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THE  AFFIRMATION  DEBATE. 

IT  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  all  its  history,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  found  itself  in  a  more  singular 
position  than  that  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  debate  of 
'Thursday  night.  A  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  the  con- 
struction to  be  placed  upon  the  rules  governing  the  ad- 
mission of  members,  and  the  course  of  reference  to  a 
Select  Committee  had  been  taken.  Two  such  Committees 
rhad  reported  in  a  manner  which,  taken  jointly,  was  a  suffi- 
cient solution  of  the  immediate  difficulty,  though  the 
second  had  added  to  its  finding  an  irrelevant  rider.  But  the 
"Government  continued  mute,  though  its  own  agents  had 
notoriously  been  active  in  the  production  of  the  singular 
document  just  referred  to.  A  private  member  brought 
forward  a  resolution  in  defiance  of  the  finding  of  the  two 
■Committees,  and  this  resolution,  supported  in  an  indirect 
manner  by  the  Government,  was  defeated.  The  opinion  of 
the  House  on  the  case  having  been  thus  sufficiently  expressed, 
that  expression  waB  defied  by  the  person  interested,  and 
the  Speaker  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Leader  of  the  House 
for  assistance.  That  assistance  was  at  last  given  him  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  for  twenty-four  hours 
officiated  in  the  Premier's  place.  Finding,  however,  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  disinclined  to  assume  the 
odium  of  government  without  its  powers  or  its  advan- 
tages, and  driven  at  last  into  a  corner,  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed the  resolution  which  came  before  the  House  on 
Thursday.  This  resolution  did  not  deal  with  the  case  by 
name,  nor  did  it  take  any  account  of  the  findings  of  the 
two  Committees,  the  only  positive  ground  on  which  the 
House  had  to  go.  It  did  not  even  formally  propose  the 
rescission  of  the  vote  which  had  in  the  preceding  week 
asserted  the  will  of  the  House.  But  it  affirmed  that 
ihe  very  proceeding  against  which  every  authority  had 
decided,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  be  authorized,  and 
that,  subject  to  statutory  liability,  this  authorization  should 
have  a  retrospective  effect.  Even  here,  however,  the  careful 
pains  taken  by  the  Government  not  to  identify  themselves  too 
definitely  with  the  cause  of  their  supporter  appeared.  By 
this  means  the  House  was  placed  in  a  singular  difficulty. 
It  had,  indeed,  recovei'ed  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
leader,  and  of  having  some  definite  policy  proposed  to  it 
•by  that  leader.  But  the  policy  proposed  was  beset  by 
many  difficulties.  It  practically  stultified  the  results  of  a 
deliberate  decision  of  the  House  arrived  at  after  full  argu- 
ment. It  ignored  not  merely  the  proper  findings  of  the 
two  Committees,  but  even  the  irregular  rider  appended 
to  the  second,  inasmuch  as  what  it  recommended  was 
not  a  mere  test  affirmation  specially  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, but  a  general  license  to  all  and  sundry.  Lastly,  by 
the  form  in  which  it  was  pi'oposed  it  recommended  an  ap- 
parent alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  House  with  a  retro- 
spective effect — a  course  certainly  not  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit,  though  possibly  with  the  letter,  of  precedents. 
This  inconvenient  proceeding  was  opposed  by  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote's  amendment  on  the  broad  ground  of  lis 
judicata,  and  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  on 
epecial  grounds.  Between  the  various  courses  so  recom- 
mended the  House  had  to  decide.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
announcing  the  decision  of  the  Government,  at  which  it 
had  taken  so  long  to  arrive,  and  which  might  have  been 
equally  well  arrived  at  two  months  ago,  had  recommended 
that  no  arguments  should  be  indulged  in  beyond  a  reca- 


pitulation of  the  situation.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  this 
not  altogether  modest  request  should  be  observed  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  it.  But  it  has  so  far  been  complied  with 
here  that  there  has  been  given  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
perfectly  accurate  and  impartial  summary  of  the  question 
as  it  stood  at  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

It  is  probable  that,  fertile  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in 
surprises  of  argument,  few  of  his  hearers  anticipated  the 
line  which — Mr.  Gorst's  technical  objection  to  the 
question  being  rediscussed  at  all  having  been  disposed  of — 
the  Premier's  contention  actually  took.  That  contention 
can  be  vei-y  briefly  disposed  of.  It  consisted  of  one  sur- 
prising subtlety,  and  one  still  more  surprising  appeal  ad 
pavorem.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  discovered  that  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  did  not  himself,  in  approaching  the  table,  specify 
the  statutes  under  which  he  claimed  to  affirm  or  declare 
his  objection  to  the  oath,  and  that  his  declaration  was 
not  a  spontaneous  act,  but  was  extracted  from  him  by 
a  question  of  Sir  Erskine  Mat's.  This  extraordinary 
plea,  which  was  later  in  the  evening  completely  upset 
by  Sir  R.  Cross,  was  accompanied  by  the  argument  (the 
truth  of  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  undeniable)  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  had  made  himself  very  unpleasant  to  the 
House,  and,  if  denied  admission,  was  likely  to  make 
himself  yet  more  unpleasant.  Besides  these  arguments, 
and  a  declaration  of  his  own  personal  belief  in  the 
legitimacy  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  claim,  the  Prime  Minister 
fulfilled  his  promise  by  contributing  nothing  fresh  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.  It  is  needless  to  say  thatthese  argu- 
ments were  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  protested  against  both,  but  especially  against  the 
argument  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  ill-behaviour — as  he  was 
bound  to  protest.  But  the  singular  thing  was  that,  though 
attacked  by  the  one  side,  they  practically  met  with  no  sup- 
port on  the  other.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  on  the 
Liberal  side  was  found  to  approve  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  police  argument  " — an  argument  which  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  his  famous  explanation  of  his  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church.  No  one  was  found  to  'ex- 
cuse the  inconvenience,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  of  the 
House  rescinding  by  a  sham  general  resolution — sham, 
because  there  is  no  one  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it — the  decisions  of  two  Committees  and  a 
full  vote  of  the  House.  No  one  was  found  to  com- 
mend the  Government  for  putting  off  till  the  latest  and 
most  awkward  moment  a  resolution  which  they  might 
as  well  have  proposed  six  weeks  ago,  save  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  not  then  have  been  able  to  threaten  the 
House  quite  so  forcibly  with  the  consequences  of  pre- 
serving its  consistency.  The  debate  consisted  practically 
of  the  three  speeches  we  have  mentioned,  the  last  two  of 
which — Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  and  Sir  R.  Cross's — 
disposed  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  between  them,  of  some 
eloquent  denunciations  of  Mr.  Bradlau'gh  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  and  of  many  frank  confessions 
from  members  of  the  majority  as  to  the  extreme 
discomfort  they  felt  in  voting  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  was  personally,  said  Mr.  Parnell,  "  an  odious 
"  task  to  him  "  to  do  so,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  compensate  Mr.  Parnell  heavily 
for  his  self-sacrifice.  The  silence  of  the  more  important 
members  of  the  Ministry  was  eloquent  enough  ;  and  in- 
deed there  are  probably  few  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
would  have  liked  to  endorse  their  leader's  speech.  But, 
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not  the  less,  some  three  hundred  members  answered  to  the 
crack  of  the  Government  whip,  and  the  resolution  passed 
by  fiftj-foar. 

The  resnlt  can  hardly  have  been  much  of  a  surprise  to  any 
one,  though  to  all  who  set  store  by  the  dignity  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England  it  cannot  but  be  a  cause  for  uncom- 
fortable reflection.  It  seems,  indeed,  hardly  conceivable 
that  two  months  after  a  general  election  in  which  Govern- 
ment was  placed  in  power  with  a  majority  floating  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  strenuous  party 
efforts  used  on  this  occasion  should  have  failed  of  their 
effect.  How  strenuous  those  efforts  have  been  there  is  no 
need  to  say.  Not  merely  has  full  use  been  made  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  enforcing  party  allegiance,  but  the 
pressure  of  local  caucuses  and  wirepullers,  has  been 
strained  to  the  uttermost.  That  the  majority  under  the 
circumstances  should  have  been  barely  half  the  normal 
Ministerial  majority  is  perhaps  the  surprising  thing.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  victory  has  been  won  at  a 
heavy  cost.  Rarely  in  any  debate  has  the  argument  been 
so  entirely  against  the  winning  side  ;  still  more  rarely  have 
the  arguments  which  that  side  was  constrained  to  employ 
been  of  so  damaging  a  description.  The  shamefaced  con- 
verts who,  after  voting  against  Mr.  Labouchere,  voted 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  themselves  protested  faintly  against 
the  contention  that  the  doors  of  the  House  were  neces- 
sarily to  be  opened  to  any  blusterer  who  knocked  long 
enough  and  loud  enough.  The  "  wry  face  "  which  Sir 
Henry  Jackson  openly  made  over  the  "  unsavoury  sauce  " 
with  which  the  standing  dish  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  was  on  this  occasion  served  up,  must  have  had  its 
like  on  scores  of  countenances  among  those  who  voted  as 
Sir  Henry  did.  Here  and  there  perhaps  some  guileless 
soul  may  have  comforted  himself  with  the  childlike  faith 
of  Mr.  Borlase,  that,  the  Prime  Minister  being  a  good 
man,  all  that  he  proposed  must  be  good  too.  But  we  can 
hardly  pay  the  majority  the  bad  compliment  of  supposing 
that  there  are  many  Mr.  Borlases  in  their  ranks.  They  did 
their  duty  according  to  their  party  lights  ;  but 
duty  overstrained  in  this  way  is  very  apt  to  avenge  itself 
on  those  who  have  so  strained  it.  Of  the  merits  of  the 
question  enough  and  too  much  has  been  said,  nor  is  there 
any  need  to  deal  with  them  further.  By  tardily  and  re- 
luctantly assuming  the  responsibility  they  have  so  long 
declined,  and  by  applying  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers, 
the  Government  have  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the 
House  a  member  whose  right  to  sit  has  thus  far  been 
affirmed  by  no  constituted  authority — for  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  a  resolution  can  give  no  new  right — 
while  it  has  been  denied  by  more  than  one.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  have  yet  seen  the  last  of  the  Bradlaugh 
difficulty.  But,  as  far  as  its  latest  stage  is  concerned,  three 
things  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Government  has  dangerously  strained 
the  allegiance  of  its  majority.  In  the  second,  the  Liberal 
party  has  shown  a  "sheeplike  docility"  far  exceeding 
anything  of  the  kind  that  the  extremest  exaggeration 
ever  charged  against  its  predecessor,  the  Conservative 
majority  in  the  last  Parliament.  Lastly,  the  Prime 
Minister,  by  holding  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
in  terrorem  over  the  House,  has  set  a  precedent  the  danger 
and  disgrace  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and 
at  which  even  he,  reckless  as  he  has  often  proved  himself 
of  the  dignity  of  Parliament  and  the  decencies  of  states- 
manship, might  have  been  expected  to  hesitate. 


MR.  FORSTER'S  LAND  BILL. 

"jl/TR.  PORSTER'S  speech  in  no  degree  mitigated  the 
-LtjL  aversion  and  repugnance  with  which  his  Compensa- 
tion Bill  is  regarded  by  all  who  are  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  property.  His  ostentatious  and  irrelevant 
defiance  of  the  Land  League  agitators  had  by  anticipation 
been  made  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Parnell  had  already, 
with  well-founded  exultation,  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  borrowed  the  principle,  and  even  the  wording,  of 
the  Bill  from  Mr.  O'Connor  Power.  The  agitators  against 
ownership  of  land  can  well  afford  to  laugh  at  the  strong 
language  of  Ministers  who  practically  accept  their  an- 
archical doctrines.  It  was  only  in  the  peroration  of  his 
speech  that  Mr.  Forster,  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  his 
terrified  English  supporters,  indulged  in  magniloquent 
professions  of  his  resolution  to  vindicate  the  law.  In  other 
passages  he  disclaimed  personal  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment in  which  the  Government  now  concurs.    He  said 


that  he  could  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power,  whose  Bill  there  had  not  yet  been  time  fully  to 
consider.  A  Minister  who  held  the  principles  which  have 
till  lately  been  common  to  all  parties  would  have  made 
up  his  mind  in  five  minutes,  after  a  glance  at  the  Bill,  that 
it  involved  deliberate  confiscation.  Mr.  Forster  gave 
further  reason  for  uneasiness  and  anxiety  by  attributing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  Session  the  postponement  of  a  more 
comprehensive  measure.  It  seems  that  in  the  recess  the 
Government  purposes  to  elaborate  a  new  Irish  Land  Act, 
which  will  necessarily  involve  additional  spoliation.  It 
had  been  thought  that  the  branch  of  the  upas-tree  which 
symbolizes  Irish  land  tenure  had  been  effectually  cut  off 
in  1870.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  insisted  on  the  exceptional 
circumstances,  which  might  be  thought  to  justify  novel  and 
alarming-  legislation.  The  fear  which,  in  spite  of  his 
pi'otestations,  was  expressed  at  the  time  that  the  anomaly 
might  be  converted  into  a  precedent  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Forster's  Bill  for  the  suspension  of  rent  in  parts  of 
seventeen  counties,  and  by  his  mysterious  warning  of  a 
more  sweeping  measure  for  the  ensuing  year.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill 
was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  Land  Bill,  Mr.  Forster 
referred,  not  to  the  Act  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Statute- 
book,  but  to  the  Bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  amendments  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  must  necessarily  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  to  the  revolu- 
tionary temper  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  appears  to  be 
entitled  at  any  future  time  to  repudiate  a  compromise 
which  is  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Forster 
complacently  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  present 
House  of  Commons  would  not  be  more  tender  of  the 
rights  of  landowners  than  the  House  which  was  returned 
in  1 868.  His  hopes  are  probably  not  too  sanguine.  The 
largest  section  of  the  Liberal  party  will  cordially  support 
the  Government  which,  through  the  mouth  of  one  of 
its  most  respectable  members,  attacks  or  menaces  the 
foundations  of  property.  Moderate  Liberal  members, 
though  since  the  beginning  of  the  Session  they  have  been 
both  irritated  and  frightened,  will  for  the  present 
submit  to  be  dragged  onward  by  their  uncongenial  allies. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bill  has  a  narrow  limit  of  time, 
although  it  extends  over  a  wide  area  ;  but  the  disposition 
of  the  peasantry  to  resist  payment  of  rent  will  be  con- 
firmed and  stimulated  by  the  tempoi'ary  and  local  conces- 
sion of  their  demands  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  two  years 
hence  Mr.  Forster  or  some  other  Irish  Secretary  may  cite 
this  year's  Act  as  a  precedent  for  permanent  legislation. 
Malcontent  occupiers  will  not  fail  to  discern  the  connexion 
between  the  bloodthirsty  outrages  which  Mr.  Forster 
denounces  and  the  sudden  pliancy  of  a  Liberal  Government. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  told  them  that  the  Clerken- 
well  explosion  facilitated  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church.  The  disturbances  which  have  attended  the  anti- 
rent  agitation  will  be  associated  in  the  Irish  mind  with  Mr. 
Forster's  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
Mere  expressions  of  disapproval,  however  sincere,  will  be 
regarded  either  as  results  of  lingering  prejudiceor  as  conces- 
sions to  English  opinion.  Savage  assaults,  mutilation  of 
cattle,  and  occasional  assassinations  may  be  censured  in  Par- 
liamentary speeches,  though  never  in  the  popular  harangnes 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates.  The  districts  in  which 
agrarian  crime  chiefly  prevails  have  been  rewarded  by  ex- 
emption from  the  payment  of  rent.  Landlords  and  agents 
concur  in  stating  that  the  service  of  evictions  is  the  ordi- 
nary machinery  by  which  rent  is  collected.  The  tenant, 
though  he  may  have  the  money  ready,  habitually  takes 
his  chance  of  escaping  payment  until  a  notice  to  quit  over- 
comes his  hesitation.  The  Bill  which  virtually  prohibits 
evictions  by  making  them  conditional  on  a  complicated 
process  of  litigation,  enacts  relief  from  payment  during 
the  time  and  within  the  area  of  its  operation.  The  dis- 
turbances which  have  been  reported  within  a  few  days 
from  the  county  of  Leitrim  illastrate  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  country.  At  Carrick-on-Shannon,  which  is 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  Act,  a  gentleman  pursued 
by  a  raging  mob,  having  at  last  fired  in  self-defence,  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates  OH  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. On  his  passage  to  and  from  the  Court  a  savage 
crowd,  consisting  partly  of  militiamen,  fiercely  attacked 
the  police  for  the  purpose  of  wieaking  their  vengeance  on 
the  prisoner.  The  militia  officers  in  vain  attempted  to 
confine  their  men  to  barracks  ;  bat  the  courage  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  constabulary  enabled  them  to  resist  superior 
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nnmbors,  and  to  capturo  ono  of  t  ho  ringleaders.  At  last 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  tho  militiaman  to  his 
comrades,  who' earned  liini  in  triiimpli  to  tho  barracks.  It 
roniains  to  bo  seen  whether  tho  Government  will  allow  an 
armed  force,  nominally  in  tho  sorvieo  of  the  QtJEEN,  to  .en- 
gage in  open  insurrection  with  impunity.  Irish  patriots 
sometimes  affect  to  resent  the  refusal  of  Buooessi  ve  Govern- 
ments to  raise  volnntoors  in  Ireland.  When  the  militia 
attacks  tho  constabulary,  it  is  time  to  suspend  affected 
contidenco  in  tho  loyalty  of  mutinous  rebels.  1 1  would  bo 
interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  includes  the 
apt  disciples  of  Irish  domagoguos  in  the  numbers  of  that 
community  which  is  annually  increasing  in  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  virtue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  most  turbulent  districts  aro  in 
many  instances  suffering  great  distress.    It  is  proper  and 
necessary  to  make  efforts  for  the  relief  of  suffering;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  burden  should  devolve  on 
the  landlords,  who  are  otherwise  exposed  to  heavy  losses 
and  difficulties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Spencer, 
who  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Irish  business  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  thoroughly  shares  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  peers  who  day  after  day  appeal  to  tho  Government 
for  aid  and  protection.  Mr.  Forster,  as  a  just  and  humane 
man,  may  also  sympathize  with  the  victims  of  lawlessness 
and  anomalous  legislation;  but  he  offers  them  neither 
advice  nor  consolation.    In  some  parts  of  his  speech  he 
showed  a  consciousness  of  the  abnormal  character  of  his 
proposal  by  reducing  to  the  lowest  point  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  measure  ;  but,  if  it  had  been  true  that 
its  operation  would  be  comparatively  insignificant,  a  gross 
violation  of  principle  for  the  sake  of  a  trivial  advantage 
would  have  been  wholly  inexcusable.    The  Irish  agitators 
who  are  for  the  moment  reconciled  with  the  Government 
care  far  more  for  the  principle  involved  in  the  Bill  than  for 
the  prevention  of  the  few  evictions  which  might  have  oc- 
curred in  the  scheduled  districts.    They  appreciate  at  its 
true  value  the  elaborate  provision  by  which  the  County 
Court  Judge  is  required  to  determine   whether   "  the 
"  tenant  is  willing  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  his 
"  holding  npon  just  and  reasonable  terms  as  to  rent, 
"  arrears  of  rent,  and  otherwise."     The  tenant  will  in 
every  case  be  not  only  willing,  but  determined,  to  re- 
main in  occupation  of  his  holding.     To  the  amount  of 
rent  which  he  has  no  intention  of  paying  he  will  pro- 
bably be  altogether  indifferent.     Mr.  Forster  has  for 
the  present  avoided  direct  recognition  of  the  demand  for 
fixity  of  tenure.    It  will  be  nominally  possible  under  the 
Act  to  evict  a  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent;  but  few  land- 
lords will  undergo  the  risk  and  cost  of  asserting  their  claims. 
The  argument  that  the  Bill  only  renders  compulsory  conduct 
which  ought  to  be  voluntarily  pursued  has  been  employed 
in  other  cases  to  excuse  interference  with  legal  rights.  As 
it  is  admitted  that  the  great  majority  of  Irish  landlords 
are  patient  and  considerate,  tenants  would  be  seldom 
threatened  with  eviction  unless  it  was  known  that  they 
were  able  to  pay.    Under  the  Bill  payment  will  be  the 
exception,  if  indeed  the  rule  of  withholding  the  rent  is  in 
any  case  violated.    The  most  serious  of  all  Mr.  Forster' s 
arguments  was  his  statement  of  the  difficulty  of  protecting 
process-servers,  especially  in  Galway ;  but  a  confession  that 
the  Government  is  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  law 
is  highly  unsatisfactory,  though  it  may  possibly  be  some- 
times unavoidable. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  Mr.  Tottenham's 
illustration  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  Bill  was  a  more 
than  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  arguments  which  were 
afterwards  urged  in  its  favour.  It  seems  that  Mr.  King- 
Harman,  who  has  undertaken  a  larger  expenditure  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  than  any  other  Irish  landlord,  has, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Bill,  suspended  all  his  works, 
and,  if  it  is  passed,  he  proposes  to  leave  the  country. 
Mr.  Law  aggravated,  if  possible,  the  distrust  inspired 
by  the  Government  measure  when  he  dug  up  an 
obsolete  Scotch  statute  which  was  supposed  to  pro- 
vide for  release  of  liability  to  rent  whenever  there 
is  a  bad  harvest.  Mr.  Roundell  was  possessed  with 
a  strange  notion  that  the  Bill  would  be  justified  by  a 
proof  that  its  principle  was  implicitly  contained,  not  in 
the  Act  of  1870,  but  in  the  Bill  as  it  left  the  House  of 
Com  mons.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  perhaps  not  have  passed 
the  Land  Act  if  he  had  not  consistently  declared  that  it 
was  an  exceptional  and  final  remedy  for  a  formidable  evil, 
and  that  its  provisions  would  not  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent.   He  then  mulcted  many  Irish  landlords  of  a  third 


of  their  proporty  ;  and  now  Mr.  BOWSSMLXI  contondH  that 
it  is  only  consistent  to  carry  tho  praotioe  of  spoliation 
further.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  will  bo  expected  not  Ickh 
anxiously  than  the  division.  Prudence  would  require  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  Bill  should  bo  as  Ear  as  possible 

minimized;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps  take  occa- 
sion to  proclaim  in  tho  House  of  Commons  his  conversion 
to  a  modified  form  of  Socialism. 


THE  FRENCH  FETE. 


THE  Fronchnation  is  going  to  have  a  new  solemn  national 
fete  day,  and  on  the  14th  of  this  month  is  to  celobrato 
the  taking  of  tho  Bastille.    It  cannot  be  quite  happy 
without  a  fete  to  show  that  it  is  happy.    The  pomp,  tho 
fuss,  tho  display,  the  gaiety  of  a  holiday  aro  dear  to  tho 
French  heart;   and  a  Government  that  does  not  give 
France  a  fete  seems  a  poor  sort  of  thing,  cither  not  alivo 
to  the  national  tastes,  or  not  sufficiently  sure  of  its  own 
position  to  venture  to  gratify  them.   The  Republic  decrees 
a  fete,  both  to  please  the  nation  and  to  certify  to  itself  and 
to  the  world  that  it  is  a  solid,  permanent,  indissoluble 
institution.    The  Exhibition  two  years  ago  answered  tho 
purpose  of  a  grand  inauguratory  fete  to  start  the  Re- 
public triumphantly  on  its  career.  But  an  Exhibition  only 
comes  once  in  a  way,  and  the  French  want  a  fete  to  which 
they  can  look  forward  or  backward  as  the  grand  day  of  each 
year.   The  present  Government  has  recognized  the  expedi- 
ency of  consulting  the  popular  taste,  but  may  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  what  day  should  be  kept, 
and  why.     It  is  obvious  that,  if  a  fete  is   to  go  off 
really  well  and  to  please  every  one,  it  must  be  held  in  the 
summer.    It  so  happened  that  the  great  Napoleon  was 
born  on  the  15  th  of  August,  and  thus,  as  long  as  there 
was  an  Empire,  there  was  a  very  convenient  day  in  the 
fine  season  on  which  to  celebrate  an  historical  event, 
glorify  the  dynasty,  show  off  uniforms,  and  please  the 
people.    The  day  was  also  the  day  of  a  great  Catholic 
festival,  and  religions  and  political  associations  combined 
to  give  importance  and  dignity  to  the  fete  of  the  Napo- 
leons.   The  Republican  Government  is  not  so  lucky.  It 
could,  of  course,  have  chosen  a  day  at  random  in  the 
summer,  as  we  have  chosen  our  summer  Bank  holiday,  and 
have  decreed  that  there  should  be  a  national  fete  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  August.    But,  although  the  people  would 
thus  have  had  a  fete,  they  would  not  have  in  any  way 
associated  their  fete  with  the  Government.     There  is 
nothing  Republican  about  the  first  Sunday  in  August, 
and  to   have   chosen  such  a  meaningless   day  would 
have  been  taken  as   a  confession  that  no  day  could 
be   found  of  which  the   Republic  could   be  specially 
proud.     Under  these  circumstances,  to  select  the  anni- 
versary of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  offered  some  con- 
spicuous advantages.  The  Fourteenth  of  July  is  the  day  of 
a  very  well-known  historical  event ;  it  was  unquestionably 
a  Republican  thing  to  destroy  a  royal  fortress  and  prison, 
and  the  summer  season  is  then  at  its  height.  These 
advantages  have  been  held"  to  outweigh  all  attending 
disadvantages.     But   it    may   be    permitted    to  out- 
siders  to   suggest    that   these   disadvantages   are  not 
slight.    The  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  only  one  incident 
in  the  long  series  of  events  which  make  up  the  story  of 
the  French  Revolution.     It  was  not  a  particularly  glorious 
incident,  for  a  furious  mob  only  overcame  the  resistance  of 
a  few  score  of  bewildered,  broken-down  old  soldiers,  and 
the  capture  was  sullied  by  the  cruel  massacre  of  those 
whom  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  had  pledged  themselves 
to  protect.     It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  at  this  long- 
distance of  time  to  make  any  great  amount  of  solemn 
fuss  about  an  event  which,  after  all,  was  only  one  instance, 
and  not  a  very  creditable  instance,  of  the  force  of  insur- 
rection. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  French  Republicans 
there  has  always  seemed  something  especially  romantic, 
inspiriting,  and  even  grand  in  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
The  news  that  the  great  prison  had  been  taken  and  was  to 
be  razed  was  hailed  throughout  Europe  as  a  sign  that  a 
new  era  had  dawned  and  that  the  people  were  to  be 
greater  than  the  kings.  Even  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  are 
told,  men  of  all  nations  flung  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms  and  wept,  or  were  taken  to  weep,  for  joy.  The 
amiable*  Cowper  had  already  assured  his  readers  that 
there  was  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap  to 
hear  that  tho  horrid  towers  of  the  Bastille  had  fallen. 
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The  Bastille  was  in  the  eyes  of  liberal  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  the  eyes  of  revolutionary  France,  the  symbol  of  all  the 
iniquities  and  all  the  misdeeds  of  the  Kings  of  France ; 
and  the  pathetic  histories  revealed,  or  surmised,  when  the 
Bastille  was  taken,  aroused  an  indignation  against  the 
monarchy  responsible  for  them  which  only  faded  away 
before  the  greater  indignation  excited  by  the  atrocities  of 
the  Jacobins.  At  Paris  it  was  a  genuine  detestation 
of  the  pitiless  secret  tyranny  of  which  the  Bastille 
had  been  for  generations  the  theatre  that  prompted  the 
mob  to  make  it  the  primary  object  of  attack.  Some  time 
previously  the  Government,  moved  by  the  excitement 
which  Mirabeau  had  awakened  by  his  publication  on 
Lettres  cle  cachet,  had  turned  the  keep  of  Vincennes  into 
a  storehouse  for  grain,  and  the  populace,  having  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  what  had  so  lately  been  the  cells  of  a  prison, 
were  full  of  the  discoveries  of  black  and  cruel  deeds  which 
they  made.  What  they  had  seen  at  Vincennes  made  them 
guess  what  was  going  on  inside  the  Bastille.  Cowpeb  was 
quite  right,  and  English  hearts  still  leap  in  a  moderate 
degree  at  the  thought  that  the  horrid  towers  fell.  If  a 
mob  was  to  pull  down  anything,  it  could  not  pull  down 
anything  that  better  deserved  to  be  pulled  down  than  the 
Bastille.  We  have  to  force  ourselves  to  forget  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  massacre  of  the  old  soldiers,  and  then 
we  can  derive  whatever  satisfaction  anything  that  hap- 
pened abroad  nearly  a  century  ago  can  give  us  when  we 
think  that  the  horrid  towers  were  thrown  down,  and 
their  stones  made  into  a  bridge  so  that  the  feet  of  the 
people  might  always  trample  on  them.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  to  persons  of  this  generation  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille  can  seem  what  it  seemed  to  those  who 
were  alive  to  hear  of  the  news.  To  them  it  was  some- 
thing unprecedented,  and  with  unknown  consequences. 
We  know  that  the  Bastille  had  its  successors ;  that  the 
massacres  of  September  were  far  more  atrocious  than  any 
of  the  deeds  wrought  in  the  Bastille  ;  that  Napoleon  built 
a  whole  nest  of  State  prisons  in  Paris,  and  that  many 
times  more  human  beings  suffered  greater  misery  during 
the  six  months  which  followed  the  Coup  d'etat  of  the 
Second  Napoleon  than  was  witnessed  in  half  a  century 
in  the  Bastille.  The  taking  of  this  prison  was  the  be- 
ginning of  doing  strong  things  on  high  principles ;  but  it 
was  not  the  end ;  and  subsequent  events  have  dwarfed  the 
importance  of  what  in  its  hour  seemed  a  very  great  thing 
indeed. 

Students  of  history  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille  produced  very  important  results 
on  the  train  of  events  then  occurring  in  France.  The 
union  of  the  three  orders  was  completed,  and  the  consti- 
tuent Assembly  organized  on  June  27.  Then  the  Court 
turned  against  the  Assembly,  and  determined  to  bring  up 
troops  and  overawe  it  and  Paris.  Necker  was  dismissed 
on  the  nth  of  July,  and  on  the  12th  the  Swiss  and 
German  regiments  were  ordered  to  act  in  Paris.  Then 
the  revolution  began.  The  French  troops  fraternized 
with  the  Parisians,  the  people  armed  themselves,  and  in 
forty- eight  hours  the  Bastille  was  taken.  The  King  ac- 
cepted the  taking  of  the  Bastille  as  a  sign  that  all  re- 
sistance was  useless.  He  went  to  the  Assembly  pledg- 
ing himself  to  recall  Necker  and  to  send  away 
his  foreign  troops,  and  he  himself  went  to  Paris, 
and  entered  it  in  the  new  character  of  a  submissive 
and  patriot  King  amid  the  applause  of  the  populace 
that  had  just  captured  his  prison.  Then  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  started  the  emigration,  and  the 
King's  brothers  and  their  friends  concluded  that  a  country 
in  which  such  things  could  happen  was  not  a  country  in 
which  it  was  safe  for  them  to  live.  Lastly,  the  fervour  of 
Paris  quickly  spread  to  the  provinces,  and  became  so 
intense  and  so  potent  that  the  Assembly  was  fired  with  a 
new  spirit,  and  only  three  weeks  after  the  Bastille  was 
captured  there  took  place  the  famous  sitting  of  the 
Fourth  of  August,  when  the  nobles  and  clergy  solemnly 
abandoned  all  their  privileges,  and  the  reign  of  equality 
was  started  in  France.  No  one,  therefore,  can  deny 
that  in  the  history  of  France  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  meant  much  more  than  the  razing  of  one 
Btronghold  of  regal  tyranny.  It  not  only  started  the 
French  Revolution,  but  it  impressed  a  special  character 
on  the  Revolution.  It  went  far  to  make  it  republican, 
and  it  tended  to  create  an  association  of  equality  with 
liberty.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  giving  occasion 
for  a  popular  fete  these  historical  considerations  seem 
rather  too  recondite.     They  aro  very   good  grounds 


why  an  historian  should  carefully  assign  to  the  taking  o£ 
the  Bastille  its  peculiar  place  in  the  annals  of  the  time  ; 
but  they  are  scarcely  grounds  why  people  should  dance 
and  fire  guns  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  new  Republic  is  to  have  its  fete  day,  and  to 
keep  alive  some  stirring  Republican  memory,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  better  day  could  be  chosen.  For  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille  is  an  event  really  well  known.  Every  Parisian 
can  point  to  the  place  where  the  Bastille  stood.  Every 
Republican  thinks  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  a  glorious 
triumph  for  those  who  became  the  fathers  of  Frenck 
Republicanism.  It  may  be  said  of  it,  as  of  the  Republic 
itself,  that  as  an  occasion  for  a  fete  day  it  divides  Frenchmen 
the  least.  There  is  probably  no  other  event  of  Republican 
history  as  to  which  there  is  among  French  Republicans  so 
much  unanimity  of  approval.  Even  Frenchmen  of  other 
parties  would  scarcely  venture  to  say  that  they  did  not 
think  it  a  good  thing  that  a  place  of  arbitrary  and  secret 
imprisonment  has  vanished.  The  event  may  not  be  worth 
celebrating  by  an  annual  gala-day ;  but,  if  there  is  to  be 
such  a  gala- day,  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  is  not  perhaps 
a  bad  choice  to  make  for  the  Republican  anniversary. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  collapse  of  the  South  African  Confederation 
scheme,  though  it  may  be  in  some  degree  disappoint- 
ing, ought  to  cause  little  surprise.  None  of  the  colonies, 
and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  no  party  in'  any  colony,  has 
cordially  entertained  the  project.  The  policy  of  federa- 
tion was  perhaps  discredited  by  its  origin  in  Downing 
Street.  Colonists  habitually  suspect  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, not  without  reason,  of  a  desire  to  relieve  itself  from 
troublesome  liabilities.  The  motives  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
of  his  advisers,  and  of  his  successors  were  primarily  dis- 
interested, especially  as  far  as  they  related  to  the  general 
application  of  a  theory.  English  statesmen  take  pleasure 
in  encouraging  the  formation  of  great  communities,  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  ambitious  to  be  able  and  willing  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  ;  but  colonists  never  give  them 
credit  for  any  but  selfish  motives.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
possesses  in  trade,  in  shipping,  and,  above  all,  in  extent  of 
territory,  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  great  State,  although 
it  is  not  at  present  desirous  of  formal  independence.  Since- 
the  establishment  of  the  present  Constitution,  Canada  has 
been  on  the  whole  prosperous  and  well  governed,  though 
the  population  is  still  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  vast 
extent  of  territory.  The  sovereignty  of  England,  though 
in  ordinary  administration  it  is  almost  nominal,  involves 
the  substantial  merit  of  operating  as  a  permanent  alliance- 
The  mother-country  endures  vexatious  fiscal  legislation 
with  a  patience  which  is  confirmed  by  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  resistance.  On  the  whole,  the  Dominion  is 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  friendly  complacency  which 
naturally  suggested  the  desire  of  reproducing  elsewhere 
copies  of  an  approved  model.  The  Australian  provinces 
have  as  yet  shown  little  disposition  to  commence  the  fabrie 
of  a  future  Empire  spreading  over  a  Continent.  Their 
habitual  jealousy  of  Imperial  interference  would  have  been 
instantly  aroused  by  any  proposal  that  they  should  obli- 
terate their  internal  frontiers  by  combining  with  their 
neighbours  in  a  confederation.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
peating the  Canadian  experiment  it  was  necessary  to  look 
elsewhere. 

The  Cape  Colony  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  possess 
an  extensive  territory  occupied  by  a  scanty  and  divided 
population.  Differences  of  race  and  language  have  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  feuds,  and  some  of  the  recently 
settled  provinces  are  too  weak  to  stand  alone.  The  various 
dependencies  are  in  unequal  degrees  exposed  to  a  common 
danger  from  the  warlike  tribes  which  enjoy  total  or  partial 
independence  beyond  the  frontier,  and  of  which  a  portion- 
live  within  the  colonial  dominions.  It  would  be  expedient 
both  to  institute  a  consistent  policy  as  to  the  control  of 
native  affairs  and  to  organize  in  case  of  need  common 
means  of  defence.  Unfortunately  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties press  with  unequal  force  on  the  various  provinces ; 
and  the  most  considerable  community  in  South  Africa  is 
least  liable  to  insurrection  and  invasion.  Neither  the 
English  nor  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  feel 
themselves  concerned  to  defend  the  remoter  districts  at 
their  own  expense ;  and  Natal  and  Griqualand  would,  as 
long  as  they  had  the  choice,  rather  rely  on  English  pro- 
tection than  on  the  doubtful  aid  of  the  larger  colony.  In 
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all  serious  native  wars  the  brunt  of  tho  conflict  has 
Eallen  on  the  Imperial  army.  Tho  solioitude  of  successive 
English  Ministers  for  confederation  was  throughout  South 
Africa  too  exclusively  attributed  to  a  desiro  of  relief 
from  an  onerous  duty.  In  the  Cape  Colony  the  question 
was  further  complicated  by  the  wish  of  tho  English 
settlers  in  tho  Eastern  provinco  for  separation  or  local  in- 
dependence. It,  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Molteno,  whilo 
ho  was  at  tho  head  of  tho  Colonial  Ministry,  uniformly  re- 
sist od  tho  pressure  which  was  applied  to  his  Government 
by  Lord  CARNARVON.  It  was  only  through  the  popularity 
which  rewarded  Sir  Bartle  Fkere's  personal  influence 
and  his  active  sympathy  with  colonial  aspirations,  that  ho 
was  enabled  apparently  to  reverse  tho  policy  of  the  Capo 
Parliament,  and  to  place  the  Opposition  in  office.  It  now 
appears  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  believing 
that  Mr.  Spkigg  was  a  cordial  supporter  of  the  principle 
of  confederation.  The  Assembly  has  in  the  same  session 
declined  to  proceed  with  the  process  of  confederation,  and 
passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Spkigg  and  his 
colleagues.  It  is  not  at  present  known  whether  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  retains  the  popularity  and  influence  which 
he  lately  enjoyed.  It  will  for  the  time  be  wholly  useless  to 
revive  the  project  of  confederation,  which  indeed  was  in 
the  colony  at  all  times  an  unwelcome  exotic. 

The  English  Government  will  now  be  forced  to  form  a 
decision  on  two  questions  of  unequal  importance.  The 
agitation  for  the  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  be  im- 
mediately revived,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  reminded 
that  his  unwise  and  ungenerous  excuse  for  retaining 
his  services  no  longer  exists.  It  is  probable  that  no 
other  Governor  would  have  been  more  fortunate; 
but  it  may  be  admitted  that  Sir  Bartle  Fkere's 
presence  in  the  colony  is  no  longer  indispensable.  Sir 
G.  P.  Colley  is  already  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
governing  the  provinces  which  principally  require  protec- 
tion from  native  hostility.  The  same  officer  is  responsible 
for  the  difficult  duty  of  conciliating  or  coercing  the  Dutch 
malcontents  of  the  Transvaal.  There  had  been  reason  to  hope 
that  the  province  might  be  contented  with  a  share  in  the 
proposed  federal  organization.  It  may  now  be  difficult 
safely  to  withdraw  the  Imperial  protection  which  was 
imposed  on  the  Transvaal  as  a  substitute  for  independence. 
Every  day  which  passes  increases  the  objections  to  a 
simple  withdrawal  from  a  position  which  was  too  hastily 
assumed.  The  Cape  Colony  will  not  provide  the  means 
either  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  the  pro- 
vince or  of  defending  it  in  case  of  need  against  the  hostile 
tribes  which  may  at  any  time  threaten  its  safety.  The 
doubtful  loyalty  of  a  portion  of  the  community  must 
for  the  present  be  maintained  by  force.  The  same 
embarrassment  will  apply  in  an  inferior  degree  to  all 
the  minor  dependencies.  Without  the  aid  of  English 
troops,  Natal  might  at  any  time  find  itself  unable  to  cope 
with  a  rising  of  the  native  population,  or  with  renewed 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus  beyond  the  border.  It 
is  useless  to  recur  to  the  origin  of  the  present  complications 
in  the  precipitate  grant  to  the  Cape  Colony  of  a  Constitu- 
tion of  the  modern  type.  The  grant  of  practical  indepen- 
dence may  have  been  indiscreet,  but  it  is  now  irrevocable. 
Ihe  arrangements  which  might  have  been  made  if  all  the 
South  African  provinces  were  still  directly  governed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown  are  now  impracticable. 
If  it  were  still  worth  while  to  criticize  the  action  of  a 
former  Government  and  Parliament,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  any  mistake  which  may  have  been  committed 
was  caused  by  a  pedantic  desire  of  uniformity.  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  of  the  democratic  type  are  perhaps 
scarcely  applicable  to  a  community  belonging  to  two 
European  nations,  with  a  large  numerical  majority  of 
uncivilized  natives. 

If  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  recalled,  perhaps  even  the  Go- 
vernment will  regret  the  paltry  injustice  which  was,  in 
deference  to  popular  clamour,  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
reduction  of  his  salary.  In  not  immediately  resenting  the 
affront,  he  both  consulted  his  own  dignity  and  declined 
to  relieve  the  Government  from  the  responsibility  of  cutting 
short  his  tenure  of  office.  His  administration  will  be  more 
favourably  remembered  by  the  colonists  than  bv  his 
countrymen  at  home.  His  resolute  character,  his  hearty 
sympathy  with  local  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  even  his 
occasional  use  of  strange  Puritanical  phrases  made  him 
popular  both  with  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  grave 
error  of  the  unnecessary  Zulu  war  was  never  thoroughly 
recognized  either  at  the  Cape  or  ia  the  more  Easterly  pro- 


vinces ;  and  tho  success  of  tho  enterprise  obscured  its 
questionable  nature.    As  far  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to 

form  a  judgment,  tho  Zulu  (tower  is  for  a  long  timo  broken 
by  tho  division  of  authority  among  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs.  Tho  minor  hostilities  which  followed  tho  overthrow 
of  CeTEWATO  havo  roducod  other  turbulent  chiefs  to  sub- 
mission ;  but  sooner  or  later  native  wars  will  probably 
recur  ;  and  for  some  timo  to  como  it  will  be  impossible  ><> 
follow  tho  precedent  which  Lord  Gbanvillb  established  in 
New  Zealand  by  tho  complete  withdrawal  of  English 
troops.  Tho  extonsion  of  responsible  government  to  tho 
minor  provinces  may  with  advantago  bo  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  Transvaal  would  instantly  rebel  if  tho  Dutch 
settlers  were  allowed  tho  absoluto  control  of  their  own 
affairs;  and  the  Imperial  Government  has  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  tho  English  minority  and  tho 
large  native  population  from  "the  oppression  to  which  they 
might  be  exposed.  Colonial  Secretaries  havo  no  reason 
to  fear  that  they  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  in  the  conduct  of  South  African  affairs  any 
statesmanlike  qualities  which  they  may  possess. 


CONFLICTS  WITH  ROME. 


HE  French  and  the  Belgian  Governments  have  each 
JL  an  ecclesiastical  quarrel  on  their  hands,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  managing  it  worst.  In  one  respect,  no 
doubt,  the  French  Government  may  claim  the  prize  for 
unwisdom.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  more  glar- 
ing error  than  the  withdrawal  of  the  Belgian  Legation 
from  the  Vatican.  Its  injustice  and  its  violation  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  personal  liberty  are  so  conspicuous 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  long  escape  re- 
cognition, even  in  a  country  where  theological  and  anti- 
theological  passions  run  so  high  as  they  do  in  France.  The 
magistracy  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  avoided,  by  re- 
signing office,  having  anything  to  do  with  the  execution 
of  the  decree  ;  but  even  the  inferior  ministers  of  the  law 
can  scarcely  love  the  work  to  which  they  were  put  on 
Monday  last.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  that  there  should 
be  bailiffs  in  the  world  ;  but  decent  people  have  seldom 
cared  to  play  the  part ;  and  even  a  bailiff  could  not  well 
be  more  unpleasantly  employed  than  in  turning  a  few  old 
men  out  of  houses  in  which,  as  French  citizens,  they 
might  naturally  have  supposed  that  they  had  a  right  to 
remain  as  long  as  they  were  unconvicted  of  any  crime. 
The  First  Republic  did  many  things  more  violent  aDd 
more  cruel  than  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  but  it  did 
nothing  more  inconsistent  with  personal  freedom.  If  the 
Jesuits  have  committed  any  offence  against  the  State,  the*- 
Courts  are  open,  and  there  are  Deputies  ;  but  the  principle, . 
whatever  it  is,  which  is  held  to  justify  the  Government  in.. 
turning  the  Jesuits  into  the  street,  would  equally  sustain  any 
exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  to  which  the  Executive  for 
the  time  being  might  choose  to  resort.  Probably  the  • 
Advanced  Left  have  ceased  to  include  the  return  of  their 
enemies  to  power  in  their  list  of  possible  events,  and  they 
are  not,  therefore,  open  to  the  argument  that  it 
is  well,  on  grounds  of  mere  prudence,  to  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by.  But  even  they  might  remem- 
ber the  effect  which  their  policy  is  likely  to  have 
upon  that  large  section  of  the  French  public  which  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  less  advanced  than  it  should  be. 
There  are  abundance  of  teachers  ready  to  suggest  to  these 
timid  spirits  that,  though  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Jesuits  to- 
day, it  may  be  their  turn  to-morrow.  The  Extreme  Left 
is  grandly  impartial  in  its  hatreds.  Individual  property 
is  as  obnoxious  to  it  as  religious  beliefs ;  and  the  argu- 
ments which  are  now  used  to  justify  the  expulsion  of 
priests  from  their  houses  may  hereafter  be  used  to  justify 
the  taking  of  houses  from  their  lay  owners.  The  will  of  the 
majority  is  as  good  a  plea  for  the  one  act  as  for  the  other. 
Nothing  is  likely  to  come  of  this  teaching  for  the  present 
except  a  secret  distrust  of  the  Republican  Government. 
But  hereafter  this  secret  distrust  may  bear  fruit  in  unex- 
pected ways.  France  may  have  seen  the  end  of  her  changes 
of  government ;  but  he  would  be  a  very  rash  prophet  who 
ventured  to  say  that  she  had  done  so. 

There  is  another  respect,  however,  in  which  the  French 
Government  have  more  to  say  for  themselves  than  the 
Belgian  Government.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  does  cause  very  real 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France.     But  the  withdrawal  of  the  Belgian  Legation 
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from  the  Vatican  inflicts  no  inconvenience  on  the  Catholic 
Church,  while  it  does  inflict  a  real,  if  slight,  inconvenience 
on  the  Belgian  Government.  There  are  occasions,  no 
doubt,  on  which  a  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  has  a 
specific  use.  It  is  meant  to  frighten  the  Power  from  whom 
the  envoy  is  withdrawn  into  making  some  concession,  and 
the  motive  to  which  it  appeals  is  the  dread  of  still  worse 
consequences  remaining  behind.  So  long  as  the  Pope  re- 
tained his  temporal  dominions,  it  was  open  to  certain 
Powers  to  use  this  weapon  against  him,  with  a  possibility 
of  its  having  real  effect.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Sardinian 
Minister  might  have  implied  an  impending  attack  on  the 
States  of  the  Church,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  or 
Austrian  Minister  might  have  implied  that  this  impending 
attack  would  be  viewed  with  no  displeasure.  But  under 
no  circumstances  could  Belgium  have  made  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  Pope  by  withdrawing  her  Minister,  and  the 
loss  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  deprived  even  the  great 
States,  and  the  States  most  directly  concerned  with  the 
Pope,  of  the  power  of  using  this  weapon  with  any  ad- 
vantage. Now  that  the  Pope  is  only  a  spiritual  sovereign, 
the  use  of  keeping  a  Minister  at  the  Vatican  is  not  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Pope,  but  to  observe  him  and  to  reason 
with  him.  When  any  considerable  part  of  a  nation 
accepts  this  spiritual  sovereignty,  this  function  of  observa- 
tion and  reasoning  may  be  very  important.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that,  if  England  had  had  a  Minister  at 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Pope  had  had  a  Nuncio  in 
London,  the  ridiculous  episode  which  began  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  and  ended 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  would 
never  have  happened.  The  Minister  would  have  explained 
to  the  Pope  what  an  unforeseen  excitement  the  creation  of 
the  territorial  bishoprics  was  raising.  The  Nuncio  would 
have  told  the  English  Government  that  the  Pope  would 
much  rather  do  what  he  wanted  to  do  quietly  than 
noisily,  and  some  arrangement  would  have  been  come  to 
by  which  this  country  would  have  been  spared  the  humili- 
ation of  a  perfectly  fruitless  agitation.  In  Belgium  a  very 
angry  controversy  is  now  raging  about  an  Education  Act. 
To  Englishmen  it  seems  that  the  Act  in  question  is  a  very 
harmless  one,  and  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  made  a 
grave  mistake  in  opposing  it.  The  Belgian  bishops  take  a 
different  view  of  the  situation ;  and,  as  they  are  bishops 
of  the  type  beloved  by  the  late  Pope,  they  give  ex- 
pression to  their  view  in  the  language  and  with 
the  weapons  which  the  late  Pope  was  accustomed 
to  use.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cursing  and 
swearing  going  on  on  both  sides  in  Belgium  just  now. 
Teachers  who  obey  the  law  are  excommunicated,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  law,  not  being  able  to  launch  a  return 
excommunication,  do  what  they  can  in  the  way  of  news- 
paper articles.  They  feel,  however,  that  the  artillery 
on  the  other  side  is  of  heavier  metal,  though  it  may  not  do 
more  destruction,  and  it  is  their  irritation  at  this  apparent 
inequality  that  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Belgian 
Legation  from  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  slight  on  the  Pope,  and 
as  such  its  being  offered  brings  some  small  consolation  to 
their  wounded  feelings.  If  they  had  stopped  to  calculate  con- 
sequences, they  would  have  remembered  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Pope  will  not  stop 
communications  between  the  Pope  and  the  Belgian 
bishops.  The  post,  the  telegraph,  and  newspaper  enter- 
prise have  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  Govern- 
ment to  do  this.  The  only  communications  that  will  be 
stopped  will  be  those  that  might  otherwise  have  passed 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Belgian  Government.  Now 
under  no  possible  circumstances  can  it  be  an  advantage 
not  to  be  able  to  hear  what  your  adversary  wishes  to  say, 
or  to  say  to  your  adversary  what  you  wish  him  to  hear. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  he  says, 
and  you  need  not  speak  to  him  unless  it  is  convenient ;  but 
to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  doing  either,  no  matter  how 
convenient  it  may  be,  is  to  spite  yourself,  in  any  case,  quite 
as  much  as,  and  in  the  present  case  a  great  deal  more  than, 
your  adversary.  The  Pope  will  now  hear  the  bishops'  story 
only.  There  will  be  no  Nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  no  Minister 
at  the  Vatican,  from  whom  the  Pope  can  get  accounts 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Belgium.  If  the  Government  wish 
to  .say  something  to  the  bishops  informally,  there  will  be 
no  Nuncio  to  use  as  their  intermediary.  If  they  wish  to 
make  a  representation  to  the  Pope,  they  can  only  do  it 
through  the  good  offices  of  some  other  Minister.  Thus 
tficre  are  two  things  that  they  may  easily  nave  occasion  to 
do  at  any  moment  which  they  have  for  the  future  cut 


themselves  off  from  doing,  and  they  have  submitted  to 
this  sacrifice  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  shaking  their  fists  in 
the  Pope's  face,  knowing  perfectly  all  the  time  that  they 
cannot  get  within  arm's  length  of  him. 

There  is  one  curious  feature  in  these  ecclesiastical 
struggles  which  is  visible  alike  in  Prance  and  in  Belgium. 
The  Governments  have  recourse  to  desperate  measures  just 
when  desperate  measures  might  seem  to  be  least  needed. 
If  M.  Jules  Simon  could  have  expelled  the  Jesuits  when 
he  was  in  office  under  Marshal  MacMahon,  there  might 
have  been  some  sense  in  it.  The  i6th  of  May  was  im- 
pending, and  the  Jesuits,  as  M.  Simon  probably  knew, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  But  M.  de  Fretcinet 
expels  the  Jesuits  when  he  has  the  Executive,  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  country  all  on  his  side.  If  these  question- 
able decrees  make  any  difference  in  his  position,  they  must 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  it.  The  fact  that  he  has 
the  power  to  issue  and  execute  the  decrees  shows 
that  the  Jesuits  cannot  really  cope  with  him,  while 
by  making  use  of  the  power  he  runs  the  risk  of 
exciting  sympathy  on  behalf  of  those  against  whom 
his  strength  is  directed.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Belgian 
Government.  If  the  elections  had  gone  against  them  and 
they  were  merely  holding  office  until  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  should  have  been  passed,  there  might  be  some 
reason  in  an  exercise  of  power  which  would  at  least  give 
their  opponents  something  to  undo.  As  it  is,  however,  they 
have  gained  slightly  at  the  elections,  and  for  the  present 
are  safely  seated  in  office.  Consequently  to  withdraw  the 
Legation  from  the  Vatican  is  to  strike  a  blow  which 
would  not  be  wanted  even  if  it  were  one  that  could  do 
them  any  good.  It  is  curious  how  political  disputants 
seem  to  lose  their  heads  when  they  get  involved  in  eccle- 
siastical quarrels. 


ELECTION  PETITIONS. 

THE  judgment  in  the  case  of  Plymouth  stands  out  in 
striking  relief  from  among  all  judgments  that  have 
ever  been  given  on  an  election  petition.  The  mere  legal 
point  on  which  the  decision  turned  was  simple  enough. 
Sir  Edward  Bates,  the  Conservative  sitting  member,  who 
represented  the  borough  in  the  last  Parliament,  had  been 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  had  been  most  lavish 
and  persistent  in  his  benefactions  for  some  years  to 
various  needy  institutions  and  persons  in  Plymouth.  But 
the  Judges  passed  over  the  allegation  that  this  amounted 
to  what  is  technically  known  as  nursing  the  borough, 
and  confined  their  attention  to  an  instance  of  bribery. 
It  was  proved  that  an  agent  of  Sir  Edward  Bates 
had  gone  to  Penzance,  where  some  fishermen  voters 
of  Plymouth  were  stationed,  and  had  provided  one 
voter  with  a  substitute  for  the  day.  The  voter  thus 
got  a  holiday  without  losing  by  giving  up  work,  and 
the  Judges  held  that  this  was  bribery  by  an  author- 
ized agent,  and  pronounced  the  election  void.  The  law 
was  thus  vindicated,  and  nothing  would  have  called  for 
observation  had  it  not  been  for  the  language  which  the 
Judges  thought  proper  to  use  in  giving  their  judgment. 
Mr.  Justice  Lush  inveighed  against  the  law  which  he  was 
called  on  to  administer.  He  much  regretted  that  ho  had 
to  unseat  a  member  merely  because  one  agent  had  done  some- 
thing wrong.  He  apparently  thought  that  the  chief  object 
to  be  considered  was  not  the  purity  of  elections,  hut  the 
feelings  and  position  of  a  sitting  member.  Poor  Sir  Edward  ! 
To  have  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  to  have  given 
away  so  much  money,  and  made  so  many  friends  in 
Plymouth,  and  then  to  be  turned  out  into  the  cold  simply 
because  a  man  named  Hibbs  had  bribed  a  wretched 
trawler  at  Penzance.  It  really  was  most  mortifying,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Lush  condoled  with  the  sufferer,  and  told 
him  how  much  he  pitied  him  for  having  to  live  under 
the  reign  of  an  absurd  Draconian  Act  of  Parliament.  But, 
if  these  arc  natural  sentiments  in  a  humane,  pitiful,  and 
sympathizing  Judge,  it  is  equally  natural  that  a  very  diffe- 
rent impression  should  be  made  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  what  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Puleston,  on  Thursday 
night,  asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  he  had  any  in- 
tention of  altering  the  law  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  kind- 
hearted  Judges.  Sir  William  Harcourt  answered  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  the  sort,  as  the  House  has  to  think  of 
purity  of  election,  not  of  the  feelings  of  disappointed  can- 
didates; and  it  is  obvious  that  all  attempts  to  enforce 
parity  of  election  would  be  at  an  end  if  the  law  was  to 
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consider,  not  whether  bribery  had  been  ootamitted,  but 
whether  tho  candidate  might  Be  reasonably  disappointed  at 
losing  his  scat,  when  little  positive  harm  had  been  done.  To 

pot  sufficient  ovidonco  of  a  distinct  breach  of  tho  la  w  is  t  ho 
difficulty  of  those  who  aro  bringing  an  election  pet  it  ion.  'I'hoy 
find  (races  of  this  and  that  having  been  done  which  they 
suspect  was  wrong.  Thoy  aro  always  on  tho  edgo  of  a 
proof  which  constantly  oludes  thorn.  At  last  thoy  hit  on 
what  seems  to  thorn  a  clear  case.  They  find  that,  if  this 
case  can  but  bo  established,  they  must  win.  They 
procuro  clear  and  trustworthy  cvidenco  that  tho  law  has 
been  broken,  and  they  concontrato  their  efforts  on  bring- 
ing this  ono  sufficient  chargo  home.  So  far  as  petitions 
promote  purity  of  election,  this  is  the  way  they  work. 
They  make  tho  agents  of  tho  petitioners  hunt  over  all  the 
ground  where  corruption  is  suspected.  If  thoy  can  get  a 
clear  legal  case,  they  know  thoy  will  succeed ;  if  not,  they 
know  they  will  fail.  It  would  not  bo  worth  while  to  hunt 
at  all  if,  as  the  result  of  the  trial,  they  were  to  be  told 
that  certainly  tho  law  had  been  broken,  but  that  a  nice 
kind  honourable  gentleman  was  not  to  lose  his  seat  for  a 
trifle. 

But  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Lush  was  as  nothing 
to  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Manistt.  Both  Judges 
were  indignant,  but  they  were  indignant  with  different 
things.  Mr.  Justice  Lush  was  indignant  with  the  law  ; 
Mr.  Justice  Manistt  was  indignant  with  the  malicious 
persons  who  set  the  law  in  motion.  He  attributed  their 
malice  to  party  spirit.  They  had  allowed  this  wicked 
spirit  so  far  to  get  the  better  of  them  that  they  had  not 
accepted  their  defeat  at  the  poll  in  a  meek  and  Christian 
temper,  but  had  endeavoured  to  turn  out  an  excellent 
pei'son  who  had  been  triumphantly  returned  at  the  top  of 
the  poll.  Most  unfortunately  they  had  succeeded.  They 
had  brought  home  a  charge  of  bribery ;  but  Mr.  Justice 
Manistt  had  too  much  reason  to  believe  that,  as  Liberals, 
they  enjoyed  turning  out  a  Conservative  member.  We 
may  go  further,  and  fear  that  they  had  been  actuated  by 
party  spirit  throughout,  and  had  all  along  tried  to 
defeat  Sir  Edward  Bates  because  he  was  a  Conserva- 
tive and  they  were  Liberals.  It  is  very  sad,  but  such 
things  will  happen  at  election  times.  When  they  were 
beaten,  they  complained  that  they  had  not  been  fairly 
treated,  and  proved  their  case  before  a  legal  tribunal. 
There  was  party  spirit,  and  it  was  the  same  throughout. 
If  it  was  a  sin  in  Liberals  to  wish  to  beat  a  Conservative, 
they  were  guilty  of  this  sin  persistently,  for  they  used 
both  the  opportunities  of  gaining  their  horrible  end  which 
the  law  offers.  They  tried  the  poll  and  failed  ;  they  tried 
a  petition  and  succeeded.  But  Mr.  Justice  Manistt  pointed 
out  to  them  that  not  only  had  they  been  guilty  of  trying 
to  get  a  member  unseated  merely  because  he  was  of 
different  politics  from  their  own,  but  their  guilt  had  been 
attended  by  peculiarly  awful  consequences.  He  told  them 
that  by  giving  way  to  their  detestable  party  spirit  they  had 
deprived  not  only  the  poor  and  needy  of  all  creeds  and  deno- 
minations, religious  and  political,  in  Plymouth,  but  also  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  of  a  good  friend  and  generous  benefac- 
tor, and  the  majority  of  the  constituency  of  a  representative 
whom  they  had  elected,  and  of  whom  they  had  good  reason 
to  be  proud.  This  is  new  and  astonishing  doctrine.  It 
is  simply  impossible  to  understand  on  what  principles 
Judges  hold,  that  candidates  may  or  may  not  give  large  gifts 
in  boroughs.  In  the  Boston  case  a  member  was  unseated 
because  some  time  before  the  election,  in  a  time  of  great 
distress,  he  had  given  away  large  presents  of  coals.  At 
Plymouth  Sir  Edwaed  Bates  has  been  held  to  have  made 
lavish  gifts  innocently,  because  he  was  habitually  a  profuse 
benefactor,  not  only  in  Plymouth,  but  elsewhere.  Now  the 
petitioners  are  told  that  they  have  done  something  very 
wrong  in  stopping  the  flow  of  these  benefactions  at  Ply- 
mouth. Mr.  Justice  Manistt  took  for  granted  that  Sir 
Edward  Bates  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  spend  a 
halfpenny  in  Plymouth  unless  he  is  to  get  a  seat 
there  as  his  reward.  It  takes  one's  breath  away  to  find 
a  Judge  lecturing  people  for  depriving  the  poor  of 
presents  which  are  only  made  in  consideration  of 
political  favours.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  one 
great  use  of  sending  Judges  to  try  election  petitions 
was  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  that  presents  of  this  sort 
should  not  be  made.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
ottence  of  the  petitioners.  They  were  reproached  bv  the 
Judge  for  having  unseated  a  member  whom  the  majority 
had  elected.  How  are  any  election  petitioners  to  escape 
.his  awful  reproach  ?   If  Sir  Edwaed  Bates  had  not  had 


a  majority,  ho  would  not  have  been  returned.  All  election 
petitions  must  necessarily  bo  brought  against  candidates 
ibr  whom  a  majority  has  voted,  it  would  bo  interesting 
to  know  what  would  bo,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jastio* 
Manistv,  a  really  proper  election  petition.  It  must  bo 
untainted  by  party  spirit ;  it  must  not  upset  the  decision 
of  a  majority ;  it  must  not  deprive  tho  poor  of  presents. 
Probably  a  petition  brought  by  Conservatives  against  a 
Conservative  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  poll,  who  never  gave  a 
shilling  to  a  crossing-sweeper,  would  coino  as  near  as  can 
bo  imagined  to  this  strange  ideal. 

Only  ono  other  decision  calls  for  special  notice.  In  the 
Down  case  the  sitting  member  was  saved  by  tho  new 
system  of  having  two  Judges.  Ono  Judge  thought  he  ought 
to  be  unseated,  while  tho  other  Judge  thought  ho  might 
retain  his  seat,  and,  as  unanimity  is  required,  ho  got  safely 
through,  each  side  paying  its  own  costs.  The  point  of 
difference  was  whether  an  election  could  be  said  to  have 
boon  held  under  fair  conditions  when  the  agent  of  the 
candidate  returned  had  flooded  the  constituency  with  pub- 
lications asserting  that  the  Ballot  Act  was  a  farce,  and  that 
the  vote  of  every  voter  would  be  known.  Whether  this 
amounted  legally  to  intimidation  remains  undecided ; 
but  the  very  strong  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Barky,  that 
it  did  amount  to  intimidation,  will  probably  do  much 
to  prevent  such  a  practice  gaining  ground.  At  Thirsk 
the  petition  has  utterly  failed,  the  sitting  member  swearing 
that  he  had  spent  under  $ool.,  and  did  not  intend  to  pay 
anything  more.  At  Bewdley,  Evesham,  Tewkesbury,  and 
Wallingford  the  petitioners  have  been  successful;  and, 
although  bribery  on  a  large  scale  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed,  yet  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  a 
section  in  these  constituencies  which,  in  the  language  of 
one  counsel,  must  have  money  or  beer  before  it  will  vote. 
All  these  boroughs  are  marked  out  for  disfranchisement 
whenever  Parliament  takes  up  in  earnest  a  new  Reform 
Bill.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  Gloucester,  Can- 
terbury, and  Macclesfield,  in  all  which  thriving  and  im- 
portant places  there  appears  to  be  a  permanent  taint  of 
corruption.  It  may  be  too  sanguine  a  view  to  take,  but 
still  it  may  be  hoped  that  election  petitions  will 
do  something  to  efface  this  taint  in  places  of  this 
kind.  Party  spirit  moves  the  friends  of  the  de- 
feated candidates  to  examine  into  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  successful  candidate  and  his  friends. 
What  has  been  done  on  both  sides  becomes  more  or  less 
known.  The  good  gentleman,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the 
worthy  benefactor  of  the  borough,  loses  his  seat,  and 
finds  that  all  the  indiscretions  of  himself  and  his  friends 
have  been  brought  to  light  and  made  the  theme  of  general 
gossip.  The  presiding  Judges  may  weep  with  him  over 
his  sad  and  most  undeserved  fate,  may  tell  him  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  nasty  laws  should  press  hardly  on  so  nice 
a  man,  and  sing  his  praises  as  if  he  were  a  Lord  Mayor 
who  had  just  finished  his  year  of  office ;  but  still  they 
do  turn  him  out.  It  is  borne  in  upon  him  and 
his  friends  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  get 
a  seat  unless  the  election  can  be  kept  pure.  The 
effect  on  the  friends  of  the  candidate  is  indeed  much 
more  important  than  that  on  the  candidate  himself.  They 
wanted,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  horrible  party 
feelings,  to  win  the  seat  for  a  man  of  their  shade  of 
opinion.  They  worked  hard,  and  in  the  result  they  find 
they  have  worked  in  vain.  This  must  do  them  some  good, 
and  must  teach  them  to  be  more  watchful  on  another 
occasion.  The  only  possible  mode  of  preventing  bribery 
in  constituencies  of  a  size  to  make  bribery  possible  is  to 
inspire  the  conviction  that  bribery  will  not  answer.  The 
law  is  strict  enough  if  it  is  only  enforced ;  and  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  Judges  view  election  petitions 
with  indignation.  Lord  Colekidge,  for  example,  to 
whom,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  such 
matters  fail,  has  shown  very  clearly  that  he  will  not 
allow  petitions  once  presented  to  be  lightly  with- 
drawn. He  wants  to  know  why  proceedings  presumably 
meant  to  promote  purity  of  election  should  be  unaccount- 
ably brought  to  an  end.  Persons  accustomed  to  courts 
would  watch  with  curiosity  the  expression  of  Lord  Cole- 
eidge's  face  while  he  was  perusing  an  affidavit  in  sup- 
port of  a  withdrawal  conceived  on  the  lines  suggested  at 
Plymouth.  He  would  scarcely  conceal  his  surprise  when 
he  found  the  petitioners  representing  that  since  instituting 
proceedings  they  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  grace, 
that  they  feared  they  were  animated  by  a  wish  to  gain  a 
seat  for  their  party,  that  they  had  discovered  that  the 
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sitting  member  was  returned  by  a  majority,  that  they  did 
not  like  to  cheat  the  poor  out  of  the  large  sums  the  sitting 
member  was  willing  to  give  them  as  long  as  he  sat ;  and 
that  therefore,  although  they  could  establish  a  clear  case 
of  legal  bribery,  they  wished  to  discontinue  all  proceed- 
ings that  must  annoy  a  good  man,  and  might  ultimately 
distress  Mr.  Justice  Manisty. 


THE  CINCINNATI  CONVENTION. 

THE  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati  has  done  its 
constituents  the  service  of  providing  them  with  a 
nominee  who  will  unite  in  his  support  the  entire  party. 
The  proceedings  were  less  dilatory  and  less  complicated 
than  the  operations  by  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Garfield 
was  mysteriously  evolved  at  Chicago.  According  to 
custom,  a  few  tentative  divisions  were  taken  with  the  re- 
sult of  furnishing  the  managers  of  the  election  with  infor- 
mation necessary  for  their  purpose.  Ingenious  speculators 
who  were  not  in  the  secret  suspected  that  the  preliminary 
votes  were  part  of  a  scheme  for  insuring  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Tilden.  The  belief  in  his  powers  of  political 
manipulation  was  so  strong  that  his  formal  disclaimer  of 
pretensions  to  the  Presidency  was  interpreted  as  an  elabo- 
rate contrivance  for  securing  the  nomination.  If  he  had 
any  design  of  the  kind  his  ambitious  hopes  are  disap- 
pointed. Those  who  really  controlled  the  Convention  in- 
tended from  the  first  to  nominate  General  Hancock,  who 
had  perhaps  been  originally  selected  in  the  expectation 
that  he  would  be  opposed  to  General  Grant.  It  was  then 
doubtful  whether  the  American  people  were  not  disposed 
to  prefer  military  reputation  to  political  ability.  After 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  General  Hancock  is  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  surviving  soldier  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  the  principal  lieutenant  of  General  Meade 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  proved  to  be  in  its 
results  the  most  decisive  struggle  of  the  war.  Sherman 
is  justly  odious  in  the  South  in  consequence  of  the  wilful 
devastation  which  he  committed  in  his  celebrated  march  to 
Atlanta;  and  General  Sheridan,  in  time  of  peace,  solicited 
from  General  Grant,  then  President,  permission  to  establish 
and  administer  martial  law  in  Louisiana.  It  also  hap- 
pened that  General  Hancock  was  the  only  Democrat  among 
the  general  officers  of  the  regular  army  ;  and  he  probably 
shares  the  opinion  of  the  party  as  to  the  interference  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  State  elections.  As  soon  as  the 
proper  time  arrived,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  delegates 
voted  for  General  Hancock.  The  honorary  office  of  Vice- 
President,  with  the  contingency  of  possible  succession  to 
the  higher  post,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indiana 
delegates,  who  selected  Mr.  English.  The  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  part  of  the  autumn  will  be  devoted  to  the  final 
struggle,  in  which  either  party  will  muster  its  full  strength. 
The  outlying  factions  are  more  powerless  than  on  any 
former  occasion,  though  the  anarchical  Labour  party,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Dennis  Kearney,  has  coalesced  with  the 
equally  respectable  advocates  of  greenbacks. 
,  If  personal  qualities  had  any  influence  in  the  choice 
of  a  President,  the  Democrats  would  perhaps  have  an 
advantage  over  their  opponents.  Mr.  Garfield  served  with 
credit  as  a  volunteer  officer  and  general  during  the  war ; 
but  General  Hancock  is  a  professional  soldier.  On  the  other 
hand,  Garfield  may  boast  that  he  was  engaged  during  his 
earlier  years  in  manual  labour,  while  Hancock  was  educated 
at  West  Point,  which  is  sometimes  denounced  as  an  aris- 
tocratic institution.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Garfield 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  management  of  electoral 
assemblies,  for  he  was  charged  at  Chicago  with  the  defence 
of  the  interests  of  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  himself  a  master  of 
the  art.  It  is  usual  for  a  Presidential  candidate  to  remain 
in  the  background  ;  but  he  may  direct  and  combine  the 
efforts  of  his  supporters.  Mr.  Tilden,  who  is  not  a  pro- 
fessed orator,  managed  his  own  election  in  1876,  though 
he  was  afterwards  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
victory.  He  probably  encouraged  the  exaggerated  belief 
in  his  pecuniary  resources  which  tended  to  stimulate  the 
zeal  and  sustain  the  confidence  of  his  adherents.  General 
Hancock  has  an  advantage  over  his  predecessor  in  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  his  freedom  from  connexion 
with  political  scandals,  true  or  false.  Mr.  Tilden  has 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  successful  career  often 
had  occasion  to  touch  pitch,  and  it  is  rather  to  hi 
wished  than  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  not  occasion- 
ally have  been  defiled.     A  more  practical  reason  for 


preferring  General  Hancock  to  Mr.  Tilden  is  furnished 
by  the  political  squabbles  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kelly, 
leader  of  the  Tammany  faction,  happening  to  hate  Mr. 
Tilden,  allowed  the  Republicans  to  win  the  last  State 
election  by  dividing  the  Democratic  faction.  He  threatened 
to  repeat  the  proceeding  at  the  election  of  President,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  keep  his  word.  The 
Democrats,  though  they  will  receive  the  support  of  all  the 
Southern  States,  can  only  return  a  President  on  condition 
of  obtaining  the  votes  of  New  York  and  of  another  great 
Northern  State.  Kelly,  who  has  since  the  nomination  at 
Cincinnati  resumed  his  party  allegiance,  insures  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  State  to  General  Hancock.  Even  the 
most  devoted  adherents  of  Tilden  must  admit  that  hi3 
candidature  would  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  the 
cession  of  New  York  to  the  Republicans. 

No  serious  political  issue  is  raised  by  the  impendmg 
election.  Both  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats,  after 
long  wavering  and  occasional  apostasy,  now  profess  the  true 
faith  of  resistance  to  any  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
The  Republicans  are,  of  the  two  parties,  the  more  strongly 
pledged  to  maintain  the  vicious  system  of  Protection. 
Some  of  the  Democratic  leaders  entertain  sounder  views, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  risk  their  popularity 
by  reduction  of  the  tariff.  The  respect  for  State  rights 
and  for  freedom  of  election  which  is  professed  by  the 
Democrats  has  been  practically  shown  by  the  actual  Re- 
publican President  throughout  his  term  of  office.  Civil 
Service  reform,  which  is  urgently  needed,  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  both  the  rival  programmes  ;  and  it  will 
be  equally  neglected  or  postponed  under  a  Democratic  or  a 
Republican  President.  The  proverbial  phrase  of  "  the 
"  spoils  to  the  victors  "  expresses  the  profound  conviction 
of  those  who  elect  the  President.  His  friends  will  be  the 
victors ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  smallest  degree  inclined 
to  surrender  their  perquisites.  Mr.  Sherman,  who  was 
once  a  Civil  Service  reformer,  has  lately  employed  all  the 
numerous  dependents  of  the  Treasury  throughout  the  Union 
in  the  promotion  of  his  personal  interests.  The  foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy  of  both  parties  will  be  the  same.  Since 
the  abolition  of  slavery  the  Democrats  have  ceased  to  de- 
sire the  acquisition  of  Cuba  or  of  any  portion  of  Mexican 
territory.  The  Republicans  steadily  opposed  their  own 
nominee  when  General  Grant  had  a  fancy  for  the  annexation 
of  San  Domingo.  With  most  of  the  European  States  the 
American  Government  has  little  to  do ;  but  there  are  un- 
fortunately always  unsettled  questions  with  England  ;  and 
the  pugnacious  precedents  of  former  times  are  invariably 
followed.  Mr.  Evarts's  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
be  as  peremptory  as  the  present  Secretary  of  State  in 
demanding  satisfaction  for  the  doubtful  injuries  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  suffered  by  New  England 
fishermen  in  Newfoundland.  A  Democratic  Secretary  might 
not  improbably,  if  occasion  offered,  even  emulate  Mr. 
Evarts's  wonderful  application  to  the  English  Government 
to  remit  the  damages  awarded  to  Canada  by  the  arbitrator. 
Neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Democratic  Congress  will  be  ad- 
vised by  the  President  to  refund  the  excess  of  the 
Alabama  damages  which  were  wrongfully  recovered.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  General  Hancock,  if  he  is  elected,  w1'^ 
not  revive  the  practice  of  Democratic  Presidents  before  the 
war,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bdchanan,  always  in- 
cluded an  attack  on  England  in  each  of  their  Messages  to 
Congress.  It  is  perhaps  natural  to  make  the  most  of 
foreign  complications,  which  are  few  and  rare.  The  most 
formidable  question  which  may  be  raised  relates  to  the 
novel  claim  of  an  exclusive  right  to  the  control  of  any 
passage  which  may  be  formed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  are  probably  by  this  time 
occupied  in  the  construction  of  imaginary  Cabinets.  A 
newly-elected  President  generally  offers  a  certain  number 
of  places  to  the  defeated  competitors  for  nomination  ;  he 
has  also  to  reward  his  principal  supporters  ;  and  he  must 
consider  the  claims  of  some  of  the  great  States.  Mr.  Gar- 
field, who  was  the  confidential  election  agent  of  Mr. 
Sherman,  will  probably,  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  reap- 
point his  former  patron  to  his  pi-esent  office.  Mr.  Blaine 
is  entitled  by  usage  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Conkling 
will  probably,  like  General  Grant,  be  excluded,  though  he 
will  still  be  powerful  as  a  Senator  and  a  party  leader.  A 
Democratic  President  will  not  have  an  equal  abundance  of 
conspicuous  aspirants  to  office  to  embarrass  his  choice.  The 
party  suffers  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  want  of  official 
experience  which  naturally  results  from  twenty  years 
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of  oxclnsion  from  office.  Mr.  BAYARD  and  Mr.  TmjRMAH 
would  probably  bo  efficient  members  of  tho  Cabinot,  and 
tho  claims  of  Now  York  and  of  any  otbcr  Northern  Stato 
which  supports  tho  Democratic  candidate  must  bo  rospoot- 
i'ully  considorod.  Tho  impending  "  campaign,"  as  tho 
canvass  is  designated  in  the  political  dialect  of  the  United 
States,  will  for  the  next,  four  or  five  months  furnish  a  large 
part  of  tho  community  with  pleasant  and  harmless  excite- 
ment. It  is  only  by  tho  use  of  strong  languago  that  orators 
and  journalists  can  disguise  from  thoso  whom  they  address 
their  own  well-founded  conviction  that  the  choice  to  bo  made 
•will  in  no  material  degree  affect  tho  interests  of  tho  Re- 
public. It  is  almost  surprising  that  oven  a  pretenco  of 
anxiety  can  bo  sustained  during  so  long  an  interval ;  but 
Americans  have  unbounded  energy  and  volubility,  and  tho 
peoplo  wishes,  not,  according  to  the  adage,  to  bo  deceived 
by  its  leaders,  but  to  pretend  to  bo  deceived,  as  a  reader 
willingly  surrenders  himself  to  tho  illusions  of  fiction. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  AMNESTY. 

THE  French  Senate  finds  itself  confronted  by  a  highly 
inconvenient  dilemma.    The  Amnesty  Bill  sent  up  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  before  it,  and  it  has  to  determine 
how  to  deal  with  it.    If  the  Senate  followed  its  own  pre- 
ferences in  the  matter,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
conclusion  it  would  arrive  at.    The  dilemma  would  imme- 
diately become  no  dilemma  at  all,  and  the  Amnesty  Bill 
•would  be  promptly  rejected.    But  the  question  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  this  easy  fashion,  since,  if  the  wishes  of 
the  legislators  were  the  only  thing  to  be  consulted,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  have  thrown  out  the  Amnesty 
Bill  as  readily  as  the  Senate.    It  seems  to  be  perfectly 
understood  that  the  Chamber  has  voted  for  the  Bill,  not 
because  the  Deputies  wished  the  Communists  to  be  am- 
nestied, but  because  they  disliked  the  possible  consequences 
to  themselves  of  refusing  to  amnesty  them.     Before  a 
Republican  can  vote  against  M.  Gambetta,  he  must  have 
something  more  than  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He 
must  be  content  to  abandon  political  life.   More  than  this, 
he  must  have  parted  company  with  the  Republic  of  the 
future,  unless  indeed  he  is  prepared  to  welcome  it  in  the 
person  of  M.  Clemenceau.    There  was  a  time  when  it 
seemed  doubtful  what  kind  of  a  Republic  M.  Gambetta 
might  design  to  set  up  ;  but  it  has  never  been  doubtful 
that  the  Republic  conceived  by  him,  whatever  its  charac- 
ter might  be,  would  be  the  next  Republic  set  up  in  France. 
The  Republic  of  M.  Thiers  was  a  different  affair  alto- 
gether. It  rested  on  different  ideas,  it  appealed  to  different 
classes,  it  had  a  different  estimate  of  the  past,  and  a  diffe- 
rent theory  of  the  future.    But  the  Republic  of  M.  Thiers 
was  ruined  by  the  timidity  of  its  friends  and  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  its  enemies.    Since  the  16th  of  May,  at  all 
events,  it  has  never  had  a  chance.  M.  GrGvy,  M.  Waddington, 
M.  de  Freycinet  have  been  really  the  pioneers  of  a  new 
Republic,  the  Republic  of  M.  Gambetta.    For  the  time 
none  other  seems  possible  in  France,  and  moderate  Repub- 
licans who  adhere  to  it  may  be  excused  if  they  can  see  no 
alternative  except  a  Republic  which  would  be  still  more  un- 
like the  kind  of  Government  that  they  in  their  hearts  wish 
to  live  under.    Looking  at  matters  in  this  way,  how  is  a 
Republican  Senator  to  vote  against  the  amnesty  ?  He 
cannot  plead  that  he  does  not  know  what  M.  Gambetta's 
opinion  on  the  question  is ;  that,  as  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  M.  Gambetta  has  no  opportunity  of  making  it 
public  ;  and  that  no  one  is  bound  to  be  privy  to  his  rela- 
tions with  a  particular  newspaper.    M.  Gambetta  has 
made  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
■what  he  thinks  about  the  amnesty  ;  and,  after  his  speech 
on  the  2  ist  of  last  month,  to  vote  against  it  is  to  break 
away  from  him  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  possible. 
_  There  are  Senators,  however,  who,  though  they  are  not 
m  the  least  inclined  to  support  a  measure  simply  because 
M.  Gambetta  supports  it,  may  yet  be  in  doubt  what  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  Amnesty  Bill.    They  are  survivors  of 
the  Republic  of  M.  Thiers,  or  else  they  are  men  who  from 
??nVActions  or  antecedents  find  it  impossible  to  work  with 
M.  Gambetta,  and  so  are  inclined  to  see  whether  the 
chapter  of  accidents  may  not  have  some  unexpected  re- 
verse in  keeping  for  him.    Yet  it  is  not  a  matter  of  course 
even  for  men  like  M.  Dofaore  or  M.  Jules  Simon  to  vote 
against  the  Amnesty  Bill.     To  begin  with,  they  have 
already   voted   against    the    7th   Clause,    and  thereby 
drawn  lamely  on  the  amount  of  unpopularity  which  it  is 


prudontfor  tho  Senate  to  incur.  In  the  next  place,  voting 
against  tho  Amnesty  Bill  will  bo  a  far  more  serious  olTonco 
than  voting  against  tho  7th  Clause.  There  was  no  personal 
risk  involved  in  the  latter  proceeding  ;  there  may  be  sorno 
personal  risk  involved  in  tho  former.  The  Hxtremo  Re- 
publicans, tho  men  who  are  always  ready  to  urgo  tho 
Moderato  Republicans  into  violent  measures,  and  some- 
times ready  to  resort  to  violont  measures  on  their  own 
account,  did  not  care  about  tho  7th  Clause  They  thought 
it  a  worthless  compromise,  and  held  tho  politician  who 
thought  that  the  Clerical  question  would  bo  disposed 
of  if  mombors  of  religious  orders  were  excluded  from 
schools  to  bo  little  better  than  a  Clerical  himself.  But  these 
same  men  do  care,  and  care  a  great  deal,  about  the  amnesty. 
They  want  to  have  the  Commune,  and  the  methods  of 
action  employed  by  the  Commune,  whitewashed;  and 
many  of  them  may  have  a  personal  interest — an  interest 
depending  on  kindred  or  friendship — in  the  release  from 
prison  or  the  return  from  exile  of  particular  Communists. 
Consequently,  to  vote  against  the  amnesty  will  make  a  Sena- 
tor unpopular  in  another  and  more  serious  sense  than  that 
in  which  voting  against  the  7th  Clause  made  him  un- 
popular. On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  Senate  may  be  said  to 
have  profited  by  its  rejection  of  that  clause.  Tho  difficul- 
.  tics  the  Government  may  get  into  by  enforcing  the  decrees 
I  against  the  religious  orders — and  it  is  too  soon  to  say  that 
:  these  difficulties  will  not  be  considerable — will  ,be  so  many 
testimonies  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Senate.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  bought  its  independence  cheap.  But  the 
rejection  of  the  amnesty  may  be  a  far  more  serious  busi- 
ness. The  Senate  had  the  advantage  in  the  former  case  of 
being  in  a  position  to  give  the  Government  a  polite 
snub,  and  nothing  more.  M.  de  Freycinet  had  it  in  his 
power  to  carry  out  without  consulting  the  Senate  a  more 
stringent  form  of  the  policy  to  which  the  Senate  had 
refused  its  assent.  He  had  to  ask  leave  to  expel  religious 
orders  from  schools,  but  he  was  able  without  asking- 
leave  to  expel  religious  orders  from  their  own  dwellings. 
But  if  the  Senate  rejects  the  Amnesty  Bill,  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet will  to  all  appearance  be  powerless.  There  are  no 
obsolete  laws — at  least  none  have  yet  been  discovered — 
which  enable  him  to  restore  Communists  to  their  civil 
rights.  Yet  the  hopes  which  will  have  been  excited  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  Amnesty  Bill  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  are  not  of  a  kind  which  can  disappear  without 
something  more  being  heard  of  them.  Nor  is  M.  Gambetta 
exactly  the  man  who,  after  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
associate  himself  with  the  amnesty,  will  easily  put  up 
with  its  rejection  by  a  Chamber  to  which  he  has  no  special 
love.  Thus  the  Conservative  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
may  be  moved  to  offer  no  active  assistance  to  the  Bill  by 
higher  considerations  than  those  of  mere  personal  conve- 
nience. What  if  the  rejection  of  the  Amnesty  Bill  should 
involve  the  abolition  of  the  Senate?  The  Right  will  be  quite 
indifferent  to  this  possibility,  for  their  nominal  Conserva- 
tism does  not  make  them  at  all  more  friendly  to  the  existing 
Constitution  than  if  they  belonged  to  the  Irreconcilable 
Left.  But  there  are  some  real  Conservatives  in  the  Senate, 
men  who  wish  to  see  the  existing  Constitution  maintained 
and  amended,  not  replaced  by  a  new  Constitution  of  a  less 
Conservative  type.  To  these  the  abolition  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  which  the  Right  might  welcome  as  merely  a 
prelude  to  a  new  falling  out  among  Republicans,  amid 
which  honest  Royalists  might  hope  to  come  by  their  own, 
would  be  a  cause  of  genuine  regret.  If  to  allow  the 
Amnesty  Bill  to  pass  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding  this 
catastrophe,  they  may  think  it  best  to  abstain  from  voting 
against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  use  of  a  Second  Chamber 
which  gives  way  to  pressure  the  moment  that  it  becomes 
serious  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  Second  Chambers 
are  not  designed  to  be  absolutely  rigid.  In  modern 
Constitutions  the  popular  Chamber  is  the  wilful  man 
that  must  have  his  way ;  the  Second  Chamber  is  the 
wife  who  has  often  the  power  of  preventing  him  from 
becoming  wilful.  The  French  Senate  can  hardly  hope 
to  exert  greater  power  than  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  English  House  of  Lords  has  retained  its  power 
by  judiciously  abstaining  from  exerting  it  in  cases  where 
the  popular  will  is  clearly  ascertained.  As  regards  the 
amnesty  this  condition  is  plainly  satisfied.  For  present 
purposes  in  France  M.  Gambetta  is  the  popular  will. 
He  would  not  have  exchanged  the  President's  chair 
for  the  tribune  unless  he  had  convinced  himself  that  he 
had  the  nation — the  available  and  political  nation,  that  is 
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to  say — at  his  back.  It  will  be  a  further  reason  probably  I 
with  the  Senate  for  not  rejecting  the  Bill  that,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  destroys  any  reputation  that  Ministers 
may  have  previously  had  for  independence  or  consistency, 
it  will  not  much  matter  that  there  are  a  few  more 
Communists  in  France.  There  is  no  danger  at  present  of 
another  Communist  outbreak.  Whether,  when  oppor- 
tunism in  the  person  of  M.  Gambetta  is  plainly  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  this  will  be  equally  true  is  another 
matter ;  but  for  the  present  the  Extreme  Left  find  the 
Government  fairly  pliable,  and  so  are  not  tempted  to 
resort  to  violent  measures  in  order  to  get  what  they 
want.  If  the  appeal  to  force  should  be  again  made, 
experience  has  shown  that  France  is  strong  enough  to 
put  down  revolution  when  she  has  the  mind,  and  she 
is  not  likely  to  lose  this  faculty  under  M.  Gambetta. 
There  are  other  considerations  which  make  the  wisdom 
of  granting  a  plenary  amnesty  exceedingly  doubtful,  but 
they  are  derived  rather  from  the  effect  which  the  con- 
cession is  likely  to  have  on  the  friends  of  order  than 
from  any  stimulus  which  it  will  give  to  revolutionary 
enterprises.  With  all  this  in  their  minds  the  Senate  may 
perhaps  content  itself  with  leaving  ordinary  criminals  to 
work  out  their  sentences.  A  Second  Chamber  can  hardly 
be  abolished  for  refusing  to  see  that  murder  and  robbeiy 
cease  to  be  objectionable  when  they  happen  to  have  been 
committed  in  a  time  of  political  excitement. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

TP  the  Government  hoped  that  the  announcement  of 
JL  their  intention  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
licensing  laws  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  rash  re- 
solutions on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  have 
been  disappointed.  The  only  result  of  the  information 
has  been  to  lessen  the  very  slight  sense  of  responsibility 
that  the  House  possessed.  When  the  Government  are 
going  to  legislate  upon  a  large  question  like  the  liquor 
traffic,  to  vote  for  impracticable  resolutions  or  impractic- 
able Bills,  which  only  propose  to  touch  the  fringe  of  it, 
becomes  the  safest  of  amusements.  The  Government  may 
be  trusted  not  to  let  the  bread  be  permanently  taken  out  of 
their  mouths.  If  a  resolution  is  adopted,  they  will  delay 
acting  upon  it  until  they  have  had  time  to  consider  it  in 
the  light  of  their  own  measure.  If  a  Bill  is  read  a  second 
time,  they  will  take  care  that  in  the  Lords,  if  not  in 
the  Commons,  it  makes  shipwreck  on  those  unavoidable 
delays  which  are  so  many  thorns  in  the  flesh  to  ambitious 
private  members.  Consequently,  every  one  who  thinks 
he  has  discovered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  hitherto  irre- 
pressible tendency  of  man  to  drink  when  he  is  thirsty,  and 
sometimes  when  he  is  not,  now  sees  his  opportunity  before 
him.  He  can  approach  a  wavering  supporter  with 
that  best  of  arguments,  that  nothing  will  come  of  it,  and 
thereupon  the  wavering  supporter  remembers  that  some 
of  his  constituents  will  certainly  be  pleased  if  he 
consents,  while  those  of  them  who  are  displeased  will, 
equally  with  himself,  draw  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
the  vote  is  purely  formal.  It  is  in  this  temper  that  the 
new  House  of  Commons  has  successively  dealt  with  Local 
Option  and  with  Sunday  Closing.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
Resolution,  Mr.  Pease's  Resolution,  and  Mr.  Roberts's 
Bill  have  alike  been  accepted. ;  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  either  voted  for  them,  or  contributed,  to  their  adoption 
by  staying  away,  are  probably  now  cheering  themselves 
by  the  reflection  that  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  any 
of  them  for  this  Session. 

The  Sabbath,  said  Mr.  Pease,  in  a  spirit  of  toleration 
which  he  was  unable  long  to  maintain,  was  made  for  man. 
It  soon  appeared  '  that  what  Mr.  Pease  meant  was  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  metropolitan  man ;  for  man, 
that  is,  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  resent  to  some 
purpose  the  doctrine  that  man  was  made  for  the  Sabbath. 
Mr.  Phase's  wish  is  evidently  to  make  Londoners  spend 
their  Sunday  in  London.  If  they  go  out  into  the  country, 
they  must  either  come  back  hungry  and  thirsty,  or  else 
get  their  wants  supplied  by  pi'esenting  themselves  to  the 
publican  in  that  most  unpleasing  and  disingenuous  of 
characters,  the  bond  fide  traveller.  The  only  place  where 
a  man  will  be  able  to  get  a  glass  of  beer  without  sub- 
jecting himself  to  cross-examination,  or  feeling  that  he  is 
conniving  at  an  evasion  of  the  law,  is  the  Metro- 
politan district.  If  Mr.  Pease  is  of  opinion  that 
the  thousands  of  young  men  who  have   no   homes  to 


go  to  will  be  the  better  for  being  kept  in  Lon- 
don, by  the  difficulty  of  getting  food  and  drink  if 
they  go  out  of  it,  he  must  have  formed  a  higher  estimate 
of  metropolitan  morality  than  the  result  is  likely  to  bear 
out.  People  who  legislate  on  the  drink  question  are  apt 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  obvious  truths ;  but  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  bicyclist  was  too  obvious  a  truth 
even  for  a  friend  of  temperance  to  shut  his  eyes  to.  For 
thirty  miles  round  London  and  every  other  great  town 
the  Sunday  bicyclist  is  to  be  met  everywhere.  He  is  not 
loved  by  those  whose  business  lies  with  horses ;  but,  if  he 
occasionally  brings  a  rider  or  driver  to  grief,  he  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  himself,  and  he  belongs  to  a  class 
which  is  too  numerous  to  be  properly  left  unconsidered. 
Will  sobriety  be  promoted  if  the  bicyclist  is  encouraged  to 
remain  at  home  on  the  oidy  day  when  he  can  travel  any 
considerable  distance  ?  Mr.  Pease  will,  no  doubt,  reply 
that  the  bicyclist  is  a  bond  fide  traveller.  But,  if  the  term 
is  to  be  taken  to  include  him,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
Sunday  closing  will  become  inoperative.  How  is  the 
publican  to  enjoy  his  day  of  rest  if  he  is  to  be  always 
opening  his  door  to  bond  fide  travellers  taking  their 
weekly  outing  on  a  bicycle  ?  It  would  be  less  trouble 
i  to  him  to  keep  it  open  altogether.  Of  the  two,  even 
j  Mr.  Stevenson's  proposal  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Pease's. 
Impartial  tyranny  is  less  irritating  than  tyranny  which  is 
suspended  when  resistance  is  expected.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  one  of  the  motives  which  make  Mr.  Pease 
so  anxious  to  conciliate  the  metropolitan  public  is  the  fact 
that  the  metropolitan  public  are  strong  enough  to  make 
conciliation  necessary.  Sir  Richard  Cross  is  quite  right 
when  he  says  that,  if  all  the  public-houses  in  London  were 
closed  on  Sunday,  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  peace.  In  other  words,  men  must 
be  allowed  to  drink  when  they  are  numerous  enough  to 
make  a  riot  if  they  are  debarred  from  drinking.  When 
they  are  too  few  to  make  their  dislike  of  Sunday  closing 
serious,  their  wishes  may  be  disregarded.  This  may  be 
prudent  legislation,  but  it  is  certainly  not  heroic ;  the 
pleasure  of  putting  an  end  to  other  people's  enjoyment 
seldom  is. 

When  Sir  Richard  Cross  assumed  that,  if  public  opinion 
were  in  favour  of  closing  public-houses  on  Sunday,  not  a 
single  member  would  wish  to  keep  them  open,  he  may  have 
known  those  on  whose  behalf  he  spoke.  In  that  case  we 
must  be  pardoned  if  we  take  the  tone  of  the  Pharisee,  and 
rejoice  that  we  are  not  as  members  of  Parliament  are. 
There  is  a  sense  of  course  in  which  Sir  Richard  Cross's 
statement  is  perfectly  harmless.  If  by  public  opinion  being 
in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  he  meant  a  state  of  things  in 
which  no  one  wished  to  go  to  a  public-house  on  Sunday,  the 
public-houses  might  certainly  be  closed.  In  that  case, 
however,  the  motive  for  closing  them  would  be  wanting, 
and  the  zeal  displayed  for  closing  them  would  die  out.  It 
is  not  the  empty  public-house  that  it  is  wished  to  close, 
but  the  full  one  ;  and  when  public  opinion  is  spoken 
of  as  being  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  what  is  meant  is 
the  opinion  of  the  class  which  does  not  go  to  public-houses, 
or  of  the  class  which  goes  to  them  too  often,  and  would 
like  in  its  rare  intervals  of  uncomfortable  sobriety  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  drunk  withheld  from  it. 
Neither  of  these  classes  has  any  right  to  be  specially 
listened  to  on  the  subject.  The  people  whose  opinion  is 
really  important  are  that  large  class  who  go  to  a  public- 
house  either  for  society  or  for  refreshment.  Working- 
men  go  there  mainly  for  the  former  object ;  young  men  of 
the  middle  classes  go  there  principally  for  the  latter.  Both 
objects  are  in  themselves  perfectly  legitimate,  and  both  are 
entirely  ignored  by  the  temperance  fanatics.  Has  the  opinion 
of  the  men  to  whom  the  public-house  seiwes  for  a  club,  or  of 
the  men  to  whom  it  serves  for  an  hotel,  even  been  asked  on 
the  point  ?  That  is  the  real  question  to  which  an  answer  is 
wanted.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  all  the  house- 
holders in  a  town  have  signed  petitions  in  favour  of 
Sunday  closing,  if  the  people  who  go  to  public-houses  on 
Sunday  are  not  householders.  This  is  not  a  subject  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  entitled  to  any  weight. 
The  persons  to  be  consulted  are  the  few  who  want  to  go  to 
public-houses,  not  the  many  who  are  content  to  stay  away. 
Unfortunately  the  opinion  of  this  minority  is  not  very 
easily  got  at.  Many  men  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  de- 
barred from  getting  a  glass  of  beer  when  they  are  out  for 
a  Sunday  walk,  who  might  not  like  their  names  to  ap- 
pear on  a  petition  against  Sunday  closing.  They  do 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  worse  than  the  habitual  toper, 
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inasmuch  a3  bo  is  at  least  anxious  to  bo  put  out 
of  totnptation's  way,  wbilo  tlioy  are  only  anxious  to 
remain  within  reach  of  it.  As  regards  Wales,  tho 
fact  that  twenfy-nino  ont  of  ita  thirty  members  sup- 
ported Mr.  KoiiKKTs's  Bill  mado  it  impossible!  for  those 
who  had  supported  a-  similar  measure  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  oiler  any  opposition  to  its  passing.  If  a  majo- 
lity  of  . Scotchmen  ami  Irishmen  are  to  he  allowed  to  dic- 
1  ate  to  a  minority  of  their  follows  what.whcrc,  and  when  they 
shall  driuk,  how  is  a  similar  concession  to  be  denied  to  a 
majority  of  Welshmen  ?  The  mistako  lay  in  passing  either 
tho  Scotch  Act  or  tho  Irish  Act.  Tho  Imperial  Parliament 
can  have  no  more  deserving  clients  than  the  oppressed  rem- 
nants of  tho  three  nationalities  ;  and,  though  Sunday  closing 
may  not  be  a  form  of  oppression  that  raises  any  special 
outciy,  its  victims  are  none  the  less  oppressed.  It  was 
not  to  bo  expected  that  this  view  should  find  expression  in 
tho  present  Houso  of  Commons  when  it  failed  to  gain  at- 
tention even  in  the  last.  While  the  Irish  Bill  was  under 
discussion  both  parties  committed  themselves  to  tho  mis- 
chievous theory  that  A.  and  B.,  who  do  not  want  to  go  to 
public-houses,  may  rightly  shut  them  against  0.,  who  docs 
want  to  go  to  them,  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the 
purpose  which  C.  has  in  view.  The  total-abstainers  are  a 
great  deal  too  clever  not  to  make  full  use  of  this  blunder. 
Men  who  are  ready  to  forego  their  principles  in  order  to 
secure  votes  must  not  expect  to  be  let  oft"  with  a  single 
act  of  surrender. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CENTENARY. 

THE  centenary  which  is  being  celebrated  to-day  by  the  some- 
what hazardous  experiment  of  a  gathering  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Sunday  school  children  in  the  gardens  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  of  Lambeth  may  fairly  be  considered  what  the  Times  is 
pleased  to  call  "  an  event  of  epochal  character."    A  century  is  a 
considerable  period  eveu  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  natural  to 
ask  ourselves  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  what  a  century  of  Sunday 
schools  has  done  for  us  ?    Not  that  it  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of 
the  system  as  originating  in  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  Robert 
Raikes  of  Gloucester  in  1780.    Something  of  the  kind  is  said  to 
have  been  established  at  Milan  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  his  name  is  accordingly,  it  seems,  to  stand  first  on 
the  memorial  column  erected  in  memory  of  the  present  celebration. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  have  witnessed  the  striking  spectacle,  to 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  referred  the  other  day  in 
his  speech  at  Guildhall,  and  which  may  still  be  observed  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  nave  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  children  in  various  groups  receiving  catechetical  in- 
struction.   In  fact  the  idea  of  this  method  of  instruction  sprang 
up,  not  in  the  eighteenth  century  but  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  both 
of  the  great  divisions  into  which  Christendom  was  rent  by  the 
Reformation.    We  have  spoken  already  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  is 
generally  credited  with  the  composition  of  what  is  called  the  Tri- 
dentine  Catechism,  but  is  in  fact  a  manual  of  instruction  in  the 
Creed,  Decalogue,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Sacraments,  ordered  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  not  published  till  a  year  or 
two  after  the  Council  was  dissolved,  and  following  much  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  Catechism  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  though 
at  much  greater  length  and  of  course  with  many  dilferences  of 
detail.    The  latter  was  from  the  first  ordered  to  be  publicly  taught 
in  church  on  Sunday  afternoons.    In  the  rubrics  of  1549  aud  1552 
the  curate  of  every  parish  was  directed  "  upon  Sundays  and  holy 
days  half  an  hour  before  even-song" — altered  in  1662  to  "after 
the  Second  Lesson  at  evening  prayer  " — "  openly  in  the  church 
to  instruct  and  examine  the  children  of  his  parish  in  some 
part  of  the  Catechism."     How  far  this  injunction  was  car- 
ried out  at  the  time  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  had  cer- 
tainly become  a  dead  letter  for  a  long  time  when  the  early 
Tractarians  began  to  revive  the  practice  of  catechizing,  instead  of 
preaching,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  chiefly  on  grounds  of  rubrical 
correctness.    In  the  present  day  the  custom  of  afternoon  cate- 
chizing in  church  has  been  very  widely  adopted  in  town  churches, 
where  there  are  usually  both  afternoon  and  evening  services,  from 
its  obvious  practical  convenience.    Some  clergymen  indeed,  whose 
names  are  well  known,  have  acquired  an  exceptional  reputation 
for  their  skill  in  what  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest,  but  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult,  duties  to  discharge 
efficiently.    And  its  importance  has  undoubtedly  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  impediments  to  religious  instruction  on  week-days 
even  in  voluntary  schools,  and  still  more  in  Board  Schools,  created 
by  recent  legislation.    But  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  idea 
ot  utilizing  Sunday  for  this  purpose  had  no  existence  before  the 
time  of  Raikes,  either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  still  less  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  neglected,  as  far  as  authoritative 
enactments  went,  to  make    careful    provision  for    it,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  nothing  of   the  kind  was  beino- 
actually  carried  out  at  the  time  he  began  bis  benevolent  cru- 
sade against  juvenile  ignorance  and  vice  at  Gloucester.  The 
scheme  of  organizing  Sunday  school  instruction  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regular  staff  of  paid  teachers  was  his,  but  during  the 
thirty  years  intervening  between  the  commencement  of  his  work 


and  his  death  in  181 1  an  important  and  on  tho  wholo  beneficial 
Change  had  been  introduced — at  tho  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  u 
Wesloyan — by  the  substitution  of  unpaid  for  paid  teachers.  And 
this  arrangement,  which,  as  wo  shall  see  presently,  is  not  wholly 
without  its  drawbacks,  has  boon  not  unjustly  tunned  "  tho  key- 
stone of  tho  modern  Sunday  school  system. " 

To  appreciate  aright  tho  significance  of  tho  movement  origi- 
nated in  1780  wo  must  remember  that  the  state  both  of  national 
education  and  national  religion  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Tho 
"  sccculum  rationalist  kiwi"  was  drawing  to  its  close;  religious 
scepticism  and  indilfereutism  were  advancing  quietly,  but  surely, 
pari  passu,  and  their  advance  was  accelerated,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
points  out,  by  "  tho  selfishness,  tho  corruption,  the  worship  of 
expediency,  the  scepticism  as  to  all  higher  motives  that  character- 
ized tho  politicians''  of  tho  day,  and  "the  heartless  cynicism 
reigning  in  fashionable  life."  Tho  influence  of  tho  Church 
was  declining;  Convocation  had  been  silenced;  tho  Trinitarian 
controversy  was  thought  to  have  weakened  orthodox  beliof;  the 
neglect  of  Sunday  observance  was  publicly  denounced  as  habitual 
and  notorious ;  zeal  had  waxed  cold  even  among  the  most  pro- 
minent churchmen,  and  it  was  the  common  taunt  of  her  enemies 
aud  lamentation  of  her  friends  that  "  the  Church  was  dying  of 
dignity."  Nor  did  education  fare  much  better  than  religion. 
"  The  Universities,"  to  cite  Mr.  Lecky's  testimony  once  more,  "had 
fallen  into  great  moral  and  intellectual  decrepitude."  The  public 
schools  were  more  noted  for  the  bullying  than  for  the  learning 
fostered  within  their  walls.  The  endowments  of  the  Grammar 
schools  had  too  often  been  plundered  or  perverted  to  other  pur- 
poses ;  some  idea  of  their  condition  then  may  be  gathered  from  a 
case  within  our  own  memory  of  the  clerical  master  of  one  of  these 
institutions  who,  having  a  taste  for  music  and  none  for  teaching, 
deliberately  emptied  his  school  and  devoted  his  ill-won  leisure  to 
playing  on  the  violin.  Of  "  primary  education,"  as  it  is  now  called, 
there  was  no  conception ;  neither  name  nor  thing  existed.  And 
of  the  amount  and  kind  of  religious  education  usually  imparted  to 
the  upper  classes  some  notion  may  be  inferred  from  a  well-known 
story  told  at  a  much  later  date  of  the  famous  Dr.  Keats, 
Headmaster  of  Eton,  aud  preserved  in  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte's  in- 
teresting history  of  the  School.  It  had  not  been  the  custom 
to  give  any  religious  instruction  at  all  at  Eton  except  in  the  shape 
of  sermons  in  Chapel;  and  Latin  verses  used  to  be  done  on  Sunday. 
Some  friend  however  suggested  to  Dr.  Keats  the  propriety  of 
giving  his  sixth  form  a  Greek  Testament  lesson.  Pie  adopted 
the  suggestion  and  naturally  began  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  the  boys  construed  quietly  through  without  any 
comment  till  they  reached  the  Beatitudes  in  the  fifth  chapter. 
Then  it  first  occurred  to  the  doctor  that  the  occasion  for  what 
preachers  call  "a  practical  application  of  the  subject''  had  arrived, 
and  he  observed  on  the  sixth  Beatitude,  "  You  see,  boys,  you  are 
bound  to  be  pure  in  heart,  and  if  yon  arc  not,  I  shall  flog  you." 
Dr.  Keats's  flagellations  were  known  to  be  no  joke,  and  we  may  hope 
the  exhortation  took  due  effect.  But  when  this  was  the  level 
of  religious  instruction  for  the  alumni  of  Eton,  it  was  not  likely 
that  much  attention  would  be  bestowed  on  the  teaching  of  the 
poor,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Lord  Mahon  saying  that 
"  throughout  England  the  education  of  thelabouring  classes  was  most 
grievously  neglected,"  and  that  among  the  principal  means  tending 
to  foster  a  better  spirit  in  the  coming  age  was  the  institution  of 
Sunday  schools.  Kaikes  formed  at  first  a  very  moderate  estimate 
of  his  own  work,  and  said  the  attempt  was  at  least  a  harmless 
one,  and  was  intended  to  check  the  deplorable  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath.  He  began  with  twenty  children  at  Gloucester;  there 
are  reported  now  to  be  four  millions  and  a  half  in  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  while  the  movement  set  on  foot  by  Raikes  was  a  most 
praiseworthy  and  has  proved  on  the  whole  a  very  beneficial  one, 
it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  deny  that  there  are  some  very 
serious  drawbacks  to  its  efficiency  and  success.    It  is  abundantly 
possible  to  give  children  too  much  schooling  as  well  as  too  much 
Church  on  Sunday,  and  they  have  very  often  been  oppressed  with 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  both.    An  hour  or  two  of  Sunday  school 
succeeded  by  a  two  hours'  service,  probably  ending  with  a  sermon 
entirely  beyond  their  comprehension,  is  more  than  any  children 
can  be  expected  to  endure  with  patience,  certainly  more  than  any 
child  will  undergo  with  profit.  Shorter  services,  specially  arranged 
for  children,  with  plenty  of  singing  and  a  discourse  neither  too  long 
nor  too  learned  to  secure  their  attention,  offer  one  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Our  present  business  however  is  not  so  much  to  provide 
remedies  as  to  point  out  defects.  One  of  these  defects  has  unquestion- 
ably arisen  from  that  very  employment  of  unpaid  teachers  which  is 
said  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  entire  system.  Unpaid  teachers,  unless 
they  are  carefully  organized  and  trained,  are  very  apt  to  be  incom- 
petent ones,  and  the  popular  delusion  that  anybody  is  fit  to  teach 
children,  combined  with  the  particular  delusion  of  many  ex- 
cellent but  entirely  inefficient  or  superficial  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
that  they  are  themselves  exceptionally  competent  for  the  task,  has 
helped  on  this  undesirable  consummation.     There  are  many  well 
authenticated  stories  afloat  intended  to  illustrate  the  stupidity  of 
school-children — as  of  the  girl  who,  on  being  asked  what  she 
meant  by  her  "  ghostly  enemy,"  replied,  after  due  meditation, 
Please,  ma'am,  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  most  of  these  stories  really 
reflect  quite  as  much  on  the  capacities  of  the  teacher  as  of  the 
taught.    Mr.  Stephen  Gladstone,  the  Rector  of  Hawarden,  who 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  advocatus 
diuboli,  put  some  aspects  of  the  ad  verse  side  of  the  question  strongly, 
but  hardly  too  strongly,  in  his  comments  on  Church  of  England 
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Sunday  schools  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rural  Deanery 
of  Mold  : — 

lie  said  he  believed  no  good  institution  was  so  enormously  overpraised 
as  the  present  school  system.  lie  helieved  it  did  not  deserve  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  praise  which  it  freely  bestowed  upon  itself  and  which  an 
ignorant  world  of  admirers  re-echoed.  The  means  for  attaining  their  objects 
were  so  utterly  inadequate  that  some  clergymen  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  system  which  looked  so  hollow  and  rotten.  Had  they  never 
beard  Sunday  schools  turned  into  bear-gardens  before  or  after  "school  ? 
Schools  were  often  hindered,  if  not  entirely  upset,  by  the  presence  of  one 
or  two  virtuous,  but  utterly  inefficient  teachers,  who  fidgeted  about,  who 
took  out  their  reward  in  gossiping,  in  levity  of  conduct,  and  in  the  mis- 
chievous folly  of  smart  dressing.  There  was  something,  too,  of  bribery  and 
corruption  by  means  of  undeserved  treats  and  prizes  to  secure  the  children's 
attendance  and  the  admission  of  all  comers,  even  deserters  from  other 
schools.    He  urged  them  to  make  the  centenary  a  time  of  radical  reform. 

To  this  parting  advice  at  all  events  no  one  can  reasonably  object, 
and  as  Sunday  Schools  were  in  their  origin  quite  as  much  a  Dis- 
senting as  an  Anglican  institution,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
some  useful  hints  for  reform  might  be  gained  by  the  clergy  from 
an  examination  of  Dissenting  methods  of  working  it.  In  towns 
Nonconformist  Sunday  schools  are  often  the  most  efficient  and 
most  largely  attended,  and  we  suspect  this  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  a  better  organisation  of  the  teaching  staff,  especially  of  male 
teachers,  whose  ranks  are  generally  the  most  difficult  to 
recruit.  It  may  be  added  that,  to  judge  from  the  average 
result,  the  instruction  given  iu  Sunday  schools  must  have 
been  of  a  very  desultory  and  inadequate  kind.  It  lias 
been  lately  asked  what  proportion  of  those  now  under 
Sunday  instruction  will  grow  up  into  regular  attendants  at 
Church.  But  we  may  first  ask  what  proportion  has  so  grown  up 
during  the  century  these  schools  have  been  in  operation,  and  more- 
over what  has  been  during  that  period  the  average  standard  of 
religious  knowledge  and  practice  among  the  classes  who  have  been 
subjected  in  childhood  to  this  method  of  training.  The  answer  to 
both  questions,  we  fear,  would  prove  very  far  indeed  from  satis- 
factory. The  "  epochal  character  "  of  the  present  celebration  may 
perhaps  be  sufficiently  justified  by  reference  to  "  the  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  Sunday  schools  during  the  past  hundred  years," 
recorded  in  the  resolution  moved  the  other  day  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  at  the  Guildhall,  but  there  is  at  least  equal  need  to 
justify  it  by  seizing  the  opportunity  as  a  starting-point  for  future 
reform. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  MR.  BRADLAUGII. 

THERE  is  no  more  fascinating  branch  of  historical  biography 
than  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  friend- 
ships of  great  men.  To  trace  the  circumstances  which  first 
established  intercourse  and  fellow-feeling,  to  watch  the  progress 
and  cementing  of  the  companionship — these  are  occupations  worthy 
of  all  those  who  hold  with  the  great  saying  of  the  poet  as  to  the 
proper  study  of  mankind.  Specially  interesting  at  the  present 
moment,  perhaps,  is  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  that 
first  brought  together  the  distinguished  names  which  are  now 
coupled  on  the  lips  of  men  and  at  the  head  of  this  article;  and  a 
tractate  De  Amicitid  with  this  special  bearing  seems  well  worth  the 
doing.  It  has  been  commonly,  but  unphilusophically,  supposed 
that  the  conjunction  is  a  suddenaud  a  new  one  ;  that  it  was  not  till 
certain  recent  events  necessitated  the  driving  of  all  fish  into  the 
Liberal  net  that  Mr.  Gladstone  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  loved  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  with  that  love  which — but  the  conclusion  of  the 
quotation  is  ill-omened,  and  we  will  not  finish  it.  This  suppo- 
sition is,  as  we  have  said,  unphilosophical ;  in  this  case  it  is  un- 
historical  to  boot.  "  Nine  years  have  risen  and  eight  years 
set,"  as  Mr.  Swinburne's  charming  verses  have  it,  since  Mr. 
Gladstone — with  measured  and  conditional  approval,  it  is  true 
— gave  Mr.  Bradlaugh  a  status  and  a  local  habitation  in  politics. 
Before  that  time  the  name  of  this  person,  or  his  pseudonym 
of  "  Iconoclast,"  had  indeed  been  known  to  the  inquisitive.  But 
his  merits  and  his  political  position  had  not  yet  been  assured 
by  the  approval  of  persons  who  seemed  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity.    There  was  indeed  a  floating  idea — Mr.  Bradlaugh  will 

Sardon  us  for  mentioning  what  is  merely  an  historical  fact — that 
e  came  under  the  general  head  of  those  miscellaneous  politicians 
who  were  once  described  by  the  wicked  wits  of  the  Anti-Jacobin 
as  "  all  creeping  creatures,  venomous  and  low  " — people  were  shock- 
ingly rude  in  those  days,  and  the  parody,  though  quite  in  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  own  style,  was  objectionable  enough.  But  in  the  autumn  of 
1 87 1  Mr.  Gladstone  made  one  of  his  famous  Blackheath  speeches. 
There  were  as  yet  no  mild  Bulgarians  to  bewail  or  to  cheer  on  to 
emulation  of  their  masters — Batak  had  not  yet  excited  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, nor  had  Kirdjali  failed  to  excite  him.  So  he  talked  about 
things  now  long  forgotten,  about  proposals  to  give  every  artisan  an 
estate  in  the  country,  and  so  forth;  and  he  made  his  unforgotten 
remark  about  thinking  once  and  twice  and  thrice  in  reference  to 
the  Lord3  Temporal  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  this  speech 
Mr.  Gladstone  recited  from  "  a  questionable  book  "  words  which 
"  contained  much  good  sense,"  and  these  words  were  a  dull  parody 
on  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  in  which  "  the  people  "  were  entreated 
to  "  save  themselves."  Curiosity  was  of  course  at  once  excited 
as  to  this  new  fount  of  sense,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be 
the  Secularist's  Manual,  a  work  of  prose  and  verse,  prefaced  with  a 
•warm  commendation  by  Charles  Bradlaugh.  A  good  deal  of  the 
contents  of  this  new  book  of  golden  sentences  was  simply,  as  it 


appeared  to  the  impartial  reader,  foolish.  Take,  for  instance,  this 
touching  formula  of  dismissal  for  a  secularist  congregation: — 

Farewell !  dear  friends,  adieu  !  adieu  ! 

Till  we  again  unite. 
The  social  system  heej)  in  view, 

Farewell !  dear  friends,  good-night. 

It  strikes  one  here  that  the  enlightened  secularist  poet  can  hardly 
be  acquainted  with  the  French  language  or  he  surely  would  not 
employ  the  word  "adieu."  Nor  probably  has  there  been  a  more  re- 
markable expression  of  inspiriting  sentiment  than  "The  social 
system  keep  in  view,"  since  Mr.  Pecksniff  took  a  captain's  biscuit 
r.nd  said  "  Let  us  be  merry."  The  Secularist's  Manual,  however, 
by  no  means  confined  itself  to  these  harmless  follies,  or  to  making 
"  goes  "  rhyme  to  "  clothes."  When  Mr.  Gladstone  commended 
the  good  sense  of  its  words,  it  contained  a  blasphemous  parody  of 
the  doxology,  which  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  its  latest 
editions.  It  still  includes  some  spirited  appeals  to  "base  oppressors  ': 
— i.e.  English  landlords  and  employers — to  "  leave  their  slumbers  " ; 
some  remarkable  descriptions  of  the  mi'iennium,  "  when  compe- 
tition's woes  shall  cease  "  ;  the  Republican  balderdash  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  quoted  with  approval,  and  an  elegant  poem,  of  which  the 
first  verse  will  probably  suffice : — 

What  book  is  filled  with  tales  so  wild 
That  you  would  scarce  believe  a  child 
To  think  them  true  could  be  beguiled  ? 

The  Bible. 

This  and  a  great  deal  more  like  it  is  the  stuff  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought  questionable,  but  full  of  good  sense,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  his  recommendation,  in  familiar  phrase,  made  a 
man  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  We  do  not  know  how  often  the  souls 
whose  kindred  was  thus  strikingly  indicated  met  between  1871  and 
1 880,  or  whether  "  Iconoclast "  has  made  hay — a  congenial  operation 
— under  the  doomed  oaks  of  Ilawarden  or  not.  But  it  is  worth  point- 
ing out  that  the  Secularist's  Manual  evidently  made  no  small  impres- 
sion on  its  distinguished  reader.  Tne  famous  three  thoughts  about 
— not  the  Upper  House,  as  they  are  generally  quoted,  but — the 
expulsion  of  the  hereditary  principle  from  that  House,  were  clearly 
suggested  by  the  Secularist  programme  contained  in  the  question- 
able but  sensible  work  which  advocates  "  the  destruction  of  the 
hereditary  House  of  Peers  and  the  substitution  of  a  Senate  of  life 
members."  "  Here*s  pansies  for  you,"  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  said  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  union  of  the  elect  souls  was  begun. 

We  must  hasten  over  the  interval  of  nine  years  just  referred  to. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an  unaccountable  reluctance  appeared 
for  many  years  to  be  felt  by  the  Liberal  candidates  for  Northampton 
to  associate  themselves  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  friend  and  teacher. 
At  last,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
party  at  last  "  made  their  effort,"  an  appropriate  yoke-fellow  was 
found,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Adaui,  the  official  manager  of 
the  party,  and  Mr.  Morley,  a  distinguished  member  of  it,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  was  sent  to  Parliament  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the 
Secularist's  Manual.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tributed his  endorsement  to  the  back  of  the  bill ;  but  at  that  time 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  as  everyr  one — and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in 
particular — knows,  merely  a  private  person,  occupied  in  deliver- 
ances of  a  polemical  character.  Mr.  Adam,  however  (unrebuked, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Clackmannan),  aud 
Mr.  Morley — whose  conscience  had  for  the  time  been  quieted  by 
the  Evil  One,  and  by  the  aid  of  that  invention  of  the  Evil  One, 
the  electric  telegraph— seated  their  man,  or  rather  returned  him. 
Mr.  Adam  is  stilt  impenitent ;  Mr.  Morley  has  very  publicly 
made  the  amende  honorable  to  the  Divinity  he  accidentally  forgot. 
It  is  true  that  this  amende  is  not  quite  complete,  for  we  observed 
in  the  first  Bradlaugh  division  the  name  of  Mr.  Morley 's  son  on 
the  side  of  "  Iconoclast."  It  would  appear  that  the  House  of 
Morley  arranges  its  ghostly  affairs  on  the  prudent  plan  of  those 
turbulent  Scotch  Houses  who  used  to  go  out  in  the  last  century. 
The  Morley  is  on  the  side  of  the  Deity,  the  Master  of  Morley  on 
the  side  of  the  other  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  com- 
plete spiritual  attainder  will  in  this  way  be  avoided.  As  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  his  part  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  characterized, 
more  than  once  in  these  columns.  His  defence  of  his  friend  and 
teacher  cannot  be  called  exactly  chivalrous,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
chiefly  of  the  indirect  kind,  and,  until  his  hand  was  finally  forced, 
was  directed  to  the  acquisition  for  himself  rather  of  the  credit  of  a 
defender  of  religious  liberty  than  of  the  discredit  of  a  defender  of 
the  sensible  but  questionable  views  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  things 
religious  and  political.  The  motto  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  matters  of 
friendship  appears  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Lowten  in  the  romance  of 
Pickivick — "  We're  all  very  friendly  and  pleasant,  you  know,  but — 
hurting  yourself  for  a  friend! "  If  you  can  assist  him  in  a  roundabout 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  the  odium  of  persecution  on  your 
political  adversaries,  why  we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Lowten  would  agree 
that  this  is  legitimate  ;  and  this,  as  it  appears,  is  the  course  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  actually  taken.  To  do  any  more  he  has  waited 
till  Mr.  Bradlaugh  got  up  an  agitation  for  him,  and  in  an  agitation 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  at  home. 

Such  is  the  past  and  such  the  present  of  this  interesting  liaison. 
We  have  hinted  that  the  amount  of  personal  intercourse  between 
the  friends  has  in  all  probability  been  but  small.  "  However  much 
they  like  each  other,"  pathetically  complained  Mr.  Pendennis, 
"men  in  the  London  world  see  each  other  but  seldom."  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  works  his  work,  Mr.  Gladstone  his ;  and  though 
both  are  labouring,  and  have  been  labouring,  in  the  same  in- 
terest—the good  of  the  great  Liberal  party — their  spheres 
are  different.     Doubtlsss,  if  they  had  not  until  lately  met 
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in  tho  flesh,  thev  have  both  often  muttered  t ho  exquisite  words  of 
hockhiirt's  bdlad,  "  Some  d:i\  morn  kind  I  fate  shall  Bnd,aome 

night  ki.-s  thee."    Hut  that 'day  hns  now  eomo,  ami  when  tho 

trifling  obstacles  of  form  arc  dona  away  or  borne  down  by  tho 
weight  of  ii  Government  majority  tho  i'nU  union  will  bo  easy. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  (it  is  interest  in  :  to  know  it  on  his  own  authority 
as  reported)"  is  going  to  devote  his  oarliest  energies  to  tho 
abolition  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  pension,  as  a  requital  for 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  action  against  him.  The  eminent 
"  Iconoclast "  is  of  course  not  tied  to  narrow  Christian  views  of 
morality,  and  is  quite  at  liberty  to  act  in  tho  natural  Iroquois 
manner.  His  action  cannot  fail  further  to  endear  him  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  both  as  an  economist  and  as  a  go>d  hater,  though  wo 
fear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  hardly  yet  educated  up  to  tho 
heroic  height  of  adopting  bis  friend's  proposal.  His  own  retalia- 
tions have  rarely  been  of  this  direct  fashion,  and  tho  connexion  of 
tho  University  election  of  1865  and  the  Irish  Church  resolutions 
a  year  or  two  later  had,  as  we  know,  tho  important  middle  term 
of  the  Manchester  murder.  If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  wise,  he  will 
take  a  hint  even  from  his  pupil.  Still  the  two  great  men  agroo 
in  tho  general  spirit  of  their  characters,  which  agreement, 
flavoured  by  some  minor  and  unimportant  differences — such  as 
that  about  the  Bible,  for  instance— is  universally  recognized  as  the 
eoundest  basis  of  friendship.  They  both  in  particular  proceed 
upon  the  principle  which  the  present  American  Minister  has  ex- 
pressed in  words  of  which  we  are  happy  to  give  the  right  read- 
ing for  the  first  time  : — 

They  nrc  slaves  who  -will  not  use 

Insult,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  we  please  to  think  ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  you  and  me. 

'If  Mr.  Lowell  does  not  recognize  this,  we  apologize  ;  but  it  is,  we 
repeat,  clearly  the  right  reading,  and  expresses  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  incomparable  precision.  We  cannot  attempt 
•to  prophesy  (because  we  don't  know)  what  the  future  of  their 
friendship  may  be.  In  the  course  of  nature  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  must  survive  his  pupil,  unusual  as  such  a  survival 
xeerus  to  be.  Perhaps  he  may  himself  come  to  fill  Mr.  Gladstone's 
place,  a  consummation  for  which  England  will  be  doubtless,  not 
devoutly — that  is  an  inappropriate  word — but  intensely  thankful. 
Perhaps,  too,  age  may  mellow  the  somewhat  acrid  virtues  of 
"Iconoclast."'  It  is  even  possible,  in  the  vista  of  the  rolling 
years,  to  see  Mr.  Bradlaugh  mildly  speaking  of  some  audacious 
innovator — say  a  preacher  of  Christian  morality  and  unlimited 
population — as  a  "  questionable,"  but "  sensible,"  person,  from  whom 
a  good  deal  may  be  learnt.  History,  we  know,  is  always  repeat- 
ing itself.  At  any  rate  it  should  always  he  remembered  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  best  of  all  rights  to  champion  the  elect  of 
Northampton,  in  virtue  of  the  graceful  encouragement  given  when 
■he  was  yet  but  one  of  those  who  "  lecture  as  they  go"— it  is 
astonishing  how  the  Anti-Jacobin  occurs  to  one  in  this  connexion — 
and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  (as  he  is  now)  Premier  of  England, 
■  chief  Minister  of  the  Sovereign  whom  Mr.  Bradlaugh  regards  so 
loyally,  and  a  shining  member  of  the  Church  of  which  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh is  so  affectionate  and  dutiful  a  son. 


SOCIAL  CATECIIISTS. 


I*  1 1IIOSE  are  not  the  most  agreeable  companions  whose  conversa- 
-l-  tion  chiefly  consists  of  interrogatories.  Yet  many  people 
would  be  very  silent  if  they  did  not  largely  pad  their  small  talk 
with  questions.  If  we  analyse  the  short  chatterings  which  are 
constantly  going  on  in  the  streets,  in  the  clubs,  and  in  society, 
we  shall  find  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  consist  of  remarks 
about  the  weather  and  questions.  Neither  meteorological  nor 
inquisitorial  conversation  is  particularly  enlivening,  but  we  readily 
admit  that  society  would  not  get  on  very  well  without  them.  The 
"wisest  of  us  are  sometimes  at  a  terrible  loss  for  something  to  say, 
and  we  have  had  occasion  to  wish  that  society  would  agree  upon 
some  commonplace  remark  which  might  be  made  at  any  time 
when  it  seems  desirable  to  speak  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 
Mohammedans  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  this  respect. 
Not  only  have  they  their  pious  stock  observations  ready  for  use 
whenever  it  is  fitting  to  speak,  but  they  maintain  a  dignified 
silence  between  times.  There  are  certain  monastic  orders,  again, 
who  have  one  invariable  remark  for  use  whenever  any  oi'  the 
members  meet  in  their  convents ;  and,  better  still,  this  remark  has 
but  one  regular  rejoinder.  It  may  not  be  exactly  inspiriting  to 
have  the  words  "  Bust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return," 
constantly  reiterated  when  meeting  one's  companions ;  but,  of  the 
two,  we  think  it  would  be  less  wearisome  than  the  perpetual  "  Are 
you  going  on  anywhere  ?  "  which  one  hears  at  evening  parties,  and 
other  remarks  of  the  same  type. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  questioners  who  torment  one  in  society. 
One  is  the  being  with  a  preteruaturally  inquiring  mind,  the 
sort  01  creature  who  is  never  happy  without  knowing  the  when 
and  wherefore  of  everything ;  the  other  is  the  person  who  asks 
questions  without  caring  an  iota  to  hear  the  answers.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  of  these  two  kinds  of  catechists  is  the  greater  bore. 
Ihere  is  little  satisfaction  in  being  tormented  with  such  questions 
as,  Can  you  tell  me  who  the  Lady  is  that  is  sitting  next  but  one 
to  the  man  who  is  leaning  on  the  piano  ?  "  or  "  There  is  a  man 


with  a  light  moustache  by  that  lady  in  blue..  Can  you  tell  mo 
who  be  is?  Yon  can't  see  him  now,  be  ||  behind  that  tall  man. 
There,  now  you  see  him  !    No,  not,  the  man  witli  the  cye;da"'i." 

It  is  wearisome,  too,  when  people  pester  one  for  authoritative 

information  as  to  tho  doings  of  0110's  friends,  after  this  fashion  : — 
"Tell  me,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  Howard  Jones  il 

going  to  buy  the  property  P"  or"!  want  to  know  whether 

Lord  A.  is  ready  going  to  marry  Miss  B.P"  The  most  irri- 
tating of  all  cross-examiners  of  this  kind  aro  those  who  ask 
what  things  cost.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  in  good  society 
such  questions  are  never  asked  ;  but  there  are,  unfortunately,  too 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  aro  men  who  want  to  know 
whether  this  or  that  is  very  expensive,  whether  they  could  get 
such  a  thing  for  about  a  hundred  pounds,  or  perhaps  they  "  sup- 
pose that  a  picture  like  that  would  cost  quite  a  thousand  pounds, 
wouldn't  it?"  When  they  come  to  see  you,  they  inquire 
what  sort  of  rents  houses  aro  let  for  in  your  part  of  London,  and 
they  consider  your  champagne  bettor  than  some  which  they  lately 
purchased  at  ninety  shillings  per  dozen — "  Probably  yours  cost 
more  ?  "  There  is  no  limit  to  the  iuquisitiveness  of  some  people. 
They  want  to  know  the  name  of  your  doctor,  the  address  of  your 
tailor,  your  weight,  your  height,  and  your  favourite  newspaper. 
It  is  necessary  for  their  peace  of  mind  that  you  should  tell  them 
where  you  find  your  servants,  where  you  buy  your  bread,  and 
where  you  go  to  church.  They  must  know  whether  you  smoke 
before  going  to  bed,  whether  you  tip  railway  servants,  and  whether 
you  ever  chastise  your  children.  The  catechists  who  do  not  listen 
to  your  replies  are  not  much  pleasanter  companions.  Do  we  not 
know  for  a  certainty  when  we  see  some  people  approaching  that  they 
will  ask  us  how  our  father  and  mother  and  brother  are,  without 
caring  a  straw  about  the  answer  ?  They  go  off  like  machines.  Wo 
know  that,  when  we  shake  hands  with  them,  we  might  as  well  be 
pulling  the  spring  of  a  mechanical  toy.  They  will  smile  and  bow  and 
say, "  I  hope  you  are  very  well ;  and  how  is  your  wife,  and  how  is 
your  little  boy  ?  "  the  latter  question  being  asked  with  a  peculiar 
half-condescending,  half-jocular  tone  of  voice,  which  somehow  or 
other  is  especially  irritating.  Ninety -nine  out  of  each  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  people  who  ask  each  other  during  the  London  season 
how  long  they  have  been  up,  and  when  they  are  going  down, 
neither  care  for  nor  remember  the  answer  for  half  a  minute. 

It  is  at  dinner  parties  that  people  are  most  worried  by  social 
catechists.  When  one  has  the  misfortune  to  sit  at  table  beside  a 
bore  of  this  kind  one's  doom  is  cast  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
We  are  asked  if  we  have  been  to  Ascot,  or  to  the  Handel  Festival, 
or  whatever  may  have  been  the  leading  fashionable  rendezvous  of 
the  clay.  After  being  put  through  two  or  three  questions  of  this 
kind,  we  know  what  is  coming,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  continued 
fire  of  cross-examination.  We  lately  heard  a  lady  ask  a  gentle- 
man, between  the  soup  and  the  fish,  a  few  questions  of  the  above 
t}'pe,  when  he  replied  politely,  but  decidedly,  in  the  negative, 
adding,  "  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  I  have  not  been 
to  Kensington  House,  nor  to  the  Assault  of  Arms,  nor  to  see 
Modjeska,  nor  have  I  read  Miss  Ilhoda  Broughton's  last  novel." 
The  poor  man  had  seen  what  was  coming,  and  had  thought 
it  better,  as  they  say  in  the  City,  to  discount  it.  We  did  not 
notice  the  lady  asking  him  any  more  questions  during  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  dinner.  Many  catechizers  put  their  queries 
friiu  a  pure  love  of  swagger.  They  ask  their  fellow-guests 
whether  they  have  seen  several  things  or  been  at  several  enter- 
tainments until  they  fail  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  ex- 
aminers then  expatiate  upon  the  pleasures  and  glories  which  have 
been  missed,  and  they  endeavour  to  inspire  feelings  of  envy  in  the 
examined.  If  you  do  not  happen  to  have  seen  some  particular  play, 
you  are  told  that  it  is  the  very  best  to  be  seen  in  London  at  present,  if 
not  the  best  that  has  been  performed  on  the  London  stage  for  some 
years.  Everybody  is  talking  about  it,  and  you  really  must  go  and 
see  it,  but  you  will  have  to  secure  your  stalls  three  weeks  before- 
hand. Altogether  you  are  made  to  feel  yourself  quite  out  of  the 
world,  and  almost  au  inferior  being,  because  you  have  not  seen  this 
wretched  play,  for  which  you  are  likely  enough  not  to  care  when 
you  do  see  it.  Or  perhaps  you  have  not  heard  the  new  soprano. 
Her  voice  is  superb  and  her  acting  is  perfect.  We  are  tired  of  the 
woman's  very  name  in  five  minutes,  but  reflect  that  here  is  another 
of  those  terrible  things  that  must  be  "  done  "  at  any  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  modern  society.  We  tremble  to 
contemplate  the  horrors  of  the  catechizings  about  the  Royal 
Academy  which  we  have  so  often  to  undergo  during  a  London 
season.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  not  been 
there,  for  although  we  shall  then  be  looked  down  upon,  our 
torments  on  the  subject  will  cease  at  once.  If,  however,  we  own 
that  we  have  seen  the  Exhibition,  we  are  in  for  a  very  dis- 
agreeable cross-examination.  We  shall  be  asked  whether  we  like 
a  picture  by  an  artist  whose  very  name  we  have  never  heard 
before,  and  what  our  opinion  is  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  picture, 
of  not  one  of  which  have  we  the  faintest  recollection.  Our  deplor- 
able ignorance  is  soon  made  painfully  apparent,  for  the  artistic  cate- 
chist  delights  in  "cramming  up"  pictures  which  the  world  in 
general  is  unlikely  to  notice.  It  is  not  much  less  disagreeable  to 
be  trotted  out  on  the  subject  of  literature.  Many  men  who  read 
a  good  deal  are  sometimes  floored  by  a  chit  of  a  girl  who 
dabbles  a  little  in  books,  because  she  manages  to  ask  them 
about  works  which  lie  outside  their  line  of  reading.  They 
have  never  perhaps  heard  of  books  of  which  she  knows  little 
but  the  titles,  but,  with  womanlike  skill,  she  contrives  to  wave 
them  like  red  flags  before  their  eyes.  They  may  be  deeply-read 
scholars,  andyet  they  would  shrink  from  talking  about  books  which 
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they  bad  but  half  studied  ;  but  no  sucb  false  delicacy  deters  the 
chattering  female.  She  will  talk  freely  about  a  book  which  she 
has  but  dipped  into  for  five  minutes  while  waiting  for  a  friend  to 
put  a  bonnet  on  ;  and  if  she  finds  that  she  is  getting  out  of  her 
depth,  or  that  her  interlocutor  is  better  versed  than  herself  in  the 
question  under  discussion,  she  adroitly  changes  the  subject,  and  thus 
emerges  from  the  conflict  unscathed.  A  very  favourite  method  of 
examination  pursued  by  some  ladies  is  to  cross-question  their  com- 
panions at  dinner  as  to  their  tastes.  They  inquire  whether  they  are 
fond  of  music,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  on  that  point,  they 
ask  whether  they  are  fond  of  dancing,  riding,  shooting,  racing,  polo, 
or  Alpine  climbing. 

There  are  many  admirable  little  devotional  books  containing  lists 
of  questions  for  self-examination,  and  we  sometimes  think  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  if  some  philanthropist  would  compile  a 
social  handbook  on  the  same  model  for  use  while  dressing  for 
dinner-parties.  It  might  contain  such  questions  as  the  following : — 
Have  I  been  to  the  Dutch  play  ?  Have  I  read  Prince  Metternich's 
Memoirs  ?  Did  I  go  to  the  State  ball  ?  Do  I  admire  the  new 
beauty  ?  After  a  deliberate  self-searching  of  this  kind,  one  might 
go  into  society  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  But  even  this 
crucial  self-examination  would  not  prepare  one  for  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  objectionable  of  all  social  catechisms — namely, 
questions  as  to  whom  we  know.  One  would  expect  well-bred  or 
■well-educated  people  to  scorn  the  snobbish  trick  of  asking  strangers 
whom  they  know,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  their 
acquaintance  is  worth  cultivating ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It 
may  be  a  weakness  on  our  part,  but  we  own  that  few  things  make 
us  more  angry  than  to  be  asked  whether  we  know  Lord  this  or  the 
Duke  of  that. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  there  can  be  no  conversation  without  a 
certain  amount  of  question  and  answer  ;  but  we  would  rather  stand 
up  and  repeat  our  "  desire  "  or  our  "  duty  towards  our  neigh- 
bour," and  have  done  with  it,  than  submit  to  the  catechizing  which 
is  too  often  inflicted  upon  us  at  London  dinner  parties.  If  people 
have  nothing  to  talk  about,  we  promise  not  to  quarrel  with  them 
for  being  silent ;  but  we  iirotest  strongly  against  their  trying  to 
pass  off  a  string  of  inane  questions  as  conversation. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  AT  GENEVA. 

TT  is  curious  that  the  English  newspapers  should  have  contributed 
J-  nothing  fuller  than  very  curt  telegrams  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  exciting  question  which  is  at  present  occupying  the 
citizens  of  Geneva.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State — or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  of  the  two  Established  Churches  and  the 
State — has  been  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  debate  in  the  late 
session  of  the  Grand  Council.  Geneva  is  the  first  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  which  has  ventured  to  give  a  moment's  tolerance  to  the 
Liberationist  solution  of  this  difficult  and  dangerous  problem.  The 
Republic  of  Geneva,  before  its  reception  into  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation in  1815,  was  probably  the  most  Protestant  State  in  the 
whole  world.  It  was  proud  of  its  traditions  as  "  the  Rome  of 
Protestantism,"  though  it  had  long  ceased  to  hold  the  international 
significance  which  belonged  to  it  during  the  lives  of  Calvin  and 
Beza,  when  it  was  the  one  sacred  OEcumenical  court  of  appeal 
upon  earth  to  Puritan  Englishmen,  to  Presbyterian  Scots,  to 
Huguenot  Frenchmen,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  all  the  "  Reformed  " 
or  non-Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
ception of  Geneva  as  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Federal  League, 
Catholic  Nonconformity  was  little  more  than  tolerated.  Article  I.  of 
the  "  Constitution  pour  la  Ville  et  Republique  de  Geneve,"  which 
was  then  in  force,  contained  the  clause :  "  Quoique  la  Religion 
Protestante  soit  dominante  dans  la  Republique  de  Geneve,  il  y 
aura  dans  Geneve  une  eglise  ou  une  chapelle  destinee  au  Culte 
Catholique."  In  this  solitary  chapel  we  perceive  the  germ  of 
that  concurrent  endowment  of  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  Es- 
tablishment which  is  at  present  the  rule  in  the  canton.  The  priest 
and  the  costs  of  worship  were  paid  by  the  Council  of  State  ;  the 
congregation  was  to  be  reckoned  as  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Swiss 
dioceses,  and  the  priest  could  not  enter  upon  office  until  he  had 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  State.  The  new  Constitution  of 
Geneva  which  was  established  in  1 847  still  spoke  of  Protestantism 
as  the  "  religion  de  la  majorito  dans  le  territoire  de  l'ancienne 
Ropublique,"  adding  that  one  Church  was  nevertheless  to  be 
maintained  by  the  State  within  the  city  of  Geneva  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  "  culte  Catholique,  comme  par  le  passe." 

In  181 5,  however,  a  great  change  occurred.  A  number  of 
country  communes,  partly  Savoyard,  partly  French,  but  all 
Catholic,  were  united  to  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  in  making  over  a  portion  of  his  territory  to  the 
Calvinist  Republic,  expressly  stipulated  that  "the  Catholic  religion 
should  bo  upheld  and  protected  for  the  future  in  all  these  com- 
munes by  the  Government  of  Geneva,  exactly  as  it  has  been  in 
times  past  by  his  Majesty."  The  churches  and  parsonages  were 
to  be  maintained  at  State  cost,  the  parishes  to  remain  in  the 
dioceses  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny,  and  the  Catholics  were  to  be 
guaranteed  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights.  These  and 
other  conditions  received  the  signatures  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  on 
one  part,  and  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  and  the  Canton  of  Geneva 
on  the  other  part,  on  May  16,  1 8 16,  in  the  Treaty  of  Turin. 
More  than  16,000  souls,  exclusively  Catholic,  were  thus  incor- 
porated into  the  old  Protestant  Republic,  and  an  international 
protection  was  expressly  guaranteed  to  the  new  Catholic  citizens 


of  Geneva  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1868,  however,  by  the 
vote  of  the  whole  Genevan  people,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
the  confessional  guarantees  of  the  Vienna  Congress  were  abolished. 
The  clergy  protested  ;  but  no  protest  was  made  by  either  of  the 
signatory  Powers  of  the  Congress.  For  the  last  twelve  years  the 
State  of  Geneva  and  its  Roman  Catholic  citizens  have  been  en- 
gaged in  incessant  warfare  ;  obligatory  civil  marriage  has  been  in- 
troduced ;  the  public  schools  have  been  entirely  withdrawn  from 
clerical  influence  ;  several  ecclesiastical  holidays  have  been  civilly 
abolished ;  Monsignore  Mermillod,  Bishop  of  Hebron  in  partibus, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  "  Bishop  of  Geneva,"  has  been  banished  \ 
the  Old  Catholics  under  Bishop  Herzog's  jurisdiction  have  been 
declared  to  be  legal  "Catholics"  from  the  State's  point  of  view, 
and  capable  as  such  of  institution  to  parishes  and  enjoyment  of 
Catholic  funds ;  seven  congregations  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  have 
been  prohibited  from  acting  as  public  educators,  and  permitted 
only  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  care  of  sick  and  other  works 
of  benevolence.  If  the  Genevan  kutturkampf  has  not  had  as  wide 
a  range  as  the  Prussian,  it  has  been  fought  with  a  far  more  dogged 
perseverance  on  both  sides. 

A  Commission  to  report  upon  the  question  of  the  separation 
of  the  Churches  and  the  State  of  Geneva  was  originally  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Council  nearly  two  years  ago.  Their  deliberations 
resulted  in  the  production  of  three  projects  of  law — one  bearing 
the  honoured  name  of  M.  Necker,  the  other  that  of  M.  Miiller, 
while  the  third,  which  has  been  finally  adopted  by  the  Council 
after  several  heated  debates,  is  the  work  of  M.  Henri  Fazy. 
Neither  of  these  politicians  proposed  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  in  direct  terms.  M.  Necker 's  projected  Bill  contained  two 
leading  principles.  1.  That  no  citizen  of  Geneva  should  hence- 
forward be  called  upon  "  to  pay  any  tax  or  due  the  yield  whereof 
is  employed  for  the  specific  purposes  of  a  religious  community  to- 
which  he  does  not  himself  belong  "  ;  and  2.  "  Every  taxpayer  who 
makes  the  declaration  that  he  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the 
cultes  which  are  subsidized  by  the  State  must  have  his  name 
struck  off  the  voting  register  of  the  congregation  (ecclesiastical 
parish)  of  which  he  has  hitherto  been  reckoned  a  member." 
The  project  of  M.  Miiller  freed  the  State  from  all  future 
obligations  to  "  the  two  National  Churches,"  but  provided 
that  the  Churches  should  be  endowed  with  a  million  francs, 
as  a  parting  gift,  and  that  the  State  should  hand  half  this  sum  to 
the  Protestant  Consistory,  and  the  other  half  to  a  "Constitutional 
Council  "  elected  by  the  Catholics  of  the  canton.  The  latter  pro- 
vision was  sufficient  to  wreck  M.  Miiller's  proposed  Bill.  The 
"  Catholics ''  of  Geneva  are  hopelessly  divided  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  majority  and  an  Old  Catholic  minority;  the  former  re- 
fuse to  accede  to  any  State  legislation  which  permits  the  latter  to- 
assume  the  title  and  claim  the  rights  of  "  Catholics."  The  State- 
replies  that  it  is  beyond  its  power  to  settle  who  are  and  who  are 
not  true  Catholics  ;  it  leaves  its  State-paid  Catholic  communes 
to  settle  amongst  themselves  their  own  domestic  controversies  on 
Papal  infallibility  and  supremacy,  exactly  as  it  leaves  its  State-paid 
Protestant  communes  to  settle  whether  an  orthodox  or  a  rationalist 
theologian  is  a  true  Calvinist,  and  to  elect  him  as  such  for  their 
parochial  minister. 

The  project  of  M.  Henri  Fazy,  which  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Grand  Council,  when  57  votes  were 
given  for  its  adoption  and  43  against  it,  consists  of  five  short  articles. 
Article  I.,  after  affirming  the  principle  of  liberty  of  worship,  does 
not  assert  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  directly,  but  indirectly. 
"  The  State  and  the  Communes  pay  no  cultes.  No  one  can  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  either  culte"  This  abolishes 
Article  III.  of  the  new  Constitution  of  1878: — "  L'entretien  da 
culte  de  l'eglise  protestante  et  l'entretien  du  culte  catholique 
restent  a  la  charge  de  l'etat."  The  next  Article  of  the  Fazy  Bill 
states  that  the  "  cultes "  are  henceforth  to  be  organized  and 
exercised  under  the  law  permitting  free  right  of  association  and 
assembly.  With  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Council,  every  religious 
society  can  found  endowments,  and  receive  presents  and  legacies- 
for  this  purpose ;  but  without  an  express  permission  from  the 
Grand  Council,  it  "  cannot  possess  other  immobilia  than  temples, 
churches,  and  parsonages."  By  the  third  article  the  communes 
or  parishes  can  dispose  of  the  temples,  churches,  and  parsonages, 
which  are  declared  to  be  communal  or  parochial  property,  but  in 
any  such  disposition  they  must  follow  the  legal  form  and  precedents 
employed  with  regard  to  the  land-property  of  communes.  It  is 
presumed  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  communes  will  not  be  inclined 
to  alienate  a  temple  or  church  from  its  present  use.  The  express 
sanction  of  the  Municipal  Council  will  be  necessary  before  a  church 
used  for  Protestant  worship  can  be  employed  for  any  other  use  ; 
the  same  provision  is  extended  to  the  churches  used  by  the 
Catholics.  The  Temple  of  St.  Peter  in  Geneva,  however,  is 
exempted  ;  it  is  to  remain  for  all  time  the  inalienable  property  of 
the  City  of  Geneva.  As  the  Church  of  Calvin,  it  is  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  Protestant  worship,  though  the  State  can  dispose  of  it, 
as  at  present,  for  certain  national  celebrations.  Although  modern 
Liberationism  is  peculiarly  a  product  of  those  lands  and  sects  in 
which  the  Calvinist  theology  has  struck  deepest  root,  and  has 
always  been  and  still  is  abhorred  where  the  Teutonic  theology 
of  Luther  and  Zwingli  has  prevailed,  Calvin  himself  was 
notably  a  strong  advocate  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
Possibly  M.  Fazy's  clause,  which  establishes  Calvin's  own  Church 
for  ever,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  propitiatory  oblation  to  the 
mighty  theologian  and  statesman  to  whom  Geneva  is  indebted  for 
its  importance  in  history.    The  two  concluding  articles  of  the 
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Bill  deal  mainly  with  tho  dissolution  of  various  politico-ccclesi- 
astical  articles  in  tbo  present  Constitution  of  tho  canton,  and  with 
tho  fixing  of  "  pensions  and  temporary  indoiuuilications  for  those 
clergy  whose  activity  may  ceaso  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  this  law.''  It  is  proposed  thut  tho  law  shall  como  into  force  on 
New  Year's  Dav,  i  S82. 

It  would  be'  quite  impossible  to  give  even  the  most  meagre 
summary  of  the  speeches  made  on  either  sido  during  the  several 
davs  of  debate.    The  material  now  lying'  before  us  would  make  a 
huge  book.    There  is  ono  point  upon  which  foes  and  friends  are 
alike  fully  agreed— namely,  that  the  disestablishment  of  tho 
Churches  "of  Geneva,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  an  exception  and 
accident;  it  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  kuUurkampf 
between  the  Republic  of  Geneva  and  the  Papal  Chair.    The  dis- 
establishes claim  it  as  the  most  destructive  battering-ram  aimed 
as  yet  at  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  foes  of  the  measure  describe  it, 
■with  much  more  truth,  as  a  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  Republic 
upon  the  road  to  Cauossa.    This  is  clear  enough  from  the  relation 
assumed  by  the  different  political  and  religious  parties  in  the 
Grand  Council  to  the  question  of  disestablishment.    M.  Fazy's 
majority  in  the  Grand  Council  has  been  obtained  by  a  remarkable 
coalition.  Three  parties  have  united  in  voting  for  his  Bill— the  Doc- 
trinary  Radicals,  or  party  of  the  ".YouDg  Republic  ';  the  orthodox 
Protestants,  who  care  more  for  Calvin's  theology  than  for  Calvin's 
historical  Church,  who  are  either  members  of  Dissenting  sects  or 
members  of  the  Established  Church  restive  at  their  forced 
official  brotherhood  with  their  rationalist  fellow-pastors  ;  and, 
before  all  others,  the  Genevan  Ultrainontanists.    On  the  other 
side,  the  old  Radicals  of  Geneva — the  typical  modern  Swiss  poli- 
ticians— and  the  Liberal  Conservatives  have  voted  to  a  man  for 
the  retention  of  the  present  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
Churches.    The  Vaticanists  have  nothing  to  lose  by  disestablish- 
ment, as  they  get  Dothing  from  it,  since  they  ref  use  to  comply 
with  its  legal  conditions  in  Geneva.    "  They  have  a  world-wide 
party  at  their  back,"  said  M.  Cheneviere ;  and  he  observed  that 
they  were  already  drawing  far  larger  subsidies  from  their  wealthy 
co-religionists  than  a  poor  State  like  Geneva  could  provide  for 
them.    The  vote  for  disestablishment  in  Geneva  was  thus  car- 
ried by  those  who  are  not  advocates  for  disestablishment  per  se, 
and  who  would  vote  exactly  the  other  way  if  they  were  in  Spain, 
or  even  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Luzern,  Freiburg,  or  Schwyz. 
M.  Favon,  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  declared  that  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  would  be  in  spirit  a  concession  to  the  nan  pwsumv.s  of 
Rome.    M.  Carteret  said  that  the  new  law,  if  it  passed  the  ordeal 
of  the  popular  Referendum,  would  only  intensify  the  existing  con- 
fessional struggles.    "  The  State,"  he  observed,  "give3  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  to  the  Catholics  and  to  the  Protestants.    Who  are 
they  ?    The  fight  over  the  answer  will  be  shifted  from  hence  to 
the  communes  and  the  congregations.    We  are  told  by  the  angry 
partisans  that  the  electoral  lists  of  the  Churches  give  no  true  reply. ' 
The  State  is  told  that  a  certain  pastor  is  not  a  Protestant, 
that  a  certain  priest  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  has  violated  the 
liberties  of  the  two  Churches  by  allowing  the  one  to  be  inducted, 
or  the  other  to  receive  an  endowment.    The  unfortunate  State, 
lowever,  in  each  case  has  simply  and  baldly  registered  its  confirm- 
ation of  the  election  of  a  pastor,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  chose  to  go  to  the  ecclesiastical  poll.  As 
the  Vatican  has  prohibited  the  "  Catholics  "  of  Geneva  from  taking 
part  in  the  election  of  their  parish  priests,  though  it  has  lately  con- 
ceded the  principle  in  the  strong  Canton  of  Bern,  the  Old  Catholic 
minority  has  come  into  possession  of  many  of  thechurches  andstipends. 
M.  Carteret,  whose  views  are  of  importance  on  this  question,  as  he 
was  lately  elected  to  the  Council  by  a  great  majority  and  on  the 
very  ground  that  he  was  a  defender  of  the  National  Church  prin- 
ciple, has  warned  his  fellow-councillor3  that  the  great  mas3  of 
public  opinion  amongst  the  people  of  Geneva  will  certainly  reverse 
their  conclusions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Grand  Council 
is  not  "  the  Sovereign  "  of  Geneva.    The  programme  of  the  law, 
after  its  final  polish  by  its  constructors,  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
popular  Referendum,  and  the  relations  and  proportions  of  the  poli- 
tical parties  amongst  the  people  are  not  the  same  as  in  the  Grand 
Council.    The  result  will  soon  he  known,  as  the  plebiscite  is  to  be 
taken  to-morrow  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  decision  may  be 
adverse  to  the  project,  as  the  devotion  of  the  people  of  Geneva 
to  the  Protestant  Church  of  Calvin  and  Beza  is  very  deep- 
rooted,  and  is  not  to  be  judged,  as  M.  Carteret  has  shown,  by  the 
superficial  test  of  attendance  at  public  worship.  Professor  Vogt,  the 
Darwinist,  pointed  to  States  which  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  as  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Belgium.    The  latter,  however,  is  a  warning  rather  than  an 
example.    "  America,''  said  M.  Bonneton,  "  has  produced  a  heap 
of  rival  sects  ;  but  such  an  institution  as  a  People's  Church  has  not 
yet  appeared  there."  The  principle  is  alien  to  all  Swis3  traditions ; 
it  finds  no  acceptance  in  any  of  the  other  cantons,  and  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  it  should  have  appeared  in  that  portion  of  the  Federa- 
tion which  is  least  Swiss.     Some  year3  ago,  as  the  Raster 
Nachrichten  says,  "the  separation  of  Church  and  State  was  a 
point  of  the  fir3t  rank  on  the  programme  of  the  Radicals."  But 
since  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  new  attitude  of  defence  into 
which  the  States  were  thereby  forced,  the  whole  Radical  party  of 
Switzerland  has  cast  it  away.    "  The  Canton  of  Aargau  alone  in 
German  Switzerland,"  observes  the  same  paper,  "  some  years  ago 
thought  of  such  a  solution  of  ecclesiastico-political  difficulties ; 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  after  witnessing  the  experiences  of 
Belgium  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Vaticanist  difficulties 


throughout  Europe,  there  ia  not  now  ono  single  man  in  that 
canton  who  does  not  earnestly  hope  that  the  people  of  Geneva 
will  not  grant  to  tho  resolutions  of  their  Grand  Council  the  force 
of  law." 


THE  DEBATE  OX  THE  NAVY. 

THE  usual  desultory  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates  took  place 
on  Monday  nicht.  The  naval  reformers  made  a  variety  ol 
suggestions  and  complaints  respecting  what  they  consider  to  be  ex- 
isting evils,  and  the  Government  speakers  admitted  the  force  ol 
some  of  them,  and  either  mildly  disputed  or  ignored  others.  The 
first  matter  brought  before  the  House  was  the  old,  oft-discussed, 
but  still  scarcely  intelligible  grievance  which  relates  to  Green- 
wich Hospital.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  seamen  were 
losers  by  the  change  which  was  introduced  when  the  Hospital 
was,  so"  to  speak,  taken  away  from  them;  and  it  has  been 
strenuously  asserted  by  defenders  of  the  Admiralty  that  the  change 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  advantageous  to  the  Pensioners.  As  fre- 
quently happens  in  prolonged  controversies,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  get  at  the  true  facts  of  the  case  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  understand  them,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  alteration 
made  has  been  advantageous  to  the  seamen.  On  one  point,  how- 
ever, the  authorities  certainly  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  some 
sharp  practice.  The  Admiralty  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have 
held  Greenwich  Hospital  in  trust  for  the  naval  Pensioners, 
and  therefore,  when  they  were  deprived  of  it,  the  pension 
fund  should  have  been  augmented  by  an  annual  sum 
equivalent  to  the  rent  of  the  building;  and  this  sum  should 
have  been  debited  to  the  department  to  which  the  Hospital 
was  handed  over.  Unfortunately  this  course  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed. The  Admiralty  ha3  treated  Greenwich  Hospital  as  though 
it  was  their3  to  do  what  they  pleased  with,  and  ha3  put  down 
merely  a  nominal  sum  for  the  rent.  This  proceeding  was  severely 
criticized  by  some  of  the  speakers  on  Monday  night,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  Government  was  so  weak  as  almost  to  amount  to  an 
admission  that  the  critics  were  right.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  appears 
to  have  implied  that,  as  the  Admiralty  pays  the  rate3  of  the 
building  and  pay3  for  the  repair3,  it  ought  to  be  free  from  all  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  the  rental.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  is  pre- 
pared to  adhere  consistently  to  the  view  which  he  thus  advo- 
cated, and  to  recommend  the  letting  of  Government  property  to 
any  one  who  will  pay  the  rates  and  taxes  and  keep  the  buildings 
in  repair.  A  very  large  number  of  applicants  are  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  for  houses  or  lands  which  are  to  be  let  on  these  terms. 

Luckily,  however,  the  sum  which  the  seamen  lose  by  official 
shabbines3  i3,  when  compared  with  the  whole  amount  of  the 
pension  fund,  but  a  very  small  one :  and,  if  a  mistake  has  been 
made  at  Whitehall,  it  is  not  a  mistake  of  much  gravity.  After 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 's  eccentric  argument  had  been  subjected  to 
some  almost  superfluous  criticism,  Lord  Ramsay  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  question  of  more  importance  than  a  trifling 
diminution  of  the  pension  fund.  Dealing  with  a  subject  which, 
as  a  naval  officer,  he  understands,  this  young  member  of  Parliament 
showed  more  sense  and  moderation  than  might  have  been  expected 
after  certain  occurrences  at  Liverpool.  He  had  serious  com- 
plaints to  make  respecting  the  present  method  of  nominating  naval 
cadets,  and  respecting  the  system  of  training  officers  for  the  navy. 
There  ought,  he  said,  to  be  no  nominations,  a3  at  present,  but  free 
competition,  so  that  the  cleverest  youths  might  be  selected  for 
the  naval  service.  At  first  sight  the  justice  of  this  demand  seem3 
indisputable ;  but  practically  there  are  very  grave  objections  to 
acceding  to  it.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whether 
competitive  examinations  for  boys  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old 
are  advisable.  It  is  possible  to  cram  a  youthful  subject  in  a 
marvellou3  manner,  and  the  harm  done  by  the  cramming  process 
at  an  early  age  is  quite  incalculable.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  admission  into  the  navy  of  boys  who3e  mind3  had  been 
prematurely  forced,  and  who  would,  a?  they  grew  up,  almost  in- 
evitably show  that  want  of  real  mental  vigour  which  generally 
characterizes  those  whose  capacities  have  been  overstrained  when 
young.  If  examiners  could  be  trusted  to  distinguish  clever  and 
promising  boys  from  boys  who  had  merely  been  subjected  to  the 
highest  cramming  pressure  for  a  considerable  period,  the  com- 
petitive system  might  answer ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  majo- 
rity of  examiners  could  no  more  be  trusted  to  do  this  than 
to  discover  how  long  candidates  are  likely  to  live.  Seriou3 
evil  might  be  wrought  by  the  alteration  which  Lord  Ramsay 
desires ;  and  if  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  are  thinking,  a3 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 's  reply  to  Lord  Ramsay  appeared  to  indicate, 
of  instituting  perfectly  open  competition,  they  are  certainly  con- 
templating a  very  dangerous  experiment,  which  may  result  in  irre- 
parable injury  to  the  naval  service.  A  change  of  a  different 
kind,  however,  they  might  perhaps  introduce  with  advantage. 
Having  strongly  condemned  the  method  of  entry  into  the 
navy,  Lord  Ramsay  went  on  to  find  fault  with  the  whole 
system  of  training  naval  officers,  and  first  complained  that 
there  was  no  use  in  conducting  the  early  part  of  their  educa- 
tion on  board  the  Britannia — a  hulk  without  masts — merely  for  the 
sake  of  having  them  nominally  on  board  ship.  He  urged  that  thev 
could  be  better  taught  in  a  school  ashore.  Here  he  was  probably 
j  right,  and  no  doubt  a  kind  of  nautical  pedantry  has  been  shown  in 
1  keeping  the  cadet3  on  board  the  Britannia.  In  his  other  criticisms 
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Lord  Ramsay  was  less  happy,  and  indeed  some  of  bis  suggestions 
might  with  justice  have  been  sharply  censured.  He  said  that 
naval  cadets  entered  the  service  too  young  and  went  to  sea  too 
early.  He  might  almost  as  well  have  suggested  that  boys  who 
are  intended  for  engineers  should  not  receive  mathematical  instruc- 
tion at  school.  In  these  days,  when  a  naval  officer  must  possess 
varied  qualifications,  his  training  can  hardly  begin  too  soon  ;  and, 
unless  a  man  has  been  at  sea  in  boyhood,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  acquire  the  art  of  handling  a  ship.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  art  of  handling  sailing-vessels,  which  constituted 
old-fashioned  seamanship,  is  not  now  quite  so  important  as 
it  was ;  but  it  has  been  succeeded  by  seamanship  of  a 
different  kind,  well-nigh  as  difficult  to  master  as  the  old  ;  and 
it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  this  will  never  be  mastered 
except  by  those  whose  training  has  begun  in  youth.  What  Lord 
Ramsay  would  substitute  for  the  present  period  of  service  at  sea 
he  did  not  state,  bat  seemingly  he  wishes  that  midshipmen  should 
study  ashore  during  the  first  four  years  which  are  now  spent  afloat. 
Happily  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  though  complimentary  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  youthful  critic  who  spoke  from  his  side  of  the  House, 
did  not  encourage  his  singular  fancy  for  keeping  naval  officers 
away  from  the  sea. 

After  Lord  Ramsay's  speech  had  received  its  full  meed  of 
praise,  the  inevitable  Irish  grievance  was  duly  brought  for- 
ward to  distract  the  House :  but  fortunately  the  House  was 
in  a  sensible  mood,  and  after  Mr.  O'Connor  had  ended  an 
indignant  speech  by  moving  the  postponement  of  a  vote, 
and  had  been  told  by  the  Chairman  that  his  motion  could 
not  be  put,  few  members  troubled  themselves  about  what  he 
said ;  nor  did  he  succeed  much  better  later  in  the  debate  when 
he  twice  divided  the  House.  After  the  very  brief  discussion 
to  which  his  first  complaint  gave  rise  was  over,  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  who  has  so  often  appeared  as  a  naval  critic, 
pointed  out  briefly  and  forcibly  the  defective  condition 
of  the  navy,  and  its  unfitness  for  defending  the  country  in  case  of 
war.  There  was  not,  said  the  member  for  Norfolk,  a  proper  reserve 
of  ironclads,  nor  anything  like  the  number  of  fast  cruisers  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  would  be  required  to  protect  our  commerce 
and  our  supplies  of  food  ;  and  he  went  on  to  state,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  no  Government  has  been  courageous  enough  to 
tell  the  House  of  Commons  that,  as  the  cost  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  navy  had  so  largely  increased,  the  sum  required 
for  the  navy  should  also  be  largely  increased.  Mr.  Rylands,  who 
followed  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  thought  apparently  that  he 
disposed  of  his  statements  by  saying  that  they  were  familiar  to  the 
House,  and  no  doubt  this  is  a  very  convenient  retort  when  facts 
cannot  be  disputed.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
did  not  rely  upon  the  form  of  reply  which  seems  conclusive  to 
members  of  Mr.  Rylands's  calibre,  but  endeavoured  to  refute 
Mr.  Bentinck's  allegation.  There  were,  he  said,  five  ironclads 
in  the  first  reserve,  and  ten  fast  cruisers  to  rely  upon.  Moreover, 
three  vessels  of  the  latter  class  were  being  built.  To  these 
it  is  possible  that  some  converted  ironclads  may  be  added. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  had  wished  to  confirm 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Bentinck,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
so  more  forcibly.  To  protect  our  commerce  all  over  the 
world  we  have  ten  first-class  fast  cruisers  ready,  three  build- 
ing, and  obsolete  ironclads  which  it  may  some  day  be  found  pos- 
sible to  convert  into  fast  cruisers.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
three  ships  now  being  built  are  completed,  and  that  five  ironclads 
are  successfully  altered.  Excluding  those  merchant  vessels  which 
are  under  fifty  tons,  we  shall  then  have  one  fast  cruiser  for  every 
1,273  merchant  ships.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
to  say  that  he  considers  that  the  country  has  a  source  of  strength 
apart  from  its  war-ships.  "  It  had  been  ascertained,"  he  said, 
"  that  there  were  thirty  or  forty  first-class  vessels  which  by  a 
small  expenditure  might  be  rapidly  converted  into  vessels  of  war/' 
On  this  subject  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  what  we  said  a 
short  time  ago.  The  employment  of  modern  merchant  steamers  as 
men-of-war  is  an  experiment  which  may  altogether  fail,  and  is  not 
very  unlikely  to  fail.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  differences  of 
construction  between  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  can  hardly 
fail,  in  considering  this  question,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  many  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  in  constructing 
men-of-war  are  superfluous,  or  else  that  merchant  steamers  can 
by  no  possibility  be  rapidly  converted  into  effective  vessels  of  war. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Admiralty  have  not  been  hasty 
in  assuming  that  these  vessels  can  be  fitted  for  service,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  preparation  having  to  be  made  for  war,  it  may  not 
be  discovered  at  the  last  moment  that  war  ships  cannot  be  im- 
provised. Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  answer  to  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck 
produced  no  hostile  comment  except  from  Mr.  Bentinck  himself; 
but  this  probably  was  because  the  late  Government  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  project  of  arming  merchantmen.  The  debate 
continued  for  some  little  time  after  this  reply,  and  various 
subjects  were  touched  on,  but  nothing  of  interest  was  said  by 
speakers  on  either  side  of  the  House. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

WHEN  the  University  match  is  played  in  brilliant  June 
weather  the  moment  is  one  to  which  Faust  might  have 
said,  "  Stay,  thou  art  fair."  No  weather  could  be  more  perfect 
than  the  warm  sunshine,  tempered  by  cool  winds,  which  the 


players  and  the  spectators  at  Lord's  enjoyed  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. Ladies  were  able  to  wear  the  most  brilliant  dresses  without 
fear  of  a  drop  of  rain,  and  they,  except  the  few  who  took  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Oxford,  were  probably  happy. 
The  cricket  was  much  better  than  most  of  the  critics  have  been 
disposed  to  allow.  The  practice  of  criticism  makes  people  fancy 
themselves  far  too  clever.  They  make  no  allowance  for  mortal  in- 
firmities. It  is  uncommonly  easy  to  field  well,  in  the  Grand. 
Stand,  and  to  censure,  in  the  Pavilion,  the  performance  of  a 
bowler  who  occasionally  delivers  a  loose  ball  to  leg.  One  reviewer 
complains  that  Mr.  Steel  "  was  not  straight."  Of  course  he  was  not 
straight  when  he  was  bowling  for  catches  to  cover  point.  For  our 
own  part,  we  think  the  cricket  was  a  sufficiently  exciting  and  en- 
joyable spectacle,  though  Oxford  from  the  beginning  played  an; 
uphill  game,  and  at  last  got  a  bad  beating.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  Cambridge  to  lose.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
had  left  them,  and  Oxford  may  reflect  with  relief  that  he  is  the 
last  of  the  Lytteltons  of  this  generation.  But  Cambridge  had. 
still  a  number  of  famous  veterans.  Mr.  Steel  had  been  batting 
better  than  ever,  and  bowling  as  only  he  can  bowl ;  Mr.  Bligh  has 
not  forgotten  his  cunning ;  Mr.  Whitfield,  previously  unfortunate, 
reserved  himself  for  this  match.  Mr.  Morton,  who  discomfited 
the  Australians  two  years  ago,  was  bowling  as  many  fast. 
"  yorkers  "  as  ever.  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  was  known  to  have  an  im- 
pregnable defence,  and  in  him,  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Wilson;, 
Cambridge  possessed  three  astute  change  bowlers.  Against  this, 
array  of  merit  Oxford  had  only  one  first-rate  player,  Mr.  Evans, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best  fast  amateur  bowler  of  the  day.  Not. 
one  name  on  the  Oxford  side  is  associated  with  steady  successive 
batting.  In  the  trial  matches  Cambridge  had  made  over  five  hun- 
dred runs  against  an  Eleven  whose  bowling  (that  of  Mr.  D.. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Rotherham)  rather  puzzled  Oxford.  Cambridge 
had  defeated  Surrey ;  Oxford  had  been  vanquished  by  a  mild 
Middlesex  team ;  M.C.C.  had  beaten  both  Universities ;  but  Oxford, 
had  suffered  the  heavier  defeat. 

With  all  these  reasons  for  confidence,  Cambridge  won  the  toss,, 
and  had  the  first  experience  of  a  very  good  wicket.  The  ground 
played  fast,  but  not  too  fast,  and  at  first  rather  favoured  Mr.  Evans- 
His  second  ball  scattered  the  stumps  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  then 
Mr.  Steel  joined  Mr.  Bligh,  and  played  rather  a  lucky  innings  of 
19,  before  Mr.  Harrison  bowled  him  with  a  ball  that  curled  round 
his  legs.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  freshman  from  Clifton,  a  judicious  and 
accomplished  slow  bowler,  who  did  not,  however,  take  many 
wickets  in  this  match.  Mr.  Bligh  at  first  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and 
cannot  have  been  reassured  by  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Evans  bowled 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd.  At  this  time  the  bowling  was- 
admirable,  the  fielding  exemplary,  and  scarcely  any  hits  reached 
the  ropes.  Enthusiasts  whispered  that  "  Evans  was  on  his  day," 
and  it  was  hoped  that  lie  might  serve  Cambridge  as  he 
did  Daft's  Eleven  in  spring.  But  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd  (who. 
had  not  previously  been  very  successful  this  year)  joined  Mr.  Bligh,. 
and  the  pair  played  faultless  cricket.  Their  free  and  graceful  for- 
ward play  was  peculiarly  admirable.  In  this  important  part  of 
the  batter's  art  the  Cambridge  Eleven  is  infinitely  superior  to 
Oxford.  This  is  partly  due,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  excellence- 
of  the  fast  Cambridge  ground.  No  one  can  learn  to  play  forward 
safely  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  Cowley  Marsh.  Mr.  Cole- 
brook,  on  the  Oxford  side,  has  not  yet  been  spoiled  by  the  marsh  -r 
and,  considering  his  limited  reach,  his  forward  play  in  the  second 
innings  deserved  high  praise. 

Luncheon,  as  usual,  did  the  bowlers  more  good  than  the  batters- 
Mr.  Evans  sent  in  a  ball  which  cut  Mr.  Studd  down  and  bowled 
him  "leg  before  wicket."  His  38  was  obtained  by  sterling 
cricket.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  promise  of  the  excellence  he  was  to 
show  in  the  second  inuings  ;  but  Mr.  Bligh  was  caught  from  the 
slow  bowler  after  making  59,  the  highest  innings  in  the  match. 
He  and  Mr.  Studd  had  taken  the  sting  out  of  the  bowling,  and 
had  scored  freely,  in  spite  of  fielding  in  which  criticism  could 
scarcely  find  a  fault.  The  resolute  play  of  Mr.  Morton  brought  on 
Mr.  M'Lachlan  and  Mr.  Thornton  as  bowlers.  The  former  has 
improved,  and  bowled  with  great  pluck  and  steadiness.  Perhaps, 
it  was  scarcely  prudent  in  Mr.  Fowler  to  keep  wicket  to  him  with- 
out a  long  stop.  Fourteen  byes  in  each  inning9  look  ill  in  the 
scoring-sheet,  and  aided  the  Cambridge  total  of  166.  Almost  every 
wicket  was  bowled,  and  scarcely  a  single  chance  was  offered  to  tha 
field.  Oxford  sent  in  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  Mr.  Trevor  to  the  bowling 
of  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Trevor  is  an  extremely  fine  hitter,, 
and  should  improve  into  a  really  good  bat.  Neither  he  nor  his  com- 
panion could  resist  the  temptation  to  run  out  to  Mr.  Steel's  bow- 
ling, and  Mr.  Foley,  the  new  wicket-keeper,  took  advantage  of  two 
easy  chances.  Mr.  Evans,  a  very  free  hitter,  made  twelve  runs, 
but  not  in  his  best  manner.  He  was  bowled  by  Mr.  Morton,  who 
then  dismissed  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Thornton,  both  useful  bats, 
with  two  consecutive  fast  balls.  It  was  Mr.  Morton's  day.  After 
Mr.  Green,  the  Oxford  captain,  had  played  with  his  usual  and 
always  ill-rewarded  steadiness  for  14,  he  put  his  leg  where  his  bat 
should  have  been.  Things  looked  very  bad,  and  grew  worse.  Mr. 
Fowler  joined  Mr.  Hirst,  and  the  out-fielders  betook  themselves  to 
remote  corners  of  the  ground.  In  Mr.  Fowler's  case  it  was  known 
how  much  the  desperate  dare.  He  scored  one,  and  then  hit 
across  at  a  pitched-up  ball  of  Mr.  Morton's.  "  The  immense 
slogger "  (as  an  art-critic  would  say)  was  out  for  one  run.  At 
this  moment  seven  wickets  were  down,  and  six  runs  were  wanted 
to  save  a  "follow  on."  Mr.  Evelyn  went  in — in  the  hush  of  ex- 
pectation you  might  have  heard  the  fall  of  the  ash  of  a  cigarette. 
The  first    ball   sent  Mr.   Evelyn  back  to  his  friends.  Mr. 
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Morton  had  two  balls  of  his  ovor  left,  unci  there  worn 
two  wickets  to  full.  Mr.  Harrison's  stumps  woro  scattered 
abroad  like  ohaff  before  the  gals.  Mr.  Mi,achlan  was  the 
last  representative  of  Oxford,  and,  as  ho  wont  in  to  keep  up  Mr. 
Hirst's  wield,  his  condition  seemed  as  hopeless  as  that  ot  tho  Inst 
of  the  old  Highlander's  sons  in  tho  Fatr  Maid  of  Ptrth,  Mr. 
Morton's  fourth  hall  just  did  not  take  his  oil"  stump.  Mr.  Morton's 
day  was  ended,  no  other  wicket  fell  to  him.  The  first  hall  of  his 
next  Over  Mr,  M'Lachlan  CUt  into  tho.  crowd  for  four,  and  saved 
the  innings  by  two  drives.  Mr.  Hirst  began  to  scoro  freely.  No 
one  in  either  Eleven  cuts  with  such  crispness  of  touch.  Mr.  Steel 
sent  in  a  ball,  which  Mr.  M'Laohlan  returned.  The  bowler 
thought  he  had  made  a  catch,  and  was  returning  to  tho  pavilion, 
when  some  one  put  a  question  to  the  umpire,  who  decided  in 
favour  of  Mr.  M'Lachlan.  To  ourselves  it  certainly  seemed  that 
tho  umpire  was  right,  but  most  of  the  spectators  appoar  to  have 
shared  the  view  of  Mr.  Steel.  The  cricket  was  now  very  lively. 
Howler  after  bowler  was  tried,  and  hit  by  Mr.  Hirst  and  Mr. 
M  ■  I  ;achlan  to  the  ropes.  At  last  Mr.  Steel  bowled  Mr.  M'Lachlan. 
He  and  his  companion  had  added  lifty-ouo  runs  to  the  score. 
Mr.  Hirst's  contribution  of  49  was  slightly  marred  by  one 
fault.  He  gave  a  bard  chance  to  cover-point  near  the  end  of  the 
innings. 

Cambridgo  put  on  five  runs  before  seven  o'clock,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Wkittield  and  Mr.  Wilson  began  the  day 
with  a  magnificent  stand.  All  the  very  limited  Oxford  bowling 
was  tried,  and  at  last  Mr.  Green  caught  Mr.  Wilson  oif  one  of  his 
own  under-hand  glows.  More  than  fifty  runs  had  been  scored, 
and,  though  the  fielding  was  not  demoralized,  the  heat  had  told 
on  the  bowlers.  Mr.  Evans  had  a  deserved  piece  of  luck — 
a  ball  of  his  struck  the  wicket-keeper's  pads,  and  rebounded  into 
Mr.  Steele's  wickets  when  that  player  was  out  of  his  "-round.  Mr. 
Fowler  stumped  Mr.  Walker  in  the  same  odd  way  last  week.  Mr. 
Bligh  was  becoming  dangerous,  when  Mr.  Trevor  caught  him 
cleverly  at  long-stop.  Mr.  Fowler  ended  Mr.  Whitfield's  fine 
innings  (32)  by  a  sharp  catch  off  Mr.  Harrison.  Then  the  two 
Studds  got  together,  and,  over  by  over,  the  score  and  the  faces  of 
the  friends  of  Oxford  grew  longer.  The  brothers  seemed  "  set  " 
from  the  first.  When  they  had  added  some  forty  runs,  they  were 
both  missed  by  the  same  unhappy  fielder,  once  at  short-leg,  and 
again  at  mid-off.  The  former  was  a  bard  chance,  but  people  bad 
time  to  see  the  latter.  It  is  a  terrible  moment  when  a  man  drops 
a  catch  at  this  match.  The  friends  of  his  side  could  inflict  on  him 
the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and  the  victim  vainly  hopes  that  the 
earth  will  open  and  swallow  him.  Luncheon  found  the  score 
of  Cambridge  almost  exactly  what  it  had  been  on  Monday.  Some 
splendid  leg-hitting  off  Evans  had  contributed  many  runs.  After 
luncheon  runs  came  as  fast  as  ever,  till  Mr.  M'Lachlan  was  tried. 
The  bowlers'  feet  had  worn  holes  in  which  they  stumbled,  but 
after  a  free  expenditure  of  sawdust  Mr.  M'Lachlan  bowled  Mr. 
G.  B.  Studd's  leg-stump.  His  40  runs  were  made  with  but  one 
chance.  Mr.  Evans  instantly  dismissed  Mr.  Ford,  and  an 
astonishing  catch  at  square  leg  by  Mr.  Hirst  got  rid  of  Mr. 
C.  T.  Studd.  Mr.  Hirst  was  running  at  full  speed  near 
the  ropes  when  he  caught  the  ball  high  over  his  head.  This 
catch  far  more  than  redeemed  a  slip  which  cost  some  runs 
at  an  earlier  part  of  the  game.  But  Cambridge  batting 
was  not  yet  exhausted.  Mr.  Lancashire,  who  for  so  many 
years  was  "  twelfth  man,"  got  29  runs,  and  Mr.  Morton  was 
not  out  with  16.  The  bowling  of  Oxford  was  never  exactly 
demoralized,  and  Mr.  Evans  especially  showed  great  pluck  and 
endurance.  Many  of  the  runs  made  off  him  were  rather  flukey 
hits  behind  the  slips.  We  think  that  the  fielding  has  been  too 
severely  blamed.  Mr.  Greene  missed  a  hard  catch  from  his  own 
slows ;  but  he,  and  the  Oxford  cover-point,  and  Mr.  Evans  at  slip, 
stopped  many  hits  that  were  bound  for  the  ropes.  The  fielding  of 
Mr.  Trevor,  too,  was  to  be  commended,  and  Mr.  Hirst's  catch 
was  as  wonderful  as  any  that  Mr.  Webbe  ever  made.  But  the 
Cambridge  batting,  in  so  true  a  wicket,  wore  down  the  few 
bowlers. 

Oxford  (as  in  1878,  when  they  scored  thirty-two  in  their  second 
innings)  had  to  go  in  for  267  runs,  a  dispiriting  uphill  task.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  Mr.  Steel  to  retrieve  his  ill  success  as  a  bat,  and  to 
dismiss  Oxford  for  151.  Mr.  Morton  lent  him  no  aid.    Mr.  Wilson 
,  twisted  the  ball  about  in  his  handin  vain ;  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  made 
as  if  he  were  spinning  a  top  to  no  purpose.    Only  Mr.  Ford  shared 
the  wickets  with  Mr.  Steel,  taking  two  to  his  captain's  seven. 
Yet  the  bowling   of  Mr.   Wilson   often    seemed    to  puzzle 
the  batsmen.    Mr.  Steel  began  by  bowling  Mr.  Trevor  for  four ; 
;  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Patterson  were  soon  deceived  by  bis  craft; 
Mr.  Greene,  with  his  usual  luck,  was  thrown  out  by *Mr.  Jones; 
and  Mr.  Hirst  did  not  play  as  be  played  on  Monday.    Mr.  Fowler 
joined  Mr.  Colebrooke  when  five  wickets  were  down  for  about 
forty.    A  special  miracle  saved  the  hard-hitter  from  being  caught, 
i  and  he  settled  down  to  determined  slogging.    The  other  bowlers 
I  he  often  deigned  to  play,  but  his  heart  was  set  on  hitting  Mr. 

Steel.  Mr.  Colebrooke  was  playing  with  perfect  science  ;  but  it 
1  was  in  Mr.  Fowler  that  the  spectators  delighted.  The  match 
I  became  a  duel  between  him  and  Mr.  Steel.  Mr.  Fowler  ap- 
|  pareutly  calculated  (and  rightly)  that,  if  he  got  hold  of  the  ball, 
j  ro  mortal  could  catch  it.  Beneath  one  of  his  hits  the  bowler  (not 
j  Mr-  Steel)  and  umpire  cowered  in  dread,  like  the  Phraacians  when 
I  Odysseus  putted  the  stone ;  and  the  ball  flew  hurtling  into  the 
;  awning  stretched  across  the  line  of  sight.  Other  hits,  if  the 
.  walls  and  houses  had  been  removed,  would  have  "  travelled,"  as 
j  golf-players  say,  into  Oxford  Street.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Colebrooke 


ilnyed  with  grace  and  caution,  and  mado  several  line  cuts  and 
lits  to  leg.  But  the  hitting  of  Mr.  howler  could  not  Inst  for 
ever,  lie  sent  up  a  high  spinning  catch  to  cover-point,  B  catch 
which  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  was  bound  to  hold.  His  42  was  a 
pretty  piece  of  punishing  hitting.  Mr.  Evans  followed,  using 
a  bat  which  seemed   to   have  an  extraordinary  spontaneous 

power  of  driving.  A  mere  touch  sent  the  ball  for  four,  and 
when  .Mr.  Kvans  lifted  a  catch,  this  magical  bat  popped  it  high 
over  the  head  of  the  fielder.  In  about  seven  overs  Mr.  Evans 
made  22.  Mr.  M'Lachlan  did  not  repeat  his  interesting  perform- 
ance, and  Mr.  Harrison's  laudable  10  only  brought  the  score  up 
to  [jJT,  Mr.  Colebrooke 's  34,  not  out,  was  almost  faultless. 
Tho  bowling  of  Mr.  Ford  towards  the  end  of  tho  innings  was 
good,  and  the  Cambridge  fielding  left  little  to  bo  desired.  A  very 
strong  batting  and  bowling  team  won  on  its  merits,  in  spite  of  the 
two  odd  pieces  of  luck  which  fell  to  Oxford — the  stumping  of 
Mr.  Steel  and  the  escape  of  Mr.  M'Lachlan.  Two  of  the  Cam- 
bridge men  have  been  chosen  to  play  for  Gentlemen  v.  Players  at 
the  Oval.  Mr.  Morton's  fast  bowling  found  five  of  tho  Players 
as  easy  victims  as  the  unlucky  and  nervous  batsmen  whose 
wickets  were  levelled  on  Monday.  Oxford  has  not  won  a 
match  since  Mr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  II.  G.  Tylecote  did  marvels 
three  years  ago.  Though  an  excuse  may  be  sought  in  the  state  of 
Cowley  Marsh,  Cambridge  really  owes  her  success  to  a  series  of 
admirable  players  from  Eton,  Uppingham,  and  Marlborough. 
Next  year  Oxford  will  probably  have  the  help  of  the  best  batsman 
and  the  best  wicket-keeper  of  this  year's  public  school  teams,  and 
victory  may  shake  her  light  wings  and  leave  Cambridge  for  the 
banks  of  Isis. 


GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  SUGAR  TRADE. 

MOST  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  sitting  through  three 
Sessions  inquiring  into  the  complaints  of  the  sugar-refiners.  The 
Committee  was  appointed  last  year  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Ritchie,  was  reappointed  in  the  Session  which  was  cut  short 
by  the  Dissolution,  and  was  again  appointed,  with  the  neces- 
sary modifications,  in  the  present  Session.  Last  year  the 
evidence  taken  bore  almost  exclusively  on  the  grievances  of  the 
refiners.  But  this  year  the  opposing  case  is  being  heard ;  and 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  refiners  have  had  reason  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  well  advised  in  pressing  for  the  Committee. 
One  fact  brought  out  by  the  investigation  is  that  the  trade, 
as  distinguished  from  the  refiners,  is  opposed  to  the  latter. 
But  a  much  more  important  fact  is  that  impartial  statistical 
inquirers  bring  forward  evidence  to  show  that  the  complaints 
of  the  refiners  are  in  the  main  unfounded.  The  refiners  con- 
tend that  the  bounties  upon  exportation  given  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  by  France  and  Austria,  are  gradually  killing  the 
refining  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  moreover  are  render- 
ing unprofitable  the  cultivation  of  cane  sugar  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies.  It  is  manifest  that  before  considering  whether  a  remedy 
ought  to  be  applied  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  whether  the  facts 
are  or  are  not  as  have  been  stated.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  further  inquiry.  If  they  are,  the  question  arises 
whether  to  attempt  to  set  things  right  by  any  method  hitherto 
suggested  would  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  the  first  point 
to  settle  clearly  is  as  to  the  facts. 

Now  it  happens  that,  when  examined  by  the  Committee  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Giffen  put  in  some  tables  which  go  to  prove 
that  the  facts  are  not  as  represented  by  the  refiners ;  in  other 
words,  that  neither  the  English  refiners  nor  the  West  Indian 
sugar-growers  are  being  ruined.  The  first  table  presented  by  Mr. 
Gifen  is  a  statement  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Rueb  and  Co., 
of  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  several  countries  of  the 
world  from  1853  to  1879,  both  inclusive.  Ths  fact  that  this 
circular  is  laid  before  the  Committee  by  the  Head  of  the  Statis- 
tical Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  testifies  sufficiently  to  the 
authority  which  it  has  acquired.  Without  further  preface,  then, 
we  may  say  that  the  total  production  of  sugar  has  risen  within  the 
period  mentioned  from  1,476,714  tons  to  3,1 19,570  tons ;  that  is, 
it  has  considerabl}'  more  than  doubled  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
under  review.  But  the  refiners  contend  that  not  only  has  the 
whole  increase  been  of  beet  sugar,  but  that  beet  has  been  driving 
the  cane  out  of  cultivation.  Let  us  see  how  this  is.  The  table,  as 
we  have  said,  gives  the  production  from  each  country  separately  ; 
and  we  can,  therefore,  with  little  trouble  determine  the  point. 
We  find  that  in  the  British  West  Indies  the  production  rose  from 
109,000  tons  in  1853  to  189,000  tons  in  1878,  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  have  the  figures.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  75  per 
cent.  It  is  less  than  the  increase  for  all  kinds  of  sugar ;  but  still 
it  is  a  very  great  increase,  and  lends  no  kind  of  countenance 
to  the  assertion  that  the  West  Indian  planters  are  being  ruined. 
In  all  the  British  possessions  taken  collectively,  including  Mauritius, 
India,  Australia,  and  Natal,  as  well  as  the  West  Indies,  the  increase 
has  been  from  253,000  tons  to  394,000  tons,  or  141,000  tons,  being 
about  55  per  cent.  The  augmentation  here  is  less  than  in  the 
former  case ;  but  still  it  is  very  considerable,  and  certainly 
lends  no  support  to  the  allegation  that  our  sugar-growers  are 
being  ruined.  In  foreign  cane-growing  countries  the  increase  has 
been  from  1,023,000  tons  to  1,305,000  tons,  or  282,000  tons,  being 
over  27  per  cent.  Here  the  increase  is  still  less  than  in  either  of 
the  preceding  cases ;  but  still,  in  itself,  it  is  not  inconsiderable. 
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Taking  all  cane-growing  countries,  British  and  foreign,  together, 
the  increase  ha9  been  from  1,276,714  tons  to  1,698,743  tons,  or 
422,029  tons,  being  somewhat  more  than  33  per  cent.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  while  there  has  been  increased  production  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  in  all  cane-growing  countries  taken  together, 
the  increase  has  been  to  the  extent  of  more  than  three-quarters  iu 
the  British  West  Indies — that  is,  it  has  been  greatest  precisely 
where  the  cultivation  is  said  to  have  been  ruined.  But  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  extension  of  the  culti- 
vation has  been  far  more  rapid  in  beet-growing  countries,  having 
risen  from  201,000  tons  in  1853  to  1,574,133  tons  last  year,  or 
I)374)I3°  tons)  being  very  nearly  sevenfold.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
in  another  way,  the  production  of  beet  sugar  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  was  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield,  and  it  is  now  45  per 
cent.,  or  not  far  short  of  one- half.  This  is  unquestionably  a  very 
striking  and  a  very  rapid  development.  But  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  all  the  parts  of  the  total  are  increasing,  and 
not  the  beet  alone,  although  the  latter  is  growing  by  far  the 
most  rapidly.  So  far,  then,  as  our  West  Indian  colonies  are  con- 
cerned, the  case  of  the  refiners  is  disproved.  Cane  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies  is  not  being  driven  out  of  cultivation.  Why  the 
cultivation  is  not  increasing  as  fast  as  that  of  beet  is  another 
matter.  Possibly  the  bounties  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  disorganization  of  in- 
dustry by  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  the  race  animosities  of 
which  we  have  had  examples  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  the  want 
of  capital,  skill,  and  intelligence,  and  unwise  legislation  by  local 
Parliaments,  are  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  it.  In  any  case, 
before  the  question  could  be  decided,  an  inquiry  upon  the  spot 
would  be  necessary.  Before  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  may  remark  that  the  mistake  of  the  refiners  has  no  doubt  arisen 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  imports  from  the  West  Indies  into  this 
country  have  hardly  increased  during  the  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  additional  production  being  attracted  to  the  United  States. 

Coming  now  to  the  complaint  of  the  refiners  that  they  them- 
selves are  being  ruined  by  the  bounties,  let  us  inquire  what 
grounds  there  are  for  it.  We  find  in  the  first  place  that  the  total 
import  of  sugar  of  all  kinds  has  risen  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
from  7,200,000  cwt.  to  18,184,000  cwt.,  or,  say  roughly,  250  per 
cent.  But  of  this  quantity  the  refined  sugar  amounts  to  no  more 
than  3,266,000  cwt.,  leavingnearly  1 5  million  cwt.  of  raw  sugar,  that 
is,  of  the  raw  material  for  refining.  Of  course,  the  whole  of  the 
raw  sugar  imported  is  not  refined  in  this  country.  Part  of  it, 
though  technically  called  raw,  really  requires  to  undergo  no  further 
process,  but  is  already  fit  to  go  into  consumption.  And  part  also 
is  used  in  brewing.  Making  the  necessary  deductions,  there  re- 
main, however,  li|  million  cwt.  of  the  raw  material  for  refining, 
which  is  an  increase  of  almost  60  per  cent.  No  doubt  it  is  true, 
as  alleged  by  the  refiners,  that  the  amount  of  refining  as 
regards  loaf  sugar  has  greatly  declined  in  this  country.  But 
the  figures  we  have  just  given  demonstrate  that  the  refining 
business  as  a  whole  has  not  declined,  but  on  the  contrary 
has  increased.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  augmented  enormously  in  consequence  of  the 
successive  reductions  and  final  abolition  of  the  duties  for- 
merly levied  upon  it,  and  in  consequence  also  of  the  great 
advance  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  population.  The  en- 
hanced demand  thus  occasioned  has  been  supplied  partly  by  an 
increase  of  refining  in  this  country,  and  to  a  very  much  larger 
extent  by  an  increased  importation  of  foreign  refined  sugar,  more 
particularly  of  refined  beet  sugar,  the  importation  of  the  latter 
having  risen  from  262,000  cwt.  to  3,136,000  cwt.,  while  the  increase 
in  refined  cane  sugar  is  trifling.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  bounties 
have  stimulated  this  enormous  growth  of  the  import  of  refined 
beet  sugar ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that,  as  the  late 
M.  Chevalier  said  a  few  years  ago  to  a  deputation  that  waited 
upon  him  in  reference  to  the  question,  the  French  refiners  are  more 
skilful  than  our  own,  and  are  careful  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  very  best  machinery.  It  is  also  probable  that  there  are  agricul- 
tural advantages  in  the  cultivation  of  beet.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  beet  cultivation  on 
the  Continent,  and  of  the  success  with  which  beet  sugar  competes 
with  cane  in  neutral  markets,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  figures  above 
cited  that  sugar-refining  is  not  dying  out  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  the  sugar-cane  is  not  being  driven  out  of  cultivation  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  both  industries  are  in- 
creasing, though  increasing  very  much  less  rapidly  than  their 
competitor.  This  being  so,  the  case  of  the  refiners  falls  to  the 
ground.  That  they  are  more  or  less  injured  by  the  false  and  mis- 
chievous bounty  system  adopted  by  other  countries  we  are  in  no 
way  concerned  to  deny ;  but  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  sustain 
the  allegations  of  hopeless  decline  and  impending  ruin  which  have 
led  to  the  present  inquiry. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  1880. 

THE  architectural  achievement  of  1880  is  incontestably  Truro 
Cathedral,  and  public  recognition  of  the  building's  merit,as  well 
as  of  the  architect's  genius,  has  followed  with  unusual  promptness. 
It  is  not  many  weeks  since  the  Heir  Apparent  laid  the  first  stone, 
and  Mr.  Pearson  has  already  received  the  Queen's  Gold  Medal  at 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  full  honours  of  B.A.  We  are 
not  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  this  work  has  taken  possession 
of  the  public  imagination,  for  associations  gather  round  a  cathedral  | 


such  as  no  other  building  could  evoke  ;  there,  as  nowhere  else, 
religion,  art,  and  order  join  hands  in  a  structure  which  is 
not  only  magnificent  in  itself,  but  exists  to  offer  its  magni- 
ficence to  the  holiest  of  purposes.  Nor  does  even  this  con- 
sideration conclude  the  matter;  for  the  cathedral  is,  more- 
over, the  symbol  and  the  instrument  of  a  great  constitutional 
organization.  The  ideas  of  worship  and  order  belong  to  every 
cathedral,  however  small  and  plain,  although  the  popular,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  formal,  use  of  the  word  may  appeal  to  conceptions 
of  size  and  of  artistic  beauty.  In  the  revival  of  life  within  the 
English  Church,  the  necessity  of  cathedrals  as  orderly  institutions 
was,_  naturally  enough,  first  recognized,  irrespectively  of  aesthetic 
considerations.  Then  gradually  the  newly-awakened  want  had 
to  be  educated  up  to  those  visible  conditions  of  splendour  and 
area  which  critics  of  a  school  hardly  yet  extinct  were  wont, 
not  so  many  years  since,  to  argue  had  passed  away  with  the  de- 
parture of  the  middle  ages  and  the  decay  of  Popery.  The  colonial 
dioceses,  launched  as  they  were  upon  the  world  with  everything 
to  begin  from  nothing,  were  the  first  to  set  about  cathedral- 
making  ;  and  now,  among  the  many  churches  claiming  that  dignity 
in  our  various  dependencies,  there  are  several  which  offer  satisfac- 
tory external  credentials  of  fitness  to  assume  the  lofty  designation. 
Not  to  go  back  to  buildings  of  an  earlier  date,  it  is  not  many 
days  since  the  newspapers  have  recorded  the  first  stone  being  laid  of 
a  cathedral  of  ample  proportions — equal,  indeed,  to  those  of  Ripon — 
at  Melbourne,  due  to  Mr.  Butterfield.  To  come  home  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  community  from  which  we  should  have  least 
expected  such  action  was  foremost  in  the  enterprise.  The  Irish 
Church,  in  the  very  agonies  of  its  disestablishment,  produced 
a  very  stately  cathedral  at  Cork,  designed  by  Mr.  Burges.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  caught  the  inspiration,  and  after 
some  meritorious  'prentice  strokes  at  Perth,  Cumbrae,  and  Inver- 
ness, took  its  stand  with  that  cathedral  of  Edinburgh  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  in  which,  happily  alimented  as  it  was 
by  a  most  liberal  endowment  both  for  building  and  for  future 
establishment,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  constructed  a  minster  on  the 
scale  and  with  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the  second  order 
existing  southward.  England  itself  had,  last  but  not  least,  to  take 
its  place  in  the  procession,  and  the  occasion  was  provided  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  diocese  of  Truro,  where  the  parish  church  of 
the  see-town  was  too  small  and  too  mean  to  serve  even  as  that 
which,  by  a  clumsy  word  borrowed  from  the  modern  Romanists,  is 
now  frequently  termed  pro-cathedral.  Bishop  Benson  showed 
himself  most  truly  practical  by  despising  the  imputation  of  being 
visionary,  and  under  his  inspiration  the  Cathedral  of  Truro  is,  as 
we  see,  really  in  hand,  while  Mr.  Pearson's  designs  form  the  most 
important  series  contributed  to  the  architectural  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (1105,  11 18,  1129,  1165). 

The  first  church  which  brought  Mr.  Pearson's  name  into 
favourable  prominence  is  that  of  Holy  Trinity  at  the  Middle- 
sex end  of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  with  its  conspicuous  spire,  and 
in  this  the  artist  did  not  travel  beyond  very  developed  English 
Middle  Pointed ;  but  in  his  considerably  later  St.  Peter's,  near 
the  other  end  of  the  same  bridge,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
famous  Gardens,  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Early  Pointed 
with  French  characteristics.  At  St.  Augustine's,  Kilburn, 
about  as  far  removed  in  date  from  St.  Peter's  as  that  is  from 
Holy  Trinity,  Mr.  Pearson,  while  still  retaining  his  pre- 
ference for  the  earlier  phase,  limits  his  choice  of  details  to 
English  precedent.  At  Truro,  although  adhering  to  what  one 
must,  in  its  non-conventional  sense,  term  early  English,  the 
architect  has,  in  dealing  with  his  windows,  not  disdained  those 
more  simple  forms  of  tracery  which  came  in  with  the  dawn  of  the 
second  style.  The  total,  length  of  Truro  Cathedral  will  be  about 
300  ft. — longer,  that  is,  than  Ripon  Minster,  with  its  270  ft.,  and 
about  equal  in  length  with  Southwell,  Rochester,  and  Hereford. 
The  building,  may  generally  be  distributed  into  narthex,  with 
double  steeples  bearing  spires,  nave  with  aisles,  crossing  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  aisled  transepts,  and  aisled  choir  with 
— as  at  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Rochester,  and  York — 
secondary  transepts.  Under  the  choir  is  a  crypt.  In  the  angle  of 
the  south  nave  aisle  and  the  south  transept,  and  therefore  west- 
ward of  the  latter,  a  circular  baptistery  is  placed,  and  southward  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  a  very  interesting  adjunct  is  discerned 
— namely,  a  chapel  parallel  to  the  cathedral,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
southernmost  of  the  two  aisles  composing  the  actual  parish  church 
of  Truro.  This  rich  and  characteristic  specimen  of  Late  Perpen- 
dicular is  well  worthy  of  preservation,  and  has  been  very  ingeniously 
preserved.  The  central  arcade  of  the  old  church  is  retained,  aud 
so  necessitates  another  very  narrow  aisle  between  itself  and  the 
southern  arcade  of  the  south  choir  aisle.  So  there  are  to  the 
south  of  the  choir  three  nearly  parallel  aisles,  by  which  a  very 
picturesque  interlacing  of  perspective  is  secured  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  cathedral.  The  west  front  is  a  composition  of  double 
porch  and  window  comprising  an  equal  triplet  of  lancets,  and 
a  rose  above  the  whole,  set  in  a  fenestriform  panel.  The  always 
difficult  joining  of  tower  and  spire  is  masked  both  in  the 
western  and  the  central  steeples  by  lofty  angle  turrets  and  long 
dormer  lights.  Adjacent  to  the  narthex  bay  on  the  south 
the  porch  is  placed,  but  on  the  north  the  exit  is  in  the  second 
bay,  and  leads  into  the  cloister.  The  nave  is  of  four  major  aud 
eight  minor  bays,  vaulted  in  four  severies  with  flying  buttresses; 
the  piers  are  alternatively  of  massive  and  of  lighter  section.  The 
clerestory  is  composed  of  coupled  two-light  windows  in  each  major 
bay,  with  rudimentary  tracery ;  there  is  also  an  inner  plane  of 
tracery,  with  a  triforial  passage.    The  aisle  windows  are  a  couplet 
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of  lancets  in  each  minor  hay.  Tlu>  western  transept  i  •  u  picture-  'quo 

composition  of  a  1 1- i j •  1 1 >  porch,  tlin  <|ii:il  lancet',  and  u  hold  rose; 

while  its  eastern  angle  is  oinpha>i/.od  by  n  conspicuous  turret  bear- 
ing a  four-sided  spire,  a  four-light  pluto-ti-.icorieii  window  marks  tho 
secondary  transept,  and  l!n>  clerestory  of  the  eight-bayed  choir  is 
of  two-light  windows.  Kaeh  choir-bay  is  groined,  and  tho  piors  are 
of  equal  size.  The  altar  is  placed  one  bay  to  the  westward  of  tho 
oast  end.  Tho  eastern  olovation  shows  two  tiers  of  oqual  triplets, 
the  upper  being  tho  longer,  and  there  is  a  rose  in  tho  pable.  Tho 
uavo  triforium  shows  in  each  bay  four  equal  lancets,  with  a 
pierced  qtiatrefoilod  circle  in  tlie  head,  the  containing  arch  being 
rat  her  depressed.  lu  the  choir  the  triforium  Ian  three  equal  lance  ts 
in  each  bay.  with  two  oval  unpierced  panels.  Sixty-eight  stalls 
are  indicated  in  two  rows.  The  central  tower  is  particularly 
grand,  with  its  two  ranges  of  windows  (the  lower,  the  shorter  one, 
of  oqual  triplets  of  two-light  windows  deeply  recessod).  The 
octagonal  Chapter-house  is,  according  to  rule,  at  the  eastward  of 
the  cloister,  and  therefore  ranges  with  the  north  choir  aisle. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  boon  put  to  a  sovero  tost  in  tho  exterior  of  his 
minster-like  new  parish  church  at  Woolwich  being  placed  close  to 
one  of  Mr.  Pearson's  designs  ( 1 164,  1 2 1 8).  But  ho  stands  tho  trial 
creditably.  This  largo  Early  Pointed  church  is  upon  a  cathedral- 
like  plan  with  transepts  and  double  western  steeples.  In  the 
interior,  which  is  groined,  tho  olTcct  of  a  triforium  is  given  by  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  panels  to  be  filled  with  pictures  or  sgraffiti. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Street  should  have  choseu  to  present  his 
new  church  of  St.  James's,  Paddington,  in  a  cross  view  taken  from 
tho  north  aisle  (1 162).  Ho  thereby  produces  a  very  picturesque 
grouping,  but  ho  bailies  critics.  We  have  already  described  from 
actual  inspection  Mr.  Street's  admirablo  recast  of  the  interior 
of  the  Guards'  Chapel  in  Birdcage  "Walk  (1134);  we  shall 
therefore  now  only  express  our  gratification  that  tho  design 
of  this  noble  basilica  should  be  shown.  Messrs.  Bodley's  and 
Garner's  interior  of  the  new  St.  Michael's  Church,  Camden  Town 
(11 10),  is  a  dignified  revival  of  that  Late  Middle  Pointed  method 
which  has  of  recent  years  been  too  generally  neglected.  The 
church  will  be  groined  all  through.  We  do  not  know  why  the 
interior  of  a  church  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Blomfield  in  John  Street, 
Berkeley  Square  (1 188),  is  called  a  Mission  Church.  We  conclude 
that  the"  building  is  really  that  which  is  known  as  a  Chapel  of  Ease 
to  some  parish  church.  It  is  a  broad  and  lofty  conception  in  Early 
Pointed.  The  nave  has  a  quasi-waggon  sort  of  roof  of  four  cants, 
while  the  chancel  is  groined.  The  large  space  over  the  chancei 
arch  is  filled  with  a  composition  in  which  somo  small  windows  are 
set  in  rather  large  and  coarse  arcading.  This  had  better  be  recon- 
sidered, as  it  diminishes  the  apparent  scale,  and  derogates  from 
the  effect  of  the  church.  Mr.  Frank  T.  Baggalay's  design  for  a 
baptistery  (1 160)  is,  we  suppose,  a  young  man's  work  of  fancy,  and 
as  such  merits  praise.  It  is  a  sort  of  translation  into  English 
Middle  Pointed  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence.  But  the  developed 
fleche  ought  not  to  cap  the  dome  ;  Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe, 
for  they  do  not  coalesce  cheerfully. 

The  intended  cathedral  for  Lahore,  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott 
(1172),  follows  the  recognized  European  prescription,  and  exhibits 
an  apsidal  choir,  crossing  with  Heche  and  transepts,  nave  and 
aisles,  and  two  western  steeples,  though  with  apparently  some 
climatic  accommodation  and  two  western  steeples.  The  cap- 
ping of  the  steeples,  saddle-backs  with  Heches  springing  from  the 
ridge  of  each,  is  by  no  means  a  lucky  idea.  The  composition  is 
evidently  strained  and  the  outline  ungainly.  The  design,  by  the 
same  architect,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  at  Burton- 
ou-Trent  (,1145)  is  so  ruthlessly  skied  as  to  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  visitors  to  examine  it  efficiently.  The  wooden  roof  of 
the  nave  is  of  an  elaborate  construction,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  will  be  successful  in  its  effect.  We  are  less  confident  about 
that  of  the  chancel,  in  which  the  fifteenth-century  plan  of  open 
tracery  in  the  spandrils  has  been  revived. 

Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Prynne  was  hampered  in  his  task  of  rebuilding 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Plymouth  (1209),  by  the  obligation  of  having 
to  retain  the  sanctuary  added  to  the  old  church  by  Mr.  Street, 
which  is,  with  all  its  merits,  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
new  pile.  We  must  limit  our  praise  by  demurring  to  the  eccen- 
tric double  transept,  in  which  two  equal  gables  crown  a  composi- 
tion comprising  in  each  portion  two  rows  of  equal  triplets  sur- 
mounted by  a  rose  window.  This  is  a  specimen  of  novelty  which 
can  plead  no  apparent  gracefulness  in  justification,  and  it  is  still 
more  incongruous  as  the  aisle  windows  are  developed  Middle  Pointed 
of  two  lights. 

It  is  refreshing  to  observe  that,  while  so  many  of  their  brethren 
have  been  frolicking  among  the  vagaries  of  the  revived  eclecti- 
cism so-called  Queen  Anne,  a  knot  of  architects  have,  with  serious 
purpose  and  much  success,  studied  the  genuine  Late  Pointed  of 
England,  and  offered  designs  which  reproduce  the  compromise 
between  picturesqueness  and  rhythmical  symmetry  which  stamped 
Perpendicular  in  its  domestic,  collegiate,  and  ecclesiastical  aspects. 
The  examples  which  appear  to  us  most  worthy  of  commendation, 
taken  as  they  appear  in  the  catalogue,  are  the  new  schoolroom, 
cloisters,  and  chapel  extension  of  the  King's  School  at  Sherborne, 
Dorset,  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Ingelow  (1090);  the  garden 
front  of  a  Surrey  house  (namely,  the  architect's  own),  by  Mr. 
Street  (1091),  which  exemplifies  the  earlier  and  more  noble  type 
of  half-timbered  composition;  part  of  the  new  buildings  to  be 
added  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  by  Messrs.  Bodley  and 
Garner  (1 142) ;  and  Sion  College  Library,  as  proposed  to  be  re- 
built on  the  Thames  Embankment,  by  Mr.  Blomtield  (1152).  We 
should  assign  to  a  meritorious  second  class  the  design  for  the 


rhnpel  for  the  Woman  Catholic  Public  School  at  Karl's  Court,  by 
Mer-srs.  (Joldie  and  Child  I  I  "■  1  1  mid  \'")~,)  \  and  the  buildings 
which  am  being  erected  for  tho  Merchant  Taylor's  Company  by 
Messrs.  K.  I'AiiHon  and  Sou  (  1094 ).  Tho  huge  Perpendicular 
St.  Benedict's  Monastery,  near  Canterbury,  by  Messrs.  Piiiiii  and 
Harrison,  seems  to  be  too  straggling  in  its  grouping. 

Tho  new  St.  Paul's  School  at  Kensington,  of  which  Mr.  Wator- 
house  supplies  11  sketch  design  (1177), is  a  huge  pile  in  that  plmno  of 
neo-(iothic  which  is  identified  with  its  clever  designer.  ,\H  far  iih 
wo  can  judge  from  a  highly  coloured  perspective,  this  composition 
will  hardly  bo  11  favourable  example  of  tho  architect's  peculiar 
method.  On  a  much  smaller  scalo  is  tho  house  which  Mr.  Waterhouso 
is  now  rebuilding  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  and  Old  Bond  Street 
( 1 1 19.)  Tho  site  is  a  very  lucky  ono  for  a  venture  in  tho  picturesque 
town  architecture,  conspicuous  as  it  is  at  an  angle  from  tho  north- 
west side  of  St.  James's  Street.  Wo  fear,  however,  that  it  will  provo 
hardly  massivo  enough  for  its  surroundings.  Tho  Hanging  Com- 
mittee have  so  elfectively  skied  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Pugin's  St. 
Penedict's  Collego  at  Fort  Augustus  (1182),  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  notice  tho  work,  which  is,  wo  believe,  a  recast  in  ecclesi- 
astical Gothic  of  this  old  fort,  so  w  ell  known  in  the  annals  of  High- 
land fighting  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Robins  shows  an 
unsuccessful  but  meritorious  Jacobean  design  for  tho  City  of  London 
Schools  to  be  constructed  on  the  Embankment  ( 1 204.)  Mr.  Coll- 
cutt  prefers  Dutch  Renaissance  (1217).  Mr.  Kuightley's  design,  to 
which  the  second  premium  was  assigned  (1147),  is  in  Renaissance. 
The  winner  does  not  show.  Mr.  West  Neve's  version  of  Dutch 
Renaissance  in  his  offices  and  warehouses,  Long  Lane  (1205)  ;  and 
Mr.  Edis's  West  London  School  of  Art  for  Great  Titchfield  Street 
(1 103),  in  tho  same  method,  deserve  notice. 

Tho  highly  coloured  drawing  of  the  quaint  but  very  clever 
Library  to  which  Mr.  Burges  has  treated  himself  in  his  Villa  at 
Kensington  (1178)  is  one  of  the  specialities  of  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  Tudor  country  house  at  Suuninghill  (1126, 
1 127),  in  half  timber  and  South-Eastern  tile-work,  with  many  gables, 
overhanging  upper  story,  and  the  long  low  proportion  of  its  age, 
is  a  genuine  and  attractive  design,  quite  free  from  the  affectations 
of  the  modern  craze.  Simplicity  and  the  honest  desire  to  restore, 
in  contrast  to  improving,  characterize  Mr.  W.  31.  Fawcett's  re- 
storation of  the  East  Front  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  (1 149). 
Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding's  large  Elizabethan  house  is  too  exuberant  (1 146). 
Fancy  designs  ought  always  to  be  produced  under  the  conditions 
of  possible  execution,  or  else  there  can  be  no  fair  test  of  compa- 
rison. In  contrast  to  this  vast  pile  stands  a  picturesque  house  in 
Jacobean  by  Mr.  Collcutt,  which,  as  we  learn,  is  actually  to  be 
built  (11 17).  Mr.  Maurice  Adams  in  his  warehouse  at  Leeds 
(1153)  exults  in  much  Queen  Anne.  The  drawing  of  Rawdon 
House,  Herts,  by  Messrs.  George  and  Peto  (1163),  shows  a  hand- 
some Jacobean.  The  Catalogue  talks  of  new  wing  and  of  restora- 
tion.   The  wing  is  well  developed  out  of  the  older  structure. 

Mr.  C.  Barry  shows  upon  the  same  sheet  Clumber  Park,  Notts, 
as  it  appeared  before  the  recent  fire,  and  as  it  is  to  become  under 
the  restoring  hand  (1 125).  The  old  building  was  in  that  heavy 
and  certainly  naked  English  version  of  the  Palladian  style  of  which 
the  Horse  Guards  is  a  specimen,  but  it  seems  to  have  lacked  the  pic- 
turesque originality  of  the  clever  conception  of  Kent.  New  Clumber 
will  certainly  be  more  ornate,  but  with  all  the  trouble  which  Mr. 
Barry  has  bestowed  upon  it,  it  will  still  remain  heavy.  He 
should  have  been  bold  and  given  spires  like  those  which  lend 
something  of  a  sky-line  even  to  the  Escorial.  Professor  Lewis  in 
his  new  Slade  Schools  for  University  College,  London  ( 1 169),  is 
constrained  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  conventional  Grecian  in  which 
that  specimen  of  George  IV. 's  taste  is  constructed. 

In  contrast  to  many  exhibitions  of  recent  years,  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  scholastic  phase  of  architecture  has  on  this  occa- 
sion asserted  itself  at  Burlington  House  with  greater  prominence 
than  the  domestic  and  municipal  one.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
visible  transformation  of  the  streets  of  London  and  other  large 
towns  is  going  on  with  a  merry  rapidity  which  will  leave  to  our 
children  something  to  study,  something  to  admire,  and  much  to 
wonder  at. 


THE  THEATRES. 

TITHE  production  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  of  a  new  play  called 
-L  The  Guvnor  has,  we  may  hope  for  the  sake  of  Messrs.  James 
and  Thorne,  broken  the  run  of  ill-luck  which  has  seemed  for  a 
certain  time  to  afflict  them.  For  the  sake  of  dramatic  literature, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  hope  that  the  piece  should  meet  with 
success  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  success  is  not  always  proportionate  to 
literary  or  dramatic  merit,  and  as  the  piece  gives  Mr.  James  an  op- 
portunity for  showing  us  a  really  admirable  piece  of  acting,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  meet  with  an  amount  of  favour  which 
in  itself  it  certainly  does  not  deserve.  Its  production,  besides  pro- 
viding Mr.  James  with  the  opportunity  spoken  of,  has  enabled 
Mr.  Albery  to  present  himself  again  before  the  public  in  the 
character  of  an  injured  and  "unfortunately  helpless  author."  The 
well-known  and  ingenious  writer  who  contributes  a  weekly 
article  on  "  The  Theatres  "  to  the  Daily  Neivs,  observing  that  a 
certain  mystery  seemed  to  hang  about  the  origin  of  The 
Guvnor,  went  on  to  say  that  "  certain  eccentricities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  story  and  in  the  style  of  the  dialogue  recall  so 
strongly  some  of  Mr.  Albery's  farcical  comedies,  that,  if  The 
Guvnor  had  simply  been  produced  anonymously,  we  should  have 
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felt  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  the  author  of  Two  Roses, 
The  Spendthrift,  and  Jacks  and  Jills."  Mr.  Albery  on  this  wrote 
to  the  Daily  Neics  to  say  that  he  "  knew  no  more  of  the  play 
than  your  critic  appears  to  know  of  candour  and  good-nature"; 
and  he  continued  this  part  of  his  letter  with  as  much  wisdom  and 
good  taste  as  he  displayed  when  his  unfortunate  play  Jacks  and 
Jills  was  produced.  From  this,  however,  he  proceeded  to  what 
he  justly  describes  as  a  "  matter  of  far  more  public  import- 
ance." It  seems  that  on  the  first  night  of  The  Guvnor  cer- 
tain of  the  audience  displayed  their  disapprobation  of  the  first  act 
of  the  piece,  and  were  promptly  removed,  on  what  precise 
grounds  we  have  yet  to  learn,  by  policemen.  According  to  Mr. 
'Albery's  view,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  according  to 
that  of  the  management  also,  these  persons  were  "syste- 
matic obstructors"  who  have  assembled  on  various  occasions 
before,  and  who  will,  "  no  doubt,  assemble  again  and  again  if  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Press  neglect  their  simple  duty,  which  is, 
instead  of  encouraging  these  small  iconoclasts,  to  refuse  to  criti- 
cize any  play  that  has  not  been  fairly  heard. :'  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  suggests  an  entirely  new  and  somewhat  onerous  duty  to  be 
undertaken  by  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press."  They  will  first 
have  to  determine  whether  the  play  has  been  "  fairly  heard  "  or 
not,  a  question  which  the  management  of  the  Vaudeville  appears 
to  have  determined  with  startling  rapidity  and  certainty ;  and 
they  will  then,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  if  it  has  not  been  "  fairly 
heard,"  have  to  return  and  hear  it  again,  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Albery  would  like  to  do  away  with  criticism  altogether.  But,  in 
truth,  the  suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Albery's  letter  that  there  is 
a  gang  of  "  small  iconoclasts  "  (breakers  of  the  images  of  such 
saints  as  Mr.  Albery  and  the  author  of  The  Guvnor),  who 
devote  themselves  to  attending  premifotes  with  a  preconceived 
determination  to  hiss,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  ridiculous.  The 
bulk  of  an  audience  is  quite  as  quick  to  discover  an  organized 
opposition  as  an  organized  claque;  and,  although  some  very 
faulty  plays  have  been  known  to  succeed,  we  can  remember  no 
instance  of  a  really  good  play  having  been  damned.  Of  course  a 
bad  play  may  be  rendered  tolerable  by  the  excellence  of  the 
acting,  just  as  a  good  one  may  be  injured  by  its  incompetence. 
It'  The  Guvnor  does  succeed,  it  will  certainly  not  be  due  to  the 
inherent  merit  of  the  play.  The  taste  and  tone  of  this  ill-conceived 
and  ill-written  production  are  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
from  its  title.  Its  construction  is  made  up  of  a  long-drawn-out 
series  of  flimsy  and  farcical  misapprehensions,  the  notion  of  which 
is  well-worn  and  old  enough,  while  one  chief  element  in  the 
play  recalls  Acosta's  description  of  the  Mexican  theatre,  in 
which  "the  deaf  people  answered  at  cross  purposes;  those  who 
had  colds  by  coughing,  and  the  lame  by  halting."  One  of 
the  principal  scenes  in  The  Guvnor  answers  exactly  to  this  de- 
scription. Mr.  James  represents  a  deaf  man,  Mr.  Thorne  a  man 
with  a  singularly  painful  stutter,  and  the  two  hold  a  long  dialogue, 
which  of  course  leads  to  various  blunders.  This  is  a  strangely 
poor  device,  but  not  more  poor  in  quality  than  is  the  greater  part 
of  the  play.  As  has  been  said,  its  chance  lies  in  the  skill  of  the 
acting,  most  of  which  is  satisfactory,  while  Mr.  James's  representa- 
tion of  the  deaf  boat-builder  is  excellent.  The  deaf  look  and 
manner,  the  odd  and  not  unpleasant  laugh,  the  rough  heartiness 
mixed  with  a  cranky  temper,  are  all  given  with  singular  truth 
and  skill. 

The  Danites  has  moved  from  New  Sadler's  Wells  to  the  Globe, 
where  it  seems  to  be  as  successful  as  ever ;  and  its  place  has  been 
taken  at  Sadler's  Wells  by  Mr.  Saker's  arrangement  of  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  the  chief  point  in  which  is  that  all  the 
fairies  are  played  by  children.  The  idea  is  graceful  and  ingenious, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  carried  out.  One  of  the  children, 
Miss  Addie  Blanche,  who  plays  Puck,  displays  real  talent. 
The  grouping  and  scenery  are  very  well  devised  ;  the  music  would 
be  better  if  it  were  conlined  to  Mendelssohn,  and  to  Mendelssohn's 
music  composed  for  the  play.  The  "  Pilgrims'  March,"  for  instance, 
from  the  Italian  symphony,  has  no  relation  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  whole  performance,  however,  has  much  novelty 
and  attraction,  and  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Saker's  edition 
of  the  play,  the  few  notes  to  which  are  very  well  arranged. 

At  the  St.  James's  The  Ladies'  Battle,  followed  by  A  Regular 
Fix  with  Mr.  Kendal's  lively  performance  of  Hugh  de  Brass,  has 
been  reproduced.  Mr.  Kendal's  performance  of  Gustave  de 
Grignon  i3  clever  and  careful,  but  not  altogether,  it  seems  to 
us,  in  his  happiest  vein.  Of  the  long  speech  about  the  fire, 
of  which  M.  Got  made  so  much,  Mr.  Kendal  makes  but  little,  and 
he  seems  all  through  to  miss  to  some  extent  the  comedy  of 
Gustave's  double  nature.  Mr.  Hare  plays  Montrichard  admirably  ; 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  at  her  best  as  the 
Countess.  The  actress  would  do  well  to  avoid  certain  tricks  of 
enunciation.  The  o  in  "offence,''  for  instance,  cannot  possibly 
be  an  open  vowel ;  nor  is  it  usual  to  lay  stress  on  the  first 
syllable  of  "console."  Mrs.  Kendal's  acting,  however,  is  full  of 
good  points,  among  which  we  may  specially  mention  her  first  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  she  and  her  niece  are  both  in  love  with 
Henri.  The  situation  is  in  itself  not  very  pleasant.  Mrs.  Kendal 
lends  it  both  pathos  and  dignity. 

The  Upper  Crust  at  the  Polly,  with  Mr.  Toole's  singularly 
amusing  representation  of  Doublechick,  is  now  preceded  by  Hester's 
Mystery,  a  little  piece  by  Mr.  Pinero,  one  of  the  most  skilful 
and  versatile  of  our  younger  actors.  The  framework  of  the  piece  is 
slight  enough ;  but  it  is  not  only  the  author's  stage-knowledge 
which  has  enabled  him  to  make  it  attractive  and  successful.  There 
is  real  freshness  in  the  idea  of  the  characters,  and  the  writing 


throughout  is  pleasant,  humorous,  and  unaffected.  Miss  John- 
stone and  Mr.  Shelton  distinguish  themselves  much  respectively 
as  a  shrewish  farm-mistress  and  an  old  farm-labourer,  and  praise 
is  due  to  Mr.  Westland  for  his  rendering  of  a  sneaking  master  of 
an  Academy  for  Young  Ladies. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  guess  exactly  what  cause,  or  combination 
of  causes,  may  have  prevented  the  appearance  at  the  Gaiety  of 
the  Palais  Royal  company  from  making  thus  far  so  much  impres- 
sion as  it  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  make  upon  English 
playgoers.  The  plays  and  the  acting  are  of  their  kind  first-rate, 
and  they  belong  essentially  to  that  kind  which,  in  the  shape  of 
mutilated  and  inartistic  "  adaptations  "  in  the  English  language, 
has  found  much  favour  with  one  class  of  London  audiences.  Pos- 
sibly the  fact  that  neither  the  French  authors  nor  the  French 
actors  paint  with  so  fat  a  brush  as  the  English  adapters  and 
players  may  have  something  to  say  to  the  matter.  This  suggestion, 
of  course,  so  far  as  writing  is  concerned,  applies  only  in  a  special 
way.  There  are  certain  Palais  Royal  pieces  which  have  not  been 
licensed  for  performance  in  London,  and  which  it  would  have 
been  indeed  impossible  to  license.  But  if  a  risque  piece  of 
dialogue  in  a  Palais  Royal  piece  is  compared  with  its  English 
"  adaptation,"  it  will  almost  invariably  be  seen  that  what  the 
French  suggests,  the  English  insists  upon  ;  a  fact  which  may  be 
to  some  extent'due  to  the  difference  of  the  two  languages.  This 
is,  of  course,  moro  or  less  an  open  question,  as  is  the  one  already 
suggested  as  to  the  reason  of  the  comparative  emptiness  of  places 
which  have  been  seen  crammed  full  at  French  representations 
making  higher  demands  on  the  intelligence  than  those  of  the 
Palais  Royal  company.  Possibly  the  bulk  of  former  audiences 
were  attracted,  not  by  any  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue 
or  any  true  appreciation  of  acting,  but  by  a  vague  feeling  that 
it  was  "  the  thing  "  to  go  and  see  a  particular  player,  just  as 
it  might  be,  and  has  been,  "  the  thing "  to  go  and  see  a  par- 
ticular dwarf.  It  is,  we  fear,  only  too  probable  that  fashion, 
which  may  hit  by  chance  upon  the  right  thing,  but  which  has  little 
real  taste  or  knowledge  to  guide  it,  has  acquired  a  vast  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  playhouses  and  plays.  This,  however,  tends 
to  the  consideration  of  a  wider  question  than  that  of  why  the 
Palais  Royal  company  have  not  made  so  great  a  hit  as  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  make ;  a  question  which  may 
be  answered  perhaps  in  a  tolerably  simple  way.  The  number  of 
English  playgoers  who  know  or  care  for  pieces  essentially 
"  Parisian  "  is  comparatively  small,  a  fact  which  was  sufficiently 
marked  last  year  by  the  want  of  appreciation  of  that  charm- 
ing piece  D  Etincelle.  Most  of  the  people  who  do  know 
and  care  for  such  pieces  have  already  seen  many  of  them  given  at 
the  Palais  Royal  with  casts  which  they  may  prefer  to  those  now 
offered  them.  The  fear  of  disappointment  "has  a  strong  influence 
in  determining  people  for  or  against  going  to  see,  with  an  altered  cast, 
a  play  which  they  have  once  found  delight  in.  Probably  the  coming 
appearance  of  Mme.  Chaumont  may  make  a  difference  in  this 
matter.  Meanwhile  the  performances  of  the  Palais  Royal  troupe 
have  given  M.  Sarcey  an  occasion  for  writing  an  article  on  their 
theatre  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  has  great  interest  for  all 
students  of  stage  affairs.  In  the  course  of  this  article  M.  Sarcey 
writes  that  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  Tricoche  et  Cacolet  "  im- 
ported into  healthy  French  mirth  that  species  of  wit  we 
have  been  unable  to  designate  in  our  language  otherwise  than  by 
the  word  humour  borrowed  from  you."  Here  we  are  at  one  with 
M.  Sarcey.  The  piece  is  an  excellent  instance  of  what  can  be 
done  by  extravagant  and  yet  carefully  artistic  fooling  on  the  part 
of  both  authors  and  actors  ;  for,  although  it  is  practically  a  farce 
in  five  acts,  it  never  flags.  M.  Hyacinthe  is  still  inimitably  ^  droll 
as  Le  Due  Emile,  as  in  a  more  quiet  fashion  is  M.  Lheritier  in 
Vander  Pouf ;  and  the  parts  of  Tricoche  and  Cacolet,  formerly  filled 
by  MM.  Brasseur  and  Gil  Perez,  are  capitally  taken  by  MM. 
Milker  and  Calvin.  Both  are  "  disguise "  parts,  and  the  actors' 
skill  in  the  assumption  of  various  odd  characters  is  striking.  _  The 
voyou  scene  is  in  this  way  particularly  good,  although  M. 
Milker's  pronunciation  is  less  true  to  the  nature  of  the  Pari- 
sian voyou  than  was  M.  Brasseur's.  What,  however,  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  whole  performance  is  the  highly  finished  art 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  scenes  and  situations  which  easily 
lend  themselves  to  mere  bulFoonery. 

Accounts  have  appeared  in  various  quarters  of  Garin,  a  play  to 
be  soon  produced  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  A  contemporary  critic, 
writing  of  this,  observes  with  great  truth  that  the  Francais  will  in 
this  make  "  a  rather  decided  incursion  into  the  realms  of  melo- 
drama." What,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  observed  is 
that  the  leadiug  idea  of  the  piece  is  identical  with  the  leading 
idea  of  M.  Zola's  revolting  and  ignoble  story  Ther'ese  Raquin. 


REVIEWS. 


KEITH  JOIIXSTON'S  GEOGRAPHY." 

r{PIIE  publisher  of  this  work  is  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  the 
-i~  premature  death  of  the  author  as  an  event  much  to  be  regretted 
in  the  interests  of  geographical  science.    He  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
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tho  climate  of  Africa,  and  to  the  hardships  incidental  to  explorations 
in  that  continent,  before  tho  proof-sheets  of  tho  volume  could 
reach  him  at  Zanzibar,  It  has  been  reviled,  therefore,  by  Mr. 
Bolton  niul  Mr.  Drew,  nnd  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  form  as  free  from  errors  as  it  could  well  have 
been  if  the  writer  had  lived  to  complete  his  task. 

The  genera]  excellence  of  the  work  will  probably  bo  acknow- 
ledged bv  all  who  may  take  it  up  with  a  power  of  forming  a  com- 
petent opinion  on  the  "subject.  There  is  nothing  especially  striking 
in  its  plan,  nor  does  it  by  any  extraordinary  merit  in  its  execution 
leavo  all  recont  geographical  treatises  for  tho  use  of  moderately 
advanced  students  altogether  in  tho  shade.  It  consists  of  threo 
sections,  the  iirst  being  a  sketch  of  the  historical  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  during  the  last  three  thousand  years;  the 
second  treating  of  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  solar  system, 
and  of  their  bearings  on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  mankind  ;  the  third 
giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  several  countries  of  the  world, 
so  far  ns  we  have  knowledge  of  them  at  the  present  time.  In  each 
of  these  sections  we  have  a  largo  amount  of  sound  information 
carefully  arranged  ;  and  if  in  each  of  them  wo  also  find  dofects  of 
which  the  author,  had  he  lived,  would  probably  at  no  distant  day  havo 
becomo  conscious,  the  false  impressions  and  blunders  which  by  some 
means  or  other  crop  up  almost  everywhere  are  here,  we  gladly 
acknowledge,  in  most  cases  pointed  out  and  corrected.  The  cor- 
rection might  sometimes  have  been  made  more  forcibly  and 
trenchantly  ;  but  at  all  events  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  reader 
if  he  does"  not  learn  that  Turkey  and  Austria  are  names  of  an 
extremely  different  kind  from  England  and  Switzerland,  that  some 
existing  geographical  arrangements  are  not  absolutely  just  or 
politic,  and  that  deeper  causes  are  at  work  modifying  them  than 
those  of  which  diplomatists  arc  commonly  aware. 

In  bis  historical  sketch  more  particularly  Mr.  Keith  Johnston 
deals  a  heavy  blow  at  the  worship  of  the  modem  map  ;  and  for 
practical  purposes,  perhaps,  this  may  be  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  work.  The  twelve  chapters  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  accompanied  each  with  a  map,  exhibiting  the 
full  extent  of  geographical  knowledge  attained  at  the  time 
which  it  represents.  These  maps  are  all  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  and  in  each  the  discovered  portion  is  separated  from  the 
unknown  by  a  skirting  of  cloud  which  covers  the  rest  of  the 
plate  with  a  uniform  neutral  tint.  The  student  can  thus  see 
at  a  glance  what  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  was  pos- 
sessed by  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  Marco 
Polo  or  Columbus.  This  arrangement  leaves  only  one  thing  to  be 
desired.  The  first  map  exhibits  the  parts  of  the  world  known 
to  Greek  explorers  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  ;  but  it 
exhibits  them  under  the  accurate  forms  which  are  the  result  of 
modern  research  aided  by  exact  scientific  observations.  To  enable 
the  student  to  realize  the  conditions  under  which  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  acquired,  each  map  should 
be  accompanied  by  another  showing  the  conceptions  of  the  earth 
and  its  parts  entertained  at  each  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
science.  He  would  thus  see  the  strange  distortions  of  form,  even 
of  the  best-known  countries,  which  were  indeed  inevitable  in  the 
absence  of  all  means  of  scientific  measurement,  and  which  are 
otten  far  more  exaggerated  in  the  maps  of  later  than  of  earlier 
geographers.  He  ought,  in  fact,  to  know  that  in  the  old  concep- 
tions there  was  distortion  almost  everywhere — that  the  configura- 
tion of  sea  coast  was  never  given  exactly,  and  that  the  mistakes 
with  regard  to  the  sources  and  the  course  of  rivers  were  as  serious 
as  they  were  frequent ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  he  would  learn 
from  the  series  of  maps  illustrating  Mr.  Bunbury's  History  of 
Ancient  Geography.  In  our  remarks  on  that  work  (Saturday 
Review,  March  6  and  April  3,  1880)  we  spoke  of  the  mischievous 
effects  of  our  modern  method  of  reading  the  historical  or  geogra- 
phical writings  of  the  old  world  under  the  impression  that  the 
ideas  then  held  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth  and  its  parts  were, 
so  far  as  they  went,  the  same  as  our  own.  This  impression  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  the  series  of  maps  given  by 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  as,  for  the  most  part,  he  takes  no  notice  of 
the  blunders,  great  and  small,  made  by  the  ancient  geographers. 
His  readers  could  not,  for  instance,  learn  from  his  pages  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  island  of  Ueylon  and  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  easternmost  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  as  they  were  present  to  the  minds  of  geographers  during 
ages  anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  In  this  respect, 
and  in  some  others,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  work  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  do  more  than  point  the  way  to  what  may  be  done  hereafter. 
Something  might  have  been  said,  not  only  of  the  strange  mistakes 
and  confusions  of  ancient  observers,  but  of  the  almost  total  dearth 
of  geographical  knowledge  in  the  prehistoric  ages.  A  few  lines 
only  are  given  to  this  matter  ;  and  in  these  the  author  speaks  of 
the  views  of  the  world  accepted  by  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time, 
although  Thucydides  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  neither  in  the  Iliad 
nor  in  the  Odyssey  have  we  any  Hellenes,  except  the  scanty  tribe 
which  followed  Achilles  from  the  valleys  of  Phthiotis.  What 
he  adds  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  distributed  the  supposed 
surface  of  the  earth  beyond  the  portion  known  to  them  is  true 
enough;  but  it  would  have  been  well  to  say  that  they  filled 
the  space  of  which  they  had  not  personal  experience  with 
places  which  were  purely  imaginary,  and  that  no  good  can 
come  of  attempts  to  determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  yErea, 
Thrmakia,  Phteakia,  and  Lrestrygonia.  So,  again,  when  we  are 
told  that  "the  germ  of  the  system  which  bears  the  name  of 
Copernicus,  the  astronomer  of  Thorn  in  Prussia,  1473-1543,  seems 
to  have  existed  already  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece,"  the 


objection  lies  more  against  tho  form  of  tho  expression  than  against 
the  thing  said.  It  implies  that  in  all  the  Greek  schooN  (that  is 
among  tho  Greek  astronomers  nnd  geographers  of  each  miecossivu 
ago)  there  were  always  some  who  held  opinions  not  favourable  to 
tho  universally  received  geocentric  system;  but  this  statement 
would  not  bo  truo.  It  would  probably  bo  more  near  to  facts  to 
say  that  Aristarchus  of  Samoa  was  perhaps  the  only  astronomer 
who  definitely  propounded  tho  heliocentric  scheme  ns  tho  only 
adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world.  Of 
the  two  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  tho  Samian  geographer,  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  astonishing,  lie  enunciated,  sis* 
Sir  Coruewall  Lowis  remarked,  a  system  which  is  in  all  point  1 
that  of  Copernicus  and  Newton,  except  that  be  did  not  define 
exactly  tho  principle  of  gravitation  ;  and  tho  system  which  In, 
propounded  was,  so  far  as  wo  can  seo,  unanimously  rejected  by  tho 
astronomers  of  his  own  timo  as  well  as  by  those  who  came  after 
him.  That  ho  actually  propounded  this  system  or  hypothesis,  if 
we  prefer  so  to  call  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  our  knowledge  of 
tho  fact  conies  from  the  testimony  of  an  adversary.  Describing 
his  hypothesis  with  a  strange  exactness,  Eudoxus  of  Gnidos  gives 
an  account  of  tho  opinions  or  theories  of  Aristarchus  as  the  wild 
dreams  of  an  enthusiast ;  and  the  theories  or  dreams  of  Aristarchus 
are  the  universally  accepted  truths  of  the  present  day.  We  can- 
but  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  discoveries  which,  however 
wonderful  in  themselves,  fail  to  affect  the  subsequent  history  of 
thought,  are  practically  no  discoveries  at  all ;  and  that  thi3  re- 
mark applies  with  special  force  to  the  sciences  of  geography  and 
astronomy.  That  Norwegian  explorers  discovered  America,  and 
were  well  acquainted  with  some  portions  of  it  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Columbus,  there  is  now  no  question  ;  but  their  discovery 
led  to  nothing,  and  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  considerations 
which  determined  the  great  adventure  of  the  Genoese  navigator 
than  the  speculations  or  arguments  of  the  Samian  astronomer  had 
to  do  with  those  of  Copernicus  or  Newton.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  Aristarchus,  who,  in  whatever  way  or  by  what- 
ever means,  was  enabled  thus  to  anticipate  the  discoveries  of 
distant  ages,  might,  had  he  attempted  the  task,  have  shown 
himself  by  no  means  the  equal  of  Eratosthenes  in  determining  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth.  The  reasoning  which  led  the  latter  to 
conclude  that  the  distance  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  must  bo 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference  was  surprisingly  exact  ; 
and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  rightly  gives  him  "  the  credit  of  haviDg 
first  applied  a  true  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
measuring  the  earth." 

The  least  valuable  chapter  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  section  011 
physical  geography  is  that  which  is  entitled  "  Peoples  of  the 
World;  Natural,  Religious,  and  Political  Systems";  and  here, 
also,  the  fault  lies  chiefly  in  an  inexactness  of  language  for  which 
his  remarks  on  events  in  the  history  of  the  pre-Christian  world 
do  much  to  prepare  us.  In  speaking  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  he  tells 
us  that  in  the  timo  of  Xenophon  "  civil  ware  had  broken  out 
among  the  States  of  Greece,  and  soon  after  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa  the  Spartans  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  Athenian 
State  which  had  been  the  ruling  one  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion."  "  These  troubles,"  he  adds,  "  gave  occasion  for  tho 
interference  of  Macedonia,  a  State  which  lay  to  the  north  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Greek  nations,  and  which  had 
recovered  its  independence  of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of 
Platsea."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  impression  on  the  author's 
mind,  it  is  clear  that  such  language  as  this  can  only  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  mislead  his  readers.  The  great  lesson  taught  by  tho 
history  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  and  cities  is  that  there  never  was  an 
Hellenic  nation;  hence  a  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  no 
more  a  civil  war  than  would  be  a  war  between  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen.  It  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  said  that  Athens 
was  the  ruling  Hellenic  State  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  ; 
it  cannot  even  be  maintained  that  at  that  time  Sparta,  with  its 
Dorian  confederation,  had  any  serious  fears  of  the  Ionic  confedera- 
tion of  which  Athens  was  the  head.  It  is  even  more  unfortunate 
to  use  language  which  implies  that  Macedonia  (which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  due  north  of  Thessaly)  was  an  Hellenic  State,  in 
any  sense  which  left  their  claim  to  the  title  unchallenged.  It  is  not 
more  accurate,  in  speaking  of  <;  the  extreme  contrast  to  the  condition 
of  savage  communities  .  .  .  reached  in  the  orderly  association 
of  highly  civilized  peoples  for  intercourse,  government,  and  mutual 
protection,"  to  assert  that  "  the  highest  in  rank  and  importance  of 
such  associations  of  men  are  those  which  are  termed  Empires.'" 
The  reader  may  by  such  phrases  be  led  to  lump  together  the 
Roman  Empire  with  the  so-called  Austrian,  or  the  French  and  Turk- 
ish Empires,  and  to  believe  that  all  have  a  higher  rank  and  import- 
ance than  the  kingdom  of  England,  Denmark,  or  Portugal ;  but 
he  cannot  be  led  by  them  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  spurious  empires  have  sprung  up,  and  how  they  differ  from  the 
real  Empire,  which  came  to  an  end  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  which  may  be  legitimately  said  to  have  been  revived  when  the 
Imperial  title  was  conferred  upon  the  Prussian  King  in  the  halls  of 
Versailles.  The  description  of  a  limited  monarchy  is  not  more 
happy.  In  this  form  of  polity,  we  are  told,  "  the  sovereign  repre- 
sents the  will,  the  executive ;  the  aristocracy,  the  mind  of  the  deli- 
berative assembly  ;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  suggestive 
element." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  criticize,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious 
to  notice,  expressions  which  must  at  the  least  be  considered  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  our  chief  reason  for  noticing  them  is  that  the  same 
inaccuracy  may  be  traced  through  the  descriptive  sections  of  the 
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work.  Mr.  Keith  Johuston  is  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sultan's  position  in  Europe ;  and,  although  too  much  perhaps  is 
said  of  "  Turkey,"  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying'  that  the  Turk 
"  seems  destined  to  be  put  out  of  Europe  by  the  way  he  came." 
The  portions  of  European  soil  already  wrested  from  his  dominion 
are  carefully  noted  ;  but  it  is  a  little  puzzling  to  be  told  that  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  which  have  been  left 
for  the  present  under  his  yoke  belong  to  "  Turkey  Proper."  But 
whether  in  the  East  or  the  West  the  empire  of  the  Turk  is  for  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston  a  decaying  one,  and  his  government  is  weak  and 
corrupt.  With  this  description  we  have  no  reasons  for  quarrelling  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Turkish  Empire  is  not  the 
only  empire  in  Europe  which  consists  of  elements  not  altogether 
homogeneous.  The  Austrian  Empire  has  to  contend  with  some 
difficulties  not  less  formidable  than  any  with  which  the  Sultan  has 
to  d^al ;  but  of  these  difficulties,  of  the  antagonism  of  the  several 
populations  over  which  the  Hapsburg  House  is  sovereign,  of  the 
straits  to  which  Austro-Hungarian  statesmen  confess  themselves 
reduced,  the  reader  will  learn  nothing  from  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's 
pages.  He  will  not  even  learn  from  them  that  there  is  any  op- 
position of  interests  and  aims  between  Hungarian  and  Slav. 

Large  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  conditions 
under  which  a  writer  works  who  undertakes  to  produce  anything 
like  a  complete  geographical  treatise  within  a  space  of  less  than 
five  hundred  pages.  But  the  defects  which  we  have  noticed 
rather  add  to  than  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  his- 
torical section  at  the  least  some  space  might  have  been  saved  if 
the  distinctions  between  nations  and  artiticial  governments  had 
been  given  more  exacth'.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  in  a  work  of 
this  kind  to  enter  into  controversies.  It  is,  in  fact,  impracticable  to 
do  so ;  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  had  a  full  right  to  say  that  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Omar  "  caused  the  mosque  which  bears 
his  name  to  be  built  over  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,"  if  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  is  unsupported 
by  evidence.  Here  we  believe  that  his  assertion  is  borne  out  by 
facts ;  and  even  the  statements  to  which  we  have  objected  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  inaccurate  than  as  wrong.  We  could  wish 
that  they  were  more  exact,  for  they  are  blemishes  in  a  work  of 
great  value,  which,  by  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  geographical 
teaching,  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  fruit. 


LIFE  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.* 

"YS7ERE  the  labour  that  the  author  has  bestowed  on  a  book  the 
■  V  proper  measure  of  its  value,  this  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
would  undoubtedly  stand  high  in  our  estimation.  There  cau  be 
no  question  that  with  Mr.  Ingram  it  has  been  a  work  of  love,  on 
which  he  has  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble.  Unhappily  juda- 
inent  has  been  wanting,  and  judgment  in  such  a  case  is  second,  and 
only  second,  to  industry.  He  is  so  much  interested  in  his  hero 
that  he  loses  all  sense  of  proportion,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  unhappy  wasted  genius  whom  he  describes  the  world 
takes  but  a  moderate  interest.  Poe  has,  likely  enough,  as  Mr.  In- 
gram maintains,  been  slandered ;  but  it  surely  does  not  require  two 
volumes  to  uphold  his  injured  character.  It  would  seem  that  his 
champion  had  already  done  a  good  deal  in  his  defence.  "  It  was 
due  to  myself,"  writes  our  author,  "  due  to  the  public,  and  due  to 
the  memory  of  a  much  maligned  man,  that  the  short  vindicating 
'  Memoir '  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  Poe's  Works  in  1S74,  and  my 
essays  on  his  Life  and  Works — published  before  and  after  that 
sketch — should  culminate  in  such  a  work  as  this."  Whatever  may 
have  been  due  to  Mr.  Ingram  and  to  the  poet,  the  public  certainly 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  culmination  at  a  much  lower  height. 
We  wish  that  our  biographers  could  once  for  all  get  it  well  into 
their  heads  that  the  only  thing  that  is  really  due  to  the  public  is 
that  they  shall  never  be  bored  with  the  hero  of  their  book.  Now 
Mr.  .Ingram  goes  into  details  that  are  only  to  be  rivalled  by  the 
modern  Shakspearian  Societies.  He  thinks  it  needful  to  follow 
Poe  wherever  he  can  trace  his  course,  and  to  record  whatever  he 
has  discovered  that  he  did,  even  though  what  he  did  may  now  be 
of  no  interest  to  any  one.  Who  can  care  for  such  passages  as  the 
following  ?  and  of  such  passages  there  are  far  too  many  to  be 
found  in  these  two  volumes  : — 

In  a  notice  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  described  as  "  one  of  the  most 
admirable  fictions  in  the  language,"  some  admirable  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  illustrating  books  are  made,  and  various  characteristic  utter- 
ances— utterances  as  yet  not  reproduced — are  given,  upon  lleber,  Walpolc, 
"  Christopher  North,"  and  other  more  or  less  known  writers.  The  February 
number  of  the  magazine  contained  an  article  on  Brainard,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  American  literature,  and  a  fresh  and  eulogistic  review  of 
"  Barnaby  Budge,"  whilst  the  number  for  March  included,  amongst  minor 
notices,  analyses  of  new  books  by  or  about  Lever,  Longfellow,  Ilowitt,  and 
Brougham. 

To  Mr.  Ingram's  want  of  judgment  is  unfortunately  added  a 
singularly  bad  style.  He  must,  we  can  well  believe,  bo  deeply 
read  in  American  literature,  for  he  has  caught  most  of  the  worst 
faults  of  American  writers.  As  we  read  his  narrative,  we  con- 
stantly hear,  as  it  were,  the  intonation  of  our  cousins  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  full  justice  will  then,  and 
then  only,  be  done  to  his  book  when  it  is  read  aloud  in  a  New 
England  parlour.  In  describing  the  story  that  Poe  wrote  about 
his  school  days  in  England,  Mr.  Ingram  says : — "  Many  of  the 

*  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions.  Bv  John  II. 
Ingram.  With  Portraits  of  Poe  and  his  Mother.  2  vols.  London  :  John 
Hogg.  1880. 


I  features  are  reproduced  with  a  graphicality  unequalled  anywhere, 
save  in  the  parallel  records  of  Balzac's  1  Louis  Lambert.' "  We 
will  defy  any  of  our  readers  to  read  this  passage  aloud  and  not  to 
fall  at  once  into  a  nasal  twang.    Poe  was  a  swimmer,  and  so  Mr. 

!  Ingram  records  one  of  his  "  dangerous  exploits  in  natation."  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  ;  but  she  died  soon,  and  "  was  en- 
tombed in  a  neighbouring  cemetery."  Later  on  in  the  book,  when 
Poe  lost  his  wife,  we  are  told  that "  the  deceased  lady  was  entombed 
in  the  old  family  vault  of  the  Valentines."  At  this  time  the  un- 
fortunate poet  was  in  great  poverty,  but  a  kind  lady  came  to  the 
help  of  the  wretched  family.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Shew," 
wrote  Mrs.  Clemm  (Poe's  mother-in-law),  "  my  darling  Virginia 
would  have  been  laid  in  her  grave  in  cotton.  I  can  never  tell  my 
gratitude  that  my  darling  was  entombed  in  lovely  linen."  Another 
lady  whom  Poe  admired  is  still  living.  "It  is  also,"  writes  our 
author,  "  within  the  memory  of  the  lady  that  her  young  admirer 
drew  beautifully."  The  poet  started  for  Europe,  as  some  said  to 
take  part  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  "  It  is  very  pro- 
blematical whether  he  ever  reached  his  presumed  destination."  In 
his  poetry  are  found  allusions  to  Greek  scenery;  "but  with  a  mind 
of  such  identificative  power  as  was  Poe's,  these  coincidences  can- 
not be  allowed  to  count  for  much."  We  are  told  that  Poe  chose 
"  to  locate  Purgatory "  in  a  certain  star,  and  we  find  that  "it  is 
claimed  "  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  verses  at  a  mysterious  interval 
of  his  life.    One  of  his  tales  is  said  to  be  "  the  most  representative 

!  record  of  its  author's  idiosyncrasies " ;  in  another  tale  is  "  dis- 
coverable an  acumenical  (sic)  analysis  of  a  monomania."  We 
have  "  idiosyncrastic  (sic)  verses,"  and  "  idiosyncrastic  (sic) 
manner."  Poe  wrote  a  story  called  Berenice  for  some  magazine. 
The  criticism  that  the  editor  passed  on  it  is  called  by  Mr. 
Ingram  " the  editorial  idea  of  Berenice"     The  porch  of  the 

1  cottage  in  which  the  poet  lived  becomes  "  a  floral  bedecked 
porch."  With  a  certain  year  "was  inaugurated  the  most  bril- 
liant epoch  of  Poe's  literary  career."  He  became  the  proprietor 
of  a  journal,- and  "  inaugurated  his  assumption  of  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  publication  by  the  commencement  of  an  absurd  dis- 
putation." But  in  his  Americanisms  Mr.  Ingram  is,  we  must 
admit,  beaten  by  at  least  one  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Nearly 
thirty  years  after  the  poet's  death  the  Poe  Memorial  was  set  up  in 
the  cemetery  in  which  he  lies  buried — entombed,  we  should  say. 
After  the  proceedings  had  been  "  inaugurated "  by  music,  Pro- 
fessor William  Elliott,  jun.,  delivered  an  address,  "  recounting  the 
history  of  the  movement  that  culminated  in  that  day's  celebration." 
What  is  the  science  or  art  that  this  gentleman  professes  we  are  no- 
where told.  Possibly  he  is  a  Professor  of  undertaking.  AVith 
such  a  supposition  there  is  certainly  nothing  inconsistent  to  be 
found  in  the  following  passage  from  his  address : — 

Another  item,  which  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  record  in  this  histo- 
rical compend,  I  will  now  mention,  namely,  that  George  YV.  Spence,  who 
officiated  as  sexton  at  the  burial  of  Mr.  Poe,  is  the  same  person  who,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  has  superintended  the  removal  of  his  remains, 
and  those  of  his  loviug  and  beloved  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  their 
reinterment  in  the  lot  in  which  the  monument  now  stands. 

In  spite  of  all  the  faults  of  this  Life — and  they  certainly  are 
abundant  enough — there  is  nevertheless  much  in  the  two  volumes 
that  may  be  read  with  interest.  How  far  Mr.  Ingram  is  successful 
in  defending  Poe  from  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
him  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  We  fear,  however,  that  his 
strength  of  feeling  is  likely  at  times  to  turn  him — unconsciously,  of 
course — from  a  biographer  into  an  advocate.  It  would  be  needful, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment,  to  examine  carefully  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  on  the  other  side,  and  for  that 
labour  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination.  That  Poe  was 
a  most  unhappy  man,  and  that  his  unhappiness  was  byr  no 
means  all  his  own  fault — that  we  can  allow.  That  he  was 
a  good  man,  or  even  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  grievous  faults, 
was  still  lovable,  Mr.  Ingram  fails  to  convince  us.  Without 
doubt  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and,  like  so  many  other  men  of 
genius,  he  was  miserably  ill-paid  for  the  good  work  that  he  did. 
For  his  poem  of  "  The  Raven  "  he  received,  it  is  said,  just  ten 
dollars.  Many  a  man  makes  as  much,  and  even  more,  every  week 
by  an  hour's  attendance  as  Director  at  the  Board  of  a  Gas  Company. 
Yet  it  is  a  poem  that  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  modern  collections. 
"  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  spread,"  says  Mr  Ingram,  "over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  calling  into  existence  parodies  and 
imitations  innumerable,  and  indeed  creating  quite  a  literature  of 
its  own."  Mrs.  Browning,  then  Miss  Barrett,  wrote  about  it : — 
"  This  vivid  writing  !  this  power  which  is  felt !  .  .  .  Some  of  my 
friends  are  taken  by  the  fear  of  it,  and  some  by  the  music.  .  .  . 
Our  great  poet,  Mr.  Browning,  is  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  the 
rhythm."  There  is  little  cause  for  wondering  should  a  man  who 
can  do  as  much  as  this,  and  whose  payment  is  so  miserable,  fall 
into  wild  ways  of  living,  and  into  fierce  abuse  of  his  fellow-men. 
Till  a  way  can  be  found  to  reward  fitly  the  work  of  men  of  real 
genius,  we  shall  always  see  instances  of  great  powers  ignobly 
wasted.  It  may  be  said  that  such  men  as  Savage  and  Poe — between 
whose  lives  no  small  likeness  is  to  be  found — could  in  no  case  be 
brought  into  decent  ways  of  living.  No  one,  however,  can  tell  how 
violent  is  the  revolt  that  is  raised  in  the  minds  of  men  like 
these  by  the  sense  of  neglected  merit,  and  by  the  sight  of  the 
good  things  that  far  too  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
whom,  with  justice,  they  utterly  despise.  These  unhappy  men 
of  genius  ought,  no  doubt,  to  know,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  among  them,  that  "  prudent,  cautious  self-control  is 
wisdom's  root."  But  self-control  is  not  so  easily  cultivated  in  a 
mind  that  is  tormented  by  a  burning  sense  of  injustice.    Men  of 
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vast  fortune  could  surely  in  no  way  more  wisely  or  more  honour- 
ably expend  sonic  small  part  of  their  wealth  than  in  securing  lor 
such  men  the  certainty  of,  at  all  events,  a  decent  maintenance. 
Among  all  the  titles,  all  the  decorations, all  the  honours,  that  were 
conferred  on  the  wealthy  men  of  the  last  century,  could  any  006 
liavo  won  for  himself  and  his  descendants  a  higher  title,  a  more 
becoming  decoration,  a  greater  honour  than  would  have  been 
earned  by  granting  a  modest  but  certain  income  to  I'oldsinith,  or 
Buns,  orOhuttortou?  With  these  three  men  Too  certainly  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared,  lie  is  as  much  below  them  in  genius 
as  in  moral  worth.  Still,  with  all  his  faults,  ho  was,  as  we  have 
said,  an  ill-used  man,  for  ho  did  for  the  world  vastly  moro  than  the 
world  did  for  him.  It  may  bo  answered  that  he  had  his  benefactor, 
and  that,  through  his  own  folly  or  vicious  life,  ho  lost  him.  Ho  had 
been  left  an  orphan  when  a  child  of  two  years  old,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  a  benevolent  gentleman.  When  ho  was  a  young  man 
he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  this  gentleman,  and  was  forbidden  his 
house.  lie  was,  we  must  not  forget,  a  man  of  a  strong  but  wild 
character,  one  likely  enough  in  the  outset  of  life  to  go  very 
wrong.  lie  had,  however,  this  great  merit  in  his  after  years — 
he  was  not  afraid  of  work,  and  ho  did  a  great  deal  of  very  hard 
work,  getting  in  return  for  it  vory  pitiful  pay.  Perhaps  in  later 
years,  had  he  been  sure  of  a  decent  competency,  and  had  he  not 
been  engaged  in  a  never-ending  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
his  door,  he  might  have  settled  down  into  a  decent  and  a  happy 
mode  of  life. 

Of  this,  however,  we  feel  by  no  means  certain ;  for  in  his 
character  there  was,  we  are  convinced,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ingram's 
laboured  defence,  a  very  bad  side.  The  men  of  letters  anion;;  his 
countrymen  almost  to  a  man  looked  upon  him  with  the  greatest 
distrust.  Mr.  Ingram  attributes  this  to  the  severity  of  his  criti- 
cisms:— 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Messenger,  at  Mr.  White's  instance  ap-  | 
parentiy,  he  commenced  the  system  of  literary  scarification — that  crucial 
dissection  ofbookmaking  mediocrities — which,  whilst  it  created  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  States  terror  of  his  powerful  pen,  at  the  same 
time  raised  ap  against  him  a  host  of  implacable,  although  unknown, 
enemies,  who  henceforth  never  hesitated  to  accept  and  repeat  any  story, 
howsoever  improbable,  to  his  discredit. 

When,  says  Mr.  Ingram,  one  of  Poe's  friends  published  ten  years 
after  his  death  an  article  in  his  defence,"  not  a  single  paper  noticed 
the  vindicatory  work,  '  whereas  the  whole  press  of  the  country 
>eemed  desirous  of  giving  circulation  and  authenticity  to  the  | 
slander.' :'  Now  the  Americans  are  not  an  ungenerous  people. 
In  fact,  they  have  a  wonderful  aptitude  at  forgiving  their  enemies. 
They  are  sensitive  to  criticism  no  doubt,  but  chiefly  so,  we  believe, 
to  the  criticism  that  comes  from  abroad.  They  are  willing  even, 
ns  we  Englishmen  are,  to  hear  themselves  abused,  provided  that 
the  abuse  comes  from  one  of  their  own  countrymen.  Poe  may, 
no  doubt,  have  provoked  a  number  of  contemptible  writers  by  his 
attacks ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they,  however  much 
they  may  have  leagued  together,  can  have  written  him  and  his 
character  down.  "  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,"  said  old  Bentley,  "  no 
man  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself."  There  were  enough 
honest  and  able  writers  in  the  United  States  to  have  enabled  Poe, 
by  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  their  approbation,  to  forget  even  a 
larger  swarm  of  assailants  than  that  which  beset  him.  But  he 
answered  abuse  by  abuse,  and  sank  down  to  a  very  low  level 
indeed.  In  a  reply  to  one  of  these  attacks  which  Mr.  Ingram 
quotes,  Poe  calls  his  assailant  a  blackguard  of  the  lowest  order, 
whom  it  would  be  a  silly  truism,  if  not  unpardonable  flattery,  to 
term  either  a  coward  or  a  liar.  He  says  that  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  his  visage  and  that  of  the  best-looking  but 
most  unprincipled  of  Mr.  Barnum's  baboons;  and  he  prides  him- 
self on  his  moderation  in  not  having  described  on  some  former 
occasion  the  brandy-nose  of  a  Mr.  Briggs,  who  is  only  one-third 
described  when  this  nose  is  omitted.  In  writing  of  a  third 
person,  he  said,  "  I  promptly  ordered  him  to  quit  the  house.  In 
his  capacity  of  hound  he  obeyed."  His  arrogance  must  have 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  of  companions.  "  My 
whole  nature,"  he  once  said,  "  utterly  revolts  at  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  Being  in  the  universe  superior  to  myself."  This  he  said 
when  he  was  upholding  his  belief  in  Pantheism.  It  is  strange 
that  such  a  man  should  think  it  needful  to  have  recourse  to 
romancing  to  uphold  his  superiority.  "  The  writer  of  this  article," 
he  once  wrote,  "  is  himself  the  son  of  an  actress,  has  invariably 
made  it  his  boast ;  and  no  earl  was  ever  prouder  of  his  earldom 
than  he  of  his  descent  from  a  woman  who,  although  well  born, 
hesitated  not  to  consecrate  to  the  drama  her  brief  career  of  genius 
and  of  beauty."  When  we  turn  from  these  high-sounding  words 
to  simple  truth  we  find  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  impudent 
brag.  Who  was  his  mother's  father  is  not  known.  "  It  is  believed," 
says  Mr.  Ingram,  "  that  he  was  an  Englishman  of  very  good  family, 
though  in  impoverished  circumstances."  She  was  born  at  sea,  and 
lost  her  mother  at  her  birth.  The  father  died  soon  afterwards. 
"  The  little  girl  being  left  fatherless,  as  well  as  motherless,  whilst 
still  an  infant,  was,  apparently,  adopted  by  some  compassionate 
stranger  and  carefully  educated  for  the  stage."  Such  are  the  facts 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Ingram,  and  yet  he  says  "  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
her  talented  son,  in  the  brightest  epoch  of  his  own  short  life, 
when  alludiug  to  his  mother's  profession,  declare—"  and  then  he 
quotes  the  fine  declaration. 

In  fact,  no  one,  it  is  very  clear,  could  trust  Poe's  word.  He  was 
unliable  romancer,  no  doubt,  but  his  romancing  he  did  not  con- 
fine to  his  romances.  The  letters  that  he  wrote  to  a  Mrs.  Whitman 
and  another  lady  who  in  this  work  is  always  called  "  Annie  "  are 


most  discreditable  to  him,  though  Mr.  Tngruin  fails  to  flee  it.  Mrs. 
Whitman  was  a  Bistcr-poet,  with  whom  ho  had  fallen  in  love  on 
reading  her  vorses.  The  reader  who  makes  nn  accurate  study  «'f 
dates  will  discover  with  some  amazement  that  the  lady  al  the  time 
of  Poo's  mad  love  for  her — for  it  seemed  like  madne.-i  -  wan  about, 
forty-six  years  old.  Sho  accepted  him  ;  and  then,  dreading  his 
relapse  into  intemperance,  broke  oil*  the  engagement.  "  No  amount 
of  provocation,"  he  wroto  to  her,  "  shall  induce  me  to  speak  ill  of 
you,  oven  in  my  own  defence."  It  is  clear  that  from  her  he  never 
received  tho  slightest  provocation.  Yot  at  the  very  time  that  ho 
was  thus  writing  ho  wrote  to  his  other  correspondent: — "Of  0110 
thing  rest  assured,  Annie — from  this  day  forth  I  shun  the  pesti- 
lential society  of  literary  women.  Thoy  aro  a  heartless,  unnatural, 
venomous,  dishonourable  set,  with  no  guiding  principle  but  inor- 
dinate self-esteem.    Mrs.  Osgood  is  tho  only  exception  I  know." 

There  is  certainly  another  side  to  his  character,  which  we  must 
not  pass  over.  Ho  had  married  his  cousin,  who  was  the  only 
child  of  a  widow,  his  father's  sister.  He  always  gave  his  mother- 
in-law  a  home  in  his  house,  and  even  after  his  wife's  death  lev 
mado  no  change.  For  her  support  she  was  altogether  dependent 
on  him  ;  and,  when  he  died,  it  was  to  the  admiration  of  his  genius 
that  she  owed  such  comfort  as  she  obtained  in  her  last  years.  It 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  there  was  much  in  common  between  the 
author  of  "The  Raven"  and  the  poor  woman  who  found  such  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  her  only  child  was  entombed,  not  in  cotton, 
but  in  lovely  linen.  The  higher,  therefore,  is  the  praise  which  ho 
deserves.  Conduct  such  as  this  leads  us  once  more  to  reflect  how, 
in  this  man's  wild  nature,  there  was  that  which  might  possibly 
have  saved  him  from  the  waste  of  his  fine  powers  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  bis  life.  Could  he  but  have  received  from  the  world 
those  wages  which  he  had  fairly  earned,  we  should  perhaps  be  now 
reading,  not  his  justification  and  defence,  but  the  simple  narrative 
of  his  life. 


THE  GARDEN  OE  INDIA.* 

THIS  book  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  new  race  of  Civil 
Servants,  who  has  read  and  thought  much,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  modern  literature,  who  has  by  service  in  the  Oudli 
Commission  acquired  a  large  stock  of  facts,  and  who  is  evidently 
well  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  capacity  for  solving  intricate 
social  problems  in  a  few  pages.  There  is,  in  truth,  much  that  is 
very  provoking  in  this  work.  Of  the  writer's  thoughtfulness, 
ability,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  masses  there  can  be  no 
question.  But,  with  his  opportunities  for  going  beneath  the  surface 
of  official  existence,  he  might  have  told  us  more  of  the  natives  of 
this  fine  province.  He  is  perpetually  quoting  Mr.  Mill,  or  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  or  "  Sordello,"  or  some  other  modern  writer,  instead  of 
giving  us  a  few  of  those  rustic  proverbs  and  pithy  sayings  which 
he  must  have  heard  scores  of  times.  In  the  whole  of  his  350 
pages  he  records  one  native  couplet  which  is  neat  and  pointed, 
and  we  would  willingly  have  exchanged  divers  quotations  from 
English  poets  for  a  few  more  of  the  genuine  and  humorous  answers 
given  by  Oudh  cultivators  to  officers  appointed  to  inquire  into 
their  rights  and  claims.  Then  Mr.  Irwin  has  fallen  into  a  trick  of 
slily  depreciating  the  motives  and  characters  of  those  statesmen 
and  administrators  who,  labouring  under  difficulties  and  trials  of  a 
dill'erent  kind  from  those  which  now  beset  our  Anglo-Indian  ser- 
vants, still  contrived  to  build  up  a  splendid  and  solid  fabric  of 
empire.  It  has  been  said  lately  that  some  modern  writers  have 
got  into  a  way  of  disparaging  and  carping  at  Macaulay  in  order  to 
puff  their  own  claims  to  distinction,  and  we  cannot  help  comment- 
ing on  a  similar  fault  in  Mr.  Irwin.  Warren  Hastings,  for  some 
of  his  dealings  which  no  one  has  ever  completely  defended,  is 
thought  by  Mr.  Irwin  to  have  justified  all  the  acrimonious 
rhetoric  of  Burke.  Of  Lord  Cornwallis  it  is  condescendingly 
said  that  it  is  "  possible  to  study  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  the  province  during  his  term  of  office  without  feeling  any 
overpowering  sense  of  shame"  ;  a  discovery  which  no  doubt  must 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Irwin.  Lord  Wellesley  has  a  long 
correspondence  with  Saadat-Ali,  and  the  latter  is  credited  with 
very  much  the  best  of  the  argument,  whereupon  the  Governor- 
General,  "vanquished  in  discussion,  threw  his  sword  into  the 
scale."  Then  the  same  Viceroy  is  affected  with  the  new  disease 
called  "  earth-hunger,"  a  term  which  Mr.  Irwin  ought  to  recollect 
is  used  by  native  Mahouts  in  regard  to  an  elephant  unpleasantly  out 
of  sorts  and  in  need  of  medicine.  Even  Lord  Lawrence  cannot  be 
allowed  the  credit  of  writing  his  own  minutes  on  a  question  which 
of  all  men  he  was  the  most  competent  to  treat.  We  may  remind 
Mr.  Irwin  that  the  salary  of  the  Viceroy  is  25,000/.,  and  not 
30,000/.  a  year,  and  he  really  ought  to  know  better  than  to  designate 
the  nobleman  who  abolished  suttee  and  first  opened  out  some  parts 
of  the  public  service  to  educated  natives,  as  "  Lord  Bentinck."  This 
cannot  be  a  misprint,  for  he  bestows  a  peerage  on  Lord  William 
five  times  in  two  pages. 

And  yet  this  book  contains  much  that  is  deserving  of  close 
attention.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  in 
India  which  to  the  average  English  householder  sounds  less 
unfamiliar  than  Awadh,  Oudh,  or  Oude,  as  it  used  to  be  written. 
Sheridan's  speeches,  Burke's  invective,  the  long-continued  mis- 
government  of  the  province,  the  repeated  warnings  of  indignant 
Viceroys,  the  annexation  carried  out  by  Lord  Dalhousie  with  the 
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full  consent  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  very  last  month  of  his  splendid 
administration,  the  Mutiny,  the  siege  of  Luckuow,  the  death  of 
Henry  Lawrence,  the  strategy  of  Havelock,  the  relief  and  the 
final  capture,  are  all  commonplaces  of  English  history.  Charles 
Lever  had  told  us  in  Charles  O'Malley  that 

The  Kinc;  of  Oude 

Is  mighty  proud 
And  so  were  onst  the  Caysars, 

But  ould  Gilis  Eyre 

Would  make  them  stare 
Av  he  had  them  with  the  Blazers. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  some  extremely  suggestive  chapters  on  tenant- 
right  and  the  tremendous  controversy  which  it  was  one  of  Lord 
Lawrence's  merits  to  have  raised,  discussed,  and  settled.  To 
understand  the  chief  points  of  this  question  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  province  is  indispensable.  Mr.  Irwin  gives  us 
neither  an  index  nor  a  map,  and  the  headings  to  his  chapters  are 
extremely  defective.  The  ordinary  reader  who  is  puzzled  by  the 
mention  of  the  rivers  Gogra,  Eapti,  and  Gumti,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Ganges,  or  who  desires  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  Faiza- 
had,  of  the  large  grazing  tracts  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  and  of  the  portion  of  the  Terai  bestowed  on  Jung 
Bahadur  by  Lord  Canning  for  his  services  in  the  Mutiny,  must 
he  content  to  go  elsewhere  for  .accurate  information.  But  it 
requires  no  map  to  endorse  Mr.  Irwin's  paragraphs  about  the 
picturesque  character  of  parts  of  the  province.  A.  great  portion  of 
the  province  is  no  doubt  monotonous,  like  the  plains  of  Hindostan 
or  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  Oudh,  in  climate  and  appearance,  differs 
hut  slightly  from  either  of  these  provinces.  It  is  not  so  drv  as 
Agra  nor  so  green  as  Moorshedabad.  It  has  its  fair  share  of  hot 
winds,  but  it  has  also  swamps  or  jheels  as  they  are  termed,  which 
rise  in  the  rains  to  the  dignity  of  lakes.  That  it  has  no  sanitarium 
or  hill  station  is  a  fact  which  Anglo-Indian  critics  alternately  ap- 
prove or  deplore.  Oudh  has  no  delightful  retreat  like  Kussowlie 
or  Naini  Tal  to  which  a  dried-up  Commissioner  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  can  remove  with  his  office,  to  remain  there  till  the 
first  breath  of  the  cold  season ;  and  invalid  soldiers  can 
only  be  sent  to  Landour.  On  the  other  hand,  officials  cannot, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  leave  their  real  work  behind  them  in 
the  plains,  and  then,  according  to  a  popular  belief,  spend  their 
afternoons  in  lawn  tennis  and  croquet,  at  a  height,  despicere  uncle 
queas  alios,  fyc.  We  doubt  whether  Oudh  has  any  more  valid  claim 
to  be  called  the  "  Garden  of  India  "  than  parts  of  Bengal  proper. 
But  it  has  an  extent  of  twenty-four  thousand  square  miles ;  its  popu- 
lation is  now  in  excess  of  eleven  millions,  being  about  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  to  the  square  mile ;  its  revenue,  from  all  sources, 
is  more  than  one  million  and  a  quarter ;  and,  though,  tenanted  by 
warlike  castes — who  from  being  loyal  soldiers  became,  in  the 
Mutiny,  extremely  formidable  foes — the  annual  cost  of  its  mili- 
tary occupation  does  not  at  the  present  time  exceed  350,000/. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  out  of  some  nine  regiments, 
no  less  than  five  are  English,  backed  by  five  batteries  of  English 
artillery. 

The  history  of  misgovernment  in  Oudh  has  been  so  widely  cir- 
culated by  Blue-books,  Colonel  Sleeman's  Tour,  and  other  official 
and  unofficial  documents,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go  into 
any  justification  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  final  sentence  on  an  incor- 
rigible race.  The  odd  thing  about  these  rulers  is  that  their  own 
subjects  never  would  give  them  the  title  of  kings.  From  the  days 
of  Lord  Teignmouth  down  to  February  1856,  our  King  of  Oudh  in 
the  eyes  of  his  people  was  only  a  Nawab,  and  his  province  but  a 
Nawabi.  Mr.  Irwin  quotes  Bishop  Heber*s  Journal  and  other 
testimony  to  support  an  opinion  that,  after  all,  the  condition  of  the 
province  could  not  have  been  so  bad  as  is  supposed.  Plains  were 
sown  and  harvests  were  reaped,  though  the  agriculturist  drove  the 
plough  with  a  sword  by  his  side  and  a  matchlock  over  his  shoulder  ; 
but  revenue  was  usually  collected  by  the  King's  troops  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  or  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  To  talk 
of  justice,  equity,  or  security  of  property  at  any  time  during 
the  fifty  years  preceding  the  annexation,  would  have  been  mere 
mockery.  The  province  was  really  fed  and  supported  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  pay  received  by  men  from  Oudh  who  served  in 
our  native  army,  and  regularly  remitted  money  to  their  villages 
near  Faizabad  and  Sitapore.  With  the  reconquest  of  the  pro- 
vince in  1S58  and  its  Settlement,  of  course  all  privileges  and 
exemptions  were  at  an  end.  The  equality  of  all  classes 
before  the  law  was  avowed  in  proclamations  and  worked  out 
in  practice.  But  the  Mutiny  had  wrought  such  changes  in 
public  opinion  regarding  the  best  system  of  collectiug  the  revenue, 
the  treatment  of  natives  of  rank,  the  policy  of  enlisting  wealth 
and  position  on  the  side  of  Government  and  social  order,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  Lord  Canning,  actuated  by  the  noblest  motives, 
should  have  resolved  on  giving  to  this  recent  acquisition  a 
Settlement  different  from  what  had  been  thought  models  for 
universal  adoption  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab. 
Two  or  three  notorious  facts  lent  a  powerful  support  to 
Lord  Canning's  view.  In  the  North-West  Provinces  society 
seemed  at  once  to  fall  to  pieces  when  our  rule  collapsed. 
One  village  engaged  in  a  series  of  pitched  battles  against  another. 
New  men  who  as  successful  usurers  and  traders  had  bought  old 
acres  were  promptly  dispossessed  by  the  enraged  proprietors  whom 
they  had  ruined.  There  was,  for  a  time,  no  one  of  greater  social 
standing  than  his  neighbours  who  could  form  a  rallying  point  for 
the  partisans  of  order  and  law.  Not  so  in  Bengal  and  Behar. 
Selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  high-handed  with  their  tenantry  as  were 
the  Landholders  created  or  recognized  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  they 


clearly  discerned  the  solid  benefits  of  the  foreigner's  rule.  With  the 
exception  of  Koer  Sing,  who  was  simply  driven  into  rebellion  by 
an  adverse  decision  of  a  full  Bench  of  the  Highest  Court  of  the 
Company,  no  man  in  Bengal  who  had  anything  to  lose  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  mutineers.  Some  Zamindars  were  active  on  the 
side  of  the  Local  Government,  and  many  showed  that  quiet,  stolid, 
impassive  demeanour  before  which  all  rebellion  melted  away. 
Bands  of  Sepoys  straggled  over  the  country  from  Eastern  Bengal,  to- 
be  warned  off  by  the  agents  of  Zamindars,  to  be  refused  supplies, 
to  be  captured  by  timid  villagers,  or  to  die  miserably  in  the 
jungles  by  fever,  famine,  and  wild  beasts.  With  this  salutary  pre- 
cedent before  him  Lord  Canning  thought  it  sound  policy  to  re- 
cognize in  Oudh  a  race  of  Talookdars,  or  "  Barons,"  as  it  was  the 
fashion  to  call  them,  who  in  the  event  of  a  similar  crisis  should  have- 
more  commanding  influence  than  the  Zamindars  of  Bengal.  We 
must  here  note  a  distinction  in  Indian  official  phraseology  which 
might  perplex  or  mislead.  In  Bengal  and  Behar  a  Raja  or  Nawab 
with  a  big  rent-roll,  a  huge  acreage,  and  an  unquestionable  prestige, 
is  termed  a  Zamindar.  In  Oudh  the  same  personage  would  "be 
designated  a  Talookdar.  The  latter  title  in  Bengal  may  designates, 
mere  squireen.  And  in  Oudh  a  Zamindar  is  a  very  small  pro- 
prietor, who  may  perhaps  own  a  whole  village  himself  but  is  oftener 
only  one  of  a  co-parcenary  community.  Impressed  with  the  sort 
of  feeling  which  leads  all  Ministries  in  our  own  country  to  convert 
squires  into  baronets  and  baronets  into  peers,  Lord  CauniDg  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Settlement  of  the  revenue,  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Indian  social  edifice,  with  the  Talookdar.  This 
class,  he  argued,  was  the  ancient,  indigenous,  and  cherished  system 
of  the  country.  The  rights  of  villagers  were  to  be  protected  in 
some  way ;  but  still  the  Talookdar  was  to  be  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  new  system.  His  active  rebellion  or  defection  was  par- 
doned ;  his  traditionary  privileges  and  exemptions  were  to  be 
fostered ;  he  was  to  get  the  Star  of  India,  and  in  some  cases  had 
well  earned  it ;  he  was  to  try  petty  revenue  and  civil  cases ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  to  be  developed  into  a 
hybrid  between  a  reformed  Front  de  Boeuf,  Sir  John  [Mittimus, 
and  Justice  Shallow. 

Indian  Civil  Servants  who  have  to  extract  the  pith  of  dusty 
bundles  of  documents  dealing  with  the  past  history  of  some 
extensive  project  of  education,  irrigation,  settlement,  police, 
and  so  forth,  acquire  great  aptitude  for  picking  out  the  salient 
points  of  a  huge  paper  war.  And,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Irwin, 
we  must  say  that  he  has  given  as  clear  and  connected  an  ex- 
position of  the  Oudh  Settlement  and  its  consequences  as  Eng- 
lish phrases  applied  to  Indian  subjects  will  allow.  Of  course 
the  policy  of  Lord  Canning  was  highly  applauded  at  the  time. 
The  Indian  newspapers,  with  few  exceptions,  wrote  it  up.  The 
partisans  of  the  ryot,  or  agriculturist,  were  silenced  or  were  not 
heard,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lord  Canning  was  actu- 
ated by  the  most  noble  and  stainless  motives,  and  that  there 
was  much  to  be  said  at  the  time  in  favour  of  his  view.  He  had 
the  support  of  some  high  civil  authorities.  He  remembered 
how  one  province  had  been  violently  convulsed,  while  in 
another  the  surface  had  scarcely  been  ruffled;  and  there 
was  hardly  any  choice  between  granting  an  amnesty  and  re- 
storing the  "  Barons "  to  their  old  position,  or  else  waging 
a  protracted  warfare  against  a  swarm  of  enemies  with  mud 
forts,  serviceable  cannon,  and  endless  retainers.  But  even  before 
Lord  Canning's  departure  there  were  signs  of  official  disturb- 
ance and  commotion  ;  and  then  began  a  paper  warfare  about 
the  claims  of  tenant  proprietors,  cultivators  at  fixed  rates,  and 
cultivators  at  will,  which,  smouldering  during  the  brief  reign  of 
Lord  Elgin,  burst  forth  with  intense  fervour  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Lawrence.  All  sorts  of  theories  were  freely 
broached.  Whether  this  same  tenant  proprietor  was  the  backbone  of 
the  country  and  the  credit  of  the  Anglo-Indian  rule,  or  whether  he 
was  a  clog  on  industry  and  a  bar  to  progress,  were  questions  freely 
debated.  It  was  said  that  he  never  had  any  rights,  or,  if  he  had,  that 
they  had  long  since  perished ;  that  limitation  ought  to  run  against 
stale  claims  and  shadowy  proprietors  ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Talookdars  might  complain  of  violated  pledges,  and  Would  be  driven 
into  resistance  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  credit  of  the  English 
name  would  be  destroyed  for  ever  if  the  position  of  some  millions 
of  agriculturists  were  to  be  coolly  sacrificed  to  a  set  of  men  who 
would  use  authority  as  it  ever  had  been  used  in  the  East  from  the 
days  of  Nimrod.  But  there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  the  rough- 
hewn  ends  of  Indian  history,  and  a  statesman  with  a  special  aptitude 
for  a  special  duty  has  somehow  invariably  appeared  when  wanted. 
Lord  Ilardinge's  military  experience  helped  him  to  win 
Ferozshah.  AVithout  Lord  Dalhousie's  comprehensive  genius  we 
should  never  have  had  a  consolidated  Empire  at  all.  It  required 
all  Lord  Canning's  magnanimity  to  resist  the  cry  for  vengeance 
which,  after  Cawnpore,  went  up  from  a  thousand  tongues.  And 
other  Viceroys  besides  Lord  Lawrence  might  have  perceived  the 
dangerous  elements  in  the  Oudh  Settlement,  and  yet  have  lacked  the 
training  that  could  argue  out  land  questions  from  the  most  intricate 
details  to  the  loftiest  principles.  The  whole  story  must  be  studied 
in  Mr.  Irwin's  pages,  in  which  subsequent  experience  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Blue-Books  of  that  time.  Something  like  an 
equitable  compromise  was  effected  in  1866.  Proprietary  or  sub- 
proprietary  rights  were  not  absolutely  crushed.  Individuals  or 
communities  were  allowed  to  give  proof  that  such  claims  had 
been  kept  alive.  In  some  instances  they  were  granted  a  sub- 
settlement  at  a  moderate  enhancement  of  rent.  To  others  was 
conceded,  not  exactly  a  proprietary  right,  but  a  right  of  occupancy 
at  a  less  rate  than  that  paid  by  their  neighbours  who  wer» 
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tenants  under  contract  or  at  will.  In  short,  a  means  was 
devised  to  reconcile  pledges  given  by  a  former  Vicoroy,  or  by 
bis  Lieutenant,  with  fairness  and  consideration  for  the,  bam 
mass  of  agriculturists  ;  and  the  termination  of  a  long,  acri- 
monious,  and  dangerous  dispute  deserves  more  credit  than  Mr. 
Irwin  is  disposed  to  givo  it  at  the  closo  of  his  chapter  about  the 
Talookdari  Policy.  The  occasional  analogies  between  Oudh  con- 
cessions nnd  Irish  relief  will  be  obvious  to  all  readers. 

Like  other  impulsivo  writers  on  whom  a  theory  has  fastened  its 
tight  grip,  Mr.  Irwin  is  extravagant  when  ho  begins  to  construct. 
His  rouiodies  for  existing  evils  would  hardly  have  been  approved 
by  any  of  the  controversialists.  They  would  have  failed  to  enlist 
in  their  support  Lord  Canning  or  Lord  Lawrence,  the  ex-member 
for  Gravesend  who  was  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  tho  Pro- 
vince, nnd  the  member  for  the  Kirkaldy  Burghs  who  had  been 
Judicial  Commissioner  at  Luckuow  before  he  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Irwin  gravely  proposes  to  recognize  tho 
State  ns  the  sole  landlord,  and  though  he  would  be  favourable 
to  middlemen  or  Tnlookdars  of  long  standing,  ho  would  pro- 
claim a  universal  tenant- right.  Indeed  his  plan  is  so  cut 
and  dried  that  he  has  estimated  tho  cost  as  well  as  the  time 
of  a  special  agency  to  be  created  for  this  sole  object.  For 
about  2,500/.  a  year  lie  would  undertake  to  provide  men  who 
would  revise  the  rent  roll  of  a  single  district,  at  the  rate  of  a  village 
a  day,  excepting  Sundays,  for  which  we  are  glad  to  see  he 
has  an  old-fashioned  respect.  This  is  "polishing  off"  with  a 
vengeance.  Of  the  slight  difficulties  in  the  way  of  abolishing 
landlords  or  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  men  with  a  fixed 
life  interest  in  their  properties,  he  takes  no  account.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  argue  at  length  on  the  impracticability  of  this 
scheme.  Indian  agriculture  may  need  something  more  than  model 
farms  and  exhibitions  of  prize  bullocks,  and  the  State  may  have 
to  interpose  and  aid  Ryots  who  suffer,  in  the  Deccan  from  usurers, 
in  Burdwan  from  fever,  and  in  Oudh  from  oppression.  But  we  shall 
not  elevate  a  whole  peasantry  by  eliminating  their  landlords,  and 
such  questions  are  complicated  by  grave  political  and  social  con- 
siderations which  the  author  appears  entirely  to  overlook.  The 
late  Bishop  Wilson  once  amazed  Anglo-Indians  by  recommend- 
ing that,  in  order  to  spread  Christianity  in  India,  the  State  should 
"  pension  the  Braknians."  Mr.  Irwin's  proposal  to  "  pension  " 
Talookdars  is  much  the  same.  He  has,  however,  been  actuated 
by  praiseworthy  motives,  and  those  who  recognize  the  danger 
arising  from  a  dense  population,  which  is  insufficiently  nourished 
in  ordinary  years  and  must  perish  in  years  of  famine  unless  fed 
by  the  State,  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in  this  history  of 
a  province,  and  must  concur  in  the  praises  bestowed  on  practical 
agriculture  and  improved  education. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA.* 

rpHE  eleventh  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
J-  Britannica  opens,  according  to  the  table  of  principal  contents, 
with  "Gout,"  and  ends  with  "Hippopotamus."  One  of  the 
earliest  articles  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  on  «  Grail  or  Grayle 
the  Holy  (Saint  Graal,  Seynt  Greal,  Sangreal,  Sank  Ryal),  the 
name  given  to  the  legendary  wonder-working  vessel  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Britain."  There  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  the  correct  spelling  is 
Graal.  As  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  the  writer  of°the 
article  thinks  that  the  opinion  of  M.  Paulin  Paris  is  satisfactory 
According  to  this,  graal  is  a  corruption  of  gradate  or  graduate, 
the  Latin  name  for  a  liturgical  collection  of  psalms  and  texts  of 
Scripture  (quod  in  gradibus  canitur).  "The  author  of  the  Graal 
conception  meant  by  graal  or  gradale,  not  the  sacred  dish 
(escuelle),  but  the  mysterious  book  revealed  to  the  supposed 
hermit  ot  717,  in  which  he  finds  the  history  of  the  escuelle."  The 
word,  however,  became  popular  in  the  sense  of  a  shallow  bowl,  and 
there  is  a  passage,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  an  early  writer  which 
loins  together  "  pyxes,  grails,  and  other  Popish  pelf."  M.  Fauriel 
derives  the  word  from  grazed,  old  Provencal  for  cup,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  article  in  Ducange,  seems  to  be  of  Arrnori- 
can  origin,  and  «  anyhow  M.  Fauriel  has  not  proved  its  use 
rJll  1  SeDS^ ,°  *CrUp  f*  a,ftiod   earlier  than  the  rise  of  the 

Scert  nfd  ^  ATld,'8  t6rS6  aCC°"nt  of  a11  thafc  <*n  be 

asceita  ned  concerning  this  legend  is  excellently  done.     «  The 

writer 

asserting  that  the  system,  popularized,  we  believe  bv  Mr 
Prendergast,  of  learning  foreign  languages  is  the  one  to  be 
aost  approved.  There  can  be  little  "enjoyment  01  interest 
in  beginning  with  the  dry  bones  of  grammar.    "The  unit  of 

55  with  lt*SofntenC(7  *J  "  With  SeDteilce>  the^o"e  and 
WhSon^iT  ft  and,f01T'that  the  PUPI  should  begin." 
they can hi  II       ^  nuJmbel;°f,  8eQtences  has  been  assimilated 

be  IpavnHnrf  1     \       ,        lact>  a  foreign  language  should 
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e  ictions  Is  treated  by  Mr,  Rae,  the  second  by  Messrs.  Jebb,  Tozer, 

and  Donaldson,  the  third  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  and  tho  Inst 
bv  Messrs.  Jebb  and  Donaldson.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  subjects  could  not  well  have  been  entJmstod  to  more 
capable  hands.  Passing  over  an  article  on  "  Greek  Fire,"  which 
is  interesting,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  a  following 
one  on  "  Gunpowder,"  we  como  to  "  Robert  Greene,"  which,  oddly 
enough,  does  not  ligure  in  tho  principal  contents,  but  is  signed 
with  Professor  A.  W.  Ward's  initials.  Wo  find  ourselves  in  dis- 
agreement with  one  cardinal  point  in  this  article.  Professor 
Ward,  with  whose  not  unfavourable  judgment  on  the  attempted 
humour  of  Kenrick's  wretched  Falstaffs  Wedding  our  own 
opinion  was  on  a  former  occasion  at  variance,  says  that  Greene's 
"  comic  humour  is  undeniable "  in  general,  and  adduces 
several  particular  instances  to  support  this  view.  On  one 
of  these,  the  character  of  Slipper  in  the  Scottish  Historic  of 
James  IV.,  it  may  be  enough  to  join  issue  with  the  learned  writer 
of  the  article.  "  The  fooling  by  Slipper,  the  clown  of  the  piece," 
he  writes,  "  is  unexceptionable."  Here  is  an  instance,  by  no  means 
unfairly  chosen,  of  this  admirable  fooling.  Slipper  being  given 
drink,  is  asked,  "How  lik'st  thou,  this?"  and  makes  answer,. 
"  Like  it,  mistress!  why  this  is  quincy  quarie  pepper  de  watchet, 
single  goby,  of  all  that  ever  I  tasted.  I'll  prove  in  this  ale  and 
toast  the  compass  of  the  whole  world.  First,  this  is  the  earth — it 
lies  in  the  middle,  a  fair  brown  toast,  a  goodly  country  for  hungry 
teeth  to  dwell  upon ;  next,  this  is  the  sea,  a  fair  pool  for  a  dry 
tongue  to  fish  in  ;  now  come  I,  and  seeing  the  world  is  naught,  I 
divide  it  thus ;  and  because  the  sea  cannot  stand  without  the  earth, 
as  Aristotle  saith,  I  put  them  both  into  their  first  chaos,  which  is- 
my  belly,  and  so,  mistress,  you  may  see  your  ale  is  become  a 
miracle."  A  following  speech  even  more  laboured  and  devoid,  a9 
it  seems  to  us,  of  what  Professor  Ward  calls  "  true  farcical  fun," 
is  unquotable.    Both  are  good  specimens  of  Slipper's  humour. 

An  article  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Butler,  on  Guaco,  Huaco,  or  Guao  (also 
Vejuco  and  Bejuco),  contains  a  statement  which,  if  proved  by  tests 
to  be  accurate,  has  the  highest  importance.    Guaco  is  a  generic 
term  for  various  Central  and  South  American  and  West  Indian 
plants  "  in  repute  for  alexipharmic  and  curative  virtues."  The 
Indians  of  New  Granada  say  that  these  growths  acquired  their 
name  from  the  cry  of  a  certain  kite  which  by  means  of  this  cry 
attracts  the  snakes  that  serve  it  for  food  ;  and  they  believe  that 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  were  discovered  by  the  observation  that 
the  kite  always  ate  some  of  the  leaves  before  encountering  its 
prey.    There  have  been  disputes  about  the  true  guaco,  owing  to 
the  Indians'  loose  nomenclature,  for  they  apply  the  word  to  "  any 
twining  plant  with  a  heart-shaped  leaf,  white  and  green  above 
and  purple  beneath."    What  is  most  commonly  recognized  in 
New  Granada  as  guaco,  Mr.  Butler  writes,  would  seem  to  ba 
the  Mikania  guaco  of  Humboldt  and  Bonplan,  a  climbing  com- 
posite plant  of  the  tribe  Eupatoriacece.    The  efficacy  of  guaco- 
against  poisoning  by  snakes, "  first  carefully  experimented  on  by  Mutis 
about  1787,  has  been  frequently  since  attested;  and  in  parts  of 
New  Granada  much  infested  by  those  pests  a  kind  of  inoculation 
with  it  is  practised  by  some  persons,  the  juice  of  the  leaves  being 
applied,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  during  several  months,  to  inci- 
sions in  the  hands,  feet,  and  sides  of  the  chest,  two  large  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  the  same  juice  having  beforehand  been  administered  inter- 
nally."   It  has  been  said  that  the  Indians  of  Central  America, 
having  taken  guaco,  can  handle  the  most  dangerous  snakes  with 
impunity ;  and  Humboldt  observed  the  Coluber  corallinus  shrink 
from  a  stick  steeped  in  guaco.    All  this  seems  to  hint  that  the 
tales  of  the  Psylli,  as— if  we  are  not  mistaken— Mr.  Gosse  sug- 
gested in  the  Romance  of  Natural  History,  may  be  true  ;  and  that 
this  drug,  which  is  said  to  be  highly  recommended  for  the  treat- 
ment of  many  diseases,  as  well  as  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
snake-bites,  may  have  unusual    value.     The  question   is  ob- 
viously more  fitted  for  discussion  in  a  scientific  medical  review 
than  in  these  columns ;  but  we  trust  that  further  information  may 
be  forthcoming  with  regard  to  the  article  from  which  we  have 
quoted.    Soon  after  this  comes  an  article  on  Guido  (of  Arezzo), 
which  reminds  us  of  the  enormous  improvements  which  the  Bene- 
dictine or  Camaldulian  monk  effected  in  musical  notation.    "  It 
is  well  known,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  but  it  is  perhaps 
worth  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  as  a  curious  fact,, 
that  the  ut,  re,  mi,  fa  sol,  la— in  all  probability  introduced  by 
Guido— were  the  first  syllables  of  the  first  six  lines  of  a  hymn  to. 
John  the  Baptist: — 

Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 
Mira,  gestoruni  famuM  tuorum, 
Solve  polluti  labii  reatum 

Sancte  Johannes. 

The  articles  on  "  Gun-making  and  Gunnery,"  by  Colonel  Mait- 
land,  and  on  "  Gunpowder,"  by  Major  Wardel'l,  are  full  of  interest. 
Colonel  Maitland,  beginning  with  the  curious  "  hand-gun  "  of 
which  a  figure  is  given,  goes  on  to  write  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  gun-making,  both  in  small-arms  and 
in  ordnance,  up  to  the  present  date.  "  Gunnery  "  is  of  course  in 
parts  highly  technical,  but  is  written  with  much  clearness.  In  the 
article  "  Gunpowder,"  Major  Wardell,  quoting  from  his  full  know- 
ledge of  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  admits  that  much  ob- 
scurity hangs  over  the  early  history  of  gunpowder,  but  thinks  it 
most  probable  that  its  employment  as  a  propelling  agent  originated 
among  the  Moors  or  Saracens,  and  spread  from  them  «  eastward  as 
well  as  northward  into  Europe."  Any  one  who  studies  Major 
Wardell  s  article  will  be  able  to  more  than  equal  the  conversational 
leat  attributed  to  Macklin. 
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Passing  from  G  to  H  we  come  upon  an  interesting  and  discrimi- 
nating article  by  Mr.  Garnett  on  "  Hazlitt,"  and  later  on  one  with 
which  we  find  much  cause  for  disagreement  on  Heine,  by  Mr. 
Ferrier.  At  the  end  of  his  article  Mr.  Ferrier,  speaking  of  the 
Jteisebilder,  says  that,  excepting  the  first  and  third  books, 
the  work  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and  finishes  up  with 
the  statement  that  "  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it 
is  that  Sterne  might  have  written  it  had  he  been  a  German 
Jew."  Most  readers  of  Heine  and  of  Sterne  will  probably  agree 
with  us  that  Mr.  Ferrier  has  been  led  into  a  very  grave  mis- 
take by  his  desire  to  say  a  telling  thing.  Less  seriously  objection- 
able, but  equally  open  to  question,  is  the  observation  that  in  the 
IAeder,  "  too  often,  no  matter  how  sweet  a  chord  is  struck  at  the 
beginning,  a  dissonance  creeps  in,  to  end  with  a  crushing  discord, 
and  the  outraged  reader  starts  like  one  who  should  suddenly 
see  Romeo  and  Juliet  fall  to  grimacing  and  squeaking  like  Punch 
and  Judy."  In  the  former  passage  Mr.  Ferrier  makes  a  sweeping 
statement  which  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  his  own  literary 
judgment ;  in  this  he  states  a  fact  and  draws  his  own  inference 
from  it,  an  inference  which  appears  to  us  the  reverse  of  cor- 
rect. However,  much  the  same  charge  has  been  brought  before 
now  against  Lord  Byron.  No  doubt  both  Mr.  Ferrier  and  the 
writers  who  have  complained  of  Byron  speak  from  their  own 
experience ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  lay  down  with  such 
certainty  a  dictum  which  cannot  pass  unchallenged.  There  may 
be  certain  canons  of  literary  taste  so  well  marked  as  to  be  for 
practical  purposes  universally  accepted  by  students ;  but  no  such 
canon  can  exist  with  regard  to  a  fine  point  in  the  method  of  a 
writer  of  exceptional  talent  or  genius  ;  and  we  cannot  think  that 
the  cause  of  literature  is  helped  by  the  assumption  of  a  position 
which  may  impose  upon  readers  who  trust  to  encylopasdic  writing 
for  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  but  which  is  sure  to  be  questioned 
iin  other  quarters. 

Of  "Haroun  Al  Raschid,  more  properly  Harun  er  Raslrid, 
*  Aaron  the  Orthodox,'"  Professor  Palmer  writes  an  account 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  may  like  to  find  that  their 
early  notions  of  the  great  Caliph  were  not  so  incorrect  as  such 
notions  generally  turn  out  to  be.  Haroun  Al  Raschid  (whose  full 
name  was  Harun  'bn  Mohammed  ibn  Abdallah  ibn  Mohammed 
ibn  Ali  'bn  'Abdallah  ibn  Abbas)  was  only  twenty-two  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  His  biographers  all  speak  of  him  in 
the  highest  terms  ;  but,  as  Professor  Palmer  justly  observes,  though 
his  name  is  a  household  word,  and  his  figure  in  history  a  grand  one, 
yet  very  little  is  generally  known  about  his  life  and  history.  Thus, 
though  it  may  be  disappointing  to  find  that  there  is  no  mention 
fa  authentic  histories  of  his  incognito  walks  in  Bagdad,  and  that 
the  account  of  his  relations  with  Charlemagne  rests  on  no  trust- 
worthy basis,  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  his  reign  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  Caliphate.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Eastern  world  submitted  to  him,  and  Egypt  was  a  province 
under  his  dominion.  No  caliph  ever  gathered  round  him  such  a 
l>rilliant  society.  Haroun  himself  was  a  man  of  high  cultivation, 
and  an  accomplished  scholar  and  poet.  "  He  possessed  exquisite 
taste  and  unerring  discernment,  and  his  dignified  demeanour  made 
him  an  object  of  profound  respect  to  high  and  low." 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  volume,  amongst  other  articles,  we 
find  an  interesting  and  valuable  one  headed  "  Heron,"  by  Professor 
Newton ;  one  on  "  Hieroglyphics,"  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  which  fills 
the  lay  mind  with  mingled  bewilderment  and  admiration  at  the 
skill  of  interpreters ;  and  a  concluding  article  of  much  general  and 
special  interest  on  the  hippopotamus  by  Mr.  Gibson. 


SUSSEX  STORIES.* 

THE  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  are  not  often  pleasanter 
reading  than  in  these  Sussex  Stories.  Real  records  they  must 
be,  if  not  always  of  literal  fact,  yet  of  character  and  action  as  seen 
by  an  intelligent  observation,  quickened  by  a  sympathy  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  feelings,  trials,  opinions,  and  prejudices  of  the  class 
depicted.  It  is  this  sympathy  perhaps  that  makes  the  author 
jealously  suspicious  of  the  line  of  active  benevolence  towards  the 
poor — so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  be  a  little  hard  on  good  people 
who  adopt  the  didactic  tone  in  their  intercourse  with  them.  She 
suspects  a  sort  of  selfishness  in  such  a  relation ;  a  relation  in  which 
sympathy  plays  a  subordinate  part  to  the  notion  of  fulfilling  a  duty, 
with  an  eye,  moreover,  to  the  ultimate  satisfactions  which  a  duty 
performed  at  some  sacrifice  of  ease  or  of  more  congenial  pursuits  is 
apt  to  bring.  This  phase  of  character  has  long  ago  been  stigma- 
tized as  "  otherworldliness."  The  reproach  is  plausible,  to  say  the 
least  of  it;  but  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side;  and 
it  certainly  will  not  do  to  wait  till  duties  become  pleasures  before 
we  think  ourselves  fit  to  perform  them.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  place  for  the  argument  with  all  its  pros  and  cons ;  and  one 
thing  at  any  rate  is  pretty  certain,  that  no  one  can  write  about  the 
poor  with  either  truth  or  telling  effect,  where  intercourse  with 
them  has  been  felt  to  be  a  condescension,  or  even  where  the  notion 
of  duty  has  been  uppermost.  Wherever  there  is  an  interchange 
of  thought  there  must  be  a  certain  sense  of  equality.  Our  author's 
sympathy  is  founded  on  this  understanding. 

If,  however,  district  visitors  or  other  benevolent  ladies  receive 
a  gentle  snub  on  the  score  of  this  condescension,  there  is  no  slight 
thrown  on  recognized  authorities.  The  Church,  in  particular, 
is  well  represented.    The  vicar  and  the  curate  show  a  keener 
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insight  than  their  voluntary  aids ;  •  but  the  examples  given  of 
rustic  piety  are  no  immediate  reflections  of  their  teaching,  and 
the  actuating  religion  of  the  poor  has  its  own  distinctive  tone 
and  character.  It  is  this  rustic  life  in  all  its  contrasts  with 
modern  ideas,  or  in  contact  with  them,  which  interests  the  reader. 
There  is  an  old-world  tone  in  many  of  these  stories  that  carries 
us  back  to  another  age.  Thus  Polly  in  the  "  Golden  Wedding  " 
answers  more  to  the  Griselda  type  of  fidelity  and  endurance  than 
anything  to  be  seen  in  modern  life,  with  its  keener  susceptibilities 
and  livelier  sense  of  rights  and  claims.  The  curmudgeon  Jem 
Saunders  must  surely  represent  a  real  person.  The  story  of  which 
he  is  the  hero  must  have  at  least  a  foundation  in  fact.  The  admir- 
able Polly  gives  her  hand  to  him,  understanding  him  in  a  dim  sort 
of  way,  but  satisfied  always  that  he  cares  for  nobody  but  her- 
self. She  had  early  answered  her  mother's  indignant  notice  of 
his  treatment  of  her  "  pretty  "  after  she  had  done  him  a  good  turn, 
"  He  don't  want  me  no  more  just  now,"  says  Polly,  brightly ; 
"  he'll  be  sure  and  come  to  me  when  he  does.  Jem  likes  me  better 
than  anybody,  mother."  Men  are  selfish  still,  but  only  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  the  earth  could  selfishness  nourish  itself  into 
such  completeness  as  Jem's  does,  steady  and  far  from  disreputable 
as  his  life  is.  When  children  come  and  bore  him  he  takes  up  a 
resolution.  He  will  live  alone  and  leave  his  wife  to  maintain 
herself  and  the  children.  To  this  end  he  takes  possession  of  a 
shed  a  stone's  throw  from  his  house,  furnishes  it,  and  sets  up  a 
cobbler's  stall : — 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Polly  submitted  quietly  to  this  new  whim. 
At  first  sbe  did ;  but  as  the  days  went  by  she  sought  her  husband  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  The  neighbours  began  to  talk.  Anything  like 
prolonged  quarrel  between  man  and  wife  is  so  exceedingly  rare  in  that 
class  that  it  was  no  wonder  people  talked.  Polly  went  to  the  cobbler's 
stall.  She  had  the  rosy  laughing  little  Polly  in  her  arms.  Saunders  was 
at  work  upon  a  pair  of  boots.  When  he  saw  his  wife  he  swept  the  boots 
and  all  his  paraphernalia  off  the  board,  and  fastened  it  shutter-wise.  The 
door  was  locked.  Polly  rattled  the  handle,  baby  beat  with  her  tiny  fists 
upon  the  door.  There  was  no  response.  Presently  Dell  (of  the  next  house) 
came  out  and  looked  at  the  mother  and  child.  "  What  a  strange  whim," 
he  said. 

"it  be,"  said'  Polly;  "he  wasn't  never  like  other  folk.  When  he 
wants  me  he'll  let  me  know.  Good-day  to  you,  Mr.  Dell."  She  spoke 
bravely  and  went  home  bravely.  Her  husband  was  not  to  be  blamed,  not 
in  her  presence,  at  least. 

Years  pass  on.  The  vicar  and  the  ladies  remonstrate,  but  Jem 
holds  his  ground.  After  a  while  public  opinion  ceases  to  notice 
him ;  he  even  goes  to  church,  where  from  the  gallery  he  can  see 
wife  and  children  if  he  cares  to  look  for  them.  His  children  grow 
up,  and  grandchildren  supply  to  Polly  the  infant  charges  of  her 
early  married  life : — 

In  Polly's  heart  is  a  perpetual  childhood  of  cheerfulness  and  love,  ready  to 
respond  to  any  call  made  upon  it.  It  was  years  now  since  she  had  so  much 
as  turned  her  head  that  way  when  passing  the  cobbler's  stall.  If  any  one 
had  thought  about  it,  which  no  one  ever  did,  for  time  had  raised  a  new 
generation,  they  might  not  unnaturally  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Polly  herself  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  her  husband  as  much  as  his 
children  had  done. 

One  day  Polly,  with  a  grandchild  at  her  side,  was  at  the  village 
shop  when  some  talk  arose  of  a  man  taken  in  a  fit,  and  the  name 
Saunders  came  up.  At  first  she  observes  upon  the  various  sorts  of 
fits  there  are,  and  suggests  mustard  clapped  on  the  back,  when 
suddenly  a  thought  occurs  to  her  : — 

"  Saunders,  did  you  say ?  Why,  it  be  my  man!-"  Polly  caught  up  the 
babe,  and  went  straight  to  the  cobbler's  stall. 

"  Well,  I  never  ! "  exclaimed  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  shielding  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  she  watched  the  old  woman 
walk  briskly  away.  "Wonders  will  never  cease.  I've  heard  tell  theywere 
husband  and  wife." 

The  doctor  was  in  the  shed  with  Saunders  when  Polly  entered.  "  It's 
well  you  came,"  he  said  ;  "  with  everybody  out  in  the  hop-garden  there 
is  nobody  to  attend  to  this  man.  It  is  fortunate  I  lived  so  near  myself. 
Can  you  spa  re  a  clay,  Mrs.  Saunders  ?  " 

"  I  be  come  to  fetch  him  home,  doctor,"  said  Polly. 

"  Home  ?  "  the  doctor  stared,  then  remembered  that  he  too,  like  the 
woman  at  the  shop,  had  once  heard  that  Saunders  the  cobbler  and  old 
Polly  were  man  and  wife.  "  It's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  the 
doctor. 

Just  then  Saunders  recovered  consciousness.  He  turned  his  head,  upon 
which  the  few  scanty  locks  were  grey,  towards  the  door.    "  Polly  !  " 

"  I  be  here,  Jem."  Of  course  she  was  there ;  he  wanted  her  again  at 
last,  and  she  was  ready. 

The  coincidence,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  story,  that  this  hap- 
pened on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day  we  must 
suppose  to  be  an  ornamental  addition  to  a  true  tale. 

The  "  Tinker's  Letter,"  from  the  non-reading  of  which  so  much 
good  accrued  to  the  leading  personages  in  the  story,  is  another 
touch  of  the  old  ignorant  times,  told  with  great  simplicity  and 
air  of  likelihood.  As  for  little  Rosie,  she  is  charming.  Her 
innocent  affability  and  its  effect  on  others  will  come  home  to 
the  reader  who  has  ever  experienced  a  curious  satisfaction  in 
being  accosted  by  a  little  child  on  the  highway — accosted  from  the 
mere  desire  of  sympathy  in  some  small  joy,  and  reliance  on  finding 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel  a  moment's  elation  ;  there 
must  be  something  more  winning  about  him  than  the  world 
has  hitherto  given  him  a  right  to  suppose,  to  attract  this  artless 
confidence.  "  Our  Rosie  be  a  very  harmless  child,"  says  her 
father  ;  the  word  implying  in  its  Sussex  use  that  she  has  a  certain 
friendly  and  winning  way  with  her  that  goes  straight  to  people's 
hearts,  while  her  mother's  one  fault  in  Rosie  is  her  manners : — 

"  If  you'll  believe  me  she'll  up  and  speak  to  the  gentry  themselves  just 
as  soon  as  j*ou  or  me.  I  tell  her  she  ain't  no  manners  ;  for  my  part  I've, 
always  homaged  my  betters,  and  I've  brought  up  the  lads  to  do  the  same  ; 
but  Kosie,  now, 'tain't  that  she's  anyways  bold,  but  she've  no  manners. 
She  don't  so  much  as  wait  for  the  gentry  to  speak  first.'' 
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Somo  of  thoso  gentry  meet  the  little  maid  ns  they  avo  gathering 
blackberries.  Deeply  interested  in  their  proceedings,  she  spoke 
lit  once : — 

"  Monday  was  a  week  I  gave  a  wliolo  pound  of  blackberries  to  our  pi;;  ; 
tlu w  was  just  ripo." 

«  To  the  pis;  t  Why,  what  a  shamo  !  "  The  vil  l  i  laughed  at.  (his  friendly 
little  person  who  ftcooated  thein  with  such  small  ceremony. 

"  llo  liked  'em,"  says  Rosio,  smiling-.  "  Don't  pigs  like  thing's  samo  as 
other  people  ?  *' 

She  set  her  basket  carefully  in  the  hedge — for,  to  put  ono  phase  of 
Stale's  linrmlcssness  negatively,  as  her  mother  was  apt  to,  "  she  was  no 
ways  random  " — and  began  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  invitation  to 
help  to  till  the  baskets  of  the  young  ladies,  prattling  all  the  time  with  so 
much  arllessucss  aud  modesty,  that  the  strangers  fancied  themselves  in 
Arcadia. 

This  artlessness  is  true  to  child-nature,  hut  wo  cannot  say  as 
much  for  the  simplicity  of  Little  Grig's  utterances,  the  hero  of  a 
story  inspired  hy  a  didactic  purpose.  Littlo  Grip;  is  a  London 
child,  clever  enough  to  ho  an  "  Arah"  or  a  "Gamin";  hut  a  good 
dying  mother  and  his  own  conscientiousness  preservo  him  from  tho 
perils  of  surrounding  circumstances.  It  is  his  way  to  take  lite- 
rally, and  to  act  upon,  all  the  teaching  that  comes  in  his  way. 
His  connexion  with  Sussex  is  through  tho  hop-grounds.  lie 
is  one  of  a  hand  under  the  charge  of  "  Granny,"  who  goes 
down  annually  with  a  body  of  men,  women,  and  children,  keeping 
them  in  order  and  close  to  their  work  while  under  her  control ; 
receiving  their  pay,  aud  not  distributing  it  till  their  return  to 
London.  She  is  a  seltish  old  creature,  but  competent  to  her  task, 
"  a  general,"  and  "  fond  of  power  " ;  and  she  is  well  drawn,  as  are 
the  hop-picking  scenes.  It  is  Grig's  logical  application  of  all 
chance  good  teaching  that  jars  against  one's  sense  of  probability. 
The  very  first  knowledge  that  comes  in  a  child's  way  includes  such 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  would  preserve  it  from  Grig's  tone 
of  argument.  He  gets  into  a  scrape,  is  suspected  of  robbing  the 
farmer's  orchard,  denies  the  charge,  gets  severely  thrashed,  and 
swells  with  rage  at  the  injustice.  He  i3  longing  for  vengeance, 
when  the  Vicar,  who  has  taken  in  hand  a  class  of  hoys — hop- 
picking  foreigners — finds  him,  and  recalls  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  his 
mind.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  the  cloud  of  sullen  anger 
should  he  dispelled,  but  mother  wit  would  certainly  have  withheld 
him  from  the  answer  to  the  farmer  who  had  beaten  him,  and  who 
now  asked  him  this  Sunday  evening: — "  You  looked  glum 
enough  yesterday,  my  lad,  have  you  got  over  your  punishment 
already  ?  What  makes  you  so  gay  to-day  ?  "  "  I  don't  know,"  said 
Grig,  smiling  up  at  him,  "  leastways  unless  it  is  because  I  have 
forgiven  you,  sir."  The  farmer  not  unnaturally  takes  this 
for  impertinence,  and  lifts  up  his  stick  again.  Grig  dodges, 
and  finally  escapes,  and  carries  his  experiences  to  a  motherly 
friend.  "  Do  you  know  about  trespassers,  Sue  ? "  said  he. 
"I  never  heard  tell  of  'em  till  to-day.  It's  them  as  does  us  bad 
turns,  you  know,  and  we've  got  to  forgive  'em.  We  'aint  got  no 
call  to  tell  'em  so — its  best  ways  not  fur  to  tell  'em,  I  should  think," 
he  went  on  meditatively,  and  recalling  his  own  experience.  The 
real  Grig  would  have  known  this  quite  well  without  the  teaching 
of  experience.  But  the  author  can  write  with  truth  to  nature 
when  no  didactic  purpose  interferes.  Her  views  on  peasant 
life  are  made  on  observation.  The  canting  old  woman  who 
always  expects  a  shilling  along  with  the  good  reading,  and  the 
Darby  and  Joan,  two  old  folks  whom  a  train  of  misfortunes 
bring  to  the  workhouse,  are  pictures  from  the  life  ;  and  the  question 
of  service,  "  Twelve  months'  Good  Character,"  is  treated  practically 
whether  from  the  mistress  or  the  servant  point  of  view.  The 
railway  takes  girls  up  to  London,  subverting  the  whole  system  of 
service.  "  I  don't  hold  with  cheap  travelling,"  the  father  "may  sav, 
"  there  wasn't  no  seven-and-ninepenny  returns  when  mother  was 
young  and  went  to  service  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  where  a 
young  fellow  had  a  chance  to  see  her  now  and  again  " ;  but,  how- 
ever, no  one  was  going  to  interfere  with  Lydia,  and  in  this  non- 
interference the  author  sides  with  the  parents.  It  was  only  just, 
they  considered,  that  if  she  could  earn  her  own  living  she 
should  go  her  own  way.  The  conditions  of  life  were  altered.  The 
lady  at  the  Hall  scolds  the  mother  roundly.  Lydia  ought  to  be 
kept  at  home  and  under  her  mother's  eye  for  years  to  come ;  but 
everything  tends  nowadays, amongst  others  the  schooling,  to  teach 
girls  independence.  Every  girl  can  get  a  place  if  she  goes  up  to 
London  for  it: — 

Poor  Mary  sighed;  she  despaired  of  making  the  lady  understand  the 
different  footing  on  which  a  mother  and  daughter  stood,  where  the  daughter 
earned  her  own  living  and  was  so  far  independent,  and  where  the  daughter 
was  a  young  lady  in  the  school-room  still,  without  the  power  of  being  in- 
dependent, even  should  she  have  the  wish.  If  Lydia  was  coerced,  a 
sense  of  injustice  would  rankle  in  her  mind,  she  would  come  to  no  good. 
Therefore  Lydia  should  not  be  coerced,  though  Mary  sadly  regretted  this 
offer  of  Mrs.  Dahver's  had  not  been  heard  of  before  Jane  Lowe's  letter 
came. 

This  sense  of  independence  is  one  of  the  compensations  which  in 
youth  make  up  so  much  for  the  differences  between  rich  and  poor. 
It  is  good  to  bear  the  yoke  in  youth,  but  it  is  heavy.  The  yoke  is 
a  light  one  to  young  girls  under  Lydia's  circumstances.  The  autho- 
rity of  parents  has  no  more  weight  with  young  people  of  the 
working-class  than  the  sense  of  duty  gives  it.  The  new  condition 
of  things  must  be  met,  not  fought  against,  aud  those  whom  the 
new  conditions  touch  most  closelv  are  supposed  to  see  most  clearly 
and  to  realize  the  consequences  that  must  follow  upon  them. 
_  We  have  complimented  the  author  on  her  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion, but  it  has  its  limits.  In  the  story  called  "  Waiting"  it  cer- 
tainly seems  as  if  the  young  oak's  «  budding  boughs  "  had  tender 
green  leaves  to  be  wooed  by  mild  February  airs.    We  may  say 


the  same  of  the  illustrations.  Thoso  of  rustic  life  are  superior  in 
truth  and  spirit  to  tho  common  run  of  such  delineations ;  but 
here  iraiii  wo  observe  that  tho  ladies  gathering  blackberries  are 
wrapped  in  furs. 


Ill  10  INDIA"  SOCIETY'S  IMPLICATIONS.' 

rrHIE  Index  Society  has  begun  operations  in  earnest.  In 
JL  publishing  last  year's  Report  it  has  taken  tho  opportunity 
of  including  somo  short  indexes  of  special  importance — namely, 
Mr.  Hutu's  of  "  Books  and  Papers  on  Marriage  between  Near  Kin  "; 
Mr.  Birch's,  of  tho  "Styles  and  Titles  of  English  Sovereigns"; 
some  lists  of  tho  portraits  in  old  magazines ;  and  an  index  of 
"  Obituary  Notices  "  for  1878.  Together  with  the  volume  which 
contains  these  miscellanies  wo  have  before  us  Mr.  Solly's  Index  of 
Hereditary  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Titles  of  Honour,  a  work  of 
amazing  industry  and  considerable  value,  especially  to  the  his- 
torian. Tho  Society  sees  a  long  career  of  usefulness  before  it. 
Indexes  are  in  hand  of  English  topography  ;  of  English  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  from  Elizabeth  to  James  II. ;  of  local  engravings ; 
of  portraits  of  British  worthies  ;  of  books  on  horses ;  and,  above 
all,  of  tho  Gent  lei-nail's  Magazine,  from  1 73 1  to  1867,  when  it  lost 
its  old  value.  The  cost  of  such  a  work  as  this  last  would  he  large. 
"It  was  found  that  in  the  total  223  volumes,  extending  over  138 
years,  there  could  not  be  less  than  340,000  separate  entries." 
If  these  are  printed  in  double  columns,  they  will  occupy 
at  least  eight  volumes  of  600  or  700  pages  each,  and  the 
printing  alone  will  cost  above  2,ooo£.  By  judicious  weediug-out 
of  the  shorter  notices  the  work  might  be  got  into  four  volumes  • 
but  we  confess  to  a  feeling  that,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all, 
it  should  be  done  completely.  Often  the  mere  name  and  date  are 
of  importance.  Hundreds  of  entries  which  contain  nothing  else 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  men  of  this  generation  ;  and  the 
Committee  wisely  observe  that  the  objections  to  any  system  of 
selection  are  so  great  that,  though  they  cannot  agree  to  the  larger 
estimate  in  the  present  state  of  their  "funds,  neither  do  they  feel 
justified  in  undertaking  the  smaller  one  only.  So  the  matter  un- 
fortunately remains  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  guarantee  fund 
may  be  formed  before  long  which  will  enable  the  Society  to  com- 
mence the  work.  Mr.  Fenton  has  promised  to  undertake  its 
superintendence.  Another  useful  index  will  be  that  of  "  Places 
where  Roman  Remains  have  been  found  in  Britain,"  of  which  a 
very  tempting  specimen  is  given. 

Of  the  indexes  accompanying  the  Report  the  most  interesting 
is  that  of  Mr.  Birch,  which  details  in  order  the  styles  and  titles  of 
English  sovereigns  from  the  seventh  century.  At  the  same  time 
we  cannot  say  it  is  by  any  means  a  faultless  example  of  what  an 
index  of  the  kind  should  be.  It  was  originally  begun  in  the 
columns  of  the  Athenceum  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  assumption 
of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  and  gives  instances  in  plenty  of 
old  Kings  who  called  themselves  both  Emperor,  "  Basileus,"  and 
even  Augustus.  It  is  obvious  that  the  notes  here  collected  would 
have  been  both  more  useful  and  better  reading  if  they  had  ap- 
peared more  in  the  form  of  an  article  with  an  index  than  as  an 
index  annotated.  Extreme  brevity  is  a  mistake  in  work  of  this- 
kind,  and  in  more  than  one  case  makes  Mr.  Birch  contradict  him- 
self. Thus,  at  p.  65,  under  the  list  of  titles  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
we  have  that  of  "  in  terra  ecclesie  Anglicane  et  Hibernice  supre- 
mum  caput."  It  has  been  often  debated  of  late  years  whether 
this  title  belongs  to  our  present  Queen  or  not.  To  judge  from 
p.  65  one  might  suppose  that  it  does.  Yet  from  a  passage  in  p.  72  it 
is  clear  that  it  does  not.  The  title  was  first  assumed,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Birch  gives  it  also  as  belonging  to- 
Edward  VI.  Under  Mary,  he  says,  "  et  in  terra,  etc.,  as  above," 
implying,  of  course,  that  this  Romanist  Queen  continued  the  use 
of  the  Protestant  form.  One  naturally  looks  to  see  in  the  next 
instance  when  it  was  disused.  But  here  we  have  no  information. 
Mr.  Birch  gives  a  long  list  of  the  titles  of  Philip  and  Mary — from 
which  it  is  omitted — such  as  "  Archiduces  Austrie  et  duces 
Mediolani,  Burgundie,  et  Brabantie";  and  when  we  come  to- 
Elizabeth  we  read  "  Anglie,  Francie,  et  Hibernie  regina,  fidei 
defensor,  etc."  In  strictness  this  "  etc."  means  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  Archduchess  of  Austria,  Duchess  of  Milan,  and  so- 
forth.  In  the  notes  at  the  end,  however,  Mr.  Birch  expressly 
states  that  George  III.,  late  in  his  reign,  added  "after  defensor,  the 
words  '  et  in  terra  ecclesiaj  Auglicanos  et  Hibernicse  supremum 
caput,'  a  title  first  used  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  not  continued 
beyond  Mary  the  First." 

In  the  portion  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the  kings  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  there  is  much  curious  information.  Here 
a  chronological  arrangement  with  an  index  would  have  been 
better  than  the  alphabetical  form.  It  would  take  some  time  and 
search  to  make  out  from  Mr.  Birch's  notes  what  is  the  oldest  style 
and  title  of  a  British  sovereign.  We  say  "  British,"  because  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  most  of  these  old  kings  used  Britain  as 
the  name  of  the  kingdom,  "  Rex  Angliae  "  not  occurring  before 
Richard  I.,  though  "  Rex  Anglorum  "  was  usual  at  a  very  early 
period.  Edgar,  in  966,  just  a  century  before  the  Conquest,  speaks 
of  himself  as  "  possessing  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,"  and 
this  is  the  whole  of  his  title  as  recited  in  one  charter  (Kemble, 
Codex  Diplomaticus,  dxx.).    Still  more  curious  is  the  phrase  used 

*  1.  Report,  1S78 ;  with  Four  Appendixes.  2.  Hereditary  Titles  of 
Honour.  By  Edward  Solly,  F.K.S.  London  :  for  the  Index  Society,  by 
Longmans  &  Co.  1880. 
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by  Ethelbald,  about  725,  in  signing  a  charter,  "  Aethilbaldus 
Brittanniae  Anglorum  nionarchus."  Sometimes,  however,  the  use  of 
the  word  Britain  under  the  early  English  kings  seems  to  have  im- 
plied power  beyond  the  limits  of  the  English  settlement  and  over 
the  Welsh  and  Scots.  Mr.  Birch  unfortunately  concentrates  his 
attention  on  the  titles  Monarchus,  Rex,  Imperator,  or  whatever 
else  they  may  have  been;  and  the  regions  ruled — England, 
Britain,  Northumberland,  "the  pagans" — are  not  separately 
noticed  in  his  index.  This  renders  it  much  less  useful  than  it 
might  have  been.  The  growth  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  Angle," 
or  English,  in  the  place  of  the  word  "  Saxon,"  might  have  been 
■illustrated  without  much  additional  trouble.  There  must  be  some 
reason  why  the  West-Saxon  kings  came  to  be  called  only  by  the 
name  of  the  conquered  tribes  of  the  eastern  part  of  their  realm. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  the  name  Britain  was  a  temporary  compromise. 
Brytenwalda  occurs,  says  Mr.  Birch,  "  but  once  in  a  diplomatic 
document,  as  far  as  my  researches  go  (and  that  I  find  used  by  King 
iEthelstan  in  a.d.  934),  although  we  recognize  therein  the  more 
familiar  expression  '  Bretwalda,'  or  '  Brihtwalda,'  into  the  con- 
sideration of  wbich  it  is  not  my  intention  to  digress  on  this 
occasion."  Mr.  Birch's  language  is  not  very  clear  at  any  time, 
and  this  passage  baffles  comprehension.  How  it  could  be  a 
digression  to  discuss  the  meaning  or  catalogue  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Bretwalda  "  in  a  paper  on  the  royal  titles  of  our  early 
kings  is  not  easily  seen.  Among  the  more  curious  forms  employed 
we  may  notice  the  "  industrius  rex "  of  Edmund,  Edwy,  and 
Edgar;  "industrius  Anglorum  rex  gubernator  et  rector."  The 
office  of  king  must  indeed  in  those  days  have  been  one 
very  analogous  to  that  of  the  Premiership  now,  so  justly 
described  as  "an  ill-paid  servitude  under  the  name  of 
power."  Edwy  is  called  "  beatus  agonista  totius  Brittania?," 
and  Ethelred  "  regni  gubernacula  sortitus,"  a3  if  reigning 
meant  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it.  Offa  calls  himself  "  strenuis- 
simus  rex,"  a  title  which  goes  very  well  with  the  "  industrius"  of 
Edmund  and  the  "  pacificus  "  of  Edgar.  Mr.  Birch  has  brought  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  information  together  within  the  compass 
of  a  short  paper,  but  wo  fear  it  must  be  characterized  as  only  an 
essay  towards  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

Of  the  other  indexes  in  the  same  volume  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said.  Mr.  Huth's  industrious  compilation  is  a  curious  example 
of  energy  directed  into  a  very  out-of-the-way  channel.  Lord 
Dundreary  thought  so  few  people  lived  in  glass-houses  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  make  proverbs  for  them.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  involuntarily  passes  through  the  mind  when  we  read 
this  elaborate  and  careful  list  of  books,  and  even  papers  and 
pamphlets,  on  "  Marriage  between  near  kin."  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  a  subject  which  early  engaged  attention,  and  Mr. 
Huth  starts  his  list  with  a  book  first  printed  about  1472-1475  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  books  ever 
printed.  This  is  Andreas  on  "  Arboribus  Consauguinitatis  et 
Affinitatis,"  printed  at  Nuremburg  in  1477.  But  the  subject  was 
a  favourite  one  with  mediasval  authors,  and  Mr.  Huth  cites  St. 
Anselm  among  those  who  treated  of  it. 

Mr.  Solly's  Index  of  Hereditary  Titles  of  Honour  promises  to 
be  of  great  use  to  the  student  of  history.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  much  research  Mr.  Solly  has  sometimes  contrived  to  boil  down 
into  a  single  line.  His  work  is  described  in  the  preface  as  an  index 
of  "  the  peerages  and  baronetages  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  show- 
ing the  date  when  each  separate  title  was  conferred,  the  changes 
which  they  underwent,  and  their  present  condition,  whether 
existent,  modified,  dormant,  or  extinct.  The  use  of  the  phrase 
"United  Kingdom"  is  misleading,  as  there  is  now  a  separate 
peerage  cf  that  name ;  but  Mr.  Solly  explains  in  the  next  sentence 
that  he  means  a  reference  to  the  peerages  and  baronetages  of  all 
creations.  The  necessity  for  such  a  work  is  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote : — 

Some  years  ago  the  compiler  of  this  Index  was  asked  by  a  friend,  who 

had  just  taken  "  Amyand  "  House,  to  inform  him  who  Sir  Amj-and, 

Baronet,  was  ?  Reference  to  the  current  Baronetages  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  showed  that  no  such  title  was  in  existeuce ;  and  reference 
to  the  extinct  Baronetages  did  not  show  that  the  title  was  extinct.  The 
inquirer  was  at  fault,  and  it  was  not  till  some  weeks  later,  when  by  the  aid 
of  Serendipity,  as  Horace  Walpole  called  it — that  is,  looking  for  one  thing 
and  finding  another — that  the  explanation  was  accidentally  found  that  the 
Baronetcy  conferred  by  George  III.  on  the  son  of  his  grandfather's  skilful 
medical  attendant,  Claudius  Amyand,  in  1764,  had,  for  very  good  family 
reasons,  been  changed  into  Cornewall  by  the  second  Baronet,  in  1771. 

Mr.  Solly  is  much  puzzled  by  the  variations  of  spelling  of  titles  as 
well  as  of  family  names,  and  in  some  instances  he  seems  to  depart 
too  far  from  the  recognized  usage.  Thus,  under  Be  Roos,  he  gives 
all  the  titles  which  bore  at  different  times  the  forms  of  Ros,  Rose, 
and  Ross;  but  on  a  later  page  he  gives  "Roos  (or  Ros)"  as  an 
alternative.  He  is  doubtless  right  in  classing  all  the  Smyths, 
Smijths,  and  Smythes  together  under  Smith,  giving  the  present 
spelling  also.  A  propos  of  Smith,  he  leaves  out  this  surname  in  his 
notice  of  the  title  of  Derby.  Yet  the  last  two  Earls  certainly  bore 
that  surname  as  well  as  Stanley,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  has  been  recently  dropped,  though  Burke  omits  it.  He 
likewise  classes  all  the  Montagus  and  Montagues  together  under 
the  longer  form,  and  so  loses  what  for  many  years  was  certainly  a 
dictinction  between  the  different  branches  of  the  family.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  authority  by  which  in  certain  cases  he 
gives  "  of  the  Army,"  or  "  of  the  Navy,"  instead  of  a  territorial 
title,  to  some  four  or  five  baronetcies.  "  Oakes  of  the  Army," 
"  Pottinger  of  the  Army,"  figure  in  Burke  without  any  place  or 
service  being  mentioned.  But  Broke,  which  Mr.  Solly  gives  as 
Broke  of  the  Army,"  is,  and  probably  always  was,  "  Broke  of 


Broke  Hall."  For  convenience,  doubtless,  he  gives  Guelph  as  the 
family  name  of  peers  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  using  Plantagenet 
in  the  same  way  as  well  as  Tudor  and  Stuart.  With  the  disputed 
title  of  Mar  Mr.  Solly  is  very  cautious.  He  gives  four  earldoms — 
namely : — 

Mar.  Martacus.  Earl.  S.  (Scotland.)  circa  1060.  s.p.  1419.  Presumed  (?) 
to  be  dormant. 

Mar.  Stewart.  Earl.  S.  1426.  s.p.  1435.  Ext. 
Mar.  Stewart.  Earl.  S.  1457.  s.p.  1479.  Ext. 

Mar.  Ershine.  Earl:  S.  1565,  to  date  from  1547.  Attainted  1715.  Re- 
stored 1824.    (United  with  Kellie,  1829.) 

It  is  impossible,  when  we  see  these  handsome  volumes  as  the 
equivalent  or  reward  of  a  single  guinea  subscription  on  the  part  of 
152  members  of  the  Society,  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  thought.  The 
printing  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  binding  showy  and  solid,  if 
not  beautiful ;  the  correction  of  the  press  almost  perfect,  and  that 
too  in  books  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  proper  names  and 
numbers.  The  conviction  is  forced  upon  an  impartial  mind  that, 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  books,  when  the  author  receives  nothing 
for  his  share  of  profit,  and  probably,  as  in  most  cases,  incurs  a 
debt,  the  publishers'  gains  must  be  enormous.  Yet  co-operative 
publishing  Companies,  except  those  which  are  learned  Societies, 
do  not  seem  to  succeed. 


DRAWINGS  BY  JAPANESE  ARTISTS." 

niHE  modern  taste  for  the  products  of  Japanese  art  has  its 
-IL  serious  as  well  as  its  humorous  side.  In  the  crazy  mania 
for  blue  and  white  china,  and  in  the  excessive  affectations  which 
so  often  accompany  its  indulgence,  the  satirist  finds  fit  material 
for  the  exercise  of  his  calling.  Many  persons  fill  their  rooms  with 
plates  and  beakers  who  have  no  sort  of  appreciation  of  the  real 
merit  of  these  interesting  objects.  There  are  modern  drawing- 
rooms  so  crowded  with  cups  and  saucers  that  even  the  most 
cautious  and  decorous  intruder  is  apt  to  feel  in  the  awkward 
position  of  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  and  his  discomfort  is  the 
more  inexcusable  seeing  that  the  unhappy  possessor  of  these 
treasures  is  often  as  much  embarrassed  as  his  guest.  But  here, 
as  in  most  matters  of  human  interest,  the  blind  following  of 
fashion  implies  the  existence  of  a  serious  sentiment  of  taste 
within  a  narrower  circle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more 
familiar  knowledge  and  closer  study  of  Oriental  art  which 
characterize  our  time  are  likely  to  exercise  a  genuine  influence 
upon  all  forms  of  artistic  effort,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
real  importance  that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Oriental  design 
should  be  rightly  understood.  The  praise  which  is  justly  due  to 
the  Japanese  artist  is  often  bestowed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obscure  his  real  claims  to  consideration.  He  is  compared  with 
the  artist  of  Western  Europe  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  in- 
herent limitations  of  his  style ;  and  the  assured  dexterity  of  his 
method  is  held  up  as  a  model  for  imitation  to  painters  who  are 
dealing  with  problems  which  the  Japanese  artist  has  never  at- 
tempted to  solve.  We  do  not  intend  by  any  means  to  imply  that 
the  perfection  of  Japanese  design  may  not  be  made  to  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  artists  of  our  own  school  or  of  the  schools  of  the 
Continent.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  to  learn  which 
cannot  be  so  successfully  acquired  from  any  other  source ;  but  the 
teaching  will  surely  prove  of  better  effect  when  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  practice  of  one  school  is  not  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  professors  of  another  without  the  necessary  modification  re- 
quired by  difference  of  aim  and  of  tradition. 

These  elements  of  distinction  are  very  admirably  expressed  in  an 
essay  by  Mr.  Frank  Dillon,  written  to  accompany  a  series  of  re- 
productions from  Japanese  drawings.  Mr.  Dillon  is  himself  a 
painter,  and  he  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  special 
tendencies  of  modern  art.  Nor  is  he  by  any  means  disposed  to 
underrate  their  value.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  visited  Japan, 
and  has  seen  the  Japanese  artist  at  his  work.  He  enjoys  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  qualities  of  taste  in  arrangement  and  accomplished 
technical  skill  wbich  are  to  be  found  in  Japanese  design,  and  he  is 
able  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  traces  of  a  prevailing 
tradition  and  the  exercise  of  an  individual  talent.  He  has,  besides, 
collected  for  himself  a  series  of  remarkable  specimens  which  illus- 
trate very  clearly  the  actual  processes  of  the  Japanese  artist.  The 
drawings  here  reproduced  were  for  a  time  exhibited  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club,  and  it  will  be  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
inspected  the  collection  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  direct 
studies  from  nature,  or  schemes  of  composition  made  in  prepara- 
tion for  more  finished  designs.  This  in  itself  renders  them  speci- 
ally instructive,  as  showing  the  precise  relation  which  Japanese  art 
in  its  highest  forms  bears  to  the  facts  upon  which  it  relies.  An 
unfinished  study  is  often  more  eloquent  than  the  most  accom- 
plished performance.  It  permits  us  to  note  exactly  the  amount  of 
liberty  which  the  artist  concedes  to  himself,  and  to  observe  tha 
process  by  which  he  translates  the  results  of  his  observation  into 
the  settled  scheme  of  his  picture.  In  regard  to  the  reproductions 
themselves,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chosen  method  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  originals  have  been  photographed 
and  printed  in  autotype,  and  then  each  print  has  been  coloured  by 
hand,  so  as  to  produce  a  faithful  copy  of  the  artist's  work.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  laboured  attempts  that  have  been  made 

*  Drawings  by  Japanese  Artists,  Heproduccd  a?id  Coloured  in  Facsimile 
by  the  Autotype  Process.  With  Letterpress  Descriptions,  by  Erank  Dillon. 
London :  Hogarth  &  Sons. 
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to  translate  Jnpaneso  paintings  by  moans  of  chromo-lithography 
will  not  bo  slow  to  recognize  tho  superiority  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
plan.  The  essential  beauty  of  Japanese  colour  depends  upon  the 
transparency  and  purity  of  each  separate  tint,  and  thoso  are  just 
tho  qualities  which  ehroino-lithography  is  powerless  to  render. 
On  the  other  hand,  tho  power  of  these  drawings  consists 
even  nioro  in  skilful  and  relined  draughtmauship  than  In 
fulness  of  colour  ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  every  subtlety  of  lino  should  be  reproduced  by  tho 
faultless  mechanism  of  photography.  As  bearing  out  what 
has  been  said,  we  may  particularly  refer  to  the  wonderful  study  of 
a  pheasant  (Plate  4),  where  the  intricate  marking  of  the  birds 
plumage  is  faithfully  recorded  even  to  the  mo3t  minute  detail, 
and  to  the  spirited  sketch  of  a  bantam  cock  (Plate  1 1),  in  which 
the  colourist  has  most  successfully  followed  the  sweeping  strokes 
of  the  painter's  brush. 

But  our  chief  interest  here  is  with  Mr.  Dillon's  introductory 
essay,  in  which  ho  has  given  what  seems  to  us  a  singularly  just 
estimate  of  tho  limits  and  resources  of  Japanese  art.  Jn  his 
enthusiastic  sympathy  with  his  subject  ho  never  loses  sight  of  tho 
fact  that  the  faculties  of  tho  Japanese  artist  are  detinitely  re- 
stricted in  respect  of  the  material  upon  which  they  are  employed. 
And  this  restriction,  it  must  be  confessed,  carries  with  it  certain 
advantages  inevitably  denied  to  artists  of  higher  aim  or  wider 
range.  The  art  of  Western  Europe  has  always  been  closely  allied 
to  the  movement  of  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and  it  has 
therefore  suffered  all  the  vicissitudes  of  national  vitality  and 
decay.  It  can  only  rise  to  greatness  under  conditions  that  are 
partly  independent  of  purely  artistic  influences,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  assumes  to  reflect  the  spiritual  problems  of  our  race,  it  must 
of  necessity  follow  to  a  certain  extent  the  fortunes  of  humanity 
itself.  And  as  the  technical  part  of  every  craft  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  intellectual  ideal,  the  European  artist  has 
never  been  able  to  preserve  that  certainty  of  practice  and  assured 
perfection  of  method  which  belong  to  his  Eastern  brother.  For, 
in  abandoning  the  higher  victories  of  design,  the  Japanese  artist 
also  escapes  to  a  large  extent  the  dangers  of  decadence  in  style. 
Mr.  Dillon  refers  to  this  limitation,  and,  while  he  admits  its  con- 
sequences, he  seeks  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  facts  them- 
selves. "  Among  the  many  anomalies  of  Japanese  art,"  he  writes, 
"  nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  conventional  treatment  of 
the  human  figure,  contrasted  with  the  realism  which  especially 
marks  their  rendering  of  smaller  animals  and  inanimate  objects. 
The  vexed  question  as  to  how  far  this  avoidance  of  actual  types 
is  intentional  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here,  although  it  would  be 
an  interesting  subject  for  investigation.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  certain  qualities  regarded  by  us  as  the  highest  aim 
of  art  are  conspicuously  absent  from  their  works.  Instances  of 
accurate  drawing  and  varied  expression  may  indeed  be  found  in 
the  figure-subjects  which  adorn  some  of  the  older  temples,  and 
notably  in  the  famous  Hong-gan-ji  Temple  at  Kioto ;  but  these 
must  be  taken  as  exceptions  to  a  rule  prevailing  generally  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  Japanese  art.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances the  stage  has  given  the  keynote  for  the  rendering  of  the 
heroic  incidents  which  the  artist  loves  to  depict,  and  the  unreality 
of  the  prevailing  types  is  a  natural  result  of  the  exaggerated  sen- 
timent which  pervades  the  drama  of  Japan — a  mixture  of  the  hor- 
rible and  the  grotesque,  which  meets  the  wants  of  a  people  in  whom 
warlike  instincts  and  a  sense  of  humour  are  seldom  absent.  The 
faculty  of  appreciating  the  loveliness  of  natural  scenery,  the  tender 
grace  of  flowers,  or  the  subtle  gradation  of  colour  in  the  plumage 
of  birds,  is  strangely  blended  in  the  character  of  men  in  whom 
such  tendencies  prevail :  and  this  naturally  suggests  a  comparison 
with  nations  in  which  qualities  the  very  opposite  to  these  are 
manifest."  Mr.  Dillon  thereupon  proceeds  to  comment  upon 
the  inferior  importance  assigned  to  the  facts  of  natural  scenery 
in  the  productions  of  classic  art  and  the  earlier  painting  of  the 
Renaissance  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  similar  problem 
presents  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  antique,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  realization  of  birds  and  flowers  and  the  conventional 
rendering  of  human  form  to  be  found  in  Japanese  design  is 
scarcely  more  significant  than  is  afforded  by  the  expressive 
vitality  granted  to  the  lions  on  an  Assyrian  bas-relief,  as  compared 
with  the  rigid  forms  and  indifferent  faces  of  the  human  actors 
in  the  scene.  Passing  to  another  aspect  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Dillon 
makes  some  instructive  remarks  upon  the  relation  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  art,  in  which  he  assigns  to  the  former  an  in- 
fluence analogous  to  that  exercised  upon  the  schools  of  Europe  by 
the  example  of  classic  style.  The  conservatism  of  the  Japanese 
people  be  attributes  rather  to  their  isolation  than  to  any  innate 
dislike  of  change,  and  this  view  of  the  matter  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  now  accepting  the 
teachings  of  Western  Europe,  In  common  with  all  who  have 
witnessed  the  results  of  this  teaching  Mr.  Dillon  deeply  deplores 
its  effect  upon  Japanese  art.  Eor  the  moment,  no  doubt,  the  los3 
is  undeniable ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  discover  how  far  a 
people  so  powerfully  endowed  with  artistic  instinct  will  be  able 
to  appropriate  the  ideas  which  for  the  present  only  serve  to  over- 
throw then-  former  supremacy.  It  may  be  that  in  future  Japanese 
design  is  destined  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  to  include  certain 
aspects  of  human  .beauty  which  in  the  past  have  been  rigidly 
excluded.  0 


JEBB'S  SELECTIONS  FBOM  THE  ATTIC  OBATOBS.* 

TTH'EIIY  scholar  and  student  will  welcome  the -complement 
J.  J  fitly  added  to  Professor  .1  ebb's  History  of  tin;  earlier  Attic 
orators  by  his  companion  volunio  of  specimens  from  their b  pe  oc  hen . 
Wo  have  hero  a  series  of  their  most  characteristic  passages,  with 
notes  and  comments — a  mirror  wherein  "  to  see  the  old  Greeks  as 
they  lived  aud  moved,"  and  to  study  Greek  society  in  its  larger 
political  aspects.  Mr.  Jobb's  object  has  been  In  tho  choice  of 
such  selections  to  interpret  each  author's  part  in  tho  evolution  of 
Attic  prose  style,  and  the  bearing  of  each  passage  on  tho  represen- 
tation of  Greek  thoughts,  politics,  and  manners.  To  this  end  ue 
has  judged  extracts  more  conducive  than  whole  orations,  although 
ho  occasionally  gives  entire  pieces,  e.g.  Lysias  for  Mantithoou 
and  against  Pancleon,  Isocrates  against  tho  Sophists,  and  tho 
eighth  and  best  oration  of  Isreus.  Those  who  possess  the  com- 
prehensive History  on  which  this  volume  is  the  best  of  illus- 
trative commentaries  can  turn  to  it  at  need  for  a  clear  and  lull 
analysis  of  each  speech  or  extract  of  the  thirty-seven  of  which 
it  is  made  up,  aud  they  will  find  tho  task  all  the  lighter  and 
pleasanter  for  the  sound  judgment  with  which  Professor  Jebb  has 
selected  his  extracts.  lie  also  sets  vividly  before  his  readers  the 
subject-matter  of  Greek  politics,  as  studied  in  the  living  pages 
of  the  oratOfs  ;  and  we  defy  any  one  to  follow  the  extracts  given 
in  this  volume  from  the  famous  speech  of  Andocides  "  De  mysteriis" 
without  feeling  as  if  he  were  an  eyewitness  of  the  events. 

As  Mr.  Jebb  points  out,  the  history  illustrated  by  Anti- 
phon  and  Isteus  is  social  rather  than  political.  The  former  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  court  of  Areopagus,  where  irrelevancies 
were  forbidden.  Isoeus  was  chiefly  versed  in  private  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  Andocides,  the  brilliant  amateur  ;  Lysias,  the 
model  of  Attic  grace  :  Isocrates,  "  the  founder  of  the  style  which, 
through  the  prose  of  Cicero  especially,  has  exercised  such  in- 
fluence on  Europe" — these  three  are  directly  or  indirectly 
political  historians,  and  serve,  like  Andocides,  as  valuable  lights 
on  the  panic  of  415  and  the  revolution  of  411  B.C.,  or  the  crisis  of 
the  Corinthian  war,  390  B.C. ;  or,  like  Lysias,  for  the  sequel  to  the 
Pelopounesian  war,  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  restora- 
tion of  Athenian  democracy  ;  while  Isocrates  illustrates  the  climax 
of  Spartan  supremacy  in  380  B.C.,  the  paralysis  of  Athenian  hopes 
for  the  second  time  in  355  B.C.,  and  Philip's  successful  winning 
his  way  within  the  circle  of  Greek  independence  in  346  B.C. 
Through  these  orators  we  can  best  study  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Attic  prose.  The  works  of  the  orators  from  Antiphon  to 
Isoeus — represented  first  by  the  tendency  to  the  "  austere  style," 
then  by  the  Gorgian,  then  by  the  compromise  between  this 
and  the  idiom  of  daily  life  in  the  plain  style  of  Lysias,  next 
by  the  transition  in  Isoeus  to  strenuous  political  oratory,  and  lastly 
by  this  in  its  fullest  development  and  greatest  representative — 
may  be  said  to  form  the  bridge  by  which  the  gulf  between  earliest 
and  latest  is  spanned.  Antiphon's  intrinsic  interest  is  as  the  monu- 
ment of  an  early  and  singular  stage  in  prose  literature,  a  well- 
marked  phase  of  language  and  style.  It  stands  distinct  from  the 
smooth  style  of  Isocrates,  or  the  middle  style  of  Demosthenes,  as  the 
dignified  or  austere ;  and  the  samples  of  it  given  by  Professor  Jebb 
consist  of  two  extracts  from  tetralogies — i.e.  exercises  in  four 
parts  or  set  speeches,  holding  a  mid  place  between  ornamental  dis- 
plays and  bond  fide  orations  supposed  to  be  spoken  in  a  trial  for 
homicide,  in  this  order — namely,  accuser's  statement,  defendant's 
reply,  accuser's  retort,  and  defendant's  rejoinder.  As  Mr.  Jebb 
notes,  the  tetralogies  are  to  be  regarded  as  repertories  of  points 
and  topics,  not  examples  of  finished  form.  Of  one  of  these  we 
have  the  second  speech — namely,  the  accused's  refutation  of  the 
charge  of  homicide  and  his  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  accuser  for 
his  banishment  to  free  Athens  from  pollution.  It  is  spoken  by  the 
father  of  the  youth  whose  javelin  has  accidentally  hit  and  killed 
a  boy  looking  on.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  tetralogy,  and  pre- 
sents few  critical  difficulties.  Of  another  tetralogy  we  have  the 
accuser's  first  address,  which  accuses  a  youth  who  had  dealt  to  an 
elder  in  a  quarrel  the  blows  of  which  he  died.  Its  speciality  is 
the  striking  light  in  which  it  presents  the  religious  view  of  homi- 
cide as  a  defilement.  The  third  extract  from  Antiphon  con- 
sists of  two  passages  from  the  trial  concerning  the  slaughter 
of  Herodes,  a  real  case  of  alleged  murder,  and  of  Antiphon's  later 
and  freer  style  an  example  is  given  in  the  extract  from  the  speech 
on  the  Choreutes  relating  to  the  poisoning  of  a  choir  boy  by  the 
Chorcegus  with  a  draught  to  improve  his  voice.  The  date  would 
be  circ.  412  b.c 

The  interest  of  Andocides  consists  in  his  brilliancy  as  an 
amateur.  That  which  strikes  us  most  in  him  is  his  nar- 
rative skill,  his  anecdote,  his  graphic  force,  his  frequent  touches 
of  dramatic  power.  He  is,  above  all,  an  historical  authority  of 
great  weight  for  the  period  between  415  and  390  B.C.  At  the 
very  outset  of  our  first  sample  of  his  oratory,  the  speech  about 
his  amnesty,  spoken  not  later  than  410  B.C.,  an  instance  of  the 
Andocidean  vividness  is  noted  by  Professor  Jebb.  In  Section  16 
the  orator  refers  rhetorically  to  the  quickness  with  which  bis 
acquiescence  in  a  life  of  exile  gave  place  to  a  natural  longing 
for  "  the  social  life  of  Athens  (cWjrjr)  from  which  I  passed  into 
this  exile,"  where  tf-rjs  8evp\  perea-rrjv  vividly  describes  his  feelings 
in  banishment,  although  he  is  speaking  at  Athens  before  the 
Ecclesia.    In  like  manner  in  his  speech  on  the  charge  of  impiety 

*  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators — Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias, 
Inor rates,  Isaos;  being  a  Companion  Volume  to  the  Attic  Orators  from 
Antiphon  to  Isaos.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Edin., 
Frofessdr  of  Qi^k,  Glasgow.    Loudon  :  Macmiilan  &  Co.  1880. 
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connected  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermre,  which  is  of  stirring 
interest  throughout,  the  same  vividness  appears  in  the  graphic 
account  of  the  prison  scene,  and  in  the  passage  as  to  the  disclosures 
of  Andocides  concerning  those  informed  against  by  Dioclides, 
which  he  justifies  by  the  necessity  that  some  one  should  speak  out 
to  clear  those  implicated  by  Dioclides,  and  relieve  from  peril  of 
death  the  orator's  own  friends. 

Mr.  Jebb  describes  the  third  of  his  orators,  Lysias,  as  the 
first  to  reconcile  literary  finish  with  the  Attic  idiom  of  ordinary 
life,  and  credits  him  with  the  art,  unlike  Antiphon  or  Isocrates,  of 
concealing  his  art.  His  distinctive  gifts  are  a  delicate  mastery  of 
the  purest  Attic,  subtle  expression  of  character,  subdued  humour, 
a  flexibility  of  mind  ensuring  unfailing  grace  and  charm,  and  a 
manner  varied  with  subject  and  occasion.  In  the  extracts 
here  given  from  this  orator,  the  first,  the  Olympiacos,  is  a  quasi- 
Pauhellenic  speech  at  Olympia  in  B.C.  38S,  the  year  before  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  which  we  are  struck  by  his  elaborate  and 
artistic  periods.  In  the  fifth  extract,  from  the  oration  against 
Eratosthenes,  where  public  and  private  characters  are  combined, 
the  periodic  structure  is  blended  with  a  style  of  greater  ease  and 
simplicity ;  whilst  in  the  last  oration  against  Pancleon,  a  fuller  and 
runaway  slave,  the  manner  of  composition  is  simpler.  The  speech 
against  Mantitheos  illustrates  his  delineation  of  character,  whilst 
his  power  of  vivid  description  is  seen  in  those  against  Eratos- 
thenes and  Agoratus.  Lysias's  arrangement  is  generally  simple — 
i.e.  proem,  narrative,  proof,  epilogue.  One  or  two  references  may 
be  made  to  his  oration  at  Olympia,  as  well  as  to  that  against 
Pancleon ;  while  for  the  speech  against  Eratosthenes,  that  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  who  had  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  Pole- 
marchus,  the  brother  of  Lysias,  which  is  interesting  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  whole  history  of  the  Anarchy,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Attic  Orators,  v.  1.  189-92,  which  gives  a  trans- 
lation of  the  peroration.  In  the  Olympiacos,  §  3,  Lysias  refers 
to  the  legend  of  Hercules  having  founded  the  prizes  at  Olympia, 
and  brought  trees,  as  Pindar  tells,  to  embellish  that  garden  of 
the  gods,  and  our  editor  defines  the  meaning  attached  to  yvwprjs 
€Trl8ei£u>  as,  not  properly  a  contest  or  anything  like  a  ^ovo-ikus 
dyi>v,  as  at  Delphi,  but  a  "  display  of  intellect,"  which,  however, 
thinks  the  orator,  he  did  not  mean  to  be  frivolous.  Accordingly 
the  speaker  is  not  going  to  descend  to  what  he  deems  the  task 
of  worthless  and  needy  declaimers ;  he  is  not  going  to  wrangle 
or  quibble  about  words,  but  to  stir  up  helpful  counsel  as  to  deeds ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  plead  that,  if  the  misfortunes  of  Hellas  arose 
from  weakness,  reason  would  they  should  bear  with  them  ;  but,  if 
from  dissensions  and  rivalry,  they  should  cease  from  feuds  and 
arrest  their  consequences ;  and  this  he  adds,  dSdras  Sri  <pik- 
veiKfiv  jxev  icrriv  eu  TTparrdvriov,  yviavai  8e  ra  f3e\nara  rwv  avrwv, 
"  Knowing  that  as  such  rivalry  implies  prosperity,  so  prosperity 
imposes  the  duty  of  forethought."  But,  as  Professor  Jebb  shows, 
he  has  just  said  that  they  are  not  prosperous  ;  and  Sauppe,  seeing 
this,  had  proposed  for  rav  avr5>v,  eu  voovvrav.  Better,  how- 
ever, and  more  acceptable  is  Mr.  Jebb's  reading,  rS>v  drvxS>v, 
the  natural  and  plausible  antithesis.  The  translation  would 
then  be,  "  Knowing  that  rivalry  is  for  the  prosperous,  but 
that  the  part  ofthe  unfortunate  is  to  devise  remedies."  The  gist  of 
the  oration  against  Pancleon  is  to  show  that  Pancleon,  a  fuller 
living  at  Athens,  is  not  an  Athenian  citizen,  but  a  foreigner, 
and  therefore  rightly  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Polemarch. 
Pancleon's  issue  was  a  special  plea  consisting  of  an  objec- 
tion to  the  form  of  procedure,  and  Lysias  pleads,  with  abun- 
dant evidence  to  back  him,  that  he  has  brought  the  action  in 
the  proper  form  and  court.  For  so  short  an  oration,  it  would  be 
hard  to  quote  one  so  full  of  interesting  customs  of  the  Greek  law 
courts — e.g.  the  reminder  of  the  orator,  §  4  and  elsewhere,  eVi'Aa/3e, 
stop  "  the  water-clock,"  an  expedient  for  deducting  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  witnesses  from  that  allowed  to  the  speech ;  and 
the  reference  to  the  various  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law  accord- 
ing as  a  man  was  a  citizen,  a  resident  alien,  or  a  slave,  and  to 
the  way  in  which  Lysias  acquired  the  evidence  he  desired  in 
Plataea,  which  enabled  him  to  prove  that  Pancleon  was  the  last 
of  the  three — not  a  Platsean,  which  would  entitle  him  to  the 
rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  nor  even  a  freeman. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  remaining 
orators,  Isocrates  and  Isseus.  We  must  be  content  to  direct  our 
readers  to  the  former,  especially  in  his  essential  difference  from 
his  fellow-orator3 — namely,  that  his  discourses  were  meant  to  be 
read  rather  than  spoken.  Of  his  grave  oratory,  Professor  Jebb 
notes  that  it  is  best  suited  to  the  preacher;  and  Bossuet  speaks  of 
Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  as  the  Greek  writers  to  whom 
he  owed  most.  Isseus  represents  a  different  phase  of  Attic  ora- 
tory— its  development  in  the  transition  from  Lysias  to  Demos- 
thenes. In  diction  he  resembles  the  former,  though  he  is  free 
from  Lysias's  love  of  antithesis,  and  is  also  distinguished  from 
him  by  a  stronger  and  more  elaborate  handling  of  his  subject- 
matter.  Of  his  twelve  extant  speeches  the  speciality,  says  Mr. 
Jebb,  is  the  contrast  betweeu  monotony  of  subject  and  versatility 
of  tone.  The  extracts  given  in  this  volume  are  from  Or.  V.  On 
the  Estate  of  Dikseogenes,  which  recalls  Lysias ;  Or.  XI.  On  the 
Estate  of  Hagnias,  which  is  more  Demosthenic ;  and  Or.  VIII. 
On  the  Estate  of  Kiron,  "  distinctively  Isoean  in  its  mediation 
between  these  types."  We  recommend  the  volume  as  a  Long 
Vacation  study  to  the  competitor  for  classical  honours  who  desires 
to  acquire  a  tolerably  exhaustive  insight  into  Attic  orators  and 
oratory,  and  who  will  find  himself  fully  equipped  if,  with  his 
Liddell  and  Scott,  he  has  Professor  Jebb's  History  of  Attic  Orators 
and  the  present  volume  of  Selections. 


A  MODERN  GREEK  HEROINE.* 

WE  think  we  may  assume,  on  internal  evidence,  that  the 
author  of  A  Modem  Greek  Heroine  is  a  lady.  Pro- 
fessional reviewers  have,  indeed,  too  good  reason  to  know  that 
male  novelists  may  be  intolerably  diffuse  and  inconsequent ;  and 
how  indeed  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Three-volume  novels  must  be 
ground  out  somehow,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  solid  grist  for  the  mill 
when  the  machinery  is  to  be  kept  perpetually  in  motion.  But, 
though  men  may  run  riot  over  the  maudlin  sentiment  which  they 
misinterpret,  and  may  ride  hobbies  of  their  own  to  the  last  stages 
of  feebleness,  with  shaky  seat  and  hesitating  hand,  you  do  not 
find  them  expatiating  on  a  thousand  feminine  nothings  which 
would  never  suggest  themselves  to  the  masculine  mind,  or  going 
with  admirable  realism  into  the  most  trivial  details  of  house- 
keeping, cooking,  and  domestic  economy,  or  enlivening  these  with 
humorous  but  long-winded  stories  as  to  the  making  of  rice-pud- 
dings under  difficulties.  Having  settled  the  sex  of  the  author 
to  begin  with,  we.  are  next  invited  by  the  title  to  speculate  as  to  her 
nation.  That  she  is  a  Greek  would  of  course  be  the  natural  as- 
sumption, or  why  should  she  go  so  wide  of  the  beaten  track  as  to 
select  a  "  modern  Greek  "  for  her  heroine.  But  here  again  we  have 
it  unmistakably  borne  in  upon  us  that  the  author  is  as  English  as 
we  are  ourselves.  It  is  quite  true  that  her  English  writing  is  by 
no  means  altogether  so  pure  as  might  be  desired ;  but  the  mistakes 
are  not  the  mistakes  of  a  foreigner.  We  merely  recognize  the 
everyday  faults  of  misplaced  epithets  and  slipshod  grammar,  with 
certain  subtle  vulgarities  of  expression  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  British  growth.  Even  the  heroine  herself,  with  her  fantastic 
and  most  unpronounceable  name,  speaks  the  identical  lan- 
guage that  the  author  writes ;  though  since  she  was  cast  on  the 
world  an  unprotected  orphan,  up  to  her  early  marriage,  she  had 
been  educated  in  France.  The  slight  links  that  connect  her  and 
the  story  with  the  "  Olime  of  the  Unforgotten  Brave  "  may  be  very 
briefly  summarized.  Imprimis,  there  is  that  long-resounding  Christian 
name — Bourbachokatzouli — so  exceedingly  wearisome  to  repeat  even 
in  the  writing,  that  we  presume  it  explains  the  fact  of  the  author's 
habitually  referring  to  her  heroine  by  the  formal  but  unusual  style 
of  Miss  Valettas.  Next  we  have  an  occasional  god,  goddess,  or 
hero,  lugged  in  somehow  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  to  be  disguised 
in  what  we  assume  to  be  the  orthodox  orthography,  and  which 
is  certainly  quaint  if  it  is  not  original.  Finally,  every  now  and 
then  the  author  sterns  to  be  reminded  of  what  she  is  much  in- 
clined to  forget — that  her  interesting  young  protegee  is  a  daughter 
of  Crete,  having  borrowed  her  name  from  some  national  heroine. 
Miss  Bour — &c.  remembers  suddenly,  for  example,  that  in  her  inno- 
cent girlhood,  she  has  seen  Arcturus  glittering  in  the  starry  skies 
that  smiled  on  the  island  of  her  childish  associations.  But  then 
the  same  poetical  reminiscence  might  equally  apply  to  Sicily  or 
Cyprus,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  Shetlands  or  the  Faroe 
Isles. 

That  Miss  Valettas  is  most  originally  conceived,  we 
are  very  willing  to  admit;  and  as  arbitrary  caprice  is 
the  prerogative  of  beauty,  we  may  grant  that  her  con- 
duct and  vagaries  are  not  altogether  unnatural.  What 
seems  far  less  probable  is  the  strange  series  of  coincidences  by 
which,  with  her  wayward  conduct  and  winning  eccentricities,  she 
subjugates  men  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  persuading  them 
to  compromise  themselves  by  flagrant  imprudences.  And,  for  a 
girl  who  has  been  buffetted  about  in  the  world,  and  who  has 
learned  the  value  of  money  by  varied  and  painful  experiences,  she 
shows  herself  strangely  innocent  of  the  transparent  arts  by  which 
her  devoted  admirers  help  her  pecuniarily.  When  she  has  been 
thankful  to  find  a  governess's  place  with  a  modest  salary  of  30^., 
it  never  strikes  her  as  at  all  unnatural  that  a  business  firm  should 
pay  her  100Z.  a  year  for  such  humble  literary  services  as  she  can 
render  them  in  her  leisure  hours.  But  Miss  Valettas  is  a  mystery 
from  the  very  first ;  and  that,  indeed,  is  the  gist  of  the  story.  We 
have  her  introduced  dramatically  enough  to  a  worthy  young  clergy- 
man, who  has  good  cause  to  rue  his  acquaintance  with  the  siren. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Sarleigh,  the  very  respectable  curate  of  the 
East  End  parish  of  St.  Adhelm,  is  sitting  solitary  in  his 
bachelor  rooms,  when  the  call  of  a  young  person  is  announced. 
Mr.  Sarleigh,  who  is  proper  and  modest  to  a  fault — the  sort  of  un- 
impeachable young  clergyman,  as  we  should  suppose,  who  shines 
at  tea-parties  of  elderly  spinsters,  and  puts  on  goloshes  when  he 
walks  abroad — is  naturally  scandalized,embarrassed,  and  taken  aback. 
For  the  young  woman,  though  draggled  and  wasted  with  hunger 
and  trouble,  is  beautiful,  and  what  may  be  best  characterized  as 
"  bumptious."  She  comes  exceedingly  straight  to  the  point,  with, 
the  decision  which  is  a  marked  feature  in  her  nature.  She  wants 
help  and  she  will  have  it ;  not  temporary  assistance,  but  the  as- 
surance of  a  decent  maintenance.  The  curate's  proposal  to  give 
her  an  instalment  of  what  she  asks,  in  the  shape  of  a  "  square 
meal "  and  half-a-crown,  is  rejected  with  a  disdainful  despair  that 
is  very  finished  acting.  She  does  not  exactly  say  to  him,  "  Your 
money  or  your  life,"  but  the  way  she  puts  it  is,  "  Your  money  or 
my  life."  If  he  will  not  take  her  case  in  hand  at  once,  and  give 
her  an  assurance  of  permanent  relief,  she  will  go  straight 
away  and  drown  herself  in  the  river;  and  she  rehearses 
the  prologue  of  the  drowning  scene  with  very  impressive 
spirit.  Carried  away  by  the  contagion  of  her  excitement,  and  in- 
toxicated by  her  beauty,  we  can  quite  understand  Mr.  Sarleigh 
making  a  fool  of  himself  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  but  we  are 
hardly  prepared  for  a  City  clergyman,  who  must  have  had  a  cer- 
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tain  experience,  behaving  on  second  thoughts  liko  an  absoluto 
idiot.  After  having  expressed  his  suspicious  with  somewhat 
offensive  candour,  ho  passes  at  once  to  tho  opposite  extreme,  witli 
a  facility  which  reminds  us  of  the  mediaeval  witch  stories  in  which 
mortals  succumb  to  the  influences  of  enchantment,  lie  lakes  this 
most  suspicious  young  female  metaphorically  and  literally  by  the 
hand,  and  to  his  hearth,  while  all  the  time  iu  his  heart  ho  sorely  mis- 
doubts her.  lie  hiros  for  her  rooms  closo  to  his  own,  which  were 
lately  occupied  by  his  favourite  sister,  lie  tells  lies  generously 
on  her  behalf,  and  then  writes  to  that  sister  begging  and  praying 
that  sho  will  back  him  up  in  them.  He  lends  Miss  Valetta3 
money  freely,  and  finally  ho  lets  her  havo  the  run  of  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  with  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasure  and  shame  tolerates 
her  imposing  herself  upon  him  at  tete-a-tete  dinners  and  breakfasts. 
We  can  only  wonder  that  ho  emerged  with  any  shred  of  reputa- 
tion from  an  ordeal  which  laid  him  so  terribly  open  to  scandal ; 
nor  can  wo  be  at  all  surprised  that  his  vulgar  landlady  should  have 
given  deliverance  to  her  coarse  mind  in  the  coarsely  abusive 
language  which  the  author  of  this  remarkable  novel  has  at  com- 
mand when  occasion  requires. 

Necessarily  the  reverend  gentleman  has  his  reward,  as  might  be 
expected.  Miss  Valettas's  ingratitude  is  fully  equal  to  her  as- 
surance, and,  having  made  use  of  the  clergyman  and  borrowed  his 
money,  she  wins  his  love  and  scornfully  rejects  it.  But  being  a 
prudent,  though  impulsive,  young  woman,  she  does  not  absolutely 
break  with  him ;  and  before  showing  the  contempt  she  cannot  help 
feeling,  she  has  made  sure  of  a  second  string  to  her  bow.  She  has 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  curate's  friends,  who,  before  he  is 
well  conscious  of  making  the  glissade,  has  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  the  adventuress.  This  is  conceivable,  for  Jack  Monte- 
notte  is  an  artist  and  a  Bohemian  to  boot,  and  like  draws  to  like. 
He  has  an  eye,  moreover,  for  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  recognized  the  perfect  Greek  type  in  the 
piquant  charms  of  the  pert  Miss  Valettas.  But  Montenotte's  father 
is  equally  captivated — platonically  and  vicariously  be  it  under- 
stood— and  strongly  urges  hi^  son  to  marry  her.  The  passion 
which  Montenotte  cherishes  is  returned ;  but  the  course  of  true 
love  never  runs  smooth,  as  we  know,  and  this  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Before  the  struggling  heroine  is  to  set  foot  upon  solid 
land,  she  has  to  go  through  sundry  vicissitudes  and  make  many 
an  awkward  stumble;  and  besides  there  are  secret  ties  to  be 
sundered.  She  is  admitted  as  an  inmate  in  a  strict  Sisterhood 
where  she  gaily  outrages  all  the  proprieties — smoking  cigarettes  in 
the  cloisters  and  offering  her  cigarette  case  to  the  Lady  Superior. 
This  habit  of  cigarette  smoking,  by  the  way,  was  an  additional 
attraction  to  Mr.  Montenotte  and  his  father.  Next  she  goes  out  as 
a  governess  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowlands ;  and, 
to  do  her  justice,  the  author  has  depicted  the  vulgarity  of 
that  couple  with  a  force  which  leaves  little  to  desire.  Both 
the  lady  and  gentleman  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk, 
or,  at  all  events,  are  frequently  "  disguised  in  liquor " ;  and  Mr. 
Rowlands  precipitates  the  inevitable  rupture  by  insulting  the 
governess  with  his  impassioned  advances  after  over-indulgence 
in  his  favourite  beverage  of  "  B.  and  S."  It  may  be 
urged,  however,  in  favour  of  the  author,  that  these  Row- 
lands are  intended  to  be  outrageously  vulgar.  But  really,  upon 
the  whole  they  have  rather  the  advantage  of  the  lady 
sisters  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sarleigh,  into  whose  family  Miss 
Valettas  has  been  welcomed  as  a  guest  on  their  brother's  warm 
introduction.  Lilian,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  is  made  to  plead 
deformity  of  person  and  habitual  ill-health  by  way  of  extenuation 
for  her  sins  against  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  proprieties.  Still 
it  seems  somewhat  strong  to  represent  her  as  stealing  money  in 
petty  sums  from  her  mother  and  sisters,  leaving  suspicion  to  fall 
upon  the  servants,  and  afterwards  robbing  Miss  Valettas  of  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  when  that  young  lady  has  placed  her  purse  in 
Lilian's  hands.  Nor  is  it  even  set  down,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
to  the  fashionable  disease  of  kleptomania ;  and  we  confess  to  being 
somewhat  astonished  that  the  author  should  have  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  in  a  Greek  word.  And  Miss  Lilian  Sar- 
leigh had  a  command  of  "  Billingsgate  "  which  even  her  brother's 
landlady  in  the  parish  of  St.  Adhelui  might  have  envied 
her.  Here  is  one  of  the  pleasing  flowers  of  speech,  culled 
at  random  from  the  vocabulary  which  she  drew  upon  with 
a  volubility  all  her  own: — "Because  I  like  it.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  jawed,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  If  you  like  to  sit 
here  and  sermonize  to  the  deuce,  you  may.  I'm  going."  One 
may  gauge  the  refinement  of  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  Miss 
Lilian  must  have  been  brought  up,  when  she  was  suffered  to  break 
out  in  eloquence  of  this  fashion ;  and  where  her  shabby  thefts 
scarcely  provoked  more  sensation  or  reproof  than  the  fits  of  temper 
which  were  of  hourly  occurrence.  To  do  Lilian  bare  justice,  how- 
ever, she  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  characters.  Essen- 
tially unprincipled,  vulgar-minded,  and  shrewish,  she  is  invariably 
consistent  and  true  to  herself,  though  Miss  Valettas,  with  some- 
thing of  a  sisterly  feeling,  perhaps,  charitably  professes  to  find  re- 
deeming qualities  in  her.  By  the  way,  she  takes  after  her  mother, 
who  can  speak  almost  as  forcibly  as  her  youngest  daughter  when 
moved  out  of  her  habitual  selfish  apathy.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  their  natures  keep  shifting  in  a  wild  phan- 
tasmagoria. Even  the  muddy  shallows  in  the  character  of 
the  "Greek  heroine"  are  left  to  the  last  inscrutable  problems. 
We  shall  not  betray  her  grand  secret,  nor  dwell  on  the  odd 
denouement  of  her  story.  All  we  shall  say  is,  that  while  she  impresses 
us  as  being  radically  false  and  vicious,  as  she  is  unquestionably 
good-looking,  impulsive,  and  wrong-headed,  she  reaps  in  tho  end 


the  rich  reward  of  a  husband  who  adores  her,  and  devotes  himself 
to  make  her  happy,  And  wo  may  grant  that,  though  her  "  Htylo  " 
is  tho  very  worst,  that  need  not  make  her  union  with  Mr.  Monte- 
notte an  unsuitable  one,  since  he  is  ulmost  worthy  of  the  reclaimed 
castaway  ho  has  wedded. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rXlIIE  interest,  which  was  excited  by  the  letters  of  Doudan  fully 
J-  justifies  M.  d'l Iaussonvillo  in  bringing  out  a  handsome  edi- 
tion (i),  printed  with  great  luxury  of  margin,  of  some  scattered 
thoughts  which  havo  been  found  among  the  papers  of  that  acute 
and  deliberate  observer.  Doudan  was  an  old  enough  man  to  bo 
contemporary  with  tho  last — in  more  senses  than  one — of  tho  great 
pensee,  writers  of  France  ;  and  though  his  maxims,  as  here  repro- 
duced, do  not  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  those  of  Joubert, 
they  show  something  of  the  same  general  aim  and  tendency. 
Doudan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  severely  tormented  by  the 
famous  desire  to  get  "  a  page  into  a  sentence,  and  a  sentence  into 
a  word,"  nor  are  his  shortest  aphorisms  by  any  means  his  best.  He 
succeeds  most  in  sketches  of  a  page  or  two  in  length,  describing 
generally  some  man  or  author ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  author 
are  not  generally  as  good  as  his  descriptions  of  the  man.  Some 
admirable  criticisms  on  Chateaubriand  will,  however,  be  found  here, 
and  a  still  more  excellent  one  on  Thiers.  A  living  French  states- 
man is  said  to  have  defined  the  political  capacity  of  the  first  Pre- 
sident of  the  Third  Republic  by  saying,  "  II  a  toujours  eu  le  flair 
des  situations,  mais  jamais  le  flair  des  hommes."  So  in  his  History, 
says  Doudan,  "  II  y  a  des  6v<5nenients,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'hommes  " ;  and 
elsewhere  "  l'intelligence  des  e"venements  "  is  assigned  as  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  historian.  There  is  much  of  this  acuteness 
about  the  book,  and  it  is  well  worth  reading.  But  the  Pensees 
are  not  of  the  first  order  as  literature,  and  when  they  come  to  deal 
with  vague  subjects,  they  sometimes  degenerate  into  platitude.  A 
certain  element  of  personality  seems  to  have  been  a  necessity  to 
Doudan  if  he  was  to  exhibit  his  powers  of  observation  at  their 
fullest.    In  things  abstract  he  gropes  and  is  not  at  home. 

Countess  Mechtild  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  has  extracted  from  the 
archives  of  the  Bentinck  and  Wassenaer  families  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  (2)  written  by  Anne  and  Mary,  the  daughters  of 
James  II.  of  England.  Those  of  Anne  were  previously  known 
through  Dalrymple ;  the  others  appears  to  be  wholly  unpublished. 
Both  are  of  considerable  interest,  not  merely  for  the  history  of  the 
Revolution,  but  as  exhibiting  the  characters  of  the  two  sisters. 
Mary's  affectionate  piety  in  particular  is  displayed  in  them  in  a 
manner  which  must  rejoice  the  shade  of  Macaulay. 

The  work  of  publishing  the  long  buried  MSS. — other  than  those 
of  the  Memoirs — of  Saint-Simon  the  indefatigable  seems  to  have 
been  grappled  with  in  good  earnest  at  last.  M.  Faugere  has  under- 
taken the  "  parallel "  (3)  of  the  first  three  Bourbon  kings,  which 
has  for  some  considerable  time  been  known  to  exist.  The  chief 
object  of  this  is  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  Louis  XIII.,  for 
whom  Saint-Simon  had  a  kind  of  inherited  veneration.  But 
the  purpose  does  not  prevent  the  good  qualities  of  the  Memoirs 
from  making  themselves  evident,  along,  it  is  true,  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  bad  qualities. 

M.  Edmond-Blanc  (4)  is  a  fervent  Bonapartist,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  anti-Napoleonic  movement  of  which  Lanfrey  was  the 
great  director  is  altogether  unjust.  The  purpose  of  his  book  is 
to  vindicate  the  First  Consul's  claim  to  the  merit  of  having 
organized  the  administrative  institutions  of  France.  His  volume 
contains  a  good  deal  of  careful  and  interesting  research,  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  student  of  this  portion  of  French  his- 
tory. As  for  the  author's  object,  it  is  attained  as  far  as  such 
objects  are  generally  attained.  Between  Lanfrey  and  M.  Edmond- 
Blanc  the  verdict  is  likely  to  be  the  old  one — "  ni  cet  exces  d'hon- 
neur  ni  cette  indignite."  But  M.  Edmond-Blanc  has  undoubtedly 
carried  too  far  the  principle  of  attributing  to  Napoleon  himself  the 
credit  due  to  his  predecessors,  associates,  and  Ministers. 

By  the  side  of  the  gigantic  work  which  assures  M.  Littre's  re- 
putation as  long  as  French  is  a  language,  a  mere  volume  of 
literary  essays  (5)  may  seem  nothing  but  a  parergon.  These 
Etudes  et  glannres  however  were  well  worth  rescuing  from  the 
condition  of  MS.  or  the  retirement  of  periodicals.  Except  an 
interesting  causerie,  "Comment  j'ai  fait  mon  dictionnaire,"  they 
consist  chiefly  of  reviews  on  a  tolerably  large  scale  of  works  con- 
nected with  Old  French.  The  most  important  of  these  are  occu- 
pied with  M.  Scheler's  excellent  edition  of  the  poems  of  the 
Belgian  trouvh-es,  Baudouin  and  Jean  de  Conde,  with  M. 
Michelant's  charming  volume  published  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
containing  the  remarkable  romance  of  Meraugis  de  Portlesguez, 
with  the  curious  chanson  de  geste  of  Hugues  Capet,  and  with 
Mr.  Luard's  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  all  these  M. 
Littre's  erudition,  his  judgment,  and  his  faculty  of  writing  are 
alike  conspicuous. 

In  the  many  volumes  of  waifs  and  strays  which  have  been 


(1)  Pcnsecs,  cssais  et  maximes.  Par  X.  Doudan.  Paris :  Calmann 
Le'vy. 

(2)  Leltres  de  Marie,  reitie  a" Angleterre.  La  Haye  :  Nijhoff.  London  : 
Nutt. 

(3)  Ecrits  inedits  de  Saint- Simon.  Far  P.  Faugere.  Tome  1.  Paris: 
Hacliette. 

(4)  NapnKon  premier ;  ses  institutions  civilcs  et  administrative.  Par 
Anicdcc  Edmond-Blanc.   Paris  :  Plun. 

(5)  Eludes  et  glanures.    Par  Ii.  Littre.    Paris:  Didier. 
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collected  since  Gautier's  death,  not  many  better  things  have  been 
recovered  than  the  Etudes  sur  les  musics,  which  till  great  part 
of  the  now  republished  Tubleaw  a  la  plume  (6).  They  were 
written  in  the  years  1849  and  50,  after  the  Louvre  and  the 
Luxembourg  had  been  rearranged,  and  they  form  a  complete 
handbook  to  those  famous  galleries,  written  in  the  golden 
language  of  which  Gautier  had,  almost  alone,  the  secret.  Had 
they  been  extended  to  the  provincial  galleries  (as  from  a  paper  on 
the  Tours  Musee  there  seems  to  have  been  some  intention  of  ex- 
tending them),  the  extraordinary  riches  of  France  in  this  respect 
would  have  been  enshrined  in  a  volume  which  might  have 
chil  nged  comparison  with  almost  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  at 
present  the  series  remains  a  torso.  The  volume  is  completed  by 
an  omnium  gatherum  of  art  criticisms  (including  one  on  the  Salon 
of  1869),  necessarily  varying  in  value  as  far  as  their  subject-matter 
is  concerned,  but  always  perfect  in  form. 

There  are  unfortunately  but  few  living  French  writers  in  read- 
ing whom  the  change  from  the  author  of  La  morte  amoureuse  does 
not  strike  one  painfully.  Among  those  few,  however,  M.  Paul  de 
Saint-Victor  holds  a  place  second  to  none.  He  has  been  a  sparing 
writer,  and  especially  of  late  has  given  the  public  but  little  of  the 
prose  in  which,  more  than  any  one  else,  he  is  Gautier's  pupil.  This 
comparative  retirement  is  justified  by  the  immense  scale  of  the 
work  (7),  of  which  the  first  part  is  now  issued.  Should  Les  deux 
masques  be  carried  out  on  its  present  plan,  it  will  iu  point  of  bulk 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  critical  studies  ever  printed.  The 
author  promises  three  series  ;  the  first  dealing  with  the  great  Greek 
dramatists  and  with  the  Indian  Calidasa,  the  second  with  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  third  with  the  entire  range  of  French  drama.  Now 
as  the  present  volume,  containing  more  than  five  hundred  octavo 
pages,  only  introduces  the  subject  and  deals  with  zEsckylus,  the 
whole  work  must  be  expected  to  fill  at  least  six  or  seven  volumes, 
if  not  more.  We  confess  to  a  certain  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  at- 
tempting to  fill  so  large  a  canvas,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
plan  on  which  the  author  has  composed  the  present  corner  of  it. 
A  history  of  the  Persian  wars,  even  in  M.  de  Saint-Victor's  lan- 
guage, seems  a  tremendous  introduction  to  a  criticism  of  yEschylus. 
However,  the  work  is  so  admirable  in  itself  that  it  is  hard  to 
quarrel  with  the  design  which  has  occasioned  it.  Th6  early  chap- 
ters on  the  Bacchic  orgies  and  festivals,  and  the  running  criticism 
of  the  father  of  tragedy  himself,  especially  of  the  Prometheus  and 
the  Oresteia,  are  wholly  admirable.  M.  de  Saint- Victor  pleases  us 
much  better  in  bis  classical  studies  than  in  some  of  his  earlier 
criticisms  of  modern  literature,  where  he  sometimes  seemed  to 
lack  the  catholicity  of  appreciation  which  is  demanded  from 
critics  of  bis  rank.  With  classical  literature  be  seems  to  be 
entirely  in  sympathy,  and  the  result  is  extremely  happy.  In  a 
very  few  instances  his  rich  and  flexible  prose  becomes  a  little  too 
prodigal  in  its  wealth,  and  seems  to  lack  firmness  in  its  flexibility; 
but  this  is  a  danger  of  the  style  which  no  one  but  Gautier  himself 
has  uniformly  succeeded  in  avoiding.  We  can  only  add  that,  if 
M.  de  Saint- Victor  has  taken  the  same  trouble  to  inform  himself  of 
the  earty  history  of  French  drama  that  he  has  to  master  the  more 
beaten  field  of  classical  origins,  his  Third  Part  ought  to  give  us  an 
admirable  and  almost  entirely  novel  study. 

M.  Kenan's  Hibbert  Lectures  have  just  appeared  (8)  in  a  conve- 
nient form,  with  the  Eoyal  Institution  discourse  on  "  Marcus 
Aurelius"  appended.  These  lectures  do  not  contain  much  that  is 
new  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  M.  Renan's  great  work,  but 
they  might  serve  very  fairly  as  an  introduction  to  that  work,  while 
the  "  Marcus  Aurelius  :'  article  anticipates  the  volume  which  has 
yet  to  appear.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  Penan,  no  less  than 
M.  de  Saint- Victor,  is  exempted  from  the  complaint  as  to 
degeneration  of  prose  style  which  has  just  been  made,  though 
here,  too,  there  are  perhaps  some  symptoms  of  a  certain  want  of 
severity. 

Among  geographical  books  and  records  of  travel  the  place  of 
honour  must  be  given  to  the  two  handsome  volumes  (9)  which  M. 
Rocher  has  devoted  to  the  province  of  Yunnan,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts,  historically  and  commercially,  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  M.  Rocher's  acquaintance  with  the  country  was  made 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  just  as  the  Panthay  rebellion  was  suc- 
cumbing to  the  sheer  weight  and  dogged  pressure  of  Chinese 
power.  His  book  contains  not  merely  an  account  of  his  own 
travels,  but  a  history  of  the  province,  a  sketch  of  the  singular 
episode  in  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  Mussulman 
inhabitants  maintained  their  independence,  and  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  metallurgical  industries  which  make  the  district 
of  such  great  importance,  and  which,  were  it  more  accessible, 
would  make  it  still  more  important.  The  French,  as  is  well 
known  to  students  of  things  Asiatic,  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  practical  failure  of  our  elforts  at  opening  trade  between  Yunnan 
and  British  Burmah  to  try  their  own  luck  from  Cochin  China  and 
its  "  protected  "  dependencies.  But  M.  Rocher  writes  in  no  spirit 
of  narrow  nationality  ;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  assisted 
by  Englishmen  in  bringing  out  his  book,  which,  it  should  be 
noted,  has  an  excellent  map  and  many  diagrams.  M.  Riviere's 
Souvenirs  (10)  are  perhaps  rather  historical  than  geographical,  and 

(6)  Tableaux  a  la  plume.    JPar  Thcophile  Gautier.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(7)  Les  rleux  masques.  Par  Paul  de  Saiut-Victor.  Tome  1.  Paris  : 
Calmani)  Levy. 

(8)  Conferences  a" Angleterre.  Par  Ernest  Ptenan.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(9)  La  province  Chinoise  de  Yunnan.    Par  E.  Rocher.    P.iris  :  Leroux. 

(10)  Souvenirs  de  la  Koueelle-Caledonie.  Par  II.  Kiviere.  Paris:  Cal- 
mauu  Le'vy. 


deal  chiefly  with  the  recent  Kanak  rebellion,  in  which  the  author, 
as  commander  of  a  French  man-of-war,  took  an  active  part.  By 
M.  Riviere's  account  the  business  must  have  been  a  more  serious 
one  than  it  was  generally  thought.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
writer  is  apparently  a  man  of  considerable  originality  of  mind ; 
and  that  his  reflections  on  North  America,  on  the  status  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Oceania,  &c,  are  worth  attention.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Gabriel  Charmes's  articles  (11),  reprinted  from  the 
ECbats,  are  little  more  than  average  newspaper  "  copy "  of  the 
picturesque  variety.  The  author  may  be  remembered  as  having 
recently  given  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  our  occupation  of 
Cyprus;  and  a  perusal  of  this  book  is  rather  useful  as  supplying 
spectacles  through  which  to  read  that  testimony.  The  Voyage  de 
M.  de  Lesseps  (12),  uncle  of  the  M.  de  Lesseps  of  to-day,  and 
companion  of  the  ill-fated  La  Perouse  in  the  early  part  of  his 
expedition,  is  a  well-written  account  of  his  journey  home,  ninety- 
years  ago,  across  Siberia. 

M.  Marc  Monnier  has  written  a  pleasant  book  (13)  on  an  inter- 
esting but  rather  dangerous  subject.  He  believes  in  comparative 
mythology,  but  does  not  see  all  things  in  the  dawn  and  the 
sunset. 

In  one  sense  Les  lettres  dEccrard  (14),  which  form  the  chief 
part  of  a  new  volume  of  Lanfrey's  reprinted  works,  may  have 
deserved  republication  as  indicating  a  state  of  mind  which  was 
undoubtedly  prevalent  among  some  earnest  Frenchmen  under  the 
Second  Empire.  In  themselves,  however,  they  are  rather  dull, 
and  are  penetrated  by  a  kind  of  political  sentimentalisni  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  day  is  past  and  gone. 

M.  Camille  Pelletan's  Semaine  demai(i$)  is  a  long  and  acri- 
monious pamphlet,  going  to  prove  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
party  of  order  in  putting  down  the  Commune. 

In  Les  femmes  des  Tuileries  (16),  as  in  numerous  volumes  with, 
not  dissimilar  titles  which  he  has  previously  published,  M.  Imbert 
de  Saint-Amand  gives  a  kind  of  picturesque  and  popular  historical 
essay.  The  events  connected  with  the  building  upon  which  M. 
Pelletan's  injured  friends  bestowed  their  tender  mercies  naturally 
give  ample  scope  for  this  kind  of  treatment. 

A  very  good  translation  has  appeared  of  Herr  Karl  Hillebrand's 
book  on  France  and  Frenchmen  (17).  Those  to  whom  French  k 
easier  reading  than  German  will  find  here  much  acute  observation 
of  life  and  much  obtuse  criticism  of  literature. 

There  have  been  published  the  third  edition  (18)  of  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  professions,  an  elaborate  guide  for  the  youthful  French- 
man and  his  parents  in  his  choice  of  a  metier,  and  a  rather  useful 
book  of  reference  for  foreigners  ;  the  third  and  fourth  fascicules  (19) 
of  the  Eictionnaire  des  contemporains;  the  first  part  (20)  of  a 
translation  of  Curtius's  Greek  History ;  and  a  fresh  volume,  de- 
voted to  financial  matters  (21),  of  M.  Quantin's  useful  Bibliotheque 
parlementaire. 

We  may  notice  two  monographs  on  points  of  French  etymology 
and  orthoepy,  both,  it  would  appear,  written  by  foreigners.  M. 
Mende's  study  (22)  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  mute  e  has  the 
valuable  endorsement  of  M.  Legouve.  M.  Schapiro's  pamphlet  (23) 
contains  some  ingenious  and  erudite  notes  on  the  names  of 
weapons,  such  as  bayonet,  &c. 

M.  Maurice  Bouchor,  if  his  poetical  work  has  not  quite  justified 
the  promise  of  originality  with  which  he  announced  himself  some 
years  ago,  deserves  at  least  the  praise  of  possessing  a  certain  spirit 
and  verve  which  are  not  always  present  in  the  work  of  con- 
temporary French  poets.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  after  addressing 
lively  reproaches  to  his  brethren  of  the  Parnasse  for  their  short- 
comings, he  has,  with  a  difference,  fallen  into  very  nearly  the  same 
shortcomings  himself.  These  Contes  parisiens  (24)  have  indeed 
much  more  life  in  them  than  the  work  of  the  ordinary  followers 
of  Baudelaire,  of  M.  de  Banville,  or  of  M.  Lecomte  de  Lisle.  But 
they  are  no  less  second-hand.  M.  Bouchor's  models  are,  it  is  true, 
taken  from  the  early  and  brilliant  attempts  of  the  romantic  school 
rather  than  from  its  later  and  less  original  accomplishments.  But 
he  clings  to  his  model  nearly  as  timidly  as  the  most  starched  Par- 
nassien.  But  for  "  Na'mouna  "  and  "  Don  Paez,"  and  "  Albertus,"  we 
should  assuredly  never  have  had  these  Contes,  and  we  are  afraid  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  promises  a  Nuit  d'octobre,  or  a 
Comedie  de  la  mort,  much  less  an  Andalouse  or  a  Barcarolle.  Still  it 

(n)  Cinq  mois  au  Caire.   Par  G.  Charmes.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(12)  Voyage  de  M.  de  Lesseps.  Kaconte'  par  lui-meine.  Paris  : 
Dreyfous. 

(13)  Les  contes populaircs  en  ItaUe.  Par  Marc  Monnier.  Paris:  Char- 
pentier. 

(14)  Les  lettres  d'Everard.    Par  P.  Lanfrey.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(15)  La  semaine  de  mm.    Par  C.  Pelletan.    Paris:  Dreyfous. 

(16)  Les  femmes  des  Tuileries.  Par  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Paris: 
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must  bo  admitted  that  they  nro  livelier  tlmn  such  work  as  that  of 
whichM.ArmaiidSilvfstro'(2s)isalairly  typical  master.  M.Silvostro 
is  quite  irreproachable  from  the  technical  side,  but  from  any  othor  ho 
is  open  to  destructive  assaults.  Thoro  really  is  not  the  least  roason 
in  the  world  why  any  ono  who  has  read  Lesjleurs  du  mal,  or  Lea 
odeMtes,  should  read  these  Ailes  ctor.  So  also  tho  weakness  as  well 
as  tho  strength  of  tho  Parnassions  is  shown  in  the  reprint  of  two 
of  M.  Sully  Prudhomme's  works  (26).  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  is 
an  excellent  artist,  but  lie  is  painfully  destitute  of  humour,  and 
his  prose  preface  exhibits  tho  fact  glaringly.  "  Don't  tako  your- 
selves too  seriously,"  is  the  lesson  which  all  these  poets  have  to 
learn,  and  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  M.  Bouchor,  despite  his 
Rabelaisian  allures,  is  not  as  much  in  need  of  it  as  his  brethren. 
M.  Oudt5is's  prettily  printed  epigrams  (27)  are  less  open  to  the 
charge  of  priggishness.  But  they  are  for  the  most  part  epigrams 
much  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  excellent  Davies  of  Hereford 
in  James  I.'s  time  than  after  that  of  Martial. 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  M.  About's  return  to  his  first  works 
should  be  accompanied,  as  it  is,  by  a  very  strong  reminiscence  of 
his  last.  Le  roman  d'un  brave  homme  (28),  though  as  well  written 
and  as  interesting  as  we  might  expect,  is  disfigured  by  not  a  little 
political  and  national  partisanship  which  would  be  much  better 
away.    Still  it  has  in  its  favour  its  author's  excellent  narrative 
power,  his  capital  faculty  of  writing  French,  and  his  acute  obser- 
vation of  the  men  and  things  of  the  last  forty  years  in  France. 
The  contrast  between  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  such  a  book, 
the  heroine  of  which  is  of  a  type  hardly  yet  attempted  by  any 
true-born  Frenchman,  and  only  yet  attained  by  M.  Cherbuliez, 
iind  the  unhealthy  miasmatic  atmosphere  of  the  narrow  space  in 
which  the  ordinary  French  novelist  confines  himself,  could  hardly 
be  better  shown  than  by  Les  amours  d'un  pianiste  (29).  M. 
Audeval  has  talent,  and  in  his  handling  of  the  eternal  trio  he  dis- 
plays it ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  case  of  "  damnable  iteration."  In 
Le  tnari  (30)  M.  Ernest  Daudet,  after  condescending  to  comedy  in 
his  last  novel,  tries  tragedy.    A  double  murder,  or  attempted 
murder,  at  the  peaceable  hotel  of  the  "  Pomme  d'Or  "  in  Jersey, 
opens  the  book,  and  a  little  madness  and  the  like  finish  it.  Un- 
luckily standards  of  morality  differ,  and  the  conduct  of  "  Le 
Mari,"  which  includes  deliberately  planned  assassination  without 
the  possibility  of  defence  on  the  victim's  part,  perhaps  seems  less 
admirable  to  us  than  it  does  to  M.  Daudet.    M.  Glatron  dedicates 
his  book  (31)  to  M.  Challemel-Lacour  with  a  rather  pompous 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  latter  for  having  accepted  his  first 
work  in  such  a  newspaper  as  La  Republique  Franqaise.  La 
niece  du  cure  is  carefully  written  and  not  destitute  of  power. 
But  we  shall  hardly  be  uncharitable  in  suspecting  that  the 
extremely  unfavourable   picture  drawn  of  the  cure  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  acceptance  by  the  Republique  Franqaise 
of  the  niece.    Aprhs  la  faute  (32)  is  the  history  of  a  very  ill- 
tempered  young  woman  and  an  erring  but  badly  treated  young 
man,  while  La  chasse  aux  Nihilistes  (33)  utilizes  for  the  purpose  of 
a  very  sensational  novel  the  recent  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Czar's 
train.    In  La  Russie  rouge  MM.  Tissot  and  Amero  have  collabo- 
rated to  produce  another  Russian  novel  (34),  full  of  the  local 
colour  which  M.  Tissot  knows  so  well  how  to  apply.    The  author 
of  Claude  Aubertin  has  for  the  moment  renounced  his  attempt  to 
distance  hi8  revered  masters  MM.  Zola  and  De  Goncourt  on  their 
own  course,  and  has  fallen  back  (35)  on  what  may  be  called  the 
Roman  agent  de  change,  for  the  origin  of  which  Balzac  is  perhaps 
responsible.    The  ordinary  ground  of  the  realists  is  quartered  over 
yet  once  more  by  M.  Rude  (36) ;  but  in  Les  drames  a  toute  vapeur 
(37)  M.  Debans  has  produced  a  collection  of  extravaganzas  not 
unworthy  to  rank  with  M.  Champfleury's  masterpiece.    The  tale 
called  "  Sombreker,"  the  story  of  an  engine-driver  who  goes  mad  on 
his  engine,  and  determines  to  steam  away  indefinitely,  and  that 
entitled  "  Master  Go  Ahead,"  telling  how  a  Yankee  brother  of  the 
craft  took  a  train  loaded  with  powder  into  the  thick  of  a  battle  in 
the  Civil  War,  are  really  excellent  of  their  kind. 


(25)  Les  ailes  dor.    Par  Armaria1  Silvestre.    Paris  :  Charpcntier. 

(26)  Poesies  de  Sully  Prudhomme.    1878-187(5.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(27)  Brocards  et  fanfreluches.   Par  E.  D.  Oude'is.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(28)  Le  roman  d'un  brave  homme.  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris : 
Hachette. 

(29)  Les  amours  d'un  pianisle.  Par  H.  Audeval.  Paris :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(30)  Le  mari.    Par  Ernest  Daudet.   Paris  :  Plon. 

(31)  La  niece  du  cure.   Par  G.  Glatron.   Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(32)  Apres  la  faute.    Par  Jules  Carne'.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(33)  La  chasse  aux  Nihilistes.    Par  Paul  Vernier.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(34)  La  Bussie  rouge.    Par  V.  Tissot  et  C.  Ame'ro.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(35)  Seraphin  et  cie.   Par  Vast-Ricouard.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(36)  Ces  dames.    Par  Maxime  Rude.    Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(37)  Les  drames  a  toute  vapeur.   Par  Camille  Debans.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRjETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sic. 
atthe  DOKfi  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six,  la.  

SOCIETY  of  ARTS,  John   Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
A  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  July  14,  at  which 
a  LECTURE  on  the  subject  of  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  BLACKI.EY,  M.A. 
The  Lecture  will  be  followed  by  a  Discussion. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY.  K.G.,  will  take  the  Chair,  at  3  P.M.  Persons  interested  in 
the  subject  can  obtain  Tickets  of  Admission  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  ol 
Arts. 

By  Order. 

 II .  TRUE  MAN  WOOD.  Secretary. 

TNDEX  SOCIETY.— The  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the  INDEX  SOCIETY  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July  9,  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  at  4  P.M. 
His  Excellency  the  American  Minister  in  the  Chair. 

Applications  for  Tickets  should  be  made  to  llKXity  B.  Wheatley,  Hon.  Sec.,  5  Minford 
Gardens  West,  Kensington  Park,  W. 


A   L    V    E    R    N  _COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20.   


B 


RADFIELD     COLLEGE,  BERKS. 

For  admission  apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Warden.    Terms,  120  Guineas. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— There  are  Three  Departments, 

(1)  Classical,  (2)  Civil  and  Military,  (3)  Junior,  llonours  gained  last  year  include 
Scholarship  at  BalHol,  Entrances  at  Woolwich  and  Cooper's  Hill.— Apply  to  the  Head- 
master. 


TTING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  tor  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Fees  moderate.  Boys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities  Address,  Head-Master. 


BRUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Mastcr-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  School  not  only  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Universities  and  Competitive  Examinations,  but 
offers  an  education  of  a  thoroughly  first-class  character  to  those  intended  for  professional  or 
business  life. 

School  buildings  and  grounds  (20  acres)  of  exceptional  healthiness,  beauty,  and  convenience. 
Pupils  received  at  the  Halt- term. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE   (facing  the 
Sea).-J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 
DELICATE  BOYS,  under  Fourteen,  ibr  thorough  grounding.  Terms  moderate. 


pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PREPARATION.— REGINALD  S.  LEA, 

M.A.,  Oxon.,  receives  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Thirteen  at  date  of  admis- 
sion ;  and  has  now  made  special  arrangements  lor  Boys  under  Ten  years  old.  Large  playing- 
fields  Address,  Rugby. 

CT.  JAMES'S    SCHOOL,  SOUTH-LEIGH.— In  connexion 

^  with  the  Services  of  the  Village  Church.  Preparation  of  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS, 
between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  on  sound  Church  principles  for  the  great  Public 
Sehools.  Limited  to  40  Boys.  Terms  moderate.  Prospectus  on  application  ;  also  List  of 
entries  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  &c,  on  application  to  the  Rev.  G.  MOULTRIE  (Warden), 
South-Leigh  Vicarage, Witney,  Oxfordshire.  1'ne  New  Buildings  (now  occupied)  are  open  to 
Visitors  on  any  day  of  the  week,  except  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  between  the  hours  of 
Two  and  Three.   South-Leigh  Station  is  two  hours  from  Paddington. 

HOLIDAY  TUITION  at  the  SEASIDE.  —  The  Rev. 
T.  FORD  FENN,  M.A.,  will  take  Five  or  Six  PUPILS,  under  Fifteen,  at  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  during  the  Puhlic  School  Holidays.  Safe  Bathing  and  Boating.  Terms,  £4  4s. 
a  week.— Address,  till  August,  Trent  College,  Notts. 

REGENT'S  PARK.— One  or  Two  YOUNG  LADIES  can  be 
received  in  a  first-class  finishing  SCHOOL.    Separate  room  if  required.   Masters  of 
eminence  attend.— Address,  P.  K.,  Keats's  Library,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood. 

THE  Miles.  JACOB,  for  some  years  resident  in  England, 
propose  to  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  into  their  house  in  Paris,  where  they  will 
have  every  advantage  in  perfecting  themselves  in  the  French  Language  and  Music.  Public 
cours  might  be  attended,  or  Masters  be  obtained  for  different  accomplishments,  if  desired. 
References  permitted  to  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley  Leathes,  Clitte-at-Hoo,  Rochester,  end  Mrs. 
George  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  London,  S.W. 

LAUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND.— Reputed  for  Education  and 
Instruction.— Classical,  Industrial  Schools  about  £2  per  year.  Private  Schools,  £8  to  £10. 
Homes  for  Pupils.  Boarding  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  and  Boys  from  £50.  English  and 
Presbyterian  Churches.— Apply  to  Bureau  de  Renseignernents,  la  Grotte,  10,  Lausanne. 
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A  LADY  wishes  to  RECOMMEND  the  SCHOOL  where  her 

■^A-  Two  Daughters  have  finished  their  education.  Sixteen  Pupils  received,  all  daughters 
of  gentlemen  ot  position.  House  large  ;  situation  healthy;  near  London.  Educational 
advantages  great.  Health  and  comfort  of  Pupils  considered.  Terms  from  150  to  JOO  Guineas 
a  year.— For  particulars,  &c,  apply  to  Mrs.  Haldane,  Clatto,  Cupar  File,  N.B. 

HOLIDAY  HOME  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOYS  and  others 
nt  ILFUACOMBE,  under  the  care  of  experienced  University  Masters.  —  Apply  lo 
Secretary,  Churdstock  College.  Chard.  

UNIVERSITY  MAN,  Old  Ru-rbeian,  Assistant-Master  in  a 
Public  School,  desires  a  HOLIDAY  TUTORSHIP.— Address,  II.  W.,  St.  John's 
Foundation  School,  Lcathcrhead.  

WANTED,  an  Engagement  as  SECRETARY  or  STEWARD, 

*  "  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  other  Gentleman,  by  a  ■well-educated  and  skilful 
Business  Man.— Address,  G.  K..  20  Ellington  Street,  Liverpool  Road,  N. 

rfO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a 

-■-  Gentleman's  HOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  containing  Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast 
Rooms,  Four  Bedrooms  and  Dressing-room,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.  Kent  moderates- 
Address,  A.B.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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NGLAND     to     AUSTRALIA  in 

ORIENT  LINE. 


FORTY  DAYS. 


The  following  Royal  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore).  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  twine  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 

and  New  Zealand. 


Tons. 

LIGURTA   4,666 

LUSITANIA    3,825 

ORIENT   5,386 

POTOSI    4,219 

SORATA   4,014 


II.P. 

750 
550 
1,000 
600 
600 


all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  T 

Tons.  H.P. 

ACONCAGUA   4,107  600 

CHIMBORAZO   3,847  550 

COTOPAXI   4,028  600 

CUZCO   3,815  550 

GARONNE    3,876  550 

JOHN  ELDER    4,152  550 

The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

f  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  13  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON.  &  Co..  .0  Fenchurch  Avenue.  London,  E.C. 

HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  i  u  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 


B 

Rooms 


it 


rPHE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea  Shore. 

contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  "a  model  of  sanitary  excellence. "  Table-d'hute  daily.  Two 

Months'  Tourist  Tickets  from  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England  Full  information  of 

Manager. 

TOTLAND  BAY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  NEAR  ALUM  BAY. 

rFOTL AND     BAY     HOTEL.— Magnificent  Sea  Views. 

Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard-room  and  Tennis-lawn.  Bracing:  air  ;  excel- 
lent sands  and  promenade  Pier.  Good  anchorage  for  yachts.  Apply  to  Miss  Fleming;, 
Manageress,  late  of  the  Langham  notel. 
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AM         S.  BURTON. 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  <fcc. 
THE  PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER. 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE,  best  quality. 


FISn  KNIVES  AND  FORKS. 


Fine  Ivory  Handles,  chased  hlades   

„  „  richly  chased  blades . 
Silvered        „  „  „ 


Knives 
per  dozen. 


3  6  0 
3    0  0 


Mahogany  cases,  for  12  Knives,  8s. ;  12  Knives  and  Forks,  15s. 


Forks 
per  dozen. 
XI   19  0 


Fish  Carvers,  in  cases   £0  16  0  to  £1  4 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  four  pieces                                                    3  15  0   „  21  0 

Entree  Dish  and  Cover,  from                                                     1  7  6 

Corner  Dishes,  set  of  four                                                          5  10  0  „  IS  18 

Biscuit  Boxes                                                                         0  10  6   „  5  10 

Cruet  Frames                                                                    0  12  0  10  10 


DESSERT  KNIVES  AND  FORKS. 

i-'ine  Ivory  Tlandlcs,  plain  blades,   12  pairs   £2 

Finest  Carved  ditto,  chased  blades,  1 2  pairs   4 

plain  blades,   12  pairs   3 

chased  blades,  12  pairs   6 

plain  blades,    12  pairs   3 

chased  blades,  12  pairs   3   18  0 

Mahogany  eases,  for  12  pairs,  9s.  to  15s. 


Pearl  Handle 
Fine  Carved  ditto, 
Silvered  Handles, 
Silvered  Handles, 


11  0 

4  0 

18  0 

0  0 

6  0 


SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 
Fiddle  or  Old  Silver  Pattern. 

Table  Spoons,  or  Forks,  per  dozen   

Dessert  „  „  „   

Tea  Spoons  ,t  ,  

"With  ordinary  usage  the  best  quality  will  wear  20  years. 
Samples  at  the  above  rate  post  free. 


Rest  Quality. 
Strong!  v  Plated. 
30s. 
22s. 
Us. 


Second 
Quality. 

23s. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

■  •  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
 CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illustrations,  post  free. 

TfURNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

X  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue, with  Terms,  pofltfree  sis. 219,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19. 20.  and  21  MorwellStreet.W.C.  Established  1862. 
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TO 
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R  E.- 


As  inferior  imitations  of  their  celebrated  ART  STONE  WARE  are  being  introduced, 
Messrs.  DOUI.TON  bee  to  inform  the  public  thnt  their  ART  PRODUCTIONS  invariably 
bear  an  impressed  Stamp,  with  the  name  in  full,  "DOULTON,  LAMBETH,"  with  the  year 
of  manufacture. 


J^OSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

The  favourite  Summer  Beverage. 
Cooling:  and  Refreshing. 

CORDIAL. 

ROSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 
Is  entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 

CORDIAL. 

J^OSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

A  delicious  Drink  in  Water. 
Effervescing  in  all  Ac'rated  Waters. 

CORDIAL. 

J^OSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

An  excellent  Stimulant 
blended  with  Spirits. 

CORDIAL. 

J^OSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

la  highly  medicinal.  Cooling 
and  purifying  the  Blood, 
assisting  Digestion. 

CORDIAL. 

"ROSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

CORDIAL. 

Ie  recommended  hy  the  Lancet 
and  Medical  Profession  as 
eminently  wholesome. 

J^OSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

Sold  everywhere  by 
Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 

CORDIAL. 

ROSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

Wholesale  Stores, 
11  Curtain  Road,  London,  and 
■11  Mitchell  Street,  Lcith. 

CORDIAL. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


THE       LONDON  ASSURANCE, 

-  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
HEAD  Office_7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-end  Agents— Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  OS  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Governor— WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq.  I  Sub- Cove  nwr— GEORGE  L.  M.  GIBBS,  Esft. 
Deputy- Governor— LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Directors. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Hugh  Goutrh  Arhnthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Bum  Blvth.  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Budd.  Esq. 
Major- General  II.  P.  Burn. 
George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
Marks  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 
Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


Percival  Lewis  Hamhro,  Esq. 
Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Until,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyflll,  Esq. 
Greville  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pelly,R.N. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Hubert  Rvrie,  Esq. 
David  P.'Sellar.Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Midsummer 
1  olicies  Will  expire  on  J  uly  D. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 
Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  File,  Life,  and  Marine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  can  be 
had  on  application. 

 JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

T.AW     LIFE     ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Honourable  Baron  CAMPBELL. 

The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  CRANBROOK. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Justice  TFIESIGER. 

The  Honourable  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  CHARLES  nALL. 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  IIIGGINS,  Esq. 

EDMOND  ROBERT  TURNER,  Esq. 

1 1  Directors. 


Edward  Bailey,  Esq. 

Francis  Thomas  Birch  am,  Esq. 

The  Hun.  HaTlyburton  G.  Campbell. 

John  Clerk,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Frederick  George  Davidson,  Esq. 

John  Deedes,  Esq. 

William  James  Farrer,  Esq. 

Henry  Ray  Freshficld,  Esq. 

Sir  Farrer  Hcrsehell,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

William  Frederick  Iliggms,  Esq. 

Grosvenor  Ilodgkinson,  Esq. 


Holdsworth  Hunt,  Esq. 
John  James  Johnson,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
William  Rolle  Malcolm,  Esq. 
Richard  Nicholson,  Esq. 
Charles  Man  ley  Smith,  Esq. 
John  Swift,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Thesigcr. 
Edward  Tompson,  Esq. 
Kir  William  Henry  Walton. 
Arnold  William  White,  Esq. 
Basil  Thomas  Woodd,  Esq. 


Invested  Assets  on  December  31,  1879   £5,501 ,781 

Income  for  the  year  1879    474,858 

Amount  paid  in  claims  to  December  31  last   12,339,467 

Reversionary  Bonus  allotted  for  the  five  years  ended  Decem- 
ber 31  last   675,853 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted   C,198,991 

The  expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  under  4j  per  cent,  of  the  Annual 
Income. 

Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  revised  Prospectus  of  the  Society ;  to  the  new  rates 
of  premium,  which  are  materially  lower  for  young  lives  than  heretofore ;  to  the  new  con- 
ditions as  to  extended  limits  of  free  travel  and  residence;  and  to  the  reduced  rates  of  extra 
premium. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  Interests  and  Reversions  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assurance. 

Prospectus  and  Form  of  Proposal  will  be  seut  on  application. 

GRIFFITH  DA  VIES,  Actuary. 

QUITABLE     LIFE     ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

^  Established  1762. 

MANSION  HOUSE  STREET,  LONDON. 
The  Oldest  Life  Office  on  the  Mutual  System  in  the  World. 

The  Invested  Funds  of  the  Equitable  are  upwards  of  £4,000,000,  being  more  than  28  times 
its  renewal  premium  income. 

The  recent  division  sbowed  a  clear  surplus  of  £1.893.700,  after  providing  for  all  future  claims. 

The  effect  of  the  distribution  was  to  make  a  totol  addition  of  2574  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken 
out  in  1817,  of  172$  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1*27,  of  135  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in 
1836,  of  I0H  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1846,  of  74  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1856, 
of  31J  percent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1866,  and  10  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1874. 

The  addition  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1861  was  sufficient,  if  so  applied,  to  extinguish  all 
Premiums  payable  during  the  next  ten  years;  whilst  Policies  taken  out  in  1855  could  also 
extinguish  their  Premiums  iu  like  manner,  still  retaining  au  increasing  bonus  ot  40  per  cent, 
on  the  sums  originally  assured. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  in  one  sum,  or  for  a  fixed  period,  so  as  to  cease  after  a  given  number 
of  years. 

The  whole  working  expenses  of  the  Society  average  about  2}  per  cent,  on  its  gros3  annual 

income. 

It  has  never  allowed  commission  or  employed  agents,  whereby  more  than  £2,000,000  have  been 
saved  to  the  assured. 

J.  W.  STEPHENSON,  Actuary. 


UARDIAN      FIRE     and  LIFE 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1821.    Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
Directors. 

Chalrman-AVGVSTUS  PREVOST,  Esq. 
Deputii-Chairman-JOll'S  G.  TALBOT,  Esq.,  M.P. 


OFFICE, 


ITenry  Hutse  Bcrcns,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Caiter.  Esq, 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devaa,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Fnrquhar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Uankey,  Esq. 


Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 

Frederick  II.  Janson,  Esq. 

G ■  J.  Shaw  Lcfevre,Esq.,M.P. 

Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 

David  Poweji,  .Tun.,  Esq. 

Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department— T.  J.  MARSDEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary -T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested   £1,000.000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of  £2,981,000 

Total  Annual  Income  nearly    £500,000 

N.B  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 

with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  July  9. 

~|\JORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-1-  »  Established  1836. 

ITe.\d  Offices — ABERDEEN  AND  LONDON. 

Subscribed  Capital   £3,000.000 

Of  which  paid  up    300,000 

Fire  Reserve  Fund   637,977 

Life  Funds  as  per  last  account   •   1,462,146 

London  Board  of  Directors. 
Chairman-Six  WILLIAM  MILLER,  Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman— Right  Hon.  W.  P.  ADAM,  M.P. 


Colonel  Robert  Baring. 
Ernest  Chaplin.  Esq. 
Philip  Currie.  Esq..  C.B. 
George  Tohn  Fcnwick,  Esq. 
Alexander  II.  Goschen,  Esq. 


Wm.  Egerton  Hubbard.  Jun.,  Esq. 
Ferdinand  M.  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 
John  Stewart.  Esq 
William  Walking) 
A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manaacr. 


HCENIX        FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON—ESTABLISHED  1762. 
Promptaml  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BRO0MFIELD,  Secretary. 
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THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

THE  curiosity  with  which  the  second  night's  debate  on 
tbe  Irish  Disturbance  Bill  had  been  expected  wa3 
chiefly  concentrated  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  and  on  the 
division  ;  but  Mr.  Gibson's  forcible  denunciation  of  the 
Bill  and  Lord  Hartington's  reply  excited  considerable  in- 
terest. Mr.  Caetwright,  Mr.  Brand,  and  Colonel  Kings- 
cote,  and,  in  a  later  debate,  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  had 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  uneasiness  which 
the  measure  has  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  abstained 
from  repeating  the  attacks  on  landowners  which  had 
formed  the  substance  of  the  Irish  Attorney-General's 
alarming  and  mischievous  speech.  With  better  judgment, 
Mr.  Gladstone  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  importance 
of  the  measure  to  the  lowest  point,  by  contending  that  the 
landlord  retained  unimpaired  all  his  remedies  but  one  ; 
and  that  he  was  not  even  nominally  or  absolutely  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  eviction.  He  even  accepted  the 
principle  of  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill 
shall  not  apply  to  the  case  of  landlords  who  are  willing  to 
allow  the  tenant  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  land ;  and  his 
extemporaneous  concession  has  since  been  embodied  in  Mr. 
Law's  Amendment.  By  this  sudden  alteration  of  the 
Bill,  the  Ulster  right  will  be  introduced  into  the  scheduled 
districts,  to  be  hereafter  extended  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
This  perhaps  is  a  part  of  the  debt  which,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reckless  language,  has  long  been  accumulating  against  the 
Irish  landlords.  No  single  phrase  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  encourage  projects  of  spoliation.  Neither 
Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Forster  succeeded  in  dispelling 
the  belief  that  the  measure  had  been  suddenly  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  Irish  agita- 
tors ;  and  both  of  them  have  repeated  more  than  once 
the  mysterious  intimation  that  a  more  comprehensive 
measure  will  be  introduced  in  a  future  Session.  Nothing 
was  more  remarkable  in  Monday's  debate  than  the 
silence  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  who  would 
scarcely  have  been  satisfied  if  they  shared  Lord  Hartington's 
opinion  that  the  measure  has  no  tendency  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  rent  or  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  pro- 
perty. As  Mr.  Parnell  truly  stated  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, the  Bill  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  O'Connor  Power, 
with  a  colourable  change  in  the  limitation  of  time 
and  place  which  in  no  degree  affects  its  principle.  The 
purpose  of  the  original  measure  was  undoubtedly  to 
prevent  the  present  payment  of  rent,  and  not  merely  to 
prohibit  eviction.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  Ministerial 
apologists  wasted  time  in  discussing  other  ostensible 
methods  of  recovering  the  rent.  If  there  were  in  any  case 
subject-matter  for  a  distress,  or  a  prospect  of  recovering 
the  debt  by  ordinary  process,  the  tenant  would  have  no 
need  to  fear  eviction.  It  is  known  that  in  many  cases  the 
notice  of  eviction  is  a  mere  ordinary  form  by  which  imme- 
diate payment  is  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  much  ingenious  reasoning,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bill  is  clearly  defined  by  the  consent  of  sup- 
porters and  opponents.  No  equally  significant  interference 
with  proprietary  rights  has  at  any  former  time  been  at- 
tempted by  Parliament.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  the  tithe  settlement  of  forty  years  ago  was  in  one  sense 
a  precedent  of  arbitrary  legislation.  One- fourth  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tithe-owner  was  transferred  to  the  landlord,  on 
condition  of  his  relieving  the  occupier  from  the  liability. 
Ifc  is  true  that  neither  party  was  ostensibly  consulted  $>tft 


the  consent  of  both  was  assured,  and  consequently  taken 
for  granted.  The  landlords  received  a  lai-ge  bonus,  and 
the  tithe-owners,  consisting  principally  of  the  clergy,  were 
rescued  by  the  Act  from  a  condition  of  extreme  and  hope- 
less distress.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  similar 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  victims  of  anomalous  legislation. 
The  numerous  instances  which  have  been  quoted  of  the 
l'efusal  of  loans  and  advances,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Forster's  Bill,  were  not  answered  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
ference to  the  frequent  exclusion  of  Irish  securities  from  the 
powers  of  trustees.  In  the  cases  which  have  lately  occurred 
proposals  for  loans  had  actually  been  accepted,  when  the 
transactions  were  suddenly  l'endered  abortive  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Bill.  The  depreciation  of  the  security, 
and  therefore  of  the  value,  of  property  is  not  confined 
to  the  scheduled  districts.  The  readiness  of  a  Govern- 
ment with  an  irresistible  majority  at  its  back  to  tamper 
with  the  rights  of  property  causes  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
which  extends  beyond  the  scheduled  districts  and  beyond 
Ireland.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  were  taunted 
with  their  imprudence  in  promoting  the  conspiracy 
against  the  payment  of  rent  which  they  apprehended 
and  foretold.  In  the  same  manner  protests  against  any 
project  of  spoliation  tend  to  encourage  the  cupidity  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  profit  by  an  act  of  injustice. 
The  authors  and  supporters  of  the  Bill  are  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  the  alarm  which  they  have 
caused.  Their  indifference  to  justice  is  illustrated  by 
their  application  to  the  anti-rent  Bill  of  the  schedule 
of  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Distress.  In  many  cases 
districts  were  properly  included  in  the  schedule  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for  labourers  who 
had  no  land  in  their  occupation.  The  farmers  now 
profit,  at  the  expense  of  their  landlords,  by  the  acci- 
dent of  living  in  a  district  where  relief  works  were 
provided. 

The  Government  may  probably  continue  to  rely  on  its 
majority,  notwithstanding  the  threatened  loss  of  Irish  sup- 
port ;  but  the  division  lists  are  highly  significant  both  in 
the  names  which  they  include  and  in  the  catalogue  of 
Liberal  absentees.  Lord  Hartington  is  constantly  vouched 
by  his  party  as  a  witness  against  the  charge  of  subversive 
tendencies ;  but  a  Minister  who  is  not  disposed  to  break 
with  his  colleagues  must  often  prefer  political  considera- 
tions to  personal  opinion  and  inclination.  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  is  also  a  member  of  the  Government.  Lord 
Edward  Cavendish  declined  to  vote  for  the  Bill.  It  may 
be  added  that,  although  Lord  Hartington  deserves  the 
high  character  which  he  bears,  he  has  on  two  occasions 
committed  grave  and  possibly  ruinous  mistakes.  In  look- 
ing over  the  list  of  Liberal  dissentients  and  absentees, 
Lord  Harting  ton  may  perhaps  have  regretted  to  find  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  great  proprietors  belonging  to  the 
party,  or  of  the  members  of  their  families.  Sir  John  Rams- 
den,  Mr.  Portman,  and  Mr.  Grey  voted  against  the  Bill. 
Three  members  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Wenlock,  de- 
clined to  support  the  Government.  Still  more  signi- 
ficant is  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  has 
from  his  entrance  into  public  life  been  a  consistent 
Liberal.  The  Liberal  opponents  of  the  Government  in 
Monday  night's  division,  and  those  who  withheld  their 
support,  numbered  eighty,  and  the  argument  drawn  from 
their  defection  is  not  answered  by  sneers  at  aristo- 
cratic prejudice  and  selfishness.     Rightly  or  wrongly, 
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the  malcontents  agreed  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar 
in  their  conviction  that  the  Bill  involved  a  dangerous  in- 
terference with  pi*operty.  The  large  majority  which 
nevertheless  carried  the  Bill  greatly  aggravates  the  alarm 
which  is  not  exclusively  caused  by  the  Irish  measure. 
Another  assault,  rendered  more  offensive  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  delivered,  has  reminded  English  land- 
owners of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the 
presence  of  a  Government  pledged  against  their  iuterests 
and  rights. 

The  evening  journal  which  has  lately  become  the  organ 
of  extreme  or  revolutionary  radicalism,  commented  by  an- 
ticipation on  the  schism  in  the  Liberal  party  which  is 
disclosed  by  the  division  on  the  Disturbance  Bill.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  the  writer  thoughtfully  and  justly  ob- 
served, will  have  an  arduous  task  in  carrying  democratic 
measures  through  a  plutocratic  House  of  Commons.  It 
may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  plutocracy  means, 
in  the  revolutionary  dialect,  the  possession  of  power  by 
the  upper  and  middle  sections  of  society,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  classes  which  live  on  weekly  wages. 
The  actual  plutocracy  consisting  in  the  social  condition  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  largely  tempered  by 
the  influence  of  constituencies,  which  more  and  more  incline 
to  supervise  and  limit  the  independence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  nevertheless  true  that  an  Assembly  of 
members  generally  possessing  a  competence  is  likely  to 
regard  measures  of  spoliation  with  distaste.  The  writer 
proceeds  to  argue,  with  much  plausibility,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  do  well  to  pass  a  new  Reform  Bill  before 
he  proceeds  with  his  attacks  on  property  in  land.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  a  zealous  and  candid  partisan  has 
no  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Minister  who  has  pro- 
posed the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill  and  the  Disturbance 
Bill.  The  fears  of  the  extreme  alarmists  are,  in  the  view 
of  their  avowed  enemy,  fully  justified  by  the  facts.  Dis- 
regarding the  earnest  professions  of  Lord  Hartington,  of 
Mr.  Fouster,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  the  theorists 
who  claim  to  abolish  or  largely  to  modify  the  rights  of 
owners  assume  as  too  clear  for  argument  the  propo- 
sition that  pending  measures  are  but  instalments  of  a 
systematic  interference  with  landed  property.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  their  aspirations  will  not  be  gratified  until  Par- 
liament is  packed  for  the  purpose  by  a  further  degradation 
of  the  suffrage.  Their  well-founded  hopes  illustrate  the 
gravity  of  Lord  Hartington's  error  in  binding  the  party  of 
which  he  was  then  the  leader  to  the  support  of  household 
suffrage  in  counties.  No  other  measure  announced  by  the 
present  Government  is  so  deeply  and  organically  danger- 
cus.  It  is  possible  that  some  moderate  Liberals  may 
retract  a  thoughtless  concession,  when  the  measure  which 
they  had  persuaded  themselves  to  regard  as  harmless  is 
openly  demanded  by  the  revolutionary  faction  as  a  con- 
dition of  successful  violation  of  the  rights  of  property. 
The  obedience  of  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  has 
been  severely  strained  by  the  demand  that  they  should 
vote  for  a  measure  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
Irish  Land  League.  The  most  independent  Libei-als 
refused  to  follow  the  Minister,  and  it  is  probable  that 
on  future  occasions  the  plutocracy  may  be  more  gene- 
rally mutinous.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  fails  to  control  his  fol- 
lowers through  the  Liberal  Associations  in  the  boroughs, 
he  will  probably  in  the  next  Session  follow  the  advice  of 
the  journalist  who  urges  him  to  introduce  a  new  Reform 
Bill.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  late  dissentients,  repre- 
senting the  Liberal  aristocracy,  will  offer  some  resistance 
to  a  measure  which  will  be  designed  to  purge  the  House  of 
Commons  of  themselves  and  their  class. 


EUROrE  AND  TURKEY. 

THE  Berlin  Conference  accomplished  its  task  with  ease 
and  rapidity,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  its  de- 
cisions are  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  plenipotentiaries 
and  their  assistants  have,  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, altered  the  map  which  describes  the  territories 
of  Greece  and  Turkey ;  and  their  Governments  have 
embodied  their  recommendations  in  the  form  of  a  collective 
Note.  The  six  Powers  had  previously  agreed  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  left  little  discretion  to  their  representatives. 
The  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  were  to  be  more  clearly 
defined  in  the  sense  which  had  at  the  time  been  attached 
to  the  document  by  M.  Waddington.  The  French  Minister 
had  openly  undertaken  the  defence  of  Greek  interests, 


which  were,  for  some  unknown  reason,  not  favoured  by  the 
English  plenipotentiaries.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  Greece  was  to  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  Eph'us 
and  Thessaly,  but  it  was  left  in  doubt  whether  the  frontier 
should  follow  the  line  of  the  rivers  which  run  east  and 
west,  or  the  northern  and  southern  watershed.  The 
claim  of  Greece  to  the  possession  of  the  important  town  of 
Janina  was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  the  population 
was  chiefly  of  Albanian  origin,  while  it  was  urged  on  the 
other  side  that  it  had  become  essentially  Greek  in  language 
and  manners.  It  would  have  been  more  convenient  that 
the  details  of  the  question  should  be  finally  settled  at 
Berlin ;  but  it  was  probably  found  impossible  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement,  and  the  delimitation  of  territory  was  re- 
mitted to  the  States  concerned  in  the  dispute,  with  but  a 
vague  probability  of  their  agreeing  on  a  frontier.  The 
Turks,  as  might  be  expected,  placed  every  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  cession  of  territory  which  appeared  to  them  both 
undesirable  and  intrinsically  unjust.  The  Greeks  were 
not  disposed  to  make  a  compromise  of  claims  which,  as  the 
result  has  proved,  were  likely  to  be  granted  in  full  when, 
the  Powers  should  be  ultimately  driven  to  mediation. 

The  present  Euglish  Government  so  far  assumed  the 
initiative  as  to  propose  that  the  plan  of  M.  Waddington 
should  be  the  basis  of  a  settlement.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  suggestion  must  be  acceptable  to  France ;  and  the 
other  Powers  seem  to  have  felt  little  interest  in  the 
question.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  in- 
cluding both  Janina  and  the  coast  opposite  Corfu,  have 
been  prospectively  detached  from  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
assigned  to  Greece.  The  kingdom  will,  when  the  scheme 
is  realized,  receive  an  augmentation  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  subjects,  the  great  majority  being  Greek  in  race 
and  religion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  Greek 
rule  the  population  will  be  more  contented  and  better 
governed,  but  the  settlement  is  not  likely  to  be  final. 
The  same  grounds  on  which  the  cession  has  been  re- 
commended will  apply  to  the  islands  and  to  some  of  the 
continental  districts;  and  probably  at  no  distant  date  the 
kingdom  will  receive  further  additions,  either  by  means 
of  successful  war,  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  way 
of  reward  for  abstaining  from  aggression.  It  is  also 
possible  that  eventually  a  friendly  understanding  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  may  be  founded  on  a  common  an- 
tagonism to  Bulgarian  pretensions ;  but  for  the  present 
the  relations  of  the  two  States  will  be  severely  strained. 
Former  Congresses  and  Conferences  have  for  the  most 
part  had  at  their  disposal  immediate  means  of  executing 
their  decrees.  In  1878  Turkey  was  in  no  position  to 
resist  the  dictates  of  the  Powers  ;  for  Russia  and  Austria 
promptly  suppressed  opposition  in  the  provinces  which 
they  respectively  undertook  to  occupy.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  Powers  which  took  part  in  the  Con- 
ference of  Berlin  can  have  intended  to  give  occasion 
for  a  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  the  means 
by  which  the  risk  is  to  be  averted  have  not  been  hitherto 
disclosed.  Precedents  might  be  found  for  a  forcible  dis- 
turbance by  the  Great  Powers  of  territorial  arrangements 
for  reasons  of  expediency,  even  when  they  were  not,  as  in 
the  present  case,  reinforced  by  sentimental  considerations. 
The  most  analogous  precedent  is  furnished  by  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland,  when  a  French  army  with, 
the  consent  of  England  besieged  and  took  Antwerp,  which 
the  Dutch  commander  refused  to  evacuate.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as  it  had  been 
constituted  after  the  close  of  the  great  war  was  as  unwel- 
come to  England  as  it  was  gratifying  to  France  ;  and 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  then  united  in  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, would  gladly  have  suppressed  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  saw  from  the  first  that  Bel- 
gium, on  the  refusal  of  independence,  would  seek 
annexation  to  France,  and  he  was  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  maintain  the  barrier  which  had  been  erected 
against  French  ambition. 

Some  politicians  may  be  inclined  to  discern  in  the 
aggrandizement  of  Greece  a  similar  provision  against  the* 
extension  of  Russian  influence ;  but  other  motives  have 
led  the  Governments  to  concur  in  recommending  to  Turkey 
a  cession  of  territory  to  Greece.  The  French  remember 
with  pride  their  share  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Morea  by  a  French 
army.  They  were  also  anxious  during  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  to  resume  their  position  in  the  Councils  of  Europe ; 
and  the  Greeks,  then  grievously  in  want  of  a  patron, 
supplied  the  desired  opportunity.     Germany,  though 
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comparatively  neutral,  has  always  regarded  the  Turks  with 
contemptuous  dislike,  and  Austria  could  scarcely  stipnhile 
for  the  integrity  of  tho  Sultan's  dominions  on  the  eve  of 
hor  own  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The 
Russian  (lovernment,  though  it  had  not  been  forward  to 
support  tho  pretensions  of  (.1  recce,  was  not  disposed  to  bo 
outbid  in  proposals  for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey. 
Tho  present  English  Cabinet,  or  its  chief,  is  probably 
actuated  by  sympathy  with  tho  aspirations  of  (iroeee, 
which  is  rendered  warmer  by  antipathy  to  the  Turkish 
Government  and  religion.  Tho  liberation  of  a  remaining 
portion  of  tho  subject  races  will  probably  improve  the  con- 
dition of  tho  provinces  which  are  to  be  transferred.  Tlio 
Albanians  who  form  a  part  of  tho  population  have  long 
been  within  reach  of  Greek  influence,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  cherish  obstinate  loyalty  to  the 
Sultan.  Those  who  formerly  deprecated  the  gradual  par- 
tition of  Tin-key  are  forced  to  recognize  the  results  of  the 
Russian  victories.  It  has  becomo  necessai-y  to  consider 
how  the  inheritance  is  ultimately  to  be  divided,  and  of  all 
the  probable  claimants  Greece  is  open  to  tho  lcast^objection. 
Unliko  tho  Slavonic  principalities,  the  Greek  kingdom  has 
seldom  courted  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  none  of  the 
neighbouring  communities  possess  the  same  political  and 
commercial  aptitude. 

The  question  remains,  whether  measures  have  been  taken 
for  procuring  or  enforcing  the  acceptance  by  Turkey  of  the 
authoritative  interpretation  which  has  now  been  given  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    Mr.  Gladstone,  conventionally  or 
ironically,  declares  that  it  would  be  discourteous  to  express 
a  doubt  of  the  deference  of  Turkey  to  the  demands  of 
united  Europe  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Turkish 
Government  will,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  refuse  or 
■withhold  submission  to  the  collective  Note.    Even  if  the 
Porte  were  unexpectedly  to  profess  a  more  compliant  dis- 
position, the  policy  which  was  employed  against  Austria, 
and  with  better  success  against  Montenegro,  "would  not 
fail  to  be  repeated.    The  Albanians  of   Epirns  might 
be  induced  to  offer  an  independent  opposition  to  the 
compulsory  transfer  of  their  allegiance;    and  Imperial 
troops  stationed  iu  the  district  would  probably  encourage 
the  resistance  which  they  might  nominally  undertake  to 
suppress.    Although  peace  was  officially  supposed  to  exist 
between  Austria  and  Turkey,  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  was  only  effected  after  serious  hostilities 
by  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    The  territory 
"which  had  been  assigned  to  Montenegro  by  a  compromise 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Albanian  insurgents.  The 
Greek  army  has  of  late  been  largely  reinforced,  but  it 
consists  almost  entirely  of  raw  recruits  who  can  bo  no 
match  for  Turkish  veterans.    The  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  to  be  ceded  will  scarcely  run  the  risk  of 
an  insurrection,  when  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain 
their  libei'ation  by  European  assistance.    At  present  it  is 
not  known  that  any  preparation  has  been  made  to  execute 
the  sentence  delivered  at  Berlin.    Rumours  of  movements 
of  the  English  and  French  Mediterranean  fleets  are  form- 
ally contradicted ;  and  there  is  no  probability  of  any 
movement   of  troops  by  Austria,  Germany,  or  Russia. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  unexpected  solution  of  a 
difficulty  which  must  have  been  foreseen.  The  insurrection 
which  is  threatened  in  East  Roumelia,  under  Russian 
■officers,  may  perhaps  induce  the  Turks  to  be  more  yielding- 
on  the  side  of  Greece.    Their  complaints  of  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  stipulations  which  were  made  in  their  favour 
at  Berlin  will  receive  little  attention.    Although  some 
political  writers  have  suggested  that  a  successful  war 
might  increase  the  reputation  and  confirm  the  national 
reputation  of  Greece,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
Great  Powers  would  have  deliberately  planned  a  costly 
and  doubtful  struggle.    The  Ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople may  perhaps  have  been  instructed  to  apply  some 
kind  of  pressure  which  may  be  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  of  the  Sultan  to  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory ;  but  the  means  which  can  be  employed  are  not  ob- 
vious.   The  English   Government,   unless   all   its  pro- 
fessions have  been  worthless,  will  not  bo  disposed  to  go  to 
"war  with  Turkey  even  under  the  influence  of  tho  most 
benevolent  motives.     The   late  Ministers  will  perhaps 
regard  not  without  complacency  an  embarrassment  which, 
when  they  were  in  office,  they  hesitated  to  incur. 


BUENOS  AYRES. 

rilHE  latest  news  received  from  Baenos  Ayres  seems  to 
-1.   show  that  tho  civil  war  which  was  a  consctpienco  or 

an  incident  of  tho  election  of  a  President  for  the-  Argentine 
Confederation  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  Tho  Confede- 
ration consists  of  tho  provinco  and  town  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  of  thirteen  inland  provinces.  Ihiono:)  Ayres  wanted 
to  have  tho  President  of  its  choice,  and  the  inland  pro- 
vinces wanted  to  have  tho  President  of  their  choice.  If 
this,  however,  had  been  all,  there  would  havo  been 
nothing  specially  to  notico  in  an  occurrence  so  ordinary  in 
tho  history  of  South  American  Republics  as  a  military 
contest  over  a  Presidential  election.  Every  four  or 
six  years  there  is  a  scramble  for  tho  plunder  of  office, 
and  the  only  way  to  win  in  tho  scramble  is  to  bo 
stronger  than  any  other  candidate.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  curse  to  a  country  than  to  have  Presidential  elec- 
tions of  this  type.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  deplore  the 
evil  than  to  show  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  No  form  of 
government,  except  that  of  a  Republic,  is  possible  in  the 
American  colonies  of  Spain.  There  are  no  elements  out  of 
which  a  stable  monarchy  could  be  composed.  Either  a 
foreign  or  a  native  sovereign  would  be  shot  as  soon  as  ho 
gave  a  chance  to  his  enemies.  A  militaiy  dictatorship 
may  be  created,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  most  other 
of  these  Spanish  Republics,  has  tried  such  a  dictatorship. 
But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  military  dictator  must  fall,  and  even  while  his 
rule  lasts,  the  country,  although  actual  disturbances 
may  be  suppressed,  undergoes  every  other  inconvenience 
which  a  Presidential  election  brings  with  it.  There  is  a  per- 
petual condition  of  siege,  and  every  one  lives  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  not  believing  in  the  military  dictatorship  as  good 
in  itself  or  as  likely  to  last,  but  merely  waiting  until  it  is 
over.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Spanish  Republics  is  that 
there  is  a  population  to  make  revolutions,  people  who  are 
willing  to  light  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  the  chance  of 
getting  a  little  temporary  plunder  on  their  own  account, 
and  with  the  object  of  securing  a  longer  term  of  plundering 
for  those  who  bring  them  together.  But  there  is  no 
population  to  object  to  revolutions.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  a  vast  number  of  thriving,  law-abiding- 
men  who  are  determined  that  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion shall  not  degenerate  into  a  military  contest,  and 
who  arc  able  to  impose  their  will  on  the  whole  Union. 
There  is  no  such  population  in  the  South  American  Re- 
publics. Vast  tracts  of  land  are  held  by  lonely  settlers, 
who  are  absorbed  in  the  task  of  constantly  protecting  their 
own  lives,  and  cannot  be  brought  together  in  order  to  put 
down  a  revolution.  They  leave  the  game  of  politics  to 
be  played  by  the  professionals,  and  are  mainly  anxious 
that  the  professionals  should  play  their  game  quickly, 
and  decide  who  is  to  be  the'  winner.  Still  all  South 
American  Republics  are  not  alike.  Some  are  better, 
wiser,  richer,  than  others.  Chili  has  little  to  be  ashamed 
of.  But  in  Chili  there  is  much  wealth  and  industry, 
tho  population  is  of  a  higher  type,  the  influence  of 
foreigners  is  strong,  and  there  has  been  for  many  years  a 
Government  conducted  by  an  aristocracy  at  once  capable 
and  respected.  Mexico  is  in  some  respects  better  than  it 
was,  for  there  too  foreign  capital  is  beginning  to  tell,  and 
there  is  a  President  sufficiently  strong  to  havo  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  avoid  a  civil  war  by  securing  the 
election  of  the  man  of  his  choice.  In  the  Argentine 
Confederation  there  ha3  in  recent  years  been  an  enormous 
immigration,  chiefly  of  Italians,  and  although  there  has 
been  a  severe  financial  crisis,  the  country  has  within  the 
last  twenty  years  made  an  enormous  stride  towards  pros- 
perity. It  is  probably  owing  to  these  causes  that  tho 
recent  struggle  has  been  so  quickly  terminated. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  struggle  has  not  been  of  tho 
usual  type.  It  was  not  merely  a  contest  to  decide  which 
of  two  candidates  should  be  President,  but  it  was  really 
meant  to  decide  whether  the  Confederation  should  or 
should  not  be  broken  up.  Buenos  Ayres  wished  to  secede, 
and  its  President  was  to  be  President  of  one  province  and 
not  of  fourteen.  The  struggle  was  therefore  like  that 
which  followed  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
not  like  tho  struggles  so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Peru  and  Mexico.  In  old  days  Buenos  Ayres  was 
an  independent  Republic.  Then  it  joined  the  Argentine 
J  Confederation,  and  now  it  is  said  to  be  tired  of  tho 
'  union,  and  desirous  of  setting  up  again  for  itself. 
Ifc  complains  that  as  a  member  of   the  Confederation 
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it  is  very  badly  treated.  The  city  itself  is  three  centuries  ' 
old  and  contains  nearly  200,000  inhabitants.  The  pro-  i 
vincc  is  rich  and  is  fall  of  enterprising  settlers.  What 
the  city  and  the  province  complain  of  is  that  they  arc  1 
ground  down  with  taxation  in  order  that  the  thirteen  in-  .J 
land  provinces  may  thrive  on  their  misery.  While  the 
taxation  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  ill.  per  head,  in  the  other 
provinces  it  is  only  six  shillings  a  head,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
has  to  stand  this  weight  of  taxation  because  the  interest 
must  be  paid  on  loans  with  which  railways  and  telegraphs 
and  wells  have  been  made  in  the  interior.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  province  may  be  roughly  stated  at 
one  third  of  the  total  population  of  the  Confederation, 
and  thus,  as  it  is  alleged,  one  third  pays  for  the 
other  two  thirds.  Buenos  Ayres  objects  to  this,  and 
would  like  to  keep  its  money  for  itself.  Accordingly 
when  a  new  President  was  to  be  elected,  it  announced  that 
it  intended  to  have  a  President  of  its  own,  and  that  the 
thirteen  other  provinces  might  have  any  President  they 
pleased  so  long  as  they  kept  aloof  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  other  provinces  replied  that  they  would  not  allow 
Buenos  Ayres  to  secede,  and  that  their  President  would 
enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops  if  he  could  not 
enter  it  otherwise.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  that  Buenos  Ayres  should  remain  in  the  Confedera- 
tion. It  only  needs  a  glance  at  a  map  to  see  why  this  is 
so.  These  provinces,  with  an  area  said  to  be  eight 
times  as  large  as  France,  have  no  outlet  \o  the  sea 
except  Buenos  Ayres.  The  harbour  of  Buenos  Ayres 
is  not  a  good  one,  and  gets  worse  as  it  is  being  filled 
up  with  alluvial  deposits.  Still  it  is  a  harbour,  and 
there  are  all  the  appliances  for  loading  and  unloading 
freight.  Vast  as  is  the  territoiy  of  the  Confederation,  it 
has  no  seaboard  except  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Monte  Video  is 
superior  to  Buenos  Ayres  as  a  port ;  but  then  Monte  Video 
is  in  Uruguay,  not  in  the  Confederation ;  and,  even  if  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  using  Monte  Video,  the 
inland  Argentine  provinces  are  cut  off  from  it  by  the 
enormous  rivers  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  The 
whole  commerce  and  the  whole  future  of  these  provinces 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Buenos  Ayres  if  Bncnos  Ayres 
were  allowed  to  become  independent  and  hostile. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  even  a  shadow  of  justification  for 
the  pretensions  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  quarrel  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Confederation  is  an  old  one,  aud 
there  have  been  many  fights  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion. In  1 86 1  Buenos  Ayres  gained  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, and  its  President  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
field.  It  then  offered  to  come  to  terms.  The  President 
was  made  the  President  of  the  whole  Confederation  into 
which  Buenos  Ayres  entered,  and  the  Customs  revenues  of 
the  city  were  formally  given  over  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Government.  This  was  the  arrangement  made 
by  Buenos  Ayres  itself  in  the  hour  of  victory.  It  saw 
that  the  only  possible  chance  of  permanent  peace 
was  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  provinces.  And  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  prudent  concession  were 
most  satisfactory.  A  tide  of  immigration  set  in,  fortunes 
were  rapidly  made,  and  the  revenue  was  doubled  in 
a  few  years.  Unfortunately,  the  Confederation  found  it 
too  easy  to  borrow,  and  when  it  got  into  difficulties  it  had 
recourse  to  forced  loans.  Its  treatment  of  tho  Bank  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  sheer  robbery ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  to  this  impudent  swindle  the  local  Legislature  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  a  party.  Overtrading  brought  on  a 
crisis,  many  were  ruined,  and  fewer  immigrants  were  found 
willing  to  take  tho  risk  of  settling  in  a  country  which 
seemed  in  a  bad  way.  As  the  liabilities  of  the  Confedera- 
tion had  continued  to  increase,  nc»v  taxes  were  found 
indispensable  ;  and  thus  in  a  time  of  distress  people 
had  to  pay  more  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
in  the  hour  of  their  prosperity.  But  the  people  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  no  special  cause  of  complaint.  They 
seem  to  pay  much  more  than  their  fair  share  of  taxation 
if  the  Customs  revenues  are  included  in  their  taxes. 
But  they  had  given  these  revenues  to  the  Confederation, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Customs  duties  on  goods  sent  into 
the  interior  are  really  borne  by  the  consumers  who  live 
there.  They  themselves  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces ;  but  then  they  arc  much 
richer.  The  last  device  of  Argentine  finance  has  been 
to  impose  a  heavy  export  duty  on  wool.  This  im- 
post is  not  only  a  direct  violation  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion, which  forbids  export  duties,  but  is  most  injurious 
to  the   country,  as   it  burdens  Argentine  wool-growers 


in  tho  competition  of  the  European  market.  But,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  expressly  devised  as  a  means  of  making 
things  easier  for  Buenos  Ayres  and  harder  for  the  pro- 
vinces. It  is  true,  again,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loans 
have  been  spent  in  railways  in  the  provinces ;  but  it  was  in 
the  provinces  that  railways  were  wanted,  and  undertakings 
which  benefit  the  provinces  must  benefit  the  capital.  So- 
far  as  Europe  is  interested  in  the  matter,  all  its  interests 
lie  in  the  maintenance  of  the  union  of  Buenos  Ayres  with 
the  Confederation.  With  this  union  maintained  there  is 
a  magnificent  field  for  enterprise  in  tho  territories  of  the 
Confederation,  and  without  it  there  would  bo  scarcely  any. 


THE  RADICAL  WHIP  AND  SPUR. 

ALL  political  observers  of  any  acuteness  predicted  that 
the  present  Pai-liament,  itself  elected  as  a  surprise, 
would  in  its  course  present  or  give  rise  to  many  surprising 
phenomena.     The  prediction  has  already  been  fulfilled 
pretty  amply,  and  one  not  of  the  least  remarkable  of  there- 
suits  already  accruing  is  the  attitude  of  the  extreme 
Radical  party,  as  represented  by  its  chief  literary  organ, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.     It  is  no  secret  that  on  the  very 
morrow  of  the  election  many  members  of  this  party  openly 
expressed  regret  at  the  result.    The  country,  they  said, 
had  put  a  Liberal  majority  into  power  without  being  itself 
prepared  for  extreme  measures,  and  still  more  without 
taking  care  that  individual  members  of  Parliament  were 
so  prepared.    The  golden  opportunity  was  thus  occurring 
too  soon — a  thing  as  annoying  to  eager  expectants  as  its 
occurring  too  late.     This  dissatisfaction   was   not  ap- 
peased by  the  constitution  of  the  Ministry,  even  though 
two  extreme  Radicals,  and  one  only  less  extreme,  were 
recruited  for  it  from  the  Irreconcilable  party.     It  was 
but    too    obvious    to    the    believers   in   the  Radical 
"Thorough"   that   only  half  measures  (in  their  sense) 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  Ministry,  and  still  more  from 
such  a  Parliament.  They  have  since  discovered,  notonly  that 
nothing  but  half  measures  can  be  expected,  but  that  even 
these  half  measures  cannot  be  "  rushed  "  through  Parlia- 
ment in  the  manner  they  like.    The  Radical  ideal  of 
legislation  is  the  proceeding  of  that  famous  night  in  the 
early  days  of  the  French  Revolution  when  half  the  insti- 
tutions of  France  were  abolished  at  a  sitting.  Certainly 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  Session  come  sadly  short 
of  such  an  ideal.    The  Government   measures  labour 
heavily  in  the  Parliamentary  sea ;  the  crews  who  work 
them  are  by  no  means  as  smart  as  they  might  be,  and 
answer    the   boatswain's    whistle   with   very  doubtful 
alacrity.  Accordingly  a  cry  of  "  Faster  !  faster  !  "  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Radicals,  and  their  organ,  rather  to  the  dis- 
gust of  its  less  thoroughgoing  allies,  has  not  merely 
emitted  this  cry  very  sharply,  but  has  devised  some  re- 
markable constitutional  theories  in  support  of  it.  Last 
Saturday  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  laid  down  the  duties  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  novel  formula  that  it  "  can 
"  sanction  legislation,  but  cannot  legislate."    On  Monday 
this  abstract  principle  was  commented  on  and  completed 
by  a  more  practical  suggestion.    Our  contemporary  in 
effect  acknowledges  that  the  constitution  of  the  actual 
House  of  Commons  is  unsuitable  to  the  carrying  of  the 
measures  which  it  approves.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "  by  a  change  in  the  construction  of  Parliament, 
"  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  what,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
"  he  believes  to  be  the  wishes  of  a  great  majority  of 
"  Englishmen." 

We  shall  take  the  last  of  these  remai'kable  positions  first, 
and  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  showing  that  it 
expresses  simply  the  principle  which,  as  we  had  thought, 
is  most  repugnant  to  Liberals.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  the  basis  of  constitutional  government  is  an 
appeal,  at  periods  sufficiently  frequent,  but  not  excessively 
so,  to  the  people,  to  declare  their  views  through  their 
representatives.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  this  process 
is  to  have  any  value,  the  machinery  of  representa- 
tion must  not  be  tampered  with.  Such  tampering  is,  in 
plain  language,  what  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recommends. 
Every  Government,  and  not  merely  Mr.  Gladstone's,  must 
in  fairness  be  supposed,  "rightly  or  wrongly,  to  believe" 
its  own  wishes  and  views  to  be  the  wishes  and  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  people.  Such  a  belief  may  be  false,  absurd, 
preposterous  ;  but  on  the  face  of  it  the  benefit  of  its  pos- 
sible existence  must  be  allowed  to  the  culprits.  Even  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  will  probably  allow  that  the  late  Govern- 
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mcnt,  for  instance,  had  this  belief  in  reference  to  their 

foreign  policy.  Tim  principle no\v advanced  would,  therefore, 

have  justified  Lord  Beaoonsfield  in  manipulating  the  con- 
stituencies in  any  way  most  likely  to  secure  a  majority.  _  It 
justifies  the  French  Empire,  the  special  incarnation  of  all 
that  is  fiendish  to  those  of  the  Vail  Mall  (lazettr's  way  of 
thinking.  Bat  tins  consideration  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  consideration  of  the  evils  that  would  attend  the 
recbgnil  ion  of  such  a  principle.  The  notion  that  the  wholo 
political  system  is  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy  every  timo 
that  a  strong-willed  legislator  finds  a  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  representatives  of  tho  people  to  share  his  views 
■would,  if  an  enemy  instead  of  an  apostlo  of  Radicalism 
had  announced  it,  have  been  deemed  a  party  caricature. 
The  same  may  certainly  be  said  of  tho  other  notion  about 
its  being  the  duty  of  tho  House  of  Commons  merely  to 
sanction  or  to  veto  cut-and-dried  legislation.  This  again 
is  a  fine  Napoleonic  idea,  but  it  is  not  one  originally  clue 
to  any  Napoleon.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  s  notion  of  a  per- 
fect legislative  assembly  is  apparently  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  its  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  preliminary  "  Lords  of  the  Articles."  The 
function  of  these  latter  personages  is,  we  suppose,  to  be 
performed  by  the  Cabinet,  who  in  their  wisdom  will 
elaborate  measures  in  detail,  and  present  them  to  the 
House  to  take  or  to  leave.  In  the  case  of  the  House 
accepting  the  latter  alternative,  the  Government  whose 
wisdom  has  been  slighted  will  of  course  fall  back 
on  the  "  attempt  to  bring  Parliament,  by  a  change  in 
"  its  construction,  into  harmony,"  &c.  If  this  is  not 
pei'sonal  government,  pure  and  simple,  we  really  do 
not  know  what  is.  Certainly  neither  Napoleon  I.  nor 
Napoleon  III.  would  have  had  the  slightest  objection 
to  it ;  nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  most  despotic  of 
monarchs  or  of  Ministers  would  wish  for  anything  better. 
That,  by  adoption  of  such  a  system,  everything  most  cha- 
racteristic of  the  English  Constitution  and  of  the  kind  of 
government  which,  whether  under  an  expressed  constitu- 
tion or  not,  has  almost  constantly  prevailed  in  England,- 
would  disappear,  is  evident  at  once.  Probably  its  advo- 
cates, if  they  chose,  in  Fontenelle's  phrase,  to  give 
us  their  handful  of  truth,  instead  of  letting  some 
escape  at  the  little  finger,  would  acknowledge  this.  They 
are,  to  do  them  justice,  "  thorough."  They  desire  the 
prevailing  of  certain  crotchets,  and  the  shortest  means  to 
that  end  are  the  best.  That  the  means  would  in  all  pro- 
bability, and  certainly  according  to  all  experience,  lead  to 
a  very  different  end,  is  a  point  which  they  prefer  to  leave 
out  of  consideration. 

We  are  afraid  we  cannot  congratulate  the  Radicals  on 
the  practical  wisdom  of  this  desperate  haste  of  theirs. 
In  the  first  place,  the  principles  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, though  not  at  all  likely  to  startle  their  political 
opponents,  who  are  quite  prepared  for  them,  are  very 
likely  to  startle  the  denounced  "  plutocrats  "  of  their  own 
party.  In  the  second  place,  impatience  of  this  kind  seems 
to  argue  a  certain  consciousness  of  weakness.  If  the  changes 
they  desire  are  really,  as  they  so  confidently  pronounce  them 
to  be,  required  by  the  country,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
will  come  about  sooner  or  later.  The  threat  administered 
in  Cromwellian  style  to  the  present  Liberal  majority  does 
not  look  like  a  certainty  of  this  fact.  It  looks  rather  like 
the  determination  expressed  in  the  familiar  phrase  "  Now 
"  or  never."  It  is  moreover  particularly  unwise,  because 
the  Government  have  already  been  trying  the  patience  of 
their  supporters,  as  indeed  the  contention  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  admits,  very  severely.  A  study  of  certain 
recent  debates  and  division  lists  shows  this  beyond  a 
doubt.  Now  it  is  never  wise  to  drive  any  body  of  men, 
and  least  of  all  a  body  of  Englishmen,  into  a  corner.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  Liberal  majority,  just  returned,  as 
they  have  been  over  and  over  again  told,  by  a  great  majority 
not  merely  of  the  electorate,  but  of  the  non-electorate, 
will  be  seriously  frightened  by  this  threat  of  a  change 
in  the  construction  of  Parliament,  over  which  change  they 
themselves  have  control.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seems  to 
forget  this  latter  fact,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that  a 
new  election  might  be  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  its 
hppes  as  the  last.  Thus,  taking  things  altogether,  the 
menace  is  something  of  a  hrutum  falmen,  reminding  one 
ot  the  terrible  things  with  which  a  scolding  nurse  is  wont 
to  threaten  naughty  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  it  plays 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives.  "  Here,"  they 
can  say,  "  is  what  we  always  told  you.  We  have  been 
"  accused  of  presumption  in  calling  ourselves  the  Consti- 


"  tutionnl  party,  and  hero  sire  our  opponents  threatening 
"  not  merely  details  of  tho  Constitution,  but  its  wholo 
"  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  We  have  been  accused  of 
"  leaning  to  personal  government,  and  hero  aro  our 
"  opponents  recommending  plans  which  aro  personal 
"  government  adroitly  adjusted  to  representative  forms." 
Prom  every  point  of  view,  thon,  tho  suggestion  must  bo 
deemed  as  unwise  as  it  is  intrinsically  dangerous.  But  at 
tho  samo  timo  lovers  of  tho  Constitution  can  hardly  bo  too 
grateful  to  thoso  who  thus  play  cartes  mr  labia  and  re  icue 
themselves  from  any  possible  charge  of  concealing  their 
intentions.  It  is  annoying,  doubtless,  to  would-bo  de- 
stroyers to  find  that  the  work  of  destruction  goes  on  so 
slowly.  The  Radicals  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
their  revered  predecessors  at  tho  epoch  already  referred 
to,  who  found  the  task  of  creating  a  now  world  and  polish- 
ing aristocrats  and  aristocratic  institutions  from  off  tho 
face  of  the  old  one  interfered  with  by  idiotic  judicial 
and  constitutional  scruples.  But,  as  wc  have  said,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  aro  yet  strong  enough  for 
it  to  bo  wise  for  them  to  publish  their  disgust  so 
loudly.  As  for  the  Government,  they  can  only  be  sincerely 
pitied  for  the  additional  embarrassment  which  this  excess 
of  zeal  must  cause  them.  Their  enemies  are  enterprising 
and  determined,  their  friends  half-hearted,  and  in  some- 
cases  openly  mutinous  even  in  these  early  days.  Their 
main  chance  of  getting  the  horse  on  is  to  put  on  him  tho 
largest  possible  pair  of  blinkers,  and  to  drive  him  with  the 
gentlest  hand.  Then  comes  the  irreconcilable  section  of 
Radicals,  and  tears  off  the  blinkers,  exhibiting  what  is 
coming  to  the  frightened  animal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sawing  hi6  mouth  and  lashing  his  sides.  The  result  of  the 
process  in  ordinary  life  would  in  all  probability  be  a  very 
decided  spill.  If  airy  similar  accident  should  happen  in 
Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  to  distribute  his 
thanks  to  a  good  many  of  his  friends,  and  not  the  least 
.share  will  be  due  to  the  too  impatient  Radicals. 


THE  GAS  EXPLOSION. 

ON  Monday  last  a  busy  and  frequented  portion  of 
London  was  the  scene  of  an  awful  and  unprecedented 
catastrophe.  A  thing  that  had  never  happened  before  not 
only  took  place,  but  took  place  under  conditions  and  on  a 
scale  which  it  had  never  entered  the  head  of  the  wildest 
alarmist  to  imagine.  The  gas  exploded  in  a  main  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  six  hundred  yards  long.  The  explo- 
sion began  at  one  end  of  the  main  just  out  of  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  and  was  repeated  at  one  point  after 
another  until  it  reached  the  other  end  of  the  main  in 
Howland  Street.  It  was  not  continuous ;  but  where, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  there  was  a  weak  spot  in  the 
main  there  was  an  explosion.  Wherever  it  showed 
itself  the  force  was  terrific.  The  roadway  was  hurled 
into  the  air,  great  granite  blocks  being  lifted  to  the 
height  of  the  adjoining  houses  and  falling  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  building  ;  fronts  of  houses  were 
torn  out,  the  basements  were  lifted  up,  and  in  some 
instances  only  parts  of  the  shells  of  houses  were  left 
standing.  The  ruin  could  not  have  been  greater  if  that 
part  of  London  had  been  bombarded.  But,  great  as  was 
the  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  of  life  was  wonder- 
fully small,  and  so  was  the  amount  of  bodily  injuries 
that  could  be  immediately  ascertained.  The  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  which  must  have  been  felt  by  numbers 
who  sustained  no  external  injury  may  probably  largely 
increase  the  suffering  attributable  to  the  catastrophe ; 
but  very  few  persons  were  killed  or  seriously  hurt  at  the 
moment.  A  foot  passenger  who  was  present  has  de- 
scribed his  sensations,  and  has  said  that  he  was  suddenly 
whirled  from  off  the  ground  and  deposited  in  a  trench  in  the 
middle  of  the  road;  but  he  was  so  little  hurt,  or  even 
confused,  that  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  help  out  some 
children  who  had  been  blown  into  the  breach  with  him. 
No  flame  was  anywhere  visible  ;  but  there  is  said  to  have 
been  a  red  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  either  from  the  rust  on 
the  pipes  or  from  bricks  reduced  to  powder.  One  eye- 
witness first  saw  this  dust  rise  into  tho  air,  then  two  or 
three  people  iu  the  street  staggered  and  fell,  then  the 
ground  shook  under  him,  and  a  portion  of  the  street  in 
front  of  him  shot  up  into  the  air,  breaking  his  windows 
and  shattering  his  roof.  He  himself  was  not  injured. 
It  seems  natural  to  compare  this  explosion,  as  it  was  an 
explosion  of  gas,  with  explosions  in  coal-mines.  But, 
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although  the  cause  of  danger  was  the  same  that  pre- 
vails in  mines,  the  effects  of  the  explosion  were  much 
more  like  those  of  a  bombardment.  Those  endangered 
were  either  struck  or  buried  in  debris,  or  they  were  not. 
There  was  no  flame  to  bnrn  them,  and  the  air  they 
breathed  was  not  affected.  It  has  often  been  noticed  in 
sieges,  and  it  was  especially  noticeable  during  the  siege 
of  Paris,  that  the  number  of  people  killed,  and  even  the 
amount  of  injury  caused,  by  a  bombardment  is  much  less 
than  seems  possible.  In  the  same  way  in  this  gas  ex- 
plosion there  was  literally  in  some  places  a  rain  of  large 
granite  blocks,  but  the  number  of  people  who  came  out 
of  this  rain  uninjured  was  wonderfully  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  exposed  to  it. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe  is 
clear,  while  beyond  that  point  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
ascertained,  and  possibly  may  never  be  ascertained,  as  the 
destruction  has  been  too  complete  to  permit  much  ex- 
amination. The  Chartered  Gas  Company  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  laying  down  a  new  main  two  miles 
long,  from  Goswell  Road  to  Howland  Street.  The 
quantity  of  gas  needed  for  the  supply  of  London  becomes 
every  year  greater,  and  the  mains^along  which  the  gas  is 
sent  grow  bigger  and  bigger,  until  this  Company  found 
that  it  wanted  in  this  district  a  gigantic  pipe  a  yard  in 
diameter.  The  work  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
in  two  sections.  One  section  from  Bayley  Street  out  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Goswell  Road  was  complete 
and  in  use,  being  therefore  filled  with  gas.  The  other 
section  was  complete  from  Howland  Street  to  a  point  a 
few  feet  from  the  termination  of  the  first  section,  was  not 
in  use,  and  was  supposed  to  contain  nothing  but  atmo- 
spheric air.  Workmen  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  were 
employed  in  joining  the  two  sections, "but  the  junction  was 
not  completed.  No  gas  from  the  completed  section,  there- 
fore, could  have  found  its  way  into  the  Howland  Street 
section,  the  Bayley  Street  end  of  which  was  enclosed  with 
a  cap.  A  workman  was  doing  something  with  this  cap 
when  the  explosion  occurred ;  but,  as  he  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  One  sup-  j 
position  is  that  he  was  testing  with  a  candle  the  end  of  the 
Howland  Street  section  to  see  whether  there  might  not  be 
gas  in  the  main  which  was  escaping.  Another  supposition 
is  that  he  was  using  an  iron  tool  which  struck  against  a 
flint  and  produced  a  spark.  Anyhow,  there  was  a  flame 
which  came  into  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  How- 
land Street  main,  and  these  contents  were  of  the  pecu- 
liar kind  which  make  an  explosion  possible.  An  explosion 
can  only  take  place  when  there  is  a  combination  of  a 
certain  amount  of  gas  with  a  certain  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  when  this  combination  occur3  in  a  con- 
fined space.  Evidently,  thei'cforc,  instead  of  the  Howland 
Street  section  containing  only  atmospheric  air,  it  con- 
tained gas  too.  This  gas  must  have  found  its  way  in  at 
the  point  where  the  new  main  joined  the  other  main  in 
Howland  Street  with  which  it  was  to  be  connected.  It  was 
supposed  that  all  communication  was  rendered  impossible 
by  a  strong  iron  valve.  Here  was  the  mistake.  The 
valve  could  not  have  acted  as  it  was  meant  to  act.  It  was 
intended  to  exclude  gas,  and  it  did  not  exclude  it.  In 
order  to  produce  an  explosion  there  must  be,  roughly 
speaking,  one-sixth  part  of  gas  to  five  parts  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  accordingly  the  gas,  which  was  not  supposed  to 
be  present  at  all,  must  have  entered  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  form  one-sixth  of  the  contents  of  a  pipe  a  yard  wide  and 
six  hundred  yards  long.  If  the  valve  was  still  in  existence, 
it  might  be  possible  to  discover  what  was  the  defect  in  it. 
But  it  has  been  blown  to  atoms,  and  the  exact  form  of  the 
negligence  to  which  this  terrible  accident  was  attributable 
can  only  bo  conjectured. 

Alarming  as  the  accident  was,  both  from  its  terrible 
nature  and  from  its  complete  novelty,  those  on  the  spot 
fortunately  retained  their  presence  of  mind.  Neighbours 
and  policemen  at  once  set  to  work  to  extricate  sufferers, 
to  convey  them  to  the  hospital,  and  to  maintain  order.  The 
Gas  Company  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  survey  the 
damage  their  main  had  caused,  and  to  offer  relief  to  the 
injured.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Gas  Company  can 
afford  to  view  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind  with  indifference. 
It  may  charge  such  a  price  for  its  gas  as  will  give  a  divi- 
dend of  io  per  cent.  If,  therefore,  it  has  to  pay  compen- 
sation, it  will  only  raise  the  price  of  its  gas,  and  pay  the 
same  dividend  as  before.  But  wo  may  be  sure  that  this  is  not 
the  view  which  in  real  life  those  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Gas  Companies  arc  likely  to  take.  They  are  not 
cold-blooded  murderers  who  will  be  content  to  kill  people 


merely  because  their  pockets  will  not  suffer  for  their  neg- 
ligence. Nor  would  they  be  allowed  to  kill  them,  even  if 
they  wished.  This  accident  could  only  have  taken  place 
if  there  had  been  a  very  large'main  in  the  streets  affected. 
Gas  can  be  conve}Ted  in  small  pipes  or  lai-ge,  and  no  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  atmospheric  air  contained  in  little  pipes 
woidd  heave  granite  blocks  to  the  tops  of  houses.  The 
present  system  of  gas-making  is  to  drive  vast  volumes  of 
gas  through  large  pipes  from  distant  manufactories.  Thi3 
is  found  to  be  the  most  economical  system  for  supply- 
ing gas  to  such  a  vast  population  as  that  of  London. 
But,  if  the  system  were  recognized  as  dangerous, 
it  would  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  Gas 
Companies  would  be  forced  to  make  their  centres  of 
production  closer  to  each  other,  and  to  send  their  gas 
through  smaller  pipes.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  the  use  of  gas  and  the  possibility  of  the  recur- 
rences of  catastrophes  of  the  special  kind  that  has  just 
taken  place.  The  mode  of  supplying  gas  might  be 
changed,  and  then  such  an  accident  could  not  occur.  But 
at  present  it  is  much  too  early  to  infer  that  there  is  any 
probability  of  an  accident  of  this  kind  recurring.  No  one 
conceived  it  possible  that  it  could  occur.  Now  that  it  is 
known  to  be  possible,  very  simple  precautions  might,  it 
would  seem,  be  taken  against  its  recurrence.  It  has  been 
discovered  by  a  very  painful  experience  that  where  nothing 
but  atmospheric  air  is  supposed  to  be  present  there  may 
also  be  gas,  if  there  is  any  possible  connexion  between  the 
pipe  containing  air  and  another  pipe  containing  gas, 
although  precautions  have  been  taken  against  this  pos- 
sible connexion  being  an  actual  one.  The  science  and 
ingenuity  of  engineers  must  be  sadly  deficient  if  means 
cannot  be  devised  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  new  large 
pipe  by  some  safer  method  than  that  of  applying  a 
ilame  and  seeing  what  happens.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  the  inhabitants  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road  should  have  suffered  to  make  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation of  London  safer.  But  a  danger  that  no  one 
thought  of  has  been  revealed,  and  the  rest  of  the  metro- 
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polis  will  benefit  by  the  necessity  being  recognized  of 
guarding  against  this  unknown  danger. 


M.  SIMON  AND  THE  AMNESTY. 

TUT  JULES  SIMON  had  an  easy  task  before  him 
JJvJL  •  when  he  rose  to  convince  the  French  Senate  that 
no  adequate  arguments  had  been  advanced  in  behalf  of 
the  amnesty  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
point  of  fact  no  such  arguments  exist.  There  are  very 
good  reasons  for  pardoning  repentant  criminals,  and  some 
for  pardoning  criminals  who  are  not  repentant.  There 
may  even  be  good  reasons  for  granting  an  amnesty  to 
repentant  criminals  ;  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  taking  the  last  and  largest  step 
of  granting  an  amnesty  to  criminals  who  ask  nothing 
better  than  an  opportunity  of  repeating  their  crimes. 
The  denial  of  pardon  is  undoubtedly  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  punishes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  The 
wives  and  mothers  of  whom  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  the 
champion  in  the  Senate  may  plead  that  the  exile  of  their 
husbands  and  sons  is  in  a  sense  their  own  exile.  But 
neither  wives  nor  mothers  can  have  any  reasonable  in- 
terest in  the  restoration  of  their  husbands  and  sons  to 
civil  rights.  To  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  a  man  ought  to  wish  well  to  the  institutions 
which  he  helps  to  administer.  What  the  Communists 
think  of  the  institutions  of  France  is  perfectly  well 
known.  The  murders  and  the  fires  of  May  1871  bear  un- 
mistakable testimony  on  this  head,  and  identical  evidence 
is  given  every  day  by  journalists  who  make  no  pretence 
of  having  either  learned  or  forgotten  anything  in  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  that  time.  An  amnesty  to  the 
Communists  is  an  amnesty  to  the  members  of  a  conspi- 
racy which,  though  it  may  be  no  longer  formidable,  is 
still  existing.  The  theoi'y  of  government  which  the  Com- 
mune was  designed  to  embody  is  held  to-day  by  many 
thousands  of  Frenchmen.  The  means  which  the  Com- 
munists took  to  put  their  theory  in  practice  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  disowned  by  them.  To  restore  to  them 
their  civil  rights  is  consequently  to  give  a  share  in  the 
Government  to  men  who  are  pledged  by  their  antecedents 
and  convictions  to  overthrow  the  Government=  The  argu- 
ment that  an  amnesty  is  really  an  expression  of  contempt 
for  those  included  in  it — a  kind  of  contumelious  invitation 
to  them  to  do  their  worst,  and,  when  it  is  done,  to  admit 
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how  worthless  thai,  worst  is— is  a  littlo  too  refined  lor  ordi- 
nary people.  If  tho  Government  is  to  bo  respected,  it  is  not 
wise  to  treat  admission  io  a  share  in  it  us  the  last  and 
bitterest  insult  that  can  bo  offered  to  a  defeated  rebel. 
Less  subtle  observers  will  read  in  tho  plenary  amnesty  ono 
of  two  admissions — an  admission  that  in  tho  conflict  of 
187  i  there  were  faults  on  both  sides  ;  or  an  admission  that 
tho  side  which  then  got  tho  worst  of  it  is  now  strong- 
enough  to  extort  an  Act  of  Indemnity  from  its  adversaries. 
Neither  view  seems  likely  to  impress  Frenchmen  with  an 
increased  sense  of  the  stability  of  their  Republic. 

M.  Jules  Simon  was  also  happy  in  his  criticism  of  tho 
relations  of  tho  present  Cabinet  to  tho  amnesty.  Ho  admits 
of  course  that  when  onco  tho  country  has  mado  up  its 
mind  what  it  wants,  and  is  quite  clear  that  it  wants  it,  it 
is  useless  to  offer  further  resistance.     But  then,  ho  ob- 
serves, there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  making  the 
surrender.    Tho  man  who  has  stood  out  against  a  pro- 
posal in  all  its  stages  down  to  the  last  is  not  the  right 
man  to  take  the  command  in  tho  last  stage.    His  business 
is  to  make  way  for  those  whose  views  have  got  the  better 
of  his.      There  are   plenty  of  Senators  and  Deputies 
who  could  have  proposed  a  plenary  amnesty  to  the  Com- 
munists without  any  sacrifice  of  their  convictions.  They 
have  been  partisans  of  the  amnesty  all  along,'  and  nothing 
could  bo  more  natural  than  that  they  should  be  the  persons 
chosen  to  finally  grant  it.    But  this  is  not,  according  to 
M.  Simon,  the  position  of  M.  de  Freycinet   and  his 
colleagues.  All  that  M.  Simon  can  say  against  the  amnesty 
has  been  said  with  equal  decision,  if  less  eloquence,  by 
members    of    the    present   Cabinet.      The  distinction 
between  political  and  non-political  offences  is  of  their 
invention.     The    plea    that     rebels    who     want  the 
power,  but  not  the  will,  to  rebel  over  and  over  again 
are    not    proper    objects    of    rehabilitating  legislation 
is  their  plea.    If  M.  de  Freycinet  thinks  that  the  time 
has  come  when  resistance  to  a  popular  demand  is  no  longer 
possible,  why  does  he  not  make  way  for  those  by  whom 
the  demand  has  been  consistently  urged  ?    Of  course,  as 
M.  Simon  very  well  knows,  there  are  reasons  against 
taking  this  course  which  M.  de  Freycinet  may  be  excused 
for  thinking  conclusive.    But  they  are  not  reasons  that 
can  be  produced  in  public,  so  that  M.  Simon's  challenge 
was  a  perfectly  safe  one.    M.  de  Freycinet  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  convinced  himself  that  the  continuance  in 
office  of  the  present  Ministry  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country.    It  is  indispensable,  that  is,  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  M.  Gambetta's  policy  ;  and  M.  de  Freycinet  has  a 
right  to  think  that  in  the  present  position  of  affairs  this  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country  are  exchangeable  terms.  To 
make  way  for  the  men  who  have  always  advocated  an 
amnesty  to  the  Communists  would  be  to  hand  over  the 
conduct  of  affairs  to  M.  Gambetta's  worst  enemies.  Tho 
main  object  of  conceding  the  amnesty  at   the  present 
moment  is  to  prevent  the  Extreme  Left  from  arriving  at 
power  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  plea  that  the  Government 
has  refused  it. 

When,  however,  M.  Simon's  eloquence  has  been  properly 
admired,  and  the  theoretical  force  of  his  arguments 
admitted,  there  remains  the  question  whether  he  was 
well  advised  in  advising  the  Senate  as  he  did.  This  is 
not  an  inquiry  to  which  a  reply  can  be  given  offhand.  It 
may  of  course  be  argued  that,  if  M.  Simon  is  sincere  in 
thinking  that  an  amnesty  ought  not  to  be  granted,  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  make  the  speech  he  did.  This  is  hardly, 
however,  a  statement  which  has  much  meaning  when  ap- 
plied to  so  seasoned  a  politician  as  M.  Simon.  He  is  bound 
to  take  some  account  of  tho  consequences  by  which  the 
action  he  advises  may  be  followed,  and  not  to  limit  his 
observation  to  bare  abstract  considerations.  In  theory,  the 
Senate  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  French  Legislature, 
and  as  such  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  allowing  no 
measure  to  pass  of  which  it  does  not  thoroughly  approve. 
In  practice,  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  has  yet 
to  make  good  its  position  in  the  State.  As  such  it  may 
be  highly  inexpedient  for  it  to  strain  its  powers  too  soon 
or  too  far.  Hereafter  perhaps  it  may  be  strong  enough  to 
defy  its  adversaries,  and  to  defeat  them  on  a  field  chosen 
by  themselves.  As  yet  it  is  weak  enough  to  make  dis- 
cretion a  more  valuable  quality  than  valour.  The  true 
policy  for  a  young  Second  Chamber  to  adopt  is  to  make 
itself  useful  before  claiming  to  be  indispensable.  It  should 
aim  at  getting  a  reputation  for  improving  the  Bills  sent 
up  to  it,  whether  by  omissions  or  additions,  in  all  such 
ways  as  do  not  provoke  a  conflict  with  the  popular  House. 
By  this  means  the  Conservative  instincts  of  the  nation 


may  come  to  regard  tho  Senate  as  their  natural  protector, 
and  any  proposal  for  its  abolition  might  then  be  taken  as 
a  signal  for  serious  and  sustained  resistance.    At  present 
there  is  no  evidenco  that  tho  Senate  has  made  good  its 
Claim  to  this  character,  or  at  all  events  that  it  is  generally 
held  to  have  done  so.    It  is  doubtful  whether  a  proposal 
to  amoud  tho  Constitution  by  limiting  tho  powers  of  I1"'. 
Second  Chamber  and  giving  it  at  most  asort  of  suspensive 
veto  would  not  bo  considered  rather  as  taking  away  a  pos- 
siblo   cause   of   constitutional   strife    than  as  seriously 
weakening  a  constitutional  safeguard.    Now  to  advise  the 
rejection  of  the  amnesty — and,  above  all,  for  M.Jules 
Simon  to  advise  it— was  to  run  an  appreciable  risk  of  seeing 
some  such  legislation  as  this  attempted.    The  part  which 
M.  Gamuetta  had  taken  in  tho  introduction  and  discussion 
of  tho  Bill  showed  that  he  at  least  esteemed  it  of  extra- 
ordinary importance,  and  this  fact  alone  might  have  shown 
M.  Simon  upon  how  dangerous  a  path  he  was  inviting  the 
Senate  to  enter.    There  are  times  when  a  David  may  meet 
and  slay  a  Goliath,  but  there  should  bo  a  very  strong 
assurance  of  victory  to  justify  bo  unequal  a  conflict.  If 
M.  Simon  had  been  in  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies,  things 
would  have  been  different.    To  defeat  M.  Gambetta  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  have  been  to  show  that  he 
was  weaker  than  ho  thought  himself.     But  to  defeat 
him  in  the  Senate  may  be  only  to  expose  the  Senate 
to  his  attacks,  and  M.  Gambetta's  attacks  arc  likely  to 
be  more  severe  than  tho  Senate  would   find  it  easy  to 
withstand.    Whether  the  course  which  the  Senate  adopted 
was  open  to  the  same  objections  as  a  refusal  to  grant  an 
amnesty  at  all  is  another  question.    The  distinction  drawn 
in  M.  Bozenau's  amendment  is  certainly  a  sound  one,  and 
is  not,  in  terms,  inconsistent  with  the  new  compromise 
proposed  by  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Unless,  however, 
the  Government  disclaim  the  intention  attributed  to  them 
of  pardoning  all  Communists,  whether  condemned  for 
common  law  crimes  or  not,  the  acceptance  of  this  compro- 
mise by  the  Senate  will  be  a  worse  surrender  than  the 
acceptance  of  the  Bill  in  its  original  form. 


PHILANTHROPIC  TYRANNY. 

Tip  HE  Government  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
JL  lately  vied  with  one  another  in  the  cheap  asceticism 
of  interfering  with  the  comforts  of  classes  to  which  no 
Ministers,  no  peers,  and  few  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  present  belong.  The  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  for  the  most 
part  in  moderate  quantities,  beer,  wine,  or  spirits  ;  but 
only  persons  below  a  certain  social  rank  habitually 
frequent  public-houses.  The  evil  consequences  of  excess 
have  during  late  years  attracted  general  attention  ;  and  a 
fanatical  agitation  against  the  use  of  fermented  liquors 
has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  rational  attempts  to 
check  intemperance.  The  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
approval  of  several  members  of  the  Government,  though 
not  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  has  sanctioned  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  project  of  referring  to  the  decision  of  local 
majorities  the  question  whether  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  in 
any  parish  or  district  be  altogether  prohibited.  By  a 
second  vote  the  House  has  determined  that  public-houses 
ought  to  be  closed  on  Sundays,  except  for  the  sale  during 
a  few  hours  of  beer  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 
The  Welsh  members,  who  mainly  represent  the  Dissenting 
preachers,  almost  unanimously  supported  a  proposal  that 
public-houses  should  in  the  Principality  be  altogether 
closed  on  Sundays.  Several  of  these  measures  or  reso- 
lutions are  partly  designed  to  punish  the  licensed 
victuallers  for  their  indiscreetly  ostentatious  support  of 
Conservative  candidates  at  the  late  election ;  but  the 
crime  for  which  they  are  to  suffer  is  not  so  much  political 
heresy  as  unexpected  electoral  weakness.  The  publicans 
were  quite  as  active  in  1874  as  in  1880  ;  but,  when  they 
had  helped  to  return  a  majority,  their  interests  were 
treated  with  consideration  and  deference  by  Liberals  as 
well  as  by  Conservatives.  During  the  debates  on  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  Bills  and  motions  in  the  earlier 
Sessions  of  the  last  Parliament  almost  every  speaker 
was  anxious  to  guard  himself  against  the  suspicion  of 
meditating  injustice  to  the  meritorious  and  powerful  body 
of  licensed  victuallers. 

The  Permissive  Bill  Associations  are  now  thought  to 
control  more  votes  than  the  publicans,  and  they  command 
corresponding  respect.  French  or  American  Protectionists 
could  not  be  more  indifferent  than  the  partisans  of  local 
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option  or  Sunday  closing  to  the  wishes  and  rights  of  the 
great  body  of  consumers.  The  Welsh  members,  pi'ofessing 
to  believe  that  keepers  of  public-houses  would  like  a 
Sunday  holiday,  utterly  disregarded  the  interests  of  the 
customers  who  were  to  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  the 
means  of  refreshment.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  though  he 
is  by  the  Budget  imposing  a  heavy  fine  on  the  publicans 
who  were  guilty  of  opposing  him  at  the  election,  admits 
the  justice  of  compensation  for  the  possible  abolition  of 
their  trade.  No  member  thinks  of  compensating  thirsty 
pedestrians  who  may  be  unable  on  a  Sunday  to  procure  a 
room  to  rest  in  or  a  glass  of  beer.  The  House  of  Lords 
discussed  in  the  same  spirit  the  expediency  of  interfering 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  even  the  apologists  for  freedom  too  often 
accept  the  theories  of  their  antagonists,  while  they  con- 
tend that  public  opinion  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  extreme 
measures  of  prohibition.  The  pretence  that  the  only  reason 
for  meddling  is  the  unpopularity  of  excessive  restric- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  customary  tribute  which  common 
sense  pays  to  cant.  The  agitation  can  be  effectually 
encountered  only  by  challenging  its  main  assumption.  It 
would  not  be  expedient  to  abolish  the  sale  or  consumption 
of  fermented  liquors,  even  if  the  change  could  be  imme- 
diately accomplished  without  risk  of  resistance.  The 
customs  and  ceremonies  which  promote  habits  of  drinking 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  society  are  probably  mis- 
chievous, as  they  are  certainly  useless ;  but  they  will  be 
gradually  and  voluntarily  discontinued,  like  the  similar 
practices  which  were  universal  only  a  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  not  the  business  of  refined  and  dis- 
interested observers  to  meddle  with  the  pleasures  or  hap- 
piness of  others. 

The  unopposed  adoption  of  Mr.  Pease's  amendment  to 
the  motion  for  closing  all  public-houses  on  Sundays  might 
plausibly  be  supposed  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  members  in  general  are  probably  content 
to  have  redeemed  by  an  inoperative  vote  the  vague  and 
insincere  pledges  which  they  may  have  given  at  the  elec- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  several  other  branches  of  proposed 
legislation,  they  complacently  reflect  that  nothing  can  be 
done  this  year,  and  that  the  Government  has  undertaken 
to  produce  a  future  measure,  of  which  the  principle  and 
the  machinery  have  probably  not  yet  been  devised.  Almost 
all  recent  projects  have  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of 
public-houses,  with  the  inconvenience  of  rendering  the  ex- 
istent monopoly  closer  and  more  profitable ;  yet  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Kimberley  have  lately  expressed  doubts 
whether  increased  accommodation  promotes  intemperance  ; 
and  they  have  even  raised  the  question  whether  the  trade 
ought  not  to  be  free.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  which 
was  formerly  tried  at  Liverpool,  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy ;  but  the  evils  resulting  from  the  multiplication 
of  beer-houst'S  seem  to  show  that  a  discretionary  system 
of  licensing  is  advisable,  and,  on  the  whole,  no  ground 
for  an  alteration  of  existing  law  and  practice  has  yet  been 
clearly  established.  The  scheme  of  transferring  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  municipal  bodies  has  been  definitively  aban- 
doned ;  and  if  the  trade  is  to  be  tolerated,  it  cannot  be 
much  further  restricted.  Local  option,  or,  in  other  words, 
permissive  legislation,  would  involve  a  dereliction  of  duty 
by  Parliament.  The  rights  of  consumers  might  perhaps  be 
justly  disregarded  on  grounds  of  general  expediency  deter- 
mined by  the  Legislature  ;  but  as  long  as  any  proceeding 
is  not  condemned  by  law,  it  must  be  considered 
to  be  allowable,  irrespectively  of  the  opinion  or  caprice  of 
any  local  majority  of  ratepayers.  No  recent  controversy  has 
been  so  largely  affected  by  insincerity.  Almost  all  dis- 
putants affect  to  assert  or  admit  that  it  is  wrong  to  drink 
or  to  sell  liquor,  though  only  extreme  enthusiasts  propose 
to  abolish  the  traffic.  That  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
beer  arc  wholesome,  useful,  and  necessary  is  a  proposition 
more  generally  believed  than  affirmed.  It  would  follow 
that  a  practice  which  is  permissible  on  other  days  is  not 
necessarily  deleterious  or  criminal  on  Sundays  ;  but  the 
prejudice  which  was  countenanced  by  Mr.  Stevenson's 
motion  and  Mr.  Pease's  amendment  will  prevail  until  it  is 
disturbed  by  a  counter  agitation.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  perhaps  scarcely  conscious  that  it  has  pledged  itself  to 
the  absurd  doctrine  that  a  publican  duly  licensed  to  sell 
beer  and  spirits  should  on  Sundays  be  allowed  to  sell 
nothing  but  beer. 

If  Parliament  is  unwise  enough  to  humour  the  meddling 
propensities  of  agitating  philanthropists,  it  will  probably 
find  itself  confronted  by  a  more  formidable  expression  of 
popular  opinion.     Sir  Richard  Ckoss  lately  warned  the 


House  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  peace  if 
any  attempts  were  made  to  close  the  public-houses  of 
London  on  Sunday.  A  proposal  of  the  kind  many  years 
ago  produced  riotous  movements  which  were  thought 
sufficiently  formidable  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the 
measure.  Notwithstanding  the  alleged  popularity  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act  in  Ireland,  the  large  towns  have, 
through  considerations  of  prudence,  been  exempted  from 
its  operation.  In  England  half  the  population  lives  in 
towns,  and  perhaps  a  third  in  large  towns.  It  would  be 
anomalous,  if  not  impossible,  to  provide  separately  for  the 
remainder.  In  the  next  Session  the  Government  will 
probably  be  obliged  to  confess  that  their  promise  of  com- 
prehensive legislation  cannot  be  practically  redeemed.  The 
present  Ministers  and  their  majority  may  be  disposed  to  try 
experiments  at  the  cost  of  landowners  and  capitalists,  but 
they  will  shrink  from  a  contest  with  the  lower  middle 
class  and  with  the  great  body  of  workmen.  If  the  pub- 
licans are  well  advised,  they  will  keep  their  own  interests 
in  the  background,  and  allow  the  great  community  of  con- 
sumers to  represent  the  cause  which  is  common  to  vendors 
and  purchasers.  Parliament  often  takes  pleasure  in  annoy- 
ing single  trades  and  professions,  especially  those  which 
are  weak  in  numbers.  The  sufferers  can  generally  be 
accused  of  selfishness  or  of  an  exclusive  regard  to  their 
own  interests,  which  in  matters  of  taxation  are  necessarily 
opposed  to  those  of  the  public.  It  is  only  when  one 
interest  after  another  is  threatened  and  harassed  that  the 
victims  of  injustice  combine,  as  in  1874,  against  their 
oppressors.  The  Sunday  or  week-day  customei-s  of  public- 
houses  are  too  numerous  and  too  formidable  to  be  safely 
attacked.  They  have  perhaps  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
understood  the  vexatious  interference  to  which  they  may 
be  exposed;  but  when  they  resist,  their  reclamations  will 
not  fail  to  command  attention.  The  House  of  Lords  will 
be  well  advised  in  not  competing  with  the  advocates  of 
schemes  of  restriction.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  has  been  often  mentioned  in  compli- 
mentary language,  but  it  contains  no  practical  remedy  for 
the  evil  which  it  denounces.  Declamations  by  Committees 
or  by  orators  on  the  objections  to  drunkenness  are  useless, 
although  they  may  be  decorous.  It  is  an  awkwai'd  con- 
trivance to  spread  a  net  for  the  offenders  with  meshes  so 
small  as  to  catch  moderate  consumers.  The  Temperance 
agitators  should  be  warned  that  their  object  is  not  merely 
difficult  to  attain,  but  that  it  is  bad  in  itself. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

MEN  are  employers  or  workmen  before  they  are  poli- 
ticians, and  the  opposition  to  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  is  characterized  by  a  delightful  independence  of  party 
ties.  The  proposal  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee 
was  defended  on  Tuesday  as  though  it  were  the  last  plank 
that  stood  between  mine-owners  and  ruin.  The  words 
Employers'  Liability  are  so  tremendous  that  those  who  are 
frightened  by  them  are  quite  unable  to  draw  nice  distinc- 
tions. But  for  this,  some  of  the  speakers  would  have  seen 
that  what  they  were  really  opposing  was  not  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  but  Mr.  Macdonald's.  The  notion  that  a  mine- 
owner  is  to  be  liable  for  the  negligence  of  every  man  in 
his  mine,  though  he  may  not  and  cannot  have  had  any 
voice  in  the  hiring  of  him,  or  any  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  he  is  careful  or  reckless,  is  certainly  alarming ; 
but  it  is  not  a  notion  which  has  any  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment Bill.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  guarding  against 
any  confusion  between  this  proposal  and  their  own  the 
Government  may  not  have  chosen  precisely  the  words 
best  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose ;  but  the  correction 
of  this  imperfection  does  not  need  a  Select  Committee. 
What  the  House  of  Commons  was  really  urged  to  do  on 
Tuesday  was  to  abandon  its  function  of  amending  a  Bill 
in  Committee  altogether.  If  the  definition  of  superinten- 
dence and  the  limit  of  compensation  are  matters  too  high 
for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  whole  life  of  a 
Bill  between  the  second  and  third  readings  had  better  be 
passed  upstairs.  In  the  present  instance  there  was  a 
special  reason  why  this  course  should  not  be  adopted. 
The  proceedings  of  a  Select  Committee  are  necessarily  less 
public  than  those  of  the  House ;  and,  in  the  interest  of 
the  employers  themselves,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  any 
alteration  of  the  Bill  should  be  effected  in  open  day.  If  it 
could  be  said  with  any  show  of  correctness  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  had  contrived  to  get  the  Bill 
into  a  corner,  and  had  there  pulled  it  to  pieces  at  their 
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leisure,  any  gain  that  the  masters  might  derive  from  the 

process  would  bo  of  very  short  duration. 

More  than  this,  tho  motivo  which  really  justifies  the 
reference  of  a  J. $ i  11  to  a  Select  Committee  is  quito  wanting 
in  this  case.  A  Select  Committco  is  useful  when  tho 
principle  of  a  Bill  is  generally  admitted,  but  thcro  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  about  tho  provisions  by  which 
effect  is  to  be  given  to  tho  principle.  Hero,  however,  tho 
difference  goes  much  deopcr.  What  the  opponents  of  tho 
Hill  object  to  is  not  this  or  that  modo  of  defining  or  en- 
forcing an  employer's  liability,  but  tho  admission  that 
such  a  liability  can  fairly  or  prudently  bo  recognized.  Mr. 
KKOWLBS's  amendment  was  avowedly  moved  with  tho  in- 
tention of  instructing  tho  Select  Committco  to  consider 
■whether  a  Workmen's  Insnranco  Bill  would  not  be  pre- 
ferable to  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  it  may  be  so  ;  but  the  question  is  not  one 
that  can  be  settled  by  a  Select  Committee.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  ask  a  Select  Committee  to  say  whether  an 
increased  beer  duty  would  not  be  better  than  the  addition 
of  a  penny  to  the  Income-tax.  The  Government  has 
decided  to  make  a  certain  proposal  to  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Knou  ts  thinks  that  they  ought  to  have  made  another 
proposal  instead.  That,  if  he  can  establish  it,  may  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  tho  Government  proposal, 
and  considering  Mr.  Knowees's  ;  but  this  is  not  an 
operation  which  can  be  performed  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. Indeed  the  case  against  referring  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  is  even 
stronger  than  the  case  against  referring  the  Budget 
resolutions  to  a  Select  Committee.  An  increased  beer 
duty  and  an  increased  Income-tax  are  at  least  alter- 
native proposals.  The  gap  in  tho  revenue  might  be  filled 
by  either  expedient,  and  the  choice  of  one  consequently 
implies  the  rejection  of  the  other.  But  liability  and  insur- 
ance are  not  even  alternatives.  There  is  no  reason  why 
both  should  not  be  adopted.  They  are  directed  to  different 
ends,  and  to  ends  which  are  in  no  sense  incompatible.  The 
object  of  such  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill  as  that  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
accidents ;  the  object  of  a  Bill  to  establish  compulsory 
assurance  would  be  to  lessen  the  injuries  inflicted  by  acci- 
dents. Underneath  the  one  lies  the  assumption  that,  if 
more  care  were  taken,  many  accidents  which  now  happen 
would  not  happen.  Underneath  the  other  lies  the 
assumption  that,  no  matter  how  much  care  is  taken,  a 
large  number  of  accidents  will  happen.  Mr.  Knowles  says, 
in  effect,  to  the  workman — Here  is  a  plan  by  which,  if  you 
lose  your  leg,  you  shall  have  the  doctor's  bill  paid  and  be 
kept  from  starving  afterwards.  The  workman  answers 
that,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  Mr.  Knowles,  he  would  rather 
keep  his  leg  ;  and  that,  if  his  master  is  bound  over  in  a 
sufficient  penalty  to  take  certain  precautions,  his  chance  of 
keeping  his  leg  will  be  very  much  greater.  The  House  of 
Commons  may  fairly  be  asked  to  consider  both  sugges- 
tions ;  but  it  will  not  consider  them  to  much  purpose  if  it 
regards  the  one  as  excluding  the  other.  However  impor- 
tant it  may  be  to  protect  workmen  against  the  conse- 
quences of  accidents,  it  is  equally  important,  if  it  is 
possible,  to  protect  them  against  the  occurrence  of 
accidents. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
is  founded  is  simple  and  rational.  The  employer  is  to 
be  held  liable  for  accidents  caused  immediately  or  medi- 
ately by  his  own  negligence.  The  cases  in  which  the 
negligence  of  an  employer  can  be  the  direct  cause  of  an 
accident  can  only  occur  in  very  small  works.  But  cases 
in  which  the  negligence  of  an  employer  is  the  indirect 
cause  of  an  accident  occur  in  the  very  largest  works. 
Wherever  there  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  person 
in  authority,  and  this  negligence  leads  to  an  accident, 
there  is  a  presumption  that  the  employer's  negligence  is 
indirectly  to  blame  for  what  has  taken  place.  If  he  had 
taken  more  pains  about  the  selection  of  his  subordinates, 
they  would  have  been  more  deserving  of  the  trust  placed 
in  them.  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  unintentionally  gave  proof 
of  the  need  of  making  it  more  to  the  master's  interest  to 
be  careful  in  the  choice  he  makes.  "  Right  or  wrong,"  he 
said,  "  a  master  must  uphold  his  agent,  otherwise  his  in- 
"  fluence  over  his  workmen  would  be  destroyed."  It  does 
not  much  matter  to  the  present  purpose  whether  this 
doctrine  is  true  or  not  true.  If  it  is  true,  and  the  master 
will,  on  the  whole,  do  well  to  uphold  his  agent  "  right  or 
"wrong,"  it  becomes  the  more  important  that  the  master 
should  be  bound  over  in   the  most  stringent  manner 


possiblo  to  exercise  duo  caro  in  appointing  an  agent.  If 
it  is  not  true,  it  is  equally  important  that  flic  master  shall 
bo  brought  to  seo  that  ho  must  not  uphold  his  agent  as  a 
matter  of  courso,  and  without  any  inquiry  into  tho  facts; 
of  tho  caso,  and  there  is  no  means  of  doing  this  moro 
efficacious  than  holding  him  responsible  for  tho  wrongs 
dono  by  tho  agent.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  to  whom 
authority  is  delegated  should  bo  a  good  servant  to  his  cm-1 
plover.  Ho  should  also  bo  a  good  servant  as  regards 
tho  men  committed  to  his  charge.  It  is  not  enough  that  his 
employer  when  engaging  him  should  insist  upon  his  produc- 
ing testimony  to  his  excellence  in  accounts  or  his  ingenuity 
in  invention.  These  aro  important  considerations,  no 
doubt;  but  one  not  less  important  is,  that  ho  should  bring 
testimony  to  the  care  which  ho  takes  in  the  discharge  of 
his  own  duties  or  in  tho  choice  of  those  to  whom  ho  will 
havo  to  delegate  tho  performance  of  them.  Make  the 
employer  understand  that  he  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  those 
of  his  workmen  whom  he  has  appointed  to  havo  tho 
superintendence  of  others,  and  ho  will  take  very  much 
more  trouble  in  making  inquiries  before  appointing  them. 
Make  him  understand  that,  if  he  delegates  to  a  subor- 
dinate the  duty  of  making  these  appointments,  he  will  still 
be  liable  for  accidents  caused  by  the  negligence  of  tho 
workmen  so  chosen,  and  then  he  will  be  very  critical  of  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  that  subordinate.  There  is  no 
way  of  bringing  home  this  liability  to  an  employer's  mind 
except  by  fining  him  for  his  omission  to  exercise  sufficient 
care.  It  is  impossible  for  the  man  who  has  been  injured 
by  the  negligence  of  a  superintendent  or  other  person 
having  authority  over  him  to  prove  that  the  employer  was 
careless  in  the  choice  he  made  of  that  superintendent.  The 
alternative  is  to  make  the  master's  responsibility  for  any 
negligence  of  his  superintendent's  too  clear  to  be  for  a- 
moment  out  of  his  mind.  In  aiming  at  this,  the  Govern- 
ment have  got  hold  of  a  sound  idea,  and  to  allow  of  its 
excision  would  be  to  deprive  the  Bill  of  the  one  element 
which  makes  it  really  valuable. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  LORDS. 

THE  House  of  Lords  has  twice  this  week  been  busy 
with  elementary  education.  On  Monday  Lord 
Spencer's  Bill  to  make  the  enforcement  of  school  attend- 
ance more  general  was  read  a  second  time.  The  principal 
object  of  this  Bill  is  to  give  School  Attendance  Committees 
the  same  power  of  making  by-laws  that  School  Boards  have. 
It  is  found  easier  to  enforce  attendance  under  by-laws 
than  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1876,  and  by  this 
Bill  this  facility  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
The  gradual  spread  of  compulsion  has  made  the  contrast 
between  districts  subject  to  by-laws  and  districts  not  SO' 
subject  very  patent  and  very  irksome.  So  long  as  only  a 
few  great  towns  had  by-laws  there  was  little  real  hardship 
to  parents  in  the  fact  that,  while  their  children  could  not 
earn  money,  the  children  of  other  parents  could  earn  it. 
Between  a  great  town  and  the  country  outside  the  indus- 
trial rivalry  is  not  great.  The  town  parent  saw  all  the 
children  likely  to  compete  in  the  labour  market  with  his. 
own  children  exposed  to  the  same  disability,  and  it  did 
not  concern  him  that  beyond  the  town  boundary 
there  were  other  children  who  might  go  to  work  and 
no  educational  authority  say  them  nay.  Bat  as- 
School  Boards  became  more  numerous,  compulsion  be- 
came more  and  more  common  even  in  country  districts, 
and  then  the  difference  between  the  position  of  children 
under  by-laws  and  that  of  children  not  under  by-laws 
was  brought  home  to  parents  in  a  very  practical 
way.  The  least  that  the  law  can  do  for  a  parent  whom 
it  has  deprived  of  his  children's  labour  is  to  set  up  one 
and  the  same  measure  for  all  parents  in  the  same  position 
of  life.  When  it  is  onq?.  understood  that  all  over  the 
country  children  under  a  specified  age  are  not  allowed  to 
go  to  work,  such  a  prohibition  will  cease  to  be  felt  as  a 
special  and  exceptional  hardship.  But  so  long  as  this  law 
is  binding  in  one  village  and  not  binding  in  another,  the 
parents  who  are  inconvenienced  by  it  will  naturally  feel 
themselves  hardly  dealt  with.  Whether  the  matter  is 
looked  at  from  the  parent's  point  of  view  or  from 
the  child's,  the  conclusion  is  the  same.  If  half  the 
parents  in  England  have  to  forego  their  children's 
earnings  up  to  a  certain  age,  why  should  other  parents 
bo  more  leniently  dealt  with  ?     If  half  the  children 
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in  England  have  the  benefits  of  education  secured  to  them 
by  law,  why  should  the  interests  of  the  other  half  be  left 
uncared  for  ?  The  objection  raised  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  did  not  really  touch  Lord  Spencer's  Bill.  It 
comes  to  this,  that  compulsion  sometimes  bears  hardly  on 
parents  who  have  not  the  means  of  insuring  that  their 
children  go  to  school  wheu  they  are  sent.  That  is  a 
reason  for  applying  the  law  with  judgment  and  kindness  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  reason  for  keeping  the  application  of  the 
law  partial  instead  of  making  it  general.  The  more  uni- 
versal a  law  is,  the  easier  it  is,  on  the  whole,  to  secure 
obedience  to  it.  If  the  new  Bill  does  nothing  to  protect 
the  father  whose  boys  go  bird's-nesting  while  he  supposes 
them  to  be  at  school,  it  will  at  least  remove  the  contrast 
there  is  at  present  between  the  father  who  is  brought  to 
book  for  his  children's  truancy  and  the  father  to  whom 
his  children's  truancy  causes  no  inconvenience.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset  must  be  acquainted  with  a  very  exceptional 
set  of  magistrates,  or  he  would  hardly  say  that  magistrates 
are  inclined  to  be  severe  on  poor  parents  in  such  circum- 
stances. It  is  impossible  that  a  law  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school  should  be  brought  into 
operation  without  some  cases  of  hardship  ;  but  we  should 
have  been  disposed  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  magis- 
trates has,  as  a  rule,  been  lenient  rather  than  severe. 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Norton  put  a  question  to  the  Lord 
President  which  reopened  to  some  extent  the  discussion 
on  the  Fourth  Schedule.  Lord  Norton  asked  whether 
almost  all  the  Inspectors  of  the  Education  Department  had 
not  deprecated  grants  to  elementary  schools  under  the 
Eourth  Schedule.  Lord  Spencer's  reply  betrayed  a  little 
of  that  irritation  which  is  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  de- 
partment who  knows  that  his  own  experts  are  against  him. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  word  "  almost,"  which  had 
been  wanting  in  the  original  form  of  the  question,  and  tried 
to  show  that  Lord  Norton  had  exaggerated  the  opinions 
even  of  those  Inspectors  who  had  condemned  the  Fourth 
Schedule.  Upon  the  first  point  Lord  Spencer  was  un- 
doubtedly right.  It  was  an  oversight  to  speak  of  all  the 
Inspectors.  But  Lord  Norton  would  not  have  been  far 
wrong  if,  instead  of  "all  the  Inspectors,"  he  had  said  "all  the 
"  Inspectors  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reporting  on 
the  "  subject."  The  public  appetite  for  Blue-books  might 
be  a  little  jaded  if  the  reports  of  all  the  126  School  In- 
spectors were  eveiy  year  published.  Only  a  few,  thei-e- 
fore,  are  printed  each  year,  and  it  will  not  be  till  about  1885 
that  we  shall  know  the  opinion  of  every  School  Inspector 
upon  this  point.  Perhaps  a  return  to  common  sense  on 
the  part  of  school  managers,  if  not  on  the  part  of  the 
Education  Department,  may  by  that  time  have  rendered 
their  evidence  unimportant.  So  far,  however,  as  wo  know, 
all  the  Inspectors  who  have  reported  upon  the  Fourth 
Schedule  have  done  so  unfavourably.  They  say  that  it 
lowers  the  quality  of  the  really  elementary  education  given 
in  the  school,  and  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  secure  any 
real  progress  in  secondary  education.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  all  they  say  against  it ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  seems  to 
be  enough. 

Lord  Spencer's  correction  of  Lord  Norton's  account  of 
the  opinions  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  FiTcn  does 
not  come  to  much.  Mr.  Arnold,  as  our  readers  know,  is 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  elementary 
schools,  and  wishes  in  place  of  them  to  see  what  the 
Germans  call  Nuturhundc — the  simplest  explanation,  that 
is,  of  natural  phenomena — and  the  main  facts  of  English 
history,  taught  to  every  child  as  part  of  its  regular  class- 
work.  Lord  Spencer  says,  by  way  of  correction,  that  Mr. 
Arnold  thinks  that  Lntin  and  French  have  a  special  claim 
to  be  included  in  the  Fourth  Schedule.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  these  two  statements.  It  is  open  to 
Mr.  Arnold  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  list  of  special  sub- 
jects altogether,  and  yet  to  hold  that,  if  there  must  be  a 
list  of  special  subjects,  Latin  and  French  have  a  para- 
mount claim  to  be  included  in  it.  Mr.  Fitch's  contention, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that,  whatever  subjects  ought  to  be 
contained  in  the  Fourth  Schedule,  foreign  languages 
should  not  be  among  them.  Exceptional  children,  he  says, 
should  be  helped  into  secondary  schools,  and  so  the 
primary  school  bo  no  longer  tempted  to  "  spoil  its  own 
"  unity  of  purpose,  and  do  injustice  to  the  majority  of  its 
"  scholars,  by  attempting  more  ambitious  work  than  it  can 
"  hope  to  do  thoroughly  well."  Lord  Spencer  objects 
that  an  important  qualification  has  here  been  left  out, 
because  Mr.  Fitch  goes  on  to  say  that  the  claims 
of   certain    other    specific    subjects  are  much  higher 


than  those  of  foreign  languages.  That  is  true  ;  but  why 
does  Mr.  Fitch  rate  them  higher  ?  Chiefly  because 
"  every  one  of  them  is  so  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
"  course  that  it  can  be  begun  and  taught  in  a  rudiment- 
"  ary  way  even  in  the  lowest  classes."  But  subjects 
taught  in  this  way  do  not  belong  to  the  Fourth  Schedule 
at  all.  If  the  Lord  President  will  turn  to  the  Code,  he 
will  see  that  what  Mr.  Fitch  contemplates  is  provided  for  by 
Art.  19,  par.  C,  and  not  by  the  Fourth  Schedule.  A  grant 
depending  on  the  examination  of  whole  classes  is  a  diffe- 
rent thing  from  a  grant  depending  on  the  examination  of 
particular  children.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  former  will 
injure  either  elementary  or  secondary  education.  There  is 
fear,  and  more  than  fear,  that  the  latter  will  injure  both. 


MR.  AUBERON  HERBERT  ON  STATE  EDUCATION. 

"jVTR-  AUBERON  HERBERT  is  a  thinker  in  whom  the  late 
-LtJL  J.  S.  Mill  would  have  delighted,  had  he  been  still  among 
us.  He  is  a  standing  proof  that  the  march  of  modern  convention- 
alism has  not  yet  crushed  out  all  individuality  of  sentiment  or  of 
speech.  Only  Mr.  Herbert  seems  to  us  to  go  even  beyond  the 
author  of  the  Essay  On  Liberty.  Mill  repudiates,  as  out  of  the 
question,  the  notion  "  that  actions  should  be  as  free  as  opinions," 
and  expressly  maintains  that  a  man's  individual  liberty  must  be 
limited  by  the  principle  that  "he  must  not  make  himself  a 
nuisance  to  other  people."  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Herbert 
would  deny  this  obvious  principle,  at  least  in  words,  but  he  seems 
very  much  inclined  to  ignore  it.  To  him  individual  freedom  is 
not  a  means  but  an  end,  and  an  end  of  such  paramount  and 
sacred  obligation  that  no  risk  of  practical  inconvenience  should 
be  suffered  to  stand  in  its  way.  He  objects,  we  believe,  to 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  as  an  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  in  spite  of  the  strong  evidence  which  has  beeu 
adduced  of  their  beneficial  results,  both  moral  and  sanitary. 
And  he  has  just  been  inditing  a  vehement  protest  against  Sir 
J.  Lubbock's  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
based  on  similar  grounds.  Of  course  Mr.  Herbert  himself  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  delinquents  in  either  case  ;  he  longs  to  see  them 
educated  up  to  a  higher  level  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  But  he 
would  jealously  guard  alike  the  sacred  right  of  those  who  choose 
to  abuse  their  liberty  to  sow  the  seeds  of  vice  and  misery  untold  for 
generations  yet  to  come,  and  the  sacred  right  of  "  modern  savages  " 
— the  expression  is  his  own — wantonly  to  destroy,  if  they  are 
so  ill  advised,  those  monuments  of  the  past  which  are  cherished 
by  the  civilized  world  as  an  "  everlasting  possession  "  for  future 
ages.  Not  that  he  does  not  value  these  monuments  himself,  or 
would  think  the  ruins  of  Rievaulx  or  Valle  Cruris  might  be  ad- 
vantageously carted  away  as  so  much  rubbish,  or  utilized  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  station  or  a  barn.  He  is  on  the  contrary 
most  anxious  that  they  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  wishes 
to  see  "  a  widely  spread  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  these  old 
things  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  owners " ;  but  still  they  had  better  perish 
than  be  preserved  by  any  aid  of  the  law.  To  invoke 
such  aid  is  to  encourage  "  excessive  idleness,"  "  to  relieve 
us  from  all  the  deserved  ^penalties  of  our  carelessness  and 
mental  indolence  by  depriving  us  of  free  action" ;  it  is  a  pro- 
cedure at  once  reactionary  and  ultra-Radical,  "  crypto-commu- 
nistic  "  and  worthy  only  of  "  legislative  grandfathers."  The  truth 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  this  paradoxical  special  pleading  is 
plain  enough,  aud  will  be  disputed  by  no  reasonable  man.  You 
cannot  make  people  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  promote  a  high  standard  of  morality  than  to  have  to 
punish  crime ;  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  But  though  a  thief 
does  not  learn  habits  of  honesty,  or  a  drunkard  habits  of  sobriety, 
by  being  sent  to  prison,  we  are  obliged  in  the  interests  of  society 
to  coerce  both  thieves  and  drunkards.  It  would  be  far  prefer- 
able no  doubt  if  interest  and  information  about  these  ancient  monu- 
ments were  so  widely  spread  that  everybody  was  of  oue  mind  in 
wishing  to  preserve  them ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  bound 
meanwhile  to  show  our  high  appreciation  of  "  voluntary  zeal "  by 
suffering  any  loutish  or  cantankerous  "  savage  "  who  happens  for 
the  moment  to  be  the  owner  of  one  of  them  to  destroy  it,  if  so  he 
wills.  Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  scholar  published  an  unex- 
purgated  translation  of  the  Plays  of  Aristophanes,  putting  KaOapa 
Tois  KuOapols  as  a  motto  on  his  title-page,  on  which  the  obvious 
comment  was  made  by  his  reviewers — How  many  are  "  pure,"  in 
such  sense  that  this  kind  of  reading  will  do  them  no  injury  ?  And 
so,  when  Mr.  Herbert  assures  us  that,  "  where  people  can  and  will 
give  themselves  trouble,"  no  valuable  relic  of  the  past  will  be  sacri- 
ficed, we  may  fairly  ask,  How  many  do  care  to  give  themselves 
this  trouble  ?  One  might  have  supposed  Roman  citizens  would 
be  too  proud  of  the  Coliseum  to  endure  its  being  mutilated  or 
destroyed ;  yet  its  materials  were  constantly  being  carried  off  for  all 
sorts  of  domestic  or  other  building  purposes  till  one  of  the  mediaeval 
Popes  bithought  himself  to  have  it  solemnly  consecrated  and  used 
for  religious  worship,  so  that  all  such  depredations  might  thence- 
forth be  regarded  as  sacrilegious. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  nothing  if  not  chivalrous.  If  he  is  ready  to  run 
a  tilt  against  Sir  J.  LuMjock,  he  is  equally  ready  to  challenge  the 
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whole  modern  system  of"  State  education,"  and  it.  is  fait  to  admit 
(bat  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Rtviaio  he  is  deliber- 
ately attacking  some  favourite  articles  of  the  received  Liberal, 
and  notably,  the  Radical,  creed.  We  gather  from  a  footnote  tbat 
ho  is  indebted  for  his  change  of  opinion  on  those  points  to  a  study 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  writings.  A  close  analogy  may  be  traced, 
both  in  principle  and  in  detail,  between  bis  lino  of  argumenl  on  the 
Ancient  Monuments  and  on  tlte  Education  question;  but  there  is 
much  more  reasonableness,  as  will  appear  presently,  in  some  of  his 
detailed  criticisms  on  the  working  of  tbo  School  Board  system 
than  in  bis  plea  for  the  impunity  of"  modern  savages."  The  first 
objection,  which  is  expounded  at  considerable;  length,  is  that  tbo 
working-classes  are  degraded  and  demoralized  by  receiving  favours'; 
and  State  education  is  a  political  favour  paid  for  out  of  the  forced 
Contributions  of  the  rich, in  accepting  which  "the  work-man  is  selling 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  It  is  the  inevitable  and 
the  just  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that  those  who  pay  for  the 
education  should  claim  to  direct  it,  and  hence  the  upper  classes — 
such  as  parsons,  dissenting  ministers,  merchants,  and  squires —  i 
manage  the  education  of  tho  workman's  children,  which  ha 
ought  to  manage  for  himself;  that  he  would  bo  able  to  pay  for  it 
himself  is  rather  assumed  than  proved.  In  tho  next  place  we  have 
ono  of  the  very  arguments  urged  against  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Bill, 
that  to  provide  education  ub  extra  instead  of  letting  parents  pro-  \ 
vide  it  themselves  removes  "  a  great  moral  aud  mental  stimulus."  , 
In  this  we  so  far  agree,  that  it  is  certainly  right  for  parents  to  pay  i 
for  tho  schooling  of  their  children  when,  and  in  such  measure  as,  I 
they  are  able  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  this  principle  is 
too  much  lost  sight  of  in  School  Board  administration.  There  is  a  ' 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  following  passage,  which  sums  up 
this  part  of  Mr.  Herbert's  argument:  — 

1  repeat  that  the  (/rent  natural  duties  are  the  great  natural  opportunities 
of  improvement  for  alt  of  us.  'We  can  see  every  day  how  the  wealthy  man, 
who  strips  himself  entirely  of  the  care  of  his  children,  and  leaves  them 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  tutors,  governesses,  and  schoolmasters,  how  little 
his  life  is  influenced  by  them,  how  little  he  ends  by  learning  from  them. 
Whereas  to  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  much  occupied  with  what  is  best 
for  them,  who  is  busied  with  the  delicate  problems  which  they  are  ever 
suggesting'  to  him,  they  are  a  constant  means  of  both  moral  and  mental 
change.  1  repeat  that  no  man's  character,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  can  afford 
the  intrusion  of  a  great  power  like  the  State  between  himself  and  his 
thoughts  for  his  children.  Observe  the  corresponding  effect  in  another  of 
our  great  State  institutions.  The  effect  of  the  Poor  Law — which  un  ler- 
takes  the  care  in' the  last  report  of  the  old  and  helpless1 — has  been  to  break 
down  to  a  great  extent  the  family  feelings  and  affections  of  our  people.  It 
is  simply  and  solely  on  account  of  this  great  machine  that  our  people, 
naturally  so  generous,  recognize  much  le.-s  the  duty  of  providing  for  an 
old  parent  than  is  the  case  either  in  France  or  Germany.  With  us,  each 
man  unconsciously  reasons,  "  Why  should  I  do  that  which  the  State  will 
do  for  me  ?  "  All  such  institutions  possess  a  philanthropical  outside,  but 
inwardly  they  are  full  of  moral  helplessness  and  selfishness. 

It  is  clearly  better  that  parents  should  provide  for  the  education  of 
their  own  children,  and  children  for  the  support  of  their  aged 
parents,  wherever  it  is  practicable.  But  does  Mr.  Herbert  mean 
that  children  whose  parents  cannot  pay  for  them  should  be  left  in 
ignorance,  and  that  the  aged  who  are  neglected  by  their  children,  or 
have  none  to  help  them,  should  be  left  to  starve?  His  next 
objection,  from  the  rigid  uniformity  of  State  education  and  the  con- 
sequent disinclination  to  admit  new  ideas,  has  again  a  certain  force  ; 
but  it  would  apply  more  or  less  to  any  general  system.  And  there  is 
an  opposite  danger,  to  which  no  reference  is  made,  of  crotchetiness 
and  instability  in  methods  of  teaching  ;  it  is  possible  to  bo  too  fond 
as  well  as"  too  shy  of  new  ideas  "  in  such  matters.  We  are  more 
disposed  to  go  with  Mr.  Herbert  in  the  next  count  of  his  indict- 
ment, which  however  is  a  question  of  detail,  though  an  important 
one.  He  argues  that  payment  by  results  restricts  and  vulgarizes  our 
conceptions  of  education,  and  reduces  it  to  "  one  long  unbroken 
grind/'  and  that  the  rough  and  clumsy  test  of  annual  examinations 
is  fatal  to  all  original  talent,  whether  in  the  teacher  or  the  taught. 
Certainly  the  "  modern  exaggeration  of  the  use  of  (competitive) 
examinations,"  and  the  methods  of  "cram  "to  which  it  leads, 
are  serious  evils,  not  at  all  confined  to  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes.  It  may  be  said  just  as  much  of  Civil 
Service  examinations  as  of  annual  school  inspections,  that 
"  the  State  rules  a  great  copy-book,  and  the  nation 
simply  copies  what  it  linds  between  the  lines."  The 
difficulty  is  to  suggest,  or  at  least  to  carry  out,  some  satis- 
factory modification  of  the  system.  That  there  are  evils, 
both  physical  aud  mental,  in  a  too  rigid  application  of  the 
competitive  test,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  young  children,  we 
quite  believe.  It  is  a  difficulty  concerning  our  secondary  as  well 
as  our  primary  schools,  and  one  well  worthy  of  grave  consider- 
ation.   But  we  cannot  enter  on  its  discussion  here. 

It  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Herbert's  impartiality,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  arraign  the  cherished 
dogmas  of  the  extreme  political  school  to  which  ho  belongs  when- 
ever they  cut  across  his  argument.  He  is  no  less  scrupulous  in 
his  desire  to  hold  an  even  balance  in  the  educational  controversy 
between  Church  and  Dissent,  though  we  may  presume  that  his 
sympathies  incline  to  the  latter  side.  The  unfair  use  which  Non- 
conformists are  apt  and  are  often  able  to  make  of  the  existing 
system  is  pointed  out  plainly  enough  in  the  following  incisive 
passage  : — • 

But  everywhere  Nonconformists  are  being  drawn  into  supporting  the 
present  school  system,  into  obtaining  popular  influence  by  means  of  it<  and, 
what  is  most  inconsistent  and  undesirable,  into  using  it  as  an  instrument 
for  spreading  their  own  religious  teaching.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  their 
established  Church,  and  it  will  have,  wc  may  safely  predict,  the  same 
narrowing  eiKct  upon  their  mind,  it  will  beget  tlte  same  inabilitt/  to  perceive 


fir  injvMtittof  a  political  advantage,  which  the  national  Church  ha*  had  upon 
its  supporters.  OUOh  R  result,  is  matter  lor  much  regret.  Vint,  bSCUM 
there  is  already  but   little  Hjcady  adheivtiee  lO  principle  in  polities  ;  and 

where  a  largo  body  of  Influential  own  put  themselves  in  a  position  which 
is  inconsistent  with  tho  application  of  their  own  principles  thei  r  Is  a  sensible 

national  deterioration.  Secondly,  if  school  hoai  ds  a  re  to  be  iusl  ruinonts  of 
authoritatively  teaching  subject*  of  eoiinuoii  dispute  amongst  us,  such  n» 

the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  perfoiman  *f  miracles,  the  straggle 

between  the  supporters  of  revealed  religion  and  the  different  m-IiooIs  of 
free-thought  must  ho  embittered.  It.  is  the  question  of  political  advantage 
and  disadvantage  which  fans  theso  disputes  into  red  heat. 

His  own  remedy  is  not  secular  education,  which  ho  considers  "  at 
best  a  miserable  expedient,"  but  that  each  religious  body  should 
undertake  the  education  of  its  own  children.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  a  relief  to  tho  consciences  and  tho  pockets  of  many  religious 
people,  especially  parochial  clergymen,  who  have  now  to  pay  tho 
School  board  with  one  hand  and  their  own  voluntary  school  with  tho 
other,  if  some  arrangement  like  that  prevailing  in  Canada  could  bo 
effeoted,by  which  every  one  has  the  option  of  giving  his  school  rate 
to  a  denominational  or  a  government  school  as  he  pleases.  But  that 
would  not  satisfy  Mr.  Herbert,  who  objects  not  only  to  a  uniform 
system  of  State  Education,  but  to  all  State  aid  of  education.  The 
original  error  was  not  the  creation  of  the  present  School  Board 
system,  but  "the  unwise,  if  well  iiitentioned,  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment "  to  voluntary  efforts.  The  two,  we  are  told,  can  never  go 
on  side  by  side,  and  if  voluntary  effort  i3  to  succeed,  Government 
must  leave  it  to  itself.  We  should  first  get  rid  of  compulsion,  and 
then  get  rid  of  all  dependence  on  the  central  department.  But, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  compulsion,  which  stands  on  some- 
what different  ground,  the  old  difficulty  in  dispensing  with  legis- 
lative aid  in  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  con- 
fronts us  iu  another  form.  "  Could  education  be  supplied 
without  official  assistance? " — that  is,  of  course,  to  the  com- 
munity generally.  Mr.  Herbert  replies  without  hesitation 
"that  it  could."  But  his  conviction  is  based  more  on  a  priori 
grounds  than  on  experience.  That  "  education  did  not  spread 
quicker  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  "  is  accounted  for  mainly 
by  the  fact  that  Government  unwisely  stepped  in  and  thus 
checked  voluntary  effort.  But  what  is  there  to  show  that  un- 
assisted voluntary  ell'ort  would  have  been  equal,  or  anything  like 
equal,  to  the  emergency  ?  The  question  has  often  been  asked  how 
far,  in  the  event  of  disestablishment,  voluntary  zeal  would  suffice 
to  provide  religious  ministrations  iu  country  districts,  aud  the 
need  for  such  ministrations  would  be  more  keenly  realized  by  the 
giving  classes  than  the  need  for  education.  There  is  something 
very  graceful  in  Mr.  Herbert's  implicit  faith  in  the  generous  in- 
stincts and  growiug  culture  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  but 
also  something  slightly  Quixotic.  "  A  little  life  and  light ' '  may 
be  "  worth  getting  at  almost  any  price,"  but  we  are  not  so  sure 
as  he  is  that  the  result  always  will  be  to  "make  us  wish  for  more," 
when  wishing  for  more  involves  also  paying  for  it. 


THE  IRELAND  OF  FICTION". 

\  LL  things  please  the  soul,  according  to  the  statement  of  an 
X3L  optimist  poet,  made  perhaps  a  little  in  haste.  Whether  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  (Ireland)  Bill  comes  within  this 
sweeping  assertion  is  a  question  which  an  Irish  landlord,  or  a 
believer  in  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  justice  and  fair  play,  or  a 
guileless  person  who  thought  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  meant 
what  they  said  in  1870,  may  have  some  difficulty  in  answering  in 
the  affirmative.  Nevertheless  there  have  been  times  at  which  even 
this  remarkable  measure,  in  its  progress  through  an  enlightened 
House  of  Commons,  has  given  pleasure  to  the  soul.  For  instance,  it 
might  well  have  inspired  some  one  to  say,  "  Come,  Muse,  let's  sin" 
of  Hats."  The  attention,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  is 
earnestly  called  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  terrible  season  for  tho 
customers  of  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Bennett.  It  is  the  bright  day 
that  brings  forth  the  new  hat,  and  then  tho  rain  comes  down  and 
spoils  it.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  arrears  of 
many  persons  to  the  establishment  at  the  corner  of  Sackville 
Street  must  weigh  heavily  on  them.  Why  should  it  not  be  enacted 
that  to  every  one  who  cannot  pay  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Bennett's 
bill,  those  eminent  artists  should  make  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing seven  hats?  Again,  there  was  a  time  in  the  discussion  when 
the  position  of  the  County  Court  judge  was  referred  to,  and  it  must 
be  a  dull  mind  that  cannot  conjure  up  a  pleasing  picture  of  that. 
We  don't  envy  the  County  Court  judge  who  is  stingy  with  his 
compensation.  He  will  have  to  be,  as  they  say  in  France,  blinde, 
which  means,  not  blinded  as  a  minister  of  justice,  but  armour- 
clad  in  coats  proof  against  rifle  and  revolver.  There  will  be  rest 
for  the  agent,  and  rest  (though  no  rent)  for  the  landlord,  while 
the  boys  are  running  playfully  after  the  Count)'  Court  judge's  car 
or  stalking  him  from  behind  a  hedge.  So  that,  at  aiiy  rate,  the 
junior  Bar  of  tho  sister  isle  may  look  forward  to  plenty  of  places 
(with  "  pinsious,"  as  the  Molony  observed)  ;  and  they  cannot  be 
so  dead  to  the  national  tastes  as  to  object  to  the  bullets  which, 
having  given  them  that  promotion,  will  perhaps  subsequently 
endeavour  to  send  them  even  further  aloft.  Yet  again,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  drew  that  pathetic  picture  of  tha 
abhorrence  with  which  they  regarded  their  duty  of  seeing  tho 
law  carried  out  by  armies  of  process-servers  and  constabulary, 
how  pleasant  Vvas  it  to  look  forward  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1SS2!  Then,  according  to  present  understanding,  and  leaving 
Mr.  l'arnell  out  of  the  reckoning,  such  Irish  landlords  as  are 
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not  in  the  meanwhile  starved  or  bankrupt  will  recover  the  right 
of  getting  their  own.  There  will  be  something  like  au  army 
needed  then.  Even  the  division  list  itself  had  its  peculiar 
attractions.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  three  friends  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  united  in  the 
same  good  work.  No  man  of  true  humour  (aud  all  the  three 
persons  just  mentioned  are  nothing  if  not  humorists)  could  help 
laughing  heartily  at  the  notion  of  an  English  landlord,  a  dis- 
tinguished professional  man,  and  a  British  merchant  generously 
voting  bonuses  to  Larry  and  Dennis  out  of  the  pockets  of  Colonel 
King-Harnian  and  Lord  Ardilaun.  But,  on  the  whole,  these  j 
minor  beauties  of  the  night  paled  before  the  great  geographical 
discovery  which  an  attentive  study  of  the  whole  debate  unfolded 
before  the  eyes  of  the  student.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Ireland 
of  fiction,  and  some  of  us  have  regretted  the  cheerful  country 
where  claret,  and  beer,  and  whisky  induced  a  perpetual  state  of 
hilarity,  where  every  man  was  genially  ready  to  break  the  bread — 
and  the  head— of  a  friend,  where  the  population  consisted  of  de- 
lightfully named  societies  of  "Blazers  "and  "  Rakes  of  Mallow,"  and 
so  forth,  and  where,  if  there  was  little  money,  there  was  apparently 
an  astonishing  amount  of  mirth.  This  country  of  romance  has 
long  ago  disappeared.  But  the  other  night  there  appeared — drawn 
in  outline  by  Mr.  Forster,  vigorously  filled  iu-by  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General,  coloured  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
•varnished  to  a  nicety  by  Lord  Hartingtbn — the  map  of  a  new 
Ireland  of  fiction,  less  picturesque  perhaps,  but  even  more  sur- 
prisingly different  than  the  old  one  from  the  actual  distressful 
country  which  lies  beyond  St.  George's  Channel.  So  fresh  and 
novel  was  the  picture  that  any  but  very  careful  hearers  or 
readers  might  have  suspected  themselves  to  have  gone  to  sleep  in 
the  midst  of  a  debate  about  Ireland,  and  to  have  awaked  in  the 
midst  of  a  debate  about  Utopia,  till  the  actual  recurrence  of  the 
weary  word  corrected  their  misapprehension. 

The  Ireland  of  fiction,  as  is  natural,  differs  most  strikingly 
from  the  Ireland  of  fact  in  a  negative  manner.  In  this  new  j 
country,  of  which  the  new  Four  Masters  just  mentioned  have 
given  us  a  picture,  the  unpleasant  features  and  facts  of  the  old  are 
delightfully  absent.  Obscure  hints- were  indeed  made  concerning  (as 
his  Majesty  King  James  I.  would  have  said)  a  "  kind  of  evil  beast 
called  agitator,''  which  even  in  the  Ireland  of  fiction  works  some  woe. 
But,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  the  agitator  is  not  the  principal  pest 
of  the  country,  as  he  certainly  is  in  the  Ireland  of  fact.  In  the 
Ireland  of  liction  no  grey-headed  peer  of  the  realm  (whose  only  crime 
was  that  of  expending  vast  sums  to  buy  back  his  own  property 
of  which  the  law  had  deprived  him)  lay  not  much  moie  than 
a  year  ago  murdered  by  wretches  who  were  successfully  pro-  i 
tected  by  the.  whole  countryside.  In  the  Ireland  of  fiction  to-  I 
day  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  land  agent  at  the  point  of  | 
death  owing  to  the  arguments  of  recalcitrant  tenants.  No  grand 
juror  in  that  happy  country  was  fined  in  this  very  week  for  ! 
not  attending  a  court  which  he  could  only  have  attended  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  The  peaceful  denizens  of  fictitious 
Ireland  never  run  after  their  landlords  with  pitchforks  and 
compel  them  to  defend  themselves  as  they  might  against  bush- 
rangers,— but  we  beg  pardon  of  the  Australian  Mr.  Kelly  and 
his  friends,  who  are  usually  content  with  simple  robbery, 
and  do  not,  unless  constrained,  mix  murder  with  robbery. 
In  the  Ireland  of  fiction  the  amiable  sons  of  the  soil  do 
not  torture  and  mutilate  cattle  because  their  owners  obey 
the  law  and  pay  their  debts.  In  that  happy  realm  there 
is  neither  bludgeon  nor  vitriol  bottle,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  used  only  against  the  jusiissima  tellus.  It  was  not  in 
this  land  of  injured  innocence  that  an  eloquent  gentleman  last 
Sunday  talked  of"  vermin  against  whom  there  was  no  close  time," 
and  suggested  the  immediate  pursuit  of  this  variety  of  game  or 
not-game.  Of  all  these  things  none  of  the  Four  Masters  (Mr. 
Forster,  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Marquess  of  Ilartington) 
gives  the  least  hint.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ireland  of  fiction 
is  inhabited  by  an  orderly  and  upright  population,  whose  one 
abiding  principle  and  motive  of  action  is  a  burning  desire  to  pay 
their  rents.  Mr.  Law  and  Lord  Hartington  are  quite  sure  of  this, 
whatever  else  they  may  be  in  doubt  about.  The  Irishman  of  fic- 
tion, they  would  probably  allow,  is  not  quite  fruitless  ;  but,  in  the 
matter  of  rent-paying, say  the  Marquess  and  the  Attorney-General, 
he  is  absolutely  impeccable.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Irishman 
of  liction  is  that  nothing  but  the  possession  of  a  small  piece  of 
land  is  wanted  to  make  him  perfectly  happy  and  prosperous.  He 
will  not  (like  his  most  dissimilar  double,  the  Irishman  of 
fact)  endeavour  to  make  twenty  people  subsist  where  there 
is  room  for  ten,  nor  decline  absolutely  to  betake  himself 
to  any  profitable  employment  other  than  pottering  about  his 
land,  nor  wa3le  his  substance  in  good  years  and  tumble  heed- 
lessly into  the  usurer's  hand  during  bad.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
can  get  some  money  out  of  his  landlord,  Mr.  Forster  is  quite 
3ure  that  lie  will  emigrate  at  once  and  reduce  the  population  to  a 
proper  level.  He  is  thus  a  compound  of  amiability,  moral  up- 
rightness, and  keen  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  political  economy. 
But  he  is  subject  to  two  frightful  pests.  The  agitator,  as  we  have 
already  menlioued,  is  one  of  these  ;  but  of  him  the  Four  Masters 
say  little.  The  real  curse  of  the  Ireland  of  liction  is  the  landlord. 
This  demon  is  distinguished  from  the  Irish  landlord  of  fact  by 
quite  as  many  negative  and  positive  distinctions  as  their  respective 
tenants.  He  never,  like  more  than  one  Irish  landlord  of  fact, 
spends  on  his  estate  more  money  than  he  would  get  out  of  it  even 
if  his  rents  were  paid.  He  never,  like  many  another,  supports  the 
peasantry  bodily  and  by  a  dead  lift  of  unfaltering  charity,  through 


the  trouble  which  their  own  hopeless  improvidence  brings  upon 
them.  His  income  is  never  drained  by  charges  for  which 
he  himself  is  not  responsible.  On  the  contrary,  he  spends  his 
time  in  devising  how  he  shall  bring  most  misery  on  his  tenant. 
He  "  enforces  his  pound  of  flesh,  and  adds  farm  to  farm,  in 
order  to  grow  sheep  instead  of  men  "  ;  he  has  made  "  monstrous, 
prolonged,  inveterate  efforts  "  to  do  something  dreadful,  though 
indefinite,  to  the  Irishman  of  fiction.  He  sets  "armies  of  agents 
and  constabulary  "  to  work,  not  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering the  money  which  is  his  due,  aud  which  be  very  likely 
owes  to  somebody  else,  but  purely  for  the  delight  of  harassing  and 
worrying.  No  wonder  that  the  Four  Masters  pity  the  Irishman 
of  liction  vexed  by  this  tremendous  bogy.  Indeed  the  fictitious 
tenant  is,  according  to  one  of  them,  in  a  plight  which  is  truly 
terrible.  For  he  is  "deprived  by  the  act  of  God  of  the  means  of 
payment,  and  liable  to  the  confiscation  of  that  estate  with  which 
the  Act  of  1870  provided  him."  Such  are  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
words,  and  we  can  only  admire  the  delicacy  with  which  the  con- 
trast is  drawn  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  The  Act  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  provides  the  Irishman  of  fiction  with  an  estate,  the  act 
of  the  Deity  deprives  him  of  it.  Who  can  hesitate  between  the 
two  Powers  so  modestly  brought  into  comparison  ? 

In  striving  to  identify,  for  the  assistance  of  geographical  students, 
this  remarkable  isle  of  persecuted  saints  with  the  actual  island 
which  England  has  for  her  sins  to  help  and  to  bear  with,  we  have 
succeeded  in  lighting  on  one  very  valuable  feature  common  to  the 
two.  The  Ireland  of  fact  returns  a  considerable  number  of 
members  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  does  the 
Ireland  of  fiction.  Rather  more  than  half  these  members  are  of 
a  turbulent  disposition  in  both  cases.  Nay,  more;  from  the  dim 
allusion  to  agitators  which,  as  we  have  observed,  the  speeches  of 
the  Four  Masters  contain,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  both 
Irelands,  that  of  fiction  aud  that  of  fact,  there  is  a  city  called 
Cork  and  a  member  for  it.  Now,  if  by  any  means  it  should  be 
possible  to  propitiate  the  Mr.  Parnell  who  sits  for  the  more 
shadowy  constituency  through  the  presentation  of  large  bonuses  to 
his  clients  and  the  mulcting  his  enemies  of  the  same,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  Mr.  Parnell  of  fact  might 
be  a  good  deal  less  troublesome  to  the  Four  Masters 
and  their  friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  observed,  if  we 
mistake  not,  considerable  assistance  lent  by  the  latter  person 
to  the  Government  in  a  matter  which  they  had  much  at  heart — 
the  seating  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Gif-gaf  is  perhaps  not  a  proverb 
of  the  Ireland  of  fiction  in  so  many  words  ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Parnell  is  a  sufficiently  acute  person  to  understand  the  principle 
it  propounds.  We  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  already  repudiated 
the  idea  with  scorn,  and  of  course  it  never  could  have  occurred  to 
him.  For  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  discreditable  idea,  and,  as  Mr. 
Borlase  knows,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  present  Prime 
Minister  could  do  or  think  anything  discreditable.  Again,  some  hints 
in  the  debate  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  Government, 
finding  themselves  incompetent  to  govern  the  real  Ireland,  have 
resorted  to  the  pleasing  fiction  of  creating  a  new  one  out  of  their 
own  heads.  But  between  these  and  other  explanations  we  do  not 
attempt  to  decide.  We  are,  afier  all,  only  humble  geographers, 
engaged,  like  the  draughtsmen  of  Messrs.  Black  or  Messrs.  Keith 
Johnston,  in  constructing  from  the  scattered  hints  of  our  au- 
thorities a  map  of  a  hitherto  uuknown  country,  that  it  may  be 
added  to  the  political  atlas. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  DIXXER-GI VIXG. 

HOWEVER  modest  people's  opinions  may  be  of  their  own 
capabilities,  there  are  certain  things,  such  as  driving  a  gig, 
editing  a  newspaper,  or  managing  a  theatre,  for  which  almost  all 
men  consider  themselves  admirably  fitted.  Among  the  many 
functions  which  every  one  thinks  he  could  perform  with  success 
is  that  of  dinner-giving ;  but  in  reality  it  is  one  of  those  appa- 
rently easy  matters  which  are  extremely  dilKcult. 

It  is  proverbial  that  ladies  who  happen  to  have  unusually  exten- 
sive wardrobes  are  fond  of  complaining  that  they  have  nothing  to 
wear ;  and  much  on  the  same  principle,  when  those  who  have  a  larga 
circle  of  acquaintance  wish  to  make  up  a  dinner  party  to  meet  some 
persons  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  entertain,  they  declare  that  they 
know  nobody  to  ask  to  meet  them.  The  happy  thought  in  such 
cases  often  suggests  itself,  "Let  us  first  invite  the  Lothburys,  and 
if  they  refuse,  we  shall  be  saved  all  further  trouble."  If  the  party 
is  not  strangled  in  its  birth  by  the  refusal  of  the  honoured  guests, 
the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  entertainment  at  once  begin.  "  Who 
shall  we  ask  ?  "  is  a  question  which  is  then  constantly  reiterated. 
The  hospitable  dinner-givers  hold  a  little  court,  and  try  all  their 
acquaintances  in  turn,  administering  justice  without  mercy  to  each 
name  as  it  occurs  to  their  memories.  These  people  the  hostess 
"really  could  not  do  with";  those  are  dull;  some  are  "not 
at  all  "the  sort  of  people  that  the  Lothburys  would  like  to  meet  "; 
and  others  are  "in  quite  a  different  set."  The  excellent  Loth- 
burys are  not  intellectual  enough  to  get  on  with  one  eligible 
couple,  nor  are  they  quite  fashionable  enough  to  appreciate 
the  "  society  small  talk "  of  another,  even  if  they  were  to 
go  through  a  month's  cramming  in  the  handbook  on  the  subject 
lately  written  by  "  a  Member  of  the  Aristocracy."  It  is  not  worth 
asking  the  Smiths  to  a  dinner  at  which  the  best  champagne  is  to  be 
used,and  Baron  von  Ratandmouski  is  miserable  unless  he  can  smoke 
in  the  dining-room  after  dinner,  whereas  Lord  Lothbury  abhors 
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tobacco.   The  Oornhills  would  do  very  well, "  but,"  the  hotte  ; 

ruefully  says,  "  they  own  us."    Tin'  < llendowors  would  bo  nil  that 

could  be  wished :  but  Lady  Glendower'a  rank  would  necessitate 
her  being  taken  into  dinner  by  her  host,  although  sho  is  a  person 
of  far  less  importance  than  Lady  Lothbury,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
I  ho  lat  ter  should  be  I  lie  most  honoured  guest  of  the  ovoning.  The 
FitzCharleses  would  be  exactly  the  people  wanted ;  but  two  of  their 
children  have  got  tho  luoasles.  At  last,  after  much  brain-racking, 
n  more  or  less  eligible  list  is  made  out,  and  tho  invitations  are 
issued.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours'  delay  in  an  answer  to  a  letter  in  London ;  but  when  invi- 
tations are  sent  out  for  a  dinner  party  replies  are  frequently 
wty  slow  in  forthcoming.  If  the  truth  were  known,  many 
people  wait  before  answering  an  invitation  to  see  whether  a 
belter  one  may  not  turn  up,  in  which  case  thoy  rarely  scruple 
to  answer  tho  first  by  expressing  their  sorrow  that  "  a  pre- 
vious engagement  prevents  their  accepting  "  it.  It  often  happens 
that  through  refusals,  many  of  which  have  been  unwarrant- 
ably delayed,  a  third  of  the  party  lias  still  to  be  made  up  within 
«  few  days  of  the  banquet.  The  highways  and  bedges  bave 
now  to  be  ransacked.  The  bostess  orders  ber  brougham  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  hurries  oil'  to  press  into  ber  service  one  or 
two  intimates  who  will  stand  short  notice ;  and  the  host  is  sent 
to  his  club  "  to  get  a  man."  It  is  far  from  impossible  that,  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  event,  the  Lothburys,  for  whom  tbe  party 
has  been  got  up,  may  themselves  fail,  through  the  sudden  illness 
of  Lord  Lothbury 's  mother  ;  and  the  hospitable  dinner-givers,  to 
their  chagrin,  are  obliged  to  go  witb  all  speed  to  a  couple  of  poor 
gelations  and  beseech  them  to  come  and  sit  at  their  table. 

It  often  bappens  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  party,  the  favourite 
greengrocer  fails,  and  then  there  is  a  scramble  to  get  another. 
Instead  of  the  tall  and  well-mannered  under-butler  of  a  nobleman 
■out  of  town,  a  shambling  being  who  looks  like  a  cheap  under- 
taker's mute  has  to  be  put  up  witb.  Many  other  difficulties  some- 
times present  tbemselves.  A  friend  of  ours  once  took  a  bouse 
for  the  season,  with  a  large  dining-room,  and  ratber  hurriedly 
arranged  a  party  of  eighteen  for  dinuer.  On  the  morning  of  the 
•entertainment  the  butler  found  that  there  were  only  sufficient 
extra  leaves  for  the  table  to  make  it  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate fourteen  people.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
jump  into  a  hansom,  drive  to  an  upholsterer's,  and  hire  a  proper- 
sized  table,  which  eventually  only  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  pre- 
pared for  dinner.  We  have  known  a  much  more  tragic  event 
happen  in  connexion  witb  a  dinner-table.  There  was  to  be  a  large 
yet  select  party,  and  what  novelists  call "  the  hospitable  board  "  was 
■all  ready  for  the  feast.  Everything  bad  been  laid  with  exquisite 
taste  and  ungrudging  expenditure,  under  tbe  very  eye  of  the 
hostess  herself.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  appointed  for 
the  banquet,  a  servant  was  lighting  up  the  room,  when  he 
leaned  rather  heavily  on  the  table  in  order  to  light  the  candles 
which  stood  upon  the  grand  centre  piece.  The  table  literally 
groaned,  and  not  content  with  groaning,  it  crasbed.  Down  went 
everything  on  to  the  floor,  and  in  a  moment  there  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  dining-room  a  confused  beap  of  candles,  broken  glass, 
•crushed  fruit,  stained  table  cloth,  broken  Dresden  china,  disjointed 
candelabra,  and  bruised  flowers.  On  the  top  of  all  sprawled  the 
servant,  at  full  length,  struggling  to  free  bimself  from  tbe  be- 
wildering debris. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  believe  that  an  approaching  dinner  party  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  hostess  than  to  the  host.  To  a  woman  there 
is  something  pleasant  in  the  fuss  which  precedes  ber  entertain- 
ments. She  is  mistress  of  the  occasion,  and  her  orders  are  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  With  a  man  it  is  different.  What  amuses  his  wile 
itidgets  him.  lie  is  restless  and  uneasy.  When  be  goes  to 
his  study  for  a  quiet  hour  before  dressing,  be  finds  it  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  his  wife's  maid,  and  converted  into 
a  temporary  ladies'  cloak-room.  On  the  very  altar  stone  of  his 
sanctum,  right  in  the  centre  of  his  writing-table,  stands  a  looking- 
glass.  His  precious  handbooks  and  dictionaries,  his  papers,  note- 
books, and  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  profanely  piled  in  a  corner  of 
tbe  room.  Finding  bis  study  desecrated,  he  wanders  about  the 
house,  a  burden  both  to  himself  and  to  others.  He  is  in  a  fidget 
because  bis  wife  has  not  yet  returned  from  her  drive,  and  he  fears 
sbe  may  be  late  for  dressing.  He  is  himself  dressed  far  too  soon, 
and  finds  nothing  to  do  in  tbe  drawing-room,  which  is  all  pre- 
pared in  state  for  the  reception  of  guests.  He  employs  himself  in 
opening  and  shutting  windows,  regulating  lamps,  and  very  possibly 
upsetting  a  flower  vase.  As  the  party  arrives  he  begins  to  talk 
with  each  person,  but  he  is  too  preoccupied  with  the  grouping  of 
his  couples  for  dinner  to  be  able  to  give  bis  mind  to  any  continuous 
conversation.  Somebody  has  not  arrived,  and  he  keeps  nervouslv 
looking  at  his  watch.  When  all  have  come,  be  shyly  walks  from 
one  man  to  another  witb  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper  in  bis  band,  at 
which  he  casts  sheepish  glances,  and  tells  them  in  a  mysterious 
whisper  whom  they  are  to  take  in  to  dinner,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  doing  something  of  which  he  is  ashamed.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  guests  at  the  dinner-table  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
anxiety  to  him  for  days.  He  has  thought  it  over  in  bed,  in 
hansoms,  and  in  church ;  he  has  found  it  more  difficult  than  a 
game  ot  chess,  and  even  more  provoking  than  Boss.  Arrived  in  the 
dining-room,  instead  of  quietly  directing  his  guests  to  their 
alloted  seats,  he  orders  them  to  their  places  like  a  sergeant-major, 
and  after  making  an  apologetic  grace,  he  sits  down. 

Once  seated  at  the  table,  there  is  not  much  left  for  the  host  and 
hostess  to  do.  They  may  try  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  butler 
and  ask  him  to  open  the  windows  wider ;  but,  if  things  go  badly,  all 


they  can  do  is  to  look  on  grimly.  It  might  often  be  well  if  bouts  and 
hostesses  were  to  endeavour  to  make  themselves  omre  agreeable  at 
thoir  own  tables;  but,  as  a  rule,  people  aro  pleasantcr  companions 
in  tho  houses  of  others  than  in  their  own.  At  their  own  ente  r- 
tainments they  aro  apt  to  bo  too  much  preoccupied  to  bo  ablo  to 
give  their  whole  minds  to  any  subject  which  may  bo  mooted. 
They  aro  fretting  becauso  tho  soup  is  cold,  or  because  an  cntrie  is 
overflavoured  ;  they  aro  in  agonies  at  a  long  pau.-o  which  occurs 
between  tho  courses;  they  are  observing  that  a  couple  at  the  other 
end  of  tho  table  aro  not  talking  to  each  other ;  or  they  perceivo 
that  tho  best  judge  of  wine  at  tho  table  is  drinking  light 
claret,  instead  of  the  best  champagne  which  has  been  produced 
for  his  special  gratification.  Wo  lately  saw  a  hostess  much  per- 
turbed in  spirit.  She  had  provided  tho  best  of  meats  and  drinks  ; 
but  some  of  tho  guests  failed  to  do  justice  to  them.  One  gentle- 
man had  taken  up  total  abstinence;  and,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
excellent  wines,  ho  lectured  upon  the  subject  of  his  favourite) 
hobby.  It  happened  to  be  a  Friday  ;  and  two  of  the  other  guests, 
who  were  Roman  Catholics,  touched  neither  soup,  entrees,  joints, 
nor  jellys,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  their  hostess,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive that  they  made  capital  dinners  on  fish,  vegetables,  sweets, 
and  wine. 

A  serious,  and  let  us  hope  exceptional,  difficulty  in  dinner-giving; 
is  a  drunken  butler.  We  remember  a  host  looking  anything  but 
pleased  when  his  inebriate  domestic  poured  a  trayful  of  cups  filled 
with  tea  into  a  lady's  lap  in  the  drawing-room.  Not  long  ago  a 
gentleman  told  his  new  butler  that  he  had  better  open  a  certain 
number  of  bottles  of  wine  before  a  dinner-party,  and  that,  when 
they  were  finished,  he  must  use  his  discretion.  Long  after  the 
gentlemen  had  left  the  dining-room,  there  were  no  signs  of  tea  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  the  host,  therefore,  went  quietly  downstairs  to 
hurry  the  butler.  He  found  thatfunctionary  in  the  ante-room  engaged 
in  gulping  down  champagne  out  of  a  tumbler.  "  What  are  you 
doing  ?  '■'  said  the  master.  "  The  wine  you  ordered  was  all  finished, 
so  I  am  using  my  discretion,"  answered  the  man.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  much  of  the  success  of  a  dinner  party  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  and  skill  of  the  butler — more,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
than  most  people  imagine.  If  a  butler  cannot  always  make  a  party 
go  oft'  well,  he  can  always  spoil  it.  The  cook,  of  course,  is  the 
main  agent  in  dinner-giving.  We  divide  cooks  into  two  classes — 
those  who  cook  carefully  but  moderately  well  every  day,  but  cannot 
cook  artistically  when  there  is  a  party,  and  those  whose  cooking 
is  all  that  can  be  wished  on  any  special  occasion,  but  careless 
when  the  master  and  mistress  are  alone.  Many  people  think 
the  former  the  best  sort  of  cooks ;  but,  on  the  whole  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  latter,  because  the  misery  of  seeing 
a  bad  dinner  put  before  friends  in  one's  own  house  is  so  great 
that  some  shortcomings  in  one's  everyday  dinners  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  it.  There  are  few  occasions  on  which  a  man  feels 
at  once  so  helpless  and  yet  so  responsible  as  when  he  sits 
at  his  own  table  watching  a  bad  dinner  being  given  to  his  guests. 
Perhaps  the  entrees  are  stodgy,  the  roasts  under  or  overdone,  and 
the  sweets  rolling  about,  instead  of  standing  in  their  dishes  ;  an 
even  temperature  is  maintained  in  everything;  the  soups,  the 
meats,  the  jellies,  and  the  puddings  are  all  pretty  equally  luke- 
warm. And  yet  the  unfortunate  giver  of  the  least,  utterly  help- 
less and  inwardly  boiling  over  with  wrath,  has  to  make  himself 
agreeable  and  converse  brilliantly  on  general  topics,  as  if  he  had 
not  a  care  in  the  world.  The  next  morning  the  hostess  proceeds 
_to_ relieve  her  feelings  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  With  an  air  of 
injured  innocence,  the  poor  cook  weeps  over  the  fate  of  her  excel- 
lent dinner.  Everything,  she  says,  had  been  cooked  to  perfection, 
but  the  butler  and  footmen  kept  the  whole  dinner  waiting,  and 
dishes  which  were  fit  to  put  before  a  king  were  allowed  to  get 
sodden,  tepid,andspoiled  in  the  serving-room.  The  hostess  goes  to  her 
husband,  and  tells  him  that  "  he  really  must  speak  "  to  the  butler 
on  the  subject;  but,  before  he  has  time  to  do  so,  the  butler  comes 
himself  to  complain.  He  had  sent  down  again  and  again  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  courses,  and  yet  he  was  kept  waiting.  The  sauces 
were  not  sent  up  with  the  things,  and  one  man  had  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  greater  part  of  dinner  in  running  with  messages 
to  the  cook.  He  had  sometimes  begun  to  think  that  she  must 
have  _  gone  to  sleep.  The  general  result  of  the  affair  in  such  a 
case  is  likely  to  be  a  grand  row  among  the  domestics,  with 
which  we  gladly  dismiss  the  subject. 


MR.  HYNDMAN  ON  THE  EXHAUSTION  OF  INDIA. 

1VTR.  HYNDMAN  has  secured  a  well-defined  place  in  contem- 
_LvX  porary  Anglo-Indian  literature.  Pie  is  master  of  what  may 
be  called  the  hysterical  method  of  treating  Indian  subjects.  In 
an  evil  hour  for  the  chances  of  common  sense  and  reasonable  dis- 
cussion, it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  indifference  or  repugnance 
of  English  magazine-readers  to  Eastern  subjects  could  be  best 
overcome  by  a  series  of  sensational  effects.  The  vast  size  of  India, 
the  imposing  aggregates  that  have  in  every  instance  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  remoteness  of  some  topics,  the  obscurity  of  others,  made 
it  easy  to  be  sensationally  effective.  Thenceforward  Mr.  Hvnd- 
man's  performances  have  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  shrieks 
each  more  piercing  than  the  last.  The  crimes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  fatuous  imbecility  of  Indian  statesmen,  the  desolating 
effects  of  a  rapacious  administration,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the 
increase  of  famine  mortality,  furnished  him,  each  in  turn,  with  mate- 
rial for  rhetorical  outbursts  of  protest,  lamentation,  and  invective.  It 
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•was  little  to  the  purpose  that  again  and  again  his  ficrures  -were  con-  | 
tvadicted  and  his  conclusions  disproved.  Mr.  Hyndman  remained 
unconvinced  and  unconvinceable.  If  lie  kept  silence  for  a  few 
months,  he  presently  revenged  himself  by  a  wilder  outburst  than 
ever.  He  was  convinced  of  "  the  bankruptcy  of  India,"  and  it 
•was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  upset  this  conviction  by- 
mere  arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  certain  that  the 
Deccau  ryot  was  of  all  men  most  miserable,  and  it  was 
useless  for  apologists  like  Sir  Richard  Temple  to  show,  by  a 
calm  statement  of  unquestioned  facts,  that  even  in  this — probably 
the'  poorest  part  of  India — there  were  satisfactory  proofs  of  a 
steady  growth  of  national  prosperity.  Three  years  of  famine — the 
longest  and  most  widespread  of  the  century — naturally  intensified 
Mr.  Hyndman's  gloomy  views,  and  supplied  still  deeper  colours 
for  his  grim  delineations  of  a  beggared  exchequer  and  a  ruined 
people.  The  incomprehensible  circumstance  that  the  country 
rallied  from  this  exceptional  disaster  with  unprecedented  rapidity, 
and  that  the  treasury  of  a  poverty-stricken  Empire  was  found  to 
be  overflowing,  failed,  as  every  other  argument  had  failed,  to  shake 
his  belief  in  himself  and  his  theory.  The  blunder  in  the  Afghan 
■war  estimate  has  naturally  brought  him  again  upon  the  scene, 
with  a  dirge  duly  attuned  to  the  desperate  character  of  the  situa- 
tion. India,  it  appears,  is  being  ruined  by  "  over-Europeanization 
and  economical  error"  ;  "famines  are  more  frequent,  more  fatal"; 
"  taxation  has  reached  its  limit ;  the  revenue  is  inelastic  ;  the  ex-  | 
penditure  is  steadily  increasing;  the  production  of  the  soil  over 
large  areas  is  lessening ;  the  margin  of  food  above  the  limit  of 
starvation  is  being  greatly  reduced."  Nor  are  these  the  only  signs 
of  the  ill  results  of  British  rule  ;  the  very  circumstance  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  are  kept  in  order  by  sixty  thou- 
sand European  troops,  and  governed  by  a  few  hundred  European 
civilians,  shows  how  deep  the  national  depression  must  be.  In 
Bombay  and  Madras  alike  outlawed  leaders  have  recently  appealed 
for  help  to  the  oppressed  population,  but  in  neither  case  have  met 
with  the  slightest  sympathy ;  here  is  another  dreadful  result  of 
misgovernment.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  native  States  Mr. 
Hyndman  finds  models  of  simple,  inexpensive,  effective  govern- 
ment and  prosperous  populations,  which  he  contrasts  with  "the 
vast  bureaucratic  machine  "  of  English  rule  and  the  impoverished 
wretches  who  groan  under  its  exactions.  He  indicates  no  less 
than  nine  points  in  which  the  native  system  shows  a  marked 
superiority  over  its  British  counterpart.  Meanwhile  "  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  soil  are  calculated  to  have  decreased  at  least 
thirty  per  cent,  at  least  in  thirty  years  "  ;  "  twenty  millions'  worth 
of  agricultural  produce  leaves  the  country  without  any  direct  re- 
turn ";  "  the  one  great  need  of  India  is  capital,  and  that  capital  we 
now  drain  away  "  ;  "  even  as  we  look  on,  India  is  becoming  feebler 
and  feebler.  .  .  .  The  very  life-blood  of  the  great  multitude  under 
our  rule  is  slowly,  but  ever  faster,  ebbing  away  "  ;  "  and  yet,"  cries 
Mr.  Hyndman  in  despair  at  the  apathy  of  his  audience,  "  we  are 
still  content  to  discuss." 

Discussion  of  a  rhapsody  such  as  this  would  be  of  course 
misplaced  ;  but  when  such  performances  are  allowed  to  find  a 
place  among  the  contributions  of  reasonable  beinjrs,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  expose  a  few  of  the  gross  blunders  and  misre- 
presentations on  which  the  whole  structure  of  ignorance,  folly, 
and  conceit  is  reared.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  statement  in  the 
whole  of  Mr.  IIynclinan*s  essay  which  may  not  be  met  with  a 
categorical  contradiction.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  absolutely  un- 
true that  India  is  bankrupt,  or  anything  like  it.  During  the  last 
decade  she  has  had  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  normal  expenditure 
of  more  than  25  millions,  or  an  average  annual  surplus  of  2h 
millions ;  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  in  that  period,  be- 
sides spending  14S  millions  in  the  relief  of  famine,  and  re-  I 
mitting  3  millions  of  revenue,  and  notwithstanding  a  loss  of 
more  than  14  millions  by  exchange,  she  has  still  been  able  to 
contribute  from  her  ordinary  resources  J\  millions  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Afghan  war.  It  is,  again,  absolutely  untrue  that 
the  sums  invested  in  irrigation  and  railways  have  been  unproductive. 
The  results  may  be  found  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  verify  them 
for  himself  in  the  appendix  to  the  financial  statement  contained  in 
the  recent  Blue-book  on  the  Afghan  war  estimate.  There  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  2o{  millions  invested  in  irrigation  will  earn  in 
the  current  year  no  less  than  1,211,000?.  net  profits,  or  very  nearly 
6  per  cent./notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  least  4  millions  of 
the  whole  are  locked  up  in  unfinished  works.  The  State  railways 
— many  of  them  unfinished,  and  all  undeveloped — will  earn  a  net  I 
profit  "of  596,000?.  on  a  capital  of  31  millions.  The  guaranteed 
fines  will  earn  a  net  profit  of  5f  millions  on  their  capital  of  96^ 
millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crops,  saved  in  1877  by  the 
canals,  were  in  several  instances  worth  the  entire  capital  outlay 
on  the  works ;  and  the  two  millions  of  tons  of  food  which  the  rail- 
ways carried  into  the  famine-stricken  districts  must  have  saved 
at  least  twelve  million  lives.  No  project  could  more  fully  have 
realized  the  expectations  of  its  authors  or  be  more  full  of  pro- 
mise alike  for  the  Government  and  the  people. 

It  i3  not  true,  again,  that  famines  are  more  frequent  and  fatal 
than  formerly.  The  famine  of  1876-1S78  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
quite  exceptional  severity,  unequalled  probably  since  thegreat  disaster 
of  1770;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  millions  were  kept  alive 
who  must  have  perished  but  for  the  organized  measures  of  relief 
and  the  vast  railway  imports  of  food.  Every  fresh  mile  of  railroad 
and  canal  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  mortality  on  future  occasions. 
Nor,  again,  i9  it  true  that  taxation  has  reached  its  limits,  for  the 
richer  classes  are  still  practically  untaxed ;  in  this  very  year  the 
Government  abandoned  the  impost  which  it  had  been  settled  that-. 


they  ought  to  bear,  and  within  the  last  two  years  nearly  a  million 
sterling  of  taxation  has  been  surrendered.  Every  branch  of 
revenue,  except  where  the  course  of  fiscal  reform  has  involved 
abandonment  of  income,  shows  satisfactory  elasticity  and  steady 
increase  from  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  land  revenue  of  Madras,  for  instance,  is  double  what  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  though  its  incidence  is  infinitely 
lighter.  Nowhere  in  India  is  it  more  than  j\  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  produce,  and  in  several  provinces  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 
Salt,  owing  to  Sir  John  Strachey's  admirable  reforms  and  to 
railway  development,  was  never  so  cheap  and  never  so  largely 
consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hyndman  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  cost  of  administration  is  being  steadily  re- 
trenched, that  every  branch  of  the  service  has  been  scrutinized  in 
search  of  possible  economies,  and  that  in  the  present  year  half  a 
million  has  been  curtailed  from  the  expenses  of  a  single  depart- 
ment. As  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  within  thirty  years,  the 
only  germ  of  truth  in  the  statement  is  that,  in  some  places,  the 
profits  of  irrigation  have  tempted  the  cultivators  to  take  too  heavy 
and  too  frequent  crops  off  their  lands ;  and  that,  in  others,  the 
increase  of  population  has  led  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
soils.  Lastly,  as  to  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports — in  other 
words,  the  cash  which  India  has  to  remit  to  Europe — a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  this  is  money  paid  for  money's  worth. 
Eive  millions  of  the  sixteen  which  India  annually  remits  are 
the  interest  of  the  guaranteed  lines  ;  but  that  five  millions  repre- 
sents eleven  millions  gross  earnings  paid  in  the  country  by  thirty- 
four  millions  of  passengers,  who  found  their  profit  in  travelling, 
and  by  the  owners  of  nine  or  ten  millions  of  tons  of  goods,  moved 
about  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Two  and  a  half  millions 
more  are  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  whole  increase  of  which 
has,  since  the  Mutiny,  been  expended  in  remunerative  engineering 
projects  of  the  highest  utility.  The  rest  may  be  regarded  as  the 
price  of  that  most  excellent  bargain  under  which  it  results  that  two 
hundred  millions  of  British  subjects  live  on  in  unbroken  peace  and 
yearly  increasing  prosperity,  under  a  Government  which  hardly  costs  - 
them  mox-e  than  many  an  Eastern  ruler  has  squandered  on  parasites 
and  seraglios.  "  The  one  great  want  of  India,"  says  Mr.  Hynd- 
man, "  is  capital."  It  is  so,  and  the  supply  of  that  capital  from 
England,  on  mutually  advantageous  terms,  is  one  of  the  innumer- 
able blessings  which  India  has  reaped  and  is  reaping  from  the 
connexion  of  the  two  countries. 

It  is  useless  to  pursue  any  further  the  analysis  of  a  mere  tissue 
of  arrogant,  passionate,  and  reckless  blunders.  Mr.  Hyndman 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  the  end,  "  delivering  brawling  judg- 
ments all  day  long,"  on  subjects  about  which  he  knows  just  little 
enough  to  theorize  and  declaim,  but  which  have  been  to  wise, 
earnest,  and  thoughtful  men  the  study  of  a  lifetime  and  the  aim  of 
a  career.  Every  part  of  the  administration  which  he  so  glibly 
denounces  has  been  thought  over,  written  about,  and  practically 
tested  by  the  experience  of  skilled  observers.  It  has  no  doubt 
many  shortcomings,  and  is  liable,  as  the  last  few  weeks  have 
proved,  to  serious  miscarriage  ;  it  is  exposed  to  great  dangers ; 
it  involves  enormous  difficulties  ;  but  they  are  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  require  for  their  treatment  the  intellect  of  philo- 
sophers and  the  genius  of  statesmen,  not  the  irresponsible  babble- 
of  ignorant  and  careless  pamphleteers.  The  process  by  which  the 
twohundred  millions  of  India  are  passing  from  a  disorganized 
horde  of  agricultural  peasants  into  a  great,  opulent,  and  civilized 
Empire  is,  and  must  assuredly  be,  gradual  and  arduous,  checked 
by  repeated  obstacles,  marred  by  repeated  failures.  Butit  is  too  bad 
that  it  should  be  the  pastime  of  ephemeralliterature  and  the  pet  topic 
for  picturesque  extravagance.  Whether  the  English  nation  will  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  through  without  disaster  its  great  mission  of  Eastern 
Empire  is  a  problem  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate ;  but, 
if  it  does,  success  will  be  owing  to  the  patient  and  unpretentious 
labour,  the  wide  knowlcdgo,  the  conscientious  zeal,  the  ripe  expe- 
rience, the  political  skill,  which  have  been  and  are  devoted  to  the 
task  ;  and  to  the  habit,  still  happily  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  noisy  interpellations  of  ignorant  and 
undisciplined-  enthusiasm. 


THE  TAT  BRIDGE  DISASTER. 

THE  view  which  was  formed  very  shortly  after  the  occurrence 
of  this  lamentable  catastrophe  is  entirely  confirmed  in  the 
elaborate  reports  which  Colonel  Yolland.  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Mr. 
Rotherv  have  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  bridge  failed 
because  it  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  wind.  This  great  defect,  of  which  the  result  was  so- 
terrible,  was  due,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rothery,  to  incompetence 
and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  constructed  the  bridge,, 
which  merit  grave  censure.  Hi3  colleagues  apparently  share  his 
views;  but  they  content  themselves  with  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  leave  the  authorities  and  the  public  to  draw  their  own 
inferences.  We  shall  deal  principally  with  their  Report,  as  it 
contains  an  excellent  description  of  the  structure,  and  states  in  a 
very  clear  and  succinct  manner  the  nature  of  the  defects  which 
caused  it  to  be  so  lamentably  wanting  in  strength. 

From  this  carefully  considered  Report  it  appears  that  one  of  the 
most  importaut  features  of  the  first  plan  of  the  bridge  was  altered 
in  constructing  it.  "  The  bridge  as  originally  designed,"  say  the 
authors  of  the  Report,  "  had  piers  of  brickwork  and  spans  of 
200  ft.  of  clear  water  space  in  that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the 
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subject  of  this  inquiry;  but,  in  consoquonce  of  difficulties  with 
the  foundations,  Sir  T.  Bouch  altered  the  spans  to  245  ft.,  except- 
ing two,  which  wen  niado  227  ft. ;  and  ho  also  altered  tlio  piers 
from  brickwork  to  ironwork  above  high-water  level,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  weight  on  the  foundations,  and  to  obtain  tho  best  dis- 
tribution of  weight  and  material  which  tho  eireuniManccs  per- 
mitted." How  groat  au  alteration  this  was,  and  bow  much  it 
weakened  tho  structure  in  somo  respects,  are  oidy  too  obvious  ; 
and,  without  relying  on  tho  knowledge  obtained  by  subsequent 
hots,  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  Sir  Thomas  Bouch — the 
engineer  of  the  "bridge,  as  we  need  hardly  say— should  havo 
thought  it  advisable  to  sacrifice  so  much  strength.  Apparently, 
however,  be  had  thoroughly  convinced  himself  that  no  harm 
would  come,  as  he  stated  in  a  letter  (quoted  in  the  Report)  that 
the  change  had  been  tho  subject  of  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  be  was  doing  anything  of  which 
other  eminent  engineers  would  havo  disapproved.  After  this  de- 
parture from  the  original  plan  bad  been  determined  on,  the  work 
was  put  in  hand,  and  the  slender  structure  rose  so  rapidly  that 
only  two  years  and  a  half  after  Sir  T.  Bouch  had  decided  to  use 
iron  instead  of  stone,  it  was  ready  for  inspection  by  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  quick  completion  is  not  surprising 
when  the  manner  in  which  the  bridge  was  put  together  is  con- 
sidered. Colonel  Yolland  and  Mr.  Barlow  give  the  following 
account  of  it : — 

The  spans  of  the  bridge  varied  from  245  feet  to  29  feet.  The  piers  were 
85  in  number,  of  which  the  first  14  were  of  brick,  the  remainder  being 
formed  above  high-water  level  of  tiers  of  cast-iron  columns  bolted  together 
vertically  bv  bolts  and  nuts,  and  connected  together  laterally  by  means  of 
cross  bracing  and  struts  of  wrought  iron.  The  number  of  columns  in 
position  on  each  pier  varied  from  three  to  six.  Those  under  the  largest 
spans  were  formed  of  six  columns,  bolted  to  base  pieces,  which  were  bedded 
in  stone.  The  lower  portions  of  these  piers  consisted  of  concrete,  brickwork, 
and  masonry,  their  construction  being  accomplished  by  means  of  iron 
caissons  which  were  left  in  forming  part  of  the  permanent  work.  Com- 
menting from  an  abutment  on  the  south  shore,  the  bridge  curved  for 
the  first  three  spans  to  the  left  until  it  came  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  the  river,  which  here  runs  nearly  due  east  and  west;  it  yvas  then 
straight  to  pier  53,  whence  it  curved  sharply  oil'  to  the  right  with  a 
radius  of  20  to  22  chains,  until  it  finally  reached  the  north  shore.  .  .  . 
The  high  girders  extended  over  13  spans,  namely,  n  of  245  feet  each, 
and  two  of  227  feet  each,  making  a  total  of  3,149  feet.  This  portion  was 
divided  into  three  sections  or  groups,  the  fust,  counting  from  the  south, 
contained  five  spans  of  245  feet  each  ;  the  second,  of  four  spans,  two  of  245 
and  two  of  227  leet  each ;  and  the  third,  of  four  spans,  all  of  245  feet  each. 

In  February  1878  the  bridge  was  ready  for  use,  and  was  in- 
spected by  General  Hutchinson  for  the  Board  of  Trade.  lie  put 
it  to  what  was  undoubtedly  a  very  severe  test  in  one  respect.  Iu 
order  to  try  its  power  of  resisting  a  vertical  strain  he  "  caused  six 
locomotives  coupled  together,  each  weighing  seventy-three  tons,  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour."  More  or 
less  satisfied  with  this  and  other  tests,  be  reported  in  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  manner  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  saw  no  reason 
■why  the  Board  should  object  to  the  bridge  being  used  for  passenger 
traffic  ;  adding,  however,  that  trains  should  not  cross  it  otahigher 
rate  of  speed  than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  stating  that  he 
should  wish,  if  possible,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  "observing  the 
effects  of  a  high  wind  when  a  train  of  carriages  is  running  over  it." 
He  had  clearly  an  inkling  of  possible  danger,  but  apparently  was 
oppressed  by  no  very  grave  misgivings.  Neither  the  Board  of 
Trade  nor  the  Company  paid  any  attention  to  his  "  wish,"  and 
the  capacity  of  the  bridge  for  resisting  wind-pressure  was  not 
observed  by  him  or  by  any  other  qualified  engineer.  On  the 
strength  of  his  report  the  official  permission  was  duly 
given  ;  and,  after  some  delay  in  completing  the  approaches, 
trains  began  to  run  in  June  1878 — that  is,  a  year  and  a 
half  before  the  accident.  As  might  perhaps  have  been  expected, 
General  Hutchinson's  recommendation  respecting  speed  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  pace  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  was  exceeded. 
A  short  time  after  the  way  had  been  opened  for  traffic,  defects 
in  the  structure  began  to  show  themselves.  In  October  1878  Mr. 
Noble,  an  inspector  of  the  Company,  found  that  there  was  a 

loosening  of  a  number  of  the  ties  of  the  cress-bracing  "  of  the 
columns.  He  put  them  to  rights  as  best  he  could,  and  did  not 
inform  Sir  T.  Bouch  of  what  he  had  discovered.  The  authors  of 
the  Report  consider  Mr.  Noble  an  intelligent  man,  very  competent 
in  the  class  of  work  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  but  not  qualified 
for  such  work  as  the  inspection  of  this  bridge.  In  October  1879 
the  same  inspector  found  that  four  of  the  columns  were  cracked, 
and  that  there  were  other  signs  of  injury  to  the  bridge.  He  re- 
ported them  to  Sir  T.  Bouch,  who  ordered  the  defective  parts  to  be 
strengthened  in  a  manner  which  he  thought  sufficient,  and  seems 
to  have  felt  no  uneasiness  respecting  the  structure.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  the  terrible  disaster  came.  In  this  state  "  of  the 
columns  and  ties,"  says  the  Report,  "  the  storm  of  the  28th  of 
December,  1879,  occurred,  which  would  necessarily  produce  great 
tension  on  the  ties,  varying  as  the  heavy  gusts  bore  upon  different 
parts  of  the  bridge ;  and  when  under  these  strains  the  train  came 
on  to  the  viaduct  bringing  a  larger  surface  of  wind-pressure  to 
bear  as  well  as  increased  weight  on  the  piers,  and  accompanied  by 
the  jarring  action  due  to  its  motion  along  the  rails,  the  linal 
catastrophe  occurred." 

Respecting  the  cause  of  it,  Colonel  Yolland  and  Mr.  Barlow 
appear  to  entertain  no  doubt  whatever.  In  a  decisive  summing  up 
of  their  conclusions  they  say  that  in  their  opinion  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  any  movement  in  the  foundations ;  that  the  wrought 
iron  and  cast  iron  used,  though  not  so  good  as  they  might  have 
been,  were  fairly  good ;  that  the  girders  which  have  fallen  were 


of  sufficient  strength  ;  but  that  the  irnn  pier<  ■  1  -t  il  in  place  of  tin, 
brick  piers  originally  contemplated,  though  slrnnur  enough  for  sup- 
porting the  vertical  weight,  were  not  sufficiently  substantial  to 
sustain  at  so  great  a  height  girders  of  such  magnitude  as  thoso 
which  fell  ;  that  tho  cross-bracing  and  its  fastenings  were  too  weak 
to  resist  the  lateral  action  of  heavy  gales  of  wind  ;  and  that  tho  fall 
of  tho  bridge  was  occasioned  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  cross-bracing 
and  its  fastenings  to  sustain  tho  force  of  tho  galo  on  December  28, 
1879,  tho  bridge  having  been  previously  strained  by  other 
gaies.  Sir  T.  Bouch,  in  his  evidence  before  tho  Court  of  Inquiry, 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  tho  accident  was  caused  by  a  carriage 
and  van  being  overturned  and  canted  against  the  girder  bo  as 
to  destroy  portions  of  it  and  thereby  occasion  tho  fall ;  but  this 
view  Colonel  Yolland  and  Mr.  Barlow  unhesitatingly,  wo  might 
almost  say  contemptuously,  reject ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  one  who  reads  their  Report  to  doubt  that  they  are  justified  iu 
this,  and  that  they  assign  the  true  cause  for  the  accident.  As  was 
thought  from  tho  first,  the  pressure  of  the  violent  wind  against 
the  great  girders  and  the  train  was  more  than  the  tall  and  slender 
groups  of  columns,  insufficiently  braced  together,  had  strength  to 
withstand,  and  the  bridge  and  train  were  blown  into  the  water. 

This  insufficiency  of  strength  was  duo  to  two  causes — bad  design 
and  bad  workmanship.  When  the  columns  and  ties  were  being 
made  at  the  foundry,  there  was  not  a  proper  supervision  of  the 
work,  aud  in  consequence  there  were  grave  defects  in  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  the  very  technical  description  which  Colonel 
Yolland  and  Mr.  Barlow  give  of  the  cross-bracing  of  the  piers, 
as  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  fastenings  of  the  heads  and  bases 
of  the  tiers  of  columns,  and  of  the  ties  which  held  the 
columns  together,  were  insufficient,  being  badly  planned  and 
badly  executed,  and  that  in  consequence  before  the  ac- 
cident many  of  them  had  become  loose.  Apart  from  the  state  of 
the  fastenings,  the  cross-bracing  was  insuthcient,  so  that  the 
structure  was  altogether  unfit  to  resist  a  great  lateral  strain. 
Alike  in  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  the  bridge, 
danger  from  wind-pressure  was  disregarded. 

Why  was  it  that  more  attention  was  not  given  to  the  possibility 
of  the  whole  fabric  being  blown  down  ?  "Why  was  not  provision 
made  against  a  terrible  accident  which  certainly  does  not  enter 
into  the  category  of  those  fatalities  which  cannot  be  foreseen  ?  At 
first  the  answer  seems  simple  enough.  The  engineer  who  de- 
signed the  bridge  should  certainly  have  taken  the  wind-pressure 
into  consideration  and  not  have  allowed  the  defective  work. 
That  in  this  latter  respect  he  was  to  blame  can  scarcely 
be  disputed.  Sir  T.  Bouch  and  his  staff  should  not  have  passed 
much  of  the  work  which  was  thought  good  enough  for  the  Tay 
Bridge.  Whether  he  is  to  blame  for  not  allowing  sufficiently  for 
the  wind-pressure  is,  however,  a  different  question.  A  man  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  not  being  better  than  the  best  of  his  brethren, 
and  it  seems  very  doubtlul  whether,  at  the  time  when  the  bridge 
was  built,  any  English  engineers  paid  much  attention  to  the 
possible  pressure  of  the  wiud  when  calculating  the  stability  of 
their  structures.  Colonel  Yolland  and  Mr.  Barlow  do  not  blame 
Sir  T.  Bouch  for  neglect  on  this  head ;  but  then  they  do  not 
consider  it  part  of  their  duty  to  censure  any  one,  and  they 
have  apparently  authorized  Mr.  Rothery,  who  does  censure  very 
severely,  to  say  that  they  agree  with  him;  so  that  their  judgment 
must  be  held  to  be  altogether  against  the  engineer.  So  far  as  he 
considered  wind-pressure  at  all,  he  relied,  it  seems,  on  a  Report  of 
Messrs.  Barlow  and  Pole,  based  on  a  statement  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  VYhich  altogether  misled  him;  but  it  must  be  said  that  the 
language  of  those  authorities  was  highly  calculated  to  mislead. 
In  order,  however,  to  determine  how  far  he  is  to  blame,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  question  raised  in  Mr.  Rothery's 
Report,  as  that  learned  gentleman  has  separated  himself  from  his 
colleagues  partly  because  he  thinks  that  he  is  bound  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  responsibility,  which  the  others  do  not  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  decide. 

This  question  Mr.  Rothery  does  decide  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner.  He  condemns  the  Railway  Company,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  bridge,  Sir  T.  Bouch,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Board  of  Trade.  That  there  is  reason  for  much  of  his  censure 
can  hardly  be  denied ;  and  when  he  holds  Sir  T.  Bouch  responsible 
for  the  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  his  decision  seems 
scarcely  open  to  question.  It  is  somewhat  different,  however, 
when  he  holds  him  responsible  for  the  faults  in  design — that  is, 
for  what  subsequent  knowledge  has  shown  to  have  been  faults  iu 
the  design.  Undoubtedly,  as  has  just  been  shown,  there  was  not 
suliicieut  allowance  for  wind-pressure ;  but  then  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  practice  of  English  engineers  to  make  much  allowance  for 
wiud-pressure.  Even  now  the  best  authorities  differ  largely  as  to 
what  this  pressure  may  amount  to  ;  and  one  engineer  of  great  ex- 
perience, who  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject,  said, 
when  giving  evidence  before  Mr.  Rothery  and  his  colleagues,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  pressure  over  one  span  of  the  high  girders  of  the 
Tay  Bridge  could  hardly  have  exceeded  15  lbs.  per  square  foot. 
Others  stated  that  it  might  be  40  lbs.  or  50  lbs.  per  square  foot. 
As  has  been  said,  the  Report  which  Sir  T.  Bouch  had  to  study  was 
highly  calculated  to  mislead,  and  altogether  it  appears  that  there 
is  not  much  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  now,  and  that  there 
was  still  less  at  the  time  when  he  designed  the  Tay  Bridge.  He 
followed  the  practice  of  English  engineers,  and  did  not  trouble  him- 
self greatly  about  wind-pressure.  Mr.  Rothery  holds  that  he  is  to 
be  severely  blamed  for  this,  because  he  might  have  ascertained  that 
engineers  in  France  and  the  United  States  allowed  for  a  wind- 
pressure  of  50  lbs.  and  5  5  lbs.  per  square  foot ;  but  here  it  is  ditii- 
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cult  to  agree  with  the  Commissioner.  A  man  can  hardly 
he  censured  because  his  knowledge  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  most  skilful  men  in  his  own  profession.  A  doctor  who 
lost  a  patient's  life  through  ignorance  of  methods  which  are 
followed  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  but  are  unknown  at  the  College 
of  Physicians,  would  not  be  thought  to  deserve  blame.  In 
this  case  surely  censure  must  fall  not  so  much  on  Sir  T.  Bouch 
individually  as  on  the  engineering  profession.  Engineers  have 
neglected  a  most  important  branch  of  inquiry,  and  in  their  cal- 
culations have  frequently  ignored  one  material  item.  Departing 
in  some  cases  from  the  old  system  which  gave  a  wide  margin 
of  strength,  and  contenting  themselves  with  a  much  smaller 
margin,  they  have  forgotten  to  take  into  account  a  danger 
which  threatens  the  comparatively  weak  fabrics  that  are  now 
raised,  and  have  not  given  sufficient  heed  to  what  has  been  done 
in  America  and  France.  In  this  as  in  other  matters,  knowledge 
in  England  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  knowledge  attained  in 
other  countries.  The  conclusion  is  an  unpleasant  one,  and  may 
cause  grave  doubt3  as  to  the  safety  of  existing  structures  ;  but  it  is 
a  conclusion  which  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  it  will  not  be 
made  more  acceptable  by  blaming  an  individual  for  negligence 
which  seems  to  have  been  general  in  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged. 


THE  MILITARY  MUDDLE. 

IF  in  the  fulness  of  time,  or  possibly  a  little  sooner,  the  British 
taxpayer  comes  to  regard  his  army  which  costs  some  fifteen 
millions  annually  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  if  not  an  altogether 
hopeless  case,  the  fact  will  hardly  be  surprising.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  the  army  has  in  truth  been  a  source  of  chronic  embar- 
rassment, difficulty,  and  certain  expense  for  uncertain  results.  No 
sooner  is  one  burning  military  question  disposed  of  than  another 
relieves  guard  with  fearful  and  monotonous  regularity.  We 
appear,  in  fact,  to  manage  our  military  machine  on  the  principle  of 
the  dishonest  watchmaker  who,  while  repairing  one  part  of  a 
watch,  took  care  to  disarrange  another  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
safe  to  find  its  way  back  to  him  for  fresh  repairs  before  very  long. 
For  instance,  we  abolished  the  sale  and  purchase  of  officers'  com- 
missions, and  then  discovered  that  we  had  supplied  a  hitherto  con- 
tented and  zealous  body  of  public  servants  with  a  solid,  substantial, 
and  serious  grievance  in  the  shape  of  hopelessly  congested  pro- 
motion and  consequent  loss  of  professional  prospects.  At  last 
we  are  compelled  to  substitute  a  costly  system  of  bonuses  and 
pensions  to  do  that  which  had  previously  been  done  by  the 
officers  themselves.  Partly  from  a  desire  to  relieve  an  existing 
block  in  the  promotion  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  partly  from  a 
tardy  recognition  of  the  responsibility  and  importance  attaching 
to  the  command  of  a  batter}',  we  promote  at  one  sweep  the 
whole  of  the  first  captains  in  that  corps  to  majorities,  and  then 
find  that  we  have  virtually  superseded  a  large  number  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  officers  who,  on  the  principle  of  better  late  than  never, 
are  even  now  demanding  corresponding  promotion.  Or  a  sudden 
frenzy  for  localization  seizes  us ;  we  spend  between  three  and  four 
millions  on  new  barracks  wherewith  to  gratify  our  whim ;  and 
having  thus  at  length  provided  our  regiments  with  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,  we  awaken  to  the  unpleasant  fact  that  they  have 
little  else  to  boast  of,  for  we  cannot  in  any  moment  of  emergency 
fill  their  ranks  from  their  proper  localities,  and  other  corps  have  to 
be  denuded  as  occasion  requires.  Moreover,  the  new  system  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  peculiar  demands  of  foreign  service,  and  the 
roster  has  not  even  yet  recovered  from  the  dislocation  caused  by 
its  introduction.  Again,  we  plunge  headlong  into  short  service,  and 
after  giving  it  a  fair  trial  we  find  that  an  old  soldier  is  better  than  a 
Young  one  ;  that  the  system  is  utterly  unsuited  to  our  army ;  and, 
having  seriously  lowered  the  standard  of  discipline  and  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  our  troops,  we  are  now  trying  to  retrace  our  stens. 

How  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  our  army  requires  such  incessant 
legislation,  and  that  every  attempted  reform  turns  out  a  failure  ? 
We  can  manage  and  administer  our  navy,  if  not  to  perfection, 
at  all  events  pretty  much  to  our  own  satisfaction  and  to  the 
admiration  of  foreigners,  who  are  never  tired  of  extolling  our 
system  and  endeavouring  to  imitate  it.  Is  our  success  in  this 
direction  due  to  the  quieta  non  movere  policy — to  the  fact  that 
we  never  attempt  to  alter  that  which  has  served  and  still  serves 
us  well  ?  Certainly,  purchase  never  existed  in  the  navy ;  but  still 
we  might  have  tried  some  experiments  in  localization,  such  as 
manning  given  squadrons  exclusively  from  a  given  port ;  or  we 
might  have  recurred  to  the  old  and  long-established  system  of  short 
service  for  the  blue-jacket ;  but  fortunately  for  ourselves  we  did  none 
of  these  things.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  had  we  never 
attempted  them  with  our  army  !  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  service  has  Buffered  from  excessive  legislation  by  incompetent 
legislators,  while  the  former  has  been  left  comparatively  undis- 
turbed. The  reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  dili'e- 
rent  circumstances  of  the  two  professions.  The  soldier  is  always 
with  us  and  in  our  midst,  not  merely  personally  when  at  home, 
hut  also  through  the  medium  of  newspapers  and  correspondents 
when  abroad,  and  most  of  all  when  on  active  service.  The 
Volunteer  movement  has  not  merely  deprived  the  military  profes- 
sion of  the  exclusive  character  it  once  possessed,  but  has  inundated 
the  country  with  amateurs  who  think  themselves  perfectly  qualified 
to  judge,  criticize,  condemn,  aud  reform  everything  connected  with 


their  professional  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  very  little 
|  of  the*  sailor.  A  small  part  of  his  service  is  spent  at  seaport 
towns  and  a  large  part  at  sea,  where  we  neither  see  him  nor  hear 
of  him.  While  the  special  military  correspondent  is  a  recognized, 
institution,  aud  one  too  of  daily  increasing  importance,  the  special 
naval  correspondent  has  as  yet  no  existence.  Military  manoeuvres, 
drill,  and  words  of  command  are  common  property,  while  naval 
evolutions,  tactics,  and  technicalities  are  a  sealed  book  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  Long  may 
this  state  of  things  continue !  Our  journals  pour  forth  whole 
columns  of  description,  suggestion,  and  criticism  on  the  army, 
many  of  them,  as  we  recently  showed,  evincing  utter  ignorance  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  while  they  are  far  more  reticent  on 
the  subject  of  the  navy,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  while  writers 
and  readers  alike  possess  just  that  little  military  knowledge  which 
is  dangerous,  neither  writers  nor  readers  have  any  knowledge  at 
all  of  naval  affairs.  In  like  manner,  in  Parliament  the  number  of 
members  in  both  Houses  who  speak  in  a  military  debate  is  legion, 
while  a  naval  debate  is  practically  confined  to  a  few  experts, 
the  utterances  of  the  amateur  critics  attracting  no  attention  from 
the  House  or  the  public. 

Still  all  this  will  hardly  account  for  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  one  service  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  other.  An  opinion 
has  recently  arisen,  and  is  slowly  and  surely  gaining  ground,  that 
the  system  under  which  our  army  is  managed  is  radically  faulty, 
and  requires  change.  The  recent  speech  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  if  read  between  the 
lines,  is  a  distinct  indictment  of  the  present  military  administration, 
and,  however  much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  such 
utterances  on  the  part  of  an  officer  in  his  position,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many  both  in  and 
out  of  the  service.  Let  us  resume  our  comparison  with  the  navy. 
It  is  managed,  as  every  one  knows,  by  a  Board  composed  of  four 
i  members,  of  whom  the  First  Lord  only  is  a  civilian.  Associated, 
with  him  are  three  naval  Lords,  who  advise  on  all  purely  tech- 
nical and  professional  matters.  Thus  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
forms  a  compact  and  homogeneous  body,  having  no  separate  indi- 
viduality which  can  be  assailed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  enjoying- 
perfect  freedom  from  attacks  of  a  merely  personal  nature  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  its  decisions  rarely  fail  to  carry  weight  and 
to  command  respect.  We  wonder  how  many  of  the  outside  public 
even  know  the  names  of  the  three  naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
Probably  very  few ;  and  it  is  this  very  want  of  personality  which 
is  the  strong  point  of  the  system  in  the  present  day.  Our 
military  system  is  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  Th& 
army  is  controlled  and  commanded  by  two  persons,  who,  instead 
of  being  associated,  are  too  frequently  the  reverse.  In  place  of 
combined  and  harmonious  working,  we  too  often  have  friction, 
if  not  actual  discord  and  divergence.  This  is  only  human 
nature,  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  attach  any  blame  to 
either ;  it  is  the  system  which  is  in  fault,  not  the  men.  But 
the  weak  point  is  that  both  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  stand  alone  and  isolated  in  their 
respective  departments  of  financial  and  technical  administra- 
tion. The  result  is  natural.  No  important  measure  is  sanctioned, 
no  reform  announced,  for  which  one  or  the  other  is  not  held 
directly  and  personally  responsible.  Instantly  a  perfect  deluge,  of 
criticism,  approval,  praise,  censure,  or  vituperation  is  let  loose, 
which,  instead  of  being  directed  against  a  combined  body  of  men 
who  can  share  the  burden,  falls  upon  one  individual.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  change  with  every  Government,  while  the  naval  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  are  frequently  changed  during  a  single  Administra- 
tion. The  Commander-in-Chief  alone  is  a  fixture,  and  no  change 
of  Government  brings  him  the  smallest  respite  from  the  isolation,, 
the  responsibility,  and  the  criticism  which  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  post  he  has  held  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
consequence  is  that,  when  any  important  military  question  arises, 
a  Royal  Commission  is  resorted  to  as  the  best  means  for  providing 
advice  and  dividing  the  responsibility  which  is  thus  tacitly  admitted 
to  be  too  great  for  any  one  man.  And  what  is  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion ?  It  consists  of  a  body  of  men  whose  official  connexion  with  the 
question  at  issue  begins  when  the}'  assemble  and  ends  when  they 
disperse.  Before  the  ink  of  their  signatures  is  well  dry  their  names 
are  forgotten,  and  the  very  frequency  with  which  these  Commissions, 
have  of  late  years  been  employed  has  completely  robbed  their  opinions 
of  the  weight  which  ought  to  attach  to  them.  For  instance, 
where  is  the  result  of  Lord  Airey's  Commission  on  our  recruiting- 
difficulties,  which  assembled  a  year  ago  ?  It  has  never  even  been 
published,  and  rumour  says  that  it  never  will  be  published  in  its 
entirety,  because  some  of  its  recommendations  are  unpalatable  in 
a  financial  point  of  view.  Then  why  was  it  ever  appointed?  We 
should  like  to  know  how  many  Royal  Commissions  have  been 
summoned  on  military  affairs,  and  how  many  on  naval  affairs,  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  answer  would  be  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment in  support  of  our  views.  Our  system  of  military  administra- 
tion is  a  blot  and  a  scandal,  and  one  that  must  produce  disastrous 
consequences  if  persevered  in.  Meantime  our  army  goes  from  had 
to  worse.  Our  regiments  are  skeletons  in  points  of  numbers,  their 
ranks  are  filled  with  untrained  boys,  wo  cauuot  get  enough  re- 
cruits, and  the  reputation  of  the  service  in  general  is  waning  with 
fearful  rapidity.  The  contrast  between  the  line  as  it  now  is  and 
the  well-filled  ranks  aud  fine  men  of  the  Militia,  who  have  lately 
completed  their  annual  training,  was  simply  painful.  The  case 
appears  to  he  almost  hopeless,  for  no  Government  will  face  it,  but 
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each  loaves  it  for  iis  successor  to  deal  with.  Moro  extraordinary 
thauall.thu  ration  never  grudges  money  lor  military  purposes,  and 
vot,  while  our  army  is  proportionately  by  far  the  most  expensive 
in  tlu>  world,  wo  have  littlo  to  show  lor  it.  This  cannot  go  on 
ft)!  ever. 


FLOGGING  MISSIONARIES. 

r I HI1'  sovereign  authority  which  missionaries  are  said  to  claim 
-L  over  uncivilized  tribes,  the  missionary  right  to  try,  condemn, 
torture,  flog,  imprison,  and  starve,  are  very  serious  matters. 
Almost  all  our  recent  "little  wars''  have  sprung,  more  or  less 
directly,  from  the  enterprise  of  missionaries.  The  Abyssinian  affair 
was  caused  by  missionaries.  Missionaries  spread  the  reports  about 
Cetevvayo's  cruelty  and  contempt  of  tho  Sabbath  day,  which  at 
least  hastened  the  perhaps  inevitable  encounter  with  the  Zulus.  A 
missionary  complicated  the  relations  of  the  late  Government  with 
the  Porte,  and  missionaries  have  interfered  pretty  freely  with  the 
domestic  Royal  quarrels  which  keep  Burmah  in  hot  water.  Mr. 
Stanley's  expedition,  no  doubt,  was  a  journalistic,  not  a  religious 
one.  "lie  converted  a  casual  king  or  two  by  the  way,  but  his  real 
end  was  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  Teleyraph  and 
the  New  York  Herald.  If  he  shot  negroes  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  credit  missionaries  with  his  victories 
over  naked  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev,  Brown's  raid  on 
New  Britain  was  a  very  pretty  bit  of  amateur  warfare.  Mr.  Brown 
Lad  a  certain  amount  of  excuse.  His  brother  missionaries  had 
actually  been  eaten  by  the  New  British.  The  doctrines  which  it 
is  Mr.  Brown's  business  to  preach  do  not  encourage  retaliation;  ! 
but  it  is  plain  that  missionaries,  being  human,  must  occasionally 
rebel  against  the  old  cannibal  practical  joke. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Blantyre  missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  have  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  press.  It  is  possible  that  many  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  wild  justice  of  the  Aberdonian  evange- 
lists have  not  read  the  pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Chirnside, 
F.R.G.S.,  first  brought  the  aSair  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  We 
therefore  propose  to  examine  Mr.  Chirnside's  account  of  the  per- 
petual warfare,  the  brutal  punishments,  and  the  mediaeval  system 
of  torture  by  aid  of  which  certain  Scotch  missionaries  are  s.tid  by 
him  to  have  alienated  a  friendly,  and  to  have  disturbed  a  com- 
paratively peaceful,  people.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  evidence 
on  which  Mr.  Chirnside's  stories  are  founded  is  not  of  equal  value. 
At  the  same  time  we  intend  to  examine  the  remarkable  defence 
of  "  these  good  fellows,"  the  missionaries,  which  Mr.  Waller  has 
published  in  the  Times  of  last  Thursday. 

The  Blantyre  mission  was  founded  as  a  result  of  the  following 
events.  In  1859  Dr.  Livingstone  was  among  the  Makololo  tribe, 
some  distance  above  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  When  he 
left  the  tribe,  some  twenty  of  its  members  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  the  Shir6  valley.  Most  of  these  men  were  not  pure-blooded 
Makololo  (or  Makalolo ;  Mr.  Chirnside  spells  the  name  in  both 
ways),  and  they  did  not  greatly  care  to  return  to  a  land  where  they 
were  held  of  small  account.  They  therefore  settled  in  the  Shire  valley, 
among  men  of  broken  clans ;  a  timid  people,  whose  rude  organi- 
zation had  been  destroyed  by  the  slave-trade.  These  "broken 
men  "  gathered  round  Livingstone's  companions,  who  formed  a 
nucleus  of  some  attractive  power.  As  a  result,  each  of  Living- 
stone's men  became  a  great  chief,  and  built  a  "  town,"  like  the 
frog  in  the  Zulu  fairy-tale.  The  whole  affair  illustrates  early 
history  ;  and  Chipitula,  the  strongest  chief,  in  his  "  town  "  on  the 
Shir6,  is  much  in  the  position  that  Romulus,  according  to  the 
legend,  occupied  on  the  Tiber.  Chipitula,  in  his  "  asylum,''  has  a 
force  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  river  against  Portuguese  and 
Arab  slave-traders.  He  is  frightfully  cruel ;  but  men  like  him 
enable  a  collection  of  human  waifs  to  grow  into  a  tribe,  perhaps 
into  a  nation. 

How  do  these  reorganized  tribes  regard  the  English  ?  In  1867 
they  met  Mr.  Young  (who  was  looking  for  Livingstone)  with  the 
cry,  "  Our  fathers,  the  English,  have  come  back."  Englishmen 
might  well  be  proud  of  this  recognition.  To  have  enabled  a  horde 
of  cowering  wretches  to  grow  into  a  settled  people,  safe  within 
their  own  borders,  is  to  have  served  humanity.  But  the  Blantyre 
missionaiies,  if  Mr.  Chirnside  is  to  be  believed,  have  changed 
all  that.  In  1874,  after  Livingstone's  death,  the  Free  Kirk 
sent  a  mission  to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  the  Auld  Kirk,  not  to  be 
left  behind,  sent  out  the  Blantyre  missionaries.  Mr.  Young 
led  the  Free  Kirk  "  Livingstonia "  Mission.  As  he  and  his 
companions  ascended  the  Shire,  Chipitula  sent  in  presents  of 
ebony,  sheep,  goats,  milk,  and  eggs.  Mr.  Young  found  among 
the  grateful  natives  "a  hearty  welcome  and  a  host  of  willing 
allies."  Now,  we  are  told,  things  are  altered.  Mr.  Chirnside 
declares  that  the  natives  would  "hardly  do  a  stroke  of  work 
for  any  white  man  "  when  he  left  the  country.  The  Chief  Rama- 
kukan,  the  natural  protector  of  the  Blantyre  Mission,  was  with- 
drawing his  subjects,  though  Ramakukan  had  been  the  most  eager 
friend  of  the  English  (or  Scotch)  at  their  first  arrival.  When 
Mr.  Young  came,  800  natives  carried  his  stores  over  sixty  miles  of 
country,  and  at  the  end  "  delivered  everything  up  to  us  unmolested, 
untampered  with,  and  unhurt,  every  man  merry  and  content  with 
his  well-earned  wages."  Thus  Mr.  Young  launched  the  Living- 
stonia, the  Free  Kirk  Mission,  "  a  genuine  success  from  first  to  last," 
Bays  Mr.  Chirnside,  who  may  be  a  United  Presbyterian  for  aught 
We  know. 


Wo  are  told,  however,  that  all  the  pleasant  idyllic  industry 
of  tho  Shiio  rive*  tribes  is  changed  into  warlike  discontent 
since  tho  arrival  of  the  missionaries  of  tho  Auld  Kirk.  Tho 
itorm  broke  when  tho  missionaries  shot  a  man  for  a  Crime 
of  which,  says  Mr.  Chirnside,  ho  was  not  proved  to  bo  guilly. 
"Tho  lirst  charge  which  I  have  to  bring  against  tho  Mis- 
sion is  that,  not  having  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
their  hands,  in  executing  a  native  for  an  alleged  murder  they 
exceeded  their  duty,  and  took  up  a  most  improper  position. 
Furthermore,  I  lirmly  believe,  in  common  with  Others,  that  the 
unfortunate  man  never  committed  tho  crime  (in  tho  idea  of 
white  people  a  crime)  of  which  be  was  accused."  Murder  is  a 
crimo,  or  at  all  events  a  strong  measure,  in  the  eyes  even  of  most 
blade  people.  But  here  is  Mr.  Chirnside's  version  of  the  affair. 
A  woman  served  two  masters,  both  of  whom  worked  for  tho 
Blantyre  Mission.  She  left  them,  the  missionaries  (very  properly) 
protected  her,  and  the  men  threatened  vengeance.  Some  time 
afterwards  another  woman  was  found  shot  beside  the  river.  The 
missionaries  set  tho  two  masters  of  the  first  woman  to  make 
stocks,  clapped  them  in  the  stocks,  and  accused  them  of  the 
murder.  "  In  spite  of  the  weak  evidence,  if  there  was  any — for 
no  one  at  the  Mission  could  ever  say  what  evidence  there  was 
when  asked— both  men  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  the  following 
morning."  One  escaped  ;  the  other — so  says  Mr.  Chirnside — was 
butchered  with  circumstances  of  atrocious  and  revolting  cruelty, 
which  we  prefer  not  to  publish. 

What  is  the  evidence  for  all  this  ?  Mr.  Chirnside  only  says  : — 
"  The  scenes  that  have  occurred  at  Blantyre  can  be  attested  on 
oath  by  more  than  one  eye-witness,  and  in  point  of  fact  those 
stationed  there  to  spread  '  the  glad  tidings '  never  attempted  the 
slightest  denial  when  questioned  on  the  subject  by  the  writer  of 
this  pamphlet."  Thus  it  seems  that  Mr.  Chirnside  visited  the 
Blantyre  Mission  after  the  event  described,  and  his  story  rests  on 
second-hand  evidence.  But  he  has  one  bit  of  actual  testimony 
which  we  give  in  his  own  words.  He  has  seen,  it  appears,  the 
Blantyre  gaol : — 

At  the  back  of  the  blacksmith's  shop  a  pit  hns  been  sunk  in  the  ground, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  reached  by  a  movable  ladder.  In  one  of  the  sides 
of  this  pit  a  hole  has  been  dug  which  will  just  contain  a  man,  and  it  is 
fitted  with  a  strong  door  which  cannot  be  forced.  On  top  a  py  ramid  of 
stones  is  piled  to  prevent  any  one  trying  to  dig  the  prisoner  out  through 
the  roof  of  this  place.  This  is  the  Blantyre  prison,  and  men  are  confined 
in  it  for  three  and  four  days  at  a  stretch,  and  during  that  time  they  receive 
neither  food  nor  water,  uor  do  they  see  daylight  for  an}-  duty  of  nature. 
We  were  told  that  "  they  are  generally  quiet  when  we  take  them  out 
again,"  which  means  that  the  strong  men  they  put  in  come  out  perfectly 
dazed  and  silly. 

Mr.  Chirnside  adds  that  the  natives  pass  the  night  in  trying  to 
set  fire  to  the  roofs  of  the  Mission-houses,  while  the  Presbyterian 
patrols  "  go  about  all  night  long  armed  with  loaded  Sniders  "  ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  religion  of  peace  seems  rather  in  difficulties 
at  Blantyre.  The  people  to  be  pitied  are  the  Free  Kirk  missionaries 
at  Livingstonia.  Their  supplies  come  through  Blantyre,  and  the 
surrounding  h?athen,  not  detecting  the  immense  theological  differ- 
ences between  the  Free  Kirk  and  the  Auld  Kirk,  are  beginning  to 
plunder  the  convoys,  and  to  attack  the  Livingstonia  natives,  when 
the  latter  go  down  to  Blantyre.  We  do  not  intend  to  quote  Mr. 
Chirnside's  revolting  story  of  how  the  missionaries  had  a  man 
flogged  to  death  to  make  him  confess  what  had  become  of  a 
packet  of  tea.  Mr.  Chirnside  speaks  as  if  he  had  seen  the 
whip  employed  by  the  agents  (Bismarck,  Ropa,  and  Aramasa, 
aided  by  a  white)  of  the  missionaries.  "A  lormidable  weapon 
it  looks,  as  it  lies  before  me,  with  three  thongs  of  bull'alo  hide." 
The  man  who  was  flogged,  so  Mr.  Chirnside  says,  was  an  invalid. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  been  in  health  a  matter  of  over  two  hundred 
lashes  might  not  have  killed  him.  Mr.  Chirnside  says  "  the  story  was 
told  us,"  which  is  not  evidence.  But  he  observes,  as  if  of  his  own 
knowledge,  "  flogging  with  this  whip  is  an  every  day  occurrence, 
three  lads  in  one  day  getting  upwards  of  a  hundred  lashes."  Mr. 
Chirnside  also  accuses  the  missionaries  of  hunting  out  refugees 
for  Chipitula,  who,  though  apparently  an  unconverted  character, 
tortures  them  to  death,  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  they  were 
supposed  to  have  stolen  a  parcel  of  tea.  These  things  "  happened 
the  last  day  I  was  at  Blantyre." 

The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  value  of  the  story 
of  the  flogging,  aud  the  anecdote  about  the  shooting.  It  is  not 
denied,  as  we  understand,  that  both  punishments  were  actually 
inflicted.  The  existence  of  the  prison,  and  the  perpetual  state 
of  war  in  a  country  once  friendly,  seem  to  us  tolerably  suffi- 
cient proofs  that  the  Blantyre  Mission  has  not  been  wisely  or 
fortunately  managed.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Waller  writes  from 
Twywell  Rectory  to  the  Times  to  defend  the  missionaries.  Mr. 
Waller  says  he  has  himself  "  confronted  most  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  have  fallen  upon  the  Blantyre  missionaries."  He 
cannot  mean  of  course  that  he  has  confronted  the  embarrass- 
ment of  being  obliged  to  starve  black  men  in  an  oubliette,  with  a 
pyramid  of  stones  on  the  top  thereof.  As  to  the  other  embarrass- 
ments, the  flogging,  shooting,  giving  up  refugees,  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Waller  has  confronted  them  is  out  of  the  question.  He  goes  on  to 
give  "  the  reason  these  good  fellows  went  to  Blantyre  ' ;  and  an 
excellent  reason  it  is.  The  good  fellows  went  "  to  operate  against 
the  peculiar  abominations  connected  with  the  slave  trade."  Are 
oubliettes  among  these  abominations,  or  did  the  good  fellows  intro- 
duce the  "pit  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  which  will  just  contain  a 
man  "  ?  We  really  do  not  know.  The  reason  of  the  good  fellows, 
then,  was  "  a  fixed  determination  to  operate  against  the  peculiar 
abominations  of  the  slave-trade  of  Central  Africa,  in  a  manner 
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which  is  denied  to  the  influences  acting  upon  the  coast  and  upon 
the  high  seas  of  Africa."  Of  course  you  cannot  dig  a  pit  in  the 
high  seas  of  Africa,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  so  far  the  Blantyre 
people  have  an  advantage  over  the  other  influences.  "  It  is  no 
resolution  of  to-day,"  Mr.  Waller  goes  on,  "that  the  trade  in 
human  beings  must  be  sapped  at  its  foundations  by  civilization  and 
Christianity,  and  not  left  only  to  cruisers."  But,  on  Mr.  Ohirnside's 
showing,  civilization  and  Christianity  are  rather  neglected  at 
Blantyre.  Mr.  Chirnside  speaks,  as  we  have  seen,  of  chiefs  of 
some  influence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blantyre.  Mr.  Waller 
says,  "  There  is  no  chief  worthy  of  the  name  among  them."  Here 
is  a  conflict  of  evidence.  In  the  absence  of  chiefs,  Mr.  "Waller 
argues,  quoting  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  that  the  natives,  or  rathei 
that  circumstances,  forced  territorial  jurisdiction  on  the  mis- 
sionaries. Circumstances  cannot  give  a  missionary,  however 
Scotch,  the  old  Scotch  baronial  right  of  pit  and  gallows. 
But  Mr.  Waller  does  not  see  this.  "  It  is  useless  to  say  that, 
before  all  things,  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  now  be  rummaged 
out  to  see  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done.  .  .  You  feel  an 
Englishman,"  and  so  forth.  Not  even  a  quotation  from  Pinafore 
can  justify  an  Englishman  in  shootiDg,  flogging,  and  starving 
people  who,  if  Mr.  Chirnside  is  right,  do  not  need  these  bind 
attentions.  Mr.  Waller  claims  for  the  missionary  a  right  not  to 
bother  about  rubbishy  Acts  of  Parliament,  because  he  is  the  only 
help  and  stay  of  "  poor  waifs  "  in  danger  of  being  kidnapped. 
But,  even  if  Mr.  Waller's  extraordinary  claims  followed  from  his 
premisses,  Mr.  Chirnside  denies  the  premisses.  As  we  read  him, 
the  Shire  river  people  were  happy  enough  and  moderately  safe 
under  their  own  rulers  before  Mr.  Waller's  "  Scotch  gentlemen, 
with  earnest  artisans  of  the  stuff  Aberdeen  turns  out,"  came  into 
their  country.  Mr.  Waller  goes  on  to  talk  of  Mr.  Chirnside's 
"  laughable  errors,"  of  which  he  does  not  give  one  single  example. 
He  then  sneers  at  "  a  Piccadilly  publisher."  And  this  stuff  makes 
the  staple  of  his  defence  of  the  Scotch  gentlemen  and  earnest 
artisans.  One  thing  is  clear,  that,  if  earnest  Scotch  working-men 
cannot  go  to  a  missionary  station  without  assuming  the  right  to 
imprison  and  starve  the  natives,  it  would  be  better  for  the  working- 
men  just  to  bide  cannily  at  Aberdeen.  As  for  the  natives,  they 
would  be  rather  more  comfortable  under  the  rule  of  Chipitula. 
We  do  not  credit  all  the  details  of  Mr.  Chirnside's  stories.  The  tales, 
in  particular,  of  the  flogging  and  of  the  shooting  are  very  loosely 
given.  But  about  the  pit,  and  the  whip,  and  the  refugees  whom 
the  missionaries  gave  up — though  Mr.  Waller  says  they  are  there 
to  protect  refugees — we  have  at  least  Mr.  Chirnside's  own  word. 
We  have  also,  in  Mr.  Waller's  letter,  a  measure  of  the  claims  of 
missionaries — claims  which,  if  granted,  may  stain  the  repute  of 
our  country,  and  at  any  moment  land  her  in  a  war  with  savages. 


FRENCH  MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 

THE  French  Chamber  has  just  passed  a  Bill  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  mercantile  marine  of  France  which  has  spread 
alarm  amongst  our  own  shipowners,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  alarm  is  quite  groundless.  The  Bill  will  hurt  most  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It  is  the  result  of  an  agitation 
which  has  been  actively  kept  up  since  the  war,  and  possibly  even 
longer.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  hopeful  phenomena  of 
our  time  is  the  patient,  persistent,  immovable  determination  with 
which  the  French  people  have  set  about  repairing  their  disasters 
of  ten  years  ago  ;  though  unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
their  exertions  have  not  always  been  intelligently  directed.  They 
have  not  been  content  to  compete  with  their  victors  in  ever- 
growing armaments  ;  they  have  also  laboured  to  develop  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  their  country,  and  with  so  much  success  that, 
in  spite  of  enhanced  taxation,  phylloxera,  silk  failures,  and  bad 
harvests,  they  have  borne  an  expenditure  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  before  the  war,  and  yet  have  augmented  their  trade,  and  prob- 
ably likewise  increased  their  savings.  In  studying  the  weak  points 
of  their  national  position,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should 
be  struck  by  the  decaying  condition  of  their  mercantile  marine. 
France  has  often  contended  against  ourselves  for  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  ocean,  but  she  has  never  seriously  disputed  our  supe- 
riority as  sailors  and  traders.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  she  would 
have  acquiesced  in  our  constantly  growing  pre-eminence  as  inevit- 
able if  we  alone  were  leaving  her  behind  in  the  race.  But  when  she 
compared  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  merchant  navies  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries  with  her  own  stationary  condition;  above 
all,  when  she  contrasted  the  advance  of  Germany  as  a  naval  Power 
with  her  own  decline,  it  was  natural  that  public  opinion  should  be 
strongly  moved.  With  the  single  exception  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany  has  the  shortest  seacoast  of  any  country  in  Europe.  It 
is  swept  by  terrible  storms  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  it 
contains  barely  two  good  harbours.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
has  an  immense  coast-line.  In  the  Channel  alone  she  has  as  many 
harbours  as  Germany  and  Belgium  together  ;  and,  in  addition,  she 
has  the  vast  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  besides  the  Medi- 
terranean coast.  Yet  the  progress  of  the  German  mercantile 
marine  has  been  so  rapid  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
while  the  French  has  declined,  that  the  German  tonnage  actually 
now  exceeds  the  French.  It  is  true  that  the  French  steam  tonnage  is 
superior,  and  consequently  that  in  efficiency  her  mercantile  marine 
stands  before  the  German.  But  the  popular  mind  does  not  take 
note  of  nice  distinctions.    It  sees  only  the  broad  fact  that,  as 


in  arms,  in  literature,  and  in  research,  so  also  upon  the  sea,  German 
energy  and  German  enterprise  stand  out  prominent,  and  not  un- 
naturally it  is  mortified  and  alarmed.  Nor  is  it  reassured  when, 
setting  comparisons  aside,  it  turns  to  examine  the  actual  condition 
of  the  mercantile  marine.  While  only  sixth  in  absolute  number 
and  tonnage  of  ships  among  the  maritime  countries  of  the  world, 
France  is  second  or  third  in  the  number  of  wrecks.  Thus  in  1 876, 
according  to  statistics  quoted  last  year  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  M.  Georges  Perin,  and  not  contradicted,  England  lost 
447  sailing-vessels,  and  France,  coming  immediately  after  her,  lost 
176.  The  following  year  England  lost  559;  the  United  States, 
coming  second,  lost  200 ;  and  France,  coming  third,  lost  172.  It 
will  be  seen  how  much  scope  there  is  for  a  French  Plimsoll. 
In  fact,  as  M.  Perin  boldly  stated,  the  explanation  of  the  decay  of 
the  French  mercantile  marine  is  that  French  shipowners  persist 
in  keeping  worn-out  vessels  so  long  afloat  that  they  go  to  the 
bottom  in  greater  numbers  than  the  more  numerous  German, 
Swedish,  and  Norwegian  ships,  and  in  as  large  numbers  as  even 
the  American. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  ?  They  are  very  numerous,  but  some  of  them  are  clear 
enough.  The  French  people  do  not  take  naturally  to  the 
sea.  At  former  periods  of  their  history,  indeed,  they  have 
shown  a  marked  aptitude  for  colonization,  and  for  the  leader- 
ship of  less  civilized  races.  During  a  great  part  of  last  cen- 
tury it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  the  possession  of  the 
North  American  continent  would  fall  to  England  or  to  France. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi French  settlements  hemmed  in  our  own  colonies.  And  to 
this  day,  while  the  French  element  is  important  in  Canada,  the 
names  of  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  a  host  of  others 
bear  testimony  to  the  impress  left  by  French  enterprise  upon  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  So,  again,  in  India  it  was  for  a  time 
doubtful  whether  the  genius  of  Olive  or  of  Lally  would  prevail. 
But  on  the  sea  France  has  never  been  pre-eminent  or  likely  to 
become  so.  And  in  recent  years  the  establishment  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, the  limitation  of  families,  the  general  comfort  of  the 
population,  and  the  system  of  education,  by  strengthening  the  stay- 
at-home  propensity  of  the  people,  have  intensified  their  distaste 
for  a  seafaring  life.  The  abstention  from  emigration,  the  want 
of  colonies,  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  French  trade,  have 
likewise  contributed  to  the  same  result.  So  also,  for  some  years 
after  the  war,  did  the  high  interest  yielded  by  the  public  funds, 
when  a  capitalist  could  get  6  or  7  per  cent,  for  his  money  with- 
out risk  or  trouble.  But  the  effect  of  these  combined  influences 
may  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  quite  possible  that  what  are 
thought  to  be  the  most  ingrained  tendencies  of  a  race  may  be 
overcome,  and  at  any  rate  the  profitableness  of  investment  in 
Rentes  soon  came  to  an  end.  The  really  potent  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  French  marine  was  the  revolution  which  naval 
architecture  has  undergone.  England,  owing  to  her  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages in  the  possession  of  coal  and  iron,  in  capital,  plant,  and 
mechanical  skill,  led  the  way  in  this  revolution,  and  the  speed  with 
which  she  increased  her  steam  fleet  enabled  her  to  monopolize  a 
large  part  of  the  French  carrying  trade.  Possibly  English  ship- 
owners found  the  French  carrying  trademore  lucrativetban  the  Ger- 
man, and  made  more  effort  in  consequence  to  secure  it.  Possibly 
also  French  capitalists  found  full  employment  for  their  capital  in  de- 
veloping other  resources  of  their  country,  and  in  lending  to  poorer 
countries  ;  while  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  to  a  less  extent  Germany, 
were  driven  to  the  sea  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  niggardliness 
of  their  native  soil.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
proportion  of  the  French  carrying  trade  conducted  in  foreign 
bottoms  is  very  large.  According  to  statistics  collected  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles,  71  per  cent,  of  the  total 
entries  into  and  clearances  from  French  ports  in  1875  consisted  of 
foreign  vessels,  1 2  per  cent,  were  French  vessels  subventioned  by 
the  Government,  and  only  17  per  cent,  unsubventioned.  And 
when  once  English  shipowners  had  established  themselves  in  the 
carrying  trade,  it  was  difficult  to  drive  them  out  of  it.  The  speed 
with  which  steam  displaced  sails,  and  iron  was  substituted  for 
wood,  tended  to  bring  about  a  glut  of  shipping,  more  particularly 
when  the  long  depression  of  trade  set  in,  and  thus  French  ship- 
owners were  discouraged  from  taking  the  steps  which  alone  could 
enable  them  to  compete  with  their  English  rivals. 

If  we  are  right  in  these  views,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Bill  which 
has  just  been  carried  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  have 
little  influence  upon  the  competition.  It  proposes  to  encourage  ship- 
building by  giving  premiums  amounting  to  60  francs,  or  2I.  8s.,  per 
ton  for  iron  and  steel  ships  ;  20  francs,  or  16s. ,  per  ton  for  wooden 
vessels  of  200  tons  and  over  ;  40  francs,  or  il.  12s.,  for  composite 
vessels ;  and  1 2  francs  for  auxiliary  machinery.  In  addition  it 
offers  to  vessels  engaged  upon  long  voyages  premiums  amounting 
to  a  franc  and  a  half  per  ton.  The  measure  may  cause  capital 
now  profitably  employed  in  other  ways  to  be  diverted  to  ship- 
building, and  may  thus  rear  up  another  artificial  and  weakly  in- 
dustry. It  may  also  stimulate  the  employment  of  French  ships 
on  distant  voyages.  But,  unless  the  trade  can  be  increased  at 
the  same  time,  they  cannot  find  freights,  and  the  vessels  will  thus 
be  useless.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Bill  that  it 
does  not  require  the  vessels  to  which  premiums  are  offered  to 
carry  cargoes.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  assert  that  French 
sailors  are  less  skilful  than  English,  American,  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
or  German,  and  consequently  that  French  crews  require  to  be 
more  numerous.  If  so,  the  additional  cost  of  navigating  the  vessels 
will  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  premium.     Further,  they 
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allege  that  French  captains  m-o  less  skilful  and  enterprising  than 

theit  foreign  competitors— have  loss  initiative,  in  short  imil  novor 
think  of  seeking  out  cargoes.  Tho  Hill  will  certainly  not  help  to 
remove  this  cause  of  inferiority.  Lastly, it  is  to  bo  bone  in  mind 
that  tho  premiums  on  construction  profess  to  bo  no  more  than 
compensation  for  tho  heavy  duties  levied  upon  tho  materials  ot 

shipbuilding.    Granting  that  they  are,  ia  fact,  very  muoh  more, 

still  they  are  by  no  means  so  largo  as  they  seem  to  be,  because  a 

Jortion  of  the  amount  really  does  consist  in  such  compensation, 
t  may  safely  bo  concluded,  then,  that  tho  measure  will  not 
accomplish  what  is  expected  from  it,  and  need  not  alarm  our  own 
shipowners.  If  the  Irench  mercantile  marine  is  to  receive  new 
life,  that  new  life  must  be  imparted  by  the  enterprise  and  energy 
of  French  shipowners. 


MEFISTOFELE. 

IT  is  long  since  so  important  an  operatic  event  as  the  production 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  of  Signor  Boito's  Mefiatofele  has 
taken  place.  It  would  be  rash  after  one  hearing  to  pronounce  a 
final  decision  as  to  the  particular  merits  or  demerits  of  a  work  of 
this  calibre,  and  our  judgment  must  for  the  present  ha  of  a  more 
or  less  general  kind  ;  but  it  may  bo  safely  said  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  unusual  success  with  which  the  opera  met  on  its  first  repre- 
sentation was  well  deserved.  The  work  when  its  composer  first 
produced  it  at  Milan  was  completely  condemned,  but  was  per- 
iormed  again,  after  revision  and  excision  by  Signor  Boito,  some 
five  years  ago  at  Bologna,  with  complete  success  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  result  of  its  addition  to  the  repertory 
of  Her  Majesty's  will  he  equally  happy.  Regarded  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view,  Signor  Boito's  version  of  Faust  (he  is  the 
writer  as  well  as  the  composer  of  his  opera)  is  less  fortunate  than 
the  French  libretto.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  succession  of  scenes 
modelled  on  Goethe's  Faust  than  an  adaptation  of  that  great  work, 
and  it  demands  for  its  understanding  a  knowledge— which,  happily, 
is  common  enough — of  the  original.  The  Prologue  in  Heaven 
(modified,  of  course,  for  the  requirements  of  the  English  stage)  is 
followed  by  the  Easter  Sunday  scene,  to  which  succeeds  the  scene 
in  Faust's  study.  Then  comes  the  garden  scene,  and,  after  the 
episode  of  the  Walpurgis  Nacht,  the  death  of  Gretchen  in 
prison.  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  opera,  in  which, 
it  will  be  noted,  nothing  is  heard  or  seen  of  Valen- 
tine; and  the  introduction,  as  a  sequel,  of  two  scenes  taken 
from  the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust  is  necessarily,  in  a  dramatic 
sense,  something  of  an  anti-climax.  Some  of  the  music  in  this 
sequel  has  qualities  of  a  high  kind ;  but  the  fragmentary 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Second  Part,  which  in  itself  is  not 
eminently  dramatic,  puts  dramatic  coherence  out  of  the  question. 
The  final  scene  of  Faust's  salvation,  and  the  baffling  of  Mephisto- 
pheles,  has  of  course  true  dramatic  force  ;  but  it  has  little  or  no 
connexion,  as  the  opera  is  represented,  with  what  has  immediately 
preceded  it.  In  other  words,  the  classical  Walpurgis  Nacht  ap- 
pears even  more  episodical  than  the  Walpurgis  Nacht  in  the 
First  Part,  and  severs  the  connexion,  upon  which  Signor  Boito 
dwells  particularly  in  his  preface,  between  the  First  and  Second 
Parts.  On  this  point,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  quote  the  com- 
poser's own  words.  The  Fourth  Act  and  the  Epilogue,  he 
writes,  of  the  present  opera  are  taken  from  the  Second  Part  of 
Goethe's  Faust,  "which  is  the  continuation  and  necessary  comple- 
ment of  the  First.  "Without  this  continuation  the  drama  remains 
imperfect  in  its  highly  moral  scope  and  development.  A  bargain 
is  the  starting  point  of  Goethe's  poem ;  if  the  action  ceases  at 
Margaret's  death,  the  bargain  has  never  heen  fulfilled,  nor  the 
scheme  of  the  drama  properly  evolved.  The  struggle  must  there- 
fore be  prolonged  until  the  death  of  Faust,  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  bargain."  Theoretically  this  may  sound  true  enough. 
Signor  Boito's  statement,  however,  is  incorrect.  There  is  really 
no  more  definite  end  of  "  the  bargain  "  in  Goethe's  Second  Part 
than  in  his  First ;  and  in  any  case  the  dramatic  interest  practi- 
cally comes  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Gretchen.  With  this 
indeed  the  play  of  Faust  comes  to  an  end ;  the  Second  Part 
is  for  stage  purposes  impracticable. 

These  considerations,  of  course,  detract  in  no  way  from  the 
signal  merit  of  much  of  Signor  Boito's  work  in  the  Second 
Part ;  but,  taken  in  connexion  with  one  or  two  other  points, 
they  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  flaw  in  his  power  of  dramatic 
perception.  The  most  striking  of  these  other  points  is  found 
perhaps  in  the  behaviour  which  he  attributes  to  Faust  in  the 
Easter  Sunday  scene.  In  this  Faust,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  Goethe's  play  notices  the'  movements  of  a  black  poodle,  to 
which  he  attaches  an  importance  which  the  duller-eyed  Wagner 
ridicules.  Finally,  at  Faust's  invitation,  the  poodle  follows 
him,  and  is  with  him  throughout  the  wonderful  scene  in  the 
study,  during  which,  after  various  transformations,  he  appears  in 
his  proper  character  of  Mephistopheles,  disguised  as  a  scholas- 
tieus.  For  the  poodle  Signor  Boito  substitutes  a  Grey  Friar,  a 
change  which  is  pardonable  enough.  It  is  less  pardonable  to  make 
Faust  exhibit  every  sign  of  terror  when  the  Grey  Friar  draws 
near  him.  To  do  this  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  destroy  Faust's  cha- 
racter, and  to  make  of  him  no  better  a  figure  than  he  is  in  the 
French  opera.  In  Goethe's  play  Faust  is  throughout  master  of 
himself  and  of  Mephistopheles,  a  fact  which  is  plainly  enough 
shown  by  his  language  in  the  interview  between  himself  and 
Mephistopheles  in  a  plain  beneath  a  cloudy  sky.  Here,  turning  on 
Mephistopheles,  who  answers  with  cold  taunts  his  passionate  out- 


burst concerning  Grelchon,  ho  cries  (wo  quote  from  Mr.  CegU 
Paul's  translation)  : — "Hound!  I  ((testable  monster!  Change  him, 
thou  Everlasting  Spirit!  change  tho  worm  back  again  into  his 
dog's  form,  which  ho  took  so  often  willingly  by  night,  to  trot 
before  me,  to  catch  tho  harmless  traveller  by  the  foot,  and  hang  on 
bis  shoulders  when  ho  had  overturned  him.  Change  him  again 
into  the  form  he  loves,  that  ho  may  cringe  before  mo  on 
his  belly  in  tho  sand,  that  I  may  trample  under  foot  tho 
accursed  thing  !  "  Thoso  aro  not  tho  words  of  a  man  who  could 
be  frightened  at  tho  semi-spectral  appearance  of  a  Grey  Friar ;  but, 
indeed,  to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Goethe's  Fauit, 
no  quotation  is  needed  to  show  tho  utter  falseness  of  tho  idea 
which  Signor  Boito  has  needlessly  imported  into  his  opera.  This, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  in  itself  a  comparatively  small 
blot  upon  a  work  of  much  merit. 

As  we  have  said,  it  would  be  unwise  to  speak  with  any  absolute 
decision  of  certain  parts  of  Signor  Boito's  opera  after  only  one 
hearing  of  it,  and,  as  far  as  the  Prologue  is  concerned,  faults  in  the 
first  night's  rendering,  depending  probably  upon  the  fact  that  the 
"  Chorus  Mysticus  "  sings,  and  a  second  band  plays,  from  behind  a 
bank  of  clouds,  made  it  difficult  to  appreciate  properly  what 
seemed  to  us  nevertheless  music  of  much  imagination  and  grandeur. 
Mephistopheles's  music  in  this  scene  is  strong  and  effective,  but 
perhaps  less  original  than  the  song  in  which  in  Faust's  study  he 
describes  his  mission.  The  words  of  this,  which  has  a  strange 
and  striking  whistling  refrain,  are  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the 
style  of  Signor  Boito's  libretto,  and  on  that  ground  we  quote  its 
first  stanza : — 

Son  lo  spirito  che  nega 
Sempre  ;  tutto  ;  l'astro,  il  fior. 
II  mio  ghigno  e  la  mia  bega 
Turban  gli  ozi  al  Creator. 
Voglio  il  Nulla  e  del  Creato 
La  ruina  universal. 
£  atmosfera  mia  vital 
Ci6  che  chiamasi  peccato 
Morte  e  Mai ! 

Rido  e  avvento — questa  sillaba 

"No." 
Struggo,  tento, 
Ruggo,  sibilo, 

«  No." 
Mordo,  mvischio, 
Fischio,  tischio,  flsehio ! 

(Jischia  viohntemente  colle  d'dafra  le  Inbbra). 

A  devil  who  whistles  violently  through  his  fingers  like  a  gallery- 
boy  does  not  sound  perhaps,  when  the  action  is  described  in  cold 
blood,  a  very  imposing  personage.  The  effect,  however,  in  Signor 
Boito's  hands  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  both  startling  and  impressive. 
This  scene  also  contains  a  beautiful  opening  melody  for  Faust,  and 
ends  with  a  fine  duet, followed  by  the  magical  disappearance  of  Faust' 
and  Mephistopheles  riding  on  Mephistopheles's  mantle.  The  Easter 
Sunday  scene,  which  precedes  it,  has  much  liveliness,  both  in  the 
musical  and  the  dramatic  action.  The  garden  scene  is  throughout 
meritorious,  and  ends  with  a  strikingly  fine  quartet  with  a  laughing 
refrain.  Here,  whatever  faults  he  may  have  made  in  other  direc- 
tions, Signor  Boito  seems  to  have  seized  the  full  meaning  of 
Goethe's  tragedy.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  com- 
pletely pathetic  than  the  music  at  this  point,  the  pathos  being  of 
course  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  underlies  the  seeming  gaiety  ; 
and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  great  effects,  the  simplicity  of  the 
composer's  method  at  this  point  is  not  less  remarkable  than  his 
success.  With  the  completeness  of  this  success  Mme.  Christine 
Nilsson  had  much  to  do.  She  has  never  surpassed,  seldom  perhaps 
equalled,  her  performance  throughout  the  opera  in  the  two  characters 
of  Margherita  and  Elena ;  the  suggestion  of  a  sob  in  each  refrain  of 
ringing  laughter  in  this  quartet  seemed  to  us  such  a  thing  as  only 
genius  allied  with  the  highest  art  can  accomplish.  The  Walpurgis 
Nacht  scene,  admirably  put  on  the  stage,  is  occupied  with  music 
which  is  infernal  enough  in  its  character ;  and  one  passage,  a 
chorus  a  bouche  ferrnee  of  adoration  of  Mephistopheles,  is  in  a 
marked  degree  original  and  striking.  The  prison  scene  has  much 
pathos,  and  one  duet,  "  Lontano,  lontano,"  is  charged  with  tender- 
ness and  beauty.  Here  again  Mme.  Nilsson's  acting  and  singing 
were  of  the  highest  order. 

The  Second  Part  lias  two  scenes  only,  the  "  Sabba  Classico  "  and 
the  death  of  Faust.  The  first  of  these  opens  with  a  beautiful  duet 
for  Elena  and  Pantalis,  exquisitely  sung  by  Mme.  Trebelli  and 
Mme.  Nilsson,  and  has  also  some  fine  concerted  music ;  but 
dramatically  it  is,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  an  excrescence 
upon  the  opera.  The  last  scene  or  epilogue  passes  between  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  alone,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  musical  and 
dramatic  effect  the  composer  has  repeated  in  it  the  theme  of  the 
Prologue.  The  fine  singing  and  acting  of  Signor  Nanetti,  by  far  the 
best  Mephistopheles  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  operatic  stage,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Faure,  contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene. 
His  despair  at  the  end  was  rendered  with  singular  force  and  skill. 
For  stage  purposes  his  being  baffled  by  an  open  Bible  is  somewhat 
ineffective  ;  a  crucifix  would  be  far  more  to  the  purpose.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Signor  Boito  means  by  the 
stage  direction  prefixed  to  this  scene  : — ''  Faust  seduto  sul  seg- 
giolone  e  conturbato  medita.  Mefistofele  gli  sta  dietro  come  un 
incubo." 

To  this  first  general  review  of  a  work  of  undoubted  im- 
portance and  distinction,  it  remains  only  to  add  a  few  words  as 
to  its  interpretation.  Mme.  Nilsson,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  her 
best.  Never  has  either  her  singing  or  her  acting  and  by-play  been 
exhibited  to  greater  advantage.     Signor  Campanini  as  Faust 
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sang-  and  acted  almost  as  well  as  he  does  in  Lohengrin,  but  be 
would  do  well  to  modify  bis  get-up  in  the  last  scene,  which  is  too 
voyant.  Mine.  Trebelli  sang  Marta  and  Pantalis,  and  showed 
how  much  the  presence  of  a  great  and  complete  artist  in  a  com- 
paratively small  part  may  influence  the  effect  of  an  opera.  Signor 
Nanetti's  acting  and  singing  of  Mefistofele  were  masterly.  Signor 
Grazzi,  whose  name  did  not  appear  in  the  cast,  sang  Wagner  in 
the  First  Part  and  Nereus  in  the  Second  with  much  credit.  The 
stage  management  and  the  scenery  deserve  much  praise.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  the  opera  on  a  future  occasion  ;  meanwhile, 
Mr.  Mapleson  may  be  congratulated  on  the  happy  result  of  his 
enterprise. 

Even  a  necessarily  incomplete  notice  of  Signor  Boito'swork  has 
left  us  little  room  for  writing  of  other  events  at  either  Opera 
House.  We  must,  however,  devote  a  few  words  to  noticing  the 
welcome  reappearance  at  Her  Majesty's  of  Mine.  Gerster,  whose 
voice,  style,  and  acting  seem  all  to  have  improved  during  her  absence 
from  the  London  opera  stage.  Her  performance  on  Thursday 
last,  in  Linda  di  Chamouni,  left  no  room  for  criticism  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  people  who  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  Mme.  Otto-Goldschmidt  may  find  consolation  for 
their  loss  in  the  fact  that  they  can  hear  Mme.  Gerster. 


REVIEWS. 


WHEELER'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.* 

THIS  is  a  compendious  History  of  India,  but  it  has  a  more  ex- 
tensive range  than  other  similar  works.  It  comprises  not 
only  the  history  of  India  Proper,  but  of  the  neighbouring  States 
of  Afghanistan,  Nipal,  and  Burma.  We  cannot  pay  the  author 
a  higher  compliment  than  by  saying  that  we  have  read  every 
page  of  it.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  work  is  made 
interesting,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  commend  it  as 
satisfactory  and  complete ;  but  it  has  too  many  errors  and  de- 
fects to  allow  of  an  honest  general  approval.  So  long  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  confines  himself  to  narrative  he  is  spirited  and  gener- 
ally accurate ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  penetrate  into  and  explain 
bidden  motives,  when  he  has  to  deal  with  circumstances  which, 
to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  his,  are  "  very  suggestive/'  he 
often  succeeds  in  discovering  much  that  has  no  real  existence. 
In  short,  his  imagination  too  frequently  gets  the  better  of  his 
reasoning  powers,  and  he  comes  to  conclusions  for  which  the  facts 
afford  no  sufficient  warrant.  The  volume  abounds  with  explana- 
tory notes.  Some  of  them,  which  deal  with  matters  within  the 
■author's  personal  experience,  are  amusing  and  instructive:  but 
there  are  others  which  display  an  amount  of  error  which  is  sur- 
prising in  a  man  of  his  great  reading  and  long  Indian  experience. 

The  history  of  India  divides  into  three  great  periods,  the  Hindu, 
the  Muhammadan,  and  the  British.  In  this  book  the  histories  of 
the  two  former  periods  are  mere  abstracts  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  large 
History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages,  in  three  volumes.  The 
history  of  the  British  period  is  new,  and,  according  to  the 
author,  it  is  "an  entirely  independent  work,  drawn  direct 
from  the  fountain-head,  after  a  study  of  the  records  of  the 
Government  of  India,  official  reports,  and  Parliamentary  Blue- 
Books,  and  of  such  current  annals,  memoirs,  travels  or  cor- 
respondence, as  have  been  found  to  yield  bistorical  materials." 
The  term  "  fountain  head  "  is  not  very  definite,  but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  assumed  to  cover  the  writings  of  Elphinstone,  Mill, 
Wilson,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  other  works  of 
authority  which  have  certainly  been  largely  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  book.  Without  them,  indeed,  its  production  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  Hindu  period  in  this  work,  as  in  the 
larger  History,  begins  with  the  Maha-bbarata.  In  a  subsequent 
chapter  we  get  some  glimpses  of  the  immigrant  Aryans  who  found 
their  way  into  Upper  India  many  centuries  before  the  composition 
of  that  poem.  But  the  long  and  interesting  period  between  the 
Vedas  and  the  heroic  poems  receives  no  regular  notice.  It  is 
true  that  the  Vedic  Hymns  do  not  afford  materials  for  a  con- 
secutive history ;  but  they  give  many  pictures  of  the  state  of 
society  and  civilization,  of  the  polity  and  religious  system,  of 
the  learning,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts 
among  that  ancient  people.  The  history  of  a  people  and  country 
is  not  confined  to  a  chronological  knowledge  of  events.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Wheeler  begins  with  the  "  Maha-bbarata  about 
B.C.  1500-1400,"  and  tells  us  that  "India,  in  ancient  times, 
was  parcelled  out,  like  Palestine  and  Greece,  into  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms,  each  under  the  government  of  its  own  Raja. 
Everv  Raja  had  a  council  of  elders,  including  chiefs  and  kinsmen, 
who  were  collectively  known  as  the  Durbar."  The  India  of  those 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  Upper  India 
only,  and,  although  it  is  probable  that  each  Raja  had  a  council, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  "  known  as  the  Durbar,"  for 
this  is  a  modern  Persian  word  unknown  in  India  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  after  the  period  in  question.  We  observe,  too,  that 
Mr.  Wheeler  speaks  at  this  early  period  of  Rajputs— or,  as  he  per- 
sistently writes  the  word,  Rajputs — but  the  Rajputs  are  the 
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modern  descendants  of  the  Kshatriyas  of  the  Vedic  and  heroic 
times.  The  first  two  chapters  contain  very  clear  abstracts  of  the 
Maha-bbarata  and  Ramayana,  but  in.  these,  as  throughout  the 
book,  wild  work  has  been  made  of  accents ;  they  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  scattered  haphazard,  and  are  some- 
times omitted  where  most  required.  The  accents  are  used  to  mark 
the  long  vowels,  and  these  long  vowels  generally,  though  not 
invariably,  attract  the  accent  or  stress  of  pronunciation.  Mr. 
Wheeler  invariably  writes  Raja  for  Raja  and  Maharaja  for  Maha- 
raja, Madri  for  Madri,  Sakuni  for  Sakuni,  Kickaka  for  Kfchaka, 
Dandaka  for  Dandaka,  and  Rajpiitana  for  Rijputana,  in  which 
latter  word  the  accent  falls  on  the  third  syllable.  Better  have- 
no  accents  at  all  than  to  have  tbem  so  misused.  A  collection  of 
all  tho  errors  of  accent  would  form  a  long  list  of  errata  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  made,  for  the  uninformed  reader  will  otherwise  be  led 
astray  by  an  appearance  of  authority.  Errors  of  interpretation 
also  occur,  as  in  p.  3,  where  the  name  Dhritarashtra  is  interpreted 
as  "  the  Blind,"  which  is  a  mere  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
king  was  blind  and  that  he  was  named  from  his  infirmity,  as  his 
brother  was  called  "  the  Pale  "  from  his  fair  complexion.  The 
name  really  means  "  Maintainer  of  the  Country." 

The  chapter  on  "  Religion  and  Literature  "  begins  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  castes,  and  the  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  were  still  in  existence  ;  but  "  the  twice-born  "  Kshatriyas 
and  Vaisyas  are  gone ;  they  have  become  degenerate  and  mixed, 
and  have  forfeited  their  spiritual  privileges.  The  Kshatriyas  are 
represented  by  the  Rajputs,  and  the  Vaisyas  by  different  trading 
classes,  among  them  the  Banias  of  Bengal ;  but  it  is  from  no  "  un- 
known cause  "  that  these  "  have  ceased  to  wear  the  thread  of  the 
twice-born."  The  interpretation  of  the  law  has  long  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmans,  and  they  have  decided  that  the  second 
and  third  castes  are  extinct,  and  that  their  degenerate  descendants 
have  no  right  to  the  privileges  of  their  remote  ancestors.  The 
traders  have  occasionally  struggled  against  this  exclusion,  but  in 
vain.  A  caste  called  Komtis,  claiming  to  be  Vaisyas,  prosecuted 
their  claim  through  various  courts  up  to  that  of  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  but  they  failed  in  establishing  their  pretensions.  This 
book  describes  the  four  castes,  and  the  Parias  or  outcasts  ;  but  it 
says  nothing  of  the  multitudes  belonging  to  the  numerous  "  mixed 
castes  "  which  intervene,  and  which  form  perhaps  the  bulk  of  the 
Hindu  people.  Mr.  Wheeler's  opinions  on  the  Hindu  religion  are 
bold  generalizations,  in  which  he  will  find  very  few  to  agree  with 
him.    He  says  :  — 

The  religious  ideas  of  Turanians  and  Aryans  have  been  so  closely  inter- 
woven in  the  course  of  ages  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  treat  them  as- 
race  distinctions.  It  may,  however,  be  broadly  stated  that  the  religion 
and  literature  of  the  Turanians  were  derived  from  the  mysteries  of  death 
and  birth,  of  which  Siva,  Mahadeva,  and  his  wife  Kali,  or  Durga,  were  ori- 
ginally personifications. 

The  "  mysteries  of  death  and  birth  *  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  many  religions  ;  but  that  Siva  and  his  consort  are  of  Turanian, 
origin  is  a  venturesome  statement  opposed  to  all  evidence.  By 
"  Turanians  "  Mr.  Wheeler  appears  to  mean  "  the  so-called  abori- 
gines of  India,"  the  Dravidian  stock.  No  doubt  the  old  Aryan 
myths  and  legends  have  been  to  some  degree  affected  by  their 
contact  with  the  Dravidian  races,  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent 
which  this  book  represents.  The  whole  of  the  remarks  on  religion 
are  very  speculative,  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  erroneous, 
but  they  must  be  passed  by,  as  the  proper  treatment  of  them  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  here  afforded.  One  inaccuracy 
may  be  noticed,  because  it  can  be  set  right  in  a  few  words. 
"  Saraswatf,  the  goddess  of  learning,  was  originally  the  divinity  or 
spirit  of  the  river  Indus,"  which  river  "  is  often  invoked  as  the 
goddess  Saraswatf  in  the  Vaidik  hymns."  It  was  not  the  Indus, 
but  the  river  Saraswatf,  which  appears  in  the  Vedas  as  both  a 
goddess  and  a  river.  This  river  is  now  known  as  the  Sarsutf,  a 
shortened  form  of  Saraswatf,  and  as  the  Kagar,  which,  after 
flowing  a  considerable  distance  from  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas, 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  In  ancient  times  it 
would  seem  to  have  run  on  to  the  sea,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Brahmavartta,  the  early  home  of  the  Aryans  in 
India. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  on  the  Muhammadan  history, 
gives  a  very  lively  and  intelligent  summary;  but  it  repeats  some 
of  the  errors  which  were  observable  in  the  longer  history  before 
published.  One  objection  made  to  that  work  was  that  the  author 
trusted  too  implicitly  to  the  statements  of  European  travellers. 
To  meet  this  criticism  he  takes  occasion  to  remark  : — "  All  that 
Roe  tells  about  the  Court  of  Jahaugfr  may  be  accepted  as  truth, 
as  nearly  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  zenana  of  a  Moghul 
sovereign  is  soon  known  outside.  Nothing  is  concealed  but 
thoughts  or  emotions,  and  even  they  are  often  betrayed." 
But  the  objection  was  not  that  Roe  and  others  refrained 
from  telling  all  that  happened,  but  that  they  learned 
from  scandal-mongers,  and  recorded  a  great  deal  more  than  ever 
really  occurred.  In  this  division  we  have  one  of  those  surprising 
notes  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  are  told  that  "  the  old  capital 
of  Bengal  at  Gour  seems  to  have  been  named  a^ter  the  ancient 
Afghau  stronghold  of  Ghor,  between  Ghaznf  and  Herat."  But 
Gour,  better  written  Gaura  or  Gauda,  was  the  old  Sanscrit  name 
of  the  country  and  town  long  before  an  Afghan  entered  India. 
The  change  of  the  gh  or  ghain  of  Ghor  into  the  simple  g  of  Gaur 
is  almost  a  linguistic  impossibility.  A  Persian  writer  has  a  much, 
better  observation  upon  it.  Remarking  upon  the  very  unhealthy 
climate  of  the  place,  he  says  that  the  name  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
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nouneed  Gaur,  but  Dor,  tho  two  words  being  written  exactly  aliko 
in  Persian  letters,  and  tho  last  one  meaning  "  u  grave." 

Tho  history  of  British  India  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the 
book,  and  is  the  best  part  of  it.  We  miss  Homo  incidents  which 
might  have  found  a  place,  but  in  a  condensed  history  opinions  may 
well  differ  ns  to  what  may  or  may  not  bo  excluded.  Tho 
author's  official  position  has  given  him  access  to  records  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  fully  searched,  and  new  light  is  occa- 
sionally thrown  upon  somo  of  our  early  transactions  in  India.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  mists  in  which  theso  are  shrouded  will  ever 
bo  full}r  dispelled,  and  opinions  -will  continue  to  differ  as  to  tho 
merits  and  demerits  of  those  who  founded  and  consolidated  British 
rule  in  India.  As  years  have  rolled  on,  men  havo  come  to  look 
with  a  lenient  and  even  nn  approving  eye  on  tho  doings  of 
"Warren  Hastings.  3 Jut,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  his 
services  and  the  manifold  difficulties  of  his  position,  it  is  im- 
possible to  wholly  acquit  him  of  wrongdoing.  In  tho  present 
work  Mr.  Wheeler  takes  a  more  hostilo  view  of  his  actions  than 
even  Mill  or  Macaulay.  His  political  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  Indian  native  States  would  entitle  his  opinion  to  respect,  but  he 
has  in  great  measure  destroyed  its  value  by  falso  reasoning.  Ho 
is  clearly  of  opinion  that  Hastings  "  exercised  and  countenanced 
cruelty  and  oppression  for  the  sake  of  money."  Hastings  had 
openly  accepted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  Nawab 
Vizier.  He  reported  this  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  asked  for 
leave  to  keep  it,  which  was  refused.  Mr.  "Wheeler  considers  that 
this  was  not  only  a  bribe,  but  a  proof  that  Hastings  had  been 
bribed  before.    He  says  : — 

Lord  Macaulav  acquits  Hastings  of  money  corruption  on  tlio  ground  of  want 
of  evidence;  had  he  been  familiar  with  the  workings  of  native  courts  in  India 
lie  would  have  found  Hastings  guilty.  Hastings  acknowledged  to  having 
taken  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Asof-ud-datila  in  1782.  The  in- 
ference follows  that  in  1773  he  received  a  like  sum  from  Shuja-iul-daula  and 
silently  pocketed  the  money.  Officers  of  any  political  experience  would  be 
satisfied  that  Asof-ud-daula  would  never  have  offered  the  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  Hastings,  unless  a  like  sum  had  been  previously  offered  by  his 
father,  Shuja-ud-daula,  and  accepted  by  Hastings. 

Political  officers  may  be  justified  in  entertaining  suspicions,  but 
arguments  like  this  refute  themselves.  If  Asaf-ud-daula  must 
have  had  a  precedent  before  he  made  the  present,  his  father 
by  the  same  reasoning  must  have  had  a  precedent  also,  and  how 
far  back  must  we  go  for  the  beginning,  if  there  ever  was 
a  beginning  ?  There  are  two  notes  in  this  portion  of  the 
work  which  we  venture  to  correct.  Bala  Hissar  does  not  mean 
"palace  of  kings,"  but  "  high  fort,"  i.e.  citadel.  Attock  may  have 
been  "  identified  with  Taxila,"  the  Taxila  of  Alexander  and  the 
Taksha-szla  of  Hindu  writers,  but  if  so  the  identification  is 
wrong,  because,  according  to  Arrian's  description,  Taxila  "  was 
between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes,"  and  if  by  a  stretch  this  might 
be  considered  to  apply  to  Attock,  on  the  river,  the  matter  is  made 
clear  by  the  Chinese  traveller  Fa-Hian,  who  visited  the  city  in 
a.d.  502,  and  says  it  was  "  three  days'  journey  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Indus."  The  exact  position  of  Taxila  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  by  Geueral  Cunningham,  who  confidently 
identifies  it  with  a  mass  of  ruins  found  at  a  place  now  called  Shah- 
dhari. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  sketches  of  the  history  of  Nipal  and  Burma  are 
good  and  interesting,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  in  which  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  country  has  enabled  him  to  draw  a  very  vivid 
picture.  But  the  part  of  most  interest  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Afghan  history,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari.  The  latter  portion  of  this  is  very  properly  confined  to 
a  mere  statement  of  the  most  salient  facts,  but  the  earlier  parts  are 
full  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  show  clearly  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  dealing  with  so  turbulent  and  distracted  a  people. 
Mr.  Wheeler's  description  of  the  Afghans  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
style,  and  may  be  quoted  to  some  purpose,  now  that  the  Afghans 
occupy  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  mind : — 

The  Afghans  are  Muhammadans  of  the  Sunni  faith  ;  they  reverence  tho 
first  four  Khalifs,  and  have  no  particular  veneration  for  the  prophet  (  Khalif) 
Ali.  They  are  split  up  into  tribes,  clans,  and  families,  each  under  its  own 
head,  commander,  or  Sirdar  ;  and  they  are  often  at  war  or  feud,  and  often 
engaged  in  conspiracies,  rebellions,  and  assassinations.  They  are  tall, 
burly,  active  men,  with  olive  complexions,  dark  Jewish  features,  black  eyes^ 
and  long  black  hair  hanging  down  in  curls.  Their  countenances  are  calm' 
and  they  affect  a  frankness  and  bonhomie ;  they  will  sometimes  indulge  in 
a  rude  jocularity  ;  but  their  expression  is  savage,  and  evil  passions  are 
often  raging  in  their  hearts  like  hidden  fires.  They  are  bloodthirsty,  de- 
ceitful, and  depraved  ;  ready  to  sell  their  country,  their  honour,  and  their 
very  souls  for  lucre.  They  care  for  nothing  but  lighting  and  loot,  delight- 
ing in  the  din  of  arms,  the  turmoil  of  battle,  and  the  plunder  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  ;  without  any  relish  for  home  life  or  domestic  ties;  without 
a  oting  of  remorse  or  a  sense  of  shame.  There  are  no  people  on  earth 
that  have  a  finer  physique  or  a  viler  morale.  They  are  the  relics  of  a 
nation  who  have  played  out  their  parts  in  history.  In  bygone  ages  thev 
conquered  Hindustan  on  the  one  side  and  Persia  on  the  other  ;  but  the 
conquering  instinct  has  died  away  amidst  the  incessant  discord  of  family 
lends  and  domestic  broils. 

We  have  not  spared  to  point  out  errors,  because  the  work  is  upon 
the  whole  a  good  one,  and  deserves  to  be  made  better.  The  author 
may  with  great  advantage  bestow  a  portion  of  his  leisure  upon  it 
to  make  it  what  it  may  be  and  ought  to  be— a  standard  work  for 
students  and  for  men  seeking  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of 
India.  _  There  are  other  errors  which  need  not  be  pointed  out,  for 
they  will  doubtless  be  discovered,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  an 
undue  partiality  has  been  shown  for  the  letter  h  ;  it  is  interpolated 
in  many  words  lor  which  the  original  spelling  affords  no  warrant- 
as  GAond,  PmdAari,  Nerbudd/a,  K/mreem,  Alamgfa'r,  &c.  Lastly,  if 


it  is  desirable  to  ivnIhiv  the  name,  of  Sndashoo  Bhi'to  to  its  classic 
Sanskrit  form,  it  would  ho  Sndiisiva,  not  Sivadiiva. 

Tho  work  contains  11  series  of  niap'i  showing  tho  political 
divisions  of  India  from  tho  earliest  times,  It  bus  ulso  a  good 
chronological  table  and  a  full  index. 


PATH  AND  GOAL.* 

DIv.  KALISOH  has  hitherto  been  known  by  the  vast  undertaking 
of  an  elaborate  commentary  in  English  on  tho  Old  Testament, 
based  on  the  Hebrew  text  and  taking  note  of  tho  principal  labours 
of  the  old  Jewish  writers  as  well  as  of  the  modern  critical  school  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England.  To  complete  it  on  tho  scalo  011 
which  it  was  commenced,  a  life  of  unusual  length  and  of  vigorou:i 
unbroken  health,  as  well  as  an  abandonment  of  all  other  literary 
enterprises,  would  evidently  be  requisite.  And  Dr.  Kalisch'.s 
qualifications  for  the  self-imposed  task  are  such  that  the  antici- 
pated result  may  well  be  held  to  be  a  Krrjfia  t'y  aet  which  would 
reward  and  justify  the  necessary  self-sacrifice.  It  would  be  diffi  - 
cult to  find  another  scholar  possessed  in  equal  measure  of  the  two 
essentials — namely,  a  familiarity  with  the  abstruse  learning  of  the 
Babbins  and  Talniudists  such  as  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  any 
Christian  scholar,  whoso  early  impressible  years  have  been  de- 
voted to  Latin  and  Greek,  ever  to  attain ;  and  that  modern  spirit, 
alike  scientific  and  reasonable,  which  cannot  away  with  the  artifi- 
cial Babbinical  codes  of  interpretation  (not  to  speak  of  Cabbalistic 
conceits),  a  spirit  which  the  classical  and  philosophical  education 
of  Christians  at  the  present  day  fosters.  Unfortunately  only  the 
commentary  on  the  first  three  books  of  the  Pentateuch  had  been 
completed  when  Dr.  Kalisch's  health  so  far  broke  down  as  to 
render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  pursue 
further  a  work  demanding  such  long  and  laborious  research.  The- 
direct  consequence  of  this  is  the  production  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  he  was  able  to  construct  when  debarred  from  severer 
labour.  This  fact  will  impress  readers  of  Path  and  Goal  as  very 
remarkable.  How  vast  is  the  difference  of  meaning  of  the  word 
"  labour  "  to  different  workers  in  the  same  field  of  literature !  Most 
people  would  regard  this  treatise,  popular  and  fascinating  as  it  is 
in  form  and  style,  as  a  work  not  merely  of  the  highest  erudition 
(which  it  is),  but  of  the  most  laborious  research,  which  only  a 
writer  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  faculties  could  have  carried 
out  with  such  spirit  and  so  much  accuracy  of  detail.  Yet  Dr. 
Kalisch  throws  it  off  during  a  period  of  extreme  debility,  when 
unable  to  prosecute  his  own  special  studies.  We  venture  to  think 
that  this  work  will  do  more  for  his  fame  than  any  of  the  volumes 
yet  published  of  his  Commentary.  But  we  must  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  this  very  clever  and  suggestive  book. 

For  a  discussion  on  the  elements  of  civilization,  &c,  which  shall- 
be  more  than  ephemeral  in  time  and  fatally  limited  in  local 
colouring,  it  is  obvious  that  the  varied  ideas  and  systems  of 
thinkers  who  have  successively  or  contemporaneously  occupied  the 
intellectual  stage  of  the  world  must  be  impartially  represented ; 
and  therefore  the  form  of  dialogue,  which  Dr.  Kalisch  has  adopted, 
is  the  best  fitted  for  the  purpose.  As  the  title  seems  scarcely  to 
express  adequately  the  momentous  issues  with  which  the  work  is 
concerned,  we  quote  from  the  publishers'  "  Notes  on  Books  "  a 
fragment  (presumably  written  or  sanctioned  by  the  author),  which 
makes  both  the  aim  and  the  manner  clearer : — 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  threefold — first,  to  ascertain  the  elements 
which  constitute  our  modem  civilization ;  secondly,  to  examine  which  of 
these  elements  are  requisite  to  produce  harmony  of  character;  and,  thirdly, 
to  prove  that  only  through  this  symmetry  of  powers  true  happiness  is 
secured.  With  these  objects  in  view,  a  number  of  speakers  .  .  .  are  intro- 
duced, all  distinctively  representative ;  there  are  Christian  theologians — 
the  uncompromisingly  orthodox,  the  profoundly  spiritual,  and  the  concilia- 
tingly  latitudinarian  ;  there  are  biblical  critics — the  sober  and  the  over- 
refining  ;  there  are  the  Jewish  Rabbi  and  the  minister  of  Jewish  Reformers  ; 
there  are  the  ardent  advocate  of  Greek  culture,  the  champion  of  art,  the 
votary  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  the  staunch  adherent  of  the  most 
advanced  school  of  modern  science  ;  there  are,  besides,  four  Eastern  scholars 
— a  Hindoo,  a  Parsee,  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Mohammedan — who  take  part  in 
the  discussions ;  and  there  is,  lastly,  the  host  in  whose  house  the  meetings 
take  place,  and  who  embodies,  as  much  as  is  possible,  the  desired  harmony 
of  mind. 

The  scene  of  the  discussion  is  appropriately  fixed  near  London, 
during  the  year  of  the  International  Exhibition — a  time  and  place 
at  which  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  members  of  the  various 
Western  and  Eastern  civilizations  is  most  easily  conceived ;  and 
the  host  is  a  cultivated  English  Jew,  descended  paternally  from  a 
family  of  Spanish  Jews,  and  on  the  mother's  side  from  a  German 
stock.  Such  a  man,  having  received  an  English  classical  and 
scientific  as  well  as  a  Hebrew  Biblical  education,  is  well  chosen 
as  the  representative  of  those  who  can  feel  sympathy  with  the 
various  schemes  surrounding  them,  while  standing  personally 
somewhat  aloof  from  all  alike.  Thus  it  happens  that  this  Gabriel 
de  Mondoza,  who  interferes  only  very  occasionally  with  the  course 
of  discussion,  is  at  the  end  the  only  person  not  too  much  pledged 
to  one  side  of  the  controversy  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  gathering- 
up  the  threads  of  argument  and  weaving  them  into  a  fabric  which 
the  different  disputants  can  accept.  It  must  be  added  that  great 
skill  is  exhibited  in  the  conception  and  maintenance  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  speaker.  To  keep  up  such  individuality  of  cha- 
racter through  five  hundred  large  octavo  pages  of  rather  small 
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print  is  no  small  achievement ;  and  yet  it  is  done  so  -well  as  to 
compel  the  reader  to  fancy  that  either  he  himself,  or  at  least  the 
author,  must  have  personally  known  the  original.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  this  form  of  dialogue,  so  ably  managed,  lends 
to  the  book  a  vivacity  which  is  most  welcome  where  the  subject 
is  so  grave.  , 

The  subject  is  approached  in  an  exordium  containing  a  trans- 
lation and  a  little  desultory  conversation  on  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  which  leads  the  host  to  remark : — 

As  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  mainly  relates  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  which  very  closely  concerns  us  all,  may  I  surest  that 
this  question  form  the  subject  of  our  discussion  at  our  next  meetings,  and 
that  we  accordingly  inquire  by  what  system  of  reliyion  or  philosophy  true 
enjoyment  is  best  attained  and  secured  ? 

The  latter  italics  are  our  own,  and  are  used  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  treatise  virtually  deals  with  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  the  relation  between  God  and  nature,  between  God 
and  man,  the  existence  and  the  essence  of  God.  The  reason  why 
the  word  "  religion  "  is  (perhaps  sedulously)  avoided  in  the  titfe 
appears  to  be  that  religion  and  God  are  the  very  subjects  of  specula- 
tion, which  therefore  could  not  be  announced  beforehand  as  if  they 
were  assumed  as  axioms. 

After  this  the  discussion  becomes  lively  enough.  An  enthusi- 
astic picture  of  the  joyousness  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in 
the  midst  of  their  marvellous  works  of  architecture,  poetic  art,  and 
lovely  nature,  which  to  them  was  full  of  superhuman  forms  of 
beauty  aud  grace,  elicits  from  Humphrey,  the  "  uncompromisingly 
oxthodox" — who,  always  combative,  commands  our  respect  by 
his  learning  and  consistency — the  declaration  that  "  the  much- 
vaunted  happiness  of  the  ancient  Greeks  must  ...  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  unaccountable  of  popular  fallacies."  He  is  soon 
driven  to  cite,  as  the  most  convincing  instances  of  Greek  life  being 
anything  but  happy  in  its  spirit,  the  "  two  monstrosities  opposite 
in  character  but  equal  in  hideous  noxiousness — the  sect  [sects]  of 
the  Cynics  and  of  Cyrenaics."  But  from  this  position  he  is  again 
driven  by  speakers  who  contend  that  the  independence  of  outward 
luxuries  and  public  opinion,  and  the  reliance  on  personal  truthful- 
ness, patience,  and  faith,  which  distinguished  the  nobler  Cynics 
more  than  their  rough  eccentricities  of  behaviour,  produced  a 
happiness  of  soul  unknown  to  worldlings,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
assail  the  Stoics.  These,  he  pleads,  confessed  the  miseries  of 
human  life  so  candidly  as  to  sanction  escape  from  it  by 
suicide.  "  Suicide  they  legalized  and  declared  heroic,  and  they 
resorted  to  it  without  any  sense  of  its  criminality."  Here  ho  is 
immediately  and  ably  answered  by  Dr.  Mortimer,  the  "  latitudi- 
narian ;'  canon  of  his  own  Church,  who  shows  the  Stoics  in  a  new 
light,  as  retaining  moral  purity  and  intellectual  liberty  in  an  age 
of  despotism  and  license,  and  as  prompted  to  "  conceive  the  idea 
of  a  universal  community,  to  consider  themselves  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  and  to  realize  the  scheme  of  a  united  mankind,  governed  and 
guarded  by  an  omnipresent  and  bountiful  Deity,  the  world-pervading 
prime  val^  Cause,  at  once  supremo  Reason  and  supreme  Love."  The 
discussion  which  naturally  ensues  digresses  from  the  original 
question  concerning  happiness  to  the  more  general  one  of  the 
Stoic  ethics  and  religion,  and  their  Telation  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian.  Hermes,  the  enthusiast  for  Greek  culture,  produces 
Seneca's  description  of  the  vir  bonus,  and  concludes,  "  How  much 
is  wanting  to  complete  the  figure  of  a  '  Servant  of  God '  or  '  a 
suffering  Messiah '  ? "  The  host  corrects  the  extravagance  of 
Humphrey's  indictment  on  the  score  of  suicide,  and  reminds  the 
company  that  "  Seneca  exhorted  alike  to  '  a  fortitude  of  dying' 
and  '  a  fortitude  of  living,'  to  a  frame  equally  averse  to  a  passion 
for  life  aud  a  passion  for  death  "  ;  and  that  "  Epictetus  said  that, 
if  disciples  consulted  him  on  this  point,  he  would  answer,  '  Wait 
for  God;  when  he  shall  give  the  signal  and  release  you  from  this 
service,  then  depart  to  him ;  till  then,  persevere  in  the  duties  he 
has  imposed  upon  you" — and  so  forth.  This  leads  t.o  a  more 
detailed  discussion  on  "the  Stoic  and  the  Christian."  Humphrey, 
unable  to  deny  the  lofty  ethics  of  the  best  Stoics,  adopts  tactics 
not  unknown  to  disappointed  party  politicians,  and  maintains 
"  that  the  later  Stoics  borrowed  their  best  doctrines  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  surreptitiously  foisted  them  on  the  founders  of 
their  sect " ;  and  he  proceeds  to  claim  Epictetus  and  Seneca  as 
Christians,  while  the  Rabbi  Gideon  calls  Marcus  Aurelius  a  secret 
Jew,  and  believes  that  Zeuo  himself  was  a  Hebrew — on  which  the 
Brahman  pertinently  observes  : — "  Surely,  great  and  good  must 
those  have  been  whom  all  races  and  creeds  are  proud  to  call  their 
own."  It  is  now  Abington,  the  "  profoundly  spiritual  "  Anglican 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  best  conceived  and  most  interest- 
ing of  the  disputants,  that  gives  a  different  tone  to  the  dis- 
cussion, lie  begins  with  the  debatable  propositions  u  that 
the  end  of  all  historical  development  is  Christianity,  and 
that  ancient  history  is  merely  '  a  prophecy  heralding  Christ  "' ;  and 
proceeds  to  the  assertions,  which  can  scarcely  bring  conviction  to 
hearers  not  previously  inclined  to  believe  them,  that  "  it  is  only 
Christianity  which  has  established  a  supreme  aim  and  a  universal 
purpose  in  the  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  glorification  by 
means  of  a  living  and  active  theism ;  and  it  is  only  Christianity 
which  has  discovered  the  indispensable  consonance  in  which  every 
individual  should  live  with  the  general  law  of  a  moral  order  of  the 
world."  Considering  that  the  Pagans  were  incapable  of  conceiving 
a  deity  essentially  distinct  from  man,  while  the  God  of  Christianity 
was  a  Spirit,  a  being  existing  above  and  beyond  all  nature,  lie  at- 
tributes to  the  former  a  pantheism  and  materialism  which  can 
never  satisfy,  and  assigns  to  the  Stoic  mere  melancholy  resigna- 
tion, while  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  God  brings  to  the 


Christian  joy.  Protests  again  st  this  ex  parte  declaration  are  now 
hurled  at  the  speaker,  and  declarations  in  favour  of  the  Stoics, 
and  especially  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  so  powerful  that  Abington  is 
forced  to  make  a  partial  concession,  admitting  "  that  life,  con- 
science, and  reason,  supplied  some  of  the  heathen  with  a  partial 
knowledge  of  God — with  a  kind  of  natural  religion,"  and  so  forth. 
After  a  profoundly  interesting  but  rather  desultory  conversation, 
in  which  the  Orientals  take  their  share,  the  host  sums  up,  con- 
demning the  doctrines  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  election,  and  eternal 
damnation,  on  which  he  says  the  felicity  of  the  Christian  is  un- 
fortunately based,  and  concluding : — "  While  the  Stoic's  philosophy 
contributes  to  our  happiness  the  element  of  self-dependent  strength, 
the  Christian's  creed  furnishes  the  no  less  important  constituent  of 
hopeful  reliance  ;  for  without  hope  man  could  not  bear  the  stern- 
ness of  life." 

The  next  discussion  is  upon  Epicurus  and  his  school,  to- 
wards whom  the  Anglicans,  the  Rabbi,  and  the  Buddhist  feel 
the  utmost  repugnance,  while  Hermes  expounds  their  ethical 
principles  philosophically,  and  so  as  to  win  the  approval  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Brahman.  Attinghausen,  "  the  adherent  of 
the  most  advanced  school  of  modern  science,"  in  other  words,  mate- 
rialist and  Darwinist — perhaps  the  best  drawn  character,  endowed 
with  copious  eloquence  and  eagerness,  the  greater  because  he  has 
to  fight  his  battles  mostly  alone,  and  portrayed  with  much 
humour,  if  not  without  some  exaggeration — transfers  the  discussion 
from  the  ethics  to  the  physics  of  Epicureanism,  which  he  affirms  to 
have  the  conspicuous  merit  of  destroying  "  the  Socratic  fallacy  of 
a  teleological  design  in  nature,"  and  "  the  doctrine  of  Creation  by 
substituting  the  natural  and  fortuitous  combination  of  an  infini- 
tude of  eternal  and  indestructible  atoms."  From  this  point  the 
next  discussion  naturally  proceeds  to  consider  the  "  Dignity  of 
Man,"  as  affected  by  the  scientific  Monism  of  Attinghausen — "that 
general  law  of  evolution  which  teaches  true  humility,  inspires 
true  love,  fans  true  fellowship  with  every  part  of  nature  and  every 
living  being."  It  touches  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  species, 
the  evolution  of  man  from  the  ape,  the  language-test ;  the 
proofs  of  a  personal  God  and  Creator,  advanced  by  Mortimer,  are 
by  the  naturalist  declared  insufficient ;  and  the  latter  gives  his 
views  on  cellular  organism,  decay  and  re-creation,  soul,  &c.  The 
discussion  on  immortality  which  ensues  is  naturally  eager  and 
heated ;  but  Attinghausen,  who  refuses  to  accept  most  of  the 
theisls'  premisses,  remains  logical,  and  demolishes  their  course  of 
argument  with  some  success,  till  Abington  at  the  end  seizes  on  a 
vulnerable  point — the  admission  of  "  the  existence  and  the  power 
of  the  human  conscience  as  an  agent  of  morality  " — and  argues 
that  this  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God  ;  which  again  leads  to  a 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  soul,  whereby  alone  the  aspirations 
of  the  soul  can  be  realized.  Pantheism  is  next  tried  as  a  via 
media;  and  especially  the  system  of  Spinoza  is  carefully  weighed, 
with  the  general  result  that  it  is  not  really  philosophically  accu- 
rate and  self-consistent.  The  naturalist  declares  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  beneficent  design  in  the  world,  the  instances  adduced 
in  favour  of  such  design  being  balanced  by  an  equal  or  greater 
number  on  the  other  side  ;  consequently  man  is  to  expect  nothing, 
aud  so  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  pessimist  finds  his  happi- 
ness in  simple  resignation.  This  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Buddhist,  whose  creed  has  much  in  common  with  it.  He  speaks 
well,  and  his  argument  emphasizes  the  idea  of  Duty  as  the  impulse 
of  action.  But  his  contact  with  the  ideas  of  the  duty  of  striving 
and  action  inherent  in  the  Western  religions  has  greatly  modified 
his  Oriental  conceptions  of  the  attainment  of  Nirvana  by  seclusion 
aud  meditation,  and  enables  him  to  make  the  following  avowal: — 

Our  supreme  good  is  peace  of  mind,  and  our  idea  of  duty — our  dharma — 
which  is  incessantly  inculcated,  is  compassion  or  charity  ;  but,  instead  of 
seeking  tranquillity  through  benevolent  deeds,  we  unfitted  ourselves  for  the 
latter  in  the  same  measure  as  we  approached  the  former.  I  now  see  that 
we  need  not,  nay  must  not,  turn  away  from  the  world  and  the  sweetness  of 
social  communion  ;  that  the  "  City  of  Peace  "  may  re-echo  with  the  in- 
spiriting' sounds  of  lite  and  action,  of  zeal  and  emulation.  ...  This 
must  henceforth  be  our  Nirwana. 

Mondoza,  the  host,  sees  herein  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  har- 
mony or  eucrasia  of  the  contending  systems,  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  in  a  few  lines  of  epitome.  He  does  not  seek  to 
establish  a  religious  system  which  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  every 
soul ;  on  the  contrary,  he  fully  acknowledges  that  deeper  senti- 
ments, on  which  all  cannot  agree,  are  necessary  to  supplement  the 
principles  he  lays  down.  But  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  thinks,  we 
may  all  find  ourselves  in  harmony  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  even 
such  limited  harmony  is  a  great  consolation.  lie  says  towards  the 
conclusion : — 

We  shrink  from  fixing  our  views  in  stagnant  formulas.  .  .  .  If,  re- 
nouncing a  high-wrought  beatitude,  we  desire  no  more  than  a  calm  and 
uniform  Contentment,  wc  are  at  least  safe  from  terrible  outrages,  errors,  and 
crimes.  Moreover,  we  are  eschewing  what  has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of 
the  world.  Every  positive  religion,  while  uniting  its  own  adherents,  has 
caused  a  separation  and  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  mankind  .... 
but  we  are  trying  to  diffuse  principles  which,  derived  from  our  common 
struggles  and  aspirations,  shall  bind  together  all  men  by  the  same  strong 
ties  of  fellowship.  .  .  .  And  what  are  those  principles  ?  What  are  the 
main  features  of  tins  theory  as  they  have  been  evolved  from  our  discus- 
sions? They  are  these  : — The  Stoic's  unshaken  Fortitude,  through  the  do- 
minion of  reason  ;  the  Hebrew's  or  Christian's  Peace,  through  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  Eternal ;  the  Epicurean's  fearless  Freedom,  through  the 
conquest  of  superstitious  fears  and  beliefs  ;  the  Monist's  deep  aud  vivid 
Svmp&thy  with  every  creature  and  all  Creation  ;  Spinoza's  Intellectual 
Love  of  (iod — that  is,  the  Love  of  Truth  for  its  own  sake,  with  the  serene 
clearness  it  engenders  ;  the  Buddhist's  humble  Resignation,  Compassion,  and 
unselfish  Benevolence  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Greek's  Idealism  and  Refinement, 
manifested  in  Leauty  and  Art.    Whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not. 
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whether m  avow  it  or  not,  these  arc  the  oldd'  ingrodienta  of  our  pNMBt 
olvilliatloii,  which  correspond  with  man's  principal  faoultioa  and  instincts. 

Wo  need  add  no  more,  unless  it  be  to  say  tlmt  those;  wlio  expect 
to  find  one  or  moro  of  tho  disputants  absolutely  demolished,  and 
others  absolutely  vietorious  m  tho  end,  will  be  disappointed. 
Soma  may  be  brooked  to  find  so  much  liberty  of  speech  and  argu- 
ment accorded  to  those  whom  they  may  regard  as  mere  random 
Atheists.  Hut  such  thinkers  are  not  in  the  world  demolished  by 
the  word  of  a  preacher:  and  why  should  they  bo  here?  Dr. 
Kalisch  1ms  not  attempted  by  controversy  to  reduce  any  religion  or 
school  of  philosophy  to  silence  ;  but,  while  doing  equal  justice  to 
all,  to  find  certain  common  principles  in  which  all  may  find  con- 
tentment and  brotherhood. 


ENGA.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  reviewer  lays  down  a  novel  with  the  cer- 
tain conviction  that  ho  could  have  written  a  better  one  him- 
self, lie  is  generally  too  well  aware  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
all  plots,  and  too  tired  of  tho  monotony  of  all  fictitious  situations, 
even  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  working  in  such  stale  materials. 
By  some  provision  of  nature,  which  certainly  cannot  be  explained 
on  any  theory  of  the  benevolent  government  of  the  universe, 
novel-writers  are  blind  to  their  own  colossal  impudence  in  the 
matter  of  using  stock  incidents  and  outworn  plots.  If  they  knew 
more,  they  could  not  write  as  they  do.  It  is  not  the  impotence  of 
the  reviewer,  as  authors  are  apt  to  say,  but  his  conscientious  sense 
of  the  dulness  of  the  romantic  stock  in  trade,  that  makes  him  a 
critic  instead  of  a  creator.  He  knows  he  never  could  have  the 
"  cheek,"  as  schoolboys  say,  to  offer  to  the  public  the  stuff  which 
novelists  daily  and  hourly  manufacture.  But  the  humblest  of 
reviewers  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  he  could  not  help  writing 
a  better  novel  than  Enga. 

We  say  this  with  pain,  for  Enga  is  a  story  which  it  is  almost 
cruel  to  criticize  severely.  There  is  an  amount  of  guileless  good 
intention  in  it,  a  want  of  experience  of  life,  a  confiding  trustful- 
ness, which  disconcert  the  critic.  To  analyse  Enga,  to  point  out 
its  extraordinary  lack  of  art,  to  call  readers  to  notice  the  entire 
absence  of  the  gift  of  story-telling  here  displayed,  is  like  striking  a 
child  ;  we  feel  that  vindictiveness  is  out  of  place,  though  "  last 
night  we  wasted  hateful  hours,"  as  Mr.  Tennyson  says,  over  the 
perusal  of  Enga.  Most  people  possess  excellent  and  blameless 
acquaintances  who  have  only  one  fault — they  bore  one  by  attempt- 
ing things  for  which  nature  never  meant  them.  They  aim  at 
humour  or  sentiment.  The  author  of  Enga  affects  us  by  his  writ- 
ing as  these  good  people  do  by  their  talk.  He  or  she  has  a  host  of 
good  qualities.  He  (we  sincerely  hope  it  is  "he  ')  takes  a  plea- 
sant sort  of  interest  in  nature,  and  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the 
Scotch  country  where  highland  is  melting  into  lowland.  When 
he  speaks  of  rivers,  of  hills,  of  lochs,  of  woods,  of  the  homes  and 
fields  of  the  upland  cottars,  of  the  life  of  the  peasants  of  the 
country  town  which  is  neither  lowland  nor  highland,  neither 
Celtic  nor  Saxon,  he  speaks  well,  and  makes  us  see  what  he  de- 
scribes. The  air  of  Spey-side  breathes  through  the  pages.  But  a 
novel  cannot  be  all  description:  you  must  have  characters  to  people 
the  glens  and  villages,  and  these  characters  must  have  adventures 
and  passions.  The  characters  in  Enga  have  plenty  of  passions  and 
adventures ;  but  how  horribly  these  are  mismanaged  !  Even  if 
the  story  had  a  grain  of  originality,  instead  of  being  as  old 
as  the  hills  (and  a  good  deal  older  than  the  more  recent  geo- 
logical formations),  it  is  utterly  spoiled  in  the  telling.  Criti- 
cism of  novels  has  two  purposes.  The  critic  acts  as  a  sort 
of  public  taster,  and  tells  the  student  of  fiction  what  to  read 
and  what  to  avoid.  In  this  capacity  we  can  only  recommend 
Enga  to  excessively  cautious  parents  and  guardians.  They 
may  safely  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  very  youngest 
charge.  An  extremely  inexperienced  girl,  who  had  never  been 
allowed  to  peruse  anything  so  exciting  as  the  Monthly  Packet, 
might  possibly  get  through  Enga  in  a  fortnight  of  wet  July 
weather.  It  would  do  her  no  harm.  But  people  who  want  to  be 
amused  or  excited  need  not  waste  their  time  over  Enga.  So  much 
for  the  first  duty  of  the  reviewer — that  which  he  owes  to  the 
public.  But  he  has  another  duty  ;  he  has  to  try  to  "  coach  "  the 
author,  to  point  out  to  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  write  better,  if  write  he  must. 

The  construction  of  the  plot  of  Enga  is  helplessly  inartistic. 
The  author  started  with  this  not  novel  purpose: — He  would  show 
us  a  delightful  girl  in  love  with  a  penniless  lad.  The  young  man 
Avould  go  to  seek  his  fortune;  the  girl's  father  would  die  a  bank- 
rupt, and  the  girl  herself  become  a  governess.  From  her  distant 
lover  she  would  receive  no  letters,  and  she  would  be  led  (by  one 
of  the  villains  who  was  in  love  with  her)  to  believe  that  he 
was  faithless.  The  lover  (who  had  never  heard  from  the  lady) 
■would  return,  would  prove  to  be  the  true  heir  (by  a  secret  mar- 
riage) to  the  landed  property  of  the  villain,  and  all  would  end 
happily.  This  is  not  a  daringly  original  plot,  but  it  is  that  of 
Enga.  The  old  stock  characters,  the  true  heir  "  kep'  out  of  his 
own,"  the  girlish  governess,  the  black-hearted-  villain  who  inter- 
cepts letters  and  changes  true  heirs  at  nurse,  all  these  are  puppets 
of  the  most  commonplace  description.  But,  if  an  author  is  going 
to  use  these  puppets,  and  these  fweltes,  and  thi3  arrangement  of 
events  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  approval  of  ages,  there 
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is  even  than  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  the  bumuuHB. 
You  keep  the  heirship  of  the  true  heir  dark:  you  throw  no  huh- 
picion  on  the  villain,  or  just  enough  to  muko  him  inleivsl  ing ;  and 
you  clear  up  tin;  whole  complication  at  tlm  end  with  tin1  aid  of  a 
detective,  or  of  tho  villain's  conscience,  or  by  the  help  of  an  ac- 
complice, as  tasto  may  dictate.  Thus  innocent  readers  (and 
readers  aro  wonderfully  innocent)  aro  kept  waiting  and  wondering, 
till  all  their  fears  aro' put  to  rest  when  tho  true  heir  leads  his 
Wilhelmina  to  the  altar,  and  a  loyal  and  happy  peasantry  are 
regaled  on  an  ox  roasted  whole  in  tho  park. 

The  author  of  Enga  has  preferred  to  tell  his  story  in  another 
way.  "With  a  candid  disregard  of  mystery,  he  unveils  all  his  secrets 
in  the  first  few  chapters.  He  introduces  you  to  a  rural  tailor,  who 
has  a  pretty  sister,  Marion.  The  pretty  sister  is  so  fond  of  scenery 
that  she  walks  alone  every  evening  by  the  river,  in  tho  grounds  of 
the  young  laird  of  Lerne.  When  she  comes  back  at  night,  she 
tells"  the  tailor  how  tho  river  is  getting  on,  and,  we  presume,  gives 
her  opinion  as  to  whether  the  stream  "  will  fuseh.  Hero  is  an 
innocent  tailor,  to  be  sure,  and  a  girl  whose  devotion  to  the  river 
reminds  one  of  Tyro  in  tho  Odyssey.  "  She  loved  a  river, 
the  divine  Enipeus,  far  the  fairest  of  the  floods  that  run  upon  tho 
earth,  and  she  would  resort  to  the  fair  streams  of  Enipeus.  .  .  .  . 
And  she  bare  Pelias  and  Neleus,"  and  so  forth.  Remembering  this 
classical  result  of  an  affection  for  river  scenery,  tho  reader  of  Enga 
is  not  surprised  when  pretty  Marion  goes  to  stay  with  an  aunt  in 
the  Highlands,  and  comes  back,  in  some  two  years,  a  changed  and 
melancholy  girl.  The  reader  knows,  and  the  aunt  knew,  though 
the  tailor  does  not,  that  she  has  not  been  so  far  away  all  the  time, 
and  that  she  has  been  secretly  married  to  the  laird.  The  poor  laird 
is  drowned  in  the  (perhaps  jealous)  river,  and  then  the  author  of 
Enga  gets  fairly  under  way  with  his  plot.  The  problem  is  how 
to  secrete  the  drowned  laird's  son,  and  put  him  into  training  as  a 
true  heir  in  disguise.  This  is  how  it  is  managed.  A  woman  named 
Nell,  with  her  husband,  and  a  villain  named  Birkie  Will,  go 
"  burning  the  water" — that  is,  poaching  with  torches  and  salmon 
spears.  They  are  detected,  and  brought  before  the  new  laird,  the- 
cousin  of  the  drowned  one.  He  lets  them  go  free,  on  condition 
that  Nell  will  conceal  a  baby  who  is  in  the  neighbouring  manse. 
Nell  goes  to  the  cottage,  recognizes  Marion,  and  acts  as  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

She  left  Gilbert  Innes's  presence  under  promise  to  remove  the  nameless 
infant  and  find  him  a  foster-mother  ;  but  before  returning  to  Rory  in  the 
grieve's  cottage,  Xell  discovered  a  packet  of  papers,  which  she  was  able  to 
abstract  without  disturbing  their  unconscious  owner.  Having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  room  of  the  sleeping  mother  through  the  connivance  of  an 
old  Highland  nurse,  and  observing  a  parcel  of  papers  under  her  pillow,  it 
was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Nell  to  transfer  them  without  any  scruple  to 
her  own  pocket. 

But  if  her  agitation  had  been  great  on  identifying  the  young  mother, 
she  fuund  it  difficult  to  control  her  indignation  on  becoming  aware  of  the 
contents  and  importance  of  the  papers.  Unfolding  the  first,  round  which 
the  others  were  tied,  she  found  that  it  bore  the  date  of  August  of  the 
previous  year,  and  was  nothing  less  than  the  certificate  of  marriage  of  the 
late  Hugh  limes  of  Lerne  with  Marion  Comyn,  the  unfortunate  mother. 
It  was  a  bona  tide  certificate  duly  attested.  Nell  had  been  taught  at  the 
parish  school,  and  was  enough  of  a  scholar  to  read  it  throughout. 

Scarcely  glancing  at  the  other  documents,  which  were  all  subsequent 
letters  from  Hugh  lnnes  to  his  wife,  her  eye  however  fell  on  that  in  which 
the  marriage  lines  were  folded,  and  she  read  the  lirst  portion,  to  the  effect 
that  he  (the  writer)  had  announced  their  marriage  to  his  cousin  Gilbert, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  birth  of  their  child  to  break  the  news  to  the 
lclations  on  both  sides. 

Here  is  all  the  mystery  out  at  once,  and  in  how  recklessly  artless 
a  style  the  thing  is  managed !  One  docs  not  know  whether  to 
marvel  most  at  the  innocence  of  laird  number  one,  who  got  up  the 
mystery  about  bis  marriage,  or  at  the  guileless  conduct  of  laird 
number  two,  the  villain,  who  allowed  the  papers  to  lie  about, 
or  at  the  uninquiring  natives  of  a  rural  district,  who  never 
gossiped  about  the  imprudent  young  people  who  must  havo 
compromised  themselves  pretty  freely.  Perhaps  the  idiotic  be- 
haviour of  the  villain,  who,  after  educating  the  true  heir,  allowed 
him  to  come  and  hang  about  the  neighbourhood  where  the  mother 
lived,  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all.  It  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  villain's  character  to  fall  in  love  with  the  heroine,  Enga,. 
betrothed  to  the  true  heir,  Allister  Angus.  It  was  also  like  the 
villain  to  lend  Enga's  father  large  sums  of  money  with  the  purpose 
of  ruining  him,  which  was  entirely  superfluous,  as  the  absurd  old 
man  was  capable  of  ruining  himself  without  assistance.  The 
villain  was  all  himself  when  he  persuaded  Marion  that  she  had 
never  been  married  at  all.  We  recognize  the  villain,  too,  when  he 
manages  to  send '  Allister  to  Australia,  and  despatches  Birkie 
Willie  to  the  Bush  with  the  false  tidings  that  Enga  is  faithless. 
As  newspapers  and  letters  do  not  exist  in  tho  Bush,  Birkie  Willie 
of  course  succeeded.  The  villain  also  seems  to  have  stopped 
Allister's  letters  to  Enga,  but  this  was  managed  in  so  subtle  a 
fashion  as  to  escape  our  weary  notice.  In  all  these  things,  then, 
the  villain  was  a  right  villain,  and  did  his  level  best.  It  was  only 
in  trifles  like  letting  Nell  casually  pick  up  important  papers,,  and  in 
permitting  Allister  to  loaf  about  the  scene  of  his  birth,  that  the 
villain  was  less  crafty  than  himself.  Even  Allister  was  puzzled, 
just  as  we  are.  "  There  are  some  things  about  my  education  and 
upbringing  altogether  that  baffle  me  to  understand."  They  baffle 
us  to  understand  also,  for  who  can  unravel  the  wiles  of  a.  second- 
rate  villanous  mind  not  in  unity  with  itself  ? 

After  the  disclosures  of  the  first  few  chapters  of  Enga  the 
possible  interest  of  the  plot  is  of  course  hopelessly  lost.  We  do 
not  weep  for  Enga's  low  estate  as  a  governess ;  we  do  not  linger 
over  the  "wut"  and  Scotch  jokes  of  the  little  country  town. 
The  disinterested  young  doctur  who  falls  in  love  with  Enga  ia 
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obviously  only  io  be  used  as  a  means  of  giving  Allister  quinine 
and  true  news  about  Enga.  Birkie  Willie  may  load  bis  pistol 
and  lie  in  wait  for  people,  but  he  does  not  alarm  us.  Nor  does 
the  flood  which  threatens  Enga's  life  cause  us  the  slightest 
anxiety.  The  happy  marriage  of  the  young  people  has  been 
too  obviously  "  a  put  up  thing/'  in  American  phrase,  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  author  of  Enga  might  possibly  succeed  in  a  sketch  of 
peasant  life,  if  he  took  great  pains  and  never  went  outside  the 
limits  of  his  own  observation.  He  has  tried,  however,  to  con- 
struct an  exciting  plot,  and  has  carefully  cut  all  the  interest  out 
of  his  own  construction.  The  story  of  Enga  has  nothing  original 
except  the  unusual  innocence  of  a  writer  who  could  offer  such  a 
scheme  of  romance  to  the  public.  We  have  already  expressed  the 
regret  which  we  feel  in  performing  the  unpleasant  task  of  con- 
demning an  innocent  and  harmless  book.  But  -while  authors 
cft'er  such  works  to  be  criticized,  and  while  the  reading  of  a 
dull  story  is  a  weariness  to  the  soul,  the  most  good-natured  critic 
must  speak  his  mind. 


SHORT  READINGS  IN  SCIENCE.* 

IN  a  little  volume  the  contents  of  which  originally  formed  one 
of  the  evening  discourses  delivered  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Sheffield  last  year,  Professor  Ray  Lankester  sets  forth 
in  a  popular  form  the  theory  of  degeneration  propounded  by  Dr. 
Anton  Dohrn  of  Naples,  as  a  necessary  complement  to  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
hypothesis  here  advanced  militates  in  any  degree  against  what  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  modern  scien- 
tific creed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  shown  to  flow  out  of,  and  to 
be  scientifically  involved  in,  the  Darwinian  principle  itself. 
There  are,  as  the  eminent  propounder  of  the  theory  has  from  the 
first  admitted,  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  for  which  we  fail  to 
•account  by  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  These  forms  are  such 
as  we  see  imperfectly  organized,  and  which,  so  far  from  showing 
an  advance  in  organization  by  comparison  with  their  ancestral 
types,  exhibit  an  arrest,  or  even  a  falling  off,  in  structure  and 
function.  Dr.  Dohrn's  investigations  and  reasonings  lead  him 
to  believe  it  possible  for  a  set  of  forces  such  as  we  sum 
«p  under  the  head  of  natural  selection  so  to  act  upon 
the  structure  of  an  organism  as  to  produce  one  of  three  results ; 
either  to  keep  it  in  statu  quo,  or  to  increase  the  complexity  of  its 
structure,  or,  lastly,  to  diminish  that  complexity.  We  have  thus 
as  possibilities  either  balance,  or  elaboration,  or  degeneration. 
With  regard  to  the  class  of  parasitic  or  quasi-parasitic  animals, 
naturalists  have,  as  our  author  allows,  long  recognized  what  is 
called  retrogressive  metamorphosis  as  a  process  of  degeneration. 
But  this  only  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  the  hypothesis 
■ef  a  loss  of  organization,  making  the  descendant  far  simpler  and 
lower  in  structure  than  its  ancestor,  should  not  have  been  applied 
to  the  case  of  other  simple  forms  of  animals.  It  may  serve  as 
a  true  scientific  hypothesis  to  explain  the  relationships  of  many 
animals  which  remain  a  mystery  so  long  as  we  rely  exclusively 
upon  the  hypothesis  either  of  balance  or  of  elaboration. 

As  an  example  of  a  class  of  undoubtedly  degenerate  animals 
Professor  Ray  Lankester  takes  the  very  remarkable  series  of  lizard- 
like creatures,  found  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  which 
exhibit  in  closely  related  genera  a  gradual  loss  of  the  limbs  and  a 
kical  or  limited  degeneration.  Side  by  side  with  the  common 
lizard  (lacerta),  which  has  five  toes  on  each  of  its  well-grown  fore 
and  hind  limbs,  we  have  the  lizard-like  seps,  in  which  both  pairs 
•of  limbs  have  become  ridiculously  small,  and  bipes,  in  which  the 
five  pairs  of  limbs  have  vanished  altogether,  and  only  a  pair  of 
stumps  remain  to  represent  the  hinder  limbs.  But  this  local 
or  partial  atrophy,  well  known  to  naturalists,  is  not  that 
which  our  author  means  by  degeneration.  This  process  is 
brought  about  when  the  atrophy  extends  to  a  variety  of  important 
•organs,  so  that  not  only  the  legs,  but  the  organs  of  sense,  the 
nervous  system,  and  even  the  mouth  and  digestive  organs  are 
obliterated.  A  gradual  change  has  then  taken  place  whereby  the 
crganism  becomes  suited  to  less  varied  and  less  complex  conditions 
of  life,  falling  oft'  simultaneously  by  the  process  of  action  and  in- 
action from  the  ancestral  type  of  structure  and  function.  Any  new 
set  of  conditions  which  make  its  food  and  safety  very  easy  to  attain 
■will  lead  to  an  animal's  degenerating,  just  as  an  active,  healthy 
man  often  degenerates  on  suddenly  coming  into  a  fortune.  This 
is  conspicuously  seen  among  parasites.  The  shrimp-like  animals, 
Sacculina,  Lernseocera,  Lepas,  Cyclops,  and  Limnetis,  figured  in 
one  of  our  author's  woodcuts,  all  of  them  start  equally  with  the 
common  simple  stage  known  as  the  Naupliu3.  But,  while  the 
Nauplius  of  the  free-living  shrimp  grows  more  and  more  elaborate 
and  higher  in  organization,  the  parasites  as  surely  degenerate,  the 
most  utterly  reduced  of  them,  the  curious  Sacculina,  which  infests 
the  hermit  crab,  being  a  mere  sac  filled  with  eggs,  absorbing 
nourishment  by  root-like  processes  from  the  juices  of  its  host. 
Besides  parasitism,  other  causes  are  to  be  assigned  for  degene- 
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ration.  The  Nauplius  of  the  ship's  barnacle,  after  a  short  swim, 
fixes  its  head  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  takes  to  a  perfectly  fixed, 
immobile  life.  Its  organs  of  touch  and  of  sense  atrophy  ;  its  legs 
act  simply  to  bring  floating  particles  to  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
But  for  its  ancestry  having  been  fully  made  out,  what  naturalist  would 
ever  have  guessed  it  to  be  a  degenerate  crustacean  ?  It  was,  in  fact, 
for  a  long  time  placed  among  the  snails  and  oysters.  Not  less 
noteworthy  are  the  degenerate  spiders,  the  mites,  leading  to  still 
more  degenerate  forms,  the  Linguatulaj.  Professor  Ray  Lankester 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  life-history  and  structure  of  the 
Ascidians — in  which  Mr.  Darwin  was  disposed  not  long  ago  to 
discern  the  primitive  germ  of  all  more  developed  life,  man  him- 
self included — point  them  out  as  descendants  of  animals  of  higher, 
i.e.  more  elaborate,  structure.  They  are,  in  fact,  degenerate  Ver- 
tebrata,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  fishes,  frogs,  and  men  as 
do  the  barnacles  to  the  shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters.  The  diagrams 
he  gives  show  the  points  of  correspondence  between  the  young,  or 
tadpole,  of  the  ascidian  and  of  the  frog,  fortified  by  their  absolute 
identity  in  the  mode  whereby  the  various  organs  arise  from  the 
primitive  egg-cell,  established  by  the  Russian  naturalist  Kowa- 
lewsky.  The  young  ascidian,  fixing  itself  by  its  head  like  the 
youthful  barnacle,  goes  through  a  process  of  degeneration  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  adult  structure.  The  body  grows  and  gradually 
changes  shape  ;  the  tail,  with  its  notochord,  atrophies,  while  the 
cloacal  chamber  forms.  The  brain  remains  quite  small  and  un- 
developed, and  the  remarkable  myelonic  eye  (the  eye  in  the  brain, 
which  our  author's  ingenious  anatomical  diagrams  show  to  be 
common  in  the  rudimentary  stage  to  all  vertebrate  animals) 
disappears.  Another  cause  of  degeneration  may  be  found  in  a 
change  in  the  powers  and  habits  of  feeding,  some  animals  taking, 
as  green  plants  do,  merely  to  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
water  around  them,  ceasing  to  hunt  their  prey,  basking  in  the  sun- 
light, and  taking  in  their  food  by  the  whole  surface  as  plants  do 
by  their  leaves.  Their  stomachs  as  well  as  their  locomotive  organs, 
being  no  longer  wanted,  become  simplified.  They  are  then 
vegetating  animals,  the  exact  complement  of  the  carnivorous  plants. 
Thus  a  degeneration  of  animals  may  be  caused  by  vegetable  nutri- 
tion. Another  possible  cause,  our  author  suggests,  may  be  the 
indirect  one  of  minute  size.  Natural  selection  is  often  seen  to  act 
so  as  to  reduce  the  6ize  of  animals,  their  smallness  favouring  their 
survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  many  organs,  such  as 
heart  and  bloodvessels,  gills  and  kidneys,  besides  legs  and 
muscles,  being  lost  as  not  coming  within  the  needs  of  a  very  minute 
creature. 

Our  author  draws  a  valuable  moral  from  his  researches  and 
speculations.  What  bearing,  he  asks,  has  the  agency  of  degenera- 
tion upon  the  future  prospects  or  destinies  of  mankind  ?  No 
scientific  man  would  now  maintain  that  the  existing  condition  of 
our  race  at  large,  far  from  having  been  developed  out  of  primi- 
tive savagery,  is  one  of  decline  from  a  better  condition,  and 
that  the  savage  races  of  to-day  are  degenerate  descendants  of 
higher  and  civilized  nations.  At  the  same  time,  indubitable  cases 
of  degeneration  are  to  be  seen  in  modern  Egypt,  in  Greece,  among 
the  heirs  of  the  great  Oriental  monarchies  of  pre-Christian  times,  and 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Central  America.  And,  as  regards  our- 
selves— the  civilized  races  of  Europe  and  America,  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages — is  the  genial  optimism  which  tacitly  assumes  universal  pro- 
gress as  the  law  of  human  evolution  to  be  subject  to  no  doubt  or 
misgiving  on  a  calm  and  candid  survey  of  the  past?  Have  we 
improved  since  the  age  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Aphrodite  of 
Melos  in  the  perception  and  the  expression  of  beauty  of  form,  or  in 
the  personal  attribute,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  beauty  itself? 
In  poetic  power  and  in  strength  and  purity  of  speech  have  we 
gained  upon  the  age  of  Shakspeare  ?  In  manliness,  dignity,  cour- 
age, and  truth,  have  we  higher  types  than  Sidney,  Raleigh,  or 
liampden  ?  Are  there  no  signs  of  a  self-complacent  luxury,  a  con- 
tented life  of  material  enjoj'ment,  such  as  may  lead  to  the  atrophy 
and  loss  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  mind  ami  heart  inherited  and 
developed  through  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry,  just  as  the 
ascidian  throws  away  his  tail  and  eye,  and  sinks  into  a  quiescent 
state  of  inferiority  ?  It  is  by  the  constant  and  faithful  action  of  each 
part,  phj'sical  and  mental,  that  the  living  organism  has  attained 
and  alone  can  keep  up  its  degree  of  perfection.  And  to  relax  hi3 
energies,  to  wax  gross,  indolent,  inert,  self-concentred,  will  surely 
be  to  degenerate  in  all  that  has  given  man  his  rank  in  the  universal 
animal  scale.  He  may  doom  himself  to  sink,  through  successive 
depths  of  degradation,  down  to  the  level  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
barnacle,  ascidian,  or  worm. 

The  son  and  namesake  of  a  late  well-known  veteran  writer  and 
lecturer  upon  botany,  the  Rev.  George  Ilenslow,  supplies  in 
Botany  fur  Children  an  illustrated  elementary  text-book  suited  to 
the  needs  and  the  apprehension  of  young  people,  and  specially 
adapted  to  take  the  place  of  a  teacher  in  their  studies  of  nature 
afield.  The  common  wild  flowers  of  our  meadows  and  hedge-rows 
may  become  not  only  things  of  beauty  and  joy  to  our  school- 
children, but  the  means  of  opening  to  their  understandings  in 
the  easiest  way  much  of  the  workings  and  laws  of  nature,  and 
possibly  developing  here  and  there  a  taste  and  capacity  for  the 
study  of  scientific  botany.  To  discern  and  note  with  exactness 
the  minute  anatomy  of  flowers ;  to  discriminate  their  varieties 
of  structure  by  comparison  with  kindred  forms ;  to  record  in 
a  systematic  way  all  their  points  of  structure ;  and,  finally, 
to  draw  every  peculiarity  of  form— such  are  the  steps  by 
which  our  author  seeks  to  lead  his  youthful  charge  through  the 
rudimentary  course  of  botanical  study.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  sometimes  even  beyond  that,  the  aid  and  sympathy  of 
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a  teacher  arc,  ho  allows,  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is  conso- 
quontly  at  the  noxt  stage  that  a  manual  such  M  1ms  properly  be- 
comes of  service  By  this  time  the  pupil  w  ill  have  {rone  through 
the  needful  elementary  lessons,  and  will  readily  proceed  to  the 
classification  of  the  more  familiar  types  of  the.  natural  llora.  Some 
twenty-live  families  or  orders  of  plants  have  been  here  selected  for 
study.  Tho  clearly  drawn  woodcuts  will  assist,  t  he  learner  in  at  once 
recognizing  the  flower  which  each  represents  in  nature.  With  the 
natural  specimen  in  hand  ho  is  recommended  to  dissect  and  examine 
it  carefully,  making-  sure  of  each  separate  point  noticod  in  the  text, 
which  will  thus  form  a  continuous  series  of  botanical  reading1 
lessons.  Whilst  acquiring,  in  tho  iirst  instance,  a  knowledge  of 
structural  botany  or  morphology,  tho  young  botanist  will  bo  led  to 
understand  in  a  general  way  the  uses  of  each  separate  organ  or 
function  to  the  plant  itself,  or  physiological  botany.  Such  a 
course  will  bo  found,  the  author  justly  believes,  greatly  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  study,  making  it  something  more  than  a  mere 
acquisition  of  details,  and  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  a  pursuit 
calling  into  play  many  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind. 

In  his  Geography  of  Northern  Europe  Mr.  Moberly  has  brought 
together  as  much  descriptive  and  statistical  matter  relating  to 
half  a  continent  as  we  can  expect  to  see  packed  into  1 60  pages. 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  deal  on  so  microscopic  a  scale 
with  a  theme  of  such  magnitude  is,  to  our  mind,  open  to  doubt. 
The  places  and  topics  picked  out  for  notice  - must  be  to  a  great 
extent  arbitrarily  chosen,  and  the  notice  itself  meagre  and  super- 
ficial in  the  extreme.  W'hat  can  we  expect  but  a  kind  of 
stringing  together  of  snips  from  Murray's  or  Baedeker's  Hand- 
books, or  random  cuttings  from  nursery  histories  ?  The  luckless 
child  whom  Mr.  Moberly  takes  by  the  hand — if,  indeed,  his 
book  is  meant  for  children — is  hurried  without  time  for  taking 
breath  across  Germany  in  less  than  a  score  of  pages,  over  the 
Swiss  mountains  and  valleys  under  a  dozen,  and  has  to  do 
Austria  in  nine.  Belgium  and  Holland  are  gone  through,  their 
resources  summarized,  their  political  future  and  religious  feuds 
disposed  of,  in  ten  highly-compressed  pages.  The  Oimbric  Penin- 
sula— not,  that  is,  the  Crimea,  but  Denmark — lumped  with 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Iceland  being  thrown  in  as  a  dependency  of 
Scandinavia  in  race,  speech,  and  government,  are  only  allowed  a 
bare  dozen  paragraphs,  and,  till  the  Ural  mountains  interpose  a 
baiting  line,  all  the  Russias  are  overrun  in  the  last  chapter,  ex- 
tending to  ten  pages.  Room  is  even  found  for  a  partial  lifting  of 
the  veil  from  the  political  prospects  of  the  three  great  empires,  and 
bints  are  thrown  out  to  encourage  a  statesman  bent  on  the  regene- 
ration of  Russia  by  urging  upon  his  notice  a  system  of  native  manu- 
factures under  modified  protection,  "  without  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress which  so  often  attends  it."  Nearly  half  of  the  book  is  loyally 
given  up  to  the  British  Islands,  admitting  greater  fulness  of  detail, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  compliment  the  writer  on  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  loose  bits  of  information  that  he  has  con- 
trived to  cram  into  his  little  manual.  From  the  first  rising  of 
Britain's  realm  out  of  the  azure  main  to  the  latest  operations  of 
the  London  School  Board,  and  the  newest  prospects  of  the  metro- 
politan water  supply,  there  is  hardly  a  class  of  fact  that  does  not 
come  within  his  farrago  libelli,  making  it  quite  a  unique  achieve- 
ment in  the  literature  of  elementary  education. 


STEPHEN  ON  POPE.* 

MR.  JOHN  MORLEY'S  series  of  English  Men  of  Letters 
already  includes  a  goodly  number  of  names  both  pra-Augustan 
and  post-Augustan  ;  but  it  is  still  very  far  from  having  exhausted 
even  the  list  of  those  writers  whom  no  school  or  sect  of  criticism 
could  refuse  to  rank  as  "  men  of  leading  "  in  the  periods  of  our 
literature  to  which  they  severally  belong.  A  Life  of  Dryden 
is,  we  observe,  not  even  announced  as  yet;  but  the  volume  on 
Pope,  in  entrusting  which  to  the  experienced  hands  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  the  editor  seemed  to  have  made  an  unusually  happy 
choice,  is  now  before  us.  Mr.  Stephen's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  most  important  branch  of  English  eighteenth-century 
literature,  in  which  Pope  acquired  a  fame  so  universal  as  to  be  in 
some  measure  puzzling  to  himself,  might  alone  have  marked  him 
out  for  the  task  ;  and  of  the  latter  part  of  the  poet's  literary  life 
few  could  be  expected  to  write  so  well  as  one  so  thoroughlv  versed 
in  the  works  both  of  the  friend  who  inspired  and  of  the  friend  who 
interpreted  the  Essay  on  Man.  Indeed,  for  ourselves,  we  confess 
to  having  been  attracted  beforehand  to  this  little  volume  by  the 
anticipation  that  in  it  Bolingbroke  would  be  spoken  of  with  dis- 
respect, and  Warburton  in  the  vein  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
chapters  of  the  History  of  English  Thought.  But  Pope's  philo- 
sophy is,  after  all,  but  a  very  small  part  of  him  and  of 
bis  life;  the  day  has,  moreover,  long  gone  by  in  which  it 
could  call  forth  either  admiring  comment  or  solemn  refutation, 
and  a  quite  sufficient  analysis  of  the  "exquisite  mosaic"  of 
the  famous  Essay  has  (as  Mr.  Stephen  reminds  his  readers) 
been  already  furnished  by  Mr.  Mark  Pattison.  But  in  order  that, 
generally  as  well  as  in  special  points,  justice  might  be  done  to  both 
the  author  and  the  man— and  nothing  could  be  truer  than  that  the 
history  of  the  one  is  the  history  of  the  other  li  in  Pope's  life,  almost 
more  than  in  that  of  any  other  poet  "—the  very  combination  of 
qualities  was  required  by  which  Mr.  Stephen  is  widely  acknow- 
ledged to  be  distinguished.     He  is  both  broad  in  his  syinpa- 
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thles  and  cool  in  his  judgment;  and — if  he  will  allow  us  to 
make  11.  0  of  one  id'  "  ihe  floating  commonplaces  "  in  the  Emay 
on  Criticium  "  which  have  more  or  loss  suggested  themselves  to 
every  writer" — tho  truth  which  ho  tells  or  teaches  is  never  likely 
to  be  disapproved  becauso  of  a  want  of  good  breeding  in  the  way 
of  telling  or  teaching  it.  Such  a  biographer  and  critic — one  who 
can  stick  to  common  sense  without  lapsing  into  cynicism — was  in- 
disputably necessary  in  tho  case  of  Pope',  more  especially  since  tho 
researches  of  tho  lato  Mr.  Dilko,  and  the  evidence  marshalled  witii 
so  elaborate  a  conscientiousness  in  the  volumes  hitherto  published 
in  tho  Orokei'-Elwin  edition,  had  rendered  existing  biographies  of 
tho  poet  more  or  less  obsolete.  It  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  say- 
that  a  trustworthy  popular  Lifo  of  Pope  had  once  more  becomo  a 
desideratum,  unreasonable  as  tho  assertion  may  seem  in  view  of 
the  mass  of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  of  such  useful  books 
in  particular  as  that  of  tho  late  Mr.  Oarruthors,  of  which  we  are 
glad  to  And  a  kindly  mention  in  Mr.  Stephen's  preface.  This  want 
seemed  likely  to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Stephen  himself,  who  often 
treats  old  themes  as  freshly  and  fairly  as  he  does  new  ones,  and 
who  in  the  opening  volume  of  Mr.  Morley's  series  had  achieved  a 
conspicuous  success  by  telling  over  again,  with  characteristic  sim- 
plicity and  force,  the  oft-told  tale  of  Johnson's  life.  We  cannot, 
however,  think  that  in  the  present  instance  the  result  has  altogether 
equalled  expectation. 

Very  possibly,  as  i3  often  the  case,  Mr.  Stephen  may  only  have 
discovered  while  actually  at  work  upon  his  present  subject  that  he 
lacks  that  closer  sympathy  with  it  which  gives  the  pleasantest 
savour  to  every  kind  of  biographical  essay.  If  so,  he  deserves 
all  the  more  credit  for  not  having  allowed  himself  to  fall 
into  a  carping  manner  utterly  destructive  of  the  true  interest 
of  a  biography.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he  chosen  as  a 
rule  to  adopt  that  half- wondering,  half-pitying  tone  which 
befits  the  humourist  proper;  although  in  reading  some  pas- 
sages of  this  book  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  Thackeray's 
essay  on  Pope  and  some  of  his  fellow-wits — a  paper  which,  like 
so  much  written  by  its  author  in  the  happier  hours  of  his  later 
productivity,  only  gains  by  the  keeping.  Indeed,  in  what  Mr. 
Stephen  says  about  one  great  writer  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize 
an  expansion  of  Thackeray's  playful  remark  that  Addison  "might 
have  omitted  a  virtue  or  two,  or  many."  From  a  more  serious 
point  of  view  one  is  apt  to  wax  impatient  at  being  told  that 
Addison's  praises  are  not  to  be  read  "  without  a  certain  recalci- 
trance, like  that  which  one  feels  in  the  case  of  the  model  boy 
who  wins  all  the  prizes,  including  that  for  good  conduct."  Is  it 
really  so  hard  to  bear  the  good  fortune  of  the  good  ?  In  general, 
however,  the  impression  conveyed  by  Mr.  Stephen's  observations 
on  Pope  himself  is  that  of  an  uncertainty  of  view  which  seems 
to  hover  midway  between  censure  and  apology.  At  one  time 
he  takes  refuge  in  Macaulayese  antithesis,  and  denounces  Pope 
as  "a  liar  and  a  hypocrite,"  although  "the  foundation  of  his 
character  was  not  selfish  or  grovelling " ;  at  another  he  con- 
tents himself  with  an  "  after  all,"  such  as  seems  most  appro- 
priate to  a  biography,  as  it  does  to  a  novel,  without  a  hero. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  on  many  questions  of  moral  judgment,  as 
of  literary  criticism,  the  sound  sense  of  the  writer  asserts  itself 
with  its  usual  strength.  He  exposes  sufficiently,  but  without 
dwelling  upon  it  with  wordy  unctuousness,  a  certain  affectation 
of  vice  in  Pope  which  he  justly  describes  as  more  otl'ensive  than 
his  literary  affectation.  At  the  same  time  he  waives  aside,  as 
very  much  out  of  place  in  so  pitiful  a  case,  the  discussions  in 
which  others  have  engaged  as  to  the  morality  of  Pope's  relations 
to  the  younger  Miss  Blunt.  Unhappily,  the  little  man's  hatreds 
went  for  at  least  as  much  in  his  life  as  his  loves;  and  here  again 
Mr.  Stephen  seems  to  us  shrewdly  near  the  mark  when  he 
observes  (apropos  of  Pope's  wrath  against  Addison  about  Tickell's 
Translation)  that 

Pope's  suspicions  are  a  proof  that  in  tin's  case  ho  was  armost  subject  to  the  il- 
lusion characteristic  of  actual  insanity.  The  belief  that  a  man  is  persecuted 
by  bidden  conspirators  is  one  of  the  common  symptoms  in  such  cases  ;  and 
Pope  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  in  the  initial  stajie  of  mental  disease. 
His  madness,  indeed,  was  not  such  as  would  lead  us  to  call  him  morally  irre- 
sponsible, nor  was  it  the  kind  of  madness  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  good 
many  people  who  well  deserve  criminal  prosecution;  but  it  was  a  state 
of  mind  so  morbid  as  to  justify  some  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
offender. 

But,  as  Mr.  Stephen  elsewhere  well  shows,  this  very  weakness 
in  Pope  had  its  pathetic  as  well  as  its  pitiable  side,  and 
was  not  altogether  unmixed  with  a  self-respect  for  which,  as  we 
have  always  thought,  our  literature  owes  to  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. To  the  friends  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  whom  he  always 
chose  with  that  appreciation  of  real  distinction  which  was  natural 
to  him,  he  clung  with  touching  eagerness  ;  towards  the  great  of  the 
world  he  bore  himself  unaffectedly  as  an  equal,  and  as  one  whose 
breath  was  by  no  means  taken  away  by  his  being  treated  as  such. 

Of  Pope's  writings  it  would  certainly  be  absurd  to  expect 
much  to  be  said  that  should  be  new;  but  a  critic  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  keenness  and  candour  will  always  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  many  things  worthy  of  attention.  The 
Pastorals  he  dismisses  briefly,  but  not  too  briefly ;  indeed 
he  might  almost  have  contented  himself  with  the  grave  piece 
of  irony  that  "  the  Pastorals  have  been  seriously  criticized." 
The  Essay  on  Criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but 
think  entitled  to  a  les3  condescending  treatment  than  it  here  once 
more  receives.  Besides  being  "  quite  sufficiently  coherent  for  its 
purpose,"  and  full  of  brilliant  "  aphorisms  coined  out  of  common- 
place," it  has  always  seemed  to  us  skilfully  exhaustive  of  the  chief 
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varieties  of  false  criticism — no  slight  merit  in  the  case  of  so 
juvenile  a  production  as  this,  which  Warburton  was  certainly  mis- 
taken in  terming  the  work  of  an  author  under  twenty,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  generous  of  Mr.  Elwin  to  describe 
as  "  representing  the  capacity  of  Tope  at  twenty-three."  We  notice, 
by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Stephen  cites  the  observation,  illustrative 
of  the  poverty  of  rhymes  in  this  poem,  that  it  makes  ten  rhymes  to 
"  wit  "  and  twelve  to  "  sense."  If  there  were  a  Pope  Society  in 
existence,  we  wish  some  junior  member  would  take  the  trouble 
to  count  the  rhymes  to  "  mind "  in  the  Essay  on  Man.  To 
a  poem  of  a  very  different  stamp,  which,  like  Mr.  Elwin,  Mr. 
Stephen  has  not  failed  to  piaise,  that  passion-ilower  of  hot-house 
growth,  Eloisa  to  Abelard  he  has,  we  think,  done  injustice  in 
overlooking  its  essentially  dramatic  conception,  which  rendered 
the  production  of  such  an  effect  as  that  which  the  critic  misses — 
"  a  disposition  to  cry  " — less  easy  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  lyrical 
poem  by  Cowper  or  Wordsworth.  It  may  be  admitted,  however, 
that  real  power  of  dramatic  treatment,  such  as  Pope  was  wholly 
without,  would  have  created  a  very  different  effect.  The  Rape, 
of  the  Loch  Mr.  Stephen,  as  it  seems  to  us,  criticizes  with  a 
very  just  appreciation  of  "  the  admirable  beauty  and  brilliance  " 
of  a  poem  which  in  M.  Taine's  eyes  fails  to  stamp  its  author  even 
as  a,po'ete  dc  boudoir,  and  only  helps  to.  establish  our  national  in- 
capacity for  true  gaiety.  On  one  blemish,  however,  which  appears 
with  even  greater  distinctness  in  some  of  Pope's  later  writings, 
the  French  and  the  English  critic  are  very  justly  at  one.  The 
unpleasant  undertone  in  Pope's  raillery  of  women  is  recognizable 
already  in  this  charming  trifle  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
allowed  that  the  Maids  of  Honour  at  Hampton  Court,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  the  author  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Loch  his  notions  of  the  ethics  prevalent  among  "nymphs''  of 
quality,  have  not  been  vindicated  from  the  aspersions  of  his  satire 
by  the  revelations  of  their  own  correspondence. 

Of  Pope's  more  important  works  Mr.  Stephen's  judgment  seems 
to  us  likewise  in  general  just.  He  enters  into  an  unexpectedly 
lengthy  disquisition  on  that  well-worn  topic,  the  merits  and 
shortcomings  of  Pope's  Homer,  turning  the  tables  with  much 
dialectical  skill  on  those  who  think  that  all  has  been  said  when  a 
translation  which  was  good  enough  for  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  has  been  damned  as  too  artificial  for  our  better-in- 
formed generation.  He  has  the  courage,  which  we  notice  to  be 
rare  in  these  days,  to  aver  that  he  reads  the  Dunciad  with 
pleasure ;  yet  he  misses,  we  venture  to  think,  the  real  spirit  of 
the  poem  when  he  remarks  that,  to  reconcile  us  to  such  laughter  as 
the  Dunciad's,  "  it  should  have  a  more  genial  tone  than  Pope 
could  find  in  his  nature."  The  real  flaw  in  this  satire  seems  to 
us  the  operation,  though  less  intense  than  in  the  Moral  Essays  and 
Imitations  of  Horace,  of  personal  motives  which  at  times  mis- 
director  falsify  the  satirist's  indignation.  But  the  main  stream 
of  that  indignation  has  a  source  most  deep  and  pure  ;  nor  was  the 
contest  waged  by  Pope  one  which  could  end,  actually  or  meta- 
phorically, in  a  shaking  of  hands.  Even  Dryden's  wrath  as  a 
satirist,  who  w<as  essentially  a  partisan,  had  more  of  manufacture 
in  it  than  Pope's,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  at  the  same 
time  sustained  and  consumed  him.  We  are  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Stephen  accord  to  the  Fourth  Book  in  particular  praise  so  re- 
markably scant.  Is  it  not,  with  all  the  exceptions  which  may  be 
justly  taken  to  particular  passages  in  it,  a  glorious  onslaught  upon 
pretentious  Philistinism,  more  particularly  of  the  type  which  on 
occasion  wears  "  broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps  "  P  and  was  not 
this  perhaps  the  reason  why  Gray,  to  whom  the  University  life  of 
his  times  was  at  once  irresistible  and  intolerable,  expressed  so 
cordial  an  admiration  of  this  pari  of  the  poem  ?  In  discussing 
the  remaining  works  of  Pope's  maturity,  Mr.  Stephen  appears  to  us 
altogether  at  his  best.  Of  the  Essay  on  Man  he  observes  with 
cruel  downrightness  that  "the  best  passages  are  those  in  which  the 
author  is  frankly  pantheistic  " — an  encomium  which  Pope,  whose 
liberalism  undoubtedly  had  its  limits,  would  have  received 
with  considerable  astonishment  and  displeasure.  The  poet's  real 
masterpieces,  however,  because  most  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
his  genius,  were  the  Epistles  and  Satires.  These  (or  the  cream  of 
them)  have  not  unfrequently,  perhaps  because  of  the  diversity  of 
their  themes,  been  treated  with  insufficient  care  in  estimates  of 
Pope's  prolix  labours.  Mr.  Stephen  suggests  the  true  nature  of 
their  excellence  when  he  describes  them  as  the  pith  and  essence  of 
their  author's  own  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  "  concen- 
trated into  the  smallest  possible  space  with  the  infinite  dexterity 
of  a  thoroughly  trained  hand."  The  exquisite  art  implied  in  such 
a  concentration  differs  of  course  as  widely  as  possible  from  a  mere 
process  of  faithful  reproduction.  This  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Stephen,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  before  him  by  a  brilliant  man  of 
letters  who  for  many  generations  remained  the  acknowledged 
master  among  our  dramatists  in  the  composition  of  comic  dialogue. 
"  I  believe,"  writes  Congreve,  "  if  a  Poet  should  stieal  a  Dialogue 
of  any  length,  from  the  Extempore  Discourse  of  the  two  wittiest 
Men  upon  Earth,  he  would  find  the  Scene  but  coldly  received  by 
the  Town." 

There  are,  wc  should  in  conclusion  remark,  certain  indications 
of  something  like  haste  in  this  volume,  which  allow  us  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  its  author  may  not  yet  have  said  his  last  word  on  its 
subject.  "  Elkanah  Shadwell"  (p.  121)  is  of  course  merely  the 
birth  of  an  accident,  though  certainly  a  passing  strange  prodigy  of 
the  bicipitous  sort.  The  quotations  are  by  no  means  frequent ;  yet 
one  of  them  occurs  twice  over  (pp.  98  and  188),  and  on  the  second 
occasion  is  accompanied  by  a  comment  to  some  extent  paralysing 
the  effect  of  that  offered  on  the  former.    There  are  other  repeti- 


tions which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  but  which  suggest 
that  the  wearisome  labour  expended  by  Mr.  Stephen  upon  his  lucid 
summary  of  the  Correspondence  mysteries  laid  bare  in  Mr.  Elwin'a 
edition  left  him  110  time  for  retouching  those  parts  of  his  bio- 
graphical essay  which  really  possess  a  far  more  enduring  interest. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in  these 
scandals,  now  brought  home  irrefutably,  to  spoil  the  taste  of  any 
Life  of  Pope  for  writer  as  well  as  reader.  Mr.  Stephen  has  too 
much  good  taste  and  too  high  a  sense  of  justice  to  surrender  him- 
self to  a  feeling  of  disgust;  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  is 
altogether  the  fault  of  the  subject  that  his  treatment  of  it  is 
unlikely  to  take  away  the  unsatisfied  feeling  left  by  previous 
biographers. 


SIX  LIFE  STUDIES  OF  FAMOUS  WOMEX.* 

npHE  author  of  Kitty  could  hardly  write  anything  dull,  but  in  this 
-L  volume  she  has  produced  some  very  hasty  and  uneven  work. 
Her  "  Famous  Women  "  are  selected  on  no  particular  plan,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  have  110  claim  to  be  called  famous.  The  col- 
lection is  neither  arranged  chronologically  nor  does  it  represent 
one  epoch  ;  for  we  have  good  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  presenting 
her  eighteenth-century  countenance  between  those  of  Mme.  Pape- 
Carpantier  and  Miss. Matilda  Betham— a  single  old-world  figure 
among  a  group  of  moderns.  As  to  the  execution  of  the  book, 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  practised  writer  like  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards.  Constant  slips  of  style,  repetitions,  misprints,  make  us 
wish  that  the  author  nad  handed  over  her  copy  to  some  friendly 
Charles  Lamb,  whom  his  sister  Mary  describes,  in  a  letter  here 
printed,  as  "  often  known  to  spy  out  errors  in  a  manuscript  which 
has  passed  through  many  judicious  hands."  The  sketches  are  of 
varying  degrees  of  merit ;  that  of  Fernan  Caballero  is  the  worst, 
that  of  Caroline  Herschel  is  the  best;  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
being,  like  many  another  woman — and  man — of  letters,  better  able 
to  describe  life  than  to  talk  about  literature.  Still  even  in  the 
account  of  Caroline  Herschel  and  Alexandrine  Tinne  there  is 
neither  much  subtlety  nor  much  force.  "  My  labours,"  says  the 
writer,  "  will  be  amply  rewarded  if  the  present  volume  finds  favour 
with  the  young."  This  it  may  very  well  do.  It  is  just  the  plain 
r-traightforward  kind  of  storytelling  that  young  people  like ;  but 
it  cannot  claim  any  higher  merit. 

The  first  paper  is  an  account  of  Fernan  Caballero ;  and  it  is  on 
this,  we  infer  from  the  advertisements,  that  the  writer  thinks  the 
attractiveness  of  her  book  will  mainly  depend.  Unfortunately  it 
cannot  be  called  anything  but  a  very  thin  and  poor  description  of 
the  famous  Spaniard ;  it  is  not  to  be  compared,  for  example,  with  the 
excellent  article  which  appeared  some  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  North 
British  Revieiv.  There  is  no  real  knowledge  of  her  novels,  no 
translation,  no  criticism  of  her  characters — nothing  but  a  resume 
of  what  Lady  Herbert  and  M.  de  Mazade  have  said  before. 
Fernan  Caballero  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  of  writers,  but 
she  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  one  who  well  deserves  a 
careful  and  sympathetic  biography.  At  present  none  exists, 
not  even  (we  believe)  in  Spain,  and  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
has  contributed  little  towards  supplying  the  want.  When 
we  pass  to  the  notice  of  Alexandrine  Tinne  we  come  to  ground 
on  which  the  writer  treads  more  firmly,  and  to  a  subject  with 
which  her  facile  pen  is  better  able  to  deal.  There  is  no 
woman  of  our  day  whose  Ufa  has  been  richer  in  romantic  in- 
cident or  whose  death  has  possessed  a  more  tragic  interest.  That 
a  young,  wealthy,  and  beautiful  girl  should  give  herself  up  deli- 
berately to  African  travel  is  of  itself  an  astonishing  thing  ;  that  she 
should  carry  out  her  resolution  as  Miss  Tinne  did,  with  the  con- 
stant purpose  of  bringing  light  to  bear  upon  "  the  habitations  of 
cruelty,"  is  heroic.  As  a  mere  traveller  she  almost  rivalled  Speke 
and  Cameron  ;  and  there  is  a  fascination  in  her  story,  in  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  she  inspired  iu  those  who  formed  her  escort,  that 
belongs  to  her  alone.  She  was  murdered  by  two  treacherous 
Touareg  chiefs  in  Fezzau,  south  of  Tripoli,  in  March  1869,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  her  age  : — ■ 

A  few  days  after  her  departure  the  murderous  scheme  was  put  into 
execution.  Early  in  the  morning  a  quarrel  broke  out — as  it  is  supposed, 
intentionally — anions  the  camel-drivers,  and,  hearing  the  noise,  the  young 
mistress  of  the  caravan  hastily  quitted  her  tent  to  see  what  she  could  do  in. 
the  way  of  pacification.  Her  appearance  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  for 
the  massacre.  One  Touareg  first  disabled  her  right  hand  by  a  sabre-thrust, 
in  order  to  prevent  her  from  using  her  revolver  ;  then,  with  a  rifle-ball  in 
t  he  breast,  achieved  his  deadly  work.  The  others  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 
The  three  Dutch  sailors,  her  sole  European  attendants,  were  next  assassi- 
nated, and  then  the  plundering  of  the  rich  caravan  began.  The 
faithful  negroes,  who  adored  their  kind  young  mistress,  were  carried  off 
with  the  spoil,  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims  left  unburied  on  the  sands. 
Thus  perished,  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  lady 
travellers,  and  one  of  the  most  courageous  women  who  ever  lived. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards,  in  writing  her  account  of  Caroline 
Herschel,  had  little  to  do  except  to  follow  the  memoir  pub- 
lished a  few  years  back  by  Mrs.  John  Herschel ;  and,  with 
this  for  her  guide,  she  has  given  a  clear  and  interesting 
picture  of  a  woman  who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Caro- 
line Herschel  was  born  at  Hanover  in  1750,  the  daughter 
of  a '  musician,  who  taught  his  sons  music  but  thought  his 
daughters  properly  employed  in  "  the  drudgery  of  the  scullery.'' 
In  1772  she  joined  her  brother  William  at  Bath,  where  he  had 

*  Six  Life  Studies  of  Famous  Women.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 
of  "  Kitty,"  &c.  With  Six  Portraits  engraved  on  Steel.  London :  Griffith 
&  Farrari.  1880. 
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already  become  fnnious  as  a  teacher  of  musio,  and  sho  it  once 
began  that  career  of  devotion  to  his  interests  which  made  his 
astronomical  achievements  possible".  I  lu  ground  his  own  minora 
for  the  telescope;  for,  as  Miss  Kd  wards  quotes  from  Lord  l!.osse, 
such  grinding  used  always  to  bo  done  by  hand,  and  tho  work 
required  the  very  greatest  care  and  industry.  "  Upon  ono  occasion, 
whilst  engaged  upon  a  seven-foot  mirror,  he  did  not  remove  his 
bands  from  it  for  sixteen  hours  together."  Meanwhile  Caroline 
read  to  him  from  Sterne  or  Eielding,  and  from  time  to  time 
actually  "  kept  him  alive  by  putting  the  victuals  by  bits  into  his 
mouth.  Little  by  little  the  tanious  music-master  hegan  to  make 
himself  known  as  a  man  of  science.  In  17S1  he  was  elected 
F.B.S.,  then  he  was  appointed  "Royal  Astronomer"  (not 
Astronomer-Boyal),  with  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year,  and  on  this  the 
brother  and  sister  left  Bath  and  tho  musical  profession  behind  for 
ever.  They  settled  at  Datphet,  near  Windsor,  and  Caroline,  not 
without  some  regrets  (for  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  dis- 
tinguished as  a  public  singer),  became  assistant  to  William 
Herscbel,  her  special  business  being  "  to  sweep  for  comets."  But 
the  old  housewifely  instincts  were  by  no  means  obliterated,  as  will 
appear  from  such  extracts  from  her  diary  as  this,  written  at  their 
new  house  at  Slough  in  17S6  : — 

July  3. — My  Brothers  William  and  Alexander  left  Slough  to  begiu 
their  journey  to  Germany.  By  way  of  not  suffering  too  much  by  sadness, 
I  began  with  bustling  work.  I  cleaned  all  the.  brass-work  Cor  the  seven-  and 
ten-foot  telescopes,  and  put  curtains  before  the  shelves  to  prevent  the  dust 
from  settling  upon  them  again. 

July  4. — 1  cleaned  and  put  the  polishing  room  in  order,  and  made  the 
gardener  clear  the  work-yard,  put  everything  in  safety,  and  meud  the 
fences. 

6th. — I  put  all  the  philosophical  letters  iu  order,  and  the  collection  of 
each  year  in  a  separate  cover. 

18.  — I  spent  the  whole  day  in  ruling  paper  for  the  register,  except  that 
at  breakfast  I  cut  out  raffles  for  shirts.  1  tried  to  "  sweep,"  but  it  was 
cloudy,  and  the  moon  rose  at  half-past  ten. 

19.  — In  the  evening  "  swept "  from  eleven  till  one. 

For  years  and  years  she  went  on  with  this  nightly  "  sweeping," 
although  in  1788  her  brother  married,  and  she  removed  to  lonely 
lodgings  near  by.  The  work  she  achieved  was  something  enor- 
mous ;  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  till  William 
died  in  1822 — her  seventy-second  year — she'  went  steadily  on 
without  check  or  hindrance,  "  calculating  and  copying,"  watching 
and  recording.  Then  after  that  date,  when  she  had  already  lived 
to  a  ripe  age  and  achieved  results  enough  for  three  lifetimes,  she 
settled  down  for  another  quarter  of  a  century  in  her  Hanove- 
rian home.  But  on  this  evening  of  her  days  we  need  not  dwell ; 
nor  indeed  need  we  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  her  earlier 
time,  for  Mrs.  John  Herschel's  Memoir  must  be  still  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  readers. 

The  sketch  of  Mme.  Pape-Carpantier  is  fairly  interesting ; 
but  it  does  not  show  any  real  knowledge  of  educational  questions, 
-or  of  the  history  of  what  has  been  done  and  written  in  reference 
to  them  during  the  last  half  century.  Madame  Pape  did  a  con- 
siderable work  for  education  in  Prance,  and  it  would  be  useful  to 
know  exactly  in  what  it  consisted,  and  how  she  was  influenced  bv 
Frbbel  and  Pestalozzi  and  others.  But  this  is  just  what  we  fail 
to  find  in  Miss  Edwards's  pages.  Again  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
dull  figure  of  the  pious  Elizabeth  Carter  was  worth  reviving,  except 
indeed  to  give  one  more  instance  of  the  incurable  provincialism  in 
which  the  life  of  the  English  middle  classes  is  steeped.  Compare 
with  this  estimable  clergyman's  daughter,  this  phoenix  of  a  dull 
age,  submitting  her  Epittet.us  to  the  censorship  of  Bishop  Seeker, 
«uch  a  figure  as  that  of  the  "  learned  lady  of  the  sixteenth  century," 
Olympia  Morata,  whom  Mr.  Creighton  has  lately  sketched  so 
pleasantly  for  us.  In  the  Englishwoman,  admirably  as  she  did 
her  work  and  carefully  as  she  fulfilled  her  round  of  daily  duties, 
we  miss  the  sweet  sympathetic  charm,  the  breath  of  sentiment  and 
seriousness,  that  comes  to  us  from  the  Italian.  Olympia  and  her 
sisters  are  what  Elizabeth  .Carter  and  her  sisters  are  not, 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  main  stream,  with  the  great 
currents  on  which  the  spiritual  life  of  Europe  still  de- 
pends. Nor  does  the  fame  of  Miss  Carter  gain  by  the 
writer's  treatment  of  it.  The  sketch  is  done  in  the  very 
(slightest  way,  being  a  mere  recast  of  one  single  book — her  life, 
written  by  her  nephew  Montague  Pennington — with  an  occasional 
criticism  interspersed  from  Mr.  George  Long  or  other  authorities. 
And  why  is  Miss  Betham-Edwards  so  careless  of  small  inaccura- 
cies that  even  her  explanatory  notes  are  sometimes  worse  than  no 
explanation  at  all  ?  Somebody  compared  Elizabeth  Carter  with 
"  the  Sulpitias  of  the  ancients  and  the  Schurmans  and  Daciers  of 
the  moderns  "  ;  on  which  the  note  is  as  follows  : — > 

Sulpitia,  Latin  poetess  in  the  time  of  Tiberias. 
Schurman,  Anna  Maria,  German  scholar,  died  1678. 
Dacier,  Anne,  Greek  scholar,  died  1720. 

Sulpicia,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lived  under  Domitian,  and  was  praised 
by  Martial;  and  Anna  Maria  van  Schurman  was  in  no  sense  a  "  Ger- 
man scholar,"  but  a  Dutchwoman  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French.  Such  instances  of  carelessness  show  that  Miss 
Edwards  has  not  that  proper  regard  for  her  audience  which  an 
audience  has  the  right  to  demand,  and  which  is,  after  all,  an 
author's  best  safeguard. 

The  paper  on  the  writer's  aunt  and  godmother,  Matilda 
Betharn,  "  the  friend  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,"  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  letters  from  the  Lambs,  the  Coleridges,  and 
Southey  which  are  printed  in  it.  These  are  not  only  worth  read- 
ing, but  are  of  themselves  enough  to  make  a  demand  for  the  book 
in  which  they  appear— though,  by  the  way,  Miss  Edwards  does 


not  State  which  of  them  ate  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  Book- 
lovers  will  bo  shocked  to  bear  th.it  Lamb,  who  has  written 
so  beautifully  of  tho  joy(  of  book-hunting,  should  have  com- 
mitted sacrilege  in  order  to  decorate  a  garret.  "  My 
brother  and  I  almost  covered  tho  walls  with  prints,  for  which 
purpose  ho  cut  out  every  print  from  every  book  in  his  old  library, 
coining  in  every  now  and  then  to  ask  my  leave  to  strip  a  fresh 
poor  author."  So  writes  Mary  Lamb  from  the  Temple.  Imagine 
frontispieces  by  Hollar  and  Marshall  and  Faithorno  coming  to  such 
base  uses!  Let  us  hope  that  Lamb  felt  himself  properly  punished 
when  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Matilda  Betharn,  anticipating  tho 
thought  and  tho  exact  expressions  of  his  celebrated  sonnet  on 
"  Work  "  :— 

No  ono  can  tell  how  ill  I  am,  because  it  does  not  come  out  to  the  exterior 
of  my  face,  but  lies  In  my  skull  dec])  and  invisible.  I  wish  I  was  leprous, 
and  black  jaundiced  skin-over,  and  that  all  was  as  well  within  as  my  cursed 
looks.  You  must  not.  think  me  worse  than  I  am.  I  am  determined  not  to 
be  overset,  but  to  give  up  business  rather,  and  get  'cm  to  allow  me  a  trille 
for  services  past.  Oh,  that  I  had  been  a  shoemaker,  or  a  baker,  or  a  man 
of  large  independent  fortune.  Oh,  darling  laziness  !  heaven  of  Epicurus  ! 
Saint's  Everlasting  Rest  I  that  I  could  drink  vast  potations  of  thee  thro' 
unmeasured  Eternity — Oliutn  cum  vel  sine  dignitate.  Scandalous,  dis- 
honourable, any  kind  of  repose.  I  stand  not  upon  the  dignified  sort. 
Accursed,  damned  desks,  trade,  commerce,  business.  Inventions  of  that 
old  original  busybody,  brain-working  Satau — Sabbathless,  restless  Satan. 
A  curse  relieves  ;  do  you  ever  try  it  ? 

We  may  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  an  interesting  letter 
from  Southey  containing  this  estimate  of  Wordsworth's  "  Con- 
vention of  Cintra" : — 

I  entreat  you,  read  Wordsworth's  pamphlet  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
just  published  by  Longman.  Only  Burke  equals  it  in  eloquence,  and  he 
only  by  fits  and  Hashes  ;  but  there  shines  through  this  the  light  of  truth 
and  of  nature  aud  of  God,  a  light  of  which  nothing  more  than  the  dim, 
discoloured  reflection  ever  shone  upon  Burke. 


DAVID  ARMSTRONG.* 

fpIIE  clever  author  of  David  Armstrong  has  sought  the  mate- 
rials  for  a  poyverfully  dramatic  story  in  the  natural  incidents 
of  humble  life.  Moreover,  there  is  in  it  a  somewhat  remarkable 
respect  for' the  much-neglected  "unities,"  so  far  as  consistency  of 
situations  and  circumstances  is  concerned.  Among  all  the  charac- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  merely  flit  across  the 
pages,  there  is  not  one  who  makes  any  pretence  to  the  position  of 
what  is  conventionally  termed  lady  or  gentleman.  Even  the 
villain  of  the  tale  who  works  mischief  which  he  cannot  repair, 
though  he  has  played  the  parts  of  haughty  aristocrats,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  provincial  actor.  Yet  in  the  shifting 
vicissitudes  of  strong  human  action  we  do  not  miss  those  con- 
trasts of  rank  to  which  we  are  habituated  in  ordinary  novels.  And 
within  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  very  limited  range,  the 
author  has  shown  no  little  versatility.  His  story  has  its 
full  share  of  melancholy,  and  he  asks  us  to  sympathize 
with  the  endurance  of  the  poor  under  the  galling  burdens 
of  cares  and  sorrows.  He  dwells  on  the  courage  and  virtues  of 
unpretending  persons,  who  are  unconscious  of  the  heroism  that  is 
become  a  habit  of  their  lives  ;  as  he  also  expatiates  on  their  vices 
and  follies  and  the  temptations  by  which  they  are  beset.  He 
throws  himself  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  working-man,  with  a 
knowledge  which  implies  intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  He  writes 
of  religion  and  its  influences  as  one  who  has  experienced  them  iu 
their  reality ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  paints  the  eccentricities 
of  sincere  fanaticism  with  a  humour  which  is  never  irreverent  or 
even  flippant.  By  way  of  relief  from  the  overwrought  excitement 
of  revival  meetings  where  emotional  feelings  have  broken  loose 
from  control,  he  carries  us  away  to  the  lighter  atmosphere  of  the 
theatre,  to  assist  at  the  triumph  of  a  fasciuating  debutante.  In  fact, 
he  passes  easily  aud  naturally  from  grave  to  gay,  though  the  grave 
undoubtedly  much  preponderates  ;  and,  if  his  inclinations 
tend  rather  towards  the  pathetic  vein,  he  is  alive  to  the  more 
cheerful  aspects  of  things,  even  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions. 
Thus  we  have  the  hero  persuaded  by  his  mother — who  is  a 
pious,  but  narrow-minded  old  lady — to  accompany  her  and  a 
young  female  friend  to  a  "  love-feast."  It  is  a  meeting  of 
the  godly  of  one  of  the  straiter  sects,  held  for  the  common 
benefit  and  improvement,  in  a  bare  upper  chamber.  Men  and 
women  who,  in  passing  from  darkness  into  the  light,  have  gone 
through  a  variety  of  personal  experiences,  get  up  to  relate  them. 
David  Armstrong  has  the  shadow  of  a  dark  remorse  upon  him, 
and  is  in  no  mood  to  be  merry  nor  much  disposed  to  smile.  So 
far  as  he  is  not  abstracted  and  indifferent,  he  has  some  vague  hope 
that  he  may  possibly  be  helped  to  get  rid  of  the  load  that  is 
inexorably  weighing  on  him.  Yet,  while  impressed  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  speakers  and  even  envious  of  it,  it  is  the  ludicrous  side 
of  their  confessions  that  chiefly  strikes  him.  There  is  more  of 
comedy  than  anything  else  "  when  a  little  tailor,  who  had  no 
other  fame  nor  possibility  of  acquiring  any  (than  that  of  making 
the  worst  fit  in  the  town),  finished  up  his  lengthy  speech  with  an 
earnest  aspiration : — 

Make  me  little  and  unknown, 
Heard  and  prized  by  God  alone — 

as  though  the  foes  he  had  to  contend  with  on  earth  were 
fame  and  ambition."    Again  Armstrong's  gravity  is  upset  when 

*  David  Armstrong ;  or,  Before  the  Baton.  William  Blackwood  &  Son. 
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an  elderly  woman  in  a  filthy  dress  and  battered  headgear  gets 
up  to  claim  the  congratulations  of  the  community,  as  show- 
ing the  fruits  of  her  reformation  for  the  last  few  months 
by  living  "the  life  of  a  spotless  and  sinless  angel."  And,  having 
relapsed  into  gloom,  ere  long  he  is  half  smiling  as  he  listens 
to  a  penitent,  who  had  been  the  greatest  scamp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, telling  of  the  struggle  after  he  had  been  "  made  a  new 
man,"  as  to  whether  he  was  bound  to  divorce  himself  from  the 
fiddle  that  had  been  a  snare  to  him.  It  seems  that  he  had 
finally  solved  the  difficulty  on  the  strength  of  a  happy  inspiration  ; 
and,  deciding  that  the  fiddle  might  be  made  a  new  creature  like  its 
master,  had  "  varnished  it  thickly  till  it  was  fine  and  shiny.  And 
now,  thank  the  Lord,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  it,  because  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  natur'  of  the  thing  has  completely  changed  ;  and 
instead  of  the  wicked 'dancing  tunes  he  used  to  play  on  it,  it  was 
never  heard  now,  save  in  the  songs  of  Zion."  All  this,  as  we 
have  said,  though  laughable  enough,  is  related  without  the 
slightest  irreverence,  and,  indeed,  is  introduced  with  perfect  good 
taste.  The  humour  of  the  scene  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  sympathies  of  the  assembled  congregation  are  in 
solemn  harmony  with  those  who  stand  up  to  make  their  con- 
fessions, and  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  reflection  of  Arm- 
strong's gleams  of  mirth  in  the  grave  faces  of  the  people  about 
him. 

As  for  David  himself,  with  his  vast  reserves  of  strength,  mental 
and  plrysical,  he  is  a  rugged  but  imposing  character.  Morally  he 
stands  out  conspicuously  from  among  his  fellows,  as  his  big  frame 
towers  above  them  in  its  stalwart  proportions.  Inclined  to  ex- 
tremes in  everything,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  vigour  he  is  no 
saint,  though  sometimes  he  half  resolves  to  become  one.  His 
austere  upbringing,  although  it  has  made  his  conscience  almost 
morbidly  sensitive,  may  as  probably  work  in  him  for  evil  as  for 
good.  When  we  meet  him  first,  he  is  repenting  the  evening's 
debauch,  and  he  has  disappointments  that  tend  to  embitter  him 
and  make  him  reckless.  He  has  shrewd  intelligence  and  the 
genius  of  invention ;  he  has  ambitions,  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  power  of  elevating  himself.  With  patient  thought  he 
has  devised  a  machine  for  economizing  labour,  which  has 
been  approved  and  adopted  by  the  firm  who  emploj^  him. 
Of  course  it  excites  the  anger  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and 
their  malice  wrecks  it  when  its  success  has  been  demon- 
strated. Armstrong,  who  has  answered  for  their  straight- 
forward dealing,  leaves  the  shipbuilding  yard  in  disgust ;  accepts 
a  situation  as  mechanist  to  a  theatre,  and  is  bent  apparently  on 
going  straight  to  ruin.  At  the  very  turning-point  of  his  career  he 
is  so  far  saved  by  an  accident.  He  makes  himself  the  guardian  of  a 
destitute  little  girl,  who  is  cast  upon  his  charity  by  the  death  of  a 
relative.  The  child  clings  from  the  first  to  her  benefactor,  and 
insinuates  herself  into  his  deepest  affections.  With  her  warm- 
hearted impulses  and  wheedling  ways,  the  little  Deeta  becomes  his 
delight  and  tyrant,  and  the  oddly-assorted  pair  make  a  series  of 
pretty  pictures.  As  Deeta  grows  into  a  woman,  under  Arm- 
strong's and  his  mother's  care,  the  nature  of  his  feelings  for 
her  undergoes  a  change.  Yet  even  when  she  has  given  her  heart 
to  a  young  musician  of  her  own  age,  while  her  filial  attach- 
ment to  Armstrong  is  as  strong  as  ever,  the  jealousy  which  he 
tries  manfully  to  combat  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come  with  a 
revelation  to  him.  It  is  true  that  he  seeks  relief  in  absence  ;  but 
he  persuades  himself  that  it  is  merely  because  he  cannot  endure  the 
prospect  of  being  the  second  in  a  daughter's  affections.  Nor  is  it 
ttnly  Armstrong's  heart  that  has  been  sorely  tried  by  his 
adoption  of  Deeta.  By  an  act  of  which  she  was  indirectly,  though 
most  innocently,  the  cause,  she  had  nearly  brought  his  soul  to 
utter  shipwreck.  And  here  one  of  the  most  critical  phases  in  the 
transitions  of  his  spiritual  state  is  wrought  out  with  great  truth  and 
force.  Indifferent,  rather  than  positively  sceptical,  he  had  attended 
one  of  those  revival  meetings  which  were  stirring  at  the  time  the 
irreligion  of  Oldboro'.  The  straightforward  eloquence  of  one  of  the 
preachers  had  struck  home  to  him ;  and  allured  by  the  glory  of 
becoming  a  leader  in  the  Church  militant,  he  had  devoted  himself 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  to  this  new  service.  He  goes  forth 
from  the  meeting  burning  with  ardour,  strong  in  his  self-assurance 
and  his  new-born  spiritual  pride,  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
temptation  almost  irresistible  to  a  man  of  his  passions.  He  meets 
Montressor  the  actor,  to  learn  from  his  lips  that  he  is  the  villain 
who  had  ruined  the  mother  of  little  Deeta,  and  against  whom 
Armstrong  in  his  unregenerated  state  had  vowed  undying  ven- 
geance. Montressor  by  his  cynicism  and  offensive  behaviour  invites 
his  fate.  Armstrong,  who  has  listened  with  unwonted  patience,  is 
provoked  beyond  power  of  self-control  by  a  blow,  which  he 
promptly  returns  with  fatal  consequences.  For  a  day  or  so  he 
stands  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  ;  but  he  is  acquitted  of 
murder  on  proof  of  provocation,  and  on  the  medical  evidence  as 
to  his  victim's  state  of  health.  Yet,  though  pronounced  legally 
guiltless,  he  cannot  forgive  himself ;  and,  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
from  his  spiritual  self-confidence,  he  thenceforward  grows  more 
gloomy  and  misanthropical  than  ever.  Still  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  man,  that  though  he  almost  ceases  to  believe  and  to  hope,  he 
does  not  neglect  the  duties  and  interests  that  in  different  circum- 
stances have  engrossed  his  attention.  With  infinite  pains  and 
labour  he  works  out  a  railway  brake  which  should  bring  honour 
and  profit  to  the  inventor,  while  conferring  great  benefits  on  man- 
kind. But  the  knowledge  that  he  has  at  last  attained  to  success 
only  comes  to  him  on  his  deathbed.  Feeling  more  indifferent  to 
life  than  is  usual  with  him,  after  having  parted  in  bitter  dis- 
pleasure from  Deeta,  in  consequence  of  a  reckless  escapade  of  that 


young  lady's,  he  has  sacrificed  himself  to  save  the  sufferers  who 
have  been  buried  under  a  falling  house.  And  the  closing  scene  is 
extremely  touching,  as  the  strong  man  lies  on  his  deathbed, 
crushed  and  mangled,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  mourners  who 
have  good  cause  to  regret  him. 

As  a  foil  to  the  stern  and  sterling  Armstrong,  Deeta  is  brought 
in  with  excellent  effect.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  she  shows 
something  of  the  soulless  graces  of  an  Undine,  she  is  nevertheless 
susceptible  to  passionate  feeling,  and  she  is  invariably  so  winning 
and  wayward  that  we  can  understand  the  fascination  she  exercises. 
There  is  an  admirable  tableau  which  shows  her  at  her  brightest  by 
contrast  with  the  grim  austerity  of  David's  worthy  mother,  when 
the  old  lady  surprises  the  girl  practising  for  the  part  of  Ophelia  in 
the  solitude  of  her  bedroom.  Deeta  has  set  her  heart  upon  going- 
on  the  stage,  while  Mrs.  Armstrong  regards  stage  plays  as  the 
foulest  devices  of  Satan.  The  author's  interpretation  o'f  Deeta's 
innocent  idea  of  the  part  is  exceedingly  clever  : — 

A  more  ridiculous  representation  of  poor,  frenzied  Ophelia  was  never  seen 
than  this  little  maid,  as,  in  the  words  of  Laertes,  "  Thought,  affliction,  pas- 
sion, hell  itself,  she  turned  to  favour  and  to  prettiness." 

The  happy,  dancing  eyes,  smiling  at  themselves  ;'  the  rosy  colour;  above 
all,  the  utter  absence  of  passion  in  the  voice  ;  the  unconscious  chastity 
which  prevented  her  changing  colour  at  the  words  which  meant  nothing  to 
her  ;  finding  no  echo  in  a  nature  where  the  woman  had  not  yet  awakened — 
all  these  made  up  one  of  the  strangest,  sanest,  prettiest  travesties  of  the 
poet's  ideal  that  it  was  possible  to  see. 

There  are  several  other  excellent  studies.  Paul  Watson,  the 
careworn  working-man,  Armstrong's  closest  friend;  Hannah, 
Watson's  daughter,  who,  amidst  her  premature  anxieties  and  the 
round  of  duties  she  conscientiously  discharges,  finds  time  to  form 
a  hopeless  attachment  for  Armstrong  ;  and  Kit,  the  deformed  and 
half-idiotic  boy  whom  Armstrong  has  saved  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life,  are  each  and  all  admirable  in  their  way.  And  in  keeping 
with  the  turmoil  of  rough,  hard-working  life  are  the  pictures  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Oldboro',  where  industry  has  been 
defacing  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  and  which  we  take  to  be 
photographed  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  sixth  volume  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club's  Papers  (i) 
is  full  of  subjects  of  interest  of  a  varied  kind.  In  the  table 
of  contents  we  find  such  headings  as,  to  choose  at  random,  "  Special 
Collections  of  Books  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  "  Annals  of  the 
English  Gipsies  under  the  Tudors,"  "  Fancies  and  Fashions  in 
Art,"  "  In  Robin  Hood's  Country,"  and  "  Thackeray ;  the  Humourist 
as  Preacher.''  In  the  last-named  paper  Mr.  John  Mortimer  writes 
with  a  pleasant  enthusiasm  against  the  notion  that  Thackeray  was 
a  cynic.  In  this  notion  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  want  of  percep- 
tion; but  so  there  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  Mr.  Mortimer's 
statement  that  Thackeray  "  had  the  intellect  of  a  man  and  the 
heart  of  a  child."  If  either  of  these  suppositions  were  completely 
true.  Thackeray's  best  work  could  never  have  been  produced.  His 
character,  although  of  a  far  higher  moral  stamp  than  that  of  the 
French  poet,  seems  to  have  been  not  unlike  Alfred  de  Musset's  in 
its  mixture  of  bitterness  and  softness.  This,  at  least,  is  the  impres- 
sion which  remains  with  us  after  repeated  reading  of  his  books — 
an  impression  far  removed  from  that  given  in  Mr.  Trollope's  bio- 
graphy, to  which  Mr.  Mortimer  has  trusted  too  implicitly.  Mr. 
Mortimer's  essay,  however,  contains  many  good  bits  of  observation,, 
and,  granting  its  writer's  point  of  view,  is  well  contrived  through- 
out. Most  readers  of  Thackeray  will  agree  with  him  when  he 
says  that  "  Thackeray  had  a  keen  eye  for  natural  beauty,  and,  when 
he  does  describe,  displays  the  hand  of  a  master  " — a  statement  which 
Mr.  Mortimer  supports  by  a  well-chosen  extract  from  Esmond. 
This  essay  is  not  inappropriately  followed  by  one  on  "  Wit  and 
Humour/'  by  Mr.  Anderson  O'Conon;  one  of  whose  prefatory  re- 
marks seems  to  us  worth  quoting  for  its  point  and  terseness  : — 
"  We  may  describe  humour  as  the  mood  or  disposition  that  gives 
a  mirthful  character  to  wit.  There  are  many  antithetical  maxims 
and  proverbs  that  have  the  quality  of  wit,  and  yet  are  in  them- 
selves destitute  of  humour.  Let  them  only  come  into  the 
tropical  sunshine  of  a  humorous  disposition,  and  they  at  once 
blossom  into  laughter."  The  writer  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  pro- 
position by  various  instances,  some  of  which,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  curiously  misquoted.  From  some  of  them,  which,  to  us  at 
least,  are  unhackneyed  and  ingenious,  we  select  one  which  relates 
how  a  certain  Scotch  vassal  was  condemned  to  the  gallows  by  his 
lord.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  showed  a 
natural  unwillingness  to  mount  the  ladder,  upon  which  his  wife 
turned  to  him  reprovingly  with  "Hoot  awa,  Donald!  Gang  up 
like  a  mau  and  please  the  laird."  Another  essay,  on  "  Charles 
Dickens  and  Rochester,"  gains  an  additional  interest  from  its  care- 
fullv  designed  and  executed  illustrations ;  and  another,  on  "  Lan- 
cashire Dramatic  Authors,"  by  Mr.  Callender,  is  full  of  curious 
information  which  will  be  new  to  many  students  of  the  stage. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  little  volume  which  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  has  issued,  under  the  title  of  Food  and  Feeding  (2), 
contains  the  substance  of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  were  noticed  in  these  columns,  improved 

(1)  Papers  vf  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  Vol.  VI.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Manchester  and  Loudon :  Published  for  the  Club  by  Heywood  & 
Son. 

(2)  Food  and  Feeding.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.  London: 
Warue  &  Co. 
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by  the  author's  revision  and  the  addition  of  an  appendix  devoted 

to  tho  Vot-nu-Fcu,  an  institution  too  little  known  and  respected 
in  England.  To  our  former  remarks  on  Sir  Homy  Thompson's 
articles  wo  need  only  add  that  their  appearance  in  a  volume  form 
Is  acceptable,  and  that  wo  are  not  surprised  at  "  the  wide  demand 
for  their  republication"  spoken  of  in  the  few  words  of  preface. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Forbes's  volume  (3)  is,  to  "speak  by  the  card," 
incorrect.  Tho  sketches  which  it  contains  are  of  things  which  ho 
BBS  observed  in  tho  intervals  of  his  campaigning  life,  and  they  do- 
scribo  to  us  with  much  vividness  all  kinds  of  experiences  through 
which  tho  author  has  gone,  ranging  from  a  visit  to  tho  King  of 
Burmah  to  a  Christmas  Day  spent  in  driving  a  four-wheeled  cab. 
"  Almost  nil,''  we  learn  from  the  preface,  "are  reprints,"  and  it 
may  bo  added  that  almost  nil  have  some  portion  of  interest  or 
amusement.  Mr.  Forbes's  writing  has  many  vices  of  style,  but  it 
has  tho  merit  of  always  impressing  you  with  a  sense  of  reality. 
Tho  manner  is  too  often  flashy,  but  there  is  generally  something 
■worthy  of  note  underlying  it.  Tho  book  is  one  which  may  be 
safely  recommended  for  desultory  reading,  and  among  its  contents 
we  would  call  special  attention  to  a  chapter  headed  "  An  Evening 
Party  among  the  Navvies." 

Since  the  days  of  The  Rovers  nothing  quite  resembling  The  Sacri- 
fice (4)  has  appeared.  Before  such  a  work  criticism  is  of  necessity 
dumb.  At  the  risk  of  tediousness  we  must  venture  on  quotation. 
The  curtain  rises  on  an  interview  between  John  and  Sarah,  servants 
at  Richmond  Hall.    "  You've  been,"  says  John, 

An  honoured  and  superior  servant,  living 

Before  all  eyes  a  pure  and  Christian  life, 

Yet  of  yourself  you  speak  as  it' 

You  were  the  very  source  of  discord,  grief, 

And  all  that's  ill. 

Sarah.  When  one's  tongue 

Condemns  one's  life,  it  seeks  for  flattery,  1 

Yet  knows  it  speaks  the  truth — I  must  insist 

You'll  speak  no  more  of  this. — They  come.         [Exit  R. 

Another  scene  shows  us  a  room  at  Mrs.  Cheetham's,  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Cheetham  and  her  son.  As  the  curtain  rises  the  son 
says, 

Would  you  would  die  a  natural  death  ! 
To  which  the  mother  not  unnaturally  replies, 

O  cruel  ingratitude ! 

Cheetham.  Ingratitude ! 

You've  trained  me  up  a  spoiled  and  self-willed  child, 
Deprived  me  of  my  birthright  wilfully  ; 
There's  nothing  to  he  grateful  for  in  that. 

Mrs.  C.  My  boy  !  My  darling  boy  !  You'll  break  my  heart. 

Cheetham.  You  know  I've  never  liked  you,  mother,  and 
Since  I've  known  all  I've  cursed  you  in  my  heart. 

The  plot  of  this  marvellous  drama  is,  if  possible,  more  exquisite 
than  its  dialogue. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  have  issued  an  admirably  got-up 
edition  of  The  Princess  (5),  printed  on  the  rough  paper  which  is 
dear  to  many  book-lovers,  and  bound  in  white  vellum. 

Mr.  Adams,  whose  books  of  schoolboy  life  are  probably  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers,  has  now  ventured  on  the  more  difficult  ground 
of  University  life  (6),  and  may  on  the  whole  be  congratulated  upon 
his  success.  Many  writers  have  tried  their  hand  at  dealing  with 
this  subject  under  the  guise  of  fiction,  and  few  have  succeeded. 
Several  books  of  insight  and  merit  which  are  cast  in  the  form  of 
essays  on  University  life,  whether  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  will 
occur  to  the  mind  ;  but  the  nouvelle  or  novel  of  University  life  has 
not  been  either  frequent  or,  as  a  rule,  successful.  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford  and  Julian  Home  are  the  standing  instances  for  each 
University  of  undergraduate  novels.  With  each  many  faults  might 
be  found,  and  have  been  found ;  and  in  one  respect,  that  of  giving 
a  really  accurate  picture  of  certain  phases  of  undergraduate  life, 
a  novel  by  Mr.  Tottenham,  of  which  we  cannot  recall  the  exact 
title,  dealing  with  Cambridge,  was  superior  to  both  the  books 
just  mentioned.  Mr.  Adams's  College  Days  does  not  aim  at  being 
more  than  a  nouvelle,  and  it  may  be  said  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments which  might  fairly  be  "expected  from  it.  It  shows  us,  of 
course,  the  virtuous  reading  undergraduate,  the  villanous  and 
would-be  fast  undergraduate,  the  lordly,  apolaustic,  and  haughty 
undergraduate,  the  clever  and  somewhat  idle  undergraduate, 
and,  as  the  hero  of  the  book,  the  well-intentioned  and  accom- 
plished, but  vacillating  undergraduate,  who  goes  through  various 
trials  brought  upon  him  by  his  own  folly,  and  at  the  end  comes  out 
of  them  triumphantly.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  some 
spirit,  and  the  writing  is  pleasant.  In  almost  every  book  of  the 
kind  there  is  a  villain  whose  evil  dispositions  and  contrivances  are 
more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  a  rattling  melodrama  than  in  every- 
day life  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said 
perhaps  for  Mr.  Adams's  Oxford  villain  is  that  he  is  more  plausible 
than  the  Cambridge  villain  of  Julian  Home.  On  other  grounds 
it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  Mr.  Adams's  book  with  Julian 
Home;  for,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  healthy  enough  sketch  of  under- 
graduate life,  undisfigured  by  morbid  sentimentality  or  outrageous 
nonsense.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  naturally  out  of  date,  a  fact 
which  the  author  recognizes  in  his  foot-notes ;  but  the  "  Row  in 

(3)  Glimpses  through  the  Cannon- Smoke:  a  Series  of  Sketches.  By 
Archibald  Forbes.    London  and  Now  York  :  Routledge  &  Sons. 

(4)  The  Sacrifice:  a  Drama.  In  Three  Acts.  By  David  Sinclair.  Wicran  : 
Wall. 

(5)  The  Princess.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

(6)  College  Days  at  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  Author  of 
"  Schoolboy  Honour,"  &c.  London :  Griffith  &  Farran.  New  York : 
Dutton  &  Co. 


the  Theatre  "  is,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  as  true  to  tho  present  as  to  a 
past  day. 

A  handsome  volume,  adorned  with  sumo  capital  illustrations,  nml 
issued  by  Messrs.  Cassoll  and  Co.,  gives  much  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  important  parti  of  the  country  of  which  travelling 
Fnglish  people  are  apt  to  know  least — their  own  (7).  The  book- 
opens  with  a  careful  and  accurate  account  of  Chester,  a  place 
which  has  sullored  a  good  doal  in  the  general  e.-l  imatioii  of  its  beauty 
from  the  unwise  comparison  constantly  made  between  it  and  Hern. 
Tho  chapter  devoted  to  it  contains  a  striking  story,  which  might 
suggest  a  subject  for  versification  to  Mr.  Bret  llarte,  of  an  engine- 
driver  whose  train,  not  his  engine,  was  thrown  into  tho  Dee  by 
tho  bursting  of  one  of  tho  outer  girders  of  tho  railway  bridge. 
"  lie  hastened  on  to  tho  next  station  and  gave  the  alarm,  then, 
shunting  on  to  the  up-lino  and  reversing  his  engine,  ho  dashed  back 
over  the  pair  of  girders  which  yet  remained  standing,  in  order  to 
give  an  alarm  at  Chester  station."  Tho  chapter  on  Cambridge  is 
well  done,  and  is  written  with  knowledge,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  whole  book  that  it  is  attractive  and  full  of  information. 

The  sixth  number  of  the  series  called  The  Hundred  Greatest 
Men  (8),  which  on  its  first  appearance  we  noticed  at  length,  in- 
cludes under  the  head  "  History  "  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Montaigne,  Montesquieu,  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  Lessing,  and  Gibbon.  This  odd  medley  is  graced 
with  an  introduction  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  written  in  his 
accustomed  manner. 

A  fifth  edition  has  been  issued  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  admirable 
work  called  The  Moor  and  the  Loch  (9).  The  fact  that  it  has 
reached  a  fifth  edition  is  in  itself  a  valuable  tribute  to  the  merit 
of  the  book,  which  on  a  previous  occasion  has  been  treated  of  at 
length  in  these  columns. 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  The  Art  of  Washing  (10)  that  most 
people  have  not  known,  though  perhaps  not  seriously  thought  of 
before,  excepting  the  substitution  of  a  "Louf  "  instead  of  flannel  for 
personal  washing  ;  yet  the  subject,  a  most  important  one,  is  placed 
before  the  public  in  an  attractive,  concise,  and  useful  form,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  it  could  be  generally  studied.  The  first  part 
contains  full  directions  on  personal  washing,  the  second  on  clothes- 
washing,  the  third  on  house-washing.  "  Clothes-washing  "  has 
most  valuable  hints  in  its  pages,  and  winds  up  with  this  quotation 
from  "  a  learned  and  eminent  preacher  " : — "  Look  at  the  vast  evil 
of  small  laundries.  What  disease  is  there  fomented  !  clothes  not 
disinfected,  mixed  up  before  and  after  washing !  Remedy — 
abolish  all  small  laundries,  establish  in  each  district  proper  public 
laundries  under  due  supervision  with  disinfecting  rooms  and  dry- 
ing grounds.  A  company  might  make  its  fortune  in  five  years, 
especially  if  it  undertook  not  to  destroy  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  garments  intrusted  to  its  care."  If  the  third  part  of  this 
little  book  were  learnt  by  heart  by  householders,  and  put  into 
practice,  there  would  be  far  less  fever  and  diphtheria  in  England 
than  there  is  now. 

The  Oxford  Press  has  issued  for  the  Sunday  School  Centenary 
Celebration  two  beautiful  editions  of  the  Oxford  Bible  for 
Teachers  (1 1),  one  of  which  is  described  as  "the  smallest  edition 
in  the  world." 

For  the  same  occasion  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  have 
produced  an  admirable  edition,  which  combines  the  Reference 
Bible  with  their  Variorum  Bible  and  with  the  Aids  to  the  Student 
of  the  Holy  Bible  contained  in  their  Bible  for  Bible  Teachers  (12). 

The  tragic  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  is  still  so  fresh  in  our 
memory,  and  the  interest  he  excited  in  every  one,  whether  friend 
or  foe,  still  so  vivid,  that  Miss  Barlee's  volume  (13)  will  be  doubly 
welcome  amongst  the  literature  of  the  day,  as  a  faithful  summing- 
up  of  the  Prince's  life  and  as  a  conscientious  and  well-written 
account  of  all  the  principal  events  in  his  short  career.  The  book 
is  full  of  interesting  anecdotes,  and  also  contains  good  useful 
reading  as  to  history.  Most  people  think  they  know  well  enough 
the  sad  history  of  the  last  war  in  France  ;  but  the  three  chapters 
'  Metz,"  "'  Sedan,"  and  "  Empress  Regent "  bring  it  all  before  us 
afresh.  The  account  of  the  Prince's  death  in  Zululand  is  graphi- 
cally given  ;  and  Miss  Barlee  has  got  much  valuable  information 
from  those  friends  whom  she  thanks  in  her  preface  for  having 
helped  her  to  compile  the  volume.  Her  description  of  the  scenery 
is  vivid,  and  the  book  contains  some  touching  and  poetical  passages. 

M.  Renan's  Hibbert  Lectures  (14)  have  been  issued  in  a  volume 
form  and  in  the  shape  of  an  excellent  translation  by  Mr.  Charles 
Beard.    The  few  words  of  preface  contain  a  pleasant  record  of  M. 


(7)  Our  Own  Country:  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.  Illustrated. 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Better,  Galpin,  &  Co. 

(8)  The  Hundred  Greatest  Men.  Vol.  V.  History.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(9)  The  Moor  and  the  Loch.  By  John  Colrjuhoun.  2  vols.  Fifth 
Edition.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

(10)  The  Art  of  Washing.  By  A.  A.  Strange  Butson.  New  York  : 
Dutton  &  Co.    London:  Griffith  &  Farran. 

(11)  The  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers.  Two  Editions.  Printed  expresslv 
for  the  Sunday  School  Centenary  Celebration.  Oxford  :  University  Press. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde. 

(12)  The  Sunday  School  Centenary  Bible.  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
New  York :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 

(13)  Life  of  the  Prince  Impe rial  of  France.  With  Portrait.  Compiled 
by  Ellen  Bailee.    London  :  Griffith  &  Farran. 

(14)  The  Hibbert  Lectures — 1880.  Lectures  on  the  Institutions,  Thonqht, 
and  Culture  of  Rome,  on  Christianity,  and  the  Development  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  by  Charles  Beard.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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Kenan's  impressions  of  his  visit  to  England.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  time  may  show  that  his  high  opinion  of  England  and  of  her 
future  is  well-founded. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Mann's  useful  and  clearly 
•written  little  book  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Science 
(15).    Mr.  Mann's  directions  are  practical   and  judicious,  and 
frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  his  discourse  on  the  much-vexed 
question  of  mistress  and  servant,  he  says  a  good  deal  that  i9  worth 
attention  in  a  few  words.    His  chapter  or  "  Lesson  "  on  Economy 
and  Saving  is  another  good  instance  of  his  skill  in  this  direction. 
The  little  volume  is  one  in  which  most  people  who  have,  or  are 
likely  to  have,  anything  to  do  with  household  cares  will  find  some 
hints  worth  noting. 

Mr.  Kenny's  volume  is  a  reprint  of  an  essay  (16)  which  gained 
the  Yorke  prize  at  Cambridge.    The  object  and  scope  of  the  work 
are  plainly  set  forth  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  in  which,  after 
directing  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  he  observes 
that  his  materials  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  studying  the 
Blue-books  of  the  last  sixty  years,  a  study  the  laboriousness  of 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  had  the  same  kind  of 
work  to  do.    AX'ith  the  aid  of  these  stores  of  undigested  informa- 
tion Mr.  Kenny  has  illustrated  "  the  broad  theoretical  generalities 
of  the  subject  by  the  practical  details  of  actual  experience."  He 
modestly  disclaims  all  idea  of  novelty  either  in  his  data  or  deduc- 
tions, but  has  aimed  at  bringing  "  into  one  focus  evidence  which 
previously  lay  scattered  through  a  library,"  an  ambition  which  he 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Mac-Alpin's  object  in  compiling  his  volume  on  the  Law  of 
Money-Lenders  and  Borrowers  (17)  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
somewhat  awkward  title)  has  been  to  deal  with  the  legal  risks 
specially  incidental  to  a  usurious  contract.    Mr.  Mac-Alpin  asserts 
that  his  book  must  necessarily  prove  useful  to  "  the  class  just  indi- 
cated/' which  from  the  context  appears  to  mean  persons  who  get 
"  exorbitant  profit "  for  the  temporary  use  of  money,  and  incur  at 
the  same  time  "compensating  risks"  ;  and  he  is  also  so  kind  as  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  "  unfortunate  borrowers  who 
are  often  tempted  into  contracts,  the  legal  effect  of  which  they  do 
not  understand."    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mac-Alpin's  efforts 
will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Baker's  volume  on  Highways  (iS)  is  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive.   He  has  provided  in  it  a  succinct  code  of  the  laws  existing 
on  the  subject,  and  has  set  out  the  statutes  in  an  appendix.  The 
volume  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  as  a  book  of  reference. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Martin's 
valuable  and  comprehensive  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide  (19),  a 
book  which  justices  of  the  peace  should  take  care  to  include  in 
their  libraries. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Tarbuck's  treatise  on 
house  property  (20),  which  is  full  of  information  valuable  to 
householders  or  persons  intending  to  become  householders. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  have  issued  a  second  series  of  selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing (21,  22).  In  both  cases  the  selections  have  been  well  and 
carefully  made. 

The  records  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  (23) 
which  Mr.  Iladden  has  collected  are  curious  and  interesting.  It 
is  desirable  to  add  that  "  such  profit  as  this  work  produces  will 
be  given  to  the  Organ  Fund  of  the  Parish  Church." 

(15)  Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Science.  By  Robert  James  Mann, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  late  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal.  Second 
Edition.    London:  (Stanford. 

(16)  The  True  Principles  of  Legislation  with  regard  to  Property  given  for 
Charitable  or  for  Public   Uses.    Jiy  Courtney  Stanhope  Kenny.    London  : 
Reeves  &  Turner. 

(17)  The  Law  of  Money-Lenders  and  Borrowers.    By  D.  R.  Mac-Alpin, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristsr-at-Law  and  Advocate  of  the  Scotch 
Bar.    London  :  Reeves  &  Turner. 

(  18)  The  Law  of  Highways  in  England  and  Wales.    By  T.  Baker,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "The  Laws  relating  to 
Burials,"  &c.    Loudon :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(19)  A  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide.    By  Henry  C.  Gremvood  and 
Temple  C.  Martin.    Second  Edition.    London  :  Stevens  &  llaynes. 

(20)  Handbook    of  House    Properly.     By  Edward   Lance  Tarbuck, 
Architect  and  Surveyor.    Second  Edit  ion.    London:  Lockwood  &  Co. 

(21)  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  liobert  Browning.  Second 
Scries    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(22)  A    Selection  from  the   Poetry  of  Elizabeth    Barrett  Browning. 
Second  Series.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(23)  An   East-End   Chronicle :    St.   George's-in-the-East,    Parish  and 
Parish  Cliurch.     Compiled  irom  various  sources  by  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
]  hidden,  Curate  ;  with  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Rector. 
London  :  Ilatchard  &.  Co. 

Nearly  all  the  bach  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  bo 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  ivhom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XLIX.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding   all  the   Volumes,  price  2s.   each.  Also, 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.    May  be,  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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"PkORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the- 

PR^ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  :):!  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  S;c. 
atthe  DORfi  GALLEKY,  35  New  Bond  Street.   Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.— The  Council  invite 

vJ    applications  for  the  post  of  REGISTRAR  and  SECRETARY  to  this  College.  Salary. 
£100  a  year  ;  assistance  from  a  Clerk  being  provided  tiy  the  Council.   For  further  informatiuu 
apply  to  the  Principal,  through  the  Secretary. 

EDWARD  STOCK,  M.R.C.S.,  Secretary. 

]^/[    A    L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20. 

"DRADFIELD      COLLEGE,  BERKS. 

-L*           For  admission  apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Warden.    Terms,  120  Guineas. 

T  EAMINGTON   COLLEGE— There  are  Three  Departments, 

■*-J    (i)  Classical,  (2)  Civil  and  Military,  (3)  Junior.    Honours  gained  last  year  include 
Scholarship  at  Balliol,  Entrances  at  Woolwich  and  Cooper's  Hill. -Apply  to  the  11EAU- 
Master.  t 

THE      ISLE      OF      WIGHT  COLLEGE. 

J-                        Htad-Maste,— Rev.  F.  R.  PENTREATH,  D.D. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  September  17,  at  Ten  A.M.,  when  all  Boys  are 

expected  to  be  present. 
The  system  of  Education  is  that  of  the  leading  Public  Schools. 

Boarders  arc  received  by  the  Head-Master  at  the  College,  and  also  by  Two  of  the  Assistant- 
Masters  at  Lothian  House. 
Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition  amount  to  £80  .Is.  per  annum. 

Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master,  and  also  from  J.  W.  Fardell,  Esq., 
llun.  Sec,  Cambrian  House,  Kyde. 

TZING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

S  m    An  Ancient  Foundation.     Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  tiic  SONS  ul  GENTLEMEN.   Fees  moderate.   Boys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities — Address,  Head-Master. 

"DEUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM- 

Eead-Mastei — Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

The  School  not  only  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Universities  and  Competitive  Examinations,  hut 
oft'ers  an  education  oi  a  thoroughly  first-class  character  to  those  intended  for  professional  or 
business  life.                                         _  , 

School  buildings  and  grounds  (20  acres)  of  exceptional  healthiness,  beauty,  and  convenience. 

Pupils  received  at  the  Half-term. 

NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

"DOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE   (facing  the 

1  )    Sea).— J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 
DELICATE  BOYS,  under  Fourteen,  for  thorough  grounding.   Terms  moderate. 

PAESHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

T?OLKESTONE. —  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon.,. 

J-     assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 

nf  ~N  E'nTTTTnT'vnTTAir  ft  Tine  Ncnre  da  Canucines. 

The  Satuesat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

A    M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS 

between  Seven  and  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools.  Vacancies  in.  the  Autumn. 
Terms,  £XS5  or  £150  Address,  Woolley  Green,  nenr  Komsey. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PREPARATION.— REGINALD  S.  LEA, 

-I-    M.A.,  Oxon..  receives  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Thirteen  at  date  of  admis- 
sion ;  and  hoi  now  made  special  arrangements  lor  Boys  under  Ten  years  old.  Large  playing- 
fields  Address,  Rugby. 
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THE  DISTURBANCE  BILL. 

THE  conduct  of  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill  has  been  1 
worthy  of  its  conception.  The  form  of  the  measure 
has  been  changed  again  and  again  in  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating different  classes  of  opponents,  with  no  result 
except  the  proof  that  a  startling  innovation  had  been  pro- 
posed without  any  serious  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances which  purported  to  justify  it,  or  of  the  method  by 
which  the  supposed  object  was  to  be  attained.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been 
contemplated  ;  and,  if  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  had  not 
brought  forward  his  Bill,  Mr.  Forster  would  probably 
never  have  borrowed  its  substance  and  form.  The  statis- 
tics on  which  the  Government  relied  may  have  been 
•accurate,  but  they  were  misunderstood,  and  consequently 
misrepresented.  Lord  Geokge  Hamilton  convicted  the 
■Government  of  having  mistaken  processes  of  ejection  for 
■actual  evictions,  and  of  having  attributed  to  landlords  all 
the  decrees  of  ejectment  which  had  been  procured  by 
creditors  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  further  misled 
the  House  by  the  surprising  assertion  that  between  three 
and  four  thousand  policemen  had  been  engaged  in  protect- 
ing process-servers.  It  was  not  till  the  misstatement  was 
exposed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed  that  he  had  multi- 
plied the  real  number  of  police  by  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  On  the  same  system  the 
number  of  metropolitan  police  might  bo  reckoned  at 
200,000  or  300,000,  though  the  force  really  consists  of 
10,000  men.  The  explanation  may  perhaps  have  been  an 
afterthought  to  excuse  a  preposterous  blunder.  Lord  G. 
Hamilton  showed  that  in  Donegal,  where  180  evictions  had 
been  returned,  only  six  tenants  were  dispossessed  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  en- 
deavoured to  answer  the  statement  by  the  assertion  that 
some  tenants  were  for  the  time  only  core-takers,  liable  to 
expulsion  until  they  had  paid  their  arrears.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  Ministers,  when  they  talked 
about  the  expulsion  of  occupiers  from  their  homesteads, 
only  meant  to  say  that  they  had  for  the  time  become 
tenants  at  will.  The  vicious  principle  of  the  Bill  would 
probably  never  have  been  accepted  if  Mr.  Fouster  and 
his  colleagues  had  taken  time  to  study  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

It  will  perhaps  never  be  known  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Forster  foresaw  and  defied  the  alarm  and  re- 
pugnance with  which  their  project  has  been  received  by 
all  moderate  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  all  but 
unanimous  opposition  or  abstention  of  the  Whig  aris- 
tocracy plainly  indicates  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of 
office  by  nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone probably  knows  by  this  time  that  many  of  his 
colleagues  utterly  disapprove  of  the  Bill  to  which  they 
have  for  the  present  assented.  One  or  two  of  the 
capricious  changes  which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
form  of  clauses  were  probably  intended  to  satisfy  the 
Whig  dissidents ;  but  from  first  to  last  the  Bill  bears  the 
marks  of  confusion  and  harry.  The  Irish  Attorney- 
General's  amendment  was  probably  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  the  difficulty  of  landlords  in  recovering 
their  rent;  but  it  was  objectionable  as  an  indirect  method 
of  establishing  tenant-right  in  the  scheduled  districts.  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  followers,  who  had  naturally  voted  for 
a  measure  plagiarized  from  a  Bill  of  their  own,  at  once 


protested  against  a  clause  which  might  in  some  case.} 
bo  used  for  the  protection  of  the  landlord.  Their  hosti- 
lity seems  to  have  surprised  and  disappointed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Forster  ;  and  accordingly  the  extempo- 
raneous amendment  of  the  Attorney-General  was  as  sud- 
denly withdrawn.  It  was  understood  that  the  Home  Rule 
malcontents  were  for  the  moment  pacified  by  the  conces- 
sion ;  but,  having  pledged  the  Government  to  one  of  tho 
most  obnoxious  of  their  own  doctrines,  they  apparently 
intend  not  to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass.  In  answer  to  an 
appeal  from  Mr.  Gibson  to  confine  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  to  tenancies  of  not  more  than  15Z.  a  year,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone consented  to  place  the  limit  at  30L  It  is  certain 
that  the  prevailing  distress  affords  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  a  suspension  of  liability  to  pay  rent  on  the  part  of  a 
substantial  farmer.  In  the  last  preceding  edition  of  the 
Attorney-General's  clauses,  the  rights  of  the  landlord 
were  not  to  be  affected  if  he  offered  to  the  tenant  some 
reasonable  alternative.  The  phrase  was  probably  intended 
to  signify  the  sale  of  tenant-right  in  cases  where  it  was 
saleable.  The  imposition  of  the  limit  of  30Z.  at  once 
afforded  Mr.  Parnell  a  pretext  for  opposition.  It  was, 
he  contended,  only  in  the  case  of  large  holdings  that  there 
would  be  anything  to  sell.  His  determination  to  oppose 
the  Bill  if  he  was  not  bought  off  by  some  fresh  compromise 
is  more  important  than  his  arguments  for  or  against  any 
particular  clause.  Mr.  Forster  finds  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  statesman  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  engaged 
in  buying  off  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  frontier.  Goths, 
Vandals,  or  Huns,  from  time  to  time  agree  to  his  prica"; 
but  their  demands  are  incessantly  renewed,  since  it  is 
found  that  they  have  a  tangible  value.  The  most  trouble- 
some enemies  receive  the  fullest  consideration.  A  not  in- 
considerable section  of  the  Home  Rule  party  which  has 
throughout  supported  the  Government  is  consequently 
denounced  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  not  even  deserving  the  title 
of  Irish  members.  The  Government  seems  so  far  to  agree 
in  the  charge  as  to  assume  that  Ireland  is  exclusively 
represented  by  obstructives. 

The  debate  which  occupied  the  whole  of  Wednesday 
ostensibly  turned  on  the  limit  of  rental  to  which  the 
measui-c  is  to  apply  ;  but  the  digressions  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  were  frequent  and  sometimes  instructive. 
Sir  George  Campbell's  proposal  of  a  virtual  suspension 
of  payment  of  rent  up  to  50L  was  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  original  scope  of  the  measure.  If  sub- 
stantial farmers  are  to  be  protected  by  legislation  against 
the  failure  of  crops,  a  precedent  will  have  been  established 
for  interference  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  latest  illustration  of 
tho  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  Government  is  the 
virtual  acceptance  of  the  proposal  that  the  limit  shall  be 
extended  to  50Z.  It  is  apparently  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  every  concession  of  the  kind  may 
ruin  many  innocent  landowners,  not  on  any  reasonable 
ground  of  protection  to  tenants,  but  solely  to  relieve  the 
Government  from  the  opposition  of  an  unscrupulous 
faction.  The  accident  that  the  change  was  first  proposed 
by  a  Scotch  amateur  shows  of  itself  that  it  is  arbitrary 
and  vexatious.  Mr.  Parnell  with  much  ingenuity  dis- 
covered a  reason  for  objecting  to  any  limit,  in  the 
alleged  encouragement  which  might,  as  he  suggested,  be 
afforded  to  landlords  who  desired  to  consolidate  hold- 
ings.   Ho  is  probably  well  aware  that,  if  economical  con- 
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siderations  exclusively  prevailed,  the  petty  tenants  would 
long  since  have  been  evicted.  The  only  pretext  for  the 
Bill  is  the  supposed  inability  of  small  farmers  to  pay  their 
rent,  and  the  hardships  which  they  might  suffer  if  they 
were  at  present  evicted.  It  is  true  that  more  respon- 
sible legislators  than  Mr.  Parnell  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  grounds  on  which  the  measure  was  originally  pro- 
posed. It  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  member 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  Government  as  Lord 
Edward  Cavendish  should  appeal  to  the  Prime  Minister 
to  withdraw  the  Bill.  Mr.  Forster,  whose  sincerity  is 
never  doubtful,  expresses  regret  and  surprise  at  the 
alarm  which  has  been  caused  by  his  well-meant  pro- 
posal. His  failure  to  foresee  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
haste  and  carelessness  with  which  the  Government  entered 
on  a  dangerous  course.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
Ministry  has  within  three  months  from  the  beginning  of 
its  first  Session  so  seriously  impaired  its  credit  for  prudence 
and  moderation.  In  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  fatal  schism  in  the  Liberal  party,  and 
he  has  confirmed  the  distrust  which  had  been  caused  by 
his  speeches  before  and  during  the  election.  Of  all  his 
miscarriages,  the  most  serious  is  the  Disturbance  Bill  in 
its  various  forms  and  phases,  which  have  given  occasion 
for  a  series  or  cluster  of  blunders. 


THE  FETE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

r|pHE  great  French  fete  has  come  and  gone  and  has  been 
JL  a  complete  success.  It  excited  great  enthusiasm,  it 
occupied  and  absorbed  the  public  mind,  it  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  those  who  planned,  and  great  enjoyment 
to  those  who  watched.  Most  fortunately  the  weather  was 
brilliantly  fine,  sunshine  tempered  by  flying  clouds  and  a 
light  breeze.  There  was  none  of  that  inopportune  rain 
which  drenched  Talleyrand  and  those  whom  Mr.  Carlyle 
calls  his  two  hundred  men  in  calico,  when  the  Feast  of 
Federation  was  held  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille.  The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  flags  to  the  army  by  the  President, 
and  the  march  past  of  the  troops  that  followed.  Paris 
turned  out  the  equivalent  of  three  Derby  crowds  to  wit- 
ness this  striking  ceremony,  and  it  may  be  noted  to  the 
credit  of  the  Republican  Government  that  no  despotism 
could  have  better  organized  the  innumerable  details  of  this 
prolonged  spectacle.  Everything  happened  as  it  was  meant 
to  happen.  Every  one  was  in  his  right  place,  and 
got  out  of  the  way  when  he  was  no  longer  wanted. 
President  Grevy,  with  M.  L£on  Say  on  his  right 
and  M.  Gambetta  on  his  left,  represented  France 
such  as  France  now  is,  and  the  trio  went  through  their 
task  with  as  much  gravity  and  dignity  as  could  have  been 
displayed  by  the  three  great  Emperors  of  Enrope. 
Punctuality  has  long  been  said  to  be  the  politeness  of 
Royalty,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  Republican 
President  can  be  as  punctual  as  a  King.  Exactly  at 
12  o'clock  President  Grkyy  left  Paris,  and  exactly  at  half- 
past  he  reached  Longchamps.  In  the  evening  there  were 
illuminations,  as  Paris  alone  of  cities  knows  how  to  manage 
them.  Flags,  fountains,  clusters  and  festoons  of  lamps, 
combined  to  dazzle  and  delight  the  eye.  Notre  Dame  was 
lit  up  by  some  contrivance,  which  is  somewhat  incohei'ently 
described  as  making  it  look  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
porcelain  and  producing  a  weird  impression,  and  which 
it  may  be  guessed  was  not  altogether  successful,  but  which 
at  an  y  rate  was  a  curiosity.  Every  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  city,  which  admits  of 
many  sites  being  chosen  with  an  almost  equally  good  effect. 
Montmartre  and  the  Buttes  de  Chaumont  make  as  good 
theatres  for  decoration  and  illumined  shows  as  the  Champs 
Elysees  or  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  the  crowd 
was  kept  happy  and  quiet  by  having,  wherever  it  might 
be,  a  neighbouring  centre  of  gaiety  and  beauty.  But  what 
was  most  striking  in  the  fete  was  not  the  review  of  the 
army,  although  it  was  a  most  imposing  and  brilliant  sight; 
nor  the  illuminations,  although  in  these  Paris — which  may 
be  called  the  mother  of  illuminations — surpassed  herself ; 
it  was  the  ardour  of  the  people  to  make  the  fete  their 
own.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  away  with  the  idea 
that  they  would  show  they  were  not  having  a  fete  given 
them,  but  were  giving  it  to  themselves.  They  were  engaged 
in  paying  a  solemn  tribute,  not  to  a  dynasty  or  a  family, 
but  to  themselves.    The  dingier  the  street,  the  gayer  it 


was  with  flags  and  bunting.  The  poor  spent  or  borrowed 
their  last  farthing  to  show  their  gaiety  of  heart  and  their 
pride  in  the  festival  of  the  Republic.  Hero-worship  never 
dies  out,  and  something  of  a  personal  character  was  im- 
parted to  the  spectacle  by  the  exhibition  of  little  wooden 
effigies  of  M.  Gajibetta  dressed  in  evening  clothes — per- 
haps the  quaintest  form  of  mob  idolatry  ever  devised  by 
man.  But  there  was  not  very  much  of  M.  Gambetta,  or 
of  any  one  else,  in  the  festivity.  To  sing  the  "Marseillaise" 
hour  after  hour,  to  look  at  coloured  lamps,  and  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  Republic  broad  as  the  sky  above  to  guide 
and  bless  them,  was  all  that  the  happy  and  simple  popula- 
tion of  Paris  seemed  to  need. 

This  rejoicing  of  Republicans  in  the  Republic,  not  so  much 
as  a  manifestation  of  party  triumph,  but  rather  as  a  realiza- 
tion by  the  people  of  the  Government  being  its  Govern- 
ment, was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  festival.  Only 
secondary  to  it  was  what  may  be  termed  the  wedding  of 
the  Republic  and  the  army.  Nineteen  generals,  represent- 
ing the  nineteen  army  corps  of  France,  stood  round 
General  Farre  while  President  Gre>y  spoke  to  them 
words  meant  for  the  army  and  for  France.  The  President 
has  lately  so  completely  effaced  himself  that  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  that  he  exists  ;  and  it  is  therefore  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  on  this  solitary  occasion  of  his  visibly 
emerging  into  being,  he  could  say  exactly  the  right  thing 
in  exactly  the  right  way.  He  pointed  out  that  to 
her  army,  which  is  now  a  really  national  army,  France 
gives  the  best  part  of  herself,  as  she  gives  it  all  her  youth  ; 
while  in  return  she  receives  back  this  youth  disciplined, 
fortified,  full  of  patriotism  and  of  the  love  of  duty.  France- 
has  grudged  nothing  to  the  new  army,  and  j  the  army  has 
repaid  her  prodigal  affection  by  learning  to  be  a  real 
army,  an  army  which  guarantees  to  France  the  respect 
due  to  her  and  the  peace  which  she  means  to  preserve. 
The  President  was  only  saying  what  every  one  knows  to 
be  true.  The  French  army  has  had  immense  sums  spent 
on  it  since  the  German  war,  is  in  a  high  state  of  discipline 
and  efficiency,  and  is  a  really  national  army.  How  much 
the  French  army  has  improved  in  the  last  few  years  is 
known  to  none  better  than  to  the  great  generals  of 
Germany,  and  the  present  military  power  of  France  is  to 
them  a  subject  of  constant  and  anxious  reflection.  The 
army,  too,  is  no  longer  a  caste  apart  from  the  civilian 
population,  but  is  taken  from  it,  belongs  to  it,  and  is  again 
merged  in  it.  What  the  nation  wishes  the  army  will  wish,, 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  an  army  being  called  a 
national  army.  If  the  nation  gets  tired  of  the  Republic, 
the  army  will  get  tired  of  it  too.  The  German  army  is 
quite  as  much  a  national  army  as  the  French  army,  and  is 
devoted  to  its  Emperor.  It  believes,  because  Germans 
generally  believe,  in  the  unity  of  the  Fatherland  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  And  if  any  army  deserves 
to  be  called  national  the  English  army  deserves  the  name. 
It,  like  England,  believes  in  the  Queen  and  the  reign  of 
law.  The  difficulty  of  the  French  Republic  is  to  continue 
to  commend  itself  to  the  nation,  and  this  difficulty  is  not 
lessened  by  the  present  adherence  of  the  army  to  the  Re- 
public. What  the  Republic  has  succeeded  in  doing 
is  that  it  has  freed  itself  from  the  danger  of  the 
army  being  used  as  the  instrument  of  an  adven- 
turer forcing  or  outrunning  public  opinion,  and  wading- 
through  slaughter  to  a  throne.  This  is  a  great 
achievement,  for  the  Republic  may  now  hope  to  escape 
a  violent  or  accidental  end.  It  will  live  or  die  on  its  own 
merits ;  but,  if  it  seriously  offends  or  alienates  the  nation, 
it  will  die,  not  so  much  in  spite  of  the  army  being  national, 
but  for  the  very  reason  that  the  army  is  national. 

As  the  fourteenth  of  July  is  the  anniversary,  not  only  of 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  but  of  the  Feast  of  Federation, 
it  is  only  natural  that  men  should  compare  the  feast  of 
Wednesday  last  with  the  feast  that  was  celebrated  seventy 
years  ago  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Then,  too,  there  was 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  then,  too,  the  people  made  the 
fete  therrpwn  ;  for  they  by  their  own  hard  work  and  with 
their  bar,  ,ws  and  pickaxes  made  the  gigantic  amphitheatre 
from  wffeh  three  hundred  thousand  spectators  watched 
the  proceedings.  All  was  love,  concord,  and  fervent  hope. 
A  Bishop — the  queerest  Bishop  perhaps  on  record,  but 
still  a  Bishop — gave  the  blessing,  the  King  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  new  Constitution,  the  people  went  mad  with 
delight.  But,  as  things  turned  out,  this  happy  day  was 
the  last  of  happy  days,  and  was  the  precursor  of  terror 
and  tyranny  and  bloodshed.  What  has  happened  once 
may,  it  is  thought,  happen  again ;  and  there  is  an  uneasy 
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feeling  that  on  Wednesday  fche  Republic  vn  i  too  happy 

not  to  provoke  ill-fortune.  No  ono  can  say  that  this  un- 
easiness is  altogether  unfounded.  Them  aro  obvious 
dangers  in  the  way  of  the  Republic  There  maybe  bad 
days  in  store  for  it.   If  M.  GbIvi  is  able  to  thank  the 

army  for  its  fidelity,  M.  RiOCHBFOKT  is  ablo  to  thank  tho 

Parisians  for  what  he  calls  "  crowding  round  Ids  humble 

M  cab."  Wooden  images  of  some  much  more  objectionable 
person  in  evening  clot  hes  may  replace  tho  effigies  of  M. 
(i amrktta.  But  it  is  only  with  very  great  limitations  that 
Republican  Paris  in  iSSo  can  bo  compared  with  Repub- 
lican Paris  in  1790.  Between  the  population  of  Paris  as  it 
-was  seventy  years  ago  and  as  it  is  now  there  are  two  differ- 
ences, and  they  are  differences  so  capital  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  to  the  end  of  the  consequences  they  involve.  The  present 
population  is  not  starving,  and  it  has  conquered  equality. 
Whatever  else  the  French  people  may  have  gained  or  lost  in 
tho  last  ninety  years,  it  has  indisputably  gained  enormously 
in  material  wcllbeing.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  Republic  of 
comparatively  rich  men  will  never  behavo  like  a  Republic 
of  destitute  mem.  And  then  equality  has  been  won,  and 
lias  been  won  so  completely  that  there  is  now  no  fear  of 
inequality.  In  1790  the  people  lived  in  perpetual  terror 
of  their  late  masters.  They  saw  in  everything  a  plot  of  aris- 
tocrats. They  even  made  the  amphitheatre  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  witb  sudden  and  feverish  activity,  because  they 
suspected  that  the  aristocrats  were  secretly  delaying  the 
progress  of  a  great  national  undertaking.  Last  Wednesday 
there  was  silence  and  gloom  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
The  great  people  who  live  there  would  not  make  their 
streets  gay  in  honour  of  a  festival  that  was  odious  to  them. 
But  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  be  irritated  by  this 
refusal  to  share  in  the  popular  gaiety.  The  aristocrats 
were  simply  ignored.  If  they  liked  to  sulk,  they  might. 
They  were  too  harmless,  too  much  out  of  the  stream  of 
real  life,  to  be  worth  noticing.  They  have  nothing  to  say 
■which  any  one  wishes  to  hear,  and  can  do  nothing  which 
any  one  need  fear.  They  are  left  out  of  the  reckoning 
just  as  a  girls'  school  is  left  out  of  the  reckoning  in  the 
intercourse  of  country  society.  This  is  a  total  and  radical 
change  from  the  state  of  things  in  1790,  and  whatever 
else  we  may  choose  to  prophesy  or  expect,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  peculiar  phase  of  disorder  which 
showed  itself  as  the  sequel  to  the  Feast  of  Federation 
will  not  show  itself  as  the  sequel  of  the  festival  which  the 
present  rulers  of  France  have  just  carried  out  with  such 
triumphant  success. 


TURKEY  AND  THE  SIX  POWERS. 

THE  Six  Powers  have,  for  reasons  of  theiir  own,  pre- 
sented to  the  Porte  an  identic  Note  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Montenegrin  frontier  and  the  proposed  reforms 
in  Asia,  and  a  collective  Note  on  the  cession  of  territory 
to  Greece.  Though  the  distinction  is  at  first  sight 
scarcely  appreciable  by  the  lay  understanding,  a  collec- 
tive Note  is,  according  to  diplomatic  usage,  more  urgent 
than  a  simultaneous  presentation  of  six  copies  of  the 
same  Note,  each  separately  signed  by  only  one  of  the  re- 
monstrating Governments.  Mr.  Gladstone  asserts  that 
Turkey  has  never  yet  refused  submission  to  the  united 
demands  of  Europe.;  and  he  infers  that  the  same  result 
will  follow  from  the  collective  Note.  The  identic  Note, 
or  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  Asia,  has  received  an 
amexpectedly  full  and  favourable  reply.  The  answer  of 
the  Porte  contains  a  sketch  of  an  admirable  organization 
which  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a  Constitution.  The 
sole  drawback  to  the  scheme  is  that  it  only  exists  on 
paper,  and  that  it  is  never  likely  to  assume  a  more  prac- 
tical shape.  There  are  probably  no  means  of  testing  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  in  some  districts  of  the  country 
which  is  known  as  Armenia  the  Mahomedans  form  79  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  It  is  unofficially  known  that  the 
Porte  has  protested  against  the  cession  of  Janina  and  of 
three  other  places,  while  no  objection  is  offered  to  the  other 
territorial  changes.  Much  irritation,  which  may  perhaps  be 
partly  factitious, is  expressed  by  tho  Mahomedanpopulation, 
and  the  Sultan  is  probably  not  unwilling  to  exaggei'ate 
the  importance  of  a  feeling  which  coincides  with  his  own. 
Movements  of  troops  from  Constantinople  to  the  provinces 
are  reported ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  tho  prepara- 
tions arc  directed  against  the  Greeks  or  the  conspirators 
in  Bulgaria  and  East  Roumclia.  Any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Greek  forces  to  occupy  the  territory  assigned  to 


their  Government  by  tho  Berlin  Cor.foroneo  will  probably 
be  resisted  by  tho  Albanians  with  tho  secret  countenance 
of  tho  Turkish  authorities.  The  tribes  in  another  part  of 
tho  Bftme  country  have  at  last  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
tho  Montenegrins;  and  both  Mussulmans  and  Catholics 
will  bo  hostile  to  tho  Greeks.  An  invasion  of  hilly  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  warlike  tribes  would  bo  a  rash  and 
doubtful  undertaking  even  if  there  wero  not  a  danger  of 
collision  with  tho  Turkish  troops.  It  is  highly  improb- 
able that  tho  Sultan  will  place  his  forces  at  tho  dis- 
posal either  of  the  Greek  Government  or  of  tho  Great 
Powers.  Tho  only  sign  of  deference  to  foreign  counsels 
which  has  yet  been  given  is  the  dismissal  of  Osman  Pasha 
from  the  office  of  Minister  of  War.  As  ho  is  still,  however, 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  he  is  supposed  to  retain  tho  con- 
fidence of  the  Sultan  ;  and  it  has  even  been  suspected  that 
ho  may  be  about  to  assume  a  military  command. 

In  any  diplomatic  discussions  which  may  take  place  tho 
Turks  are  likely  to  have  tho  best  of  the  argument.  They 
can  show  that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in 
their  favour  have  not  been  enforced,  and  that  the  proposal 
of  a  cession  of  territory  to  Greece  was  a  simple  recom- 
mendation. The  reasons  which  influence  the  English 
Government,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  other  Powers,  are 
of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  explicitly  avowed.  To  the 
complaint  that  force  has  been  substituted  for  the  advice 
which  was  thought  sufficient  at  the  date  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  the  six  Powers  can  only  reply  that  they  expected 
their  mediation  to  be  received  with  deference,  and  that 
they  have  been  disappointed.  Their  interference  in  any 
form  can  only  be  justified  by  their  preference  of  Greek 
civilization  to  Mahomedan  stagnation  ;  and  the  Turks  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  recognize  their  own  inferiority  as 
a  reason  for  unequal  treatment.  It  may  perhaps  be  true 
that  the  master  of  many  legions  may  sometimes  point  to 
his  forces  instead  of  relying  on  mere  argument.  The  six 
Powers,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  far  more  than  a  match 
for  Turkey ;  but,  before  legions  can  be  substituted 
f}r  logic,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  whether  they 
will  be  used  to  support  the  proposed  conclusion. 
The  collective  Note,  though  it  is  sufficiently  peremptory 
in  tone,  contains  only  implied  threats  and  indirect  com- 
mands. The  Porte  is  well  aware  that  the  demand,  though 
it  may  be  jointly  preferred,  is  supported  by  the  signataries 
of  the  Note  with  varying  degrees  of  earnestness.  Germany 
and  Austria  will  not  enforce  the  acceptance  of  their 
advice  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  France  would  decline  an 
invitation  to  co-operate  with  England.  The  supposed 
readiness  of  Russia  to  send  troops  to  Epirus  has  excited 
suspicion  and  jealousy ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
under  Mr.  Gladstone  England  would  engage  in  an  unpro- 
voked war. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  retrospective  scheme  of  imaginary 
coercion  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Porte  in  1876  would 
now  be  scai'cely  applicable,  even  if  it  might  have  been 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  former  time.  He  has 
often  suggested  that,  after  the  Bulgarian  disturbances, 
an  English  or  allied  fleet  ought  to  have  occupied 
the  narrow  seas,  with  orders  to  intercept  the  transit 
of  Turkish  troops  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  European 
shore.  He  probably  assumed  that  at  the  same  time  a 
Russian  army  was  to  invade  Bulgaria,  with  a  certainty  of 
success  because  the  Turkish  force  would  have  received  no 
sufficient  reinforcements.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
the  objections  to  an  anomalous  proceeding  which  was  not 
even  publicly  proposed  at  the  time,  though  it  may  per- 
haps have  existed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  imagination.  No 
such  measure  would  serve  the  purpose  of  transferring 
Janina  to  Greece.  The  Albanians  and  Turks  need  no  aid 
from  Asia  to  enable  them  to  repel  a  Greek  invasion, 
though  they  might  be  unable  to  hold  tlffeir  ground 
against  a  European  army.  An  English  fleet  on  the 
coast  could  exercise  no  influence  over  the  fortunes  of 
an  Albanian  campaign,  though  it  might  be  proper  to 
prevent  the  Turks  from  profiting  by  their  great  nava*l 
superiority  to  attack  or  threaten  Athens.  It  might  or 
might  not  be  possible  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles. 
In  any  case  the  enterprise  would  be  hazardous  and  un- 
certain. When  the  fleet  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora  in 
1877  great  anxiety  was  felt  until  it  was  known  that  the 
Turkish  garrisons  had  received  orders  not  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  Straits.  It  has  been  lately  stated  that  the 
torts  have  been  newly  armed  and  victualled,  for  the  obvious 
purpose,  if  the  report  is  true,  of  opposing  a  movement 
which  would  in  itself  be  an  act  of  war.    Even  if  an  Eng- 
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lish  fleet  were  safely  anchored  off  Constantinople,  it  would 
find  itself  practically  powerless.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  employed  to  bombard  the  capital,  even  on  greater 
provocation  than  the  rejection  of  the  advice  o£  the  Con- 
gress or  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin.  In  addition  to  other 
reasons  for  disregarding  any  such  menace,  the  Turkish 
Ministers  probably  know  that  the  English  Government  is 
deeply  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Even  a  dull 
Oriental  might  be  amused  at  the  contrast  between  a  war 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  tbe  successful  main- 
tenance of  peace  by  Lord  Beacoxsfield  in  the  midst  of  in- 
numerable difficulties. 

The  backwardness  of  the  late  Government  in  urging 
the  claims  of  Greece  may  perhaps  bo  explained  by  their 
possessing  a  clearer  foresight  than  their  successors  of 
the  difficulty  and  risk  of  the  undertaking.  If  Turkey  was 
not  to  be  coerced  into  submission,  it  was  less  undignified 
to  withhold  unpalatable  demands  than  afterwards  to 
acquiesce  in  a  refusal.  In  consequence  of  the  sudden 
activity  of  the  present  Government  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  the  alternative  of  a  rupture  with 
Turkey  or  of  a  humiliating  rebuff.  The  proposition 
that  the  Porte  necessarily  yields  to  the  combined  pres- 
sure of  Europe  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
Powers  are  prepared  to  support  their  demands  by  force. 
Peaceable  remonstrances  will  be  equally  ineffective 
whether  they  proceed  from  six  Powers  or  from  one. 
The  Government  is  well  advised  in  refusing  to  furnish 
Parliament  and  the  world  at  large  with  the  particulars  of 
incomplete  negotiations.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  were  often  abused  for  a  reticence  which  was 
said  to  be  disrespectful  to  Parliament ;  but  it  is  much 
better  that  their  assailants  should  be  inconsistent  than  that 
they  should  disregard  the  responsibilities  of  office.  There 
may  perhaps  be  an  additional  reason  for  silence,  if  the 
Ministers  have  nothing  to  tell.  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
they  may  not  have  induced  France,  Austria,  Germany,  or 
Italy,  to  take  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Berlin 
award ;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  are  not  disposed 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  failures  of  English 
foreign  policy  are,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  the  late 
Opposition,  not  a  proper  subject  for  exultation.  The  most 
welcome  solution  would  be  the  common  action  of  the  Powers, 
which  would  probably  cause  the  submission  of  Turkey 
without  an  actual  rupture.  The  extension  of  Greek 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  would  be  an  advantage 
both  to  the  population  which  would  obtain  a  somewhat 
better  Government,  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Whether 
it  is  worth  an  officious  Gr  disinterested  war  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult question.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  matter  may  be 
complicated  by  an  insurrection  in  East  Roumelia  or 
Macedonia.  A  movement  tending  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Russia,  and  probably  directed  by  Russian  agents,  would, 
unless  the  national  feeling  has  changed  greatly  in  three 
or  four  years,  produce  disapproval  and  resentment  in 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  perhaps  endanger  his 
popularity  with  the  mob,  while  he  would  aggravate  and 
justify  the  distrust  of  other  classes,  by  connivance  at  a 
diversion  which  might  perhaps  be  favoui'able  to  the  cause 
of  Greece.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Eastern 
Europe  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  present 
crisis. 

*  — i 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

ONLY  a  fortnight  of  July  now  remains  unexpired,  and 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  announced  that  he  will  not 
think  of  prolonging  the  Session  into  September,  or  even 
to  the  close  of  August,  three  weeks  are  probably  all  that 
are  to  be  added  to  the  fortnight  of  July.  Thus  Parlia- 
ment has  at  the  most  five  weeks  more  to  sit.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  not  time  for  the  Government  to  carry  more 
than  a  fraction  of  its  measures.  At  present  the  only  Bill 
it  has  distinctly  withdrawn  is  the  Irish  Borough  Fran- 
chise Bill.  But  it  must  soon  make  up  its  mind  to  throw 
over  other  measures.  There  may  probably  be  no  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  Government  Bills.  The  Ballot  Bill  is 
a  mere  continuance  Bill  and  cannot  be  opposed.  The 
Government  have  three  measures  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
ihe  Elementary  Education  Bill,  the  Scotch  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Bill,  and  the  Census  Bill,  which  may  creep  rapidly 
and  quietly  through  both  Houses,  although  it  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted  that  any  Bill  dealing  with  elementary 


education  will  escape  prolonged  discussion ;  and  the  speedy 
passing  of  the  Scotch  Bill  must  depend  on  its  receiving 
the  silent  approval  of  the  Scotch  members.  The  Savings 
Banks  Bill  has  not  yet  been  read  for  the  second  time;  but, 
if  the  clause  permitting  the  increase  of  deposits  ia 
abandoned,  the  remainder  of  the  Bill  might  be  readily 
accepted.  The  Customs  and  Re  venues  Bdl  is  to  receive 
important  changes  in  Committee,  but  it  must  pass ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  on  questions  of  finance  is  so 
great,  that  the  shape  ho  chooses  to  give  finally  to  his 
measure  may  be  expected  to  be  that  which  it  will  assume. 
The  Seamen's  Wages  Bill  is  in  a  very  backward  state ;  but 
it  might  perhaps  be  pushed  forward  if  the  Government 
wished  it,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  excite  the  kind  of  opposition 
which  is  serious  towards  the  close  of  the  Session.  There 
the  list  closes  of  measures  which,  if  an  optimist  view  is 
taken,  might  be  got  through  with  something  like  care 
and  expedition.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  two  Irish 
Bills  out  of  the  way.  They  have  taken  up  an  enormous- 
amount  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  already  and 
they  ru'omise  to  take  up  more.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  the  Government  fixed  its  programme  for  the  Session, 
no  account  was  taken  of  these  Irish  Bills.  The  Relief  Bill 
was  looked  on  as  a  means  of  giving  a  bonus  to  Ireland 
which  Ireland  would  welcome  and  which  England  and 
Scotland  would  cheerfully  grant.  As  a  mere  afterthought, 
a  clause  regarding  evictions  was  proposed  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Relief  Bill  as  a  small  additional  precaution  to  be 
taken  against  the  consequences  of  distress.  As  things 
have  turned  out,  the  Relief  Bill,  even  after  it  has  been  freed 
from  the  encumbrance  of  the  Eviction  clause,  has  not  yet 
got  through  Committee.  The  Eviction  clause  of  the  Relief 
Bill  has  grown  into  a  separate  measure,  which  is  found  to 
involve  some  of  the  most  serious  questions  that  could  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature/  Every  day  it  is  presented  in 
a  new  aspect,  and  although  the  Government,  if  it  perse- 
veres, is  sure  to  get  it  in  some  form  or  other  through  the 
Commons,  still  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  conjecture  how 
much  of  the  five  weeks  will  be  exhausted  in  the  process. 

Supposing  the  Irish  Bills  are  done  with  in  the  Com- 
mons and  remitted  to  the  Lords,  the  following  measures 
will  remain  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Lower  House — the 
Burials  Bill,  the  Post-Office  Note  Bill,  the  Vaccination 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  and  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill.  In  none  of  these  measures  has 
any  progress  as  yet  been  made.  They  all  come  before  the 
House  as  practically  new  measures.  The  Burials  Bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  there  may  be  as 
much  discussion  over  the  amendments  introduced  by  the 
Lords  as  over  a  Bill  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Post-Office  Note  Bill  and  the 
Vaccination  Bill  raise  very  large  questions  of  public  policy- 
It  may  be  wise  to  introduce  a  small  paper  currency,  and 
to  allow  people  to  spread  smallpox  if  they  like  to 
pay  a  sovereign  for  their  licence  ;  bnt  the  wisdom  has  yet 
to  be  shown  and  brought  home  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the 
consumption  of  much  time,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  time  that  can  be  spared  for  the  process.  The  Burials 
Bill,  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  and  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  seem  to  have  a  clear  superiority  of  import- 
ance and  attraction.  Even  if  the  House  of  Commons 
worked  at  nothing  else,  and  worked  day  and  night,  it 
could  scarcely  get  through  these  three  Bills  in  time  to 
send  them  to  the  House  of  Lords  so  as  to  give  the  Peers  a 
decent  opportunity  of  discussing  them.  But  it  is  entirely 
impossible  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  do  nothing 
but  discuss  these  Bills.  There  are  the  other  Government 
Bills  which  may  not  provoke  much  comment  or  op- 
position, but  which  must  occupy  some,  and  perhaps 
a  not  inconsiderable,  portion  of  the  little  time  that 
is  left.  There  are  also  two  subjects  not  strictly  of  a 
legislative  character  which  will  awaken  keen  interest, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  important  and 
perhaps  long  debates.  The  Collective  Note  has  been 
presented  to  the  Porte,  and  within  a  month  it -must  be 
known  what  course  the  Porto  proposes  to  take  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Powers,  and  what  is  the  mode  of 
action  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  if  the  reply  of  the 
Porte  is  not  satisfactory.  The  Ministry  will  necessarily 
have  to  make  a  statement  to  the  House  as  to  the  policy 
which  it  has  followed,  and  which  it  intends  to  follow  dur- 
ing the  recess.  Whatever  it  docs  or  does  not  do  is  certain 
to  be  sharply  criticized.    Secondly,  there  will,  when  the 
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Indian  Budget  comes  on,  be  an  exposition  as  exhaustive 

as  Lord  HlBTINGTON  can  make  it  of  tho  present  state  anil 
ftltnre  prospects  of  Indian  linanco.  He  lias  already 
nnnouncod  that  tho  Govorr.mcnt  will  propose  that  Kng- 
land  shall  assume  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  tho 
Afghan  war.  He  has  further  said  that  tho  Indian  Govern- 
ment does  not  consider  tho  general  stato  of  Indian  linanco 
unsatisfactory  ;  but  that  he  himself  is  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  say  that  tho  Indian  Government  is  right.  Tho  House 
of  Commons  will  probably  not  ho  inclined  to  dispute 
that  somo  portion  of  tho  cost  of  tho  war  should  fall  on 
England;  but  it  will  osk  to  bo  informed  on  what  prin- 
ciples tho  distribution  is  made,  and  tho  general  question 
of  helping  India  to  pay  will  bo  complicated  by  the  special 
question  whether  any  statistics  as  to  tho  needs  of  India  can 
bo  trusted  when  they  proceed  from  an  Administration 
Avhich  has  shown  itself  incompetent  to  deal  with  simple 
financial  calculations. 

If  tho  three  main  Bills  that  still  await  discussion  cannot 
be  carried,  one  or  more  must  bo  sacrificed,  and  whatever 
sacrifice  is  to  be  made  had  better  be  made  at  a  very  early 
date,  as  it  would  be  a  sad  waste  of  time  to  discuss  par- 
tially any  measure  which  the  Government  knows  it  cannot 
carry.  The  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill  presents  itself  to  con- 
jecture as  the  first  victim.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  matter 
of  very  urgent  necessity  that  tenants  should  begin  to  kill 
rabbits  this  year.  The  amount  of  personal  feeling,  of  bit- 
terness, and  of  uneasiness  that  would  be  evoked  during  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  would  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  national  gain  in  having  this  Bill  chosen 
as  the  Bill  of  all  others  which  tho  Government  was  deter- 
mined to  pass.  The  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  is  a  sufficient 
redemption  for  this  Session  of  the  pledges  and  offers  by 
which  local  candidates  won  over  the  farmers  in  the 
counties  ;  and,  so  far  as  gratitude  consists  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  favours  to  come,  the  gratitude  of  the  farmers  to 
the  Liberals  will  only  be  stimulated  by  their  having  to 
wait  for  another  year  before  they  can  look  on  rabbits  as 
inalienably  their  own.  If  both  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  and  the  Burials  Bill  cannot  be  got  through,  the 
Government  may  probably  think  that  it  is  the  Burials  Bill 
that  ought  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Nonconformists  are 
assured  that,  so  far  as  anything  is  certain  in  politics,  it  is 
certain  that  a  Burials  Bill  to  their  taste  will  be  passed 
by  the  present  Parliament.  They  have  won,  and  may 
view  without  much  reluctance  the  postponement  for  a 
few  months  of  the  formal  announcement  of  their  vic- 
tory. The  Employers'  Liability  Bill  cannot  so  easily 
be  abandoned.  It  raises  questions  which  excite  very 
keen  interest  in  the  minds  of  workmen,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  too  deeply  committed  to  an  approval  of  what 
the  workmen  claim  to  venture  on  disappointing  the 
expectations  it  has  aroused.  The  employers,  too,  who 
view  the  Bill  with  an  apprehension  which  it  must  be 
owned  is  by  no  means  entirely  unfounded,  would  prob- 
ably prefer  that  some  definite  course  should  be  taken,  even 
if  they  did  not  quite  approve  of  it,  rather  than  that  the 
future  of  industrial  enterprises  should  be  exposed  to  a 
painful  uncertainty.  It  may  therefore  happen  that  the 
Government  will,  when  its  Irish  Bills  are  disposed  of,  get 
through  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  and  nothing  else, 
contenting  itself  with  this  moderate  amount  of  success, 
with  its  Budget,  with  the  passing  of  a  few  Bills  that  may 
not  be  seriously  opposed,  and  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  has  shown  that  it  loves  Ireland,  if  not  wisely,  yet  too 
well. 


BELGIUM  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

THE  despatches,  or  some  of  them,  which  have  passed 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Belgian  Government  have 
been  published  in  Rome,  but  they  do  not  do  much  to  ex- 
plain the  recent  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican.  The  independence  of  M.  Fr&re  Orban's 
action  in  the  matter  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
only  doing  in  office  what  he  threatened  to  do  when  in 
opposition.  In  announcing  to  the  Belgian  Minister  to  the 
Holy  See  that  he  had  accepted  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  reminded  him  that  the  Liberal  party  had  three 
times  voted  for  the  suppression  of  the  Legation,  and  he 
only  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  choosing  his  own 
time  for  taking  the  step.  After  this  and  a  similar  state- 
ment in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it  would  have 
beerj   more  straightforward  if    the    Belgian  Ministry 


had  not,  sought  to  find  the  occasion  they  wanted  m 
the  words  or  acts  of  tho  POPS,  tt  must  bo  supposed 
that  M.  FrBHE  ORBAN  intended  all  along  to  do  what  tho 
previous  action  of  the  Liberal  party  had  made  incumbent 
upon  any  Liberal  politician  who  consented  to  take  office 
without  any  intimation  that  on  this  point  ho  was  at  issuo 
with  his  supporters.  In  that  case  it  seems  a  little  mean 
to  try  to  fix  tho  responsibility  on the  POPE.  If  the  Belgian 
Minister  at  tho  Vatican  would  have  been  recalled  whatever 
the  POPE  had  done,  it  cannot  bo  truly  said  that  ho  has  been 
recalled  in  consequence  of  any  particular  step  which  tho 
Port;  has  taken.  Tho  Belgian  reasons  for  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  arc  like  the  old 
reasons  for  drinking.  If  one  had  not  served  M.  FBEHB 
ORBAN'S  purpose,  another  would  at  once  have  been  disco- 
vered. 

The  interest,  such  as  it  js,  of  this  correspondence  lies 
chiefly  in  the  relations  which  it  shows  to  exist  between  tho 
Pope  and  tho  Belgian  bishops.    Lko  XIII.  is,  above  all 
things,  a  constitutional  Pope.    He  seems  completely  abovo 
the  common  temptation  to  use  arbitrary  weapons  to  ensure 
the  progress  of  Liberal  ideas.    During  tho  long  pontificate 
of  Pius°IX.  the  bishops  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
proper  insignificance.    They  were  the  mere  agents  of  tho 
sovereign  Pontiff,  and  had  to  the  full  as  little  independenco 
as  agents  usually  have.  Under  Leo  XIII.  they  have  ceased 
to  be  the  mere  representatives  of  the  Pope,  and  have  re- 
gained something  of  the  dignity  which  they  possessed  before 
Ultramontanism,  democracy,  and  the  telegraph  had  placed 
them  in  such  constant  communication  with  Rome.  The 
result  of  this  policy  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  acceptance 
of  Leo  X  [IL's  ideas  of  government.  The  Pope  is  exceedingly 
moderate ;  the  bishops  are  often  not  at  all  moderate.  The 
Pope  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  temporal  Governments  of  Europe  ;  the  bishops  are 
often  committed  to  some  desperate  quarrel  with  their  own 
Government,  to  justify  Avhich  they  are  disposed  to  preach 
the  very  strongest  doctrines  as  to  the  general  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  civil  power.  Consequently 
the  Pope  has  either  to  adopt  his  predecessor's  methods  for 
the  attainment  of  his  own  ends,  and  dragoon  the  bishops 
into  the  acceptance  of  more  liberal  ideas  ;  or  he  has  to 
trust  to  the  slow  progress  of  a   better  spirit   in  the 
Episcopate,  and  leave  them  free  to  act  violently  now  in  the 
hope  that  hereafter  they  will  be  more  inclined  to  use 
their  restored  powers  in  Leo  XIII. 's  own  spirit.    In  his 
first  dealings   with  tho  Belgian  bishops  tho  Pope  was 
unexpectedly  fortunate.     The  bishops  had  given  him  a 
plain  right  to  interfere  by  themselves  wandering  very  far 
away  from  the  functions  ordinarily  belonging  to  spiritual 
rulers.    They  were  obviously  not  called  upon  to  abuse  the 
Belgian  Constitution,  and  when  the  newspapers  under 
their  control  took  upon  themselves  to  do  so,  the  Pope  was 
exercising  no  undue  authority  in  requesting  that  such 
discussions  should  cease.    But  when  a  bishop  claims  the 
right  of  criticizing  an  Education  Bill,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  Pope  to  deny  it  to  him.    There  would  have  been  no 
real  liberality  in  Leo  XIII.  if  he  had  tried  to  prevent  tho 
Belgian  bishops  from  speaking  their  minds  on  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  last  year  because  they  saw  more  to  disapprove- 
in  it  than  he  did.  Nor  was  the  Pope  himself  at  all  inclined 
to  think  well  of  the  measure.     It  must  be  recollected 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Pope,  the  merits  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  this  vary  greatly  in  different  countries.  What 
the  Church  would  gladly  accept  in  Prussia  or  France, 
where  the  Governments  are  hostile  and  Catholics  in  a 
minority,  she  will  not  care  to  accept  in  a  country  where 
she  thinks  that,  by  showing  fight,  she  may  make  better 
terms  for  herself.    Now  Belgium  is  just  such  a  country. 
It  is  true  the  Liberals  are  for  the  moment  in  power  ;  but 
they  hold  office  in  virtue  of  a  very  small  majority,  a 
majority  which  shows  no  signs  of  increasing  rapidly, 
and  may  easily  be  lost  altogether  by  a  single  false  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.    The  bishops  think,  not 
unnaturally,  that  in  these  circumstances  fighting  is  better 
policy  than  surrender.    When  a  Bill  which  they  dislike  is 
brought  forward,  they  have  no  idea  of  making  the  best  of 
it.    They  look  at  it  in  all  its  aspects  ;  they  set  to  work  to 
estimate  the  worst  that  can  possibly  happen  to  them  if 
it  is   passed.      If  it   turns   out,  as   it   usually  does, 
that,  when  one  thing  has  been  weighed  against  another, 
the   Church  will    rather    suffer   by  the   change,  they 
oppose  it  with  all  their  might.     The  weapons  of  their 
warfare  indeed  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual ;  but  they  are 
used  with  a  very  sufficient  spice  of  carnal  zeal.  Excom« 
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nrunications  and  refusals  of  the  Sacraments  fly  about  on 
all  sides.  In  modern  times  these  are  the  only  means  left 
to  them  of  coercing  their  flocks,  and,  as  their  flocks  have 
votes,  they  must  be  coerced  by  any  means  that  offer  them- 
selves. 

What  is  a  moderate  Pope  to  do  when  things  are  in 
this  state  ?  Necessarily  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
bishops.  He  -would  rather,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  law- 
was  left  as  it  is.  Probably  he  does  not  think  the  proposed 
change  as  disastrous  as  the  bishops  think  it ;  but  be  is 
sorry,  nevertheless,  that  it  should  bo  made.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  take  the  other  side  in  the  controversy.  He  may 
think  their  zeal  excessive  or  their  alarm  exaggerated,  but  he 
will  feel  that  the  one  is  praiseworthy  and  the  other  natural, 
and  he  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  weaken  his  influence  over 
them  by  assuming  a  tone  of  impartiality  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  misunderstood  by  both  parties.  Englishmen 
often  forget  that,  among  his  other  characteristics,  the  Pope 
is  the  head  of  a  vast  bureaucracy.  The  chief  of  a  service 
does  not  carry  his  points  by  openly  throwing  the  service 
overboard.  He  is  its  official  defender  as  regards  the  out- 
side world,  and  though  he  may  counsel  moderation  and 
ihrow  his  weight  on  the  side  of  compromise,  he  will  be 
careful  to  do  so  with  many  expressions  of  fellow-feeling, 
and  many  assurances  that  he  is  at  one  with  his  subordi- 
nates as  to  the  character  of  the  opposition  they  have  to 
encounter,  and  that  he  only  differs  from  them  as  regards 
the  methods  of  meeting  it. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  general  drift  of  the  Pope's 
communications  with  the  Belgian  bishops  while  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  was  under  discussion  ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  Government  which  was  on  the  look-out  for  an  oc- 
casion of  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  him,  and 
which  meant  to  manufacture  one  if  none  turned  up,  would 
find  what  it  wanted  somewhere  or  other  in  the  course  of  the 
correspondence.    The  bishops  made  the  most  of  the  sup- 
port they  had  from  the  Vatican  ;  the  Belgian  Government 
made  the  most  of  the  counter-assurances  received  from 
the  same  quarter ;  and  the  Pope  himself  was  probably  not 
disinclined  to  allow  each  party  to  suppose  that  ho  was  a 
little  more  friendly  to  it  than  he  really  was.  A  disposition 
of  this  sort  is  easily  misrepresented  by  unfriendly  critics, 
and  no  critic  is  more  unfriendly  than  the  man  who 
wants  to  pick  a  quarrel.     It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  compare  the  statements   made   on  each  side, 
or   to   try   to   estimate   the   relative   accuracy  of  the 
■descriptions  which  they  give  of  the  cause  of  the  breach. 
In  the  present  attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Belgium,  as 
in  France,  a  breach  was  inevitable.    The  only  way  in 
which  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  could  have  been  met 
without  one  would  have  been  the  State's  restricting  the 
clergy  within  their  own  sphere,  and  leaving  them  entirely 
*m#fj3.1ested  within  that  sphere.    This  is  a  policy  which  is 
not  to  be  had  from  Continental  Liberals  at  present.  They 
are  far  too  angry  at  finding  that  the  Church  is  not 
tumbling  to  pieces,  as,  according  to  their  calculations, 
it  should  do,  to  maintain  even  the  appearance  of  in- 
difference.    In  Belgium,  where  parties   are   still  very 
equally  balanced,  the  prudence  of  the  course  which  the 
Liberals  seem  disposed  to  adopt  is  even  more  doubtful 
than  in  France, 


THE  WHIGS  AND  THE  TARTY  OF  MOVEMENT. 

•rpHE  most  remarkable  occurrence  since  the  general 
L  election  is  the  secession  of  the  Whigs  from  the  Minis- 
terial majority  on  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill.  Politicians 
widely  differing  in   opinion   agree  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  protest  against  the  policy   of  the 
Government,  and  more    than  one  section  regrets  the 
early  disclosure  of  a  political  schism   which  had  for 
some  time  been  obviously  inevitable.    Moderate  Liberals 
congratulated   themselves   too   hastily    on   the  facility 
for  "reuniting  the   party  which   was   offered  by  the 
general  acceptance  of  a  negative  issue.     The  revolu- 
tionary  faction,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  its  head,  urged  the 
suppression  of  internal  differences  in  a  common  hostility 
to  the  foreign  and  Indian  policy  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield  S 
Government.    The  Nonconformists  ostentatiously  post- 
poned the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  ;  proposals  of 
Irish  legislation  were  slurred  over  in  indefinite  phrases  ; 
and  even  Mr.  Goscuen,  who  afterwards  declined  to  join  the 
new  Ministry,  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  against ;a 
continuance  of  Conservative  rule.    It  was  easy  to  unite  in 


a  denunciation  of  measures  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self sometimes  argued,  involved  no  political  theory  or 
principle.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Afghan  war  had 
no  connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  with  the  rights  of  property.  To  engage  in  a 
conscientious  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  it  was  only  necessary  to  be  in  some  sense  a  Liberal 
partisan.  Many  of  those  who  aided  the  movement  have 
since  doubted  whether  the  late  Ministry  was  the  worst  on 
record.  Even  if  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  was  justly 
charged  with  a  turbulent  foreign  policy,  assaults  on 
domestic  institutions  are  more  troublesome  and  more 
alarming.  The  Prime  Minister,  with  an  irresistible 
majority  at  his  back,  will  not  be  content,  as  in 
his  last  term  of  office,  with  harassing  every  separate 
interest.  In  a  few  weeks  his  legislative  projects  have 
alienated  many  of  his  most  loyal  supporters.  The  breach 
may  perhaps  be  temporarily  patched  up,  but  the  divergence 
of  policy  will  be  permanent.  The  measures  affecting  pro- 
perty in  land  which  are  announced  for  next  Session  will 
be  more  comprehensive  than  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill, 
though  they  can  scarcely  be  more  nnjust  in  principle. 
The  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  counties  will  perhaps 
be  more  seriously  considered  when  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
recent  acts  of  its  promoters. 

Some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  devoted  supporters  re- 
gard with  apprehension  and  regret  the  impending  breach 
between  the  Liberal  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  move- 
ment ;  but  remonstrances  and  insinuated  threats  will  alike 
fail  to  prevent  a  rupture.  The  malcontents  are  in  vain 
reminded  of  the  success  of  tenant-farmer  candidates  in 
some  county  constituencies,  and  it  is  useless  to  warn 
them  that  they  may  lose  their  seats  and  see  a  pure- 
Liberal  majority  "pledged  to- land  reforms  of  a  decided  oha- 
"  racter,  which  they  themselves  wouldhave  no  opportunity 
"  of  moderating  or  even  discssssing."  They  already  per- 
ceive their  inability  to<  moderate-  or  to1  discuss  with  effect 
one  of  the  most  iniqmitous  of  so-called  land  reforms.  It' 
they  had  assisted  Mr.  Gladstone  in  passing  the  Irish.  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  they  would  have  been  not  unjustly  taxed 
with  selfish  inconsistency  if  thsy  hereafter  resisted  the 
application  of  similar  doctrines  to  themselyes.  It  iff  true 
that  their  opposition  or  abstention  has  betrayed  their 
numerical  weakness.  After  the  foss  of  more  than  seventy 
adherents,  Mr..  Gladstone  was  still  able  to'  overvrhelm, 
argument  and  justice  by  a  remaining  majority  of  eighty. 
If  every  member  of  the  Liberal  party  had  voted  according 
to  his  sincere  convictions,,  it  is-  doubtful  whether  the 
second  reading  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  would  have 
been  carried.  The  extreme  Radicals  aire-  justly  con- 
fident in  their  strength  ;.  but  the-  best  of  them  -would 
wish  to  be  kept  in  countenance,  as  in  former  times,,  by 
some  of  the  representatives  of  rank  and  property.  The 
apologies  for  spoliation  which  sacs-  founded!  on  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Lord  Haetingtoit:  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
measures  stand  on  too  narrow  a  basis  ;.  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  solitary  Whig  oecupant  of  the  Treasury 
Bench  may  soon  begin  to.  waver.  While  Mr:  Glass-tone 
and  Mr.  Forster  talk  of  comprehensive  dealing  with  Irish 
land,  Lord  Kartington  proposes,  to.  inquire  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870  ought  to  be  extended  or  re- 
stricted. In  the  meantime  no  blame'  attaches  to.  a  states- 
man who  is  reluctant  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  party 
to  which  he  has  uniformly  belonged.  The  appeals  of  the 
more  scrupulous  Radicals  to  the  reluctant  Whigs  who  are 
dropping  behind  are  sincere*  and  not  discreditable.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  try  experiments  on  property  with  the 
cheerful  acquiescence  of  some  of  the  greatest  hereditary 
landowners.  The  rude  suppression  of  plutocracy  by  the 
votes  of  mechanics  and  laborers  is  only  desired  by  Eng- 
lish Jacobins. 

It  will  not  be  the  smallest  of  the  injuries  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  have  inflicted  on  his  country  if  he  succeeds 
in  dissolving  the  historical  union  of  the  Whigs  with  the 
Liberal  party.  As  long  as  the  struggle  lasted  between 
Parliament  and  the  Crown,  the  families  which  had 
effected  the  Revolution  of  1688  were  the  natural  ad- 
vocates  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
representatives  in  later  generations  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  have  habitually  maintained  popular  principles ; 
and  thoy  have  been  rewarded  for  their  services  by  un- 
disputed pre-eminence  in  office  and  in  the  guidance 
of  the  party.  Although  they  sometimes  excited  dis- 
content by  their  oligarchical  exclusiveness,  their  less 
privileged  followers  were  ordinarily  content  with  a  modest 
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share  of  power  nnd  emolument.  In  one  of  Lord  Pai.meu-  1 
stone's  Cabinets  it  was  assorted  that  all  his  oolleagues 
wore  descended  from  a  common  ancestress  who  had  been 
alive  within  the  present  contury.  It  would  bo  a  mistake 
to  snpposo  that  the  aristocrat  ie  Whites  were  not  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  principles  which  they  professed.  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  was  for  several  years  their  leader, 
was  a  thoroughly  zealous  reformer;  while  Lord  PALMEBSTOK, 
who  was  much  less  eager  for  change,  was  never  accepted 
by  the  hereditary  Whigs  as  one  of  themselves.  Tho  lato 
Lord  GiiKY  proposed  the  reform  of  Parliament  in  his  youth, 
and  effected  it  in  his  later  years.  His  successor,  tho 
present  Earl,  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  pro- 
moting negro  emancipation  and  tho  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  It  is  to  his  class  that  tho  country  has  been  in- 
debted for  the  non-coincidence  of  political  divisions  with 
the  lines  of  social  stratification.  A  Whig  Ministry  or  a 
Whig  Opposition  was  only  possible  in  a  country  where 
fundamental  principles  were  undisputed.  A  partial  and 
temporary  suspension  of  tho  payment  of  rent  by  Act 
of  Parliament  is  inconsistent  with  the  convictions  and 
instincts  of  the  entire  Whig  party. 

Tho  catastrophe  which  approaches,  if  it  has  not  already 
arrived,  might  have  been  long  postponed  but  for  the  com- 
bination in  Mr.  Gladstone's  person  of  the  genius  of  a 
great  orator  and  the  position  of  a  conspicuous  statesman 
with  the  temper  of  a  demagogue.  His  restless  ambition 
has  already  disintegrated  the  great  majority  which  his 
energy  and  eloquence  had  organized.  The  late  Govern- 
ment, during  six  years  of  office,  lost  only  two  supporters, 
of  whom  one  has  since  formally  rejoined  the  party.  It 
is  true  that  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  were 
important  political  personages  ;  but  their  position  renders 
more  remarkable  the  fact  that  they  were  not  attended  in 
their  retirement  by  a  single  follower.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  whether  Lord  Derby's  newly-formed 
alliance  with  the  Liberal  party  will  survive  the  discussion 
of  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  not 
yet  attained  the  same  official  rank,  but  his  resignation  is 
understood  to  express  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  powerful 
body ;  and  his  position  as  a  great  Irish  landlord  who 
is  known  to  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  tenantry  entitles  his  judgment  to  considerable 
weight.  Coalition  with  the  Conservatives  will  pro- 
bably be  deferred  for  the  present ;  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  accelerated.  The  dissatisfied 
Liberals  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  anxious  on  all  convenient 
occasions  to  exhibit  and  proclaim  their  fidelity  to  the 
party  ;  but  the  conflict  of  principles  will  not  fail  to  recur. 
Personal  feeling  will  disincline  them  to  follow  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  with  all  his 
ability  and  good  qualities,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of 
forming  and  consolidating  a  new  political  organization. 
If  there  were  a  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
Liberal-Conservative  party  might  gradually  acquire  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  A  Disraeli  in  his  vigour 
would  break  up  the  majority,  and  perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment, within  twelve  months,  though  he  might  possibly 
not  be  able  to  take  its  place.  Want  of  discipline  and 
serious  purpose  in  the  Conservative  ranks  may  tend 
to  save  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  consequences  of  his 
mistakes.  Nothing  can  be  sillier  than  speeches  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obstructing  business,  or  impertinent  criti- 
cisms on  Mr.  Gladstone's  management  of  his  private 
estate.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  undoubtedly  disapproves 
of  levity  and  impropriety,  but  he  fails  to  enforce  the 
moderation  and  prudence  which  can  alone  render  a 
minority  formidable.  The  party  ought  to  bo  ready  to 
profit  by  such  opportunities  as  that  which  may  perhaps  be 
afforded  if  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  war  upon  Turkey,  or 
iorms  an  offensive  alliance  with  Russia. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS  AND  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

rriHE  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
-L  present  state  of  the  law  of  libel  seem  to  have  pre- 
pared their  Report  on  the  principle  which  has  lately  been 
applied  to  legislation  generally.  They  have  not  called 
any  witnesses  ;  but,  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  sufficient 
information  has  been  collected  by  a  former  Committee, 
this  is  a  matter  on  which  they  may  claim  to  use  their 
own  judgment.  The  Report  founded  on  this  informa- 
tion is  not  equally  removed  from  criticism.  One  object 
of  appointing  a  Select  Committee  is  to  get  a  body  of 


j  ovidonco  digested  for  tho  benefit  of  (lie  Mouse  of  Com- 
!  mom).  For  this  purpose  such  a  Keport  uh  that  which 
this  particular  Committee  has  thrown  upon  the  table 
is  xittorly  valueless.  It  states  tho  conclusion  at  which 
tho  Committee  have  arrived,  but  it  gives  no  reason 
why  this  conclusion  should  bo  better  than  any  other. 
Tho  lieport  seems  to  have  been  constructed  with  an 
eyo  merely  to  speed.  The  theory  that  it  does  not  much 
matter  what  you  say,  provided  that  you  say  something, 
and  say  it  quickly,  is  a  very  good  ono  when  applied  to 
speeches  at  a  wedding-breakfast;  but  it  is  less  appro- 
priate when  it  is  applied  to  tho  Report  of  .a  Select  Com- 
mittee. In  this  instance  the  Committco  began  by  unduly 
limiting  the  scope  of  their  inquiry,  and  ended  by  making 
a  most  important  and  doubtful  recommendation,  without 
giving  a  single  reason  for  the  change  they  advise.  The 
matter  referred  to  them  was  tho  present  state  of  the  law 
of  libel ;  but  they  have  considered  no  part  of  this  law, 
except  that  "  affecting  civil  actions  and  criminal  prosecu- 
"  tions  for  newspaper  libel,"  while  their  Report  deals 
with  only  a  singlo  point  even  of  tho  part  considered. 
As  regards  "  tho  extension  of  privilege  to  newspaper 
"  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting,"  the 
Committee  have  formed  an  opinion.  "  After  careful  con- 
"  sideration,"  they  "  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  balance  of  convenience  requires  that  further  protection 
"  should  be  given  to  such  reports."  It  is  not  stated  why 
the  balance  of  convenience  requires  this.  It  is  enough  for 
Parliament  and  tho  public  that  the  Committee  think  so. 
This  view  of  the  function  of  a  Select  Committee  has  the 
fault  of  making  it  both  judge  and  jury.  It  has  hitherto 
been  considered  that  the  more  nearly  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee resembles  a  charge  to  a  jury  the  better  its  purpose- 
is  fulfilled.  The  House  of  Commons  was  supposed  to- 
want  to  have  the  evidence  on  both  sides  succinctly  stated, 
andthe  considerations  which  ought  to  determine  their  verdict 
set  out  side  by  side.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
the  House  only  wants  to  be  told  what  to  do,  in  the  fewest 
possible  words.  Newspaper  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  public  meetings  require  further  protection. 
Do  not  waste  time  in  asking  questions,  but  give  them 
the  further  protection  they  require.  Never  mind  what 
the  reasons  for  making  the  change  are ;  we  know  them, 
and  that  should  be  enough  for  you.  If  you  want  some- 
thing that  at  all  events  looks  like  a  reason,  take  the 
balance  of  convenience.  This  is  a  nice  elastic  phrase,  and 
suggests  an  argument  which  is  not  easily  refuted.  The 
balance  of  convenience  may  be  simply  the  convenience  of 
newspaper  proprietors  ;  we  do  not  say  whether  it  is  any- 
thing more  or  not.  It  is  sufficient  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  this  mysterious  balance  inclines  on  the  side 
of  a  change  in  the  law. 

When  a  Select  Committee  assumes  this  autocratic  tone, 
and  gives  its  conclusions  without  its  reasons,  the  readers 
of  its  report  are  driven  to  be  autocratic  in  their  turn. 
The  balance  of  convenience  seems  to  us  to  incline  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  indicated  by  the  Committee. 
Had  the  Committee  condescended  to  bandy  arguments 
we  might  very  possibly  have  been  convinced.  But  in 
the  absence  of  anything  of  the  kind  our  opinion 
remains  what  it  was.  It  is  right  that  the  conductors  of 
newspapers  should  receive  reasonable  protection  ;  but  the 
"  balance  of  convenience  requires  "  that  the  public  should 
receive  some  protection  as  well.  If  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  be  adopted,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  this 
protection  is  to  come  from.  The  newspapers  which  would 
publish  libels  if  they  could  do  so  without  risk  may  not  be 
numerous,  but  such  journals  exist ;  and  if  the  law  of  libel 
is  altered  as  the  Committee  suggest,  they  will  be  likely  to 
increase  and  multiply.  The  proposed  liberty  of  publishing 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  will  make 
their  interesting  task  very  much  easier.  Provided  that  a. 
public  meeting  is  "  lawfully  convened  for  a  lawful  pur- 
pose," and  is  open  to  the  public,  and  the  report  is 
fair  and  accurate  and  published  without  malice,  and  the 
publication  of  the  matter  complained  of  is  for  the  public 
benefit,  these  reports  are  to  be  privileged.  There  is  not 
one  of  these  conditions  which  a  libellous  report  may  not 
be  expected  to  satisfy.  What  the  Committee  mean  by  the 
lawful  convening  of  a  public  meeting  it  is  impossible  to 
say — unless  they  are  under  the  impression  that  it  must  bo 
done  by  the  town  bellman.  They  might  at  least  have 
given  some  instances  of  what  is  an  unlawful  convening  of 
a  public  meeting.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  what  is 
not  a  lawful  purpose  for  a  public  meeting.    No  ina.t.te.r 
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how  private  may  be  the  grudge  which  tbe  meeting  is 
designed  to  gratify,  the  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  colour- 
ably  described  as  a  matter'  of  public  interest  will  not  be 
many.  As  to  the  meeting  being  open  to  the  public,  the 
more  public  the  proceedings  are  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
author  of  a  slander.  He  will  have  more  people  to  listen 
to  him  in  the  first  instance,  and.  presumably  more  people 
to  read  his  speech  afterwards.  Supposing  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  meeting  arc  malicious,  there  will  be  no 
temptation  to  newspaper  proprietors  to  make  the  reports 
of  them  anything  but  accurate.  The  speakers  will  have 
provided  sufficiently  libellous  matter,  and  all  that  the  news- 
paper will  have  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  it  is  reproduced 
word  for  word.  It  will  be  hai'd  to  show  that  an  accurate 
report  of  a  public  meeting  can  possibly  be  malicious.  It 
will  have  been  printed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business, 
just  as  reports  of  half  a  hundred  meetings  which  are 
not  libellous  are  printed,  and  where  can  be  the  malice  in 
this  ?  As  to  the  question  of  public  benefit,  the  conductors 
of  newspapers  must  be  allowed  to  incline  to  the  side  of 
their  own  trade.  It  is  for  the  public  benefit  that  every- 
thing that  goes  on  should  be  noted,  and  as  soon  as  a 
public  meeting  is  annomiced,  a  newspaper  proprietor  is 
justified  in  thinking  that  his  readers  will  expect  to  see 
some  account  of  it. 

What  is  likely  to  happen,  therefore,  will  be  something 
of  this  kind.  The  conductors  of  a  low  newspaper  wish 
to  libel  some  particular  person  or  body  of  persons,  or  to 
help  some  one  else  in  libelling  them.  If  these  persons 
have  no  public  position  whatever,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
turn  the  new  law  to  much  account.  Even  under  the  lax 
safeguards  suggested  by  the  Committee,  the  report  of  a 
public  meeting  convened  to  discuss  the  relations  between 
a  man  and  his  wife  would  scarcely  bo  held  privileged. 
But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  very  small  publicity 
afforded  by  thinly-attended  meetings  might  be  most 
mischievously  extended  by  the  appearance  of  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  in  a  newspaper,  without  its  being  possible  to 
prove  that  this  report  offended  against  any  of  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Committee.  What  would  bring 
the  conductors  of  a  newspaper  within  the  reach  of  the 
law  if  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  their  newspaper  will 
have  no  such  consequences  if  it  appears  there  at  second- 
hand. It  will  then  cease  to  be  a  libel,  and  become  merely 
a  fair  and  accurate  report  of  a  slander.  Unfortunately 
this  fair  and  accurate  report  of  a  slander  will  be  jusb  as 
annoying  and  just  as  injurious  as  a  libel,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive what  the  balance  of  convenience  can  be  which  requii'es 
that  it  shall  be  specially  protected.  A  report  of  a  speech 
at  a  public  meeting  is  a  very  much  more  formidable  thing 
than  the  original  speech,  and  when  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  conductors  of  a  newspaper  to  say  whether  this  addi- 
tional terror  shall  or  shall  not  be  given  to  it,  we  fail  to 
see  why  they  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  their 
act.  The  man  who  provides  a  bow  for  the  shooting  of  an 
arrow  has  no  right  to  plead  that  he  did  not  make  the 
arrow.  It  is  through  him  that  the  arrow  is  enabled  to 
hit  its  mark,  and  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
injury  which  it  inflicts. 


THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

IT  was  natural  enough  that  a  genial  atmosphere  of 
hilarious  triumph  should  reign  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Cobden  Club  last  Saturday.  Although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  principles  of  that  Club  in  matters  economic  are 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  either  political  party,  the 
■Cobden  Club  dinner  has  not  usually  been  a  purely 
neutral  celebration.  The  joy  of  the  members  over^j  the 
spread  of  their  principles  was  not  a  little  heightened  by 
the  consideration  of  the  present  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Ministry.  They  had  a  prominent  member 
of  that  Ministry  to  preside,  and  they  could  and  did  boast 
that  almost  the  entire  Cabinet  are  members  of  their 
Society.  Moreover,  the  complexion  of  affairs  at  home,  if 
not  abroad,  is  this  year  more  calculated  to  excite  hila- 
rity in  the  minds  of  the  Cobden  Club  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time  past.  The  extreme  pressure  of  com- 
mercial ill-fortune  which  last  year  squeezed  out  cries 
in  England  for  reciprocity  has  relaxed,  and  the  vexed 
subject  of  the  sugar  bounties  seems  likely  to  be  dealt  with 
satisfactorily  by  an  alteration  of  the  French  proceed- 
ings. Although  no  European  nation  except  England  has 
frankly  adopted  Free-trade  as  a  general  governing  prin- 


ciple of  international  economics,  thei'e  are  few  nations  of 
any  prominence  which  have  not  made  concessions  more 
or  less  important  to  that  principle.  The  wavering  ortho- 
doxy of  France,  the  most  important  of  all,  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  vouched  for  by  the  presence  of  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  ;  and  a  contingent  of  distinguished  foreigners, 
ranging  from  "gentlemen  of  the  United  States"  to 
"  secretaries  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,"  supported  the 
French  Ambassador.  M.  de  Lesseps  represented  the 
material  forces  which  have  aided  the  moral  agencies  of 
Free-ti\ade  in  facilitating  communication  between  dif- 
ferent countries,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  company 
might  bo  said  to  be  sufficiently  and  comfortably  cosmo- 
politan. 

Lord  Spencer's  address  must  be  allowed  considerable 
credit  as  a  display  of  the  political  tact  and  common  sense 
which  have  at  least  once  before  distinguished  his  family 
in  the  history  of  England.  The  part  he  had  to  play  was 
perhaps  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  looked.  He  was  expected 
not  merely  to  deliver  a  panegyric  upon  Free-trade  prin- 
ciples and  to  indulge  in  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
period  of  their  general  acceptance.  His  business  was  also 
to  justify  the  ways  of  the  Government  to  man,  keeping  as 
closely  to  the  principles  of  the  body  he  was  addressing 
as  possible.  This  he  did  in  a  manner  sufficiently  dex- 
terous, though,  of  course,  not  such  as  will  bear  serious 
examination  from  the  political  point  of  view.  But  his 
speech  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  ingenious  party  speech, 
of  the  kind  which  can  safely  be  delivered  to  a  sym- 
pathizing audience.  When  Lord  Spencer  expressed  his 
inability  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  Afghan  war, 
when  he  asserted  eloquently  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  uphold  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  waiter,  of  unsound  political  principles  and 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  may  have  muttered  to 
himself,  Quid  hcec  ad  Ijphicli  boves  ?  Seere  Ali  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  question.  But  the  guests  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  thus  critical,  and,  like  Mr.  Tennyson's  Northern 
Farmer,  no  doubt  thought  that  Lord  Spencer  said  what 
he  ought  to  have  said.  Of  the  other  speeches,  that  of  M. 
ChallemeIj-Lacour  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable. 
The  new  French  Ambassador  fully  justified  his  reputation 
as  a  clever  man  and  a  practical  politician.  It  must  have 
given  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  to  those  of  his  hearers  who 
understood  French  to  know  that  they  had  unconsciously 
won  the  prize  traditionally  promised  to  the  inventor  of  a 
new  pleasure.  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  it  appears,  has  for 
ten  yoars  been  solaced  in  his  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments by  seeing  his  name  printed  in  the  "  charming  " 
publications  of  the  Cobden  Club.  The  French  Am- 
bassador also  complimented  the  whitebait,  which  some 
of  his  countrymen  have  profanely  compared  to  gudgeon. 
But  when  M.  Challemee-Lacour  came  to  speak  of  "  the 
"  violent  opposition  of  clever  men  who,  with  infinite  art, 
"  make  use  of  real  suffering  to  foment  agitations  by 
"  which  they  expect  to  profit,"  he  became  still  more  prac- 
tical and  interesting.  The  impossibility,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  a  return  to  Protection  on  the  part  of  any  country 
which  has  once  taken  to  Free-trade,  is  a  point  too  much 
neglected  by  ardent  free-traders,  who,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to 
denounce  their  antagonists  for  lack  of  intelligence,  or 
to  use  the  old  arguments  for  the  establishment,  rather 
than  the  retention,  of  Free-trade.  The  French  Ambassador 
may  also  be  said  to  have  done  good  service  by  emphati- 
cally declaring  his  resolution  "  not  to  forget  or  neglect  the 
"  least  legitimate  interest  of  his  own  country."  There  is 
a  form  of  cosmopolitanism  to  which  some  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  are  very  much  in- 
clined, and  which  consists  in  pooh-poohing  and  denouncing 
attention  to  the  interests  of  their  own  country.  To  these 
persons,  who  are  politicians  rather  than  economists,  the 
very  word  "interest"  is  something  of  a  red  rag.  It  may 
have  been  instructive,  and  should  certainly  have  been 
notable,  to  them  that  a  speaker  who  had  just  pro-  ( 
fessed  the  fullest  orthodoxy  in  the  Free-trade  sense, 
and  whose  political  opinions  they  certainly  cannot  call 
narrow  or  backward,  should  make  this  reservation.  Of 
the  remaining  speeches  there  were  some  which  were 
curious,  but  none  that  were  important.  M  de  Lesseps,  as 
was  inevitable,  talked  a  good  deal  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
the  past,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
futuro — a  future  which,  as  a  man  who  is  nothing  if  not 
sanguine,  he  spoke  of  as  assured.  M.  Tcheraz,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  must  have  afforded 
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tlio  audience  as  much  edification  as   any  speaker.  M. 

Ti'UKUAz,  like  a  pood  many  Continental  orators,  appears 
to  havo  modellod  liis  eloqncnco  on  that  of  M.  Victoi: 
Hugo;  ami  ho  enunciated  vigorous  propositions  about  war 
and  peace,  and  sucli  liko  things,  quite  in  tlio  stylo  of 
the  staccato  sentences  of  tho  great  Frenchman.  English 
after-dinner  oratory  is  not.  often  diversified  by  theso  tire- 
works,  so  that  thoso  of  M.  TcmoiiAz  must  havo  had  tho 
merit,  raro  on  such  occasions,  of  novelty. 

Thero  was  only  ono  address  which  was  of  a  bcllicoso 
character,  and  that  ono  perhaps  demands  sorao  slight 
notice.  Lord  Spencer  had  dealt  in  his  speech  with 
what  is  called  tho  land  question  mi  a  manner  in- 
tended to  express  tho  sentiments  of  a  Liberal  and  a 
landlord  rolled  into  one,  but  this  reference  did  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Baxter.  Mr.  Baxter  -wants  a  radical  re- 
form in  tho  Land-laws.  No  pottering,  tinkering,  hall- 
hearted  compromise  will  satisfy  this  thoroughgoing  poli- 
tician, and  he  is  reported  to  havo  risen  to  the  level  of 
after-dinner  jocularity  by  declaring  that,  if  tho  Govern- 
ment fail  in  their  duty,  they  shall  not  be  tho  guests 
of  the  Cobdcn  Club  next  year.  Now  it  is  perhaps 
not  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  Cobden  Club  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  business  with  tho  Land-laws 
whatever.  The  phrase  "  Free-trade  in  land  "  is  perhaps 
ono  of  the  most  question-begging  of  the  many  question- 
begging  phrases  which  wander  about  tho  political  field.  In 
no  legitimate  sense  is  free-trade  in  land  an  analogous 
demand  to  the  demand  for  free-trade  in  corn  and  sugar. 
The  system  of  "  simple  and  ready  transfer  of  land,"  at 
which  Lord  Spencer  modestly  aims,  might  possibly  be  said 
to  possess  some  faint  flavour  of  this  analogy.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  simple  and 
ready  transfer  of  land  itself  is  at  present  prevented  by  any 
positive  legal  restrictions,  still  less  by  positive  legal 
restrictions  which  bear  any  relation  to  protective  duties. 
Nor  is  the  simple  and  ready  transfer  of  land  by  any  means 
the  radical  reform  in  the  Land-laws  which  Mr.  Baxter 
wants.  It  already  exists  in  practice  in  some  parts  of 
England,  notably  in  Lincolnshire  ;  it  has  been  taken 
in  hand  by  Lord  Cairns,  who  certainly  is  not  Mr.  Baxter's 
ideal  of  a  radical  reformer,  and  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  it  are  rather  obstacles  of  custom  and  of  indi- 
vidual interest  than  of  anything  else.  The  essence  of 
Free-trade  is  that  a  man  shall  be  able  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own,  free  from  legal  restrictions,  to  take  his  pro- 
perty to  the  best  market,  or  to  keep  it  back  from  that 
market  if  he  pleases.  The  essence  of  all  proposals  of  radical 
reforms  of  the  Land-laws  with  which  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  acquainted  is  that  a  man  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  It  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  say  what  import  Mr.  Baxter  may 
attach  to  the  phrase  he  nse3  ;  and  that  phrase  must  be 
taken  in  its  usual  sense,  in  default  of  any  special  ex- 
planation. But  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  draw  the 
distinction  we  have  drawn,  especially  in  a  country  where 
perpetual  assertion  is  so  likely  to  produce  general 
assent  as  it  is  nowadays  in  England.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  say  how  far  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  excluded  from  the  next 
Cobden  Club  dinner,  may  affect  the  Government.  Lord 
Spencer,  at  any  rate,  does  not  seem  very  evidently  in- 
clined to  cut  down  the  tree  upon  which  he  himself  sits. 
There  must  also,  we  should  think,  havo  been  not  a  few 
members  even  of  tho  Cobden  Club  who  perceived  the  fallacy 
which  underlay  Mr.  Baxter's  speech.  A  man  is  certainly 
not  a  Protectionist  because  he  wishes  for  the  maintenance 
of  large  estates,  because  he  disbelieves  in  peasant  pro- 
prietorship as  a  panacea  for  social  woes,  because  he  believes 
in  freedom  of  bequest  and  freedom  of  contract,  or  even 
(though  Mr.  Baxter's  hair  will  probably  stand  on  end  at 
this)  because  he  believes  in  entail.  However,  there  is  no 
need  to  argue  out  this  point,  which  is  self-evident  as  soon  as 
any  onegives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  it.  The  Cobden 
Club  has  had  its  dinner,  and  has,  let  us  hope,  arisen  refreshed 
to  grapple  once  more  with  the  task  of  converting  tho 
nations  of  the  earth  to  the  principles  of  Free- trade  proper. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  nations  of  tho  earth  still 
require  a  good  deal  of  converting.  Mr.  Baxter  is  con- 
vinced that  a  new  and  very  interesting  pamphlet — the 
newest  of  M.  Challemel-Lecooe's  charming  books — will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Americans  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
their  protective  system.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  should 
like  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  live  to  see  it.  Then  there  is 
Australia,  a  perfect  "  mother  of  heresies,"  as  far  as  Free- 


trado  is  concerned,    Tho  Cobden  Club  has  its  work  cub 

out  for  it,  work  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  ami  highly 

In nelicial  character,  without  going  out  of  its  way  to  call 

by  tho  name  of  Frcc-trado  things  which  havo  not 
the  slightest  logical  connexion  with  that  economic  prin- 
ciple. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

THE  General  Order  in  which  the  Duke  of  Cam B U DG D 
conveys  to  the  Volunteers  the  QtJBEn'S  congratula- 
tions on  tho  completion  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  tho  ex- 
istence of  tho  force  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  move- 
ment which  has  from  tho  first  been  distinguished  by  its 
straightforward  good  sense.  With  rare  exceptions  tho 
Volunteers  have  appreciated  their  own  powers  with  re- 
markable accuracy.  They  believed  at  starting  that  they 
were  worth  more  than  the  War  Office  thought,  and  they 
have  not  allowed  their  heads  to  be  turned  by  the  foolish 
praise  of  which  they  have  sometimes  been  the  object 
since.  If  they  had  listened  to  professional  advico 
in  tho  first  instance,  they  would  have  pitched  their 
ambition  at  a  very  modest  level  indeed.  Soldiers 
allowed  that  Volunteers  might  be  useful  in  garri- 
son ;  but,  except  behind  fortifications,  they  evidently 
regarded  them  as  only  a  more  ambitions  kind  of  camp- 
foilowcrs.  The  Volunteers  formed  a  higher  opinion 
of  their  own  capacity.  They  argued  that  what  a  recruit 
who  had  no  enthusiasm  for  the  service  as  distinct  from 
the  pay  could  learn  by  constant  drill,  a  recruit  who  en- 
listed entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  service  might  learn  by 
intermittent  drill.  They  admitted  that  constant  drill 
might  make  soldiering  a  matter  of  habit ;  but  they  looked 
to  intelligence  and  zeal  to  give  a  kind  of  proficiency  which 
should  take  the  place  of  habit.  So  far  as  it  is  safe  to 
speak  positively  of  a  force  which  has  never  yet  been 
tested  in  actual  warfare,  their  estimate  of  themselves 
has  turned  out  correct.  Not  a  Volunteer  review  is  now 
held  at  which  the  Volunteers  do  not  go  through  move- 
ments which  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought 
useless  to  ask  from  any  but  regular  troops.  Their  im- 
provement in  marksmanship  has  kept  pace  with  their 
improvement  in  drill,  and  at  the  meeting  which  is  now  in 
progress  at  Wimbledon  shooting  which  would  once  have 
been  thought  almost  marvellous  will  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  A  force  of  which  this  can  be  said  has  some  title 
to  be  congratulated  by  its  Sovereign.  The  Queen  would 
be  hard  to  please  if  she  did  not  find  ground  for  satisfaction 
in  the  "  numerical  strength,  high  training,  and  discipline  " 
of  the  Volunteers. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  movement  was  popular 
and  successful,  the  Volunteers  were  occasionally  spoken  of  as 
though  they  needed  neither  pains  nor  practice  to  be  at 
once  the  equal  of  any  troops  in  the  world.  It  is  much  to 
their  credit  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  deceived  by  this 
language.  Had  they  been  so,  they  might  havo  been  unin- 
tentionally encouraged  in  their  error  by  the  military  autho- 
rities. Partly  from  a  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  making 
tho  force  a  serious  element  in  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  partly  from  the  natural  indisposition  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  entire  obedience  to  have  recourse  to  argument  or 
persuasion,  the  War  Office  would  have  been  quite  ready  to 
make  the  work  of  the  Volunteers  easy.  It  was  usually  as 
a  concession  to  their  own  wishes  that  any  fresh  duties 
were  exacted  from  them.  If  they  had  done  nothing  more 
than  was  commanded  them,  they  would  have  been  but  un- 
profitable servants.  Happily  a  service  which  is  taken  up 
from  choice  becomes  interesting  in  strict  proportion  to 
the  demands  which  it  makes.  The  Volunteers  found  that 
the  harder  their  work  became  tho  better  they  liked  it. 
They  did  not  ask  to  be  called  good  soldiers,  but  to  be  made 
good  soldiers  ;  and  with  this  view  they  welcomed  every 
opportunity  of  doing  voluntarily  what  the  regular  soldier 
docs  because  he  is  obliged  to  do  it.  The  reviews  which 
at  the  beginning  were  valued  chiefly  as  holidays  have  by 
degrees  taken  a  more  military  shape.  The  men  engaged 
in  them  have  of  their  own  free  choice  foregone  much  that 
would  have  made  them  more  enjoyable  in  the  former 
character,  and  have  aimed  above  all  things  at  making  them 
useful  as  occasions  of  military  practice.  Of  course  there 
is  necessarily  much  room  for  criticism  when  so  motley  a 
force  is  brought  together  at  long  intervals  and  for  very 
short  periods.  But  criticism  finds  less  to  do  every  year. 
Now  and  again  some  outburst  of  irritation — as  at  Hull  a 
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short  time  back — shows  that  a  particular  corps  has  for- 
gotten its  military  obligations  ;  but  the  return  to  discipline 
and  good  sense  is  rarely  long  delayed. 

Lord  Derby  remarked  the  other  day  that  the  success  of 
the  Volunteer  movement  was  a  striking  tribute  to  the  old- 
fashioned  view  of  the  superiority  of  private  over  State 
action.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  State  spoiled 
everything  it  touched,  and  that  the  main  secret  of  useful 
reform  was  to  keep  Government  aid  at  a  distance.  This 
notion  is  now  pretty  well  set  aside  as  a  doctrinaire  super- 
stition. The  first  condition  of  useful  change  is  supposed 
to  be  to  get  the  Government  committed  to  the  necessity 
of  it.  Otherwise  there  is  very  little  chance  of  carrying  it 
out  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  modern  reformer  can  do  nothing.  If  the 
Volunteer  movement  had  begun  in  1880,  instead  of  in 
1859,  nothing  would  have  been  talked  about  except 
deputations  and  memorials,  the  indolence  of  the  War 
Office,  and  the  certainty  that  it  would  in  the  end 
have  to  be  stimulated  by  a  liberal  application  of  the 
popular  spur.  In  1880  the  Volunteers  would  have 
taken  to  agitation;  in  1859  they  took  to  drilling.  The 
result  has  shown  how  much  can  be  done  by  private 
effort,  even  in  the  department  of  the  public  service  in 
which  private  effort  usually  counts  for  least.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  condition  of  England  as  regards  defence  be- 
fore the  Volunteer  movement  began.  If  an  invading  army 
had  once  effected  a  landing,  it  would  have  had  the  ground 
almost  to  itself.  There  would  have  been  next  to  no  soldiers 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  the  material 
out  of  which  soldiers  might  be  made  would  have  been 
utterly  untrained.  To-day  the  Volunteers  constitute 
a  powerful  defensive  army,  while  the  number  of  men  who 
have  passed  through  the  force  and  could  regain  their  old 
efficiency  in  a  very  short  time  must  be  considerable. 
The  sense  of  security  which  this  fact  gives  has  been 
very  evident  during  the  last  few  years.  There  have 
been  materials  enough  for  alarm  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  Great  Britain,  but  there  has  been  no  revival  of  the 
old  invasion  panic.  If  a  war  now  broke  out,  English- 
men might  be  uneasy  about  their  food  supplies,  or 
about  the  supply  of  recruits  to  the  regular  army,  but 
they  would  not  be  much  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of 
seeing  a  foreign  army  in  possession  of  London.  It  is 
possible  of  course  that  their  present  security  is  exaggerated, 
as  their  former  alarm  may  have  been ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  a  conflict  with  any  force  which  an  enemy  would 
be  able  to  land  suddenly  on  our  shores,  the  Volunteers 
would  at  all  events  have  the  advantage  of  numbers. 
It  is  to  the  French  and  German  war  perhaps  that  the 
Volunteers  owe  the  largest  part  of  their  efficiency.  The 
old  idea  of  the  force,  as  a  mere  body  of  sharpshooters 
who  might  pick  off  an  enemy  from  behind  walls  and 
hedges  while  the  regular  army  opposed  him  in  front,  did 
not  quite  die  out  till  it  was  disposed  of  by  the  German 
treatment  of  the  francs-tireurs.  From  that  time  it  was 
understood  that,  if  the  Volunteers  were  to  be  useful,  it 
must  be  as  soldiers,  not  as  civilians  with  a  knack  of  bring- 
ing down  an  enemy  at  long  distances. 

The  General  Order  holds  out  a  prospect  of  a  large 
Volunteer  Review  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  Whether 
one  ought  to  have  been  held  in  Hyde  Park  during  the 
present  summer  is  a  point  on  which  opinions  will  differ. 
The  growth  of  London,  and  the  increasing  dispo- 
sition of  Londoners  to  see  wha-tever  is  to  be  seen, 
do  undoubtedly  make  the  collection  of  very  large 
crowds  in  the  Park  extremely  inconvenient.  The  day 
on  which  the  Volunteer  review  was  to  be  held  would  have 
been  a  holiday,  not  only  for  those  who  wished  to  keep  it 
as  such,  but  for  many  who  had  no  wish  of  the  kind.  The 
streets  would  have  been  given  up  to  Volunteer  regiments 
with  their  attendant  crowds,  and  the  traffic  of  London 
would  to  a  great  extent  have  been  subordinated  to  the 
necessities  of  soldiers  and  pleasure-seekers.  Still,  what 
would  be  intolerable  if  it  happened  often  may  be  quite  en- 
durable when  it  happens  only  once  in  a  way.  The  Volun- 
teer force  does  not  come  of  age  every  day,  and  a  similar 
occasion  for  holding  a  review  in  Hyde  Park  could  scarcely 
have  again  presented  itself  till  the  movement  is  half  a 
century  old.  Taking  the  very  exceptional  nature  of  the 
case  into  account,  the  authorities  might,  we  think,  with 
advantage  have  erred  on  the  side  of  liberality,  and  have 
allowed  the  review  to  take  place. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  AND  ITS  POOR. 

rriHE  reader  who  knows  the  social  life  of  England  in  the  last 
-i-  century  chiefly  through  its  classics  very  naturally  takes  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  the  state  of  society  then  than  he  would  form  from 
a  study  of  its  literature  of  special  subjects,  political  or  religious. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age  was  a  tendency  to 
take  things  easily,  to  -ee  everything  at  its  brightest.  There  will 
always  be  people  who,  either  from  principle  or  temperament,  scru- 
tinize awkward  facts,  and  show  them  up;  but  the  pictures  of 
society  that  live  are  not  from  their  hands.  In  the  life  shown  us, 
whether  in  letters  or  by  the  essayists,  people  in  the  last  century 
did  not  trouble  themselves  with  great  schemes,  whether  useful 
or  benevolent ;  they  accepted  things  as  they  were.  They  were 
social,  friendly,  easy,  living  and  letting  live.  It  reads  like  a  very 
comfortable  world.  People  of  this  turn  see  what  they  want  to  see, 
and  the  poet  and  the  essayist  saw  things  for  them  in  the  same 
spirit.  If  the  country  had  to  be  described,  they  saw  it  in  its 
summer  aspect,  and  its  rural  population  in  holiday  trim  and  Arca- 
dian surroundings  ;  while  in  town — which  was  their  world — and 
writing  for  the  town,  there  was  always  something  more  in  their 
line  of  observation,  as  well  as  more  certain  to  interest  their 
readers,  than  the  pictures  of  poverty  and  distress  which  habit 
had  made  familiar,  and  which  had  come  to  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  inevitable  state  of  things.  The  beggars,  though  they  did 
"  swarm,"  were  something  too  distinct  from  the  humanity  which 
these  writers  cared  for  to  excite  sympathy  in  any  other  form 
than  an  occasional  alms,  or  as  adding  a  picturesque  point  to  a 
situation.  It  is  in  works  of  a  different  class  that  we  read 
what  was  the  true  condition  of  the  poor  generally,  in  many 
distinct  periods  of  the  century ;  works  in  which  such  themes  as 
the  alarming  increase  of  poor,  the  decay  of  population,  the  want  of 
work,  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  pressure  of  poor-rates,  bread 
riots,  the  horrors  of  workhouses,  the  swarms  of  vagrants,  are  dwelt 
upon  from  different  points  of  view,  sometimes  with  pity,  more 
often  with  the  alarm,  indignation,  and  cruelty  of  fear ;  but  always 
with  an  assumption  that  the  facts  were  notorious  and  undeniable. 
It  was  through  pamphlets  and  critical  notices  of  them — a  class 
of  reading  that  would  not  reach  the  general  eye  or  excite  the 
attention  of  the  ordinary  reader — that  the  world  was  informed  of 
the  growing  mischief  and  of  the  remedies  suggested.  Anonymous 
gentlemen  address  members  of  Parliament,  proposing  some  employ- 
ment for  useless  hands  in  England  and  Wales ;  some  protest  against 
the  engrossing  of  farms,  or  call  for  a  change  in  the  Poor-laws  "  that 
shall  restrict  relief  to  the  deserving  poor,"  or  for  severer  laws  against 
vagrants,  &c.  This  lowest  class  is  treated  in  a  tone  of  loathing  that 
renders  more  natural  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  think  it  that 
well-known  letter  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  to  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  on  the  impertinence  of  Methodism  and  its  outrage 
on  good  breeding  in  reducing  all  ranks  to  the  common  level  of 
sinners.  "  It  is  monstrous  to  be  told,"  says  her  Grace,  "  that  you 
have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common  wretches  that  crawl  the 
earth."  The  vagrant  classes  were  really  regarded  as  vermin  to  be 
hunted  down  ;  creatures  that  crawled  on  the  earth,  and  must  be  got 
rid  of.  Thomas  Alcock,  writing  on  the  Poor-laws  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  century,  opens  with  the  statement  that,  while 
England  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  the  poor  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  yet  the  number  of  street  beggars  was  greater 
with  us  than  abroad.  This  he  proposes  to  remedy  by  restricting 
the  poor  to  indoor  relief,  tempering  the  scheme  by  many  humane 
suggestions  for  their  good.  It  is  when  he  comes  to  those  "  indigent 
persons"  who  should  object  to  the  new  system  that  the  prevailing 
view  declares  itself.  He  lays  down  three  degrees  of  punishment 
for  contumacy.  First,  if  any  idle  person  shall  be  found  beg- 
ging twelve  hours  after  notice  to  depart,  he  shall  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction  and  hard  labour  for  a  week,  aud  then  dismissed 
to  his  place  of  settlement ;  on  a  second  offence  he  shall  be  taken 
up,  whipped,  and  confined  to  hard  labour  for  a  month : — 

And  upon  a  third  offence  to  be  confined  as  above  till  the  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  peace,  and  on  proof  of  such  a  person  being  an  incorrigible 
rogue,  &c,  to  be  transported,  made  a  slave  of,  or  whatsoever  the  quarter 
sessions  shall  think  proper. 

In  a  sermon  on  the  text  "  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,"  published 
about  the  same  date,  we  find  a  passage  quoted  with  approval  "  as 
a  specimen  of  the  forcible  manner  in  which  our  author  frequently 
expresses  himself,"  which  begins  with  these  words  : — "  Here  there 
is  one  caution  to  be  laid  down,  which  is  of  the  last  consequence  to 
be  carefully  attended  to ;  aud  that  is  that  the  vagrant  beggar  is  an 
eternal  exception  to  all  the  precepts  and  dictates  of  Christian 
charity.  The  race  of  vagrant  beggars  are  the  vilest  race  that  ever 
cursed  the  earth."  Of  course  the  parish  officers  were  ready  enough 
to  profit  by  this  wide  exemption  from  an  embarrassing  precept, 
and  to  get  rid  of  their  more  troublesome  dependents  by  the  shortest 
and  handiest  methods.  A  voice  was  now  and  then  raised  against 
these  proceedings.  "  The  miserable  condition  of  the  poor,"  we 
read  (1759),  "in  this  free  and  opulent  kingdom  has  long  been  a 
disgrace  to  our  police.  While  some  vile  impostors  have  abused 
charity,  other  wretched  objects  of  less  invention  or  more  honesty 
have  suffered  all  the  extremities  of  indigence  and  distress,  often 
aggravated  by  the  inhumanity  of  parish  officers.  To  see  our 
fellow-creatures  hunted  from  parish  to  parish  like  noxious  animals 
for  no  other  crime  than  beggary  must  fill  every  compassionate 
breast  with  the  deepest  concern."  A  writer  in  1765,  enlarging  on 
the  "excessive  and  amazing  number  of  the  poor,"  with  suggestions 
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for  the  radical  euro  of  these  evils,  sums  them  up  iu  an  opening 
inquiry : — 

What,  would  n  Stranger  say  to  find  ■  peoplt  exhibiting  such  .a  dis- 
tinguished external  iipp-aranco  of  prosperity,  yet  at  the  WIJ  Seme  Mine 
their  streeta  swarming  with  wretched  objeots  exposed  to  all  tho  horrors  ol 

want  and  miserv  ;  their  roads  Infested  willi  lawless  miscreants,  to  the 

tenor  of  Innocent  travellers;  their  parishes  groaning  under  a  burden  <>t 

poet  creatures  erainmed  together  in  places  miscalled  workhouses,  where 
they  linger  out  SB  indolent,  nasty  existence,  their  numbers  increasing 
yearly  toauoe  a  degree  that  it  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  individuals,  hitherto  in  vain. 

His  radical  euro  is  tho  abolition  of  entail  and  primogeniture. 
Other  writers,  quite  as  eloquent  on  tho  evils  existing,  are  more 
various  in  their  views  as  to  the  eauses  of  tho  mischief,  ranging 
from  alehouses,  mountebanks,  atul  the  licentiousness  of  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  to  foreign  teas.  "  Tho  Poor-laws  of  England 
are  the  universal  enoouMgers  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  tea- 
drinkings  ;  "  therefore,  argues  one,  restrict  their  aid  only  to  those 
who  deserve  it ;  on  which  a  reviewer  naturally  observes  that  if 
the  proposal  that  only  those  who  should  appear  on  certificate  to 
deserve  relief  were  adopted,  many  a  poor  wretch  might  be  left  to 
starve  in  the  streets,  for  if  the  horrors  of  the  parish  workhouse 
will  not  deter  them  from  idleness  and  dissipation,  nothing-  else 
probably  will  ever  be  able  to  do  it.  He  adds  that  few  parishes 
were  disinterested  enough  to  put  their  workhouses  under  better 
regulation,  lest  it  should  increase  the  number  seeking  admission. 
A  recognition  of  this  temper  in  the  guardians  of  tho  poor  ought,  we 
think,  to  have  made  the  reviewer  more  indulgent  in  his  tone  towards 
Religious  Houses  than  appears  in  his  grudging  statement  "that  these 
houses  harboured  incredible  numbers  of  poor  persons  in  England," 
and  "that  we  need  only  consult  our  statutes  to  see  what  severe  laws 
the  legislature  thought  it  needful  to  enact  against  vagrants  upon  the 
dissolution  of  those  burdensome  receptacles  of  ignorance  and  idleness." 
Perhaps  it  was  this  association  of  religion  with  the  abject  forms  of 
poverty  which  made  the  early  Methodist  sympathy  with  the 
poorest  classes  so  unpopular,  and  indeed  offensive.  When  the 
i'rince  of  Wales  some  years  before  this  had  inquired  why  he  had 
not  seen  Lady  Huntingdon  lately  at  his  Court,  and  was  answered, 
"  She  is  praying  with  the  beggars,"  the  reply  expressed  the  general 
view  that  here  was  the  neplus  ultra  of  mischievous  fanaticism. 

Not  that  there  were  wanting  those  who  pleaded  for  this  miser- 
able class,  who  hazarded  an  apology  even  for  beggars  in  real 
distress,  and  protested  against  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  help- 
less aged.  One  writer  (1775)  explains  that  this  tyranny  was 
carried  to  the  greatest  pitch  in  large  cities  and  in  small  solitary 
villages,  and  ventures  to  point  out  that  the  obstinacy  and  profligacy 
of  the  poor,  which  is  the  excuse  for  everything,  found  its  parallel 
among  their  betters,  observing  that  "  many  of  the  maintainers  of 
the  poor  will  swear  profanely  and  drink  to  excess  as  well  as  the 
poor  themselves,  but  would  think  it  hard  to  be  starved  and 
whipped  and  poisoned  as  a  punishment  for  their  swearing  and 
drunkenness."  He  quotes  "  a  very  just  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Field- 
ing, whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  of  this  kind  were  as  little 
circumscribed  as  most  men's,"  that  "  the  vices  of  the  poor  are  better 
known  than  their  miseries ;  they  starve,  they  freeze,  and  rot 
among  themselves;  they  beg  and  steal  and  rob  among  their 
betters." 

The  food  of  the  labouring  poor  is  a  frequent  topic  with  writers  in 
this  line  of  subject.  Fresh  meat,  as  most  people  know,  was  not  then 
as  constant  an  article  even  on  the  table  of  the  farmer  as  it  is  now, 
while  of  the  labourers  it  is  said  that  multitudes  of  families  hardly 
ever  taste  fresh  "  flesh  meat,"  or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  butchers' 
meat  (this  excludes  bacon),  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end.  An  ugly  word  marts  expressively  indicates  one  description 
of  animal  food  that  found  consumers.  One  writer  could  specify 
counties  within  a  day's  ride  of  the  capital  where  the  day  labourer 
has  scarce  a  morsel  of  any  kind  of  flesh  for  his  family  except 
at  mowing  time,  "  unless  the  master  farmer  who  employs  the 
labourer  gratifies  him  with  part  of  a  sheep  which  when  dying  had  I 
been  butchered."  The  difficulty  about  milk  existed  then  as  now. 
Milk,  even  skimmed  milk,  was  consumed  by  the  pigs,  and  was 
not  to  be  bought  by  the  labourer.  And  bread,  as  a  rule,  was 
dearer  than  with  us,  and  frequently  at  an  almost  famine  price. 
Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  a  steady  advance,  most  jealously 
watched,  in  the  requirements  of  the  labourer  through  all  this 
period.  It  is  probably  according  to  good  or  bad  seasons  that  this 
shows  itself;  but  all  through  it  was  making  some  way.  Thus  one 
writer  (1767)  finds  a  grievance  in  the  factof  the  poor  eating  more  and 
better  wheat  bread,  and  "  living  in  a  quite  different  way  than  hereto- 
fore." His  reviewer  laments  that  the  common  people,  who  are 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  are  decreasing  very  fast  in  Britain, 
some  rising  above  the  class,  but  a  much  greater  proportion  sinking 
below  it,  owing  to  the  general  taste  for  ostentation  and  luxury,  a 
contagion  which  has  extended  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  people. 
An  inquirer  of  the  same  date  is  suspicious  of  the  advance  of 
education  among  the  poor.  He  has  heard  that  in  "  the  metropolis 
of  this  kingdom  there  are  five  or  six  thousand  children  of  the  very 
lowest  01  the  people  cloathed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of 
private  persons,  the  males  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  the  females  in  reading,  knitting,  and  needlework."  The 
want  in  this  scheme  of  hours  of  labour  for  the  boys  distresses  him. 
The  girls  have  their  needlework,  but  he  adds  that  "  if  some  meaner 
and  more  laborious  employment  could  be  found  for  them  and  take 
place  of,  or  at  least  be  joined  along  with  the  other,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  much  more  suitable  to  the  lowness  of  their  birth  and 
station,  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fit  them  for  those  servile 


OOCUp&tions  which  in  (ho  ordinary  course  of  Pnnidenco  are  most 
likely  to  fall  tn  tbeil  shnru.'' 

RfotS  on  account  of  tho  deai-noss  of  provisions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  these  records,  instigated,  as  some  said,  by  tho 
"manufacturers"  (now  called  "  hands")  as  opposed  to  labourers; 
and  here  it  is  those  whoso  wages  are  highest  who  set  the  example. 
Tho  "  manufacturer"  is  regarded  with  jealousy  by  most  of  these 
writers,  who  saw  but  a  very  little  way  into  tho  great  future  of 
England,  though  what  thoy  wrote  sounded  very  good  senso  to 
their  readers  and  reviewers. 

Amongst  other  topics  dwelt  upon,  wo  find  the  decay  of  popula- 
tion, supported  by  statistics  which  sound  strange  to  modern  ears. 
Dr.  Richard  Price,  who,  in  his  critic's  estimate,  stands  at  tho  head 
of  his  department,  shows  that  while  "  Dr.  Davenant  ('  the  best 
of  all  political  writers')  tells  us  that  at  Michaelmns  1685  the 
number  of  houses  in  all  England  and  Wales  was  1,300,000,  of 
which  554,631  wero  houses  of  only  one  chimney,"  whereas  "  pre- 
viously, at  tin;  Restoration,  the  number  had  been  1,230,000,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  300,000"  : — 

But  what  a  melancholy  reverse  has  taken  place  since!  In  1759  the 
number  of  houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  936.482,  of  which  not  more  than 
330,000  were  eottrges,  having  less  than  seven  windows.  In  1766,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  buildings  in  London,  the  number  of  houses  was 
reduced  to  980.69:;.  According  to  these  accounts,  then,  our  people  have, 
since  the  year  1693,  decreased  near  a  million  and  a  half.  And  the  waste 
has  fallen  principally  on  the  inhabitants  of  cottages. 

Dr.  Price's  object  is  to  show  the  cause  of  this  decay  to  be 
the  "  engrossing  of  farms  "  and  consequent  diminution  of  labour 
in  the  country,  multitudes  of  cottages  being  pulled  down ;  and  the 
flocking  of  the  people  to  towns,  of  which  he  proves  the  unhealthi- 
ness  by  tables  of  statistics,  showing  the  proportion  of  deaths 
annually  in  country  and  town,  in  London  and  foreign  cities, 
immensely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cities.  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  number  of  people  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  1771,  may  be  stated  as  i>robably  not  more  than  four 
millions  and  a  half,  but  certainly  not  five  millions.  The  Census 
(1 871),  taken  exactly  a  hundred  years  later,  gives  the  numbers 
for  England  and  Wales  as  22,791,570.  This  same  writer,  "  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments" 
had  a  scheme  bearing  some  analogy  to  Lord  Carnarvon's  recent 
project,  though  less  ambitious  in  its  design,  as  being  voluntary 
and  proposing  a  substitute  for  Friendly  Societies,  and  only  in- 
directly affecting  the  Poor-laws.  According  to  this  scheme  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  every  parish  were  to  be  legally 
empowered  to  grant  life  annuities  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
purchase  them,  "  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Poor-rates  of  the  parish  ; 
the  land  and  other  property  of  the  parish  to  be  chargeable."  It 
is  proposed  that  no  annuity  depending  upon  one  life  should  exceed 
20/.  per  annum,  and  that  no  less  sum  than  5/.  be  allowed  to  be 
employed  iu  the  purchase  of  an  annuity.  To  the  disgust  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  it  was  "  abruptly"  rejected  by  the  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  55  to  6. 

Of  course  there  was  another  side  to  this  depressing  picture,  and 
ideal  examples  were  to  be  found  of  a  happy,  prosperous,  and 
contented  peasantry.  But  these  are  telling  and  startling  facts  all 
the  same.  The  elegant  literature  of  the  period,  which  we  have 
contrasted  in  tone  with  the  sources  from  which  these  facts  are 
derived,  has,  however,  something  to  say  about  the  beggars.  Gold- 
smith was  not  a  man  either  to  ignore  their  existence  or  to  be 
hard  upon  them — he  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  vagrants.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  excursion  into  the  country  which  the 
Citizen  of  the  World  takes  with  the  Man  in  Black,  in  which 
they  met  so  many  suppliants  for  their  charity.  The  language  of 
this  gentleman  is  evidently  derived  from  the  sort  of  reading  on 
which  we  have  b.-en  commenting.  He  is  familiar  with  all  the 
arguments,  and  as  stern  in  tone  as  the  most  inexorable  utilitarian  ; 
but  he  canuot  resist  the  spoken  tale  of  distress,  and  surreptitiously 
empties  his  pockets  while  he  rails  against  the  beggars  with  an 
increasing  fury. 

Self-gr.itulation  is  never  a  safe  state  of  mind  ;  but  the  nineteenth 
century  has  perhaps  a  right  to  claim  some  advance  over  its  pre- 
decessor in  its  tone  towards  the  poor  and  its  efforts  for  their  good. 


THE  GLADSTOXIAX  GERM  THEORY. 

IIATEVER  may  be  said  against  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill  (and  we  fear  a  good  deal  may  be  said  against 
it),  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  eccentricities  have  afforded  political 
practice  and  exercise  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to  the  youthful 
Parliament  of  18S0.  It  is  often  recommended  that  young  sports- 
men should  be  entered  as  soon  as  possible  at  snipe,  because  the 
vagaries  of  that  remarkable  fowl,  though  they  may  sorely  trouble 
the  novice  at  first,  afford  him  better,  because  more  difficult, 
practice  than  anything  else.  The  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  is  surely  the  snipe  of  the  political  fauna.  No  mortal  save  the 
shrewdest  and  most  practised  politician  knows  what  it  is  going  to 
be  at,  and  the  zig-zags  of  its  progress  (if  it  is  to  be  called 
progress)  would  defy  the  powers  of  a  senior  wrangler  to  reduce 
them  to  a  comfortable  formula.  It  is  barely  three  weeks 
old,  and  during  that  time  it  has  gone  through  metamorphoses 
enough  for  a  Proteus.  To-day  it  is  one  thing,  to-morrow  it 
is  something  not  merely  different,  but  irreconcilable.  If  Addi- 
son were  alive,  and  were  not  restrained  by  political  consider- 
ations, we  might  have  a  most  delightful  "  vision  "  of  this  singular 
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piece  of  legislation.    The  bewildering  way  in  which  its  clauses 
advance,  retreat,  and  rally  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Fqrster;  the  easy  grace  with  which  the  Government  declare  a 
point  to  be  vital,  to  be  indispensable,  to  be  the  necessary  pre- 
ventive of  civil  war,  this  minute,  and  withdraw  it  the  next ;  the 
original  theory  of  play  on  which  they  post  their  stakes  and  then 
draw  them  when  they  see  the  cards  are  bad — all  deserve  a  more 
lasting  monument  than  is  likely  to  be  accorded  them.    Since  that 
remarkable  passage  in  Henry  VI.  where  about  fourteen  distinct 
armies  solemnly  enter  the   stage  at  one  side,  march  across, 
disappear  on  the  other,  and  then  repeat  the  proceeding,  ail  in  the 
space  of  twice  as  many  decasyllabics,  nothing  has  equalled  Mr. 
Forster's  army  of  constabulary,  which,  appearing  at  fifty  different 
services  of  fifty  different  processes,  is  held  up  to  the  horrified 
House  as  a  force  big  enough  to  light  a  respectable  battle  by 
the  simple  process  of  multiplying  men  by  times  of  service.  It 
is  really  terrible   to  think  of  what  might  be  made  of  the 
statistics  of  the  London  police  on  this  principle.    Sir  Edmund 
Henderson  could,  we  should  say,  be  represented  as  commanding  a 
body  of  men  about  as  large  as  that  which  Xerxes  presided  over  at 
his  famous  review.    Nor  are  those  wonderful  evictions  which  on 
investigation  usually  dwindle  from  a  hundred  and  lifty  to  fifteen, 
and  from  lilt}'  to  five,  to  be  denied  their  due  meed  of  attention. 
Indeed  a  captious  critic  might  draw  an  interesting  parallel  between 
the  way  in  which  ingenious  directors  occasionally  draw  up  balance- 
sheets  to  delude  prying  eyes,  and  the  way  in  which  the  statistics 
for  justifying  the  urgency  of  this  measure  seem  to  have  been 
prepared.    If  the  chiefs  of  the  constabulary  in  Mayo  will  only 
countermarch  their  men  quick  enough,  it  will  soon  be  in  Mr. 
Forster's  power  to  point  out  that  a  force  larger  than  the  whole 
Iiit>h  contingent  is  employed  there;  and  if  the  evictions  are 
reckoned  on  the  same  plan,  why  not  count  each  member  of  the 
family  and  each  one  of  the  sympathizing  friends  who  come  to 
stone  the  constabulary  as  a  victim  ?    It  can  soon  be  shown  that 
in  some  districts  no  one  Irishman  of  fiction  has  a  home.  All  these 
things  are,  we  repeat,  simply  invaluable  as  exercises  and  models  to  j 
the  youthful  politician.    But  there  is  one  result  of  the  debates  j 
which  overtops  them  all.    This  is  the  new  theory  of  germs  which  j 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  introduced  and  expounded.  The  Prime  Minister 
is,  and  always  lias  been,  very  fertile  iri  contributions  to  politics  of 
the  higher  kind.    But  the  Theory  of  Centrifugal  Representation 
itself,  great  as  were  its  merits,  cannot  be  fairly  held  to  rank  with 
this  new  germ-theory.    For  the  one  is  limited,  casual,  and  might 
even  in  altered  circumstances  be  inconvenient  to  the  propounder. 
The  other  is  unlimited  in  its  scope,  gives  promise  of  immense 
"fruit"  in  the  Baconian  sense,  and  is  of  that  happy  conception 
that  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  profitable  to  the  adroit  user. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  at  any  great  length  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  great  discovery  was  first  promulgated. 
Like  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  contributions  to  political  science,  it  was 
in  all  probability  a  happy  thought.  But  it  is  well  known  that, 
while  most  other  poliiicians  of  eminence  who  are  addicted  to 
happy  thoughts — Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  conspicuous  instance — 
throw  away  the  case  alter  the  firework  has  duly  coruscated  and 
crackled,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  remarkable  habit  of  keeping  his 
for  future  use,  and  of  asserting  them  to  be  the  deliberate  product 
of  his  careful  days  and  laborious  nights  of  meditation  and  ex- 
perience. When  he  first  maintained  that  the  germ  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Bill  was  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of  1S70,  it  naturally  seemed  only  a 
pleasing  utterance  of  a  polemical  character.  To  say  that  a  proposition 
which  the  Bill  of  1870  directly  negatives  and  bars  has  its  germ  con- 
taiued  in  that  Bill  is  perhaps  what  some  one  has  called  "a  really  lumi- 
■  nous  paradox" — that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  dazzling  intellectual 
efforts  which  make  it  perfectly  impossible  for  the  humble  eye  of  the 
011-looker  to  see  anything  at  all.  But  the  argument  apparently 
seemed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  too  good  to  be  lost. 
They  first  maintained  that  the  germ  of  the  Bill  of  1SS0  (which 
says  that  compensation  for  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent  shall 
bo  allowed)  was  in  the  Act  of  1870  (which  says  that  compensa- 
tion for  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent  shall  not  be  allowed). 
Then  they  maintained  that  the  now  defunct  amendment,  or 
clause,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  of  Mr.  Law  was  equally 
a  germ  in  the  original  Bill  or  clause,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be 
called — for  the  eccentricities  of  this  measure  have  upset  all 
Parliamentary  nomenclature — of  Mr.  Forster.  Nobody  indeed  could 
see  it  there  ;  but  then,  11s  it  might  have  been  argued,  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  see  germs  except  witli  a  microscope.  The  worst 
of  the  germ-theory  in  this  instance  is  that  it  leads  to  awkward 
inferences.  For,  if  the  germ  was  there  before  Mr.  Law's  amend- 
ment, it  is  there  still,  and  may  be  evolved  any  day,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  lii3  friends.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  comfort  to  be  found  by  the  enemies  of  the  Bill 
as  a  whole  in  the  proceeding.  For  if  one  germ  can  be  stilled,  why 
not  another?  If  Mr.  Law's  amendment  can  be  left  in  the  loins 
of  its  father  Mr.  Forster's  Bill,  why  should  not  Mr.  Forster's  33111 
be  left  in  the  loins  of  its  father  the"  Act  of  1870:'  The  assertion 
of  paternity  rests  on  the  same  authority  in  both  cases,  and  what  is 
sauce  for  the  grandson  is  sauce  for  the  son.  Unluckily  this  ex- 
tremely logical  solution  of  the  dilliculty  is,  for  good  reasons,  not 
likely  to  recommend  itself  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  have  a  dim  re- 
membrance of  once  reading  a  fearful  and  wonderful  Irish  poem 
which  related  the  history  of  a  duel  between  two  chieftains,  and  in 
which  the  exploits  of  each  were  introduced  by  these  words,  truly 
epic  in  character  :  — 

.Then  many  skilful,  daring,  wonJruus  feats 
The  hero  showed. 


The  upshot  of  these  feats  was  (unless  we  mistake)  that  the  more 
famous  champion  fitted  something  like  an  expanding  harpoon  be- 
tween his  toes,  and  kicked  it  up  into  his  enemy's  stomach.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  like  Cuchullin  or  Fingal,  or  whoever  it  was,  has  been 
showing  many  skilful,  daring,  wondrous  feats,  and  his  object  is  ap- 
parently not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  hero— to  kick  some  kind  of 
disreputable  weapon  into  the  stomach  of  the  Irish  landlords. 
Hitherto  he  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  harpoon  nicely  fixed, 
but  that  is  doubtless  his  misfortune. 

It  is  pleasant,  and  may  be  commended  to  the  study  of  English- 
men and  Scotchmen,  to  contemplate  a  few  of  the  more  probable  and 
immediate  results  of  the  germ-theory.  Let  us  take  only  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  measures  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  informed 
us  that  the  heart  of  the  Government  is  particularly  set — the  Em- 
ployers' Bill,  the  Hares  and  Babbits  Bill,  the  Burials  Bill.  All  these 
three  admit  of  the  most  admirable  applications  of  the  new  discovery. 
When,  for  instance,  the  aspirations  of  one  of  our  contemporaries  are 
realized ;  when  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  let  us  say,  disfranchised  all  who 
pay  more  than  a  certain  assessment  of  rates — this,  by  the  way, 
could  be  got  out  of  Reform  Bill  precedents  by  the  germ-theory 
with  the  greatest  ease — and  has,  as  a  means  of  bringing  Parliament 
into  "  harmony,"  given  all  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  seats  to 
Northampton  and  Birmingham — it  is  quite  clear  that  peddling 
measures  like  those  just  quoted  will  never  do.  The  constituencies 
will  arise  in  their  might  and  demand  the  application  of  the  germ- 
theory  at  once.  If  occupier  and  tenant  are  to  have  equal  and,  on 
the  tenant's  side,  inalienable  rights  to  the  game  which  runs  about 
the  land,  why  not  to  the  land  itself?  The  germ  of  the  latter 
proposal  lies  in  the  former  much  more  clearly  than  the  germ 
of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  lies  in  the  Act  of 
1870.  If,  again,  the  Burials  Bill  is  accepted  the  case  is 
still  clearer.  The  most  bigoted  and  prejudiced  Tory  must  ad- 
mit that  the  germ  of  the  word  "  church  "  lies  in  the  word 
"churchyard."  As  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  measure  itself,  might  germinate  into  any- 
thing— indeed  it  is,  as  already  hinted,  the  essence  of  the  theory 
that  anything  may  germinate  into  anything.  A  vision  of  political 
pangenesis  seems  to  have  possessed  Mr.  Gladstone's  lofty  and 
penetrating  mind.  The  germ  of  the  contradictory  lies  in  its  oppo- 
site, as  the  greatest  philosophers  have  taught ;  and  this,  after  all,  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Gladstone  affirms  of  the  Bills  of  1870  and  1880. 
The  former  says  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that 
this  contains  the  germ  of  "  Thou  shalt."  The  latest  thing  in  this 
line— or  at  least  one  of  the  latest,  for  it  is  always  rash  to  speak 
of  such  a  "  Cynthia  of  the  minute  "  as  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill  in  the  present  tense — is  a  phrase  about  the  land- 
lord allowing  a  reasonable  alternative.  Who  is  so  dull  as  not  to 
see  in  this  the  germ  of  the  tenant's  refusing  that  alternative  as 
unreasonable  ?  Indeed  the  possibilities  of  the  subject  are  alto- 
gether too  much  for  us,  and  we  can  only  repeat,  for  a  different 
reason,  our  formerly  expressed  pity  for  the  unfortunate  County 
Court  Judge.  For  it  appears  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
that  this  unhappy  man  is  supposed  to  know  all  about  the  germ- 
theory  and  the  development  it  requires.  In  fact,  he  knew  all  about 
it  before,  and  the  defunct  amendment,  for  instance,  was  introduced 
not  to  lay  down  any  new  principle,  but  to  expound  and  define  to 
stupid  Tory  members  and  backsliding  Whigs  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  County  Court  Judge  knew  perfectly  well  and  saw  quite 
clearly.  Now  Irishmen  are  not  usually  deficient  in  acuteness,  and 
County  Court  Judges  are,  as  a  rule,  tolerably  shrewd  specimens  of 
the  human  race ;  but  the  germs  latent  in  this  remarkable  Bill 
will,  we  suspect,  puzzle  even  an  Irish  County  Court  Judge. 
Indeed  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  as  many  germs  in  it  as  in 
a  gallon  of  London  Particular  water.  All  these  the  Judge  must 
be  well  up  to,  and  if  the  tenant  catches  him  ignoring  the  parti- 
cular bacterium  which  makes  for  his  own  interest,  why  that 
County  Court  Judge  had  better  look  out. 

These  are  but  a  few  remarks  on  the  wide  subject  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's words  haveopened  to  the  mental  gaze.  The  application  of  the 
germ-theory  to  Mr.  Biggar's  doctrine  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
physical  force  applicable"  to  bad  landlords  is  a  tempting  field,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Biggar  is  a  merciful  man 
in  his  way;  for  when  the  landlord  has  been  ruined,  the  physical 
force  argument  will  perhaps  on  the  whole  be  the  kindest.  The 
germs  of  Mr.  Forster's  system  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  con- 
stables also  deserve  the  most  careful  study,  which  cannot  fail,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  to  reward  the  practical  politician.  But 
here,  as  has  so  often  happened  with  the  subjects  provided  for 
handling  by  the  present  Government,  the  very  exuberance  and 
extent  of  them  makes  those  subjects  difficult  to  treat.  To  sweep 
up  the  messes  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  made  in  their  brief 
period  of  office  would  take  more  than  the  famous  "  seven  maids 
with  seven  mops."  To  calculate  the  applications  of  the  germ 
theory  would  take  more  thau  the  late  Mr.  Babbage  and  all  his 
machines. 


CLERICAL  FELLOWSHIPS. 

THE  question  raised  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Roundell  is  not  quite  so  simple  a  one  as  he  and  his 
friends  seemed  to  imagine.  The  reproach  of  having  "fallen 
among  Libcrationists  "  may  perhaps  not  apply  to  them— indeed 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  careful  to  explain  that  it  did  not  apply 
to  the  mover  himself — in  the  sense  of  having  made  themselves 
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the  conscious  tools  nuil  agents  of  the  Liborntion  Society,  but 
it  is  not  tlio  loss  true  that  thoir  lino  of  argument,  in  its  one- 
sided and  narrow  concentration  ou  certain  aspects  only  of  what 
is  really  a  matter  of  wider  and  more  practical  import,  recalls 
tho  familiar  logic  of  tho  Liberutionist  platform.  Mr.  Richard 
indeed  frankly  acknowledged  that  to  him  tho  question  was  in- 
teresting ouly  as  a  step  towards  bringing  about  tho  separation 
of  Church  and  state.  To  Mr.  Roundell  and  his  supporters 
tho  election  to  college  fellowships  appeared  to  present  itself  in 
two  points  of  view  exclusively,  or  rather  under  two  aspects  of 
one  point  of  view,  in  its  bearing  on  the  emoluments.  In  tho  lirst 
place,  it  is  "a  principle  dear  to  the  Liberal  party"  that  these  endow- 
ments should  not  bo  "  the  property  of  any  particular  Church 
or  sect,  but  of  the  nation  ;  "  in  other  words,  tho  appeal  is  to  the 
principle  of  absolute  religious  equality.  And  in  tho  noxt  place, 
they  ought  to  bo  awarded  strictly  on  tho  principle  of  palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat,  by  the  test  of  competitive  examination  :  "  colleges 
should  be  in  a  position  to  elect  the  best  men."  Yet  it  is  surely, 
to  say  the  least,  far  from  being  obvious  at  tho  iirst  blush  that 
either  of  these  principles  can  at  once  be  accepted  without  qualifica- 
tion or  reserve,  while  it  is  on  the  other  hand  clear  that  they  are  not 
the  only  points  to  be  considered.  College  fellowships  in  many  cases 
have,and,were  intended  to  have,  duties  attached  to  them,  and  cannot 
therefore  bo  regarded  merely  as  prizes  of  intellectual  proficiency ; 
and  this — apart  from  any  question  of  the  real  or  supposed  rights  of 
.the  Church  of  England  in  the  property — may  seriously  affect  the 
•expediency  of  abolishing  all  religious  guarantees.  It  has  always 
hitherto  been  held  on  similar  grounds  that  the  purely  competitive 
test  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  limited  by  moral  considerations. 
If  "  the  best  man  "  in  the  examination  was  of  notoriously  question- 
able character,  no  college  would  have  felt  bound  to  elect  him. 
Nor  is  it  superfluous  under  the  circumstances  to  remind  those  con- 
cerned of  what  is  in  itself  a  truism,  that,  whether  or  not  it  may 
be  applicable  to  this  particular  case  (which  is  matter  for  argu- 
ment), to  accept  the  principle  of  religious  equality  pure  and  simple 
is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  an  Established  Church. 
We  may  add,  though  it  is  not  a  point  we  intend  to  dwell  upon, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  manifestly  right  in  cautioning  the  House 
against  the  impropriety  of  passing  a  resolution  which  could  not 
Lave  been  regarded  as  less  than  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  University  Commissioners  who  are  at  present  engaged  in 
their  delicate  and  not  very  easy  task.  It  is  in  fact  an  open  secret 
that  the  procedure  was  partly  prompted  by  a  suspicion  of  clerical 
tendencies  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Oxford  Commission. 

On  the  collateral  question  raised  in  Mr.  Bryce's  rider,  with 
the  full  approval  of  Mr.  Eoundell,  of  throwing  open  the  chairs 
of  Hebrew  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter  here  at  any  length,  as  it  stands  on  somewhat  different 
grounds;  but  one  or  two  observations  may  be  made  in  passing 
on  their  method  of  treating  it.  These  professorships  are  en- 
dowed with  Christ  Church  canonries,  from  which  they  must 
of  course  he  dissociated  if  laymen  are  to  become  eligible, 
and  in  that  case  the  endowment  ought  clearly  to  be  provided 
from  some  other  source,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Bryce  suggested,  by 
the  unprecedented  step  of  secularizing  the  canonries.  It  is  true 
that  many  canonries  were  suppressed,  wisely  or  unwisely,  by  the 
Cathedral  Act  of  1840,  but  the  revenues  were  in  every  case  re- 
served for  ecclesiastical  uses.  Mr.  Rogers  indeed,  who  has,  we 
believe,  acquired  the  reputation  at  Oxford  of  a  kind  of  academical 
Ishmael,  seemed  anxious  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  cathedral 
•establishments  altogether.  This  is  the  natural  inference 
from  his  rather  irrelevant  remark  that "  they  had  a  Dean  and 
Chapter  at  Christ  Church,  and  the  presence  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter 
in  any  place  was  a  corrupting  influence."  As  regards  the  main 
point — whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  abolish  all  clerical,  and 
therefore  by  implication  all  religious,  restrictions  on  these  pro- 
fessorships— Mr.  Roundell's  argument  is  certainly  insufficient  to 
prove  it.  To  say  that,  "  if  the  Professorship  of  Hebrew  was  a 
theological  chair,  because  Hebrew  was  the  langunge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  Professorship  of  Greek, 
because  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,"  sounds 
plausible,  but  is  only  a  plausible  fallacy.  The  Old  Testament  consti- 
tutes substantially  the  whole  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  is  therefore 
necessarily  and  invariably  the  one  subject  on  which  a  Hebrew 
Professor  lectures.  The  New  Testament,  if  in  one  sense  the  most 
important  part,  is  in  quantity  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  Greek 
literature,  and  is  not  in  fact  the  subject  on  which  a  Greek  pro- 
fessor is  expected  to  lecture,  or,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever 
does  lecture.  Moreover,  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne's  contention  that 
theology,  like  other  sciences,  ought  to  be  thrown  open  to  unre- 
stricted competition,  must  mean,  if  it  means  anything,  that  all 
the  theological  professorships  should  be  secularized,  not  only  those 
of  Hebrew  and  Ecclesiastical  History.  As  to  the  latter,  no  doubt 
it  has  to  deal  with  facts  which  remain  the  same  for  an  Anglican 
or  an  Agnostic.  But  that  the  treatment  of  these  facts  would  in- 
evitably and  materially  vary  in  the  hands,  say,  of  an  Anglican  or 
a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian  professor,  or  of  one  who 
shared  the  opinions  of  Gibbon,  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  moment's 
discussion.  The  first  and  second,  e.g.,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  re- 
cognize, and  the  third  to  deny  or  ignore,  the  apostolic  origin  of 
episcopacy ;  the  second  would  maintain,  and  the  first  reject,  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Roman  primacy.  On  such  points  the 
fourth  would  perhaps  be  the  most  impartial  critic,  but  he  would 
challenge  what  all  the  three  others  were  agreed  in  regard- 
ing as  still  more  vital  truths.  Let  us  repeat  that  we  are 
not  here  arguing  for  or  against  the  proposal  to  secularize 


these  two  chairs  ;  wo  aro  only  insisting  that  its  advocates 
have  failed  to  prove  that  they  are  "  not  divinity  professor- 
ships," and  that  their  arguments  really  go  far  beyond  tho 
particular  poinl  nt  which  they  profess  to  bo  aiming.  Of  this  Mr. 
Maskolyne,  if  not  Mr.  Bryce  also,  seemed  to  be  quite  awaro. 

And  now  to  revert  to  the  discussion  of  clerical  restrictions  on  head- 
ships and  fellowships.  Wo  havo  already  observed  that  it  involves 
other  important  considerations  besides  thoso  on  which  Mr. 
Roundell  and  his  supporters  exclusively  dwelt,  and  that  it  cannot 
bo  treated  as  a  mere  question  of  religious  equality  in  competing  for 
a  money  prize.  ;The  tutors  of  Oxford  colleges  aro  usually  follows 
or  ex-follows,  and  wo  havo  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  very  de- 
sirable that  some  at  least  of  them  should  be  clergymen.  Tho 
University  Test  Act,  as  Mr.  Roundell  admitted — and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  ho  showed  no  desiro  to  alter  this  provision — 
directs  that  religious  instruction  and  worship  shall  be  maintained 
in  the  colleges.  And,  as  the  great  body  of  tho  students 
frequenting  these  colleges  belong  to  tho  Established  Church, 
it  follows  that  the  religious  worship  and  instruction  provided 
must  bo  Anglican.  On  this  ground  alone  it  has  been  argued  very 
plausibly  that  one  resident  fellow  at  least  in  every  College  should 
always  be  in  holy  orders,  though  the  mere  letter  of  tho  technical 
obligation  might  be  satisfied  by  appointing  a  chaplain  or  clerical 
outsider  of  some  kind  to  conduct  the  chapel  services.  But  the  mere 
technical  obligation  is  after  all  a  very  small  part  of  the  matter. 
The  feeling  of  parents,  which  Mr.  Roundell  somewhat  brusquely 
put  aside,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  clergymen  educating  their 
sons  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere.  And  one  fact  which  he  alleged 
on  his  own  side,  and  which  we  confess  was  new  to  us,  goes  far  to 
prove  it.  It  seems  that  of  six  leading  public  schools,  Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  Rugby,  and  Charterhouse, the  headmaster 
of  Winchester  only  is  required  to  be  in  holy  orders.  It  therefore 
becomes  a  more  significant  fact  that  the  headmasters  of  all  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  great  public  schools,  old  and  new,  invariably, 
or  almost  invariably,  are  clergymen.  Even  in  smaller  and  in- 
ferior schools  the  change  from  a  clerical  to  a  lay  headmaster 
almost  always  indicates  a  decline  in  the  reputation  and  character  of 
the  school.  Nor  is  the  explanation  far  to  seek.  Parents,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  entrusting  their  children  to  clerical  educators,  and  the  really 
flourishing  schools  are  accordingly  conducted  on  this  principle.  It 
rests,  as  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  observed,  on  "the  common  sense 
of  the  religious  people  of  England,"  who  are  hardly  prepared 
in  the  matter  of  education  to  endorse  Mr.  Roundell's  sweeping 
indictment  of  "religious  tests  as  a  qualification  for  important 
offices."  Sir  J.  Mowbray  dwelt  on  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
which  to  our  apprehension  is  much  the  most  important  of  any, 
though  it  barely  escaped  being  ignored  altogether  by  speakers  on 
the  opposite  side.    His  words  are  worth  quoting: — 

In  the  columns  of  the  Times  of  that  day  a  gentleman  who  was  a  strong 
Liberal  in  the  University  of  Oxford  said  that  a  religious  element  must  be 
accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education.  Colleges  were  regarded  as 
domestic  institutions,  and  attendance  at  chapel  formed  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  inmates.  Indeed  the  honourable  member  for  Grantham  himself  ad- 
mitted that  the  feelings  of  parents  ought  to  be  respected,  and  certainly 
parents  would  not  send  their  sons  to  colleges  where  a  religious  training  was 
not  provided.  It  was  argued  that  there  was  no  provision  that  the  head- 
masters of  schools  should  be  in  holy  orders.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were 
in  holy  orders,  and  even  the  managers  of  new  schools,  if  they  wanted  to  in- 
duce parents  to  send  their  sons  there,  appointed  clergymen  to  the  office  of 
head  master. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  to  defend  thi3  prejudice,  if  prejudice  it 
is  to  be  called,  in  favour  of  clerical  educators ;  it  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  point  to  its  manifest  existence  and  the  proba- 
bility of  its  permanence.  But  there  is  one  obvious  reason  for  attach- 
ing even  more  importance  to  this  point  in  university  than  in  school 
education.  Boys  at  school  are  necessarily  kept  under  a  much 
stricter  code  of  rules  than  can  be  enforced  on  the  boys  of  larger 
growth — for  boys  in  the  main  they  still  are — at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  and  therefore  at  the  University  external  discipline  re- 
quires all  the  more  to  be  supplemented  by  a  kindly  and  judicious 
exercise  of  personal  or  quasi-paternal  influence,  of  authority  in  the 
classical  sense  of  the  word  auctoritas.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  case, 
generally  speaking,  that  this  sort  of  influence  over  undergraduates 
is  more  likely  both  to  be  efficiently  exercised  and  to  be  readily 
welcomed  when  it  comes  from  a  clerical  monitor  ?  We  do  not 
ourselves  feel  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  true  reply. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  goes  rather  to  show  that  colleges 
would  be  unwise  in  not  taking  care  to  have  an  appreciable  contin- 
gent of  clergymen  on  their  staff  than  that  it  is  necessary  or  worth 
while  to  secure  by  legislative  provision  the  bare  minimum  of  cleri- 
cal fellowships  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  religious  worship 
and  instruction  as  contemplated  by  the  Test  Act.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  old  arrangement  which  made  ordination  in  most 
cases  an  indispensable  condition  for  retaining  a  fellowship  had  a 
tendency  to  reduce  a  solemn  religious  act  to  a  mere  formal  accept- 
ance of  obligations  lightly  or  reluctantly  undertaken,  and  thereby 
to  degrade  the  clerical  profession  altogether.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, is  one  that  will  not  bear  pressing  too  far;  it  applies  to  many 
things  besides  clerical  fellowships,  such  as  family  livings ;  and 
when  the  duties  of  a  particular  office  are  of  a  kind  that  can  be 
most  fitly  discharged  by  a  clergyman  those  who  feel  no  vocation 
to  clerical  life  are  hardly  the  right  persons  to  seek  for  it.  It  is  not 
however  our  purpose  to  do  what  Parliament  was  very  rightly 
advised  to  decline  doing  at  Mr.  Roundell's  invitation.  We  have 
no  wish  to  anticipate  or  to  dictate  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
University  Commissioners  may  ultimately  arrive  on  this  matter. 
The  long-established  relations  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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bridge  to  the  Church  of  England  have  been  already  so  materially 
altered  by  recent  legislation  that  it  may  be  difficult  or  inexpe- 
dient to  preserve  the  few  remaining  links  by  special  enact- 
ment. On  that  point  we  are  content  lor  the  present  to  await  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  final 
decision  on  what  is  at  best  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  we  trust  the 
Colleges  themselves  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  grave  responsibility 
attaching  to  their  discharge  of  the  functions  entrusted  to  them, 
which  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  greater  measure 
of  independence  involved  in  every  withdrawal  of  previous  re- 
strictions on  their  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  their  duty  at  all 
events,  whether  or  not  the  method  of  discharging  it  be  ex- 
pressly enjoined  by  the  Legislature,  to  provide  not  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  formal  religious  worship  and  instruction  within 
their  walls,  but  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  their  undergraduate  members  generally.  And  this  pro- 
vision will  not  ba  adequately  secured  if  fellowships  and 
tutorships  are  treated  as  mere  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  a  competitive  examination,  with  no  regard  to 
any  religious  considerations  except  that  principle  of  absolute 
religious  equality  to  which  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  assures  us  "  the 
Liberal  party  as  one  man  are  intensely  pledged."  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas,  and  religious 
equality,  which  is  in  itself  a  purely  negative  idea,  may  bo  so 
worked  as  to  be  not  conservative  but  destructive  of  the  principle 
and  practice  of  religion. 


ME.  TOM  TAYLOR. 

SOME  thirty  or  more  years  ago  Mr.  C.  A.  Bristed,  an  American 
gentleman,  who  had  been  at  Yale  College,  came  over  to 
England,  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and 
published  an  interesting  and  valuable  book  called  Five  Years  in  an 
English  University.  In  the  course  of  this  volume  he  gave  some 
sufficiently  vivid  sketches  of  the  more  prominent  men  of  the  day 
at  Trinity  with  whom  he  was  associated,  heading  his  portraits 
with  more  or  less  transparent  pseudonyms.  Among  these 
sketches,  that  of  "  Tom  Travis  " — in  other  words,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor — is  both  marked  and  attractive.  Mr.  Bristed  made  a 
supper  at "  Tom  Travis's  "  serve  as  the  occasion  for  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  various  persons,  many  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  emi- 
nence, in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  set ;  and  began,  as  was  fitting,  with 
some  words  as  to  the  host,  which  we  need  not  apologize  for 
quoting: — i!  At  the  head  of  the  table  sits  our  worthy  'coach,' 
Tom  Travis."  His  fine  presence,  we  are  told,  did  not  show  to  the 
best  advantage  in  a  loose  shooting-coat,  and  his  intellectual 
features  were  done  injustice  to  by  the  quaint  smoking-cap  which 
he  wore.  But,  "  take  him  as  he  is,  he  is  a  rare  fellow,  with 
American  versatility  and  English  thoroughness.  lie  knows 
nearly  a  dozen  ancient  and  modern  languages,  more  or  less 
correctly  ;  and,  when  you  bring  him  out  on  Greek,  he  would 
astonish  a  room-full  of  Yankee  Professors."  His  mathematics 
he  had  apparently  got  up  because,  according  to  the  then  system, 
he  was  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  take  honours ;  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  was  not  every  mind  that  was  equal  to 
the  strain  thus  arbitrarily  put  upon  it.  He  had  a  love  for  seeing 
character,  which  led  him,  amongst  other  things,  to  "  go  off  among 
the  gipsies,  Borrow-f'ashion,"  and  stay  with  them  long  enough 
to  learn  their  language,  then  much  less  known  than  recent  re- 
searches and  experiences  have  made  it.  lie  was  "  independent 
in  politics,  and  juste  milieu  in  domestic  matters,  very  fond  of  law, 
and  equally  so  of  theology — fonder  of  the  theatre  than  either. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  a  nominal  barrister,  and  an  actual  writer  for 
Punch  and  the  magazines.  .  .  .  Perhaps  some  of  his  Liberal 
friends  at  '  the  University  we've  got  in  town,'  profanely  called 
Stinkomalee  by  Oxonians  and  Cantabs,  will  make  him  Professor  of 
Greek — or  English,  or  Zincali ;  it's  all  the  same  to  him — in  that 
great  institution.  .  .  And,  after  all,  there  are  worse  parsons  than  he 
would  make,  yea,  even  in  old  Connecticut,  for  there  is  great 
earnestness  in  the  man  and  benevolence  extraordinary.  .  .  . 
Any  of  these  things  Tom  Travis  may  be  (I  ought  not  to  omit 
the  opinion  of  his  gyp,  who  holds  him  in  absolute  veneration,  that 
Mr.  Travis  will  leave  the  College  a  Fellow  and  come  back  a  Judge)  ; 
at  present  he  is  a  Bachelor  Scholar  and  a  coach  of  rising  reputa- 
tion.'' Later  on  Mr.  Bristed,  who  was  "coached"  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  writes : — "  Travis  certainly  put  more  into  me  in  seven 
months  than  I  could  have  acquired  by  my  own  unassisted  labours 
in  two  years ;  and  of  his  exertions  in  my  behalf  I  shall  always 
retain  a  grateful  memory." 

The  American  writer's  prophecy  (which,  however,  may  have 
been  written  after  the  event)  as  to  the  future  of  his  popular 
"coach,"  whose  death  is  now  deplored  by  a  wider  circle  than  that 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  was  curiously  happy.  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  who  was  born  in  1817,  the  son  of  a  Sunderland  brewer 
and  a  German  mother,  left  Glasgow  University,  where  he  gained 
three  gold  medals,  to  go  in  1837  to  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
Here,  although  he  found  time  to  write  for  the  Independent, 
to  devote  himself  to  practical  studies  of  art,  and  to  get 
up  the  private  theatricals  which  were  the  forerunner  of  the 
"  A.D.C.,"  he  was  elected,  as  his  gyp  foresaw,  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  after  having  gone  out  as  a  .)  unior  Optime  in  the  Mathe- 
matical and  taken  a  f  irst  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  In  1843  he 
came  to  London,  and  became,  in  Mr.  Bristed's  words,  a  nominal 
barrister  and  an  actual  writer  for  J'uuch,  and  very  likely  also  for 


the  magazines.  He  also  became  a  Professor,  not  of  Greek  or 
Zincali,  but  of  English  language  and  literature  at  University 
College,  London,  and  held  the  post  for  two  years.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
held  various  Government  appointments  until  the  office  in  which  he 
was  placed  was  abolished,  and  he  consequently  retired  from  the 
public  service  on  a  pension.  "  In  the  meantime,"  we  learn  from 
the  Times'  notice,  "  he  had  so  far  profited  by  the  little  leisure  left 
to  him  as  to  win  a  prominent  place  among  men  of  letters  as  a 
dramatist,  critic,  biographer,  and  humourist."  The  drama,  to 
which  in  childhood  he  had  shown  a  strong  leaning,  occupied  a  very 
large  part  of  his  attention,  and  he  was  probably  known  better  to 
the  public  at  large  by  his  many  successful  plays  than  by  his  skilful 
and  laborious  exertions  in  other  departments  of  literature.  His 
earliest  dramatic  successes  were  associated  with  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  a  time  after 
leaving  his  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  and  he  bad  plenty  of  ability 
and  versatility  to  enable  him  to  follow  up  a  fortunate  start,  until 
he  became  one  of  the  most  successful  and,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  dramatists  of  the  day.  His  knowledge  of 
stage  effect  and  of  the  requirements  of  dramatic  construction  was 
consumms.te ;  and  his  dialogue,  never  aiming  at  startling  brilliancy, 
was  always  effective  and  to  the  purpose.  Among  his  most 
successful  dramas  which  have  been  lately  performed  may 
be  mentioned  The  Ticket-of-Lcave  Man,  a  successful  version 
of  Le  Retour  de  Melun  ;  C'lancarty,  an  admirably  written  and 
original  play;  and  Our  American  Cousin,  also  an  original  piece, 
which  has  had  a  strange  and  in  some  ways  not  unhappy  fortune. 
Written  in  the  first  instance  with  the  American  cousin  as  its 
central  figure,  it  gradually  became  identified  with  Mr.  Sothern's- 
striking  invention  of  Lord  Dundreary,  and  the  plot  of  the  play, 
which  is  wanting  neither  in  eft'ect  nor  ingenuity,  is  now  subordi- 
nated to  the  never  stale  humours  put  by  Mr.  Sothern  into  what  was 
originally  a  trifling  part.  The  list  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  dramatic 
successes  is  so  long  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  all, 
even  of  the  most  prominent  among  them.  Plot  and  Passion,. 
however,  The  Overland  Route,  Still  Waters  Run  Deep,  and  To 
Parents  and  Guardians  may  be  specially  mentioned.  The,  two  last- 
named  pieces  were  originally  produced  by  or  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  "Wigan,  and  have  lately  been  revived,  the  one  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal,  the  other  for  Mr.  Arlhur  Cecil,  with  happy  results. 

It  is  probable,  as  we  have  hinted,  that  many  people  know  the- 
name  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  as  that  of  a  successful  play  writer  who 
has  given  them  much  enjoyment,  and  do  not  know  how  varied  and 
successful  were  his  performances  in  other  branches  of  the  literary 
profession.  His  art  criticism  in  the  Times  was  a  work  both  of 
labour  and  love,  and,  if  it  erred,  erred  always  in  the  direction  of 
indulgence  rather  than  of  severity.  His  biography  of  the  unfor- 
tunate painter  Haydon  not  only  treated  a  difficult  subject  with  much 
tact,  but  will  remain  a  work  of  much  interest  and  value.  His 
dramatic  criticism  was  both  learned  and  practical,  and  an  ex- 
cellent instance  of  its  merit  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  last  articles 
of  the  kind  which  he  wrote — the  review  of  As  You  Like  It,  published 
not  long  since  in  the  columns  of  Punch.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
Punch  from  his  arrival  in  London  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  and 
succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  as  its  editor.  He  occa- 
sionally indulged  his  early  love  of  acting  by  appearing  in  amateur 
or  semi-amateur  performances ;  and  a  year  ago  he  gave  what  is 
said  to  have  been  an  excellent  performance  of  Adam  in  As  You 
Like  It,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Calvert  memorial  performance  at 
Manchester.  It  has  been  justly  said,  except  in  one  strangely  cynical, 
and  ill-bred  notice  of  his  career,  that  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  place  in. 
the  literature  of  our  day  will  be  hardly  filled.  It  remains  only  to 
add  that  the  attractive  and  sterling  qualities  dwelt  upon  by  his 
American  pupil  at  Cambridge  remained  with  him  throughout  a 
hard-working  and  well-spent  life. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION'. 

WE  have  of  late  heard  comparatively  little  of  the  carping 
which  was  once  so  common  at  the  better  education  now 
required  of  our  officers,  and  we  may  probably  hope  to  hear 
less  and  less  of  it  as  time  goes  on.  In  truth,  the  sort  of  criticism 
generally  advanced  on  the  subject  is  probably  often  not  answered 
because  it  does  not  need  answering.  If,  for  example,  an  officer 
who  has  passed  through  the  Staff  College  happens  not  to  be  a 
good  rider,  the  case  is  cited  as  if  proving  that  the  Staff  College 
is  a  useless,  if  not  positively  harmful,  institution,  and  the  course 
pursued  there  by  no  means  the  proper  sort  of  test  for  deter- 
mining the  selection  of  Staff  officers.  Now  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  best  officers  of  the  army  will  go>  to  the 
Staff  College,  although  the  presumption  is  a  strong  one  that  they 
will  do  so  ;  there  may  be  causes  at  work  to  keep  them  away,  and 
the  system  has  yet  to  be  discovered  which  shall  unerringly  bring- 
to  the  front  the  best  men  in  any  profession,  when,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  army  during  peace-time,  the  opportunity  is  not  afforded 
for  the  full  exercise  of  ability.  It  is  only  active  service  which 
can  show  who  are  really  the  best  soldiers.  But  this,  at  least, 
the  present  system  ensures — that  the  men  chosen  for  the  Staff 
shall  have  given  evidence  of  industry  and  fondness  for  their 
profession  by  undergoing  a  long  and  laborious  course  of  pre- 
paration; they  must  be  men  above  the  average  in  respect  of 
intelligence,  or  they  would  not  have  gained  admission  in  the 
first  instance ;   and  if  now  and  then  a  man  passes  through 
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■who  ia  not  so  good  a  rider  or  so  physically  strong  as  is  de- 
sirable, this  is  not  the  fault  of  tho  system,  biit  of  commanding 
officers,  who  aro  weak  enough  to  recommend  Improper  candidates 

for  admission.  But  tho  merits  of  n  system  should  be  judged,  not 
by  reference  to  an  ideal  standard  which  in  practice  cannot  bo 
attained,  but  by  comparison  with  what  it  has  replaced.  Tho 
champions  of  the  good  old  times  forget  that,  if  the  guarantee  for 
physical  efficiency  is  not  quite  completo  at  present,  thero  was  nono 
at  all  under  the  old.  W  hen  stall'  appointments  were  a  matter  of 
simple  patronage,  men  incompetent  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  might  be,  and  frequently  wero,  appointed  to  tho  stall'. 
In  the  Indian  army  staff  appointments  have  always  been  given  by 
selection  subject  to  no  test— that  is,  by  interest  and  favour,  or  in 
other  words/by  simple  jobbing;  and  in  no  army  in  the  world  used 
there  to  be  a-  larger  proportion  of  incompetent  staff  officers,  as- 
sistant quarter-master-geuerals  who  could  not  survey,  and  assistant 
adjutant-generals  who  could  not  ride.  Things  have  been  better  of 
late,  because  recent  commanders-in-chief  have  shown  a  stronger 
sense  of  responsibility  in  their  patronage  than  was  usual  before. 
But  even  now  the  practice  is  too  common,  when  once  a  man  gets 
on  the  staff,  to  keep  him  there  for  the  rest  of  his  service,  long  after 
he  has  begun  to  deteriorate,  and  when  he  has  from  disuse  lost  that 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  army  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  personal  contact  with  the  troops.  The  Indian  practice, 
in  feet,  has  all  the  faults  of  the  French  staff  corps  system,  in  the 
staff  officers  being  a  body  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  without 
its  merit  of  supplying  a  picked  article  in  the  first  instance.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Staff  College  system  has  by  degrees  un- 
dergone a  useful  change  in  the  direction  of  giving  more  attention 
to  the  practical  parts  of  the  profession  and  less  to  abstract  science 
than  was  the  case  at  the  outset,  aud  it  is  now  probably  as  good  a 
course  of  the  kind  as  could  be  devised. 

It  is  rather  in  our  military  education  at  an  earlier  stage  that 
there  is  a  call  for  further  reform.  A  striking  point  about  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  is  the  difference  between  the  system  pursued  at 
"Woolwich,  for  the  education  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  and 
that  now  established  at  Sandhurst,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
line  and  cavalry  receive  their  training.  The  Woolwich  course 
offers  little  that  is  open  to  criticism ;  it  extends  over  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  includes  as  many  subjects  as  the  time  available 
will  admit  of  being  taught ;  but  the  question  at  once  arises  why  a 
degree  of  education  which  is  considered  necessary  for  the  Engineers 
and  Artillery  should  not  be  deemed  equally  necessary  for  the  rest 
of  the  army.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  former  are  par  ex- 
cellence the  scientific  services.  The  ordinary  duties  of  an  engi- 
neer officer  call  rather  for  practical  skill  than  scientific  attain- 
ments. So,  too,  provided  there  are  a  sufficiency  of  artillery 
officers  qualified  to  deal  with  the  scientific  problems  that  arise  in 
connexion  with  artillery  practice — and  from  among  so  large  a 
body  these  will  always  "be  forthcoming — a  very  moderate  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge  will  suffice  for  the  mass  of  the  regiment. 
We  are  not  objecting,  however,  to  the  Woolwich  course 
being  more  strictly  of  a  more  scientific  kind  than  that  given  at 
Sandhurst,  or  proposing  that  mathematics,  for  example,  should 
be  taught  at  the  latter  place ;  although  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that 
the  young  men  who  gain  admission  to  Sandhurst  by  their  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics  should  not  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
developing  their  taste  in  that  line,  and  should  be  obliged  to  give 
up  the  study  whether  they  will  or  not.  Our  objection  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  may  be  strictly  termed  the  practical  part  of  the 
profession  should  be  altogether  neglected  at  that  place.  As  regards 
the  study  of  modern  languages,  for  example,  there  is  something 
on  the  face  of  it  absurd  in  the  comparison  between  the  attention 
given  to  these  at  Woolwich,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  them  at 
Sandhurst.  The  Sandhurst  cadet,  indeed,  is  required  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination  in  French  or  German  as  a  condition  of 
admission.  But  having  obtained  the  very  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  language  necessary  for  this  purpose,  these  subjects  are 
henceforth  dropped,  just  at  the  point  when  further  instruction 
in  them  would  be  particularly  useful.  There  would  be  a  show  of 
reason  for  this  if  the  Engineers  and  Artillery  got  all  the  Staff 
.appointments  of  the  army  ;  but  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  these,  the  inference  is  rather  the 
other  way — the  officers  who  furnish  the  staff  ought  to  get  the 
teaching.  So  likewise  as  regards  military  history,  absolutely  no 
jeason  can  be  assigned  why  the  Ordnance  corps  alone  are  to  learn 
how  campaigns  have  been  won  and  armies  led.  They  can  never 
hope  to  lead  an  army,  except  in  India.  If  there  is  any  branch  of 
the  army  for  which  such  a  study  is  unnecessary,  it  should  be 
these  services  and  not  the  infantry. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Sandhurst  course  is  rather  one  of  train- 
ing than  of  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  comprises 
drill,  gymnastics,  a  little  surveying,  the  outlines  of  military  law 
and  administration,  riding,  and  some  practice  in  throwing  up  field 
works.  All  these  are  very  useful  things  in  their  way  ;  but  the 
question  seems  to  be  whether,  considering  the  limited  time  available, 
this  is  the  best  use  to  put  it  to.  It  is  in  the  time  given  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  training  of  the  two  classes  of  cadets  is  most  conspicuous. 
While  at  "Woolwich  the  course  extends  over  two  years  and  a  half,  at 
Sandhurst  it  is  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  year,  or,  if  the 
very  liberal  vacations  are  taken  into  account,  about  eight  months. 
This  extreme  brevity  of  the  Sandhurst  course  is  a  result  of  the 
condition,  introduced  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  all  officers, 
except  the  minority  who  get  their  commissions  through  the 
militia,  should  pass  through  the  Royal  Military  College.  Now 
as  Sandhurst  holds  only  three  hundred  cadets,  and  as  nearly  that 


number  aro  wanted  to  fill  vacancies  every  your,  it  follows  that  tho 
stay  at  Sandhurst  must  bo  limited  to  one  year.     Indeed  it  hart 

happened  that  whon  tho  regimental  vacancies  are  in  excess  of  tho 

ordinary  average  of  three  hundred  a  year,  it  has  been 
to  pass  tho  batches  through  tho  College  after  a  course  of 
only  half  tho  prescribed  time.  Tt  need  hardly  bo  said  that  in  a  six- 
mouths'  course  only  tho  merest  smattering  of  instruction  of  any  sort 
can  be  given ;  in  fact,  tho  instructors  have  hardly  time  to  learn 
their  pupils'  names. 

This  being  the  state  of  tho  case  ;  as  Sandhurst  is  not  readily 
capable  of  expansion,  and  ns  thero  would  bo  great  objections  to 
establishing  a  second  military  college,  whilo  there  is  no  sound 
reason  why  the  Infantry  should  bo  loss  thoroughly  educated  than 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  it  certainly  appears  desirable  that  tho 
present  system  should  bo  reconsidered.  One  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty would  bo  to  alter  the  rule  which  sends  all  officers,  save  thoso 
who  enter  the  army  through  the  militia,  to  Sandhurst;  to  take  in 
a  smaller  number  there,  and  to  keep  them  there  longer  ;  and  to  edu- 
cate thoso  who  are  received  more  thoroughly.  There  is  no  part  of  tho 
present  Sandhurst  course  which  a  young  officer  might  not  acquire 
almost  equally  well  after  he  joins  his  regiment  or  under  a  garrison 
instructor.  By  a  rearrangement  of  this  sort  the  Sandhurst  course 
might  be  made  as  complete  and  efficient  as  that  established  at 
Woolwich,  and  a  part  of  the  officers  of  the  army  at  least  might  be 
thoroughly  trained  for  their  profession.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
make  up  in  some  way  to  those  who  pass  through  the  college  for 
the  loss  of  time  spent  there,  as  compared  with  those  who  pass  into 
the  army  direct ;  but  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  this,  say 
by  letting  the  time  at  Sandhurst  count  as  service,  or  by  giving  a 
certain  number  of  lieutenancies  to  be  competed  for,  or  in  other 
ways  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  It  must  be  further  re- 
marked that  even  the  very  limited  time  now  available  at  Sand- 
hurst does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  turned  to  the  best  account. 
In  many  respects,  indeed,  the  present  system  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  various  experimental  systems  which  it  has  succeeded. 
The  tone  of  the  place  is  good  ;  the  cadets  are  healthy,  robust,  and 
well-conducted,  and  appear  to  show  a  fair  degree  of  zeal  and  in- 
terest in  the  different  subjects  they  are  taught.  But,  although  a 
certain  amount  of  reaction  in  favour  of  leisure  and  out-door  amuse- 
ment may  be  expected,  and  even  desirable,  after  the  course  of 
grinding  which  so  many  of  them  have  just  gone  through  at  their 
respective  crammers,  where  they  have  been  losing  the  benefit  of  all 
that  was  wholesome  and  hearty  in  their  previous  school-life  ;  still, 
a  course  of  study  which  is  ended  each  day  by  about  half-past  two 
o'clock,  and  leaves  the  cadet  nothing  to  do  from  that  time  until  he 
goes  to  bed,  except  perhaps  a  little  gymnastics  or  riding,  and  such 
occupation  as  is  afforded  by  partaking  of  a  comfortable  mess  dinner, 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  very  exacting  or  even  complete.  There 
certainly  appears  something  incongruous,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  students  at  one  military  college  are 
required  to  work  from  morning  to  night,  while  at  the  other  they 
enter  by  anticipation  on  the  ease  and  comparative  idleness  of 
regimental  life.  The  only  objection  which  the  cadets  themselves 
ever  make  to  the  present  Sandhurst  system  is  that  they  find  the 
time  hangs  a  little  heavily  on  their  hands,  from  there  being  nothing 
to  do  of  an  afternoon  or  evening,  a  criticism  which  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  the  sort  of  change  needed.  An  hour  or  two  of  these 
long  afternoons  and  evenings  spent  in  reading  French  or  German 
military  history  in  French  or  German  would  certainly  not  be  time 
thrown  away. 


HAYMAKING. 

fl^HE  agriculturist  who  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  defined  hay 
-L  as  a  great  deal  of  beer  and  labour  superadded  to  grass,  spoke 
words  which  must  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  many  country  gentle- 
men at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  something  about  the 
very  name  of  hay  which  chills  the  heart  of  amateur  farmers,  for  it 
is  associated  with  discomfort,  loss  of  temper,  and  loss  of  money  ; 
and  few  words  have  been  oftener  accompanied  by  those  strong 
expletives  for  which  the  fine  old  English  gentleman  is  so  justly 
famous. 

There  have  been  wise  men  who  have  set  their  faces  against 
making  their  own  hay.  Why,  said  they,  should  a  man  make  his 
hay  at  home  any  more  than  his  boots  or  his  trousers  ?  and  they 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  home-made  hay  is  gene- 
rally as  bad  as  home-made  law.  So  long  as  they  kept  their  faith 
they  found  country  life  easy  and  agreeable  ;  but  now  and  then  they 
have  been  known  to  waver  from  their  admirable  creed,  and  to  taste 
the  forbidden  fruits  of  the  hayfield.  Their  gardener  or  factotum 
has  persuaded  them  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  great  economy 
to  "  take  a  crop  "  off  a  certain  pasture  or  park ;  that  it  would 
yield  so  many  tons  of  the  finest  upland  hay,  and  would  abso- 
lutely benefit  the  quality  of  the  grass  for  the  future.  If  the 
master  objects  that  the  risk  of  a  wet  harvest  would  be  serious, 
the  servant  answers  that,  with  ordinary  care,  it  would  be  easy 
to  "  pick  three  or  four  fine  days  in  July,"  when,  by  puttiug 
on  all  available  hands,  the  whole  thing  might  be  knocked  off 
without  delay.  The  faithful  servant  does  not  wish  to  persuade 
his  master  to  do  anything  he  does  not  like,  but  when  he  sees 
a  thing  that  "  wants  doing "  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  speak. 
And  so,  in  a  weak  moment,  the  master  gives  his  consent,  and  some 
dozen  acres  of  land  are  told  off  for  hay.  The  troubles  of  the 
future  hayfield  may  be  said  to  begin  in  the  autumn,  or  at  any  rata 
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in  the  early  winter.  If  it  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to 
dig  more  manure  into  certain  flower  beds,  the  factotum  replies 
that  he  must  economize  that  valuable  compound  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, lest  it  should  run  short  for  the  hayfield.  At  the  iirst  hard 
frost,  when  all  hands  are  wanted  to  sweep  the  pool  for  the  skaters, 
a  strong  remonstrance  is  made  because  "  the  men  are  carting  muck 
for  the  hayfield."  In  the  spring  it  becomes  necessary  to  buy 
more  hay  for  the  cows,  because  there  is  so  little  grass.  Why  is 
there  so  little  grass?  Because  the  cattle  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  field  intended  for  hay,  and  consequently  there  is  so  much 
less  available  pasturage.  Although  a  good  deal  of  stable-yard 
manure  has  already  been  put  on  the  precious  enclosure  destined 
for  hay,  it  is  recommended  that  it  should  be  "  artiticialled,"  as 
the  cost  of  the  bone  and  superphosphate  will  be  trebly  re- 
paid by  the  extra  growth  of  grass  which  it  will  produce. 
►Several  sacks  of  this  compound  are  purchased,  and  for  some 
days  after  their  contents  have  been  thrown  over  the  field  a  vile 
smell  makes  its  neighbourhood  unendurable.  If,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  hayfield  is  situated  beneath  the  drawing-room  or  dining- 
room  windows,  the  full  flavour  of  the  patent  artificial  manure  is 
duly  appreciated.  Many  minor  cares  and  troubles  in  connexion 
with  the  hayfield  soon  present  themselves.  There  are  some 
weak  places  in  the  fence,  and  several  men  have  been  employed 
for  many  days  in  repairing  them.  "  Missus's  ducks "  are  making 
a  path  through  a  corner  of  the  growing  grass,  and  "  no  horses 
will  eat  it  alter  ducks  have  been  messing  in  it."  Some  arrange- 
ment has,  therefore,  to  be  made  as  to  these  ducks,  and  the  lady 
says  that  she  will  willingly  have  her  favourites  killed  if  it  will 
please  her  husband,  but  that  so  long  as  she  keeps  them,  "  they  must 
go  to  the  water,  poor  things  ! "  Or  it  is  suddenly  remembered  that 
the  boys'  cricket-ground  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hayfield,  and  there  is 
no  other  flat  piece  of  grass  land  about  the  place ;  but  the  only  con- 
solation oilered  to  the  lads  is  that  it  cannot  be  helped.  The 
growth  of  the  precious  grass  seems  wonderfully  slow.  Want  of 
rain  at  a  critical  period  prevents  it  from  making  any  apparent  pro- 
gress, and  excess  of  moisture  at  another  time  makes  it  grow  rank. 
Kind  friends  point  out  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  thistles  were  not 
cut  at  the  proper  time,  as  the  large  patches  in  some  parts  of  the 
field  will  make  the  hay  unpalatable  to  anything  but  a  donke}'. 

On  large  properties  a  bailiff  usually  superintends  the  hay,  but  where 
there  is  no  home  farm,  the  paddocks  are  generally  under  the  charge 
of  the  head  gardener.  As  the  hay  season  approaches,  this  function- 
ary keeps  replying  to  his  master's  inquiries  by  stating  that  the 
hay  is  not  yet  ready  for  cutting.  A  friend,  however,  calls  and  re- 
marks that  he  has  just  carried  his  own  hay  "  without  a  drop  of 
rain,"  and  inquires  why  his  host  has  not  also  taken  advantage  of 
the  unusually  dry  weather.  The  gardener  is  sent  for  and  ordered 
to  begin  the  hay  at  once.  .  lie  urges  further  delay,  observing  that 
he  has  arranged  with  some  mowers  that  they  shall  begin  to  cut  it 
on  that  day  wTeek.  After  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  discussion,  it 
is  eventually  settled  that  the  important  work  is  to  be  begun 
"  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  if  mowers  can  be  procured.  As 
these  men  have  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  at  short  notice, 
they  demand  higher  wages  than  the  mowers  with  whom  the 
previous  arrangement  had  been  made ;  but  at  last  the  crop 
is  cut,  and  the  haymakers  are  busily  engaged  in  throwing  the 
grass  about  to  persuade  it  to  become  hay.  Every  hand  about  the 
place  is  sent  into  the  hayfield.  The  gardeners,  the  men  from  the 
stables,  and  even  the  footmen  are  enlisted  for  the  service.  There 
is  often  a  wrangle  with  the  butler  about  the  diversion  of  his 
forces  from  their  legitimate  duties.  His  objections  are  met  with 
the  argument  that  the  hay  season  is  an  exceptional  occurrence, 
and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  ought  to  endeavour  to  be 
obliging.  He  grudgingly  consents  because  he  would  "  do  any- 
thing to  please  his  employer  " — butlers  no  longer  have  masters— 
but  he  mutters  a  great  deal  about  "  his  place  "  and  the  difficulties 
of  "  washing  up."  It  turns  out  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  has 
thoughtfully  invited  a  large  party  of  neighbours  to  luncheon,  and 
has  promised  them  tbat  they  shall  afterwards  play  lawn-tennis, 
and  have  tea  and  strawberries  in  the  hayfield — an  arrange- 
ment obviously  conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  the  hay  harvest 
and  the  pacification  of  the  butler.  During  the  happy  time  of  hay- 
making it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  servant  to  do  anything.  The 
carriage  cannot  be  taken  out,  because  the  grooms  are  in  the  hay- 
field. The  garden  looks  wretched,  because  the  gardeners  cannot 
leave  the  hay  to  pluck  a  weed  or  to  mow  the  turf.  They  have  not 
evfct  time  to  gather  strawberries  or  vegetables  sufficient  for  the 
hoiise.  The  drawing-room  and  hall  look  miserable,  because  the 
gardener  cannot  spare  a  moment  to  attend  to  their  decoration  with 
flowers.  The  lawn-tennis  ground  is  unusable,  because  the  grass  upon 
it  is  several  inches  long.  The  only  amusement  remaining  is  to 
tap  the  barometer  and  speculate  on  the  probability  of  rain.  At  last 
the  gardener  says  that  the  hay  is  ready  for  carrying.  Unfortunately, 
the  person  most  concerned  in  its  after  use  is  of  the  contrary 
opinion.  Hay  carried  in  such  a  state  will  never,  says  the  stud 
groom,  be  fit  for  hunters.  The  gardener  "  hopes  he  knows  his 
business  " ;  but  the  glass  is  still  rising,  and  the  master  determines 
to  give  the  hay  one  day  more.  Towards  evening  it  becomes  op- 
pressively hot,  and  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder  warns  the 
haymakers  that  there  is  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  haycock  and  the 
stack.  In  an  hour  or  two  a  heavy  storm  bursts  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood, sheets  of  rain  deluge  the  haylield,  and,  when  there  is 
a  slight  cessation  in  the  fury  of  the  elements,  the  cocks  are  found 
to  be  beaten  down  and  sodden.  The  gardener  says,  "I  told  you 
80 "  ;  but  the  groom  lifts  the  upper  half  of  a  haycock,  and  shows 
that  the  lower  part  is  still  dry.    The  next  morning  the  hay  has  | 


to  be  re-made,  and  in  the  afternoon  another  storm  recurs  at  about 
the  same  hour  as  that  of  the  day  before.  Thunderstorms  often 
follow  each  other  for  several  consecutive  days,  and  broken  weather 
not  unfrequently  succeeds  them.  The  hay  is  therefore  constantly 
made  and  re-made,  during  each  of  which  operations  it  loses  some- 
of  its  virtue.  Now  perhaps  it  is  the  groom  who  wishes  it  carried, 
and  the  gardener  who  wishes  for  delay.  This  sort  of  thing  some- 
times goes  on  for  three  weeks  or  even  a  month,  the  hay  mean- 
while losing  its  colour  and  deteriorating  in  quality.  Its  owner  is 
miserable.  He  can  enjoy  nothing,  and  he  feels  as  if  it  would  be 
wrong  if  he  were  able  to  enjoy  anything.  Is  not  his  hay  out,, 
and  what  business  has  the  man  whose  hay  is  out  to  be  happy  ? 
The  idea  is  rapidly  developing  itself  in  his  mind  that  the  produce 
of  his  hayfield  will  be  tit  for  nothing  but  manure,  and  he  is 
weary  of  the  sight  of  his  discoloured  haycocks. 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  owner  of  a  hay- 
field does  not  live  a  life  of  ease  and  tranquillity  during  the  harvest; 
but  with  his  haymakers  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  wetter  the  weather 
the  better  for  them.  They  must  be  retained  at  haymaking  wages 
until  the  harvest  is  finished,  be  the  weather  wet  or  dry.  Each  time 
that  the  hay  has  to  be  re-made,  the  beer  barrel  again  begins  to  flow. 
What  can  be  better  for  them  than  that  a  fine  morning  should  in- 
duce the  gardener  to  set  them  to  work  to  turn  over  the  hay,  and 
that,  while  they  are  drinking  their  first  edition  of  beer,  a  friendly 
shower  should  suspend  harvest  operations  for  an  hour  or  two  P 
Even  when  the  long-wished-for  carrying  day  at  length  arrives, 
it  is  not  all  smooth  for  the  master.  It  will  be  lucky  if  there  is  not 
a  row  between  the  butler  and  the  gardener  about  the  amount  of 
beer  required,  between  the  gardener  and  the  groom  about  the  fitness 
of  the  hay  for  carrying,  or  between  the  master  and  some  or  all 
of  these  functionaries  about  some  subject  or  other  connected  with 
the  all-absorbing  hay.  Worst  of  all,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  valuable  servant,  who  has  been  remarkable  for  his  sobriety, 
gets  drunk  on  these  occasions.  The  crowning  catastrophe  is  the 
harvest  supper,  after  which  it  is  likely  enough  that  there  will  be 
a  fight,  a  flirtation — with  serious  consequences — or  an  unseemly 
disturbance. 

Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  crop  is  got  in  under  favourable 
conditions,  when  the  chances  are  that  it  has  been  so  light,  or  so 
sunburnt,  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  carrying ;  or  perhaps  it 
happens  that  hay  is  so  cheap  and  plentiful  that  it  is  almost  pro- 
voking that  one  does  not  want  to  buy.  There  are  many  worries 
in  country  life :  but  we  know  nothing  which  is  so  pre-eminent 
for  producing  loss  of  temper,  general  inconvenience  to  masters, 
and  wrangles  among  servants,  as  the  institution  of  haymaking. 


YACHT-RACING. 

IN  an  article  on  racing  yachts  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
JReviezu  on  the  ioth  of  April  last,  we  meutioned  two  large  cutters 
which  were  being  built,  and  pointed  out  that  no  small  interest 
would  attach  to  their  performances,  inasmuch  as  they  might  be 
considered  to  represent  respectively  the  Clyde  and  the  Solent,  and. 
also  because  one  of  them  might  be  considered  to  represent  the 
latest  ideas  of  naval  architects,  being  constructed  of  steel,  while 
the  other  represented  the  old  school,  being  constructed  of  wood. 
Both  these  vessels  have  now  appeared,  and  the  steel  craft,  which 
sailed  in  the  first  races  of  the  season,  has  achieved  a  series  of 
brilliant  victories,  and  has  already  attracted  more  attention  than 
has  been  given  to  any  racing  vessel  for  a  very  considerable  period. 
The  wooden  cutter  was  much  more  tardy  in  beginning  her  racing: 
career;  but,  from  what  she  has  quite  recently  done,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  she  may  be  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  the  other,  and 
may  prove  that,  for  such  peculiar  craft  as  racing  yachts,  the 
old-fashioned  material  is  as  good  as  the  mild  steel,  about 
which  naval  constructors  and  engineers  are  just  now  so  en- 
thusiastic. The  vessel  which  is  fashioned  of  this  metal  is,  as 
we  need  hardly  inform  our  readers,  the  Vanduara,  built  at  a 
Clyde  yard  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson,  a  naval  archi- 
tect. Very  remarkable,  certainly,  were  her  performances  during 
the  first  five  weeks  of  the  present  season.  She  beat  the  two  fine 
cutters  opposed  to  her  in  the  Thames  matches,  was  first  by  a  long 
way  in  the  race  for  all  rigs  to  Harwich,  and  won  there.  These 
were  no  trifling  successes ;  but  it  happened  that  all  these  races 
were  sailed  in  light  winds.  With  ships,  as  with  men,  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  one  kind  of  excellence  is  incompatible  with  an- 
other, and  after  the  Vanduara' s  successes  there  were  prophecies  that,, 
though  good  in  smooth  water,  she  would  prove  fit  for  very  little  in  a 
breeze  and  a  sea.  Never  were  prophecies  more  completely  falsified. 
In  the  Dover  cutter  match,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  sailed  in  a 
smart  breeze,  the  Vanduara  beat  the  Formosa  thoroughly.  In  the 
match  for  all  rigs  off  Ostend,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wind, 
and  a  nasty  sea,  she  was  only  a  few  seconds  behind  the  winner.  In 
the  race  back,  when  it  blew  really  hard,  she  was  victorious;  and,, 
finally,  in  a  long  race  from  Dover  to  Cowes,  sailed  in  strong  wind, 
she  beat  by  a  great  deal  the  Egeria  and  Lat.ona,  both  of  which 
much  exceed  her  in  size.-  Clearly,  therefore,  the  Vanduara  is  no 
fair-weather  vessel,  but  one  which  excels  even  more  in.  strong 
breezes  than  in  light  ones,  and  naturally  enough  she  has  become 
rapidly  famous,  and  her  designer  has  been  justly  praised  for  his 
skill.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  without  any  attempt  to 
depreciate  this  admirable  racing  yacht,  that  some  of  those  who 
have  written  about  her  might  have  remembered  a  certain  Shak- 
spearian  saying  with  advantage,  and  nut  have  attempted  to  exaggerate 
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her  remarkable  merits.  Unfortunately  national  enthusiasm  has 
oarried  her  admirers  awuv,  and  in  some  of  t ho  Scotch  papers  there 
lias  boon  very  silly  brugging  about  Iho  wonderful  cutter,  tbe 
success  of  which  bus  proved,  as  some  two  or  three  thousand  other 
facts  have  done,  the  innate  superiority  of  the  Scotch  mind  over  tho 
English.  Moved  apparently  by  tho  delight  which  has  been  thus 
shown,  a  writer  in  tho  Globe  last  week  beca'iio  ecstatic  on  tho 
subject  of  tho  Vanduara,  and  described  her  as  "a  yacht  second  to 
none  of  her  size  in  tho  world."  The  writer's  competence  to  fix 
tho  status  of  a  racing  yacht  in  this  delightfully  broad  manner  was 
shown  bv  tho  fact  that  in  the  course  of  his  observations  ho  spoke 
of  "  tho  hideous  Jullanar,  with  her  protruding  bow  and  raking 
sternpost."  It  so  happens  that  the  Jullanar  diners  from  tho  great 
majority  of  racing  vessels  in  having  an  upright  Sternpost,  and  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  in  her  design.  Very 
clearly  the  author  of  tho  notice  in  the  Globe  was  writing  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant;  and  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  praise  of  such  a  critic  would  be  taken  by 
those  who  had  somo  knowledge  of  yachts  for  what  it  was  worth. 
Tbe  appearance  of  his  effusion,  however,  was  altogether  too  much  for 
Mr.  P.  M.  Watson,  tho  brother  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson,  and  he  rushed 
into  print  with  a  boastful  letter,  in  which  he  hinted  that,  kind  as 
the  writer  in  tho  Giobe  had  been,  he  had  scarcely  been  laudatory 
enough,  and  at  tho  same  time  accepted  the  title  which  the  acute 
nautical  critic  had  bestowed  on  the  vessel.  After  such  bunkum 
as  this,  it  was  not  altogether  unsatisfactory  to  learn  that  on  the 
first  occasion  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  really  testing  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Vanduara  aud  the  Samccna,  the  wooden 
cutter  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  latter  very  thoroughly 
defeated  the  former. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Samwna  did  not  appear 
sooner,  as  her  participation  in  the  early  matches  would  have  given 
them  an  altogether  exceptional  interest.  As  it  was,  they  were  by 
no  means  bad  or  feebly  contested  races.  In  the  cutter  races 
which  have  been  spoken  of,  the  Vanduara  had  for  antagonists  the 
Formosa  and  Cuckoo,  The  first  was  sailed  in  what  seamen  love 
to  call  a  "  soldier's  wind  " — that  is,  wind  which  is  fair  both  ways, 
and,  in  a  reaching  race,  the  Scotch  craft  fairly  beat  her  an- 
tagonists and  came  in  well  ahead  of  both.  In  the  second  con- 
test the  conditions  were  much  the  earne ;  but  this  time  the 
Formosa  succeeded  in  heading  her  rival,  and  passed  the  mark-boat 
a  few  seconds  before  her.  The  Vanduara  was  winner  by  time  ; 
but  she  was  disqualified  on  the  ground  of  having  made  an  irregular 
start.  The  third  cutter  race,  sailed  on  June  5,  was  more  in- 
teresting than  either  of  the  other  two,  as  it  involved  a  long  beat 
to  windward,  and  showed,  therefore,  what  the  new  yacht  could 
do  on  a  cutter's  best  point  of  sailing.  The  wind  was  well  on  the 
quarter  for  the  greater  part  of  the  outward  run,  and  with  all 
possible  canvas  set,  the  three  vessels  presented  a  very  beautiful 
sight  as  they  tore  down  the  river.  It  was  not  a  little  curious 
to  note  the  difference  between  the  wave  raised  by  the  Vanduara' s 
bow  and  the  waves  raised  by  the  bows  of  the  other  two  yachts. 
Coming  back,  the  wind  was  dead  foul,  and  a  strong  lee-going  tide 
was  running,  so  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  opportunity  of 
testing  the  comparative  powers  of  the  trio  in  smooth-water 
sailing.  The  Vanduara  proved  her  superiority,  soon  getting  to 
windward  of  the  Formosa,  and  roundly  beating  both  her  and  the 
Cuckoo.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  neither  in  these  nor 
in  subsequent  races  has  the  Formosa  seemed  to  sail  as  she  has 
done  in  her  two  previous  seasons,  and  that  very  possibly  in  some 
of  the  later  matches  she  will  redeem  a  reputation  which  has  not 
been  lightly  earned. 

Next  after  the  contests  just  mentioned  came  the  race  for  all 
rigs  from  Southend  to  Harwich,  which  took  place  on  June  12. 
Seldom  has  a  more  unsatisfactory  race  been  sailed.  The  start  was 
utterly  mismanaged  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  bungling  was 
that  some  vessels  went  off  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  Club 
regulations,  while  others  which  obeyed  them  were,  in  consequence 
of  doing  so,  placed  in  an  almost  hopeless  position  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day.  The  wind,  which  at  times  almost  entirely  died 
away,  was  very  uncertain,  so  that,  owing  to  mismanagement  and 
mischance  combined,  there  was  little  significance  in  the  position 
of  most  of  the  vessels  as  they  neared  Harwich  harbour.  The 
Vanduara  won  by  more  than  an  hour ;  but,  though  she  sailed 
admirably,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  favoured  by  the 
wind.  Next  to  the  Scotch  yacht  came  the  Latona,  which  took 
the  second  prize.  The  schooners  engaged  were  the  Miranda,  Fiona, 
and  the  Pantomime,  which  reappeared  after  a  long  absence  from 
English  racing  fleets.  Sue  succeeded  in  beating  the  redoubtable 
Miranda,  but  her  victory  meant  little  or  nothing,  as,  in  consequence 
of  having  obeyed  the  regulations,  the  Miranda  had  started  a  long 
way  astern  of  her.  The  contests  at  Harwich  were  of  little  interest 
owing  to  light  winds  and  calms,  but  the  sail  back  to  Southend 
was  a  fine  one,  as  there  was  a  fairly  good  breeze.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  this  race  was  the  sailing  of  the  Miranda, 
which  in  a  brilliant  fashion  avenged  the  slight  put  upon  her  a 
few  days  previously.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  course 
the  sail  was  a  more  or  less  free  reach,  and  during  this  the 
larger  Australia  got  well  away  from  the  Wiveuhoe  schooner ; 
but  the  latter  was  always  within  her  time,  and  at  the  last 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  yachts  to  sail  a3  near  the  wind  as 
they  could,  the  Miranda  gained  and  weathered  rapidly.  Just 
before  passing  the  mark-boat  the  Australia  touched  the  ground 
and  hung  for  a  short  space  ;  but  this  accident  did  not  affect  the 
result  of  the  race,  as,  had  it  not  happened,  the  Miranda  must  still 
have  taken  the  first  prize.    Next  to  these  two  schooners  were  the  I 


Latona,  Fiona,  and  Pantomime,  tho  lust  of  which,  like  tho  Australia, 
gotfiground.  It  should  be  said  that  in  neither cane  was  tho  captain 
at  all  to  blame.  Tho  murk-bout  had  boon  placod  absurdly  near 
the  pier  by  10196  ingenious  person  who  was  uppuronlly  under  tin; 
impression  that  tho  nice  was  for  5-ton  craft.  When  tho  expenso 
which  may  bo  thrown  upon  tho  owner  of  a  large  yacht  by  tho  ground- 
ing of  his  vessel  is  considered,  it  seems  astonishing  that  such  a  mis- 
take should  be  peruiiitod.  If  there  was  no  one  tit  Southend  who 
had  sufficient  knowledge  to  moor  a  murk-boat,  nothing  could  have, 
been  easier  than  to  send  to  some  other  place  on  the  river  for 
a  waterman  who  had  soon  a  fow  yacht  races  and  could  do  what 
was  required. 

In  the  schooner  matches  of  the  New  Thames  and  Royal 
Thames  Clubs,  sailed  on  tho  u/h  and  21st  of  Juno,  the  Miranda 
defeated  first  the  Fiona  and  then  the  Fyeria.  Both  tlie.<o  races 
were  sailed  in  light  breezes;  but  on  June  23rd,  when  tho  Channel 
match  from  the  Note  to  Dover  took  place,  the  wind  had  more 
strength.  In  this  race  all  the  honours  fell  to  the  Latona  and 
Miranda.  The  former  led  during  the  whole  day,  and  won  the 
Queen's  Cup.  The  other  kept  close  to  her  throughout,  sailing 
admirably,  aud  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  race,  when  tho  wind  was 
foul,  there  was  the  remarkable  sight  of  a  schooner  holding  her 
own  well  with  a  yawl  much  exceeding  her  in  tonnage  in  a  steady 
beat  to  windward.  Indeed,  in  this  her  fourth  season,  the  Miranda 
seems  to  be  sailing  better  than  ever,  and  her  performances  have 
been  in  some  respects  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  steel  Van- 
duara. After  the  race  from  the  Nore  came  the  regatta  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  Yacht  Club,  which  is,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  one  of 
the  most  deservedly  popular  of  the  whole  racing  season.  This 
year  a  fine  tleet  assembled  in  the  bay,  aud,  with  weather  happily 
favourable,  the  principal  race  was  one  of  the  finest  that  have 
been  sailed  in  any  waters  for  some  time  past.  It  was  of 
course  preceded  by  the  cutter,  yawl,  and  schooner  matches. 
In  the  first  the  Vanduara  was  victorious,  completely  vanquishing 
the  Formosa,  her  only  antagonist.  In  the  other  two,  sailed  on 
J  une  26th,  the  Florinda  and  Miranda  were  successful.  The 
schooner  race  was  marked  by  the  reappearance  of  the  famous 
Gwendolin,  which  for  some  time  past  had  not  engaged  in  any  con- 
test. It  cannot  be  said  that  on  this  occasion  the  celebrated 
schooner  much  distinguished  herself,  as  in  the  second  round 
she  was  sailed  hull  down  by  the  Miranda,  and  retired  from 
the  match.  She  was  destined,  however,  shortly  to  redeem  her 
ancient  fame.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  race  the  Miranda, 
sailing  apparently  without  any  wind  at  all,  glided  past  the 
Florinda  and  round  the  South  Sand-Head  Lightship  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  almost  inexplicable.  Very  different  from  the  calm 
weather  in  which  this  match  was  finished  was  that  of  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  when  the  Boulogne  race  was  sailed.  There  was  a  strong 
south-westerly  wind,  and  some  sea  in  the  Channel.  Eleven 
vessels  started,  and  for  a  time  the  Miranda  led,  the  Latona  and 
Eijeria  being  close  to  her.  Gradually,  however,  the  Gwendolin, 
which  had  been  very  unlucky  in  starting,  made  her  way  through 
the  whole  fleet,  and  at  Boulogne  she  was  well  ahead  of  everything 
else.  On  the  run  back  she  showed  wonderful  speed,  but  unfortunately 
when  she  was  some  two  or  three  miles  from  Dover  she  lost  a  man 
overboard,  and,  as  of  course  she  stopped  to  look  for  him,  was 
passed  by  the  others.  At  the  time  when  this  accident  happened 
the  Gwendolin  was  a  good  distance  ahead  of  the  rest,  but  not  so 
far  as  has  been  stated  in  some  accounts  of  the  race  which  have 
appeared.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  other  schooners, 
sailing  together  somewhat  jealously,  had  got  off  their  course,  and 
thereby  greatly  aided  the  Gwendolin.  Had  they  taken  a  better 
line,  they  would  have  been  much  nearer  to  her,  and  possibly  she 
would  not  have  had  her  time  clear  at  the  moment  when  the  acci- 
dent happened.  The  Latona  was  the  first  vessel  in,  followed  by 
the  Eijeria,  and  then  by  the  Miranda,  which  took  the  first  prize 
by  time,  tne  Florinda  taking  the  second,  and  the  Vanduara  the 
third.  The  pace  of  the  leading  yachts  over  the  whole  course  had 
been,  on  an  average,  about  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  and  probably 
the  race  was  one  of  the  fastest  ever  sailed  ;  but  the  enjoyment  of 
this  splendid  contest  was  completely  marred  by  the  fact  that  the 
unfortunate  seaman  who  had  fallen  overboard  from  the  Gicendolin 
was  not  recovered,  though  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  save 
him. 

On  the  following  day,  June  29th,  the  match  from  Dover  to 
Ostend  took  place.  With  a  fair  wind, ,  the  Miranda  led 
grandly  from  one  mark-boat  to  the  other,  and  took  the  first 
prize.  Some  of  the  competing  yachts  lost  a  good  deal  of  ground 
by  an  awkward  foul  at  the  start.  The  race  off  Ostend  was 
sailed  in  a  smart  breeze,  which  freshened  as  the  day  wore  on, 
and  raised  a  nasty  shgrt  sea.  Out  of  seven  starters  only  three — 
the  Latona,  the  Vanduara,  and  the  Miranda — held  out  to  the  end, 
and  they  passed  the  mark-boat  in  the  above  order,  the  yawl  and 
cutter  being  very  close  together.  There  was  no  club  race  back, 
but  the  yacht-owners  organized  one  amongst  themselves,  and  this 
was  won  in  magnificent  style  by  the  Vanduara,  which  in  a  con- 
siderable sea  left  everything  else  far  to  leeward  of  her.  She 
achieved  an  equally  brilliant  success  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  the 
present  month  when  in  a  long  beat,  for  the  most  part  against  a 
strong  breeze,  from  Dover  to  Cowes  she  sailed  out  of  sight  of  the 
Etjcria  and  Latona,  and  arrived  far  ahead  of  them.  Shortly  after 
this  her  victorious  career  met  with  the  check  which  has  been 
mentioned.  Going  north,  she  met  the  Samwna  twice  at  the 
Northern  Yacht  Club  Regatta,  On  the  first  occasion  the  Van- 
duara won,  but  the  wind  was  so  uncertain  that  the  result  of  the 
race  was  almost  entirely  due  to  chance.    In  the  second  match, 
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sailed  in  a  true  wind,  the  Samccna  thoroughly  beat  the  steel 
vessel,  getting  a  good  lead  by  the  end  of  the  first  round,  keeping 
it  on  every  point  of  sailing,  and  passing  the  mark-boat  six 
minutes  ahead  of  the  other.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  Vanduara  was  suffering  from  the  con- 
stant complaint  of  iron  and  steel  ships— a  foul  skin— and  that 
she  was  not  sailing  her  best,  or  nearly  her  best.  Possibly, 
when  she  has  been  scraped,  she  will  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Samcena  ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
necessity  for  constant  docking  is  a  very  serious  drawback  to  a 
racing  yacht,  and  that  admiration  for  this  vessel's  achievements  is 
of  necessity  somewhat  tempered  by  the  fact  that  she  requires 
frequent  manipulation.  If  there  is  to  be  any  more  puffing  of  the 
Vanduara,  it  should  in  fairness  be  mentioned  as  a  slight  drawback 
to  the  merits  of  the  yacht  which  is  "  second,  &c,"  that  after  a 
few  weeks  in  the  water  she  must  be  either  docked  or  beaten. 


PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE. 


"AX7IIEN  commenting  last  autumn  on  the  sudden  and  unex- 
V  V  pected  activity  which  manifested  itself  in  the  markets  alike 
for  commodities  and  for  securities,  we  observed  that  the  experiment 
which  we  were  about  to  witness  was  economically  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  It  was  whether  a  revival  of  trade  is  possible, 
not  only  without  a  good  harvest,  but  in  spite  of  a  succession  of 
very  bad  harvests  ?  A.  few  years  ago  nobody  would  have  thought 
such  a  thing  possible.  It  was  a  settled  conviction  that  pro- 
sperity could  come  only  from  an  abundant  production  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  conviction  was  well  founded.  But  the  past 
generation  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country.  Free  trade,  railway  construction,  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  settle- 
ment of  vast  regions  in  America  and  Australia,  the  subjection, 
pacification,  and  unification  of  India,  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
have  contributed,  each  in  its  degree,  to  render  us  less  and  less  de- 
pendent upon  our  own  soil  for  our  food,  to  break  down  the  iso- 
lation of  countries,  and  to  make  the  whole  commercial  world  more 
and  more  nearly  one  economic  community.  False  conceptions  of 
national  greatness,  unwise  legislation,  imperfect  industrial  organi- 
zation, and  the  backwardness  of  mechanical  invention  still  inter- 
pose many  and  serious  obstacles  between  produce  and  its  best 
markets ;  yet  the  identification  of  the  interests  of  all  nations  has 
gone  far  enough  to  make  the  question  possible,  Can  there  be  a  re- 
vival of  trade  without  a  good  home  harvest  ?  And  many  conditions 
were  present  last  year  which  so  favoured  a  revival  as  naturally  to 
suggest  the  question.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Giffen,  and  it  may  now  be  accepted  as  proved,  that  the  long  de- 
pression, with  its  attendant  fall  of  prices,  and  the  paralysis 
of  credit  that  followed  the  Glasgow  failure,  had  diminished 
production  below  the  requirements  of  current  consump- 
tion. Coal  and  iron  masters  limited  their  output,  manu- 
facturers restricted  their  operations,  wholesale  dealers  allowed 
their  stocks  to  run  down.  Each  was  anxious  to  lock  up 
bis  money  as  little  as  possible,  and  experimented,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  with  how  small  a  stock  he  could  go  on. 
The  result  was  that  stocks  ran  too  low,  and  an  increase  of  pro- 
Suction  became  necessary.  At  existing  prices,  however,  the 
increase  would  not  pay,  and  consequently  an  improvement  of  the 
markets  was  indispensable  to  secure  the  augmented  supply  needed. 
Just  when  people  began  to  discover  that  this  was  really  so, 
another  cause  came  into  operation,  producing  an  effect  that 
astonished  everybody.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  South 
American  countries,  the  United  States  had  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  long  depression,  and  in  consequence  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  population  was  driven,  through  want  of  work  in 
the  towns,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Fortunately  for  all 
parties,  the  last  three  seasons,  which  were  so  disastrous  in 
Europe,  were  exceptionally  favourable  in  the  United  States. 
An  unprecedentedly  large  area  was  tilled  because  of  the 
breakdown  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  enterprise;  and 
there  was  an  unprecedentedly  bountiful  return  through  the  good- 
ness of  the  seasons.  Thus,  out  of  the  superabundance  of  Ame- 
rican crops,  Europe  was  fed,  and  Europe's  gold  in  return  was  poured 
into  the  pockets  of  the  American  people.  Continued  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  this  lucrative  exchange  restored  prosperity  to  the 
United  States,  and  once  more  they  resumed  the  projects  of  railway 
building  which  bad  been  interrupted  by  the  crash  of  1873.  After 
a  while,  this  necessitated  the  buying  of  English  iron  and  steel  on 
a  vast  scale ;  and  this  buying  was  accompanied  by  large  purchases 
01  other  commodities.  The  necessity  for  replenishing  home  stocks 
and  the  eager  American  demand,  coming  together,  caused  that 
outburst  of  activity  which  signalized  the  autumn  and  winter. 
This  in  its  turn  led  to  much  wild  speculation,  which  collapsed  in 
the  spring.  What  has  been  the  course  of  trade  since,  and  what 
is  the  present  prospect  ? 

This  question  finds  its  answer  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
last  month,  which,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  also  give  the  figures 
for  the  last  six  months,  and  therefore  cover  a  period  beginning 
when  the  American  purchases  were  already  slackening,  and  running 
through  the  interruption  to  business  of  the  dissolution  and  the 
elections,  the  breakdown  of  the  recent  speculation,  and  the  conse- 
quent fall  of  paces.    For  the  whole  halt-year  we  find  that  imports 


and  exports  have  increased,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  almost  in  the  same  proportion — 22  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  imports,  and  21  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  exports. 
This  o-rowth,  pari  passu,  of  both  sides  of  the  account  is  highly 
satisfactory.  There  is,  as  we  know,  a  school  of  reasoners  which 
looks  with  scant  favour  upon  the  expansion  of  imports  as  a 
squandering  of  the  national  substance.  Enlightened  economists 
have  no  sympathy  with  this  view.  But  we  may  point  out 
nevertheless  that  a  large  part  of  the  increase  of  the  imports 
is  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  such  as  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  hides,  silk,  wood,  and  wool.  There  is  also,  of  course,  a 
large  increase  in  the  import  of  articles  of  food.  After 
so  many  bad  seasons,  decrease,  or  even  stationariness,  in  these 
items  would  afford  cause  for  serious  uneasiness  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  country,  as  indicating  a  real  decline  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Happily  there  is 
no  such  symptom.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  increase  of 
186,000  cwt.  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  during  the  six 
months,  and  of  2,396,000/.  in  the  value.  There  is  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  import  of  barley,  as  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  the  badness  of  the  last  barley  harvest.  And  generally  we 
may  say  that  the  increase  in  the  import  of  articles  of  food  was 
over  9!  millions  in  value.  Still  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
imports  is  increase  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture ;  and  this 
increase  is  more  marked  in  the  single  month  of  June  than  in 
the  entire  six  months.  Thus  in  June  alone  the  imports  of  raw 
cotton  exceeded  those  of  June  last  year  by  51 J  per  cent,  in 
quantity  and  56  per  cent,  in  value ;  flax  54  per  cent,  and 
80  per  cent,  respectively ;  wool  95  per  cent,  and  106  per  cent. 
In  these  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  value  is, 
with  one  exception, not  much  greater  than  that  in  quantity,  showing 
that  rise  of  price  has  little  to  do  with  the  augmentation  on  which 
we  are  commenting.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the 
greater  relative  increase  in  the  import  of  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture  in  June  than  in  the  six  months  proves  that  manu- 
facturers are  fairly  prosperous,  and  are  looking  forward  to  still 
better  times.  Turning  now  to  the  exports,  as  to  which  we  have 
heard  such  doleful  complaints  of  late  years,  we  find  an  increase  for 
the  six  months  of  21  per  cent.,  and  for  June  of  about  26  per  cent., 
again  showing  that  June  was  ahead  of  the  average  of  the  half- 
year.  The  expansion  still  continues  to  be  very  largely  in  steel 
and  iron,  and  to  be  due  to  American  buying.  Thus  for  the  half- 
year  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  pig-iron  to  the  United 
States  is  actually  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
ports ;  but  for  June  the  total  exports  have  risen  306,000 
tons,  and  those  to  the  United  States  only  190,000  tons.  American 
purchases,  that  is,  still  count  for  more  than  half  the  increase  ; 
but  there  is  expansion  elsewhere,  as  in  the  trade  to  Russia, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  In  railroad  iron  the  United 
States  count  for  less,  British  America,  British  India,  and  Australia 
having  enormously  augmented  their  purchases  last  month.  The 
increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  piece  goods  is,  however,  larger 
than  that  even  in  iron,  amounting  to  about  28  per  cent,  in 
quantity.  Under  this  head  also  the  United  States  have  taken  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  in  June  last  year ;  but  our  chief  customers 
were  India,  China,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and  Egypt.  There  was  like- 
wise a  large  expansion  in  the  exports  of  wool  and  woollens,  with 
a  smaller  increase  in  silk  manufactures,  coal,  oil-seed,  and  alkalies. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  clear  enough. 
The  raw-material-producing  countries  have  recovered  from  the 
collapse  of  1873  ;  the  United  States  never  were  more  prosperous  ; 
British  America  is  improving ;  India  is  shaking  off  the  effects  of 
famine ;  Australia  likewise  is  doing  better ;  the  South  American 
States  are  distracted  by  war  and  attempts  at  revolution,  but  they 
also  have  shared  in  the  revival.  The  return  to  prosperity  of 
these  countries  has  enabled  them  once  more  to  buy  largely  of  us. 
But  Europe  is  still  suffering  from  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  from 
bloated  armaments,  protective  tariffs,  and  political  apprehensions. 
At  home,  a  part  of  Ireland  is  famine-stricken,  and  over  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  the  agricultural  interest  is  suffering  seriously. 
We  need,  therefore,  for  assured  improvement  in  trade  abundant 
harvests  throughout  Europe,  restored  confidence,  and  some  degree 
of  prosperity  to  the  landed  interest.  With  the  exception  of 
Russia,  the  principal  countries  of  the  Continent  have  a  fair  pro- 
spect, as  is  also  the  case  at  home.  But  more  settled  weather 
is  required,  especially  more  sunshine.  If  the  harvests  turn 
out  well,  wheat  will  probably  be  cheaper  that  it_  has  been 
for  many  years,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
working  classes  will  be  very  low,  which  is  always  favourable  to 
trade,  as  it  leaves  to  the  masses  of  the  population  a  larger  margin 
than  usual  for  expenditure  on  what  are  luxuries  to  them.  And 
this  will  apply  not  alone  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  the  whole 
Continent  also.  At  the  same  time  the  commercial  negotiations  begun 
with  all  the  wine-growing  countries  promise  to  give  new  force  to 
the  stimulus.  If,  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  the  wine  duties,  the 
tariff  is  lowered  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Austria-Hungary,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  an  increase  of 
our  trade  with  these  several  States.  But  a  good  harvest  is  an 
indispensable  condition.  Another  bad  harvest  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  the  farmers,  and  in  Ireland  would  have  grave 
consequences. 
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MIDSlTMMKlt  RACING. 

ASCOT  races  were  scarcely  ovor  beforo  betting  men  were 
briskly  engaged  upon  their  speculations  for  the  Northumber- 
land Plate.  Wo  never  had  iniieli  affection  for  this  race.  It  is 
generally  a  terribly  gambling  affair.  The  bookmakers  got  Certain 
horses  made  strong  favourites,  and  after  they  have  been  backed  at 
short  prices  for  largo  sums  of  money,  evil  rumours  about  them  are 
spread  abroad,  and  then  they  are  sent  down  in  the  betting  to  make 
room  for  other  favourites,  which  are  treated  in  the  sumo  manner 
in  their  turn.  Handicaps  are  not  the  most  attractive  kind  of 
races,  and  the  Northumberland  Plate  is  not  only  a  handicap*  but 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  types  of  handicap.  The  first  favourite 
at  starting,  on  the  late  occasion,  was  exactly  the  sort  of  horse  one 
would  expect  to  be  most  fancied  for  a  race  of  this  class.  His 
name  was  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  ho  had  only  been  out  once  before 
this  season,  when  bo  ran  nowhere,  but  his  reputation  rested  upon 
bis  reported  performances  in  private.  Thirteen  horses  started,  and 
of  these  the  greater  number  were  beaten  half  a  milo  from  home. 
As  they  were  turning  into  the  straight,  the  once  favourite  Ameri- 
can horse  Parole  appeared  to  bo  running  very  well,  but  ho  gave 
way  to  tho  favourite,  Myceuto,  and  Iuval  when  they  were  running 
in.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  favourite  also  was  beaten. 
Myceua?  was  now  leading.  This  horse  bad  been  at  ono  time  a 
strong  lirst  favourite,  but  after  lluctuating  at  all  sorts  of  prices,  ho 
bad  started  at  8  to  I.  Inval  was  racing  alongside  of  him.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Inval  had  made  a  tremendous  race 
with  Thurio  and  Insulaire  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  the  Grand 
Prix,  when  there  was  only  a  head  between  each  of  the  three. 
The  race  for  the  Northumberland  Plate  was  also  destined  to  be  a 
severe  struggle,  and  at  last  Mycenoejust  beat  Inval  by  a  head. 
Iuval  is  an  unlucky  horse ;  for  although  in  the  course  of  his  life 
be  has  won  some  half-dozen  races,  including  the  Prix  Royal  Oak 
;it  Paris,  a  race  worth  little  short  of  two  thousand  pounds,  he 
has  an  unhappy  knack  of  running  secoud  and  third,  aud  of  getting 
beaten  by  short  beads. 

There  was  fair  racing  at  Stockbridge ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  a 
long  notice  here.  There  was  some  two-year-old  running,  how- 
ever, which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  Ascot  Sir  Charles  seemed  the  best  public  performer  of  the  two- 
year-olds  that  had  been  out  this  year.  In  his  first  race  at  that 
meeting  he  had  beaten  a  colt  called  Scobell  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  At  Stockbridge  Scobell  won  two  races  in  a  canter,  which 
tended  to  prove  the  excellence  of  Sir  Charles.  The  Stockbridge 
Cup,  a  weigh t-for-age  race,  was  won  by  a  two-year-old  called 
Elfe,  which  beat  several  very  fast  horses,  including  Phenix,  Dun- 
mow,  and  Hackthorpe.  Elfe  was  himself  beaten  on  the  following 
day  by  Capuchin,  who  had  won  two  races  at  Ascot.  Robert  the 
Devil,  the  wiuner  of  the  Grand  Prix  and  the  second  favourite  for 
the  St.  Leger,  walked  over  for  the  Stockbridge  Biennial.  At 
Winchester  Sir  Charles  won  another  race,  coming  away  from  bis 
opponents  when  challenged,  and  winning  in  a  canter.  In  the 
Queen's  Plate,  for  a  wonder,  Inval  managed  to  win,  instead  of  to 
lose  by  a  head. 

The  Newmarket  July  meeting  opened  with  the  Trial  Plate,  for 
which  Favo,  who  had  won  six  out  of  nine  races  this  year,  was  tho 
first  favourite.  It  ended  in  a  very  fine  race,  as  Pordham  brought 
up  Attalus,  who  had  been  running  badly  this  season,  with  a  rush 
in  the  last  few  strides,  and  Favo  was  beaten  by  a  head.  Attalus 
had  io  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights.  Eleven  two-year-olds  came 
out  for  the  July  Stakes.  A  filly  named  Bal  Ga),  belonging  to 
Lord  Falmouth,  was  so  much  fancied  that  slight  odds  were  laid 
on  her,  although  she  bad  never  run  in  public  before.  There  was 
a  beautiful  race.  Iroquois  seemed  to  be  winning,  but  Bal  Gal 
persevered  with  great  gameness,  and  won  by  a  head.  If  Iroquois's 
form  in  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot  was  correct,  this  performance  on 
the  part  of  Bal  Gal  was  not  worth  much,  for  Iroquois  had  been 
unplaced  to  Sir  Charles,  Tristan,  and  Angelina.  But  some  allowance 
had  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  Bal  Gal  had  never  run  in  a  public 
race  until  she  appeared  in  the  July  Stakes,  She  is  a  beautiful 
filly,  by  Adventurer  out  of  Cantiniere.  Her  engagements  are  very 
heavy,  and  they  include  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  the  Two  Thousand, 
the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  St.  Leger  ;  so,  if  she  is  really  good, 
she  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  displaying  her  merits. 
Later  in  the  week  the  running  in  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  was 
greatly  to  her  glorification,  for  Iroquois  won  in  a  canter  by  three 
lengths,  Tristan  being  unplaced.  Now  Tristan  had  only  been 
beaten  three-quarters  of  a  length  by  Sir  Charles  at  Ascot.  If, 
therefore,  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  was  a  true-run  race,  Bal  Gal 
might  be  one  of  the  best  two-year-olds  of  the  season  ;  if,  on  the 
•other  hand,  Iroquois's  running  in  the  New  Stakes  was  correct, 
the  Chesterfield  Stakes  must  bave  been  all  wrong. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  races  of  the  week  was  the  Mid- 
summer Stakes.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  Robert  the 
Devil  would  walk  over;  but  when  the  day  came  three  horses 
ran  against  him.  Although  he  was  penalized,  nearly  3  to  I 
was  laid  on  him.  Among  bis  opponents  was  Cipolata,  who 
bad ,  beaten  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  aud  Discord  in 
a  Biennial  at  Ascot,  when  20  to  1  was  laid  against  her.  She 
had  now  7  lbs.  tho  best  of  the  weights  ;  and,  after  making 
the  running,  she  held  her  advantage  to  the  end,  and  beat  Robert 
the  Devil  by  half  a  length.  She  had  run  very  badly  in  the 
One  Thousand,  but  it  was  said  that  she  had  been  ailing  in  the 
winter,  so  upon  the  whole  her  two  victories  rather  tended  to  show 
that  she  was  very  good  than  to  depreciate  tho  merits  of  Robert 
the  Devil.    Before  the  race  for  the  Midsummer  Stakes  Cipolata 


was  a  50  to  1  outsider  for  the  St.  Legal,  but  after  it  sho  beeiuno 
a  good  fourth  favourite.  Lust  year's  Two  Thousand  winner, 
Charibert,  won  the  July  Cup.  Although  it  is  said  that  lie  is  a 
roarer,  ho  has  turned  out  to  bo  a  wonderfully  fast  horse  over  six 
furlongs.  Great  complaints  were  made  at  Newmarket  about  tho 
rough  scoundrels  who  have  of  late  taken  to  patronize  tho  meetings 
on  t  be  Heath.  Formerly  Newmarket  races  were  remarkable  for  their 
quietness  and  their  immunity  from  tho  crowds  of  blackguards  which 
made  other  meetings  horrible.  Now,  however,  Newmarket  Heath 
is  becoming  a  favourite  resort  of  the  lowest  rullians;  and  ono 
night  during  tho  late  meeting  a  gang  of  roughs  set,  upon  the  police, 
and  triumphantly  rescued  from  the  hands  of  justice  ono  of  their 
number  whom  the  constables  had  arrested.  It  is  much  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  authorities  will  in  future  strengthen  the  force  of 
police  during  the  race  weeks. 

Last  autumn  wo  noticed  the  sale  of  the  entiro  stock  of  the 
Cobham  stud,  aud  we  then  observed  that  a  number  of  foals  hail 
been  sold  for  extravagant  prices.  A  good  many  of  theso  foal 3 
were  purchased  by  the  newly-formed  Cobham  Stud  Company,  and 
they  were  re-sold  at  the  late  annual  sale  of  tho  Cobham  yearlings. 
They  did  not  turn  out  a  very  profitable  investment  to  the  new 
Company,  for,  after  being  kept  for  nine  months,  they  were  sold  for 
2,700  guineas  less  than  they  had  cost.  One  foal  that  had  been 
bought  for  610  guineas  was  sold  as  a  yearling  for  110  guineas, 
and  another  that  had  cost  250  last  autumn  now  brought  in  only 
50  guineas.  Tho  average  price  realized  for  the  whole  of  the 
Cobham  stud  yearlings  was  about  176  guineas  each,  which  was  a 
poor  price  wrhen  all  their  expenses  arc  considered.  The  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  backers  at  Ascot  may  account  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  low  prices  obtained  at  the  Cobham  sale  ;  but,  even 
allowing  for  this,  a  useful  lesson  should  be  learned  on  the  excessive 
folly  of  giving  exorbitant  prices  for  foals.  At  the  sale  of  the 
Cobham  stud  last  year  forty-eight  foals  averaged  270  guineas 
a-piece  ;  ono  of  them,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, realizing  1,100  guineas.  At  the  sale  at  Cobham  this 
summer  yearlings  did  not  average  two-thirds  of  the  prices  obtained 
for  the  foals  last,  autumn,  and  the  highest  figure  made  by  one  lot 
was  700  guineas,  which  happened  to  be  exactly  the  sum  that  had 
been  paid  for  that  very  colt  nine  months  previously.  At  the  annual 
yearling  sale  at  Cobham  last  year  the  highest  price  fetched  by  one 
lot  was  1,300  guineas,  and  the  year  before  that  as  much  as  2,500 
guineas  had  been  received  for  one  yearling.  At  the  Newmarket  July 
sales  the  highest  price  obtained  last  year  was  just  exceeded,  a  colt 
by  Sterling  out  of  Siluria  fetching  1,500  guineas.  Last  year  a 
filly  by  the  same  horse,  an  own  sister  to  Isonomy,  realized  1,400 
guineas,  while  a  colt  out  of  Siluria  went  for  1,000.  An  own 
brother  to  Isonomy  was  offered  for  sale  last  week ;  but  when  Mr. 
Tattersall  stated  that  his  reserve  price  was  2,000  guineas,  no  bid 
was  made.  A  filly  by  Hermit  was  sold  for  1,400  guineas,  and  a 
colt  by  Sterling  out  of  Thalia  for  980  guineas.  The  Middle  Park 
yearlings  were  sold  at  Newmarket  this  year  instead  of  at  their 
own  stud  farm.  The  larger  proportion  of  them  were  by  Scottish 
Chief.  The  prices  obtained  were  low  for  a  stud  of  such  repute, 
the  highest  being  550,  and,  out  of  fourteen  yearlings,  half  a  dozen 
did  not  fetch  100  a-piece.  The  yearling  sales,  so  far  this  season, 
have  been  anything  but  encouraging  to  breeders. 

The  most  exciting  event  of  the  racing  season  has  been  the  sup- 
posed discovery  that  the  winner  of  the  Derby  was  accidentally  run 
under  a  wrong  name,  and  was  therefore  disqualified  for  that  race. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  within  the  last 
fortnight  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
the  matter.  The  main  point  of  the  question  was  whether  two 
yearlings,  one  called  Bend  Or  and  the  other  Tadcaster,  had  been 
mistaken  for  each  other  when  taken  from  a  paddock,  where 
they  had  been  running  together,  to  their  trainers.  Both  colts 
bad  been  entered  for  the  Derby.  For  the  time  being  this  case 
created  as  much  sensation  as  the  Tichborne  trial  of  odious  memory. 
One  important  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  the  affair — namely,  the 
great  necessity  of  keeping  an  accurate  register  of  every  foal  born  at 
a  stud  farm.  White  markings  especially  should  be  noted  with  the 
greatest  precision.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a 
foal  is  a  bay,  a  brown,  or  a  very  dark  chestnut ;  but  about  white 
marks  there  should  be  no  mistake,  and  where  the  general  colour 
is  at  all  doubtful,  the  fact  should  be  carefully  stated.  Another 
moral  of  the  story  is  that  dishonest  people  must  have  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  If  a  man 
had  a  dozen  bay  yearlings,  and  only  one  of  them,  perhaps  the  worst, 
was  entered  for  the  Derby,  it  seems  that  nothing  could  prevent 
him  from  deliberately  picking  out  the  most  promising  of  the 
lot  and  sending  it  to  a  trainer's  under  the  name  of  the  colt  entered 
for  the  Derby. 


EEVIEWS. 


EPHESUS  AND  ITS  COINAGE.* 

AMONG  the  many  instances  of  the  stimulating  influence  of 
border  States,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  As  the  meeting-ground  of  East  and  West  they 
combined  the  qualities  of  both,  and  from  the  mixture  of  these  op- 

*  The  Coinage  nf  tiphesus.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant-Keeper  of 
Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial 
German  Arphieolqgical  Institute.    Itollin  ct  Feuarilent.  i83o. 
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posing  elements  was  derived  much  of  their  prosperity  and  renown. 
Among  the  cities  which  thus  served  to  link  Hellas  with  the 
nations  from  which  so  much  of  her  greatness  was  borrowci, 
Ephesus  held  from  early  times  a  prominent  position.  Situated  in 
the  narrow  maritime  plain  where  the  Cayster  breaks  from  its 
mountain  course  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  city  which 
boasted  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient  world  was  well 
placed  as  an  entrepot  between  Greece  and  Asia.  Inferior  iu  poli- 
tical significance  to  Miletus,  and  long  overshadowed  by  the  com- 
mercial fame  of  Rhodes,  Ephesus  was  nevertheless  one  of  the 
principal  channels  of  trade  with  Asia,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Miletus  it  became  the  first  port  on  the  West  Coast,  "  the  one  great 
mart  of  Asia  through  which  the  fabrics  and  products  of  the  East 
found  their  way  to  Europe";  till  at  last  in  Roman  times  it  was 
allowed  without  dispute  to  be  the  queen  of  the  eastern  province  of 
the  Empire.  As  the  port  of  Sardes,  the  capital  of  the  neighbouring 
Oriental  kingdom,  it  carried  on  a  valuable  trade  with  the  interior, 
and  its  vicinity  to  Rhodes,  if  it  dimmed  to  some  extent  the  com- 
mercial fame  of  the  city  on  the  mainland,  yet  stimulated  it  to 
Tie  with  the  merchant  island  as  one  of  the  foremost  trading 
cities  of  Greece.  Its  secure  harbour,  "  only  to  be  approached 
from  the  sea  by  a  long  narrow  channel  full  of  shoals  at  the 
entrance,"  the  convenience  of  its  central  position  for  the 
defence  of  the  Ionian  coast,  its  large  inland  trade,  and  its  store  of 
wealth,  all  tended  to  make  Ephesus  a  leading  city  even  in  a  region 
teeming  with  active  life  like  the  eastern  borderland  of  the  iEgean. 
It  is  no  marvel  that  "  the  commerce  of  Ephesus,  great  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Lydian  Kings,  when  the  gold  of  the  Pactolus  was 
already  flowing  into  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  grew  with  each 
century,  in  spite  of  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  harassed 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  destroyed  many  of  its  most 
flourishing  cities,"  and  that  "  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the 
former  greatness  of  Miletus  had  become  a  byword ;  when  Lebedus, 
as  Horace  tells  us,  was  more  deserted  than  Gabii  and  Fidente,  and 
the  other  cities  which  once  formed  the  league  of  the  Panionium 
had  mostly  dwindled  into  obscurity,  Ephesus  not  only  maintained 
its  ancient  commercial  supremacy,  but  was  exalted  above  all  the 
other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  privileges  and  titles  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Imperial  favour,"  and  permitted  to  style  itself  "  First 
City  of  Asia/' 

The  results  of  its  position  as  neutral  ground  wedged  in  between 
Europe  and  Asia  are  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Ephesus,  which 
is  the  record  of  one  long  unbroken  struggle  between  Oriental  and 
Hellenic  influences.  At  first  the  Ephesians  were  almost  wholly 
Asiatic.  The  remnant  of  Greeks  which  tarried  behind  when  the 
Ionian  wave  rolled  on  to  Hellas  scarcely  modified  the  Asiatic 
character  of  the  people,  whose  ethnological  staple  consisted  mainly 
in  Carians  and  Leleges.with  such  mixture  as  might  come  from  the 
Phoenician  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster.  The  leanings  of 
this  ancient  Asiatic  population  of  Ephesus  were  naturally  to  the 
great  Hittite  kingdom  which  before  1200  B.C.  ruled  the  wide  terri- 
tory from  the  Euphrates  to  the  cities  of  the  coast,  and  had  its 
capital  at  Sardes.  When  the  Ionian  reflux  brought  back  many  of 
the  Greeks  to  Asia,  the  beginning  of  the  Hellenic  element  as  a 
political  influence  in  Ephesus  is  to  be  traced.  Androclus,  son  of 
Codrus,  landing  with  a  body  of  Ionian  Greeks,  established  his 
colony,  not  in  the  plain  where  the  Ephesians  were  dwelling,  but 
southwards,  on  Mounts  Prion  and  Coressus.  lie  chose  the  spot 
with  a  true  Greek's  eye  for  beauty.  Mr.  Wood  describes  the  view 
from  Mount  Prion  as  marvellously  beautiful : — 

The  river  Cayster,  winding  like  a  white  ribbon  through  the  plain,  forms 
in  its  course  numerous  small  peninsular.  The  Selinmian  lakes,  the  village 
and  castle  on  the  hill  at  A yasalouk,  the  bay  of  ScalaNova.  the  mountainous 
island  of  Samos,  and  the  still  more  mountainous  coast  beyond,  the  snow- 
capped Tmolus  to  the  north,  and  the  ruined  city  mapped  out  at  the  feet  of 
the  spectator  ;  these,  with  countless  other  objects  of  interest,  make  up  a 
panorama  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Here  the  Ionian  colonists  fortified  themselves,  and  though  they 
soon  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  the  plain, 
accepted  their  religion,  and  gradually  became  merged  in  their 
polity,  the  distinctive  Hellenic  element  was  never  obliterated,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Ionian  colony  to  link  the  city  of  their  adoption 
more  closely  with  mother  Hellas,  and  the  counteracting  tendency 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  to  unite  with  the  Oriental  Empires  in 
their  rear,  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  numerous  tergiversa- 
tions which  deface  the  Ephesian  annals.  Mr.  Newtou,  in  the  careful 
bketch  of  Ephesian  history  iu  his  recent  Essays  on  Art  and  Arche- 
ology, says:— 

Looking  back  through  the  history  of  the  Ephesians  from  Augusta;  to 
Croesus,  we  find  abundant  evidence  of  their  commercial  prosperity  and  of 
their  adroitness  in  conciliating  powerful  neighbours,  and  choosing  allies  on 
the  winning  side;  but  no  heroic  self-sacrifice,  no  daring  spirit  of  maritime 
adventure,  such  as  distinguished  their  ancient  rivals,  the  Milesians  and  the 
Phocaians.  Their  policy  throughout  is  marked  by  selfishness  and  cunning;  "the 
lions  from  Hellas  have  become  foxes  at  Ephesus  "  was  a  familiar  Greek 
proverb. 

At  first  the  Ephesians  naturally  allied  themselves  closely  with 
the  Oriental  monarchies — after  the  Hittites,  with  the  Lydian 
Mermnada? ;  then,  on  the  fall  of  Croesus,  with  his  Persian  con- 
queror. But  when  Persia  met  with  the  defeat  of  Mycale,  the 
Ephesians  turned  over  to  the  winning  side,  and  joined  the  Athenian 
confederacy,  though  probably  this  change,  the  result  of  the  Greek 
element  in  the  politics  of  the  city,  was  not  rendered  specially 
agreeable  to  the  many  among  its  inhabitants  who  sympathized 
with  Persia  by  the  annual  tribute  of  1,440?.  to  1,800/.  which 
Athens  exacted  in  payment  for  a  protection  with  which  the 
Asiatic  Ephesians  could  well  have  dispensed.    The  non-Hellenic 


element,  however,  soon  reasserted  itself ;  Ephesus  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  break  away  from  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  opened 
its  gates  willingly  to  the  Spartan  Lysauder,  whose  rule,  though 
certainly  not  due  to  the  Ionian  influence  in  the  city,  led  to  a 
revival  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  iu  the  efforts  he  made  to  recall  the 
people  from  the  Oriental  luxuriousuess  in  which  they  were  sunk. 
Alter  Conon's  victory  off  Cnidus,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of 
the  Lacedremonians  from  many  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
tie  with  Greece  was  knitted  more  closely ;  for  it  was  at  this  time 
that  a  federal  alliance,  of  which  M.  Waddington  has  discovered 
numismatic  evidence,  was  concluded  between  Rhodes,  Cnidus, 
Samos,  and  Ephesus.  The  Spartans,  however,  shortly  afterwards 
retook  the  city  of  Diana,  and  after  disgusting  it,  in  company 
with  other  cities  of  Asia,  by  the  severity  of  a  yoke  that 
was  the  more  unbearable  after  a  period  of  comparative  in- 
dependence, handed  over  all  their  Asiatic  possessions  to 
Persia  by  the  disgraceful  Peace  of  Antalcidas  (387  B.C.).  Ephesus 
probably  suffered  little  by  the  transfer.  Its  sympathies  had  been 
with  Persia  all  along,  and  it  was  now  allowed  to  enjoy  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  comparative  independence,  only  disturbed  by  internal  con- 
tests between  the  oligarchic  party,  who  looked  to  Sparta  for  help, 
and  the  democratic,  who  preferred  the  alliance  of  Macedon.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  when  he  visited  Ephesus,  did  not  interrupt  this 
period  of  autonomy;  he  only  confirmed  the  democratic  party  in 
power,  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  of  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  a  march-past  of  his  troops,  and  had  his  picture  painted  by 
Apelles  for  tli9  temple  of  Artemis.  But  after  his  death  Ephesus 
was  an  object  worthy  the  greed  of  his  successors,  and  was  tossed 
like  a  shuttlecock  from  one  to  another,  vibrating  between  Anti- 
gonus,  Demetrius,  and  Lysimachus,  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies, 
Attalids  and  Romans,  Mithradates  and  Sulla,  till  it  was  established 
as  the  capital  of  Roman  Asia  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul, 
and  "  tasted  the  full  blessings  of  the  much-lauded  Roman  rule," 
which  meant  systematized  plunder  in  the  cities  and  man-hunting 
and  slave-driving  in  the  country  districts.  In  Mommsen's  words, 
"  every  stalk  of  corn  grew  for  the  Roman  decumanus,  and  every 
child  of  free  parents  seemed  born  for  the  Roman  slave-drivers. 
The  most  glorious  cities  were  sacrificed,  not  to  the  barbarous  lust 
of  power,  but  to  the  far  more  horrible  barbarism  of  speculation." 

The  conflict  between  Asiatic  and  Hellenic  elements  is  even  more 
conspicuous  in  the  religion  of  Ephesus.  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians" 
was  a  strange  combination  of  Oriental  and  Greek  ideas.  When  An- 
droclus and  his  Ionians  landed,  they  found  the  cult  of  a  Phoenician 
or  Hittite,  certainly  Asiatic,  goddess  already  firmly  established 
in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  She  seems  to  have  been  art 
embodiment  of  the  notion  of  productive  nature,  and  at  first  sight 
suggests  no  analogy  with  the  Greek  huntress.  This  Artemis — or 
Upis,  as  she  was  originally  called — of  the  Ephesians  is  well  known 
to  us  from  Roman  replicas  (which  must  have  been  copied  from  the 
statue  in  the  Ephesian  temple),  as  well  as  from  the  coins,  and  she 
resembles  a  mummy  more  than  anything  else.  The  body  is  a 
mere  trunk,  with  the  feet  tied  together ;  and  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  her  person  are  the  numerous  pendulous  breasts, 
by  which  the  fertile  goddess  of  nature  is  indicated.  She  is  re- 
presented as  surrounded  by  various  symbols — bees,  flowers,  fruit, 
heads  of  bulls  and  lions,  the  crescent  moon,  and  stags,  in  some  of 
which  telluric  attributes  may  perhaps  be  seen,  iu  others  possibly 
indications  of  a  lunar  myth.  Her  service  was  superintended  by 
emasculated  priests,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Essen  (or 
"  King  Bee  "),  or  Megabyzus  ;  and  by  virgins,  called  Melissa  (or 
"bees"), from  whose  opposition  to  the  Ionian  colonists  the  Greeks 
derived  their  famous  legend  of  the  fight  with  the  Amazons.  The 
descendants  of  Androclus's  colony  saw  in  this  Asiatic  nature- 
goddess  some  resemblance  to  their  Artemis,  and  adopted  her  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Artemis  Leucophryne'  of  Magnesia  and 
the  Hera  of  Samos,  both  Asiatic  divinities,  were  admitted  to  the 
Hellenic  Pantheon.  But  the  character  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
was  always  really  Oriental,  and  her  power  was  chiefly  felt  in  re- 
lation to  Oriental  nations.  She  was  the  saviour  of  the  city  oti 
more  than  one  occasion.  When  Croesus  besieged  Ephesus,  a  rope 
was  stretched  between  the  temple  and  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  sign  of 
solemn  dedication,  and  the  conqueror  dared  not  inflict  the  penalties 
he  meditated.  When  Xerxes  plundered  and  ravaged  Ionia  and  its 
temples,  the  fane  of  Artemis  alone  was  uumolested ;  and  hither 
the  great  King  sent  his  children  for  safety  after  his  defeat  at 
Salamis.  When  the  Athenians  invaded  Ephesus,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Tissaphernes  offered  a  mighty  sacri- 
fice to  Artemis,  and  raised  the  people  in  a  sort  of  jehad,  or  holy 
war,  for  her  defence.  It  wa3  the  protecting  influence  of  this 
Asiatic  goddess  that  preserved  Ephesus  unmoved  through  the 
revolutions  which  destroyed  many  a  braver  city ;  and  it  was  fitting 
that  the  cry  of*  the  great  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians "  should  be 
raised  against  the  inuovating  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  value  of  Greek  coins  as  illustrating  the  history  and  mytho- 
logy of  the  cities  of  Hellas  is  too  well  established  to  require 
proof;  but,  if  further  evidence  were  needed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  striking  testimony  than  that  afforded  by  the  coinage 
of  Ephesus.  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head,  the  Assistant-Keeper  of  Coins 
in  the  British  Museum,  has  applied  to  the  subject  the  same  archaeo- 
logical instinct  and  experience,  and  the  same  scientific  method, 
which  characterized  his  essay  on  the  coins  of  Syracuse.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Coinage  of  Syracuse  was  practically  the  first  of  a 
series  of  monographs  on  the  currencies  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
is  designed  to  present  the  student  with  a  complete  view  of  the 
Hellenic  numismatics— to  form  a  New  Eckhel,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional knowledge  and  experience  that  has  grown  up  since  Eckhel's 
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time.  Mr.  Gardner's  Coinage  of  L'lia,  which  wo  lately  noticed, 
is  the  second  part  of  this  valuable  undertaking :  And  the  third  is 

tho  present  Coinage  of  F.pltesus,  which,  if  deficient  in  (In;  artistic 
interest  of  the  earlier  parts,  is  inferior  to  neither  of  them  in  .histo- 
rical importance  or  in  excellence  of  workmanship.  It  is  impossible  to 
study  Mr.  Head's  arrangemerit  of  tho  long  series  of  coins  from  B.C. 
700  to  the  Christian  era  without  being  convinced  of  tho  accuracy 
of  its  details,  and  struck  with  tho  patient  observation  and  com- 
parison and  tho  true  numismatic  instinct  which  are  revealed  in 
every  page.  In  the  treatment  of  the  metrological  dilliculties,  no 
lrss  than  in  tho  elucidation  of  tho  mystery  of  the  magistrates' 
names,  Mr.  Head  has  been  peculiarly  successful. 

The  mythological  interest  of  the  coins  is  very  considerable.  The 
Ephesian  Artemis  appears  throughout,  either  in  person  or  repre- 
sented by  a  symbol.  There  is  scarcely  a  coin  from  first  to  last 
(except  the  cistophori)  whereon  tho  bee,  the  special  symbol  of  the 
Kphesian  goddess,  does  not  appear  ;  and  wo  find  the  stag,  or  two 
stags  (like  those  of  silver  which  encompassed  the  gold  Artemis 
dedicated  by  Salutaris),  and  the  bow,  bowcase,  and  quiver,  on 
many  of  the  coins,  as  well  as  the  bust  of  the  goddess,  and  finally 
her  fall  figure.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  these  symbols  and  representations.  At  first  the  beo  alone 
appears,  with  monotonous  regularity,  though  Mr.  Head's  quick  eye 
contrives  to  extract  hints  for  arrangement  out  of  tlie  shape  of  its 
wings;  then,  as  Greek  influence  waxed  stronger,  the  stag,  probably 
a  concession  to  the  Greek  idea  of  the  goddess,  is  placed  on  the 
reverse ;  and  udder  Lysimachus  the  actual  bust  of  the  huntress- 
goddess  herself,  "  chaste  and  fair,"  and  no  Asiatic  at  all,  occupies 
the  principal  side,  yet  with  a  little  bee  (pace  Mr.  Newton)  on  the 
reverse.  The  return  to  autonomy  and  Asiatic  proclivities  restored 
the  bee  to  its  old  position  on  the  obverse and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mithradates,  the  Ephesian  mint  even  issued  pieces  with 
■the  full,  mummy-like  figure  of  the  Asiatic  goddess  on  one  side,  re- 
taining, however,  the  Greek  bust  on  the  other.  These  variations 
of  mythological  type  are  peculiarly  interesting  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  changeful  history  of  the  city  ;  and  the  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Head  is  that  he  does  not  make  quite 
enough  out  of  them,  and  does  not  sufficiently  explain  their 
meaning. 

Historically  the  coins  of  Ephesus  are  of  unusual  interest.  From 
them  alone  do  we  learn  the  existence  of  the  monetary  league  which 
followed  the  Lacedasmonian  defeat  off  Onidus,  and  which  is 
signalized  by  the  issue  of  a  uniform  type  of  reverse — Hercules 
strangling  two  serpents — by  all  the  cities  of  the  league.  The  con- 
quest of  Ephesus  by  Lysimachus  is  marked  by  the  appearance  for 
the  first  time  of  the  face  of  the  Greek  Artemis,  and  the  bow  and 
quiver,  on  the  coinage ;  and  when  Lysimachus  presented  the  city 
to  his  wife  Arsinoe,  and  called  it  by  her  name,  the  facts  are  sub- 
stantiated by  the  head  of  Arsinoe,  veiled  as  a  queen,  and  the 
letters  AP2I.  Later  on  we  find  evidence  that  the  Attalid  attempt 
to  establish  a  pan-asiatic  currency  was  supported  at  Ephesus  by 
the  appearance  of  Ephesian  cistophori,  with  the  cista  mystica  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  two  serpents  coiled  about  a  bow-chest. 
But  the  most  important  historical  evidence  supplied  by  the  coins 
consists  in  the  names  of  magistrates  which  are  generally  found 
inscribed  on  them  after  the  fifth  century  B.C.  There  has  been 
considerable  doubt  as  to  who  these  magistrates  were,  and  how 
long  each  held  his  office.  Curtius  regarded  them  as  archons,  but 
on  grounds  which  have  since  been  demolished ;  Lenormant  took 
them  to  be  high-priests  of  Artemis  ;  Mr.  Head  holds  them  to 
have  been  the  prytaneis,  officers  corresponding  in  some  respects  to 
the  archon  eponymus  of  Athens  ;  and  places  their  tenure  of  office  at 
one  year.  The  argument  by  wliich  he  supports  these  points  seems 
irrefragable.  In  274  years  23S  magistrates'  names  occur  on  the 
coins  of  Ephesus  ;  the  office,  therefore,  cannot  well  have  been  held 
for  longer  than  one  year,  if  it  was  half-yearly  we  should  require 
548  names;  but,  as  Mr.  Head  shows  from  a  comparison  with  the 
dated  coins  of  Aradus,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  our  series 
is  so  incomplete  as  this  would  make  it,  and  much  more  likely  that 
there  are  not  many  years  that  are  unrepresented  in  the  collections 
of  Europe.  In  many  of  the  periods  into  which  the  coinage  and 
history  of  Ephesus  fall  the  number  of  names  nearly  equals  the 
number  of  years,  but  in  no  case  are  there  more  names  than  years. 
After  a  consideration  of  these  data,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  alter- 
native to  the  conclusion  that  these  magistrates  held  an  annual 
office.  That  the  magistrate  whose  name  thus  appears  on  the 
coinage  was  the  eponymus  of  the  city,  the  first  Prytanis,  or 
President  of  the  Council  of  Prytaneis,  who  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  B011I6  and  Demos,  ordered  the  public 
sacrifices,  looked  to  the  taxes,  inspected  the  markets  and  harbours 
and  highways,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  is  demonstrated  by 
a  series  of  historical  confirmations  which  signally  attest  the  present 
high  development  of  the  science  of  numismatics.  An  Ephesian 
inscription  published  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  attributed  to  the  years 
324  to  319  b.c,  gives  the  names  of  four  prytaneis  who  were  the 
eponymi  of  four  successive  years.  Turning  to  Mr.  Head's  corre- 
sponding period,  arranged,  let  it  be  understood,  simply  on  general 
principles  of  style  and  paheography  and  the  like,  with  no  dates 
to  guide  him,  we  find  three  of  these  four  names  actually  occur- 
iug  on  the  coins.  _  The  fourth  will  doubtless  be  found  in  time. 
Another  inscription  mentions  a  certain  Badrouius— a  name 
which  appears  on  a  coin  of  the  corresponding  period  in  Mr.  Head's 
arrangement,  and  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  Greek  literature 
o<  antiquities.  Joseplius  speaks  of  an  Ephesian  decree  of  B.C.  43, 
beginning  with  the  words  'Etti  npvraveas  MrjvocpiXov,  and,  among 
the  coins  classed  by  Mr.  Head  as  after  B.C.  48,  the  name  of  Meno- 


philus  is  discovered.  These  three  historical  notices  place  beyond 
dispute  Mr.  Head's  view  that  the  magistrate  of  the  coins  WOl 
the  eponymous  l'rytanis;  but  the  modest  way  in  wliich  ho  states 
his  argument  and  enumerates  his  discoveries  conveys  but  a  slight, 
impression  of  their  singular  valuo  to  any  'out  the  initiated.  That 
along  series  of  coins  should  be  arranged  chronologically  on  minute 
grounds  of  style,  which  it  needs  a  numismatist  even  to  understand, 
yet  so  accurately  that  when  an  inscription  appears  it  only  confirms 
tho  arrangement,  is  tho  strongest  possible  testimony  to  the. 
archaeological  instinct  of  the  arranger.  But  no  one  can  study  this 
interesting  volume,  with  its  fine  photographic  (autotype)  plates, 
without  being  astonished  at  tho  certainty  to  which  tho  science  of 
numismatics  in  the  hands  of  such  scholars  as  Mr.  Head  has  attained, 
and  the  amount  of  artistic,  mythological,  historical,  and  even 
economical  knowledge  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  patient  study 
of  the  monetary  series  of  a  Greek  city. 


LES  DEUX  MASQUES.* 

MPAUL  DE  ST.-VICTOR,  the  author  of  a  vast  work  on 
•  the  drama  of  which  the  first  instalment  lies  before  us,  is 
not  so  well  known  to  the  English  public  as  he  deserves  to  be.  For 
many  years  M.  de  St.- Victor,  a  man  of  wide  literary  knowledgo 
and  the  most  picturesque  of  writers,  has  contributed  critical 
feuilletons  to  various  Parisian  newspapers.  Like  Gautier,  he  has 
written  on  almost  all  literary  and  artistic  subjects ;  like  Gautier's, 
his  style  is  rich  and  sparkling,  though  it  has  a  sort  of  stiffness  as 
of  brocade,  which  differs  from  the  pliancy  and  flexibility  of  tho 
elder  and  more  famous  journalist.  M.  de  St.-Victor  has  never,  as 
far  as  we  know,  displayed  the  high  animal  and  intellectual  spirits 
of  Gautier's  earlier  criticisms  and  essays,  as  shown,  for  example, 
in  Les  Grotesques  and  Les  Jeune-France.  In  a  volume  named 
Hommes  et  JJieux,  published  many  years  ago,  M.  de  St.-Victor 
collected  a  number  of  his  scattered  papers.  He  wrote  about  Greek 
art  and  religion,  about  Helen  and  Artemis,  about  Henri  III.  and 
Nero,  about  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  about  the  mediaeval  Jews,  about 
the  poets  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  a  score  of  other  subjects  ; 
and  all  his  essays  had  some  rather  remote  or  even  fantastic  interest. 
They  were  almost  overladen  with  far-fetched  verbal  ornament, 
though  the  search  for  images  and  illustrations  obviously  gave 
the  author  no  trouble.  His  mind  is  an  opulent  store  of  simile  and 
anecdote,  and  he  scattered  his  wealth  "  as  rich  men  give,  that  care 
not  for  their  gifts."  The  consequence  has  been  that  English  essay- 
ists steal  freely  from  M.  de  St.-Victor,  and  abstain  from  calling; 
public  attention  to  his  Hommes  et  Dieux.  His  other  little  volume, 
Barbares  et  Bandits,  was  written  while  the  Prussians  and  the 
Commune  besieged  or  lorded  over  Paris.  It  is  touched  with  the 
shame,  the  terror,  and  the  anger  of  those  times,  and  the  admirers 
of  M.  de  St.-Victor  will  lose  little  if  they  neglect  Barbares  et 
Bandits.  For  many  years  the  covers  of  M.  de  St.- Victor's  books 
have  borne  the  advertisement  of  a  forthcoming  work,  Les  Masques 
et  les  Busies.  Perhaps  that  volume  is  among  those  which  only 
exist  in  prophetic  advertisements.  The  new  book,  or  rather  the 
first  instalment  of  the  new  book,  on  the  theatre,  Les  Deux  Masques, 
derives  its  title  from  the  tragic  and  comic  aspects  of  the  Greek 
Muse.  This  volume  deals  with  yEschylus,  and,  as  it  contains  no 
less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  it  is  plain  that  M.  de  St.- 
Victor  has  plenty  of  ground  to  cover  before  he  reaches  Moliere  or 
even  Shakspeare. 

The  author  explains  his  own  method  in  a  short  preface: — 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  theatre  of  the  Greeks.  I  have  tried  to. 
deal  with  a  subject  so  often  handled,  it'  not  in  a  better  way  thau  my  pre- 
decessors, at  least  in  a  different  manner.  Mythology  and  history  hold  as 
important  a  place  in  my  work  as  literarj'  criticism.  To  restore  tha 
Greek  tragedies  and  comedies  to  their  original  environment,  to  illus- 
trate and  enlarge  the  study  of  these  pieces  by  a  wider  study  of  the 
ancient  world,  with  the  hints  and  historical  parallels  which  such  a  study 
suggests  ;  to  lift  the  mask  of  every  god  and  of  every  person  who  appears- 
011  the  scene,  with  the  purpose  of  describing  his  religious  aspect  or  legen- 
dary character ;  to  comment  on  the  four  great  Athenian  poets,  not  so. 
much  in  the  letter,  as  in  the  light  of  the  spirit,  of  their  works,  and  of  the 
genius  of  their  time — such  is  the  plan  that  I  have  traced  for  myself,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  execute. 

Our  purpose  at  present  is  to  examine  M.  de  St.-Victor's  general 
system — a  system  which  is  to  be  employed  on  so  large  a  scale — to. 
criticize  his  mythological  ideas,  and  to  remark  on  what  we  venture 
to  think  singular  aberrations  of  literary  taste.  The  system  is 
the  scientific  one  of  restoring,  as  M.  de  St.-Victor  says,  the  plays, 
to  their  religious  and  historical  environment.  First  the  author 
sketches  the  growth  and  development  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  in 
whose  service  the  old  choral  dances  and  songs  had  their  place.  Then, 
he  speaks,  more  briefly,  of  Thespis  and  Phrynicus.  Next  he  writes  at 
length  on  the  history  of  /Eschylus  and  of  his  period.  The  fifth,, 
sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  recount  the  story  of  the  Persian  war, 
with  all  the  wild  legends  of  oracles,  portents,  and  apparitions  of 
Gods  which  give  the  Muses  of  Herodotus  their  epic  character. 
The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  temper  in  which 
/Eschylus  wrote,  and  in  which  Athens  watched  the  Per  see,  a, 
play  which  M.  de  St.-Victor  criticizes  with  great  abundance  of 
historical  illustration.  He  repeats  the  tales  of  Persian  loyalty,, 
and  of  the  cruelty  and  the  power  of  the  Sultanas,  so  that  the 
reader  may  understand  the  Chorus  of  Persian  peers  and  com- 
prehend the  position  of  Atossa,  the  mother  of  Xerxes.  Beyond 
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this  we  do  not  intend  now  to  follow  M.  de  St.  Victor;  his 
account  of  the  Orestia  may  he  reserved  for  some  later  occasion. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning — M.  de  St.-Victor  indulges  freely 
and  at  great  length  in  mythological  speculations  about  Dionysus, 
the  god  of  the  vine  and  the  patron  of  the  drama.  We  cannot 
but  think  it  unfortunate  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  Vedic 
trap  which  is  set  for  all  literary  students  of  Greek  mythology. 
We  must  say  again,  as  we  have  so  often  said  before,  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Vedas,  with  all  the  inferences  which  may  be 
•drawn  from  those  hymns,  is  in  a  most  chaotic  condition.  While 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Sayce,  with  their  pupils,  seem  to  regard 
the  Vedas  as  "  primitive  "  works  which  contain  information  about 
the  origins  of  Aryan  religion,  other  students  point  out  that  the 
Vedas,  far  from  being  "  primitive,"  are  the  hymns  of  a  civilized 
people,  and  that  about  the  origins  of  religion  they  can  tell  us  no 
more  than  the  Christmas  articles  in  the  Times.  Again,  while  Mr. 
Max  Miiller  disputes  the  presence  of  fetichism  in  the  earlier 
Vedas,  and  hence  inclines  to  suppose  that  fetichism  is  not 
"  primitive,"  but  a  corruption  of  primitive  religion,  other  authori- 
ties see  in  the  Vedas  the  ritual  of  a  fetichism  that  has  been 
highly  organized.  We  have  not  to  decide  between  these  contra- 
dictory views,  and  other  views  which  also  are  entertained.  But  it 
is  plain  enough  that  the  literary  student  who  takes  up  any  theory 
of  Vedic  religion  and  applies  it  to  his  purely  literary  studies  is 
extremely  likely  to  lose  his  way  and  to  encumber  his  books  with 
material  that  may  soon  be  exploded.  Yet  critics  go  back  to  the 
Vedas,  just  as  older  writers  always  started  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
Hebrew  the  primitive  language,  and  the  rest  of  it.  M.  de  St.-Vic- 
tor begins  by  declaring  that  "  the  Vedas,  now  an  open  book,  have 
revealed  the  direct  relation  of  the  religions  of  Greece  with  the  first 
beliefs  of  the  Aryan  race."  Well — for  we  must  take  a  side  after 
all — we  do  not  believe  that  the  Vedas  tell  us  anything  whatever 
about  "  the  first  beliefs  of  the  Aryan  race."  One  might  as  well 
say  that  the  hymns  of  Pentaur  tell  us  about  the  first  beliefs  of  the 
Egyptian  race.  Did  not  the  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes  leave  the 
general  Aryan  stock  long  before  the  Vedas  were  composed  in 
Sanskrit  ?  This  is  a  point  about  which  information  seems  desir- 
able. Philology,  says  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  gives  us  "  what  we  may 
call  contemporary  evidence,  exhibiting  to  us  the  state  of  thought, 
language,  religion,  and  civilization  at  a  period  when  Sanskrit  was 
not  yet  Sanskrit,  Greek  not  yet  Greek,  but  when  both, 
together  with  Latin,  German,  and  other  Aryan  dialects, 
existed  as  yet  as  one  undivided  language"  (Chips,  vol.  ii. 
p.  17).  The  Vedas  are  composed  in  Sanskrit,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  know  whether  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  had  left 
their  "  Aryan  home  "  before  Sanskrit  was  a  language  ?  If  they 
had,  there  must  be  a  gap  of  many  centuries  between  the  Aryan 
dispersal  and  the  composition  of  hymns  in  a  language  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Brahmans 
dwelt  together.  In  that  case,  what  can  the  Gods  of  Greece  have 
to  do  with  the  Vedas  ?  The  common  elements  of  Greek  and  Indian 
religion  must,  if  this  be  so,  have  existed  hundreds  of  years  before 
there  were  Vedic  hymns,  or  even  a  Sanskrit  language.  What 
light,  then,  do  the  hymns  to  the  Soma  juice  throw  on  the  worship 
of  Dionvsus  ?  And  these  common  elements  must  be  much  more 
il  primitive "  than  the  Vedas.  M.  de  St.-Victor  has  not 
reasoned  thus ;  he  has  reasoned  that  the  Aryans  when  they  entered 
Greece  bore  with  them  the  worship  of  Soma,  and  he  calls  a  Vedic 
hymn"cette  apparition  primordiale  de  Bacchus."  Yet,  when  he 
comes  to  critize  the  religion  of  iEschylus,  he  admits  that  the 
early  deities  of  Greece  were  not  pure,  bodiless,  atmospheric 
phenomena.  Ares  was  "  an  old  rusty  sword,"  Demeter  had  a 
horse's  head,  Aphrodite  was  a  squared  stone,  Artemis  ("Ap/cre/us  ?) 
■was  a  she-bear,  and  so  on.  What  M.  de  St.-Victor  says  here 
(pp.  96,  97)  is  quite  true,  but  his  explanation  is  less  satisfactory. 
He  appears  to  think  that  the  Aryan  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes 
worshipped  "  les  phenomenes  physiques,"  but  that  the  Pelasgians 
■degraded  the  pure  physical  phenomena  into  the  forms  of  animals 
and  fetich-stones.  But  it  is  surely  quite  as  scientific  to  hold 
that  the  far-oil'  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes,  like  other  savages,  wor- 
shipped a  whole  menagerie  of  beasts,  the  beasts  whose  images  were 
preserved  in  the  temples  of  later  gods,  as  their  cult  was  swallowed 
up  in  that  of  Artemis  and  Apollo.  If  these  beasts,  as  among  other 
.races,  were  regarded  as  progenitors  of  various  tribes,  we  can 
understand  how  Zeus  or  Apollo  was  fabled  to  have  become,  under 
an  animal  shape,  the  wooer  of  Leda  or  Europa,  the  father  of  the 
children  of  the  Swan,  and  of  the  Bear-tribe  of  Arcadia.  But  the 
system  of  M.  de  St.-Victor  starts  from  an  "  Aryan "  cult  of 
which  we  can  know  nothing,  imagines  an  age  of  Pelasgian  degra- 
dation, and  then  a  period  of  purer  intelligence  which  must  have 
its  place  in  any  theory.  It  is  obvious  that  a  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  drama  is  only  clogged  by  all  this  possibly  mistaken  mytho- 
logical science. 

As  we  are  about  fault-finding,  we  may  as  well  end  by  remarking 
on  certain  places  where  M.  de  St.-Victor,  like  yEschylus,  ex- 
hibits in  his  style  "  le  debordement  des  images."  Here  is  a  fair 
•example  of  a  happy  simile.  Bacchus,  the  latest  evolved  of  the 
gods  of  Greece,  "  est  le  dernier  venu  dans  la  grande  famille  de 
l'Olympe.  II  y  arrive  en  retard  comme  un  prince  avino  qui 
se  fait  attendre  au  banquet  royal  ou  il  est  convieV'  Again,  about 
Adonis  (whose  worship  is  described  with  wonderful  force),  M.  de 
St.- Victor  says  : — "Adonis  entra  de  bonne  heure  dans  l'Hellade  ; 
le  genie  du  lieu  orna  et  embellit  sa  legende.  Ce  fut  comme  si 
Praxitele  avait  retouche  de  son  ciseau  et  ramene  au  type  grec  une 
bizarre  idole  orientale."  Here  is  his  description  of  the  first  actor 
who  interrupted  the  Chorus:— "Un  jour,  aux  Leneennes,  un 


homme  inconnu  .  .  .  elu  mysterieux  de  Melpomene,  pris 
aux  cheveux  par  elle,  comme  Achille  le  fut  par  Pallas,  Habacuc 
par  TAnge,  s'elance  sur  la  table  du  sacrifice,  converse  avec  le 
Choeur,  lui  parle,  lui  repond."  What  in  the  world  have 
"  Habacuc  "  and  Achilles  to  do  in  this  galire  f  We  say  it  with 
regret,  but  this  genre  of  eloquence  seems  inflated  and  Asiatic. 
Once  more,  when  the  eagle  took  the  bald  head  of  yEschylus  for  a 
stone  and  let  the  tortoise  fall  on  it,  M.  de  St.-Victor  says  that 
the  bird  made  no  mistake — "  C'est  dans  l'age  de  pierre  qu'il  faudrait 
ranger  le  genie  d'Eschyle."  Now  such  criticism  as  this  is  quite 
wild  ;  there  is  no  resemblance  of  any  sort  between  the  work  of 
iEschylus  and  palaeolithic  art.  Even  if  there  were,  the  eagle  had  no 
sound  excuse  for  its  unlucky  blunder.  But  this  is  a  trifle  compared 
with  M.  de  St.-Victor's  statement  that  "  Eschyle  avait  un  theatre 
tue  sous  lui."  Mr.  Myer's  recent  essay  on  iEschylus  in  Hellenica, 
and  on  the  serenity  of  his  genius  behind  the  storms  of  the  stage, 
is  a  corrective  of  this  "  debordement  des  images."  But  we  have 
dwelt  sufficiently  on  the  faults  of  the  brilliant  feuilletoniste,  which 
have  escaped  from  the  causerie  into  the  book.  We  hope  to  return 
to  M.  de  St.-Victor's  literary  criticism  of  the  characters,  the  con- 
duct, and  the  situations  of  the  dramas  of  ^Eschylus. 


A  CAVALIER'S  NOTE-BOOK.* 

TF,  by  way  of  analogy  to  the  origin  which  has  been  actually  as- 
J-  sumed  for  part  of  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  that  of  England 
in  the  age  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  and  the  Restoration  had  to  be 
put  together  out  of  family  records,  a  serious  conflict  of  statements 
as  well  as  of  opinions  would  occasion  some  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  materials  of  the  narrative.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  amount 
of  suspicion  would  attach  to  those  which  had  the  best  excuse  for 
one-sidedness,  as  in  the  case  of  notes  or  writings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry,  to  whom  each  turn  in  public  events  must  have 
seemed  to  signify  nothing  but  a  change  of  sufferings.  On  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Civil  War  followed  the  sequestrations  under  the 
Commonwealth;  after  which  the  reign  of  a  crypto-catholic  King 
gave  birth  to  the  deadly  panic  of  the  Popish  plot ;  nor  could  the 
delusiveness  of  the  hopes  excited  by  the  plain  dealing  of  his  mal- 
adroit successor  fail  speedily  to  become  patent  even  to  those  who 
might  serve  him  without  scruple  and  ask  favours  of  him  without 
shame.  But  the  value  of  such  historical  records  as  those  now 
before  us  is  unimpaired  by  a  partisanship  of  which  they  make  no 
secret  whatever.  In  no  part  of  England,  as  is  well  known,  was 
there  a  sturdier  growth  of  Recusancy  to  be  found  than  in  Lanca- 
shire, then,  as  in  later  days,  strangely,  though  by  no  means  in- 
explicably, divided  in  its  political  and  religious  opinions.  And 
among  the  old  Roman  Catholic  families  of  that  county,  which  partly 
survive  to  this  day— objects  of  interest  and  pride  to  many  in  the 
county  besides  their  fellow-religionists — none  has  more  manfully 
adhered  to  its  religious  faith  than  the  Bluudells.  On  both  these 
heads  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  literary  remains  of 
the  high-minded  "  Cavalier  "  who,  during  the  long  and  troubled 
period  between  the  years  1638  and  1698,  was  the  head  of  the 
House  of  the  Blundells  of  Little  Crosby,  and  whose  descendant  (in 
the  female  line)  appears  to  this  clay  to  be  able  to  say  of  his  village 
what  his  ancestor  said  to  King  James  II.  of  his  township,  "  that 
there  is  neither  beggar,  alehouse,  nor  Protestant  within  it."  The 
Blundells  of  Little  Crosby,  which  is  five  miles  from  Liverpool,  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  the  Blundells  of  Ince 
Blundell,  with  whom  they  are  only  on  a  single  occasion  known  to 
have  intermarried,  though  community  of  creed  and  mutual  goodwill 
have  existed  between  the  two  lines  for  nearly  seven  centuries. 

Among  the  notes  in  the  collection  now  before  us,  edited  with  an 
interesting  though  rather  prolix  introduction  by  Father  T.  Ellison 
Gibson,  is  "  a  list  of  the  names  of  Popish  Recusants  of  the  greatest 
quality  in  the  county  of  Lancashire  "  whom,  at  the  time  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  agitation  of  1680,  it  was  proposed  to  banish  from 
the  kingdom  together  with  the  rest  of  the  leading  Roman  Catholics 
in  it.  Among  these  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  none  more 
honourably  typical  than  that  of  William  Blundell  of  Crosby.  We 
cannot  help  regretting  that  his  descendant  should  not  have  in  the 
first  instance  given  to  the  world  the  letters  which  remain  from 
William  Blundell's  hand,  and  have  reserved  the  selection  of  notes 
from  his  commonplace  books,  which  necessarily  vary  very  much  in 
interest,  though  the  writer  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes  as  well  as 
a  shrewd  practical  observer.  But,  at  all  events,  these  commen- 
taries on  the  bad  times  and  things  in  general  give  flesh  and  blood 
to  the  sketch  of  their  author  offered  by  his  editor,  and  also  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  and  corroborate  the  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
William  Blundell  and  his  family  to  be  found  in  a  petition  which 
he  prepared  for  presentation  to  King  James.  Owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  speedy  alteration  of  the  hopeful  mood  which  had  suggested 
it,  this  petition  was  never  actually  presented ;  but  we  cannot 
perhaps  better  recall  in  outline  the  experiences  of  the  brave  and 
loyal  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Gibson  has  introduced  us  than  by 
expanding  with  his  aid  some  of  the  statements  in  this  neither 
lengthy  nor  undignified  supplication. 

The  King,  then,  is  first  of  all  reminded  of  the  fact  that  no  son 
or  daughter  of  the  line  represented  by  the  petitioner  has  ever  been 
known  to  profess  any  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 

*  Crosby  BccorJs. — A  Cavalier's  Note-Book  :  beinrj  jVotes,  Anecdotes,  and 
Observations  of  William  Blundell,  of  Crosby,  Lancashire,  Esnuire.  Edited, 
with  Introductory  Chapters,  by  T.  Ellison  Gibson.  London :  Longmans  A 
Co.  1880. 
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that  accordingly  "eince  y°  pretended  Reformation,  it  hath  suffered 
persecution  fbr  the  sumo  in  an  extraordinary  degree."  William 
Blundell  refers  to  tho  many  imprisonments  undergone  by  members 
of  his  family  under  tho  Recusancy  statut  es  of  Elizabeth,  when  (un- 
like the  Traffords)  the  Blundellfi  were  among  tho  persecuted,  and 
not  among  the  persecutors.  Two-thirds  of  his  ancestor's  lands  had 
at  that  time,  in  accordance  with  tho  evil  alternative  offered  to 
Recusants,  been  in  the  hands  of  tho  Crown  ;  nor  had  they  been 

recovered  till   the   brief  period   of  respite  OD  the  accession  of 

James  I.,  from  which  event  so  many  Catholics  vainly  hoped  for 
the  advent  of  better  days.  But,  as  we  Learn  from  Mr.  Gibson's 
Introduction,  after  the  diseov  ery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  these  lands 
had  again  been  seized,  having  been  "begged''  by  courtiors  from  a 
king  who  was  ever  most  facile  where  he  should  have  shown  least 
favour.  The  shifting  policy  of  .1  amea  I.  aft  erwards  allowed  somo  re- 
laxation in  the  treatment  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  as  is  inci- 
dentally shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  then  Mr.  Blundell  of 
Crosby  could  establish  in  his  own  grounds  a  burial-place  formetnbers 
of  bis  own  faith.  But  early  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  this  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  owner,  together  with  some  of  his  tenants  who  had 
resisted  the  sheriff's  officers  when  levying  a  Recusancy  fine, 
Was  imprisoned  and  mulcted  in  money  by  the  Star  Chamber 
— whose  tender  mercies  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Puritan 
recalcitrance.  William  BlundeU,  however,  prefers  to  appeal  to 
the  sufferings  and  services  of  himself  and  his  more  immediate 
belongings.  Among  his  hundred  kinsmen  or  kinswomen  who 
had  at  one  time  or  another  entered  the  priesthood  of  the  Church 
of  Rorno  or  taken  religious  vows  in  it,  he  could  number  not  less 
than  seven  children  of  his  own.  It  elsewhere  appears  that  in  the 
three  generations  in  the  midst  of  which  William  BlundeU  stood, 
seventeen  Blundells,  male  and  female,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
religious  life.  In  stating  this  fact,  which  may  at  first  sight  seem 
surprising  in  times  when  danger  if  not  death  waited  upon  such 
devotion,  Mr.  Gibson  takes  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  blindness 
towards  its  own  interests  exhibited  by  the  Protestant  legislature 
in  excluding  the  sons  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  from  all  suitable 
secular  employment.  The  Church  of  Rome  could  thus  command 
the  services  of  the  only  class  of  persons  among  its  members  who  had 
the  means  and  opportunity  of  becoming  priests  ;  while  the  Recusant 
gentry  obtained  chaplains  congenial  to  themselves  by  their  birth 
and  breeding.  The  proscribed  Order  of  Jesus  in  particular,  which 
in  William  Blundell's  time  is  stated  by  him  to  have  possessed  five 
colleges  in  England,  and  which  in  the  year  1601  was  supposed  to 
number  as  many  as  109  members  in  this  country,  and  altogether  280 
members  of  English  birth,  attracted  many  gentlemen  into  its  ranks, 
though  for  obvious  reasons  they  frequently  were  known  under 
assumed  names  only. 

Had  not  (continues  William  BlundeU)  so  many  male  scions  of 
his  family  been  in  orders,  more  of  them  would  have  been  found 
under  arms  on  the  King's  side — for,  of  course,  "  there  were  none 
at  all  that  fought  on  y°  Rebells'  side."  But  even  so, "  there  has 
been  very  many  "  who  fought  for  the  King — as  indeed  it  is  well 
known  that  few  Catholic  families  showed  any  slackness  in  this 
respect.  Indeed,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Penal  Laws,  published 
by  William  BlundeU  himself,  and  cited  by  Mr.  Gibson,  it 
was  asserted  that  "  whereas  the  Catholic  gentry  of  the  Kingdom 
were  computed  before  the  wars  at  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole, 
no  less  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  officers  of  the  King's 
army  were  Catholics."  And  yet,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the 
Clarendon  MSS.,  when  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
he  had  inhibited  all  Recusants  from  resorting  to  his  army. 
William  Blundell's  own  services  as  a  soldier  were  brilliant,  though 
brief.  Towards  the  end  of  the  evil  year  1642  he  had  accepted  a 
captain's  commission,  "  for  the  defence,"  among  other  things,  "  of 
the  Protestant  religion,"  under  the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  who, 
after  his  long-sustained  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause,  was  destined 
to  fall  in  Lord  Derby's  unfortunate  affair  at  Wigan  in  165 1 .  Lord 
Derby  (then  still  Lord  Strange)  had,  as  readers  of  Clarendon  will 
remember,  allowed  the  wish  to  be  father  to  the  thought  when 
calculating  on  a  fuller  support  in  Lancashire  for  the  King's  cause 
than  it  actually  received  there  ;  the  commissions  granted  by  those 
acting  in  conjunction  with  him  in  this  and  in  the  neighbouring 
county  were  the  less  likely  to  be  interfered  with.  William 
BlundeU,  though  then  but  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  was 
already  an  old  married  man.  He  had  received  his  early  training 
in  all  probability  at  "  one  of  the  secret  places  of  education  "  in 
England,  "  well-known  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  " 
— about  which  we  should  have  been  interested  to  learn  more  from 
Mr.  Gibson  than  he  finds  space  to  tell  us,  more  especially  as 
that  in  which  William  BlundeU  was  brought  up  seems  to  have 
helped  to  implant  in  him  a  genuine  love  of  learning.  Then,  he 
bad  married  when  fifteen  years  old,  in  order  that,  his  father  having 
died,  his  grandfather  might  make  a  fresh  settlement  of  the  family 
estates  and  thus  avert  from  them  the  peril  to  which  they  were 
liable  under  the  Recusancy  Acts.  But  he  now  readily  took  ser- 
vice at  the  head  of  a  company  of  dragoons  raised  by  himself, 
doubtless  from  among  his  tenants,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  share  in 
the  Luccessful  assault  upon  Lancaster.  The  wound,  however, 
which  he  on  this  occasion  received  put  an  end  to  his  military 
career,  and  nude  him  a  cripple  for  life— he  was  afterwards  called 
Halt-Will  by  his  facetious  Lancashire  neighbours.  Although 
the  resistance  which  he  continued  to  offer  to  the  adversaries  of  the 
Royal  cause  was  by  no  means  only  of  a  passive  kind,  he  had 
henceforth  to  assert  it,  and  to  suffer  for  it,  in  a  corner.  He  was 
"  4  tymes  taken  prisoner  and  pa  his  ransom  twice  " ;  while  his 
estates  were  sequestrated  for  a  period  of  something  like  ten  years 


— one-fifth  being  allowed  to  his  wife,  and  tho  deinenii'i  imme- 
diately around  his  houifl  being  farmed  by  himself.  Then,  in 
tho  year  1653,  ho  was  allowed  to  compound  for  tho  repurchaso 
of  his  hinds  with  his  own  money,  ur  nil hor  with  what  ho  hud 

scraped  together  for  the  purpose.  Bat  lie  preferred  to  spend  the 
years  1658-1660  on  tho  Continent,  whence  lie  had  the  happini 

of  returning  on  board  tho  "Royal  Charles,  lately  the  UTaseoU,  in 
company  with  tho  King  himself.  It  was  hero  that,  as  William 
Blundell  mentions  in  his  Nolo  Book,  King  Charles  took  occasion 
to  measure  his  height  against  the  lintel  of  the  cabin,  and  to  justify 
by  anticipation  tho  assertion  of  a  famous  epigram  that  ho  waa  **  of 
a  tall  stature."  Tho  loyal  Cavalier  avers  that  though  sundry  tall 
persons  "  went  under  the  King's  mark,  none  could  reach  it" ;  but 
ho  rather  seems  to  imply  that  it  might  have  been  reached  by  "  an 
Irish  stripling  under  17  years  of  age,"  whom  ho  saw  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  and  who,  ho  thinks,  measured  "  7  ft.  2 .', -in.  in  his 
shoes,  which  were  not  high.  He  was  languid  and  listless,  and  not 
comely,  although  he  was  straight."  There  were,  however,  other 
giants  in  those  days,  the  Hollander,  for  instance,  whom  Mr. 
BlundeU  saw  for  6d.  in  the  Strand. 

"The  persecution  occasioned  by  the  late  plot" — the  Popish 
Plot  to  wit — of  which  His  Majesty  would  be  likely  enough  to 
retain  a  remembrance,  is  pointedly  referred  to  in  the  petition 
to  King  James.  From  a  letter  written  by  William  BlundeU  in 
1673,  and  cited  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  his  Introduction,  it  is  clear  how 
the  hopes  of  the"  Catholics  had  already  been  turned  into  mis- 
givings, the  expression  of  which  is  here  accompanied  by  reflections 
which  are  not  the  less  bitter  for  the  self-restraint  observed  in 
them.  After  speaking  of  a  villanous  book  of  Prynne's  advocating" 
the  principle  of  Resistance,  and  of  the  apologies  offered  for  the 
beheading  of  King  Charles  "  by  Milton  and  others/'  he  continues 
in  words  which  deserve  citing  in  full : — 

Yet  Mifton  and  those  are  pardoned  and  live  In  security.  Prynne,  as  is 
very  well  known,  was  an  eminent  Parliament  man,  a  mortal  foe  to  the 
Papists,  and  was  cherished  with  a  very  fair  salary  and  with  singular 
places  of  trust  since  the  King  came  in.  I  think  we  do  not  seek  for  prefer- 
ment. For  my  own  part,  1  am  sure  1  only  plead  "  pro  domo  mea,"  for  the 
same  house  and  lands  which  I  lost  for  my  duty  to  the  King,  to  a  pack  of 
those  arch  villains,  and  purchased  it  from  them  again  after  nine  or  ten 
years'  sequestration,  with  money  which  I  borrowed.  My  limbs,  my  goods, 
my  liberty,  I  lost  on  the  same  account.  Many  others  of  ours  lost  life  and 
all.  And  ours  and  our  greatest  enemies'  principles  are  still  the  same.  If 
we  must  therefore  beg  or  hang,  I  pray  God  bless  the  King,  and  the  will  of 
God  be  done.  My  dearest  sir,  I  wish  as  much  as  you  that  we  were  together 
one  day  before  ice  suffer. 

The  gloomy  forebodings  implied  by  this  last  phrase  are  in  some 
measure  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  written  just 
about  the  time  when  King  Charles,  after  withdrawing  his  unlucky 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  gave  his  assent  to  the  Test  Act,  which 
was  its  direct  consequence.  Before  long,  the  old  Recusancy 
penalties  were  being  enacted  again  ;  and  when  the  Popish  Plot 
agitation  broke  out,  Mr.  Blundell's  Catholic  tenants,  and,  by  im- 
plication, their  landlord,  were  impoverished  by  the  exaction  of  the 
monthly  fine  of  20I.  Before  this,  the  loyal  Cavalier  had  been 
troubled  to  see  his  "  trusty  old  sword  "  taken  from  him  ('  wch  had 
been  my  companion  wn  I  lost  my  limbs,  my  lands,  my  liberty,  for 
acting  against  the  rebels  in  the  King's  behalf)  by  an  officer  ap- 
pointed for  ye  purpose,  who  in  that  former  old  war  had  been  a 
captaine  against  ye  King."  But  amidst  indignities  and  injuries  he 
stood  firm  ;  and  when,  on  his  application  to  Government  for  a  pass 
to  go  abroad,  he  was  called  upon  previously  to  enter  into  his  re- 
cognisances not  to  return  without  a  licence,  he  refused,  on  any 
consideration,  to  "  lead  the  life  of  an  outlaw."  He  ultimately 
obtained  an  unconditional  licence,  and  resided  in  France  for  some 
months. 

The  petition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  never  presented,  and,  after 
the  brief  respite  of  King  James  II. 's  reign,  the  sorely-tried 
Cavalier's  trials  began  again.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Manchester 
in  the  pleasant  company  of  Mr.  Towneley  of  Towneley,  the  head  of 
the  famous  Roman  Catholic  family  which  died  out  only  the  other  day;, 
and  after  his  release  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  home  at 
Little  Crosby — prohibited  by  the  Act  from  moving  beyond  the 
length  of  his  "  five  miles'  chain."  Four  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1698,  three  king's  messengers  had  arrived  there- 
to carry  him  off  on  the  charge  of  participation  in  that  "  Lancashire 
plot "  which  the  same  miscreant  invented  and  exploded.  They 
respected  the  grey  hairs  of  the  worthy  old  man,  however,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  carrying  off  his  son,  together  with  some  of 
the  contents  of  his  gun-room  and  stables. 

We  have  reproduced  the  main  events  in  the  life  of  the  Cavalier,, 
and  have  thus  left  ourselves  no  space  for  describing  at  any  length 
the  contents  of  his  Note-Book.  It  is,  however,  not  only  full  of  de- 
tails interesting  in  themselves  with  regard  to  the  manners  and 
notions  of  an  age  which  diaries  and  drama  together  have  made 
so  vivid  to  us  that  we  can  never  read  enough  about  it.  Here 
once  more  we  are  reminded  of  its  drinking  and  dicing,  and, 
above  all,  of  its  duelling — against  which  William  Blundell 
wages  war  like  a  gallant  gentleman  who  could  well  afford  to 
do  so — as  well  as  of  features  which  are  less  distinctive  of  it  a3 
compared  with  other  periods.  Among  these  we  do  not  know 
whether  to  include  the  commercial  dishonesty  of  the  age,  on  which 
Mr.  Blundell  might  be  thought  to  be  unduly  severe,  after  tha 
manuer  of  country  gentlemen,  were  it  not  that  in  his  opinion  Eng- 
lish traders  compared  unfavourably  with  the  Dutch,  for  whom  he 
could  have  no  special  liking.  In  spending  money,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  evidence  to  show  that  Lancashire  folk  are  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  England.    As,  for  instance,  "  a  man  who  showed  a 
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dromedary  in  most  parts  of  England  told  me  (1662)  that  he  found 
more  profit  thereby  in  Lancashire  than  in  any  other  county."  A 
considerable  variety  of  other  curious  information  appears  in  the 
Cavalier's  notes,  which  are  learnedly  margined  with  Latin 
headings,  together  with  some  entertaining,  if  not  always  deeply 
instructive,  observations  de  Anglice  scribendi  or  loquendi  modo ;  and 
even  a  good  story  or  two,  which  we  regret  not  to  have  room  to 
quote.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  Note-Book  is,  after  all,  that  it 
completes  the  picture  of  as  true  a  gentleman  as  has  ever  uncon- 
sciously sat  for  his  portrait  to  himself.  Of  the  sturdy  adherence 
■of  William  Blundell  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  we  have  given  suffi- 
cient proof;  nor  is  it  very  surprising  to  find  in  a  man  of  his  times 
and  training  a  considerable  amount  of  superstitiousness  of  a  general 
kind,anda  firmbeliefin  God's  judicia  in  Catholicorum  hostes.  But 
such  men  as  he  are  no  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  others.  Not  only 
does  he  (in  a  letter  of  the  year  1 679)  declare  that  "  as  for  invasions, 
"it  hath  ever  been  my  professed  principle,  that  all,  even  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  a  lawful  Protestant  King  (such  as  King  Charles  ye  2d.)  are 
obliged  faithfully  to  adhere  to  that  King  in  all  invasions  whoever, 
though  made  by  Catholic  princes  or  even  by  the  Pope  himself." 
Not  only  was  his  head  full  of  plans  of  social  reforms  which  in 
their  variety  almost  recall  the  busy  philanthropy  of  Defoe,  and 
which  bespeak  an  independent  as  well  asta  benevolent  mind.  Active 
in  nearly  every  direction  open  to  him,  an  energetic  farmer  and  a 
successful  author,  he  must  at  the  same  time  have  had  that  true 
politeness  of  which  he  seems  so  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
worth,  and  which  goes  to,  because  it  comes  from,  the  heart.  One 
of  his  favourite  rules  in  thinking  and  speaking  of  others  seems  to 
have  been  judge  not — a  precept  which  not  all  that  are  persecuted 
.19  he  was  find  it  easy  to  obey.  We  sincerely  trust  that  A 
Cavalier's  Note-Book  will  find  many  readers  equally  desirous  with 
ourselves  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  half-promised  Letter 
Book  from  the  same  hand. 


MISS  BOUVERIE.* 

WE  felt  well  disposed  towards  this  novel  as  soon  as  we  had 
glanced  at  the  title-page  and  begun  to  cut  the  leaves.  In 
the  first  place,  we  saw  that  it  was  written  by  Mrs.  Molesworth  ; 
and  Mrs.  Molesworth,  we  knew,  always  writes  pleasantly.  In  the 
second  place,  though  there  are  three  volumes,  each  volume  has  not 
very  many  pages.  In  the  third  place,  the  type  is  large  and  the 
lines  have  been  kept  well  apart.  It  was  a  book,  we  saw,  that  we 
could  read  easily  and  rapidly.  In  this  respect  it  diffefed  greatly 
from  many  of  the  stories  that  have  lately  come  under  our  notice. 
A  novel — at  least  the  novel  of  one  of  the  minor  writers— should, 
we  hold,  never  be  so  long  but  that  it  can  be  read  with  ease  on  a 
summer  afternoon  01*  a  winter  evening.  We  do  not  want  to  take 
the  plot  either  to  dinner  or  to  bed  with  us.  It  is  like  a  bottle  of 
light  wine — it  should  be  finished  at  a  sitting.  Now  Miss  Bouveria 
is  lively  enough  to  keep  the  reader's  attention  fixed,  and  it  is  short 
enough  to  allow  him  to  read  the  closing  chapter  before  he  has  had 
time  to  forget  the  opening  scenes.  There  is  no  call  made  at  any 
time  upon  his  understanding.  There  are  no  family  trees  which  he 
must  carefully  study,  and  no  complications  to  worry  him  by  the 
demand  they  make  on  his  memory  and  his  sagacity.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  eccentric  will,  or  rather  a  settlement ;  but  something 
of  the  kind  must  of  course  be  allowed  to  every  author.  Wills 
and  settlements  are  almost  as  needful  to  novelists  as  are  mulberry- 
leaves  to  silkworms.  Deprived  of  them,  they  would  find  it  a 
nearly  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  spin  a  plot.  With  a  liberal 
supply  of  villains,  no  doubt  a  story  may  be  written  without  the  help 
of  any  legal  complications  ;  but  then  in  villains  Mrs.  Molesworth's 
strong  point  does  not  seem  to  lie.  She  is  apparently  happily 
aware  of  her  own  deficiencies;  and,  knowing  very  little  of 
villainy,  she  is  wise  enough  and  moderate  enough  not  to  intro- 
duce it  in  '  her  stories.  Her  worst  character  in  the  book  before  us 
is  a  young  French  lady — heartless  enough,  no  doubt — who  nearly 
scares  the  poor  heroine  out  of  her  wits  by  coming  upon  her  at 
nighttime  in  the  disguise  of  a  family  ghost.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  the  wickedness  with  which  so  many  of  our 
writers  now  fill  their  stories,  these  three  volumes  are  never  dull. 
Life,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  can  be  fairly  interesting  even  when 
murderers  and  forgers  are  wanting  ;  nor  does  it  seem  needful,  in 
order  to  keep  the  reader  from  falling  asleep  over  his  novel,  to  bring 
in  a  fresh  criminal — or,  at  all  events,  a  fresh  crime — with  the 
opening  pages  of  each  chapter.  But  from  these  somewhat  general 
considerations,  into  which  we  have  naturally  fallen  on  laying  down 
the  last  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  pleasant  volumes,  it  is  time  to  pass 
to  some  account  of  the  story  itself. 

In  the  opening  scene  we  are  introduced  to  Miss  Laura  Bouverie, 
the  heroine,  when  she  was  a  child  of  eight.  Her  grandfather, 
Squire  Sydney,  had  married  twice.  From  his  first  wife  was  de- 
scended the  hero  of  the  story,  Hugh  Sydney;  and  from  the 
second,  who  was  a  French  lady,  Laura  Bouverie.  Hugh's  father 
had  resented  the  second  marriage,  and  had  behaved  to  his  foreign 
stepmother  with  the  greatest  rudeness.  The  old  squire,  in  a  pas- 
sion, "  had  completely  disinherited  him,"  leaving  all  his  property 
to  his  only  daughter,  Laura's  mother.  No  one  of  his  family  knew 
■what  he  had  done  till  he  was  on  his  deathbed.  Then,  when  there 
was  no  possibility  of  undoing  it,  he  began  to  repent.    He  sent  for 

*  Miss  Bouverie.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author  of  "Hathercourt 
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his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Bouverie,  who  had  been  left  a  widower  with, 
one  daughter,  and  told  him  of  the  settlement  that  he  had  made. 
"  It,"  he  said,  "  was  irrevocable — unalterable,  at  least,  for  many 
years  to  come."  All  he  could  do  was  to  beg  him  to  surrender  one 
half  of  his  income  to  his  son's  widow  and  child.  But  Mr.  Bouverie 
met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  carrying  out  the  dying  man's 
wishes.  The  disinherited  descendant  obstinately  refused  to  be  re- 
conciled with  his  dead  grandfather.  He  would  not  take  back  any 
part  of  the  property.  Would  he  have  condescended  to  receive  it, 
he  might  have  had  even  the  old  family  mansion ;  but  he  persisted, 
instead,  on  entering  the  army  and  going  to  India.  Here  he  and 
the  heroine  part — he  a  dashing  young  subaltern,  and  she  a  pretty 
little  girl  of  eight  years  old.  The  curtain  at  once  falls  upon  the 
scene,  and  is  not  lifted  till  twelve  years  have  gone  by.  She  then 
is  old  enough — a  year  or  so  too  old  some  perchance  will  say — to 
be  a  heroine,  while  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  return 
home  on  his  leave  of  absence.  In  her  eyes  he  ha3  always  re- 
mained the  hero  that  she  held  him  to  be  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
while  he,  on  his  part,  had  never  forgotten  his  little  cousin.  Un- 
happily he  had  brought  with  him  from  India  all  the  pride  that  he 
had  taken  there,  and  his  pride  was  at  once  awakened  by  a 
scheming,  match-making  aunt.  The  cousins  were  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  at  a  dance.  Laura  was  all  eagerness  for  the  meeting  to 
which  she  had  so  long  been  looking  forward,  but  she  was  at  once 
chilled  by  his  cold  greeting.  He  had  learnt  that  all  the  family 
expected  that  he  would  marry  her,  and  so  recover  the  estate  of 
which  his  father  had  been  deprived.  He  had  been  led  to  believe, 
moreover,  that  she  was  a  party  to  this  family  scheme.  The  mis- 
understandings into  which  the  cousins  fall  are  cleverly  described. 
Both  were  proud,  and  both,  moreover,  somewhat  too  suspicious. 
The  chances  of  their  ever  being  reconciled,  much  more  of  their 
ever  being  married,  seemed  remote  indeed : — 

"  I  shall  never  like  him  again,"  she  said  to  herself,  "never.  I  know  I  am 
not  vindictive  or  easily  offended,  but  once  a  person  has  behaved  as  he  did — 
considering  all  the  circumstances — it  shows  a  hard,  selfish,  unsympathetic 
nature,  and  such  a  nature  one  could  not  like.  How  can  he  have  changed 
so  utterly  ?  To  think  that  I  once  put  my  silly  little  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  cried,  and  would  not  let  him  go — and  how  tender  he  was !  There 
were  tears  in  his  own  eyes.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  anything  suffer.  I 
remember  when  one  of  my  doves  hurt  its  leg.  And  all  these  years  I  see 
now  that  he  has  been  a  sort  of  unconscious  hero  to  me — the  personification, 
of  manliness  and  goodness,  and  everything  nice.  What  can  have  changed 
him  so  ?  Even  if  it  were  to  turn  out  just  a  lit  of  bad  temper,  with  which 
I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  should  not  like  him.  I  don't  mind  some  kinds  of 
bad  temper,  but  I  hate  a  kind  that  makes  one  hard  and  indifferent  to 
others'  feelings  " 

"But  no,"  she  decided,  after  further  reflection,  "it  couldn't  have  been 
merely  bad  temper.  It  was  a  parti  pris,  for  fear  of  my  presuming  on  our 
relationship  to  be  too  friendly."  Laura's  cheeks  glowed  at  the  thought. 
"I  suppose  he  is  so  accustomed  to  be  adored.  Oh  !  I  do  so  hope  he  didn't 
see  me  hold  out  my  hands — how  could  I  have  been  such  an  idiot  ?  No,  no, 
I  can  never  forget  it — I  can  never  like  him— he  has  hurt  and  mortified  me 
too  much.    But  I  won't  think  of  him." 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  find,  whenever  a  young  lady  announces 
her  intention  of  never  liking  a  young  gentleman,  that  she  is  within 
a  few  days  of  accepting  him,  and  a  few  weeks  of  marrying  him, 
that  we  were  not  in  the  least  discomposed  by  Miss  Laura's  soli- 
loquy. But  our  confidence  did  begin  to  get  shaken  as  the  story 
went  on,  and  no  reconciliation  came.  Halfway  through  the  first 
volume  she  again  repeats,  and  repeats  emphatically,  that  she  will 
never — -with  a  dash  under  it— modify  her  opinions.  Some  forty 
pages  further  on,  when  talking  to  herself,  as  she  was  very  much  given 
to  do  for  want  of  a  confidant,  she  exclaimed,  "Ah !  if  there  is  one 
person  in  the  world  I  do  honestly  dislike,  it  is  you,  my  dear  cousin, 
Hugh  Sydney ! "  At  the  close  of  this  volume  she  says  that  she 
cannot  imagine  herself  ever  liking  Major  Sydney.  We  are  only  as 
yet  in  thelurst  volume,  and  many  a  pair  of  lovers  have  by  that 
time  got  quite  as  far  apart.  But  matters  do  not  improve.  _  She 
begins  the  second  volume  by  announcing  that  she  is  never  going  to 
marry,  and  that  she  intends  to  grow  from  a  young  woman  into 
an  old  maid.  Well,  that  is  what,  according  to_  our  literary 
experience,  most  young  ladies  say  at  some  period  or  other 
of  their  life  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  a  sentiment  that  outlives  the 
first  volume.  Laura,  however,  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
In  page  71  of  this  second  volume,  again  in  a  soliloquy,  'she 
exclaims  passionately,  "  Hugh  Sydney,  I  detest  you.  I  hate  and 
detest  you."  In  page  75  she  speaks  of  him  as  "that  horrid 
Hugh  who  has  spoilt  all  the  pleasures  of  the  visit."  In  page  157 
her  full  assurance  returns  of  the  old  maidenhood  that  awaits  her. 
"  To-day,"  she  says,  "  has  taught  me  that  more  surely  than  ever,  I 
shall  never  marry ;  I  am  different  from  other  girls."  We  reach 
the  close  of  the  second  volume,  only  to  find  that  the  third  begins 
with  the  same  atrocious  sentiments.  But  towards  the  middle  of 
the  third — not  a  moment  too  soon,  the  experienced  reader  will 
allow — slie  shows  some  slight  signs  of  softening.  "'  I  really  do  feel 
as  if  I  hated  him  sometimes,'  she  said  to  herself.  .  .  .  '  I  won't 
mind  him— no,  I  won't  ! "'  Still  nearer  the  end  than  this,  she 
turns  towards  the  Major,  "  with  an  actual  smile  of  satirical  amuse- 
ment on  her  face,"  which  was,  he  felt,  worse  than  "  her  hottest, 
most  contemptuous,  indignation,''  while  a  moment  after  "she 
turned  away  from  him  with  the  haughtiest  coldness."  Less  than 
forty  pages  from  the  end  "  she  hardened  her  heart  against  him,"  while 
he  had  announced  his  intention  of  starting  at  once  for  India.  Things 
did  certainly  look  a  little  brighter  in  the  next  paragraph,  when  the 
tears  rose  unbidden  to  her  eyes ;  but  with  less  than  forty  pages- 
pages,  too,  with  the  lines  printed  well  apart,  with  so  proud  and 
obstinate  a  hero  and  heroine,  and  with  such  sad  misunderstand- 
ings between  them— what  can  we  expect  even  the  most  skilful 
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■writer  to  do?  Bat  matters  are  worse  wen  than  this.  The 
author  bus  a  second  pair  of  lovers  on  her  hands,  who  also 
have  complications  of  their  own  so  groat  that  they  would  seem 

to  us  to  need  half-a-dozen  chapters  to  themselves  before  they  could 

got  them  thoroughly  disentangled.  Sho  has  also  on  her  hands 
the  spiteful  young  I'lvneh  lady  and  a  family  ghost,  not  to  mention 
an  elderly  uncle,  a  baronet  moreover,  who  is  ill  of  tho  smallpox. 
How  the  story  is  brought  to  an  end,  whether  there  IS  .still  a 
Miss  Bouverie,  On  old  maid  by  this  timo,  and  whether 
Major  Sydney  again  served  his  country  in  India,  or  whether 
a  means  has  been  at  length  found  to  carry  through  tho 
wishes  of  the  penitent  old  Squire,  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  discover  for  themselves  by  turning  to  tho  concluding 
chapter  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  pleasant  story. 

By  no  means  tho  least  interesting  and  clever  character  in 
tho  book  is  one  on  whom  wo  havo  not  even  touched — Laura's 
French  cousin,  M.  Do  La  Oroyo.  15y  tho  way,  Mrs.  Molesworth 
seems  to  us  to  havo  taken  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  the  nation 
to  which  he  belonged  that,  when  sho  wants  to  introduce  a  really 
good  Frenchman,  sho  is  forced  to  give  him  a  German  mother.  Wo 
could  wish  she  had  carried  her  prejudices  ouo  step  further,  and, 
■when  sho  was  giving  us  conversation  that  was  Spoken  in  French, 
bad  always  turned  it  into  undoubted  English.  "  What  havo  you, 
M.  lo  Major?"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  meant,  is  but  a  poor 
piece  of  mongrel  writing.  Wo  must  object  also  to  one  or  two  of 
the  expressions  which  she  puts  into  the  mouths  of  English  people 
of  forty  years  ago.  At  that  timo  wo  doubt  whether  even  school- 
boys talked  of  "lots  of  children"  and  "lots  of  houses.7'  Most 
certainly  young  ladies  did  not.  A  fine  day  was  not  called  "  per- 
fect weather,"  nor  did  a  country  parson  ever  "  feel  intuitively." 
Neither  would  he  have  discovered  in  a  young  Frenchman  "some- 
thing intangible  and  impalpable  which  prevented  him  putting  him 
down."  We  doubt  even  whether  "  palely  glowing  colza  "  as  yet  was 
known.  In  those  days  long  words,  no  doubt,  were  used ;  but  a 
sentence  usually  ended  as  finely  as  it  began.  A  paragraph  that 
opened  with  "  annoying  contradictoriness,"  and  went  on  to  "  dis- 
agreeable consciousness,"  would  not  have  been  wound  up  "  with 
a  wet  blanket "  and  "a  shove  in  the  right  direction."  But 
faults  such  as  these  are  not  very  common  in  Mrs.  Molesworth's 
pages,  and  we  must  not  therefore  part  with  her  in  a  too  critical 
mood.  On  the  contrary,  our  last  words  must  be  our  thanks  for 
the  pleasant  and  innocent  story  with  which  she  has  beguiled  a 
few  hours  of  our  time. 


HOLLANDS  ELEMENTS  OF  JURISPKUDEXCE* 
(Second  Notice.) 

TN  a  former  article  on  this  book  we  expressed  our  doubts  as  to 
-L  the  claim  of  Jurisprudence  to  exist  as  an  abstract  science  be- 
side and  apart  from  the  study  of  particular  legal  systems;  at  the 
same  time  we  admitted  that  the  treatmeut  of  it  as  such  may 
in  the  present  state  of  English  legal  education  and  literature 
"be  provisionally  justified.  Wo  have  now  to.  see  how  Professor 
Holland  handles  the  subject  which  be  has  defined  as  the  formal 
science  of  law.  His  exposition,  we  may  say  at  once,  is  clear  and 
careful  throughout,  and  the  work  will  for  law  students'  purposes 
be  a  great  improvement  on  Austin.  Though  considerably  less 
bulky,  it  is  more  complete,  more  symmetrical,  and  more  intel- 
ligible. As  literature  it  is  almost  incomparably  bettor.  Austin's 
painfully  laboured  style  has  an  effect  amounting  to  repulsion  on 
some  persons,  of  whom  we  confess  ourselves  to  be.  Professor 
Holland's  is  concise  without  abruptness,  flowing  without  tedious- 
ness,  and  distinct  without  wearisome  repetitious. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  the  outset  are  naturally  the  definition 
of  law  and  the  theory  of  sovereignty.  Tho  two  chapters  on  the 
■various  usages  of  the  word  law  might  perhaps  bear  to  be  yet 
further  shortened  ;  wo  doubt  whether  their  subject  is  properly 
within  the  scope  of  jurisprudence.  Professor  Holland's  defini- 
tion of  law  runs  thus :— "  A  general  rule  of  external  human  action 
enforced  by  a  sovereign  political  authority  "—or,  should  wo  say, 
purporting  to  be  enforced  ?  for  not  every  sovereign  can  make  sure 
of  enforcing  his  commands  ;  and  sometimes  laws  are  made  without 
even  any  great  intention  of  enforcing  them.  We  do  not  see  why 
this  should  not  come  at  tho  very  beginning,  with  the  statement 
that  only  such  laws  as  answer  this  description  arc  the  subject  of 
legal  science.  However,  the  opening  chapters  as  they  stand  form 
a  good  introduction  to  the  modern  terminology.  Proceeding  to 
the  theory  of  sovereignty,  Professor  Holland  confesses  and  avoids 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  criticism  of  tho  extreme  analytical  doctrine, 
and  sums  up  his  own  result  in  these  words: — "It  is  convenient 
to  recognize  as  laws  only  such  rules  as  are  enforced  by  a  sovereign 
political  authority,  although  there  are  states  of  society  in  which°it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  as  a  fact  what  rules  answer  to  this  de- 
scription." But  the  qualification  seems  to  us  not  quite  adequate ; 
m  the  states  of  society  specified  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  to  this 
day  prevailing  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth,  the  difficulty  is  not 
merely  to  ascertain  what  rules  of  conduct  are  true  laws,  but  to 
find  any  person  or  body  answering  the  description  of  a  sovereign 
political  authority  in  the  sense  required  by  the  analytical  school. 
Ihe  half-dozen  pages  on  customary  law  strike  us  as  particularly 
good.  Professor  Holland  brings  out  and  harmonizes  the  elements 
ol  truth  in  the  opposed  views  of  the  English  analytical  and 
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the  German  historical  jurists.  Austin's  contention  that  custom- 
ary law  "is  nothing  but  judiciary  law  founded  on  an  anterior 
custom  "  is  disallowed  as  being  repugnant  to  tho  facts.  Tho 
Courts  decide  whether  an  alleged  custom  is  or  is  not  binding,  not 
at  their  pleasure,  but  according  to  settled  rules.  Tho  conditions 
on  which  tlie  validity  of  a  custom  depends  must  bo  presont,  if  they 
are  present,  before  the  case  occurs  for  decision;  just  as  tho  text  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  has  tho  force  of  law  when  tho  Act  is  passed, 
though  it  may  afterwards  call  for  judicial  interpretation.  In  this 
case  the  retrospective  application  of  tho  construction  arrived  at  by 
tho  Court  is  obviously  necessary ;  and  what  takes  placo  when  a 
custom  is  allowed  is  essentially  tho  same.  Indeed  similar  con- 
siderations might  bo  shown  to  apply  largely,  thougli  not  univer- 
sally, to  tho  declaration  of  rules  of  common  law  ;  so  that  in  this 
sense,  though  not  in  tho  sense  intended  by  Austin,  his  dictum 
above  cited  may  bo  accepted. 

In  the  chapter  on  Rights  a  series  of  definitions  is  care- 
fully and  elegantly  worked  out ;  tho  distinction  between  might, 
moral  right  (as  sanctioned  by  existing  positive  morality),  and 
legal  right,  is  exceedingly  well  put,  and  ought  to  nip  in  tho 
bud  a  good  many  lino  flowers  of  confused  thinking.  The  only 
point  on  which  a  little  moro  explanation  might  bo  useful  i3  tho 
difference  between  positive  morality  and  ideal  morality,  which 
is  not  expressly  noticed.  Legal  right  is  defined  as  a  capacity  re- 
siding in  one  man  (wo  should  rather  say  "  person,"  as  man  does 
not  include  artificial  persons)  of  controlling,  with  the  assent  and 
assistance  of  the  State,  the  actions  of  others.  In  popular  usage  we 
speak  elliptically  of  a  man  having  a  right  to  use  bis  property 
as  he  likes,  and  so  forth ;  whereas  his  right  is,  accurately 
speaking,  to  prevent  other  people  from  interfering  with  his  use. 
This'  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  affect  the  correctness  of  the  defini- 
tion. With  regard  to  persons  as  subjects  of  rights  and  duties 
("  Triiger  der  ltechtsverhaltnisse,"  as  the  Germans  more  neatly 
have  it),  Professor  Holland  has  invented  two  new  terms ;  be  calls 
the  person  entitled  "the  person  of  inherence,"  and  the  person 
bound  "  the  person  of  incidence."  We  doubt  if  these  are  necessary, 
but  they  are  at  least  innocent.  In  his  general  classification  of  tho 
subject-matter  of  positive  law  Professor  Holland  takes  rights  in 
preference  to  duties  as  the  starting-point.  This  arrangement  is 
perhaps  the  more  easily  understood  at  first  sight,  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regret  the  choice.  It  is  impossible  to  arrange  a  body  of 
law  under  a  scheme  of  rights  without  some  dislocation  or  repetition. 
After  going  through  the  categories  of  substantive  rights,  you  have 
to  start  afresh  with  a  catalogue  of  wrongs,  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  breach  of  duties  corresponding  to  the  rights  which 
have  already  been  set  forth.  Another  objection  is  that  all  rights 
have  corresponding  duties,  while  some  duties  (Austin's  "  absolute 
duties  ")  have  no  corresponding  rights,  and  therefore  a  classification 
founded  on  rights  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  incomplete.  But 
this  is  not  admitted  by  Professor  Holland,  who  maintains  that  the 
State's  being  the  fountain  of  legal  right  does  not  prevent  the  State 
from  having  rights  as  well  as  any  other  artificial  person,  or  even 
from  having  duties  "  such  as  it  prescribes  to  itself,"  in  so  far  as  it 
submits  to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  decisions  of  its  own  Courts.  This, 
we  think,  is  just ;  yet  there  are  various  duties  of  a  more  or  less 
public  land  as  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the  correspond- 
ing rights  are,  and  cases  are  frequent  in  practice  where  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  person  bound,  but  the  person  entitled  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  after  a  fixed  or  precarious  lapse  of  time,  or  by  judicial 
decision  between  adverse  claims.  It  is  true  that  the  devolution  of 
duties  {e.g.  those  attached  to  trust  estates)  is  also  at  times  difficult 
to  trace. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Professor  Holland  retains  the 
ancient  and  fundamental  division  of  Private  and  Public  Law,  and 
disapproves  rather  summarily  .of  Austin's  curious  aberration  on 
this  point.  Few  as  English  attempts  at  legal  classification  have 
been,  we  have  already  had  far  too  much  of  straining  after  novelty 
for  novelty's  sake.  One  or  two  late  writers,  whose  ambition  is 
apparently  to  be  the  Blackstones  of  our  time,  have  made  then- 
work  all  but  worthless  by  deliberate  confusion  of  the  familiar 
boundaries.  With  regard  to  the  troublesome  question  of  the  law 
of  status  and  its  due  place  in  a  system,  Professor  Holland  starts 
from  the  citizen  of  full  age  and  capacity  as  having  "normal 
rights."  Differences  in  status  consist  in  departures  or  degradations 
from  this  normal  capacity,  which  are  attached  to  particular 
personal  conditions,  such  as  infancy  or  coverture.  The  rights  and 
duties  which  arise  from  the  relations  of  normal  citizens  to  one 
another  come  naturally  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place ;  then 
we  consider  them  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  abnormal  condition 
of  one  or  both  parties.  "  The  inquiry  into  the  law  of  Persons  is 
thus  supplementary  and  secondary  to  that  into  the  residue  of 
the  law,  commonly  called  the  law  of  Things."  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that  the  law  of  Persons  is  more  subject  to  historical  and 
local  variations,  and  more  difficult  to  refer  to  any  generally 
accepted  principles.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rules  on  such  a  topic 
as  the  contract  of  sale,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
as  they  now  exist  in  any  State  of  the  civilized  world,  and  then 
make  the  like  comparison  as  to  marriage  and  its  legal  incidents 
and  consequences.  In  the  first  case  the  differences  will  be  appre- 
ciable ;  but — whether  as  between  the  Roman  and  any  particular 
modern  system,  or  as  between  the  laws  of  different  modern  States 
— they  will  be  trifling  as  compared  with  those  which  strike  us  in 
the  second.  At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  the  law  of 
Persons  as  compared  with  the  law  of  Things  is  ever  on  the  wane 
in  modern  systems.  In  Hindu  law  the  family  and  caste  are  every- 
thing, and  equal  rights  of  equal  individuals  are  next  to  nothing. 
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In  the  world  of  modem  law,  caste  and  slavery,  the  great  ancient 
heads  of  personal  inequality,  have  disappeared,  and  the  law  of 
Persons  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  body.  These  are  addi- 
tional reasons  for  putting  the  law  of  Things,  with  Professor 
Holland,  before  the  law  of  Persons ;  and  yet  we  confess  to  a 
certain  lingering  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Roman  arrange- 
ment. As  to  the  nomenclature,  there  is  a  little  awkwardness 
in  using  the  term  "  abnormal "  for  a  condition  such  as  infancy, 
through  which  every  natural  person  has  to  pass,  or  the  existence 
of  a  corporation,  which  is  not  only  familiar  in  every  civilized 
country,  but  is  really  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  But  it  is  etymologically  appropriate  (see  Professor 
Holland's  declension-diagram  on  the  model  of  the  old  grammars 
at  p.  225),  and  nothing  better  has  yet  been  proposed. 

Professor  Holland  speaks  of  "  antecedent "  instead  of  primary  or 
sanctioned,  and  "  remedial "  instead  of  secondary  or  sanctioning 
rights.  It  occurs  to  us  that  "  substantive  "  and  "  adjective  "  might 
do  as  well,  and  mark  more  distinctly  the  relation  of  rights  to  proce- 
dure. We  have  already  "  substantive  law  "  and  "  adjective  law,"  the 
latter  being  the  law  of  procedure.  Now  remedial  rights  are  the 
rights  with  which  the  law  of  procedure  is  concerned.  Primary 
or  antecedent  rights  are  enforced  only  through  the  medium  of 
these,  as  there  can  be  no  proceeding  except  by  some  one  who  has  a 
right  to  proceed.  Why  not,  then,  use  the  term  "  adjective  rights  " 
for  the  rights  which  are  worked  out  by  adjective  law  ?  More- 
over the  term  "  remedial  "  is  not  always  appropriate  ;  there  are 
proceedings,  such  as  interpleader  and  payment  of  money  into 
Court  by  a  trustee,  where  the  first  step  is  taken  by  a  party  who 
seeks  to  be  relieved,  not  against  some  one  else's  breach  of  duty, 
but  against  the  risk  of  unwilling  breach  of  duty  on  his  own  part. 
That  in  so  doing  he  exercises  a  right  is  clear ;  but  it  can  hardly  bo 
called  either  sanctioning  or  remedial. 

We  need  not  follow  Professor  Holland  minutely  through  the 
various  topics  of  Private  Law.  On  the  law  of  ownership  it  is  neither 
easy  nor  desirable  to  say  anything  very  new,  though,  in  mention- 
ing what  things  cannot  be  property,  Professor  Holland  makes  the 
rather  sweeping  statement  that  "  air  and  water  are  obviously  for 
the  free  use  of  all  mankind."  As  regards  water  there  is  obviously 
a  great  deal,  such  as  ponds  in  private  grounds,  which  is 
not  for  the  free  use  of  mankind  in  any  sense,  and  still  more, 
such  as  portions  of  rivers  subject  to  rights  of  lower  riparian 
owners,  of  which  the  use  is  not  free  in  the  sense  of  being  un- 
limited. However,  it  is  true  that  water  running  or  standing  in  its 
natural  state  cannot  be  stolen  ;  and  Blackstone  even  speaks  of  "  the 
elements  of  light,  air,  and  water,"  as  things  which  '•'  must  of 
necessity  continue  common  by  the  law  of  nature."  Under  the 
head  of  rights  in  personam,  Professor  Holland  makes  a  chapter  of 
rights  ex  lege ;  we  should  prefer  to  say  rights  appendant  or  rights 
annexed  by  law,  as  ex  leye  in  this  sense  is  hardly  good  Latin. 
This  term  comprises  the  lights  of  husband  and  wife(because,  though 
the  existence  of  the  state  of  marriage  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
parties,  its  incidents  do  not),  with  other  family  relations ;  trusts  ; 
the  quasi-contracts  of  the  civil  law,  the  iictitious  contracts  of 
English  law  which  were  the  subject  of  the  old  "common  counts," 
and  some  other  relations  of  a  like  sort  arising  from  circumstances 
independent  of  contract.  We  do  not  find  any  notice  of  the 
analogous  rights  in  rem  which  belong  to  the  head  of  quasi-delicts 
in  Roman  law,  and  with  us  have  been  established  by  the  class  of 
decisions  laying  down  the  measure  of  an  owner's  liability  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  dangerous  things.  Before  entering  on  contracts 
proper,  Professor  Holland  remarks  in  effect  that  the  .action  in 
"  tort  founded  on  contract "  of  English  law  is  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view  anomalous,  which  is  true  ;  nevertheless  the  action  in 
tort  is,  as  matter  of  history,  much  the  older  ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  down  to  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  the 
commonest  form  of  action  on  contracts  was  a  modified  action  on 
the  case.  There  must  have  been  a  widely  spread  notion  that  even 
when  the  contract  was  not  enforceable  as  such,  say  for  want  of 
formality,  it  created  a  kind  of  special  duty  of  which  a  wilful  or 
negligent  breach  would  be  actionable. 

In  the  chapter  on  Remedial  Rights  it  is  said  that,  "  so  long  as  all 
goes  well  the  action  of  the  law  is  dormant " ;  we  think  it  should 
have  been  added  that  so  far  as  things  do  go  well  it  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  general  knowledge  that  the  law,  if  broken,  will  be 
enforced,  and  that  thus  the  law  is  really  most  operative  when  least 
conspicuous.  International  law  is  happily  described  as  "  the 
vanishing  point  of  Jurisprudence";  and  hero  we  leave  Professor 
Holland  on  the  verge  of  the  ground  specially  assigned  to  him  by 
his  office,  on  which,  however,  the  plan  of  his  work  forbids  him  now 
to  enter  at  any  length. 


P.^LWAV  ROMANCES.* 

THE  sentimental  argument  against  railways — that  they  spoil 
the  picturesqueness  which  belonged  to  "  the  country," 
whether  here,  on  the  Continent,  or  across  wider  seas  than  divide 
us  from  other  European  lands — has  been  frequently  employed, 
and  has  no  doubt  something  to  back  it.  It  is  true  that  the  vast 
power  and  speed  of  an  express  train  as  it  dashes  through  a 
station,  or  the  long  curling  line  of  smoke  left  by  an  engine  to 
mark  its  track  across  a  distant  landscape,  have  in  them  something 
which  must  seem  in  different  ways  striking ;  but  the  fact  remains 
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that  wherever  machinery  comes  in,  primitive  beauty  must  give 
place,  and  that  many  quiet  and  pretty  places  have  been  rendered 
hideous  and  noisy  by  the  increase  of  railway  enterprise.  Yet  the 
"  resonant  steam-eagles "  are  not  without  their  own  romantic 
attractions.  They  have  given  many  newspaper  correspondents  the 
opportunity  of  writing  fresh  and  picturesque  "  copy  " ;  they  have 
inspired  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  "  surface-man,"  "to  write  some 
very  vigorous  and  telling  verses;  they  have  afforded  countless 
catastrophes  to  novelists,  good  and  bad,  in  many  languages;  and, 
lastly,  they  have  provided  M.  Camille  Debans  with  an  occasion 
for  a  somewhat  new  and  decidedly  successful  literary  venture. 
The  volume  called  Les  Drames  d  ~Toute  Vapeur  does  not  deal 
entirely  with  railway  life — indeed  two  striking  stories  contained 
in  it  have  nothing  to  do  with  steam-power — but  the  greater 
number  of  the  tales  collected  in  the  book  are  directly  concerned 
with  railways,  and  seem  to  warrant  the  heading  prefixed  to  this 
article. 

M.  Debans  attracts  one  first  as  the  romancier  of  the  railway, 
secondly  as  a  very  skilful  and  forcible  manipulator  of  the  French 
language.  His  description  in  "  LTle  de  Feu  "  of  unknown  portents 
in  an  unknown  country  is  not  unworthy  of  the  master  under  whose 
influence  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived  ;  but,  before  we  get  to 
this,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  points- 
man's story  ("L'Aiguilleur")  and  the  "  nouveau  frisson  "suggested 
by  "  Sonibreker."  The  motive  of  the  pointsman's  story  has  been  used 
before  ;  but  there  is  real  freshness  in  M.  Debans's  treatment  both  of 
the  horrible  wavering  ia  the  old  soldier's  mind  between  paternal 
love  and  discipline,  allied  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  a  mass  of  fellow- 
beings,  and  of  the  final  event  which  rewards  virtue.  "  Sonibreker  " 
is  a  new  study,  and,  as  we  have  hinted,  suggests  a  new  horror. 
The  principal  personage  who  gives  his  name  to  the  story  is  an 
engine-driver,  son  of  an  old  fisherman  of  dauntless  courage,  which 
he  has  inherited  along  with  some,  other  strange  characteristics. 
When  Sombreker  was  a  boy,  he  was  out  with  his  father  in  the 
fishing-boat  that  was  the  resource  of  the  family,  and  a  violent 
wind  obliged  them  to  run  out  to  sea  rather  than  seek  a  dangerous 
return  to  the  shore.  While  his  father  strained  every  nerve  to 
combat  the  storm,  "il  vit  son  fils,  debout  sur  la  frele  embarcation 
qui  craquait,  regarder  insolemment  le  ciel  et  la  mer  dans 
un  deli.  II  semblait  savourer  forage.  Le  vieux  Sombreker 
se  ressouvint  alors  que  son  fils  avait  et(5  concu  pendant 
une  nuit  oil  le  vent  et  le  tonnerre  faisaient  fureur.  '  II  sera  le 
roi  de  la  mer  si  je  deviens  assez  vieux  pour  en  faire  un  capitaine/ 
pensait  souvent  le  pecheur."  The  old  fisher  however  did  not  live 
to  see  this  dream  realized,  and  Leger  Sombreker,  when  he  grew 
up,  became  an  engine-driver  on  the  Lyons  railway.  He  married, 
and  had  one  son,  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  "  Voir  grandir  son 
fils,  vieillir  avec  sa  femme  et  devorer  l'espace  sur  sa  Durance — c'(5tait 
le  nom  de  sa  machine — voila  toute  sa  vie."  He  was  respected  both 
by  his  mates  and  by  his  superiors  for  his  skill  and  his  excellent 
conduct,  and  this  respect  was  increased  by  a  daring  act  of  gallantry 
which  he  performed  one  day.  A  child  was  seen  standing  straight 
in  the  path  of  the  advancing  train,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the 
shouts  of  Leger  and  his  stoker.  Leger  made  his  way  to  the  front 
of  the  engine,  "  s'accroupit,  emboita  son  pied  derriere  1'une  de  ces 
euormes  lanternes  qui  sont  comme  les  yeux  du  monstre,  et  se  laissa 
aller  ainsi,  suspendu  la  tete  en  bas."  The  stoker  cried  to  him, 
"You  are  mad,  you  will  kill  yourself";  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
anything  but  the  figure  of  the  child,  which  to  him,  in  his  strange 
attitude,  seemed  to  be  advancing  towards  him  with  violent  rapidity. 
Suddenly  the  stoker  threw  out  his  arms  and  closed  his  eyes.  "  Un 
cri  retentait  aux  oreilles  du  pauvre  homme,  puis  il  entendit 
pleurer  I'enfant.  Sombreker,  se  relevant  a.  nioitie",  s'accrocha 
d'une  main  a  la  lanterne,  de  l'autre  il  tenait  presso  contre  lui  le 
petit  etre  ahuri." 

One  day  the  usually  impassive  Leger  was  found  in  the 
engine-shed  giving  way  to  a  furious  storm  of  passion  be- 
cause some  one  had  made  a  great  stain  of  paint  on  his  loco- 
motive. The  violence  of  his  rage,  and  the  caressing  epithets 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Durance,  made  the  bystanders 
suspect  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  the  directors 
were  warned  of  it  by  several  anonymous  letters,  to  which 
however,  knowing  Leger's  excellent  qualities,  they  paid  no 
attention.  Soon  after  this  he  ran  through  Melun  and  Fontaine- 
bleau  at  full  speed  without  stopping,  to  the  disgust  of  all  the 
passengers  who  had  taken  tickets  for  those  places.  Even  this  was 
forgiven  him,  and  the  chief  engineer,  who  administered  a 
severe  reproof  to  him,  failed  to  see  anything  strange  or  alarm- 
ing in  Sombreker's  manner.  Presently  his  madness,  still  unsus- 
pected in  spite  of  his  increasing  devotion  to  the  Durance  and 
neglect  of  his  wife  and  child,  burst  out  in  a  terrible  way.  He 
started  from  Paris  with  his  wife  and  his  child,  Yvon,  in  the  car- 
riage next  to  the  engine,  a  circumstance  which  tended  to  reassure 
Chaussang  the  stoker,  who  since  the  Melun  incident  had  no  great 
love  for  travelling  with  Leger.  At  Montereau  Leger  got  down  to 
speak  to  his  wife  and  Yvon,  and  when  the  train  started  again  he 
put  on  full  steam.  The  passengers  said  to  each  other,  with  the 
"  sourire  jaune  "  which  is  common  in  such  circumstances,  "  Nous 
allons  un  train  d'enfer."  As  the  train  neared  Sens,  Chaussang 
thought  it  was  time  to  slacken  speed.  "  We  are  coming  to  Sens," 
he  observed.  "  Well  ?  "  replied  Leger.  "  We  must  stop."  "  Stop !  " 
cried  Leger  ;  "  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  move.  Stop  !  Under- 
stand this.  We  shall  stop  when  we  have  gone  round  the 
world."  And  with  these  words  he  increased  the  pace  of  the 
Durance,  in  which  for  a  long  time  past  he  had  secretly  been  making 
certain  alterations  with  a  view  to  getting  from  her  a  higher  rate 
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of  speed.  Chnussang  appealed  and  tlireutoued  in  Vain.  Leger 
only  replied  by  laughing  in  the  very  frenzy  of  hie  delight.  They 
rushed  through  Sens  at  lightning  speed.  1  ly  this  time  alarm  had 
seized  on  all  the  passengers,  except  u  nowly-mnrriod  couple  in  one 

carriage.  "  Lea  amoureua  et  let  (bus,  cost  tout  un.  oomhreher 

et  les  deux  maries  etaient  les  souls  qui  fussont  caluics  en  co  DU> 
neat."  Tn  the  other  carriages  scenes  of  a  harrowing  kind  took 
place.  The  telegraph  hail  been  set.  in  motion  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  mad  train,  and  from  every  place  that  it  passed  messages  were 
sent  to  the  chief  oflieo  at  Paris.  At  Dijon  Chaussang,  who  at 
first  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  vastness  of  the  catastrophe, 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind.  Ho  shouted  Yvou's  name  in  Lexer's 
ear,  but  without  effect;  and  he  then  tried  what  force  would  do. 
As  the  train  dashed  through  Dijon  the  crowd  of  spectators  caught 
a  glimpse  of  two  men  struggling  violently  on  the  engine.  The 
fight  was  fierce  and  brief,  and  Leger  won  it.  When  he  saw  the 
stoker  lying  exhausted  on  the  coals  ho  addressed  the  Durance,  with 
cries  of  triumph  and  encouragement,  and  breaking  the  stem  of 
the  safety-valve  he  covered  it  with  an  enormous  mass  of  coal. 
'"C'est  done  lo  diablel'  grommela Chaussang.  'Cette  foise'est  bieu 
fini.' "  Then  ho  mado  his  way  to  tho  first  carriage,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  and  of  the  child's,  and  in  spito  of  its  mother's  violent 
resistance,  he  carried  Yvon  back  to  the  engine  with  him.  All 
that  he  gained  by  this  was  the  warm  thanks  of  Leger,  by  whose 
side  Yvon  stood,  delighting  as  much  as  his  father  in  the  furious 
and  ever  increasing  speed  of  the  train.  Then  a  man  in  the  first 
carriage  took  out  a  gun  which  he  bad  with  him  and  fired  at  Leger 
without  hitting  him  ;  but,  before  he  could  repeat  the  attempt, 
Marie,  Leger's  wife,  tore  the  gun  from  his  baud  and  flung  it 
out  at  the  window.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  back  carriages  caught 
fire.  Certain  sounds  on  the  engine  told  Chaussang  that  the  end 
was  approaching.  Water  at  the  same  time  was  wanted  for  the 
boiler,  and  Chaussang  knew  that,  if  it  was  supplied,  the  final 
catastrophe  would  take  place  at  once.  With  a  cord  which  be  had 
got  from  a  passenger,  he  tied  up  the  tap  of  the  reservoir,  and  the 
time  it  took  Leger  to  undo  the  fastenings  just  sufficed  for 
Chaussang,  carrying  Yvon  in  his  arms,  to  unfasten  the  couplings  of 
the  engine : — 

La  locomotive  essouffiee  ayant  elle-meme  ete  poussee  par  le  train,  le 
chauffeur  avait  pu  devisser  lclicn  et  detacher  les  chaincs.  II  etait  main- 
tenant  debout  sur  le  tampon,  cramponne  d'une  main  a  son  baton  dc  houx, 
<le  l'autre  soutenatit  l'enfant  de  Sombreker.  La  locomotive  de'gage'e  du  poids 
<lu  train,  avait  pris  un  nouvel  elan,  et  filait  avee  la  ve'locite  d'une  balle. 
Les  wagons,  par  suite  de  la  vitesse  acquise,  roulerent  longtemps  encore, 
mais  en  abandonnant  bientot  cette  rapidite  vertigineuse.  Les  serre-freins, 
qui  virent  partir  la  machine  en  avant,  serrferent  les  roues  avec  fureur,  et 
quelques  instants  apres  tout  le  monde  etait  a.  terre.  Un  seul  homme  ne 
quittait  pas  sa  place.  C'etait  Chaussang.  II  regardait  la  Durance,  qui  etait 
deja  a.  huit  cents  metres.  Des  ongles  et  des  dents,  Leger  avait  fini  par 
degager  le  robinet  des  cordes  qui  l'cnlacaient.  On  entendit  comme  une 
de'eharge  d'artilleric.  On  vit  des  de'bris  s'e'lever  vers  le  ciel.  La  Durance 
avait  vole  en  eclats,  et  le  mecanicien  Sombreker  venait  de  sauter  avee  elle 
en  poussant  des  cris  de  victoire. 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of  one  of  M.  Debans's  striking 
6tories,  we  do  not  propose  to  spoil  his  readers'  pleasure  by  giving 
any  particulars  as  to  the  remaining  stories.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
them  are  "  LTle  de  Feu  "  and  "  Le  Cheval  Fou,"  while  the 
"  Duel  a  Vapeur,"  a  piece  of  extravagant  humour,  is  the  least 
successful.    But  the  whole  book  may  be  safely  recommended. 


BEAUTY'S  DAUGHTERS* 

J^EA  UTY'S  Daughters,  as  -we  know  to  our  cost,  is  the  third 
novel  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  anonymous  author 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years.  We  see  no  sufficient 
reason  why  she  should  not  have  written  thirty,  if  her  constitution 
and  mechanical  powers  were  only  equal  to  the  task.  For  novels 
of  this  kind  need  not  involve  the  slightest  strain  on  any  one  of  the 
inventive  faculties  ;  and,  having  once  struck  into  an  easy  line  of 
her  own,  she  follows  it  with  an  undeviating  persistency  which 
simplifies  matters  exceedingly.  As  we  think  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  before,  she  seems  to  have  taken  for  her  models 
such  lively  feminine  novelists  as  Miss  Ehoda  Broughton  and  Miss 
Helen  Mathers,  aping  their  unconventional  methods  and  their 
more  objectionable  mannerisms,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
them  in  point  of  ability.  She  has  all  their  flippancy  with  none 
of  their  talent ;  yet,  to  do  her  justice,  her  style  is  in  some  respects 
original,  and  in  its  way  it  is  very  unmistakably  realistic.  She 
skims  the  most  frivolous  aspects  of  society,  and  evidently  con- 
siders low  comedy  in  dialogue  to  be  her  forte.  Page  after  page, 
chapter  after  chapter,  we  have  an  exceedingly  minute  and  exact 
reproduction  of  the  very  dullest  and  most  vapid  of  small  talk. 
Small  as  is  the  talk,  still,  as  a  rule,  it  is  laboured — which  at  all 
events  gives  evidence  of  a  certain  conscientiousness ;  while  we  must 
add  that  she  shows  some  retentiveness  of  memory,  with  a  facility 
of  adaptation  within  the  range  of  her  reading.  When  anything 
by  comparison  with  the  rest  has  the  cheerful  reflection  of  a 
sparkle,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  travestied  or 
taken  without  acknowledgment  from  the  fancy  of  some  popular 
novelist  or  poet. 

The  plot  of  Beauty's  Daughters  turns  mainly  on  the  vagaries  of 
jealousy,  or  of  the  passions  which  may  be  supposed  to  pass  for  love. 
The  author's  characters,  in  the  undefined  inconsistencies  of  their 
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outlines,  aro  all  of  almost  identical  typo;  and,  though  thoy  flutter 
through  their  volatile  existence  in  the  most  fashionable  circles, 
their  free-and-easy  manners  aro  brusque  to  roughness,  while  their 
conversation  is  vulgar,  and  sometimes  almost  coarse.  As  for  their 
behaviour  in  tho  love-scenes  which  are  perpetually  recurring,  of 
that  wo  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  Little  as  thoy  havo 
profited  by  education  or  by  their  social  opportunities,  all  have  been 
marvellously  gifted  by  nature  and  fortune.  Tho  girls — tho 
Daughters  of  Beauty — are  lovely  enough  to  play  the  parts  of  so 
many  Viviens  even  with  sages  liko  Merlin  ;  and,  in  fact,  thoy  havo 
the  masculine  world  at  their  feet,  struggling  or  intriguing  for  their 
smiles  or  their  hands.  Nor  are  the  men  unworthy  to  aspire  to 
such  transcendent  charms,  whether  from  tho  point  of  view  of 
the  daughters  or  of  their  more  practically  minded  mothers. 
Every  man  of  them  appears  to  have  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  save  one,  who  is  subsequently  compensated  for  his 
original  impecuniousness  by  succeeding  to  a  peerage  with  8,000/.  a 
year.  This  8,000/.  a  year  is  relatively  very  modest ;  for,  as  a 
rule,  when  the  author  condescends  to  pecuniary  details,  she  gives 
her  eligibles  at  least  15,000/.  per  annum,  with  sundry  magnificent 
seats  in  the  country  and  sumptuous  mansions  in  town.  But 
of  course,  in  summing-up  a  lover's  recommendations,  a  coronet 
must  count  for  a  good  deal.  Nor  is  it  wealth  alone  that  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  those  singularly  fortunate  sons  of  pros- 
perity. Every  one  of  them  might  stand  to  a  sculptor  for  an 
Adonis,  though  tho  godlike  gifts  of  form  with  which  they  are 
invested  are  made  to  vary  so  as  to  suit  a  variety  of  tastes.  And  if 
the  author  is  compelled  occasionally  to  repeat  herself  in  dashing  in 
their  portraits  with  her  glowing  colours,  we  cannot  find  it  in  our 
heart  to  be  hard  upon  her.  No  ordinary  ingenuity  could  be  equal 
to  ringing  the  changes  in  the  fervid  epithets  which  her  de- 
scriptions demand.  By  way  of  showing  her  descriptive  powers 
at  their  best,  we  shall  venture  to  make  one  or  two  quotations  at 
haphazard  ;  though  by  being  capriciously  torn  from  their  settings, 
the  gems  may  lose  something  of  the  lustre  that  should  blind  us 
to  their  flaws.  Here  we  have  the  family  group  of  the  Tremaines — 
a  group  which  includes  enchanting  sister-heroines,  of  the  mystic 
number  of  the  Graces,  and  the  Fates,  and  the  Goddesses  who 
contested  the  apple  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Tremaines  "  are  all  hand- 
some— the  Tremaine3  would  have  scorned  to  acknowledge  an 
'  ugly  duckling.'  For  generations  such  a  thing  had  not  been  so 
much  as  hinted  at  among  them.  Mrs.  Tremaine,  though  arrived  at 
that  age  when  the  question  of  birthdays  is  viewed  with  dis- 
favour, is  still  very  good  to  look  at,  and  eminently  aristocratic. 
She  rejoices  in  the  thin,  transparent  nostrils,  the  fine  lips,  the  pale 
blue  eyes,  and  high  white  brow  that  are  generally  supposed  to  belong 
by  right  to  blue  blood."  Moreover,  she  has  "  a  lingering  perfect 
smile " ;  and  we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  nervous 
idiomatic  English  which  describes  her  as  "  still  very  good  to  look 
at."  We  take  the  well-preserved  Mrs.  Tremaine  to  be  a  unique 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  judicious  grafting  in  the  human  species ; 
for  although  the  lady  was  no  Tremaine  by  birth,  it  is  implied  that 
she  had  acquired  the  looks  of  the  family  by  marriage.  Her  only 
son  Brandrum,  familiarly  and  habitually  known  as  Brandy,  "  has 
curly  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  smile  like  a  cherub  ;  and  women, 
as  a  rule,  pet  him  more  than  is  good  for  him."  So  apparently  does 
the  War  Office ;  for,  though  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  and  his 
colonel  are  at  daggers  drawn,  yet  he  manages  to  get  leave  all  the 
year  round  from  his  regiment.  The  portrait  of  his  second  sister, 
Gretchen,  suggests  a  masterpiece  by  Greuze  in  its  exquisite 
poetry  of  cream  and  carmines.  "  Pretty  Gretchen  !  with  her  pale 
pure  face,  and  little  Grecian  nose  and  great  blue  eyes,  that  remind 
one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  sweet  Czar  violet.  She  is  two 
years  younger  than  Kitty,  and  smaller  and  slighter,  with  an  ex- 
pression unspeakably  calm  and  tender.  To  think  of  Gretchen  is 
to  think  of  moonlight,  or  the  soft  perfume  of  roses,  or  faint  strains 
of  music.  To  see  her  is  to  love  her.  To  know  her  is  '  a  liberal 
education.' "  As  to  what  this  last  assertion  may  mean  we  have 
not  the  faintest  conception,  more  especially  as,  for  anything  we 
learn  from  her  to  the  contrary,  Gretchen's  own  education  has 
been  utterly  neglected.  But,  as  Thackeray  somewhere  observes 
of  a  bit  of  his  most  eloquent  burlesque,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  is  "mighty  pretty  writing."  Then  for  the  companion 
"  portrait  of  a  gentleman  "  we  may  turn  to  that  of  Gretchen's 
future  husband.  "  A  very  tall  young  man,  and,  though  some- 
what slight,  finely  formed.  He  is  fair,  with  that  rich  nut-brown, 
hair  through  which  soft  threads  of  gold  run  generously;  bis 
face  is  not  so  much  handsome  as  very  beautiful.  His  eyes 
are  large  and  of  an  intense  blue ;  eyes  that,  before  misfortune 
clouded  them,  were  friends  to  laughter,  but  are  now  sad  with 
unutterable  melancholy.  His  mouth  beneath  his  light  moustache 
is  tender  and  mobile  but  firm,"  &c.  Nor  is  the  mistress-touch  less 
playfully  vigorous  in  its  frolicsome  treatment  of  inanimate  nature. 
In  the  room  where  Gretchen  makes  Kenneth's  acquaintance, 
wbere  her  heart  is  filled  with  "  a  great  and  sudden  pity  "  as  she 
meets  those  eyes  clouded  with  misfortune,  "  the  fond  little  sun- 
beams, too,  lest  they  should  be  forgotten,  have  stolen  in  and  are 
flecking  all  they  touch  with  gold." 

But  lest  the  exquisite  pathos  of  this  somewhat  sombre  inter- 
view should  be  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  we  must 
lead  them  away  among  brighter  and  happier  love-scenes.  Succes- 
sive chapters  are  as  resonant  of  kisses  and  expressions  of  endear- 
ment as  ever  were  the  groves  of  the  island  of  Cytherasa  or  tho 
love-sick  lyre  of  Anacreon.  Kissing  fills  as  conspicuous  a  place  in 
Beauty's  Daughters  as  in  Phyllis  or  Mully  Bawn.  In  their  amorous 
drollery  the  young  ladies  are  always  suggesting  to  their  lovers 
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that  they  have  forgotten  to  kiss,  or  that  they  might  like  to  kiss, 
or  that  they  may  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  a  kiss,  or  punished  by 
a  kiss  being  withheld ;  while  similar  jokes  are  worked  out  at 
unquestionable  length  and  in  questionable  taste  in  sprightly 
dialogues  between  wife  and  husband.  That  we  may  do  full 
justice  to  the  refinements  of  the  author's  style,  we  shall  make  an- 
other extract  from  one  of  these  sparkling  conversations.  Should 
our  readers  find  it  dull,  we  can  hardly  recommend  them  to  read  the 
novel.  Gretchen  has  been  married  to  Kenneth  of  the  eyes  clouded 
by  misfortune,  who,  through  the  skill  of  a  risiug  young  surgeon, 
has  been  put  in  a  fair  way  of  being  cured  of  an  accident  that 
had  crippled  his  spine.  Thinking  of  a  natural  mode  of  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  her  husband's  benefactor,  she  says : — 

"  Do  you  know,  Ken  " — solemnly — "  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  could  kiss  him." 

"  Oh,  don't,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Dugdale,  mildly,  "  I  really  wouldn't, 
you  know,  if  I  were  you.  He  wouldn't  like  it.  It  would  frighten  him  to 
death.  And  then  it  would  be  such  a  horribly  one-sided  affair,  you  see. 
I'm  positive  he  wouldn't  return  it.    Think  of  the  disgrace  of  that ! " 

"That,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  another  inducement  to  do  it.  Well, 
perhaps  I  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  embrace  him,  but  I  shall  certainly  want 
to  do  it  all  the  time." 

"  Poor  Blunt !  "  says  Kenneth. 

There  is  a  certain  "  Fancy"  Charteris,  a  most  fascinating  widow, 
■who  has  more  to  answer  for  as  a  mischief-maker  than  anybody. 
She  is  a  professional  beauty,  whose  position  is  so  strong  that  she 
can  afford  to  snub  an  exceedingly  grand  Duchess  who  has 
dared  to  be  uncivil  to  her.  Among  all  the  men  whom  her 
witcheries  have  befooled,  none  behaves  more  idiotically  than  Mr. 
Arthur  Blunden,  who  was  originally  introduced  as  an  unimpression- 
able cynic  whose  strong  point  was  shrewd  common  sense.  "  Fancy  " 
has  lured  him  on  to  throw7  him  over,  by  way  of  revenge  for  his  having 
spoken  contemptuously  of  her.  But  the  lady  has  been  snared  in 
her  own  bird-lime,  and,  after  a  passionate  scene  or  two,  in  which 
she  does  the  better  half  of  the  love-making,  she  surrenders  at  dis- 
cretion, accepting  him  for  lier  husband.  We  should  have  fancied 
that,  knowing  well  what  she  is,  if  Blunden  were  really  rash  enough 
to  wed  her,  he  would  have  kept  the  upper  hand  till  he  led  her  to 
the  altar.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  She  befools  him  and  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  him  as  before,  and  they  are  perpetually  quarrelling, 
separating,  and  making  it  up  again.  Here  we  have  a  specimen  of 
one  of  their  reconciliations.  She  professes  to  doubt  his  protesta- 
tions that  he  loves  her  a  thousand  times  better  than  anything  on 
earth : — 
"  Why  ?  "  sa}-s  Arthur  eagerly. 

" Because" — coquettishly — "you  have  been  here  nearly  ten  minutes, 
and — " 
«  Yes  ?  " 

"You  have  never  once  kissed  me,"  murmurs  she,  most  unfairly,  consider- 
ing all  things. 

"  My  darling,  how  could  I,  when  every  glance  you  gave  threatened  to 
slay  me  ?    Fancy,  is  this  just,  or  honest,  or  even  kind?  " 

"If  I  am  unjust,  and  dishonest,  and  unkind,  as  your  words  seem  to  imply, 
I  wonder  you  stay  with  me.  Why  don't  you  say  a  harder  thing  still,  and 
tell  me  I  am  ugly  ?  And — I  shan't  have  a  whole  bone  left  in  my  hand, 
you  know,  if  you  insist  on  holding  it  much  longer  !  .  .  .  To  begin  with, 
then,  you  may  kiss  me  once — only  once,  mind — or,  I  warn  you,  I  shall  be 
dreadfully  angry." 

Nay,  even  the  impassible  Brandy  Tremaine  and  his  bosom 
friend  "  Bandie "  Diumont  kiss  and  make  friends  again  when 
they  had  quarrelled  over  Mrs.  Charteris,  precisely  as  if  they  were 
G  ustave  and  Adolphe  in  a  French  vaudeville.  There  is  a  passage 
remarkable  for  its  naive  unconsciousness  of  the  nature  of  her  work, 
in  which  the  author  expresses  devout  gratitude  to  a  certain  Lady 
Cyclamen  for  neglecting  to  make  some  investigations.  Had  Lady 
Cyclamen  cleared  up  certain  misapprehensions,  "  this  third 
volume  would  have  been  nowhere."  For  ourselves,  as  we  need 
hardly  say,  we  feel  anything  but  thankful  to  Lady  Cyclamen. 
She  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  objectionable  persons  in  the  story ; 
but  had  her  negligence  spared  us  two  of  the  volumes,  we  should 
have  been  still  more  prepossessed  in  her  favour. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  late  Marquess  Gino  Capponi  (i)  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting figures  of  modern  Italian  society,  alike  as  a  distin- 
guished member  of  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation in  Italy,  and  for  the  remarkable  destiny  which  gave  him 
his  principal  celebrity  as  an  author  and  a  statesman  after  he  had 
been  afflicted  with  total  blindness.  The  designation  of  statesman 
may  seem  to  be  in  excess  of  the  claims  of  one  whose  political  career 
was  so  brief,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  was  from  the  first  avow- 
edly provisional ;  but  Capponi  was  significant  as  a  type  of  the 
moderate,  cultivated,  sincerely  patriotic  Italian  Liberal,  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  have  been  born  too  soon  to  have  imbibed 
the  national  passion  for  unity,  and  to  have  fancied  until  a  very 
late  period  that  his  countrymen  would  consent  to  be  Tuscans  when 
they  could  be  Italians.  He  adhered  to  the  Austrian  ruler  of 
Tuscany  as  long  as  he  could;  but  the  events  of  1859  finally 
effected  for  him  what  they  have  failed  to  effect  for  his  bio- 
grapher, whose  panacea  for  Italy  is  at  this  hour  to  "  restore 
the  heptarchy."  With  these  prepossessions  on  our  author's  part, 
Capponi's  opinions  may  not  impossibly  have  received  a  tinge 
which  he  himself  would  have  disclaimed.  In  every  other 
point  of  view  Herr  von  Ileumont  is  most  fully  qualified  for 

(1)  Gino  Capponi.  Ein  Zi  il-  and  Lebensbild.  Von  Alfred  von  Reumont. 
Gotha  :  Perthes.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


the  office  of  biographer  by  his  intimate  knowledge  alike  of 
the  deceased  and  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Giusti, 
Giordani,  Colletta,  Tomruaseo,  Guerrazzi,  and  other  eminent 
Italians  are  carefully  portrayed ;  and  Capponi's  relations  to  such 
distinguished  foreign  visitors  as  Ampere  and  Mrs.  Somerville  are 
not  overlooked.  As  an  author,  Capponi's  fame  will  rest  princi- 
pally on  his  History  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  one  of  the  few 
modern  Italian  books  which  will  take  rank  as  classics,  and  espe- 
cially remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  man  bereaved  of  sight  and 
stricken  in  years.  His  literary  activity  was  in  other  respects  con- 
siderable and  influential.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Acca- 
demia  della  Crusca,  bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  Italian 
philology,  especially  in  relation  to  the  popular  speech  of  Tuscany, 
and  laboured  with  great  effect  in  the  arrangement  and  publication 
of  the  Tuscan  archives  and  in  popular  education.  He  would 
have  been  a  perfect  model  of  the  aristocratic  man  of  letters  and 
affairs  had  his  perception  of  the  tendencies  of  his  times  been  more 
lively  and  accurate.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a 
biographer  who  shares  his  views  and  feelings  to  an  extent  which 
might  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  his  life  had  been  written  by  an 
Italian. 

Professor  W.  Miiller  (2)  cannot  be  blamed  for  deeming  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country  of  capital  importance  ;  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  the  prominence  thus  accorded  to  German  affairs 
renders  the  history  of  a  dull  year  duller  than  it  need  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  historian  of  more  comprehensive  views.  The 
history  of  Germany  for  1S79  is  mainly  one  of  injudicious  changes 
in  the  tariff,  abortive  negotiations  with  the  Pope,  and  an  elec- 
toral victory  for  Prince  Bismarck  which  has  so  far  failed  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  victory.  Nihilist  assassinations,  Cabul  mas- 
sacres, and  the  tragic  end  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  afford  almost 
the  only  picturesque  incidents  of  the  year,  and  only  the  first- 
named  offer  much  scope  for  an  historian  like  Professor  Miiller, 
who  is  everywhere  accurate  and  reasonably  impartial,  but  to 
whom  all  occurrences  are  interesting  in  the  ratio  of  their  liability 
to  affect  Prince  Bismarck. 

Herr  Julius  Harttuug  (3)  very  candidly  disclaims  all  expecta- 
tion that  any  reader  of  his  book  will  read  it  long.  This  modest 
diffidence  is  undoubtedly  well  grounded  ;  yet  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  author,  but  with  the  subject.  No  human  ability  could  make 
Herr  Ilarttung's  investigations  lively ;  but  they  are  in  nowise  un- 
interesting or  unimportant,  relating  to  the  wholesale  fabrication 
and  falsification  of  charters  and  similar  documents  in  the  middle 
ages,  a  point  which  evidently  has  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the 
authenticity  of  history.  He  selects  the  archives  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fulda  as  the  principal  object  of  examination,  and,  by  a  course  of 
reasoning  intelligible  only  to  experts,  endeavours  to  show  that  they 
are  very  largely  falsified  and  interpolated.  He  even  suspects  that 
the  monks  of  Fulda  made  a  trade  of  forging  documents  for  other 
monasteries. 

The  memoirs  of  J.  E.  Bollmann  (4)  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
alike  on  account  of  the  adventurous  character  of  the  hero,  and  of  his 
intimate  connexion  with  many  persons  of  distinction,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  Bollmann  was  a  West  Indian  who, 
when  a  medical  student  at  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  was  induced  by  her 
to  procure  the  escape  of  the  Count  de  Narbonne,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  then  undertook  a  more  adventurous  enterprise  of  the 
same  nature — the  deliverance  of  Lafayette  from  his  imprisonment 
in  Olmiitz.  The  failure  of  this  undertaking,  which  however  had 
all  but  succeeded,  consigned  Bollmann  himself  to  an  Austrian 
prison.  Upon  his  liberation  he  proceeded  to  the  United  States, 
where  his  exertions  in  Lafayette's  cause  recommended  him  to 
Washington,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  just  and  striking  portrait.  He 
was  nevertheless  unsuccessful  in  business,  incurred  a  prosecution 
by  his  reputed  share  in  Burr's  conspiracy,  and  only  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  began  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  his  connexion 
with  the  house  of  Baring,  which  employed  him  on  several  com- 
missions. His  letters  are  highly  interesting  as  testimonies  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  young  American  Republic  upon  a  vigorous 
and  sanguine  nature. 

The  splendid  illustrated  work  on  Spain  (5)  by  Herr  T.  Simons, 
and  Professor  Alexander  Wagner  has  reached  Part  VI.  The 
latter  parts  are  chiefly  occupied  by  a  description  of  Madrid,  rich  in 
delineations  both  of  public  buildings  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
people.  All  the  sketches  of  the  latter  are  most  lively,  especially 
those  devoted  to  the  national  amusement  of  bull-fighting.  Two  of 
Velasquez's  superb  realistic  portraits  are  also  engraved  on  a  large 
scale.  The  text  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
should  be  equally  attractive  to  those  who  have  and  those  who 
have  not  seen  Spain. 

The  studies  of  Herr  Victor  Schultze  (6)  in  Christian  archaeology 
are  somewhat  desultory,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  not  very  read- 
able. It  may,  however,  serve  as  a  useful  book  of  reference  on 
many  points,  especially  as  the  writer  displays  considerable  inde- 

(2)  Politische  Geschichte  dcr  Gegcnicart.  Das  Jahr  1879.  Von.  W. 
Miiller.    Berlin  :  Springer.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Diplomatisch-historischc  Forsckungen.  Von  Julius  Harttuug. 
Gotha:  Perthes.    London:  Williams  &.  Norgate. 

(4)  Justus  Erich  Bollmann.  Ein  Lebensbild  wis  beiden  Welttheilen. 
Ilerausgegeben  von  F.  Kapp.    Berlin  :  Springer.    London  :  Nutt 

(5)  Spanien.  In  Schildcrungen  von  T.  Simons,  reich  illustrirt  von  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Wagner.  Lief.  3-6.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London :  Tiubner 
&  Co. 

(6)  Arch'dologische  Studien  iibcr  altchristliche  Monumente.  Von  Victor 
Schultze.    Wien  :  Braumuller.    London:  Williams  it  Xorgate. 
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pendence  of  judgment,  and  is  not  afraid  of  contradicting  I  larrucci 
und  other  recognized  authorities.  f  or  Garrucci's judgment,  indeed, 
ho  displays  but  scant  respect,  ami  accuses  liitn  of  highly  idealizing 
his  representations  of  the  objects  depicted  by  him,  Garrucci, 
with  Kossi  and  Marchii  and  Italian  archteologista  in  general,  are 

also,  ho  maintains,  liablo  to  tho  reproach  of  unconsciously  pervert* 
Ing  scientific  resoarch  to  dogmatic  onds.  On  this  point  tho 
monuments  themselves  speak  sufficiently  in  Ilerr  Schultze's 
favour.  It  must  require  strong  prepossessions  indeed  to  behold, 
with  Do  Rossi,  "a  sublime  epic  of  Christian  dogma"  in  a  sarco- 
phagus sculptured 'with  representations  of  tho  most  ordinary  sub- 
jects from  Biblical  history.  Nothing  ia  moro  characteristic  of 
early  Christian  art  than  its  undogmatic  character ;  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  for  tho  first  three  centuries  only  two  dogmas  aro  ex- 
pressed by  it,  Baptism  and  tho  Resurrection.  Tho  earliest  repre- 
sentation of  the  V  irgin  and  Child  bolongs  to  tho  second  half  of  tho 
second  century,  and  is  conceivod  in  a  puroly  human  spirit.  St. 
Peter  ia  never  represented  apart  from  tho  other  apostles  until  tho 
time  of  Constantino.  The  Good  Shepherd  is  tho  centre  of  Chris- 
tian symbolism  up  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  a  Stato 
religion ;  the  famous  monogram  of  the  fish  is  tho  watchword  of  tho 
persecuted  community  ;  and,  whatever  of  Biblical  illustration  may 
occur,  aa  in  the  instances  of  Moses  and  Jonah,  is  usually  typical  of 
the  baptismal  ceremony  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  Herr 
Schultze  has  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  aesthetic  character 
of  early  Christian  art,  which  derived  its  vitality  entirely  from 
classical  art,  and  participated  in  tho  decay  of  the  latter. 

Another  book  relating  to  Christian  symbolism  is  W.  Rossmann's 
exceedingly  agreeable  account  of  his  visits  to  churches,  convents, 
and  shrines  in  Italy  and  the  East  (7).  The  author  of  The  Coast 
of  the  Cyclop  and  the  Sirens  is  a  man  of  the  highest  culture,  and 
he  has  brought  not  only  great  attainments,  but  a  liberal  and 
tolerant  spirit,  to  the  subject  of  his  present  scrutiny.  In  a  series 
of  chapters  on  the  services  of  Passion  Week  at  St.  Peter's  he  in- 
terprets their  symbolism  and  traces  the  numerous  vestigea  of  more 
ancient  rites  which  they  exhibit.  Another  essay  treats  of  the 
Ammergau  Passion  Play,  describing  the  actual  representation  as  it 
now  takes  place,  and  pointing  out  its  analogies  to  the  originally 
religious  inspiration  of  the  Greek  drama  and  to  the  miracle  plays 
of  the  mediaeval  period  in  general.  A  history  of  the  Ammergau 
performance  is  appended.  Another  chapter  containa  a  circum- 
stantial and  highly  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Mount  Athos  ; 
while  another  describes  the  Holy  Places  at  and  near  Jerusalem, 
with  a  description  of  the  ceremonial  of  Holy  Week.  Herr  Ross- 
mann's leaning  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  tho  sacred  spota  i3 
usually  in  favour  of  the  received  tradition. 

Dr.  Luthardfs  (8)  discourses  on  the  practical  consequences  of 
modern  philosophical  and  religious  theories  are  chiefly  designed  to 
establish  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  rationalistic  principle. 
Unfortunately,  among  these  consequences  he  enumerates  such 
things  as  free  trade  and  the  abolition  of  the  theatrical  censorship ; 
he  would  even  re-enact  the  usury  laws.  It  seems  altogether  too 
humoroua  to  persuade  a  subject  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  he  suffers 
from  an  excess  of  liberty ;  and  religious  orthodoxy  is  ill 
served  when  it  is  represented"  as  inevitably  associated  with  a  re- 
actionary spirit  in  politics. 

The  preface  to  Dr.  Erdmann'a  edition  of  Kant's  Kritik  der 
Urtheilskraft  (9)  contains  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  state 
of  the  text,  and  Kant's  style  of  composition  in  general.  It 
appears  that  he  had  a  singular  indisposition  to  correct  the  press 
himself. 

The  late  Ferdinand  Hitzig's  lectures  upon  Biblical  theology  (10) 
and  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  rather 
notes  than  finished  compositions,  and  are  necessarily  dry  reading  for 
those  who  do  not  possess  that  familiarity  with  the  subject  which 
the  Professor  expected  from  his  audience.  By  readers  thus 
qualified  they  will  be  found  interesting  and  suggestive,  especially 
for  the  discrimination  between  the  mythical  and  genuine  Messianic 
prophecies,  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  theocratic  ideas,  and 
the  excursuses  on  such  controverted  points  as  the  meaning  of 
"  Servant  of  Jehovah."  A  memoir  of  the  author  and  some 
specimens  of  his  correspondence  are  appended.  Hitzig  appears 
to  have  been  the  type  of  a  German  professor  in  everything  except 
hia  entire  freedom  from  haziness  of  thought  and  expression; 
blunt,  uncompromising,  simple-minded  but  acute,  and  not  without 
a  touch  of  austerity,  derived  perhapa  from  the  Hebrew  writers  to 
whom  his  life  was  devoted. 

It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  England  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Wickliffe's  controversial  tracts  (1 1)  should  have  been  left 
to  be  edited  by  a  German,  while  others,  it  appears,  have  not  as  yet 
been  edited  at  all.  The  importance  of  the  great  English  Reformer's 
treatise  "  On  Christ  and  Antichrist  "does  not  so  much  consist  in 
any  special  novelty  as  in  its  representing  the  ultimate  phase  of  his 
opinions,  having  been  composed  in  the  last  or  the  penultimate  year 

(7)  Gastfahrlen.  lieisc-Erfalirungen  und  Studien.  Vou  W.  Ross- 
mann.    Leipzig :  Grunow.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Die  nwdernen  Weltanschauungen  und  ihre praktisclien  Konsequenzen. 
Von  Dr.  0.  K.  Luthardt.  Leipzig :  Dorffling  und  Franks.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Immunuel  Kant's  Kritik  tier  Urtheilshraft.  Herausgegeben  von 
B.  Erdmann.   Leipzig :  Voss.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

'10)  Dr.  F.  Hitzig's  Vnrlesungen  ilber  biblisclie  Theologie  und  Mcssianische 
lVeissagitngen  des  Atten  Testaments.  Herausgegeben  vou  J.  J.  Kuencker. 
Karlsruhe  :  Reuther.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  De  Ciuisto  et  iwo  ndveisario  Antichrhto.  Kin  polemischer  Tractat 
Johann  VViclifs  zum  ersten  Male  herausgegeben.  Von  Dr.  K.  Buddensieg. 
Gotha  :  Perthes.   London :  Nutt. 


of  his  life.     Its  tono  is  uncompromisingly  anti-1'npnl,  although 

WiekiiU'e  still  hesitates  to  pronounce  the  Pope  necessarily  Antichrist, 

except  in  so  far  as  his  personal  conduct  may  bo  anti-Christian. 
Tho  argument  is  clearly  and  logically  drawn  out,  and,  U  Dr. 
Muddensiog  observes,  tho  invectives  against  the  I'npacy  which, 
when  cited  apart  from  their  context,  afford  ground  for  charging, 

Wickliffe  with  intemperance  and  acrimony,  wear  a  different  ap- 
pearance when  read  in  their  proper  connexion.  Tho  complete  pub- 
lication of  Wiclc  lilies  writings  is  therefore  desirable  in  tho  interest 
of  his  reputation. 

Professor  Sprinzl's  work  on  tho  theology  of  tho  Apostolic 
Fathers  (12)  is  a  genuino  scientific  treatiso  such 'as  tho  Roman 
communion  rarely  produces  in  theso  times,  and  will  sustain  a 
comparison  with  any  Protestant  work  of  its  class  in  point  of  im- 
partiality and  objectivity.  Tho  principal  drawback  to  its  value  ia 
tho  serious  doubt  whether,  with  the  exception  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
any  of  tho  Fathers  of  whom  it  treats  deserve  to  bo  regarded 
as  Apostolical  in  any  sense.  In  tho  present  stato  of  the  con- 
troversy, Professor  Sprinzl  cannot  bo  taxed  with  credulity  in 
ascribing  Barnabas  and  llermas  to  tho  first  century,  and  maintain- 
ing tho  genuineness  of  the  shorter  recension  of  the  Ignatian  epistles, 
although  tho  latter  thesis  involves  the  admission  that  saints  and 
martyrs  may  be  very  commonplace  and  uninteresting  in  their 
capacity  of  authors.  The  curious  thing  is  that,  after  having  ably 
defended  the  genuineness  of  these  writinga  on  the  ground  of  ex-, 
temal  testimony,  when  he  comes  to  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  he 
shifts  his  ground,  and,  on  the  score  of  what  he  regards  as  satis- 
factory internal  evidence,  confidently  refers  this  wholly  unau- 
thenticated  production  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
No  rationalizing  theologian  ever  trusted  more  to  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. It  must  be  admitted  that,  without  Ignatius  and; 
Diognetus,  Dr.  Sprinzl  must  have  renounced  the  attempt  to  ex-| 
tract  a  coherent  system  of  theology  from  the  scanty  literary 
remains  of  the  early  Church. 

The  zoological  and  anthropological  section  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Natural  Science,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  Jager(i3),  has  advanced  to 
the  end  of  letter  B. 

Although  Germany  is  the  land  of  philologists  and  grammarians, 
German  grammar  and  orthography  are  notoriously  in  an  unsettled 
condition.  Herr  Andresen(i4)  has  done  his  part  towards  the 
attainment  of  a  uniform  standard  by  an  interesting  volume,  point- 
ing out  a  great  number  of  the  inaccuracies  and  ambiguities  frequent 
in  modern  German  prose,  especially  newspaper  prose,  showing  at 
the  same  time  what  ought  to  have  been  said,  and  why.  His  book 
is  commendably  free  from  the  acerbity  which  has  characterized 
some  essays  of  a  similar  purpose  in  England. 

The  most  recent  volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Library 
ia  a  full  but  compact  treatise  on  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal 
organs,  by  Professor  von  Meyer  (15). 

The  first  part  of  a  series  of  philological  essays,  to  be  published  at 
irregular  intervals  by  A.  Kiessling  and  U.  von  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff  (16),  proceeds  almost  entirely  from  the  pen  of  the 
latter,  and  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  polity  of  Attica.  The 
principal  contents  are  an  oration,  which  must  have  excessively 
taxed  the  patience  of  the  auditors,  on  the  grandeur  of  the  Athenian 
Empire,  followed  by  eleven  excursuses  on  points  connected  with, 
the  same,  for  which  room  could  not  be  found  in  the  discourse.  An 
elaborate  essay  on  tho  municipal  history  of  Athens  from  Cecrops  to 
Pericles  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  While,  however,  Herr  Wila- 
mowitz's  disquisitions  are  surcharged  with  matter,  his  style  would 
be  a  model  of  brevity  were  it  not  also  a  model  of  baldness.  It  is 
not  quite  apparent  whether  he  considers  himself  to  be  in  any  degree 
expounding  or  popularizing  his  subject. 

The  "  modern  Egyptian  "  of  Herr  Adolf  Erman's  grammar  (17) 
does  not  denote,  as  might  have  been  conjectured,  the  Coptic,  but 
the  ancient  language  as  it  existed  about  the  time  of  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty.  The  author's  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  particular 
epoch  is  the  greater  adaptability  of  the  literary  monuments  belong- 
ing to  it  to  the  purposes  of  philological  science.  The  grammar  is 
lithographed,  it  is  very  copious,  and  the  patronage  of  so  distin- 
guished an  Egyptologist  as  Lepsius  justifies  the  inference  that  it  is 
very  valuable.  The  examples  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are 
given  both  in  hieroglyphic  and  in  a  transliterated  form.  As, 
however,  some  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  assumed, 
no  explanation  of  the  art  of  reading  hieroglyphics  is  given,  and  the 
book  will  be  serviceable  to  those  only  who  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  Egyptian  studies. 

In  Brigitta  (18)  Berthold  Auerbach  has  returned  in  a  measure 
to  the  manner  of  his  first  village  stories,  and  with  good  effect. 
This  pathetic  tale  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  whose  narra- 


(12)  Die  Theologie  der  apostolischen  Vater.  Eine  dogmengeschichtlicfie 
Monographie.  Von  Dr.  J.  Sprinzl.  Wien :  Braumiiller.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Encyhlop'ddie  der  Naturwissenschaft.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  G. 
Jiiger,  &c.   Abth.  1,  Lief  11.    Breslau  :  Trewendt.    London:  Nutt. 

(14)  Sprachgebrauch  und  Sprachrichligkeit  in  Deutschen.  Von  K.  G. 
Andresen.    Heilbronn  :  Henninger.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Unsere  Sprachwerhzcuge  und  ihre  Verwendimg  zur  Bddung  der 
Spiac/dauie.  Von  G.  H.  von  Meyer.  Leipzig :  Brockhaus.  London : 
Kolekmaun. 

(16)  Philolngischc  Untersuehungen.  Herausgegeben  von  A.  Kiessling 
und  U.  von  Wilamowitz-MoellendorrF.  Hft.  1.  Berlin:  Weidiuann.  London: 
Nutt. 

•  (17)  Neunegyptische  Grammatik.  Von  A.  Erman.  Leipzig  :  Engelmann. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(18)  Brigilta.  Erzdldung.  Von  Berthold  Auerbach.  Stuttgart ;  Cottav 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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tive  preserves  the  attractiveness  of  the  simple  story  of  a  humble 
person,  avoiding-  at  the  same  time  the  frequent  irrelevancy  and 
tediousness  of  such  narratives.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  art  that  simulates  nature  is  not  sometimes  rather  too  apparent. 
The  moral  tone  is  admirable  throughout. 

The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  "  Mirza  Schaffy  "  (19)  songs 
in  Germany  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  foreign  students  of  German 
literature.  Popular  in  a  measure  they  might  well  be  ;  but  one 
■would  not  have  expected  lyrics  professedly  in  the  Oriental  taste, 
however  thin  the  disguise  of  Orientalism,  to  have  attained  in  the 
"Western  world  the  circulation  of  a  Longfellow.  To  readers  un- 
acquainted wieh  the  original,  Mr.  d'Esterre's  translation  will  but 
deepen  the  mystery.  His  verbal  fidelity  is  commendable  ;  but  the 
gaiety  of  the  text,  itself  nowhere  overweighted  with  meaning  or 
feeling,  becomes  in  the  translation  mere  commonplace. 

The  Sanscrit  poet  Kalidasa  (10)  has  been  much  more  fortunate 
in  his  translator.  His  Meghaduta,  or  "Messenger  Cloud,"  a  poem 
remarkable  for  its  brilliant  descriptions  of  Indian  scenery,  is 
rendered  by  Herr  L.  Fritze  into  animated  and  sonorous  verse.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Herr  Fritze  has  not  adopted  the 
genuine  octave  stanza,  instead  of  a  modification  which  seriously 
impairs  its  rhythmical  balance  and  symmetry  of  form. 


(19)  The  Songs  of  Mirza  Schaffy.  Translation  by  E.  d'Esterre.  Ham- 
burg: Gradener.    London:  Nutt. 

(20)  Meghaduta,  das  lit,  Der  Wolkenbnte.  Ein  Gedicht  von  Kalidasa. 
Aus  dem  Sanskrit  metrisch  iibersetzt  von  L.  Fritze.  Chemnitz  :  Scbmeitzner. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norirate. 
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npiIE  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  TAYLOR,  of  the  Rookery,  Headiu^ton, 

near  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS,  not  exceeding  Twenty-five,  to' 
prepare  fur  the  Public  Schools.  The  house  is  in  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  and  contains  a 
large  and  airy  Schoolroom  and  Gymnasium,  and  is  surrounded  by  twenty  acres  of  garden  find 
prass  land.  Scholarships  have  been  gained  at  Harrow,  first  pluce  ;  anil  at  Charterhouse,  in 
1878,  fifth  place,  and  last  year,  second.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Mast.-;  -  -i 
Harrow  and  Charterhouse,  and  to  many  parents  of  pupils.  Terms  from  90  to  120  Guineas, 
according  to  age. 

TfEADING  at  the  SEASIDE. — Resident  PUPILS  prepared; 

for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Pass  Examinations.  Matriculation,  Army.  Civil  Service, 
&c.  by  a  Married  OXFORD  M.A.,  formerly  Assistant  Classical  Master  in  a  Public  School. 
List  of  Pupils  and  terms  on  application.— Address,  Rev.  M.  A.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Norfolk 
Road,  Littlehampton. 

T  AUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND.— Reputed  for  Education  and 

-"— ^  Instruction.— Classical,  Industrial  Schools  about  £2  per  year.  Private  Schools,  £8  to  £]0C 
Homes  for  Pupils.  Boarding  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  and  Roys  from  £.>ft.  English  unit 
Presbyterian  Churches.— Apply  to  Bureau  de  Renseigneinents,  la  Grotte,  10,  Lausanne. 
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LADY  wishes  to  RECOMMEND  the  SCHOOL  where  her 

Two  Daughters  have  finished  their  education.  Sixteen  Pupils  received,  all  daughter* 
of  gentlemen  of  position.  House  large  ;  situation  healthy  ;  near  London.  Educational 
advantages  great.  Health  and  comfort  of  Pupils  considered.  Terms  from  150  to  200  Guineas 
a  year.— For  particulars,  &c.,  apply  to  Mrs.  Haldane,  Clatto,  Cupar  File,  N.B. 

IGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GEN- 

TLEMEN.— Careful  home  (raining,  with  thorough  and  advanced  teaching  by  well- 
known  London  Masters.  Resident  Foreign  Governess.  House  spacious  and  detached.— 
Address,  Phixcipal,  Grafton  House,  Richmond. 

OLIDAY  HOME  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOYS  and  others 

nt  ILFRACOMBE,  under  the  care  of  experienced  University  Masters.  —  Apply  to 
Secretary,  Chardstock  College,  Chard.  

"IVrORRISON'S  ACADEMY,  CRIEFF.— RECTOR  WANTED, 

-I-*-*-  Salary  iXSIjO,  with  Ten  per  cent,  on  Scholars'  fees,  and  an  excellent  House  suitoble  for 
reception  of  Boarders  rent  free.  Applications  to  be  lodged,  not  later  than  July  30,  with 
MURRAY,  Beitii.  &  Murray,  W.S.,  43  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

SCHOLASTIC— To  GRADUATES  in  ARTS.— The  PRIN- 

^  CIPAE  of  a  long-established  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  in  London  is,  in  consequence  of 
failing  health,  desirous  of  meeting  with  a  well-qualified  Gentleman,  who,  acting  for  a 
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probationary  period  as  Vice-Principal,  would  be  willing  to  succeed  him  on  equitable  terms 
It  is  requested  that  no  Agent  will  reply  to  this  advertisement.-  Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Y.  Z., 
care  of  Messrs.  llclfe  Bros.,  C  Charterhouse  Buildings.  Aldersgate,  E.C. 

"piJPIL    WANTED,  hy   undersigned.— Preference  given  to 

knowledge  of  French  or  German  and  legible  Writing.  Premium  moderate,  according  to- 
requirements — Apply  to  Herbert  &  Co.,  Civil  aud  Mechanical  Engineers,  Patent  Agents, 
&c.  (established  30  years),  67  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

JULY   ELECTION,  1830— SIXTH  APPLICATION. 

f^RPIIAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.— 

An  Earnest  Appeal  is  made  to  the  GOVERNORS  and  SUBSCRIBERS  for  VOTES 
nnd  Interest  on  behalf  of  GEORGE  STEEL  HOLM  AN.  the  youngest  of  three  Orphans, 
aged  Six,  Ten,  and  Twelve  years.  Both  Parents  are  dead.  The  Case  is  strongly  Recom- 
mended bv  Ladv  BBOIILBY,  30  Loughborough  Road.  Brixton  :  G.  A.  Spot Tiswuo'ih:.  K-<\., 
New  Street  Square  ;  JL  P.  BACON,  Esq.,  69  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  Rev.  G.  K.  FLINDT.  the 
Rectory,  Denmark  Hill.  Proxies  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Russell,  26  Wel- 
lington Road,  Cold  Harbour  Lane. 

rpO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a 

Gentleman's  HOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  containing  Dinine,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast 
Rooms,  Four  Bedrooms  and  Dressing-room,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.  Rent  moderate. -- 
Address,  A.B.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

HHO   AUTOGRAPH     COLLECTORS,    NOBLEMEN,  and 

GENTLEMEN.— Messrs.  T.  &  W,  BANTING  are  instructed  to  SELL  (hv  Private 
Contract)  a  very  fine  COLLECTION  of  AUTOGRAPHS,  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS 
LETTERS,  &c.,of  and  by  Eminent  Persons,  ancient  and  modern,  amongst  othws  those  m* 
Kings  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  and  II.,  Kings 
James  I.  and  IT.,  Prince  Rupert,  Oliver  Cromwell,  William  and  Mary.  Queen  Anne,  Kings 
George  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  Queen  Charlotte,  Princess  Charlotte.  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  &c.  (also  Henry  IV.  of  France)  :  the 
I  hiKos  of  Buckingham  and  Marlborough,  Earl  of  Rochester,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  most  of  the 
Celebrated  Bishops  and  Judges,  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Statesmen,  Artists,  Poets,  &c.  (some 
thousands  in  all,  many  of  them  being  most  carefully  and  beautifully  mounted,  with  a  manu- 
script description,  &c.)  N.B.— This  Collection  being  unique  is  very  valuable.  It  formed  the 
evening  occupation  of  a  lifetime  to  a  Gentleman  holding  an  appointment  under  Government, 
and  can  be  seen  at  any  time  between  the  hours  ot  Ten  and  Five,  at  26  and  27  St.  James's  Street, 
London. 

CAPITAL  is  invited  to  PURCHASE  a  PATENT,  legally 
established,  permanently  unassailable,  of  extraordinary  simplicity,  beantv.  and  sui- 
prisin;r  returns.  To  be  viewed  by  sireeiul  appointment,  at  CuaoboI't's  offices,  i  Austinfriars, 
between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  One. 
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THE  TURKISH  QUESTION. 

THE  Turkish  question  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
unsettled.  Lord  Granville  is  happily  able  once  more 
to  announce  the  continued  union  of  the  Great  Powers ; 
but  the  policy  in  which  they  are  united  is  still  a  diplo- 
matic secret.  There  appears  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  cession  of  Dulcigno  to  the  Montenegrins.  Ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  the  Porte  had  with  much  in- 
genuity  offered  to  surrender  the  district  of  Tusi,  because 
it  was  known  that  the  possession  of  the  province  was 
regarded  by  the  Albanians  as  indispensable.  It  appears 
that  they  are  less  unwilling  to  part  with  Dulcigno;  and, 
while  the  more  important  dispute  on  the  Greek  frontier 
is  still  pending,  the  Turks  may  perhaps  wish  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  Montenegrin  embarrassment.  Some  of 
the  Albanian  tribes  are  supposed  to  desire  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  the  Sultan  ;  but  it  is  thought 
at  Constantinople  that  their  insubordinate  tendencies 
may  be  ultimately  repressed,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time they  may  be  found  useful  as  an  excuse  for  the 
inability  of  the  Porte  to  transfer  a  part  of  its  do- 
minions to  Greece.  If  morality  were  closely  connected 
with  high  international  policy,  little  blame  could  attach  to 
the  Turkish  Government  for  its  passive  resistance  to  the 
conclusions  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  The  mediation 
which  was  announced  in  1878  has  since  been  converted 
into  a  peremptory  demand,  which  rests  on  no  argument 
intelligible  to  the  Turkish  mind  except  superior  force. 
The  real  justification  of  the  measure  is  a  probably  well- 
founded  preference  of  the  Greek  race  and  character  ;  but 
Turks  and  Mahometans  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  ac- 
knowledge their  own  inferiority.  The  majority  of  the 
population  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  will  welcome  the 
change  when  it  is  effected.  The  Greek  Government  has, 
as  might  be  expected,  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  an 
accession  of  territory,  which  nevertheless  is  only  regarded 
as  an  instalment.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Greek  army  will  be  prematurely  set  in  motion  to  occupy 
the  new  provinces. 

As  no  change  has  lately  taken  place,  political  observers 
have  had  leisure  to  speculate  on  the  probable  policy  of  the 
several  European  Powers  and  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  arrival  of  some 
German  officials  at  Constantinople  should  have  attracted 
notice  and  comment.  Lord  Granville  seems  to  have 
made  inquiries  of  the  German  Ambassador,  not  perhaps  so 
much  for  his  own  satisfaction  as  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  give  answers  to  Parliamentary  ques- 
tions. Curious  politicians  have  to  satisfy  themselves  as 
well  as  they  can  with  the  information  that  the  Porte 
applied  several  months  ago  to  the  Government  of  Berlin 
for  the  aid  of  some  official  experts  in  finance,  and 
that  Prince  Bismarck  has  after  some  delay  lately  com- 
plied with  the  request.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the 
transaction  may  have  been  perfectly  simple,  though 
Turkish  Ministers  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  troubled 
.themselves  to  remedy  administrative  shortcomings.  After 
the  experience  of  Egypt,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Eng- 
lish or  French  interference  in  financial  affairs  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  Sultan  will  certainly 
not  submit  to  the  kind  of  superintendence  against  which 
the  late  Khedive  ultimately  rebelled.  If  German  Under- 
Secretaries  can  find  money  for  the  Government  and  the 
Court  without  inflicting  additional  oppression  on  the 


taxpayer,  their  services  will  be  welcome.  Another  object 
of  the  application  may  have  been  to  improve  the  re- 
lations between  Turkey  and  the  most  powerful  of  Con- 
tinental States.  If  the  hope  is  gratified,  there  will  be 
no  reason  for  regarding  the  combination  with  jealousy. 
The  tardy  assent  which  has  been  given  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  Porte  may  possibly  be  intended  as  an 
indirect  warning  to  Russia.  The  German  Government 
may  perhaps  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  further 
disintegration  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  but  Prince  Bis- 
marck cannot  regard  with  indifference  the  risk  of  a 
general  war.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  East  Roumelia  are  preparing  for  a  new  attack 
on  Tui'key  with  the  aid  of  Russian  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  at  the  instigation  either  of  the  Russian  Government 
or  perhaps  of  the  Sclavonic  societies  which  organized  the 
former  Servian  war  in  preparation  for  the  subsequent 
Russian  invasion.  The  German  Government  may  probably 
wish  to  indicate  its  disapproval  of  a  turbulent  policy. 

If  the  Turks  deserve  their  reputation  for  diplomatic 
skill,  they  may  perhaps  secure  some  compensation  for  a 
prudent  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  Berlin  Conference. 
The  Great  Powers  have  gone  far  beyond  their  original 
scheme  of  mediation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  rights  to  which  Turkey  was  entitled  under  the  Berlin 
Treaty  have  been  withheld.  If  the  Porte  would  frankly 
consent  to  evacuate  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  it  would  establish 
a  claim  to  protection  against  the  unprovoked  hostility  of 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia.  Even  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving the  temporary  union  of  the  European  Governments, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  dispose  finally  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  agreement.  The  doubt  which  is  felt 
as  to  their  resolution  to  enforce  their  demands  by 
joint  action  is  far  from  approaching  to  a  negative 
certainty.  None  of  the  Powers  have  probably  pledged 
themselves  to  abstain  from  coercion  ;  and  the  confidence 
which  is  expressed  in  English  Ministerial  statements  must 
be  founded  on  some  definite  grounds.  If  Austria  were 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
ference, it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  probably  useless,  for 
England  or  France  to  make  any  naval  demonstration. 
The  quiet  cession  of  the  disputed  territory  to  Greece 
would  perhaps  produce  a  reaction  of  feeling  in  favour  of  a 
Government  which  has  not  been  in  all  respects  generously 
treated.  The  petty  States  which  are  clients  of  Russia 
might  be  disposed  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  collision  if  the 
Turkish  army  were  at  liberty  to  concentrate  all  its  efforts  on 
the  defence  of  its  remaining  provinces.  If  the  cession  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  were  once  accomplished,  there  is  no 
reason  why  common  fears  and  antipathies  should  not,  at 
least  for  a  time,  produce  a  reconciliation  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  East  Roumelia  have 
lately  complained  to  the  European  Commission  of  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  to  which  they  are  in  common  with 
the  Mahometans  exposed.  A  Greek  patriot  generally 
wishes  that  the  Turks  should  preserve  the  inheritance 
which  he  regards  as  his  own  until  his  country  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assert  her  claims. 

Unfortunately  the  balance  of  chances  is  against  the 
acceptance  of  a  judicious  policy  at  Constantinople.  The 
Sultan,  who  really  directs  the  Government,  is  opposed  to  all 
surrender  of  territory,  both  on  political  grounds,  and  because 
he  fears  to  incur  unpopularity  among  his  Mahometan  sub- 
jects. He  is  believed  to  be  still  engaged  in  intrigues  with 
the  Albanian  insurgents  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
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compromise  which  had  beeu  arranged  with  Montenegro. 
It  may  not  be  thought  necessary  to  employ  the  same  in- 
direct methods  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Greek 
frontier.  The  cession  to  Montenegro  had  been  deliberately 
promised,  while  there  are  many  plausible  arguments  to  be 
urged  agakist  the  demarcation  of  the  frontier  which  was 
Fettled  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  and  their  assistants  at 
Berlin.  An  acute  intellect  combined  with  an  obstinate 
disposition  may  sometimes  be  incapable  of  appreciating  a 
wise  and  comprehensive  policy.  The  Sultan  knows  that 
calculated  delays  have  often  baffled  the  designs  of  foreign 
statesmen  in  their  attempts  sometimes  to  injure  Turkey, 
and  often  to  introduce  beneficial  reforms.  The  danger 
of  resistance  to  the  demands  of  Europe  is  perhaps 
less  constantly  present  to  his  imagination.  The  em- 
bari'assments  which  have  survived  the  war  and  the 
Berlin  Treaty  afford  the  fullest  justification  of  the  policy 
which  until  lately  was  pursued  by  all  English  statesmen. 
Experience  has  confirmed  the  foreboding  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Empire  would  be  a  fertile  cause  of 
anxiety  and  of  war.  The  prevention  of  the  Russian  invasion 
would,  if  it  had  been  possible,  have  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  European  Powers,  if  not  to  the  new  States  which  have 
been  formed  from  Turkish  provinces.  The  warning  that  the 
subject  populations  would,  if  they  were  emancipated,  become 
dependents  of  Russia,  has  been  confirmed  by  later  events. 
Of  all  the  Principalities  which  have  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  Roumania  appears  to  be  the  most  seriously 
disposed  to  exercise  real  independence.  The  Russian  agents, 
who  are  everywhere  and  always  engaged  in  promoting 
discontent  and  war,  are  far  less  successful  to  the  North  of 
the  Danube  than  in  Bulgaria  and  East  Roumelia.  The 
Greeks  may  probably  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  less 
amenable  to  Russian  influence  than  their  Slavonic  neigh- 
bours. It  is  probable  that  they  will  soon  be  deprived  of 
the  excuse  for  their  political  failures  which  they  found  in 
the  comparative  smallness  of  their  territory  and  popula- 
tion. The  process  by  which  they  are  to  enter  on  their 
new  dominions  is  at  present  mysterious. 


POLITICS  IN  THE  QUARTERLIES. 

BOTH  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Quarterly  Review 
contain,  as  might  be  expected,  articles  on  the  new 
Parliament,  and  on  the  actual  or  probable  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  seems  to  be 
the  same  resolute  old  Tory  who  some  time  since  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  that  the  true  remedy  for  all  political 
evils  was  the  revival  of  personal  intervention  by  the 
Crown.  In  the  present  essay  he  takes  no  pains  to  dis- 
guise his  disapproval  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  and  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  useless  to  examine 
a  contention  which,  if  it  were  theoretically  sound,  would 
be  wholly  ineffective.  If  the  alternative  were  the 
supremacy  and  uncertain  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  restoration  of  the  system  which  prevailed  fifty  years 
ago,  all  sections  of  the  community  would  unanimously 
prefer  present  fears  and  uncertainties  to  a  paradoxical 
reaction.  It  is  useless  to  prove  that  some  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  desponding  prophecies  have  been  ful- 
filled half  a  century  after  the  date  which  he  would  him- 
self have  assigned.  The  danger  of  democratic  change  is 
now  more  imminent ;  but  in  the  meantime  nearly  two 
generations  have,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  alarms,  enjoyed 
undiminished  freedom  and  extraordinary  prosperity.  The 
interest  which  is  felt  by  the  present  generation  in  O'Con- 
nell's  violence  and  intrigue  is  merely  historical.  An  oppo- 
nent of  revolutionary  measures  ought  to  have  some  principle 
in  common  with  the  audience  which  he  addresses.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  has  only  one  recommendation  to  make, 
and  it  is  of  a  negative  character.  "  It  is  not  on  the 
"  question  of  the  franchise  that  the  Conservatives  should 
"  join  battle  with  the  Radicals."  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
servative party,  having  already  been  hopelessly  weakened, 
would  do  well  to  commit  suicide  by  surrendering  what 
remains  of  county  representation  to  Radical  demagogues. 
It  is  not  a  recommendation  of  such  a  course  that  the 
moderate  Liberals  would  be  equally  injured  by  the  degra- 
dation of  the  county  franchise. 

The  political  opinions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  less 
remote  from  real  life  and  from  possibility ;  and  indeed 
the  paper  expresses  with  perfect  fidelity  the  prevailing 
fear  which  a  genuine  Whig  attempts  in  vain  to  combat 
by  conventional  professions  of  confidence.    A  list  of  the 


Whig  members  of  the  Government,  which  includes,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  argument,  the  names 
of  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ike  land,  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  justify  the 
cheerful  doctrine  which  was  propounded  in  the  same 
periodical  three  months  ago.  It  seemed  that  Lord 
CFSSELL,  faithful  in  his  later  years  to  the  deepest  con- 
viction of  his  prime,  had  not  long  before  his  death 
assured  the  writer  that,  whenever  the  Liberal  party  was 
reconstituted,  it  would  be  on  a  Whig  basis.  The 
majority  of  the  present  Ministers  still  belong  to  the  old 
Liberal  party  ;  and  the  Reviewer  condescends  to  "  attach 
"  great  value  to  the  advice  and  co-operation "  of  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles- 
Dilke,  and  Mr.  Mundella.  "  But  their  opinions  are  not 
"  the  dominant  principle  of  the  present  Ministry."  Mr. 
Forster  might  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  advanced 
politicians,  though  it  is  true  that  until  lately  there 
seemed  to  be  reason  for  relying  on  his  prudence  and 
moderation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  rest  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  originating  subversive  legislation  ; 
but  it  is  no  secret  that  the  measures  which  are  already 
introduced,  combined  with  threats  of  ulterior  innovation, 
have  irritated  and  deeply  alarmed,  not  only  timid  Conser- 
vatives, but  every  Liberal  who  is  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  property.  There  have  been  Cabinets  in  which 
several  independent  Ministers  controlled  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  policy  of  their  chief.  In  a  remarkable  letter  to 
Lord  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston  reminded  him  that,  with 
colleagues  of  great  ability  and  high  political  rank,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  for  one  or  two  leaders  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  Government ;  "  as  you  and  I  might  have 
"  done"  in  such  a  Cabinet  as  that  which  was  ruled  by 
Pitt.  In  the  present  Ministry  there  are  several  members 
of  high  Parliamentary  position,  but  they  are  collectively 
powerless  if  they  resist  the  impulse  given  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  alone,  like  Zeus  in  the  Iliad,  is  stronger  than 
all  of  them  put  together,  not  only  and  not  mainly  through 
superiority  of  ability  and  wisdom,  but  because  he  has  the 
multitude  at  his  back.  The  constituencies  are  now  the 
masters  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  through  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  other  managers  of  the  Radical  organiza- 
tion Mr.  Gladstone  can  bring  the  opinion  of  the  Liberal 
Associations  to  bear  against  resistance  or  hesitation.  The 
Three  Hundreds  and  Five  Hundreds  who  were  originally 
charged  with  the  manipulation  of  elections  have  already 
assumed  the  character  of  permanent  committees,  which  re- 
monstrate with  their  members  as  often  as  they  display  any 
decided  independence. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Whig  members  of 
the  Cabinet  approve  of  the  characteristic  measures  which 
are  loudly  applauded  by  the  extreme  faction.  The  ablest 
journalist  of  the  party  of  movement  lately  boasted,  with 
perfect  justice,  that  the  first  Session  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment promised  to  be  the  commencement  of  an  epoch  of 
organic  change.  None  of  the  Bills  which  have  been  de- 
bated are  of  the  first  importance ;  but  the  legislation 
of  the  Government  is  directed  to  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property.  Having  endeavoured  to  reassure 
himself  by  the  names  of  Ministers  of  high  social  rank 
and  of  acknowledged  moderation,  the  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  cannot  help  objecting  in  detail  to  nearly 
ail  the  acts  and  measures  which  the  Whigs  are  powerless 
to  prevent.  He  is  naturally  indignant  at  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's reply  to  "  a  deputation  of  foolish  tradesmen  who 
"  came  to  protest  against  the  liberty  of  trading  in  Co- 
"  operative  Stores."  A  measure  introduced  by  the  Whig 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  remit 
penalties  incurred  by  refusal  to  vaccinate  children  "  is 
"  still  more  indefensible.  It  is  a  criminal  surrender  of  a 
"  public  duty  to  a  most  mischievous  agitation."  In  this 
case  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  Mr.  Dodson,  who 
has  since  been  temporarily  excluded  from  Parliament,  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  one  of  the  numerous 
postcards  which  conceded  the  abolition  of  as  many  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  intimated 
his  belief  that  penalties  on  the  diffusion  of  a  dangerous 
disease  were  unjustifiable  infringements  of  freedom.  The 
Whig  apologist  further  notices  the  fact  that  "  Ministers 
"  have  found  themselves  voting  in  the  minority  on  several 
"  occasions,  such  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  and  Mr.  Pease's 
"  resolutions  on  the  sale  of  liquors,  and  the  first  resolution 
"  to  exclude  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  taking  the  oath."  No- 
mention  is  made  of  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  which  was 
not  only  vicious  in  principle,  but  profoundly  distasteful  to 
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all  landowners  nnd  to  all  Sportsmen,  including  probably 
a  majority  of  1  ho  Ministers.  Tho  deliberate  alTronts  winch 
wero  offered  to  country  gentlemen  in  tho  opening  speoeh 
of  the  mover  have  since  been  applauded  by  nn  able  partisan 
on  tho  ground  that  tho  only  chance  of  passing  such  a  Bill 
is  to  frighten  its  opponents. 

Finally  the  Reviewer  concurs  with  every  member  of  tho 
political  connexion  to  which  he  belongs  in  condemning  the 
Irish  Disturbance  Bill,  which  will  nevertheless  bo  forced 
through  tho  Commons  by  tho  Cabinet  which  contains  so 
many  ornamental  names.  "  Tho  welfare  of  tho  people,  now 
"  and  hereafter,  and  not  tho  clamour  and  exigencies  of 
"  party,  must  bo  the  rulo  and  object  of  a  wise  Government, 
"  and  they  can  never  bo  departed  from  with  impunity. 
"  The  resignation  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  ono  of 
"  tho  ablest  and  most  consistent  representatives  of  Whig 
"  principles  by  character  and  by  descent,  is  a  striking 
*'  confirmation  of  theso  remarks,  and  it  occurs  at  tho  mo- 
*'  ment  when  we  close  theso  pages."  If  the  publication 
had  been  delayed  to  the  ond  of  the  Session,  the  writer's 
just  remarks  might  perhaps  have  received  additional  con- 
firmation. The  previous  remark  that  tho  Liberal  party 
has  been  reconstructed  on  a  Whig  basis  receives  no 
confirmation  in  any  comment  on  the  measures  of  the 
Government.  As  to  foreign  policy,  the  writer  truly 
says  that  the  critical  state  of  affairs  at  Constantinople 
"  is  fraught  with  danger  and  difficulty,  not  only  to 
"  Turkey,  but  to  Europe."  For  these  complications  the 
Government  is  only  responsible  if  it  has  made  a  cate- 
gorical demand  of  the  Porte,  without  concerting  effec- 
tive measures  to  ensure  submission  ;  but  the  risk  of 
war  is  alarming,  though  it  may  not  have  been  created 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville.  For  the  crude 
and  dangerous  character  of  domestic  legislation  the 
Government  is  exclusively  responsible ;  but  those  who  are 
unable  to  share  the  professed  complacency  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  have  at  present  no  remedy  to  suggest.  Wise 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  would  be  the  best 
palliative;  but  of  late  the  conduct  of  debate  has  been 
usurped  by  young  adventurers  who  are  only  anxious  to 
distinguish  themselves  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries  at 
the  risk  of  entitling  the  victims  of  obstrnction  to  sym- 
pathy. The  cautions  and  provident  policy  by  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  built  up  the  Conservative  party  after  the 
Reform  Bill  has  no  competent  imitator  in  the  present  day. 
It  is  possible  that  after  a  time  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
may  succeed  in  restoring  discipline,  and  in  preparing  the 
party  to  profit  by  its  identity  of  opinion  with  the  Whigs, 
including  perhaps  half  the  Cabinet. 


U  AFGHANISTAN. 

IT  is  seldom  that  a  Minister  has  made  an  answer  to  a 
question  which  is  likely  to  meet  with  such  general 
approval  as  Lord  Hartington's  answer  to  Mr.  Onslow  on 
Thursday  night.  "  The  position  of  Afghanistan,"  said  the 
Indian  Secretary,  "  is  somewhat  critical."  It  is  so 
critical,  apparently,  that  the  Indian  authorities  objected  to 
anything  being  said  about  it  nntil  the  result  of  a  durbar 
held  that  day  was  also  made  known.  The  mystery  attach- 
ing to  this  reply  is  somewhat  removed  by  the  contents  of 
a  Daily  News  telegram,  published  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  Lord  Hartington's  answer  was  given.  At 
this  momentous  durbar,  it  seems,  if  this  telegram  is 
to  be  trusted,  nothing  less  than  the  adoption  of  Abdul 
Rahman  as  the  English  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Afghanistan  was  to  be  announced,  and  the  natives  of  that 
sorely  divided  country  were  to  be  informed  that  thence- 
forward Great  Britain  washed  her  hands  of  Afghan  State 
affairs.  Even  this  information  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired  as  to  the  policy  adopted,  or  to  be  adopted,  in  re- 
ference to  the  turbulent  regions  west  of  the  scientific 
frontier  or  its  substitute.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
about  six  weeks  ago  a  question  was  addressed  to 
Lord  Hartington  on  the  subject— a  question  which  was 
answered  with  commendable  caution  and  reticence.  Lord 
Hartington  himself  was  always  a  judicious  and  reasonable 
questioner  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  he  might  plead  that, 
his  own  withers  being  unwrung,  the  galls  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  did  not  particularly  concern  him.  Cer- 
tainly the  answer  to  which  we  have  referred  was  one 
which  would  have  been  loudly  grumbled  at  by  the 
advocates    of   an    impossible    freedom   of    speech  on 


tho  part  of  Governments.  But,  cautious  as  it  was, 
it  allowed  a  glimpse  to  bo  obtained  of  at  least 
two  important,  principles  which  wero  to  govern  tho 
Afghan  policy  of  tho  new  Government,  and  which  wero 
enough  to  distinguish  this  policy  from  that  of  the  la  it 
Government.  Lord  IIaiiti nutun  hinted  pretty  plainly 
that  tho  first  desiro  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  was 
to  got  out  of  Afghanistan.  Ho  safeguarded  this  some- 
what dangerous  statement  by  tho  addition  that  they  con- 
sidered it  a  sine  qua  mm  of  departure  that  something  like 
a-  stable  Administration  should  bo  left  behind.  It  is  in  tho 
light  of  this  statement  that  wo  must  read  tho  romarkablo 
news  which  has  been  recently  received,  and  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  the  reading  is  beset  with  not  a  few  dilli- 
culties.  Tho  statement  that  from  Thursday  last  forward 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  State  affairs  in  Afghan- 
istan would  be  welcome  if  it  could  be  implicitly  relied 
ujion. 

The  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  are  as  follows. 
Three  sons  and  ono  grandson  of  the  late  Siiere  Ali  are,  or 
have  been,  candidates  for  the  Ameership  of  the  geo- 
graphical expression  Afghanistan.  A  namesake  of  that  ill- 
fated  Prince,  but  a  member  of  a  different  and  hostile  clan,  is 
actually,  and  by  English  recognition,  ruler  of  Candahar, 
not  the  least  important  element  in  this  expression.  Theso 
five  persons  are  Yakoob  Khan,  ex- Ameer  and  compulsory 
guest  of  England  ;  Ayoub  Khan,  ruler  of  Herat,  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  certain  revolted  military  chiefs,  and  at  present, 
as  far  as  is  known,  invader  of  Candahar  ;  Abdul  Rahman 
Khan,  lately  a  guest  of  Russia,  and  seised  actually,  if  not 
formally,  of  Afghan,  Turkestan,  and  Kohistan ;  Musa 
Khan,  son  of  Yakoob,  and  cloak  to  the  ambitious  move- 
ments of  the  fanatic  Mushk-i-Alum  and  the  condottiere 
Mahomed  Jan;  and,  lastly,  Shere  Ali,  the  ruling  Wali  of 
Candahar.  Shere  Ali's  troops,  on  the  march  against 
Ayoub,  have  just  mutinied  against  him,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  his  authority  can  stand  without  Eng- 
lish bayonets.  Ayoub,  as  already  mentioned,  is  little  more 
than  a  puppet  representing  the  unknown  quantity  Herat, 
and  is  on  the  verge  of  actual  collision  with  our  troops. 
Yakoob  is  at  present  out  of  the  running ;  and  the  chief 
partisans  of  Musa  have  nominally  submitted,  or  are 
on  the  point  of  nominally  submitting,  to  Abdul 
Rahman.  Meanwhile  our  own  position  is  both  ano- 
malous and  unpleasant.  We  are  perpetually  teach- 
ing lessons  to  casual  gatherings  of  Afghan  tribesmen, 
with  some  loss  to  ourselves,  with  immense  loss  to  the 
enemy,  and,  it  may  be  without  too  much  audacity  con- 
jectured, with  no  very  marked  increase  of  the  vanishing 
quantity  of  Afghan  affection  towards  ourselves.  The 
expense  of  the  war  is  enormous,  especially  since  the 
officers  who  conduct  the  non-military  operations  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  subsidizing  enemies  in  order  that 
they  may  become  friends,  and  of  subsidizing  friends  in  order 
that  they  may  not  become  enemies.  The  Government  won 
their  way  to  power  by  condemning  the  Afghan  war,  and 
they  have,  since  they  were  securely  seated  in  Downing 
Street,  asserted  their  intention  to  cut  themselves  loose 
from  the  whole  affair  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  Of 
positive  assurances  there  is  nothing  to  bind  them  except  the 
two  principles  which  we  have  already  extracted  from  Lord 
Hartington's  former  answer,  and  therefore  they  can  most 
fairly  be  judged  by  confining  the  attention  to  these  two 
principles.  We  shall  assume  that  the  retention  of  power 
by  the  new  Wali  of  Candahar,  whose  position  guarantees 
us  the  possession  of  what  has  been  called  rightly  or 
wrongly  the  glacis  of  India,  is  an  integral  part  of  their 
policy,  and  that  Abdul  Rahman  has  accepted  this.  We 
shall  suppose  for  the  moment  that  they  believe  the  sub- 
mission of  the  fanatic  Mushk-i-Alum,  of  the  warlike 
Mahomed  Jan,  and  of  the  formidable  Ghilzai  chief  Azma- 
tullah  to  be  authentic  and  genuine.  The  question  then 
remains  whether  the  immediate  acceptance  of  Abdul 
Rahman  is  wise  or  not. 

To  some  uncompromising  persons  this  question  would 
be  settled  offhand  in  the  negative  by  the  reflection  that 
Abdul  Rahman  is  a  protege  of  Russia.  This,  however, 
would  be  to  take  altogether  too  summary  a  view  of 
the  matter.  Fortunately  we  do  not  possess  a  mono- 
poly of  Afghan  ingratitude;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Abdul  Rahman  may  disappoint  his  dubious  bene- 
factors. But  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  matter. 
The  real  point  of  importance,  and  the  point  which 
in  the  present  temper  of  too  large  a  part  of  the  nation^ 
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is  likely  to  receive  very  little  attention,  is  whether  the 
conditions  precedent  of  the  recognition  are  or  are  not 
likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Are  we  likely  by  this  offhand 
acknowledgment  of  Abdul  Rahman  to  get  out  of  the 
country  speedily  and  cheaply  ?  Are  we  likely  by  the  same 
expedient  to  secure  the  authority  and  the  friendship  of 
this  hitherto  rather  dubiously  famed  Pretender  ?  The 
Government  have  not  yet  given  satisfactory  answers  to 
these  all-important  questions,  and  it  is  even  doubtful- 
whether  it  is  in  their  power  to  give  such  answers.  It  is 
as  impossible  at  the  present  moment  for  any  single  person 
to  answer  for  the  disposition,  much  niore  for  the  fidelity,  of 
the  clans  of  Afghanistan  as  it  was  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  for  any  single  person  to  answer  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
clans  of  Northern  Scotland.  Lord  Hartington,  on  the  occa- 
sion more  than  once  referred  to,  alluded  to  the  dangerous  rapi- 
dity with  which  utterances  in  the  English  Parliament  reached 
Central  Asia.  Who  shall  say  that  the  chiefs  of  the  late  Afghan 
national  movement  have  not  heard  of  Lord  Hartington's 
own  declaration,  and  have  not  decided  that  a  nominal  sub- 
mission to  Abdul  Rahman  is  the  readiest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  inconvenient  and  hated  presence  of  the  English 
in  the  Cantonments  of  Sherpur  ?  Who,  again,  can 
guarantee  the  quiescence  of  Afghanistan,  even  supposing — 
a  large  supposition — that  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  centre 
choose  to  coalesce,  so  long  as  the  Herat  district  is  in  open 
revolt,  and  Candahar  is  held  in  a  dubious  and  disputed 
position  of  vassalage  as  regards  ourselves?  No  doubt  a 
partial  withdrawal  might,  under  the  conditions  indicated 
in  the  latest  despatches,  be  effected  with  comparative 
safety.  So  long  as  a  considerable  force  is  ready  to  work 
up  from  the  south  on  the  basis  of  Candahar  or  even 
Quettah,  so  long  as  the  all-important  ronte  whereby 
General  Robkrts  penetrated  to  Cabul  is  under  our  control 
and  strongly  garrisoned,  no  disturbance  in  Afghanistan  can  be 
of  more  than  temporary  importance.  But  does  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  two  conditions  enter  into  Lord  Hartington's 
plan  ?  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  obvious 
on  the  face  of  his  first  statement,  and  that  it  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  haste  evinced  in  this  handing  over  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  first  comer.  It  is  true  that  Abdul 
Rahman  is  much  the  most  likely  of  the  various  pretenders. 
But,  unless  a  great  deal  has  been  kept  back — and,  con- 
sidering the  too  well-known  faithlessness  of  the  Afghan 
character,  even  if  a  great  deal  has  been  kept  back — there 
is  as  yet  no  sure  reason  for  concluding  that  he  is  the  elect 
of  the  people.  Any  one  who  is  not  the  elect  of  the  people, 
as  we  know  from  bitter  experience,  is  likely  to  have  an 
exceedingly  unquiet  time  of  it.  Now  the  one  thing  which 
we  do  not  want  on  our  North-West  frontier  is  the  pro- 
verbial house  smoking  through  the  slates.  The  fact 
that  the  Afghan  war  interfered  with  the  first  Go- 
vernment which  for  many  a  long  day  had  secured  the 
unity  of  Afghanistan,  was  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  policy  of  the  late  Ministry,  just  as  the  fear  of 
Afghan  restlessness  was  the  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  it.  At  present,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  agree- 
ment, or  supposed  agreement,  of  the  Afghan  tribes  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Abdul  Rahman  is  complete ;  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  it  is  genuine,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  lasting.  By  the  adoption  of  a  very  cautious 
policy  of  retreat  on  the  chief  lines  of  our  occupation,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  force  ready  to 
act  by  way  of  Candahar  and  of  the  Peiwar,  the  dangers  of 
this  premature  recognition,  should  it  be  followed  by  an 
equally  premature  retirement,  might  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Otherwise,  it  is  but  too  likely  that,  after  spend- 
ing many  millions  of  money  and  many  hundreds  of  valuable 
lives  for  the  attainment  of  a  given  end,  we  shall  at  no 
distant  period  have  to  meet  an  unknown  supplementary 
expenditure  in  both  kinds  to  regain  what  we  seem  now,  in 
one  of  the  fits  of  hasty  disgust  characteristic  of  England, 
about  to  recklessly  abandon. 


THE  CUSTOMS  AND  REVENUE  BILL. 

AS  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  necessarily  takes  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Bill  giving  effect  to  his  financial  pro- 
posals, the  debates  that  this  Bill  provokes  have  one  kind 
of  superiority  which  raises  them  above  the  usual  Parlia- 
mentary level.  Every  speaker  knows  that  he  is  speaking 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  that  is,  to  the  statesman  who,  since 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  been  recognized  as 


the  greatest  master  of  English  finance.  No  one,  there- 
fore, likes  to  speak  without  being  prepared  to  show  that 
he  has  thoroughly  got  up  some  point  to  which  ho 
wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  public.  There  is  no  talking  for  talking's  sake. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  pre- 
sent to  give  an  answer,  to  listen  to  suggestions,  to 
announce  authoritatively  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  state  of  things  was  signally  illus- 
trated by  the  turn  which  a  discussion  raised  by  Mr. 
Hubbard  on  the  incidence  of  the  Income-tax  ultimately 
took.  Mr.  Hubbard  did  not  object  to  the  present  increase 
of  the  Income-tax,  but  he  wished  the  House  to  record  its 
opinion  that,  for  the  future,  the  Income-tax  must  be  assessed 
on  fairer  principles.  He  objected  that  the  tax  as  now 
levied  falls  with  undue  severity  on  men  whose  in- 
comes only  exist  while  they  have  health  and  strength, 
and  that  the  tax  on  property  is  levied  on  its  nominal,, 
not  on  its  real,  value.  For  the  purposes  of  local 
taxation  property  is  taken  at  its  rateable  value — that 
is,  an  allowance  is  made  for  necessary  outgoings.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Income-tax,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  pro- 
perty is  taxed  on  all  that  it  brings  in,  and  the  outgoings  are 
regarded  as  one  mode  of  spending  income.  To  these  objec- 
tions Mr.  Gladstone  answered  that,  in  many  ways,  no 
doubt,  the  incidence  of  the  Income-tax  is  inequitable.  But 
he  could  state  that,  thirty  years  ago,  he,  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  inequalities  of  this  incidence,  had  set  to  work  to 
plan  a  more  perfect  scheme,  and  had  been  unable  to  hit 
on  any  project  that  would  do  justice  to  every  one.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  incidence  of  the  Income-tax,  on  which  Mr.  Hubbard 
himself  sat,  and  before  which  Mr.  Mill,  who  strongly 
supported  the  view  that  the  tax  was  uufairly  levied,  gave 
the  most  elaborate  evidence  ;  and  yet  this  Committee  con- 
sidered the  proposals  put  before  it  for  making  the  tax 
more  equal  utterly  impracticable.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had 
many  successors  in  the  Exchequer,  and  none  of  them  have, 
been  able  to  hit  on  any  plan  for  carrying  out  what  Mr. 
Hubbard  wishes.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  for  years  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  they  all  unanimously  pronounce  that, 
when  they  wish  to  contrive  a  better  mode  of  levying  the 
Income-tax,  their  minds  remain  in  a  state  of  complete 
helplessness.  The  answer  to  Mr.  Hubbard  was,  therefore, 
that  he  was  proposing  that  the  House  should  solemnly  ask 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  what  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed  he, 
with  all  his  ability  and  experience,  could  not  manage  to- 
do  ;  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  finance  is  so 
great  that,  directly  the  proposal  was  put  in  this  shape, 
there  was  an  end  to  it.  Such  are  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  possessing  a  financial  dictator.  Non  pos- 
sumus  has  not  been  admitted  as  a  final  answer  to  the 
demand  for  reform  in  general  politics  ;  in  finance  it  seem3 
to  be  regarded  with  greater  favour. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Hubbard's  seconder,  Captain  Aylmer,  and  debated  by  several 
successive  speakers.  This  question  was  whether  it  was 
either  fair  or  necessary  that  a  penny  should  be  added  to 
the  Income-tax  this  year.  As  to  the  theoretical  fairness 
of  thus  burdening  the  Income-taxpayers  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  A  Beer-tax  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  Malt-tax, 
and  the  change  is  supposed  to  benefit  farmers,  who  will 
sell  inferior  barley  at  better  prices,  beer-drinkers,  who  are 
to  get  beer  a  little  cheaper,  and  the  general  public,  in  so 
far  as  the  Beer-tax  may  produce  more  than  the  Malt-tax 
produced.  The  cost  of  the  change  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
Income-taxpayers  alone.  They  are  victimized^  in  order 
that  their  neighbours  may  be  benefited.  All  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  to  say  is  that  he  must  have  the  money,  and  that  he 
does  not  see  any  way  of  getting  it  so  easy  as  that  of 
making  the  Income-taxpayers  furnish  it.  Here  again  Mr. 
Gladstone's  authority  comes  in,  and  a  docile  Pai'liament  is 
not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  Income-taxpayers  in  order  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
great  things  he  can  do  if  he  is  allowed  to  begin  in  his  own 
way.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  was  again  suggested  on 
Tuesday,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  do  without  the  money, 
encounter  a  deficit,  and  make  good  this  deficit  in  future 
years.  That  is,  he  might  have  managed  as  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  would  have  managed.  But  then  this 
would  be  to  substitute  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  finan- 
cial method  for  Mr.  Gladstone's.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  Liberal  or  Conservative  policy,  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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method  is  tho  method  of  Sir  Robert  Pbel.   Sir  Stafford 

Nokthcote  and  his  school,  of  which  Dord  GeOEQE  Hamilton 
is  tho  most  rising  disciple,  look  to  tho  present  eonifort  of 
tho  taxpayer.  What,  they  say,  is  tho  good  of  a  surplus  ? 
Tho  Government  onght  to  mako  tho  taxpayer  provide 
exactly  what  is  really  needed,  and  not  a  penny  more. 
If  thoro  is  an  unoxpeeted  call  for  money,  the  tax- 
payer should  bo  allowed  to  pay  it  in  tho  way  most 
convenient  to  him — that  is,  by  instalments.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Sir  Robert  Peel  havo  lent  tho  weight 
of  their  names  to  tho  opposito  system,  which  reposes 
on  tho  doctrine  that  each  year  should  meet  its  own 
charges,  and  that  tho  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
ought  always  to  contemplate  a  surplus,  because,  if  ho  is 
wise,  ho  will  tako  into  account  that  he  may  spend  more 
and  receive  less  than  ho  expects,  and  so  needs  a  margin 
to  meet  this  contingency.  The  nation  has  trusted  Mr. 
Gladstone  -with  tho  management  of  its  finances,  and 
therefore  naturally  his  system  now  prevails.  It  certainly 
is  not  a  system  which  exposes  thoso  who  uphold  it  to 
the  charge  of  hunting  after  popularity.  For  it  imposes 
great  immediate  sacrifices,  and  impels  the  taxpayer 
to  scrutinize  keenly  the  action  of  the  Government ; 
and  in  times  of  distress  it  needs  much  firmness  in  the 
Minister  who  adheres  to  it  and  makes  Parliament  ad- 
hero  to  it.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  correla- 
tive advantage  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself 
before  now  reaped  the  benefit.  The  remission  of  taxation 
is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  previous  imposition 
of  unnecessary  taxes,  and  the  taxpayer  is  apt  to  for- 
get his  indignation  at  the  loss  in  his  gratitude  for  the 
gain. 

There  was  a"  further  argument  against  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  Income-tax  of  which  Lord  George 
Hamilton  was  the  chief  exponent.  This  was,  that  a 
means  of  meeting  a  deficiency  need  not  be  sought,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  deficiency  to  meet.  The  Beer-tax, 
it  is  urged,  will  produce  so  much  more  than  the  Malt-tax 
used  to  produce,  that  this  increase  will  meet,  or  go  very 
far  to  meet,  the  cost  of  the  change.  Brewers  have  fur- 
nished the  necessary  statistics  to  prove  this;  but  then  Mr. 
Gladstone  declines  to  accept  the  statistics  of  the  brewers. 
He  has  made  his  own  calculations  and  sticks  to  them.  No 
outsider  and  no  ordinary  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  any  means  whatever  of  saying  which  sefc  of  cal- 
culations is  right.  Mr.  Gladstone's  calculations  must  be 
taken  because  they  are  Mr.  Gladstone's,  or  not  taken 
at  all.  The  public  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  accept  them  with  a  childlike  faith.  They  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  matter,  and  abide  by  the 
conviction  that,  as  somebody  must  be  right,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  any  one  else.  But  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  ran  a  near  risk  of  seeing  his  authority 
defied.  On  Wednesday  the  brewers  tried  to  get,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  getting,  a  change  in  the  Bill  referring 
to  an  extremely  technical  point,  that  of  the  estimate  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  wort.  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that,  if 
the  proposed  change  was  adopted,  the  revenue  would  lose 
bo  greatly  that  it  would  actually  suffer  a  diminution  by 
the  substitution  of  the  Beer-tax  for  the  Malt-tax.  On  a 
division  the  Government  had  only  a  majority  of  thirty- 
seven,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  subsequently  announced  that, 
if  he  had  been  defeated,  he  would  have  withdrawn 
the  Bill  altogether.  This  would  have  been  rather  hard 
on  the  Liberal  absentees,  who  could  have  had  no  notion 
that  the  fate  of  the  chief  financial  Bill  proposed  by  their 
leader  this  Session  depended  on  their  attending  to  uphold 
a  particular  figure  in  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of 
wort.  Only  188  understood  their  duties  properly,  so  that 
the  number  of  Liberal  absentees  must  have  been  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Liberals  present.  Nor  is  it  quite 
credible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  have  found  some 
way  of  giving  these  absentees  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
putting  this  specific  gravity  at  the  right  figure.  But  all 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  may  have  been  that  he 
must  have  his  financial  scheme  adopted  as  a  whole 
or  not  at  all.  This  he  is  quite  entitled  to  say.  He 
has  proclaimed  that  there  are  great  things  to  be  done 
in  the  reorganization  of  English  finance.  The  nation 
has  believed  him  and  has  shown  its  conviction  that  he 
alone  can  do  these  great  things.  Much,  therefore,  must 
be  accepted  simply  on  his  authority;  and,  although  he 
has  shown  himself  willing  to  make  many  concessions  in 
detail  both  to  great  brewers  and  also  to  those  who  not 


only  brow  in  cottages,  bnt  liko  tho  beer  they  brew, 
still  he  insists  on  getting  his  way  in  the  main,  and  probably 
ho  will  get  it. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

THE  Dean  of  Westminster  need  not  regret  that  he  has 
been  relieved  by  tho  House  of  Commons  from  a 
pledge  which  ho  could  not  honourably  havo  repudiated. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  that,  in  commenting  on 
tho  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  not  havo  re- 
ferred to  the  "  persistent  misrepresentations  and  savage 
"  menaces  which  have  hithorto  supported  the  agitation  " 
conducted  by  demagogues  speaking  after  their  fashion.. 
As  there  wore  some  good  reasons  for  not  erecting  tho 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  decision  may  be  moro 
conveniently  attributed  to  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  an 
ignorant  mob.  It  was,  at  the  worst,  a  pardonable  mistake 
to  share  and  recognize  the  sympathy  which  was  aroused  by 
the  tragic  death  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  while  he  was 
serving  with  an  English  army.  It  is  true  that  he  went 
to  Africa,  as  two  of  the  Orleans  Princes  a  few  years  ago 
joined  the  Federal  army  in  America,  for  the  questionable 
purpose  of  acquiring  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen 
the  character  of  a  soldier.  It  was  essential  to  his  object 
that  he  should  expose  himself  to  risk ;  and  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  were  extraordinarily  unsatisfactory 
and  painful.  In  the  first  hurry  of  a  regret  which  almost 
partook  of  tho  nature  of  remorse,  it  seemed  as  if  repar- 
ation was  due  to  his  memory  ;  and  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster might  well  be  excused  for  a  desire  to  soothe  tho 
feelings  of  the  Prince's  family  by  conceding  to  him  the 
honour  of  a  monument  in  the  Abbey.  It  has  since  been 
pointed  out  that  the  unfortunate  young  man^was  scarcely 
included  in  any  of  the  categories  which  raise  a  claim  to 
posthumous  honours  conferred  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 
Though  he  was  the  heir  of  a  great  historical  House,  he 
was  not  an  Englishman  ;  and  he  had  not  lived  long  enough 
for  the  opportunity  of  personal  distinction.  It  might  also 
have  been  foreseen  that  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory  would  give  occasion  to  factious  clamour,  on  the 
easy  assumption  that  sepulchral  commemoration  implies 
political  agreement  or  approval.  The  agitation  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  negative  precedent, 
which  may  hereafter  be  found  highly  convenient.  The 
future  exclusion  from  Westminster  Abbey  of  monuments 
in  honour  of  foreigners  ought  to  apply  to  foreign 
agitators  whom  it  might  otherwise  be  the  humour 
of  the  populace  to  honour.  Revolutionary  exiles  can 
scarcely  have  a  stronger  claim  to  monumental  records 
than  the  representative  of  a  dethroned  dynasty.  It  may 
also  be  well  to  check  the  indiscriminate  liberality  with 
which  the  effigies  of  Englishmen  of  secondary  eminence 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Abbey.  Great  men,  and  men 
of  doubtful  greatness,  have  become  so  numerous  that  some 
parts  of  the  building  look  like  the  yard  of  a  tombstone- 
maker  in  the  New  Road. 

The  declamations  against  the  young  Prince  and  his 
family  which  were  delivered  at  the  late  meeting,  and,  as 
if  by  adjournment,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  exhausted 
the  capabilities  of  bad  feeling  and  bad  taste.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  enforced  his  counsels 
of  moderation  and  propriety  by  asserting  that  Louis 
Napoleon  had  fallen  in  an  attempt  to  combine  with 
"  English  savages  "  in  an  unjust  war  against  the  Zulus. 
Notwithstanding  many  plausible  precedents,  voluntary 
participation  in  a  war  between  foreigners  is  morally  inde- 
fensible ;  but  the  principals  in  the  quarrel  may  be  dis- 
charging an  indispensable  duty.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
savages  were  acting  under  orders  which  they  were  bound 
to  obey ;  nor  had  they  either  the  right  or  the  power  to 
inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
fighting.  It  unluckily  happens  that  popular  philanthro- 
pists can  never  suppress  or  conceal  the  animosity  by  which 
they  appear  to  be  habitually  actuated.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  who  perhaps  intended  only  to  express  his  dislike 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  and  of  absolute  power,  no  sooner 
crossed  the  Zulu  track  than  he  was  at  once  tempted  to 
diverge  into  the  indulgence  of  a  bitterer  antipathy.  There 
was  a  keener  pleasure  in  vituperating  English  officers 
as  savages  than  in  visiting  on  the  memory  of  the 
Prince    tho    alleged  sins  of  his  father.     Mr.  Peter 
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Taylor,  as  might  be  expected,  was  more  extravagantly 
violent ;  but  he  only  shared  with  all  the  speakers 
who  have  joined  in  the  agitation  the  delusion  that  a 
compliment  to  a  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  must 
be  an  affront  to  the  present  Government  of  France. 
Napoleon  III.  never  thought  himself  entitled  to  resent  the 
close  intimacy  which  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family 
maintained  with  the  Orleans  Princes  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire.  Two  rival  dynasties  and  two  Repub- 
lics have  regarded  with  indifference  or  complacency  the 
hospitality  which  Austria  has  for  fifty  years  accorded  to 
the  Count  of  Chambord.  English  democrats  are  more 
Republican  and  more  French  than  the  French  Republic 
itself.  A  more  intelligent  delicacy  would  suggest  to  them 
a  doubt  whether  abuse  of  a  fallen  foreign  sovereign  is 
complimentary  to  his  former  subjects. 

Mr.  Briggs,  who  digressed  from  abuse  of  Napoleon  III. 
into  eulogy  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  happily  matched 
with  his  Irish  critic,  who  desired  to  know  whether  he 
would  erect  a  monument  to  "  the  butcher  of  Wexford." 
The  House  of  Commons  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  less 
irrelevantly  employed  in  a  discussion  of  Cromwell's  Irish 
campaign  than  in  an  impertinent  denunciation  of  the  late 
French  Emperor  as  a  conspirator  against  the  liberties 
of  his  countrymen.  Englishmen  of  middle  age  well  re- 
member the  mob  popularity  of  the  Emperor  during  his 
visits  to  England  and  the  characteristically  absurd  syco- 
phancy by  which  the  initials  of  Napoleon  and  Eugenie 
were  commonly  associated  with  those  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  not  altogether  dignified  to 
pass  from  exaggerated  adulation  of  prosperity  to  con- 
tumelious triumph  over  defeat.  The  French  are  still 
more  completely  estopped  from  accepting  as  complimen- 
tary to  themselves  such  ill-timed  tirades  as  those  of  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor  and  Mr.  Briggs.  They  condoned  by  over- 
whelming  majorities  the  successful  conspiracy  of  1851  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  they  welcomed  with  approximate  un- 
animity the  restoration  of  the  Empire.  The  awkward 
flatterers  who  assure  them  that  they  submitted  tamely  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  a  degrading  despotism  exercised  by 
a  vnlgar  criminal  are  the  most  offensive  of  unconscious 
libellers.  It  is  true  that  French  Republican  orators  use 
similar  language  for  the  purpose  of  reproaching  their 
moderate  or  conservative  countrymen ;  but  nations,  like 
private  persons,  assume  a  license  of  self-reproach  which  is 
consistent  with  resentment  against  foreigners  who  echo 
the  same  accusations.  The  fact  is  that  the  French  ap- 
proved of  the  Empire  as  long  as  it  lasted,  though  their 
sentiments  were  naturally  modified  by  the  wild  adventure 
of  the  German  war,  by  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  and  by  the 
capitulation  of  Pai'is.  On  the  eve  of  the  war,  in  the  spring 
of  1870,  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  population  voted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  against  a  comparatively 
insignificant  section,  which  included  all  the  Legitimists, 
all  the  Orleanists,  and  all  the  Republicans.  Flattery 
addressed  to  the  dominant  opinion  in  1880  becomes  an 
insult  to  the  France  of  ten  years  ago. 

Among  several  unsatisfactory  peculiarities  of  the  debate 
were  the  disposition  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  meddle 
with  administrative  questions,  and  its  readiness  to  yield  to 
popular  impulse.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who  may  well  be  ex- 
cused for  laying  excessive  stress  on  the  judgment  and 
feelings  of  the  class  which  he  specially  and  creditably 
represents,  stated  his  belief  that  the  workmen  in  general 
highly  disapproved  of  the  proposed  monument.  Work- 
men are  not  the  best  judges  on  questions  of  foreign  policy 
and  international  comity.  Mr.  Broadhurst's  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  Parisian  workmen  was  perhaps  more  relevant 
to  the  question,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  French 
artisans  arc  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  That  English  workmen  should  interfere  with  a 
trivial  administrative  detail  is  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  influenced  by  political  Clubs.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  avoiding  the  erection  of  an  undeserved  monu- 
ment ;  but,  if  the  country  is  to  be  governed  by  the  vague 
impressions  of  the  multitude,  the  value  of  representative 
institutions  is  already  seriously  impaired.  Even  when  the 
verdict  is  just,  the  issue  has  been  submitted  to  the  wrong 
tribunal,  and  probably  it  has  also  been  decided  on  erroneous 
grounds.  It  is  highly  probable  that  if  the  proposed  monu- 
ment had  been  designed  to  commemorate  an  alien  Repub- 
lican such  as  Mazzini  or  Garibaldi,  the  popular  clamour 
.vould  have  been  directed  against  the  opponents  of  the 
scheme.  Nearly  all  the  speeches  at  the  meeting  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  related  to  political  opinions,  though 


the  resolution  which  was  carried  properly  expressed  the 
true  objection  to  the  celebration  of  the  memory  of  a 
foreigner.  Optimists  may  find  some  consolation  in  the 
recognition,  even  for  mistaken  reasons,  of  the  historical  and 
national  character  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Clubs  of 
workmen,  and  the  exponents  of  their  opinions  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  intended  only  to  express  dislike  of  crowned 
heads  ;  but  incidentally  they  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  historical  tradition.  They  admitted  by  anticipation  the 
appropriateness  of  the  home  which  has  now  been  found 
for  the  monument. 


FOREIGN  CATTLE  AND  THE  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  consumers  of  meat, 
especially  in  the  Northern  towns,  would  have  their 
hopes  raised  by  the  recent  change  of  Government.  They 
had  been  taught,  or  had  taught  themselves,  that  the 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  cattle  imposed  by  the 
Privy  Council  under  the  directions  of  the  last  Par- 
liament were  a  principal  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
meat  ;  and  they  probably  imagined  that  the  business 
of  a  Liberal  Government  would  be  at  once  to  break  down 
the  barrier,  and  let  in  the  foreign  herds  which  would,  if 
admitted,  make  meat  as  cheap  in  these  days  when  wages 
are  comparatively  high,  and  there  is  money  to  pay  for  it, 
as  it  used  to  be  when,  from  the  lowness  of  wages,  it  was 
not  to  be  had,  however  cheap  it  might  be.  The  deputa- 
tion that  waited  on  Lord  Spencer  on  Monday  was  con- 
sequently numerous  and  important.  More  than  thirty 
large  towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  were  represented, 
and  the  show  of  members  of  Parliament  contained  the 
cream  of  the  Liberal  Left.  They  pleaded  that  foreign  meat 
was  good  to  eat,  cheap  to  buy,  and  only  kept  out  of  the 
English  markets  by  the  law  making  slaughter  at  the  port 
of  landing  compulsory  in  all  cases  where  the  country  from 
which  the  cattle  are  consigned  is  not  warranted  free  from 
disease.  They  further  contended  that  the  supply  of  home- 
raised  cattle  is  decreasing,  and  that,  unless  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  larger  importations,  the  supply  of  meat  will  be 
actually  smaller  than  heretofore.  It  follows  from  this, 
they  argued,  that  the  restrictions  have  failed  to  effect 
their  purpose.  The  theory  on  which  they  are  founded  is 
that,  provided  diseased  foreign  cattle  can  be  kept  out  of 
the  country,  the  production  of  healthy  cattle  at  home  will 
steadily  become  larger.  Diseased  foreign  cattle  have  been 
kept  out,  but  there  has  not  been  the  anticipated  increase 
in  home  production.  The  inference  is  that  the  policy  of 
restriction  is  an  injury  to  the  consumer  without  even 
doing  good  to  the  home  producer.  Foreign  meat  is  ex- 
cluded from  England  in  order  that  an  abundance  of  home- 
grown meat  may  be  raised ;  but  the  expected  abundance  of 
home-grown  meat  is  not  forthcoming. 

Lord  Spencer's  answer  was  highly  satisfactory,  if  not  to 
the  deputation,  at  all  events  to  those  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  administration  of  the  law  relaxed  at  the 
pleasure  of  particular  officials.  The  deputation  seemed  to 
consider  that  the  decision  whether  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act 
should  be  enforced  rested  with  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  That  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  meant  to  be  en- 
forced whether  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  agreed 
with  it  or  not  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them. 
The  law  has  made  certain  regulations  regarding  the  im- 
portation of  cattle,  and  it  has  authorized  the  Privy  Council 
to  apply  or  relax  these  regulations  according  as  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  cattle  disease  in  the  countries  from 
which  the  imports  come  shall  require  strictness  or  justify 
lenity.  The  spokesmen  of  the  deputation  argued  as 
though  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  matter 
were  absolute ;  and  they  possibly  hoped  that  a  Liberal 
Lord  President  would  use  this  authority  to  make  short  work 
of  all  the  restrictions  upon  importation  which  a  reactionary 
Parliament  had  imposed.  Lord  Spencer  soon  undeceived 
them  on  this  point.  He  explained  that  the  power  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  matter  was  limited  to  a  particular 
step — the  •  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  importation 
when  they  were  satisfied  that  the  cattle  imported  were 
cleau.  The  opinion  of  the  deputation  possibly  was  that 
this  order  of  ideas  should  be  reversed,  and  that  the  Privy 
Council  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  cattle  imported  were 
clean  as  soon  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  restrictions 
on  importation  were  inexpedient.  The  country  to  which 
the  controversy  has  most  reference  at  present  is  the  United 
States.    Soon  after  the  Act  was  passed  it  was  found  that 
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diseased  cattle  were  imported  from  t.lio  United  Staler,  and 

tlio  restrictions  had  accordingly  to  bo  put  in  force.  The 

law  against  tlio  spread  of  disease  is  applied  in  tho  Unitoil 
Stales  with  all  that  laxity  which  tho  deputation  would 
like  to  sco  introduced  into  lOngland.  Sonic  of  tho  States  arc 
willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  keep  their  herds  clean  ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  one  State  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  stop  importation  from  another.  Tho  consequence  is 
that  all  American  cattle  lie  under  a  common  discredit,  and 
importation  has  to  bo  forbidden  as  well  where  tho  State 
does  its  best  to  keop  out  disoaso  as  where  the  State 
takes  no  trouble  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  certainty  that 
cattle  coming  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  will  bo 
freo  from  diseaso;  and,  where  tho  disease  is  pleuro- 
pneumonia, there  is  no  certainty  that  cattle  infected  with 
it  when  they  are  put  on  board  in  America  will  be  known 
to  have  it  by  the  time  that  they  are  landed  in  England. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  may  lie  hid  in  the  system  for  two 
months  without  its  presence  being  detected,  so  that  an 
infected  beast  might  be  imported  from  the  United  States, 
might  bo  passed  into  the  interior  of  England,  and  might 
have  communicated  the  disease  to  a  whole  county  before 
the  fact  was  discovered.  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
admit  American  cattle  would  be  tantamount  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  restriction.  It  was  a  modest 
request  to  make  to  a  Lord  President,  and  one  that  shows 
how  lightly  the  restraints  of  law  can  sit  upon  Radical 
temperaments. 

Although,  however,  the  conclusions  of  the  deputation 
were  more  than  questionable,  the  figures  on  which  they 
are  based  seem  unfortunately  to  be  beyond  dispute.  The 
supply  of  home-grown  cattle  has  decreased,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  imports,  though  it  is  decided  and  progressive, 
does  not  as  yet  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  deficit.  The 
cause  of  the  decreased  supply  of  home-grown  cattle  is  not, 
however,  to  be  looked  for  in  any  failure  of  the  restrictions 
to  keep  disease  at  a  distance.  Cattle  die  from  want  of  food 
as  well  as  from  disease,  and  when  a  farmer  can  give  his 
beasts  nothing  to  eat,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  sell  them  to 
the  butcher  instead  of  keeping  them  for  breeding.  To 
do  this,  as  Lord  Spencer  said,  is  to  live  upon  capital ; 
but  during  the  recent  bad  seasons  capital  has  been 
all  that  many  farmers  have  had  to  live  upon.  At 
the  same  time  the  diminished  production  of  English 
cattle,  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attributed,  tends 
to  make  the  maintenance  of  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion additionally  difficult.  Lord  Spencer  is  naturally  de- 
termined not  to  make  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act  an  instru- 
ment of  protection  to  the  farmer,  and  he  says  that  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  was  quite  as  determined 
as  himself  that  it  should  not  be  put  to  any  such  use.  When 
the  Governments  of  both  parties  are  resolved  to  treat  the 
Act  simply  as  an  expedient  for  increasing  and  improving 
the  supply  of  meat  in  the  country,  it  is  plain  that  if,  not- 
withstanding the  Act,  the  supply  goes  on  decreasing,  the 
policy  which  prompted  it  will  have  to  be  reconsidered.  As 
we  have  often  pointed  out,  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
requires  that  the  larger  source  of  supply  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  smaller.  So  long  as  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  meat  eaten  in  England  is  raised  at  home,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  protect  that  meat  against  disease, 
and  if  the  main  source  of  disease  is  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle,  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  must  be 
forbidden.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  meat  eaten  in 
England  ceases  to  be  raised  at  home  and  is  imported 
from  abroad,  the  argument  for  restricting  importation 
grows  weaker.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  point  might  be 
reached  at  which  unrestricted  importation  would  increase 
the  meat  supply,  even  though  it  brought  disease  with  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  consumer  to  go  with- 
out the  home  supply  altogether  than  to  put  up  with  a 
diminution  in  the  foreign  supply.  Long  before  that  time, 
however,  the  raising  of  meat  in  England,  except  to  give 
amusement  to  wealthy  breeders  or  an  exceptional  pleasure 
to  palates  whose  owners  can  afford  not  to  care  about 
the  amount  of  their  butcher's  book,  would  have  come  to 
an  end.  A  few  years  will  probably  show  whether  the 
English  farmer  must  give  up  raising  cattle,  as  he  is 
already  being  forced  to  give  up  growing  wheat.  For 
the  present  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  that  of 
the  English  producer  remain  identical.  The  momentary 
cheapness  of  meat  which  might  follow  upon  unrestricted 
importation  would  be  followed  in  its  turn  by  a  rapid 
spread  of  disease.  The  increased  importation  would  then 
still  more  than  now  fail  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  and  some- 


thing  like  a  meat  famine  might,  set  in.  The  theory  thai, 
if  all  restrictions  wero  removed,  tho  imports  of  cattle 
would  at  once  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  leaves  out  of 
sight  I  ho  necessary  delay  in  cattle  production.  Ah  Mr. 
JAMES  HoWAED  remarked,  in  his  evidence  before  tho  Select 
Committee  in  1877,  "  tho  agency  of  mothers  is  iri- 
"  dispensable  in  bringing  animals  into  tho  world,"  and  it 
may  bo  inferred  from  his  letter  in  the  Tiuns  of  Thursday 
that  tho  advance  of  scionco  during  tho  past  three  years 
has  made  no  change  in  this  respect.  In  default  of 
spontaneous  generation,  cattle-breeding  even  in  America 
must  bo  a  slow  process ;  and,  until  the  American  supply 
is  immeasurably  greater  than  it  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  tho  English  farmer.  Until  wo  can  afford  to  do 
without  him,  it  will  bo  prudent  not  to  let  him  disappear ; 
and  if  to  his  other  troubles  should  again  bo  added  an  out- 
break of  contagious  disease  among  his  cattle,  ho  might 
disappear  almost  without  our  knowing  it.  While  he  is 
still  with  us,  the  deputation  which  waited  on  Lord 
Spencer  may  find  an  ample  field  for  exertion  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  arrangements  by  which  American  meat 
is  distributed  to  private  consumers. 


EGYPT. 

THE  decisions  of  the  Commission  of  Liquidation  have 
now  been  formally  adopted  by  the  Khedive  and  pro- 
mulgated in  the  shape  of  a  law.  The  Treaty  Powers  have 
given  their  consent,  and  this  law  is  therefore  now  binding 
on  the  International  Tribunals.  Its  provisions  absolutely 
determine  every  claim  on  the  Egyptian  Government  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  so  that  Egypt  is  now 
free  from  the  inextricable  confusion  of  the  past,  and  has 
only  to  avoid  embarrassment  for  the  future.  The  basis  of 
the  whole  scheme  has  been  the  calculation  of  the  normal 
revenue  of  Egypt,  the  deduction  of  an  amount  from  the 
total  sufficient  to  cover  the  current  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  application  of  the  residue  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  various  debts  of  the  State.  It  is  impos- 
sible from  the  telegraphic  summary  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission  to  estimate  accurately  the  figure  at  which 
the  normal  revenue  has  been  calculated  ;  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that  it  does  not  exceed  eight  and  a 
quarter  millions  sterling.  The  sum  devoted  to  the 
administration  falls  slightly  below  five  millions  sterling, 
and  thus  an  amount  somewhat  exceeding  three  millions 
will  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest.  When 
there  is  a  surplus  beyond  what  is  taken  as  the  normal 
revenue,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  principal  of 
the  main  debt ;  but  it  is  the  punctual  payment  of  interest 
with  which  creditors  chiefly  concern  themselves.  Will 
then  this  interest  be  paid  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
with  decent  government,  Egypt  can  easily  afford  to  pay  it, 
and  that  very  satisfactory  progress  has  already  been  made 
in  beginning  that  reign  of  good  government  which  will 
enable  Egypt  to  bear  with  tolerable  ease  the  burden  which 
is  henceforth  to  be  cast  on  her.  A  Parliamentary  paper 
has  recently  been  published  containing  the  reports  of 
English  consular  agents,  brought  down  to  a  late  date,  as 
to  the  present  state  of  things  in  rural  Egypt.  It  discloses 
facts  most  reassuring  to  the  friends  and  to  the  creditors  of 
the  country  and  most  honourable  to  the  new  Government. 
Throughout  the  land  the  taxes  are  collected  without  co- 
ercion. The  whip  is  no  longer  the  arm  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
and  the  prophecies  with  which  Egyptian  society  has  so 
long  rung,  that  the  fellahs  would  never  pay  unless  they 
were  well  beaten,  have  been  completely  falsified.  Notices 
are  served  on  the  peasants  informing  them  beforehand 
how  much  they  are  to  pay  and  at  what  times;  and 
they  not  only  pay  cheerfully  and  readily  what  is  due 
when  it  becomes  due,  but  they  are  learning  to  look 
ahead  and  to  see  how  they  mean  to  provide  for  in- 
stalments which  will  not  become  due  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  are  no  longer  compelled  to  borrow ;  for 
the  main  reason  of  their  borrowing  was  that  in  the  old 
days  they  never  knew  what  demands  would  be  made  or 
when,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  suddenly  called  on  for  sums 
which  they  had  no  possible  means  of  meeting  without 
having  recourse  to  the  usurer.  They  are  able  now  to  cal- 
culate on  a  respectable  surplus  for  themselves  after  they 
have  paid  their  taxes,  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
this  change,  the  price  of  land  has  largely  increased,  being 
in  some  cases  double  what  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 
No  news  could  be  more  comforting  to  the  creditors  than 
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this.  Land  rises  in  value  because,  after  the  taxes  have 
been  paid  which  will  suffice  to  meet  the  claims  of  the 
creditors,  much  will  be  left  to  the  cultivatoi's,  and  there  is 
thus  an  indisputable  proof  that  Egypt  can  pay  what  she 
has  now  agreed  to  pay. 

In  planning  a  settlement,  the  first  care  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  to  secure  a  sum  "n  hand  which  would  place 
Egypt  in  possession  of  ready  money.  There  was  the 
balance  of  the  Rothschild  loan,  and  the  sum  thus  available 
has  been  increased  by  the  creation  of  5|  millions  of  Pre- 
ference Stock  to  rank  with  and  form  part  of  the  existing 
Preference  Stock.  The  holders  of  the  Floating  Debt  will 
receive  30  per  cent,  in  cash  and  70  per  cent,  in  Preference 
Stock  at  par.  No  reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  capital 
of  this  debt,  and,  if  the  telegraphic  summary  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  interest  up  to  the  middle  of  last  April  is  to  be 
capitalized  at  the  legal  rate,  which  is  12  percent.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  this  is  an  admirably  good  arrange- 
ment for  the  holders  of  the  Floating  Debt,  as  is  also  an- 
other provision  of  the  law,  by  which  the  mortgages  on 
the  domains  having  priority  to  the  inscription  of  the 
Rothschild  loan  are  to  be  paid  off  in  cash.  In  this 
favoured  category  are  also  to  be  placed  the  arrears 
of  salaries  and  pensions,  the  arrears  of  the  Tribute, 
and  the  sums  due  to  a  certain  orphan  fund  which  that 
father  of  his  people,  Ismail  Pasha,  devoted  to  his  own  use. 
A  sum  somewhat  exceeding  half  a  million  is  to  be  applied 
in  settlement  of  claims  made  by  or  through  members  of 
the  Khedivial  family.  Another  sum  almost  of  the  same 
amount  is  to  be  handed  over  to  theDaira  Sanieh  to  furnish 
it  with  a  working  capital  and  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  next  coupon,  which  has  been  endangered  by  the 
apprehended  failure  of  the  sugar  crop,  owing  to  the  un- 
usually severe  frosts  of  last  winter.  Lastly,  650,000?.  is 
to  be  borrowed  on  land  belonging  to  the  Government  in 
order  to  meet  claims  pending  before  the  International 
Tribunals.  Various  compromises  already  made  with  some 
principal  creditors  have  been  sanctioned,  and  thus  the 
general  result  is  that  means  have  been  found  to  deal  not 
only  fairly,  but  liberally,  with  all  who  have  bond  fide 
outstanding  claims.  It  must  be  owned  that  some  of 
these  claimants  have  come  better  off  than  they  were 
entitled  to  expect  if  strict  justice  had  been  done 
all  round.  Those  who  poured  their  money  into  the 
lap  of  Ismail  Pasha  in  the  last  days  of  his  extrava- 
gance get  more  than  those  who  gave  him  their  money 
some  years  ago.  But  the  Commissioners  have  had 
to  think  of  other  things  besides  strict  justice.  The  later 
creditors  were  in  a  better  position  before  the  International 
Tribunals,  as  they  could  get  judgments  for  distinct  sums 
owing  to  them  as  individuals,  and  the  Treaty  Powers — 
and  especially  Austria — considered  that  it  was  above  all 
else  important  to  uphold  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunals. 
These  creditors,  too,  had  a  much  more  ready  means  of 
using  diplomatic  influence  than  the  ordinary  bondholder 
could  command.  They  could  come  with  their  own  per- 
sonal wrongs  and  sufferings  to  their  respective  consuls, 
and  ask  individually  for  intervention  and  redress.  They 
have  clamoured  loudly  and  asked  boldly  and  persistently, 
and  the  result  has  shown  that  their  clamouring  and  their 
asking  have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  first  task,  then,  of  the  Commission  was  to  fix  a 
yearly  sum  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
which  Egypt  could  in  a  normal  year  easily  supply.  The 
second  was  to  get  enough  cash  to  settle  outstanding  claims. 
The  third  was  to  place  on  a  final  footing  the  different 
heads  of  Egyptian  debt.  The  Preference  Debt  has  been 
increased  by  about  a  third  of  its  amount.  Against  this 
is  to  be  set  a  sum  of  70,000?.  a  year  from  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  released  by  a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
contractors.  Further,  the  holders  of  this  debt  are  entitled 
to  look  for  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  railways,  which  constitute  their  special  security.  An 
offer  was  made  a  few  months  ago  by  persons  of  very  high 
standing  to  lease  these  railways  on  terms  which  would 
have  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  Preference  interest 
as  it  then  stood,  whereas  up  to  this  time  the  revenues  of 
the  railway  had  not  nearly  sufficed  to  cover  this  interest. 
The  Egyptian  Government  refused  the  offer  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  with  due  respect  to  itself  place  its  rail- 
way system  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  may  have  been 
right  in  making  this  decision ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  now 
knows  that  the  railways,  if  decently  managed,  would  yield 
much  more  than  they  do,  and  it  must  justify  its  exclusion 
of  foreigners  by  showing  its  own  ability  to  make  im- 


provements in  railway  administration.  The  Unified  Debt, 
which  is  the  main  debt  of  Egypt,  is  the  least  favoured  of 
any.  It  is  to  carry  interest  at  4  per  cent,  instead  of  7, 
at  which  it  was  originally  borrowed.  It  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  of  two  millions,  representing  the 
conversion  into  this  stock  of  the  short  loans — that  is,  of 
the  loans  which  would  have  been  soon  paid  off  if  the 
Moukabaleh  had  been  applied  to  their  extinction.  The 
arrears  of  the  coupons  of  the  Unified  Debt  are  to  be  simply 
wiped  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  special  securities 
assigned  in  1876  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  Unified  Debt  are  continued  for  the  benefit  of  this 
class  of  bondholders.  But  their  best  security  is  one  that 
no  Egyptian  law  could  possibly  state.  They  are  specially 
protected  by  French  influence ;  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment, unless  it  entirely  alters  its  present  views,  will  never 
recognize  any  Egyptian  Government  as  a  good  or  even 
tolerable  Government  which  does  not  somehow  manage 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Unified  Debt.  France  and 
England  may  before  long  agree  to  diminish  or  termi- 
nate their  peculiar  kind  of  intervention  in  Egypt ;  but 
the  Egyptian  Government  will  always  feel  that,  unless 
the  interest  on  the  Unified  Debt  is  paid,  intervention 
will  begin  again,  as  if  France  intervenes  England  will 
always  be  obliged  to  keep  her  company.  The  claims 
of  those  who  have  paid  the  Moukabalah  are  to  be  met  by 
a  sum  of  150,000?.  a  year  being  set  aside  for  fifty  years  for 
their  benefit,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  sum,  as  well  as  the 
tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  the  interest  due  to  England  on 
the  Suez  shares,  is  to  be  included  in  the  sum  assigned  for 
the  ordinary  administration.  One  account  says  that  the 
interest  of  the  small  Daira  Khassa  loan  is  also  to  be 
met  from  this  source,  while  another  account  repre- 
sents the  Khassa  loan  as  merged  in  the  Daira  Sanieh 
loan.  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  in  some 
quarters  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  bondholders  of 
a  particular  class  to  have  a  provision  for  their  interest 
made  out  of  the  sum  set  aside  for  the  Administration. 
Experience  shows  this  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is  the  Egyptian 
Government  which  collects  the  taxes  out  of  which  the 
Administration  is  to  get  its  money,  and  if  it  does  not  get 
as  much  as  it  desires,  it  will  be  sure  to  help  itself  first,  and 
its  creditors,  who  are  looking  to  this  Administration  fund, 
last.  Lastly,  the  Daira  Sanieh,  besides  having  a  good  sum 
in  ready  money  to  meet  bills,  is  to  retain  its  special 
securities,  is  to  pay  5  per  cent,  if  it  can,  is  to  have  4  per 
cent,  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  and,  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  fulfil  this  guarantee,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  out  of  its  taxes  enough  to  make  up  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  supplied.  These  are  very  favourable 
terms,  and  the  Daira  Sanieh  creditors  seem  to  be  among 
those  who  have  most  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  law. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  AND  INSURANCE. 

THE  Government  would  not  have  improved  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  if  they  had 
adhered  to  their  intention  of  mixing  up  the  two  questions 
of  compensation  and  insurance.  Both  ideas  are  good  in 
their  proper  places,  but  they  are  not  ideas  which  admit 
of  being  substituted  for  one  another.  How  incongruous 
they  really  are  will  be  seen  by  supposing  them  applied 
to  the  relation  of  railway  Company  and  railway  passenger. 
If  it  were  proposed  to  relieve  railway  Companies  of  the 
unpleasant  liability  to  make  compensation  to  killed  or 
wounded  passengers  to  which  they  are  now  subject,  pro- 
vided that  they  had  contributed  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
premiums  payable  to  a  railway  insurance  Company,  the 
public  would  certainly  object  that  what  they  want  is 
security,  and  that  compensation  gives  security,  while 
insurance  does  not.  As  it  seems  to  us,  the  public 
would  be  quite  right  in  thus  reasoning.  Compensation 
makes  the  cost  of  an  accident  fall  on  the  man  who  is  de- 
termined to  be  responsible  for  it.  Insurance  takes  the  cost 
of  an  accident  off  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  it,  and 
distributes  it  over  the  contributors  to  the  insurance  fund. 
Why  is  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  on  the  whole,  popular  ? 
Because  the  travelling  public  feel  that  it  supplies  a 
guarantee  which  they  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way 
that  the  railway  Companies  will  be  careful  to  carry  them 
safely.  The  railway  Companies  might  contribute  to  the 
railway  insurance  Companies ;  they  might  even  present 
each  passenger  with  an  insurance  ticket,  without  in  the  least 
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creating  this  Bonso  of  security.  An  accident  more  or  less 
would  not  matter  to  a  railway  Company  if  the  funds  ol" 
tho  insurance  Companies  were  the  only  source  to  w  hich 
an  injured  passongor  could  look  to  make  good  his  loss  and 
suffering.  The  knowledge  that  if  they  are  careless  (hey 
may  havo  to  pay  heavily  is  tho  only  means  of  insuring 
caution  that  has  yot  been  devised,  ami.  faulty  as  it  may  be, 
it  has  certain  obvious  merits  which  do  not  belong  to  tho 
insurance  plan. 

Those  considerations  are  equally  applicable  to  tho  pro- 
posal  to  make  provision  for  insurance  a  part  of  an  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill.  The  argument  is  forcibly  and 
succinctly  stated  in  a  memorial  from  the  executive  of  the 
Miners'  National  Union.  Insurance,  the  memorial  says, 
is  not  properly  directed  against  negligence.  It  is  meant  to 
guard  against  accidents  which  are  really  accidents,  and 
cannot  therefore  bo  guarded  against  in  any  other  way. 
Negligence  ought  to  be  met  by  a  provision  which  makes 
it  tho  interest  of  employers  to  avoid  accidents,  and  the 
only  provision  which  answers  to  this  description  is  one 
■which  compels  them  to  make  compensation  to  the  sufferers 
if  avoidable  accidents  occur.  The  workman  does  not  want 
a  money  payment  after  an  accident  has  maimed  or 
killed  him  ;  he  wants  to  have  accidents  which  may  maim 
or  kill  him  properly  guarded  against.  So  far  as  the  general 
principle  goes,  this  is  a  perfectly  sound  distinction.  Even 
the  employers  who  are  opposing  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  do  not  deny  it  in  words  ;  they  only  say  that  avoidable 
accidents  are  very  rare,  that  all  possible  care  is  already 
taken  to  prevent  them,  and  that  an  Employers'  Liability  Act 
can  only  lead  to  litigation  directed  to  prove  that  an  unavoid- 
able accident  might  have  been  avoided.  This  plea  makes 
employers  a  little  too  like  angels.  In  theory,  no  doubt, 
they  take  all  possible  precautions  against  accident ;  but  it 
maybe  doubted  whether  with  many  of  them  the  wish  docs 
not  stand  for  the  deed.  They  may  be  as  much  shocked, 
no  doubt,  as  any  one  else  when  an  accident  happens  in  a 
mine  of  their  own ;  and  yet  be  very  much  given  to  assume 
that  it  happened,  not  for  want  of  precaution,  but  in  spite 
of  it.  Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  proposed  to  make  em- 
ployers liable  for  the  negligence  of  men-  over  whose  en- 
gagement they  have  practically  no  control,  and  of  whose 
qualifications  they  can  have  no  knowledge,  all  that  is 
said  against  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  would  be  well 
deserved.  As  it  is,  most  of  the  arguments  against  it 
seem  to  take  no  note  of  the  fact  that  an  employer  may 
show  negligence  in  the  choice  of  a  subordinate  as  well 
as  in  any  immediate  act  of  his  own.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  of  a  large  employer  of  labour  to  exercise  as  much 
care  in  the  selection  of  an  agent  who  will  hold  the  lives 
of  many  men  in  his  hands  as  he  would  exercise  over  his 
own  conduct  if  he  knew  that  he  himself  held  the  lives  of 
many  men  in  his  hands.  To  make  him  do  this  is  the 
object  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  and  nothing  that 
has  j7et  been  said  on  the  other  side  has  convinced  us  that 
in  passing  such  a  Bill  the  Legislature  is  going  at  all  beyond 
its  proper  province.  Of  course  it  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  cases  in  which  the  negligenceof  an  agent  is  indisputably 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  devise 
words  which  shall  unmistakably  express  this  limitation. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  rather  a  question  for  the  draughts- 
man than  for  the  Legislature.  It  is  his  business  to  express 
clearly  what  the  Government  mean  their  measure  to  do, 
and  if  in  its  present  form  the  Bill  fails  to  do  this,  it  should 
be  amended  in  Committee.  The  sincerity  of  some  of  the 
objections  taken  to  the  details  of  the  Bill  is  made  a  little 
doubtful  by  their  being  used  as  an  ai'gurueut  why  the  Bill 
should  be  altogether  withdrawn. 

At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  a  good  system  of 
insurance  in  hazardous  trades  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Pease  has  drawn  in  the  Times  a  striking  picture  of 
the  different  position  of  the  families  who  have  lost 
husbands,  or  sons,,  or  brothers  in  the  Risca  explosion,  and 
the  position  in  which  they  would  have  been  if  the  ex- 
plosion had  taken  place  in  the  coal-field  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  In  South  Wales  they  have  nothing 
to  look  to  except  the  Poor-law  or  private  charity.  In 
Northumberland  and  Durham  the  men  who  were  killed 
would  have  belonged,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
local  Miners'  Provident  Society,  and  in  that  case  their 
widows,  children,  and  relations  generally  would  have  been 
entitled  to  considerable  payments  out  of  tho  insurance 
fund.  A  widow  would  have  received  $1.  down  and  13/.  a 
year  for  an  average  of  ten  years.  Each  child  would  bo  paid 
2s.  a  week  in  addition,  so  that,  supposing  a  widow  to  have 


two  children,  sho  would  receivo  9*.  a  week  in  addition  to 
hor  own  earnings.  Tho  represent  at  iveu  of  each  single 
man  killed  would  receive  12/.  in  one  snm  if  tho  sulferor 
wero  under  eighteen,  and  23/.  if  above  eighteen.  These 
benefits,  together  with  an  allowance  in  ease  ol'  permanent 
disablement,  may  bo  secured  by  a  payment  of  Ja.  a  month. 
Whether  this  sum  is  adequato  to  tho  demands  of  ono  or 
two  accidents  of  tho  scale  in  which  colliory  accidents 
now  for  tho  most  part  are  cast  is  hard  to  say;  but  tho 
miners  are  usually  ablo  to  pay,  if  necessary,  a  larger 
premium  than  this.  Wo  cannot  see,  however,  that  in- 
surance against  accidents  to  workmen,  excellent  as  it 
is  in  itself,  is  so  obviously  a  duty  of  employers 
as  to  make  it  expedient  to  recommend  it  to  them  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  motivo  for  a  workman  to  in- 
sure against  accident  is  direct.  Ho  foregoes  tho  uso  of 
tho  premium  in  order  to  secure  the  use  of  tho  money 
which  it  gives  him  in  case  of  accident.  But  what  is  tho 
motive  for  an  employer  to  insure,  not  against  accident  to 
himself,  but  against  accident  to  his  workmen?  None 
whatever,  except  the  desire  to  escape  liability  to  make 
compensation.  Now  cither  he  ought  in  justice  to  make 
compensation,  in  which  case  there  is  no  need  to  help  him  to 
evade  the  obligation  ;  or  he  ought  not  to  make  it,  and  then 
why  should  he  have  to  protect  himself  against  it?  Of 
course  if  an  employer  likes  to  make  a  contract  with  his 
workmen  that,  in  consideration  of  his  contributing  a 
certain  sum  to  the  insurance  fund,  he  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  compensation  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent happening,  that  is  another  affair.  Both  the  parties 
to  such  a  contract  are  perfectly  well  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests,  and  if  the  workman  likes  to  set  the  con- 
tribution which  the  master  pays  towards  insuring  him 
in  case  of  accidents  of  all  kinds  against  the  contribu- 
tion which  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  towards 
compensating  for  a  particular  variety  of  accident,  no  one 
has  any  right  to  prevent  him.  But  to  make  provision  for 
his  doing  so  by  a  specific  statute  would  be  a  perfectly 
needless  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  matters 
which  the  parties  concerned  are  perfectly  competent  to 
arrange,  and  are  likely  to  arrange  very  much  better  for 
themselves  than  any  one  else  can  hope  to  do  on  their 
behalf. 


READING  MADE  UNEASY. 

THE  Reports  of  the  School  Inspectors  which  are 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Education  Department  bear  out  with  unpleasant  uniformity 
the  observations  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  upon  the  kind  of 
reading  which  is  to  be  had  from  the  higher  classes  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Without  a  single  exception,  they  all 
tell  the  same  story,  and  that  story  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging character.  The  reading  is  bad  all  round.  The 
children  never  read  readily,  except  when  the  exercise  they 
are  going  through,  though  it  may  be  called  reading,  is 
really  recitation.  Even  then,  though  they  may  read 
readily,  they  read  entirely  without  expression  ;  and,  when 
they  are  asked  to  explain  the  meanings  of  the  words  they 
have  used,  they  show  that  they  have  not  attached  the  slightest 
meaning  to  what  they  have  been  reading.  A  long  string 
of  extracts  might  be  made  in  support  of  this  statement. 
But,  in  truth,  it  scarcely  needs  support.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered what  intelligent  reading  means,  what  are  the  obsta- 
cles to  it  in  the  class  which  fills  our  elementary  schools, 
and  what  is  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
overcome  these  obstacles,  there  will  be  no  room  left  for 
surprise  that  it  is  so  rarely  met  with.  The  power  of 
reading  intelligently  stands  for  the  power  of  reading  in  a 
way  to  give  pleasure  to  the  reader  such  books  as  are  likely 
to  fall  in  his  way  when  he  leaves  school.  However  short 
the  list  may  be — even  if  it  does  not  include  secular  books 
at  all,  but  only  the  local  newspaper — it  is  plain  that  it 
must  make  a  very  heavy  demand  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
children  in  elementary  schools.  Among  the  educated 
classes  children  learn  to  understand  and  even  use  words 
before  they  are  able  to  read  them.  Their  difficulty  lies  in 
identifying  the  letters  with  the  word  rather  than  in  giving 
the  word  itself  a  meaning.  Among  the  poor,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  spoken  vocabulary  is  immeasurably  mere  limited 
than  that  of  any  book  not  expressly  intended  for  very 
young  children.  Almost  every  word  that  occurs  in  the 
course  of  their  reading  has  to  be  explained  to  them  ;  and, 
as  they  do  not  meet  with  it  elsewhere,  they  have 
just  as  much  difficulty  in  remembering  it   when  ex- 
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plained  as  though  it  belonged  to  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. This  unpromising  state  of  things  can  only 
be  properly  dealt  with  in  two  ways.  An  immense 
amount  of  time  must  be  given  to  reading  and  the  oral 
explanations  by  which  reading,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  children,  must  be  accompanied,  and  the  books  read 
must  be  of  a  kind  to  give  the  children  the  help  which 
comes  of  real  interest  in  the  matter  read. 

It  is  here  that  the  question  touches  the  controversy 
recently  raised  by  Lord  Norton.  The  teaching  staff 
of  an  elementary  school  is  not  at  all  too  strong  for  the 
purely  elementary  work  which  has  to  be  done,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
staff  are  devoted  to  other  subjects,  and  these  sub- 
jects in  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  scholars 
are  presented,  the  school  at  large  must  suffer.  At  pre- 
sent two  things  are  being  attempted,  which,  if  not  in- 
compatible in  themselves,  are  certainly  incompatible  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  attempt  has  at  present  to  be 
made.  Such  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  every  child  in  the 
three  kingdoms  ought  to  possess,  and  some  smattering  of 
secondary  knowledge,  are  being  imparted  in  the  same 
schools  at  the  same  hours  and  by  the  same  teachers. 
Bat  they  are  not  being  imparted  to  the  same 
children.  The  secondary  knowledge  is  reserved  for 
the  minority  to  whom,  either  from  greater  quickness  or 
from  the  ability  of  their  parents  to  keep  them  longer  at 
school,  it  can  be  taught  with  some  chance  of  its  re- 
appearing at  the  day  of  examination.  The  rudiments 
alone  are  taught  to  all  the  children,  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  if  the  rudiments  are  insufficiently  taught,  every 
hour  diverted  from  teaching  them  is  a  wrong  to  the  chil- 
dren who,  but  for  other  demands  on  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion, would  have  at  least  another  chance  of  mastering  them. 
It  may  seem  that,  by  the  time  a  child  is  twelve  years  old, 
he  ought  to  have  learnt  a  good  deal  more  than  merely  how  to 
read  and  write  and  cast  accounts.  So  he  would  have  done 
if  his  education  had  been  carried  on  at  home  as  well  as  at 
school.  As  regards  reading  and  writing,  at  all  events  the 
education  at  home  is  of  even  more  importance  than  the 
education  at  school.  The  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
begin  to  read  something  for  themselves  very  soon  indeed, 
and  they  want  to  write  a  letter  to  a  mother  or  a  sister 
almost  as  early. 

The  children  of  the  poor  have  for  the  most  part  no 
similar  advantage.  Whatever  else  they  pick  up  at  home, 
they  do  not  pick  up  a  literary  vocabulary.  Conse- 
quently, the  work  which  with  other  children  is  spread 
over  the  whole  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  included,  has 
with  them  to  be  compressed  into  that  fraction  of  the 
school  year  which  is  actually  passed  in  school.  It  is  this 
that  makes  the  reasonable  advocate  of  popular  education 
so  jealous  of  any  additions  to  the  school  course.  He 
objects  to  anything  being  taught  which  can  conflict  with 
the  teaching  of  those  indispensable  rudiments.among  which 
reading  is  the  first  and  chief,  and  he  knows  of  no  test  by 
which  to  ascertain  whether  the  teaching  of  this  or  that 
other  subject  does  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  reading, 
except  the  fact  that,  along  with  this  or  that  other  subject, 
reading  is  thoroughly  well  taught.  If  the  reports  of 
School  Inspectors  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  there  are 
very  few  schools  indeed  which  conform  to  this  test.  In 
all  the  eports  which  have  been  printed  this  year,  there 
are  the  same  lamentations  over  the  miserable  inability  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  either  to  read  what 
they  see  or  to  understand  what  they  read. 

The  incubus  of  the  Fourth  Schedule  affects  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  in  another  way.  There  are  many  subjects  in 
which  a  good  teacher  can  make  up  for  the  faults  ot  a  bad 
book.  The  text  which  he  has  to  interpret  may  be 
barren  or  obscure,  but  ho  puts  so  much  life  into 
it  by  his  explanations  that  its  defects  do  the  chil- 
dren no  harm.  Indeed,  they  may  even  do  them 
service,  because  they  stimulate  the  teacher  to  improve  upon 
his  text,  and  to  trust  more  to  himself  and  less  to  the  book. 
But  in  reading  the  book  is  everything.  No  explanation 
of  the  teacher  can  here  be  anything  more  than  an  explana- 
tion of  the  book.  The  words  which  the  children  master, 
and  the  ideas  which  they  painfully  take  in,  must  bo  those 
given  them  by  the  book.  If  they  arc  not,  the  lesson  may 
be  an  excellent  lesson,  but  it  will  not  be  a  lesson  in 
reading.  Now  the  first  condition  of  a  good  reading-book 
is  that  it  shall  be  good  to  read ;  and,  unfortunately,  this 
is  precisely  the  condition  which  the  ordinary  reading- 
books  used  in  elementary  schools  fail  to  fulfil.    They  are 


not  good  to  read,  and  consequently  they  present  nothing 
which  can  induce  a  child  to  read  them.  We  only  wish 
that  the  admirers  of  "  extra  subjects  "  could  be  forced  to 
learn  a  foreign  language  from  a  reading-book  modelled 
after  the  fashion  of  those  in  use  in  elementary  schools. 
If  an  educated  man  wants  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  he 
begins,  as  soon  as  he  can  read  at  all,  with  some- 
thing that  he  expects  to  find  interesting.  He  reads  a 
novel,  unless  he  has  a  distaste  for  novels,  and  then  he  reads 
poetry  or  some  author  whom  he  has  hitherto  known  only 
by  repute  or  by  a  translation.  The  motive  is  the  same 
in  all  three  cases.  He  wants  to  have  the  necessary 
drudgery  of  mastering  a  foreign  language  lightened, 
and  he  chooses  books  which  he  thinks  will  lighten  it. 
Precisely  the  same  course  should  be  taken  with  children 
in  elementary  schools.  The  first  question  asked  about  the 
reading-books  in  use  in  a  school  should  not  be  whether 
they  contain  scraps  of  science  or  morality,  but  whether 
they  are  such  as  the  children  are  likely  to  care  for.  Are 
they  amusing  ?  Will  they  tempt  a  child  to  read  ?  Will 
he  be  eager  to  carry  them  home,  that  he  may  get  on  with 
the  story  ?  Of  how  many  reading-books  used  in  ele- 
mentary schools  can  any  one  of  these  things  be  said  ?  We 
do  not  know ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors,  we  should  fancy  of  very  few.  The  compiler 
and  the  chooser  of  reading-books  have  the  inevitable 
extra  subjects  in  their  minds,  and  their  judgment  of  a 
book  turns  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  paves  the  way  for 
extra  subjects.  It  rises  in  their  estimation,  not  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  readable  and  likely  to  be  read,  but  in 
proportion  as  it  gives  information  which  may  by  and  by 
be  got  out  of  the  children  in  such  a  form  as  to  secure  an 
extra  grant. 

The  great  sinner  in  this  matter  is  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  greatest  sinners  do  not  always  deserve  the 
most  blame,  and  we  admit  that,  in  this  case,  the  Educa- 
tion Department  has  only  walked  in  the  lines  marked  out 
for  it  by  Parliament  and  public  opinion.  But  it  is  the 
action  or  inaction  of  the  Education  Department  that  does 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about  this  disastrous 
state  of  things.  The  most  sensible  school  managers  are 
not  proof  against  the  magic  of  a  Government  grant.  They 
may  regret  that  Government  grants  are  given  for  such  and' 
such  things,  and  wish  that  they  were  given  for  such  and 
such  other  things ;  but,  so  long  as  they  are  given,  they 
will  wish  the  children  in  their  school  to  earn  them.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  want  the  money,  though,  if  they  neglected 
this  consideration,  they  would  naturally  come  off  badly  with 
the  ratepayers,  or  with  their  subscribers  ;  what  they  want 
still  more  is  the  credit  which  a  large  Government  grant 
carries  with  it.  To  expect,  therefore,  that  any  effectual 
reformation  can  come  from  below  is  vain.  So  long  as  the 
Education  Department  goes  on  offering  money  for  the 
kind  of  proficiency  which  at  present  finds  favour  with 
it,  so  long  school  managers  will  go  on  producing  that  kind 
of  proficiency,  and  children  will  leave  school  without 
having  learnt  to  read. 


BERE  REGIS. 

WE  remarked  not  long  ago  on  the  danger  there  is,  in  these 
days  of  rapid  travelling  along  great  trunk  lines,  of  England 
becoming  less  intimately  known  to  its  own  people  than  many 
a  foreign  country,  its  more  sequestered  nooks  and  corners  being 
apt  to  remain  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  know  the  Continent 
by  heart.  We  were  then  especially  referring  to  the  county  of 
Chester.  But  what  is  true  of  the  North  is  equally  true  of 
the  South ;  and  Dorsetshire  is,  we  imagine,  as  much  a  terra  in- 
cognita to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  as  the  County  Palatine. 
Girt  on  its  four  margins  by  railways,  the  whole  of  the  central 
district,  with  its  widespread  moorlands  and  swelling  chalk  downs, 
is  still  practically  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  There 
are  good  roads,  it  is  true ;  but  the  railway  has  driven  public  con- 
veyances oft'  them ;  and  even  those  who  can  atford  to  hire  a 
vehicle  for  a  long  drive  do  not  always  find  such  a  thing  attain- 
able when  they  want  it. 

Few  places  suffer  more  from  this  artificial  isolation  than  the 
once  market-town  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.. 
Formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  a  royal  residence 
from  the  days  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
made  a  free  borough  by  Edward  I.  in  1288,  and  touching  English 
history  at  some  not  inconsiderable  points  ;  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  South-country  fairs,  that  of  Woodbury  Hill,  once 
rivalling  those  of  Stourbridge  and  Waybill ;  the  resort  of  traders 
not  only  from  Exeter  and  Bristol,  but  even  from  Birmingham  and 
Norwich,  where  the  tolls  alone  brought  in  a  hundred  pounds  a  day 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor — Bere  Regis  is  now  almost  unknown  even 
by  name,  and  is  only  visited  by  the  cultivated  lew  whom  the  fame  of 
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its  unusually  lino  and  interesting  church,  iiilmiriibly  restored  by 
Mr.  Street,  tempts  across  the  stretch  of  bleak  moorland  which 
separates  it  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  Nor,  with  all  its 
historical  associations,  does  Mere  Regis,  though  somewhat  bettor 
than  "  Murray's  "  iloscription,  "  a  poor  place  of  thatched  cottages,'' 
oiler  much  that  is  attractive  at  first  sight.  Climbing  a  chalk 
spur  watered  at  its  base  by  ouo  of  tho  crystal  allluents  of  tho 
vivor  Piddle  or  Puddle — HO  mean  river  in  tho  eyes  of  tho  men  of 
Dorset,  which  lias  indicted  its  grotesque  name  on  a  whole  siring 
of  unlucky  villages  on  its  aider-lined  banks,  All'piddlo,  Tolpiddlo, 
Piddletronthido,  and  tho  like — tho  long  street  with  its  wayside 
hostelries  and  village  shops,  their  windows  full  ono  day  of 
earthen  teapots,  another  day  of  hobnailed  boots,  and  a  third  of 
bacon,  pervaded  by  that  mingled  odour  of  cheese  and  leather, 
coll'eo  and  soap,  "  et  omnis  copia  uarium,"  which  is  so  familiar 
and  so  indescribable,  certainly  does  not  present  any  object  to  detain 
tho  traveller.  We  must  add,  however,  that  the  local  joiner 
has,  bv  tho  neatness  of  his  tiny  tables,  made  a  name  for  himself 
far  beyond  that  usually  won  by  village  tradesmen.  "We  vainly 
look  for  the  stone-mul'lioned  houses  which  render  tho  villages 
of  tho  adjoining  county  of  Somerset  so  picturesque.  Nor  is  tabs 
surprising.  Not  only  is  building  stone  a  rarity  in  this  dis- 
trict of  chalk  and  sand,  but  Bere,  like  most  of  the  Dorsetshire 
villages  with  their  cob- walls  and  thatched  roofs,  has  always  been 
getting  burnt  down.  Tho  local  annals  tell  of  repeated  conflagra- 
tions, the  most  disastrous  of  which  was  in  178S,  when  the  vicar- 
age, the  parish  registers,  and  more  than  forty  houses  were  burnt, 
and  tho  church  was  barely  saved  by  the  exertions  of  the  people. 
The  extent  of  the  calamity  and  the  sympathy  it  evoked  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  nearly  1,300/.  was  raised  in  the  county 
alone  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

The  name  "  Bere  Regis  "  at  once  arrests  attention  by  its  sin- 
gularity, and  one  asks  with  some  curiosity  whence  it  comes  and 
what  it  means.  Such  questions  regarding  local  names  are  usually 
more  easily  asked  than  answered.  We  are  of  course  met  at  the 
outset  with  the  popular  fable  that  "  Bere "  means  the  drink 
brewed  of  malt  and  hops,  and  that  it  was  so  called  by  the 
ubiquitous  John  Lackland,  who,  in  spite  of  his  being  the 
very  vilest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
has  stamped  his  name  on  more  places  than  any  other  Eng- 
lish sovereign  save  perhaps  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  story  is 
that  on  one  of  his  irequent  visits  here— his  Itinerary  records 
at  least  fifteen — he  was  so  delighted  with  the  beverage  which 
was  set  before  him  that  he  decreed  that  the  town  should  ever 
thereafter  bear  its  name,  and  that  "  regis  "  should  be  added  to  in- 
dicate the  royal  approbation  of  the  Dorset  brewing.  Unfortunately 
for  the  popular  myth,  ths  place  bore  this  name  three  centuries 
before  King  John,  and  its  origin  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
Wrhat  that  origin  is,  philologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon. 
The  last  edition  of  Hutchins's  Dorset — now  almost  a  model  county 
history,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  a  local  bookseller,aided  by  unbought 
loving  labours  such  as  few  counties  could  match — derives  it  from 
a  word,  if  such  word  there  be,  in  the  proe-Saxon  tongue,  denoting 
low  scrubby  wood,  such  as  once  covered  the  whole  of  the  district, 
and  of  which  we  have  a  remnant  in  the  charming  oak  wood  be- 
tween Bere  and  Bloxworth.  Others,  ignoring  the  wood  altogether, 
and  regarding  the  present  naked  aspect  of  the  country,  both  down 
and  heath,  derive  it  from  the  Old-English  bacr,  bare,  open.  With 
more  probability,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  taking  a  wider  field  of  induc- 
tion— including  the  Devonshire  beres  or  leaves,  such  as  Loxbeare, 
Kentishbeare,  Aylesbeare,  Rockbeare,  &c. — sees  in  "  bere  "  the 
Scandinavian  root  "  byr,"  preserved  in  the  "  boer  "  of  the  Icelandic 
farms,  akin  to  the  "  bys "  which  mark  the  Danish  settlements, 
especially  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  "  Bere "  or  "  Beer  " 
occurs  frequently  as  a  local  name  in  the  West  of  England.  "  Beer," 
near  Seaton,  where  the  Danes  landed  in  967 ;  "  Beer  Ferris," 
"  Beer  Crocombe,"  in  Somerset,  and  "  Beer  Hacket,"  in  the  same 
county  of  Dorset — all  must  be  referred  to  the  same  root,  and  we 
think  Mr.  Taylor  has  indicated  the  most  probable  one. 

But  long  before  the  Scandinavian  pirates  occupied  the  country, 
Bere  and  its  vicinity  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  population. 
No  district  in  England  abounds  more  in  hill-forts — some,  like  the 
huge  entrenched  "castellurn"  ofBadbury  Rings,  of  immense  strength 
— earthworks,  pit-dwellings,  sepulchral  barrows,  and  other  traces 
of  a  very  early  habitation.  That  the  civilization  was  not  of  a  high 
type  is  shown  by  the  contents  of  the  barrows.  The  urns  contained 
in  Mr.  Durden's  most  instructive  collection  at  Blandford  are  of  the 
coarsest  unbaked  clay,  of  the  rudest  make  and  the  simplest 
manipulation,  and  of  articles  of  more  elaborate  workmanship  there 
is  an  almost  entire  absence.  The  Romans  also  have  left  their  traces 
here.  The  "  Via  Iceniana "  from  Old  Sarum  to  Dorchester  ran 
along  the  north  of  the  parish,  where  Roman  remains  have  been 
turned  up  not  unfrequently.  A  leaden  coffin  containing  a  nearly 
perfect  skeleton,  the  leet  covered  with  nail-studded  caligce,  was  found 
some  years  since  near  the  road  between  Kingston  and  Bere,  on  the 
supposed  site  of  "  Ibernium.''  In  Saxon  times  Bere,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, became  a  royal  residence,  and  gained  its  right  to  the  affix 
■which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  Beres.  It  was  to  Bere  that, 
according  to  Bromton,  Elfrida  retired  after  the  foul  murder,  either 
by  her  order  or  by  her  connivance,  of  her  stepson,  Edward  the 
Martyr,  at  Corfesgate.  "  A  worse  deed,'  says  the  Chronicle,  "had 
never  been  done  since  the  English  came  into  Britain,"  "Ad  quandam 
sui  juris  mansionem  quae  Bere  vocatur,  continuo  secessit  ut  super 
hoc  quod  fecerat  nemo  de  ea  suspicionetu  haberet"  (p.  874). 
and  here  we  may  place  the  scene  of  that  beating  of  the  young  king, 
her  ten-year-old  boy,  Ethelred,  with  big  wax  altar-candles,  there 


being  no  stick  at  hand,  when  tho  poor  lad  wept  for  the  death  of 
his  brother  which  had  given  him  tin!  throne.  "  Wherefore," 
writes  tho  Chronicler,  "  Kthelred  over  hated  wax  candles,  and 
would  have  none  burnt  before  him  all  tho  days  of  hi;)  life." 

Jt  is  a  long  leap  from  Elfrida  and  Ktholred  to  King  John,  but 
if  tho  intervening  sovereigns,  Saxon  or  Norman,  sojourned  at  their 
"  mansio  "  at  Bere,  their  visits  are  unrecorded.  John  appears  to 
have  had  a  great  partiality  for  tho  place.  It  was  neat  Corfo 
Castle,  his  favourite  stronghold  and  tho  scene  of  some  of  his  foulest 
atrocities,  where  Eleanor  "  the  Damsel  of  Brittany,"  Prince  Arthur'.; 
sister,  was  immured  for  years,  and  four-and-twenty  of  the  knights 
taken  at  her  brother's  Castlo  of  Mirabel  were  starved  to  death, 
and  in  which  he  kept  his  treasure  and  regalia ;  it  was  also  within 
easy  reach  of  the  soa,  which  with  the  restlessness  of  an  uneasy 
conscience,  ho  was  for  over  crossing  and  recrossing.  After  having 
landed  at  Studland,  on  tho  abandonment  of  tho  proposed  invasion 
of  Nonnaudy  in  1205,  ho  came  on  to  Bere,  where,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  25,  in  a  very  unusual  fit  of  piety,  ho  ordered  his 
bailiff  to  cause  "a  fair  crucifix  to  bo  set  up  in  our  chapel  at  Bere," 
"  Teste  meipso  apud  Beram  ";  and,  his  injunction  not  being  carried 
out,  ho  repeated  it  June  25.  Tho  monarch's  caro  for  his  personal 
comfort  at  Bere  is  shown  two  years  later,  when  by  an  order 
dated  March  9,  1207,  he  commands  that  a  kitchen — una  eoquina, 
often  in  those  early  days  a  mere  temporary  wooden  shed — "  be 
erected  for  his  service  at  Bere."  In  the  same  year,  July  2ud,  on 
his  iniquitous  exaction  of  the  thirteenth  of  all  movables  from  lay- 
men and  clerics  alike  throughout  the  land — so  nobly  resisted  by 
Archbishop  Geoffrey  of  York  before  the  Council,  fearless  of  the 
banishment  with  which  his  patriotism  was  rewarded — he  appoints 
this  as  the  place  of  reckoning  for  the  20,000/.  extorted  from  the 
realm,  "  paid  by  the  Justiciary  Fitz  Peter  into  our  chamber  at 
Bere  by  the  hands  of  Ralph  his  chamberlain."  With  John  the 
royal  occupancy  of  Bere  ceases,  and  the  manor  passes  for  a 
brief  space  into  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  whom  it 
was  granted  in  1259  by  Henry  III.  Ten  years  later,  when 
the  great  Earl  had  been  four  years  in  his  grave,  the  manor 
of  Bere  passed  to  the  King's  brother  Edmund,  who  the  same 
year  granted  a  moiety  of  it  to  the  Abbess  of  Tarent,  which 
gave  that  lady  and  her  successors,  "  a  fair,  a  market,  free  warren, 
and  the  whole  forest  of  Bere."  At  the  Dissolution  it  passed  to 
Robert  Turberville,  whose  family  had  been  possessors  of  the  other 
moiety  by  royal  grant  for  many  generations.  The  last  Abbess, 
Margaret  Russell,  lived  to  enjoy  her  pension  of  forty  pounds 
till  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth.  By  her  will,  dated  January  20, 
1567-8,  she  desired  to  be  buried  in  Bere  Church,  aud  bequeathed 
to  her  "  cousin  John,  Lord  of  Bedford,  her  piece  of  plate  double 
gilt,  and  a  great  ring,  which  my  Lord  of  Bedford  gave  her."  This 
"  John,  Lord  of  Bedford,"  was  the  first  earl  of  that  name,  the 
founder  of  the  great  house  of  Russell.  Could  one  who  had  so 
fattened  on  abbey  spoils  accept  the  deprived  Abbess's  cousinly 
bequest  without  a  qualm  ? 

The  Turbervilles  who  thus  on  the  Dissolution  became  possessed 
of  the  whole  manor  of  Bere  were  the  descendants  of  that  Pagan 
de  Turbida  Villa,  who,  coming  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
figures  as  one  of  Robert  FitzHamon's  twelve  knights  in  the 
picturesque,  but  in  its  details  somewhat  untrustworthy,  tale  of  the 
conquest  of  Glamorgan,  who  settled  at  Ewenny,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Priory  of  that  place,  to  which  he  had  been  a  considerable 
benefactor.  To  the  Bere  branch  of  this  family  belonged  good 
Bishop  James  Turberville  of  Exeter  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  on 
whom  old  Fuller  makes  one  of  his  most  detestable  puns  in  re- 
ference to  the  impoverished  state  of  his  see,  that  "  he  was  a  Baron, 
but  a  bare-one,  so  miserably  had  that  cathedral  been  pilled  and 
polled,"  and  who,  "  though  he  carried  something  of  trouble  in  his 
name,  showed  nothing  but  mildness  and  meekness  in  his  nature"; 
"  very  gentle  and  courteous,"  writes  Holiushed,  "  most  zealous 
in  the  Romish  religion,  but  nothing  cruel  or  bloody,"  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  light  the  fires  of  persecution  in  his 
diocese,  and,  while  he  grieved  sorely  for  their  heresy,  by 
every  means  in  his  power  shielding  those  who  had  made 
themselves  amenable  to  punishment.  "  In  an  age  of  troubles 
he  was  a  peacemaker ;  in  an  age  of  persecution  he  was 
mild  and  lenient ;  amidst  overbearing  prelates  he  was  an  ex- 
ample of  meekness  ;  and  as  he  showed  mercy  in  prosperity  so  he 
found  it  in  adversity  "  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  clamorous  demands  of 
Day,  Provost  of  Eton,  and  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  their 
sermons,  for  "  the  killing  of  the  caged  wolves,"  he  and  the  other 
bishops  committed  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy 
escaped.  Bishop  Turberville's  father,  John  Turberville,  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  Henry  of  Richmond,  and  a  month  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the 
grateful  monarch  with  the  offices  of  Constable  of  Corfe  Castle  and 
Marshal  of  the  King's  Household.  In  his  will,  dated  1535,  he 
desires  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Bere  Regis.  "Yn  my  own 
yle  before  the  ymago  of  our  blessid  Ladie,  yn  one  of  the  tombs  yn 
which  Sir  Richard  Turberville  and  Sir  Robert  Turberville  mine 
ancestors  hath  bene  buried."  He  further  directs  the  east  window 
of  his  "  yle  "  to  be  newly  made  and  newly  glazed  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  form  as  his  wife  and  executors  might  think  most  con- 
venient. The  Turberville  aisle  in  Bere  church  is  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave.  The  present  east  window  is  one  of  Decorated  style, 
of  reticulated  tracery ;  but  it  only  dates  from  the  recent  restora- 
tion, though  we  believe  it  is  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
tracery  which  was  found  built  into  the  wall  in  fragments.  The 
window  named  in  the  will  was  probably  that  in  the  east 
bay  of  this  aisle;  a  rather  singular  composition  of  five  lights 
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under  an  almost  flat  arch,  with  a  richly  panelled  soffit.  The 
original  glazing  having  entirely  perished,  it  is  now  refilled 
with  the  armorial  hearings  of  the  Turberville  family  and  their 
alliances  in  stained  glass.  The  aisle  contains  several  ancient 
tombs  without  inscriptions,  which  must  he  those  referred  to 
in  the  will.  Another  member  of  the  same  family,  a  ceutury 
later,  Sir  Troilus  Turberville,  was  captain  of  Charles  I.'s  life- 
guard of  cavalry,  and  was  killed  on  the  King's  march  from 
Newark  to  Oxford — his  last  independent  movement  as  a  sovereign 
at  the  head  of  his  forces — in  October  1645.  The  Manor-house 
built  by  Thomas  Turberville  in  1587  on  the  site  of  Elfrida's 
"  mansio  "  and  John's  "  hospitium,"  a  very  good  example  of  its 
date,  was  unhappily  demolished  a  few  years  since.  Only  one  gable 
end  of  the  mansion  remains,  built  in  as  part  of  a  farmhouse  in  the 
meadows  to  the  south-east  of  the  church.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  such  historical  landmarks. 

But  the  name  which  confers  the  greatest  celebrity  on  Bere 
Regis  is  that  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Henry  VII. 's  chief  adviser  in 
fiscal  matters,  and  the  introducer  of  the  system,  of  mis-named 
"  benevolences  "known  as  "  Morton's  Fork,"  or  "  Morton's  Crutch," 
but  more  honourably  known  as  the  patron  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
at  whose  table  the  scene  of  his  Utopia  is  laid,  and  as  the  Chan- 
cellor and  benefactor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Dean 
Hook  questions  his  being  a  native  of  this  parish,  stating  that 
he  was  born  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Milborne  St.  Andrews ; 
but  as  his  father  who  had  migrated  from  Nottinghamshire 
certainly  lived  in  the  parish  of  Bere,  at  the  Manor  of  Milborne 
Stileman,  we  may  safely  accept  the  local  tradition.  The  chapel 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Turberville  chapel  on  the.  south,  was  the  Morton 
chantry,  and  the  burial-place  of  that  family,  to  which  the 
Cardinal  bequeathed  a  maintenance  of  one  priest  to  say  mass  for 
twenty  years  for  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  parents  and  kins- 
folk buried  here.  Morton  became  incumbent  of  Bloxworth,  the 
adjacent  parish  to  Bere  Regis.  After  his  flight  from  the  disastrous 
field  of  Towton,  in  attendance  on  Queen  Margaret  and  the  young 
Prince,  he  was  attainted  by  the  victorious  Lancastrian  party  as 
"  John  Morton,  late  parson  of  Blokesworth,  in  the  shire  of 
Dorset."  Local  tradition  assigns  to  Morton  the  erection  of  the 
richly  carved  nave  roof,  which,  according  to  one  version  of  the 
story,  he  had  caused  to  be  executed  in  his  diocese  at  Ely  and 
sent  down  here ;  while  according  to  another  version,  contradicted 
hy  the  stvle  of  the  ceiling,  the  timbers  with  their  huge  and 
coarsely  fashioned  figures  were  carved  in  Rome.  The  character 
of  the  roof  is  quite  unlike  West-country  work,  and  bears  a 
sufficient  resemblance  to  the  noble  hammer-beam  roofs  of  the 
Eastern  counties  to  give  some  colour  to  the  Ely  story.  But  the 
design  is  far  too  clumsy,  and  the  execution  too  coarse,  to 
warrant  our  attributing  it  to  an  East  Anglian  craftsman.  It 
is  more  like  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  hammer- 
beam  roof,  and  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out  an  uncongenial  design 
only  known  to  him  from  description  or  inartistic  sketches.  That 
Morton  had  architectural  taste,  and  was  not  averse  to  be  consulted 
on  such  matters,  is  shown  hy  Prior  Sellinge's  letters  to  him  asking 
hi3  decision  as  to  the  form  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  "  longest  steeple  " 
at  Canterbury  Cathedral  which  he  was  then  building. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  Bere  Church,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable,  though  hardly  a  beautiful,  work.  It  isan 
ordinary  tiebeam  roof,  with  arched  braces.  The  singularity  consists 
in  the  introduction  at  a  lower  level  of  a  series  of  figures  projecting 
horizontally  and  intersecting  the  arched  braces  and  doing  duty  as 
hammer-beams,  where  no  hammer-beams  have  any  right  to  be. 
The  result  is  great  heaviness  of  effect,  the  timber  being  much  in 
excess  of  what  is  needed,  confusion  of  construction,  and  redund- 
ancy of  ornament.  However,  the  general  effect  of  this  long  line 
of  variously  habited  figures,  stretching  from  end  to  end  of  the 
nave,  the  colours  of  which  have  been  carefully  renewed  in  Mr. 
Street's  most  conscientious  restoration  of  the  church,  is  undeniably 
picturesque,  and,  as  Mr.  Street  remarks,  "  the  rude  magnificence 
of  such  massive  timbers  covered  with  a  rich  and  quaint  carving 
such  as  is  rarely  met  with  is  very  striking  "  ;  but  it  is  an  example 
rather  to  be  avoided  than  imitated.  The  naturalism  of  a  huge 
head,  with  fat  rosy  cheeks,  staring  down  on  the  congregation  from 
the  centre  of  the  eastern  bay — representing  the  head  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated— is  painfully  ludi- 
crous. It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ideal  of  the  desert  ascetic, 
macerated  by  his  long  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus.  The 
church  itself  is  in  its  main  fabric  Transition  Norman,  with  low 
pointed  arcades  on  cylindrical  columns  with  square  abaci.  But  it 
has  received  extensive  alterations  and  additions  in  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  times,  which  render  its  architectural  history  rather 
perplexing.  Every  ancient  feature  has  been  retained  with  such 
scrupulous  care  by  Mr.  Street  that — which  is  very  unusual  in  re- 
stored churches— its  history  may  be  traced  more  readily  now 
than  before  its  restoration.  A  strong  pressure,  we  believe,  was 
put  on  Mr.  Street  to  replace  the  old  chancel  arch,  of  inconveniently 
contracted  dimensions,  with  a  wider  and  handsomer  structure  ;  but 
he  rightly  felt  that  this  plain,  rude  arch  with  its  huge  squints — 
mere  inartistic  holes  in  the  wall — was  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  fabric  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  remove.  Few  churches 
needed  restoration  more  than  that  of  Bere  Regis,  with  its  pens 
and  boxes  of  every  shape  and  size  reaching  so  high  as 
to  hide  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  its  tottering  walls  and  its 
mouldering  root',  the  hiding-place  of  swarms  of  bats  which  used 
to  come  out  on  dark  afternoons,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
boys,  who  struck  them  down  with  boughs  of  trees  as  they  flitted 


eerily  about  the  church  and  dashed  in  the  faces  of  the  few 
worshippers  nodding  under  the  good  old  vicar's  drowsy  sermon. 
If  all  restorations  were  like  this,  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  would  lose  the  last  pretext  for  its  too  often 
meddlesome  interference.  Bere  Church,  it  should  be  added,  enjoys 
the  too  rare  advantage  of  having  all  its  windows  filled  with  stained 
glass,  executed  by  the  same  artists,  Messrs.  Hardman,  in  pursu- 
ance of  one  design.  The  Gospel  history,  commencing  with  the 
Nativity  in  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  and  culminating  in 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  east  window,  is  carried  round  the  church, 
finding  its  consummation  in  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
south  aisle.  The  grisaille  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  almost 
perfect  both  in  design  and  execution.  The  east  window  is  un- 
fortunately the  weakest  of  the  series,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a 
worthier  specimen  of  the  artist's  skill.  The  great  west  window  of 
the  tower— itself  a  noble  pinnacled  structure  of  Perpendicular  date, 
with  the  richly  panelled  belfry  arch  so  characteristic  of  the  west 
counties— contains  the  history  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  All  these 
windows  were,  we  believe,  the  gift  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  who 
was  also  the  chief  contributor  to  the  restoration.  The  monuments 
are  mostly  late  and  not  specially  interesting.  There  are  some 
coarse  examples  of  sixteenth-century  canopied  tombs.  One 
epitaph  of  the  end  of  that  century  deserves  to  be  read.  It 
recalls  one  of  Quarles's  "  Emblems,"  "  Tinnit,  inane  est " : — 

I  Skerne  doe  shew  that  all  our  earthlie  truste 
All  earthlie  fayers  and  goods  and  sweetes  are  dust. 
Look  on  the  worldes  insyde  and  look  on  me, 
Her  outsyde  is  but  painted  vanitie. 

Erected  and  finished  by  Margaret  Skerne  his  wife,  which  caused  this  worke 
to  bee  made  Ano  Dni  1596. 

Another  mural  brass  to  Andrew  Loup,  of  Hide,  d.  1637,  "ad 
quisquilias  decessoris  sepositus,"  affords  a  curious  example  of  the 
pedantic  scholarship  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  loved  to  hunt  up  the  most  out-of-the-way  words 
the  Latin  language  furnished  and  work  them  up  into  enigmas. 
We  subjoin  the  closing  sentence,  premising  that  "  damnas,"  like 
"  transilis,"  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  epitaph,  is  a  noun,  and 
not  a  verb : — 

Extremo  aitatis  progressu  patrimonium  invenit  narcoticum,  quo  devictus 
per  triennium  murbo  laborans  Herculeo  tandem  voti  fluminei  damnas 
memor  expiravit,  antequam  protoplasti  vivendi  reliquias  per  decenuium 
peregerat. 

We  are  sure  the  Vicar  of  Bere  would  be  grateful  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  what  has  hitherto  baffled  all  would-be  G3dipuses. 
Another  modest  brass  plate,  almost  hidden  behind  the  organ, 
bearing  the  words  so  familiar  to  Balliol  men,  "  Verbum  non 
amplius,  Fisher,"'  records  the  builder  of  the  decidedly  ugly,  but 
very  commodious,  south-west  wing  of  that  college  facing  Broad 
Street,  who,  exchanging  Newton  Ferrers  for  Bere,  died  here  in 
1773,  in  his  90th  year. 

When  we  add  that  the  mother  of  the  once  famous  "Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Carter,"  the  translator  of  Epictetus — the  sale  of  which 
actually  produced  her  a  thousand  pounds — was  a  Bere  heiress, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Swayne,  who  was  married  in  this 
church  in  1718,  we  have  told  all  that  our  readers  may  at  present 
care  to  hear  about  Bere  Regis.  If  what  we  have  said  leads  them 
to  pay  it  a  visit,  they  will  be  well  repaid  for  their  trouble.  The 
neighbourhood  is  singularly  attractive,  with  its  fir-crowned 
entrenched  hills,  its  far-stretching  views  of  Corfe,  Purbeck,  and 
Wareham,  and  its  wide,  open  heaths,  rich  in  natural  treasures, 
where  the  E.vacum  Jiliforme  with  its  tiny  golden  cups,  and  its 
first  cousin,  the  Gentiana  Pneumonant/ie,  may  be  gathered  in 
abundance,  and  where  the  entomologist  may  find  burrowing 
spiders,  with  their  gossamer-lined  tubes,  and  other  rarities  to  add 
to  his  cabinet. 


ONE  MORE  UNFORTUNATE. 

rBIHERE  is,  or  ought  to  be,  weeping  and  wailing  among  the 
-L  Anti-Vaccinationists,  unless  gratitude  has  accompanied 
common  sense  in  abandoning  the  minds  of  those  amiable  fanatics. 
Mr.  Dodson,  who  had  charge  of  the  new  proposal  for  a  smallpox 
licence ;  Mr.  Dodson,  who  but  a  few  weeks  ago  drew  tears 'from 
all  Anti-Vaccination  eyes  by  nobly  exclaiming  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  authorize  policemen  to  tear  infants  from  the  arms  of 
their  weeping  mothers  ;  Mr.  Dodson  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  present  Parliament.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  now  undergoing  the  same  unpleasant  experience  which 
not  long  ago  afflicted  his  colleague,  the  Home  Secretary.  He  can 
attend  Cabinet  meetings  and  join  in  the  deliberations  of  his 
fellows  if  he  pleases  ;  but  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
barred  to  him.  Others  must  take  charge  in  that  Assembly  of  his 
favourite  schemes ;  others  must  draw  pictures  of  the  brutal 
minion  of  the  law  wresting  infants  from  their  mothers,  when  the 
latter  have  committed  no  other  crime  than  such  as  may  be  implied 
in  the  desire  to  apply  to  the  overgrown  population  of  England 
the  same  measures  which  have  proved  so  effectual  in  thinning  that 
of  the  once  crowded  islands  of  the  Pacific.  While  his  colleagues  do 
the  business  of  the  nation  in  the  nation's  Council,  Mr.  Dodson  has 
nothing  left  but — in  the  words  of  the  poet — to  sit  upon  the  ground 
with  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  tell  sad  stories  of  the  defeats  of 
Ministers.  Mr.  McLaren  himself  is  probably  getting  used  to 
rejection  now  that  Berwick  has  endorsed  the  refusal  of  Wigton. 
But  he  at  least  is  free  to  contest  whatsoever  seat  may  be  vacant, 
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■while  tho  more  important  dignitary  is  excluded  from  bia  own  par- 
ticular preserve,  and  moat  1  •  >» > lv  (mi,  for  some  constituency  with 
which  he  is  at  present  unacquainted.   Sir  William  Harcourt  will 

no  doubt  give  him  that  counsel  and  comfort  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  nil  amiable  statesman,  himself  by  no  means  it/narus 
nwli.  lint  even  Sir  William's  well-known  desire,  to  make  all 
things  pleasant  to  all  men  will  hardly  induce  him  to  promise  Ml*. 
Pod'sou  such  a  special  providence  as  hefel  himself.  There  is,  it  is 
to  he  feared,  but  one  Derby  and  hut  one  such  heroic  partisan  as 
Mr.  Pliinsoll.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  vacancy  at  Liverpool; 
but  Lord  IJamsay's  is  a  minority  seat,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain—we hope  we  may  say  that  it  is  very  unlikely — that  Mr. 
Dodson  would  stoop  to  the  compliance  which  the  heir  of 
41  Dalhousie  of  an  old  descent "  did  not  disdain.  So  that  for  tho 
present,  at  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  for  the  amateurs  in  the  matter  of 
diffusing  pestilence  to  do  but  to  join  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr. 
Mc Daren  in  their  session  on  the  ground,  and  to  cast  ashes  upon 
their  heads  and  bodies.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  recently  de- 
clared  that  he  has  not  given  to  the  measure  which,  raised  their 
lopes  that  attention  which  it  deserves;  a  statement  which  at 
the  latter  end  of  July,  in  a  crowded  Session,  cannot  be  said  to 
bode  well  for  tho  futuie  diffusion  of  smallpox  in  England. 

The  calamity  which,  to  speak  more  seriously,  has  befallen  Mr. 
Dodson,  and  which,  as  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  everybody 
must  sincerely  regret,  happens  from  the  general  political  point  of 
view  to  be  an  exceedingly  instructive  calamity.  The  fate  of  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  bis  colleague, 
Mr.  Lawley,  has  some  important  points  of  difference  from  the 
fates  which  have  recently  befallen  so  many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  will  be  remembered  that  last  August  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  was  then  in  the  very  heat  of  the  contest  of  words  which  pre- 
ceded for  many  months  the  actual  trial  of  strength  at  the  ballot 
boxes,  went  to  Chester  to  support  Mr.  Lawley 's  candidature.  He 
eulogized  his  youthful  friend  and  his  political  principles,  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  presage  the  remarkable  difference  of  opinion 
which  has  since  developed  itself  between  them  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Compensation  Bill;  and  he  stirred  up  the  men  of  Chester 
to  the  acquisition  of  both  seats  in  a  manner  which  provoked  a 
somewhat  warm  protest  from  Mr.  Kaikes.  Mr.  Ilaikes,  by  the  way, 
If  he  be  a  person  of  unchristian  vindictiveness,  has  of  late  had 
more  than  one  compensation  for  his  mishap  in  April ;  for  he  has 
seen  a  decision  of  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of  Committees  prac- 
tically overruled  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  election  of  his  successor 
at  Chester  declared  void  by  the  election  Judges.  But  to  return  to 
the  history  of  the  Chester  election  itself.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
before  Mr.  Gladstone's  arrival  vigorous  means  had  been  taken  to 
organize  victory  in  the  city  on  the  Dee.  An  association  of  the 
kind  which  it  makes  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  augry  to  hear  called  by 
the  name  of  Caucus  had  been  started  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke,  he  spoke  to  the  Liberal  Three  Hundred  in  fact,  though  not 
in  name.  The  present  Prime  Minister  was  long  mute  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  organizations,  and  he  did  not  on  this  particular 
occasion  break  his  silence.  But  his  address,  read  to-day  with  the 
assistance  of  the  spectacles  furnished  by  the  judgment  of  last 
Saturday,  is  obviously  directed  to  the  party  organization  which  had 
been  just  arranged.  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  "try  to  handle  that 
-which  lay  within  arm*s  length  " ;  and  the  Chester  Three  Hundred 
•evidently  took  this  practical  advice  in  the  most  practical  spirit. 
Indeed  they  worked  so  vigorously  upon  everything  and  everybody 
within  the  reach  of  their  arms  and  pockets  that  Mr.  Dodson  and 
Mr.  Lawley  are  at  this  moment  seatless  men.  Some  suspicion  of 
a  possible,  if  not  probable,  excess  of  pecuniary  zeal  seems  to  have 
entered  the  experienced  mind  of  Mr.  Dodson,  and  he  made  some 
faint  effort  to  conduct  his  canvass  on  a  basis  separate  from  that  on 
which  the  energetic  Three  Hundred  were  obeying  Mr.  Gladstone's 
injunctions.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  and  his  colleague  were 
the  nominees  of  the  Three  Hundred  ;  they  were  returned  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Three  Hundred  ;  and  those  exertions  were  directed 
much  more  by  an  earnest  desire  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  arms' 
lengths  than  by  cold-blooded  consideration  of  the  laws  of  bribery. 
Mr.  Dodson's  Committee  and  the  Three  Hundred  became  soon,  if 
they  were  not  always,  one  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  for  the 
acts  of  the  Caucus  the  Committee  and  their  candidate  were  respon- 
sible. We  have  of  course  no  intention  whatever  of  hinting  that 
the  leaders  of  that  august  body — if  anything  so  Republican  as  a 
Caucus  can  be  said  to  admit  of  leaders — bribed,  or  wished  to  bribe. 
But  all  the  patriots  of  the  Three  Plundred  were  not  as  they,  and  so 
there  came  woe  upon  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Lawley.  It  is  possible 
that  but  for  the  Caucus  they  would  not  have  been  elected  for  Chester; 
it  is  certain  that  but  for  the  Caucus  they  would  not  have  been  un- 
seated for  that  ancient,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Lush  and 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  scarcely  pure  or  independent,  constituency. 
Mr.  Salisbury,  the  chairman  of  Mr.  Dodson's  own  Committee,  a 
former  member  for  the  city,  and  seemingly  a  pillar  of  the  Three 
Hundred,  complains  that,  "  If  counsel  had  not  thrown  up  their 
briefs,  a  very  different  complexion  might  have  been  put  upon  the 
case."  This  zeal  of  Mr.  Salisbury's  is  more  ardent  than  wise.  It 
may  be  suggested  to  him  that  eminent  counsel  (one  of  whom,  by 
the  way,  was,  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Waddy,  a  Liberal  of  the 
Liberals)  do  not  "usually  throw  up  their  briefs  unless  a  case  is 
absolutely,  and,  what  is  more,  damagingly  hopeless.  Taking  Mr. 
Salisbury's  words  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  very  probable  that,  if 
counsel  had  not  thrown  up  their  briefs,  a  different  complexion 
would  have  been  put  on  the  case ;  but  it  would  almost  certainly 


have  been  a  complexion  less,  and  not  more,  favourable  to  Mr. 
Salisbury's  party. 

Thus  the  Chester  election  petition  presents  much  matter  for  tho 
consideration  of  the  friends  of  the  Caucus  us  well  as  for  'lit 
enemies.  We  have  said  that  it  probably  seated  and  certainly  un- 
seated Mr.  Dodson,  and  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  what 
has  been  done  on  the  housetops  in  Chester  has  been  dona 
under  the  rose  elsewhere  Tin  comparative  merits  of  tho  old 
and  tho  new  system  cannot  bo  better  illustrated  than  by  com- 
paring tho  cases  of  Chester  and  Westbury.  In  tho  latter  case,  the 
sitting  member  was  undisturbed  by  tho  Judges,  though,  if  wo 
mistake  not,  clear  proof  was  given  of  acts  of  the  most  open  bribery 
committed  by  his  injudicious  supporters.  But  these  supporters 
were  in  no  way  officially  connected  with  his  candidature.  There- 
fore— and  very  justly — he  was  not  held  responsible  for  their  acts. 
Now  in  tho  case  of  a  Caucus  it  is  impossible  for  a  candidate  to 
avoid  solidarity  with  the  new  institution.  In  the  first  place,  ho 
cannot  dispense  with  it,  and  in  the  second,  as  not  a  few  instances 
have  shown,  it  will  take  good  care  that  he  does  not  dispense  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  amour  propre  of  these  curious  fungoid 
growths  of  English  politics  is  as  remarkable  as  their  activity. 
Besides,  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
friends  is  that  the  Caucus  system,  by  providing  large  numbers  of 
voluntary  workers,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  paid  canvassers 
and  agents.  Now  it  is  a  universal  experience  that  voluntary 
workers  are  always  liable  to  outbreaks  of  indiscretion,  from 
which  the  sober  zeal  of  hired  labourers  is  comparatively 
exempt.  From  all  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Caucus  is  a 
singularly  undesirable  mistress  for  a  political  aspirant,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  equally  liable  to  be  rejected  by  its  hate  and  unseated  subse- 
quently by  its  love.  Under  the  old  arrangement  Mr.  Dodson's 
was  a  perfectly  safe  seat,  and  he  must  curse  the  day  when  Mr. 
Gladstone's  fervid  eloquence  introduced  Mr.  Lawley  to  Chester, 
and  the  energy  of  the  Three  Hundred  set  to  work  to  put  in  practice 
the  principle  of  influencing  every  man  within  the  length  of  their 
arms  and  purses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  bo  exceedingly 
interesting  to  get  behind  the  scenes  on  which  some  of  the  older 
organizations  of  the  same  kind  work,  and  to  see  how  far — at  Bir- 
mingham, for  instance — the  same  means  are  applied  to  produce 
the  same  ends.  It  may  be  said  that  no  imputation  has  ever  been 
cast  upon  the  purity  of  the  Birmingham  elections.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  Birmingham  "  hundreds  "  have  had  a  much  longer 
time  to  perfect  their  organization,  and  ensure  the  secresy  of  its 
proceedings,  than  the  hastily  extemporized  Three  Hundred  who  have 
seated  and  unseated  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  may  be  that  the  purer  political  sentiment  of  the  town 
does  not  require  those  coarse  stimulants  and  rewards  which  are 
necessary  in  the  city — and  also  it  may  not  be  so.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  prediction  of  the  opponents  of  the  Caucus  that  it  would 
lend  itself  readily  to  corrupt  practices  has  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
their  prediction  that  it  was  a  tool  with  a  great  many  edges  and 
likely  to  cut  in  several  unexpected  directions  has  been  fulfilled 
likewise.  Such  is  the  more  important  and  permanent  result  of 
this  remarkable  petition.  Its  immediate  result  is  an  addition  to 
the  little  troubles  of  the  Government.  It  is  awkward  that  a 
Cabinet  Minister  should  be  not  only  unseated,  but  should  be  under 
a  partial  disqualification  for  re-election.  It  is  awkward  that  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  however  personally  guiltless,  should  thus  be 
discovered  to  have  been  seated  by  corrupt  means.  It  is  awkward 
that  those,  in  this  instance,  corrupt  means  should  be  the  means  by 
which  a  great  part — according  to  some  ardent  politicians,  the 
whole — of  the  Ministerial  success  was  achieved  in  the  late  elections. 
All  these  things  are,  we  say,  awkward  for  any  Government,  and 
for  any  Government  but  the  present  they  would  be  very  awkward 
indeed.  But  the  present  Government,  to  use  an  expressive 
Gallicism,  "  has  seen  plenty  of  others."  They  are  almost  inured 
to  the  occasional  retirement  into  the  background  of  a  Minister  or 
two,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Gladstone  discovered 
that  it  was  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  have  at  least 
one  colleague  roaming  about,  and  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  country, 
even  if  that  pulse  should  be  as  unfavourable  as  the  Lord  Advocate 
has  found  it.  For  the  present  Prime  Minister  when  in  power  is 
nearly  as  expert  in  finding  reasons  for  thankfulness  in  the  smallest 
mercies  as  ho  is,  when  out  of  power,  in  finding  reason  for  dissatis- 
faction with  the  greatest. 


PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  GARDENING. 

"  r|1IIE  Purest  of  Humane  pleasures,"  as  Bacon  calis  a  garden, 
-L  is  a  theme  that  has  been  often  sung,  and  it  might  well  be 
asked  whether  anything  can  be  added  to  the  thousand  works  iu 
verse  and  prose  that  have  glorified,  described,  or  analysed  it.  If, 
Virgil  passed  the  subject  by  with  a  graceful  apology,  we  have  the 
Hvrtorum  Libri  of  Bene  Kapin,  multo  degantissimi  iwetce,  as  his 
title-pago  calls  him — a  poem  which  is  not  perhaps  as  good  as  the 
Georgics,  though  it  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  French  gardening 
under  the  Grand  Monarque.  If  Wordsworth  is  less  inspired  when 
dealing  with  Mr.  Wilkinson's  spade  than  when  dealing  with  Michael's 
"  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe,"  it  is  possibly  because  Cowper  had  anticipated 1 
him,  and  had  done  epic  honour  to  "  the  prickly  and  green-coatei 
gourd."  In  prose,  if  the  garden  has  not  received  its  due  in  some 
established  classic,  as  the  river  bank  has  received  it  in  The  Compleat 
Angler,  it  has  furnished  an  occasional  topic  to  all  sorts  of  writers, 
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from  Evelyn,  the  prince  of  dilettanti,  to  Hawthorne,  the  subtlest 
of  dreamers.  The  truth  is  that  a  subject  which  interests  every- 
body is  not  easily  exhausted.  Rapin's  Horti  do  not  say  the  last 
word  on  the  art  of  gardening,  nor  Hawthorne's  meditations  on 
beau-vines  and  musk-melons  the  last  word  on  the  philosophy  of  it. 
Everybody,  except  those  cooped  up  in  the  heart  of  cities,  is  a 
bit  ol  a  gardener,  and  everybody's  experience  of  his  garden  is  a 
little  unlike  that  of  everybody  else.  Hence  there  is  room,  not  only 
for  half  a  score  of  gardening  periodicals,  but  for  any  quantity  of 
philosophizing  on  the  pursuit  and  its  end  and  aim. 

The  garden  that  Bacon  describes  in  his  famous  essay  is  no  more 
the  concern  of  plain  people  than  is  the  palace  of  Versailles.  Thirty 
acres  of  ground  is  "  indeed  prince  like  " ;  it  is  an  amount  that  is 
rather  to  be  admired  than  envied.  "I  like  well,"  says  Bacon, 
"  that  Foure  Acres  of  Ground  be  assigued  to  the  Greene  ;  Six  to  the 
Heath  ;  Foure  and  Foure  to  either  Side ;  and  Twelve  to  the  Maine 
Garden."  No  doubt  the  owner  of  a  Baconian  garden  has  his  joys 
and  sorrows;  but  tbey  are  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  great,  like 
those  that  go  with  garters  and  dukedoms.  The  true  pleasures 
and  pains  of  gardening  belong  to  a  lower  stage  of  existence  alto- 
gether, and  can  only  be  felt  under  humble  conditions.  To  have 
more  than  one  gardener  in  your  service  is  to  put  yourself  outside 
their  sphere  ;  indeed  it  may  even  be  said  that  to  have  one  complete 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  gardener  is  to  put  yourself  outside  it. 
"  The  original  Adam's  occupation,"  as  Hawthorne  calls  it,  can 
only  be  really  experienced  by  the  man  who  feels  himself  personally 
responsible  for  his  garden.  Three  conditions  at  least  have  to  be 
lullilled  if  the  pains  and  pleasures  are  to  be  real.  The  garden 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be,  in  the  main,  of  his  own  making.  To 
look  after  trees  and  shrubs  that  were  in  existence  before  he  came 
to  the  house  is,  to  quote  Hawthorne  again,  "something  like 
educating  and  nursing  another  person's  children."  In  time,  no 
doubt,  you  can  adopt  them ;  or,  if  the  garden  is  one  in  which 
ynu  and  they  have  grown  up  together,  you  can  develop  a  brotherly 
feeling  towards  them  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  paternal  one. 
But  unquestionably  the  apple-trees  you  have  planted,  the  roses  you 
Lave  grafted  with  your  own  hands,  are  nearer  to  you  than  those 
you  have  merely  come  in  upon  ;  and  this  fact  is  one  that  should 
be  some  compensation  for  the  bareness  and  thinness  of  a  new 
garden.  The  pleasures  of  a  garden  are  mostly  pleasures  of  antici- 
jmtion ;  he  can  feel  nothing  of  them  who  cannot  look  forward  a 
little  and  see  the  flower  in  the  seed,  the  covering  of  blade  and  leaf 
in  the  bare  February  ground.  A  second  condition  is  that  the 
garden  should  not  be  too  large.  It  should  be  capable  of  being 
taken  in  at  a  glance ;  though  of  course  it  may  have  as  many  de- 
partments as  would  satisfy  even  Bacon  himself.  There  must, 
no  doubt,  be  a  pleasure  in  organizing  a  garden  like  that  of  "  my 
brother  Evelyn  at  Wotton,"  and  in  "  removing  a  mountaine  over- 
growne  with  huge  trees  and  thicket,"  in  "levelling  that  noble  area 
where  now  the  garden  and  fountaine  is  "  ;  but  it  is  presumably  a 
pleasure  like  that  which  Wren  felt  in  building  St.  Paul's.  An  acre, 
at  most,  is  what  the  simple  sons  of  Adam  should  aim  at ;  and 
every  flower-show  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  who  work  wonders  with  gardens  not  more  than  a  quarter 
that  size.  Lastly,  the  work  should  be  done  in  great  part  by  the 
proprietor  himself.  If  he  does  not  dig,  he  must  at  least  plan  ;  on 
him,  and  not  on  his  gardener,  must  rest  the  prime  responsibility 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  his  flowers  and  his  crops ;  he,  if  he  is 
to  understand  the  pleasures  and  the  pains,  must  not  be  able  to 
delegate  to  any  one  the  direction  of  affairs.  Moreover,  a  little  human 
weakness,  intellectual  or  moral,  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  is  not  a 
bad  thing.  A  paragon  is  apt  to  take  things  too  much  into  his  own 
bands. 

Given  a  garden  that  you  have  made,  or  helped  to  make,  that  is 
not  unmanageably  large,  and  that  is  worked  by  one  man  under  the 
owner's  eye,  what  precisely  are  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  attend 
its  culture,  and  how  are  they  balanced  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  eminent  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  trusted  on  this  point.  The  poets  have  been  as  one-sided 
as  imaginative  people  usually  are ;  one  and  all,  from  Homer  to 
Cowper,  have  tried  to  show  that  Paradise  was  to  be  found  in 
Phaiacia  and  at  Olney,  as  well  as  in  Eden.  Poor  Cowper  may  be 
excused  for  his  enthusiasm ;  he  owed  too  much  to  the  "  blest  seclu- 
sion from  a  jarring  world  "  to  speak  with  measure  of  the  occupa- 
tion that  nearly  kept  him  sane.  But  people  in  general  have  to 
own  that  in  the  garden,  as  out  of  it,  there  are  good  and  evil,  plea- 
sure and  pain.  Still  the  pleasure  is  unmistakable,  as  far  as  it 
goes: — 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind, 

All  healthful,  are  the  employs  of  rural  life, 

Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 

Runs  round ;  still  ending,  and  beginning  still. 

The  quietness,  the  serenity  of  the  garden  has  been  a  proverb  since 
the  days  of  Virgil's  Corycian  old  man,  and  probably  was  a  proverb 
long  before.  "  I  do  most  of  my  thinking  when  I  am  spudding  up 
the  plantains  on  my  lawn,"  an  Oxford  Professor  used  to  say ;  for 
the  garden  presents  just  that  union  of  quiet  and  stimulus  under 
"which  thinking  flourishes  best.  The  quiet,  however,  is  a  quality 
which  it  shares  with  the  other  "employs  of  rural  life";  it  is  in 
the  exact  nature  of  the  stimulus  that  it  differs  from  them.  The 
peculiar  imaginative  pleasure  which  comes  from  watching  the 
things  as  they  grow  has  never  been  so  well  described  as  by 
Hawthorne  in  that  exquisite  passage  of  the  American  Note  Books, 
in  which  he  tells  the  simple  story  of  his  life  at  Concord : — 

I  love  to  watch  the  successive  development  of  each  new  vegetable,  and 
mark  its  daily  growth,  which  always  affects  me  with  surprise.    It  is  as  if 


something  were  being  created  under  iny  own  inspection,  and  partly  by  my 
own  aid.  One  day,  perchance,  I  look  at  my  bean-vines,  and  see  only  the 
green  leaves  clambering  up  the  poles;  again,  to-morrow,  I  give  a  second 
glance,  and  there  are  the  delicate  blossoms  ;  and  a  third  day,  on  a  some- 
what closer  observation,  I  discover  the  tender  young  beans,  hiding  among 
the  foliage.  Then,  each  morning,  1  watch  the  swelling  of  the  pods,  and 
calculate  how  soon  they  will  be  ready  to  yield  their  treasures.  All  this 
gives  a  pleasure  and  an  ideality,  hitherto  uiiithought  of,  to  the  business  of 
providing  sustenance  for  my  family.  I  suppose  Adam  felt  it  in  Paradise  ; 
and  of  merely  and  exclusively  earthly  enjoyments,  there  are  few  purer  and 
more  harmless  to  be  experienced  .  .  .  After  all,  the  greatest  interest  of 
these  vegetables  does  not  seem  to  consist  in  their  being  articles  of  food.  It 
is  rather  that  we  love  to  see  something  born  into  the  world  ;  and  when  a 
great  squash  or  melon  is  produced,  it  is  a  large  and  tangible  existence,, 
which  the  imagination  can  seize  hold  of  and  rejoice  in. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  point  more  truly  the  elements  of 
curiosity,  of  surprise,  of  satisfaction,  which  enter  into  the  list  of 
garden  pleasures.  Hawthorne  touches  upon  another,  too ;  that 
which  comes  from  studying-  the  characters  of  separate  plants. 
"  Summer  squashes  are  a  very  pleasant  vegetable  to  be  acquainted 
with,"  he  says.  "Who  has  not  felt  the  same  in  watching  the  growth 
of  a  vegetable  marrow  ?  The  joy  in  beholding  the  first  asparagus 
push  through  the  soil  is  one  thing,  the  joy  in  noting  the  gradual 
softening  of  a  peach  or  plum  is  another.  The  humours  of  a  straw- 
berry-bed are  a  comedy  in  themselves.  Why  one  fruit  should 
ripen  while  its  next  neighbour  rots  or  remains  inveterately  white ; 
why  the  same  plant  should  contain  giants  and  dwarfs,  each  appa- 
rently in  the  same  stage  of  perfection,  is  a  mystery.  And  every- 
body knows  how  past  finding  out  are  the  vagaries  of  the  rose- 
garden. 

The  pains  of  gardening  come  mostly  under  four  heads — weather, 
weeds,  insects,  and  gardeners.  With  1879  m  tQe  memory  of 
every  one,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  first.  Agricultural 
depression  is  generally  regarded  as  the  one  result  of  last  year's  pre- 
tended summer ;  but  there  should  be  reckoned  with  it,  and  as  per- 
haps equal  to  it,  the  mental  and  moral  depression  of  the  horti- 
culturists. How  many  tempers  were  irretrievably  soured  last  year 
will  never  be  known,  and  once  or  twice  during  this  present  year 
the  unhappy  cultivator  has  feared  that  he  might  have  another 
cruel  time  of  it  this  summer.  If  he  has,  if  the  sun  does  not 
shine  in  August,  and  if  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  we  have 
been  speaking  of  are  put  into  the  scales  of  Zeus,  the  joys  will 
kick  the  beam.  Against  rain  that  beats  the  roses  to  pieces 
and  drowns  the  peas  and  rots  the  strawberries  and  floods  the- 
potato-drills,  the  most  heavenly  disposition  may  try  to  bear  up  in 
vain.  "  Quid  labor  aut  benefacta  juvant  ?  "  the  hapless  gardener 
may  say.  He  may  say  much  the  same,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
weeds  of  a  very  productive  year,  or  in  the  face  of  the  slugs  that 
follow  a  mild  winter,  or  of  the  gooseberry- caterpillars  which  this 
year  have  been  swarming  over  his  bushes.  And  if  the  "  slightly 
unsatisfactory  man"  whom  we  have  recommended  as  a  stimulating- 
helpmeet  proves  unsatisfactory  in  one  special  line,  the  master  will 
be  not  less  inclined  to  despair  in  this  than  iu  those  other  cases. 
Why  gardeners  should  be  so  specially  given  to  drinking  fits  is  a 
physiological  problem  for  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  solu- 
tion ;  about  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Still  there  are  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  there  are  fine  seasons  when  neither  weeds  nor 
insect-pests  have  been  able  to  "  lord  it  over  the  fields."  In  such 
cases  the  happy  owner  of  the  single  acre  is  apt  to  think  that  the- 
pleasures  of  a  garden  are  much  in  excess  of  its  pains,  and  to  con- 
fess with  Evelyn  that  "  he  is  foolishly  fond  of  these  rustications." 


NAVAL  ACCOUNTS. 

WHATEVER  the  faults  of  the  Admiralty  may  be,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  charged  with  leaving  the  taxpayer  in  ignorance- 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  money  is  expended.  In  the  annual 
return  of  dockyard  and  shipbuilding  expenditure  for  the  year 
1878-79,  which  has  just  been  published,  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
the  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy,  has  attempted  to  improve 
on  previous  official  statements  by  giving  fuller  information,  and  he 
hopes  in  future  reports  to  improve  yet  more,  and  to  leave  nothing- 
untold  respecting  expenditure.    He  says: — 

The  alterations  in  the  form  of  this  Return,  which  were  introduced  last 
year,  have  this  year  been  considerably  extended  ;  but,  although  in  size  a 
large  reduction  has  been  made,  no  point  of  importance  has  been  omitted  r. 
on  the  contrary,  as  regards  naval  construction,  additional  information  is 
afforded  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  each  vessel's  armament,  the  tonnage 
added  during  the  3' ear,  and  the  previous  expenditure  on  construction,, 
while  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  governed  its  form  are  not 
affected. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Return  two  cardinal  points  are  kept  in  view  ; 
first,  the  establishment  of  a  close  and  direct  connexion  between  the  ex- 
pense accounts  of  the  dockyards  and  the  appropriation  account  of  naval 
expenditure,  thereby  securing  that  all  the  money  expended  for  labour  and 
stores  has  been  accounted  for;  and,  secondly,  the  treatment  of  each  dock- 
yard, for  purposes  of  account,  as  a  separate  establishment,  in  order  to  show 
the  comparative  cost  of  similar  operations  at  different  yards. 

The  matter,  it  seems,  has  not  been  free  from  difficulty,  and  a  large 
amount  of  official  labour  has  been  required  to  elaborate  the  pre- 
sent system  of  stating  the  accounts.  This  was  planned  by  two 
official  Committees  in  1865,  and  has  since  been  improved  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Admiralty  Moneys 
and  Accounts  which  held  its  sittings  in  1 868.  There  is  here  given 
the  result  of  the  work  undertaken,  with  the  object  of  making 
it  practicable  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  his  staff  to  set  forth  an 
account  of  the  kind  described  by  him,  and  in  the  present  re- 
turn a  tabular  statement  of  the  expenditure  during  eight  years, 
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under  tho  different  voles  of  tlio  Navy  I 'Is  ti  mate*  Respecting  it, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bays: — "For  labour  and  machinery,  where  oath 

payments  are  nnulo  for  work  and  material,  capable  of  direct  charge 
to  ii  distinct  service — such  as  construction,  or  repair,  or  dockyard 
maintenance — it  will  be  seen  that  an  exact  agreement  can  bo  ami 
is  made  between  tho  total  amount  of  tho  voto  as  shown  in  the  ap- 
propriation account  and  the  total  amount  of  dockyard  expenditure 
brought  to  account  under  these  heads.  But  in  tho  case  of  stores  a 
difficulty  has  to  bo  met,  in  that  the  stores  paid  for  in  tho  yoar  are 
for  the  most  part  purchased  for  delivery  into  store  and  not  for  any 
special  servico ;  consequently,  stores  used  in  any  year  are  not 
necessarily  identical  with  stores  bought."  Tho  difficulty  men- 
tioned, however,  has  been  partly  overcome,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
thinks  that  it  will  bo  possible  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether  by  means 
of  a  system  of  valuation.  Even,  however,  if  it  were  entirely  dis- 
posed of,  the  Accountant-General  for  the  navy  would  not  bo  satis- 
tied.  Tho  statements  in  tho  return  are,  from  his  point  of  view, 
still  insufficient,  and  do  not  tell  the  public  nearly  enough. 
"  While,"  he  says,  "  it  is  shown  in  one  return — the  appropriation 
.account — lhat  tho  expenditure  has  or  has  not  exceeded  the  votes 
for  labour  and  materials  ;  and,  in  another,  that  for  this  expenditure 
certain  work  has  been  performed,  it  is  nowhere  shown  how  far  the 
work  for  which  money  was  voted  corresponds  with  the  work  on 
which  money  has  been  spent." 

To  this  deficiency  Mr.  Hamilton  has  given  serious  attention,  and 
he  has  already  made  a  partial  efi'ort  to  remedy  it,  having  drawn  up 
a  table  in  which  he  has  tried  to  show  bow  a  comparison  may  be 
made  between  the  programme  which  was  given  in  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates for  1878-79  and  the  work  actually  done.  In  time  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a  thorough  and  minute  comparison  ;  and 
be  gives  a  very  broad  hint  that  when  be  and  his  staff  are  able  to 
accomplish  this,  it  will  be  well  to  publish  the  Return  of  Naval 
Accounts  earlier  in  the  Session,  before  the  Navy  Estimates  have 
been  discussed. 

"While  awaiting  this  state  of  things,  which  doubtless  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about, 
the  public  must  be  content  with  the  rather  tardy  information 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  is  now  able  to  give ;  and  this,  though, 
as  has  just  been  seen,  it  is  far  from  satisfying  him,  is  certainly  not 
meagre  or  largely  insufficient.  Those  who  scan  official  documents 
tire  usually  well  pleased  to  discover  official  shortcomings  ;  and  to 
a  good  many  readers  probably  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
tables  in  the  return  will  be  that  above  mentioned,  in  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  compares  the  promises  and  the  performances  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1878-79.  The  statement  certainly  shows  serious 
shortcomings.  To  take  armoured  ships  only,  the  total  amount  of 
tons'  weight  of  hull  to  be  built  was,  according  to  the  programme, 
8,568  ;  but  only  6,912  tons  had  been  built,  or  rather,  according  to 
the  official  method  of  calculating,  were  assumed  to  have  been 
huilt,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  Out  of  thirteen  armoured 
ships,  eight  were  allowed  to  lag  behind.  Thus  the  Agamemnon  was 
short  in  advance  to  completion  by  405  tons,  the  Aja.v  by  516,  the 
Inflexible  by  211,  the  Colossus  by  2S4,  the  Conqueror  by  185,  the 
Majestic  by  160,  the  Attune  by  182,  and  the  Polyphemus  by  246. 
The  other  five  armoured  vessels- — the  Belleisle,  Dreadnought, 
Nelson,  Northampton,  and  Superb — were,  it  is  true,  advanced 
further  towards  completion  than  had  been  promised  ;  but  the 
total  excess  was  very  small  when  compared  with  the  total  de- 
ficiency. Not  satisfied  with  giving  these  and  other  facts,  Mr. 
Hamilton  endeavours  to  show  how  far  the  total  works  at  each 
■dockyard  were  short  of  the  estimated  amount;  and  from  the 
figures  he  gives  it  appears  that  Pembroke  was  proportionately  the 
most  behind,  although,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  work  done 
there,  the  actual  deficiency  was  much  smaller  than  the  deficiencies 
at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  both  of  which  were  large  in  amount. 
On  the  whole,  the  failures  of  the  Admiralty  in  1878-79  were  con- 
siderable, but  they  were  not  so  great  as  the  failures  of  other 
years,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  takes  the  trouble  to  show.  He  certainly 
is  determined  that  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  department  to 
which  he  is  attached  shall  be  known,  for  he  gives  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  work  promised  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
•during  the  ten  years  which  ended  March  31st,  1879.  One  of  the  worst 
of  these  years,  so  far  as  regarded  broken  pledges,  was  that  imme- 
diately preceding  1878-79,  when  the  shipbuilding  at  the  dockyards 
was  short  by  2, 1 88  tons.  ]  n  1 876-77  the  Admiralty  almost  kept  their 
promises,  the  deficiency  being  a  very  trifling  one,  and  in  1875-76 
they  did  more  than  they  promised  ;  but  in  1874-75  the  deficiency 
was  2,870  tons,  and  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years  it  exceeded 
2,oootons.  In  1871-72, 1870-71,  and  1869-70,  there  were  deficiencies 
of  ,786  tons,  1,268  tons,  and  127  tons  respectively.  With  contract 
work,  although  there  was  excess  in  some  years,  there  was  large 
failure  in  others,  and  the  total  deficiency,  though  not  so  large  as 
that  shown  in  the  dockyard  work,  is  considerable.  It  is  not 
happily  necessary  to  assume  that  this  constant  failure  to  keep 
pledges  has  been  due  either  to  carelessness  or  to  incompetence  at 
the  Admiralty.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  due  to  a  pernicious 
custom  of  over-statement.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  long  been  the 
fixed  practice  to  promise  every  year  more  work  than  can  possibly 
be  done.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  evils  of  this 
practice,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  tell  how  far  the  Navy 
Estimates  are  to  be  taken  as  really  representing  the  intentions  of 
the  Admiralty.  Perhaps  now  that  an  official  of  high  position  has 
shown  in  the  plainest  manner  possible  how,  during  a  series  of 
years,  there  has  been  a  constant  failure  to  carry  out  undertakings, 
and  intimates  that  in  future  he  will  state  the  precise  extent  °to 


which  tho  work  done  has  fallen  short  of  the  work  promised,  thow» 
who  frame  tho  estimates  may  be  a  little  less  reckless  in  pledging 
the  Admiralty,  and  may  abandon  tho  custom  of  shipbuilding  on 

paper,  which,  though  at  times  it  may  please  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, must  in  tho  end  give  rise  to  deep  and  perhaps  exaggerated 
distrust. 

In  fairness,  howovor,  it  should  bo  said  that  thero  are  soino 
excuses  for  errors  and  shortcomings;  and  tho  principal  of  these  is 
staled  in  a  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Report  which  deserves  tho 
most  careful  attention.  Now  difficulties  constantly  assail  tho 
naval  constructors  of  the  present  day,  and  new  causes  for  ex- 
penditure constantly  arise.  The  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
took  just  credit  to  himself  for  tho  manner  in  which  ironclads 
wore  maintained  under  his  directions,  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  Report 
shows  how  largoly  tho  expense  of  maintenance  has  increased  of 
late.  The  public  has  been  so  often  told  of  tho  durability  of  iron 
ships  as  compared  with  wooden  ones,  that  it  will  learn  with  sur- 
prise that,  after  a  comparatively  short  period,  iron  ships,  and 
specially  armoured  ships,  require  extensive  repairs.  Mr.  Hamilton 
says:— 

As  regards  the  former  [armoured  ships],  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  re- 
pairing armoured  vessels  amounted  in  this  year  to  430,077/.  It  is  to  bo 
observed  that  the  expenditure  under  this  head  has,  of  late  years,  had  a 
tendency  to  considerable  development.  If  the  decay  of  armoured  ships  lias 
been  gradual  their  repair  has  necessarily  been  costly.  As  an  illustration, 
the  repair  of  the  Northumberland  may  be  instanced,  which  will  be  fouud  to 
have  cost  in  the  year  1878-9,  simply  for  the  replacement  of  machinery  and 
the  provision  of  new  boilers,  the  sum  of  39,543'-,  for  the  repair  of  the  hull 
and  rigging  a  further  sum  of  78,455/.,  while  the  total  cost  of  the  repair  of 
this  one  vessel  amounted  during  the  year  to  117,998/. 

He  goes  on  to  give  a  table  of  the  expenditure  on  maintenance  and 
repair  during  the  period  of  ten  years  ending  in  March  1 879.  As 
the  principal  figures  cannot  be  given  in  a  more  condensed  form 
than  that  in  which  he  has  arranged  them,  and  as  they  are  of 
very  great  interest,  we  reproduce  them  from  his  Report : — 


YEAItS. 

ARMOURED 

UNARMOIRED 

TOTAL. 

SHIPS. 

smrs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1869-70 

128,223 

496,996 

625,219 

187O-7I 

180,772 

489,056 

669,828 

1871-72 

87,576 

413,798 

5oi,374 

1872-73 

159,180 

411,033 

570.213 

I873-74 

291,341 

533.l6° 

824,501 

1874-75 

321,040 

705,144 

1,026,184 

1875-76 

320,267 

676,301 

996,568 

1876-77 

...  208,070 

638,474 

846,544 

1877-78 

48o.3I5 

596,279 

1,085,594 

1878-79 

430,077 

650,219 

1,080,296 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  repair  and  maintenance  during  the 
period,  though  not  regularly  augmenting  every  year,  was  enor- 
mously greater  during  the  second  half  of  the  decade  than  it  was 
during  the  first ;  and  the  increase  with  regard  to  armoured  ships 
is  shown  in  an  equally  striking  manner  by  a  comparison 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  institutes  between  the  original  cost 
of  some  of  the  ironclads  and  the  cost  of  repairing  them. 
Thus,  quoting  from  a  table  given  in  the  return,  he 
shows  that  during  ten  years  156,195/.  and  170,202/.  were 
expended  on  the  repairs  of  the  Agincourt  and  Northumber- 
land, which  cost  to  build  483,000/.  and  490,680/.  respectively ; 
that  during  seventeen  years  and  a  half  200,185/.  were  expended 
on  the  repairs  of  the  Warrior,  the  cost  of  building  which  was 
377,292/. ;  that  in  seven  and  a  half  years  the  repairs  to  the  Sultan 
cost  89,302/.,  against  an  original  cost  of  construction  of  374,777/. ; 
and  that  during  ten  years  1  59,077/.  were  spent  on  the  repairs  of 
the  Monarch,  against  an  original  cost  of  construction  of  371,415/. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  these  figures,  which  speak  for 
themselves.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  certainly  rendered  good  service  in 
publishing  them,  for  though  the  expense  of  constructing  modem 
war-ships  has  long  been  recognized,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  is  not  yet  fully  realized.  Without  any  material  increase  in 
the  sums  voted,  the  Admiralty  has  found  itself  burdened  with  a 
large  and  unavoidable  increase  in  expenditure.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
finding  that  he  had  not  money  enough  to  build  and  repair, 
preferred  to  repair.  The  present  rulers  apparently  intend 
to  build,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  leave  the  old  ships  to 
decay.  It  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  any  First  Lord  will, 
for  some  time  to  come,  have  the  courage  to  tell  Parliament  that, 
as  the  cost  of  the  navy  has  greatly  increased,  there  must  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  sum  voted  for  the  navy  ;  but,  if  such  intrepid  truth- 
fulness is  not  as  yet  to  be  expected,  it  is  at  all  events  well  that 
statements  should  be  published  which  will  serve  to  familiarize  the 
public  mind  with  facts  which,  disagreeable  as  they  are,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  taken  into  account.  Very  valuable,  then,  is  Mr. 
Hamilton's  Report.  He  shows  no  disposition  to  slur  over  official 
shortcomings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  states  them  in  the  most  un- 
compromising manner ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  incidentally 
shows  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  officials,  and  that,  without 
increased  means,  they  have  had  to  meet  increased  demands.  It  is 
for  the  public  to  draw  the  necessary  and  obvious  inference  from 
this,  the  most  important  part  of  his  return.  A  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  relating  to  other  matters  is  contained  in  it, 
but.  owing  to  want  of  space,  we  cannot  at  present  analyse  this. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  FETE  IN  A  FRENCH  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

WHILE  in  Paris  M.  Grevy  was  issuing  new  flags  to  the  army 
with  much  applause  of  all  men,  and  a  joy  that  needed  no 
official  prompting  was  supreme  throughout  the  city,  the  provinces, 
too,  were  celebrating  the  least  of  the  Republic  in  their  own  fashion. 
And  a  very  odd  fashion  it  was  in  some  places,  at  least  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  cold-blooded  foreign  observer  who  happened  to 
find  himself  in  a  small  town  where  the  Sous-Prefet  was  the  only 
known  Republican.  There  is  at  present  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
France,  as  a  whole,  is  Republican  ;  that  is,  the  majority  of  sober- 
minded  and  reasonable  Frenchmen  accept  the  Republic  as  the  form 
of  Government  that  is  most  likely  to  secure  them  peace  and  dignity 
abroad  and  order  and  prosperity  at  home.  But  the  whole  is  not 
made  up  of  homogeneous  parts.  The  discontented  minority  does 
not  consist  of  minorities  distributed  with  approximate  evenness 
through  the  towns  and  departments  of  France ;  but  of  particular 
populations,  groups,  and  cliques  which  are  concentrated  in  par- 
ticular places  to  the  extent  of  pretty  well  engrossing  them. 
This  is  partly  because  the  causes  of  material  discontent  and 
the  sentimental  traditions  of  anti-Republicanism  run  in  local 
grooves,  partly  because  the  members  of  a  thoroughly  beaten  and, 
in  its  own  eyes,  an  oppressed  minority  naturally  gather  together  to 
make  up  by  compactness  for  their  want  of  numbers,  and  comfort 
one  another  with  talking  of  their  grievances.  Thus  a  state  of 
things  becomes  possible  such  as  was  witnessed  last  week  in  a  town 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris,  which  we  shall  call  Bouzy-le- 
Tetu.  The  men  of  Bouzy-le-Tetu  are  well  to  do  in  this  world's 
goods ;  fame  says  that  some  of  them,  though  they  live  like  any 
other  provincial  tradesmen  and  farmers,  are  immensely  rich  ;  and 
they  are  as  little  worried  by  the  Government  as  any  Frenchmen 
can  be.  Yet  so  it  is  that  they  are  not  happy  to  live  under  the 
Republic ;  and  the  Sous-Prefet  is,  as  aforesaid,  the  only  Repub- 
lican in  the  place.  Their  anti-Republicanism  is  rather  passive 
than  active  ;  nor  is  its  precise  complexion  likely  ever  to  be  known, 
seeing  that  the  principal  inhabitants  mostly  live  shut  up  iu  their 
own  houses,  and  see  nothing  even  of  one  another  except  when  they 
give  their  daughters  in  marriage  and  pay  off  the  accumulated 
social  dues  of  a  couple  of  generations.  Therefore  we  shall  avoid 
political  conjectures,  which  iu  this  case  would  be  doubly  pre- 
carious, and  confine  ourselves  to  relating  plain  facts. 

Any  stray  tourist  who  has  by  chance  made  his  way  to  Bouzy-le- 
Tetu  will  probably  say  of  it  that  it  is  a  desolate  town,  with  many 
mills  and  few  people  in  it;  dull  with  the  infinite  dulness  of 
French  provincial  towns;  sad  with  the  unfathomable  sadness  of  a 
long  white  street,  composed  of  private  houses,  "  pale  beyond 
name  and  number,"  but  guiltless  of  being  "  crowned  with  calm 
leaves/'  or  any  green  thing  whatsoever.  Such  an  one  has  seen 
the  surface  only  of  things,  and  knows  not  the  fury  of  political 
passion,  the  depth  of  religious  feeling,  of  which  the  Bouzinois  are 
capable.  He  should  have  been  at  Bouzy-le-Tetu  on  the  13th 
of  July,  and  beheld  the  proclamation  of  the  Mayor,  and  heard 
the  japes  told  concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants.  It  was  indeed 
a  remarkable  document.  It  announced  first  that  salvos  of  artillery 
would  usher  in  the  fete,  then  that  the  Sapeurs-Pompiers  and  the 
municipal  band  would  execute  a  "  retraite  aux  flambeaux  "  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  and  lastly  the  Mayor  hoped  that  in  this  solemn 
circumstance  the  inhabitants  would  display  their  liberal  and 
patriotic  sentiments. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we  watched  for  any 
manifestations  of  patriotic  sentiment  that  might  appear.  But,  beyond 
a  few  small  boys  letting  off'  squibs,  nothing  unusual  was  to  be 
seen.  We  had  well-nigh  given  up  all  hope,  when  a  sound  of  drums 
and  music  burst  upon  our  ears.  Suddenly  the  principal  hotel  was 
illuminated  with  Bengal-fire,  and  the  municipal  band  appeared, 
accompanied  by  a  few  evil-looking  young  men  singing  the  "  Chant 
du  depart"  and  waving  torches.  At  the  same  moment  all  the 
shutters  in  the  street  were  closed,  and  the  "  retraite  aux  flambeaux  " 
passed  by,  nothing  daunted  by  its  extremely  cold  reception.  "  But 
to-morrow  it  will  be  very  different,"  said  an  enthusiastic  young 
woman,  and,  on  this  assurance,  we  retired  to  prepare  for  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  14th.  There  are  few  prettier 
sights  to  be  seen  anywhere  than  that  of  the  Promenade  du  Port 
at  Bouzy-le-Tetu  on  a  hot  day.  The  wide  avenues  of  trees  ensure 
perfect  protection  from  the  sun,  and  the  fresh  grass  and  the 
pleasant  sound  of  water  are  deliriously  suggestive  of  coolness. 
If  you  follow  the  stream,  you  come  upon  a  thousand  unexpected 
beauties,  picturesque  little  corners  with  mill-wheels  turning  under 
their  sheds,  surrounded  by  willows;  and  here  and  there  a  short 
street  of  washhouses  overhanging  the  stream,  and  reminding  one 
much  of  some  of  the  small  canals  in  Venice.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  when  we  were  told  that"  asolemn  feast  "would  be  held 
on  the  Promenade  du  Port,  we  should  have  looked  forward  to  it 
with  pleasure,  thinking  that  even  the  mildest  demonstration  of 
national  sentiments  would  be  pleasant  to  witness  amidst  such  sur- 
roundings. In  the  morning  the  programme  of  the  "  solemn  feast  " 
was  made  known.  The  Sapeurs-Pompiers,  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
were  to  assemble  at  the  Mairie,  and  to  m.irch  thence  to  the  Pro- 
menade, where  the  Sous-Prefet  was  to  review  them;  after  which 
there  were  to  be  general  rejoicings,  and  all  the  cafes  were  to  remain 
open  all  night.  Soon  after  midday  the  town,  quiet  with  the 
quietness  of  death,  was  disturbed  by  a  hideous  clatter.  Imagine 
the  dog  in  Hans  Andersen  who  had  eyes  as  large  as  round  towers 
dragging  after  him  a  cauldron  of  proportionate  size,  and  one  can 
form  some  notion  of  the  monstrous  noise  that  made  all  the  win- 
dows shake.    This,  we  thought,  will  be  a  feast  indeed,  seeing  that 


the  prelude  to  it  is  so  tremendous.  Slowly  the  cause  of  all  this* 
tumult  came  in  sight— one  Sapeur-Pompier,  of  vast  size,  wearing 
a  plume  nearly  as  tall  as  himself,  and  beating  a  drum  with  a  fury 
that  was  terrible  to  witness.  There  was  a  kind  of  unwholesome 
energy  about  the  man  that  made  him  far  from  pleasant  to  look  at,  so 
that  it  was  a  relief  to  hasten  down  to  the  "  Place  de  la  Mairie  "  to 
see  his  comrades  assemble  for  the  review.  Arrived  at  the  "  Place  "  we 
found  some  twenty  Sapeurs,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  armed  with  obso- 
lete rifles  of  a  preposterous  length,  loafing  about  and  occasionally 
darting  into  wine-shops.  By  degrees  some  fifty  or  sixty  rank  and 
file  were  got  together,  mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  superior 
officer,  a  thick-set,  stupid-looking  man,  with  a  spluttering  utterance. 
All  this  time  the  crowd,  about  two  hundred  strong,  amused  itself  by 
"  chaffing  "  the  men  to  its  heart's  content.  "  How  rejoicing  it  is," 
said  a  fat  miller  standing  near  us,  "  to  see  such  fine  men,  barrels 
of  liquor,  unfathomable  abysses  of  red  wine,  gourds  upon  le<rs  who 
will  stand  any  strain  without  bursting."  "  Mais  regardez,"  said 
another  answering  him,  "celui-la  qui  est  ja-present"  (for  they 
still  say^'a  in  these  parts)  ;  "oh  !  il  est  plein  celui-la,  il  est  archi- 
plein."  Before  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man  who  was 
"full,"  a  diversion  was  made  by  the  arrival  of  the  band,  with  a 
sand-blind  old  man  at  its  head  bearing  the  big  drum  on  his  back 
while  a  stalwart  ruffian  pounded  it  from  behind,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  the  on-lookers,  who  entreated  him  to  forbear  bv 
reason  of  the  drum-bearer's  exceeding  age.  And  now  the  gates  of 
the  Mairie  swung  open  and  the  Sous-Prefet  came  out  attended  by 
the  Municipal  Council.  A  gun  was  fired,  and  all  was  ready  for  the 
start ;  but  still  the  procession  hung  back,  while  scouts  were  sent 
out  as  if  in  quest  of  some  missing  object.  At  last  they  returned 
bearing  with  them  an  old  Pompier,  who  had  completely  fuddled 
himself  with  much  drinking,  and  whose  advent  was  greeted  by 
ironical  cheers.  "  Enfin  !  "  said  the  commanding  officer,  and  the 
procession  moved  off. 

On  the  Promenade  du  Port  the  review  began.  It  consisted  in 
the  Sous-Prefet  walking  slowly  round  the  Sapeurs  and  then 
making  a  halt  in  the  midst  of  them.  "  Silence  !  "  cried  two. 
gendarmes  who  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Sous-Prefet  tried  to 
look  majestic.  He,  too,  like  the  drum-bearer,  was  very  old,  and 
he  was  going  to  deliver  his  "  discours."  "  Mes  braves  Sapeurs- 
Pompiers,"  he  began  in  quavering  tones,  "  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  Bastille."  And  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound 
indifference  he  began  a  speech  which  was  a  miracle  of  grotesque 
dulness.  At  its  conclusion  one  of  his  hearers  cried  "  Vive  la. 
Republique !  "  but  his  immediate  neighbours  stamped  on  his  toes  till 
he  screamed  with  pain.  And  now  occurred  a  most  painful  incident. 
To  cover  the  general  apathy,  the  bandmaster  ordered  the  drum  to 
beat,  whereupon  the  chief  drummer  struck,  utterly  refusing  to  go 
on  unless  he  were  paid  extra  for  it.  "  Ce  n'est  pas  dans  le  pro- 
gramme," shouted  the  drummer.  The  bandmaster  raged,  and  the 
gendarmes  were  summoned  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters- 
In  the  midst  of  the  disturbance  the  crowd  moved  off*  in  another 
direction,  and  we  followed  to  see  if  haply  the  "feast"  might  be 
more  joyously  celebrated  elsewhere.  Mounting  the  main  street  we 
came  upon  four  posts,  bearing  the  legend  "  Place  de  la  Bastille  "  -r 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  was  a  dingy  erection  like  the  funnel  of 
a  steamer,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cardboard  man  with  wings, 
bearing  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  chain  in  the  other.  Further 
on  were  more  posts  with  inscriptions,  "Place  de  la  Rdpublique," 
and  a  bust  surrounded  with  flow  er-pots.  Here  came  the  Pom- 
piers to  present  arms  amidst  a  great  beating  of  drums,  and  then 
they  plunged  into  the  nearest  auberge,  and  no  sound  was  heard 
save  the  chinking  of  glasses.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done 
till  nightfall,  when  the  town  was  to  be  illuminated.  All  the 
private  houses  remained  shut  up,  although  the  inhabitants  were 
within,  and  what  little  display  there  was  was  due  to  the  shop- 
keepers and  aubergistes.  Being  told  that  at  nine  o'clock  there 
would  be  a  "  ceremony "  on  the  "  Place  de  la  Bastille,"  we 
went  to  look  upon  it.  A  few  gaping  women  and  children  stood 
about,  while  a  man  hung  lanterns  on  the  hands  and  the  tips  of 
the  wings  of  the  gilded  man ;  and  a  priest  looked  ou  with  a 
sardonic  smile.  At  ten  o'clock  the  customary  stillness  fell  upon 
the  town,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Mayor's  permission,  some  of  the 
cafes  began  to  close.  "  Voyez-vous,"  said  a  man  in  the  street 
to  his  companion,  "dans  ce  pays  on  n'aime  pas  beaucoup  la  Re- 
publique."   And  indeed  it  seemed  like  it. 


DR.  TANNER'S  FAST. 

THERE  is  nothing  original  in  the  sickening  exhibition  of  a 
fasting  man  which  is  otlered  to  an  intelligent  public  in  New 
York.  This  form  of  advertisement,  and  this  attempt  to  gain 
notoriety  by  going  without  food,  has  long  been  practised  by  Welsh 
and  other  "  fasting  girls."  Dr.  Tanuer  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  starve  iu  public  for  forty  days,  and  the  "  irregular," 
"eclectic,"  "homoeopathic"  physicians  and  other  queer  people 
have  encouraged  the  experiment.  The  American  papers  are 
full  of  the  affair,  but  they  seem  to  give  no  account  of  the 
Doctor's  motives.  Does  he  wish  to  illustrate  the  force  of  the 
will  ?  An  interesting  baronet  iu  one  of  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte's  burlesques 
is  said  to  havo  no  lungs,  and  to  go  on  breathing  merelv  by  the 
exertion  of  his  will.  Perhaps  Dr.  Tanner  has  some  theory  of 
this  sort,  in  addition  to  such  more  obvious  motives  as  we  have- 
already  indicated.  In  any  case,  the  "  experiment  "  he  is  making 
seems  absolutely  without  value  for   the   purposes   of  science. 
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"  Ecleotio  "  and  "  irregular  "  physicians  watched  him  during 
tlio  first  ton  or  twelve  dnys  of  his  task,  and  "  eclectic  " 
physicians  seem  inclined  to  welcome,  unil  even  to  aid  and  abet, 
any  performance  which  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  ascertained 
laws  of  nature.  They  would  like  to  demonstrate  that  the  world  is 
square  and  fiat,  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  or  any 
Other  absurdity  that  might  seem  to  invalidate  regular  science,  and 
so  to  make  room  for  their  own  irregular  pretensions.  This  is  the 
theory,  at  least,  of  a  "  regular"  physician,  a  Dr.  Hammond,  who 
lias  been  ''interviewed"  by  an  enterprising  reporter.  Said  Dr. 
Hammond, "  the  conditions  of  the  fast  are  not  such  ns  to  guard 
effectively  against  deception.  The  gentlemen  who  are  watching 
are  all  anxious  that  the  patient  should  succeed,  and  are  preju- 
diced in  his  favour."  "  "i'ou  don't  mean  to  suggest,"  said  tho 
reporter,  "  that  those  watching  him  would  assist  him  in  anyway 
whatever  in  accomplishing  his  task."  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  Hammond, 
"  I  take  it  this  way.  The  physicians  watching  him  regularly  are 
eclectics  or  homoeopaths,  and  if  to  the  world  Dr.  Tanner  accom- 
plished his  feat,  it  would  be  such  a  triumph  for  them  against  the 
regular  school  that  the  temptation  to  assist  would  be  so  great  that 
many  an  honest  man  would  be  tempted  to  give  him  some  assist- 
ance". I  alsj  nssert  that  tho  present  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
the  experiment  of  no  scientific  value  whatever."  We  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Hammond's  theory  of  eclectic  honesty.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  fortnight  of  starvation  a  Dr.  Bradley  declared 
that  he  saw  one  Johnson  hand  something  surreptitiously  to  Tanner. 
There  was  a  row,  the  lie  was  given,  Bradley  and  Johnson  wanted 
to  tight  with  their  lists.  Affidavits  were  made  in  every  direction, 
but  the  affair  was  inconclusive,  and  the  fasting;  and  watching  went 
on  as  before. 

The  "  experiment "  is  conducted  with  circumstances  of  ridiculous 
vulgarity.  We  confess  that  we  have  scarcely  the  heart  to  laugh 
at  the  absurd  details.  A  man  is  either  practising  a  coarse  impos- 
ture in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  silly  busybodies,  or  he  is  being 
permitted  to  commit  public  suicide  amidst  the  gabble  of  competi- 
tive quacks.  "  Suppose  the  man  suddenly  collapses,"  said  a  re- 
porter to  one  of  the  "  doctors " ;  "  will  there  be  any  chance  of 
saving  his  life  ?  "  "  We  don't  intend  to  let  him  commit  suicide 
under  our  eyes,"  was  the  answer,  as  if  a  throng  of  rival  nostrum- 
mongers  could  possibly  agree  to  take  any  steps  that  would  save  the 
wretched  Tanner.  "  Of  course  if  we  can't  get  the  proper  remedies 
down  his  throat  he  will  die,"  said  the  physician  ;  "  but  iu  that 
event  I  hardly  think  that  his  watchers  can  be  held  responsible." 
Perhaps  they  cannot,  and  probably  they  have  no  conscientious 
scruples  about  aiding  and  abetting  self-murder,  as  long  as  the  law 
doe3  not  touch  them.  The  popular  interest  in  this  affair  is  of  the 
same  morbid  sort  as  that  which  fills  the  Agricultural  Hall  with  a 
crowd  eager  to  watch  the  agonies  of  men  who  have  been 
walking  night  and  day  for  a  week.  The  pain,  the  fever,  the 
"  pluck"  of  the  victims  are  found  pleasant  to  watch,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  the  not  more  degrading  sports  of  the  Boman  circus. 
"Whether  Dr.  Tanner  lives  or  dies,  we  may  expect  fasting  matches 
to  become  popular.  Men  will  fast  against  time,  like  Dr.  Tanner, 
or  against  each  other.  There  will  be  umpires,  referees,  bets,  and 
stakes.  Indeed,  the  Dr.  Hammond  already  spoken  of  has  beeu 
hinting  at  the  terms  of  a  new  match — Dr.  Tanner  to  fast  for  thirty 
days,  watched  by  regular  physicians — stakes,  i,ooo  dollars. 

The  conditions  under  which  Dr.  7  nner  fasts  at  present  are 
sufficiently  comfortable,  except  for  the  crowd  of  silly  or  semi- 
intoxicated  people  who  thrust  themselves  into  his  presence.  As 
gate-money  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  the  poorest  sportsman  can 
come  and  study  the  symptoms  of  starvation.  "  Clarendon  Hall  is 
particularly  well  arranged  for  an  affair  of  this  kind,"  says  the 
reporter,  as  if  voluntary  starvation  were  the  most  ordinary  afiair 
in  the  world.  The  room  is  lofty;  there  are  plenty  of  open 
windows  and  "  innumerable  doors,"  so  that  Clarendon  Hall  is,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  suited  to  an  affair  like  Dr.  Tanner's.  The 
Doctor  he3  on  a  little  bed,  which  was  sent  him  by  an  enterprising 
upholsterer.  "  Give  this  man  a  good  notice,"  the  Doctor  cried  to  the 
reporter,  when  the  bed  was  sent  in.  He  had  a  kindly  feeling  for 
a  brother  in  the  art  of  advertisement.  The  Doctor's  bed  is  set 
within  an  enclosure  of  about  forty  feet  square.  "When  his  pulse 
is  examined  he  is  called  to  the  railing,  and  stands  there  till  the 
examination  is  over.  His  bed  is  searched  every  morning,  and  so 
are  the  newspapers,  of  which  be  receives  many.  About  the  tenth 
night  of  his  fast  his  face  was  very  ghastly,  and  he  staggered  in  his 
walk,  while  his  pulse  could  not  be  detected  at  the  wrist.  "  Wouldn't 
you  go  for  a  good  beef-steak  if  you  saw  one  ?  "  a  stranger  consider- 
ately inquired.  "  No,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  the  first  thing  I'll  go 
for  when  I'm  through  with  this  fasting  will  be  for  a  bully  good 
old  water- melon."  "  Some  of  the  papers  say  you'll  be  going  for 
your  coffin  soon."  "  Let  them  say  what  they  like,"  replied  the 
Doctor  ;  "  I  am  getting-  along  splendidly."  This  burst  of  spirits 
seemed  to  tire  the  Doctor. 

The  Doctor's  principal  pleasures  are  driving — for  we  presume 
the  papers  mean  driving  when  they  say  "  riding  " — and  listening 
to  music.  He  drinks  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  he  has  wet  towels 
put  on  his  head,  like  the  pale  student  of  fiction.  We  do  not 
gather  that  he  smokes.  Sometimes  he  runs  upstairs,  but  these 
"exhibition  spurts  "tire  him  a  good  deal.  He  grows  very  irri- 
table as  time  goes  on  ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  for  most  persons  are 
irritable  when  kept  waiting  for  dinner  twenty  minutes,  not  to 
speak  of  forty  days.  The  public  are  gratified  by  the  indubitable 
signs  that  he  is  "  suffering  intensely  from  the  "unnatural  strain 
to  which  he  has  subjected  himself  in  the  interests  of  science." 
We  have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  science  has  nothin°* 


to  do  with  tho  matter,  and  that  bull-fight*  and  bear-baiting 
havo  quite  ns  much  light  to  claim  tho  protection  of  science, 
One  might  well  parody  a  famous  saying  anil  exclaim,  "Oh 
science,  what  tilings  aro  done  in  thy  name!"  Tho  ninety 
cats  and  thirty  dogs  lately  roasted  nlivo  in  the  holy  cause  of 

physiology  are  victims  enough, and  science  can  disclaim  the  human 

sacrifice  which,  if  deception  is  out  of  the  question,  is  being  offer id 
up  in  Clarendon  Hall.  About  a  week  ago  tho  poor  wretch  who 
18  exhibiting  himself  had  "passed  through  a  WOIul  change  ill  ap- 
pearance. His  eyes  aro  sunk  deep  in  their  sockets,  and  added  to 
their  sleepy  depression  is  a  bright  glitter,  which  is  terrible  to  look 
at.  Tho  man  is  not  delirious,  and  no  symptoms  of  insanity  havo 
yet  been  noticed  by  tho  physicians,  but  a  timid  person  would 
scarcely  care  to  be  shut  up  with  that  glittering  eye  for  company.'' 
Nearly  a  fortnight  has  passed  since  these  words  were  written, 
and  "  regular  "  physicians  only  gave  Dr.  Tanner  two  or  three 
days  to  live.  The  latest  telegrams  which  we  banc  seen  reported 
him  to  be  still  alive,  and  it  is  horrible  to  think  of  tho  self- 
imposed  tortures  which  be  must  have  endured  in  the  interval. 
Ten  days  ago  he  was  "  obviously  near  his  death."  After  he  began 
drinking  water  freely  his  health  improved,  till  the  depressingly 
damp  and  hot  weather  began.  Such  weather  makes  people  feel 
exhausted  who  do  their  best  not  to  starve  themselves,  and  it  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  on  Dr.  Tanner.  He  has  still  a  fortnight 
between  himself  and  the  "bully  water-melon"  of  his  desires.  As 
he  has  already  lived  after  he  ought  to  be  dead,  there  seems  no 
particular  reason  why  he  should  die.  Indeed,  as  he  has  got  into 
the  habit  of  living  without  food,  he  need  not  revert  at  all  to  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity.  Though  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  certainty  about  bis  physiological  condition,  his  psycho- 
logical state  must  be  interesting.  If  he  is  a  common  fanatic,  with 
a  dash  of  religious  madness,  he  probably  started  in  as  good  faith  as 
is  possible  to  a  fanatic.  Perhaps  he  half  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  a  miracle,  and  a  little  in  some  theory  of  the  self-supporting 
power  of  the  will.  He  may  have  been  dimly  conscious  of  an  idea 
that  collusion  was  not  out  of  the  chapter  of  accidents.  If  he  knew 
anything  of  the  history  of  similar  "  experiments,"  he  would  have 
been  aware  that  science  could  derive  little  more  real  information 
from  his  case  than  from  that  of  Louise  Lateau.  If  he  survives,  lie 
may,  not  improbably,  found  one  of  the  odd  ascetic  sects  which  are 
common  in  America  and  in  Bussia.  Or  he  has  a  profession  open 
to  him  in  Hindostan,  if  he  likes  to  run  counter  to  British  law. 
He  may  "  fast  on  "  recalcitrant  debtors ;  that  is,  sit  starving  at  their 
doors  till  tbey  pay  what  they  owe,  lest  he  should  die,  and  his 
death  be  on  their  heads.  We  would  willingly  pay  a  small  bill, 
even  for  the  second  time,  if  Dr.  Tanner  would  only  eat  his 
water-melon.  If  this  feeling  were  general,  the  tender-hearted 
citizens  of  New  York  would  subscribe  large  sums  to  induce  the 
Doctor  to  make  a  "  square  meal."  But  the  citizens  have  not 
thought  of  interfering  in  this  manner  with  bis  task.  Whether  he 
succeeds  or  fails,  he  is  sure  to  have  imitators,  so  crazy  is  the 
modern  hunger  and  thirst  for  notoriety.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  pass  a  law  which  will  check  the  suicidal  mania  which 
first  showed  itself  in  long-distance  walking  races,  and  which  has 
now  assumed  an  even  more  repulsive  aspect.  To  lynch  a  few 
irregular  and  eclectic  physicians  would  be  illegal,  but  natural. 


METROPOLITAN  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

WITH  but  one  important  exception,  the  London  joint-stock 
banks  and  discount  Companies  have  now  declared  their 
dividends  for  the  past  half-year,  and  have  also  published  their 
reports  ;  most  of  them  likewise  have  held  their  general  meetings. 
We  can  therefore  compare  the  results  of  their  working  during  the 
six  months  with  the  results  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  and  thus  apply  a  crucial  test  to  the  statements  made  respect- 
ing the  improvement  in  trade.  We  say  a  crucial  test,  because  the 
peculiarity  of  banking  business,  and  likewise  of  that  done  by  dis- 
count houses,  is  that  its  profits  are  made,  partly,  no  doubt,  bv 
judicious  investment,  but  chiefly  by  supplying  others  with  the  funds 
by  which  they  carry  on  their  operations.  Banks  and  discount  houses, 
therefore,  prosper  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community. 
There  are  times,  it  is  true,  when  the  value  of  money  is  very  high 
and  the  community  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  prosperous,  but 
when  banks  do  very  well.  But  these  are  exceptional  times,  very 
different  from  the  past  half-year ;  and,  notwithstanding  them, 
our  proposition  is  true  as  a  general  statement.  It  is  especi- 
ally true  of  half-years  like  that  just  ended,  when  the 
value  of  money  was  not  high.  Although  the  official  minimum 
rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  uniformly  3  per  cent., 
save  for  the  last  fortnight  of  the  half-year,  the  open  market  rate 
was  almost  always  much  lower,  and  was  often,  indeed,  below  2 
per  cent.  During  the  six  months,  therefore,  the  value  of  money 
was  low,  quite  as  low  perhaps  on  an  average  as  during  the  six 
months  with  which  our  comparison  is  made.  For  if  the  open 
market  rate  was  lower  towards  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1S79,  it 
was  much  higher  in  the  beginning.  Consequentfy,  if  the  banks 
and  discount  houses,  taken  as  a  body,  did  better  in  the  past  half- 
year,  it  must  have  been  because  they  were  able  to  employ  their 
disposable  funds  more  continuously,  and  suffered  less  loss  from  bad 
debts.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  past  six 
months'  working;  and  first  let  us  examine  the  dividends  declared. 
We  find  that  of  nine  banks  seven  have  declared  the  same  dividend 
as  twelve  months  ago,  and  two  have  declared  better  dividends. 
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Of  these  two,  the  greatest  "of  all — the  London  and  Westminster — 
has  divided  its  profits  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  per  annum, 
against  14  per  cent,  per  annum  twelve  months  ago,  being  an  in- 
crease of  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  Of  the  second,  the  Union  of 
Loudon,  also  one  of  the  greatest,  the  dividend  is  now  at  the 
rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum  against  12  J-  per  cent,  at  this 
time  last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  2i  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  Joint-Stock  Bank's  dividend  is  unchanged,  and  that  of  the 
London  and  County  is  not  yet  declared  as  we  write.  Of  the 
three  great  London  joint-stock  banks  which  have  already  declared 
dividends,  that  is,  two  have  been  able  to  divide  2  per  cent,  or 
more  over  the  rate  of  twelve  months  ago.  The  smaller  banks  de- 
clare the  snnie  rate.  Of  the  three  discount  Companies  two,  the 
National  Discount  and  the  United  Discount,  have  each  increased 
their  rate  of  dividend  by  I  per  cent. ;  the  third  has  made  no 
change.  Thus,  of  the  twelve  Companies  four  have  increased  their 
rate  of  dividend,  and  not  one  has  diminished  it.  We  find  from 
the  reports,  moreover,  that  of  the  banks  which  have  not  increased 
their  dividends,  the  Alliance,  the  Imperial,  the  Central,  and  the 
South-Western  augmented  their  profits  by  an  aggregate  sum  of 
15,405/.,  while  the  decrease  in  the  case  of  the  London  Joint-Stock 
and  the  Consolidated  aggregated  only  487/.  ;  so  that  the  additional 
earnings  of  these  six  banks,  which  did  not  increase  their  divi- 
dends, were  just  15,000?.  It  follows  that  the  six  months  just  ended 
were  very  much  more  profitable  to  bankers  as  compared  with  the 
first  half  of  1879,  than  would  appear  from  the  mere  increase  in 
certain  of  the  dividends  declared.  Taken  as  a  body,  the  joint- 
stock  banks  and  the  discount  Companies  all  did  better,  and  what 
is  true  of  them  is  no  doubt  true  also  of  the  private  banks  and  the 
private  bill-brokers. 

We  have  stated  above  why  this  was  so.  In  the  first  half  of 
1879  the  shock  of  the  Glasgow  failure  was  still  recent,  and  credit 
in  consequence  was  paralysed.  Bankers  did  not  know  whom  they 
might  trust.  There  were  rumours  afloat  that  this  house  and  that 
had  received  a  blow  from  which  it  could  not  recover ;  and  even 
when  these  rumours  were  doubted,  they  had  their  effect  in  making 
bankers  cautious.  Nor  was  it  mere  suspicion  and  alarm  alone 
which  produced  this  state  of  distrust.  All  the  great  industries  of 
the  country  were  in  collapse.  The  iron,  coal,  and  cotton  trades, 
for  instance,  had  been  prostrate  for  years.  Prices  had  fallen  to  a 
lower  level  than  had  previously  been  experienced  in  the  present 
generation  ;  wages  were  cut  down  until  all  the  rise  of  the  previous 
good  times  disappeared ;  and  still  stocks  accumulated  and  works 
were  stopped.  It  was  naturally  argued  hy  bankers  that  this  could 
not  go  on  for  ever ;  that,  though  failures  had  been  singularly  few, 
losses  must  have  been  ruinously  heavy,  and  consequently  that 
some  day  a  general  crash  must  come.  But  all  this  discredit  was 
dispelled  in  the  autumn.  The  United  States  began  buying  iron 
on  an  immense  scale,  and  properties  which  a  few  months  before 
had  been  unsaleable  and  unworkable  became  highly  valuable. 
Prices  were  doubled  in  a  short  time,  the  accumulated  stocks  of 
years  were  shipped  across  the  Atlantic,  mines  were  reopened, 
furnaces  were  blown  in,  mills  were  set  going.  Of  course,  additional 
accommodation  was  required  from  tbe  banks  to  enable  all  this 
to  be  done,  and  it  was  readily  given  when  the  security  offered  was 
thus  so  much  increased  in  value.  Simultaneously  with  this  genuine 
improvement  of  business  due  to  foreign  buying  there  instantly 
set  in  an  access  of  speculation.  That  was  inevitable.  The  im- 
provement in  trade  brought  in  its  train  increased  traffic  for  the 
railways,  which  meant  better  dividends,  and  consequently  enhanced 
value.  So,  again,  the  demand  for  accommodation  from  the  banks 
signified  larger  profits  for  them  and  an  improved  position.  All 
this  was  clearly  perceived  by  the  acuter  speculators,  and  led  to  the 
movement  which  was  witnessed.  But  the  outburst  of  speculation 
in  its  turn  increased  the  business  of  the  banks,  inasmuch  as 
speculators  generally  carry  on  their  operations  only  by  means  of 
bankers'  advances.  Thus  the  cause  why  the  banks  have  been  able 
to  earn  larger  profits  in  the  past  half-year  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1879  is  that  credit  is  better  now  than  it  was  then, 
and  consequently  that  bankers  have  been  able  to  employ  their  re- 
sources more  freely.  The  value  of  money,  nevertheless,  was  very 
low  during  the  six  months.  But  the  increased  turnover  of  course 
swelled  profits,  while  fewer  bad  debts  diminished  losses. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  analyse  the  balance-sheets  of  tbe 
several  banks,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  just  made,  nor  would  itindeed  be  worth  while  to  do  so. 
The  balance-sheets  are  made  up  on  the  last  day  of  the  half-year, 
and  they  show  therefore  only  the  state  of  the  banks'  accounts  on 
that  particular  day.  But  it  is  notoriously  the  practice  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  to  accumulate  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of 
cash  in  their  own  hands,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  at  call,  at 
the  close  of  the  half-year,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  their 
accounts  are  more  "  liquid :'  than  they  really  are — that  is  to  sny, 
that  they  hold  a  larger  cash  reserve.  For  this  reason  the 
balance-sheets  are  misleading,  if  we  regard  them  as  samples  of  the 
run  of  business  during  the  six  months.  Naturally  it  is  the  bills 
and  advances  which  are  decreased  when  cash  is  accumulated.  The 
permanent  investments  in  Consols,  Indian  Stock,  Railway  Deben- 
tures, and  the  like,  would  not  be  disturbed,  unless  it  had  been 
decided  for  other  reasons  to  sell  out  of  certain  securities.  But  the 
advances  would  be  called  in  with  full  assurance  that  the  money 
could  be  lent  out  again  with  ease  on  equally  favourable  terms.  So, 
likewise,  bills  would  be  allowed  to  run  off,  and  except  for  cus- 
tomers, difficulties  would  be  made  about  discounting  afresh.  In 
the  balance-sheets,  therefore,  the  permanent  investments  bear 
generally  an  exceptionally  huge  proportion  to  the  discounts  and 


advances.  But,  if  we  compare  one  balance-sheet  witb  another, 
it  may  be  thought  that  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
accumulation  of  cash  has  been  effected  in  the  same  way 
on  the  occasion  of  the  making  up  of  each.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  so,  however,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  examine 
the  balance-sheets  for  June  of  this  year  and  June  of  last  year 
in  the  case  both  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  and  the  Union 
of  London — banks  so  similarly  circumstanced  that  one  refuses  to 
limit  liability  because  the  other  does.  The  Union  has  increased 
its  dividend  z\  per  cent.  :  yet  it  has  decreased  its  discounts 
i,377,oooZ.,  and  its  advances  69,000?. ;  while  it  has  increased  its 
permanent  investments  389,000?.,  and  its  cash  1,131,000?.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  it  did  not  increase  its  dividend  by  augmenting  the 
cash  in  hand  and  at  call.  The  Joint-Stock,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  earned  only  the  same  dividend  as  twelve  months  ago  ;  yet  it 
also  has  increased  its  cash  in  hand,  and  likewise  its"  discounts, 
loans,  other  securities,  and  money  at  call,  which  it  lumps  all 
together.  It  seems  clearly  to  follow  that  the  practice  in  the  two 
years  has  not  been  the  same.  But  the  explanation  we  have  given 
above  of  the  superior  profitableness  of  the  past  half-year  is  con- 
firmed by  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  express  regret  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  past  two  years  has  borne  so  little  fruit  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  form  of  balance-sheet  in  several  im- 
portant instances.  Incidentally,  we  have  just  now  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  London  Joint-Stock,  one  of  the  five  principal 
Metropolitan  banks,  lumps  together  its  bills  discounted,  loans, 
other  securities,  and  money  at  call ;  and  the  London  and  West- 
minster is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as  bad.  It  enters  as  a 
separate  item  the  money  at  call  and  short  notice,  distinguishing 
also  separately  the  cash  in  hand  and  in  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  sets  an  example  which,  it  is  to  be  wished, 
the  London  Joint-Stock  would  follow.  But  the  London  and 
Westminster,  on  the  other  hand,  confounds  the  discounts,  loans, 
and  other  securities.  It  is  quite  evident  that  an  entry  such 
as  this  conveys  no  information  to  the  shareholders  and.  cus- 
tomers of  the  bank,  which  the  balance-sheet  is  supposed  to 
be  intended  to  do.  What  are  other  securities  distinct  from 
bills  discounted  and  loans,  and  distinct  likewise  from  the 
securities  of  the  Imperial  Government,  India,  and  the  United 
States,  and  from  liabilities  of  customers  for  acceptances  and 
for  endorsement,  all  which '  are  entered  separately  ?  If  the 
phrase  is  tautological,  why  is  it  maintained?  If  it  represents 
anything  valuable,  why  is  it  not  explained  ?  Again,  how  much 
of  the  12  millions  and  odd  is  invested  in  these  other  securities, 
how  much  is  advanced  as  loans,  and  how  much  is  employed  in 
discounting  bills  ?  When  so  many  questions — and  they  might  be 
multiplied — are  suggested  by  an  entiy  and  left  unanswered,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  entry  is  worse  than  useless.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  Bill  for  the  limitation  of  liability,  as  originally  introduced, 
contained  a  form  of  balance-sheet  which  would  have  imposed  upon 
bankers  the  obligation  to  give  detailed  information  on  these 
points  ;  but  unfortunately  the  balance-sheet  was  dropped  for  the 
sake  of  hurrying  the  Bill  through.  Yet  we  had  hoped  that 
bankers  would  see  the  advisability  of  giving  the  information  de- 
manded. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  great  an  institution  as  the 
London  and  Westminster,  which  has  been  enlightened  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Act  for  limiting  liability,  should  encourage 
by  its  example  a  bad  practice,  which  it  has  no  motive  but  the  force 
of  routine  for  keeping  up. 


THE  OPERA  SEASON". 

THE  most  captious  of  critics  must  at  least  confess  that  Signor 
Arrigo  Boito's  Mefistofele  is  a  decided  success.  Like  many 
other  works  of  art  condemned  at  first,  it  has  in  due  time  proved  itself 
a  production  of  the  highest  qualities,  and  Mr.  Mapleson  may  justly 
congratulate  himself  upon  having  added  another  great  opera  to  his 
repertoire.  To  us  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  a  work  should 
have  been  at  first  uninteresting  and  misunderstood.  That  a 
hitherto  almost  unknown  composer  and,  as  Signor  Boito  has  shown 
himself,  a  poet  should  begin  his  career  by  writing  an  opera  on 
so  well  worn  a  subject  as  Goethe's  Faust,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
entering  the  lists  with  so  famous  a  man  as  M.  Gounod,  was  a  bold 
stroke  indeed.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  rash,  not  to  say  im- 
pertinent, in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  the  public  to  attempt  to 
give  a  new  rendering  of  the  subject  which  had  been  already  so 
ably  treated.  The  comparison  between  Boito's  Mefistofele  and 
Gounod's  Faust  was  inevitable;  and  besides  it  was  first  produced 
in  Milan,  where  so  great  a  departure  as  this  opera  is  from 
the  acknowledged  tradition  of  Italian  operas  was  sure  to  meet 
with  censure.  After  the  success  of  Lohengrin  at  Bologna,  how- 
ever, Mefistofele  was  hailed  as  a  proof  that  Italy  also  had  broken 
the  bonds  of  conventionalism,  and  could  produce  a  genius  worthy 
of  the  nation.  We  do  not  intend  by  this  to  compare  Signor  Boito's 
work  to  that  of  Herr  Wagner,  for  in  no  single  important  particular 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  likeness.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  the  fashion  to  attribute  any  originality  of  treatment  in  a 
musical  work  of  the  present  day  to  the  influence  of  Herr 
Wagner,  and  indeed  "  Wagner  influence  "  has  become  one  of 
those  cant  terms  which  are  convenient  to  hide  a  want  of  know- 
ledge or  appreciation.  To  say  that  Signor  Boito  is  un- 
acquainted with  Herr  Wagner's  method    would  be  to  accuse 
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him  of  strange  ignorance ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  that  be 
is  in  any  great  degree  inlluenceil  by  Warner's  example  is  equally 
ungenerous.    There  is  ouo  point  in  which  the  tfWO  composers  aro 

at.  one,  and  that  is  that,  both  being  poets,  they  write  their  own 

libretti,  and  consequently  the-  music  is  wedded  to  the  words.  In 

this  Signor  Boito  hoe  shown  how  true  the  German  maestro'i  so- 
called  theory  has  proved  in  practice.  At  the  diet  hearing  wo  were 
BtTUOk  with  the  originality  and  artistic  power  of  the  new  opera, 
and  a  second  has  confirmed  us  in  our  opinion  that  it  deserves  to 
take  its  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  wo  feel  sure  now  that  wo  are 
not  singular  in  this  opinion,  'i'he  most  thoughtful  portion  of  tho 
work,  and  to  our  mind  tho  most  original,  suffered  from  two  causes, 
one  avoidable,  the  other  perhaps  not  so.  We  mean  tho  Prologue 
in  Heaven.  In  the  tirst  place,  tho  chorus  was  hopelessly  incapable 
of  singing  tho  music,  and  in  tho  second  tho  arrangement  had 
necessarily  to  bo  altered.  Tho  consequence  was  that  one  of  tho 
most  poetical  parts  of  tho  opera,  both  as  regards  words  and  music, 
became  at  times  almost  tedious.  The  Kermesse  scene  which  followed 
is  truer  to  nature  than  the  now  celebrated  one  in  Gounod's  Faust.,  as 
far  as  the  music  is  concerned.  There  is  a  roughness  about  tho  choruses 
much  more  indicative  of  German  life  than  anything  found  in 
those  of  M.  Gounod,  and  tho  whole  of  tho  music  at  Faust's  ap- 
pearance is  effective  and  impressive.  The  study  scene  in  the  opera 
comes  where  it  should — namely,  after  Faust  has  met  Mefistofele, 
the  grey  friar,  whose  entrance  is  in  the  real  spirit  of  Goethe's  great 
poem.  Had  this  opera  been  produced  at  Covent  Garden  instead 
of  Her  Majesty's,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  treated  to  as 
outrageous  a  pantomimic  effect  when  Mefistofele  takes  Faust  off 
upon  bis  mantle,  as  is  employed  in  the  first  act  of  Gounod's  Faust 
at  Coveut  Garden  when  the  study  disappears  ;  and  Mr.  Mapleson 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  withstood  the  temptation  to  which 
Signor  Tagliafico  has  for  many  seasons  so  unwisely  succumbed. 

Melistofele's  song  in  this  scene,  with  the  daring  and  effective 
refrain  of  a  whistle  to  which  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  referred, 
is  highly  to  be  praised,  and  Signor  Nannetti  sings  it  with  great 
effect.  The  garden  scene  is  in  some  ways  a  new  reading. 
Signor  Boito's  Margaret  is  far  more  sprightly  than  even  Goethe's, 
perhaps  a  pardonable  change  when  the  subject  is  treated  from  an 
Italian  point  of  view.  The  whole  of  the  music  of  this  scene  is 
evidently  written  with  a  view  of  leading  up  to  the  beautiful  quartet 
with  which  it  closes.  Out  of  the  simplest  material  Signor  Boito 
has  constructed  one  of  the  most  strikingly  dramatic  portions  of 
the  opera,  and  has  compressed  into  a  few  bars  that  which  would 
have  taken  many  another  artist  whole  pages  to  express.  Faust's 
passionate  longing,  Margaret's  half-unwilling  assent,  and  Mefis- 
tofele's  and  Marta's  mock  love-making,  are  all  combined  in  this 
quartet.  The  music  of  the  Brocken  scene  containing  Mefis- 
tofele's  weird  "Ballata  del  Mondo,"  and  the  unearthly  chorus 
in  which  the  devils  worship  their  master,  is  at  once  masterly  and 
original,  and  the  " juga  infernale"  is  indeed  rightly  so  named. 
Margaret's  soliloquy  in  the  prison  is  somewhat  too  Italian  in 
feeling  as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  a  point  which  Mme. 
Nilssou,  with  commendable  modesty,  did  her  best  to  conceal.  A 
not  very  original  piece  of  Jioritura  sung  by  one  who  is  about  to 
die  is  not  in  the  best  taste,  and  we  were  grateful  to  the  prima 
donna  who  completely  ignored  it.  Were  it  not  for  the  music,  the 
second  part  might  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  delicate  duet 
between  Helena  and  Pantalis,  and  the  graceful  ballet  music,  make 
up  for  all  other  faults,  and  the  strongly  contrasted  passages  of  the 
Epilogue  bring  the  opera  to  a  natural  close. 

We  should  have  hardly  thought  it  possible  for  Mme.  Nilsson  to 
have  created  a  second  Margaret ;  but  so  it  is,  and  this  great  artist 
has  won  fresh  laurels  in  her  impersonation  of  the  character.  Her 
acting  in  the  quartet  in  the  garden  scene  is  as  unequalled  as 
it  is  effective,  and  her  distress  in  the  prison  is  heart-breaking. 
To  the  admirable  acting  and  singing  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
opera  is  doubtless  due  to  a  great  extent  the  success  which  Signor 
Boito  has  achieved  with  his  opera,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  better 
scenic  effects  than  those  produced  at  Her  Majesty's.  The  weak 
part  of  the  performance  was  due  to  the  chorus,  which  might  be 
reorganized  with  great  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Signor  Nannetti's 
Mefistofele  was,  as  before,  admirable ;  Signor  Campanini  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Faust ;  and  Mme.  Trebelli  sustained  what 
in  other  hands  might  seem  the  minor  parts  of  Marta  and  Pantalis 
as  no  other  singer  could  sustain  them.    Signor  Arditi  conducted. 

Last  Saturday  the  season  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  came  to  an 
end,  and  this  evening  that  at  Her  Majesty's  closes.  If  we  look 
back  on  the  doings  of  the  past  season  we  shall  not,  we  fear,  find 
much  matter  for  rejoicing.  At  Covent  Garden  the  novelties,  if  such 
they  can  be  called,  consisted  in  the  revival  of  Mignon,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  two  operettas  which  were  expanded  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  stage,  and  which  of  course  lost  pro- 
portionately in  refinement  and  interest.  Why  the  Pic  aux  Clercs 
and  Estclla  should  find  a  place  in  the  repertoire  of  Covent  Garden, 
whilst  such  works  as  Dcr  Freischiitz  and  L'Etoile  da  Nord  are  passed 
over,  we  are  at  a  los3  to  understand.  The  only  explanation  that 
occurs  to  us  is  that  perhaps  the  "  stars  "  were  not  forthcoming  for 
their  performance,  but  the  consequence  is  not  the  less  disappoint- 
ing to  the  opera-going  public.  We  have  learned  two  lessons  this 
season  with  regard  to  Covent  Garden,  the  first  with  reference  to 
the  "star"  system,  the  second  concerning  novelties.  That  the 
"  star  "  system  is  a  complete  failure  as  far  as  art  is  concerned  we 
had  almost  hoped  was  an  acknowledged  fact ;  but,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, it  has  been  most  rigidly  adhered  to  this  season  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  a  fatuous  earnestness.  Mme.  Albani,  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  was  succeeded  by  Mme. 


]  l'atti,  with  in  each  case  no  better  support  than  could  bo  given 
1  by  BlgDOri  Gayarro  and  Nicolini.  It.  is  true  M.  Las-talle  ami 
Mine.  Sembrich  were  both  allowed  to  "star  "for  a  short  time, 
but  tho  former  singer  appeared  only  onco  or  twice,  and  tho 
latter  sang  tho  most  uninteresting  of  parts.  Whether  this 
svsiom  is  productive  of  good  results  to  the  management  wo 

are  not  anxious  to  inquire,  but  that  it.  is  most,  deleterious  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  only  makes  itself  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  us.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  very  clear 
that  soeond-rato  operas,  which  may  even  have  achieved  success 
on  smaller  stages,  cannot  bo  produced  with  a  happy  result  at  tho 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  wo  sincerely  trust  that  in  future  seasons 
we  shall  not  be  treated  to  any  more  such  works  as  Estclla  and 
Pr6  aux  Clercs.  The  great  event  this  season  at  Covent  Garden 
has  been  the  advent  of  Mme.  Sembrich,  who,  to  a  voice  of 
marvellous  flexibility  and  range,  adds  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  acting,  and  we  hope  next  year  to  see  her  in  parts  more 
worthy  of  her  remarkable  powers.  This  isolated  instance,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a  successful  season,  and 
we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  record  any  other  events.  At 
Her  Majesty's,  when  the  season  had  gone  on  for  some  time  with 
nothing  remarkable  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  novelties,  wo 
were  treated  to  Lohengrin,  under  the  conductorship  of  Herr 
Richter,  a  fact  which  of  itself  would  have  marked  the  season 
of  1880  as  not  altogether  uneventful.  The  novelties  at  this 
theatre  consisted  of  the  revival  of  the  unfortunate  Forza  del 
Destine-  and  the  production  of  Mefistofele — the  first  a  failure,  and 
the  last,  as  wo  have  said  before,  a  genuine  success — and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  latter  opera  will  become  as  popular 
as  Faust  and  Carmen,  the  production  of  both  of  which 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Mapleson.  Mme.  Eleonora 
Robinson's  debut  in  Fidelio  at  this  theatre  proved  a  success, 
and  we  hope  we  shall  see  her  again  next  season ;  while 
that  of  Mme.  Marie  Louise  Swift,  although  suffering  from  the 
choice  of  the  opera  in  which  she  appeared — namely,  the  Forza 
del  Uestino — was  in  its  way  as  successful  as  it  could  be.  Mmes. 
Nilsson,  Trebelli,  and  Gerster  have  sung  this  year  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  fastidious  ;  and  Messrs.  Candidus,  Maas,  and 
Ravelli  have  also  been  added  to  the  staff;  and  Signor  Nannetti 
has  shown  himself  an  artist  of  power  by  his  creation  of  Mefistofele. 
WTe  hope  that  the  success  of  Mefistofele  may  encourage  the 
management  at  the  two  operas  to  give  the  public  a  chance  of 
hearing  some  of  those  operas  which,  while  achieving  success  on 
the  Continent,  have  as  yet  to  be  heard  in  London  ;  and  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  another  opera  of  Herr  Wagner's, 
or  the  Nerone  of  Herr  Rubinstein,  may  take  an  important 
place  in  their  repertoires.  At  both  houses  this  season  the 
choruses  have  been  almost  disgraceful ;  and  that  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  went  far  to  mar  the  otherwise  perfect  performance 
of  Lohengrin  under  Herr  Richter,  which  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it ;  whilst,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  early  part  of  Mefistofele  was  nearly  ruined 
through  the  chorus's  inefficiency.  Whether  this  is  from  want  of 
practice,  or  absolute  incapability  (we  think  a  little  of  both),  we 
would  strongly  recommend  a  more  careful  selection  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  venture  to  prophesy  a  proportionate  success. 


REVIEWS. 


WARD'S  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.* 

O  O  far  as  this  work  has  gone,  it  seems  likely  to  accomplish  with 
O  deserved  credit  the  aim  put  forward  by  the  editor,  that  of 
being  "  an  anthology  which  may  adequately  represent  the  vast  and 
varied  field  of  English  poetry."  The  difficulty  of  making  such  a 
selection  on  perfectly  consistent  principles  is  illustrated  by  what 
is  said  in  the  very  next  page  of  the  Preface.  "  We  have  not  in- 
cluded the  writings  of  living  poets,  nor  the  drama,  properly  so 
called.  Had  we  admitted  the  drama,  we  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  double  our  space."  This  is  true,  and,  in  a  world  where  books 
are  made  to  be  sold  and  bought,  not  easily  answerable.  But  one 
result  is  that  it  goes  hard  with  the  dramatists  whose  whole 
strength  has  been  put  into  dramatic  work.  We  actually  have  here 
a  catalogue  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries  in  which  there  is  no 
sign  of  Webster  ;  and  this,  indeed,  for  no  cause  of  downright 
necessity.  Certainly  Webster's  minor  poems  do  not  offer  much,  if 
anything,  that  would  show  him  to  advantage.  But  surely  the 
dirge  from  Vittoria  Corombona  might  have  found  a  place,  were  it 
but  for  the  sake  of  Lamb's  words  concerning  it.  This  leads  us  to 
another  remark  of  wider  bearing.  If  perfect  consistency  and  sym- 
metry of  plan  are  not  attainable  in  an  anthology  like  this,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  space  cannot  be  gained  by 
sacrificing  a  little  more.  We  suppose  that  the  sort  of  work 
intended  to  be  made  better  known  by  these  selections  is 
twofold.  First,  there  are  the  smaller  gems  of  the  great 
masters,  which  in  their  collected  works  are  overshadowed, 
and  apt  to  be  neglected  even  if  the  collected  works 
are   read.     Such   are  Shakspeare's  sonnets  and  Ben  Jonson's 

*  The  English  Poets.  Selections,  with  Critical  Introductions  by  various 
Writers,  and  a  General  Introduction  bv  Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by- 
Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  M. A.,  &c.  Vol".  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne.  Vol  II 
Ben  Jonson  to  Dryden.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1880. 
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epigrams.  Then  there  are  the  poems  of  lesser  men  altogether, 
from  which  the  selections  will  be,  as  the  editor  says,  "either 
specimens  of  the  average  work  of  men  famous  in  their  day,  given 
as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  "  to  explain  why  they  were 
famous,"  or  the  occasional  felicities  of  others  "  who  wrote  a  few 
beautiful  poems  as  it  were  by  accident."  And  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  second  class,  though  less  important  in  themselves,  are  in  a 
book  of  selections  relatively  more  important  than  the  first.  For 
these  represent  a  part  of  English  literature  which  readers  who 
do  not  make  a  special  study  of  English  poetry  cannot  expect  or  be 
expected  to  know  otherwise  than  by  selections ;  whereas  people 
who  have  Shakspeare  and  Milton  in  their  hands,  as  every  one  has 
who  reads  at  all,  have  merely  their  own  laziness  to  blame  if  they 
do  not  know  the  Sonnets  or  Comus.  Nevertheless  this  sort  of 
laziness  is  rife  even  among  men  and  women  who  pass  for  well 
read ;  and  it  may  always  be  said  in  defence  or  mitigation  of  the 
wrong  done  to  the  great  masters  by  pieces  torn  from  their  context 
that  the  sight  of  them  stirs  up  fading  memories,  sharpens  anew 
the  taste  that  has  become  dulled,  and  sends  the  reader,  suddenly 
made  conscious  of  the  wealth  he  omits  to  use,  to  take  his  pleasure 
in  the  book  at  large.  Still  it  seems  hard  on  the  poor  minor  poets  to 
be  ever  crowded  and  eclipsed  by  their  betters,  who  after  all  have 
little  to  gain  by  it.  We  may  talk  of  representing  the  greater  poets, 
but  in  many  cases  the  thing  is  not  possible.  Chaucer  is  not  repre- 
sented by  scraps  and  cuttings  from  three  or  four  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  though  the  cuttings  cover  among  them  a  good  deal  of  room. 
Or,  to  take  a  very  different  case,  Milton  can  perhaps  be  fairly  re- 
presented by  a  selection.  But  for  that  very  reason  the  selection  is 
almost  superfluous.  Why  must  Lycidas  be  printed  again  and 
again,  wheu  it  is  barely  credible  that  anyone  into  whose  hands  the 
book  may  come  will  not  know  Lycidas  already  ?  Not  that  Lycidas 
can  be  printed  or  read  too  often  ;  indeed  the  omission  of  it  in  such 
a  collection  as  the  Golden  Treasury,  meant  to  be  a  companion  and 
friend,  would  bo  a  fault  beyond  forgiveness.  But  Mr.  Ward's 
book,  even  any  one  volume  of  it.  is  too  large  for  a  companion.  It 
is  a  book  of  instruction  and  reference,  not  a  store  of  delight  to  be 
taken  when  other  books  are  left  behind.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  thing  really  wanted  was  a  good  and  scholarly  selec- 
tion, not  so  much  of  English  poetry  in  general,  as  of  the  minor 
English  poets,  including,  if  it  were  thought  fit,  minor  and  less 
known  work  of  the  great  poets ;  something  that  should  do  for 
English  literature  in  a  larger,  more  thorough,  and  more  critical  way 
what  the  old  Eton  Poeue  Grccci  did  for  Greek.  This  is  not  exactly 
what  Mr.  Ward  has  given  us.  At  the  same  time  his  performance 
does  come  so  near  to  this,  though  aiming  at  something  else  besides, 
that  it  would  be  no  better  than  churlish  pedantry  not  to  be  thank- 
ful for  it. 

Moreover  there  is  a  deep  reason,  if  we  listen  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  argument  in  his  ingenious  Introduction,  for  the  plan  of  a 
poetical  collection  here  adopted.  "The  best  poetry  is  what  we 
want  "  ;  and  here  we  are  to  get  the  best  poetry,  and  other  besides, 
that  by  seeing  them  together  we  may  know  how  much  better  is 
the  best  than  the  next  best,  and  may  thenceforth  surely  discern 
the  really  best  kind  of  work,  the  true  classics,  by  a  kind  of  prac- 
tised intuition.  Mr.  Arnold  warns  us,  justly  and  not  without 
need,  against  confounding  historical  with  absolute  judgments  in 
literature  ;  and  he  advises  us  to  use  the  best  expressions  of  the 
great  masters  as  "  an  infallible  touchstone  for  detecting  the  presence 
or  absence  of  high  poetic  quality,  and  also  the  degree  of  this 
quality,  in  all  other  poetry  which  we  may  place  beside  them."  lie 
illustrates  his  meaning  by  specimen  lines — as  well  chosen,  certainly, 
as  they  could  be — from  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton. 
But  is  not  Mr.  Arnold  a  little  too  curious  in  this  matter  ?  nay, 
does  he  not  even  tremble  on  the  verge  of  the  deadly  heresy  of 
prescribing  short  cuts  to  critical  certainty  ?  These  lines  are  to 
Mr.  Arnold,  or  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  authors,  compact 
symbols  and  memorials  of  their  power.  How  can  we  tell  what  an 
"  incomparable  line  and  a  half  of  Dante  "  would  seem  like  to  one 
•who  had  never  read  the  canto?  or  Hamlet's  last  words  to 
Horatio  to  one  who  had  never  read  the  play,  and  did  not  know 
what  it  was  about  ?  Again,  if  we  are  to  pick  and  choose  lines,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  set  awkward  puzzles  for  disciples  confident  iu 
Mr.  Arnold's  touchstone.    Take  these  two  : — 

Enough  of  light  is  this  for  one  life's  span, 
Thai  all  men  bora  are  mortal,  but  not  man. 

Have  these,  or  have  they  not,  the  high  poetic  quality,  the  high 
poetic  truth  and  seriousness,  which  we  are  bidden  by  Mi'.  Arnold  to 
seek?  If  the  disciple  denied  it,  we  should,  for  our  part,  dis- 
agree with  him.  If  he  admitted  it,  we  should  reveal  the  passage 
in  its  context.  It  is  the  work  of  a  living  poet  to  whom  we  doubt 
if,  taking  his  work  all  round,  Mr.  Arnold  would  readily  allow  "  the 
possession  of  the  very  highest  poetical  quality."  Mr.  Arnold  is 
privileged  to  play  with  epigrams  and  happy  phrases  till  he  almost 
makes  us  believe  that  his  critical  method  is  quite  simple  and 
obvious.  But  any  confiding  young  person  who  thought  to  make 
himself  a  critic  like  Mr.  Arnold  by  merely  swallowing  Mr. 
Arnold's  touchstones  would  assuredly  find  himself  mistaken. 

We  come  now  to  the  poems  themselves,  and  in  a  general  way 
there  is  little  else  to  be  said  than  that  the  right  authors  have  been 
chosen  to  select  from,  the  right  kind  of  selections  made,  and  the 
right  kind  of  introduction  and  information  provided  to  make  the 
use  of  them  profitable.  The  various  editors  naturally  do  not  always 
agree.  Thus  Mr.  Churton  Collins  writes  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  as 
having  "  purified  our  language  from  the  Gallicisms  of  Chaucer 
and  his  followers,"  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  introduction  to 


Chaucer  himself,  Mr.  Ward  has  pointed  out  that  the  supposed 
Gallicism  of  Chaucer  is  a  chimera.  There  are  also  traces  now  and 
theD,  as  might  be  expected,  of  the  over-pitched  "  historic 
estimate"  of  minor  writers  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  warning.  We  can  hardly  think  that  the  speci- 
mens of  the  Scottish  fabulist  Henryson  come  up  to  the  mark 
of  the  praise  awarded  hirn  by  his  editor,  Mr.  Henley,  or  that 
Lodge  quite  justifies  all  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  to  say  of  him.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  special  introductions  to  the  poets  are  good 
and  discreet  critical  work.  We  may  also  call  attention  to 
Mr.  A.  Lang's  introduction  to  the  selection  of  ballads  (where 
he  laments  the  dulness  and  meanness  of  English  ballad  lite- 
rature) and  to  Chapman,  in  whom  he  points  out  a  certain 
Alexandrian  quality  of  the  artificial  Elizabethan  poetry.  The 
modernized  spelling  of  everything  from  the  Renaissance  down- 
wards is  a  point  on  which  sticklers  for  historical  exactness  may 
perhaps  take  oll'ence  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  think  Mr.  Ward  has 
used  a  sound  discretion.  There  is  really  no  middle  course  between 
the  modern  spelling  and  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original 
editions;  and  the  chaos  of  English  sixteenth-century  spelling  is 
more  than  the  general  public  are  yet  prepared  to  encounter. 
Ancestors  who  could  write  dyffynytymjly  for  the  modern  defini- 
tively (this  form  appears  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII.) 
cannot  complain  much  of  posterity  for  finding  their  usage  too 
troublesome  to  reproduce  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  second  volume  brings  us  down  to  Dryden  ;  and  in  going 
through  it  one  is  comforted  to  find  how  just,  on  the  whole,  the 
judgments  of  the  world  have  been  ;  how  well  it  has  done  in 
choosing  those  pieces  of  such  writers  as  Carew,  or  Lovelace,  or 
Waller  which  may  be  Slid  still  to  live.  Among  the  critical 
introductions  there  is  to  be  noted  the  Hector  of  Lincoln's  con- 
densed essay  on  Milton  ;  and  Mr.  Gosse's  work  is,  as  in  the  first 
volume,  abundant,  careful,  and  ingenious.  He  corrects  neatly  and 
with  a  light  hand  the  commonplace  comparison  of  Herrick  to 
Catullus : — 

The  successive  editors  of  Herrick  have  noted  what  they  conceive  to  be 
his  likeness  to  Catullus,  but  this  is  hardly  critical.  The  prominent  quali- 
ties of  Herriek's  verse  are  not  passioa  so  much  as  sensuous  reverie,  not  fire 
so  much  as  light,  not  the  music  of  the  lyre  so  much  as  of  the  flute  and 
fiddle,  in  all  these  respects  he  is  far  enough  from  resembling  Catullus, 
hut  very  near  to  Martial ;  who,  moreover,  alone  among  the  Latin  poets  has 
that  minute  picturesqueness  of  detail  and  delight  in  the  accessories  of  life 
which  we  admire  in  Herrick. 

This  on  Waller,  again,  is  very  happily  said : — "  Waller's  love> 
verses,  though  frigid,  are  more  manly  than  those  of  Cowley,  and  if 
they  do  not  take  tlie  heart  by  storm,  they  beleaguer  it  with  great 
strategic  art,  and  an  infinite  show  of  patience."  In  the  short 
notice  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  doubtless  full  as  long  as  it  de- 
serves, we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  Ilobbes's  extraordinary 
panegyric  on  Gondibert,  which  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  English  literature.  Hobbes  gravely  says  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  love  in  the  seventh  canto  of  the  second  book  that  "  there 
has  nothing  been  said  of  that  subject,  neither  by  the  ancient  nor 
modern  poets,  comparable  to  it";  and  he  pronounces  the  other 
incidental  descriptions  to  be  equal  to  Virgil's  or  Homer's.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  writing  in  answer  to  some  complimentary  remarks 
of  Davenant's  in  the  preface  to  his  great  epic. 

An  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  gives  promise 
of  a  third  and  fourth  to  follow,  dealing  with  the  poets  of  the  last 
and  the  present  century,  from  Swift  to  Clough.  We  note  with, 
special  interest  that  Rogers,  Southey,  and  Campbell  are  to  be 
undertaken  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor ;  aud  with  some  surprise  that 
Blake's  name  does  not  appear  iu  the  list.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  already  enlisted  as  editor  of  the  selection  from 
Collius,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  provide  for  specimens  of  Blake's 
poetry  being  worthily  introduced.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
intended  to  exclude  Blake  from  a  company  to  which  Rogers  and 
Praed  are  admitted.  Blake  of  course  abounds  in  obvious  inequali- 
ties and  crudities.  But  we  know  uo  other  modern  English  poet 
of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  he  wrote  a  song  capable  of  being 
taken  for  a  piece  of  Shakspeare's  early  work. 


INDIAN  REMINISCENCES.* 

COLONEL  WHITE  in  his  preface  explains,  for  the  information 
of  ■'  any  one  wishing  to  know  why  these  reminiscences  have 
been  so  long  in  making  their  appearance,"  that  it  would  not  have 
been  advisable  to  publish  them  while  he  was  still  in  the  service, 
and  also  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  writing  other  works,  the  most 
important  of  which,  "  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  the 
Commonwealth,  aud  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,''  will  soon 
be  sent  to  press.  He  awaits  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  on  this 
his  first  literary  production,  which  he  hopes  will  turn  out  useful 
and  profitable  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  verdict  of  the 
public  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  following  abstract  of  its 
contents.  The  author  left  England  as  a  cadet  in  1844,  and  on  his 
voyage  to  India  "  became  the  butt "  of  the  other  passengers.  This 
he  would  not  have  much  minded  ;  but 

to  be  incessantly  the  object  of  their  practical  jokes  ;  to  have  salt  put  in  my 
wine,  aud  on  one  occasion  even  gunpowder  inside  a  cigar  I  ventured  to 
smoke  till  it  exploded  ;  to  have  hard  peas  propelled  through  a  pea- 
shooter with  stinging  force  against  the  different  features  of  my  face;  to  he 
tied  fast  to  the  ladder  till  they  chose  to  release  mc,  whenever  1  attempted 


*  Indian  Reminiscences.  By  Colonel  S.  Dewu  White,  late  Bengal  Staff 
Corps.    London  :  Allen  it  Co.  1880. 
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to  mount  aloft ;  ("  have  my  chali  suddenly  withdrawn  the  moment  l  was 
about,  to  sit  upon  it.,  amidst  the  laughter  at  my  full  to  tli«  ground— oil  this 

was  enough  to  provoke  to  dcsperatiim  ono  by  nature  hot  tempered!  It 
will,  therefore,  ho  easily  understood  that  I  led  a  dog's  life  on  hoard  ship,  for 

not  only  were  these  games  carried  on  during  the  day,  but  even  at  night 

they  would  not  let  me  alone. 

in  Una  extract  Colonel  White  artlessly  paints  himself.  As  was 
tho  cadet,  so  was  the  ensign,  lieutenant,  and  captain.  1  To  appears 
from  his  own  account  la  have  gone  through  life,  not  given 
to  laughter  himself,  hut  tho  subject  of  laughter  in  others  ;  and  to 
have  had  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  getting  into  hot  water. 

On  reaching  India,  Mr.  White  soon  gained  some  experience  of 
active  service,  his  regiment  forming  part  of  tho  army  which  fought 
tho  first  Sikh  campaign,  and  wo  are  indebted  to  this  chance  for 
some  graphic  biographical  sketches  of  tho  distinguished  military 
characters  of  tho  day.    As  for  example : — 

During  that  time  I  used  often  to  see.  Sir  Hugh  Cough  watch- 
ing the  enemy  from  the  camp  watch-tower,  nnd  a  tine  old  gentleman  ho 
looked  every  inch  of  him.  Highly  honoured  should  1  have  felt  had  he  con- 
descended to  have  noticed  a  regimental  subaltern  like  myself,  by  asking  me 
the  time  of  day  or  making  nn  ordinary  remark  about  the  weather.  Hut  I 
never  had  the  honour  of  a  single  word  from  the  venerable  veteran  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  time.  .  .  .  It  is  remarkable  how  rank  is  worshipped 
in  the  army.  A  major  or  lieutenant-colonel,  especially  if  he  is  in  command 
of  a  regiment,  is  held  in  great  admiration,  awe,  and  respect,  as  if  he  were 
a  king.  And  1  know  this,  that  I  have  stood  in  such  fear  and  awe  of  the 
general  that  1  felt  it  really  a  painful  ordeal  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  great 
man. 

On  this  follows  a  beautiful  moral  reflection  : — "  To  my  mind  there 
is  scarcely  anything  sadder  than  to  bear,  as  one  is  continually 
doing,  of  the  passing  away  from  earth  of  those  who,  during  my 
Indian  service,  have  acquired  great  renown  in  that  Eastern  clime, 
and  as  such  have  been  the  objects  of  my  admiration."  Persons  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  admired  by  Colonel  "White  should 
apparently  not  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  mortality. 
But  "  in  this  melancholy  disorganization  of  human  strength  and 
greatness,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  fall  back  upon  God's  word,  which 
assures  us, 'There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God  '  (Hebrews iv.  9).''  These  religious  reflections  are  very  thickly 
strewed  throughout  the  book.    As  for  example  : — 

What  must  any  observant  person  think,  when  he  thoughtfully  reflects 
on  the  strikingly  degraded  moral  condition  of  a  naturally  fine  and  intel- 
ligent race  of  people,  held  in  subjection  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Christian 
and  very  distant  and  comparatively  small  island.  ...  I  repeat  the 
question,  what  must  he  think  ?  Can  he  help  arriving  at  the  conviction,  if 
he  pursues  these  reflections  to  their  legitimate  issue,  that  in  illustration  of 
the  text  (Prov.  xiv.  3,  4),  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  England 
owes  her  elevation  in  the  scale  of  nations  to  her  pre-eminence  as  a  Protes- 
tant country  ? 

But  unfortunately,  although  we  are  pre-eminently  a  Protestant 
nation,  all  our  Indian  officers  are  not  so  Godfearing  as  they  should 
he,  and  Colonel  "White  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  melancholy 
consequences  of  irreligion  in  the  case  of  a  brother  officer  who  was 
eventually  tried  by  court-martial ;  and  then  quaintly  proceeds  to 
describe  how  he  himself  was  also  tried  by  a  similar  tribunal.  The 
difficulty  arose  out  of  a  brother  officer  at  target  practice  setting  his 
squad  to  fire  at  the  butts  before  Ensign  White  had  got  out  of  the 
■way:— 

Strange  to  sa}-,  this  he  did  twice,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  not  too  much 
to  say  that  I  narrowly  escaped  with  my  life,  as  Sepoys  used  sometimes  to 
fire  very  unsteadily.  I  was  naturally  tilled  with  indignation  at  my  life 
being  thus  wantonly  jeopardised,  but  Mr.  T  excused  himself  by  pre- 
ferring a  charge  of  dilatoriness  against  me,  as  if  tardiness  in  counting  the 
hits  were  a  sufficient  excuse  for  imperilling  an  officer's  life !  But  the 
sacredness  of  human  life,  when  I  happened  to  be  concerned,  seems  to 
have  been  rather  an  exceptional  case,  since,  not  long  before  this,  when  f 

complained  to  Major  B          that  Ensign  E.  S.  under  his  command,  had 

fired  into  my  room,  endangering  my  life,  that  commanding  officer  banter- 
ingly  told  me,  if  I  was  not  shot  the  next  time,  to  complain,  and  he  would 
notice  it. 

And 

Whilst  the  alleged  offence  against  my  life  was  passed  over  unnoticed,  the 
following  sweeping  censure  of  my  conduct  appeared  in  Regimental  Orders 
of  the  29th  July,  1852: — "Ensign  White  having  shown  himself  quite 
incompetent  to  be  entrusted  with  the  6th  Company  at  practice,  the 
target  practice  of  the  6th  Company  is  postponed  until  further  orders." 

However,  Ensign  White  displayed  under  these  persecutions  a 
truly  admirable  spirit,  as  illustrated  by  his  reflections  on  the 
case : — 

We  are  too  prone  [he  says]  to  regard  it  as  a  divine  judgment  when  any 
signal  calamity  befalls  one  who  has  deeply  wronged  us  ;  but  we  erring 
creatures  should  be  very  careful  how  we  indulge  this  feeling,  lest  it  should 
degenerate  into  a  revengeful  emotion.  Still  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  a  year  after  the  target  practice  affair,  Mr. 

T  died  of  cholera  at  Benares,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Captain 

M  ,  who  had  taken  such  a  part  against  me,  died  likewise  of  the  same 

terrible  disease. 

Ensign  "White  got  off  this  court-martial  with  a  reprimand,  and 
a  medical  Board  pronounced  him  lit  and  sane,  while  his  persecutors, 
as  he  styles  them,  were  providentially  cut  off  by  cholera.  He 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  newly-raised  3rd  European 
Regiment,  which  was  shut  up  in  Agra  daring  the  Mutiny.  It 
might  be  thought  that,  at  such  a  time,  when  the  small  bands  of 
Europeans  at  each  post  held  by  us  were  defending  their  lives  with 
their  bricks  to  the  wall,  occasions  for  small  squabbles  would 
hardly  ha?e  been  found.  But  Lieutenant  "White  managed  to  get 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  another  subaltern,  who  upset  his  chair, 
thereby  throwing  him  on  to  the  lloor ;  and  the  lieutenant,  appeal- 
ing against  the  commanding  officer's  ruling  in  the  matter,  was 
put  under  arrest  with  a  view  to  his  being  tried  by  court-martial  for 
litigious  and  unolHcerlike  behaviour.    However,  he  was  released 


after  being  kept  five  months  in  arrest.  In  fact,  our  author  appears 
to  have  passod  tho  whole  of  his  scrvico  in  quarrels  with  hi:)  brother 
officers  and  making  applications  for  appointments  which  were  not 
given  him.  1  Io  frequently  in  these  Memoirs  expresses  surprise  at 
his  unpopularity  ;  but  ho  naively  tells  an  anecdote  which  suffi- 
ciently explains  tho  degree  of  esteem  in  which  ho  was  held  in  tho 
regiment : — 

Talking  about  smoking  reminds  me  of  one  of  my  fmn-mots  on  the  line 
of  march.  The  fact  is  that,  to  spare  my  own  cigar*,  I  used  always  to 
accept  ono  whenever  it  was  offered  to  me.  At  last  this  attracted  so  much 
observation  that  my  brother  officers,  In  a  pleasant  way,  wanted  to  know 

hew  it  was  that  1  never  refused  the  gift  of  a  cigar.  *'  Why,"  I  replied  un- 
blushingly,  "  I  am  just  following  the  maxim  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
live  on  the  enemy."  "  Surely,"  they  laughingly  replied,  "  you  don't  call  us 
your  enemies  ?  "  "Yes,"  I  replied  in  the  same  strain,  "you  are;  for  you 
are  more  enemies  to  me  than  1  am  myself."  I  flatter  myaelf  that  on  this 
occasion  I  had  the  best  of  the  argument  in  every  point  of  view. 

Such  is  our  author  as  painted  by  himself.  Applying  to  tho 
Commander-in-Chief  for  an  appointment,  Captain  White,  as  he 
now  was,  was  desired  to  produco  a  certificate  of  qualification  from 
his  commanding  officer.  Explaining  to  tho  Military  Secretary  his 
inability  to  do  this,  "  on  account  of  tho  very  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  my  case  in  relation  to  the  records  of  my 
regiment,"  a  Board  was  ordered  to  assemble  and  report  on  his  pro- 
ficiency as  a  military  officer  : — 

The  examination  lasted  four  days,  and  I  felt  confident  that  I  got  through 
the  first  three  days  with  credit  and  success.  But  on  the  third  day,  being 
told  beforehand  of  the  programme  for  the  following  day,  I  very  unwisely 
gave  expression  to  my  gladness  at  finding  I  was  well  up  in  it.  But  when  I 
came  next  day  to  be  examined  I  found,  to  my  astonishment  and  dismay, 
that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  my  candour,  so  that  the  programme  was- 
entirely  changed,  and  1  was  examined  in  something  else  I  was  not  at  all 
well  up  in.  The  result  was  that  I  failed  to  pass  my  examination.  The 
result  was  so  unfair  and  spiteful — so  it  seemed  to  me — that,  had  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  been  acquainted  with  it,  I  think  he  would  have  given  me  another 
chance.  But  for  this  1  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  heeu  now  a  com- 
manding officer  of  a  native  regiment  instead  of  a  retired  officer  from  a 
service  I  have  dearly  loved  from  my  boyhood. 

It  is  certainly  fortunate  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  army  that 
Sir  Hugh  Hose  did  not  become  acquainted  with  it.  "  This  disap- 
pointment was  followed  by  my  being  sent  back  to  my  regiment, 
owing  to  the  capricious  conduct  of  the  officer  commanding  H.M. 
6th  Eoot "  (to  which  regiment  the  captain  was  -temporarily  at- 
tached as  interpreter),  "  who  said  he  did  not  want  an  interpreter 
to  his  regiment."  However,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  took  compassion  on. 
him,  and  to  save  him  from  a  long  and  expensive  journey  to  rejoin 
his  own  regiment,  made  him  garrison  interpreter  at  Fort  William. 
"  The  fort  adjutant  was  a  capital  fellow,"  says  the  autobiographer  ; 
"  I  always  found  him  very  obliging,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  he- 
is  dead" — therein  showing  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  But  generally 
throughout  his  service  every  one,  from  the  Governor-General 
downwards,  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  annoy  and  ill-treat  our  author. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  he  went  out  to  India  bullied 
him,  and  the  captain  of  that  in  which  he  went  home  was  little 
better.  "  Of  him  1  have  only  to  say  this,  that  I  found  him  a  most 
disobliging  and  very  disagreeable  man.  I  found  him  dreadfully 
stingy  whenever  I  wanted  to  be  helped  to  anything  nice,  and  he 
used  to  watch  the  wine  I  drank  in  a  most  offensive  manner.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing,"  observes  Colonel  White  appropriately,  "  like 
a  long  sea  voyage  for  discovering  the  selfishness  of  human  nature. 
Those  get  on  best  who  make  the  most  fuss  or  who  have  some  one 
to  make  a  fuss  for  them." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  from  these  extracts  how  it  was  that 
Colonel  White  by  his  own  artless  exhibition  of  himself  succeeded 
in  becoming  universally  unpopular,  and  one  feels  that  in  any  other 
army  than  the  long-suffering  one  of  the  East  India  Company,  hia 
military  career  would  have  been  cut  short  at  a  very  early  stage. 
But  of  all  the  blunders  made  throughout  his  life,  the  greatest  is 
surely  the  publication  of  this  book ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  he 
should  have  had  no  friend  to  step  in  and  prevent  him  from  making 
such  an  exhibition  of  himself.  Yet  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
even  now  Colonel  White  will  not  understand  why  its  publication 
should  damage  him  in  the  reader's  estimation. 


BARDSLEY'S  CURIOSITIES  OF  PURITAN  NOMENCLATURE/ 

IF  readers  of  Walter  Scott's  Woodstock  are  led  to  suppose 
that  Merciful  Strickalthrow  and  Gracebehere  Humgudgeon 
are  fair  samples  of  names  borne  by  Puritans  during  the  times  of 
their  ascendency,  they  may  not  be  very  far  wrong ;  but  it  is  by  no- 
means  difficult  to  overshoot  the  mark  and  to  look  on  mere  ex> 
travagances  as  the  ordinary  result  of  a  system.  The  man  whose 
name  is  most  commonly  associated  with  the  Rump  Parliament 
had,  it  seems,  three  brothers,  of  whom  one  was  called  Fear-God 
Barebone.  Of  the  two  others  one  was  designated  "  Jesus-Christ- 
came-into-the-world-to-save  Barebone,"  and  the  other  "If-Christ- 
had-not-died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned Barebone."  Whether 
these  names  were  used  at  their  baptism,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
"  Fight-the-good-flght-of-faith  "  appears  to  have  been  in  existence 
in  1629,  and  if  parochial  registers  may  be  taken  as  evidence,  the 
length  of  a  child's  name  was  by  no  means  an  insuperable  hindrance 
to  the  bestowal  of  it  at  the  font,  although  for  the  needs  of  daily  life 
such  names  were  usually  reduced  to  the  first  or  the  last  syllable,  the 
brother  of  Praise-God  being  thus,  for  instance,  familiarly  known 
as  Dr.  Damned  Barebone.    Such  absurdities  would  be  sure  to 
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provoke  reprisals.  The  register  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  for  the 
year  1611,  tells  the  short  tale  of  Job-rakt-out-of-the-ashes,  a 
child  born  on  the  last  day  of  August  "  in  the  lane  going  to  Sir 
John  Spencer's  back  gate,"  and  there  "  laid  on  a  heap  of  seacole 
ashes,"  baptized  the  next  day,  and  buried  on  the  day'  following. 
A  longer  life  may  have  been  granted  to  "  Daneell-Dallpliebo-Marke- 
Antony-Dallery-Gallery-Cesar,  sonn  of  Dancell-Dallphebo-Marke- 
Antony-Dallery-Gallery-Cesar-Williatns,"  whose  name  appears  in 
the  register  of  the  parish  church  of  Old  Swinford.  But  these 
extravagances,  and  the  names  which  parodied  them,  throw 
little  light  on  the  origin  of  practices  which  may  in  our 
eyes  be  simply  ridiculous.  In  a  will  bearing  date  1665,  Theodore 
Crosland,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  leaves 
a  bequest  to  "What- God -will  Crosland;  and  in  the  same 
century,  Gofld-gift  and  Free-gift  are  found  as  names  of  sons  and 
daughters.  But  in  such  designations  there  is  nothing  distinctively 
Puritanical.  Not  only  do  Kenovata,  Renatus,  Donatus,  Beata, 
occur  in  times  which  were  then  ancient,  but  the  Wkat-God-will  of 
Crosland's  will  is  simply  the  Quod-vult-Deus  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  may  in  this  instance  have  been  suggested  by  the  baptismal 
name  of  the  testator.  Mr.  Bardsley  warns  his  readers  that  many 
of  his  examples  of  Puritan  eccentricity  will  be  found  to  be 
*  nothing  more  than  literal  translations  of  names  that  had  been  in 
common  vogue  among  Christians  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred 
years  before,"  and  he  adds  that  to  change  the  Latin  for  an  English 
dress  would,  for  most  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  be  as  necessary  as  the 
adoption  of  Tyndale's  or  the  Geneva  Bible  in  the  place  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  Of  names  so  translated  he  mentions  Deo-gratias, 
Habet-deum,  and  Adeodatus,  which  suggested  the  later  Deus-dedit. 
But  these  are,  after  all,  mere  translations  from  Greek  names  which 
carry  us  back  to  prehistoric  ages.  Adeodatus  represents  the  Greek 
Theodoros,  and  this  generic  title  had  a  multitude  of  kindred 
names  which  signified  the  good  will  or  the  gifts  of  particular 
deities.  Those  of  Athene,  Apollo,  Dionysus,  and  Zeus  are  seen  in 
Athenodorus,  Apollodorus,  Dionysidorus,  and  Zenodorus,  while  in 
the  historian  Herodotus  we  see  the  child  who  comes  as  the  gift  of 
Hera. 

The  history  of  Puritan  nomenclature  follows,  therefore,  broadly 
the  laws  which  have  determined  the  selection  of  names  in  almost 
all  ages ;  and  the  correction  of  mistakes  which  have  arisen  from 
forgetfulness  of  this  fact  forms  no  small,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant, part  of  Mr.  Bardsley's  task.  The  Puritans  had  acquired  a 
strong  hatred  for  everything  which  they  regarded  as  Pagan  or 
Popish,  and  of  all  such  things  they  thought  that  they  had  fore- 
sworn the  use ;  but  although  their  choice  might  be  frequently 
swayed  in  favour  of  Scripture  designations,  they  could  not  free 
themselves  from  the  feelings  which  influence  mankind  generally,  and 
Mr.  Bardsley  has  carefully  pointed  out  the  degree  in  which  Puritan 
names  disappoint  the  notions  commonly  entertained  about  them. 
They  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  sour  or  grim,  desponding  or 
despairing  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  less  cheerful  than  those  which 
they  displaced.  The  names  which  are  made  up  of  Scripture 
phrases  or  of  other  hortatory  sentences  must  be  placed  by  them- 
selves ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  Jacob,  Zacharias,  and 
Ezekiel  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  Edgar,  Henry,  or  Richard. 
Some  of  the  Puritans,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  were  of 
course  wholly  ignorant  of  this  fact.  Children  ought  to  be  called 
after  the  names  of  those  who  are  reported  in  the  Bible  to  have 
been  godly  and  virtuous.  Acting  on  this  rule,  Edmund  Snape, 
the  bearer  of  a  right  good  old  English  name,  promised  to  baptize 
a  son  of  Christopher  Hodgkinson  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Northampton,  and  was  told  that  the  name  chosen  was  Richard. 
At  the  time  of  service  Snape  went  on  till  it  came  to  the  naming ; 
but,  at  this  point,  Strype  tells  us,  that  "  hearing  them  call  it 
Richard,  and  that  they  would  not  give  it  any  other  name,  he 
stayed  there  and  would  not  in  any  case  baptize  the  child ; 
and  so  it  was  carried  away  thence,  and  was  baptized  the  week 
following  at  Allhallows  Church,  and  called  Richard." 

But,  if  we  must  say  that  the  principles  of  naming  remained  on 
the  whole  the  same,  the  change  of  which  Mr.  Bardsley  speaks  as 
the  Hebrew  invasion  was  a  serious  revolution  in  the  history  of 
English  names.  It  was,  however,  not  the  first  revolution  of  the 
kind  which  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
quest of  the  island.  Before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
Scripture  names  were  unknown  in  this  country ;  but  although 
Domesday  Book  has,  Mr.  Bardsley  tells  us,  "no  Philip,  no  Thomas, 
only  one  Nicholas,  and  but  a  sprinkling  of  Johns,"  still,  "  before 
many  generations  had  passed,  Bartholonfew,  Simon,  Peter,  Philip, 
Thomas,  Nicholas,  John,  and  Elias,  had  engrossed  a  third  of  the 
male  population."  The  names  were  confessedly  Biblical ;  but  they 
came  to  the  people  not  from  the  Scriptures  but  through  the 
Church  calendar.  The  wonder  was  that  the  scanty  supply  could, 
even  wheu  eked  out  with  such  Teutonic  names  as  remained  in  use, 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  A  single  village,  and  that  not  a 
large  one,  might  have  a  dozen  Johns  or  Bartholomews ;  and  two 
or  three  of  these  might  belong  to  the  same  family.  One  was  dis- 
tinguished from  another  partly  by  the  use  of  prefixes,  more  fre- 
quently by  diminutive  or  pet  suffixes.  A  father  John  of  Gyrton 
is  found  to  leave  his  goods  to  his  sons  Old  John  and  Young  John  ; 
and  another  father,  John  Barker,  has  three  sons  named  John 
Barker  and  two  daughters  named  Margaret  Barker.  The  difficulty 
was  solved  by  changing  the  form  of  the  name.  Bartholomew  was 
the  formal  baptismal  name  of  boys  and  men  who  were  known  as 
Bate,  Bat,  Batty,  Bartle,  Bartelot,  Batcock,  Batkin,  and  Tolly, 
or  Tholy.  These  variations  give  us  some  of  the  suffixes 
which  have  yielded  a  multitude  of  names  seldom  traced  to  their 


true  origin.  These  suffixes  are  Kin,  Cock,  On  or  In,  Ot  and  Et ;  and 
on  each  of  these  Mr.  Bardsley  has  a  good  deal  to  say  which  ought  to 
interest  and  amuse  those  who  have  not  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject.  With  the  first  of  these  suffixes  we  are,  or  ought  to 
be  familiar ;  it  is  found  in  manikin,  lambkin,  pipkin,  kilderkiu,  and 
many  more.  For  the  names  of  men  and  women  it  has  produced 
Malekin  and  Janekin,  Wilekin  (Wilkin),  and  Watkin.  A  great 
impulse  was  given  to  these  names  by  Flemish  immigrants ;  but 
most  of  them  are  now  employed  as  surnames ;  and  they  are 
legion.  Mr.  Bardsley  gives  us  among  his  examples  Lampkin  and 
Lambkin  (Lambert),  Tonkin  (Antony),  Dankiu  (David),  Simkin 
(Simon),  Tipkin  (Theobald),  Tomkin,  Walkin  (Walter),  Perkin 
(Peter),  Hankin  (Hans),  Halkin  or  Hawkin  (Henry).  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  forms  furnished  by  the  second  suffix  Cock, 
which  implied  the  freshness  of  lusty  and  swaggering  youth.  Thus 
Jeffrey,  Simon,  and  Bartholomew  became  Jeifeock,  Simcoek,  and 
Batcock ;  and  the  men  once  known  under  these  forms  of  their 
baptismal  name  were  so  known  to  the  end  of  their  days.  From 
this  source  we  have  Laycock,  as  the  pet  name  of  Lawrence,  Pid- 
cock  and  Peacock  of  Peter,  Hitchcock  or  Hiscock  of  Higg  or 
Hick  (Isaac),  Hancock  of  Hans,  Wilcock  of  William.  All  these 
names  belonged  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Of  the  termi- 
nations in  on  or  in,  ot  and  et,  Mr.  Bardsley  says  that  they  were 
"  the  introduction  of  fashion,  and  being  under  patronage  of  the 
highest  families  in  the  land,  naturally  obtained  a  much  wider 
popularity."  But  the  result  was  much  the  same.  Most  of  these 
have  become  surnames,  Hugh  having  given  us  Huggins  and 
Hutchins,  while  Gibbon  comes  from  Gilbert,  Perrin  from  Pierre, 
Peter  ;  Collins  from  Nicholas,  Tippings  or  Tippins  from  Theobald. 
Marion  remains  in  its  old  shape  as  a  girl's  name ;  but  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  pet  form  of  Mary,  it  is  commonly  looked 
upon  as  an  abbreviation  of  Mary  Anne.  The  suffix  in  ot  or 
et  had  at  first  the  highest  favour  ;  it  is  a  common  one 
in  our  ordinary  speech,  as  we  may  see  from  our  words  lancet, 
ballet,  pocket,  target,  and  paget  as  a  little  page.  As  Chris- 
tian names,  Emma  and  Matilda  became  Emmot,  Emmet,  and 
Tyllot  or  Tillet,  while  Isabella  passed  into  Ibot  and  Ibet,  whence 
Ibbotson.  On  this  suffix  all  that  Mr.  Bardsley  has  to  say  is 
especially  interesting.  We  are  introduced  to  Wyatt  as  the  pet 
form  of  Guy,  Hallet  as  that  of  Henry  or  Hal,  Hewett  as  that  of 
Hugh.  Ilamnet,  or  Hamlet,  he  traces  to  Hamon  or  Hamond,  a 
name  brought  in  from  Normandy,  through  the  forms  Hamonet 
and  Hamelot.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  assert  positively 
that  this  is  the  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  Hamlet  of  Shak- 
speare.  This  name,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  Danish  Havelock,  a  name  appearing  sometimes  as  Anlaf- 
cwiran,  as  Anelaphus  among  the  Norse  kings,  as  Havelocke  in 
the  metrical  romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  perhaps  also  as  the 
Danish  Chochilaichus  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  certainly  in  the 
Latinized  Amlethus.  But  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Danish 
Hamlet,  the  great  popularity  of  the  suffix  in  this  country  is  un- 
questionable ;  and  its  disappearance  in  baptismal  names  is  cer- 
tainly surprising.    In  Mr.  Bardsley's  words : — 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  custom  equally  affected  by  prince  and  peasant, 
as  popular  in  country  as  town,  as  familiar  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  as 
in  London  and  Winchester,  should  have  been  so  completely  uprooted  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  are  now  unaware  that  it  ever  existed.  This 
was  unmistakably  the  result  of  some  disturbing  element  of  English  social 
life.  ...  In  France  the  practice  went  on  without  let  or  hindrance. 
We  can  but  attribute  it  to  the  Reformation  and  the  English  Bible,  which 
swept  away  a  large  batch  of  the  old  names  and  pronounced  the  new  with- 
out addition  or  diminution.  When  some  of  the  old  names  were  restored,  it 
was  too  late  to  fall  back  upon  the  familiarities  that  had  been  taken  with 
them  in  the  earlier  period. 

But  in  times  preceding  the  Reformation  people  were  not  always 
contented  with  one  suffix,  and  the  employment  of  double  termi- 
nations has  produced  a  large  crop  of  names.  Thus  from  Nicholas 
we  have  first  Colin  and  then  Colinet,  from  Robert  Robin  and 
Robiuet ;  but  the  usage  was  chiefly  French,  and  here  we  have 
Margotin  from  Margot,  the  pet  form  of  Margaret,  Hugo  net 
and  Huguenin  from  Hugh,  Perrotin  and  Perronet  from  Peter. 
Hence  Mr.  Bardsley  insists  that  Hugonet  is  the  same  as 
Huguenot ;  and  adds  that,  "  had  English,  not  to  say  French, 
writers  remembered  this  old  custom,  they  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  origin  of  the  religious  sect  of  that  name 
to  one  individual  as  a  starting-point."  This  certainly,  if  the  case 
be  so,  knocks  on  the  head  the  explanation,  received  by  many  as 
conclusively  proved,  which  refers  the  word  to  the  Teutonic 
Eidgenossen,  the  Swiss  confederates. 

The  Hebrew  invasion  was  disastrous  chiefly  as  arresting  sum- 
marily for  a  large  portion  of  the  people  the  usages  of  naming  which, 
with  some  breaks  by  no  means  fatal,  had  prevailed  since  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  by  the  English  tribes.  Except  on  this  ground 
there  is  no  conclusive  reason  for  preferring  Jehoshaphat  to  Harold 
or  Harold  to  Jehoshaphat.  But,  although  for  men  of  average  in- 
telligence and  with  fairly  sound  sense  this  was  the  limit  of  the 
change,  it  opened  for  some  the  floodgates  of  absurdity.  For  these 
it  made  no  difference  whether  the  names  which  they  pitched  upon 
were  names  of  persons  or  names  of  places.  They  would  present  a 
child  for  baptism  under  the  name  Ramoth-Gilead  as  readily  as 
under  that  of  Jonadab ;  or  they  would  choose  words  which  are 
not  names  at  all.  "  Sirs  "  was  a  word  so  selected,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  phrase  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  But,  for 
the  most  part,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  urged  against  the 
Puritan  names,  except  that  they  were  adopted  arbitrarily  and  as  a 
most  uncalled-for  protest  against  names  in  every  way  more  suit- 
able for  Englishmen,  names  which  were  either  genuine  English  or 
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which  belonged  to  tho  time-honoured  catalogue  of  the  Christian 
saints.  The  names  now  chosen  wore  cither  those  of  Jewish  heroes, 
kings,  and  prophets,  or  words  expressive  of  graces  belonging  to  tho 
regenerate  man.  To  names  of  tho  latter  cl&sa  wo  may  bo  easily 
reconciled  ;  not  n  few  of  them  havo  acquired  a  special  charm  in 
tho  pages  of  the  I'tli/rim's  1'roi/r^.  Far  from  thinking  that  tho 
names  in  this  allegory  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Bunyun's  imagination, 
Mr.  Banlslev  believes  that  thoy  aro  simply  thoso  with  which  ho 
had  beon  long-  familiar: — 

Bora  in  i<5-=s,  Bu&yan  saw  Puritan  character  names  nt  their  climax. 
Living  at  Rlston,  Me  was  within  (lie  limits  of  the  district,  must  addicted  tn 
tlic  practice.  The  four  damsels,  Discretion,  I'urity,  Charity,  and  Prudence, 
may,  and  must  have,  in  part  been  his  companions  in  his  boyish  rambles 
years  before  he  met  them  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation.  .  .  .  The  name! 
and  sweet  character  of  Faithful  might 'lie  a  personal  reminiscence,  good 
Father  Honest  a  quondam  host  on  one  of  his  preaching  expeditions,  and 
Standfast, 'that  right  good  pilgrim,'  an  old  I'anlo-liaplist  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  shepherds  Watchful,  Sincere,  and  Experience,  if  not  Knowledge,  were 
known  of  all  nun  in  less  pastoral  avocations.  And  as  for  the  men  that 
were  panelled  in  the  trial  of  tho  Diabolonians,  wc  might  set  them  side  In- 
side with  tho  Sussex  jury,  and  certainly  the  contrast  lor  oddity  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  cricketing  county. 

The  names  of  the  Sussex  jury  aro  given  from  Bronte's  Travels; 
and  their  exisienco  as  actual  names  is  further  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  parish  registers.  Mr.  Bardsley  has  tracked  them  out 
with  resolute  pertinacity  ;  but  the  interest  of  his  volume  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  tho  sections  which  treat  of  Puritan  eccen- 
tricities. Those  which  trace  the  origin  of  double  and  treble  names 
nro  especially  excellent;  and,  indeed,  the  book  from  first  to  last 
can  be  spoken  of  only  in  terms  of  high  praise. 


LAXG'S  THEOCRITUS.* 

THOSE  scholars,  and  they  must  have  been  numerous,  who 
were  delighted  by  the  appearance  of  Messrs.  Butcher  and 
Lang's  Odyssey  some  eighteen  months  ago  may  well  have  felt 
misgivings  on  hearing  that  one  of  the  translators  was  about  to 
publish  an  English  prose  version  of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus.  The 
task,  if  less  ambitious  than  the  previous  one,  was  assuredly  more 
delicate.  The  baldest  translation  of  Homer  cannot  quite  conceal 
all  the  grandeur  of  the  original,  though  even  the  best  may  fail  to 
do  it  justice ;  but  it  might  well  have  been  doubted  whether  a 
writer  like  Theocritus,  whose  charm  depends  so  entirely  upon 
minute  picturesqueness  of  detail,  would  have  borne  the  transition 
from  one  language  to  another,  still  more  that  from  verse 
into  prose.  All  such  doubts  and  fears  have  been  removed  by 
the  appearance  of  this  volume,  which  we  may  at  once  pronounce  to 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection,  whether  it  is  regarded  as  a 
scholarly  translation  or  as  a  masterpiece  of  graceful  English 
writing. 

The  introductory  essay  contains  an  interesting  study  of  the 
genius  and  surroundings  of  Theocritus.  It  depicts  him  living  an 
easy  life  among  the  shepherds  of  Sicily,  and  becoming  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  rural  songs  of  the  people ;  then  it  tells  of  a  period  of 
education  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  the  poet  lived  in  the  com- 
panionship of  refined  and  gifted  men,  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
scenery  as  would  best  inspire  his  pastoral  strains.  After  this  pre- 
paration we  follow  him  to  the  Court  of  Alexandria,  where,  as  Mr. 
Lang  suggests,  his  own  tastes  in  poetry  must  have  been  very  much 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  demand  which  he  found  there.  It 
may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Lang  does  not  make 
too  much  of  the  difference  between  the  rustic  and  the  epic 
idyls,  when  he  says  that  in  the  former  Theocritus  wrote  to  please 
himself,  and  in  the  latter  to  please  the  taste  of  Alexandria.  So 
earnest  a  seeker  after  Court  favour  was  not  likely  to  spend 
much  time  in  amusing  himself  by  practising  an  unpopular  form  of 
literary  composition.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  finding  it 
difficult  to  make  himself  conspicuous  among  the  crowd  of  literary 
men  in  Alexandria  by  competing  with  them  in  hackneyed 
imitations  of  the  older  epic  poets,  he  struck  out  an  entirely  new 
line  for  himself  from  recollections  of  his  earlier  days  amono-  the 
valleys  of  Sicily  and  by  the  streams  of  Cos.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  all  his  pictures  of  scenery  are  such 
as  would  appeal  with  special  force  to  dwellers  in  Egypt.  The 
cool  caves  and  overhanging  rocks  would  have  a  peculiar  charm  in 
a  country  where  the  universal  flatness  is  only  relieved  by  a  raim-e 
of  low  sandhills  skirting  the  shore  ;  the  thick  shade  of  the  woods 
and  the  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  would  be  con- 
trasted in  the  hearer's  mind  with  the  glowing  sunshine  of  Alex- 
andria, broken  only  by  an  occasional  palm-tree,  while  the 
ripple  of  a  rushing  stream  would  be  the  more  delightful 
when  compared  with  the  stagnant  pools  of  the  Mareotic  lake. 
Again,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Lang  rather  overstates  the  in- 
debtedness of  Theocritus  to  the  shepherds'  songs  of  Sicily.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  the  country  swains  of  Theocritus's  time 
were  so  refined  as  Mr.  Lang  would  have  us  believe,  and  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  decide  how  far  the  modern  Greek  ballads  which  he 
quotes  in  support  of  his  argument  are  the  spontaneous  utterances 
of  the  people  who  sing  them.  In  dwelling  on  the  truth  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  pastoral  idyls,  Mr.  Lang  seems  to  be  comparing 
them  rather  with  the  more  elaborate  attempts  of  later  irnita^ 
tors  than  with  the  rustic  songs  which  first  suggested  them. 
Pastoral  poetry  as  a  form  of  literature  has  always  been  most 
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popular  in  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  where  tbe  swilitiM 

of  rural  life  aro  least  familiar,  and  where,  therefore,  tin-  ignoring 
of  its  gross  and  vulgar  aspect  would  not  Appear  ridiculous.  Rural 
idyls  ill  such  circumstances  give  happy  expression  to  tho  longing 
which  all  must  at  some  time  feel  for  a  recurrence  to  a  simpler  lilo, 
free  from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  great  eilies,  and  from  tho 
varied  discomforts  of  climate  felt,  though  in  widely  different  ways, 
by  the  rheumatic  Briton  of  to-day  and  by  tho  scorched  dweller  in 
Alexandria  two  thousand  years  ago.  This  feeling  of  gentle  regret 
has  inspired  the  lines  by  Mr.  Dobaon  and  Mr.  Crosse*  which  aro 
prefixed  to  tho  present  translation.  Mrs.  Browning  has  ex- 
pressed tho  same  thought  ill  ono  of  her  most  beautiful  sonnets, 
and  Mr.  Lang  himself  has  delicately  touched  tho  same  chord 
in  tho  little  volume  of  verso  which  ho  has  lately  published. 
Tho  facts  relating  to  tho  life  of  Theocritus  are  so  scanty  that 
each  reader  may  construct  for  himself  a  theory  of  tho  poet's  cha- 
racter,  and  of  the  sources  of  his  inspiration,  without  fear  of  any 
authoritative  contradiction.  Mr.  Lang's  is,  if  not  in  all  respects 
the  most  probable,  certainly  the  most  pleasing  estimate  ;  and  his 
impressions  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us: — "In  Theocritus  we  find  the  most  genial  cha- 
racter; pious  as  Greece  counted  piety;  tender  as  became  the  poet 
of  love  ;  glad  as  the  singer  of  a  happy  Southern  world  should  be" 
— living,  in  fact,  for  climate  and  the  affections,  like  the  heroine  of 
Lothair — "gifted,  above  all,  with  humour  and  dramatic  power." 

When  we  pass  on  to  the  translation  itself,  the  task  of  the  critic 
becomes  light  indeed,  for  there  is  little  but  admiration  to  be  re- 
corded. The  English  version  follows  the  Greek  so  closely,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  gracefully,  that  neither  minute  verbal  criticism 
nor  tho  wider  considerations  of  literary  taste  can  find  anything  to 
quarrel  with.  Wherever  in  the  original  a  word  derives  special 
force  from  its  peculiar  position  in  the  sentence,  the  effect  has  been 
preserved  in  the  translation  without  any  semblance  of  awkward- 
ness. Quaint  old  English  phrases  and  expressions,  happily  re- 
membered and  aptly  applied,  occur  here  and  there,  and  seem  to 
add  depth  of  meaning  to  the  Greek  which  they  so  exactly  render. 
Even  the  help  of  rhythm — we  had  almost  said  of  metre — is  not 
wanting.  Many  entire  passages  would,  with  very  slight  alter- 
ation, run  into  verse.  Sometimes  a  pure  hexameter  line 
helps  us  to  realize  the  sound  as  well  as  the  sense  of  the  poet,, 
and  often  the  swing  of  the  original,  without  being  exactly  imitated, 
is  gracefully  suggested  by  the  easy  flow  of  the  prose  translation. 
So  naturally  are  all  these  effects  contrived,  without  any  straining 
of  sense  or  syntax,  that  those  who  have  never  tried  their  own  hands 
at  such  work  may  well  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  they  arise  of 
their  own  accord  from  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  language  and 
the  subject,  instead  of  being  brought  about  by  consummate  art  on 
the  part  of  the  translator. 

Mr.  Lang  handles  the  humours  as  happily  as  the  beauties 
of  Theocritus.  The  well-known  dialogue  between  the  two- 
Syracusan  gossips,  their  effusive  chatter  about  their  household 
affairs,  Praxinoe's  vulgar  outburst  of  gratitude  to  the  kindly- 
stranger  who  helps  them  through  the  crowd,  and  Gorgo's  violent 
tirade  against  the  less  considerate  person  who  tries  to  check  her 
flow  of  conversation,  are  admirably  done.  So,  too,  is  the  hymn  to 
the  Dioscuri,  where  the  description  of  the  boxing-match  between 
Polydeuces  and  Amycus  is  made  graphic  by  an  approximation  to 
the  language  of  the  prize-ring,  without  being  in  the  least  vul- 
garized. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  that  any  one  idyl,  or  any  one  passage,, 
is  better  done  than  any  other.  The  different  degrees  of  excellence 
are  rather  in  the  poet  than  in  the  translator.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing passage,  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventh  Idyl, 
may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  for  an  example  of  the  beauty 
and  closeness  of  the  translation,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time 
give  some  idea  of  the  exquisite  power  of  minute  description  and 
keen  enjoyment  of  life  which  form  the  chief  charms  of  Theo- 
critus : — 

High  above  our  beads  waved  many  a  poplar,  many  an  elm-tree,  while 
close  at  hand  the  sacred  water  from  the  nymph's  own  cave  welled  forth 
with  murmurs  musical.  On  shadowy  boughs  the  burnt  cicalas  kept 
their  chattering  toil,  far  oft'  the  little  owl  cried  in  the  thick  thorn  brake,, 
the  larks  and  finches  sang,  the  ring-dove  moaned,  the  yellow  bees  were 
flitting  round  the  springs.  All  breathed  the  scent  of  the  opulent  summer,  of 
the  season  of  fruits  ;  peftrs  at  our  feet  and  apples  by  our  sides  were  rolling 
plentiful,  the  tender  branches  with  wild  plums  laden  were  earthward  bowed, 
and  the  four-year-old  pitch  seal  was  loosened  from  the  mouth  of  the  wine- 
jars. 

In  only  two  cases,  and  even  in  these  with  considerable  diffidence, 
do  we  venture  to  suggest  alternative  renderings.  In  Idyl  xxvii.,  a 
dialogue  between  Daphnis  and  his  bride,  which  is  only  "doubtfully 
ascribed  to  Theocritus,  Daphnis  referring  to  the  fact  that  Paris 
was  a  shepherd  like  himself,  says,  "  Tis  rather  this  Helen  that 
kisses  her  shepherd,  even  me."    The  maiden  replies : — 

fit]  Kav)(o~>,  (TaTvpiaKe  '  Kevov  to  (pt\a[ia  \iyovaivt 

which  Mr.  Lang  translates : — "  Boast  not,  little  Satyr,  for  kisses 
they  call  an  empty  favour."  Would  it  not  be  more  appropriate, 
and  perhaps  more  consistent  with  the  Greek,  to  take  the  line  as  a 
reference  to  the  later  legend,  adopted  by  Euripides,  according  to 
which  Helen  herself  was  carried  off  to  Egypt,  and  only  her 
phantasm  accompanied  Paris  to  Troy  ?  The  sense  would  then  be, 
"  Boast  not  the  analogy  of  Helen  ;  they  say  that  hers  was  but  an 
empty  kiss,"  and  the  reference  to  Egypt  would  be  particularly 
acceptable  to  Ptolemy  and  his  Court.  In  the  Sixth  Idyl,  Daphnis, 
who  is  singing  of  the  wiles  of  Galatea,  says,  "  Tbv  dnb  ypafijxas 
tuvfi  \idov."    This  is  paraphrased  as  follows : — "  She  plays  out  all 
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her  game,  and  leaves  her  king  unguarded,"  which  gives  the  general 
sense  well  enough  ;  hut  as  the  reference  is  to  a  game  more  akin  to 
draughts  thau  to  chess,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better,  and 
certainly  closer  to  the  Greek,  to  render  it  by  some  metaphor  taken 
from  the  game  of  draughts.  "  She  plays  out  her  back  row  of 
men"  would  be  more  literal,  and,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as  ex- 
pressive. 

These  are,  after  all,  trifling  points ;  but  masterly  work  such  as 
Mr.  Lang's  teaches  criticism  to  be  minute.  It  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  point  out  the  numerous  instances  where  the  happy  and 
exact  rendering  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  is  of  itself  enough  to  stamp 
the  translation  as  the  work  at  once  of  a  scholar  and  of  a  master  of 
English.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  a  few,  and  leave  intel- 
lectual Jack  Homers  to  pick  out  the  rest  for  themselves.  The 
Tenth  Idyl  is  rich  in  examples.  'Epyarlva  ftovKaU  is  happily 
Tendered  by  "  thou  toilsome  clod  "  ;  "  chip  of  the  stubborn  stone," 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  Trerpas  aTTOKoiiii  aTepa.fj.vj>,  is  aptly 
suggestive  of  an  English  proverbial  phrase;  and  "  men  of  straw" 
corresponds  exactly  to  o-vkivoi  avSpes  in  the  original.  In  the  Four- 
teenth Idyl,  in  the  account  of  the  drinking  bout,  fjbrj  Se 
TrpoiovTos,  translated  by  "  when  things  were  now  getting  for- 
warder," affords  a  happy  reminiscence  of  a  similar  scene  in  Punch, 
while  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
Tendered.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  Greek  phrase  baffles 
Mr.  Lang's  ingenuity  to  match  it  in  English.  When,  however, 
this  does  happen,  as  it  must  somotimes,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
pand rather  than  scant  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Thus,  in  the 
idyl  last  mentioned,  "  I  shall  go  mad  some  day,  when  no  man 
looks  for  it ;  I  am  but  a  hair's  breadth  on  the  hither  side  even 
now,"  seems  rather  a  lengthy  version  of  the  Greek,  "  Xao-w  St 
jiavels  ttokci,  6pl^  ava  fie&trov" ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
meaning  could  have  been  fully  expressed  in  fewer  words. 

We  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  opinion  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  scholarly  translations  which  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  meet  with.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  serve  to  revive 
interest  in  a  poet  who  for  some  inscrutable  reason  is  strangely 
neglected  nowadays,  although  he  has,  both  directly  and  through 
his  many  imitators,  exercised  an  influence  upon  modern  poetry  and 
painting  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate.  The 
•time  of  year  for  the  publication  of  the  book  has  been  wisely 
chosen.  In  the  month  of  August,  even  under  English  skies,  shade 
is  sometimes  more  to  be  desired  than  sunshine;  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally possible  to  lie  at  full  length  upon  the  grass  or  among  the 
bracken  without  either  a  present  sense  of  chill  or  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  bronchitis.  At  such  times  no  one  could  desire  a  more 
delightful  companion  than  the  poet  who  sang  of  rural  life  so 
sweetly  and  with  such  keen  insight  into  its  varied  beauty  ;  and 
those  who  cannot  listen  to  his  own  melodious  Doric  are  fortunate 
in  finding  an  interpreter  at  once  so  faithful  and  so  sympathetic  as 
Mr.  Lang. 


THE  VIOLIN  PLAYER.* 

IT  is  hard  work  to  read  one  of  Miss  Bertha  Thomas's  stories, 
but  it  is  still  harder  to  keep  it  in  the  mind  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  after  the  end  of  the  third  volume  has  at  length  been  reached. 
The  prudent  critic  would,  even  before  he  opened  the  book,  have 
everything  ready  for  writing  his  review.  He  would  have  his  sheets 
of  paper  laid  on  his  blotting-pad,  and  a  good  pen  by  the  side  of  his 
inkstand.  He  would  read  on  in  hot  haste,  getting  over  the  big 
words  which  have  no  particular  meaning  attached  to  them  with 
all  the  expedition  he  could,  and  wading  through  the  descriptions. 
He  would  take  brief  but  exact  notes  of  all  the  loves  both  of  the 
hero  and  the  heroine,  and  he  would  try  to  understand  as  much  of 
the  plot  as  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  through  the  fine  language  in 
which  it  was  told.  He  would  not  even  dare  to  yield  to  the  chief 
temptation  of  the  story  by  taking  a  short  nap.  He  would  be  too 
much  alarmed  lest,  when  he  woke  up,  he  should  find  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  he  had  read.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  promote 
wakefulness  by  strong  cups  of  tea,  and  he  would  even  welcome  a 
German  brass  band  beneath  his  window  to  help  him  in  warding 
off' the  drowsiness  that  was  growing  upon  him.  Then,  when  the 
first  part  of  his  task  was  reached,  without  a  moment's  pause  he 
wtmld  begin  his  review,  with  some  degree  of  hope  that  he 
knew  enough  of  the  story  not  to  fall  into  any  very  great  blunder 
in  his  description  of  the  plot.  This,  we  well  know,  is  the  only 
safe  way  of  criticizing  the  novels  of  Miss  Thomas  and  of  some 
other  lady  novelists  ;  but  this,  we  regret  to  have  to  own,  is 
not  the  way  that  we  have  taken  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
have  allowed  at  least  three  days  and  three  nights  to  pass 
over  our  heads  since  we  parted  company  with  that  one  of  the 
two  heroes  who  survived  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  left  him 
married  to  one  of  the  four  heroines.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  turn  to 
the  last  page  and  to  discover  that  this  lady,  the  youngest  of  the 
heroines,  had,  in  the  author's  words,  "  become  perfectly  indis- 
pensable to  Val's  existence."  But  how  are  we  to  recover  the  lost 
threads  of  the  story  ?  The  other  hero,  we  know,  was  murdered. 
His  very  name  wc  had  clean  forgotten,  but  on  turning  back  we 
find  that  it  was  Gervase  Damiau.  With  how  many  of  the 
heroines  was  he  in  love  ?  we  ask  ourselves ;  and  how  many  of 
them  were  in  love  with  him  ?  We  have  painfully  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  three  volumes  once  more,  and  to  bring  back  to  our 
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memory  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  story.  He  married — of  this 
much  we  are  quite  sure — the  chief  heroine,  Laurence  Therval,  the 
violin-player,  with  whom  Val  was  in  love.  But  then  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  in  love  also  with  Linda  Visconti,  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  with  Lady  Brereton.  At  all  events,  this  we  do  know, 
if  he  was  not  in  love  with  this  lady  before  she  married  Sir 
Adolphus  Brereton,  his  mother  had  very  much  wished  that  he 
should  be  in  love,  for  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  she  was  an 
heiress.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  had  not  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  his  parent,  but,  in  defiance  of  her,  had  married 
a  girl  who  was  a  rare  genius  at  fiddling ;  for  your  fiddle,  it  would 
seem,  is  an  instrument  of  so  exalted  a  nature  that  it  will  allow  of 
no  rival.  Laurence,  when  a  mere  child,  had  been  told  by  her 
master  in  the  art  that  she  had  a  great  future  before  her.  "  Be 
true  to  it,"  he  said ;  "  never  think  that  there  are  not  other  things 
which  will  one  day  seem  greater  to  you,  and  more  dear  than  art, 
and  tempt  you  to  neglect  it.  The  sacrifice  for  a  man  is  great ; 
for  a  woman  it  is  infinite."  She  promised  him  that  the  first 
moving  power  in  her  life  should  be  her  vocation.  Unfortunately, 
the  two  heroes  both  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the  same  time. 
Val,  wo  should  mention,  was  also  in  love  with  Lady  Brereton, 
and  in  the  end  married  Clementina.  She  chose  Gervase — 
as  contemptible  a  character,  by  the  way,  as  we  have  come 
across  for  some  time.  But  the  fiddle  was  not  to  be 
thus  treated  with  neglect,  and  the  hand  of  an  Italian  bandit 
avenged  its  wrongs.  The  unhappy  widow  did  not  touch  the  fiddle 
for  a  whole  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  took  to  it 
again.  Val,  undeterred  by  the  miserable  fate  of  his  rival,  was 
ready  to  step  into  his  place.  It  was  but  four  pages  off  the  end  of 
the  book,  he  had  broken  with  Lady  Brereton,  and  his  only 
chance  of  a  wife  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fiddling  widow's  accept- 
ance of  him.  But  she  told  him  that  he  was  loved  by  another. 
"  Laurence  spoke  significantly.  Val  rubbed  his  forehead.  A 
light  crossed  him."  He  saw  who  it  was  that  she  meant. 
"  '  Oherubina,'  he  muttered, '  I  always  thought  her  a  child.'  "  His 
mistake  is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  the  two  are  very  quickly 
married.  Laurence  sticks  to  her  fiddle,  and  Clementina,  as  well 
befits  a  heroine,  becomes,  as  we  have  already  said,  perfectly  in- 
dispensable to  her  husband's  existence. 

For  some  while  we  thought  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating the  author  on  her  moderation.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Miss  Thomas's  novels  are  aware  that  her  flow  of  words  is 
often  rather  too  much  for  her  as  well  as  for  them.  It  swamps 
whatever  sense  her  writings  might  otherwise  have  had.  But  for 
nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  first  of  these  three  volumes  she 
really  made  a  considerable  effort,  we  feel  sure,  to  be  intelligible. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that,  as  she  composed  each  paragraph,  she 
carefully  read  it  through,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  sense 
had  not  been  left  out.  It  is  true  that  she  opens  with  a  somewhat 
high-flown  description  of  an  evening  on  Lago  Maggiore.  But  we 
can  allow  opaline  hues,  shimmering  islets,  and  the  rest,  so  long  as 
they  are  confined  to  the  first  chapter.  Every  story  nowadays 
must  begin  with  a  sunset ;  but  the  experienced  reader  knows  that 
night  will  come  on  in  the  middle  of  the  third  page,  when  the 
characters  will  be  at  once  introduced.  There  accordingly  he 
begins  to  read.  Unfortunately  Miss  Thomas  grew  weary  of  the 
restraint  that  she  put  upon  herself ;  and,  giving  her  love  of 
strange  and  big  words  full  play,  all  of  a  sudden  she  rushes  forth 
into  her  usual  extravagance  of  language.  We  must  not,  indeed, 
let  it  be  thought  that  we  acquit  her  of  writing  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  even  in  her  first  hundred  pages;  but  a  sense  of  justice 
forces  us  to  own  that  for  at  least  a  third  part  of  one  volume  she 
does  seem  to  have  done  her  best  not  to  misuse  the  Queen's 
English.  But  later  on  we  come  upon  many  a  passage  like  the 
following  description  of  a  German  teacher  of  the  violin: — "He 
had  on  pessimistic  spectacles,  and  saw  everything  in  the  light 
of  his  own  cantankerousness.  How  many  infant  prodigies  had  he 
seen  effloresce  into  full-grown  nonentities !  "  A  few  pages  beyond 
this  we  are  told  that  the  fiddling  heroine's  "  idiosyncrasy  oozed 
out  on  music-paper."  Miss  Thomas  has  evidently  a  great  pleasure 
in  metaphors,  and  she  manages  to  mix  them  up  in  the 
strangest  of  ways.  Thus  she  writes  that  a  young  man's  "  dis- 
affection was  but  a  new  link  forged  and  added  to  an  old 
chain,  and  shaking  its  irons,  which  had  entered  so  deeply  into 
the  old  man's  soul."  Now  we  have  heard  of  links  being  added 
to  a  chain,  and  we  have  also  heard  of  the  iron,  but  not 
irons,  entering  a  man's  soul.  But  till  now  we  had  never  heard 
of  a  link  shaking  its  irons  anywhere,  least  of  all  in  a  man's 
soul.  In  another  passage  we  read  that  the  female  fiddler's 
name  "  in  crossing  the  Alps  had  gathered  round  it  the  usual 
halo  of  fable  that  follows  notoriety  about  like  a  shadow."  It 
is  bad  enough  to  turn  a  halo  into  a  shadow,  but  it  is  still 
worse  to  have  it  gathered  round  a  thing  and  following  it  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Linda,  the  famous  female  fiddler's  rival, 
was  not  left  far  behind  her  so  far  as  metaphors  are  concerned. 
"  She  vanished  with  a  suite  of  theatrical  satellites — like  a 
brilliant  comet  with  its  tail."  It  may  perhaps  be  the  case  that 
the  author  does  not  here  use  "  satellites  "  in  its  astronomical  sense. 
If  this  should  be  so,  we  must  ask  her  pardon  for  giving  this  passage 
as  an  instance  of  her  confused  metaphors.  But  appearances  are 
against  her,  and  we  believe  we  shall  not  be  doing  her  injustice  if 
we  assume  that  she  has  likened  some  people  to  the  smaller 
bodies  which  revolve  round  one  of  the  planets,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  makes  them  the  tail  of  a  comet.  In  another  passage  she 
writes,  "  The  mainspring  of  society  is  self-repression."  How  re- 
pression can  be  a  spring  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.    Perhaps  she 
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may,  howover,  lay  the  blame  on  oui  want  of  understanding.  Nho 
may.  for  nil  wo  know,  reproach  us  with  having  what  she  calls  "a 
Eatuitous  head."  We  tuppose  Bhe  means  M  a  fatuous  head"  bul 
it  is  just  possible  she  was  thinking  of  fortuitous.  At  nil  events 
it  was  somo  term  of  reproach  that  she  meant  to  use,  and 
most  of  her  renders,  wo  t'oel  sure,  would  readily  allow  that  fatuous, 
fatuitous,  ami  fortuitous  "  are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase 
is  a  little  variations."  We  cannot  give  a  just  notion  of  her  st  yle  it 
we  merely  quote  B  line  here  and  a  lino  there.  Tho  following  extract, 
howover,  though  scarcely  long  enough  to  do  her  full  justice,  will 
enable  tho  reader  to  understand  how  great  is  tho  How  of  her  words, 
nud  how  weak  is  the  trickling  of  her  sense.  She  is  describing  the 
more  worthless  of  the  two  heroes— both  are  worthless  enough— 
at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  love  with  his  cousin,  had 
not  yet  fallen  in  love  with  tho  fiddling  prodigy,  but  was  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  Linda:  — 

His  curiosity,  excited  by  the  beauty  of  Linda's  voice,  bad  prompted  Mm 
last  evenings— bis  mother  and  sister  chancing  to  be  out  of  the  way*— to  risk 
Jus  neck  along  tho  balconies  for  a  glimpse  of  the  ringer.  The  vision  of 
that  fair  nymph-like  creature,  to  eyes  oppressed,  like  his,  by  long  gazing  cm 
the  lymphatic  feminine  types  in  which  uleiburg  chiefly  abounded,  was  like 
water-springs  in  the  desert.  He,  too,  was  becoming  impatient  of  the 
present  seclusion.  For  the  last  six  months  ho  had  applied  himself  entirely 
to  lii  ad- work,  lived  and  tared  like  the  bookworm  that  he  was  not.  The  re- 
bound threatened  to  follow,  and  with  some  violence. 

A  wild  idea  crossed  his  brain.  Gervase  liked  wild  ideas.  A  certain 
Haiti  medium  that  had  encompassed  him  from  his  cradle  bad  told  upon  him, 
jjs  was  inevitable.  To  charm  him,  even  at  thrce-and-twenty,  something 
racy  and  piquant  was  required. 

We  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  it  can  be  that  a  man  by  long 
gazing  on  anything  that  is  lymphatic  gets  his  eyes  so  oppressed 
that  they  are  refreshed,  as  it  were,  by  water-springs.  Still  more 
gladly  should  we  learn  how  a  medium  can  be  blase,  and  how  a 
blase  medium  encompasses  any  one.  We  ftel  that  we  are  too 
much  in  the  position  of  the  liddling  heroine,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  "  had  never  heard  of  lycanthropy."  There  are  many 
tine  things  of  which  we  had  never  heard  till  we  read  the  story 
before  us.  For  instance,  "  a  butterfly  that  might  sting  "  is  made 
known  to  us  for  the  first  time.  We  doubt,  moreover,  though 
we  have,  to  our  sorrow  and  shame,  read  more  nonsense  than 
a  score  of  ordinary  readers  taken  together,  whether  we  have 
ever  hitherto  come  across  "  a  petrifaction  of  an  inspiration/' 
or  an  "  essence  that  went  abroad  and  idealized  the  sadness 
of  life."  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  moreover,  in  the  belief 
that  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  "  a  sense  of  some  affinity  of 
nature  which  not  unfrequently  involves  a  mysterious  affinity  of 
destiny  too/'  We  are,  indeed,  struck  by  a  sense  of  novelty  when 
we  are  told  that  every  one  liked  a  certain  baronet  "in  a  mild  un- 
initiative  way  ";  but  then  we  altogether  Axil  to  catch  the  author's 
meaning.  Her  admirers — for  admirers  she  really  has— may  perhaps 
reproach  us,  in  the  language  of  their  favourite  novelist,  with  "  im- 
perviousuess  to  sentiment,"  and  may  accuse  us  of  being  "  one  in 
whom,"  to  use  another  of  her  expressions,  "  the  dew  of  youth  has 
early  hardened  into  the  diamond."  It  may  bo  so.  We  can  only 
plead  by  way  of  excuse  that  we  were  born  so  long  ago  that  we 
can  well  remember  the  time  when  fine  words  were  not  yet  a  suffi- 
cient cloak' for  nonsense,  and  when  writers  were  not  allowed  openly 
&nd  grossly  to  insult  the  understandings  of  their  readers. 


SCOTTISH  SPORT  BY  A  VETERAN  SPORTSMAN.* 

THE  veteran  author  of  the  Moor  and  the  Loch  ha3  long  been 
recognized  as  an  undeniable  authority  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  rod,  the  rifle,  and  the  gun.  That  his  popularity 
has  been  in  no  way  affected  by  the  many  works  on  sporting  sub- 
jects published  more  recently  by  younger  men  is  proved  by  the 
recent  appearance  of  a  fifth  edition  of  his  volumes.  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn's  enthusiasm  equals  his  experience,  and  that  nearly  covers  tho 
Scriptural  three  score  years  and  ten.  As  we  learn  from  a  short 
autobiographical  sketch  prefixed  to  the  volumes  before  us,  he  was 
born  in  1805  ;  he  went  out  with  the  keepers  from  early  boyhood, 
and  he  must  have  learned  to  handle  a  gun  as  soon  as  he  had  strength 
to  carry  one.  The  long  list  of  the  shootings  and  fishings  of  which 
be  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  the  happy  lessee  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  ought  to  know  all  the  best  sporting  counties  of  Scot- 
land. Nor  is  anything  more  interesting  than  the  chapters  which  he 
devotes  to  the  changes  he  has  witnessed.  Many  of  these  changes  he 
not  unnaturally  deplores.  In  his  early  days  rich  English  strangers 
seldom  dreamed  of  renting  shootings,  and,  in  the  absence  of  easy 
means  of  communication,  most  of  the  wilder  districts  of  the  High- 
lands lay  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  enterprise.  Elaborate 
preserving  of  deer  and  grouse,  with  the  trapping  and  shooting  of 
vermin  "  entailed  by  it,  had  not  appreciably  disturbed  the 
balance  of  nature.  Since  then  sheep  and  cattle  have  been  swept 
from  the  hills  to  leave  an  untroubled  sanctuary  to  the  herds  of 
red  deer;  and  even  in  the  low  country  reclamation,  planting, 
draining,  &c,  have  been  proceeding  apace  till  the  aspect  of  broad 
stretches  of  landscape  has  been  altogether  transformed.  One  such 
alteration  Mr.  Colquhoun  describes,  in  language  that  is  really 
eloquent,  while  it  evokes  for  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  days  of  the 
past  and  the  present: — 

In  "the  buried  past"  the  shadow  of  a  rugged  waste  lises  before  my 
mind  s  eye,  as  one  of  tho  unexplored  remnants  of  primeval  nature  un- 
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lunched  since  the  Hood.  It  was  full  uf  treacherous  swamps,  with  here  and 
there  a  granite,  boulder  nearly  hidden  by  heather  four  net  high.  Pre* 
quentlv  strayed  cattle  or  horses  were  drowned  in  these  morasses  ;  for  when 
thev  get  entanged  in  the  mazes  of  this  terra  incognita,  to  track  them  was 

dangerous,  as  well  as  difficult,  with  little  ehan  it  finding  the  truants  until 

they  wcrostark  and  stiff,  half  buried  in  the  rotten  fen.  Impervious  jungles 
qf  whin  or  broom  guarded  this  undisl ui bed  chaos,  in  spring  adorning  it  * 
outskirts  V/ith  a  perfect  blaze  of  gold,  and  making  even  more  secure  such 
a  stronghold  of  predatory  animals  as  man  seldom  cared  to  invade. 

When  a  schoolboy,  I  "remember  how  often  the  hen-roosts  were  plundered 
by  pine-martens  or  wild-cats,  which  nightly  crept  forth  from  this  sanctuary, 
aiid  the  superstitious  awe  with  which  I  listened  in  summer  to  the  cry  of  tint 
tiger-cat  to  its  fellow,  but  whether  of  affection  or  defiance  it  never  struck 
1110  to  speculate.  For  years  this  "habitation"  of  wild  beasts  has  been 
swept  away,  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Yellow  corn  has  Waved  over 'it,  deer 
or  sheep  have  browsed  on  it,  the  larger  beasts  of  prey  have  fled  to  the 
mountain,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  polecat  and  the  squirrel,  the  rabbit  and 
weasel,  even  by  the  ignoble  Norway  rat  ;  and  the  whole  is  transformed  into 
a  baronial  drive  rivalling  the  stately  parks  of"  mcrric  England." 

Necessarily  snipe,  duck,  and  water- fowl  have  been  banished 
from  the  bogs  and  morasses  that  have  been  drained  and  fertilized 
by  agricultural  enterprise ;  and,  what  is  more  serious,  since  the 
mischief  has  been  wrought  gratuitously,  many  of  the  best  salmon 
or  trout  streams  have  been  spoiled  by  the  reckless  cupidity  of 
manufacturers.  But  though  foxes,  with  the  smaller  and  liercer 
beasts  of  prey,  such  as  wild-cats  and  marten-cats,  have  been  steadily 
driven  back,  while  eagles  and  the  hawk  tribes  have  been  relent- 
lessly killed  down,  other  animals  have  multiplied  amazingly  in 
districts  where  half  a  century  ago  they  were  unknown.  Mice 
have  been  thinued,  and  the  native  breed  of  the  old  black 
Scottish  rat  has  been  disappearing  before  the  invasion  of  the  grey 
Norwegian  rat.  When  a  lad,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  tells  us,  he  shot 
the  first  rabbit  that  had  been  seen  on  the  Luss  estates ;  now  of 
course  there,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  multiplied  into  a  positive 
nuisance,  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by  indefatigable  trapping. 
Scarcely  less  numerous  on  the  upper  ranges  of  the  moors  and 
mountains  are  the  lumbering  Alpine  hares,  which  sorely  try  the 
patience  of  the  sportsman  by  spoiling-  the  scent  for  the  best- 
trained  dogs.  Mr.  Colquhoun  recals  how  in  1822  he  first 
made  acquaintance  with  a  solitary  specimen  among  tho  rocks 
of  Ben  Voirla.  In  that  season  he  had  shot  over  the  whole  of  the 
rugged  high  grounds  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond  without  setting 
eyes  upon  another.  Now  "  like  locusts  they  swarm  on  Glenfalloch 
and  Corrynge,  have  descended  in  force  on  Arrochar  and  Glen 
Douglas,  are  numerous  in  Glen  Luss  and  Glen  Eruin,  disputing 
possession  with  their  red  rivals  even  to  the  very  verge  of '  the 
Highland  line.'"  Eight  years  later  the  advent  of  the  mountain 
hare  was  succeeded  by  some  stray  precursors  of  the  squirrels, 
dubbed  tree-foxes  by  the  peasants  of  the  Loch  Lomond  district. 
The  squirrels  had  pushed  their  own  way  to  the  northward,  and  we 
may  add  that,  to  our  own  knowledge,  they  have  ever  since  been 
steadily  and  swiftly  on  the  march,  having  left  far  behind  them 
the  rivers  that  were  for  long  supposed  to  limit  their  breeding 
grounds.  But  the  vast  forests  of  spruces  and  larches  where  they 
find  congenial  shelter  have  now  for  many  years  been  colonized  by 
the  magnificent  capercailzie,  which  were  introduced  and  acclima- 
tized by  the  late  Duke  of  Athol.  Grouse  and  deer  have  naturally 
been  increasing,  while  the  wild-fowl  that  used  to  frequent  the  re- 
claimed marshes  and  bogs,  have  been  replaced  by  partridges 
and  the  Lowland  hare.  But  the  coveys  of  grouse  have  been 
propagated  at  the  cost  of  the  graceful  birds  of  prey  who 
have  had  war  mercilessly  waged  against  them  by  keepers,  egg- 
collectors,  and  naturalists.  The  golden  eagle  has  almost  died  out 
in  many  districts  where  he  used  to  be  common ;  and  so  has  the 
Peregrine  falcon,  who  once  used  to  build  by  solitary  pairs,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  in  many  a  precipice  on  the  coast,  or  in  in- 
land glens  now  abandoned  to  small  sea-fowl  or  jackdaws.  Nor 
have  the  tribes  of  the  lesser  hawks  escaped  a  similar  fate,  though 
naturally,  thanks  to  their  numbers  and  comparative  insignificance, 
with  them  the  process  of  extermination  goes  on  more  slowly.  And 
unless  some  "  popular"  measure  of  the  Government  should  put  an 
end  to  the  preservation  of  game  in  any  form,  it  seems  probable  that 
before  another  twenty  years  have  elapsed  many  species  of  our  feres 
natura;  may  become  extinct.  Should  any  piece  of  legislation  save 
them,  it  will  be  a  proof  the  more  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that 
it  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  good  to  nobody. 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  volumes  are  a  complete  encyclopaedia,  em- 
bracing all  recognized  sports,  with  hints  innumerable,  and  sugges- 
tions drawn  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  young  sportsman  will 
do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  But,  besides  that,  there  are  some  very 
interesting  chapters  on  subjects  beyond  the  everyday  beat,  such 
as  "  Deer-driving  in  Mull/'  "  Wild-fowl  Shooting  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth,"  seal  shooting  in  the  Frith  and  on  some  of  the  Western 
Lochs,  with  a  day  among  the  wild  goats  on  an  island  on  Loch 
Lomond.  The  description  of  this  day  is  as  good  a  sample 
as  any  of  the  author's  most  picturesque  style,  and  there  more- 
over is  a  smack  of  pathetic  romance  and  adventure  about 
it.  Considered  simply  as  wild  sport,  goat-stalking  compares  not  un- 
favourably with  deer-stalking,  as  it  is  accomplished  generally  by 
rule  and  method,  and  under  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  some  profes- 
sional stalker.  The  Loch  Lomond  goats  were  descendants  of  a 
small  herd  that  had  run  wild  upon  the  island  from  time  imme- 
morial. Among  them  were  two  notorious  patriarchs,  with 
flowing  beards  and  superb  horns  ;  one  of  these  was  believed  to  be 
ten  years  old,  while  the  other  was  a  couple  of  years  his  junior. 
They  could  hardly  havo  found  a  safer  sanctuary  than  Crap-na- 
Gower,  or  one  better  suited  to  their  tastes  and  habits ;  and  it  wad 
a  most  characteristic  bit  of  Loch  Lomond  scenery.  "It  rises 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  Loch,  by  an  almost  inaccessible  succes- 
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sion  of  rocks  and  shaggy  heather,  full  of  deep  holes  and 
caverns.  Seen  at  a  distance  from  a  boat,  •with  its  wild 
goats  brousing  among-  the  grey  rocks  and  scaurs,  studded 
here  and  there  by  a  clump  of  reverend  yews,  a  finer  study 
for  the  artist's  pencil  could  not  be  found."  Disembarked  upon 
Crap-na-Gower,  the  sportsman  swept  it  accordiug  to  rule  with 
a  telescope.  The  unsuspecting  goats  'were  soon  detected,  as  it 
happened,  "  munching  their  delicious  repast  of  yew  twigs,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a  midday  sun."  The  stalk  was  made,  creeping 
up  behind  a  knoll  by  way  of  cover,  through  broken  rocks  and 
boulders  hidden  by  the  heather  which  in  its  rank  luxuriance  reached 
ahove  the  waist.  Mr.  Colquhoun's  own  description  of  the  scene 
that  ensued  throw's  all  our  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the  goat. 
With  no  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  there  he 
stood  within  fifty  yards,  rearing  himself  leisurely  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  reaching  out  his  horned  head  to  crop  the  twigs  of  a  yew-tree. 
The  shot  struck  him  full  in  the  middle  of  the  shoulder,  yet  he  did 
not  drop.  At  the  report  of  the  rifle,  his  venerable  companion 
started  for  the  covert  hard  by,  and  the  two  made  their  retreat  at  a 
swinging  gallop,  disappearing  speedily  in  the  inequalities  of  the 
rugged  ground.  But  the  line  of  their  flight  was  marked  by  sentries, 
placed  for  the  purpose,  who  headed  them  back  and  signalled  their 
direction.  Stripping  himself  hastily  of  his  superfluous  clothing, 
Mr.  Colquhouu  started  at  full  speed  to  intercept  his  quarry, 
and  had  barely  time  to  regain  his  breath  a  little  when 
the  second  goat  reappeared,  descending  the  pass  he  was 
guarding.  The  fugitive  offered  a  fair  side-mark;  and  the  aim 
was  but  too  true.  "  The  poor  animal  gave  a  cry,  something 
between  a  bleat  and  a  howl  (it  was  far  too  human  to  be  agreeable), 
walked  on  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  stopped.  .  .  .  With  one  de- 
sponding look  at  his  own  Crap-na-Gower,  which  he  now  despaired 
of  reaching,  and  was  never  to  see  again,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
it,  and  hobbled  slowly  to  the  shore."  "  When  I  peeped  through 
the  heather,  he  was  standing  with  his  side  to  me,  and  his  head  sunk 
down  nearly  to  the  rock,  the  very  picture  of  meek  despair."  Another 
shot  put  him  out  of  his  misery,  when  the  sportsman  admired  his 
prize  with  very  mingled  feelings.  And  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  rowed  back  to  the  mainland  was  largely  tempered  by 
remorse,  for  all  the  researches  made  by  himself  and  his  followers 
had  Jailed  to  discover  the  first  goat,  and  the  unfortunate  animal 
might  be  lingering  in  his  pain.  So  next  day  Mr.  Colquhouu 
gave  up  a  shooting  party  on  the  mainland  and  returned  to  the 
Lone  Isle.  Fortunately,  on  that  occasion  the  quest  was  successful. 
One  of  the  gillies  actually  winded  the  goat,  who  had  sought  out  a 
lurking-place  among  the  rocks  and  the  heather,  and  he  had  hardly 
been  disturbed  from  it  when  a  shot  finished  him.  There  is  a  good 
deal  that  is  touching  as  well  as  exciting  in  the  story  of  the  goat- 
hunt  ;  and,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  people  who  will  take  ex- 
ception to  it.  The  "  inhumanities  of  sport,"  which  are  practised 
habitually  by  the  kindest-hearted  and  most  humane  of  men,  are 
indeed  among  the  most  singular  and  inveterate  inconsistencies  of 
human  nature,  and  seem  to  suggest  an  interesting  study  for 
psychologists.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Colquhoun's  valuable 
contribution  to  the  "  Sportsman's  Library  "  is  a  book  that  is  worth 
reading  again  and  again. 


LES  DEUX  MASQUES.* 
(Second  Notice.') 

IN  our  first  notice  of  M.  de  St.-Victor's  work  on  yEschylus,  we 
hoped  to  have  said  all  that  needed  to  be  said  against  the 
method  of  the  author.  We  found  fault  with  his  habit  of  intro- 
ducing references  to  Brahmanic  literature,  which  had,  as  the 
Greeks  used  to  complain,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Dionysus. 
Unfortunately  M.  de  St.-Victor's  use  of  "Aryan  mythology"  is 
not  confined  to  his  early  chapters  on  the  origin  of  the  drama.  He 
constantly  stops  in  the  midst  of  his  description  of  the  actions  of  a 
play  to  give  his  own  reading  of  the  mythological  character  of  ea.ch 
person  a3  each  appears  on  the  stage.  Thus  Oceanus  arrives,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  to  favour  the  Titan  with  his 
advice.  It  is  irritating  to  be  checked  in  the  midst  of  the  drama 
by  a  long  passage  about  the  mythical  nature  of  Oceanus.  Matters 
are  not  mended  by  the  following  characteristic  figure  of  speech. 
Prometheus  is  wearied  by  Oceanus  and  bis  well-meaning 
harangues  : — "  II  se  dobat  sous  le  froid  verbiage  du  dieu  aquatique, 
comme  s'il  subissait  la  question  de  l'Eau."  The  torture  by  water 
is  thus  fancifully  compared  to  the  prosy  speeches  of  the  old  God 
of  the  ocean-stream.  Superfluous  as  this  sort  of  writing  is,  the 
long  excursus  on  the  myth  of  Prometheus  is  at  least  as  unneces- 
sary to  the  comprehension  of  the  drama  of  yEschylus. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  conception  of  the 
thief  of  fire,  yEschylus  certainly  thought  of  him  only  in  his 
latest  stage  of  development  as  the  hero  whose  face,  like  that  of 
Bacon's  Master,  "  was  that  of  one  who  pitied  men."  yEschylus 
himself  probably  put  the  last  hand  to  the  completion  of  the  myth. 
In  his  play  Prometheus  is  not  only  the  giver  of  fire,  but  the  in- 
ventor of  writing — an  art  which  yEschylus,  unlike  Mr.  Paley — 
recognizes  as  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Among  most  races,  Aryan 
or  not,  we  find  a  hero  who  is  the  father  of  human  civilization. 
The  Finns  have  Wainamoinen  ;  the  Polynesians,  Maui ;  the 
Kamschadals,  Kutka;  the  Aflgonquins,  Manabozho.  These  cha- 
racters, we  think,  are  nothing  more  than  idealized  magicians,  and 
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we  would  be  content  to  look  at  the  story  of  Prometheus  as  the 
highest  and  most  refined  form  of  a  myth  naturally  found  among 
all  early  peoples  who  have  asked  themselves  the  question, 
"  Whence  came  our  civilization  ?  "  But  M.  do  St.-Victor  occupies 
many  pages  with  a  mythological  dissertation.  He  begins  with  the 
quaternary  period,  when  man  lacked  fire,  till  some  inventor 
"  brandished,  before  the  eyes  of  his  tribe,  an  ember  which  he  had 
lit  and  which  he  could  light  again  when  he  chose."  The  poet  of 
the  Anti-  Jacobin,  when  he  came  to  this  point  in  his  history  of  man, 
merely  said — 

Hail  Fire,  &c, 

taking  it  for  granted  that  the  feeblest  mind  could  fill  up  the  rest 
of  the  invocation  of  the  element.  But  M.  de  St.-Victor  gives  us 
what  the  poet  omitted.  He  tells  us  all  about  man  among  the 
mammoths,  and  how  the  bear  was  seven  feet  high,  and  about 
"  le  rhinoceros  aux  nariues  cloisonn<5es."  Then  "  Fire  sprang 
into  being,  and  there  was  a  vast  change  in  the  drama  of 
creation."  The  bear  ceased  to  be  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
man  became,  by  the  help  of  fire,  the  master  of  the  animal 
world.  This  is  interesting  to  "  the  Evolutionist  at  large,"  but 
has  little  to  charm  the  mere  student  of  yEschylus.  Leaving 
"  flints  Palaeolithic  like  these,  quaternary  bones  such  as  those  " 
he  has  been  talking  about,  M.  de  St.-Victor  tackles  the  Aryan 
p-amantha.  Every  one,  however  untutored,  has  heard  of  the 
Aryan  pramantha,  or  fire-sticks,  which  were  warranted  to  light 
only  on  each  other.  We  cannot  agree  with  M.  de  St.-Victor,  and 
with  the  learned  at  large,  that  the  Greek  word  Prometheus  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit  word  pramantha.  Sanskrit  was  not  in 
existence  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  left  "  the  cradle  of  the 
Aryan  race."  It  is  quite  certain  that  our  author  has  no  authority 
for  saying  that  the  Vedas  are  six  thousand  years  old  (p.  251),  and 
the  Vedic  hymns  to  Agni  have  no  more  to  do  with  Prometheus 
than  the  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts.  We  must  apologize  for 
this  introduction  of  matter  quite  foreign  to  the  topic  of  the  drama ; 
but  M.  de  St.-Victor  never  leaves  us  an  excuse  for  deserting  mytho- 
logy. When  Hermes  comes  on  the  stage  in  the  Prometheus  the 
description  of  the  action  and  of  the  dialogue  pauses  while  we  are 
informed  that  Hermes  "  is  born  in  the  twilights,  and  springs  from 
the  long  lines  of  gold  traced  on  the  horizon  by  the  setting  or  the 
rising  sun."  The  theft  of  the  kine  of  Apollo  by  Hermes  is  the 
stealing  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  dusk.  From  all  this  we  abso- 
lutely dissent ;  and,  even  if  all  this  were  true,  and  could  be  proved, 
the  disquisition  has  no  proper  place  in  the  midst  of  a  criticism  of  a 
drama.  We  lose  sight  of  the  tortured  Titan,  the  sweet  choral 
voices  are  lost  in  the  distance ;  while  we  eagerly  protest  against 
the  crude  hypotheses  of  a  mythological  school  that  revels  in  vague 
analogy  and  hazy  conjecture.  The  very  daughters  of  Danaus  are 
not  permitted  to  be  women  ;  they  are  the  fifty  streams  of  the  dry 
and  thirsty  Argolid.  The  interest  of  the  drama  is  a  human  in- 
terest, which  is  all  frittered  away  by  discussions  about  the  Dawn, 
the  Twilight,  Agni,  Indra,  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  writers 
like  De  Gubernatis. 

Happily  for  M.  de  St.-Victor  and  his  readers,  there  are  certain 
yEschylean  dramas  in  which  the  human  interest  quite  overpowers- 
mythological  curiosity.  We  have  been  told  again  and  again  that 
Agamemnon  is  the  sun,  and  Helen  the  dawn,  and,  if  he  had  cared 
to  do  so,  M.  de  St.-Victor  might  have  filled  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Oresteia  with  this  cheerful  sort  of  doctrine.  But  the  human 
interest  of  that  chef  oVccuvre  de  la  terreur,  as  he  calls  it,  overcomes 
the  mythological  temptations,  and  M.  de  St.-Victor  gives  us,  in 
impressive  language,  a  sketch  of  the  dreadful  trilogy.  People  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  Agamemnon,  as  it  was  per- 
formed thi  s  year  in  the  original,  must  remember  the  awful  im- 
pression made  by  that  gloomy  drama,  and  the  involuntary  shudder 
with  which  they  saw  Cassandra  pass  behind  the  palace  door. 
"  La  porte  roule  et  retombe  sur  elle  comme  la  pierre  d'un 
tombeau."  It  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  the  effect  which  must 
have  been  produced  by  the  succeeding  terrors  of  the  trilogy,  by  the 
matricide,  by  the  apparition  of  Clytemnestra's  ghost  in  death, 
still  insatiate  of  vengeance,  still  hounding  on  against  her  own  son  the 
formless  horrors  of  the  Erinnyes.  Dropping  his  mythological 
fancies,  M.  de  St.-Victor  tells  the  story  of  the  house  of  Pelops  in 
all  its  savage  horror.  He  leaves  no  crime  concealed  of  all  thes* 
that  left  their  curse  to  haunt  the  chambers  of  Mycenae : — 

The  very  air  of  the  house  of  Atreus  is  heavy  with  the  last  breath  of  the 
slain,  Cassandra  and  the  chorus  cease  not  to  invoke  their  spectres ;  their 
dead  feuds  inflame  the  living  hatred  of  their  children's  children.  Over 
these  a  black  swarm  of  phantoms  is  flitting,  coming  and  going  from  their 
lips,  in  their  speech,  like  the  devils  of  men  possessed.  The  haggard  ghosts 
wander  in  the  porticos  of  the  palace,  they  lie  iu  wait  about  the  tomb  of  a 
murdered  sire,  they  huddle  and  mope  in  the  dim  background  of  the  stage. 
They  lean  forward  to  listen  to  the  dialogue,  they  move  among  the  murderers 
as  they  conspire,  and  mingle  a  deathly  whisper  with  their  tragic  utterances. 
When  the  crime  is  planned,  they  gather,  and  fiercely  speed  on  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

It  is  to  the  house  thus  haunted  that  Agamemnon  returns  from 
the  great  war  that  closes  the  heroic  cycle,  a  triumphant  victor. 
Even  in  the  first  speech  of  the  watchman  you  catch  an  ominous 
word,  "  la  terreur  sort  deja  de  cette  reticence  de  l'esclave."  In  the 
speech  of  Clytemnestra,  when  she  tells  the  glad  tidings  of  the  fall 
of  Troy,  there  is  again  a  hint  of  woe.  She  prays  that  the  army, 
in  the  fury  of  the  sack,  may  not  have  drawn  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods.  Even  the  Herald,  the  only  cheerful  person  in  the 
drama,  finds  his  speech  turn  to  words  of  ill  omen.  Agamemnon's 
arrival  brings  forth  Clytemnestra,  with  feigned  smiles  and  an 
ironical  welcome.  "  C'est  avec  une  sorte  d'effronterie  grandiose 
I  que  le  faux  amour  y  grimace,  la  tete  de  Meduse  sourirait  ainsi." 
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Tho  purple  webs  she  strews  before  Agamemnon's  feet  nro  thn  first 

links  of  tho  not  in  which  ho  is  captured.  The  appearance  of  Cas- 
sandra lends  to  tho  most,  moving  scene  which  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Greek  drama,  nor  is  any  thing  in 
Shakspeare  more  romantic  than  the  passage  in  which  the  pro? 
photoss  sconts  tho  ancient  blood,  and  sees  tho  spectres  of  the 
slain  children.  In  spite  of  tho  violence  of  her  final  inspiration,  of 
the  fury  with  which,  for  the  hist  time  of  nil,  Apollo  tills  her,  there 
is,  ns  M.  do  St.-Victor  remarks,  a  singular  charm  in  tho  stylo  of 
Cassandra : — 

Co  qui  met  encoro  a  part  lo  ruin  do  Cassandre,  cVst  l'extraordlnaire 
benuto  <lc  sun  style.  .  .  .  Dos  repos  d'uuo  douceur  touchnnto  sueccMent 
A  ses  crises.  .  .  .  Son  langago  redevient  natural  et  simple,  elle  rcpond 
aux  questions  du  Choeur  avec  mi  triste  abandon.  Co  n'est  plus  qu'une 
lillc  mourante  qui  regrette  ingcmimeut.  In  lumicre. 

M.  de  St.-Victor  does  n#t  devote  much  space  or  trouble  to  the 
criticism  of  character.  Ou  tho  Greek  stage  we  see  character  full 
grown  and,  so  to  speak,  ready  made.  Tho  conditions  of  the 
ancient  stage  scarcely  permitted  the  study  of  tho  development  of 
character.  In  the  lEdlpus  Tyrannus,  indeed,  there  is  the  spectaclo 
of  chango  and  growth  in  the  characters  both  of  tho  Theban  King 
and  of  Jocasta.  But,  even  so,  one  could  wish  that  M.  de  St.- 
Victor  had  chosen  to  write  more  on  the  temperament  and  attitude 
of  j*  gamemnon,  yEgisthus,  and  the  rest.  Iu  his  eyes  the  traitor  is 
merely  a  traitor,  who  only  rises  to  a  kind  of  ghastly  dignity  when 
he  tells  the  tale  of  the  Thyestrcan  banquet.  It  is  easy  to  be  too 
subtle  when  one  begins  to  write  about  character,  and  M.  de  St.- 
Victor  has  at  least  evaded  the  temptation  to  rival  the  Germans 
in  their  search  for  points  in  Hamlet's  soul,  or  in  the  soul  of 
Orestes,  who,  after  all,  is  th*  tool  of  destiny.  Yet  he  lingers 
over  Clytemnestra,  a  figure  so  enigmatic  that  the  Greek  who 
"  created  "  her  part  must  have  had  a  difficult  task.  Unluckily 
for  the  undergraduates  who  this  year  put  on  the  buskin,  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  stage  have  entirely  perished,  and  we 
do  not  know  bow  Clytemnestra  was  "  interpreted/'  Here  is 
M.  de  St.-Victor's  reading,  which  it  is  best  to  leave  in  his  own 
words : — 

Figure  e"pouvantable  et  superbe :  si  le  monde  tragique  avait  un  Enfer,  la 
Clytemnestre  d'Eschyle  en  serait  la  reine.  L'instinct  maternel  survit  dans 
son  ame  ;  il  y  a  en  elle  un  reste  d'entrailles  dechire'es  qui  tressaille  encore. 
Hors  de  la,  rien  d'humain  et  rien  de  flexible.  Ses  traits  saillants,  l'audace 
forcenee,  la  ferocite  froide,  l'ostentation  dans  le  crime,  sont  creuse's  et 
fixes  commc  ceux  des  statues.  L'effrayante  unite  de  son  caractcre  ne  se 
de'ment  pas  ;  la  triple  haine  de  la  mere  frappee  dans  sa  fille,  de  la  femme 
jalouse  d'une  rivale,  de  l'adultere  qui  veut  que  l'e'poux  fasse  place  a 
l'amant,  en  noue  les  jointures.  Terrible,  mais  non  repoussante  :  une  sorte 
de  grandeur  de'moniaque  grandit  ses  forfaits.  II  y  a  de  la  fatalite'  dans  sa 
me'ehancete'.  Elle  a  des  facons  de  dire  et  de  se  mouvoir  dans  le  mal  qui 
rappellent  les  grandes  allures  de  la  lionne  marchant  dans  son  antre. — 
"  Une  lionne  h  deux  pieds,"  e'est  ainsi  que  le  Chceur  l'appelle  quelque 
part. 

Many  passages  in  M.  de  St.-Victor's  work,  especially  his  keen 
sense  of  Shakspearian  parallels  to  the  coarsely  popular  and  half 
comic  side  of  yEschylus's  genius,  deserve  the  warmest  praise.  He 
energetically  defends  the  great  poet  against  the  cold  criticism  of 
the  last  century.  In  France,  from  1660  till  the  romantic  move- 
ment began,  the  world  was  of  the  opinion  of  Du  Trallage,  and  saw 
little  but  affectation  in  admirers  of  the  Greek  stage.  "J'ailieu 
de  croire  qu'ils  sont  entestez  de  l'antiquariat,"  says  Du  Trallage. 
In  our  time  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  has  put  /Eschylus  into  French 
prose,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  intelligent  readers.  We  wish 
that  M.  de  St.-Victor  had  chosen  to  write  his  commentary  in  a 
more  concentrated  and  less  florid  manner,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that,  when  he  comes  to  Sophocles,  he  will  cease  to  refer  to  the 
sc-called  Aryan  and  Vedic  sources  of  mythology. 


WEEKES'S  LECTURES  ON  SCULPTURE.* 

a^HIS  volume  would  be  welcome  were  it  only  as  serving  to 
-  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  delicate  and  accomplished  artist 
who  deserved  well  of  his  contemporaries,  and  who  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  forgotten.  Mr,  Weekes  was  not  a  man  of  that 
stirring  genius  which  impresses  itself  imperiously  on  the  art  of  an 
■age.  His  talent  was  refined,  earnest,  and  genuine,  but  it  was 
scarcely  great,  and  we  may  very  easily  undervalue  what  he  did  for 
English  sculpture.  The  lectures  here  for  the  first  time  published 
date  from  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  In  1869  he  succeeded,  at 
the  death  of  Westmacott,  to  the  Professorship  of  Sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  already  an  elderly  man,  and  had  attained 
the  final  honours  of  his  profession ;  but  his  sense  of  responsibility 
was  so  great  that  he  went  to  Italy  and  worked  at  the  history 
of  sculpture  there  as  laboriously  as  though  he  had  been  a  young 
student.  When  he  was  re-elected,  iu  1874,  he  did  the  same 
thing,  although  at  that  time  he  was  on  the  verge  of  seventy, 
and  in  a  condition  of  health  which  made  travelling  painful 
to  him.  His  earnest  and  useful  life  came  to  a  close  in  1877. 
There  are  many  among  us  who  can  recall  the  manner  in  which 
tkese_  lectures  were  delivered,  aud  who  will  read  them  with  some 
surprise  at  their  intrinsic  excellence.  Mr.  Weekes  had  a  feeble 
voice  and  a  hesitating  utterance,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
delivery  was  an  ineffectual  lecturer.  He  woke  up  every  now  and 
then  to  make  some  little  humorous  remark  that  seemed  scarcely 

*  Lectures  mi  Art  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  By  Henry  Weekes, 
B.A.  With  a  Short  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Lite.  London  :  Bickers  & 
Sons. 


congruous  with  tho  mutter  in  hand  ;  but  his  lectures  woro  worth 
listening  to,  and  still  more  worth  rending. 

Henry  Weekes  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1807,  where  his  Hither 
was  clerk  in  a  bank.  Tho  boy's  ant  very  distinct  proof  of  plastic 
talent  seems  to  have  been  given  in  his  twelfth  year,  when  ho 
modelled,  on  an  enlarged  scalo,  tho  St.  George  and  tho  Dragon 
from  a  crown-pieco.  His  father  must,  have  been  an  enlightened 
man ;  for,  although  his  means  were  extremely  narrow,  he 
determined  that  his  son  should  have  an  art  education,  and 
follow  tho  bias  of  his  taste.  Accordingly,  in  1822,  tho  boy  wan 
articled  to  Holmes,  then  ono  of  tho  most  successful  of  portrait 
sculptors,  and  ho  roniained  for  five  years  in  tho  studio  of  that 
eccentric  and  dissipated  artist,  learning  something  of  his  profession 
by  tho  light  of  a  candlo  which  ho  held  to  Behnes  as  ho  modelled, 
but  much  more  by  tho  light  of  nature.  Behnes  was  a  man 
thoroughly  unfitted  to  prepare  a  young  man  foran  honourable  career; 
but  Weekes  picked  up  considerable  technical  knowledge  while  ho 
was  an  apprentice,  and  became  a  regular  student  at  tho  evening  life- 
school  of  the  Royal  Academy.  When  his  term  of  service  with 
Behnes  closed  in  1827,  Weekes  shouldered  his  tools,  knocked  at 
the  studio-door  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  and  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted and  given  work  to  do.  With  this  influential  artist,  the 
most  popular  sculptor  of  his  age,  the  young  man  remained  for 
fourteen  years,  gaining  so  thoroughly  the  confidence  of  his  master 
that  in  his  will  Chantrey  bequeathed  to  Weekes  the  completion  of 
his  unfinished  works,  the  most  flattering  compliment  which  a 
sculptor  can  pay  to  a  pupil.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
prestige  of  Chantrey  .weighed  heavily  on  the  talent  of  Weekes, 
and  it  was  more  than  a  mere  accident  that  made  his  statue  of  Dr. 
Corrie,  Bishop  of  Madras,  which  was  the  first  commission  he  exe- 
cuted after  the  death  of  Chantrey,  a  work  of  far  greater  artistic 
excellence  than  anything  he  had  previously  done.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  showed  that  his  great  personal  affection  for 
Chantrey  did  not  blind  him  entirely  to  the  terrible  limitations  of 
that  conventional  and  over-laboured  school  of  which  Chantrey 
was  the  most  eminent  and  perhaps  the  worst  representative.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  that  school,  with  its 
hopelessly  prosaic  traditions,  did  assert  itself  very  hurtfully  in 
checking  the  freshness  and  poet  ic  fancy  of  Weekes's  sculpture.  He 
gradually,however,  achieved  a  distinct,  if  not  a  very  brilliant,  success, 
and  became  widely  admired  as  a  portrait- sculptor  of  unusual  intel- 
ligence and  insight.  His  sentimental  group  called  "The  Sup- 
pliant," a  work  of  little  real  merit,  gained  him  his  election  as 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  185 1,  and  in  1863  he  became 
a  full  member. 

The  reputation  of  Weekes  rests  upon  his  admirable  portrait- 
busts.  There  is  no  one  now  amongst  us,  unless  it  be  Mr. 
Armstead,  who  has  the  bright  and  vivacious  touch  and  learned  eye 
of  Weekes  in  comprehending  the  qualities  of  a  fine  head.  But  in 
what  is  called  "ideal"  work  he  was  much  less  successful.  His 
famous  statue  of  John  Hunter,  seated  with  an  open  book  upon  his 
knee,  is  excellent  as  the  very  best  things  of  Chantrey  are  excellent, 
prosaically  and  without  fire.  His  portrait-statues  are  almost  all  of 
them  feeble  in  the  modelling  of  the  legs,  and  of  dubious  anatomical 
value.  The  most  spirited  of  his  male  figures,  the  "  Sardanapalus," 
shows  too  much  of  this  restricted  study  of  the  figure.  Un- 
doubtedly his  masterpiece,  unless  his  elaborate  monument  to  Shelley 
at  Ohristchurch  be  admitted  to  compete  for  the  honour,  is  his 
statue  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras  above  mentioned.  This  is  an  admirable 
work,  worthy  of  any  of  the  greatest  names  in  English  sculpture. 
The  drapery  is  singularly  well  composed  and  modelled  sharply  in  fine 
folds  ;  the  head  of  the  Hindu  boy  on  whom  the  prelate  lays  his 
hand  contrasts  well  in  its  wild  and  startled  expression  with  the 
Bishop's  gravity  and  sweetness  ;  while  there  is  an  absolute  absence 
of  that  awkward  rhetoric  which  Weekes  picked  up,  probably^  in  the 
studio  of  Behnes,  and  never,  save  in  this  instance,  thoroughly 
divested  himself  of.  His  popular  statue  of  the  "  Mother's  Kiss  "  is 
an  instance  of  the  usual  imperfection  of  his  sculpture.  The  upper 
part  is  very  finely  conceived  and  executed,  but  the  lower  limbs  are 
poor  and  conventional  in  the  extreme.  He  suffered  all  his  life  from 
having  been  born  into  the  worst  age  of  British  sculpture,  and  his 
delicate  taste  and  poetic  fancy  were  not  strong  enough  to  avoid 
those  errors  of  style  which  his  intelligence  taught  him  to  repre- 
hend in  others. 

His  labours  on  behalf  of  the  neglected  art  of  sculpture  demand 
no  less  recognition  from  posterity  than  his  best  productions  in  that 
art.  When  he  found  himself  in  1863  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  use  all  his  influence  in  reviv- 
ing an  interest  in  sculpture,  and  in  enlarging  its  endowment.  He 
was  successful  in  increasing  the  recognition  of  sculpture  in  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  stimulating  the  recognized 
heads  of  the  profession  to  a  greater  zeal  in  the  education  of  tho 
students.  He  was  conscious  that  sculpture  had  fallen  into 
great  disregard  in  England,  partly  through  the  lethargy  of  the 
public,  but  partly  also  through  the  inefficiency  of  those  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  profession.  He  conceived  that  the  general,  no 
less  than  the  technical,  education  of  students  had  been  neglected,  to> 
an  extent  which  threatened  to  become  fatal  to  plastic  art  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  fond  of  quoting  a  saying  of  Baily's,  that  he  owed' 
his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  had  only  been  absent  from  the  life- 
school  one  night  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  admitted  to 
that  class  as  a  student;  and  Weekes  did  no  little  service  bv  ear- 
nestly instilling  into  the  minds  of  young  modellers  the  necessity 
of  similar  perseverance. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  lectures,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  on 
"  Chantrey,  Behnes,  and  Gibson."    The  lecturer  dilates,  with  ad- 
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mirable  critical  judgment,  on  the  whole  school  of  English  sculp- 
ture as  it  existed  in  his  own  early  manhood.  We  know  no  sketch 
of  this  period  in  art  so  careful,  or  marked  by  so  much  modera- 
tion and  acumen.  He  traces,  first  of  all,  the  decline  of  Flaxman's 
influence  through  Baily,  "Watson,  and  Macdowell,  giving  perhaps 
to  the  first  too  much,  and  to  the  last  too  little,  praise,  hut,  on  the 
whole,  defining  their  qualities  with  excellent  taste.  He 
then  turns  to  the  isolated  figure  of  the  elder  VVestmacott, 
and  shows  why  such  a  man  could  leave  no  mark  behind 
him.  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how,  in  the  exhaustion  of  the 
poetical  school  of  Flaxman,  there  arose  two  men  of  great  personal 
influence  and  strong  prosaic  talent,  Behnes  and  Chantrey,  and  how 
they  carried  everything  before  them,  leaving  the  school  of  ideal 
and  antique  fancy  to  rally  around  Gibson.  That  Weekes  wras  able 
to  say  the  whole  truth  in  criticizing  his  master  and  dear  friend 
Chantrey  is  more  than  we  can  affirm ;  but  it  is  surprising  with 
what  skill  he  was  able  to  distinguish  what  that  very  limited  artist 
could  do  from  what  he  could  not  do,  and  to  write  about  his  work  with 
remarkable  freedom  from  fatuity  of  applause.  For  the  personal 
memory  of  Behnes  he  entertained  no  such  affection,  and  here  the 
excellence  of  his  criticism  is  shown  in  the  care  with  which  he 
examines  the  awkward  and  antiquated  work  of  this  unlucky 
sculptor  for  what  is  really  praiseworthy.  He  insists,  with  justice, 
that  in  his  treatment  of  female  beauty  Behnes  possessed  a  very 
distinct  and  rare  gift  of  grace. 

For  Gibson  Weekes  had  little  sympathy,  and  indeed  as  little 
tolerance  as  was  possible  to  so  upright  a  nature.  The  introduction 
of  colour  into  modern  sculpture  was  a  heresy  to  which  he  never 
bowed  down  for  a  moment  at  its  most  fashionable  crisis.  It  was 
tiresome  to  him  to  be  told  that  the  Greeks  had  done  a  thing,  and 
that  therefore  it  must  certainly  be  right,  nor  did  he  ever  feel 
quite  sure  that  Gibson  himself  understood  the  way  in  which  the 
Greeks  used  colour.  When  Marochetti  and  Wyatt  took  up  the  new 
fashion  and  produced  variegated  works  of  sculpture,  Weekes 
simply  laughed  at  them  in  a  good-natured  way.  It  is  now  univer- 
sally agreed  that  he  was  right,  but  his  lecture  on  the  subject  may 
still  be  read  with  profit,  for  its  healthy  common  sense  and  artistic 
feeling. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  bound  and  printed,  and  adorned  by 
some  excellent  photographs  of  Weekes's  groups,  and  by  a  good 
portrait  of  the  artist  himself.  We  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  sculpture  among  us. 


SIGXOR  MONALDINI'S  NIECE.* 

NOVELS  of  Italian  life  have  been  plentiful  of  late  years.  In 
nearly  all  of  them  there  is  one  figure  which  we  may  count  on 
meeting.  It  represents  the  eil'ect  produced  on  the  foreign  feminine 
imagination  by  Italians  of  title.  This  figure  is  invariably  the  hero 
of  the  story.  He  is  tall,  dark,  and  statuesque.  His  manners  are 
an  irresistible  compound  of  tender  grace  and  calm  dignity.  He  has 
the  archa3ology  of  his  country  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Beneath  a 
tranquil  exterior  lie  unplumbed  depths  of  ardour  and  passion. 
His  lofty  serenity  captivates  the  people  and  overawes  the  middle 
class.  He  is  in  daily  conference  with  Cardinals,  Ministers, 
Ambassadors,  and  Boyalty  itself.  He  lives  in  dwellings  vast 
and  sumptuous,  but  distinguished  by  their  faultless  elegance  no 
less  than  by  their  splendour.  His  thoughts  and  aspirations  are 
noble ;  his  comings  and  goings  are  sudden  and  mysterious  ;  he  is 
the  loadstone  of  ladies  and  the  envy  of  men.  To  thosa  who  are 
familiar  with  Italian  society  this  picture  may  seem  to  belong  to 
the  region  of  an  unlicensed  fancy  rather  than  of  reality ;  but  no 
tale  of  Italian  life  would  now  be  complete,  or,  to  most 
readers,  would  be  either  interesting  or  probable,  without  it.  The 
present  author,  who  certainly  is  much  more  familiar  with  the 
world  described  in  this  story  than  most  who  have  tried  their 
hands  at  it,  cannot  dispense  with  a  character  of  this  type ;  and 
Bon  I  ilippo,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
heroes  of  nearly  all  previous  stories  of  Italian  life.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  heroine  and  of  several  of  the  minor  actors  in  the 
story  show,  however,  much  more  originality  and  independent  ob- 
servation. In  several  cases  they  have  the  air  of  being  drawn 
from  life.  We  are  inclined  to  think  so  as* much  on  account  of 
the  delects  in  the  drawing  as  of  its  merits.  To  the  reader  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  original,  details  aud  explanations  are 
needed  if  he  is  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  a  character.  In 
Signor  Monaldini's  Niece,  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  seems  to 
presuppose  that  the  reader  is  already  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  personages  described,  and  neither  lets  them  show  them- 
selves fully  by  speech  or  action,  nor  makes  up  for  this  by  any 
adequate  amount  of  descriptive  or  analytical  comment.  This 
absence  of  the  power  of  artistically  presenting  a  character  is, 
however,  too  common  a  defect,  even  iu  good  novelists,  for  undue 
stress  to  be  laid  upon  it.  It  is  especially  the  defect  of  beginners  in 
this  class  of  literature,  such  as  we  take  the  present  writer  to  be, 
1  bough  it  is  by  no  means  always  compensated  by  the  merits  in 
\vuieh  this  story  abounds. 

Signor  Monaldini,  a  wealthy  but  untitled  citizen  of  Borne,  is 
the  owner  aud  part  occupier  of  the  Palace  of  the  Naiad.  There 
are  besides  himself  several  other  dwellers  in  the  house,  as  is  the 
custom  iu  Home.  The  first  floor,  or  apparlamcnto  nubile,  is  in- 
habited by  Bon  Filippo,  the  hero  of  the  story,  a  man  whose  birth, 

*  Signor  Monaldini  a  Niece:  a  Novel  of  Italian  Life.  London  :  Allen 
St.  Co. 


wealth,  manners,  and  social  world  place  him  on  an  eminence  to 
which  the  owner  of  the  house  looks  up  with  deferential  admira- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  fact  of  living  in  the  same 
house  at  Borne  imposes  no  sort  of  obligation  either  to  visit  or  even 
to  greet  on  the  staircase.  The  circle  in  which  Don  Filippo 
moves  is,  as  was  indicated  above,  the  highest;  that  of  the 
Monaldinis  is  the  changing  and  gradually  improving  circle  of 
an  able  and  well-to-do  member  of  the  middle  class,  who  is 
careful  to  weed  his  acquaintance  of  dubious  elements  and  to 
replace  them  by  others  socially  more  eligible,  in  proportion  as 
he  prospers  in  the  world  and  marries  his  daughters  into  families 
better  than  his  own.  An  air  of  mystery  hangs  about  the  noble 
occupant  of  the  first  floor;  his  melancholy  serenity  bespeaks  a 
heart  at  rest  only  because  it  has  ceased  to  hope;  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  thoughtlessly,  and  whom  he  has  always  re- 
pented of  marrying,  is  now  insane.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already 
said,  he  is  just  the  stock  hero  of  all  the  novels  which  take  Italiau 
life  as  their  subject.  The  heroine,  Camilla  de  Montserrat,  has, 
however,  an  individuality  of  her  own.  She  is  half  Spanish  by 
birth,  and  has  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  out  of  Italy,  till 
the  death  of  her  parents  forces  her  to  accept  the  protection  of  her 
uncle  at  Bome.  She  is  beautiful  and  high-spirited ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  relations,  her  beauty  renders  the  restraints  which 
Italian  manners  impose  on  an  unmarried  girl  all  the  more 
imperative,  while  her  high  spirit  makes  them  appear  to  her 
all  the  more  irksome  and  arbitrary.  Innocent  and  ignorant  of 
evil,  she  can  see  no  reason  for  rules  which  to  her  are  mere 
thraldom.  She  perplexes  her  relations  by  refusing  offer  after 
oiler,  however  eligible,  having  made  up  her  mind — not  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  country — that  she 
will  marry  for  love,  and  for  love  only.  Her  most  persistent 
wooer,  a  Boman  count  named  San  Claudio,  contents  himself,  after 
repeated  rejections,  with  her  cousin  Carlotta,  the  daughter  of 
Signor  Monaldini.  He  marries  her  merely  in  order  to  be  near 
Camilla,  and  his  wounded  pride  is  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
with  which  the  story  ends.  Camilla  finds  a  solace  for  the  vexa- 
tions which  she  has  to  undergo  at  home  in  the  company  of  Mme. 
von  Klenze,  the  occupant  of  another  apartment  in  her  uncle's 
house,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  the  young  girl,  and  plans  a  marriage 
between  her  and  an  American  sculptor  who  is  of  the  number  of 
her  proteges.  Shrewd,  selfish,  clever,  and  worldly,  but  not  without 
a  vein  of  kindliness,  Mme.  von  Klenze  is  one  of  a  not  uncommon 
type  of  persons,  who,  having  lived  the  life  of  society,  finally 
get  tired  of  it,  give  it  up,  and  set  up  for  themselves  outside 
the  world  they  once  belonged  to,  with  a  little  knot  of  more  or 
less  dependent  adherents,  whom  they  alternately  befriend  and 
bully.  Camilla  is  at  first  interested  in  the  sculptor,  Carlisle,  who> 
wins  her  approbation  by  browbeating  her  uncle  in  argument, 
and  the  scheme  of  Madame  von  Klenze  might  have  been  success- 
ful had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  attraction  which  Camilla 
and  Don  Filippo  exercised  one  upon  the  other  from  the  day 
when  their  eyes  first  met.  This  mutual  attraction  strengthens 
as  time  goes  on,  and  is  fed  by  occasional  meetings  at  Signor 
Monaldini's  house,  which  Don  Filippo  enters  for  Camilla's  sake, 
and  elsewhere.  There  is  all  the  while,  however,  the  barrier  of 
Don  Filippo's  former  unlucky  marriage  between  them,  and,  inno- 
centas  the  relations  of  the  two  are,  "  the  world  " — that  is  to  say,  in 
this  case,  Camilla's  own  family  circle — is  by  no  means  charitable 
in  the  construction  which  it  puts  upon  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
charm  which  Don  Filippo  has  for  Camilla  supplies  constant  food  to 
the  ferocious  jealousy  of  San  Claudio.  At  length  the  heat  of 
summer  drives  everybody  away  from  Bome,  and  Camilla  re- 
ceives an  invitation  from  Mme.  von  Klenze  to  stay  with  her  at 
her  villa  near  Frascati.  The  visits  paid  here  by  the  sculptor  and 
Don  Filippo  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Carlisle  offers  himself  to 
Camilla,  and  is  rejected.  By  this  act,  aud  by  receiving  the  visits 
of  Don  Filippo,  Camilla  cuts  herself  off  both  from  Mme.  von  Klenze 
and  from  her  own  family.  Her  uncle  discards  her  with  con- 
tumely, and  Camilla  feels  that  she  is  no  longer  welcome  under 
Mme.  von  Klenze's  roof.  In  her  perplexity  she  hurries  to 
Bome,  and  seeks  for  counsel  from  a  Miss  Conroy,  an  English- 
woman who  formerly  gave  lessons  in  Bome,  whom  Camilla  had 
befriended,  and  who  is  now  living  in  affluence,  ostensibly  on  the 
interest  of  a  legacy  which  had  been  unexpectedly  left  to  her.  The 
interview  between  the  two  is  by  far  the  best  scene  in  the  book. 
In  her  days  of  friendlessness  and  poverty  Miss  Conroy  had  herself 
been  tempted  as  it  seemed  that  Camilla  was  now  to  be  tempted. 
Miss  Conroy  tells  her  own  story,  and  up  to  the  last  moment  both 
Camilla  and  the  reader  are  led  to  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
narrative  of  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  temptation.  When  Miss 
Conroy  finally  avows,  without  penitence,  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  Camilla  flies  from  her  in  despair,  and  hurries  back  to  the 
villa.  The  whole  scene  is  very  powerful.  But  the  conclusion  of 
the  book,  where  the  good  people  are  made  happy  and  the  bad 
ones  perish  miserably,  is  a  plunge  into  bathos.  Camilla  has  an 
interview  with  Bon  Filippo  in  a  cypress-grove,  with  a  pool 
in  it;  and,  while  she  and  her  lover  are  exchanging  protesta- 
tions of  a  virtuous  and  unchangeable  attachment,  a  figure 
springs  out  of  the  darkness,  throws  Camilla  into  the  water, 
and  vanishes.  The  figure  in  question  is  San  Claudio,  who 
goes  home  and  shoots  himself.  Don  Filippo's  insane  wife  suddenly 
and  opportunely  dies,  and  sets  him  free  ;  and  Camilla,  just  as  the 
funeral  rites  are  about  to  be  performed  over  her,  comes  to  life 
again,  Don  Filippo  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  an  assembly  of  monks  chanting  a  Te  Deum. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  its  absurd  finale,  this  is  a  book 
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that  can  lx>  reeonunondod  more  than  the  avorago  of  novels.  It  is 
throughout  of  unequal  merit,  but  it  abounds  in  admirable  touches. 
ThereTis  a  good  deal  of  moonshiny  sentiment  in  it,  especially  in  the 
conversation  of  the  lovers;  but  this  is  perhaps  natural.  Perhaps 
tho  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  makes  hackneyed  scenes 
and  situations  interesting,  and  that  Roman  life,  about  which  SO 
man)  cartloads  of  folly  have  been  written,  is  presented  in  it  with 
exceptional  liveliness  and  tidelity. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

rpiIE  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  tho  most  valuable,  of  tho 
J-  American  works  that  have  this  month  reached  us  is  an 
account  of  Captain  Hall's  second  so-called  Arctic  Expedition  (i), 
published  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Navy ;  one  of  thoso 
books  printed,  illustrated,  and  got  up  with  total  indifference  to  ex- 
pense, for  which  the  American  public  and  the  scientific  world  at  large 
are  indebted  to  the  judicious  liberality  of  Congress  and  of  the  De- 
partments. Under  an  Act  of  the  Federal  Legislature  the  Naval 
Department  purchased  all  the  manuscripts  of  Captain  Hall  after  his 
death  for  the  sum  of  #15,000.  Some  of  them  have  been  already 
published,  or  employed  in  the  narrative  of  tho  North  Polar  Expe- 
3i1  ion  edited  by  the  late  Admiral  Davis,  and  also  published  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Government.  The  present 
work,  in  some  650  quarto  pages,  very  clearly  and  widely  printed, 
contains  the  larger  part  of  the  materials  left  by  its  author ;  and 
details  his  experiences  during  the  long  period  of  five  years  and 
three  months,  from  July  1864  to  September  1869,  spent  on  what 
he  called  appropriately  an  expedition  rather  than  a  voyage  to 
King  William's  Land  aud  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  a 
residence  among  the  Innuits  or  Eskimos  inhabiting  that  region. 
Arctic,  perhaps,  the  expedition  should  hardly  be  called,  since  it 
scarcely  passed  the  fringe  of  the  region  to  which  that  name 
properly  belongs.  The  climate,  however,  is  as  severe ;  and  the 
hardships  to  be  endured,  apart  from  the  inconveniences  entailed 
by  Captain  Hall's  scanty  resources  and  dependence  upon  the 
natives,  were  as  great  as  those  suffered  by  many  Arctic  explorers 
much  further  to  the  north.  The  record  of  Captain  Hall's  ad- 
ventures among  the  Eskimos,  his  sketches  of  the  habits  and 
temper,  the  ways,  ideas,  and  traditions  of  this  isolated  race — who, 
excluded  by  the  primary  conditions  of  their  life  from  almost  all 
chance  of  civilization,  yet  can  hardly  be  called  savages — contain 
little  that  has  not  been  observed  and  described  almost  as  fully  by 
previous  explorers,  if  none  have  lived  so  completely  among  them 
or  been  so  thoroughly  adopted  into  their  laborious  and  peaceful 
communities.  Captain  Hall's  accounts  throw  little  or  no  new  light 
on  the  affinities  of  the  Innuits,  except  as  incidentally  illustrating 
the  utter  absence  of  any  near  resemblance  between  them  and  their 
closest  geographical  neighbours,  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  Canada 
•and  the  States.  It  appears  to  be  the  best  opinion,  or  that  sup- 
ported with  more  or  less  confidence  by  the  highest  authorities,  that 
the  Eskimos  are  really  the  last  remnant  of  a  race  which  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe  previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
first  wave  of  Aryan  immigration — a  remnant  gradually  driven  by  a 
more  powerful  and  more  warlike  people  to  take  refuge  in  the  most 
inaccessible  extremities  of  their  world.  But  neither  their  em- 
ployments, their  habits,  nor  even  their  laws  and  their  few  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions,  seem  to  afford  any  clue  to  the  character 
and  progress  of  the  supposed  aborigines  of  the  European  continent. 
Even  the  most  notable  peculiarity  of  the  Innuit,  his  exceedingly 
pacific  temper,  the  aversion  of  the  tribes  to  war  and  of  indi- 
viduals to  violence,  may  well  be  due  to  conditions  of  existence 
under  which  human  life  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  ;  since  the 
limited  number  of  each  community,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
race,  renders  each  man  of  value,  and  their  scanty  possessions 
■afford  no  temptation  to  aggression  for  the  sake  of'  plunder; 
while  the  vast  extent  of  their  comparatively  barren  hunt- 
ing-grounds has  probably  prevented  that  collision  in  pursuit 
of  game  which  among  other  hunting  races  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  source  or  pretext  of  quarrel. 

General  Norton's  elaborate  and  apparently  very  complete  mono- 
graph on  American  ordnance  and  small-arms  (2)  has  much 
technical  and  practical  interest.  Perhaps  in  no  department  of  in- 
vention has  progress  of  late  years  been  so  rapid  as  in  this  branch 
of  the  art  of  destruction  ;  to  no  subject  has  so  large  a  part  of  the 
inventive  ingenuity  of  mankind  been  directed,  and  in  none  has 
■the  advance  been  so  continuous  or  so  great.  But  America  has 
-more  than  kept  pace  with  Europe,  wonderful  as  have  been 
the  achievements  of  inventors  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Within 
the  memory  of  men  who  have  scarcely  passed  middle  life  the  old 
musket  was  still  the  chief  military  weapon  of  civilized  nations. 
Men  who  saw  the  Enfield  introduced  for  the  first  time  among  our 
troops  have  lived,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood°  and 
on  active  service,  to  see  it  succeeded  by  rifles  which  will 
kill  and  can  be  aimed  with  almost  absolute  accuracy  at 
a  distance  at  which  the  human  figure  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. Those  in  whose  youth  the  68-pounder  was  con- 
sidered  an  exceedingly  heavy  siege  piece  are  now  manipu- 

(1)  Narrative  of  the  Second  Arctic  Expedition  made  by  Charles  F  Hall 
Edited  under  orders  of  Professor  J.  E.  Nourse,  U.S.N.,  U.S.  Naval  Observa- 
tory.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(2)  American  Inventions  and  Improvements  in  Breech- Loading  Small 
Arms  Heavy  Ordnance,  Sec.  Sec.  Compiled  by  Chas.  B.  Norton,  Brev 
•Brig.-Ceneral  U.S.V.,  Author  of  "Reports  on  Munitions  of  War"  &c 
bpraigfield :  Gkapin  &  Gould.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 


lating  artillery  beside  which  it  seems  a  mere  pop-gun.  Tho 
dilliculty  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  armament  of 
nations  is  to  keep  pace  practically  with  the  progress  of  invention, 
to  decide  botwoen  hundreds  of  different  pieCSB,  each  of  which 
has  its  special  advantages  or  disadvantages,  upon  which  the 
issuo  of  a  bat  tle,  perhaps  of  a  war,  may  depend.  But  perhap  the 
most  remarkable  achievement  of  recent  years,  and  that  which  may 
affect  oven  more  than  wo  can  yet  conceive  the  character  of  the  next 
great  international  struggle,  is  tho  invention,  or  rather  tho  perfection, 
of  repeating  or  multiple  fire  ;  of  small-arms  which  will  discharge 
from  six  to  thirty  bullets  without  the  necessity  of  reloading;  and  of 
light  pieces  of  artillery  which  in  tho  hands  of  throe  or  four  men 
will  deliver  a  fire  far  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  most  destructive 
battery  of  grape  or  shrapnel,  without  intermission,  for  an  almost 
indefinite  time.  General  Newton  gives  what  seems  to  be  a  full,  and 
what  evidontly  aims  at  being  an  impartial,  account  of  all  the  most 
successful  or  most  promising  recent  inventions,  and  of  some  of 
those  more  primitive  attempts  which,  if  now  completely  super- 
seded, yet  deserve  the  higher  credit  as  having  indicated  and 
opened  the  way  to  the  results  of  the  present. 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  "Junius"  (3),  a  writer,  evidently 
familiar  with  the  practical  manipulation  of  American  political 
machinery,  vindicates  at  some  length  what  he  calls  the  "  Inde- 
pendent Movement  "  among  the  Repubican  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York ;  the  revolt  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  respectable 
elements  of  the  party  from  the  control  of  its  "  regular  "  managers 
— of  those  who,  in  technical  phrase,  "  run  the  machine."  How, 
and  for  whose  interest,  the  machine  is  run,  how  it  is  constructed, 
and  what  are  its  motive  powers,  the  writer  explains  in  much 
detail  with  every  appearance  of  accurate  personal  knowledge,  and, 
in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  follow  and  check  his  statements, 
correctly.  We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  his  assistants  in  the  work  of  introducing 
the  American  Caucus  system  into  English  politics.  The  admirers 
of  that  system  may  learn  from  these  pages  to  what  the  Caucus 
inevitably  comes.  Even  where  the  original  arrangements  are  fair 
and  loyal,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  control  of  the  machine  should 
not  ultimately  pass  into  the  hands  of  professional  politicians  who 
make  electioneering  a  business,  and  of  course  intend  to  make  their 
profit  thereby.  The  great  body  of  citizens  cannot  possibly  give  their 
attention  year  by  year  and  month  by  month  to  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion ;  and  this  and  the  vast  power  it  bestows  must  therefore  fall 
either,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  casein  P]ngland,  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  men  of  fortune,  leisure,  and  character,  or  into  those  of  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  men  who,  giving  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  work,  mii9t  in  one  form  or  other  be  well  paid  for  their 
services.  The  right  which  some  one  must  exercise  of  deciding  who 
are  or  are  not  good  and  true  Republicans  or  Radicals  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  preliminary  or  ward  elections  of  Republican  or  Radical 
delegates,  affords  in  skilful  hands  a  means  of  excluding  all  inde- 
pendent and  self-respecting  members  of  the  party,  and  securing 
the  control  of  the  professional  electioneered  and  their  willing  tools. 
This  is  so  completely  the  case  in  New  York,  and  we  believe  in 
most  Northern  States,  especially  in  the  great  cities,  that  the  choice 
of  decent  and  reputable  Republicans  lies  between  the  abnegation 
of  their  party  principles  and  the  abnegation  of  political  integrity. 
As  yet  party  feeling  has  run  so  high  that  the  great  body  of  that 
party  prefer  to  cast  their  votes  for  men  known  to  be  politically 
disreputable,  and  in  many  cases  personally  dishonest,  rather  than 
to  allow  the  election  of  an  opponent.  So  long  as  this  feeling 
prevails,  it  follows,  we  fear,  that  the  Independent  movement  can 
be  of  little  effect,  and  the  hopes  of  Junius  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. So  long  as,  whatever  they  may  threaten,  the  In- 
dependents, at  every  critical  moment,  vote  steadfastly  for  the 
nominee  of  their  party,  be  he  who  and  what  he  may,  their  discontent, 
however  strongly  expressed,  is  simply  disregarded,  and  their  revolt 
only  excludes  them  the  more  hopelessly  from  all  influence  in  tho 
selection  of  the  candidates  whom,  nevertheless,  they  find  them- 
selves at  last  compelled  to  support. 

A  new  edition  of  The  American  Fanners'  Handbook  (4)  is  in 
many  respects  incidentally  suggestive  and  instructive.  The  cheap 
and  popular  character  of  the  work  suggests  the  immense  nume- 
rical importance  of  the  class  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and,  together 
with  its  contents,  proves  their  freedom  from  the  stolid  practical 
conservatism,  the  indifference  to  literary  or  scientific  guidance  with 
which  their  English  competitors  are  sometimes  charged. 

Mr.  Steele's  Canoe  and  Camera  (5)  is  one  of  those  numerous 
holiday  books  which  illustrate  a  peculiarity  of  American  life ; 
the  facility  with  which  in  a  country  so  vast,  so  imperfectly 
settled,  and  yet  so  universally  intersected  by  railways  and  navig- 
able rivers,  men  of  business — -even  the  busiest — can  at  no  sensible 
cost  of  money  and  at  little  loss  of  time,  make  their  way  to  regions 
almost  utterly  wild,  and  there  enjoy  sport  compared  to  which  the 
best  Highland  deer-shooting  or  Norwegian  salmon-fishing  is  dull 
and  tame,  without  paying  rent  to  any  owner  of  moor  or  forest, 
and  without  fear  of  any  game-law.  The  records  of  such  excur- 
sions must  move  the  envy  of  thousands  of  English  readers,  and 

(3)  The  Independent  Movement  in  New  York,  as  an  Element  in  the  Next 
Elections,  and  a  Problem  in  Party  Government.    By  Junius.    New  York  : 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(4)  The  American  Farmers'1  Handbook.  Illustrated.  An  Agricultural 
Library  in  One  Volume.    Re-edited  and  enlarged,  by  F.  W.  O'Neill  and 

H.  L.  Williams.  New  York  :  R.  Worthington.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co 
1880. 

(5)  Canoe  and  Camera  :  a  Two  Hundred  Miles'1  Tour  through  the  Maine 
Forests.  By  T.  S.  Steele.  Illustrated.  New  York ;  Orange,  Judd,  &  Co. 1 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 
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probably  stir  the  emulation  of  a  yet  larger  number  of  American 
men  and  youths,  in  whom  the  hard  work  of  life  has  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished the  power  of  delighting  in  holidays. 

Mr.Northend,in  his  Life  of  ElihuBtirritt  (6),  perhaps  exaggerates 
Mr.  Burritt's  services  to  the  cause  of  cheap  ocean  postage,  but 
they  were  doubtless  considerable.  Unfortunately  this  is  in  the 
biographer's,  as  in  the  eminent  blacksmith's  own  esteem,  a 
secondary  merit.  Elihu  Burritt's  chief  object  in  life,  the  great 
enthusiasm  that  inspired  and  possessed  him  from  his  first  entry 
on  a  public  career  almost  to  his  last  public  utterance,  was  that 
of  the  peacemonger.  But  the  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Burritt's 
biography,  as  of  his  life,  lies  wholly  apart  from  his  opinions 
and  his  political  career ;  it  lies  in  the  labours  by  which  that 
career  was  rendered  possible,  in  the  earnest,  persistent  efforts 
which  made  the  blacksmith's  boy  a  scholar  and  an  orator  ;  in  the 
good  taste,  good  feeling,  and  literary  power  which  are  evinced  in 
all  the  narrative  and  descriptive  passages  from  his  writings  which 
are  appended  to  this  biography,  and  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  in- 
ternational goodwill  and  social  kindliness  very  different  from  that 
which  has  animated  the  public  career  of  most  of  Elihu  Burritt's 
especial  friends  and  allies. 

Under  a  biographical  title  Mr.  G.  W.  Grote  presents  to  the 
youth  of  America  a  series  of  sensible,  if  somewhat  prosy,  lessons 
on  the  art  of  rising  in  life,  especially  through  a  merchant's 
office  (7).  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  his  advice  is  as  good  as  most 
of  it  is  old.  Whether  it  will  find  many  readers,  or  whether  many 
of  those  who  may  read  it  are  likely  to  profit  by  it  more  than  by 
the  very  similar  advice  they  are  sure  to  have  received  orally  from 
their  friends  and  elders,  is  altogether  another  question. 

Mr.  Cox's  treatise  on  Free  Land  and  Free-trade  (8)  contains  a 
strange  mixture  of  sound  reasoning  and  sheer  nonsense,  of  eco- 
nomic sarcasm  and  political  abuse.  We  might  perhaps  sum  up  its 
merits  and  defects  by  saying  that  most  of  the  author's  counsels  to 
his  countrymen  are  tolerably  sound,  while  most  of  his  criticisms 
on  the  order  of  English  society  are  perversely  untrue,  as  well  as 
needlessly  and  unjustifiably  aggressive. 

Mr.  White's  elaborate  treatise  on  Everyday  English  (9)  con- 
tains much  practical  sense  and  a  good  deal  of  exaggerated 
pedantry,  dealing  at  somewhat  extravagant  length  with  the 
general  principles  and  particular  errors  affecting  the  ordinary 
speech  of  ordinary  Englishmen  and  Americans.  A  tiny  and  very 
unpretentious  volume  entitled  The  Faults  of  Speech  (10),  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Bell,  will  perhaps  be  of  more  actual  service  to  those  afflicted 
with  the  nervous  or  organic  defects,  to  which  the  author  attributes 
the  stammering  and  other  difficulties  of  pronunciation  with  which 
he  deals. 

In  his  Boston  Monday  Lectures  on  Socialism  (11)  Mr.  Cook 
draws  rather  a  contrast  than  a  distinction  between  Socialism  as  a 
system  invoking  the  aid  of  the  State  to  confiscate  by  taxation  or 
otherwise  the  property  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
co-operation  as  a  practical  scheme  whereby  the  resources  of  the 
poor,  and  indeed  of  all  society,  except  perhaps  the  wealthier  class 
of  capitalists  and  the  dullest  class  of'  labourers,  may  be  employed 
to  amend  and  elevate  the  condition  of  all.  He  points  out  with 
some  force  that  whatever  freedom  of  utterance  and  apparent 
favour  the  former  may  find  in  American  lecture  halls  and  on 
political  platforms,  the  States  are  the  last  country  in  which  re- 
volutionary Socialism  can  have  a  chance. 

Among  the  fictions  before  us  Mr.  W.  D.  Howell's  Undiscovered 
Country  (12)  merits  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  its  interest 
turns  on  what  is  a  complete  novelty,  at  least  among  novelists — 
the  experiences  of  an  honest  but  deluded  professor  of  Spiritualism. 
Miss  Perry's  collection  of  short  tales  takes  its  title  from  the  first 
(13),  which,  however,  does  not  fulfil  the  anticipation  which  the 
title  suggests.  Aim  Vine  (14)  and  A  Hopeless  Case  (15)  are  tales 
of  no  very  extraordinary  American  type. 

Mr.  Eugene  Munday's  Cabinet  Poems  (16)  are  printed  with  an 
ostentatious  brilliance  of  margin,  excellence  of  paper,  and  elaborate 
decoration,  which  fail  to  make  up  entirely  lor  the  want  of  any 
special  merit  in  the  poems  themselves. 

(6)  Elihu  Burritt:  a  Memorial  Volume  containing  a  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  Labours ;  with  Selections  from  his  Writings,  Lectures,  Sfc.  Edited  by 
Charles  Northend,  A.M.  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1880. 

(7)  Lessons  from  the  Life  and  Character  of  Robert  Shields.  By  G.  W. 
Grote.    Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose,  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(8)  Free  Land  and  Free-Trade :  the  Lessons  of  the  English  Corn-Laws 
applied  to  the  United  States.  By  Samuel  S.  Cox.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(9)  Everyday  English :  a  Sequel  to  "  Words  and  their  Uses."  By 
Richard  Grant  White.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(10)  The  Faults  of  Speech:  a  Self-Corrector  and  Teacher's  Manual. 
By  Alex.  Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S.  Salem :  J.  P.  Burbank.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(11)  Boston  Monday  Lectures. —  Socialism  ;  with  Preludes  on  Current 
Events.  Bv  Joseph  Cook.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  : 
Trubner  &  "Co.  1880. 

(12)  The  Undiscovered  Country.  By  W.  D.  Howells,  Author  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  &e.  &c.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(13)  The  Tragedy  of  the  Unexpected;  and  other  Stories.  By  Nora 
Perry.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(14)  Alva  Vine ;  or,  Art  versus  Duty.  By  Henri  Gordon.  New  York  : 
The  American  News  Co. 

(15)  A  Hopeless  Case.  Bv  Edgar  Fawcett.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.   London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(16)  Cabinet  Poems.  By  Eugene  H.  Munday.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  Lippincott  &  Co.  1879. 


The  July  number  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  (17)  will  be  as 
attractive  as  usual  for  the  young  folk  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
The  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  balloons  maybe  a  delight  to 
thousands  of  schoolrooms,  and  perhaps  a  cause  of  perplexity,  if  not 
an  alarm,  to  some  hundreds  of  parents. 

(17)  Saint  Nicholas.  Scribner's  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Girls  and 
Boys.  July,  1880.  New  York  :  Scribner  &  Co.  London:  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

The  NINETY-FOURTH  EXHIBITION  will  CLOSE  on  Saturday,  July  31.   5  Pall 
Mall  East.  From  Ten  till  Six.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 
 ALFRED  D.  FRIPF,  Secretary. 

ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,   "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wile."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &C. 
atthe  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  1b. 

THHE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

J-    Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION  1880-81  will  Commence  on  Friday,  October  1.  1880. 

Four  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £60,  £40,  £30  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.   Entries  on  or  before  September  20. 

Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 

All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies, 
One  Accoucheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital. 
Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

 MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

T TNI V ERSIT Y  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.— The  Council  invite 

vJ  applications  for  the  post  of  REGISTRAR  and  SECRETARY  to  this  College.  Salary, 
£400  a  year  ;  assistance  from  a  Clerk  being  provided  by  the  Council.  For  further  information 
apply  fu  the  Piuncipal,  through  the  Secretary. 

**  EDWARD  STOCK,  M.R.C.S.,  Secretary. 


LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION,  on  September  14  and  15.  —  Address,  Kev.  Dr.  Wood,  College, 
Leamington  ;  or,  atter  August  1,  Craigside,  Felixstowe,  Ipawich.  

RADLEY    COLLEGE,    ABINGDON.  —  There  will  be  an 
ELECTION  in  December  next  to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £50,  £50,  £30,  £20 
tenable  for  Four  Years.   The  Next  Term  begins  Friday.  September  17.  

A   L    V    E    R    N  _COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20.  


M 


BATH  COLLEGE,  Bath.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence 
on  Saturday,  September  18, 1880.   Head-Master— T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Assistant-Tutor,  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  Ten  years  a  Master  oi  Clifton 

College.  

TELE     ISLE     OF      WIGHT  COLLEGE. 

J-  Head-Master- Rev.  F.  R.  PENTREATH,  D.D. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  September  17,  at  Ten  A.M.,  when  all  Boys  are 
expected  to  be  present.  ,  , 

The  system  of  Education  is  that  of  the  leading  Public  Schools.  ..... 

Boarders  are  received  by  the  Head-Master  at  the  College,  and  also  by  Two  of  the  Assistant- 
Masters  at  Lothian  House. 

Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition  amount  to  £80  5s.  per  annum.  ■ 

Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  HEAD-MASTElt,  and  also  from  J.  W.  FAEDELL,  Esq., 
Hon.  Sec,  Cambrian  House,  Ryde.   

OT.  JAMES'S  COLLEGE,  SOUTH-LEIGH.— In  connexion 

O  w;ti,  the  Services  of  the  Village  Church.  Preparation  of  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS, 
between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  on  sound  Church  principles  for  the  great  Public 
Schools.  Limited  to  40  Boys.  Prospectus  on  application  ;  also  List  of  entries  at  Eton. 
Winchester,  Harrow,  &c,  on  application  to  the  Rev.  G.  MOCI.TIUE  (Warden!  South-Leigh 
Vieara"c,  Witney.  ( Ixt'ordshire.  The  New  Buildings  (now  occupied)  are  open  to  Visitors  on 
any  din-  of  the  week,  except  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  between  the  hours  of  Two  and  Three. 
South -Leigh  Station  is  two  hours  from  Paddington.  

QTRATFORD-ON-AVON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters-Two  bring  specially  ior  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playgrounds,  Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &c.  Terms 
50  and  60  Guineas  Apply  to  the  Wardkx.  

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE   (facing  the 
Real  —J  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 
DELICATE  BOYS,  under  Fourteen,  for  thorough  grounding.   Terms  moderate.  

A    M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS 

£1  *  between  Seven  and  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools.  Vacancies  in  the  Autumn. 
Terms,  £135  or  £150  Address,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey.  

T~  OURS,  FRANCE.— Rev.  C.  DOWMAN.  LL.B.,  receives 
PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Line  siifi  Militia,  and  for  General  Education.  Great 
individual  attention.   Very  successful — Address,  Beau  S.'jour.  

TTOLKESTONE. —  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

-«-  assisted  bv  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  aud  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies. 
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THE  CANDAHAR  DISASTER. 

BEFORE  the  arrival  of  the  message  which  was  received 
at  the  India  Office  on  Wednesday  it  had  become 
evident  that  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Candahar  and 
the  neighbouring  province  was  impending.  More  than  a 
week  ago  a  part  of  the  Watj's  troops  deserted  their 
standard  to  join  the  force  which  has  been  slowly  advancing 
under  Atub  Khan  from  Herat.  The  mutineers  were  pur- 
sued and  dispersed  by  a  detachment  of  General  Burrows's 
force,  and  it  was  thought  that  many  of  the  survivors  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes.  The  latest 
movements  of  the  English  General  are  still  imperfectly 
known  ;  but,  whether  he  was  surprised  or  overpowered, 
with  full  notice  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  he  can 
scarcely  be  acquitted  of  want  of  skill,  unless  indeed  his 
troops  were  seized  with  a  panic,  or  unless  the  native 
cavalry  mutinied  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
citadel  of  Candahar  into  which  General  Primrose 
has  since  retreated  ought  to  be  tenable  for  a  time 
against  any  native  army.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  by  English  commentators  on  Afghan  affairs  to 
the  movements  of  Ayub  and  the  regiments  which  followed 
him  from  Herat.  The  boldness  of  the  enterprise  proved 
the  confidence  of  the  leader,  or  perhaps  of  the  military 
chiefs  around  him,  in  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 
force  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  with 
domestic  quarrels.  The  troops  from  Cabul  and  the  in- 
digenous soldiery  of  Herat  have  in  some  way  patched  up 
their  feud  ;  and  they  have  found  means  of  subsistence 
during  their  long  march  on  Candahar.  They  probably 
assured  themselves  of  support  from  the  country  they  in- 
vaded ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  by  this  time  they  may 
have  been  reinforced  by  the  whole  of  the  Wali's  troops. 

Twice  within  a  year  and  a  half  English  troops  have 
suffered  serious  defeats  for  which  there  had  been  no  pre- 
cedent since  the  destruction  of  Elphinstone's  army  in  the 
first  retreat  from  Cabul.  The  last  misfortune  recalls  the 
memory  of  Isaudlana ;  and  its  effects  are  likely  to  be 
more  serious.  The  English  advance  into  Zululand  was  then 
delayed  for  several  weeks;  but  the  enemy  made  no  attempt 
to  follow  up  the  victory,  and  ultimate  success  was  from 
the  first  absolutely  certain.  The  calamity  which  has  now 
occurred  may  probably  have  wide  political  consequences, 
including  the  necessity  of  retrieving  at  any  cost  the 
military  reputation  which  has  been  grievously  compro- 
mised. The  Indian  Government  would  probably  have 
determined  on  the  evacuation  of  Candahar,  though, 
as  Lord  Hartington  said  on  Tuesday,  the  disposal  of 
the  city  and  territory  formed  no  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment with  Abdurrahman.  Retirement  will  now  be  more 
difficult,  if  indeed  Candahar  is  still  in  English  posses- 
sion ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Ayub  may  become  a  for- 
midable competitor  for  the  throne  of  Cabul.  An  Ameer 
who  is  forced  to  dispense  with  the  possession  of  Herat 
and  Candahar  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  permanently  ac- 
knowledged as  a  national  ruler.  At  present  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  all  the  political  results  which  may  follow 
from  the  defeat  of  General  Burrows.  The  only  definite 
advantage  which  had  been  secured  in  a  long  war  or  suc- 
cession of  wars  was  the  establishment  of  a  belief  in  Eng- 
lish military  superiority,  which  had  been  rudely  disturbed 
by  the  events  of  the  last  Afghan  war,  including  the 
immediate  retreat  of  the  invading  army  after  the  second 
occupation  of  Cabul.     General   Roberts   and  General 


Stewart  had  repeatedly  defeated  superior  Afghan  forces, 
and  it  was  believed  on  both  sides  that  any  further  contest 
would  have  a  similar  issue.  The  recent  disaster  will 
desti-oy  for  the  time  the  wholesome  impression  which  had 
been  produced.  The  success  of  an  Afghan  force  will  bo 
reported  with  exaggeration  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  Sir  Donald  Stewart  may  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  once  more  for  the  possession  of.  Cabal.  Even 
if  Abdurrahman  and  his  supporters  have  the  good  sense 
to  abide  by  the  settlement  which  has  lately  been  effected, 
his  own  position  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  success 
of  his  kinsman  and  rival. 

The  arrival  of  Abdurrahman  in  Turkestan  was  certainly 
not  intended  by  his  Russian  patrons  to  provide  a  compara- 
tively tolerable  solution  for  the  perplexities  of  English 
policy  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Lord  Lytton  seems  to  have 
been  well  advised  in  profiting  by  an  unexpected  opportu- 
nity. The  son  of  the  eldest  son  of  Dost  Mahomed  had  as 
plausible  a  hereditary  claim  to  the  succession  as  any  other 
member  of  the  Barukzye  family  ;  and  Abdurrahman  had, 
before  the  establishment  of  Shere  Ali's  power,  fought 
and  negotiated  with  ability  and  vigour.  It  is  probable 
that,  during  his  long  residence  in  Russian  territory,  he  may 
have  increased  his  political  knowledge;  and  it  appears  that  he 
has  not,  like  many  Asiatic  princes  in  similar  circumstances, 
sunk  into  habits  of  dissipation.  If  late  reports  can  be  trusted, 
Abdurrahman  is  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  he  transacts 
business  in  person,  instead  of  relying  on  Ministers  and 
favourites.  It  would  be  rash  to  rely  on  his  gratitude  for 
offers  which,  as  he  well  knows,  are  not  wholly  disinte- 
rested ;  but  his  friendship  may  perhaps  be  earned  by 
liberal  treatment,  and  especially  by  impressing  him  with 
the  just  conviction  that  he  has  more  to  hope  from  the 
Government  of  India  than  from  any  other  ally.  There  has 
been,  as  Lord  Hartington  states,  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  Lord  Ripon's  advisers  on  the  expediency  of  recog- 
nizing Abdurrahman  as  Ameer  ;  but  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  satisfied  with  the  final  decision  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  probably  the  objections  to  any  rival  candidate  might 
have  been  equally  strong,  and  they  would  have  been  of  the 
same  nature. 

Lord  Hartington  judged  rightly  in  speaking,  even  before 
the  news  of  the  disaster  had  arrived,  of  the  Afghan  settle- 
ment as  provisional  and  incomplete.  The  later  policy  of 
Lord  Lytton  continued  by  Lord  Ripon  seems  to  have  been 
judicious ;  but  the  embarrassments  which  still  remain 
illustrate  the  risk  of  the  original  enterprise.  The  attack 
on  Ali  Musjid,  which  caused  the  flight  of  Shere  Ali  from 
his  capital,  began  a  period  of  uncertainty,  and  even  of 
anarchy,  which  may  yet  last  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Other  events  have  happened  in  a  sequence  which  could 
probably  not  have  been  interrupted.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  blamed  for  recognizing  the  competence 
of  Yakoob  to  represent  the  nation  and  the  dynasty  in- 
concluding  the  Treaty  of  Gundamuk.  The  policy  of 
insisting  on  the  reception  of  an  English  Envoy  at  Cabul 
was  more  disputable ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
any  circumstances  the  treaty  would  have  been  broken. 
The  advance  on  Cabul  after  the  murder  of  Cavagnari  was 
inevitable ;  and  there  has  since  been  no  convenient  op- 
portunity of  retiring  from  Afghanistan.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Viceroy  had  to  find  some  ruler  with  whom  it 
was  possible  to  treat ;  and  Yakoob  had  unfortunately 
rendered  his  restoration  to  power  impossible.  The 
chieftains  who  had  his  young  son  under  their  con- 
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trol  possessed  neither  the  rank  nor  the  influence 
•which  could  entitle  them  to  claim  supremacy  iu  his 
name.  It  may  be  added  that  hostile  attempts  were 
incessantly  renewed ;  and  that  until  lately  the  fortress 
of  Ghuznee  was  occupied  by  insurgents  or  enemies. 
A  negotiation  with  a  military  adventurer  such  as  MoHAMED 
Jan,  and  a  consequent  retreat  from  the  country,  would  have 
been  not  unreasonably  regarded  by  the  Afghans  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  defeat.  Unfortunately  it  is  but  too 
probable  that  the  disaster  at  Candahar  will  cause  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  all  parts  of  Afghanistan.  The 
deepest  anxiety  will  be  felt  until  it  is  known  whether 
General  Phayre  has  been  able  to  relieve  General  Burrows 
and  the  garrison.  The  exaggerated  account  which  was 
first  sent  by  General  Primrose  has  been  corrected ;  but 
enough  remains  to  make  political  as  well  as  military  calcu- 
lations for  the  present  worthless-.  If  Ayub  Khan  succeeds 
in  improving  his  victory,  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
establish  his  power  in  Cabul  as  well  as  in  Herat  and 
Candahar ;  but  the  substitution  of  one  candidate  for 
another  would  be  a  matter  of  trifling  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  graver  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of 
English  influence  in  Afghanistan.  In  the  more  probable 
event  of  the  final  defeat  of  Ayub,  the  chief  competitor 
with  Abdurrahman  will  be  no  longer  formidable. 


THE  HARES  AND  RABBITS  BILL. 

THE  first  act  of  the  Government  play,  The  School  for 
Communists,  having  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons 
is  concerned,  had  the  curtain  dropped  upon  it,  the  curtain  as 
naturally  rose  again  last  Thursday  upon  the  second  act. 
There  was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill 
was  designed  by  the  playwright  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  drama 
for  the  period  of  the  present  Session.  But  Mr.  Forster's 
afterthought,  assisted  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power,  took  sudden  shape  in  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance (Ireland)  Bill,  and  the  Home  Secretary  and  his 
hares  and  rabbits  had  to  lurk  in  the  background.  There 
they  have  lurked  for  nearly  two  months,  while  the  in- 
trusive measure  has  tested  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
carpet-baggers.  The  elect  of  the  Hundreds  will  not 
have  so  severe  a  strain  put  on  them  by  the  Hares 
and  Rabbits  Bill.  For,  while  the  utter  un-equity — ■ 
iniquity  is  perhaps  rather  a  question-begging,  though  not 
an  inappropriate,  term — of  the  Irish  Bill  has  startled 
even  those  who  do  not  own  land,  the  Hares  and  Rabbits 
proposal  has  a  certain  specious  air  of  kinship  with  the 
anti- Game-law  measure  which  has  always  formed  part  of 
the  Radical  platform,  and  appeals  to  the  healthy  hati-ed  of 
those  who  are  satis  beati  ruris  honoribus,  which  Radical 
townsmen  always  feel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  some  at  least  of  those  Liberal  land- 
owners who,  with  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  ancient 
precepts,  have  borne  the  spoiling  of  other  people's  goods 
quietly,  seeing  that  they  themselves  have  no  Irish  pro- 
perty, may  not  be  a  little  touchy  now  that  the  question 
is  one  aifecting  themselves  directly,  and  in  a  quarter 
wdiere  they  feel  quite  as  keenly  as  the  most  benighted  of 
their  Tory  neighbours.  If,  therefore,  the  problem  were 
merely  one  dealing  with  the  limits  of  subserviency  of  a 
Radical  majority,  the  present  measure  would  supply  an  in- 
teresting variation  to  the  previous  instance  of  the  Irish 
Compensation  Bill.  But,  as  it  happens,  its  interest  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  this. 

During  its  long  period  of  occultation  the  Bill  has  been,  as 
was  natural, less  attended  to  than  more  prominent  measures; 
but  it  has  nevertheless  served  as  an  occasion  for  eliciting 
from  all  sorts  of  people  some  very  curious  expressions  of 
opinion.  The  tenant-farmers  as  a  rule  appear,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  to  be  not  dissatisfied  with  it ;  and  the  owners 
of  land,  as  was  also  to  be  expected,  to  be  very  much  dis- 
satisfied. The  excellent  reason  which  the  latter  have  for 
this  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  in  a  dramatic  fashion 
by  an  announcement  made  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Chaplin  had  dis- 
posed of  his  shooting  rights  in  Lincolnshire  to  his  tenants 
at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  an  acre,  the  transaction  increas- 
ing his  rents  by  something  over  a  thousand  a  year.  We 
presume  that  the  Bill,  if  carried  in  its  entirety,  would  make 
such  bargains  void  in  future,  or  would  at  least  deprive  the 
landlord  of  thepower  of  enforcing  them,  and  a  calculation  of 
the  acreage  of  England,  apart  from  moors  and  wastes,  will 
show  that  by  this  Bill  a  good  many  millions  annually  ar6 


forcibly  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  class  and  put  into  the 
pockets  of  another.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
all  sorts  of  arguments  have  been  used  against  the  measure, 
arguments  which  perhaps  culminated  in  Lord  Stamford's 
fear  that  the  workers  in  the  mining  districts  would  lose 
their  favourite  Sunday  dinner  inconsequence  of  the  certain 
extinction  of  the  race  of  rabbits,  and  in  the  still  more 
pathetic  plea  put  forward  elsewhere  as  to  the  Sunday, 
and  indeed  weekday,  dinner  of  foxes.  With  respect  to 
this  argument,  it  will  probably  strike  not  a  few  persons 
that  foxes  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and 
are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  exact  poetical  -justice  from  the 
tenant-farmer  by  levying  double  taxes  on  his  poultry  yard. 
A  chicken  is,  after  all,  either  for  man  or  fox  not  a  bad  substi- 
tute for  a  rabbit.  Politically  the  proposal  has  also  acted  irt 
a  curious  way.  During  the  former  discussion  of  the  Bill 
member  after  member  of  the  purest  Liberal  faith  rose  to 
give  notice  of  antagonistic  motions  and  amendments,  and 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that,  both  from  personal  feelings 
and  from  objections  to  the  interference  with  public  con- 
tract which  the  Bill  implies,  they  would  certainly  not  be 
without  followers  on  their  own  side  of  the  House.  So 
threatening  indeed  was  the  prospect  that  it  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  the  Government  would  not  be  averse  to  availing 
themselves  of  some  pretext  for  dropping  the  measure 
or  letting  it  be  stranded  on  -one  of  the  numerous  Par- 
liamentary shoals  which  lie  about  for  all  measures 
half-heartedly  or  unskilfully  piloted.  Then  a  strange 
rumour  got  abroad  to  the  effect  that,  while  Liberals 
were  thus  mutinying,  not  a  few  Conservative  county 
members  had  determined  to  support  the  '  Bill,  evi- 
dently as  a  sop  to  their  constituents,  and  to  deter  them 
from  repeating  or  exaggerating  the  defection  which  re- 
turned iu  April  so  many  Liberals  for  unhoped-for  seats. 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  chances  of  the  measure  when  it 
at  last  came  on  for  serious  discussion  were  of  a  highly 
speculative  kind.  Even  the  tenant-farmers  are  supposed 
to  regard  it,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  says  they  regard 
the  commutation  of  the  Malt-tax,  as  an  attention  rather 
than  a  substantial  benefit,  and  the  different  circumstances 
of  different  parts  of  the  country  gave  ample  occasion  for 
special  and  local  objections. 

When  the  debate  actually  came  on,  this  complication 
of  interests  and  arguments  was  fully  represented.  Not  a 
little  time  indeed  was  uselessly  taken  up  on  Thursday 
night  because  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  the  incompre- 
hensible fits  of  obstinacy  which  not  unfrequently  come 
upon  him,  refused  for  something  more  than  an  hour  the 
very  reasonable  demand  for  an  adjournment.  The  reason- 
ableness of  that  demand  is  evident  from  the  facts  already 
mentioned.  When  there  is  so  great  a  divergence  of 
opinion,  and  when  there  are  so  many  different  interests  to- 
be  represented,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  expressing  them  should  be  given.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  speeches  on  Thursday  were  almost  all 
of  a  more  or  less  instructive  kind,  as  exhibiting  fresh  sides 
of  a  many-sided  question.  No  one  contended  that  hares 
and  rabbits  were  not  sometimes  by  accident,  sometimes  by 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  individuals,  capable  of  becoming- 
serious  nuisances.  But  at  this  point  agreement  may  be  said 
to  have  ceased,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
most  decided  support  given  to  the  Home  Secretary's  Bill 
came  from  a  political  opponent,  Mr.  Rodwell,  who  was 
apparently  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  tenant-farmers 
rather  than  by  any  affection  for  the  measure  itself.  Now 
the  wishes  of  the  tenant-farmers,  like  the  wishes  of  all 
other  classes,  no  doubt  deserve  respectful  consideration 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  those  wishes,  even  if  they  were 
much  more  clearly  expressed  than  they  have  been,  are  a 
sufficient  basis  for  legislation,  especially  for  legislation  of 
so  singular  a  kind.  No  speaker  on  Thursday  succeeded  in 
making  out  anything  like  parallel  or  precedent  for  this 
remarkable  interference  with  freedom  of  contract,  and  for 
the  still  more  remarkable  creation  of  inalienable  rights. 
It  was  very  well  pointed  ®ut  that  all  similar  interferences 
of  moment  which  the  Legislature  has  made  have  been 
either  in  favour  of  those  who  are  practically  unable  to  help' 
themselves,  or  else  have  been  directed  immediately  to  the  sav- 
ing of  human  life.  The  interference  proposed  by  the  Hares 
and  Rabbits  Bill  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  brought  under 
either  category  ;  and  it  is  exposed  to  a  number  of  weighty 
objections  peculiar  to  itself.  It  not  only  does  not  touch 
the  principle  of  the  Game-laws,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
create  a  new  vested  interest  in  those  laws,  by  virtue  of 
the  inalienable  right  lodged  in  the  sacred  person  of  the 
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oooupior.  Henco  it  cannot  bo  logically  supported  by  Mr. 
PlTBR  Taylor's  followers.  It  docs  nothing  whatever  for 
that  curious  pot  of  certain  philanthropists,  tho  sporting 
labourer.  Honco  it  ought  to  bo  vetoed  by  tho  disciples  of 
Mr.  ARCH.  It  establishes  a  system  of  concurrent,  not  to 
sav  slashing,  lights  which  must  infallibly  create  bad  blood 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  initiates  in  favour  of  tho 
latter  tho  rnisehiovous  theory  of  tho  occupier's  property  in 
bis  holding,  which  is  already  bearing  fruit  for  all  men  to 
seo  and  taste  in  Ireland.  If  its  operation  might  in  some 
eases  prevent  over-preserving  and  wantou  slaughter,  it 
would  in  a  very  much  larger  number  of  cases  interfere  with 
not  the  least  deserving  class  of  sportsmen — thoso  wbo,  unable 
to  spend  their  wbole  time  in  the  country,  seek  rest  and  re- 
laxation in  the  renting  of  shooting  rights.  It  tends,  in 
tho  opinion  of  many  of  tho  very  best  jnilges,  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  hares  and  rabbits  altogether  ;  and  though  Mr.  A. 
Klliot  is  reported  to  have  said  that  tho  people  of  England 
could  get  on  very  well  without  hares  and  rabbits,  this 
argument  is  not  to  bo  too  implicitly  accepted.  The  people 
of  England  could,  it  may  be  suggested,  get  on  very  well 
without  Mr.  A.  Elliot,  yet  no  one  would  for  this  reason 
advocate  the  forcible  extinction  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
doubtless  an  ornament  to  society  and  to  Parliament.  In 
short,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  measure  has  ever  been 
introduced  more  liable  to  objection  from  this  side  and  from 
that  than  the  present  Bdl.  To  all  such  objections  ample 
consideration  is  clue,  and  therefore  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempt 
to  force  a  division  by  his  now  usual  method  of  threatening 
the  House  was  as  indefensible  as  it  was  indecent. 


TURKEY. 

NO  change  has  taken  place  in  Eastern  affairs,  except 
that  the  prospect  of  a  naval  expedition  is  becoming 
more  definite.  It  is  now  stated  that  each  of  the  Great 
Powers  will  contribute  two  vessels  to  the  formation  of  a 
squadron,  which  is  probably  to  be  commanded  by  Admiral 
Seymour.  The  purpose  of  the  operation  is  still  mysterious. 
As  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no  troops  are  to  be  embarked, 
it  seems  at  first  sight  to  follow  that  the  Turks  and 
Albanians  will  not  be  seriously  molested  if  they  decline  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  European  Governments.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  combined  fleet  will  engage  in 
the  doubtful  enterprise  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, where  the  defences  have  been  recently  repaired 
and  strengthened.  The  Turkish  fleet  will  not  be  rash 
enough  to  incur  certain  defeat  by  encountering  the  com- 
bined fleet.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Admiral  Hobart, 
must  of  course  resign  his  commission  as  soon  as  his  own 
country  is  at  war  with  Turkey.  It  is  announced  that  the  first 
demand  to  be  enforced  will  be  the  surrender  to  Montenegro 
of  the  territory  which  was  stipulated  in  the  compromise 
negotiated  by  Count  Corti.  The  Sultan,  if  he  declines 
to  yield,  will  urge  in  vain  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  the 
obedience  of  the  Albanians,  who  are,  with  good  reason, 
believed  to  be  executing  his  commands  or  wishes.  It  is 
thought  that  the  appearance  of  the  allied  fleet  on  the 
Albanian  coast  will  convince  the  tribes  as  well  as  the 
Turkish  Government  that  the  Powers  are  at  last  in  earnest. 
The  malcontents  may  perhaps  not  bo  aware  that,  in  default 
of  troops  to  be  landed,  the  ships  are  powerless  to  molest 
them  except  within  reach  of  their  guns.  Their  more  prudent 
leaders  may  also  infer  from  the  so-called  demonstration 
the  probability  that  further  measures  will  be  taken 
if  compliance  is  obstinately  refused.  The  Montenegrins 
have  already  received  a  pecuniary  subsidy  from  Russia,  and 
probably  they  are  assisted  by  Russian  officers.  It  is  not 
known  that  similar  assistance  has  been  given  or  promised 
'by  any  Power  to  Greece  ;  but  the  Greeks  are  continuing 
their  armaments.  It  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  not 
provoke  certain  defeat  by  entering  the  disputed  territory 
■on  the  Eastern  side.  The  Albanians  would  in  their  own 
•country  probably  be  more  than  a  match  for  any  Greek  in- 
vading force ;  and  the  Turkish  army  would,  if  its  aid  were 
required,  easily  crush  a  weak  and  undisciplined  enemy. 
There  might  perhaps  be  a  better  chance  of  success  in 
'Thessaly,  where  nearly  the  whole  population  is  Greek  in 
race  and  language ;  but,  if  the  Turks  can  spare  any  con- 
siderable force  to  defend  the  province,  they  will  probably 
not  be  attacked. 

The  only  reason  for  hoping  that  tho  Sultan  will  yield 
consists  in  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  European 
Powers  cannot  have  entered  into  a  formal  compact  to  make 


themselves  ridiculous.  The  Ministers  of  tho  different 
States  musl  I  now  as  well  as  their  irresponsible  critics  that 
a  naval  force  which  will  neither  engage  in  hostilities  by 
sea  nor  convey  troops  to  act  on  land  would  fail  to  frighten 
adversaries  much  more  timid  than  tho  Turks.  It  may 
therefore  bo  taken  for  granted  either  that  they  have  cause 
to  rely  on  tho  eventual  pliability  of  tho  Sultan,  or  that 
they  are  prepared  to  employ  moro  stringent  methods  of 
compelling  submission.  If  the  temporary  leaguo  or 
coalition  which  has  been  formed  were  directed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  might  perhaps  share  his  favourite  illusion 
that  the  Porto  will  never  resist  tho  verbal  dictation  of 
Europe.  He  is  probably  justified  in  tho  belief  that  a 
common  declaration  of  war,  or  even  tho  exaction  of 
some  material  guarantee,  would  produce  the  desired 
effeot ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  only  shares  in  tho  control  of 
English  policy ;  and  probably  the  prudence  and  experience 
of  Lord  Guanville  may  be  used  to  guard  him  from  tho 
consequences  of  his  own  imperfect  knowledge  and  senti- 
mental precipitancy.  The  other  Powers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia,  aro  not  enthusiastic  partisans  of  Monte- 
negro, and  none  of  them  appear  to  meditate  any  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  Greece.  The  French  Government  indeed 
has  sometimes  professed  sympathy  with  the  Greek  cause  ; 
but  its  organs  consistently  protest  against  any  participa- 
tion in  measures  which  might  involve  the  country  in  an 
unprofitable  war.  The  alliance  of  Germany  with  Austria, 
which  seems  every  day  to  become  closer,  renders 
hostile  operations  against  Turkey  on  the  part  of  either 
Power  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Italy  will  not 
act  alone  ;  but,  if  tho  occasion  arises,  it  will  probably  co- 
operate with  Russia.  The  well-known  saying  that  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  a  paradox  before  regarding  it  as  a 
simple  blunder  applies  to  Governments  as  well  as  to  pri- 
vate persons.  The  able  newspaper  Correspondents  who 
accumulate  authorities  to  prove  that  there  is  no  real  union 
among  tho  Powers  fail  to  account  for  the  naval  demon- 
stration which  can  only  be  explained  by  their  political 
concert.  The  unanimity  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  tho 
late  Berlin  Conference  suggests  the  same  obvious  inference. 
The  zeal  of  the  English  Government  may  perhaps  be  in- 
telligible ;  but  the  French,  the  German,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Governments  would  scarcely  have  addressed  a 
peremptory  demand  to  the  Porte  if  they  had  been  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  in  an  obstinate  refusal.  Still  less 
would  they  have  allowed  their  flags  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  empty  menace. 

The  despatch  of  a  combined  fleet  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  so  conducted 
as  not  to  amount  to  an  act  of  war  ;  but,  if  the  first  move- 
ment proves  to  be  useless,  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  at 
least  of  the  Powers  to  proceed  to  more  practical  measures. 
By  common  consent  Continental  politicians  award  to 
England  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
ference. Of  Russia,  which,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Monte- 
negro, is  much  more  likely  to  interfere,'  it  is  not  deemed 
expedient  to  speak  so  openly.  Some  of  the  English 
journalists  who  are  especially  devoted  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
have  urged  him  to  the  discharge  of  a  supposed  duty  which 
may  perhaps  be  honourable  and  which  is  certainly  perilous. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  the  debate  on  Armenia  frankly  ex- 
pressed the  surprise  which  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
followers  would  feel  if  it  appeared  that  his  too  fervid 
sympathies  had  induced  him  to  engage  in  an  unprovoked 
and  unnecessary  war.  They  would  perhaps  not  share  the 
opinion  which  was  hastily  expressed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  that  the  objects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Quixotic 
benevolence  were  the  greatest  scoundrels  on  the  fact 
of  the  earth ;  but  they  would  narrowly  scrutinize  the 
claims  of  the  Greeks  to  territorial  aggrandizement,  ob- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  English  money  and  English  life. 
In  some  other  cases  the  present  Government  may  plau- 
sibly contend  that  its  dangers  and  misfortunes  are  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  mistakes  of  the  former 
Ministry ;  but  a  war  with  Turkey  could  only  begin  with 
a  deliberate  reversal  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy.  He 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  though  they  have  often  been  blamed 
for  not  showing  sufficient  energy  in  asserting  the  claims 
of  Greece,  will  probably  receive  credit  for  not  having 
engaged  in  even  a  naval  demonstration  against  Turkey. 
A  stronger  feeling  of  indignation  against  their  successors 
would  be  aroused  if  they  were  suspected  of  a  separate  and 
offensive  alliance  with  Russia.  A  Greek  and  Montene- 
grin war  against  Turkey,  coinciding  with  a  Bulgarian  in- 
surrection, would  be  universally  unpopular  in  England, 
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except  among:  Mr.  Gladstone's  extreme  and  unqualified 
adherents.  His  own  devotion  to  peace  is  so  well  known 
that  he  will  probably  shrink  at  the  last  moment  from  the 
logical  consequence  of  his  naval  demonstration.  It  is  on 
every  ground  desirable  that  the  European  concert  should 
be  maintained  as  long  as  possible.  It  would  have  had 
a  better  chance  of  permanence  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
not  wantonly  irritated  Austria,  and  consequently  incr.rred 
the  risk  of  differences  with  Germany.  The  rude  phrase  of 
"  Hands  off"  was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  apologists  strenu- 
ously contended,  more  deliberately  repeated  in  his  notori- 
ous letter  to  Count  Kakolyi.  He  then  professed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  Austria  entertained  no 
ambitious  designs  of  extending  her  dominions  towards  the 
jEgean.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  scheme  to  which  he 
referred  may  form  a  part  of  Prince  Bismarck's  Eastern 
policy.  It  may  be  repeated  that  the  principal  ground  for 
confidence  in  the  united  Powers  is  founded  on  the 
apparent  inefficiency  of  a  measure  which  therefore  may 
have  some  purpose  or  excuse  not  visible  on  the  surface 
of  things. 


THE  IRISH  DISTURBANCE  BILL. 

r  B  THE  objections  to  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill  have  lost 
J-  none  of  their  force;  and  the  repugnance  with  which 
it  is  regarded  has  rather  increased  than  diminished;  but 
in  the  later  debates  the  opponents  have  found  that  resist- 
ance was  useless.  The  inchoate  secession  was  not  likel^ 
to  be  completed  on  the  first  divergence  of  opinion  and 
jjrinciple ;  but  the  Whig  members  who  have  refused  to 
support  the  Bill  have  sufficiently  shown  to  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  extreme  andmoderate 
partisans.  They  cannot  have  expected  that  the  Bill  would 
be  abandoned  in  deference  to  their  scruples  ;  but  their 
silent  or  open  protest  may  exercise  a  possible  influence  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  future  policy.  Ia  the  present  instance 
his  conduct  has  been  characterized  by  rashness  and  haste 
rather  than  by  deliberate  preference  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trines. It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Forster  can  have 
consciously  introduced  the  most  dangerous  of  modern 
legislative  measures  in  the  form  of  a  clause  suddenly 
inserted  into  a  Bill  which  was  otherwise  unopposed. 
The  repeated  changes  which  have  been  proposed  and 
withdrawn  with  little  final  chaago  in  the  structure 
of  the  Bill  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  care- 
lessness with  which  it  was  originally  promoted.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  avIio  deserves  credit  for  the  command  of 
temper  he  has  displayed  during  the  Session,  has 
taken  the  most  judicious  course  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating opposition  by  consistent  assertions  of  the  com- 
parative unimportance  of  a  Bill  narrowly  limited  in  time 
and  not  extending  over  more  than  half  Ireland.  He  has 
perhaps  been  startled  and  annoyed  by  the  praise  which  he 
has  received  from  partisans  less  reticent  than  himself.  Mr. 
Rylands  approved  of  the  measure,  not  because  it  is  mode- 
rate and  comparatively  harmless,  but  as  a  precedent  for 
the  transfer  of  proprietary  rights  from  the  landlord  to  the 
tenant,  and  for  other  forms  of  future  spoliation  of  the  same 
unfortunate  class.  Colonel  KiNGSCOTE  and  other  members 
naturally  inquired  whether  the  Government  concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  its  too  candid  adherent.  The  question  was 
justified  by  more  than  one  imprudent  phrase  of  Mr. 
Forster's,  though  he  declined  responsibility  for  the  extra- 
vagances of  Mr.  Rylands.  The  dullest  and  most  common- 
place intellects  are  sometimes  the  most  accurate  inter- 
preters of  ambiguous  policy.  They  at  once  form  the 
conclusion  that  an  obvious  violation  of  justice  is  not  des- 
tined to  be  a  trivial  or  a  solitary  anomaly. 

More  sagacious  apologists,  though  they  may  probably 
agree  with  Mr.  Rylands,  have  taken  a  hint  from  the 
ostentatious  moderation  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  same 
writer  who  lately  declared  that  a  plutocratic  Assembly 
must  be  reformed  if  democratic  measures  wore  to  be  passed 
has  of  late  endeavoured  to  reclaim  frightened  seceders  by 
reminding  them  that  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Kimberley, 
aud  Lord  Spencer  are  still  members  of  the  Government. 
A  fortnight  ago  the  new  Parliament  was  said  to  have  com- 
menced a  new  era  ;  but  it  now  seems  that  the  Irish  Dis- 
turbance Bill  is  an  ordinary  administrative  proceeding 
rather  than  a  measure  which  establishes  new  principles  of 
legislation.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  justly  classes  i 
the  Disturbance  Bill  with  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  i 
Bill   as   an   attack   on   the   principle   of    property    in  j 


land,  is  mildly  assured  that  Mr.  Forster  only  guards 
against  the  wrongs  which  might  be  committed  by 
a  small  minority  of  arbitrary  landlords.  It  might  be  said 
in  answer  that  it  could  not  be  right  to  disturb  the  founda- 
tions of  property  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  few 
isolated  cases  of  hardship.  The  Ministers  who  have 
almost  alone  taken  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  measure 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  or  to  state  the 
magnitude  of  the  alleged  evil  for  which  they  provide  a 
violent  remedy.  The  outrageous  statistics  which  were 
exploded  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  have  neither  been  de- 
fended nor  disclaimed  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Forster's  3,400 
policemen  may  still  be  crossing  and  recrossing  the  stage 
of  his  imagination.  The  Irish  Attorney-General  calmly 
accepted  Mr.  Gibson's  statement  that  nearly  all  the  cruel 
and  evicting  landlords  had  allowed  their  tenants  to  run 
into  arrear  for  two  years'  rent.  They  are  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  further  postponement  for  two  or  three  years  of  pay- 
ment of  their  undisputed  claims. 

The  principal  speeches  in  the  debate  on  the  third  read- 
ing were  those  of  Mr.  Fokster  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
Bill,  and  of  Mr.  Tottenham  and  Mr.  Clarke  against  it.  Mr. 
Tottenham's  exposure  of  the  statistical  blunders  of  the 
Government  were  not  less  complete  than  Lord  George 
Hamilton's  ;  and  Mr.  Clarke  analysed  with  considerable 
success  some  of  the  fallacious  figures  which  have  furnished 
rather  an  apology  than  a  motive  for  the  Bill.  He  also 
answered  with  much  force  Mr.  Forster's  boast  that  the 
Bill,  as  it  leaves  the  House  of  Commons,  differs  but  little 
from  the  original  draft.  The  Government  in  variou3 
stnges  of  the  discussion  consented  to  more  than  one 
mitigation  of  the  injustice  inflicted  on  landlords ;  but 
they  were  forced  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers 
both  to  abandon  the  Irish  Attorney-General's  amend- 
ment, and  to  raise  the  limit  of  suspension  of  rent 
from  30L  to  45Z.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Tottenham,  who 
had  proved  that  the  scheduled  districts  were  not 
even  approximately  coincident  with  the  area  subject  to 
distress,  Mr.  Gladstone  boldly  asserted  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  Bill  was  not  to  relieve  distress,  but  to 
prevent  anarchy,  which  he  described  as  approaching 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  civil  war.  He  forgot 
that  the  measure  which  has  caused  so  much  alarm  was 
originally  introduced  as  a  clause  in  tho  Bill  for  the  relief 
of  distress.  Mr.  Forster  may  be  acquitted  of  any  in- 
tention to  smuggle  an  important  enactment  through  the 
House;  but  he  evidently  believed  at  the  time  that  little 
opposition  would  be  offered  to  the  suspension  of  rents  if  it 
was  proposed  with  direct  and  exclusive  reference  to  the 
failure  of  recent  harvests.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  justified 
in  shifting  the  responsibility  from  himself  to  the  Opposi- 
tion, or  in  declaring  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  will 
excite  grave  discontent  in  Ireland  by  reason  of  hopes 
which  correspond  to  the  fears  of  those  who  deprecate  the 
measure.  It  may  be  well  to  take  note  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's repeated  statements  that  the  Bill  has  been  so 
framed  as  to  afford  no  precedent  for  future  legislation. 
~No  political  innovation  ends  with  itself;  and  a  temporary 
disturbance  of  the  rights  of  landlords  evidently  impairs 
the  security  of  propel^.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  hereafter  discover  in  the  present 
Bill  the  germs  of  more  comprehensive  legislation.  On  a 
balance  of  evils  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  House 
of  Lords  will  be  well  advised  in  rejecting  the  Bill. 
The  danger  which  may  result  from  an  adverse  decision 
must  be  exclusively  attributed  to  the  authors  of  the  Bill. 

Except  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Forsteu,  there  is  a  general  consent  of  opinion  among 
friends  and  enemies  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  measure.  Sir 
John  Ramsden  expressed  the  reluctance  of  moderate 
Liberals  to  abandon  their  leader,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  protest  against  spoliation. 
Mr.  Shaw-Leeevre,  the  only  member  of  the  Government 
except  the  Irish  Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister  who 
took  part  in  the  final  debate,  could  not,  even  at  the  risk 
of  injury  to  the  cause  which  he  defended,  refrain  from 
propounding  the  revolutionary  theory  that  the  right  to 
rent  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  goodness  of  crops. 
In  France  or  in  Germany,  as  he  asserted,  a  bad 
harvest  exempted  the  tenant  from  payment  of  rent ; 
and  he  inferred  that  the  same  immunity  ought  to  extend 
to  Ireland  and  to  England.  Although  the  exact  operation 
of  the  custom  of  which  Mr.  Lefevre  spoke  has  been  dis- 
puted, that  custom  evidently  regulates  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  constitutes  the  contract  between  them. 
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Evon  a  modern  theorist  on  land  will  scarcely  assort  that 
fho  bargain  between  the  Knglish  landowner  and  the  tenant 
farmer  is  dependent  on  the  contingency  of  Ihe  seasons  ;  but 
tho  argument  is  signilieant,  as  it  implies  Mr.  Lekevue's  well- 
founded  belief  that  the  Disturbance  Bill  is  an  infringement 
oftbe  rights  of  property.  The  Irish  agitators  on  their  part, 
and  the  advocates  of  extreme  radicalism  in  the  press,  aro 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  importance  of  tho  precedent 
which  has  boon  established.  The  malcontent  Whigs  aro 
openly  warned  that  they  will  bo  thrust  nsido  if  they 
venture  to  resist  tho  current  of  change.  The  number  of 
seccders  would  have  been  largely  increased  if  all  Libera! 
mombcrs  had  dared  to  obey  their  convictions.  There  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  the  Clubs  or  Liberal  Associations 
which  are  now  established  as  permanent  institutions 
havo  been  set  in  motion  by  the  central  managers  for 
tho  purpose  of  warning  Liberal  members  of  tho  danger 
of  conscientious  scruples.  For  the  time  tho  whole 
machinery  is  worked  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
though  ho  may  perhaps  himself  take  no  direct  part 
in  the  interference  with  the  freedom  of  Parliament. 
That  a  majority  of  170  should  have  been  reduced  to  about 
a  third  of  its  full  strength  is  creditable  to  the  Liberal 
opponents  of  the  Bill  and  to  those  who  abstained  from 
voting.  The  House  of  Lords  would  be  justified  in  throw- 
ing on  the  Ministers  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  an 
iniquitous  measure.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a 
summons  to  the  Conservative  peers  has  been  issued  with 
a  list  of  names,  headed  by  the  Whig  Duke  of  Somerset, 
which  does  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single  Conservative 
leader.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bill  will  be  re- 
jected by  an  overwhelming  majority  ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  judiciously  leaves  the  conduct  of 
the  Opposition  to  Liberal  or  independent  peers. 


BELGIUM. 

TT7HILE  France  has  been  celebrating  the  taking  of  the 
V  *  Bastille,  Belgium  has  been  celebrating  its  jubilee. 
Belgium  has  been  an  independent  and  a  constitutional 
kingdom  for  fifty  years,  and  in  these  days  of  change  any 
institution  which  has  lasted  for  fifty  years  naturally  pauses 
to  ponder  on  the  mystery  of  its  existence,  and  invites  an 
admiring  world  to  take  notice  that  it  has  endured  so  long 
and  still  endures.  No  one  who  is  thus  invited  to  turn  his 
eyes  to  Belgium  and  obeys  the  invitation  can  deny  that 
Belgium  is  a  most  thriving  little  country,  carrying  on  its 
affairs  in  a  way  creditable  to  itself  and  satisfactory  to  its 
neighbours,  and  marked  by  conspicuous  signs  of  content, 
energy,  and  comfort.  It  has,  too,  everything  a  constitu- 
tional country  ought  to  have.  It  has  an  excellent  and 
popular  sovereign,  who  in  any  rank  of  life  would  be  noted 
for  his  varied  information,  his  unaffected  interest  in  all 
the  larger  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  his  frankness 
and  courtesy  in  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge. 
The  alliances  of  his  House  with  the  Bourbons  and  the  Haps- 
eurgs  give  him  an  eminence  above  his  rank  in  the 
list  of  European  sovereigns,  and  the  memory  of  his 
father  still  survives  to  invest  him  with  something  of  the 
respect  long  paid  to  a  monarch  of  singular  sagacity  and 
almost  unrivalled  experience.  There  is  a  Senate  which, 
although  elected,  has  some  kind  of  dignity,  and  which,  if 
it  does  little  else,  at  least  escapes  criticism.  There  is  a 
Chamber,  which  is  the  arena  of  constant  Parliamentary 
fights,  carried  on  in  tho  most  approved  Parliamentary 
manner,  and  in  which  every  vote  is  of  importance,  as 
government  is  carried  on  with  the  smallest  conceivable 
majority.  The  population  steadily  increases,  and  now 
probably  does  not  fall  below  five  and  a  half  millions.  It  is 
a  familiar  fact  that  Belgium  is  more  densely  populated 
than  any  European  country  ;  and,  if  it  is  a  source  of 
happiness  that  a  dense  population  should  be  largely  com- 
posed of  landowners,  Belgium  possesses  this  advantage  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree.  The  whole  number  of  pro- 
prietors, or,  as  it  would  probably  be  more  accurate  to  sa}*, 
of  properties,  is  given  at  more  than  1,300,000.  Thus, 
speaking  roughly,  the  number  of  properties  is  to  the  popu- 
lation as  one  to  four,  while  in  France  it  is  one  to  six,  and 
in  the  Belgian  province  of  Luxemburg  it  is  said  that  the 
proportion  of  properties  to  population  reaches  the  astonish- 
ing figure  of  48  per  cent.  The  revenue — which  balances, 
or  perhaps  falls  slightly  short  of,  the  expenditure — amounts 
to  ir  millions  sterling  a  year,  and  may  thus  be  taken  at 
2I.  per  head.    It  appears,  if  the  statistics  of  different 


countries  aro  examined,  that  countries  which  can  jtjflt 
BOrape  along,  like  Portugal  and  (! recce,  pay  about  1 1,  a 
head;  and  tho  nearer  a  country  gets  to  zl.  a  head  tho 
nearer  it  approaches  to  tho  standard  of  acknowledged 
prosperity.  Belgium,  too,  has  an  army  which  might  con- 
tribute to  tho  maintenance  of  its  neutrality  in  times  of 
danger,  but  which  is  not  at  all  disproportioned  to  its  re- 
sources, as  it  consists,  or  is  intended  to  consist,  of  40,000 
men  in  peaco  and  100,000  in  war.  It  may  bo  added  that, 
if  Belgium  is  not  tho  only  country  where  tho  Stato  ownn 
some  of  the  chief  railways,  it  is  the  only  country  where 
tho  ownership  of  railways  has  proved  a  sourco  of  great  and 
abiding  profit  to  tho  State.  It  is  fortunate,  too,  in  having 
largo  and  rich  coalfields  in  proximity  to  populous  towns, 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  which  in  this 
respect  so  nearly  rivals  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  large  degree  it  is  to  fts 
material  prosperity  that  Belgium  owes  its  continuance  for 
fifty  years  as  a  constitutional  kingdom.  Material  pros- 
perity always  contributes  to  the  continuance  of  any  Go- 
vernment that  is  established.  A  prosperous  despotism  or 
a  prosperous  Republic  is  much  more  likely  to  last  than  a 
despotism  or  Republic  that  is  poor  or  struggling.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  constitutionalism  has  not  so 
much  created  as  inherited  the  wealth  of  Belgium.  All 
the  dense  population,  all  the  rich  soil,  all  the  industrial 
enterprise  of  Belgium  did  not  spring  into  existence 
when  the  first  Leopold  was  made  king.  Belgium  was 
rich  centuries  ago,  while  England  was  still  poor.  Any 
Government  that  starts  in  a  country  like  Belgium  starts 
with  enormous  advantages.  It  must  not  dry  up  the 
sources  of  prosperity  ;  but,  if  it  avoids  this,  it  is  sure 
to  have  prosperity  on  its  side.  But  while  the  in- 
fant constitutionalism  of  Belgium  had  this  inherited 
prosperity  working  in  its  favour,  it  had  two  obsta- 
cles in  its  path,  either  of  which,  as  experience  has 
shown,  might  easily  have  been  fatal  to  any  constitutional 
Government.  In  the  first  place,  Belgium  is  inhabited  by 
two  distinct  populations,  and  these  populations  are  not 
only  of  different  origin,  but  are  cut  off  from  each  other  by 
the  use  of  two  distinct  languages.  There  are  a  little  less 
than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  population  who  speak 
French,  and  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  who 
speak  Flemish,  and  out  of  all  these  millions  there  are  only 
340,000  who  speak  both  Flemish  and  French.  Theoretically, 
it  might  havo  been  anticipated  that  the  difficulty  of 
welding  two  halves  of  a  population  thus  divided  into  a 
country  of  free  government  would  have  been  almost  in- 
superable. Practically,  whatever  the  difficulty  may  have 
been,  the  Belgians  have  surmounted  it.  The  other  obstacle 
to  constitutional  government  in  Belgium  was  even  more 
serious.  Nowhere  is  the  great  contest  between  the  clerical 
and  the  anti-clerical  parties  waged  with  more  bitterness,  and 
nowhere  do  the  opposing  parties  meet  on  such  equal  terms. 
There  is  always  a  clerical  Ministry  which  its  adversaries  are 
just  not  able  to  overthrow,  or  an  anti-clerical  Ministry  which 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  number  of  its  majority  equalled 
the  number  of  our  Scotch  Conservative  members.  In 
Belgium,  too,  religious  differences  are  a  very  serious  matter. 
They  colour  every  relation  of  private  life  and  impair  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  innumerable  homes.  If  we  can 
conceive  ourselves  going  on  for  a  dozen  years  with  alternate 
periods  in  which  there  was  a  majority  of  three  in  favour 
of  disestablishment  and  then  a  majority  of  two  in  favour 
of  establishment,  we  may  picture  to  our  minds  how  hard 
it  would  be  to  carry  on  the  Government  at  all.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  constitutional  Belgium,  which  has  two 
such  difficulties  to  encounter,  not  now  and  then  but  per- 
manently, and  which  has  for  fifty  years  managed  to  en- 
counter them  successfully,  deserves  the  praise  of  the  friends 
of  free  government,  and  is  amply  entitled  to  enjoy 
its  Jubilee,  and  ask  others  to  share  the  satisfaction  which 
it  feels,  and  which  it  exhibits  in  a  modest  and  rational 
way. 

If  it  is  asked  how  Belgium  has  overcome  these  difficul- 
ties, it  is  only  due  to  the  Belgians  to  give  as  the  first 
answer  that  the  Belgians  are  the  Belgians,  and  that  men 
of  sense  and  good  spirit  can  live  together  under  conditions 
which  would  break  up  a  society  in  which  a  different 
temper  prevailed.  Belgium  has  not  only  been  fortunate  in 
its  sovereigns.  It  has  also  been  fortunate  in  its  statesmen^ 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  shrewd,  orderly, 
sensible  men  of  every  rank.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
not  all  the  monarchs  and  statesmen  and  sensible  indivi- 
duals of  whom  it  can  boast  could  havo  saved  Belgian 
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constitutionalism  from  a  catastrophe  long-  before  this,  had 
it  not  been  for  another  advantage  of  which  Belgium  reaps 
the  benefit.  This  advantage  is,  that  Belgium  is  a  little 
State.  It  has  a  somewhat  artificial  existence  dependent 
on  the  guarantee  and  good  opinion  of  the  Great  Powers, 
and  especially  of  England.  A  little  State  which  is  in  this 
position  is  on  its  good  behaviour,  and  the  easiest  mode  of 
doing  what  it  is  required  to  do  is  to  stick  to  constitutional 
Government  when  it  has  got  it.  The  Belgians  are  very 
much  helped  in  overcoming  their  difficulties  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  if  they  did  not  overcome  them  there  would 
be  no  Belgium  with  difficulties  to  overcome.  A  despot- 
ism or  a  Republic  in  Belgium  would  have  many  enemies 
in  Europe,  while  a  constitutional  Government  has  nothing 
but  friends.  These  friends  may  sometimes  be  rather  luke- 
warm, but  they  cannot  find  in  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment anything  on  which  to  fasten  as  an  excuse  for  open 
alienation.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
as  the  true  beginning  of  the  French  Republic,  we  may  cer- 
tainly select  the  Revolution  of  July  as  the  beginning  of  con- 
stitutionalism on  the  Continent.  It  led  to  the  independence 
of  Belgium  as  a  small  constitutional  State,  and  to  the 
possibility  of  Lord  Palmerston  pursuing  for  years  his 
special  policy  of  introducing  as  much  constitutionalism 
as  he  saw  his  way  to  infuse  into  every  country  at  which 
he  could  get  at  conveniently.  Little  by  little  all  the  small 
States  of  Europe  have  become  constitutional,  with  the 
exception  of  Switzerland,  where  an  ancient  and  respected 
Republic  rendered  any  change  unnecessary.  France  tried 
constitutionalism  and  rejected  it ;  and  one  main  reason 
why  it  rejected  it  was  that,  being  a  great  country, 
it  felt  itself  as  free  to  reject  it  as  it  had  been  to  accept  it. 
France  is  what  France  chooses  to  be.  It  takes  the 
consequences  of  its  choice,  and  without  hesitation 
meets  the  world  as  a  Republic  or  an  Empire, 
or  again  as  a  Republic.  But  little  States  which  to 
exist  at  all  must  avoid  giving  offence  desire  to  be 
at  once  happy  and  unnoticed,  and  they  have  dis- 
covered that,  if  constitutionalism  adds  to  their  own 
happiness,  it  also  has  the  excellent  secondary  effect  of 
enabling  them  to  escape  the  kind  of  notice  that  would 
be  unpleasant  to  them.  They  thus  enjoy  all  the  good 
fortune  that  proverbially  attaches  to  nations  that  have 
no  history,  and  of  this  species  of  good  fortune  the 
Belgian  J  ubilee  has  been  a  very  successful  commemora- 
tion. 


THE  INDIAN  FAMINE  COMMISSION. 

THE  Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission  loses 
something  in  interest  by  the  fact  that  it  is  as  yet 
incomplete.  The  questions  into  which  the  Commissioners 
were  instructed  to  inquire  were  mainly  two — the  measures 
to  be  adopted  when  famine  has  actually  arrived,  and  the 
expedients  by  which  it  is  possible  to  make  famines  less 
severe  or  less  frequent  than  they  at  present  are.  As  yet 
we  are  only  in  possession  of  the  first  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report — that  which  deals  with  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  the  actual  presence  of  famine.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  onr  acceptance  of  their  conclusions  under 
this  head  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  second  part  of 
their  Report.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  Commissioners 
have  underrated  the  power  of  the  State  to  avert  famine,  it 
will  naturally  follow  that  they  have  overrated  the  neces- 
■  r>ity  for  relieving  famine.  The  conception  of  the  State 
as  a  power  protecting  its  subjects  against  starvation 
venders  the  conception  of  the  State  as  a  power  relieving 
its  subjects  when  starving  superfluous.  It  is  quite  certain, 
of  course,  that  the  former  function  will  never  be  so  per- 
fectly discharged  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  latter.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  upon  recommendations 
directed  to  the  organization  of  State  relief  until  something 
is  known  of  the  extent  to  which  other  measures  may  be 
expected  to  make  relief  unnecessary. 

Taking  this  first  part  of  the  Report  as  complete  in  itself, 
it  presents  a  useful  survey  of  the  several  famines  which 
have  happened  in  India  during  the  last  century,  and  of 
the  means  adopted  to  deal  with  them.  The  last  part  is 
necessarily  the  shorter  of  the  two.  It  was  not  until  the 
famine  in  Orissa  in  1866  that  the  Government  admitted 
their  obligation  to  prevent  the  people  from  starving  ;  but 
the  very  fact  that  they  were  almost  powerless  to  apply 
their  doctrine  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  province 


brought  the  question  pi'omincntly  before  the  public,  and 
greatly  influenced  the  action  of  the  officials  seven  years 
later.  In  1873-4  the  winter  rice  crop  failed  in  Northern 
Bengal,  and,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  which  was  expected  to 
follow,  the  Government  acted  with  extraordinary  energy. 
The  Estimates  included  an  importation  of  480,000  tons  of 
rice,  and  "  provided  against  every  possible  contingency." 
When  the  famine  was  over,  it  appeared  that  no  lives  had 
been  lost,  and  even  that  100,000  tons  of  rice  remained  un- 
used. The  number  of  persons  in  need  of  relief  had  been 
designedly  exaggerated  in  order  that  an  ample  margin  of 
unexpended  relief  might  be  secured.  This  result,  however, 
was  obtained  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  6\ millions  sterling. 
Three  years  later  Southern  India  was  visited  by  a  yet 
worse  calamity.  The  Government  of  India  had  been 
startled  by  the  cost  of  famine  relief  in  1873-4,  and  had,  as 
it  thought,  learnt  from  experience  that  it  was  possible  to 
take  too  many  precautions.  During  the  Bengal  famine 
the  aim  had  been  simply  to  save  life ;  and  every  official 
knew  that,  provided  this  were  done,  the  Government  would 
not  be  extreme  to  count  the  money  spent  in  doing  it.  During 
the  famine  in  Southern  India  the  aim  was  also  to  save  life ; 
but  even  in  the  statement  of  that  aim  there  was  a  recognition 
that  it  might  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  authorities  to 
attain  it.  The  Government,  it  was  said,  would  spare  no 
effort  to  save  the  population  of  the  distressed  districts  from 
starvation,  but  they  would  not  attempt  to  prevent  suffering 
or  to  give  general  relief.  Limitations  of  this  kind  natur- 
ally affect  the  action  of  the  officials  in  doubtful  cases. 
They  know  that  the  cost  of  saving  life  will  be  considered, 
and  they  consequently  seek  to  reduce  that  cost  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  There  is  no  question  of  maximum 
estimates  or  of  a  margin  of  unused  grain ;  the  object  is  to 
calculate  with  the  utmost  nicety  what  will  be  wanted,  and 
to  have  nothing  left  over  when  the  wants  come  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  cost  of  the  relief 
operations  in  Southern  India  was  eight  millions  ;  but, 
though  it  thus  exceeded  by  a  million  and  a  half  the 
cost  of  the  Bengal  famine,  the  result  was  far  less  satis- 
factory. Five  millions  of  people  died  either  from  insuffi- 
cient food  or  from  the  diseases  commonly  associated  with 
insufficient  food.  In  so  far  as  this  difference  of  result 
was  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  measures  adopted,  the 
lavish  method  has  an  undoubted  advantage  over  the  par- 
simonious method.  It  may  not  be  prudent  for  the  State  to 
attempt  to  prevent  loss  of  life  by  famine  ;  but  if  it  does 
attempt  it,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  of  success.  It  may  admit 
of  argument  that  the  State  might  do  more  good  to  the 
people  of  India  by  refraining  from  imposing  additional 
taxes  than  it  can  do  by  keeping  the  inhabitants  of  any  par- 
ticular province  alive  when  they  have  outgrown  their 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence.  But  when  once  the  State 
has  presented  itself  to-  the  people  in  the  light  of  a  special 
and  over-ruling  providence,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
proclaim  itself  to  be  an  omnipotent  providence.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  Government  gained  anything  in  the 
opinion  of  its  Indian  subjects  by  the  completeness  with 
which  it  shielded  them  from  the  calamity  of  1873-4;  but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  has  lost  something  by  its 
omission  to  shield  them  from  the  similar  calamity  of 
1876-8.  The  five  millions  who  died  through  the  apathy 
or  miscalculation  or  economy  of  the  Indian  Government 
are  likely  to  have  a  more  lasting  place  in  Indian  memories 
than  the  numbers — necessarily  unknown — who  were  saved 
in  1873-4. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  Report  what  were  the  pre- 
cise causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against 
famine  in  Southern  India  as  compared  with  the  similar 
struggle  three  years  earlier  in  Bengal.  In  theory,  it  seems, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Government  had  acted  in  the 
earlier  instance  were  adopted  in  the  later.  In  practice, 
however,  "  important  modifications  arose  from  the  adoption 
"  of  the  policy  of  leaving  the  supply  of  grain  to  the  ordinary 
"  operations  of  trade,  and  from  the  greater  anxiety  shown 
"  to  avoid  profusion  of  expenditure  and  to  secure  the  useful 
"  application  of  labour."  Unfortunately  opinion  differs  as 
to  the  share  which  this  change  of  view  had  in  killing  off 
five  millions  of  people.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  famine  in  Madras  and  Bombay  were  so  un- 
like those  of  the  famine  in  Bengal  that  even  an  equally 
lavish  expenditure  would  not  have  ensured  the  same  im- 
munity from  death.  But  there  is,  at  all  events,  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  plan  which  has  had  no  cases  of 
starvation  laid  at  its  door  over  the  plan  which  has,  not 
escaped  such  charges. 
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The  regularity  with  which  famines  are  now  known  to 
recur  in  various  parts  of  India  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
the  Government  to  have  a  perfectly  understood  code  of 
regulations  ready  for  application  when  the  necessity 
arises*  So  long  as  each  separato  famine  was  supposed  to 
bo  a  calamity  by  itself,  and  not  ono  that  was  certain  to  bo 
followed  by  another,  thero  was  some  excuse  for  the  autho- 
rities if  they  wcro  taken  unawares.  But  with  famines  to 
be  expected  at  average  intervals  of  olevon  or  twelve  years, 
and  less  sevcro  scai-city  two  years  out  of  every  nine,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  want  of  preparation.  Tho  Commissioners 
recommend  that  tho  Government  of  India  should  issue  a 
set  of  rules  embodying  tho  main  principles  on  which 
famine  relief  is  to  bo  administered,  and  that  the  local 
Governments  should  draw  up  famine  codes  applying 
theso  principles  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  province.  A  draft  of  those  rules  and  a  model 
famine  code  has  been  drawn  up  by  tho  Commis- 
sioners, and  some  points  that  are  now  obscure  in  their 
Report — especially  the  merits  of  the  controversy  which 
has  arisen  between  Mr.  Caird  and  Mr.  Sullivan  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  remaining  Commissioners  on  the  other, 
upon  the  mode  of  providing  relief— will  probably  become 
clear  when  this  code  is  published.  The  Commissioners  may 
justly  be  praised  for  the  very  thorough  manner  in  which 
their  work  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  their  Report,  when 
finished,  will  be  a  storehouse  of  information  upon  one  of 
the  most  important  and  difficult  subjects  with  which  a 
Government  can  have  to  deal. 


THE  CHILTERN  HUNDREDS. 

SIR  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  and  his  friends  were 
quite  entitled  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  many  curious  questions  of  Parliamentary 
law  to  which  the  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Dodson  gave 
rise.  They  were  questions  of  a  kind  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  has  been  repeatedly  called ;  and  the 
whole  system  of  Parliamentary  procedure  is  at  once  so 
intricate  and  so  exceptional  that  members  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  and  can  appreciate  the  importance  of 
any  variation  in  it,  are  fulfilling  a  public  duty  in  taking- 
cognizance  of  any  novelty  that  may  be  introduced. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dodson  two  distinct  questions  were 
raised.  He  was  elected  for  Chester  at  the  general  election, 
and  a  petition  was  presented  against  his  return.  Before 
the  petition  wns  heard  he  accepted  office.  A  new  writ 
was  issued,  and  he  was  re-elected  without  a  contest.  All 
this  was  quite  regular.  The  petitioners  did  not 
claim  the  seat.  Had  they  done  so,  no  new  writ  could  have 
been  issued.  This  was  settled  in  the  Athlone  case,  when  the 
seat  was  claimed  against  Mr.  Keogh,  the  sitting  member, 
and  on  his  accepting  the  office  of  Solicitor- General  for 
Ireland,  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  was  delayed  until  the 
petition  had  been  heard  and  determined.  That  a  new 
writ  might  issue  if  the  seat  was  not  claimed  was  decided 
by  the  Speaker  in  1852  ;  and,  although  the  decision  was 
subsequently  criticized  in  Lord  Bury's  case,  it  has  been 
practically  adopted  by  the  House  as  part  of  its  standing- 
procedure.  Lord  Bury's  case,  however,  illustrated  what 
may  be  termed  the  theoretical  objections  to  the  rule. 
Lord  Bury  was  elected,  a  petition  was  presented,  he  ac- 
cepted office,  and  was  re-elected.  But  another  peti- 
tion was  presented  against  his  second  return,  and  he 
was  unseated.  The  reason  why  a  candidate  who  has 
been  guilty  of  bribery  or  corrupt  practices  through 
his  agents  is  not  allowed  to  represent  the  same  con- 
stituency in  the  same  Parliament  must  be  that  it  is 
apprehended  that  he  has  got  into  bad  hands,  and  that  he 
and  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  work  together  innocently 
until  a  considerable  interval  of  time  has  elapsed.  In  the 
same  way,  if  a  defeated  candidate  petitions,  not  claiming 
the  seat,  succeeds,  and  then  stands,  on  a  new  writ  being- 
issued,  for  the  same  constituency,  all  his  acts  and  those  of 
his  agents  in  the  first  contest  may  be  brought  up  to  throw 
light  on  their  conduct  in  the  second  election,  supposing  he 
is  elected  and  is  petitioned  against.  What  Parliament 
objects  to  is  that  a  candidate  should  be  in  a  position 
to  repeat  or  to  profit  by  the  improper  practices  of  his 
agents  at  a  former  election.  The  case  of  Lord  Bury 
showed  that  such  a  thing  might  happen  ;  and,  if  nothing 
was  to  be  considered  but  the  expediency  of  interposing 
the  severest   checks  possible   in  the   way  of  corrupt 


practices,  it  might  bo  held  that  no  new  writ  should 
issue  until  a  petition,  whether  claiming  the  scat  or  not, 
had  boon  disposed  of.  It  lias  been  decided  that  tho 
Chiltern  Hundreds  shall  not  bo  given  to  a  member  against 
whom  a  petition  has  been  presented  before  it.  has  been 
determined.  LJufc  in  the  caso  of  Ministers  it  has  been 
thought  to  bo  inexpedient  that  they  should  bo  kept, 
possibly  for  months,  out  of  Parliament,  and  as  it  would 
bo  easy  to  keep  them  out  by  presenting  a  petition  for 
tho  mere  purpose  of  excluding  them  for  a  term  from 
the  discharge  of  their  Parliamentary  duties,  tho  custom 
has  prevailed,  entirely  on  tho  ground  of  convenience,  of 
letting  them  at  once  have  tho  benefit  of  tho  issue  of  a  new 
writ. 

When,  as  in  tho  caso  of  Mr.  Dodson,  a  member  has  been 
elected,  a  petition  has  been  presented,  he  has  accepted 
office  and  has  been  re-elected,  and  then  the  petition  has 
been  decided  against  him,  the  ordinary  course  would  be  to 
issue  a  new  writ.  He  has  been  rendered  incapable  of 
being  elected  or  sitting  for  the  same  constituency.  The 
House  takes  cognizance  of  this,  and  orders  a  new  writ,  and 
he  is  then  capable  of  being  elected  for  any  other  consti- 
tuency, as  ho  has  plainly  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  no  disqualification  attaches  to  him  ex- 
cept that  of  being  unable  to  sit  for  the  same  seat  from 
which  he  has  been  ejected.  But  at  Chester  the  judges 
have  reported  that  coi-rupt  practices  extensively  pi-evailed, 
and  under  such  circumstances  no  new  writ  is  allowed  to 
be  issued.  Mr.  Dodson  could  not  get  absolutely  quit  of 
Chester.  By  what  tie  he  could  be  supposed  to  be  still 
bound  to  Chester  it  is  most  difficult  to  see.  He  could  not 
be  taken  to  represent  Chester ;  for  he  was  clearly,  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  a  person  incapable  of  being  elected  or 
sitting  for  Chester,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
liable  to  a  penalty  if,  after  the  decision  of  the  election 
Judges,  he  had  sat  and  voted  in  Parliament.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  usual  step  in  formally 
terminating  the  connexion  between  the  constituency  and 
the  member  had  not  been  taken.  No  new  writ  had 
been  issued,  and  the  House  had  therefore  not  taken  formal 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dodson  had  ceased 
to  be  member  for  Chester.  In  order  to  remove  the  least 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  position,  Mr.  Dodson  ac- 
cepted the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  Stewardship  of  the  Manor  of  Northstead. 
This  is  a  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  and  by  statute 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  place  vacates  the  seat.  Here  it 
is  not  that  the  member  is  ineligible,  but  that  his  seat  is 
vacated.  He  is  in  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Dodson 
would  have  been  if  the  Elections  Ac  t,  after  declaring  a 
member  against  whom  a  petition  had  been  successfully 
presented  incapable  of  being  elected  or  sitting  for  the 
same  constituency,  had  gone  on  to  say  that  his 
seat  was  vacated.  Nothing  can  be  more  technical 
and  subtle  than  the  distinction ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
merest  shadow  of  a  possibility  that  Mr.  Dodson's  position, 
if  elected  for  another  constituency,  might  be  questioned, 
the  Government  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should  go 
through  the  form  of  accepting  a  trifling  but  disqualifying 
office  under  the  Crown. 

But  this  raised  a  farther  question.  Mr.  Dodson  held 
one  office  under  the  Crown  and  then  accepted  another,  and 
his  seat  was  thus  held  to  be  vacated.  This  second  office 
was  the  Stewardship  of  the  Crown  Manor  of  Northstead, 
and  the  granting  of  this  Stewardship  is  a  proceeding 
venerable  from  antiquity  and  of  recognized  convenience, 
but  in  itself  of  a  very  curious  nature.  The  grant  is 
made,  not  by  the  Crown  direct,  but  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  theoretically  appoints  one  of  his  own 
subordinate  officers.  This  officer  is  commissioned  to  be 
Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  Manor,  and  to  have  all  wages, 
fees,  and  allowances  pertaining  to  tho  office  during  the 
pleasm-e  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  these  words  in  the  grant 
that  are  held  to  carry  with  them  the  consequences  of 
the  seat  being  vacated.  These  possible  fees  and  allow- 
ances are  a  profit,  and  being  held  during  the  Sovereign's 
pleasure  are  a  profit  under  the  Crown.  If  a  member 
holding  one  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  is  re-elected, 
and  then  accepts  another  such  office,  his  seat  is  vacated, 
and  he  has  to  be  re-elected,  in  order  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Dodson,  if  he  gets  in  for  Scarborough  or 
anywhere  else,  will  have  obliterated  his  acceptance  of  the 
Stewardship  of  Northstead.  But  in  1873  Mr.  Gladstone, 
holding  one  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  that  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  accepted  another,  that  of 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  in  accordance  with 
precedent  added  half  the  salary  of  the  Chancellor  to 
the  full  salary  of  First  Lord.  Why  was  his  seat 
for  Greenwich  not  vacated  by  his  acceptance  of  this 
second  office  of  profit  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  think 
himself  bound  to  act  as  if  his  seat  had  been  vacated. 
He  did  not  seek  re-election  from  his  constituents.  He 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that,  under  the  Act  of 
1867,  certain  specified  offices,  among  which  was  tbe  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer,  were  allowed  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  other  offices  of  profit.  The  Stewardship 
of  the  Manor  of  Northstead  was  not  one  of  these  specified 
offices,  and  therefore  he  drew  a  distinction  between  his 
cat  c  and  that  of  Mr.  Dodson.  He  owned  that  his  interpreta- 
tionof  the  Act  of  1867  was  open  to  serious  question,  and  that 
it  would,  and  even  ought  to,  have  been  questioned  had  it 
not  been  for  the  dissolution  of  1874,  which  shelved  that 
and  so  many  other  questions  of  more  importance.  It  is, 
however,  inconvenient  that  such  a  question  should  remain 
undecided,  and  there  are  many  objections  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  stated  he  recently  felt  to  the  system  by  which 
the  only  mode  in  which  a  member  can  terminate  his  con- 
nexion with  an  existing  Parliament  is  the  acceptance  of  an 
illusory  office  which  it  rests  in  the  absolute  discretion  of 
one  Minister  to  grant  or  refuse.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  Sir  Dkummonp  Wolff  announced  his  intention  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  next  Session  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  mode  in  which  seats  are  or  ought 
to  be  vacated. 


M.  ROCHEFORT  AND  THE  OPPORTUNISTS. 

M ROCHEFORT  has  taken  the  earliest  occasion  of 
•  proving  that  his  relations  with  M.  Gambetta  are 
not  to  be  complicated  by  any  intrusion  of  foolish  gratitude 
for  the  share  M.  Gambetta  has  had  in  bringing  the  Com- 
munists back  to  France.  With  M.  Rochefort  principles 
come  before  persons.  His  hatred  of  Opportunism  and  all 
its  works  is  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opportunists  has  incidentally  done  him  a 
good  turn.  It  is  only  fair  to  M.  Rochefort  to  admit  that 
he  has  not  been  more  insensible  to  M.  Gambetta's  kindness 
than  he  had  every  right  to  be.  M.  Gambetta  had,  no 
doubt,  very  sufficient  reasons,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  for  pressing  on  the  amnesty  ;  but  a  disinterested 
affection  for  M.  Rochefort  was  certainly  not  one  of 
them.  He  has  allowed  M.  Rochefort  to  exchange 
Geneva  for  Paris  because  on  the  whole  he  wished  to 
have  him  at  homo  rather  than  abroad.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  M.  Rochefort  should  love  M.  Gam. 
letta  any  the  better  for  doing  what  he  himself  likes, 
and  M.  Rochefort  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  accept  M. 
Gambetta's  services  without  consideration  of  the  motives 
which  have  led  him  to  render  them.  In  restoring  M. 
Rochefort  to  a  country  which  in  its  heart  would  have 
been  very  well  content  to  do  without  him,  M.  Gambetta 
restored  and  knew  that  he  restored  an  enemy  who  meant 
to  injure  him  whenever  he  could. 

M.  Rochefort's  line  is  evidently  not  oratory.  His 
speech  last  Sunday  at  a  Democratic  banquet  was  read, 
like  an  Anglican  sermon,  and  no  doubt  suffered  all  the 
disadvantages  which  belong  to  that  method  of  delivery. 
It  may  have  been  a  worse  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  admirers 
that  in  printing  his  speech  in  his  newspaper  the  Intran- 
s  it/cant,  he  showed  a  kind  of  prudence  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  Opportunism.  According  to  the  report  given 
in  some  other  papers,  he  was  interrupted  while  recall- 
ing the  names  of  some  of  the  Communist  leaders 
by  a  remark  that  one  of  them,  Milliere,  had  been  assas- 
sinated. Upon  which  M.  Rochefort  replied,  "  Yes  !  he  has 
"  been  assassinated,  and  we  will  avenge  him."  Probably 
the  proprietor  of  the  Iutransigeant  felt  that  to  print  this  in 
his  own  paper,  as  coming  from  himself,  might  prove  incon- 
venient, and  accordingly  it  does  not  appear.  But  how 
will  those  who  heard  it  said  take  its  omission  from  what 
purports  to  be  the  official  report  of  what  took  place  ?  It 
may  be  accepted  as  prudence,  but  then  it  may  also  be  mis- 
taken for  want  of  courage,  and  that  is  the  last  defect  that 
can  be  tolerated  in  a  revolutionary  leader.  This  is  not 
the  oidy  evidence  M.  Rochefort  has  already  given  of  a 
disposition  to  over-caution.  No  mention  is  made  in  the 
Iutransigeant  of  a  speech  delivered  by  M.  Lanessan,  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  which  contained 
some  very  heroic  things.    "  You  must  have,"  M.  Lanessan 


said,  "  not  voting  papers  only,  but  chassepots " ;  and 
when  some  advocate  of  moral  force  objected  that  chasse- 
pots would  not  be  needed,  he  put  to  him  this  per- 
tinent question — "  Then  how  will  you  defend  your- 
"  selves  against  Gambetta  when  he  assails  you  with 
"  his  votes  and  his  Gallifets  ?  "  This  ingenious  and  ap- 
propriate reference  to  the  conversion  to  Republican 
opinions  which  the  principal  military  hero  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Commune  has  since  undergone  was  checked 
by  M.  Rochefort,  and  no  reference  to  it  appears  in  the 
Iutransigeant.  Of  course  this  may  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  M.  Roceefort's  desire  to  reserve  himself  for  the 
greater  enterprises  which  are  in  store  for  him.  But  the 
Communists  of  Paris  may  in  time  grow  weary  of  these 
continual  restraints,  and  desire  to  see  their  leader  risk 
himself  a  little.  It  is  just  this  which  M.  Rochefort 
appears  unwilling  to  do.  He  plainly  wishes  to  keep  out 
of  prison.  This  is  not  in  itself  a  reprehensible  desire, 
even  in  a  returned  Communist ;  but  it  is  one  that  M. 
Rochefort's  rivals — and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  already 
has  rivals — may  turn  to  a  good  deal  of  account.  M. 
Lanessan,  for  example,  may  justly  feel  proud  that  he  has 
dared  to  say  what  M.  Rochefort  was  afraid  either  to  listen 
to  or  to  print,  and  he  may  find  others  as  ready  as  himself 
to  admire  his  superior  boldness. 

The  matter  of  M.  Rochefort's  address  was  very  much 
to  the  purpose.  The  Opportunist  measures  are  not  without 
their  weaknesses  when  viewed  from  the  heights  of  a  more 
thoroughgoing  policy,  and  M.  Rochefort  described  these 
faiiings  in  a  way  which  was  very  well  calculated  to  bring 
them  home  to  his  hearers.  Instead  of  separating  Church 
aud  State  by  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Budget  of 
Public  Worship,  the  Government  have  turned  certain 
members  of  one  religious  order  out  of  their  houses,  and 
are  now  so  frightened  at  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  the 
Jesuits  of  playing  the  martyr,  that  they  have  determined 
to  leave  the  other  orders  alone.  It  is  only,  however,  when 
they  are  dealing  with  public  interests  that  the  Opportunists 
lag  behind.  Where  their  own  interests  are  concerned  M. 
Rochefort  sees  them  animated  by  a  feverish  activity. 
Their  real  programme  is  summed  up  in  the  exhorta- 
tion given  to  their  friends  in  every  possible  shape — "  Get 
"  rich."  Their  business  is  to  distribute  places  and  divi- 
dends among  themselves.  They  are  ready  to  forego  a  coup 
d'etat  provided  that  they  ean  count  upon  effecting  a  coup 
de  Bourse.  This,  according  to  M.  Rochefort,  is  the  real 
distinction  between  the  Opportunists  and  the  Socialist 
Republicans.  The  one  is  the  party  of  the  rich,  the  other 
is  the  party  of  the  poor.  The  Opportunists  have  money 
and  the  command  of  the  administration.  The  Socialist 
Republicans  have  only  union,  and  that  sense  of  numerical 
strength  which  the  poor  can  never  be  without.  But, 
though  the  Socialist  Republic  is  the  Republic  of  the  poor 
as  opposed  to  the  well-to-do,  it  does  not  reject  the  service 
of  the  well-to-do.  The  history  of  the  Commune  showed 
that  men  who  by  birth  belonged  to  the  hourgeoisie  could 
be  as  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  as  if  they 
had  been  born  workmen.  Social  distinctions  count  for 
nothing  among  men  who  march  under  the  same  banner 
against  the  same  enemy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  an  address  better  fitted 
to  take  the  fancy,  and  in  a  sense  to  promote  the  interest, 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  distinction  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  is  more  permanent  than  any  distinc- 
tion founded  on  forms  of  government,  and  it  is  one  which 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  has  brought  home  to 
the  populations  of  the  great  cities.  The  workmen  of  Paris 
now  live  under  a  Government  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
what  they  have  desired.  They  would  like,  it  is  true,  to 
get  rid  of  the  Senate ;  but,  with  that  exception,  they  can- 
not quarrel  with  the  mould  in  which  the  State  is  cast. 
They  have  a  Legislature  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and 
a  President  elected  by  the  Legislature.  The  old  grievance 
that  France  is  a  Republic  without  Republicans  no  longer 
exists.  The  politicians  who,  by  choice  or  by  antecedents, 
were  associated  with  the  Governments  that  have  preceded 
the  Republic  are  now,  with  rare  exceptions,  banished 
from  the  service  of  the  State.  No  names  are 
any  longer  met  with  which,  in  the  persons  either 
of  their  present  or  their  former  owners,  are  as- 
sociated with  any  of  the  past  glories  of  France.  Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists,  Imperialists,  and  even  Moderate  Re- 
publicans, are  alike  proscribed.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the 
workmen  of  Paris  find  their  condition  no  better  than  it 
was  before  the  Republic  was  set  up.    The  benefits  they 
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expected  to  reap  from  it  are  not  yet  theirs.  They  are  still 
poor,  they  have  still  to  work  hard,  thoy  aro  still  uncertain 
whether  they  will  at  all  times  havo  work  to  do.  To  men  in 
this  temper  M.  EtoCHEFORT's  address  comes  liko  a  gospel. 
There  is  no  need,  ho  says,  to  despair  of  the  Republic,  be- 
cause you  havo  never  yet  had  a  real  Republic.  The  real 
Republic  is  the  Republic  of  the  poor  ;  what  you  have  been 
living  under  till  now  is  a  Republic  of  the  rich.  Instead  of 
losing  faith  in  Republican  forms,  bestir  yourselves  to  make 
them  instinct  with  tho  truo  Republican  spirit,  and  then 
you  will  find  your  wrongs  redressed  and  your  sufferings 
removed.  Thorc  is  no  need  to  havo  rccourso  to  physical 
violence  in  order  to  bring  this  end  about.  Universal 
suffrage  belongs  to  yon  as  much  as  to  tho  Opportunists. 
When  tho  whole  framework  of  the  Government  has  to  be 
altered,  violence  may  be  unavoidable  ;  kings  and  emperors 
rarely  submit  to  be  banished  without  offering  some  resist- 
ance. In  France  they  arc  no  longer  there  to  resist.  The 
places  arc  all  right,  and  it  is  only  the  men  who  sit  in  them 
that  need  changing.  The  field  for  a  Socialist  Republican  is 
the  next  general  election.  Universal  suffrage  ought  to  give 
whatever  answer  the  poor  desire,  because  the  majority  of 
voters  are  themselves  poor.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  the 
Socialist  Republicans  are  poor  is  a  reason  in  M.  Rociiefort's 
eyes  for  not  trusting  too  exclusively  to  the  proletariat  to 
fuiTiish  leaders.  Here  and  there  one  may  arise  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  must  be  looked  for  among  men  who  have 
more  leisure,  more  means,  and  more  personal  ambition.  M. 
Rochefort  knows  that,  if  he  can  persuade  the  proletariat 
to  let  him  choose  his  lieutenants  from  among  lawyers  and 
men  of  letters,  he  can  find  as  many  as  he  wants.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  probably,  that  he  is  so  anxious  to  have  men 
judged  by  their  actions  rather  than  by  their  social  ante- 
cedents. A  proletariat,  guided  by  politicians  like  himself,  is, 
as  he  justly  thinks,  far  more  dangerous  than  a  proletariat 
which  has  to  take  its  chiefs  from  among  its  own  ranks. 


MR.  DODSON  AND  VACCINATION. 

THE  public  will  be  thankful  to  learn  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Dodson's  theory  of  vaccina- 
tion, his  practice  is  beyond  impeachment.  Disastrous  as 
the  next  outbreak  of  small-pox  may  prove,  we  may  look 
forward  with  reasonable  confidence  to  having  tho  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  spared  to  us.  For 
modes  of  enforcing  the  law  let  graceless  doctors  fight ;  he 
can't  be  wrong  who  has  been  repcatedlyT  re-vaccinated.  Mr. 
Dodson  was  able,  when  the  deputation  from  the  British 
Medical  Association  waited  on  him  last  Monday,  to  offer 
his  own  person  as  the  best  proof  he  could  give  of  the  im- 
portance he  attaches  to  the  precaution  he  is  suspected  of 
undervaluing.  We  can  picture  him  laying  aside  his  coat, 
and  rolling  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  while  the  members  of  the 
deputation  were  addressing  him,  and  then  pointing  with 
mild  reproach  to  his  scarred  arms  as  evidence  of  what  he 
had  suffered  in  the  good  cause.  Nor  is  it  only  in  his  own 
person  that  he  has  borne  his  testimony.  He  can  say  not 
only  "As  for  me,"  but  "As  for  me  and  my  house," 
we  have  all  been  re- vaccinated. 

It  is  naturally  painful  to  a  man  who  has  fought  the  good 
fight  in  this  way  to  have  his  orthodoxy  questioned,  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  he  made  out  as  good  a  case  as  he 
could  for  the  provisions  of  his  Bill.  When  all  has  been 
said,  however,  that  can  be  said,  it  comes  to  very  little. 
No  analogy  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  the  expedient  to 
which  Mr.  Dodson  most  resorted  was  to  deny  that  to  fore- 
go all  prosecutions  for  non-vaccination  of  children  after  one 
penalty  of  20s.  has  been  inflicted  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  allow  an  indulgence  for  drunkenness  to  be  bought 
for  money.  "  Taking  out  a  licence,"  he  says,  "  is  not 
"  the  same  thing  as  submitting  to  a  money  penalty." 
That  is  true,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  any  one  ever 
contended  that  it  is  the  same  thing ;  what  has  been  said  is 
that  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  thing — that,  whatever  may 
be  the  original  difference  between  the  ideas,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  them  when  once  it  has  been  established  that 
to  submit  to  a  single  money  payment  carries  with  it  the 
same  results  as  taking  out  a  licence.  No  doubt  it  is 
pleasant  er  to  go  to  the  nearest  Post-office  and  take 
out  a  licence  to  use  armorial  bearings  than  to  be 
brought  up  before  a  magistrate  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine.  But  when  it  comes  to  bo  understood  that 
the  result  is  precisely  tho  same  in  the  two  cases— that 
when  once  the  money  has  been  paid,  either  to  the  post- 


master or  to  tho  magistrate's  clerk,  all  fear  of  further  nn- 
noyanco  is  equally  at  an  end,  that  tho  man  who  can  prove 
that  ho  has  onco  been  fined  20s.  stands  in  tho  mtn» 
position  as  tho  man  who  can  prove  that  ho  has  paid  20s. 
for  his  licence — even  tho  less  pleasant  process  will  bo  de- 
prived of  most  of  its  terrors.  At  present  there  is  at  least 
tho  motive  for  alarm  which  is  supplied  by  a  sense  of  un- 
certainty. The  man  who  omits  to  have  his  child  vacci- 
nated docs  not  know  what  amount  of  inconvenience  his 
obstinacy  may  not  entail  upon  him.  Thcro  is  a  pros- 
pect of  many  fines  coming  ono  after  another,  and  there  is 
the  possibility  that  refusal  to  pay  the  fines  may  in  the 
end  land  him  in  prison.  Mr.  Dodson's  plea — tho  plea 
usually  put  forward  for  relaxing  a  law  which  is  disagree- 
able to  fanatics — is  that  it  is  unwise  to  multiply  martyrs. 
No  doubt  in  themselves  martyrs  aro  inconvenient 
things.  They  draw  to  themselves  a  ceitain  amount  of 
sympathy  and  make  disobedience  to  the  law  interest- 
ing. But  what  proof  has  Mr.  Dodson  to  offer  that, 
if  his  Bill  is  passed,  the  number  of  children  remaining  un- 
vaccinated  will  not  be  greater  by  reason  of  the  immunity 
which  will  then  be  accorded  to  parents  than  it  is  already 
by  reason  of  the  feeling  excited  by  martyrdoms  ?  Let  ns 
suppose,  for  example,  that  a  hundred  parents  are  now  made 
martyrs  every  year,  and  that  each  martyr  is  the  seed  of 
five  members  of  the  Anti- Vaccination  Church.  Before  it 
can  bo  determined  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  make 
these  hundred  martyrs,  it  must  be  considered  how  many 
children  arc  likely  to  go  unvaccinated  if  these  hundred 
parents  are  let  off  with  a  penalty  of  il.  each.  If  the  im- 
punity thus  ostentatiously  accorded  in  return  for  a  small 
money  payment  leads  a  thousand  parents  to  break  the 
law,  where  will  be  the  gain  of  not  making  martyrs  of  the 
hundred  ? 

It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  there  are  many  motives 
which  lead  to  the  neglect  of  vaccination  among  the  poor 
besides  the  determined  defiance  of  the  law  which  is 
displayed  only  here  and  there.     It  is  a  burden  to  take 
the  child  to  the  doctor,  and  to  have  it  more  or  less 
ailing  for  some  days  afterwards ;  or  the  parent,  with- 
out being  really  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  anti- 
vaccinationists,  thinks  there  may  be  something  in  what 
they  say,  and  is  at  all  events  only  prevented  from  leaving 
things  alone  by  the  fear  that  he  will  get  into  trouble.  Take 
this  fear  entirely  away,  and  the  child  will  almost  certainly 
go  unvaccinated.    Take  this  fear  away  in  pa,rt,  and  tho 
child  will  probably  go  unvaccinated.    Leave  the  law  as  it 
is,  and  the  parent,  not  knowing  exactly  what  amount  of  in- 
convenience his  neglect  may  bring  upon  him,  will  almost 
certainly  put  his  doubts  in  his  pocket  and  take  the  child 
to  the  doctor.   Mr.  Dodson  entirely'  mistakes  the  objection 
to  his  Bill  when  he  argues  that  to  fine  a  man  thirty  times, 
and  not  to  get  the  child  vaccinated  after  all,  is  to  bring  the 
law  into  disrepute.    The  real  question  is  not  so  much 
what  tho   man  who   is  fined  thirty  times  will   do,  as 
what  the  man  who  dislikes  being  fined,  but  can  put  up 
with  it  for  once,  is  likely  to  do.    Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  such  a  man  will  bo  more  careless  about  obeying  the 
law  when  he  knows  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  him 
is  to  have  to  make  his  appeai-ance  before  the  magistrates 
once  and  to  pay  a  sovereign,  than  ho  will  be  if  he  knows 
that  he  may  have  to  make  thirty  appearances  before  the 
magistrates  and  to  pay  30Z.  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
child  die  of  small-pox  in  the  end  ?    The  sole  consider- 
ation in  a  matter  of  this  kiud  is  what  kind  of  provisions 
are  most  calculated  to  get  vaccination  attended  to  as  a 
rule.    If  Mr.  Dodson  will  imagine  himself  a  parent,  with 
a  vague  prejudice  against  vaccination,  but  no  desire  to  be 
a  martyr,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  this 
question  for  himself.    There  is  no  necessity  to  make  the 
law  more  severe  than  it  is.    In  theory,  of  course,  it  would 
be  more  consistent  to  vaccinate  children  by  force ;  but 
this  might  havo  the  result  which  Mr.  Dodson  wrongly 
attributes  to  the  existing  law,  and  create  an  active  sym- 
pathy  for   the  aggrieved  parent   which    would  defeat 
its  own   end.     All   that   seems    to    be  wanted   is  a 
vigorous   application   of  the   law   as  it   stands.  The 
child  at  present  is  not  taken  from  the  parent,  but  the 
parent's  comfort  is  very  seriously  interfered  with.  The 
summons,  the  trial ,  and  the  penalty  are  always  hanging 
over  his  head,  and  eveiy  now  and  then  they  fall.  He  him- 
self may  be  sustained  by  his  virtue  or  by  the  sympathy 
and  subscriptions  of  his  friends  ;  but  his  position  will  not 
be  romantic  enough  to  make  others  anxious  to  share  it, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  may  be  trusted  to 
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take  cave  that  they  do  not  share  it.  If  for  this  constant 
liability  to  annoyance  there  is  substituted  a  single  money 
payment,  this  resolution  will  be  very  seriously  weakened. 
Disobedience  to  the  law  will  entail  a  certain  saving  of 
trouble,  against  which,  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  set, 
except  the  not  tremendous  possibility  of  having  to  pay  20s. 
If  Mr.  Dodson's  Bill  becomes  law,  vaccination  will  more 
and  more  be  confined  to  those  who  have  an  active  belief  in 
its  efficacy. 


BATH  ABBEY. 

AT  first  sight  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells  should  not,  like  the  neighbouring  see  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  be  honoured  with  two  episcopal  chairs. 
Accordingly,  we  have  known  even  fairly  intelligent  Churchmen 
disappointed  at  not  finding  a  description  of  Bath  Abbey  in 
Murray's  English  Cathedrals.  As  the  latest  pre-Reformation  form 
of  St.  Peter's,  Bath,  was  that  of  a  cathedral  church,  and  the  struc- 
ture stands  architecturally  unchanged,  we  are  not  sure  that  its  in- 
clusion in  the  Handbook  would  not  have  been  as  excusable  as  its 
omission.  But  perhaps  the  information  in  question  will  more 
naturally  appear  in  a  future  edition  of  Murray's  work,  for  it  would 
be  only  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  repetitions  of  history  that 
Bath  should  again  become  a  fold  under  its  own  shepherd.  The 
leading  title  in  an  episcopate  which  has  yielded  among  its  digni- 
taries two  cardinals,  eight  archbishops,  six  lord  chancellors,  and 
eight  lord  high  treasurers,  we  can  hardly  understand  that  so 
ancient  and  honourable  a  city  should,  in  this  age  of  the  formation 
of  new  bishoprics  and  revival  of  old,  accept  for  the  final  condition 
of  its  chief  ecclesiastical  building,  the  reduced  standing  of  a  parish 
church.  Unlike  Wells,  which  has  always  been  served  by  secular 
canons  and  never  by  monks,  Bath  has  been  the  subject  of  as  many 
changes  of  constitution  as  there  have  been  monastic  or  anti- 
monastic  movements  and  mutations  in  the  English  Church.  The 
first  ecclesiastical  transformation  was  from  a  Pagan  temple  to  a 
Christian  convent.  WithclearerevidencethanthatSt.  Paul'sCathe- 
dral  succeeded  a  temple  to  Diana,  it  may  be  shown  that  Minerva  pre- 
sided over  the  hot  springs  of  Aquae  Soils,  and  that  a  temple  to  her 
worship  stretched  its  architrave  within  the  precincts  of  the 
existing  abbey.  A  visitor  at  the  present  time  to  the  Waters  of 
the  Sun  may  see  some  recently  excavated  foundations  of  the 
original  Roman  baths,  which  are  the  only  constructive  relics  of 
the  "arcades  of  stone  whence"  (according  to  a  Saxon  poem, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Earle)  "  the  streams  hotly  issued  "  until 
the  fires  went  out  in  Minerva's  fane.  How  far  the  materials  of 
the  Roman  temple  subserved  to  the  erection  (a.d.  676)  of  the 
Christian  nunnery  by  Osric,  King,  or  sub-regulus,  of  the  Wiccias, 
is  not  certain,  especially  as  the  charter  of  Osric,  as  a  genuine  and 
unaltered  document,  is  received  with  suspicion.  At  any  rate,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Leland,  who  seems  to  have  gathered  his  infor- 
mation from  the  prior  of  the  later  house,  the  "  monastery  of  Holy 
Virgins  "  which  Bertana,  the  first  abbess,  had  been  enabled  to 
build  by  the  grant  of  the  lands  of  one  hundred  villeins,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  inevitable  Banes.  As  the  English 
Chronicle  states  that  the  first  ships  of  the  Northmen  appeared  on 
the  English  coast  in  787,  Leland  was  probably  mistaken  in  refer- 
ring to  an  earlier  date  the  destruction  of  Bertana's  nunnery  to 
these  people.  It  was,  however,  superseded  by  Off'a,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  whose  many  ecclesiastical  works  must  have  cost  him  al- 
most as  much  as  the  famous  dyke  by  which  they  were  protected.  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  when  the  celibate  rule  was  not 
practised,  Offa  here  in  775  erected  a  church  to  St.  Peter,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  college  for  secular  canons,  who  married  and  gave 
in  marriage,  and  chanted  their  litanies  till  the  flood  of  Bene- 
dictinism  came  and  swept  them  all  away.  This,  of  course, 
happened  in  the  days  of  Edgar,  a  prince  whose  character, 
when  depicted  by  the  monkish  biographer,  displays  as  many 
saintly  glories  as  a  minster  window,  and  who  certainly  had 
only  less  reverence  for  chastity  in  Churchmen  than  contempt  for 
that  virtue  in  his  own  practice.  Edgar  having  displaced 
(a.d.  970)  the  seculars  in  favour  of  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
regulars,  Alphege,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
canonized  martyr,  was  appointed  the  first  abbot.  Three  years 
later  Edgar,  either  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  church,  or 
the  greatness  of  the  city,  or  the  importance  of  both  together,  chose 
the  convent  minster  of  Bath  for  the  place  of  his  coronation,  being 
therein  hallowed  King  in  the  presence  of  Oswald,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  a  "  heap  "  of  other  prelates,  priests,  and  monks.  During 
many  centuries  it  was  customary  at  Whitsuntide,  according  to 
Leland,  for  the  townsmen  to  elect  a  king  among  themselves  in 
memory  of  Edgar's  coronation,  the  richest  men  of  the  place  feast- 
ing the  ephemeral  monarch  and  his  retinue,  who,  in  all  their 
ceremonies,  were  expected  to  pray  for  King  Edgar's  soul.  Whether 
Beau  Nash  and  other  potentates  of  fashion  as  "  Kings  of  Bath  " 
were  successors  of  these  pentecostal  sovereigns,  as  has  been  thought, 
requires  more  research  to  certify  than  we  can  afford. 

At  the  date  of  the  Conquest,  Bath  was  the  capital  of  Somerset, 
being  the  seat  of  the  summa  jmticia,  or  highest  Crown  court  in 
the  county.  This  mark  of  royalty  was  derived  from  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who,  at  his  accession,  bestowed  the  burgh  upon  his 
wife,  Edith ;  the  Queen  herself,  says  Mr.  Eyton  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished Domesday  of  Somerset,  thenceforward  exercising  "the 


function  of  a  high  justiciar."  Bath  was  alienated  from  the  Crown 
by  William  Rufus,  who  first  of  all  by  a  charter  dated  1090  gave 
the  abbey  to  John  de  Villula,  or  John  of  Tours,  as  he  is 
otherwise  named ;  and  by  a  second  charter  Rufus  granted  the 
whole  city  of  Bath  in  free  alms  to  the  same  prelate  and  his 
successors,  to  be  held  in  as  independent  a  manner  as  the  King 
himself  held  any  city  in  England,  that  with  greater  honour 
he  might  there  fix  his  pontifical  seat.  About  this  time  it  was 
ordained  that  to  increase  the  territorial  influence  of  the  Church 
certain  bishoprics  should  be  transplanted  from  the  smaller  towns 
to  places  of  more  importance.  Bath  was  a  walled  city  when 
Wells,  which  was  never  enclosed,  was  a  mere  village.  If  the 
comparative  magnitude  and  stateliness  of  the  towns  were  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  and  the  architectural  grandeur  of  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral  were  less,  Bath  might  again  properly  enjoy  the  dignity 
procured  her  by  John  de  Villula,  the  first  Bishop  of  Somerset, 
who,  forsaking  his  seat  at  Wells,  became  Abbot  of  Bath,  making 
the  fane  of  St.  Peter  there  his  cathedral  church,  and  its  prior  and 
monks  his  chapter.  The  Abbey  of  Bath  was  thus  united  (a.d. 
1091)  with  the  Somersetshire  diocese  ;  and  as  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral lord  of  his  newly  adopted  city  John  of  Tours  preferred  to  be 
called  Bishop  of  Bath  only,  removing  the  title  of  VVells.  Under 
this  style  he  declares  in  his  charter  that  "  the  head  and  mother 
church  of  the  bishopric  of  Somerset  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Bath  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  to  which  holy  apostle,"  he  says,  "and  the 
monks  his  servants  I  have  restored  their  lands."  Bishop  John 
rebuilt  the  church  in  grander  form,  and  lavishly  enriched  it  with 
eucharistic  ornaments.  He  is  also  said  to  have  enriched  it  with 
men  of  literary  ability,  but  their  works,  if  any,  seem  to  have 
perished  like  his  own  structure.  After  reigning  with  no  great 
mildness  thirty-four  years  he  died  (a.d.  1123),  and  was  buried  in 
his  cathedral.  Leland  saw  his  effigied  tomb  in  the  midst  of  the 
presbytery,  at  "  which  time"  (c.  A.D.  1534)  "  all  the  church  that  he 
made  lay  to  waste  and  was  unroofed,  and  weeds  grew  about  this 
John  of  Tour's  sepulchre."  In  magnitude  De  Villula's  church  prob- 
ably surpassed  the  Norman  cathedral  at  Wells,  and  was  certainly  so 
much  larger  than  the  existing  Abbey  at  Bath,  that  the  latter  repre- 
sents only  its  nave  with  a  further  bay.  It  stretched  about  a  bay  short 
of  the  present  west  end,  but  its  eastern  limb  extended  as  far  as 
the  Literary  Institution  garden.  The  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Romanesque  church  may  yet  be  seen  about  six  or  eight  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  present  building  ;  and  the  arch  between  the  south 
aisle  and  that  aisle  and  the  south  transept  is  still  evident  at  the 
east  end.  The  great  era  of  church  building  in  the  neighbourhood 
set  in  during  the  bishopric  of  John  of  Tours,  or  within  a  few  years 
of  that  epoch  ;  and  examples  of  Norman  structures  more  or  less 
exist  at  Swainswiek,  Charlcomb,  Langridge,  Tuerton,  and  English- 
comb.  The  last  named,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  Rev.  John 
Earle  argues  to  be  a  miniature  model  of  the  Romanesque 
abbey. 

The  removal  of  the  bishopstool  from  Wells  to  Bath  had  been  in 
opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  former  foundation,  who  protested 
long  and  vigorously  against  the  wrong  done  to  themselves.  To 
end  the  discord,  Robert,  the  third  Bishop  of  Bath,  who  succeeded 
to  that  title  in  1 137,  decreed  that  the  bishops  should  henceforth 
be  installed  both  at  Bath  and  at  Wells,  and  should  take  their  title 
from  the  joint  names  of  those  places,  Bath  being  first.  The 
arrangement,  however,  had  been  without  the  confirmation  of  a 
Papal  Bull,  a  powerful  sanction  that  was  not  wanting  in  the  sub- 
sequent and  even  more  serious  case  in  which  the  great  abbey  in 
the  neighbouring  valley  of  Glastonbury  became  annexed  to  the 
diocese.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  rich  Bene- 
dictine monastery  was  gaining  the  height  of  its  architectural 
and  conventual  splendour.  To  bring  into  union  the  three  im- 
portant churches  of  Glastonbury,  Wells,  and  Bath,  and  to  be- 
come himself  bishop  and  abbot  of  the  joint  foundations  was  the 
ambition  of  Savaric,  who  obtained  the  episcopate  of  the  two 
latter  places  in  1192.  So  splendid  a  piece  of  plurality  was 
almost  worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury  actually  formed  part  of  the  ransom  of 
Richard  the  Lion-heart  from  the  hands  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 
Savaric  was  a  relation  of  the  latter  potentate,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  exact  from  the  royal  captive  the  grant  of  Glastonbury  as  an 
item  of  the  great  price  demanded  for  his  deliverance.  This  trans- 
action was  entirely  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
monks,  who  had  been  bought  and  sold  with  their  abbey,  though  it 
was  not  without  the  connivance  of  Henry  de  Suliaco,  their  abbot, 
who  in  order  to  create  the  required  vacancy  for  Savaric,  accepted 
from  Richard  the  bishop's  throne  of  Worcester.  In  return  for  the 
dignified  gift  of  Glastonbury,  Savaric  gave  back  to  the  crown  the 
city  of  Bath,  worth  100  marks  a  year,  which  his  predecessor  John 
of  Tours  had  purchased;  and  transferring  the  episcopal  seat  to 
the  former  place,  styled  himself  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury 
till  his  death  in  1205,  a  title  that  was  continued  by  his  successor, 
Reginald  Fitz-Joceline.  It  would  require  the  peu  of  an  eccle- 
siastical Homer  to  tell  the  story  of  the  pious  rage  and  unrelenting 
indignation  of  the  Avalonian  monks,  who  during  twenty-three 
years  were  constrained  to  be  represented  as  the  section  of  a 
bishopric  rather  than  as  the  brotherhood  of  a  noble  and  inde- 
pendent monastery.  To  bring  them  to  obedience  some  were  ex- 
communicated, some  stripped  and  scourged,  some  imprisoned, 
while  others  were  starved  into  submission  by  being  stinted  on  one 
day  to  meat  without  drink,  and  on  the  next  to  drink  without  meat. 
At  length  (a.d.  1218),  the  contention  ended  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  Glastonbury  and  Bath,  liberty  being  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  monks  of  the  latter  place  to  elect  their 
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own  chief.    Had  these  been  content  with  a  bishop  for  their  abbot 

tlic  sec  of  Glastonbury  might  possibly  have  survived  tho  sixteenth 
century,  and  we  should  not  have  to  regret  that  ono  of  tho  chiel 
Gothic  buildings  in  England  should,  instead  of  being  11  cathedral 
minster,  with  Si  its  honourable  traditions  thick  ahbut  it,  and  also 
the  centre  of  a  lively  city  which  it  had  created,  have  boon  reduced 
to  a  few  rootless  and  fragmentary  walls.  _ 

King  John,  who  had  confirmed  Savaric  in  his  hold  appropriation 
of  Glastonbury,  further  benefited  tho  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  by 
according  to  the  monks  of  the  one  placo,  and  to  tho  canons  of  the 
other,  the  right  of  holding  ordeals  of  tiro  and  water,  and  tho  privi- 
lege of  trying  in  their  own  courts  malefactors  taken  on  their  lands, 
and  condemning  them,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  the  gallows.  It  appears 
there  was  even  yet  one  prerogative  wanting  to  tho  content  of  the 
monks  of  Bath,  whose  ears  were  assailed  by  the  chiming  of  the 
bells  of  the  city  churches  before  they  had  arisen  to  matins,  and 
after  they  had  "retired  to  their  dormitory.  During  the  time  of 
Prior  John  do  Telesford  (<>&.  1425)  there  was  much  strong  feeling 
displayed  on  tho  part  of  the  convent  against  tho  town  on  account 
of  this  evil  custom.  After  some  years'  dispute  it  was  decreed  at 
nu  inquisition  held  at  Frome  (9  Ben.  V.)  "  that  no  one  should 
ring  any  bells  within  the  precincts  of  Bath  in  tho  daytime  before 
tho  prior  had  rung  his  bells ;  nor  in  tho  nighttime  alter  the  Prior 
bad  rung  his  curfew." 

Wood  in  his  Description  of  Bath  states  that  the  weaver's  shuttle 
■was  formerly  added  to  the  arms  of  the  Abbey  as  "a  trophy  of  the 
industry  of  the  monks."  The  arms  at  present  show  no  sign  of  a 
shuttle";  but  the  reader  of  Chaucer  will  be  -prepared  to  learn  that 
the  art  of  weaving  was  practised  at  Bath  in  the  days  of  the  pilgrim- 
age from  the  "  Tabard."  The  Bath  looms  were  once  as  celebrated 
as  are  now  Bath  buns,  a'ld  the  manufacture  of  the  best  cloth  is  still 
carried  out  at  Tuerton,  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  are  told  by 
Warner  in  his  History  of  Bath  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
monks  of  that  city,  the  woollen  manufacture  was  established  around 
the  abbey  soon  after  its  introduction  into  England  in  a.d.  1333. 
The  eoodwife  of  Bath  was  herself  so  skilled  a  cloth-worker  as  to 
be  able  to  pass  oil"  her  wares  as  having  come  from  the  fine  looms  of 
Ypres  and  Ghent.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  much  rationalistic 
opinion  had  advanced  within  about  half  a  century  from  the  time 
when  the  holy  martyr's  shrine  at  Canterbury  was  visited  by  that 
worthy  woman  in  her  fine  headdress  and  scarlet  hosen.  In  1459, 
Agnes  Cole,  wife  of  Thomas  Cole  of  Bath,  was  charged  with 
having  boldly  declared  that  "  it  was  but  waste  to  give  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Bath,  and  equally  absurd  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Osmund  at  Salisbury  ;  and  that  she  wished  the  road  thither  was 
choaked  up  with  breminel  (brambles)  to  lette  (hinder)  people 
going  thither."  It  is  not  surprising  that  for  the  utterance  of  such 
outrageous  doctrine  Mistress  Cole  was  sentenced  to  do  penance  in 
the  abbey  church. 

By  the  neglect  of  the  monks,  or  rather  of  the  bishops,  who, 
after  Roger  (ob.  1247)  preferred  to  live  at  Wells,  the  Church  of 
John  of  Tours  was  suffered  to  fall  to  decay,  and,  notwithstanding 
repairs  and  partial  restoration,  the  Romanesque  building,  it  is 
said,  had  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  become  so  ruinous 
as  to  need  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  structure.  This  great  work, 
one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  historical  Perpendicular,  was  begun 
in  1499  by  Bishop  Oliver  King,  who  was  principal  Secretary  of 
State  to  Edward  IV.  He  has  commemorated  his  achievement  by 
a  sculptured  representation,  on  the  west  front,  of  Jacob's  vision  of 
angels,  which  not  only  caused  the  original  dreamer  to  raise  a 
pillar  at  Haran,  but,  by  being  dreamed  again  by  Bishop  King, 
caused  the  erection  of  Bath  Abbey.  The  addition  of  an  olive 
tree  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders  and  of  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown 
at  the  top  is  of  course  an  adaptation  of  the  parable  of  the  trees 
choosing  their  king,  which  has  served  in  the  design  for  a  fair 
pun  on  the  good  prelate's  name.  He  died  in  1503,  the  work  of 
construction  being  carried  on  by  Prior  Birde  and  his  successors 
until  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  monastery  on  June  27, 
1 539.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 543,  Wells  was  made  the  sole 
chapter  of  the  Somersetshire  bishopric.  The  burgesses  having 
refused  the  offer  of  the  incomplete  fabric  of  the  church  for  500 
marks,  it  came  by  purchase  to  Humphrey  Colles,  who  sold  it 
(1542)  to  Matthew  Colthurst,  whose  son  Edmund,  with  more 
munilicence  than  the  rest  of  the  citizens  together,  made  a  present 
of  it  to  the  city,  of  which  it  has  since  remained  the  mother  church. 
The  choir  was  not  consecrated  until  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  nave  being 
even  then  unfinished,  Bishop  Montague  completing  this  about  1609. 
The  priory  buildings  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  conventual 
church.  On  their  removal  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
it  curiously  happened  that  the  revestry,  which  had  been  walled  up 
at  the  dissolution,  when  again  opened,  disclosed  the  copes,  albs, 
chasubles,  and  other  garments  of  the  priests  and  monks  still  hung 
round  the  walls.  On  contact  with  the  air  they  crumbled  into 
powder,  like  the  long  buried  body  of  the  King,  found  lying  with 
his  urns  and  ornaments. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  simple  Latin  cross  with  a  central 
tower ;  but  Wood,  the  famous  Bath  architect  of  the  last  century, 
found  a  figurative  meaning  in  its  design,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  mystery  might  have  almost  entitled  him  to 
give  an  opinion  also  on  our  great  inheritance  in  the  Pyramids. 
He  discovers  that  under  "  a  Gothic  dress  "  it  bears  the  quadruple 
proportions  of  an  Egyptian  hall,  of  Noah's  Ark,  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle.  The  nave  being  divisible 
into  six  squares  agrees  with  the  Ark,  the  triple  square  of  the 
whole  church  corresponds  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  in  tho 
transepts  of  two  and  a  half  squares  we  have  the  Tabernacle.  A 


less  remote  illustration  would  havo  been  Reddiff  Church,  which 
perhaps  the  architect  of  tho  abbey  studied  even  more  than  Eastern 
types.  It  is  true  tho  storied  magnificence  of  Redcliff  is  but  im- 
perfectly imitated  ;  but  wo  havo  tho  lofty  and  rapidly  Biiccceding 
clerestory  windows,  filling  tho  spaces  between  tho  flying  buttresses, 
with  tracery  almost  identical  in  design  to  that  of  Redcliff,  tho 
narrow  transept,  with  its  deep  and  high  window,  being  also  re- 
peated. In  Redcliff,  tho  Third  Pointed  style  reached  perfection. 
Bath  Abbey,  with  its  four  centred  pier  arches,  and  their  rather 
poor  capitals  and  broad  and  shallow  ogee  mouldings,  shows  marks 
of  the  decline  that  had  set  in  long  before  its  erection.  But  there 
is  much  to  admire  in  tho  church,  not  the  least  satisfactory  portion 
of  tho  exterior  being  the  west  front,  which  Mr.  Freeman  calls  an 
"  honest  front,"  as  not  outgrowing  constructive  necessity  and  being 
a  true  ending  to  tho  nave  and  aisles.  Wells,  with  its  storied  taber- 
nacles for  the  display  of  statuary,  is  like  a  magnificent  reredew,  which 
in  reduced  proportions  would  be  more  appropriate  to  the  high  altar, 
where  its  imagery  would  be  safe  from  the  corroding  atmosphere  In 
Bath,  with  its  turrets  and  battlements,  transomed  window  and  mode- 
rate ornament,  we  havo  both  dignity  and  simplicity.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  restoration  of  the  fabric  was  effected  before  the  S.  P.  A.  B. 
had  begun  its  system  of  protests,  or  there  would  have  been  some 
not  unreasonable  resistance  to  the  destruction  of  the  coved  plaster 
ceiling  of  Bishop  Montague,  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  fan- 
traceried  vaulting  in  continuation  of  that  of  the  choir.  Its  loss, 
however,  is  compensated  by  the  true  architectural  character  of  the 
new  roof,  which  will  become  historical  without  the  inferiority  of 
material  that  would  endanger  its  retention  under  the  most  corrupt 
restoration  of  future  centuries. 


A  NEW  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY. 

QINCE  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  it  is  doubtful 
lO  -whether  a  more  audacious  and  successful  hoax  of  the  poli- 
tical kind  has  been  played  than  the  letter  of  "A  Correspondent" 
which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  printed  on  Wednesday  last.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed its  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and 
with  the  slight  signs  of  "  getting  forrarder  "  which  the  Liberal 
majority  at  present  shows.  The  vigorous  politicians  whose  organ 
our  contemporary  is  are  disgusted  with  these  dilatory  ways.  They 
suggested  in  the  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  manipulate  the  constituencies  so  as  to  give  himself  a 
majority  still  larger  and  still  more  subservient ;  and  they  deve- 
loped an  ingenious  theory  of  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  sanction 
legislation,  but  not  to  legislate.  Of  these  utterances  the  wicked 
Correspondent — a  correspondent  never  to  be  sufficiently  repro- 
bated— has  taken  a  base  advantage.  He  excogitated  and  forwarded 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  one  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  grave 
reductio  ad  absurdum  that  we  remember,  always  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Defoe's  famous  pamphlet,  which  doubtless  inspired  him.  It 
begins  most  plausibly,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  precedents. 
"  In  view  of  the  antagonism  in  prospect  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature  on  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  it  has 
been  decided  to  convene  at  an  early  date  a  preliminary  meeting  in 
support  of  the  Government."  Clearly  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  famous  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall 
four  years  ago,  and  that  assembly  at  Birmingham  which  won  from 
a  profligate  populace  the  title  of  "  Collings  the  Afghan"  for  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  present  Parliament,  are  cases  quite  in 
point.  But  the  Committee  which  has  been  formed  (on  the  Corre- 
spondent's authority)  for  this  purpose  has  a  soul  considerably 
above  such  temporary  work.  It  proposes  to  invite  representatives 
of  all  Liberal  Associations — the  pure  and  patriotic  Associations 
which  have  recently  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Judges  at 
Chester — to  discuss  the  best  method  of  securing  "  the  following 
objects."  The  following  objects  are  four.  The  first  is  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  console  the  Government  for  the  rejection — a  rejec- 
tion, by  the  way,  which  is  purely  speculative — of  the  Disturbance 
Bill  by  the  Lords.  Secondly  comes  "  an  expression  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  abolishing  hereditary  peerages  and  creating  a  Senate 
in  harmony  with  the  national  will."  Thirdly,  there  is  to  be 
formed  a  Committee  of  electors  in  permanent  Session  against  the 
"possible  immeasurable  calamity  "  of  a  return,  however  temporary, of 
tho  Tories  to  power.  Fourthly,  there  is  to  be  set  on  foot  an  agitation  tr 
put  down  "  the  organized  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
amounting  to  a  rebellion  against  the  national  will  recently  ex- 
pressed at  the  hustings."  There  are  no  hustings,  by  the  way,  now, 
but  that  is  a  trifle.  The  Committee,  says  this  shameless  hoaxer  of 
a  correspondent,  will  meet  early  next  week  to  organize  meetings 
throughout  the  kingdom — a  reactionary  term  which  shows  his  bad 
faith  of  itself.  "  Members  of  Parliament,"  it  seems,  "will  not  be 
admitted."  Nor  is  this  merely  a  piece  of  social  exclusiveness, 
like  that  which  led  a  crack  Australian  corps  of  mounted  police  to 
advertise  that  no  younger  sons  of  viscounts  nor  masters  of  arts  of 
one  of  the  universities  would  be  admitted  into  their  ranks.  The 
exclusion  is  based,  as  a  moment's  thought  will  show,  upon  the 
soundest  principles.  The  object  of  the  movement  is  to  reduce 
members  of  Parliament  to  the  position  of  puppets,  with  a  mandat 
imperalif,  which  mandate  is  to  be  changeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Hundreds  and  at  any  moment.  Clearly,  there  would  be  a  certain  in- 
decency in  inviting  members  of  Parliament  to  join  in  a  measure 
for  their  own  degradation.  But  there  is  more  even  than  this.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  sort  of  man  who  would  accept  the 
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commands  of  this  Committee  is  the  sort  of  man  -who  is  fit  to  share 
its  labours  and  govern  England.  He  may  be  good  to  vote  and  to  sit 
up  when  required,  and  to  perform  other  menial  offices ;  but  he 
evidently  is  not  of  the  stuff  which  makes  a  Committee-man  of  the 
Public  Safety. 

Indei'd  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  association  of 
members  on  equal  terms  with  the  Committee  would,  in  view  of 
the  duties  of  the  latter,  lead  to  painful  consequences.  We  are  for- 
tunately able  to  supply  some  omitted  articles  of  the  programme, 
which  the  Correspondent  at  the  last  moment  seems  to  have  thought 
almost  too  strong  for  the  confiding  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Article  V.  suggests  that  sub-committees  shall  be  appointed  for 
each  constituency,  to  whom  the  members  shall  submit  drafts  of 
their  speeches  for  final  approval  or  correction.  Article  VI.  pro- 
poses that  when  (in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  itself)  the  constituencies  have  been  duly  manipulated, 
and  all  those  which  arc  likely  to  return  Tories  or  plutocrats  dis- 
franchised, it  shall  be  made  compulsory  for  members  to  reside  in  a 
common  lodging-house,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee. 
Article  VII.  provides  that  in  the  smoking-room  of  this  abode 
there  shall  be  a  guillotine,  at  which  any  member  disobeying  the 
instructions  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  direct  him  shall  be 
instantly  "justified/'  to  encourage  the  others.  Article  IX. 
defines  a  "  rebellion  against  the  national  will,"  which  is 
interpreted  to  mean  the  refusal  at  once  to  adopt  any  pro- 
posal endorsed  by  Mr.  Brr.dlaugh,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor.  The  means  of  providing  against  the  immeasur- 
able calamity,  &c,  alluded  to  in  Article  III.  of  the  published  pro- 
gramme are  then  entered  into,  and  appear  to  be  drawn  from  the 
practice  of  Chester  and  Birmingham.  A  strong  protest  is  made  in 
a  rider  to  this  Article  against  the  impertinent  and  monstrous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  election  judges,  which  in  themselves  amount  to  a 
rebellion  against  the  national  will.  There  is  suggested  as  a  matter 
for  consideration  the  expediency  of  applying  to  such  judges  the 
guillotine  treatment  previously  recommended  for  recalcitrant  mem- 
bers. A  similar  rider  puts  the  question  whether  Liverpool  as  an 
obstinately  Tory  town  and  one  of  great  wealth  ought  not  to 
undergo  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  commune  affranchie — vul- 
garly called  Lyons— in  the  sublime  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  politician  who  makes  this  suggestion  shrewdly  points  out  that 
Lyons  is  a  very  sound  community  now,  so  that  the  best  results 
may  be  expected  from  applying  the  same  regimen  to  Liverpool.  It 
is  impossible  to  go  through  the  whole  of  this  very  interesting  ap- 
pendix, which,  as  we  have  said,  seems  to  have  been  withheld  from 
publication  by  the  Correspondent  because  he  doubted  the  powTer 
of  swallow  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  or  perhaps  because  its  con- 
tents, interesting  as  they  are,  are  virtually  included  in  the  earlier 
and  more  general  proposals.  The  public,  therefore,  but  for  the 
fortunate  accident  which  enables  us  in  a  measure  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  would  be  left  to  its  own  ingenuity  and  knowledge 
of  history  to  fill  up  the  programme.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
majority  of  educated  persons  would  have  no  great  diliiculty  in 
doing  this.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Carlyle'3  French  Revolution  would 
almost  suffice  to  enable  the  dullest  member  of  Parliament,  who 
has  voted  for  the  Irish  Compensation  Bill  and  is  going  to  vote  for 
the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  to  do  the  filling. 

We  have  treated  this  preposterous  document  as  a  hoax,  and  it 
requires  something  of  an  exertion  to  entertain  the  idea  that  it  can 
be  anything  else.  But  it  is  at  least  worth  pointing  out  that,  like 
nil  good  hoaxes  of  its  kind,  it  contains  nothing  absolutely  impos- 
sible. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  promoters  of  philo-Bulgarian 
and  philo-Zulu  and  philo-Afghan  and  philo-everythiug-except- 
English  meetings,  should  try  once  more  the  trick  which  has  proved 
so  often  successful.  The  expression  of  opinion  against  hereditary 
peerages  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Secularist's  Manual, 
the  book  which  used  to  be  such  a  favourite  study  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  whose  introducer  now  sits  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's grace.  The  permanent  Committee  sitting  against  the 
possible  immeasurable  calamity  of  a  Tory  return  to  power 
is  only  an  extension  of  the  Hundreds,  and  expresses  ad- 
mirably the  departure  of  those  bodies  from  the  old  English 
system  of  fair  party  fighting.  The  nonsense  about  the  organized 
destruction  and  the  rebellion  against  the  national  will  is  only  a 
repetition  of  nonsense  that  has  been  lately  tallied  of  at  the 
meetings  of  a  hundred  Liberal  associations,  and  which  that  lively 
young  gentleman  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  was  not  ashamed  to 
repeat  tho  other  day  at  Scarborough.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is 
dreadfully  shocked  at  Sir  H.  D.  AVolff  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill;  and  he  says,  in  a  manner  which  we  fear  would  have 
made  Mr.  Littimer  smile, "  We  want  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  we 
mean  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  So  does  the  Correspondent's  Com- 
mittee want  and  mean  to  put  a  stop  to  all  opposition  to  the 
crotchets  which  it  pleases  to  entertain.  The  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  are  alike  to  bow  to  its  will.  The  former 
is  to  be  abolished,  and  to  be  replaced  by  a  palo  copy  of  the  latter, 
after  which  both  original  and  copy  are  to  be  duly  bullied  into 
voting  straight.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  is  in  the  least 
improbable  a3  an  expression  of  the  views  which  it  professes  to 
express.  The  naive  crudity  with  which  the  plot  is  laid  bare,  and 
the  bad  English  (for  we  think  "possible  immeasurable"  would 
hardly  find  favour  with  most  editors)  in  which  it  is  couched, 
are  certainly  suspicious;  but,  after  all,  these  are  perhaps 
not  reasons  for  absolute  rejection.  The  theory  that  a  Radical 
is  of  his  niluie  rather  a  dull  man  may  shock  members  of 
the  party ;  but  it  has  received  some  remarkable  corroboration  of 
late,  and  a  complete  want  of  sympathy  with  English  political  ideas 


and  traditions  is  not  intrinsically  incompatible  with  an  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  writing  the  English  language.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
however,  is  to  be  sincerely  thanked  by  all  Englishmen,  whether  it 
has  published  these  extraordinary  proposals  in  a  spirit  of  noble 
frankness  or  in  a  spirit  of  guileless  credulity.  The  net  is  spread  in 
the  sight  of  the  bird  with  the  utmost  openness,  and  it  is  the  bird's 
own  fault  if  he  walks  into  it.  American  papers  have  since  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  to  power  been  taunting  Eng- 
lishmen with  their  clumsy  and  reckless  adoption  of  revolutionary 
principles,  and  declaring — not  without  some  truth — that  the  States 
are  conservative  and  even  reactionary  iu  comparison  with  the 
English  Radicals.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  easy  to  rebut  this 
accusation  if  the  Correspondent's  ideas  have  any  foundation 
except  in  his  own  ingenious  brain.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  be  easy  to  show  the  connexion  which  has  always 
existed  between  extreme  democratic  opinions  and  acquiescence 
in  a  dictatorship  better  than  by  reference  to  this  programme. 
For  what  seems  to  excite  the  Radical  wrath  is  not  so  much  tho 
rejection  of  particular  measures  as  the  opposition  offered  to  their 
temporary  pet.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  have  his 
way  unchecked  is  what  seems  to  them — or  to  some  of  them 
— so  horrible.  All  this  i3,  of  course,  invaluable  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Constitution,  because  it  strengthens  their  hands 
immensely,  and  must  infallibly  hasten  the  split  among  the  op- 
posite party  which  grows  day  by  day  more  imminent.  As  long 
as  the  question  appears  to  be  one  of  allegiance  on  the  old  party 
lines  to  party  leaders  it  is  conceivable,  though  rather  wonderful, 
that  English  gentlemen  should  allow  themselves  to  be  made  in- 
struments for  the  robbing  of  their  Irish  compeers,  and  even  for  the 
curtailment  of  their  own  customary  and  proprietary  rights.  But 
when  a  self-appointed  permanent  Committee  issues  orders  to 
them  how  they  shall  vote,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common 
sense  and  spirit  will  once  more  make  themselves  felt.  The 
Liberal  county  members  have  proved  remarkably  docile  to  the 
Government  Whips.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  and  their 
likes  would  think  twice  before  accepting  the  dictation  of  an 
Executive  communicated  to  them  in  documents  signed  Snooks 
or  Shufflebottom.  However  this  may  be — and  really  the  long 
suffering  of  Liberal  members  is  so  remarkable  just  now  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  happen — the  common  sense  of 
the  English  people  of  that  immense  majority  which  is  neither 
Radical  nor  Tory,  but  has  a  dim  feeling  of  personal  independence 
and  of  Parliamentary  integrity,  might  be  trusted  to  revolt  against 
such  a  proceeding.  This,  no  doubt,  the  wicked  Correspondent  saw, 
and  the  Pall  Mall  has  amiably  lent  itself  to  his  well-meant  but 
immoral  tactics. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

IT  appears  from  a  somewhat  querulous  article  in  the  Tablet  that 
a  clause  inserted  by  the  Emperor's  express  desire  in  Prince 
Bismarck's  recent  Ecclesiastical  Bill,  enabling  his  Majesty  to  re- 
call the  exiled  Bishops  to  their  sees,  has  been  thrown  out  in  the 
Chambers,  and  that  its  rejection  will  have  one  effect  which  many 
besides  those  directly  interested  in  the  matter  are  likely  to  regret. 
The  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  has  now  been  six  hundred  years 
in  course  of  erection,  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  completion,  and  a 
grand  religious  ceremony  was  to  have  been  held  this  yrear  in  cele- 
bration of  the  event,  at  which  the  Emperor  himself  meant  to  be 
present,  as  his  brother,  the  late  King  Frederick  William  IV.  had 
been  present  in  1842  at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  second  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  cathedral,  to  which  he  had  been  a  munificent 
contributor.  But  in  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Archbishop  no 
such  ceremony  could  fitly  take  place,  and  it  certainly  is  a  pity 
that  what  may  be  fairly  called  an  event  of  national  and  even 
European  significance  should  have  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  final  completion  of  a  church  which  has  been  so  long  in  build- 
ing, and  the  roof  and  towers  of  which  exceed  the  height  of  any 
other  building,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  in  the  world  cannot  fail 
to  be  regarded  with  interest  by  many  who  are  neither  Germans 
nor  Roman  Catholics.  And  Cologne  lies  so  directly  on  the  high 
road  for  Continental  travellers  whether  to  Italy,  Switzerland  or 
elsewhere,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  have  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties during  recent  years  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  work.  But 
although  its  recommencement  dates  from  1842,  six  centuries  have 
elapsed,  as  was  just  now  intimated,  since  the  first  stone  was  laid. 
And  it  will  not  be  unseasonable,  now  that  the  task  is  so  nearly  com- 
pleted, to  recall  briefly  the  details  of  a  story  which  stands  alone  in 
the  annals  of  Christian  architecture,  if  not  of  architecture  altogether. 
It  is  curious  in  doing  so  to  remember  how  an  article  on  the  sub- 
joct  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
opened  with  the  "  painful  reflection  that  a  great  cathedral  can  never 
again  be  built  in  this  country."  And  yet  not  many  months  have 
passed  since  the  foundation  stone  of  a  cathedral,  not  indeed  on  the 
magnificent  scale  of  Cologne  but  designed  to  reach  no  mean  propor- 
tions, was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Truro.  The  notion  about 
cathedrals  universally  predominant  among  us  till  lately,  and  half 
sorrowfully  acknowledged  by  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  that  the 
echoes  of  the  glorious  nave  and  aisles  could  only  henceforth  be 
awakened  to  the  footsteps  of  a  small  congregation,  passing  as 
through  a  vestibule  into  the  choir  and  the  beautiful  side  chapels 
"  used  only,  if  used  at  all,  as  waste  places  for  mouldering  rubbish," 
has  now  been  effectually  dispelled,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  of 
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Almost  every  English  Cathedral  have  learnt  once  more  to  re-echo 

*ho  preaohor'a  voice  ami  the  chant*  of  an  assomblinl  multitude. 

Tho  present  Lom-Kircht  of  Cologne,  though  it  was  begun  in 
1248,  when  Frederick  II.  was  Fmperor  of  Germany  and  St.  Louis 
King  of  France,  is  not  tho  first  but  tho  third  cathedral  of  that 
ancient  city,  founded  by  tho  mother  of  Nero  as  a  Roman  colony 
mid  converted  to  Christianity  bv  t ho  mother  of  Constantino.  Of 
this  it  used  to  be  said  that     ho  who  had  not  seen  Cologne  had 
not  seen  Germany,"  although  Coleridge  dismisses  it  so  uncivilly 
in  his  familiar  couplet.    The  original  church,  said  to  have  been 
huiit  by  St.  Maternus  in  tho  first  century,  has  only  a  traditional 
reputation.    Tho  second  was  founded  in  7S5  by  Hildebold,  19th 
bishop  and  first  archbishop  of  Cologne,  but  was  not  ready  for 
consecration  till  873,  when  eleven  bishops  met  in  provincial  synod 
to  attend  tho  ceremony.    It  was,  according  to  contemporary  re- 
cords, a  stately  Byzantine  building  with  double  choirs  aud  crypts 
and  three  towers;  it  took  tiro  in  10S9,  but  was  saved— by  miracu- 
lous intervention,  as  was  commonly  reported — and  in  1248  it  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.    But  there  was  another,  and  to  tho  religious 
mind  of  that  ago  still  stronger,  reason  at  that  time  for  erecting  a 
new  and  grander  Bom-Kirchc  at  Cologne.    We  cannot  enter  here 
at  length  on  the  popular  legend  of  "  the  Three  Kings  "—better 
ltnown  to  English  readers  as  the  "Wise  Men  or  tho  Magi— who 
have  given  their  name  in  Germany  to  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
Suffice  it  to  say   that  Caspar,  Melchior,  and   Balthazar  were 
respectively  Kings  of  Tharsis,  the  land  of  myrrh,  of  Arabia,  where 
the  soil  is  ruddy  with  gold,  and  of  Saba,  where  frankincense  flows 
from  the  trees.    After  their  return  from  Bethlehem  they  were 
visited  in  their  old  age  by  St.  Thomas,  when  ho  came  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  India,  and  ho  baptized  and  ordained  them.  They 
died  soon  afterwards  and  were  buried  together,  and  many  mira- 
cles were  wrought  at  their  tomb.    Thither  came  the  devout  Em- 
press Helena  and  found  their  bones,  which  she  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople and  laid  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  but  in  later 
days  they  were  presented  to  Eustorgius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  and 
thence  Barbarossa  took  them  at  the  siege  of  Milan,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  city  of  Cologne,  where  they  were  housed 
for  the  time  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Hildebold.    But  it  was 
felt  always  that  this  was  no  fitting  shrine  for  such  precious  trea- 
sures, and  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Engelbert,  long  before  the 
fire,  the  design  of  building  a  new  cathedral  had  been  entertained. 
It  was  of  course  facilitated  not  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  city, 
but  by  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  becoming  a  popular  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Peter  was  formed  under 
papal  sanction  for  collecting  contributions.    In  1322,  just  45 
years  after  the  consecration  of  the  former  cathedral,  the  choir  of 
the  new  one,  rising  to  a  height  of  20S  feet,  was  consecrated  with 
great  solemnity  and  state,  and  began  to  be  used  for  the  services  of 
the  Church.    There  the  Elector  Palatine  Rupert  was  crowned 
Emperor  in  1400  on  the  feast  of  the  Bret  Konige  (Epiphany),  and 
there  in  1402  his  son,  the  Elector  Louis,  was  married  to  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.    But  the  building  advanced  slowly,  and  it 
was  not  till  1437,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  original  founda- 
tion, that  the  southern  tower  was  completed,  and  ready  to  receive 
the  bells  previously  bung  in  a  wooden  belfry.    Then  followed  a 
period  of  religious  decline  and  artistic  change,  not  favourable  to 
church  building  or  to  Gothic  architecture,  aud  from  1509  the  work 
seems  to  have  come  to  a  standstill  altogether,  the  north  aisles  only 
being  completed  besides  the  choir;  the  walls  of  the  south  aisles 
and  transepts  were  partly  built,  the  nave  was  not  even  begun,  the 
southern  tower  had  reached  the  height  of  170  feet,  the  northern 
tower  scarcely  showed  as  yet.    During  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  nothing  was  done  to  the  building,  but  in  the 
eighteenth  the  Chapter  exemplified  the  vile  taste  of  the  age  in  re- 
decorating, and  of  course  spoiling,  the  interior.    But  at  the  close 
of  the  century  the  Chapter  itself,  comprising  forty-six  members,  of 
whom  nearly  all  were  Dukes,  Princes,  or  Counts  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  was  dissolved  and  the  last  Prince  Archbishop,  Archduke 
Maximilian,  had  to  retire  from  his  diocese.    Soldiers  bivouacked 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  broke  ornaments  and  windows,  but  seem 
to  have  done  less  mischief  than  Cromwell's  soldiery  did  in  our 
cathedrals.    It  was  reduced  to  a  parish  church,  in  the  French 
diocese  of  Aix-la-Uhapelle,  with  three  priests  attached  to  it, 
and  Bertholet,  the  new  French   bishop,  unconsciously  added 
insult  to  injury,  when  he  gravely  advised  tho  people  to  plant 
poplar  trees  round  their  fine  Gothic  ruins  to  make  the  most 
■of  the  effect.    Napoleon  refused  even  the  scanty  pittance  asked  by 
the  citizens  of  Cologne  to  keep  the  fabric  in  repair,  and  it  became 
more  dilapidated  every  year. 

At  length  in  1819,  when  Cologne  had  again  been  restored  to 
Prussia,  the  old  crane,  which  had  for  nearly  four  centuries 
been  suspended  from  the  southern  tower,  fell  with  a  crash  which 
startled  not  only  the  ears  but  tho  consciences  of  the  citizens,  and 
they  actually  showed  their  compunction  by  erecting  a  new 
crane  in  its  place.  But  they  did  better  than  this.  Something  of 
the  "inspiring  heat"  which  prompted  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet 
kindled  their  zeal,  and  in  1824  the  work  of  repair  was  begun  in 
good  _  earnest,  and  sixteen  years  later  a  Dombau-  Verein  for 
bringing  the  original  design  to  completion  was  formed  and  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  new  King,  Frederick  William  IV.,  who 
took  the  matter  up  very  warmly,  aud  promised  an  annual  contri- 
bution of  50,000  thalers— about  8,000/.— towards  carrying  on  the 
work.  On  September  4,  1842,  nearly  six  hundred  years  after 
the  first  foundation-stone  had  been  laid,  the  King  himself  laid 
the  second,  in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  potentates,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  amid 


all  tho  grandest  musical  and  coromonial  splendours  of  Roman 
Catholic  worship.  From  that  day  forward  tho  work  proceeded 
steadily,  and  was  takon  up  as  a  matter  of  national  and  indeed  of 
European  interest.  Tho  Queen  of  England  was  among  tbo  royal 
contributors,  and  herself  assisted  to  place  a  bracket  in  tho  centre 
arch  of  tho  north  front.  Tho  present  Emperor  has  not,  wo  be- 
lieve, Shown  less  zeal  in  tho  matter  than  his  predecessor,  and  it 
is  certainly  unfortunate  that  tho  existing  religious  complications 
of  Germany  should  prevent  his  taking  as  prominent  a  part  in  tho 
consecration  of  the  completed  fabric,  as  tho  lato  King  took  in  tho 
laying  of  tho  now  foundation  stouo  somo  forty  years  ago.  Ou 
tho  architectural  and  ornamental  details  of  tho  building  wo  havo 
no  space  to  enter  here.  To  our  own  taste,  wo  must  confess, 
tho  immense  height  has  always  seemed  to  require  a  greater 
length  for  tho  due  proportion  and  effect  of  a  gothic  church. 
Nor  does  it  impress  us,  as  a  whole,  with  tho  same  awful 
solemnity  as  some  of  the  older  cathedrals,  both  in  tho  north  and 
south  of  Europe.  But  it  would  be  ungracious  at  this  moment  to 
indulge  in  criticism  in  recording  the  completion  of  what  has  been 
called  "  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  most  perfect  period  of 
Christian  architecture,"  and  which  is  unique  alike  in  its  structure 
and  in  its  history.  According  to  a  Protestant  Prussian  official, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Diillinger  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  tho 
Churches,  it  is  destined  to  be  no  less  unique  in  it3  prophetic  im- 
port. "  I  am  certain,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  time  will  come,  before 
the  newly  inserted  stones  are  mouldered,  when  a  common  Te  Deum 
will  be  sung  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne/'  Certainly  there  has 
been  something  remarkable,  and  almost  unexampled,  in  the  friendly 
co-operation  during  so  many  years  of  German  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, headed  by  their  Protestant  Sovereign,  in  carrying  this 
great  national  work  to  its  completion.  But  there  are  no_  signs  yet 
visible  of  the  Culturkampf  ending  in  a  feast  of  reconciliation  within 
the  walls  of  the  newly 'consecrated  nave.  Meanwhile  Cologne, 
which  has  been  called  "  the  Rom?  of  the  north,"  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  possessing  a  cathedral,  differing  widely  indeed  in  style,  as 
befit3  a  northern  clime,  but  not  unworthy,  for  beauty  of  detail  and 
magnificence  of  proportion,  to  take  rank  even  with  St.  Peter's. 


STEAM  LAUNCHES. 


npiIE  lamentable  accident  (if  accident  it  should  be  called)  near 
-S-  Shepperton,  just  a  week  ago,  has  brought  to  a  head  the  com- 
plaints which  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  rife  as  to  the  in- 
convenience and  danger  caused  by  steam  launches  to  every  other 
kind  of  pleasure  boat  on  the  Thames.  As  concerning  this  par- 
ticular disaster  we  are  as  yet  not  in  complete  possession  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  in  any  case  it  would  be  improper  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  on  a  matter  which,  as  we  write,  is  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
journed inquest.  It  is  already  manifest,  unfortunately,  that  this 
case  will  not  offer  any  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  collision 
cases  are  sure  to  produce  an  abundance  of  hopelessly  conflicting 
testimony.  According  to  the  one  side,  the  launch  crossed  the  river 
aud  ran  into  the  rowing  boat,  according  to  the  other  the  launch 
was  keeping  a  clear  course  at  a  speed  of  not  more  than  four  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  boat  suddenly  changed  her  course  and  ran  across 
the  launch's  bows.  On  the  one  side  nothing  is  heard  before  tho 
shock  is  imminent,  on  the  other  it  is  sworn  that  the  launch 
whistled  loudly.  The  witnesses  do  not  even  agree  as  to  the  side 
of  the  river  on  which  the  collision  happened.  Pending  the  result 
of  cross-examination  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  (as  to  which 
we  sincerely  hope  the  jurymen  will  remember  that  it  ought  to  be 
free  from  even  the  suspicion  cf  bias  or  passion,  and  that  for  a 
juryman  to  press  a  witness  with  pointed  leading  questions  is  not 
the  way  to  insure  this  effect),  wo  are  confined  to  such  reflections 
as  are  suggested  by  the  most  general  aspects  of  the  case.  One 
statement  of  a  general  kind  has  been  made  in  public, 
though  not  in  court,  which  seems  provisionally  entitled  to  credit. 
A  person  well  acquainted  with  the  crew  of  the  small  boat 
which  was  run  down  has  declared  his  conviction  that  the  dis- 
aster cannot  have  been  due  to  any  incompetence  on  their 
part.  If  this  may  be  believed,  one  consequence  of  general  ap- 
plication at  once  follows.  Whatever  may  be  shown  in  excuse 
or  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  steam  launch  will  go  to 
strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  our  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  danger 
attending  the  navigation  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames  by- 
vessels  of  this  kind.  Assume  that  no  specific  negligence  in  act 
or  omission  can  be  proved  against  the  steam  launch.  Assume 
that  she  was  competently  manned  and  guided,  which,  considering 
that  the  owner,  Mr.  Desvignes,  who  steered  himself,  is  a  builder 
of  launches  and  torpedo  boats,  and  familiar  with  the  river,  is  in 
itself  more  probable  than  the  contrary;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  fact,  officially  confirmed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday,  that  he  has  been  twice  fined  and  cautioned.  Assume 
that  no  rule  was  broken  as  to  carrying  lights  or  otherwise,  no 
practicable  look-out  wanting.  The  result,  then,  will  be  this  ;  that, 
given  a  steam  launch  and  a  rowing  boat  within  the  distance  in- 
volving risk  of  collision,  in  the  far  from  absolute  darkness  of  a 
summer  night  on  the  Thames,  the  rowing  boat  may,  without  gross 
negligence  on  either  side,  bo  cut  in  two  and  sunk,  with  loss  of  life. 
The  less  personal  fault  can  be  brought  home  to  any  one  the  greater 
is  the  risk  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  things  can  happen. 
It  needs  no  particular  experience  to  know  that  a  steam  launch 
carelessly  handled  must  be  an  extremely  dangerous  thing  on  a  river 
frequented  by  smaller  craft.    But  there  is  a  suspicion,  or  more 
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than  suspicion,  that  the  truth  goes  beyond  this  ;  and  that  no  skill 
or  care  such  as  persons  of  ordinary  competence  can  use,  or  at  all 
events  are  in  practice  likely  to  use,  will  avail  to  make  steam 
launches  otherwise  than  dangerous  on  such  a  river  as  the  Thames. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  owners  of  steam 
launches  are  by  nature  more  reckless  or  indifferent  to  the  safety  of 
their  fellow-citizens  than  other  men.  But  it  does  seem  established 
beyond  fair  question  that  when  a  man  finds  himself  master  of  a 
steam  launch  he  is  apt  to  find  recklessness  very  tempting,  or 
prudence  very  difficult.  The  luxury  of  high  speed  is  apparently 
an  enticing  one  even  in  places  where  one  cannot  conceive 
that  any  man  with  eyes  in  his  head  should  desire  to  hurry. 
And  high  speed  on  a  long  vessel  in  a  stream  abounding  in  sharp 
curves  (of  which  there  is  one  at  Shepperton,  probably  not  uncon- 
nected with  this  particular  calamity)  means  unhandiness  and  great 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  changing  the  course  on  an 
emergency  to  avoid  a  collision.  A  steam  launch  does  not  look  so 
very  long  on  the  water,  but  that  the  length  is  in  some  cases  at 
least  excessive  as  compared  with  the  width  of  the  navigable 
channel  was  clearly  shown  by  one  of  the  letters  recently  published. 
The  writer  described  the  violent  manoeuvres  of  a  launch  to  effect  a 
turning,  during  which  it  was  made  impossible  for  the  rowing  boat 
from  which  he  witnessed  them  to  do  anything  but  keep  out  of 
harm's  way  under  the  bank. 

The  rule  is  as  express  and  binding  011  the  Thames  as  on  any 
other  waters  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  steam  vessel  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  other  vessels.  If  it  were  diligently  observed  there  would  be 
nothing  to  complain  of  but  a  certain  loss  of  amenit}',  which 
of  itself  would  hardly  afford  a  just  ground  for  restrictive  action. 
But  in  practice  it  appears  that  this  is  reversed  by  the  steam 
launches,  and  other  boats  have  to  keep  clear  at  their  peril — a  state 
of  things  which  for  some  years  has  been  notorious,  but  is  not 
therefore  to  be  accepted  as  desirable  or  inevitable.  Various 
remedies  have  been  proposed ;  at  present  the  launches  are  timed 
at  the  locks,  and  their  mean  speed  may  thus  be  checked  ;  but  this 
is  little  or  no  security  against  a  dangerous  speed  at  particular 
points.  One  engineer  has  proposed  a  limitation  on  the  engine-power 
and  dimensions  of  the  screw,  so  as  to  make  excessive  speed  physi- 
cally impossible.  But  this  would  involve  a  system,  of  inspection 
difficult  to  carry  out ;  and  we  confess  that,  the  nuisance  being 
proven,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  abatement  should  not  be  more 
complete.  If  steam  launches  cannot  keep  reasonably  and  safely 
clear  of  rowing  boats  in  the  parts  of  the  Thames  where  the 
exercise  of  rowing  is  most  used  and  valued,  the  most  effectual 
way  would  be  to  clear  those  parts  of  them  altogether,  or 
at  least  to  confine  their  activity  within  much  narrower 
bounds  by  establishing  close  hours  or  other  restrictions.  One 
simple  measure  which  would  give  some  security,  together 
with  the  least  possible  ground  of  complaint,  would  be  to  forbid  any 
movement  of  steam  launches  after  dark.  But  it  is  really  not  a  case 
for  being  timid  in  repression.  There  is  no  question  of  disturbing 
vested  rights  or  fettering  lawful  industry.  It  is  only  a  balance  of 
pleasure  we  have  to  adjust  (though  we  do  not  know  why  people 
should  be  ashamed  of  taking  some  thought  for  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  life)  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  luxury  of  the  few 
should  not  outweigh  the  recreation  of  the  many.  The  question  is 
whether  a  small  minority  of  the  people  who  go  to  take  their  plea- 
sure on  the  Thames  are  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  in  a  manner 
which  interferes  with  the  pleasure  of  the  vast  majority  to  the  ex- 
tent, not  merely  of  annoyance,  but  of  danger.  Is  it  worth  while 
for  the  community  to  buy  one  kind  of  pleasure  for  one  small 
class  of  persons  at  that  price  ?  Thus  we  may  put  the  case 
if  we  only  regard  quantity  of  pleasure ;  but,  if  there  is  any 
case  in  which  the  consideration  of  quality  may  be  allowed  some 
weight,  surely  it  is  where  the  matter  at  stake  is  the  enjoyment  of 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  healthful  pastimes  known,  and  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  river  scenery  in  the  world.  And,  if 
quality  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  yet  more  manifest  that  the 
steam  launch  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  hamper  genuine  boating. 
The  sight  of  an  able-bodied  man  lounging  in  a  steam  launch  is  at 
best  nothing  for  civilization  to  be  proud  of,  and  for  those  who  love 
the  river  of  old  there  is  a  kind  of  profanation  in  it.  We  are  not 
for  returning  to  the  policy  of  attempting  to  regulate  the  sports  of 
the  people  of  England  by  a  paternal  system  of  compulsion  and 
penalties ;  but  when  a  particular  form  of  amusement  appears  to 
create  a  nuisance  to  those  who  are  pursuing  other  lawful  amuse- 
ments, we  may  fairly  consider  the  merits  of  the  amusements  them- 
selves in  determining  which  ought  to  give  way.  If  the  owners 
of  steam  launches  did  not  interfere  with  the  other  uses  of  the 
river,  nobody  would  want  to  criticize  their  taste.  As  it  is,  we 
are  free  to  say  that  their  pastime  is  an  ignoble  one,  and  the  world 
would  lose  nothing  by  its  disappearance.  But  if,  from  their  point 
of  view,  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  the  river  below  the  locks 
would  always  remain  open  to  them. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  in  favour  of  the  steam  launches,  or 
rather  of  their  owners,  that  they  are  not  commonly  navigated 
with  any  wanton  or  wilful  disregard  of  the  safety  of  rowing 
boats.  But,  if  half  the  published  complaints  may  be  believed,  this 
is  a  large  assumption.  The  persons  in  charge  of  a  steam  launch  can 
generally  despise  the  rules  of  the  river  and  the  courtesies  and 
humanities  of  life  with  practical  impunity  ;  and  the  possession  of 
such  a  power  is  but  too  likely  to  lead  to  frequent  abuse  of  it. 
Again,  it  is  possible  enough  that  the  eugineer  and  steersman  of  a 
steam  launch  may  know  very  little  of  the  rules  of  navigation  and 
nothing  of  boating,  and  may  be  incapable  of  understanding  the 
risk  and  trouble  they  impose  on  others.    Bight  or  wrong,  they 


enjoy  the  security  of  the  brazen  pot  in  collision  with  the 
earthen  one,  and  the  nature  of  things  fails  to  provide  a 
self-acting  _  penalty  for  ignorance.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
ignorance  is  hardly  less  culpable  than  wilful  misconduct.  We 
have  said  nothing  of  the  damage  to  the  banks,  which  is  believed 
to  be  a  serious  matter,  nor  yet  of  the  claim  of  the  public,  apart 
from  the  enjoyment  of  rowing,  to  have  the  upper  Thames  kept 
reasonably  free  from  the  noise  and  disfigurement  of  steam  vessels. 
These  are  minor  points,  but  they  all  tell  the  same  way.  As  for 
legislation,  our  impression  is  that  the  Conservators  have  sufficient 
powers  already,  so  far  as  making  regulations  is  concerned  ;  but  the 
power  of  enforcing  them  has  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  be  "  altogether  inadequate  to  prevent  mischief."  At  present  the 
maximum  penalty  is  $1.,  and  that  is  seldom  inflicted.  If  the  Board 
of  Trade  chose  to  take  up  the  matter  strongly,  a  short  Bill  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Conservators  in  this  respect  might  possibly 
be  got  through  before  the  rising  of  Parliament ;  but  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  Session,  and  in  the  face  of  the  many  per- 
plexed matters  to  be  dealt  with  at  home  and  abroad,  this  is  hardly 
to  be  looked  for.  One  thing  we  have  lately  observed  which  seems 
in  the  meantime  a  fair  subject  of  administrative  action.  Divers 
hoardings  and  blank  walls  in  London  are  adorned  with  the  bills 
of  a  Company  who  "  threaten  and  intend,"  as  the  old  Chancery 
pleadings  used  to  say,  to  put  on  the  river  between  Kingston  and 
Oxford  a  large  passenger  steamer  carrying  something  near  two 
hundred  persons.  Pledges  of  competence  and  care  may  doubtless 
be  more  easily  exacted  from  the  managers  of  such  a  concern  than 
from  the  owners  of  private  launches  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  conducted  without  the  gravest  inconvenience  to  other 
craft.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that,  until  order  be  taken  in  the 
matter  by  some  more  general  provision,  at  least  this  new  monster 
may  be  restrained  from  adding  to  the  perils  of  the  Thames  ? 


JESUIT  THEORIES  OF  TOLERATION'. 

A CORRESPONDENCE  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Times  on  the  "  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  "  has  an  interest  be- 
yond that  of  the  particular  question  which  prompted  it — the 
attitude  of  the  French  Jesuits  and  clergy  generally  towards  the 
Republic.  The  larger  question  however  arises  so  directly  out  of 
the  lesser  one  that  we  shall  best  indicate  its  bearings  by  briefly 
retracing  the  line  of  argument  followed  by  "  L.  M.  Ii."  who  opens 
the  correspondence  and  the  Abbo  Martin,  "  Professor  [of  what  is 
not  explained]  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris/'  who  replies  to 
him.  "  L.  M.  II.,"  who  writes  in  a  courteous  and  temperate 
manner,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  any  spirit  of 
Protestant  narrowness  or  bigotry,  professes  to  give  the  result  of 
recent  conversations  held  with  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  regular 
and  secular,  in  various  parts  of  France  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent "  persecution."  All  were  agreed — as  was  natural — in  denounc- 
ing the  action  of  the  Government,  but  they  were  also,  it  seems, 
agreed  in  admitting  that  the  Government  was  acting,  from  its  own 
point  of  view,  in  self-defence,  though  they  denied  its  right  to  do 
so.  Between  the  present  "  Atheistical  "  Republic  and  all  friends 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  afterwards  explained  to  include  all  friends 
of  the  Church,  there  can  only  be  war  to  the  knife.  This  would, 
it  was  freely  allowed,  be  the  temper  fostered  in  the  alumni  trained 
in  Jesuit  colleges,  and  it  found  expression  the  other  day  in  the 
enthusiastic  chants  of  a  number  of  Jesuit  pupils  from  the  province; 
of  Toulouse  who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  But  more  than 
this  is  allowed  in  the  following  significant  passage :  — 

"  We  freely  admit,"  they  added,  "  that  if  the  Roman  Church  could 
dominate,  its  principles  must  lead  it  to  treat  its  politico-religious  oppo- 
nents in  the  like  way.  But  we  claim  freedom  for  ourselves  in  every  country 
which  professes  to  base  its  government  and  institutions  upon  political  and 
religious  freedom,  while  our  own  principles  forbid  us  to  allow  such  freedom 
to  others,  wherever  we  have  power  to  carry  our  principles  into  practice." 

Nobody  of  course  can  fairly  be  surprised  that  not  only  the- 
Jesuits  but  the  whole  bodjr  of  French  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  irritated  by  the  present  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  wisdom  and  justice  of  which  has  been  very  gener- 
ally disputed  by  its  English  critics  of  every  school  of  political 
thought.  We  can  hardly  even  wonder  that  they  should  see- 
in  it  "  a  war,  a  persecution  against  religion  itself,"  the  real 
aim  of  which  is  "  to  uproot  the  Christian  religion  in  France." 
In  further  proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  cutting  down  of  epis- 
copal salaries,  the  secularization  of  municipal  schools  and  of  chari- 
table administration,  and  other  details  of  recent  policy.  This 
dread  unites  in  a  common  antagonism  to  the  Repubtic  those  who 
have  not  usually  many  common  sympathies.  The  parish  cures 
freely  admit  that  the  work  of  religious  orders  often  clashes  with 
their  own  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  their  number  cur- 
tailed and  their  action  modified,  but  in  the  present  conflict  they 
hold  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  Orders  assailed  to  be 
identified  with  their  own.  And  hence  must  be  explained  the- 
transference,  if  correctly  reported,  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  to  mem- 
bers of  the  secular  clergy,  in  order  to  escape  suppression. 

There  remains  however  the  grave  question,  touched  on  in 
our  previous  extract,  to  which  "  L.  M.  H."  returns  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter.  Are  those  who  protest  against  "  perse- 
cution "  raising  a  one-sided  cry,  or  are  they  prepared  honestly 
to  abide  by  the  principle  which  they  invoke  in  their  own 
defence  and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by  in. 
the  matter  of  liberty  of  conscience,  teaching,  and  worship? 
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Not  many  yours  ago  thoro  wore  Roman  Catholics  of  nanio  mid 
position  both  in  France  and  England,  aud  perhaps  elsewhere 
.also,  who  would  frankly  have  answered  in  tho  ntlirmativo,  and 

would  havo  meant  what  they  said.  Laoordaire  and  Mfonta- 
lenibort  arc  referrod  to  as  typical  examples,  lint  tho  writer  com- 
plains that  ho  can  get  no  such  answer  now,  and  ho  cites  two  recent 
cases  in  evidence  of  tho  authoritative  sanction  of  B  very  different 
spirit.  During  tho  last  few  years  liberty  of  worship  and  teaching 
has  been  constantly  asked  for  by  tho  few  hundred  German  Protest* 
ants  in  tho  little  principality  of  Monaco,  and  it  has  always  been 
refused,  though  a  word  from  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  or 
laity  of  Franco  would  havo  gained  it  for  them.  Then  again  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  Stato  vehemently  protestod  only  the  other 
day  against  the  sale  of  a  site  for  an  Anglican  church  within  the 
•walls  of  Rome.  To  the  latter  point  it  might  bo  plausibly  replied 
that  tho  official  protest  was  probably  little  more  than  a  formal 
carrying  out  of  the  traditions  of  tho  Curia,  while  even  under 
the  rule  of  Pius  IX.  the  English  were  allowed  to  have  a  church 
of  their  own  without  tho  walls,  the  distinction  apparently  being 
one  without  any  very  intelligible  difference,  But  even  so  the 
traditions  of  the  Curia  must  be  held  to  bear  witness  to  an 
assumed  principle,  and  it  is  the  more  noteworthy  that  it  should 
have  been  thought  necessary  publicly  to  reaffirm  it,  even  if  only  as 
a  formality,  in  the  name  of  a  pontiff  who  is  known  to  be  person- 
ally a  man  of  statesmanlike  temper  and  liberal  views.  But 
"L.  M.  II."  does  not  conline  himself  to  inferences  from  public  acts. 
He  appeals  also  to  the  direct  testimony  of  his  French  interlo- 
cutors : — 

My  pri»st  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  smile  at  this  view,  and  frankly 
avow  their  Church  cannot  stand  it.  They  say  the  school  of  Montalembert 
and  Laoordaire  is  a  tiling  of  the  past;  that  they  are  now  counted  not  good 
Catholics;  that  Home,  by  the  Syllabus,  has  put  down  such  notions;  that  if 
among  their  present  ecclesiastical  leaders  there  be  any  who  share  such  ideas, 
they  dare  not  utter  them,  knowing  the  prompt  condemnation  they  would 
incur.  Hence,  they  only  repeat  what  I  said  above,  "  We  must  claim  free- 
dom for  ourselves  in  free  countries,  but  we  must  avow  that  our  own  prin- 
ciples forbid  us  to  grant  it  to  others,  if  we  can  avoid  so  doing."  This  gives  a 
sad,  hopeless  outlook  to  the  present  conflict  in  France. 

We  cannot  of  course  tell  exactly  how  far  these  "priest  friends" 
are  qualified  to  speak  for  their  brethren  generally,  but  it  does 
indeed  "  give  a  sad,  hopeless  outlook  to  the  present  conflict  in 
France,"  if  religious  intolerance  on  the  one  hand  is  to  be  pitted 
against  irreligious  intolerance  on  the  other,  and  there  is  an  equal 
indisposition  on  both  sides  to  "  harmonize  faith  and  freedom,  reli- 
gion and  country."  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Syllabus,  whatever 
its  precise  authority — and  the  whole  Ultramontane  school  regard  it  as 
an  infallible  pronouncement — does  emphatically  condemn  the  views 
of  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  and  that  the  latter  especially  was 
denounced  after  his  death  in  no  measured  terms  by  the  late  Pope, 
and  even  refused  the  customary  observance,  to  which  he  had  an 
official  claim,  of  a  solemn  Requiem  at  Rome.  That  the  Jesuits 
have  from  the  first  consistently  maintained  the  principle  of  perse- 
cution is  well  known  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  remember,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Order  came  into  existence  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Re- 
formation struggle,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  combating  the 
enemies  of  the  Papacy,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  leading 
Reformers,  without  a  single  exception,  maintained  a3  strenuously 
the  theory  of  persecution,  and  carried  it  out  in  practice,  so  far  as 
they  had  the  opportunity.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  Jesuits,  as 
was  abundantly  shown  in  Janus,  still  uphold  in  all  its  fulness  the 
persecuting  doctrine  they  started  with,  and  that  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  to  convert  Jesuit  doctrine 
into  the  accredited  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Leo  XIII.  is  known  to  be  no  admirer  of  the  Order,  as  neither  is  he 
an  admirer  of  the  fatal  policy  of  his  predecessor,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  will  be  able  materially  to  remould  the  damnosa  hcere- 
■ditas  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  him. 

On  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  "L.  M.  H.'s  "  long  letter  in 
the  Times,  it  was  answered  at  almost  equal  length  by  the  Abbe" 
Martin,  who  claims  to  speak  the  mind  of  the  French  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular.  And  we  turned  to  his  letter  with  some  curi- 
osity to  see  how  he  would  deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
His  method  of  treating  it  disappointed  but  did  not  surprise  us. 
As  to  mere  abstract  political  opinions  he  is  very  explicit,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  speaks  from  knowledge.  He  declares  for  himself 
and  for  "  the  immense  majority  of  the  clergy  in  France" — as  he 
had  already  asserted  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — that 
they  are  "  neither  Legitimist,  nor  Orleanist,  nor  Imperialist,  nor 
Republican,"  but  are  equally  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  form  of 
Government  that  will  guarantee  them  "  order  and  peace."  Iu  this 
he  does  but  represent  what  has  been  for  nearly  a  century  past  the 
normal  attitude  of  his  Church,  which  cares  little  for  rival  forms 
of  Government,  as  such,  so  long  as  its  own  interests  are  secured. 
And  it  is  true  also,  as  he  argues,  that  a  priesthood,  like  the 
French,  mainly  recruited  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  is  not 
likely  to  be  particularly  addicted  to  aristocratic  sentiments  or 
leanings.  But  if  the  Abbe"  pointedly  disclaims  any  abstract 
political  preferences,  he  is  no  less  explicit  in  denouncing  in  the 
concrete  "  such  a  Republic  as  is  at  this  moment  disgracing  France," 
and  he  goes  on  to  intimate  in  pretty  strong  terms  that  its  misdeeds 
cannot  but  prejudice  the  cause  of  Republicanism  itself:— 

And  will  any  one  say  that  the  Republic  itself,  considered  as  a  form  of 
government,  is  not  damaged  by  passing  events  ?  One  must  be  very  simple 
not  to  see  it.  Here  is  a  form  of  government  which  appears  in  France  now 
for  the  third  time.  Twice  already  it  has  plunged  the  country  in  shame 
and  desolation,  has  deluged  it  with  blood  and  covered  it  with  ruins  ;  and 
people  wonder  that  there  are  those  who  feel  alarmed  when  they  see  it  for 


i ho  third  tlmo  falling  into  t  hi  same  orrorH.  They  wonder  Ihat  Hie  clergy 
of  ranee  has  not  forgotten  the  inasnacrcs  of  the  Cannes  or  »t'  tho  Abbey, 
the  Noyttdn of  Nantes,  the  dungeons  and  the  guillotine!  They  wonder 
that  in  the  presence  of  men  who  swe'ir  by  Cnrnol,  by  Carrie^  by  DsntOD, 
and  by  Uobespiorro  the  clergy  exhibit  iineusinwt.t ;  first  on  account  of  ih'j 
Republicans,  and  secondly  on  account  of  the  Republic.    What  naiucli  1 

On  theso  points  tho  Abbe  .Martin  speaks  plainly  enough,  and  his 
remarks  offer  no  special  ground  for  criticism.  He  next  proceeds 
to  deal  with  "  L.M.  1  l.'s"  estimate  of  tho  viewsof  tho  French  clergy 
OB  liberty  of  conscience  and  persecution,  against  which  he  records 
a  "solemn  and  categorical  protest,"  as  an  entire  misrepresentation 
of  what  they  really  think.  Ho  adds  that  "  they  do  in  fact  ask  for 
liberty  on  behalf  of  all  opinions  which  aro  not  directly  at  vari- 
anco  with  reason  and  the  natural  conscience,"  and  are  ready  to 
grant  to  others  the  liberty  they  claim  for  themselves.  Tho  exact 
force  of  his  limiting  clauso  about  reason  and  conscience,  which  is 
several  times  repeated  and  emphasized,  is  not  very  clear,  for  we 
are  told  soon  afterwards  that,  while  in  the  English  Parliament 
there  is  only  one  Bradlaugh,  the  French  "  House  of  Deputies  and 
Senate  are  tilled  with  Bradlaughs,"  aud  nobody  desires  to  turn 
tbem  out,  though  the  clergy  do  not  vote  for  them.  Yet  we  had 
been  assured  before  that  the  clergy  hate  the  existing  Republic,  not 
qua  Republic  but  because  they  hate  "  the  Republicans  who  crowd 
the  Parliament."  Does  not  the  Abb6  mean  that  they  acquiesce  in 
a  "  Parliament  full  of  Bradlaughs,"  just  as  they  acquiesce  in  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty  for  all  opinions,  simply  because  it 
would  be  useless  under  present  circumstances  to  contend  •  against 
either?  If  he  means  that  they  accept  the  principle  itself,  as 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  accepted  it,  he  has  entirely  failed 
to  meet  the  startling  testimonies  to  tho  contrary  adduced  by 
the  writer  he  had  set  himself  to  refute.  To  say  that  there 
is  a  persecuting  tendency  among  French  Liberals  who  just  now 
are  in  the  ascendent,  may  be  quite  true,  and  is  freely  admitted  by 
"  L.  M.  H."  The  question  is  whether  their  present  victims,  if 
their  relative  positions  were  reversed,  would  not  deal  to  others  the 
measure  they  so  bitterly  resent  having  dealt  to  themselves.  And 
on  this  point  the  Abbe  throws  little  fresh  light.  His  opponent's 
argument  from  Monaco  is  met,  or  rather  evaded,  in  a  rambling 
paragraph  about  "  the  famous  Mr.  Bradlaugh,"  so  absurdly 
irrelevant  that  it  reads  like  a  longwinded  and  clumsy  attempt  at 
jocosity.  The  Cardinal  Secretary's  protest  against  the  new 
Anglican  Church  in  Rome  is  passed  over  in  silence.  In  short, 
when  he  is  concerned  with  the  political  sentiments  of  the  French 
clergy,  and  their  grounds  for  disliking  the  present  regime,  the 
Abbe  Martin  speaks  freely  and  intelligibly,  and  with  every  appear- 
ance of  being  well  informed  ;  in  dealing  with  the  graver  question  of 
their  true  estimate  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  he 
seems  to  write  under  constraint — as  having  the  fear  of  the 
Syllabus,  or  of  its  popular  exponents  before  his  eyes  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  arrive  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  his  meaning.  Most  likely  he 
has  never  cared  to  analyse  it  too  closely  in  his  own  mind.  But 
the  French  Catholics  may  rest  assured  that  the  sympathy  felt  in 
many  quarters  with  their  protests  against  the  "  persecution "  to 
which  they  are  subjected  is  seriously  prejudiced  by  this  hesita- 
tion, or  worse  than  hesitation,  on  their  part — and  not  on  their 
part  only — to  accept  frankly  and  unreservedly  in  their  dealings  with' 
others  the  principle  to  which  they  so  eagerly  appeal  in  their  own 
defence.  We  do  not  say  that  this  excuses  the  policy  of  their  ad- 
versaries ;  that  is  no  true  toleration  which  has  not  learnt  to  tolerate 
the  intolerant.  But  it  explains  what  it  does  not  excuse.  If  the 
eloquent  protests  of  Montalembert  against  the  Inquisition  and  the 
dragonnades  are  condemned  as  heterodox,  and  he  himself  is  thrust 
aside  as  "  not  a  good  Catholic,"  we  cam  hardly  wonder,  though  we 
may  deplore  it,  if  those  now  in  power  in  France  take  their  orthodox 
countrymen  at  their  word,  and  seek  forcibly  to  suppress  while  they 
have  the  opportunity  those  whose  avowed  principles,  if  the 
tables  were  turned,  would  prove  fatal  to  themselves. 


IMPOVERISHED  LANDLORDS. 


MANY  ladies,  on  taking  their  first  drive  after  arriving  in 
London  for  the  present  season,  found  the  houses  of  a  number 
of  their  friends  shut  up,  with  "  To  be  let  furnished  "  printed  on 
notices  affixed  to  the  windows ;  and  on  looking  in  their  Red  Books 
for  the  addresses  of  such  of  their  acquaintances  as  usually  take 
houses  for  the  season,  there  were  none  to  be  found.  "  Where  are 
the  So-and-sos  ?  "  was  a  question  constantly  heard,  with  the  usual 
answer  that  they  were  not  coming  up  to  town  this  season,  or  that 
they  were  going  to  hotels  or  lodgings.  Instead  of  the  fashionable 
papers  being  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  balls  and  banquets 
given  by  great  people,  it  is  far  more  common  to  find  notices  that 
"  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Rabbitborough  have  left  Boodle's 
Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  for  Shortrent  Castle,  Poorshire,"  or  that 
"  Lord  and  Lady  Narrowphile  have  left  England  for  a  lengthened 
tour  on  the  Continent."  There  are  comparatively  few  balls,  horses^ 
are  not  selling  well  at  Tattersall's,  there  are  fewer  smart  carri- 
ages than  usual  in  the  Park,  and  tradespeople  are  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  flatness  of  the  season.  Heartrending  stories  arei 
circulated  about  reduced  rents,  aud  many  hapless  Irishmen  say 
that  they  are  receiving  no  rents  at  all.  Altogether,  good  society 
declares  itself  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  It  would  seem  that 
Rotten  Row  is  filled  with  beggars,  that  the  Clubs  are  little  better 
than  casual  wards,  and  that  the  hospitable  have  to  feed  the 
hungry,  without  expecting  to  receive  from  them  again.    We  have' 
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been  much  preached  at  for  some  years  about  pauperization  ;  and  it 
now  appears  that  one  of  the  most  pauperizing  of  influences  is  the 
possession  of  a  large  landed  estate. 

We  always  entertain  a  respectful  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  we  are  painfully  alive  to  the  fact  that  very  many  landlords  are 
suffering  serious  and  most  trying  losses  through  non-payment  or 
reduction  of  rents,  the  bankruptcy  of  tenants,  and  unlet  farms. 
Most  manfully  too,  in  many  cases,  are  the  landowners  facing  their 
losses,  and  putting  themselves  to  great  personal  inconveniences  in 
order  to  help  their  hard-striving  tenants.    Large  houses  are  shut 
up,  summer  trips  are  relinquished,  and  backs  are  turned  on  tempt- 
ing purchases.    Hard-hit  British  landlords  have  faced  their  diffi- 
culties with  the  pluck  for  which  their  race  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished, and  an  amount  of  good  feeling  has  been  shown 
■which  goes  far  to  prove  that  there  is  still  some  sort  of  feudal 
attachment  existing  between  landlords  and  tenants.    All  such 
distressed  landowners  as  these  fairly  come  under  the  category  of 
deserving  poor.    Unfortunately,  however,  among  impoverished 
landlords,  as  among  other  descriptions  of  poor  people,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  imposition ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  cases  which 
are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Mendicity  Society.     Much  as 
we  sympathize  with  landowners  who  are  hardly  pressed  and  in- 
convenienced through  the  loss  of  their  rents,  we  feel  little  pity 
for  those  who  are  taking  advantage  of  trifling  losses  to  pose 
as  martyrs.    To  follow  the  fashion  is  the  vital  principle  of 
good  society ;   but  fashions  are  sometimes  inconvenient.  To 
obtain  the  services  of  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  for  the  amusement 
of  one's  friends  at  an  evening  party,  to  collect  pictures,  china, 
and  old  armour,  to  drive  perfectly  matched  teams,  to  belong  to 
White's  or  Arthur's,  are  all  fashions  which  for  various  reasons 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  follow.     Just  at  present,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  happens  to  be  a  fashion  which  is  far  more  easily 
complied  with.    It  is  the  correct  thing  now  to  be  poor,  and  most 
people  will  lind  little  difficulty  in  accommodating  themselves 
to  this  fashion.    Not  unfrequently  the  profession  of  shortness  of 
funds  is  honest  and  genuine  enough  ;  but  then  this  sudden  osten- 
tation of  poverty  implies  previous  wealth,  which  is  sometimes 
purely  imaginary.    The  public  again  are  left  to  infer  that  the  man 
who  is  at  present  suffering  from  a  temporary  reduction  of  rents 
will  be  a  rich  man  when  his  farms  are  re-let  and  his  tenants  are 
able  to  pay  their  usual  rents.  Surely  if  a  landlord,  who  apparently 
enjoys  plenty  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  complains  bitterly 
of  temporary  destitution,  his  acquaintance  must  be  worth  culti- 
vating, as  he  is  evidently  a  perfect  Croesus  in  ordinary  times.  It 
would  be  natural  to  argue  in  this  way,  but  experience  has  proved 
the  futility  of  such  reasoning.     The  truth   is  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  people  who  take  houses  for  the  season  in  London 
depend  for  the  most  part  on  incomes  derived  from  land.  The 
owners  of  estates,  if  they  have  no  other  property,  lind  their 
incomes  so  frequently  diminished  through  farm  buildings,  cottages, 
and  other  estate  improvements,  that  even  if  they  have  tolerable 
rent-rolls,  they  seldom  find  any  available  cash  for  London  dissipa- 
tion. The  owners,  too,  of  moderate  estates  are  so  often  burdened  with 
large  country  houses  and  heavy  local  expenses  and  responsibilities, 
that  their  large  expenditure  at  home  leaves  too  narrow  a  margin 
to  allow  of  the  cost  of  a  London  season  on  a  scale  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  their  social  position.   Setting  aside,  therefore,  very  well- 
acred  proprietors,the  country  gentlemen  who  annually  take  London 
houses  during  May,  June,  and  July  are  generally  men  who  have 
small  estates  and  comfortable  incomes  from  other  sources.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  a  man  who  receives  several  thousands  a  year  from 
personal  property,  and  but  a  few  hundreds  from  land,  professes 
himself  terribly  impoverished  because  he  has  been  obliged  to  allow 
his  tenants  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  their  rents,  we  venture  to 
think  him  rather  a  humbug.    We  allow  that  it  must  be  very  un- 
pleasant to  a  man  who  has  five  thousand  a  year  to  have  his  income 
reduced  by  fifty  pounds ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  deserves  on 
that  account  to  be  classed  among  the  suffering  poor.  We  feel  even 
less  sympathy  for  such  a  person  when  he  makes  his  comparatively 
trifliug  loss  an  excuse  for  spending  the  season  in  an  hotel 
instead  of  taking  a  house,  and  expecting  his  friends  to  enter- 
tain him,  while  he  saves  himself  the  trouble  and  expense  of  hospi- 
tality on  the  plea  of  temporary  poverty;  nor  can  we  justify  him 
for  refusing  to  contribute  to  charities  or  beneficial  undertakings  on 
the  same  grounds.     Some  clever  people  of  this  sort  manage 
to  obtain  as  much  commiseration  as  others  who  have  lost  a 
tenth  of  their  entire  income.    There  are  some,  too,  who  are  not 
above  stinting  their  children,  or  even  facing  their  wives'  anger  or 
sorrow,  on  the  strength  of  their  diminutive  agricultural  losses. 
That  people  in  general  had  a  few  years  ago  acquired  a  habit  of 
living  up  to,  if  not  beyond,  their  incomes,  is  true  enough ;  but  that 
fact  doss  not  justify  parsimony  or  false  pretences.   We  honour  men 
who  wish  to  reduce  their  expenditure  within  moderate  limits,  or  to 
save,  if  need  be,  for  those  who  are  to  follow  them;  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  affect  losses  which  are  purely  imaginary.  Those 
who  have  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land  too  commonly  labour  under 
the  impression  that  their  little  estates  give  them  great  diguity  in 
their  own  counties  and  an  important  social  position  in  the  metro- 
polis.   Of  these  dignities  and  positions  they  are  both  proud  and 
jealous,  and  they  would  be  much  annoyed  if  they  knew  that  any 
of  their  acquaintances  were  unaware  of  them.    Not  to  have  lost 
money  during  the  last  few  months  practically  means  to  have  no 
landed  property  ;  so  it  is  essential  for  the  English  gentleman,  real 
or  pinchbeck,  to  be  Buffering  from  a  reduction  in  his  income.  To 
have  lost  money  through  lowered  rents  and  unlet  farms  means  to 


have  much  landed  property;  and  consequently  there  are  many 
who  are  ready  to  act  the  part  of  heavily-mulcted  landlords. 

Seriously  as  landlords  have  suffered  through  the  agricultural 
depression,  at  the  late  general  election  there  was  no  lack  of  them 
as  candidates  for  Parliament ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  alleged 
impecuniosity,  more  money  than  usual  is  believed  to  have 
been  spent  in  persuading  electors.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
money  at  present,  people  seem  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
art^  of  making  a  selfish  use  of  what  little  is  left.  Indeed 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  large  number  of  landowners 
who  are  at  present  bemoaning  their  poverty  generally  manage 
to  get  a  thing  if  they  particularly  want  it.  With  those  who 
have  really  Jost  money,  something  of  course  has  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, but  it  is  seldom  anything  that  they  very  particularly  care 
about.  It  is  in  the  item  of  charities  perhaps  that  the  greatest 
economy  is  practised,  for  in  this  matter  a  ready  and  simple  means 
of  retrenchment  is  afforded,  and  those  who  do  not  let  their  right 
hand  know  what  their  left  hand  doeth  may  make  up  small  defici- 
encies in  income  by  abstaining  from  any  natural  inclinations 
towards  liberality.  Many  large  landowners  who  have  been  obliged 
to  make  returns  on  their  rents  ajre  not  really  much  poorer  than 
usual,  because,  when  they  were  receiving  "full  rents,  they  ex- 
pended large  sums  on  expensive  and  unnecessary  adornments 
to  farms,  enclosures,  and  plantations,  whereas  now  they  only 
lay  out  such  money  on  their  estates  as  may  be  absolutely  needful. 
It  is  natural  that  owners  of  landed  property  should  consider  their 
own  losses  in  a  more  serious  light  than  those  of  proprietors  of 
stocks  and  bonds ;  but  they  certainly  receive  more  sympathy  in 
their  distress,  and  somehow  or  other  their  complaints  are  more 
tolerated  than  those  of  the  owners  of  depreciated  personal  pro- 
perty. He  who  goes  about  deploring  that  he  has  farms  on  his- 
hands,  and  that  he  is  not  receiving  full  rents,  is  not  thought  a  bore, 
but  is  treated  with  respectful  sympathy  ;  but  if  a  man  tells  every- 
body he  meets  that  he  has  lost  four  or  five  thousand  pounds 
in  a  Gas  Company  or  in  Bolivian  bonds,  people  have  an  idea  that 
it  serves  him  right,  and  so  feel  little  pity  for  him.  We  fail  to  see 
why  there  should  be  any  disgrace  in  loss  of  money  in  personal 
securities,  if  it  is  rather  honourable  than  otherwise  to  suffer  loss 
as  a  landowner ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  such  is  the  con- 
ventional sentiment,  although  few  people  would  care  to  own  it  in 
so  many  words. 

There  are  landlords  who  live  so  closely  up  to  their  incomes  in 
times  of  prosperity  that  even  a  slight  reduction  in  their  rents 
hampers  them  seriously,  while  others  who  have  suffered  far 
greater  losses  are  not  affected  at  all  as  regards  their  personal 
expenditure,  because  the  wide  margin  which  they  always  leave 
between  income  and  outlay  is  not  half  obliterated.  It  is  therefore 
far  from  being  the  case  that  those  landowners  who  are  most  em- 
barrassed have  suffered  the  largest  proportional  losses  of  income, 
although  they  usually  meet  with  the  largest  amount  of  sympathy. 
It  is  accordingly  very  difficult  to  know  who  do  and  who  do  not 
deserve  pity  among  the  many  owners  of  the  soil  who  are  bemoan- 
ing their  impoverishment.  As  a  rule,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  who  cry  the 
loudest  are  the  most  hurt.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are  the  most 
hurt,  it  is  not  because  they  have  suffered  the  largest  proportional 
reduction  in  their  rents.  Few  fashions  are  of  long  duration, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  fashion  of  poverty  will 
soon  pass  away,  like  others,  and  then  it  will  again  become 
the  fashion  to  affect  wealth.  In  the  meantime,  landowners 
who  are  complaining  or  sulking  may  profitably  meditate  upon 
the  losses  and  the  ruin  of  many  of  their  tenants.  Where  the 
landlord  has  to  deny  himself  a  few  extra  luxuries,  the  poor 
farmer  has  often  to  give'up  comforts  which  are  very  little  short 
of  necessaries.  We  heartily  sympathize  with  the  genuine  suffer- 
ings of  impoverished  landowners,  but  we  recommend  them  to  take 
consolation  from  comparing  their  sorrows  with  those  of  their 
tenants. 


CRICKET. 

npiIE  Rugby  and  Marlborough  match  is  almost  the  last  event 
J-  of  the  season  at  Lord's  which  has  any  public  interest.  We 
may  therefore  use  it  as  au  occasion  for  some  more  or  less  de- 
sultory reminiscences  and  criticisms  of  the  play  since  the  Univer- 
sity match.  The  Rugby  and  Marlborough  contest  is  not  a  fashion- 
able affair  ;  but,  not  the  less,  or  rather  all  the  more,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  spectacle.  The  lookers-on  look  on  in  real  earnest,  and 
devote  very  little  time  to  lunching  ;  none  at  all  to  the  criticism  of 
costumes.  The  cries  with  which  old  boys  express  their  interest, 
their  delight,  or  their  dismay,  are  almost  as  loud  as  anything  one 
hears  from  the  vast  throng  that  circles  the  ground  when  Eton 
meets  Harrow.  The  cricket  displayed  this  year,  though  the 
match  proved  to  be  one-sided,  was  more  free  and  brilliant  than 
that  shown  by  the  more  famous  schools.  The  batting  of  Eton  this 
year  was  exceedingly  "  pokey,"  the  boys'  elbows  seemed  to  be  fas- 
tened to  their  sides.  No  doubt  two  very  damp  seasons  of  untrust- 
worthy wickets  explain  the  lack  of  dash,  and  the  caution  which 
occasionally  degenerated  into  timidity.  There  was  no  such  coy  re- 
luctance to  hit  in  the  Rugby  Eleven.  Most  of  the  boys  had 
played  at  Lord's  before  ;  their  captain,  Mr.  Leslie,  had  played  three 
or  four  times  ;  and  almost  all  were  really  young  men  rather  than 
boys.  The  Marlborough  Eleven,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  little 
more  than  children  beside  their  big  opponents.    Mr.  E.  E.  Steel, 
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a  most  artful  little  bowler,  who  may  sotne  day  rival  his  brother,  is 

Olio  of  llie  youngest,  pin  vers  wo  liavo  overseen  at  Lord's.  In  a 
match  where  weight  and  experience  and  tho  confidence  given  by 
a  neatly  unbroken  series  of  victories  wore  all  on  one  side,  it  was 
natural  to  sympathize  with  tho  forlorn  pluck  of  tho  Marlborough 
bovs.  The  enemy  was  far  too  strong  for  them.  Mr.  Leslie  got 
ninety-one  runs,  and  Mr.  Cave  also  hit  very  freely  for  his  thirty- 
three.  Too  many  catches  were  missed  ;  and,  if  ever  the  Rugby 
bovs  play  for  either  University,  they  will  find  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
hit  up  to  log.  They  did  so  with  impunity  against  Marlborough  ; 
but  it  is  another  thing  when  men  like  Game,  or  Pulman,  or 
Webbe,  or  Hirst  are  fielding  near  the  ropes.  The  Marlborough 
point  stopped  some  extremely  hard  hits,  and  was  often  applauded. 
The  holding  of  Mr.  Tathaiu  was  also  admirable.  Wo  have  already 
praised  Mr.  Steel's  bowling ;  after  puzzling  Mr.  Leslie  with  three 
balls  in  an  over,  he  bowled  him  with  the  fourth,  and  just  pre- 
vented him  from  making  his  hundred.  But  it  was  Mr.  Leaf,  wo 
think,  who  performed  the  neatest  trick.  Ho  gave  the  batsman 
three  balls  a  little  wide  of  the  off-stump,  and  all  twisting  from 
leg.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  sending  a  catch,  the  batsman 
prudently  left  these  alone,  a  plan  learned  from  experience  of  Mr.  D. 
Buchanan's  bowling.  The  next  ball  pitched  on  the  same  spot,  but 
■with  the  opposite  break  on  it,  so  that  when  the  batter  once  more 
tried  masterly  inaction,  his  oil-bail  was  neatly  removed.  This 
was  really  artistic,  and  reminded  the  pleased  spectators  of  a  similar 
ruse  by  which  Mr.  Fenton  Miles  once  overcame  the  defence  of 
Jupp.  The  batting  of  Mr.  Bowden  Smith  and  Mr.  Walrond  was 
very  good  and  steady,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  those  old  Rugby 
names  so  well  represented.  The  two  innings  in  which  Marl- 
borough only  obtained  ninety-nine  runs  do  not  call  for  much 
remark.  Mr,  Leaf  played  well  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  style  for 
his  twenty-one,  and  Mr.  Hill's  free  and  graceful  manner  seems  full 
of  promise.  Mr.  Steel  had  been  unfortunately  hurt  in  the  Rugby 
innings,  when  three  fielders  ran  to  the  same  catch  and  fell  in  a 
heap  on  the  ground.  The  bowling  of  Mr.  Arnold  (left  hand)  and 
Mr.  Hirst  was  very  straight,  and  the  Marlborough  batting- 
was  not  calculated  to  alarm  or  demoralize  the  bowlers.  The 
fielding  of  Rugby,  and  the  wicket-keeping  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
recalled  the  excellent  performance  of  Harrow  and  of  Mr.  M.  Kemp. 
Marlborough  must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  success  of  such  power- 
ful opponents.  Rugby  is  probably  good  enough  to  play  any  school 
this  year.  Charterhouse  is  apparently  very  strong  in  batting,  as 
the  boys  scored  over  two  hundred  aud  fifty  against  Midwinter, 
Rylott,  and  Flowers.  Midwinter  is  bowling  with  great  success 
this  season,  and  Rylott  is,  or  used  to  be,  very  dangerous  to  Elevens 
unaccustomed  to  the  best  professional  bowling.  For  some  years 
Rugby  has  scarcely  contributed  her  due  proportion  to  the  Uni- 
versity Elevens,  but  we  may  expect  to  see  Mr.  Leslie  arrayed 
against  the  ranks  of  the  light  blue  next  year;  and  the  Rugby 
bowlers  are  also  likely  to  find  an  extended  sphere  of  usefulness. 

To  turn  from  the  works  of  boys  to  those  of  men,  it  must  be  said 
that  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace's  cunning  has  by  no  means  deserted  him. 
His  batting  in  Gentlemen  v.  Players  at  Lord's  was  quite  faultless, 
for  the  bowling  of  Shaw  and  Morley  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
the  wicket  was  exactly  suited  to  both  of  them.  When  we 
remember  that  Morley,  on  a  favourable  wicket,  dismissed 
the  Surrey  Eleven  for  sixteen  this  week,  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Grace's  performance  may  be  easily  estimated.  Fifty  runs 
got  against  the  great  masters  of  the  bowling  art,  when 
both  are  on  their  day,  and  both  are  suited  with  a  rapidly  drying 
wicket,  are  worth  more  than  two  hundred  runs  hit  off  inferior 
bowling,  on  a  ground  like  a  billiard-table.  The  list  of  amateur 
bowlers  has  received  an  addition  this  year  in  Mr.  Rotherham, 
who  greatly  puzzled  the  Players.  He  bowls  very  fast,  but  his 
delivery  ssems  to  us  more  doubtfully  fair  than  that  of  Mr.  Evans, 
about  which  many  hard  things  have  been  said.  Mr.  Rotherham 
has  scarcely  acquired  the  art  of  bowling  many  good  length  balls, 
but  if  he  adds  this  accomplishment  to  his  pace  he  will  prove  very 
formidable.  The  Gentlemen  nearly  threw  away  the  match  against 
the  Players  by  carelessness  in  the  second  innings  of  the  profes- 
sionals. Mr.  Steel  was  lame,  and  his  balls,  lacking  their  normal 
vivacity,  "  came  off  the  ground  like  baked  potatoes."  The  captain 
seemed  reluctant  to  resort  to  strong  measures  and  entrust  Mr. 
Evans  with  the  bowling.  When  he  did  bowl,  he  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  and  one  of  his  balls,  being  tipped  by 
the  batsman,  struck  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttleton  on  the  head,  and 
was  caught  by  longstop.  The  match  between  veterans  over 
thirty  and  the  younger  Players  and  amateurs  at  first  seemed 
uninteresting,  as  many  of  the  best  gentlemen  had  left  town.  The 
new  combination  gave  us  Shaw  and  Morley  on  opposite  sides,  and 
the  match  ended  in  as  close  an  affair  as  the  Berwick  election,  tho 
younger  men  winning  by  two  runs.  Mr.  Royle,  who  is  now  so 
seldom  seen  at  Lord's,  saved  the  match  by  one  of  those  marvellous 
pieces  of  fielding  at  cover-point  which  Oxford  remembers  and 
Lancashire  appreciates  so  well.  Dr.  Grace  again  played  in  his 
best  manner,  and  Mr.  Vernon  sustained  his  reputation  for  safe  and 
brilliant  hitting. 

A  curious,  melancholy,  and  instructive  aflair  was  the  match 
between  Gentlemen  of  Scotland  and  Gentlemen  of  the  M.C.C. 
This  match  had  been  announced  as  Gentlemen  of  Scotland  v. 
Gentlemen  of  England,  but  the  Northern  Eleven  found  only  a  some- 
what "  scratch  "  team  of  amateurs  prepared  to  meet  them.  Mr. 
J.  E.  K.  Studd,  Mr.  Ford  of  the  Cambridge  Eleven,  Colonel  Kenyon 
Slaney,  who  had  just  scored  over  a  hundred  in  a  -rood  match,  and 
Mr.  C.  J.  Thornton,  were  the  most  famous  of  the  English  side. 
The  Scotch  were  inclined  to  lament  the  want  of  more  worthy 


foomon,  but  they  received  a  crushing  defeat.  Bowling  seems  to 
bo  a  lost  or  at  least  a  neglected  art  north  of  tho  Xw6ed< 
Cricket  is  now  a  very  popular  game  in  Scotland.  Then:  are 
five  or  six  schools  which  yearly  contend  for  tho  championship. 
Tho  Mordor  towns  renew  tho  rivalries  of  tho  Border  claim.  Wicketfl 
aro  pitched  in  every  green  field  from  Now  Galloway  to  ( '<  ol  pie, 
and  yet  there  seem  to  bo  few  bowlers  in  bonny  Scotland.  !\Ir. 
M'Lnchlan,  of  the  Oxford  Elovon,  did  not  play.  Mr.  Bobei  I  ,n, 
tho  Middlesex  fast  bowler,  was  sadly  to  seek;  Mr.  Lang,  who 
bowled  for  Oxford  in  "  Bidley's  year,"  was  able  to  bowl  Mr. 
Thornton  with  his  usual  punctuality  and  despatch,  but  was  clearly 
out  of  practice.  The  other  bowlois  wore  possessed  of  an  intermit- 
tent delusion  that  half  volleys  to  log  ought  to  be  judiciously 
alternated  with  long  hops  to  tho  off.  Though  Mr.  Craig  got 
seven  wickets,  ho  owed  his  success  mainly  to  the  excellent 
wicket-keeping  of  Mr.  Leslie  Balfour,  the  distinguished  golf 
player.  The  English  side  scored  over  two  hundred,  aud  Mr. 
Thornton  hit  a  ball  over  the  wall  beyond  the  tavern.  Though 
Mr.  Ford  was  the  only  recognized  bowler  on  the  English  side,  the 
Scotch  gentlemen  scored  most  feebly.  Mr.  Lang  made  thirty-six, 
and  defied  all  efforts  to  remove  him ;  but  Mr.  Cotterill,  a  really 
fine  bat,  and  one  of  the  hardest  of  hitters,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
Mr.  Russel,  failed  to  serve  their  native  or  adopted  country.  After 
following  on,  Scotland  did  better,  though  Mr.  Balfour's  innings 
was  not,  as  usual,  sans  reproche.  The  English  Eleven  got  the 
necessary  93  with  the  loss  of  only  one  wicket,  and  Mr.  Studd 
"  took  coffee,"  as  the  Zulus  say,  with  all  the  Caledonian  bowlers. 
"  There  was  mair  tint  at  Flodden,"  as  the  proverb  goes  ;  but,  as  at 
Flodden,  it  was  the  Scotch  deficiency  in  artillery  that  told.  Their 
fielding,  too,  was  anything  but  exemplary,  and,  as  their  batsmen 
were  not  fortunate,  they  seemed  all  too  rashly  daring  in  their 
attempt  to  gather  laurels  at  Lord's.  The  Northern  schools  and 
clubs  must  take  this  defeat  to  heart,  and  aim  rather  at  pro- 
ducing good  bowlers  than  at  making  huge  scores  of  over  six 
hundred  runs  against  stuff  worse  than  a  college  second  Eleven 
could  supply. 

The  chief  event  of  the  future  is  probably  the  match  between  the 
Australians  and  Gloucestershire,  at  Clifton.  The  colonists  have 
not  lo3t  a  single  match,  and  the  affairs  which  have  been  drawn 
were  generally  drawn  in  their  favour.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  usually  played  local  Eighteens,  and  their  opponents  have  been 
men  of  straw,  only  too  pleased  to  receive  one  over  from  Spofforth. 
Mr.  Marshall,  however,  showed  a  stern  defence  at  Newcastle, 
which  makes  it  the  more  strange  that  he  was  omitted  from 
the  Scotch  team  that  played  at  Lord's.  The  Yorkshire  Eleven 
which  seemed  so  certain  to  be  beaten  by  the  colonists 
was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  county  Eleven  at  all.  In  a  match 
this  week,  which  had  to  be  drawn,  Gloucestershire  more  than 
doubled  the  first  innings'  score  of  Yorkshire,  and  thus  it  is  possible 
that  the  southern  county  may  make  a  good  stand  against  the 
Australians.  But  the  latter  have  not  played  this  year  against 
Morley  and  Shaw,  against  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Steel,  nor  do  we 
think  it  very  probable  that  a  satisfactory  match  will  be  arranged. 
As  things  have  gone  so  far,  it  seems  scarcely  wise  to  try  to  patch 
up  differences,  and  to  make  a  match  at  the  very  end  of  the  season, 
when  every  one  is  out  of  town.  The  disputes  between  the 
Australians  and  the  leading  clubs  are  not  quite  intelligible,  but 
they  exist,  aud  make  the  prospect  of  a  friendly  match  seem  most 
uncertain.  No  one  wants  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  were 
witnessed  when  the  Australians  were  in  America. 


DRAWINGS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

THE  simultaneous  opening  of  all  the  summer  exhibitions  of  art 
in  London  is  a  matter  of  much  reflection  to  the  indolent 
satirist,  but  he  is  apt  to  overlook  the  still  more  startling  way  in 
which  all  these  fountains  of  aesthetic  culture  are  simultaneously 
closed.  The  country  visitor  who  has  been  obliged  to  put  off  until 
now  his  projected  trip  to  London  will  call  on  Monday  at  New 
Bond  Street  only  to  learn  that  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  shuts  to- 
day. The  same  answer  will  meet  him  at  tho  door3  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Institute  of  Water  Colours.  He  will  be  denied,  in  the 
same  provoking  terms,  a  sight  of  Beauty  at  the  Graphic  Gallery, 
and  of  M.  De  Neuville's  "  Rorke's  Drift  "  in  Bond  Street.  While 
fretting  under  these  rebuffs,  he  will  determine  to  spend  his 
Monday  morning  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  the  crowd  of  holiday- 
makers  will  daunt  him,  and  he  will  postpone  his  visit  to  Tuesday. 
Let  him  abandon  his  last  hope ;  on  Tuesday  the  Royal  Academy 
also  will  be  closed  for  the  season.  We  share  his  perplexity  at  the 
curious  unanimity  with  which  the  exhibitions,  like  the  persons  of  a 
chorus,  leave  the  stage  at  the  same  moment,  and  we  demand 
his  gratitude  for  pointing  out  to  him  the  solitary  exception  to  so 
general  a  rule.  The  collection  of  drawings  in  black  and  white, 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  still  invites  him,  and,  in  the  present  dreary 
condition  of  the  art-world,  oilers  much  that  is  interesting  and 
noteworthy. 

The  present  is  the  eighth  exhibition  in  Black  and  White  which 
has  been  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall.  At  first  these  collections, 
appealing,  as  it  was  thought,  entirely  to  the  professional  eye,  were 
not  much  visited  or  cared  for  by  the  public.  Most  people  consider 
themselves  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  finished  picture, 
but  not  many  feel  this  with  regard  to  a  drawing,  especially  if  that 
drawing  is  not  interpreted  in  colour.  But  gradually  people  have 
found  it  amusing  to  recognize  the  originals  of  familiar  designs  in 
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novels  and  magazines,  and  to  see  their  favourite  grotesques  from 
Ihmch  as  they  left  the  artist's  hand.  It  may  now  be  said  that  the 
Black  and  White  Exhibition  takes  a  leading  place  among  the  minor 
shows  of  the  year,  and  would  be  missed  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
To  the  artist  it  is  of  particular  value ;  it  gives  the  public  and  his 
fellow-craftsmen  an  unusually  good  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
faults  and  merits  of  his  draughtsmanship.  Much  that  can  be 
slurred  over  in  colour,  or  rendered  by  mere  bravura  of  the  brush, 
must  be  drawn  with  a  clear  conscience,  or  left  out  altogether,  and 
the  ordeal  of  an  exhibition  of  drawings  in  ink  or  pencil  is  a  healthy 
one  for  a  brilliant  young  draughtsman  to  go  through.  We  do 
not  find  this  year  any  strikingly  new  forms  of  talent  ;  the 
familiar  names  present  us  with  excellent  work  in  the  familiar 
style  ;  but  we  are  certainly  struck  with  the  increasing  absence  of 
thoroughly  bad  work  of  the  old-fashioned  smooth  school.  Our 
young  artists,  if  they  seem  to  be  striking  out  no  very  novel  path 
for  themselves,  are  yet  learning  to  wield  the  pencil  and  the  pen 
with  more  ease  and  precision. 

Among  the  landscape  studies  by  far  the  best  seems  to  us  to  be 
Mr.  Aumonier's  "Southwold"  (102).  It  is  a  large  work  in 
charcoal,  showing  the  old  Suffolk  town,  built  along  the  level  slope 
of  a  low  hill  that  sinks  into  the  sea  on  the  left  of  the  composition, 
of  which  the  church  is  almost  the  only  salient  feature.  In  the 
foreground  the  afternoon  sun,  reflected,  lights  up  the  waters  of  a 
reedy  "  broad  "  ;  a  stormy  sky,  with  strong  lights  in  it,  throwing 
the  town  and  middle  distance  into  deep  shadow.  The  drawing  is 
in  Mr.  Aumonier's  best  manner,  and  shows  a  certain  refinement  and 
melancholy  sentiment  which  he  seldom  attains  in  his  pictures  of 
•■•imilar  scenes,  excellent  as  these  often  are.  He  is  a  good  landscape 
painter,  but  with  a  crayon  in  his  hand  he  is  unrivalled.  One  of 
the  best  landscapes  here  is  a  little  drawing,  very  badly  placed,  of 
"  A  Kentish  Homestead  "  (410),  by  Allan  Barraud.  The  name  is 
unknown  to  us,  but  it  is  borne  by  an  artist  who  possesses  a  sin- 
gular power  of  rendering  in  black  and  white  the  silver  radiance 
of  clouds  that  have  discharged  their  rain,  and  the  liquid 
shadows  of  a  dewy  landscape  seen  against  the  light.  The  drawings 
of  M.  Leon  Lhermitte  need  no  recommendation.  "  Les  Glan- 
euses"(i4)  represents  a  group  of  women,  gleaning  busily  on  a 
sloping  held,  the  harvest  of  which  has  just  been  stacked.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  the  precise  charm  of  this  austere  composition, 
in  which  nothing  has  been  sacrificed  to  prettiness  or  to  sentiment. 
The  visitor  should  be  careful  to  note  all  M.  Lhermitte's  contri- 
butions ;  each  has  some  special  merit  of  style,  though  all  are  not 
equally  attractive. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse  takes  the  place  of  honour  with  his  ambi- 
tious drawing  of  "A  Greek  Play"  (221),  and  has  some  claim  to 
the  honour,  on  the  score  of  careful  execution.    But  the  imita- 
tion of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  amounts  to  plagiarism.    It  is  plea- 
sant to  turn  from  this  work  to  Mr.  Walter  Duncan's  vigorous 
"  Bacchic  Dance  "  (202),  which  in  feeling  and  composition,  and 
•almost  in  execution,  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  Carracci.  It 
consists  of  two  half-length  figures,  a  man  with  the  pipes,  a 
woman  with  the  cymbals ;  the  leopard-skin  flaps  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  man  as  he  blows  the  instrument  with  fervour,  and  the 
woman,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  seeks  to  out-do  him  in  the 
frenzv  of  her  brazen  clangour.    Close  to  this  accomplished  work 
hang" a  number  of  original  designs,  illustrating  fairy  tales,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Crane.    We  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  examine 
these,  or  the  other  similar  contributions  by  the  same  artist 
which  hang  in  the  gallery,  without  a  strong  sense  of  regret 
that   a  talent   once  so   fresh,   fanciful,  and   eloquent  should 
have  degenerated  into  so  nerveless  a  mannerism.    These  draw- 
ings show  an  increasing  ignorance  and  indifference  to  the  just 
proportions  of  the  body,  and  even  to  the  typical  characteristics 
of  the  male  and  female  figure.     In  his  disregard  of  nature, 
Mr.  Crane  now  gives  to  his  men  as  to  his  women  the  same 
angular  chin,  the  same  narrow  chest,  the  same  wrinkled  and 
attenuated  limbs,  and  presents  us  with  no  more  vitality  of  figure 
than  the  Dutch  doll  can  boast  of  underneath  its  flowing  drapery. 
Mr.  Crane's  failure  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  this  year  ought  to 
awaken  him  to  the  fact  that  a  much  stronger  and  more  accomplished 
talent  than  his  could  not  afford  to  ignore,  as  he  seems  to  have 
been  doing,  all  study  from  the  living  model.    In  contrast  we  must 
praise,  as  a  learned  drawing  in  the  nude,  Mr.  James's  study  (169) 
in  white  chalk. 

The  etchings  are  less  remarkable  than  usual  this  year.  Mr. 
Whistler  has  a  slight,  but  very  effective,  "  Old  Battersea 
Bridge  "  (314).  The  most  pleasing  of  Mr.  Tissot's  contributions 
is  "The  Emigrant"  (141),  a  young  woman,  with  a  brave 
countenance,  stepping  on  board  an  outward-bound  vessel,  the 
back  of  the  study  being  filled  by  a  network  of  rigging.  M.  Leon 
Richeton  is  skilful  at  the  technical  part  of  etching,  but  his 
want  of  power  to  seize  a  likeness  was 'never  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Carlyle  (15).  Mr.  Seymour 
lladen  and  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer  seem  to  have  left  etching  to 
conquer  the  neighbouring  province,  as  Dryden  would  have  said, 
of  mezzotint.  However,  Mr.  Herkomer  contributes  a  single 
specimen  of  etching  in  his  "Blind  Shepherd."  One  of  the  most 
powerful  works  in  this  class  is  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy's  "  Head  of  a 
Buffalo  "  (297),  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  which  would  be  more 
happily  presented  if  the  water  through  which  the  animal  swims 
were  better  drawn. 

It  remains  to  draw  attention  rapidly  to  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  miscellaneous  studies  still  unnoticed.  Mr.  F.  E.  Cox  has  a 
delightful  race  after  a  calf  (73),  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Mason.    Mr.  Britten's  studies  for  a  picture  of  dancing  (83,  109) 


need  only  a  little  more  care  to  be  very  admirable.  Mr.  H.  Stacey 
Marks,  besides  a  humorous  design  representing  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
as  a  nymph,  receiving  the  Realistic,  the  Mediaeval,  the  Intense, 
and  so  on,  contributes  two  large  drawings  of  a  woman  walking  in 
a  wood,  listening  to  the  birds  (341),  and  of  the  same  woman 
dipping  her  toe  into  a  pool  (358),  neither  of  which  is  very  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Matthew  Hale's  design  called  "  Music  "  (346)  is  full 
of  imagination  and  excellent  in  execution.  The  drawings  of  J. 
Jimenez  y  Aranda  are  tours  deforce,  excessively  clever,  striking, 
and  reprehensible ;  M.  A.  Lancon  sends  some  excellent  studies  of 
lions  and  lionesses  (429) ;  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman  shows  his 
accustomed  skill  in  a  careful  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  "  Mme.  du 
Barry's  Sedan  Chair "  (477).  Mr.  Rooke's  "  Drapery  Studies  " 
(559);  f°r  his  pictures  of  King  Ahab,  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1879,  deserve  attention  for  their  delicacy  of  touch. 

In  the  sculpture  we  find  nothing  that  requires  very  extended 
comment.  Mrs.  Thornycroft,  in  her  group  of  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  (638),  shows  the  delicate  feeling  for  the  grace 
and  simplicity  of  childhood  which  has  always  marked  her  work. 
Mr.  Mullins  has  done  much  better  things  than  his  terra-cotta 
entitled  "  Sympathy  "  (639),  while  Miss  Chaplin,  in  her  group  of 
a  cat  licking  a  spaniel's  face  (641),  shows  her  usual  playful  fancy 
and  her  usual  lack  of  strong  animal  characterization. 


THE  BEND  OR  CASE. 

rjlIIE  Derby  of  the  present  year  will  be  memorable  for  one  of 
-L  the  most  curious  racing  disputes  in  the  history  of  the  Turf. 
The  general  public  like  the  greatest  race  in  the  world  to  be  won 
by  a  great  man,  and  they  had  every  reason  for  satisfaction  in  this 
respect  this  year,  as  the  owner  of  the  winner  was  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  Racing  is  a  tradition  iu  the  Grosvenor  family,  and 
this  fact  made  the  Duke's  victory  especially  popular.  Then  it  is 
considered  most  sportsmanlike  to  breed  your  own  racehorses,  and 
the  Duke  had  bred  the  winner  in  his  own  paddocks  at  Eaton. 

There  had  scarcely  been  a  month's  rejoicing  over  this  happy 
state  of  things  when  a  report  was  circulated  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made,  that  Bend  Or  had  not  run  in  public  at  all  this 
season,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  had  not  won  the  Derby. 
At  first  people  laughed  at  the  rumour  as  an  impossibility.  It  was 
said  that  no  mistake  could  have  been  made  about  a  colt  which  had 
been  bred  in  the  paddocks  just  outside  the  Duke's  gate^s,  and  of 
course  any  idea  of  fraud  was  out  of  the  question.  Fortunately, 
too,  the  "horse's  trainer  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  high  cha- 
racter. But  in  two  or  three  days  the  report  gained  strength, 
and  soon  there  was  immense  excitement  among  racing  men,  and 
even  non-racing  men,  on  the  subject.  The  generally  accepted  story 
of  the  affair  was  as  follows.  Among  other  horses  entered  for  the 
Derby,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  had  nominated  two  chestnut 
colts  by  Doncaster,  one  named  Bend  Or,  out  of  a  mare  called  Rouge 
Rose,  the  other  named  Tadcaster,  out  of  a  mare  called  Clemence. 
It  was  said  that  when  the  time  drew  near  at  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  send  the  two  colts  (then  yearlings)  to  the  trainer's, 
they  had  not  been  in  the  best  of  health,  and  that  they  had  been 
taken  to  a  paddock  at  Newmarket  for  a  change  of  air,  before 
being  put  into  training.  It  was  when  they  were  taken  out  of  this 
paddock  to  go  to  the  trainer's  stable  that  the  mistake,  according  to 
the  rumour,  was  made.  There  were  two  chestnut  yearlings,  and 
the  colt  out  of  Clemence  was  said  to  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
out  of  Rouge  Rose,  so  that  the  trainer  subsequently  ran  Bend  Or 
as  Tadcaster  and  Tadcaster  as  Bend  Or. 

Improbable  as  this  story  appeared,  there  was  said  to  be  some 
evidence  in  its  favour.  The  private  stud-book  at  Eaton,  according 
to  the  objectors,  described  the  markings  of  the  colt  out  of  Clemence 
as  similar  to  those  now  to  be  seen  on  the  horse  that  came  in  6rst 
for  the  Derby ;  and,  if  this  were  accurate,  that  horse  must 
have  been  Tadcaster,  who  consequently  ran  under  a  wrong 
name,  and  was  disqualified  for  the  race.  The  idea  of  the 
bare  possibility  of  such  a  mistake  having  been  made  caused 
at  first  a  kind  of  panic  among  racing  men,  who,  remem- 
bering the  leading  principle  of  Turf  law,  that  bets  go  with 
stakes,  reflected  upon  the  contingency  of  an  entire  resettle- 
ment of  Derby  bets.  Many  backers  had  won  large  sums  by 
the  victory  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  chestnut  colt,  and 
the  prospect  of  refunding  all  their  gains  was  to  them  far 
from  inviting.  They  were,  however,  soon  comforted ;  for,  on 
carefully  reading  the  second  rule  of  racing,  they  found  that,  although 
it  begins  with  the  ominous  words  "  The  interest  of  the  bets  is  in- 
separable with  the  interest  of  the  stakes,"  an  exception  is  made  when 
an  objection  is  lodged  against  a  horse  that  has  been  the  first  to  pass 
the  post,  on  the  ground  of  incorrect  pedigree  or  nomination,  "after 
the  race  is  run,"  provided  the  horse  "  is  of  the  right  age,  and  that 
in  other  respects  he  has  not  transgressed  the  rules  of  racing  " ;  and 
that  the  owner,  "  or  a  person  on  his  behalf,"  has  not  succeeded  "  in 
starting  him  for  a  race  for  which  he  is  legally  disqualified,"  by 
fraud  or  false  statements.  In  such  exceptions  as  these  "  the  bets 
shall  go  to  the  horse  that  comes  in  first."  So  far  as  regards  bets, 
therefore,  the  backers  of  the  -horse  which  came  in  first  for  the 
Derbv  were  assured.  Nevertheless,  if  Tadcaster  won  the  Derby,  it 
was  evident  that  a  large  sum  would  have  to  be  refunded  in  the 
shane  of  stakes.  First  there  were  the  Derby  Stakes,  which 
amounted  to  6,375;. ;  and,  as  the  colt  had  run  under  the  same 
name  as  a  two-year-old,  he  would  be  disqualified  for  every  race  that 
he  won  last  year,  when  his  gains  came  tosomethinglike  5,630?.  Then, 
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although  bets  on  bis  past  races  would  probably  rest  undisturbed) 
tlioro  wore  tho  heavy  bets  already  made  on  llie  approaching  St. 
Lege*  to  bo  considered,  which  would  stand  on  a  very  different 
footing.  During  tho  Newmarket  July  meeting  tho  caso  was 
mentioned  to  tho  Joekev  Club,  and  tho  owners  of  tho  second 
horse  in  tho 'Derby  consulted  tho  Club  as  to  tho  desirableness  of 
their  making  an  objection  against  tho  winner.  After  examining 
several  witnesses,  the  Jockey  Club  said  that  it  was  unable  to  give 
any  advice  in  the  matter,  on  account  of  tho  very  conflicting  cha- 
racter of  tho  evidence  at  that  timo  beforo  it.  Tho  owners  of 
.Robert  the  Devil  still  hesitated,  and  their  next  step  was  to  tako 
counsel's  opinion  on  the  question.  Tho  barrister  to  whom  tho  caso 
wag  submitted  advised  them  that  they  "  had  a  case."  A  formal 
objection  to  tho  Derby  derision  was  accordingly  lodged  at  Messrs. 
Weatherby'a  by  Messrs.  Brewer  and  Blanton.  The  next  stage  in 
the  proceedings  was  a  trial  of  tho  case  before  tho  Stewards  of 
Epsom  races.  Some  fears  were  expressed  that,  even  if  that 
tribunal  gave  their  verdict  in  favour  of  tho  Duke,  tho  case  might 
be  taken  into  a  court  of  law;  but  the  objectors  avowed  their  in- 
tention of  submitting  to  tho  decision  of  the  Epsom  Stewards, 
whether  it  should  be  in  their  favour  or  otherwise.  The  trial  of 
tho  case  took  place  at  Mr.  Lowther's  house  in  Grosvenor  Street, 
and  occupied  part  of  four  days.  Many  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  the  Eaion  stud-book  was  carefully  studied ;  the  result  of 
these  deliberations  being  that  the  Stewards  of  Epsom  unanimously 
decided  that  "  the  chestnut  colt  Bend  Or,  which  came  in  first  for 
the  Derby  of  1S80,  is  by  Doncaster  out  of  Rouge  Rose,  and  there- 
fore the  objection  lodged  by  Messrs.  Brewer  and  Blanton  is  over- 
ruled "  ;  and  thus  ended  what  sporting  writers  have  called  "  The 
Bend  Or  Difficulty." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  result  of  this  curious  case  has  given 
general  satisfaction  ;  but,  apart  from  the  gratification  which  is 
felt  at  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  success,  and  at  the  continuation 
of  the  victory  so  honourably  gained  by  the  gallant  Bend  Or,  we 
think  that  there  is  another  cause  for  agreeable  reflections.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  whenever  there  has  been  a  Turf  "  difficulty,"  it  ha3 
been  caused  by  fraudulent  proceedings  or  by  sharp  practice.  Now,  in 
the  case  under  notice,  with  a  Duke  on  one  side  and  racing  men  on 
the  other,  the  whole  affair  has  been  conducted  in  an  honourable  and 
straightforward  manner.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  in  private,  and 
we  have  no  oflicial  knowledge  of  the  evidence;  but,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  case  in  the  public  press,  the 
principals  on  both  sides  acted  in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  The 
Duke,  on  the  one  hand,  placed  his  private  stud  book  in  the  hands 
of  the  Stewards,  and  courted  the  fullest  inquiry  into  the 
matter  ;  the  owners  of  Robert  the  Devil,  on  the  other  hand, 
consulted  the  Jockey  Club  as  to  the  expediency  of  moving  at 
all  in  the  matter,  aud  when  that  body  refused  to  advise  them, 
they  consulted  eminent  legal  opinion.  Finally,  they  agreed  to 
acknowledge  the  decision  of  the  Stewards  of  Epsom  races  as  final, 
instead  of  going  on  with  the  case  in  the  law  courts.  We  have 
heard  it  objected  that  Messrs.  Brewer  and  Blanton  ought  not 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  an  unfortunate  blunder  to  endeavour 
to  wrest  the  great  prize  of  the  Turf  from  the  hands  of  the  Duke, 
when  it  was  certain  that,  whether  it  was  Bend  Or  or  Tad  caster 
which  first  passed  the  post  for  the  Derby,  the  winning  horse 
was  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  had  been  pro- 
perly entered  for  the  race  ;  but  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
blame  a  whist-player  for  taking  advantage  of  an  unconscious 
revoke  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  when  6,ooo/.  depended  upon 
the  points  thus  gained.  People  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  scrupulous 
about  availing  themselves  of  legal  technicalities,  and  it  would  be 
hard  if  men  were  expected  to  give  up  the  chances  of  obtaining 
several  thousands  of  pounds  on  account  of  chivalrous  senti- 
ments. It  should  be  remembered  again  that,  if  Messrs.  Brewer 
and  Blanton  had  not  objected  to  Bend  Or,  the  owners  of  the 
second  horses  in  some  of  his  two-year-old  races  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  done  so.  Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  it  was  a 
straining  of  an  unnecessarily  severe  law  to  object  to  Bend  Or 
at  all,  but  such  an  idea  is  obviously  absurd.  There  are  too 
many  opportunities  of  fraud  on  the  Turf,  and  of  the  two  it 
is  rather  to  be  desired  that  the  stringency  of  racing  laws  should 
be  increased  than  that  it  should  be  diminished.  Indeed  we  are 
half  inclined  to  fear  that  the  very  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  mistake  as  was  supposed  in  the  objection  to  Bend  Or  may  set 
inventive  but  dishonest  minds  to  work  upon  the  question  of  the 
expediency,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  contriving  to  make 
such  a  mistake  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

Sporting  writers  have  been  bemoaning  what  they  consider  a  very 
serious  and  evil  consequence  of  the  Bend  Or  dispute.  Pending  the 
settlement  of  the  case— that  is  to  say,  for  some  three  or  four 
weeks — the  St.  Leger  betting  was  partially  paralysed.  Racing 
mev  seem  to  have  considered  this  to  be  a  national  calamity.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  misguided  moralists  who 
might  rather  rejoice  at  it  than  otherwise.  Complaints  have  been 
made  in  the  newspapers  at  the  exclusion  of  reporters  from  the  room 
in  which  the  Epsom  Stewards  deliberated  on  the  Bend  Or  case. 
The  presence  of  representatives  of  the  press  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  been  contrary  to  all  precedent.  When  gentle- 
men are  kind  enough  to  undertake  the  duties  of  stewards  of  race 
meetings,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  their  management  of  the 
business  of  those  meetings  were  distrusted  by  tho  public,  and  it 
would  be  intolerable  that  reporters  should  claim  admittance  to 
their  meetings. 


WILLIS-BUND'S  SELECTION  OF  CASKS  FROM  THE 
STATE  TRIALS.' 

LIMITS  is  a  work  of  such  obvious  utility  that  tho  only  wonder  is 
-L  that  no  one  should  have  undertaken  it  before.  Mr.  Willis- 
Bund  speaks  of  it  as  ':  an  attempt  to  supply  a  want  which  I  have 
often  felt  in  tho  course  of  teaching,"  and  which  wo  should  think 
must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  else  concerned  either  in  teaching 
or  in  learning  history.  "  Agnin  and  again,"  tho  writer  continues, 
"  the  question  is  asked,  Where  is  tho  authority  for  such  a  propo- 
sition to  be  found?  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  tho  Statute  Book, 
or  the  State  Trials,  but  to  refer  a  student  to  either  of  those 
works  has  tho  effect  of  deterring  him  from  ever  again  seeking  for 
original  information."  Nor — tho  weakness  of  human  naturo 
being  taken  into  account — can  we  very  much  blamo  the  student. 
There  is  a  legend  of  the  Eirst  or  the  Second  George  getting  into 
a  rage  with  his  Minister,  and  insisting  upon  the  documents  re- 
lating to  a  certain  piece  of  State  business  being  laid  before  him 
the  next  morning.  The  Minister  obeyed ;  and  when  tho  King 
rose,  he  beheld  three  large  waggons  full  of  papers  parked  beneath 
his  windows.  Tradition  says  he  consented  to  wrestle  with  tho 
matter  in  an  abstract.  Such  an  abstract  Mr.  Willis-Bund  has 
undertaken  to  provide  for  the  historical  student  who  is  deterred 
by  the  sight  of  a  waggonload  of  State  Trials.  And  it  is  not  to  such 
timid  souls  alone  that  his  work  will  be  useful.  With  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  dwellers  outside  of 
London  or  the  Universities  to  refer  to  Statutes  or  State  Trials,  or 
other  such  voluminous  and  unattractive  works.  They  are  not 
books  with  which  a  young  man  in  furnished  lodgings  is  likely  to 
provide  himself,  or  for  which  his  landlady  is  likely  to  provide  him 
with  shelves.  They  are  not  thought  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
a  young  couple  setting  up  housekeeping.  They  are  not  part  of 
the  stock  of  the  ordinary  circulating  library ;  and  even  in  libraries 
of  higher  pretensions  books  of  this  class  are  not  always  easily  ac- 
cessible. 1'erhaps  the  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  have  remained  for 
ages  unsorted  in  a  closet,  and  on  touching  they  threaten  to  crumble 
into  dust  under  the  rash  investigator's  fingers.  Perhaps,  as  we 
once  discovered  to  be  the  case  with  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  an  institution  which  averred  itself  to  have  been  founded 
to  supply  "  the  requirements  of  scholars  and  literary  men,"  they 
have  been  deposited  in  the  cellar,  where  it  seems  as  much  out  of 
the  question  to  disturb  them  as  if  they  were  a  fine  old  crusted 
port.  Altogether,  there  must  be  many  to  whom  such  a  work  as 
Mr.  Willis-Bund  has  undertaken  will,  if  well  executed,  be,  to  use 
a  favourite  modern  phrase,  a  great  boon.  And  in  many  respects 
— we  wish  we  could  say  in  all — it  has  been  well  executed.  No 
higher  title  is  claimed  for  it  than  that  of  a  compilation.  "  Original 
research  into  records  and  cases  that  are  not  reported  in  the  ordinary 
books  "  the  compiler  has  not  attempted,  his  object  having  been, 
"  not  so  much  to  seek  out  new  materials,  as  to  utilize  old  mate- 
rials that  are  accessible  to  every  one."  The  edition  of  the  State 
Trials  he  has  used  is  that  of  Howell,  published  in  1S16,  and  of 
the  Statutes,  that  by  Pickering,  published  in  1 763.  In  the  case 
of  the  Statutes  he  has  wisely  given  references,  not  merely  to  the 
pages  of  his  particular  edition,  but  also  to  the  regnal  year  and 
chapter.  We  notice  this  with  gratitude,  because  in  Canon  Stubbs's 
Constitutional  History  references  are  given  only  to  the  volumes 
aud  pages  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  thus  affording  no  help  to 
the  possessors  of  other  editions. 

The  subject  of  the  present  volume  is  confined  to  trials  for  treason 
before  the  ordinary  courts,  from  1327  to  1660,  cases  of  impeach- 
ment being  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  volume.  The  work 
opens  with  an  elaborate  and  interesting  dissertation  on  the  law  of 
treason,  which  in  its  changes  and  development  reflects  the  chang- 
ing relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  nobility.  "  A  severe 
law  of  treason  meant  a  powerful  monarch ;  a  relaxation  in  the 
law  a  powerful  aristocracy."  The  author  however  refuses  to 
join  in  the  praises  so  often  bestowed  upon  the  Barons  for  curbing 
the  tyranny  of  the  Crown  by  their  resistance  to  additions  to  the 
law  of  treason  : — ■ 

That  the  conduct  of  the  Barons  indirectly  acted  in  favour  of  liberty 
none  will  deny  ;  that  that  was  its  primary  object,  or  that  any  idea  of 
liberty  actuated  the  Barons,  few  of  those  who  have  ever  studied  their  con- 
duct, will  assert.  The  history  of  the  early  law  of  treason  is  a  question  of 
money  ;  the  Barons  did  not  in  the  abstract  care  what  was  or  was  not  decided 
to  be  treason,  but  they  greatly  cared  for  the  cases  in  which  their  property 
was  or  was  not  to  be  forfeited :  and  this  it  was  that  led  them  to  oppose 
the  development  of  the  law  of  treason — they  lost  and  the  King  gained 
the  forfeitures;  hence  the  jealousy  with  which  any  attempt  to  increase  the 
number  of  treasons  was  regarded  by  the  Barons  ;  heuce  the  frequent 
repeal  of  all  fresh  additions  to  the  list  of  substantive  treasons.  It  was  not 
until  the  Crown  learnt  that  there  are  two  ways  of  developing  the  law, 
express  enactment  and  judicial  interpretation,  and  that  if  the  one  fails 
the  other  will  succeed,  that  the  law  of  treason  became  really  expansive. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Mr.  Willis-Bund  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  antiquity  of  the  law  of  treason  when  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  its  "  starting-point  ...  is  the  celebrated  statute  of 
William  I.,  by  which  all  freeholders  were  compelled  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  irrespective  of  the  lord  under  whom 

*  A  Selection  of  Cases  from  the  State  Trials.  Vol.  I.  Trials  for 
Treason  (1327-1660).  By  J.  \V.  Willis-Bund,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at 
Law,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  Universitv  College, 
London.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press.  Cambridge  ; 
At  the  University  Press.  1879. 
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they  held  their  laud.-'  The  germ  of  the  law  of  treason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  legislation  of  /Elfred : — "  If  any  one  plot  against  the 
King's  life,  of  himself  or  by  harbouring  of  exiles,  or  of  his  men, 
let  him  be  liable  in  his  life  and  in  all  that  he  has."  For  the 
Conqueror's  celebrated  statute  there  -was  a  precedent  in  the  law 
of  Eadmund  the  Magnificent,  imposing  upon  all  an  oath  of 
fealty  in  terms  which  expressly  assimilate  the  relationship 
between  King  and  subject  to  that  of  "  lord  "  and  "  man  :' :  — 
"  Ut  omnes  jurent  in  nomine  Domini  ....  fidelitatem 
Edmuudo  regi,  sicut  homo  debet  esse  fidelis  domino  suo,  sine  omni 
controversia  et  seditione,  in  manifesto,  in  occulto,  in  amando  quod 
amabit,  nolendo  quod  nolet."  In  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases 
the  Conqueror  did  but  develop  and  strengthen  what  he  already 
found  existing.  Taking  however  William's  legislation  as  the 
starting-point,  we  go  on  to  the  gradual  definition  of  the  law  of 
treason,  first  by  Bracton,  and  later  on  by  that  famous  statute  of 
the  25th  Edward  III.  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  is 
reported  to  have  recently  condemned  as  "  lamentably  ill-drawn." 
Next  we  trace  the  great  extension  of  the  law  by  the  decision 
under  Henry  VI., "  that  the  Act  of  Edward  III.  was  a  declaratory 
Act,  and  that  there  were  common  law  treasons  as  well  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  Statute."  Under  the  Tudors  the  law  of  treason 
was  developed  into  what  Mr.  Willis-Bund  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
"  a  system  of  homicide."  For  the  much-abused  judges  of  the  Stuart 
period  the  author  makes  a  stout  defence : — 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  saiil  and  written  against  the  cruelties 
of  thejudges  under  the  Stuarts,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  facts,  he  will  find  that  the  law  of  treason  was  on  the  whole  mora  fairly 
administered  under  their  rule  than  at  any  previous  time. 

We  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  introduction,  interesting 
as  it  is.  One  thing  surprises  us,  that  though  the  author  cites 
in  full  the  Statute  3  Henry  VII.  c.  14,  which  made  it  felony 
to  conspire  the  destruction  of  the  King,  or  any  lord,  councillor,  or 
great  officer,  he  yet  in  his  comments  never  notices  the  fact  that 
it  applies  solely  to  the  case  of  conspiracies  by  the  King's  household 
servants.  To  apply  it  to  the  King's  subjects  generally  was  more 
than  its  framers  ventured  upon,  "  lest,"  says  Bacon,  "  it  should 
have  been  too  harsh  to  the  Gentlemen,  and  other  Commons  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  who  might  have  thought  their  Ancient  Liberty,  and  the 
Clemency  of  the  Laws  of  England  invaded,  If  the  Will  in  any 
Case  of  Felony  should  be  made  the  Deed." 

When  we  turn  to  the  text  itself,  we  find  that  it  is  more  than  a 
mere  selection  from  or  abridgment  of  the  Slate  Trials.  The 
author  retraces  more  fully  the  development  of  the  law  of  treason, 
already  sketched  in  the  introduction ;  he  recounts  the  successive 
statutes  bearing  on  the  offence,  describes  the  course  of  events, 
comments  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  method  in 
which  the  trials  were  conducted,  often  drawing  upon  sources  not 
accessible  to  Howell,  and  adds  some  cases  not  included  in  that 
compilation.  In  many  respects  therefore,  although  the  trials  are 
more  or  less  abridged,  this  is  for  the  ordinary  student's  purpose 
not  only  a  more  handy,  but  a  more  useful  work  than  Howell's. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  trials  are  not  given  at  full 
length — for  even  those  which  are  said  to  be  given  "  in  full "  are 
somewhat  condensed — will  prevent  its  superseding  Howell  alto- 
gether. We  think  too  that  it  would  have  been  better  if,  when- 
ever Howell  had  indicated  the  source  whence  he  derived  his 
reports,  Mr.  Willis-Bund  had  done  the  same,  instead  of  simply 
referriug  to  the  "  State  Trials,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  a  way 
which  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  it  possessed  some 
official  character.  When  Howell  has  told  us  that  his  account  of 
the  trial  of  Colonel  Eusebius  Andrewe  is  that  "  published  by 
Francis  Buckley,  Gent,  who  was  ....  an  Eye-witness  of  all 
the  bloody  and  execrable  Proceedings,"  or  that  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  Mr.  John  Lilburne  is  "  written  (the  chief  part) 
bv  the  said  John  Lilburne,''  why  should  not  Mr.  Willis-Bund 
repeat  the  information  ?  He  has  done  so  in  Penruddock's  case, 
Penruddook  haviner  written  his  own  account  partly  in  the  first 
person.  The  knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  report  is  not  un- 
important, as  there  is  clearly  some  difference  between  an  official 
report  and  one  put  forth  by  the  prisoner  or  bia  friends.  In  some 
of  the  cases  we  are  struck  by  the  frequent  variations  between  the 
account  given  by  our  author  and  that  of  Howell's  edition  of 
1 S 16  to  which  he  refers.  He  may,  of  course,  have  corrected 
Howell  by  the  light  of  some  superior  authority ;  he  may  have 
sufficient  reason  for  turning  the  Major  Cobbet  and  Captain  Far 
who  appear  in  Christopher  Love's  case,  into  Major  Corbett  and 
Captain  Fox.  But  sometimes  Howell's  version  is  so  much  more 
intelligible  than  that  of  Mr.  Willis-Bund  that  we  cannot  but  pre- 
fer the  older  compiler.  The  point  of  one  of  Coke's  witticisms,  such 
as  it  is,  is  lost  when  it  appears  as  "  Concerning  this  sect,  their 
studies  and  practices  principally  consist  in  two  acts,  to  wit,  in 
deposing  of  Kings  and  disposing  of  kingdoms."  It  should  no 
doubt  be,  as  it  is  in  Hargrave  and  Howell,  "  consist  in  two  eld's." 
Coke  was  evidently  much  in  love  with  this  ingenious  alliteration, 
for  on  the  next  occasion  he  improved  and  expanded  it,  describing 
Garnet  as  "  a  doctor  of  Jesuits,  that  is,  a  doctor  of  five  D.D.'s,  as 
dissimulation,  deposing  of  princes,  disposing  of  kingdoms,  daunt- 
ing and  deterring  of  subjects,  and  destruction."  Here  Mr.  Willis- 
Bund  omits  the  word  "live."  At  p.  387  one  of  Coke's  most 
flowery  passages  in  praise  of  the  King  and  Queen  has  been  spoiled 
by  running  together  two  sentences  which  in  Howell  are  distinct. 
Further  on,  Howell's  account  has  been  so  abridged  as  altogether 
to  obscure  Coke's  meaning: — 

After  some  little  discussion  he  [Sir  Everarch  Digby]  pleaded  guilty, 
made  a  speech  setting  out  the  motives  that  led  him  tojoin  the  plot,  and 


concluded  by  asking  that  his  punishment  might  be  confined  to  himself. 
.  .  .  The  Attorney-General  replied  very  briefly, "  for  it  grew  now  dark," 
setting  out  Digby's  friendship  with  Catesby,  his  religion,  error,  and  heresy, 
liis  previous  idle  rare  presumption,  his  fear,  and  false  alarm,  concerning  his 

recusants. 

Some  further  knowledge  of  Digby's  previous  speech  would  be 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  Coke's  reply,  even  if  it  had 
been  more  accurately  given.  The  unfortunate  man  had  urged  that 
the  motives  for  his  offence  were  at  least  not  base — he  had  been 
moved  by  friendship  for  Catesby,  by  religion,  by  resentment  at  the 
broken  promises  of  relief,  by  fear  of  yet  harder  laws  against  recu- 
sants to  come.  Coke  proceeded  to  demolish  him  in  sledge-hammer 
style,  taking  his  pleas  one  by  one : — 

1.  For  his  Friendship  with  Catesby,  that  it  was  mere  folly  and  wicked 
conspiracy.  2.  His  Religion,  error  and  heresy.  3.  His  Promises,  idle  and 
vain  presumptions,  as  also  his  Fears,  false  alarms,  concerning  wives  that 
were  recusants.    .    .    . — 2  Howell's  State  Trials,  188. 

We  give  this  as  it  stands  in  Howell,  though  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  words  " concerning  wives  that  were  recusants"'  should 
begin  a  new  sentence.  But  the  general  drift  of  Coke's  argument 
is  plain  enough  here,  while  in  the  new  version  it  is  lost. 

In  Garnet's  case  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Willis-Bund  may  be 
drawing  upon  some  more  trustworthy  account  than  the  official 
relation  reprinted  by  Hargrave  and  Howell.  But  if  so,  he  should 
have  named  his  authority,  as  his  variations  from  Howell,  to  whom 
alone  he  refers,  are  not  inconsiderable.  We  will  only  mention  the 
most  important.  He  makes  Garnet  say  of  the  Pope's  power  to 
depose  princes,  "  that  all  Catholics  accepted  it  without  question." 
In  Howell  the  words  are,  "  That  this  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the 
pope,  was  by  all  other  Catholick  princes  tolerated  without  griev- 
ance," which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  as  tending  to  show  that,  in  prac- 
tice the  doctrine  was  not  found  incompatible  with  a  subject's  duty. 
This  version  moreover  in  substance  agrees  with  the  account  by 
Father  More,  given  in  Butler's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English 
Catholics.  Further  down,  in  the  book  before  us,  Garnet  says  that 
"  As  to  the  Jesuits  being  privy  to  treason,  it  was  impious  to  think 
that  they  were  ;  he  had  asked  some  of  them  if  they  were  privy, 
but  they  always  denied  it."  If  the  very  thought  was  impious, 
how  came  Garnet  to  ask  such  a  question  ?  In  Howell  his  answer 
is  logical.  "  Concerning  the  Jesuits,  he  said,  That  if  any  were 
privy  to  such  horrible  treasons,  it  was  impious,  especially  in  men 
of  their  profession :  but  said,  that  he  talked  with  some  of  them 
about  it,  and  that  they  denied  it."  At  a  later  stage  of  the  trial 
Lord  Salisbury  pressed  Garnet  as  to  a  conversation  with  a  brother 
Jesuit,  Oldcorne  or  Hail,  from  whom  five  applications  of  the  rack 
had  wrung  a  confession : — 

lie  [Salisbury]  then  reminded  Garnet  of  what  took  place  after  his  con- 
versation with  Hall  had  been  overheard,  how  he  denied  this  before  the- 
Council  ;  that  Hall  had  confessed  with  so  many  detestable  execrations  that 
it  wounded  their  hearts  to  hear,  and  when  Garnet  heard  that  Hall  had  con- 
fessed, he  asked  for  mercy. 

The  parallel  passage  in  Howell  is  somewhat  awkwardly  worded, 
but  a  careful  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  "  detestable  execra- 
tions "  were  used  by  Garnet  to  strengthen  his  denial,  not  by  Hall 
to  support  his  confession,  which  the  Government  were  only  too 
glad  to  believe.  It  was  Garnet  who  "  stiffly  denied  it  upon  his 
soul,  reiterating  it  with  so  many  detestable  execrations,  as  the  earl 
said,  it  wounded  their  hearts  to  hear  him."  It  was  the  know- 
ledge, derived  from  Hall's  confession,  that  these  execrations  were 
uttered  in  support  of  a  falsehood  which  so  wounded  the  tender 
hearts  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council. 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  weary  of  following  out  these  small 
discrepancies,  and  we  will  therefore  only  mention  some  of  those 
which  arise  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases  under  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  as  far  as  we  have 
tested,  the  errors  are  confined  to  a  few  only  of  the  many  cases 
given.  In  the  trial  of  Gerhard  and  Vowell,  who  were  executed 
for  a  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  Mr.  Willis-Bund  represents  a 
witness  as  saying  "  That  Hinshaw  sought  to  engage  Vowell,  but 
thought  himself  to  be  unfit."  In  Howell  this  runs,  "That  Mr. 
Hinshaw  sought  to  engage  Mr.  Vowell,  but  he  answered  that  'he 
thought  himself  to  be  unfit.' "  We  need  not  enter  into  explana- 
tions of  the  parts  played  respectively  by  Hinshaw  and  by  Vowell 
in  the  conspiracy.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  in  the  one  version 
it  is  Hinshaw,  in  the  other  it  is  Vowell,  who  hangs  back  from 
active  work.  In  the  trial  of  Christopher  Love  in  165 1  for  treason 
against  the  Commonwealth,  we  read  that  "  Keeble  [the  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  High  Court  of  Justice]  addressed  Love,  and  told  him 
if  they  were  to  have  a  Presbyterian  Government  it  might  tend  to 
the  peace  of  the  nation,  but  not  with  a  Scotch  servitude  or  united 
by  a  Scotch  covenant."  It  should  be  "not  with  a  Scotch  limita- 
tion," "  nor  limited  by  a  Scotch  Covenant."  Love  is  represented 
as  saying  in  his  defence,  "  Had  I  been  so  hardly  dealt  with  before 
the  King's  Court,  I  should  not  so  much  have  wondered  at  it 
but  to  be  so  dealt  with  at  Westminster,  I  stand  amazed." 
But  in  Howell  hie  indignant  protest  is  more  pointed : — 
"Had  I  been  so  dealt  withal  at  the  juncto  at  Oxon,  I  should 
not  have  been  so  troubled  at  it ;  but  to  be  dealt  so  with  at  West- 
minster, this  is  that  at  which  I  stand  amazed."  Whether  by  "  the 
juncto  at  Oxon  "  he  meant  the  lloyalist  Parliament  which  had  sat 
at  Oxford,  or  whether  he  was  referring  to  those  who  had  expelled 
him  from  the  Congregation  House  at  Oxford — an  incident  in  his 
past  life  which  he  had  already  cited  as  an  instance  of  his  suffer- 
ings in  the  good  cause — is  not  clear  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  contrast 
lay  between  Oxford  and  Westminster,  between  the  Cavalier  and 
the  Puritan  stronghold.    Two  points  moreover  in  the  case  are 
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not  quite  accurately  given.  At  one  stage  the  Court  had  a  long 
wrangle  with  a  witness,  out-  Mr.  Jacquol,  who,  when  the  oath  was 
read  to  him,  would  only  lay  hia  hand  on  his  buttons,  and  say  "  ho 
was  as  good  as  under  an  oath.  '  Mr.  Willis-Bund  represents  that 
upon  this  Kooblo  admitted  him  to  givo  evidence.  But  from  the; 
ni'count  in  Howell  it  appears  that  "  the  Court  not  being  satislied 
with  that  answer,  pressed  him  further,"'  until  lie  was  at  last  got 
to  s.iv  that  ho  was  under  oath.  The  author  also  seeuis  to  have 
passed  over  the  point  of  the  Attorney-General  Prideaux's  reply 
to  the  technical  exceptions  taken  against  the  charge.  Love,  it 
must  bo  remembered,  was  being  tried  before  that  iniquitous  in- 
vention of  the  Commonwealth,  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  the 
members  of  which  wore  both  judges  and  jurors.  The  Attorney - 
Genera]  argued  that  the  proceedings  were  in  the  way  of  impeach- 
ment, "  and,  I  think,  that  in  this  way  of  impeachment,  we  aro 
not  tied  to  those  very  nico  and  strict  formal  rules  upon  in- 
dictments." Halo,  ouo  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  would  not 
admit  the  distinction.  "  Then  Mr.  Attorney  makes  a  diil'erenco 
between  the  case  of  an  Indictment  and  this  Charge.  I  conceive 
that  in  this  case  there  is  no  difference."  All  this  is  slurred 
over  in  the  present  version.  In  Howell,  moreover,  Prideaux  is 
not  so  brutally  frank  as  he  is  here  made  out.  "The  Attorney- 
General,''  writes  Mr.  Willis-Bund,  "said  if  he  was  to  draw  indict- 
ments with  all  these  niceties  he  should  never  get  a  conviction.'' 
This  no  doubt  was  what  was  in  his  thoughts,  but  we  cannot  find 
the  words  in  Howell.  "  Mr.  Hale's  Exception,"  he  there  complains, 
"  is  still  upon  that  way  of  proceedings  upon  indictments.  .  .  . 
I  must  give  it  that  answer  still,  that  if  you  do  in  these  cases  put 
me  to  it,  to  express  every  particular  circumstance  of  every  parti- 
cular fact,  aud  every  particular  time,  and  that  it  must  conduce  in 
the  conclusion  of  it,  I  must  make  you  impeachments  that  will  not 
be  fit  for  you  to  read,  nor  hear."  The  nearest  approach  we  can  find 
to  the  words  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Willis-Bund  occurs  later  on, 
when  he  says  that  if  he  had  laid  the  charge  as  Hale  demanded,  "  I 
conceive  I  had  done  myself  and  the  commonwealth  wrong." 

These  are  no  doubt  minute  points.  But  in  all  legal  matters 
minute  accuracy  is  indispensable.  If  Mr.  Willis-Bund's  readers 
find  that  they  may  still  have  to  refer  to  Howell  for  exact  details, 
his  work,  however  much  valuable  information  it  contains,  will 
have  failed  of  its  main  purpose.  And  though  some  of  the  varia- 
tions may  have  been  made  with  intention,  others  certainly  look 
like  simple  mistakes  arising  from  careless  abridgment.  That  the 
author  can  be  careless  is  shown  by  a  remark  referring  to  one  of  the 
regicides,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  After  the  Restoration,  Mildmay 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Lords,  setting  forth  that  his  only 
object  in  sitting  in  "that  pretended  high  Court  of  justice"  had 
been  to  preserve  the  life  of  "His  late  Majestie  of  blessed 
memorie."  To  this  not  very  credible  plea,  Mildmay  added 
a  medical  certificate  that  the  state  of  his  health  was  such 
that  if  the  sentence  of  drawing  bim  on  a  sledge  from  the  Tower 
to  Tyburn  were  put  in  execution,  it  would  endanger  his  life. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Willis-Bund  comments,  "  As  the  object  of  the 
journey  to  Tyburn  was  to  deprive  him  of  life,  this  certificate 
almost  approaches  the  humorous."  The  reply  that  suggests  itself 
is  that  Sir  Henry  understood  his  own  business  better  than  his 
censor.  A  reference  to  the  Act  of  Indemnity  aud  Oblivion  would 
have  shown  our  author  that  Mildmay  was  one  of  the  excepted  persons 
who  were  "  reserved  to  such  Paius,  Penalties  and  Forfeitures,  not 
extending  to  life,  as  by  another  Act  intended  to  be  passed  for  that 
Purpose  shall  be  imposed  on  them."  Mildmay's  life  therefore  wa3 
protected  by  the  Indemnity ;  but  one  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
afterwards  imposed  on  him  and  others  in  the  same  category  was  to 
be  drawn  to  Tyburn  and  back,  after  the  manner  of  traitors.  Readers 
of  Pepys  may  remember  how  on  January  27,  1662,  the  diarist, 
"  going  to  take  water  upon  Tower-hill,"  "  met  with  three  sleddes 
standing  there  to  carry  my  Lord  Monson  and  Sir  H.  Mildmay 
and  auother,  to  the  gallows  and  back  again,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks." 

Mr.  Willis-Bund  endeavours  to  disarm  us  by  apologizing  before- 
hand for  possible  inaccuracies,  pleading  that  "  no  amount  of  care 
in  a  book  of  this  nature  could  prevent  some  errors  creeping  in." 
We  think  however  that  we  may  fairly  demand  more  care  than  he 
seems  to  have  exercised.  His  work  is  one  of  such  utility,  and  in 
many  respects  so  well  executed,  that  we  trust  that  in  a  second 
edition  he  may  repair  the  errors  we  have  pointed  out,  and 
that  he  may  continue  it  in  a  manner  that  we  can  unreservedly 
praise. 


THE  SOXG  OF  ROLAND.* 

T  T  is  becoming  a  graceful  and  pleasing  fashion  with  our  poets  to 
-*-  present  in  English  dress  those  once  neglected  French  works 
which  were  the  delight  of  the  centuries  "  before  Malherbe  came." 
The  practice  is  one  on  which  we  ought  every  wav  to  congratulate 
ourselves.  The  translators  have  a  mine  of  wealth  in  which  they 
may  quarry  continually,  and  always  find  something  fresh,  quaint, 
and  delightful ;  and  without  their  efforts  the  world  might  never 
know  the  meaning  of  Fabliau,  Chanson,  or  Lai.  We  can  hardly, 
even  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  a  kindly  imagination,  assume  that 
the  ordinary  English  reader  is  likely  to  know  anythino-  0f  the 
labours  of  Michel,  Meyer,  Gaston  Paris,  Leon  Gautier,  and  others 

™?.  T,ie  f.0"3  °-f  Roland-  Tijinslated  into  English  Verse  by  John 
O  Hagun,  M.A.,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.  London  :  C.  Ketian  Paul 
&  Co.    1880  0 


who  have  annotated  and  edited  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  It  is 
true  that  tho  thing  might  bo  overdone  ;  there  aru  many  oilier 
chansons  <lc  (jcxtc,  but  wo  are  quite  satislied  with  tho  earliest ,  which 
is  at  tho  same  time  one  of  the  shortest ;  there  are  also  many 
"  Epics  of  tho  Middle  Ages,"  to  read  which  would  require  tho 
long  life  and  leisure  of  a  patriarch  ;  these  wore  best  left  in  their 
original  tongue  ;  and  of  ballade,  villandle,  virelai,  and  chard-royal 
wo  have  already  had  well-nigh  enough. 

Of  tho  three  principal  cycles  of  the  Chanson  de  Geste,  tho 
earliest  and  best  are  those  which  havo  tho  Great  King  Karl  as 
their  central  figure;  and  of  these  the  earliest  and  best  is  the 
Chanson  de.  Iloland.  As  regards  tho  date  of  tho  poem,  the  MS.  of 
the  Bodleian  is  in  the  language  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  ; 
its  author  is  unknown,  although  the  last  lino  says, 
Ci  fait  la  geste  que  Turoldus  dcclinet. 

Unfortunately,  however,  tho  meaning  of  the  word  declinet  is  not 
quite  clear.  The  origin  of  the  song  may,  according  to  a  theory 
in  itself  by  no  means  improbable,  be  looked  for  in  those  cantUenesT 
a  collection  of  which  was  formed  for  Karl,  and  in  which  the  French 
sang  tho  prowess  of  their  warriors.  Each  of  these  cantilcnes,  of 
which  none  in  the  original  French  form  survive,  celebrated  one 
exploit;  it  was  short,  direct  in  diction,  and  rapid  in  move- 
ment ;  the  compiler  of  the  chanson  had  his  materials  ready  to 
his  hand  in  story  and  in  verse;  he  fitted  the  former  with  episodes- 
and  tilled  out  the  principal  characters;  he  took  as  much  of  the  latter 
as  was  apt  to  his  purpose,  and  amplified  the  descriptions  ;  where* 
his  predecessors  mentioned  a  fight,  he  described  it :  when  they 
spoke  of  valorous  deeds,  he  told  of  them  in  detail.  Sub- 
sequently, as  seems  only  fair,  the  poet  himself  became  subject  to 
amplification  in  the  hands  of  his  successors.  The  later  MSS.  of 
the  Roland  song,  for  instance,  are  full  of  expansions,  additions,  and 
remaniements,  so  that  the  suspicion  arises  that  there  may  have 
been  "  editions  "  of  the  poem  still  earlier  and  much  simpler  even 
than  that  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  tedious  episode  of 
Baligant,  for  instance,  which  Mr.  O'Hagan  judiciously  omits,  seems" 
to  us  distinctly  a  later  addition  to  the  original  poem,  which  must 
have  dealt  simply  with  the  disaster  at  Roncesvalles,  and  the  re- 
venge taken  by  Karl.  That  the  date  of  the  first  poem  or  cantilene 
is  older  than  the  twelfth  century  is  not  indeed  difficult  to  show. 
What,  for  instance,  was  that  song  of  Roncesvalles  which  was 
sung  by  Taillefer  at  Hastings  ?  No  one  certainly  ever  supposed 
that  he  sang  the  long  Chanson  de  Roland  through  ;  but  there  are 
passages  in  the  poem  as  it  stands  which  he  might  very  well 
have  sung  before  the  army.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  exhortation 
of  Turpin.  Again,  the  poem  is  full  of  that  Saracenic  terror  which 
belongs  to  the  tenth  rather  than  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  when  the  rage  against  the  infidel  of  Spain  was 
transferred  by  pilgrimages  and  crusades  to  rage  against  the 
infidel  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  Yet  the  later  rage — 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades — appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  very  last  stanza,  where  Karl  is  bidden  by  an  angel 
to  go  help  "  King  Vivien  fighting  in  the  city  of  Iinphe  (query 
Nymphe,  Xymiihcea,  or  Antioch  ?)  against  the  Saracens."  Compa- 
rison with  the  romances  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century, 
again,  tends  to  prove  the  earlier  date  of  this  chanson.  Its  lan- 
guage is  more  simple  and  direct,  its  stanzas  are  shorter^  its- 
assonant  rhymes  are  not  dragged  along  to  such  a  merciless  length  -r 
the  general  reflections  are  fewer,  the  characters  are  more  heroic ; 
their  virtues  and  vices  are  different  from  those  of  the  more  courtly 
Crusaders ;  they  are  not  French,  but  Germans  of  the  type  of 
Tacitus ;  they  loathe  peace,  love  fighting,  are  free  in  speech,  and 
ready  of  hand ;  their  most  sacred  duty  is  to  obey  their  King ; 
treachery  is  the  greatest  crime ;  they  are  ready  to  shed  tears,  to 
pluck  their  beards,  to  swoon  with  grief;  they  vaunt  their  own 
prowess ;  they  love  each  other  as  Achilles  loved  Patroclus,  or 
David  loved  Jonathan  ;  Roland,  the  noblest  and  bravest,  would  die 
rather  than  by  one  blast  of  Oliphant  seek  needless  assistance  of  his 
king;  their  fighting  bishop  assoils  them  of  their  sins,  and  enjoins 
them  by  way  of  penance  to  strike— ferir;  and  those  who  die,  he  says, 
shall  have  seats  in  "  the  greater  Paradise."  Thus,  while  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  poem  proclaims  its  antiquity,  it  affords  us  a 
complete  view  of  the  life  of  the  Franks,  the  warriors  and  con- 
querors. 

For  this  reason  alone  it  deserves  to  be  studied.  But  there  are 
many  other  reasons.  We  may  point  out,  for  instance,  the  great 
figure  of  the  King.  He  is  no  longer  young  in  the  chansons  ;  he  is 
a  la  barbe  chenue,  a  greybeard,  but  in  vigorous  old  age ;  there  is  no 
king  like  him,  nor  will  be  again  till  God  judge  the  world  ;  he  habitu- 
ally takes  counsel  of  an  angel ;  he  stays  the  sun  in  its  course,  until 
his  vengeance  is  complete  ;  even  in  death  he  sits  sword  in  hand 
menacing  the  infidel ;  he  is  grave  and  calm,  even  when  his  peers 
are  carried  away  with  wrath ;  he  is  heavily  burdened  with  the  cares, 
of  life ; 

Deus  !  dist  li  reis,  si  penuse  est  ma  vie  ! 
He  loves  his  soldiers,  and  weeps  for  their  death ;  he  is  implacable 
to  traitors ;  he  hangs  all  Ganelon's  family  after  he  has  torn  their 
chief  to  pieces.  Great,  indeed,  must  that  king  have  been  who 
left  behind  him  such  a  memory  as  Karl.  The  poem  might  also  be 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  French  literature.  We 
might  stop  to  show  how  in  parts  it  attains  to  a  pathos  never 
reached  in  the  more  elaborate  poems  which  succeeded  it ;  how  the 
dignity  of  the  barons,  their  courtesy  and  simplicity,  stand  out 
naturally  and  without  effort ;  how  truthful  is  the  poem.  Or  we 
might  consider  the  work  in  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  lan- 
guage.   We  are  as  yet,  for  instance,  far  from  the  ease  of  Marie 
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■de  Frauce ;  the  language  is  rugged  ;  the  poet  has  not  yet  acquired 
full  mastery  over  the  tongue.  These,  however,  are  only  some  of 
the  reasons  which  make  this  chanson  remarkable. 

The  total  neglect  of  early  French  literature  was  so  great  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  the  Chanson  da  Roland,  with  all  its  followers,  completely 
forgotten.  It  is  only  a  hundred  years  since  a  French  savant 
imagined  that  the  song  sung  by  Taillefer  was  a  kind  of  modem 
lyric,  and  actually,  to  everybody's  admiration,  proposed  a  song  such 
as  might  have  been  written  by  Colle  or  Favart.  It  is  true  that 
such  rare  scholars  as  Ducange  and  Sainte-Palaye  knew  something 
about  the  poem,  though  not  much;  but  when  in  1837  Francisque 
Milhel  first  published  the  Oxford  MS.,  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
France  were  as  great  as  if  they  had  chanced  upon  another  Homer. 
"  We  have,"  they  cried,  "  our  own  Homer — Roland  is  Achilles; 
Turpin  is  Calchas  ;  Olivier  is  Patroclus.  Henceforth  let  no  man 
taunt  us  with  being  without  an  epic." 

The  first  difficulty  in  rendering  the  chanson  is  of  course  that  of 
the  most  fitting  metre.  It  is  written  in  decasyllabic  verse,  and  is 
■divided  into  laisses — leashes  or  stanzas — which  vary  in  length  from 
twelve  to  thirty  lines,  with  assonance  instead  of  rhyme.  Mr. 
■O'Hagan  offers  us  a  specimen  of  what  his  translation  might  have 
been  had  he  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  MacCarthy  in  his 
renderings  of  Oalderon,  or  M.  Petit  de  Julloville  in  his  version  of 
the  Chanson,  in  preserving  the  assonance.  The  example  is 
such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  regret  at  his  choice.  The 
metre  he  has  selected,  that  of  "  Christabel,"  seems  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  possible,  although  it  is  naturally  open  to  objection. 
The  "  mixed  iambic  and  anaptestic  measure "  has  Mien,  as  Mr. 
-O'Hagan  frankly  states,  into  "  much  discredit  as  a  lilting  metre.' 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  lends  itself  to 
the  narrative  verse  in  which  the  imitators  of  Byron  and  Scott 
found  the  ease  which  they  mistook  for  genius.  But  we  entirely  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  O'Hagan  when  he  thinks  that  the  Song  could  be 
"  beautifully  rendered  "  in  those  heroic  numbers  which  Keats  and 
"Morris  have  managed  with  so  much  sweetness  and  freedom.  Mr. 
Morris  might,  to  be  sure,  clothe  the  story  of  Roncesvalles  in  his 
■own  verse,  as  he  has  already  done  for  certain  fabliaux,  but  that 
would  not  be  a  translation.  Or  the  Laureate,  as  Mr.  O'Hagan 
-suggests,  might  make  it  the  subject  of  another  "  idyl,"  but  that 
again  would  not  be  a  translation.  The  most  obvious  objection 
to  the  metre  is  that  it  occasionally  destroys  the  severity,  sim- 
plicity, and  directness  of  the  original,  and  this  not  always  by  ex- 
pansion, but  sometimes  by  compression.  Thus,  when  the  Arch- 
bishop absolves  the  host  before  the  fight  in  which  they  are  all  to 
"be  slain,  his  words  are  these :  — 

Olamcz  vos  culpes,  si  preiez  Deu  mercit 
Asoldrai  vos  pur  voz  anmes  guarir  : 
Se  vus  murez,  esterez  seinz  martirs  ; 
Sieges  averez  et  greignor  pare'is. 

which  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  O'Hagan  : — 

Cry  mea  culpa  and  lowly  kneel ; 

I  will  assoil  you,  your  souls  to  heal  ; 

In  death  ye  are  holy  martyrs  crowned. 

Everybody  must  feel  that  a  direct  loss  of  strength  is  caused 
here  by  the  compression  of  the  last  two  lines  into  one.  It  would 
be  easy  to  criticize  individual  passages;  one  can  hardly  compare 
any  stanza  of  the  English  with  the  original  without  noting  some 
loss ;  for  instance,  when  Alda  goes  to  ask  of  the  King  where  is 
Holand,  her  betrothed,  Karl  says  : — 

Soer,  eher'  amie,  de  hume  mort  me  demandcs, 
Jo  t'en  durrai  mult  esforcet  exchange  ; 
(Jo  est  Loewis  mielz  ne  sai  h  parler, 
11  est  mes  filz  e  si  tendrat  mas  marches. 

J  his  passage  seems  very  inadequately  rendered  by — 

"  Dear  Sister,  gentle  friend,"  he  said, 
"Thou  seekest  one  who  licth  dead. 
I  plight  to  thee  my  son  instead — 
Louis,  who  lord  of  my  realm  shall  be." 

It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  judge  of  a  translation  Dy  detached 
passages.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  result,  as  a  whole,  is 
satisfactory.  We  have  here  for  the  first  time  an  English  version  of 
this  noble  poem  ;  it  is  so  far  an  adequate  version  that  it  preserves 
in  the  main  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  carries  us  away  to  the 
-strange  old  time  when  the  "  middle  ages "  were  as  yet  only 
■beginning.  It  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  beginner  in  early  French 
literature,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  those  who 
have  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  embark  in  that  delightful 
study. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  disaster  of  Roncesvalles  is  his- 
torical. Here,  in  the  year  778,  Karl  lost  the  rearguard  of  his  army, 
Roland  Hruotlandus,  Prefect  of  the  March  of  Brittany,  being  killed 
among  them  by  an  attack  of  Basques,  not  Mohammedans  ;  thirty 
years  later  an  army  under  Loui3  le  Debonnaire  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  same  place,  and  in  five  years  afterwards  another  French 
^.rmy  was  defeated  in  a  gorge  of  the  Pyrenees  by  these  savage 
mountaineers.  A  threefold  disaster  of  this  kind  could  not  but 
impress  profoundly  the  mind  of  France.  This  impression  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Chanson  in  a  passage  as  poetical,  and  perhaps  as  well 
•translated,  as  any  in  the  whole  poem  : — 

Now  a  wondrous  storm  o'er  France  hath  passed, 
With  thunder-stroke  and  whirlwind's  blast ; 
Rain  unmeasured,  and  hail,  there  came, 
Sharp  anil  sudden  the  lightning's  flame  ; 
And  an  earthquake  ran — the  sooth  I  say, 
From  Besaucon  city  to  Wissunt  15ay  ; 


From  Saint  Michael's  Mount  to  thy  shrine,  Cologne, 

House  unnfted  was  there  none. 

And  a  darkness  spread  in  the  noontide  high — 

No  light,  save  gleams  from  the  cloven  sky. 

On  all  who  saw  came  a  might}'  fear. 

They  said,  "  The  end  of  the  world  is  near." 

Alas,  they  spake  but  with  idle  breath, — 

'Tis  the  great  lament  for  Roland's  death. 

Dread  are  the  omens  and  fierce  the  storm, 
Over  France  the  signs  and  wonders  swarm  : 
From  noonday  on  to  the  vesper  hour, 
Night  and  darkness  alone  have  power ; 
Nor  sun  nor  moon  one  ray  doth  shed, 
Who  sees  it  ranks  him  among  the  dead. 
Well  may  they  suffer  such  pain  and  woe, 
When  Roland,  captain  of  all,  lies  low. 
Never  on  earth  hath  his  fellow  been. 
To  slay  the  heathen  or  realms  to  win. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ALBANS'S  HIGHLANDERS.* 

THERE  is  one  additional  objection  to  the  stupid  practice  of 
publishing  novels  in  three  volumes  which  we  have  never  seen 
mentioned,  but  which  is  worth  consideration — the  circulating 
library  subscriber's  grievance.  A  person  in  the  country  subscribes 
to  Mudie's  at  a  rate  which  entitles  him  to  get  so  many  volumes  at 
a  time.  Three  of  these  volumes  may  turn  out  to  be  substantial 
and  separate  octavos,  each  affording  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and 
so  giving  the  subscriber  a  fair  return  for  his  money,  at  any  rate  in 
quantity  ;  but  the  three  volumes  may  be  those  of  a  novel  such  as 
the  one  now  before  us,  printed  in  very  large  type,  and  with  a  verv 
wide  margin,  and  containing  only  as  many  words  as,  if  printed  in 
a  reasonable  way,  would  make  a  very  small  octavo.  Three  volumes 
of  this  sort  may  be  read  with  ease,  in  one  sense,  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  Then  the  subscriber  has  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re- 
turning his  box  and  changing  the  books.  Printed  on  the  same  scale, 
a  book  such  as  The  River  of  Golden  Sand  on  Senioi-'s  Conversations 
— to  take  two  books  much  in  request  just  now — would  run  out  into 
about  fifteen  volumes  each,  which  the  subscriber  would  have  to 
get  down  in  successive  batches.  It  must  be  difficult  to  find  an 
adequate  reason  for  maintaining  this  exceptional  practice  with 
regard  to  novels,  which  would  at  once  be  seen  to  be  absurd  if 
applied  to  any  other  class  of  books.  It  may  be  urged  that  many 
novels  would  not  pay  for  publication  unless  printed  in  this  expensive 
form,  to  which  the  obvious  reply  is  that  it  would  be  an  undiluted 
benefit  if  the  greater  number  of  novels  now  published  were  sup- 
pressed. These  works  cost  the  libraries  about  six  shillings  a 
volume,  and  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the  book  trade,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  replace  them  by  other  books  as  cheap.  What 
the  circulating  library  requires  is  a  certain  number  of  volumes  to 
circulate,  and  novels  are,  on  the  whole,  cheaper  per  volume  than 
anything  else.  But  this  view  leaves  out  of  count  the  room  for 
expansion  which  the  book  trade  offers  if  intelligently  worked.  The 
amount  of  business  which  the  circulating  libraries  do  is  quite 
trifling  compared  with  what  they  might  probably  do  by  a 
better  system,  inviting  a  larger  circle  of  subscribers  by  giving 
the  subscriber  more  for  his  money.  Readers,  authors,  and  pub- 
lishers would  all  gain  by  the  change.  As  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
lately  urged,  there  is  a  great  future  before  authors — that  is, 
authors  who  deserve  to  have  a  future — if  the  cost  of  books  can 
be  reduced  to  the  reading  public  ;  but  one  class  of  books  will  be 
extinguished — namely,  the  fatuous  novel.  The  good  novel  should 
prosper.  To  which  category  the  novel  we  now  have  on  hand 
belongs  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  analysis  of  its 
contents. 

The  Earl  of  Abercairnie  has  two  daughters,  one  exquisitely 
beautiful,  but  silly  in  proportion ;  the  other  magnificently  hand- 
some, but  a  devil  in  petticoats.  The  one  is  beloved  by  Charlie 
Oliphant,  the  other  by  Captain  Duncan  Daljorroch,  officers  of  the 
72nd  Highlanders.  The  London  season  is  not  over,  but  the  Earl 
and  his  daughters  are  at  Abercairnie  Castle,  for  "  certain  cogent 
reasons" — namely,  that  the  Earl  is  desperately  in  debt  and  in 
fear  of  arrest,  from  which  we  are  to  infer  that  he  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative peer.  Abercairnie  is  near  Stirling,  where  the  officers 
are  quartered,  and  the  Earl  rides  out  with  one  daughter  and  the 
Captain,  leaving  the  other  daughter  alone  at  home  when  the  sub- 
altern comes  to  call ;  the  Earl,  who  is  described  elsewhere  as  a 
dragon  of  strictness,  being  in  the  habit  of  allowing  his  daughters 
when  alone  to  receive  visitors  from  the  barracks,  who,  for  their 
part,  as  appears  from  mention  of  their  clanking  spurs  and  jingling 
swords,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  about  the  country 
in  uniform.  Although  the  Earl  is  in  such  desperate  straits  for 
money,  he  still  has  his  little  comforts  about  hina.  "  The  room  in 
which  they  sat " — the  Lady  Auriel  and  the  Lieutenant — "  though 
its  fittings  might  be  excelled  by  those  of  many  another  mansion 
in  the  country,  by  its  aspect " — apparently  an  east  one — "  might 
well  dash  the  confidence  of  a  penniless  lover.  It  showed  master- 
pieces of  art  in  cabinets,  lounges,  and  enamels,  and  more  than  one 
exquisitely  tender  Greuze,  and  striking  Boucher,  peeping  out  between 
the  rich  hangings.  .  .  .  A  jardiniere  with  rare  exotics  stood  in  the 
deep  recess  of  the  centre  window,  and  on  a  pedestal  of  Rosso 
antico,  were  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  dancing  a 
minuet,  worth  many  more  guineas  than  Charlie  ever  possessed  at 
once  in  his  life."    From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 

*  T/ie  Du/ic  of  Albany's  Own  Highlanders.  A  Novel.  By  James  Grant, 
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Earl,  notwithstanding  his  difBoalties,  had  not  hit  on  the  obvious 
remedy  against  the  threatened  visit  from  the  bailiil's,  of  which  ho 
was  in  «.la i I \  expectation,  by  sending  sirnii)  of  thoso  costly  articles  to 
Ohristie  and  MUMOn.    However,  tho  room  was  ft  pretty  one  for 

making  love  in,  and  tho  charming  LoiIy  Anriel,  like  many  another 
bigh-born  damsel,  knew  how  to  put  a  lover  at  his  ease,  for  sho 
opened  tho  conversation  by  saying,  "  I  wonder  you  don't  prefer  tho 
cavalry.  You  have  seen  my  cousin  Sidney  in  his  Hussar  uniform, 
and  is  it  not  handsome  ?"  Tho  tact  and  good  tasto  which  dictated 
this  pretty  speech  to  an  officer  of  "  tho  Foot  "  are  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  girl  who  is  as  charming  as  beautiful. 
Hut  tho  lover  replies  that  his  fortune  gives  him  no  choice, 
stoutly  adding,  "So  far  as  costume  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
tho  combination  of  the  British  uniform  with  tho  garb  of  old 
Gaul  makes  tho  most  striking  dress  in  tho  armies  of  Europe." 
However,  although  she  can  say  pert  things,  the  young  lady 
can  also  encourage  her  lover,  for  she  has  a  soul  equally 
above  money  and  good  sense.  But  tho  Earl's  daughters  are 
made  to  understand  by  their  father  that  they  must  marry 
for  money,  and  tho  haughty  Lady  Augusta  accepts  the  par- 
venu Captain  Daljorrocli,  who  apparently  agrees  to  pay  off  the 
Earl's  debts  in  consideration  of  the  honour ;  the  lady  going 
through  tho  business  of  accepting  her  lover  in  the  style  of  tho 
villain  in  a  melodrama,  who  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  says,  "  But  I 
must  dissemble "  ;  Captain  Daljorrocli,  who  is  described  as  a 
shrewd  man  of  the  world,  behaving  throughout  like  a  perfect 
simpleton.  Charlie,  not  being,  like  the  Captain,  a  man  of  enormous 
wealth,  is  snubbed  by  the  Earl,  and  goes  oti'to  join  his  regiment  in 
India.  The  troop  ship  in  which  he  sails  appears  on  this  occasion 
to  have  taken  out  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  passengers, 
amongst  others  a  Parsee  merchant,  and  picks  up  by  the  way  an 
Afghan  prince  in  disguise,  wandering  about  the  ocean  on  a  raft, 
who  forthwith  takes  service  as  Charlie's  bearer.  But  a  still  more 
wonderful  incident  is  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel  by  a  shark,  which, 
regardless  of  the  danger  of  getting  caught  in  the  screw,  keeps  in 
the  wake  of  the  steamer  until  caught  by  the  sailors.  Charlie 
joins  his  regiment  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Afghan 
campaign,  the  72nd  forming  part  of  General  .Roberts's  force  which 
carried  the  position  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  of  which  exploit  we  have 
here  a  new  and  perfectly  original  account.  A  writer  the  other 
day  suggested  that,  if  we  would  only  take  Herat,  England  would 
soon  do  a  splendid  trade  in  pistachio  nuts  ;  but  our  author  here 
goes  further,  for  he  rnakes  the  officers  of  the  72nd  enjoy  "a  jar 
of  Cabul  wine  "  for  their  evening  meal,  the  wine  "  flavoured  so 
like  Madeira  that  you  can  scarcely  know  the  difference/'  Why 
not,  when  you  are  about  it,  have  made  our  gallant  sailors  take  part 
in  the  affair,  and  describe  the  position  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal  as  carried 
by  a  bombardment  of  British  gunboats?  The  Afghan  prince 
lately  cruising  about  the  Arabian  sea  on  a  raft,  and  afterwards 
Charlie's  runaway  servant,  now  of  course  comes  out  strong ;  he  is 
in  and  out  of  the  British  camp,  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
once,  suborning  our  Mussulman  Sepoys  by  means  of "  mantras," 
which  is  as  if  one  were  to  lead  Dr.  Gumming  about  by  dangling  a 
photograph  of  the  Pope  before  him.  In  one  sense  our  author  is 
only  too  conventional,  as  when  he  says  that  "  the  artillery  got 
ably  into  position  at  3,000  yards  range,  and  a  terrible  exchange  of 
round  shot  and  shell  took  place  almost  the  entire  day.  But,  sin- 
gular to  say,  the  attacking  party  met  with  scarcely  a  casualty ; 
and  during  an  eight  hours'  fare  our  artillery  only  paused  at  inter- 
vals to  cool  their  guns."  The  advance  of  the  8th  Foot  is  described 
as  taking  place : — 

Colours  advanced  and  bayonets  fixed — point  over  point,  and  flashing  in 
the  sun.  Many  rolled  clattering  down,  killed  or  wounded,  into  the  chasm. 
Pith  helmets  falling  one  way  and  rifles  another — some  retaining  the  latter 
with  a  tenacious  grasp  ;  but  a  wild  cheer  announced  in  a  moment  more 

that  the  place  was  won.    For  the  attack  had  been  made  by  the  bayonet  

the  grand  old  British  weapon  that  never  fails. 

As  well  describe  a  man  driving  a  four-in-hand  up  Snowdon  as  a 
column  marching  up  the  Peiwar  Kotal  with  bayonets  fixed  "  point 
over  point."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  bayonet  was  fixed  on  the 
occasion,  nor  was  the  position  carried  by  that  grand  old  weapon, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  storming  described  never  took 
place,  the  ridge  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Afghans  before  the 
8th  Foot  got  there.  We  believe  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  gallant 
regiment  did  not  sustain  a  single  casualty  on  this  occasion. 

Charlie,  who  was  with  another  part  of  the  force,  escapes  unhurt 
from  the  scene  of  carnage  to  lose  himself  the  next  day,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  find  the  British  columns,  he  goes  through  a  number  of  sur- 
prising adventures,  in  which  a  certain  Afghan  is  always  appearing 
ubiquitously,  no  matter  where  Charlie  may  be  going,  and  is  always 
getting  shot  by  Charlie  or  knocked  over  by  him,  or  trampled  upon 
by  Charlie's  horse,  yet  always  turning  up  in  a  ravine  or  nullah 
next  day  to  take  vengeance  on  Charlie,  still  wandering  about  in 
search  of  General  Roberts's  force.  Imagine  a  person  put  down  in 
Hyde  Park  and  spending  several  days  trying  to  find  the  Wel- 
lington statue,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  Roberts's  force  in  the  Koorum  Valley.  But  Afghans 
were  not  the  only  sources  of  danger  in  that  country.  °  An 
unmistakable  sound  of  growling  and  crunching  amoV  the 
jungle  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  couple  of  wolves 
rending  a  dead  horse,  a  sight  so  appalling  that  Oliphant 
had  scarcely  need  to  put  the  spur  to  the  animal  he  rode. 
JNaturally,  the  episode  made  the  wanderer  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  see  "the  white  tents  of  General  Roberts's  camp"- 
Indian  wolves  gorged  with  food  being  notoriously  disposed 
to  attack  a  man  on  horseback.    But  there  are  creatures  more 


terrible  than  even  wolves  in  those  parti.  Ah  Oharlio  was 
bivouacking  out,  "  111010  than  once  the  odious  cry  of  tho  jackal 
rang  out  upon  tho  night,  and  made  him  start  and  grasp  his  re- 
volver.'' Had  Charlie  him  stationed  at  Calcutta  ho  would  ha vo' 
had  a  bad  time  of  it,  for  tho  jackals  aro  much  more  common  there 
than  in  Afghanistan.  And,  while  the  author  is  piling  up  horrors, 
it  is  a  pity  ho  did  not  say  something  about  tho  rats  and  tho  fleas, 
both  of  which  are  moro  commonly  met  with  in  tho  Koorum 
Valley  than  jackals  or  oven  wolves.  However,  escaping  both 
wolves  and  jackals,  Charlio  next  morning  is  waylaid  by  a  party  of 
"Khels"as  ho  is  about  to  cross  a  ford,  still  in  his  search  for 
Roberts's  column.  "'Rabbi  'lalamina,'  exclaimed  one" — of  tho 
Khels — "  joyously,  using  that  tremendous  first  word  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran,"  and  proceeds  with  the  others  to  take 
Charlio  prisoner,  first  firing  away  several  rounds  of  ammunition 
at  hiin.  Charlie,  however,  is  rescued  from  death  by  Ferozoo- 
deen  Khan,  the  Afghan  prince,  late  Charlie's  bearer,  and  ex- 
navigator  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  already  referred  to,  who  carries 
him  off'  to  his  own  home,  and  sets  his  two  wives  to  wait  on 
the  visitor,  as  is  the  custom  of  Afghans.  It  only  wants  that 
the  ladies  should  be  described  as  driving  about  Cabul  in  a 
Victoria,  and  giving  a  five-o'clock  drum,  to  make  the  tale  a 
perfect  picture  of  Afghan  manners.  And  Charlie,  who,  although 
fresh  from  England,  finds  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  con- 
versing in  the  Pushtoo  language,  is  made  furious  love  to  by 
one  of  the  wives,  presently  strangled  by  her  husband — Charlie 
witnessing  the  murder  calmly,  and  raising  no  difficulty.  Eventu- 
ally Charlie  escapes  from  his  prison,  as  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  at  last  does  find  his  way  to  Roberts's  camp,  where  his 
adventures  naturally  excite  a  good  deal  of  astonishment.  He  has 
now  been  shot  at,  stabbed  at,  ridden  at,  ambushed  at,  and  gener- 
ally so  hair-breadthly  escaped,  that  it  is  hardly  fair,  when  he  does 
get  back  to  Roberts's  camp,  to  finish  him  oft'  by  the  unromantic,  if 
original  process,  of  being  trampled  upon  by  a  commissariat  elephant 
gone  "  must."  Not,  however,  that  he  is  killed  even  now  ;  Charlie 
has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  or  the  Afghan  prince  above  referred  to, 
and  although  the  "  infuriated  animal  seized  him  up  in  his  trunk 
and  dashed  him  with  violence  to  the  ground,  and  .  .  .  taking  up 
the  body  of  Charlie,  who  was  quite  senseless  now,  hurled  it  among 
a  crowd  of  camp-followers,"  Charlie  managed  to  get  round,  although 
considerably  shaken,  and  returned  home  to  find  that  the  LadyAuriel 
had  just  married  a  certain  Sir  John  Lennel,  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  excellent  person  and  a  kind  husband,  but  whose  interference 
made  his  visit  to  England  disappointing  to  Charlie.  If  you  are  to 
go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing,  it  is  as  well  to  be  amusing,  which  we 
cannot  say  we  have  found  this  book.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  our 
old  friend  Baron  Munchausen. 


HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA.* 

IN  spite  of  the  recently  awakened  interest  in  the  Russian  Empire 
— an  interest  very  genuine,  if  rather  hostile — the  ignorance  as 
to  Russian  history  is  almost  as  general  as  ever.  Every  one  can 
read  French,  and  many  people  can  read  German,  yet  such  standard 
books  as  the  French  translation  of  Karamsin,  the  great  national 
historian,  Schnitzler's  L'JEmpire  des  Tsars,  Rambaud's  various 
works  on  Russian  history,  Bernhardi's  GescJiichte  Russlands,  and 
many  more,  are  unknown  names  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
cultivated  Englishmen.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  laziness 
and  disinclination  to  move  out  of  a  prescribed  groove  of  reading 
are  at  the  bottom  of  this  ignorance ;  that  to  read  a  book  in  a 
foreign  language,  however  familiar  it  may  be,  is  always  more  of  an 
effort  than  to  glance  over  a  work  in  one's  native  tongue.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  take  the  sense  in  with  half  an  eye,  mental  as  well  as 
physical,  keeping  up  a  conversation  perhaps  the  while,  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  French  and  Dutch  plays,  on  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  new  to  the  old  Government.  Then,  again,  many 
people's  idea  of  studying  history  is  to  slide  gently  from  one  proper 
name  toanother,  each  of  these  names  calling  up  the  events  connected 
with  it.  Thus  a  man  may  have  his  memory  refreshed  as  to  a  cer- 
tain episode  by  merely  seeing  "  Elizabeth,"  "  Essex,"  "  Bacon," 
"  Raleigh,"  before  him  on  the  page ;  but  how  if  the  names  happen 
to  be  "  Alexis,"  "  Nicon,"  "  Morozof ?  Whatever  we  may  choose 
to  assign  as  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  are  igno- 
rant, and  choose  to  be  ignorant,  of  the  history  of  Russia.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Wallace  has  done  his  best  to  awaken  an  interest  in. 
its  customs  and  institutions,  and  Mr.  Ralston  has  given  us  an 
admirable  account  of  the  welding  together  of  all  the  many  elements 
until  the  Russian  nation  was  formed;  but  there  is  still  room 
for  a  short  connected  account  of  the  Russians  from  the  earliest 
times  up  to  the  present  day,  and  this  Mr.  Gossip  has  endeavoured 
to  supply  in  the  little  book  before  us.  In  some  respects  he  has 
done  his  work  well.  He  has  taken  great  pains  to  have  his 
facts  correct,  and  he  has  sketched  a  plan  for  himself  which, 
if  he  had  carried  it  out,  would  have  developed  into  an  ad- 
mirable history.  Unfortunately  it  is  easier  to  sketch  plans  than  to 
execute  them.  There  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  his  way  of  treat- 
ing his  subjects  that  is  fatal  when  he  is  dealing  with  things  which 
are  not  perfectly  familiar  ;  and  his  facts,  though  correct  in  them- 
selves, occasionally  become,  by  a  false  relation  with  what  has 
gone  before,  either  dwarfed  or  exaggerated.    For  instance,  he 
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devotes  seven  pages  to  the  history  of  the  first  false  Dmitri,  while 
he  is  silent  as  to  the  great  part  played  by  the  Lithuanian  princes 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  whose  hands  Kief,  the  mother  of 
Russian  cities,  remained  for  four  hundred  years.  He  is  diffuse 
about  Ivan  IV.,  as  to  whose  existence  English  readers  generally  have 
some  faint  glimmerings  of  consciousness  ;  but  he  rather  alludes  than 
refers  to  the  struggle  in  which  Ivan  III.  crushed  the  republican 
spirit  of  Novgorod,  and  put  down  the  system  of  appanages  which 
had  been  the  ruin  of  the  country  since  the  days  of  Vladimir.  Mr. 
•Gossip  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  institutions 
and  reforms.  These  require  to  be  stated  clearly  and  briefly,  and 
Mr.  Gossip  states  them  well.  He  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
just  notion  of  Jaroslaf's  laws  and  of  Vladimir  Mouomachus's 
advice  to  his  children.  He  has  summed  up  in  a  few  words  the 
reforms  of  Alexander  II.,  though  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  words  had  been  shorter  and  easier  for  the  "  young  students," 
for  whom  the  book  is  specially  written,  to  understand. 
In  style,  however,  Mr.  Gossip  often  fails.  In  his  anxiety  to 
be  picturesque,  he  sometimes  descends  into  personal  details  that 
could  readily  be  spared  in  a  book  which  aims  at  brevity. 
For  instance,  in  the  account  (p.  199)  of  the  revolution  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Nicholas,  he  says : — "  The  noise  of  the  artillery  so  fright- 
ened his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  heroic  Queen  Louise  oi"  Prussia  " 
(this  is  rather  a  curious  antithesis'),  "that  she  contracted  a  nervous 
twitching  of  the  face  which  endured  through  life."  Fortunately 
this  sad  personal  defect  was  not  the  only  result  of  the  conspiracy. 
Many  of  the  men  who  suffered  for  their  part  in  it  were  advocates 
of  the  new  ideas  of  social  regeneration  and  liberty,  and  their  deaths 
only  caused  the  opinions  they  had  cherished  to  strike  deeper  root 
into  the  heart  of  new  Russia. 

Mr.  Gossip  also  errs  in  the  elaborately  quaint  expressions  in 
which  he  sometimes  indulges.  He  has  a  special  fondness  for  the 
•word  "coy."  In  p.  35  he  enlarges  on  the  "coy  denials"  of 
Vladimir  Monomachus,  when  pressed  to  be  ruler  over  Russia ; 
-while  he  remarks  in  p.  79  that  "  the  reluctance  which  Boris 
showed  "  (on  a  similar  occasion)  "  was  but  a  piece  of  coy  dissimu- 
lation." This  is  as  affected  as  it  is  untrue  to  fact.  Boris's  appa- 
rent disinclination  to  succeed  his  brother-in-law  Feodor  as  Tsar 
was  due  to  the  policy  which  governed  all  his  conduct.  He  was  far 
too  wise  a  man,  and  too  cognizant  of  the  temper  of  the  people,  to 
appear  to  grasp  at  a  throne  which  should  have  belonged  to 
the  murdered  Dmitri.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  widespread 
belief  that  he  himself  was  the  murderer,  and  that  there  were  also 
some  who  did  not  scruple  to  impute  to  him  the  death  of  Feodor 
also.  So  Boris  bided  his  time,  and  rejected  the  prayers  of  the 
Patriarch,  boyards,  and  citizens  of  Moscow,  and  not  until  the 
nation  came  forward  and  bailed  him  Tsar  did  he  consent  to  wear 
the  crown  of  Jaroslaf.  In  the  instances  we  have  quoted  Mr. 
Gossip's  affectation  has  given  a  false  impression  both  of  the  men 
and  of  their  time,  but  sometimes  his  archaisms  are  merely  mean- 
ingless. To  say  (p.  97)  that  "  when  King  Sigismund  died  he 
(Mikhail)  conceited  himself  that  he  had  found  his  chance,"  is  bad 
English,  but  does  not  mislead  as  to  facts.  To  disguise  the  death 
of  Boris  under  the  elegant  phrase  that  he  was  "  removed  "  is  silly, 
"but  it  is  nothing  more ;  but  the  remark  about  Peter  II.  (p.  140) 
that  he  "  resiled  from  the  marriage  into  the  promise  of  which  he 
now  conceived  himself  to  have  been  trepanned "  is  only  to  be 
understood  by  an  ingenious  process  of  guessing. 

Mr.  Gossip  deserves  great  praise  for  the  careful  way  in  which 
be  has  collected  his  materials,  and  his  statements  of  facts  are,  as 
we  have  before  said,  generally  to  be  relied  on.  Only  once  or  twice 
bas  he  made  a  slip,  and  these  slips  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
In  case,  however,  the  book  should  run  into  a  second  edition,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  point  them  out,  so  that  they  can  be  corrected. 
In  p.  30,  after  alluding  to  the  murders  committed  by 
Sviatopolk,  Vladimir's  step-son,  Mr.  Gcssip  suddenly  takes  to 
calling  him  "  Sviatoslaf,"  and  does  so  four  times  in  the 
same  page.  The  confusion  likely  to  arise  from  this  is 
all  the  greater  as  Vladimir  had  a  son  Sviatoslaf,  prince  of  the 
Drevlians,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  victims  of  Sviatopolk.  In 
p.  98  he  remarks  that  "  Alexis's  minister  Morozof  induced  the 
young  Tear  to  wed  his  wife's  sister."  Now  Alexis  was  already 
married  to  Maria  Ilinitchna  when  Morozof,  who  was  a  man  of 
original  views,  decided  that,  instead  of  persistently  plotting  against 
the  Tsarina,  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom  of  the  Ministers,  he 
would  make  himself  one  with  the  Tsar  by  becoming  his  brother- 
in-law.  While  speaking  of  Alexis  we  may  observe  that  Mr. 
Gossip  has  made  a  most  serious  omission  in  his  silence  about  the 
Patriarch  Nicon  and  his  reform  of  the  liturgy.  To  be  sure  he 
gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  matter  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but 
what  would  English  readers  think  of  a  sketch  of  Charles  I.'s 
reign  in  which  there  was  no  mention  of  Laud  ?  Some  re- 
ference should  certainly  be  made  to  the  struggle  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  though  it  need  not  be  enlarged  upon 
till  the  author  comes  to  write  about  the  Russian  Church. 
Again,  he  is  in  error  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  nobles  in 
the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  serf's,  raised  by  Alex- 
ander II.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  looked  on  the  measure  with 
disfavour,  and  opposed  it  as  long  as  they  thought  that  their 
opposition  had  weight ;  but,  at  last,  seeing  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom would  finally  triumph,  many  of  them  gave  in,  and  in  1857  the 
nobles  in  the  provinces  of  Podolia,  Kief,  and  Volhynia  took  the 
initiative,  and  offered  to  free  the  serf's  belonging  to  them.  Mr. 
Gossip  is  also  a  little  hazy  in  his  dates  about  the  marriage  of 
Catherine  and  Peter.  He  says  (p.  1 19),  "  entering  the  palace  as  a 
mistress,  she  soon  ruled  it  as  a  wife."   Catherine  did  not  marry 


Peter  till  six  years  after  she  first  went  to  live  with  him,  and  the 
marriage  was  not  avowed  for  four  years  after  that,  when  her  high- 
spirited  conduct  at  the  Pruth  had  gained  her  the  admiration  of  the 
army.  She  was  married  privately,  that  is,  in  1708,  and  was 
acknowledged  Tsarina  iu  1712. 

Mr.  Gossip  has  a  strange  disinclination  to  mention  female 
names.  He  reminds  one  indeed  of  the  primitive  men  whom  cus- 
tom forbad  to  speak  the  name  of  any  woman.  In  cases  where  it  is 
more  convenient,  and  certainly  more  interesting,  to  form  a  distinct 
conception  of  a  lady,  in  which  her  name  goes  for  a  good  deal,  we 
are  put  oft' with  such  descriptions  as,  his  "  eldest  son  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Saxon  Harold,"  "  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Boris," 
"  his  morganatic  wife,  a  Polish  lady."  This  is  being  "  la  femme 
de  son  marl"  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if 
notoriety  of  this  sort  would  have  been  acceptable  to  these  ladies. 
The  reader  with  an  inquiring  mind  is  therefore  left  to  hunt 
wearily  till  he  can  ascertain  that  Harold's  daughter,  wife  of 
Vladimir  Monomachus,  was  called  Gytha,  that  Feodor's  wife 
was  named  Irene,  and  that  the  morganatic  wife  of  Constantine 
was  Anton  ia,  Princess  of  Lovicz,  for  whose  sake  he  resigned  the 
crown  of  Russia.  If  Mr.  Gossip  has  reasons  of  his  own  for  with- 
holding this  information,  will  he  not  append  some  tables  for  the 
benefit  of  those  readers  who  find  a  joy  in  genealogy  ? 

But  all  Mr.  Gossip's  sins  and  shortcomings  are  light  compared 
with  those  in  the  matter  of  orthography.  We  have  made  a  list 
of  errors  so  long  that,  if  they  were  all  to  be  noticed,  one  article 
would  hardly  suffice  to  enumerate  them.  It  is  not  that  he 
does  not  spell  the  Russian  name3  after  this  or  that  manner, 
that  he  puts  two/'s  instead  of  one,  or  uses  an  s  instead  of  a  c. 
Russian  orthography  is  very  undecided  in  these  respects,  and  a 
good  deal  of  latitude  may  be  allowed.  But  Mr.  Gossip  seems 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Russian  language, 
and  consequently  often  makes  nonsense  of  words  which  have  a 
distinct  meaning.  For  example,  in  p.  102,  he  says  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  u  were  joined  spontaneously  by 
their  brethren  the  Zaporofskian  Cossacks."  Now  this  is  non- 
sense, for  the  word  which  he  renders  Zaporofskian  is  really 
Zaporogian,  signifying  "  beyond  the  pororjs  or  cataracts  of  the 
Dnieper,"  where  these  Cossacks  had  a  wide  tract  of  land.  In 
p.  44  he  says  the  Tatars  kept  up  the  distinction  of  Veliki  Kneiz, 
or  Grand  Prince,  when  the  Russian  word  for  prince  is  spelt  kniaz ; 
in  p.  91  he  alludes  to  the  part  of  Moscow  called  "  Bely-Gorod,  or 
the  white  town,"  misspelling  the  first  word,  which  should  be 
"  Biel."  There  are  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  but  we 
have  not  time  to  quote  them.  Many  of  the  commonest  names  are 
also  printed  most  carelessly,  and  without  any  definite  plan.  This 
may  be  the  fault  of  the  printer  quite  as  much  as  of  the  author  ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  no  book  should  be  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  condition  of  this  one.  In  p.  40  "  Riazan  "  is  spelt  "  Raizan," 
in  p.  46  Lake  "  Peipus  "  is  called  "  Pepius,"  on  p.  48  "  Usbeck  "  is 
spoken  of  as  "  Usback,"  and  in  the  next  page  "  Bestujef  Riumin  " 
is  transformed  into  "Riamin."  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
Chancellor  Bestujef  Riumin  is  always  alluded  to  as  "  Bestuchoff." 
In  p.  61  "voievode"  is  written  "  voyrod,"  and  in  p.  69  the 
Tsarevitch  is  twice  called  "  Tsarovitch."  This  of  course  comes 
from  the  usual  English  pronunciation,  in  which  the  "o"  is 
made  short,  and  there  is  therefore  hardly  any  audible  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  a  short  "e."  In  p.  93  Pojarsky, 
the  liberator  of  Russia  from  the  Poles,  is  spelt  "  Pojorsky,"  in 
p.  102  Dolgorouki  is  twice  called  Dalgorouki,  and  in  p.  124 
Lewenhaupt,  the  general,  appears  as  Lewenhauft.  Cheremetief  is 
hardly  recognizable  as  "  Scherematoft',''  nor  does  Catherine  II.'s 
native  country  fare  much  better  as  "  Anhalt  Zerbert."  One  regrets 
that  the  great  Cossack  Pougatchef  should  be  introduced  to  "  young 
students  "  under  the  disguise  of  "  Pougateloft',"  nor  is  one  disposed  to 
abandon  the  final  "p"  of  "Perekop"  in  favour  of  an/' f."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  increase  the  harshness  of  the  Russian  names  by  inserting 
more  "  r's,"  as  Mr.  Gossip  has  done  in  the  case  of  Souvorof,  whom 
he  calls  (p.  170)  "Surwarroff."  "Kinburn"  is  a  very  English  name, 
so  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Gossip  has  twice  written  it 
as  "  Kilburn."  The  powerful  Zoubof  family  mightcommit  crimes  un- 
detected disguised  as  "  Duboff,"  but  we  wonder  that  the  great  French 
financier  should  restquietlyinhis  grave  and  hear  himself  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  Thurgott.  In  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  on  the 
accession  of  Nicholas  one  victim  is  systematically  spoken  of  as 
"  Ryclieff,"  which  after  much  thought  we  guessed  to  be  a  free 
translation  of  "  Ryleef."  The  Polish  Marquis  Vielepolski  has  his 
second  "  e  "  changed  into  an  "  o  " — Mr.  Gossip  is  fond  of  "  o's  " — 
and  in  the  very  last  page  of  the  book  we  are  overwhelmed  with  a 
crushing  quotation  from  a  German  called  "  Fuerbach."  Consider- 
ing that  people  look  upon  any  mistake  in  spelling  their  names  as 
the  most  deadly  of  all  insults,  and  considering  also  the  present 
irritable  state  of  mind  of  the  Russians  towards  the  English,  it  is 
quite  lamentable  to  think  how  many  additional  enemies  this  short 
work  will  gain  for  us  in  the  descendants  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  been  so  grievously  maltreated. 


AGUSTIN  DE  ROJAS.* 

AGUSTIN  DE  ROJAS  (or  Roxas)  was  by  nature  and  education 
a  ptcaro.  This  personage,  whom  we  are  very  loth  to  translate 

*  El  Viage  Entrelenidn  de  Agiisfin  de  Roxas,  natural  de  la  villa  de 
Madrid,  coti  una  exposicion  de  los  nomhres  historicos  y  poeticos  que  no  van 
duclarados.  Quiuta  edieion,  corregida  y  emendada  segim  ef  expurgatorio 
del  ano  1747.  Con  Liceuciu  en  Madrid.  Por  Don  Benito  Cano,  afio  de 
1793- 
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into  "  rogue,"  was  llio  stock  hereof  tho  Spanish  novels  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  figured  on  the  contemporary  stage  as  balloon. 
Like  most  of  the  characters  of  Spanish  light  literature,  he  was  con- 
ventional, and  early  became  fixed  into  a  typo  which  varied  little,  if 
at  all,  from  Brat  to  last.  The  action  has*  always  been  more  inter- 
eating  to  the  Spaniard  than  the  actor.  It  is  truo  that  in  the 
COWSe  of  his  career,  which  lasted  some  century  or  so  in  his  native 
country,  tho  picaro  became  bitter  and  cynical,  rather  than  merely 
scampish,  as  he  had  been  at  first,  tho  Inquisition  and  the  Count 
Duke  of  Olivares  working  admirably  together  to  sour  men's  humour; 
hnt  at  bottom  the  type  varied  little.  The  picaro  remained  very 
much  what  he  had  been  on  his  first  appearance,  till  Holy  Church 
finally  banished  him,  with  Jews,  heretics,  and  other  unclean  per- 
sons,'into  Franco  aud  England.  We  know  him  as  Gil  Bias, 
Colonel  Jack,  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  or  even  as  Roderick 
Random,  aud  are  not  tired  of  him  yet,  though  he  has  ceased  to 
excite  any  sympathy  in  his  own  country  ;  but  we  regard  him,  very 
properly,  as  "an  ingenious  puppet,  invented  for  dramatic  purposes 
rather  than  as  a  portrait  of  any  thing  in  life.  Ho  had  his  original,  hi  >w- 
ever.  He  must  necessarily  have  answered  to  something  in  real  life, 
or  ho  would  scarcely  have  met  with  the  immediate  and  enthusiastic 
reception  that  he  did.  Tho  best  definition  of  him  is  that  he  was  the 
Pizarro  or  Cortes  of  coiumon  life — a  pushing  fellow,  resolved  to 
see  the  world  and  make  his  fortune,  aud  far  from  scrupulous  how 
he  did  it ;  preferring  to  cheat,  though  able  to  fight  at  a  pinch  ;  not 
incapable,  however,  of  friendship  or  gratitude,  and  endowed  with 
a  vast  faculty  for  moralizing.  When  ho  has  conquered  his  vulgar 
Mexico,  he  Will  build  churches  and  live  cleanly,  if  he  does  not 
parody  the  death  of  the  other  conqueror,  and  die  murdered  by  his 
accomplices,  or  sadly  serving  his  Majesty  in  the  capacity  of  galley 
slave.  In  an  age  in  which  the  pike  and  the  pen  were  the  only  tools 
presented  to  the  Spaniard's  choice,  the  picaro  had  his  representa- 
tives in  letters  as  well  as  in  arms,  and  the  foremost  of  these  was 
the  author  of  the  Viage  Entretenido,  the  Amused  and  Amusing 
Journey. 

Whether  Agustin  de  Rojas  ended  his  troubled  career  in  the 
galleys  is  not  known.  His  last  appearance  is  in  the  character  of 
lawyer  and  author  of  a  work  on  the  Good  Republic,  which  the 
Inquisition  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  posterity  into 
the  index  of  the  unreadable.  Before  this  fatal  fall  into  dull 
respectability  he  had  not  only  sown  his  wild  oats,  but  written  a 
history  of  the  process.  This  work,  the  Viage  Entretenido,  ap- 
peared in  1603,  and  was  several  times  reprinted  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ninety  years.  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  and 
apparently  for  some  years  before,  the  author  was  following 
the  profession  of  actor,  which  in  Spain  in  those  days  included 
that  of  playwright.  Although  he  was  barely  six-and-twenty, 
he  had  already  a  vast  vagabond  experience.  In  his  preface  he 
asks  whether  even  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  who  had  issued  from 
the  press,  some  four  years  before,  or  Lazarillo  de  Tormes, 
the  founder  of  the  great  picaro  line,  had  had  more  masters  or  been 
in  more  scrapes  than  he.  In  unconsciously  biblical  language  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  more  rolled  about  in  the  world  than  a 
wheel — the  wheel  he  names  being  the  familiar  "  azuda' '  or  Moor- 
ish water-wheel  of  Toledo,  elsewhere  in  Spain  called  a  "  noria.'' 
And  if  we  are  to  trust  his  facts,  the  comparison  is  just.  Though 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  an  hidalgo  free  from  stain  of  Jewish  or 
Moorish  blood,  he  was  born  in  a  condition  which  he  has  chosen  to 
leave  in  obscurity.  Like  Lope  de  Vega  or  Sta  Teresa,  he  was  early 
urged  by  his  roaming  instincts  to  leave  the  quiet  of  home;  but 
there  were  no  officious  relations  to  cross  his  wishes,  and  he  began 
life  as  page  to  some  other  penniless  hidalgo  then  trailing  a  pike  in 
Flanders.  The  heroic  da}  sof  the  Low  Country  wars  were  over  before 
Rojas  came  to  serve  in  them.  There  was  still  fierce  fighting  to  be 
done  and  plunder  to  be  got,  but  they  bore  no  proportion  to  the  starv- 
ing and  shiveriDg  to  be  gone  through.  The  pay  was  for  ever  in  arrear, 
the  commissariat  was  stupendously  bad,  the  country  produced  no 
wine — frequently  indeed  there  was  nothing  better  to  drink  than 
the  more  liquid  kinds  of  mud.  By  the  age  of  seventeen  the  future 
actor  had  seen  enough  of  war.  He  found  his  way  back  to  Spain 
in  the  suite  of  some  general  officer,  and  betook  himself  to  the  kind 
of  life  which  Spaniards  call  "  living  by  miracle."  The  details  of 
this  life  he  gives  in  the  most  general  possible  manner,  but  he  seems 
to  have  starved,  robbed,  begged,  and  been  happy.  Finally  he 
drifted  on  to  the  stage,  which  had  now  become  the  El  Lorado  of 
young  Spain.  What  time  he  can  have  found  to  learn  anything 
but  the  ways  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  these  few  and  busy 
years  it  is  hard  to  see  ;  but  he  had  certainly  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  the  classical  commonplace  then  fashionable  in  literature,  some 
Latin,  a  great  amount  of  undigested  general  information,  and  a  re- 
markably terse  and  lively  Castilian  style.  His  Journey  is  full  of 
"  loas  " — that  is,  long  prologues  written  by  himself  to  Hatter  the 
audience  and  put  them  in  a  good  humour  for  the  comedy.  These 
prologues  were  to  the  old  Spanish  stage  what  the  introductory 
farce  is  to  ours,  and  Rojas's  productions  are  perhaps  the  best 
specimens  of  their  kind. 

But  if  the  Viage  Entretenido  contaiued  nothing  beyond  the  per- 
sonal adventures  of  Agustin  de  Rojas,  it  might  be  left  to  sleep  in 
peace  with  Marcos  de  Obragon  or  the  Picara  Justina.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  cited  as  an  authority  by  every  writer  on  the 
Spanish  stage.  Fortunately  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  writer  led 
him  to  collect  all  the  information  he  could  about  his  own 
profession,  and  the  growing  interest  of  the  public  in  matters 
theatrical  encouraged  him  to  pour  it  all  out  in  his  book. 
The  forms  in  which  he  has  given  it  are  singularly  happy. 
Putting  aside   a  certain   amount  of   padding,   consisting  of 


episodes  after  tho  manner  <>f  tho  old  gentleman  Tom  Jonei 

mot  in  tho  wood,  and  lumps  of  undigested  guide-book  about 
tho  various  towns  named  in  tho  course  of  tho  journey,  which 
make  excellent  skip,  tho  Viage  may  bo  divided  into  two  equally 
interesting  parts.  In  tho  lirst  place  thoro  is  tho  framework — tho 
u  amusing"  conversations  of  the  four  actors,  who  aro,  so  to  speak, 
tho  heroes.  Then  thoro  aro  tho  loan.  Tho  conversations  aro 
carried  on  by  four  persons;  Rojas  himself,  and  his  friends  Rios, 
Solano,  and  Ramirez,  all  known  names  of  actors  of  that  time, 
according  to  Nicholas  Antonio.  Tho  great  subject  of  their  talk 
when  they  aro  not  patiently  undergoing  instruction  in  history  and 
geography  from  Rojas  is  naturally  their  own  profession.  Tho  dis- 
cussions aro  held  as  they  aro  on  tho  tramp  from  town  to  town  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  and  tho  writer  shows  con- 
siderable skill  in  introducing  his  subjects  appositely.  Tho  repe- 
tition, too,  of  the  loas  is  generally  suggested  by  some  observation 
of  one  of  the  four  interlocutors.  A  complaint  of  the  lawless 
habits  of  the  peoplo  of  Seville,  made  by  0110  of  the  four,  reminds 
Rojas  of  a  loa  which  he  wrote  to  induce  the  playgoers  of  that 
city  to  pay  at  tho  door.  This,  it  seems,  tho  more  high-spirited 
of  them  had  been  wont  to  consider  a  slavish  submission,  and  they 
had  accordingly  preferred  to  force  admittance,  a  custom  which  led  to 
brawling  and  stabbing,  for  which  the  authorities  held  the  players 
responsible. 

The  picture  which  loas  and  talk  alike  give  of  the  actor's 
life  is  certainly  not  without  its  lights.  We  find  occasional  mention 
of  their  popularity  with  all  classes  of  the  Spanish  people,  made  in 
away  that  bears  out  the  truth  of  Sancho  Panza's  statements  when 
he  was  persuading  his  master  not  to  rush  into  a  conflict  with  the 
strolling  players  of  the  auto  sacramental.  They  were  very  gene- 
rally helped  when  ill  luck  or  their  own  folly  reduced  them  to 
begging  on  the  tramp.  When  Rojas  himself  was  attacked, 
stabbed,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  streets  of  Seville  by  some  fellow- 
actors  to  whom  he  had  refused  to  give  money  out  of  the  company's 
cash-box,  he  was  an  object  of  general  sympathy  to  the  whole  city. 
When  he  recovered,  the  theatre  was  crowded  with  admirers  who 
loudly  applauded  the  loa  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  his  mis- 
fortune. But  the  chief  pleasure  of  their  life  was  derived  from 
their  own  innate  love  of  freedom  and  vagabondizing.  Rios  nar- 
rates with  relish  how  he  and  Solano  some  years  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  previous  adventures  not  detailed,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  shift  for  themselves  on  a  sudden  emergency  ;  how  at  one 
village  they  had  got  good  quarters  by  representing  themselves  as  mer- 
chants, had  collected  en  trance-money  for  a  piece  they  were  to  give,  and 
had  then  escaped,  leaving  an  unsettled  bill  and  an  unsatisfied  audi- 
ence ;  and  how  at  another  place,  having  promised  to  perform  the  auto 
of  Cain  and  Abel  for  food  and  lodging,  Solano  appeared,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand,  as  Dios  Padre,  in  a  sheet  of  the  landlady's,  stained 
with  wine  lees.  This  performance  ended  unfortunately.  Rios,  having 
to  kill  Solano,  who  doubled  the  parts  of  Abel  and  the  Father, 
forgot  his  knife,  and,  trusting  too  much  to  the  patience  of  a  rustic 
audience,  took  off  his  beard  for  the  purpose.  Hereupon  the  "  banks 
of  galley  slaves,"  as  he  styles  the  audience,  rose  in  indignation,  and 
the  actors  had  to  fly  to  escape  a  cudgelling.  After  much  further 
wandering,  and  not  a  little  starvation,  they  fell  in  with  the  strolling 
company  of  Martinazos,  from  whom  they  obtained  food  and 
work.  This  enterprising  manager  took  advantage  of  their  unlucky 
position  to  make  them  carry  his  wife  in  a  queen's  cradle  when  the 
fatigues  of  the  road  were  too  much  for  her,  whereby  he  economized 
the  hire  of  a  mule. 

Rios  and  Solano,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  experienced 
veterans  of  the  party,  impart  instruction  as  well  as  inspirit- 
ing tales  of  adventure  to  their  younger  friends.  Solano,  having 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  he  had  been  less  even  than  farun- 
dulero,  for  he  had  been  bojiganga,  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain. He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth,  in  a  speech  which  con- 
tains more  information  as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  old  Spanish 
stage  than  can  anywhere  else  be  found,  that  there  are  eight 
distinct  forms  of  company,  each  having  its  recognized  posi- 
tion in  the  theatrical  world — namely,  the  bululit,  nague, 
gangarilla,  cambalco,  garnacka,  bojiganga,  fardndula,  and  com- 
paiaa.  The  description  of  these  different  societies  is  some- 
what too  wordy,  and  the  distinctions  are  over-refined,  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  find  the  names  answering  to  really  different 
forms  of  compan}r.  The  bululu  is  a  single  stroller  who  has  to  fall 
back  on  the  sacristan  to  help  him  through  the  little  religious  plays 
which  were  the  greater  part  of  hi3  repertory.  The  haque  is  formed 
by  two  men  strolling  as  Rios  and  Solano  had  done,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  latter  had  been  less  even  than  bojiganga.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  other  companies  in  detail, 
more  particularly  as  the  distinctions  between  them  are  often  with- 
out a  dillerence,  and  so  we  pass  at  once  to  the  cambalco.  This 
company  is  marked  off  clearly  from  the  lower  ranks  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  members  is  a  woman.  From  the  cambaleo  we  rise 
through  the  other  companies,  which  rank  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  they  contain  and  the  proportion  of  women  and  boys 
taking  women's  parts,  till  we  arrive  at  the  full  compahia,  which  is 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  This,  says  Solano,  must  consist  of  sixteen 
persons  who  act,  thirty  who  feed  at  the  general  expense,  one  who 
takes  the  money.  "  God  only,"  adds  the  speaker,  "  knows  how 
much  he  steals."  These  distinctions  no  longer  exist  in  the 
Spanish  theatrical  world ;  they  were  obviously  dying  out  when 
Rojas  published  the  Viage,  but  some  of  the  words  are  even 
now  in  use.  An  inferior  actor  is  still,  for  instance,  called  a 
fardndulero. 

The  adventures  are  narrated  and  the  information  given  to  a 
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running'  chorus  of  grumble.  Nicholas  Antonio,  in  the  twenty  lines 
or  so  of  his  Latin  devoted  to  Rojas,  says  that  "  laboriosissimas 
istius  vitne  (the  actors  to  wit)  couditionem  domesticus  testis  in 
publicum  produxit,"  and  the  continual  complaints  of  the 
hardships  they  underwent  made  by  all  four  speakers  in  the 
Viage  bear  him  out.  Not  only  is  repeated  mention  made 
in  the  conversations  of  their  hard  work  and  hard  fare,  but 
in  one  of  his  loas  Agustin  himself  declares  that  the  life  of  a 
slave  in  Algiers  was  more  supportable.  The  actor  has  to  be 
lip  before  the  dawn  writing  and  studying.  All  the  morning 
he  is  rehearsing,  all  the  afternoon  performing :  at  night, 
when  even  the  slave  may  rest,  the  less  lucky  actor 
may  be  summoned  by  some  man  in  authority  who  must  not  be 
refused  to  come  and  amuse  his  guests.  This  last  abuse  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  it  had  to  be  finally,  not  abolished,  but  limited 
by  law.  In  another  Ion,  the  manager  of  a  company,  threatened 
with  loss  of  custom  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  rival  troop,  re- 
minds the  people  that  he  had  presented  them  with  fifty-four  new 
comedies  and  forty  farces  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months.  As 
these  pieces  were  not  only  rehearsed  and  acted  but  written  by  the 
actors— whence  Iiojas's  complaint  about  the  studying  and  writing, 
and  the  manager's  title  of  "  author  " — we  can  quite  understand  why 
Antonio  describes  their  life  as  very  laborious.  Yet  the  attractions 
of  its  freedom  and  constant  change  proved  strong  enough  to 
keep  it  tilled  with  the  most  spirited  youth  of  Spain  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  aud  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  this  popularity  Agustin  de  Rojas  was  at  once  a 
proof  and  a  cause. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.* 

AMONGST  divers  excellent  rules  laid  down  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  for  those  who  undertake  to  edit  State 
papers  is  one  to  the  effect  that  in  no  case  is  the  Preface,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  documents  calendared,  to  exceed  fifty  pages  with- 
out a  written  permission.  We  are  glad  that  in  this  case  the 
permission  has  been  given.  No  one,  not  even  a  reviewer,  can 
be  expected  to  read  every  word  in  a  volume  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  which  aims  at  giving  an  abstract  of  more  than 
nineteen  hundred  State  Papers,  relating  to  such  vast  topics  as  our 
American  colonies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  our  colonial  posses- 
sions in  the  same  hemisphere  as  distinct,  from  colonies,  our  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  our  possessions  in  Africa  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere.  A  preface  of  eighty  or 
more  pages  is  indispensable  to  convey  some  outline  of  the 
numerous  Orders  in  Council,  formal  proclamations,  reports  of 
Governors,  petitions  of  oppressed  individuals,  and  disputes  with 
the  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  other  nations.  The  directions 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the  treatment  of  every  document 
strike  us  as  judicious,  and  they  have  been  faithfully  observed.  A 
mere  abstract  like  the  ordinary  heading  of  a  chapter,  would 
have  been  tantalizing,  deficient,  and  obscure.  To  reprint  every 
paper  in  extemo  would  have  been  impossible.  Accordingly,  a 
middle  course  has  been  taken.  Formal  documents  are  cut 
clown  to  a  couple  of  lines.  Letters  relating  to  a  single  subject  are 
catalogued,  or  rather  are  abstracted  "as  briefly  as  is  consistent 
with  correctness."  But  where  they  relate  to  a  variety  of  subjects 
they  have  been  so  analysed  that  the  student  may  carry  away  a 
correct  notion  of  all  the  contents.  Endorsements  and  dates  and 
the  number  of  the  pages  are  recorded  and  striking  expressions  or 
proverbs  are  reproduced.  And  it  will  be  at  once  admitted  that 
such  entries  as  a  warrant  to  pay  Edward  Morgan  3,ooo£.  to  be 
employed  for  his  Majesty's  use  iu  Jamaica,  or  a  pass  for  Mr.  Reid 
to  transport  a  hundred  horses  to  Barbadoes,  are  iu  themselves  ade- 
quate and  complete.  But  reports  on  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Jamaica,  Acadia,  and  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  of  the  desperate  valour 
shown  by  soldiers  and  colonists  against  the  French  and  Dutch,  or 
of  devastating  hurricanes  and  like  calamities,  demand  a  mucli 
larger  space.  And  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  any  one  accustomed 
to  deal  with  official  documents  will  tell  at  a  glance — to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls — not  only  what  is  contained,  but 
what  is  not  contained  in  the  originals.  A  compiler  or  historian 
will  know  exactly  what  he  may  expect  to  find.  He  will  not  be 
sent  wandering  on  fruitless  voyages  of  discovery,  and  he  will  only 
go  to  the  State  Paper  Office  when  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
nothing  at  second-hand.  The  index  is  methodical  and  copious, 
and  far  the  greater  portion  refers  to  proper  names,  though  after 
Jamaica,  Boston,  St.  Christopher,  and  King  Charles— to  all  of 
which  whole  columns  are  allotted — we  have  a  little  space  given 
to  such  miscellaneous  matters  as  venison,  vegetables,  bread,  and 
fish. 

Such  compilations  can  be  opened  at  any  page  of  the  six  hundred 
with  both  profit  and  pleasure.  Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  legis- 
lation, the  social  habits,  the  thoughts  and  expressions,  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  that  distinguished  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Society  had  just  begun  to  recover  from  the 
convulsion  of  the  great  Civil  War  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Restoration,  this  volume  affords 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  earnest  attention  which  was  given  by  the 
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Councillors  of  Charles  II.  to  Plantations  and  to  Charters,  to  law 
and  justice,  to  the  management  of  the  trade  in  silk,  to  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce,  and  even  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The 
monarch  might  be  feeding  his  ducks,  or  toying  with  Lady  Castle- 
maine  and  Madam  Carwell ;  but  such  energetic  men  as  the  two 
Lords  Willoughby  were  in  succession  governing  Barbadoes ;  John 
Locke,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  endorsing,  anno- 
tating, and  framing  State  Papers ;  and  Robert  Boyle,  with  some 
of  the  worthiest  names  in  England  to  back  him,  was  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  convey  in  two  or  three  columns  a  correct 
idea  of  old  papers  fully  as  interesting  as  the  report  of  a  modern 
Consul  in  Eastern  Roumelia.  or  a  despatch  from  a  mission  whicli 
had  j  ust  succeeded  in  reaching  Khoten  and  Yarkaud.  But  we  should 
be  inclined  generally  to  describe  this  bulky  volume  as  follows. 
There  are,  first,  Orders  in  Council  sending  out  Governors,  pre- 
scribing the  course  of  legislation,  defining  the  extent  of  executive 
authority,  and  giving  directions  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Then  come  the  reports  of  Governors  dilating  on  the  beauty  of  the 
climate,  on  the  abundance  of  provisions,  fish,  minerals,  and  other 
products,  on  the  bad  behaviour  of  evil-disposed  persons,  and  on  the 
insolent  aggressions  of  the  French.  We  have  next  petitions  from 
individuals  who  crave  pensions,  complain  of  losses,  suggest  new 
and  untried  fields  of  enterprise,  and  indulge  in  speculations  of 
boundless  wealth.  There  are,  besides,  papers  relating  to  the  scale 
of  salaries  and  allowances,  perquisites,  punishments,  kidnapping, 
and  other  incidents  certain  to  distinguish  an  age  .no  less  conspi- 
cuous for  bravery  and  daring  than  for  acts  of  favouritism,  cor- 
ruption, and  downright  rascality. 

The  Quaker,  in  this  volume,  seems  to  have  fared  no  better  at  the- 
hands  of  Royalists  than,  according  to  Macaulay,  he  fared  at  the 
hands  of  the  Puritans.  He  had  by  the  latter  been  "  persecuted  to 
the  death  in  New  England,"  and,  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  re- 
garded "as  the  most  despicable  of  fanatics."  He  objected  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  because  his  "  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  swear  to  any  proposition  whatever."  The  consequence 
was  that  members  of  this  sect  were  treated  quite  differently  from 
ordinary  Nonconformists.  At  Boston,  eight-and-twenty  Quakers 
were  whipped  cruelly  "  only  for  coming  into  that  Govern- 
ment.'' Under  another  law,  of  the  same  town,  three  persons  had 
their  ears  cut,  and  one  woman,  aged  about  sixty  years,  was 
also  whipped.  Under  two  other  laws  several  more  were  imprisoned, 
fined,  banished,  and  even  put  to  death.  No  wonder  that  they 
appealed  to  England,  and  that  the  King  directed  that  such  persons 
should  be  sent  home  to  be  dealt  with  agreeably  to  their  demerits 
and  to  "  our  laws."  Once,  a  master  of  a  ship  was  bold  enough  to 
certify  that  he  had  put  ashore  certain  Quakers  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  banishment  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  "  by  reason 
of  disasters  that  had  befallen  him  since  they  came  on  board,"  and 
because  he  judged  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  to  trans- 
port men  without  their  consent.  But  others  of  this  sect  were- 
ordered  to  be  transported  to  Jamaica  by  a  warrant  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  "  on  account  of  their  more  than  ordinary  insolence." 
Yet,  on  arrival  at  that  colony  they  could  only  expect,  as  we  read 
in  the  very  next  document,  to  be  punished  for  not  appearing  in 
arms  on  muster  days,  and  for  refusing  to  take  oaths  or  to  serve  as 
jurors  ;  while  they  were  also  bound  to  contribute  to  all  taxes,  in- 
cluding those  for  churches  and  their  incumbents.  In  a  report  from 
Governor  Endicott,  who  approaches  the  King  as  "  your  poore 
Mephibosheth,"  these  unfortunate  sectaries  are  described  as  open 
blasphemers,  open  enemies  to  Government,  and  promoters  of 
doctrines  tending  to  subvert  Church  aud  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  in  New  Hampshire,  a  certain  Major  Shadleigb 
was  left  to  settle  an  unj  ust  matter  over  which  other  Commissioners 
had  "  sat  to  no  purpose."  The  writer  of  this  document  was 
of  opinion  that,  though  a  Quaker  and  neither  taking  nor  im- 
posing oaths,  Shadleigh  was  unlit  for  a  Governor  but  quite  fit 
for  the  employment  he  had  in  hand.  The  whole  paragraph, 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  title  of  major,  is  somewhat  mysterious, 
though  paralleled  a  little  further  on  by  Lord  Willoughby's- 
allusion  to  one  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  a  severe  Quaker,  who  would 
astonish  a  Frenchman  by  his  "  thee  and  thou."  The  same 
Colonel  is  elsewhere  described  as  an  unfit  man  to  negotiate  with 
"  so  airy  a  people  "  as  the  Monsieurs,  who  would  take  his  presence 
as  no  small  affront.  In  Barbadoe3  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas 
Modyford,had  thought  it  desirable  to  employ  on  some  confidential 
mission  to  San  Domingo  a  certain  John  Perrott,  a  noted  Quaker,  of 
good  temper,  skill,  and  knowledge  in  merchant  affairs,  whose- 
great  cunning,  searching,  and  industrious  spirit  and  loyalty  to  the 
King  must  beget  confidence.  This  worthy  gentleman  was  quite- 
content,  for  his  Majesty's  service,  to  appear  in  a  black  satin  suit 
with  sword  and  belt,  and  to  be  called  captain.  This  partly  ex- 
plains the  titles  of  major  and  colonel  in  two  preceding  extracts, 
and  is  a  slight  set  off'  against  the  whippings  and  imprisonments 
inflicted  on  a  sect  that  hated  episcopacy,  and  entertained  singular 
views  about  diversions,  forms  of  speech,  dislike  of  oaths,  postures, 
and  dress. 

Several  of  the  extracts  have  reference  to  ebullitions  of  political 
feeling,  and  especially  to  the  pursuit  of  two  of  the  regicides, 
Whalley  aud  Goff'e,  who  figure  in  New  England  as  Richardson 
and  Stephenson.  These  two  Hectors,  as  they  are  termed,  were 
in  1661  daily  "buzzing  in  the  ears  of  the  people  about  a  change 
of  Government."  They  had  got  the  Marshal-General  on  their 
side,  and  though  repeated  orders  were  issued  for  their  capture  they 
always  managed  to  elude  pursuit.    In  vain  did  Governor  Endi- 
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cott  tone  instructions  lo  tho  Governor  of  Connecticut,  to  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  Now  Haven,  to  tho  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
to  Peter  Stuyvesnnt,  Governor  of  tho  New  Netherlands,  and  to 
divers  other  functionaries  to  have  these  rebels  apprehended.  In 
■vain  did  one  Dennis  Serauton  give  information  that  they  were 
hidden  in  the  house  of  one  Davenport,  a  minister  in  New  Haven; 
that  one  Goodman  Bishop  of  tho  town  of  Guildford,  was  able  to 
give  the  like  account;  and  that  Deputy  Leelo  knew  quite  as  much. 
One  John  Crown— tho  name  is  curious  in  the  pursuit  of  two  regi- 
cidos— had  the  audacity  to  depose  that  Governor  Endioott  him- 
self had  bade  them  heartily  welcome  to  Now  England,  and  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  more  such  good  men  would  come  over. 
The  two  fugitives  were  even  said  to  have  been  visited  by  the 
principal  persons  of  the  town,  to  have  been  held  in  great  esteem 
for  their  piety  and  parts,  and  to  have  so  preached  and  prayed  as  to 
be  looked  on  as  men  come  down  from  heaven.  Of  course  the 
Governor  denied  these  allegations  as  calumnies  and  trusted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.  Afterwards  wo  are 
told  that  Whalloy  and  Gotl'e  were  entertained  and  feasted  in  every 
place,  though  known  to  be  traitors.  Indeed,  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  tho  Commonwealth  seems  to  have  animated  these 
colonists,  and  to  have  been  proof  against  every  threat  that  councils 
and  authorities  could  devise.  Except  that  some  cattle  were  sub- 
sequently taken  and  found  to  belong  to  these  "  arch  traitors,"  we 
have  no  "final  report  of  the  fate  of  Whalley  and  Gofl'e. 

The  questions  of  coloniziug  the  Plantations  and  of  kidnapping 
men  to  go  there  are  so  closely  connected  that  we  must  treat  them 
as  one  and  the  same.  Constant  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
King  and  Council  on  behalf  of  merchants  and  planters,  who  stated 
that  young  people  were  entrapped  and  spirited  away.  Lady 
Yarborough  especially,  complained  that  a  poor  boy  had  been 
stolen  by  spirits  as  they  were  termed,  and  she  begged  that  out- 
going ships  might  be  searched.  But  there  was  a  contrary  account 
which  said  that  evil-minded  persons,  taking  advantage  of  this 
popular  belief,  enlisted  voluntarily,  received  advances  of  clothes 
and  money,  and  then  pretended  they  had  been  carried  away 
against  their  will.  The  remedy  proposed  was  a  registry  of  all 
passengers,  and  it  was  also  urged  that  vagrants,  rogues,  felons  not 
entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  gipsies,  and  such  like,  should  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Plantations  to  serve,  according  to  their  ages,  for  four 
or  seven  years.  But  this  plan  evidently  did  not  answer,  for  we 
have  other  reports  and  memorials  praying  that  well-disposed  per- 
sons should  be  sent  out,  not  as  servants  for  a  term,  but  on  meat, 
drink,  and  wages.  The  example  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  quoted, 
for  they  despatched  real  colonists  and  "  not  your  convict  gaol 
birds  or  riotous  persons,  robbers  before  they  are  sent  forth,  and 
at  best,  idle,  and  only  fit  for  the  mines."  In  one  aspect  "  Free- 
trade  "  is  extravagantly  lauded  as  the  life  of  all  colonies,  but  this 
advanced  doctrine  is  mysteriously  coupled  with  a  wish  to  go  to 
Guinea  for  negroes,  who  fetched  at  that  time  from  17Z.  to  19Z. 
apiece.  The  pros  and  cons  of  colonization  are  set  out  with 
much  exuberance  of  diction  and  in  the  style  peculiar  to  men  who 
were  not  unaware  of  grave  physical  obstacles  to  success.  New- 
foundland agreed  with  all  God's  creatures,  except  Jesuits  and 
schismatics ;  it  was  the  greatest  nursery  for  seamen  ;  and,  when 
trade  flourished,  could  bring  in  to  the  nation  half  a  million  a  year. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  sadly  lacked  a  minister  to  christen, 
bury,  and  marry  them,  and  they  were  living  like  so  many  brutes. 
Jamaica  had  the  best  building  timber  and  stone  in  the  whole 
world,  and  plenty  of  corn,  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  hogs,  fowls, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  fish,  turtle,  and  pasturage.  The  low  grounds 
were  feverish  from  June  to  Christmas,  but  the  uplands  and  hills 
were  as  "  healthful  as  Cotsall  in  England."  This  attractive  Settle- 
ment, we  regret  to  say,  had  for  the  Speaker  of  its  Assembly  a 
malicious,  beggarly,  debauched  fellow,  who,  instead  of  correcting 
what  was  amiss  in  the  old  laws,  attempted  by  violent  discourses 
and  contrivances  to  render  the  past  Government  oppressive  and 
illegal.  Barbadoes  had  been  settled  in  1625,  and  in  ten  years  was 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  exported  as  many  tons  of  goods 
as  the  famous  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  it  fell  off  after- 
wards. Boston  was  a  place  of  incredible  fruitfulness  in  mines, 
■especially  copper,  and  in  fish,  and  could  turn  out  better  salt  than 
France  itself.  Montserrat  was  very  fertile  and  well  re-settled ; 
Nevis  decayed,  owing  to  the  wars  and  hurricanes ;  St.  Vincent, 
■covered  with  wood  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and  Blacks ;  St. 
Lucien,  unhealthy,  the  English  who  had  planted  it  having  nearly 
all  died.  We  note  in  our  days  of  rapid  intercourse  that  on 
one  occasion  the  llosebush,  a  ship  commanded  by  worthy  John 
Browne,  left  Jamaica  on  the  10th  of  February  and  arrived  in  the 
Downs  on  the  12th  of  April  following. 

Several  of  the  documents  are  entirely  taken  up  with  disputes  as 
to  boundaries  and  possession  with  the  French  and  other  nations,  and 
the  editor  admits  that  the  geography  is  intricate  and  confused. 
The  accounts  of  righting  at  Nevis  are  both  animated  and  in- 
structive. But  we  own  to  a  partiality  for  trivial  and  petty  inci- 
dents, for  queer  grievances,  and  for  strange  proposals  emanating 
from  individuals.  Four  thousand  pounds  of  such  worthless  bread 
were  sent  over  to  Jamaica  that  in  consequence  it  had  to  be  given 
to  cattle  or  thrown  away.  Anthony  Langston,  formerly  an  ensign 
in  Prince  Maurice's  regiment,  and  afterwards  fourteen  years  in  Vir- 
ginia, mysteriously  informs  Secretary  Bennet  that  he  was  drink- 
ing at  the  "  Dog"  tavern,  when  a  person  came  and  invited  him  to 
engage  in  some  design.  One  Waddington,  in  like  manner,  drinking 
at  St.  Michel's,  Barbadoes,  uttered  treason  in  his  cups,  and  was 
actually  sentenced  to  death.  As  the  petitioner  expressed  due  con- 
trition and  his  prayer  was  referred  to  Sir  H.  Bennet  in  England, 


wo  may  hope  that  tho  capital  sentence  was  remitted.  Ooloixd 
Morgan  complained  that  in  u  tedious  ptisan  go  to  Daibadois  ho  had 
lost  his  eldest  daughter,  11  lady  of  gn  at  beauty  and  virtues,  and 
two  mOK  of  his  family,  owing  to  11  malign  distemper,  caused  by 
tho  "  Hastiness  of  tho  passengers."  A  harsh  law  of  BurbadoeH 
condemned  a  fraudulent  debtor  to  stand  in  tho  pillory  and  have 
his  ears  cut  oil".  Sir  T.  Slodyford,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  wrote 
homo  that  old  army  oflicers,  wo  presume  men  of  tho  Com- 
monwealth, from  "  strict  saints  had  turned  tho  most  debauched 
devils."  Four  young  men  were  scourged  by  tho  hangman  through 
Edinburgh,  burnt  in  tho  ear,  and  then  sent  to  Barbadoes,  for 
abusing  James  Scott,  tho  minister  of  Ancrum,  during  the  time  of 
tho  sermon.  Whether  the  insult  was  because  the  offenders  revolted 
against  unsound  doctrine  or  the  unreasonable  length  of  the  dis- 
course does  not  appear.  In  a  treaty  made  by  Lord  Willoughby 
with  several  of  tho  "  captains  "  of  St.  Vincent,  whom  wo  take  to 
be  the  heads  of  Indian  tribes,  the  following  names  occur,  and 
they  would  have  perplexed  the  late  Fenimore  Cooper.  What  would 
that  author  have  made  of  Nicholas,  Aloons,  Rebura,  Le  Suroe, 
Nay,  Wappiya,  and  the  Grand  Brabba  ?  These  savages  appear  to 
have  caused  less  trouble  about  a  treaty  than  the  French  at 
St.  Kitts,  who  played  fast  and  loose  on  their  paroles  and  were  full 
of  quillets.  We  have  no  more  space  for  these  curiosities  of  official 
literature.  This  bulky  instalment  is  hardly  capable  of  much  im- 
provement ;  and,  if  it  does  not  enable  historians  to  indulge  in  tho 
modern  practice  of  alternately  whitewashing  and  blackening  emi- 
nent characters  in  history,  it  sheds  a  strong  light  on  those  national 
qualities  of  energy,  perseverance,  and  fitness  for  supremacy  which 
yielded  up  our  American  colonies  only  to  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  which  as  a  compensation  for  that  loss  gave  us  dominion  over 
aliens  in  creed  and  colour  in  India. 


TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS.* 

~|\/TRS.  WALFORD,  like  many  another  novelist,  has  suffered 
-LvJL  from  her  very  success.  She  began  by  writing  a  story  that 
was  as  clever  as  it  was  short.  Having  made  a  hit,  she  was  at 
once  promoted  to  the  ranks  of  those  who,  whenever  they  have  a  tale 
to  tell,  always  take  exactly  three  volumes  in  which  to  tell  it.  It  is  a 
dreary  superstition,  whether  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public, 
or  of  the  proprietors  of  circulating  libraries,  or  of  the  publishers, 
which  thus  condemns  a  writer,  because  she  has  been  clever  and 
brief,  to  run  a  great  risk  of  being  long  and  tedious.  We  heartily 
wish  that  some  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  be  found  bold 
enough  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on  the  third  volume  of  every  novel  and 
on  the  fifth  act  of  every  play.  We  are  quite  sure  that,  in  the 
long  run,  it  would  be  found  to  benefit  authors,  libraries,  publishers, 
spectators,  and  readers  alike.  The  relief  to  the  unhappy  critic 
would  be  almost  beyond  measure  great  if  each  story  could  thus  be 
kept  within  moderate  size.  No  one,  we  may  take  it  for  granted, 
really  likes  to  be  wearied.  No  one  would  rather  skim  three 
volumes  than  read  steadily  through  one.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
voking to  see  how  a  writer  of  Mrs.  Walford's  cleverness  injures 
her  story  from  the  necessity  of  swelling  it  out  to  orthodox  pro- 
portions. Why  could  she  not  have  been  allowed  to  make  Trouble- 
some Daughters  just  one-third  of  its  size  ?  We  are  sure  that, 
had  she  consulted  her  own  inclinations,  she  would  have  set  before 
her  readers  a  much  smaller  and  more  homely  banquet.  She 
could  with  admirable  skill  have  served  up  to  them  a  nice  little 
meal,  but  she  is  compelled  by  fashion  or  destiny  to  provide  them 
with  a  monstrous  bill  of  fare.  There  is  in  the  story  before  us  so 
much  that  is  good  that  we  are  greatly  vexed  to  find  it  hopelessly 
mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is  bad.  The  heroine  is  as  charming 
a  young  lady  as  we  have  come  across  for  many  a  long  day,  and  the 
hero  is  not  unworthy  of  her.  Was  it  likely,  we  ask  Mrs.  Walford, 
that  two  young  people  such  as  these  would,  as  the  result  of  a 
single  misunderstanding,  have  been  kept  apart  for  more  than  five 
whole  years  ?  We  will  not  be  unreasonable.  A  love-story  can- 
not of  course  run  on  quite  smoothly.  Things  must  be  made  for 
the  first  half  of  the  book  to  go  a  little  wrong,  in  order  that  the 
author  may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  second  half  by  making  them  go 
altogether  right.  We  would  willingly  allow  Mrs.  Walford,  like 
Penelope,  to  weave  a  web  solely  with  the  intention  of  unravelling 
it.  But  there  must  be  some  limit  to  this.  We  have  not  in  these 
modern  days  the  patience  of  the  suitors  of  old,  and  we  expect  that 
what  used  to  take  ten  years  shall  now  be  done  in  one  season.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  once  at  least  in  the  present  story,  if  not 
twice,  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  our  author  not  to  clear  away  all  the 
difficulties,  and  to  bring  her  story  to  the  usual  happy  end. 
Even  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume 
a  dozen  pages  or  so  would  have  been  quite  enough  to 
enable  an  experienced  writer  to  remove  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  to  reconcile  the  lovers.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
defightful  promptitude  with  which  in  the  good  old  times,  all  on 
one  day,  news  came  of  the  death  of  a  rich  uncle  or  godfather,  the 
hard  heart  of  a  father  was  softened,  a  hero  became  penitent,  and 
a  heroine  forgiving,  while  a  parson  was  found  in  the  very  nick  of 
time  ?  Captain  Evelyn,  our  hero,  had  no  doubt  given  our  heroine, 
Miss  Kate  Newbattle,  just  cause  of  offence.  He  had  shown  that 
his  standard  of  integrity  was  far  below  hers.  But  she  need  not, 
therefore,  have  at  once  burst  a  blood-vessel,  in  a  lonely  cave  on  a 

*  Troublesome  Daughters.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith  : 
a  Part  of  His  Life,"  "  Pauline,"  "  Cousins,"  &c.  3  vols.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1880. 
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■wild  sea-coast,  with  no  house  near  at  hand,  and  with  the  doctor  a 
very  long  way  oft'.  She  might  have  fainted.  He  would  have  run 
down  to  the  shore  and  brought  up  a  hat-full  of  water  to  dash  on 
her  face.  She  would  have  recovered  consciousness,  and  in  a  faint 
voice  have  granted  him  that  forgiveness  which  his  contrition 
proved  that  he  really  deserved.  We  can  well  believe  that  Mrs. 
Walford  would  have  liked  only  too  well  to  give  the  story  this 
happy  and  quick  conclusion,  had  she  not  been  troubled  with  that 
cry,  hateful  to  all  writers,  of  "  more  copy  wanted." 

We  will  forgive  her,  then,  for  thus  letting  slip  her  first  chance 
of  delivering  both  herself  and  her  readers  ;  but  why  did  she  allow 
herself  to  be  talked  over  into  not  taking  advantage  of  her  next 
chance?  Matters  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  a  fairer  train 
than  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  for  bringing 
everything  to  the  happiest  conclusion.  The  heroine  had  not  only 
recovered  from  her  illness,  but  did  not  apparently  show  any  weak- 
ness of  the  lungs.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  not  intended  to  go 
oft*  in  a  decline,  after  the  fashion  of  one  large  class  of  novels. 
The  hero  had  been  separated  from  her  long  enough  to  punish  him 
for  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Matters  were  so  arranged 
that  his  return  to  her  home  would  have  afforded  a  most  dramatic 
scene.  He  had  even  fixed  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to 
start,  and  she  was  awaiting  him  with  the  most  forgiving  of 
hearts.  The  reader,  who  knows  that  he  has  yet  another  whole 
volume  before  him,  cannot  imagine  how  the  young  people  are 
any  longer  to  be  kept  apart.  In  fact,  lie  is  almost  convinced  that 
the  last  part  of  the  story  must  be  given  up  to  the  narrative  of 
their  wedded  life.  When  things  are  in  this  happy  train,  the 
hero  gives  credence  to  a  miserable  piece  of  slander  against  the 
heroine,  and  starts  at  once  for  the  seat  of  some  war  in  the  East. 
For  all  that  the  reader  can  see,  he  might  just  as  well  at  the  end 
of  the  five  years  have  started  oft"  to  the  seat  of  some  other  war  in 
the  West.  We  could  more  easily  have  forgiven  Mrs.  Walford  for 
this  most  needless  expansion  of  her  story  had  she  provided  us  with 
good  company  during  the  hero's  absence.  Many  of  her  minor 
characters,  however,  are  as  vulgar  as  they  are  dull.  We  wish 
our  female  novelists  would  go  to  Miss  Austen  to  learn  how  a 
lady,  when  she  writes,  should  deal  with  vulgar  characters.  No 
one  could  be  more  utterly  vulgar  than  John  Thorpe  in  Novthanyer 
Abbey,  and  yet  the  description  of  him  is  altogether  free  from 
vulgarity.  He  is  as  mean  a  man  as  Mr.  Pollaxfen  of  the  story  be- 
fore us.  His  sister,  Isabella,  is  as  mean  as  Kate  Newbattle's 
sisters,  or  as  Captain  Evelyn's  mother ;  but  the  reader  is  never 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  their  meanness.  It  is  kept  within 
due  limits,  and  it  is  never  for  one  moment  used  to  swell  out  a 
volume.  Not  the  least  disagreeable  character  in  Troublesome 
Daughters  is  a  French  governess;  nor  are  the  passages  in  which 
she  is  introduced  at  all  relieved  by  her  broken  English  or  her  bad 
French.  Her  accent,  we  are  told,  was  Parisian  ;  but  her  French, 
we  boldly  maintain,  would  disgrace  even  her  Scotch  pupils.  It  is 
not  only  that  her  accentuation  is  imperfect.  It  is  not  only  that 
she  says  assurement ;  but  she  disregards  her  genders.  One  young 
lady  she  describes  as  being  une  vrai  Parisienne,  and  another  as 
being  decollete.  She  announces  that  she  herself  will  be  prudent, 
and  she  says  that  some  one  will  "  so  chez  Londres  toute  de  suite." 
The  author  herself  catches  this  Parisian  lady's  bad  French,  for  she 
speaks  of  one  of  the  characters  as  being  "  ami  du  famille."  It  is, a 
pleasant  contrast  to  such  foolish  writing  as  this  when  we  are  taken, 
as  happily  we  are  not  unfrequently  taken,  among  the  peasantry  of 
Galloway.  Mrs.  Walford  is  at  her  best  when  she  is  describing 
homely  people — above  all  homely  Scotch  people.  There  is  one  great 
charm  in  the  Scotch  stories.  The  language  that  the  people  talk 
would  seem  to  be  still  pure  and  undetiled.  It  has  not  yet  fallen 
to  the  depths  of  that  mongrel  tongue  in  which  many  of  our 
common  people,  and  most  of  our  novelists,  delight.  It  can,  we 
fear,  hardly  be  the  case  that  the  peasantry  in  Scotland  are  free 
from  the  desire  of  using  big  words  which  are  beyond  their  under- 
standing. There  are  as  yet,  however,  few  signs  of  such  words,  if 
we  may  trust  the  stories  in  which  their  talk  is  introduced.  None 
of  the  Scotch  characters  in  Mrs.  Walford's  tales  speak  after  the 
fashion  in  which  we  heard  a  driver  of  a  country  fly  speak  the 
other  day.  "  I  always,"  he  said,  "  say  the  same  argument,  and  I 
always  shall  say  it.  It  is  the  farmers  as  needs  to  be  rectified,  and 
not  the  landlords. "  The  poor  man  had  this  excuse,  that  for  many 
years  he  had  been,  as  he  told  us,  a  gentleman's  servant.  Likely 
enough  he  had  picked  up  his  big  words  from  his  master.  It  is 
not  only,  however,  the  contrast  between  the  talk  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  two  countries  that  pleases  us.  We  find  a  still 
greater  and  more  pleasant  contrast  between  Mrs.  Walford's  style 
as  a  writer  and  her  style,  so  to  say,  as  a  speaker.  Compared  with 
many  of  her  fellow-novelis'.s,  indeed,  she  stands  well  in  point  of 
composition ;  but  yet  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  she  really 
writes  better  English  when  she  is  writing  Scotch.  Her  humour, 
too,  of  which  she  has  a  fair  share,  has  freer  play  in  the  dialect  of 
Galloway  than  in  the  talk  of  society ;  while  one  or  two  of  her 
pathetic  touches  are  greatly  heightened  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  given.  An  old  Scotch  farmer  is  drawn 
with  great  skill.  The  heroine  at  one  time  sought  refuge  in  his 
house  when  her  life  at  home  had  bacome  more  than  she  could 
bear.  The  fanner's  daughter  was  a  young  lady  of  some  learning, 
and  the  two  girls  in  the  evening  would  gaze  on  the  stars  through 
a  telescope,  and  talk  about  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  "  till  the 
farmer  would  aver  that '  it  beat  a' '  to  hear  them  " :  — 

He  would  listen,  at  times,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  a  lurking  smile 
ahout  the  corners,  betokening  incredulity  and  amusement,  not  unmingled 
with  derision, — but  he  never  interfered.  1 


If  bidden  himself  to  come  and  have  a  peep,  he  dutifully  obeyed,  resting 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  screwing  up  one  eye,  and  feeling  involuntarily  for 
the  trigger,  as  the  attitude  reminded  him  of  fingering  his  ancient  "fire- 
lock ;  but  he  never  could  see  what  he  was  told  he  ought  to  see. 

They  tried  to  make  him  understand  the  relative  sizes  of  Jupiter 
and  our  earth — "  they  always  now  talked  of '  our  Earth,'  and  wrote 
it  with  a  large  E."  But  the  old  man  used  to  say, "  it's  beyont  me. 
Na,  na ;  I'm  ower  auld  ;  I  canna  come  Jupiter."  They  would  try 
him  again  and  again  after  that,  but  he  had  only  one  answer,  "  I'm 
ower  auld  ;  I  canna  come  Jupiter."  We  are  reminded  of  a  story 
that  we  have  heard  of  an  old  manufacturer  who  was  present  one 
day  when  his  daughter  was  receiving  a  lesson  in  astronomy  from 
a  country  schoolmaster.  The  old  father  rose  up  and  said,  "  Why, 
schoolmaster,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  earth  turns  round 
before  the  sun  like  a  guse  (goose)  before  the  fire."  Mrs.  Comline, 
the  farmer's  wife,  is  even  better  drawn  than  her  husband,  and 
gives  a  great  charm  to  the  opening  chapters,  in  which  she  plays  a 
considerable  part.  She  appears  from  time  to  time  upon  the  scene, 
and  is  always  welcomed  by  the  reader,  much  as  he  would  welcome 
the  fresh  breeze,  should  he  on  a  summer  evening  pass  out  of 
the  heated  air  of  a  crowded  party.  The  heroine,  too,  we  must  not 
forget,  is  always  charming.  There  is  indeed  much  that  is  both 
wholesome  and  pleasant  in  Troublesome  Daughters ;  but  we  must 
once  more  express  our  regret  that  it  has  been  so  greatly  spoilt  by 
being  mixed  with  what  is  as  vulgar  as  it  is  laboured  and  dull. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

OUT  of  an  inviting  batch  of  school  classics  we  take  first  Mr. 
Skrine's  Second  Georgic,  and  here  we  realize  how  much  Mr. 
Skrine  has  contrived  to  say  about  his  author  without  long  and 
stiff  explanations,  or  elaborate  parellelisrns  between  Virgil  and 
Lucretius.  In  his  introduction  he  facilitates  the  young  student's 
power  of  comprehension  of  a  poet's  design  to  treat,  in  heroics  or 
blank  verse,  his  fourfold  theme  of  tillage,  trees,  cattle,  and  bees ; 
he  shows  how  Columella  endorsed  Virgil's  form  of  treatment  by  his 
poetical  book  "  on  gardening  "  as  a  supplement ;  and  elucidates  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Maecenas's  suggestion  of  theGeorgicstothe  poet. 
Mr.  Skrine  has  recalled  us,  briefly  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  more 
lovingly  than  most  recent  editors  of  the  Georgics,  to  their  author's 
art ;  and  he  has  been  very  happy  in  noting  both  prefatorily  and 
in  his  brief  commentary  the  proofs  of  Virgil's  hearty  love  of  his 
subject: — 

In  return  [writes  the  editor]  his  protegees  take  him  into  confidence,  and 
he  learns  how  they  think  and  feel ;  he  sees  the  docile  growths  of  the  wood- 
land exerting  themselves  to  learn  the  lessons  of  civilization  ;  he  notes  the 
will  tree  that  has  received  a  fruitful  graft  wondering  at  the  delightful 
transformation  and  preening  herself  in  her  new  leafage  and  unfamiliar  fruit  ; 
he  has  sympathy  with  the  corn  crops  "  taking  heart"  after  a  burst  of  rain, 
and  even  listens  to  the  miserable  boast  of  the  chalk  and  tufa  stone  that 
no  lands  can  match  them  in  feeding  and  housing  snakes. 

A  propos  of  this  last  allusion,  indeed,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
an  observant  scholar  and  naturalist,  Mr.  Blackmore,  the  author  of 
Lorna  Doone,  dissents  from  Conington  and  authorities  as  far  back 
and  weighty  as  Servius,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  that 
"  tophus  "  and  "  creta  "  can  be  nominatives  to  "  negant."  But 
one  or  two  other  examples  cited  in  the  foregoing  quotation  are 
no  matter  of  doubt ;  as  where  the  poet  exalts  the  marvels  of 
grafting  and  transplanting:  — 

Tamen  hrcc  quoque  si  quis 
Inserat  aut  scrobibus  mandet  mutata  subactis 
Exuerint  silvestrem  animum,  cultuque  frequenti 
In  quascuuque  voces  artes  baud  tarda  sequentur.—  49-52. 

And  the  scholar  notes  that,  after  once  the  wild  spirit  is  put  off,  the 
trees  will  learn  any  lessons  to  which  you  invite  them  as  if  they 
were  (dive  and  could  hear  you.  Similarly  in  v.  59,  a  little  below 
at "  Pomaque  degenerant  sucos  oblita priores  "  is  noted  "  a  personify- 
ing touch,"  as  Mr.  Skrine  remarks.  "  The  Tree  forgets  its  cunning 
as°a  craftsman  might  forget  the  trade  secret  of  his  family."  There  is 
a  happy  power  of  putting"  things  about  this  editor,  as  seen  in  his  note 
(66)  011  "  Herculeaque  arbos  umbrosa coronas,"  where,  after  stating 
the  legend  or  myth  about  Pluto  and  Leuce,  and  Hercules's  con- 
nexion with  it,  he  points  out  that  the  tree  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  wreath,  because  the  wreath  "  is  the  raison  d'etre 
of  tlie°tree,  as  we  might  say  the  yew  was  the  tree  of  Robin  Hood's 
lon"--bow."  We  counsel  young  readers  to  lay  this  book  to  heart, 
and  read  it  lovingly  in  the  coming  tree- time.  So  will  they  realize 
better  such  touches  of  Virgil  as  the  enumeration  of  the  trees  of 
spontaneous  growth,  which  "camposet  flumina  late  Curva  tenent,"' 
"  an  artistic  touch,"  says  ourannotator,  "  picturing  a  plain  through 
which  the  river  winds,  traceable  by  the  line  of  willows."  See 
Blackmore's  version,  "  Peopling  the  rivers  and  the  mazy  brook." 

Mr.  King  has  made,  in  his  Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  a  faultless 
selection  of  Cicero's  most  famous  speeches  ;  and  we  cannot  be  wrong 
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iu  touching  chiefly  on  hi*  handling  of  the  First  Action  against 
Gains  Verres,  been  use  it  exhibits  Cicero  in  tho  character  of  n  public 
prosecutor,  whereas  that  on  tho  "  Imperium  Oneei  Pompeii  '  intro- 
duces us  to  a  rather  literary  thnn  legal  speech  in  tlio  region  of 
politics,  and  the  Pro-Archin  is  most  nttrnctivo  ns  a  panegyric. 
The  Ninth  Philippic  will  repay  the  studious  reader,  and  raaj  well 
be  studied  in  so  clear  a  text,  and  with  such  succinct,  helpful  notes. 
Our  own  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  strong  arguments  of  one 
who,  from  his  position  ns  Ourulo  -Edile,  felt  bound  to  give  the 
people  of  Rome  a  different  sort  of  show  from  that  which  it  was 
the  /Edile's  function  to  give  them,  the  exposure  of  flagrant  and 
ilngitious  bribery  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  an  aban- 
doned and  wealth-brazened  criminal.  It  will  be  well  for  tho 
reader  to  have  rocourso  to  Long's  Verrine  volume  in  tho  llibliotheca 
Classica,  which  often  sets  sound  counsel  before  us  as  to  doubtful 
readings,  and  almost  always  gives  tho  clearest  accounts  of  legal 
words  and  terms.  How  Cicero  thwarted  tho  plots  of  this  provin- 
cial "  depeculator  ternrii"  and  "  pracdo  juris  urbani"  becomes 
amply  plain  as  Che  oration  nears  its  close,  and  it  will  strike  the 
reader  that  nt/ver  did  orator  hit  on  a  happier  occasion  for  stir- 
ring onslaught  on  wholesale  corruption,  than  when  all  Italy  was 
met  at  Koine  for  the  triple  object  "  comitiorum,  ludorum,  cen- 
sendique,"  i.e.  tho  registration.  Ilow  well  iu  c.  8  does  he  twit  the 
"  divisores,"  or  bribe-distributors  told  oil'  to  distribute  bribes  in 
tho  several  tribes,  and  mock  the  defendant  as  coming  from  "  a  first- 
rate  school  of  distributors  "  (disciplind,  denoting  ironically  the  scope 
of  the  Verrine  philosophy).  In  the  tenth  chapter  and  elsewhere 
Junianum  consilium  is  described  as  a  byword  for  a  corrupt  jury, 
taken  from  one  presided  over  by  0.  Junius  as  Praetor  in  B.C.  74, 
which,  at  the  trial  of  Oppianicus  for  attempting  to  poison  Cluen- 
tius,  acquitted  the  offenders  by  such  open  bribery  that  the  phrase 
passed  into  a  proverb.  To  so  great  a  precision  had  the  science 
of  bribery  progressed  that  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  "  discolori- 
bus  signis "  de^rtes  "  cerre "  of  different  colours,  so  that  each 
man's  vote  might  ue  traced  home  to  him,  and  it  might  be  seen  that 
he  had  earned  his  bribe.  In  c.  14  we  prefer  Long's  reading,  "se 
avarissimi  hominis  cupiditati  satisfacere  posse,  nocentissinue  Vic- 
toria} non  posse,"  to  Klotz  and  King's  noccntissumi..  This  latter, 
sis  Long  notes,  is  but  a  specious  correction,  simply  needless.  In 
the  beginning  of  c.  15,  "Cui  loco"  would  appear  to  mean  "For 
which  topic."  But,  on  the  whole,  the  care  evinced  on  this 
oration  should  be  a  guarantee  and  encouraging  for  going  through 
the  rest. 

Dr.  Schmitz's  Elementary  Latin  Grammar  deserves  a  longer 
word  than  we  can  spare  of  it,  in  such  a  grouping  of  school-books, 
for  its  excellent  chapters  on  the  irregularities  of  verbs,  and  the 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  notes  on  such  compounds  of  "eo"  as 
"  veneo "  and  "  ambio."  We  can  speak  well,  too,  within  its 
range  and  scope,  of  the  appended  syntax,  e.g.  §  137;  the  arrange- 
ment, for  instance,  of  the  syntax  of  the  dative ;  and  what  the 
editor  calls  the  free  use  of  the  genitive — e.g.  "sceleris  purus, 
sojutus  operum,  &c."  It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  instances  the 
Doctor's  dicta  are  the  result  of  philosophic  inquiry  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  small  work  to  which  he  lias  devoted  his  leisure. 

Mr.  Jerram's  capital  edition  of  the  Tablet  of  Ccbes,  Lucian's 
Vera  Historia,  and  the  like,  would  be  warranty  for  his  thorough 
editing  of  so  typical  a  play  of  Euripides  as  the  Alcestis;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  he  has  neglected  no  point  either  of  meet 
and  full  prefatory  explanation,  or  of  interpretative  and  searching 
commentary.  Disinclined  to  accept  the  play  as  a  purely  satiric 
drama,  he  adduces  proofs  of  its  being  at  least  a  pro-satiric  play, 
and  wins  our  credence  for  the  pitting  of  Death  against  Apollo 
as  a  fair  dramatic  resort  by  adducing  dramatic  impersonations  of 
Kratos  and  Bia  in  zEschylus,  and  Death  and  the  Fool  in  old  Eng- 
lish morality  plays.  Again,  his  ethical  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Alcestis  is  excellent,  and  a  just  and  reasonable  clue  in  pp.  xiii.- 
xiv.  is  offered  to  the  reader  whereby  to  understand  how  an 
Athenian  audience  would  side  with  Admetus  against  Pheres  in 
their  altercation  on  the  score  of  contempt  for  old  age,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  patriotism.  In  like  manner  the  satiric  character  of 
Heracles  is  traced  out  and  justified.  Neither  his  gluttony  nor  his 
stupidity  is  without  excuse,  as  will  be  seen  by  those  who  study 
this  thoroughly  practical  preface.  Turning  to  the  commentary,  we 
can  bear  witness  to  its  exactitude  and  thoroughness.  Basing  itself  ou 
a  thorough  study  of  Bishop  Monk's  notes,  a  mine  of  sound  scholar- 
ship which  has  given  a  good  foundation  to  many  elder  scholars,  it 
nowhere  forgets  to  attach  due  weight  to  his  time-honoured  dicta  of 
scholarship.  It  explains  such  passages  as  x(Pa  Tu£'lf»l  (ppovpeis 
on-AiVas  (35)  by  taking  the  adjective  as  proleptic  with  oirkitras 
r.nd  comparing  it  with  (385)  o-kotc-lvov  oppa  pov  (3apvi>c-ai,  "  my 
eye  is  weighed  down  in  darkness,"  draws  due  attention  to  the 
monostich  dialogue  (38-63)  between  Death  and  Apollo,  as  appre- 
ciable by  an  Attic  audience  accustomed  to  legal  word-fence,  and 
parallels  the  sentiment  in  59  by  Cardinal  Beaufort's  passionate 
apostrophe  to  Death  in  Shakspeare's  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI., 
irn  3.  Good  notes  will  be  found  on  KaTap^copai  £<.'(/m  (74)  and 
X<ura  .  .  .Topaios  (101),  where,  however,  the  reading  xatras  Topaws  is 
preferred.^  In  156,  though  nils  for  onus  is  confessedly  rare,  we 
concur  with  the  editor  in  accepting  miaa  nokis  as  "  the  whole  city," 
7to\is  here  ranking  as  a  proper  noun.  In  173,  the  transitive 
use  of  ('ixXavo-Toy  ao-revciKTos  is  well  illustrated  from  Od.  iv.  493 ; 
and  in  194,01/74$  rjv  dCrco  kokos,  "none  was  so  vile  or  mean,"  is 
instanced  in  proof  of  Euripides's  sympathy  with  slaves;  cf. 
Med.  54,  Orest.  870,  &c.  A  2>ropos  of  suicide,  the  semi-chorus  in 
229-30  delivers  itself  of  the  sentiment  ap  S£ta  ocpuyas  ™5>, 
K"t   tt\(oi>  i)  /3po'x<u   biprjv  ovpavio)    neXdarai  —  i.e.    enough  to 


ninko  ono  cut  one's  throat,  and  more  thnn  enough  to  make  ono 
hung  oneself;  and  hereupon  Mr.  Jerrnni  notes  that,  though  in  tho 
Helen,  298,  stabbing  is  reckoned  more  honourable  than  hanging, 
hero  there  is  no  such  distinction.  Ho  is  clearly  right,  too,  in  dis- 
criminating in  238  tho  true  meaning  pf  ofhrort  <l>ii<rco,  "  I  will  over 
maintain,''  as  not  i.q.  "semper  negabo,"  as  it  is  taken  hero  and  at 
198  by  Monk  and  others. 

Wo  must  turn  now  for  a  short  space  to  Mr.  Clucr's  Memorabilia 
Soeratis  of  Xenophon,  designed  by  him  to  lead  the  self-educating 
student,  with  the  due  use  of  his  lexicon,  to  familiarize  himself  with 
Greek  idiom.  Only  in  rovision  have  tho  school  editions  of  Kuhner 
and  Breitenbach  been  consulted,  while  in  derivations  the  teaching 
of  Curtius  has  been  followed  discriminately.  A  preface  strives  to 
clear  the  credit  of  tho  so-called  "  Sophists  "  from  tho  reproach  of 
charlatanism  and  conceit,  so  wholesalely  charged  against  Gorgias 
Hippias  and  the  rest,  and  distinguishes  between  the  position  of 
tho  advanced  Sophists  and  that  of  Socrates.  This  also  includes  a 
sketch  of  the  trial  and  death  of  tho  latter,  Xenophon  as  well  as 
riato  having  preserved  his  apologia.  After  this,  and  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  text  of  the  first  book,  we  have  an  essay  on  the 
Religious  Beliefs  of  Socrates  ;  the  second  is  introduced  by  an  essay 
on  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon  ;  the  third  is  prefaced  by  an  account 
of  the  Oyrenaic  and  Cynic  schools  ;  and  the  fourth  by  another  essay 
on  the  Dialectical  method.  The  first  shows  Socrates  as  a  religious 
man,  given  neither  to  scepticism  nor  to  superstition,  and  careful 
to  attend  public  religious  ceremonies.  The  historian  is  eloquent 
concerning  his  conduct  after  Arginusse,  and  rebuts  the  charges 
of  his  demoralizing  the  youth  of  Athens  and  inspiring  contempt 
for  law  by  citing  examples  of  his  life  and  conduct.  He  shows, 
too,  how  far  he  was  responsible  for  the  two  leaders,  Critias 
and  Alcibiades,  and  the  fault3  of  their  characters — to  wit,  in 
setting  them  an  example  of  avrapneia  which  they  misconstrued 
and  misused.  One  or  two  samples  may  be  adduced  out  of  the 
first  pages  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  his  cullings  from  Curtius  and 
other  annotators  and  grammarians — e.g.  in  p.  14  the  note  on  o'Uoi ; 
as  a  locative  case — cf.  xaMa'i  humi,  domi,  Koma3  (Romai,  old 
form),  Corinthi,  &c,  ibid.  p.  14,  the  note  on  cos,  "  on  the  ground 
that,"  or  "  because,"  and  on  the  force  of  the  verbal  adjective 
noirjrea  and  its  meaning  and  uses,  Greek  and  Latin.  With  regard 
to  prjdiv  tcov  ToiovTcnv  olopevovs  datpuviov,  in  §  9,  a  good  note  shows 
that  pi)  instead  of  ov  has  a  subtlety  which  "  escapes  any  English 
rendering.  It  implies  here  a  sort  of  vagueness— a  doubt  that  any 
one  would  really  think  that  the  future  was  in  any  way  affected  by 
Divine  Providence.  The  finer  shades  of  meaning  may  be  best 
detected  by  carefully  remembering  the  emphatic  character  of  the 
other  negative  particle."  Mr.  Cluer's  volume  may  be  commended 
as  a  praiseworthy  elucidation  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of 
Socrates,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  more  at  length 
within  such  limits. 

In  connexion  with  such  sterling  examples  of  Greek  prose  and 
poetry  it  should  be  enough  to  note  Mr.  Wilkins's  work  and 
delectus,  based  on  a  blending  of  Parry's  Greek  Grammar  with 
Abbott  and  Mansfield's  Primer,  and  Dr.  Curtius's  Accidence.  This 
delectus  is  exemplary  and  systematic,  and  teaches  pari  passu, 
accidence,  syntax,  and  construing-practice,  preserving  throughout 
a  consistent  addiction  to  Attic  Greek,  and  avoiding  at  once  un- 
usual words  and  irregular  forms.  As  far  as  our  examination  goes, 
we  should  say  that  the  teaching  of  the  accidence  is  ably  recon- 
ciled and  well  enunciated,  whilst  the  examples  are  not  wanting 
either  in  aptness  or  life.  Take  the  twentieth  miscellaneous  passage, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

AafScov  tis  7T0Te  napa  twos  tcov  yvcopipcov  oivov  xprjarbv  pev 
uXiyov  <5e,  feat  dxovaas  on  deKatrrjs  ear/,  "  piKpos  icrriv  cos  ttoXXcov 
(tcov  "  c(prj. 

Turning  to  the  note  hereon  we  find  Xafiwv  is  to  be  rendered 
"  on  receiving,"  and  are  referred  to  a  note  on  Xaftop-hrj  extr.  vi. 
above,  anent  xt>l<TTbv — dXtyov  re  we  are  reminded  that  the  former 
applies  to  quality,  the  latter  to  quantity.  Anglice,  "  It  is  very 
little  of  its  age,"  is  i.ij.  piKpos  Icttiv  cos  iroXXcov  eTcov,  and  an  apt 
parallel  is  adduced   from   Captain   Gronow's  "  Recollections." 

Lord  was  always  praising  his  champagne  for  its  great  age,  and 

offering  it  in  very  small  glasses,  when  Foote,  the  actor,  remarked, 
"  It  is  very  little  of  its  age." 
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University. 

The  successful  Candidates  for  the  above  Four  Scholarships  are  eligible  in  succeeding  years 
for  the  Scholarships  of  the  School,  viz.:  First  year,  three  O)  £&0,  <2)~£30,  (3)  £20  ;  Second  year 
(1 1  £50  ;  Third  and  Fourth  year  (1)  £40,  <2)  i:jO,  W)  £30,  and  for  the  several  prizes. 

For  further  pLirtienlurs  implication  may  bo  made,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden 
of  the  College,  1'he  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.G. 

ryilE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION  1880-81  will  Commence  on  Friday,  October  1,  1880. 

Four  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £60.  £40,  £30  and  120.  will  be  offered  for,  Competition  at 
tin-  end  of  September  to  new  Students.    Entries  on  or  before  September  20. 

Fees  fur  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  00  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 

All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  Ilouse-Physicianclcs,  Four  ITousc-Surgeoneics, 
One  Accoucheursllip  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital. 
Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 


Metropolis. 


MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. — The  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP  of  MATHEMATICS  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  being  about  to  become 
A  ftefl  ut.  Candidates  for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  UN  DIE  R- 
BECRBTARY,  Dublin  Castle,  011  or  before  Saturday,  the  14th  August  next,  in  order  that  the 
tame  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  maybe  selected  for  the  above-mentioned  Professorship  will  be  required 
to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  the  22nd  of  September  next. 
_   Dublin  Castle.  July  22, I8S0.  • 

T  .EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

f-i  EXAMINATION,  on  September  II  and  16.  —  Address,  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  College, 
Leamington  ;  or,  filter  August  1,  Craigside,  Felixstowe,  Ipswich. 

j> ALLEY    COLLEGE,    ABINGDON.  — There  will  be  an 

J-**  ELECTION  in  December  next  to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £50,  £50,  £30,  £20 
tenable  lor  i  our  Years.  The  Next  Term  begins  Friday,  September  17. 


M 


ALVERN  COLLEG 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20. 


E. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH. — The  NEXT  TERM 

commences  Saturday,  September  18  For  Prospectus  and  other  information  apply  to  the 

Head-Master. 

rl^~HE     ISLE      OF      WIGHT  COLLEGE. 

Head- Master— Ttev.  T.  P.  FENTREATIT,  D.D. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  September  17,  at  Ten  A.M.,  when  all  Boys  are- 
expected  to  be  present. 
The  system  of  Education  is  that  of  the  leading  Public  Schools. 

Boarders  are  received  by  the  Head-Master  at  the  College,  and  also  by  Two  of  the  Assistant- 
Masters  at  Lothian  House. 
Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition  amount  to  £80  5s.  per  annum. 

Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master,  and  also  from  J.  W.  FARDELL,  Esq.,. 
Hon.  Sec.,  Cambrian  House,  Hyde. 


s. 


ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,  CHARDSTOCK,  RE-OPENS 

September  10  Apply  to  SECRETARY. 


QT.  JAMES'S  COLLEGE,  SOUTH-LEIGH.— In  connexion 

^  with  the  Services  of  the  Village  Church.  Preparation  of  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS, 
between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  on  sound  Church  principles  for  the  creut  Public 
Schools.  Limited  to  40  Boys.  Prospectus  on  application  ;  also  List  of  entries  at  Eton. 
Winchester,  Harrow,  &c,  on  application  to  the  Rev.  G.  Moultrie  (Warden)  South-Leigh 
Vicarage,  Witney,  Oxfordshire.  The  New  Buildings  (now  occupied)  are  open  to  "Visitors  on 
any  day  of  the  week,  except  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  between  the  hours  of  Two  and  Three. 
South -Leigh  Station  is  two  hours  from  Paddington. 

QTRATFORD-ON'-AVON". — TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters— Two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playgrounds,  Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium,  &c.  Jtc.  Terms 
5ti  and  GO  Guineas — Apply  to  the  Warden. 


pARSH ALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


TJEATHFIELD,    ERLEIGH    (near  READING).— 

Mr.  F.  FABIAN  BRACKENBURY,  M.A.,  educates  BOYS  from  the  age  of  Seven  to 

Twelve. 

Mrs.  FABIAN  BRACKENBURY.  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  nawtrcy,  Aldin  House, 
Slough,  takes  special  and  personal  care  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Boys. 

This  Preparatory  School  is  particularly  intended  to  meet  cases  where  parents  do  not  wish  to 
place  their  Boys  under  the  charge  of  a  Governess  at  home,  or  to  send  their  Boys  who  are  too 
old  for  the  nursery  direct  to  a  School  where  they  will  mix  with  Boys  much  older  than  them- 

Heathficld  stands  higlr,  in  six  acres  of  land,  on  gravelly  soil,  in  a  very  healthy  locality,  and  is 
easily  accessible  from  Reading  (G.W.R.)  and  Erleigh  (S.W.R.)  Stations.  The  Parish  Church- 
is  within  a  few  minutes1  walk  of  the  School.  Speoal  attention  is  given  to  Elementary  Eduea- 
cation.   The  next  School  time  begins  on  Tuesday,  September  14.   Terms  £105  per  annum. 

"BOURNEMOUTH. — CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the- 


Seal.-J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 


DELICATE  BOYS,  under  Fourteen,  tor  thorough  grounding.   Terms  moderate. 

A    M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS 

•    between  Seven  and  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools.  Vacancies  in  the  Autumn.. 

Terms,  £135  or  £150  Address,  Woollty  Green,  near  Komsey. 

TNDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  T.S.,  COOPER'S  HILL,  and 

-*~  the  ARMY.— Mr.  CROOKE  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  NEXT  TERM- 
There  will  be  a  Special  Class  lor  the  Sept.  Sandhurst  u Preliminary,"— Address,  Westboume 
Place,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

T  AUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND. — Reputed  for  Education  and 

J— *  Instruction.— Classical,  Industrial  Schools  about  £2  per  year.  Private  Schools,  £8  to  £16. 
Homes  for  Pupils.  Boarding  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  and  Boys  from  £50.  English  and. 
Presbyterian  Churches.— Apply  to  Bureau  de  Iienseignements,  la  Grotte,  10,  Lausanne. 


'TOURS,  FRANCE. — Rev.  C.  DOWMAN,  LL.B.,  receives 

PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Line  v&6  Militia,  and  for  General  Education.  Great 
individual  attention.   Very  successful.— Address,  Beau  Sejour. 

"READING  at  the  SEASIDE. — Resident  PUPILS  prepared 

■JL  *^  for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Pass  Examinations.  Matriculation,  Army,  Civil  Service, 
See.,  by  a  Married  OXFORD  M.A.,  formerly  Assistant  Classical  Master  in  a  Public  School. 
List  of  Pupils  and  terms  on  application.— Address,  Rev.  M.  A.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Norfolk 
Road,  Littlehampton. 

W~  OOLWICH,  LINE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS.— Apply 
to  Mr.  ALFRED  TUCKER,  Salamis,  16  Lee  Park,  S.E.    CLASSES  begin  on 
August  2. 

DISSATISFIED    PARENTS.  — An  experienced  PRIVATE 
TUTOR  desires  to  receive   PUPILS   above  Fourteen,  who  require  helping  on 
individually,  according  to  parents'  wishes  Address,  M.A.  Oxen.,  Stafford's  Bridge,  Malvern. 

HOLIDAY  HOME. — The  VICAR  of  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
Country  Parish,  bounded  by  Malvern  Hills,  will  receive  BOYS  for  special  coaching  or 
fresh  country  air.  Other  members  of  the  family  might  also  be  received,— Address,  M.A.,  care 
of  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  E.C. 

A  LADY  wishes  to  RECOMMEND  the  SCHOOL  where  her 

Two  Daughters  have  finished  their  education.  Sixteen  Pupils  received,  all  daughters 
of  gentlemen  ot  position.  House  large  ;  situation  healthy  ;  near  London.  Educational 
advantages  great.  Health  and  comfort  of  Pupils  considered.  Terms  from  120  Guineas 
a  year. -For  particulars,  &c.,  apply  to  Mrs.  Haldane,  Clatto,  Cupar  File,  N.B. 

tJIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GEN- 

TLEMEN.— Careful  home  (raining,  with  thorough  and  advanced  teaching  by  well- 
known  Loudon  Masters.  Resident  Foreign  Governess.  House  spacious  and  detached — 
Address,  Principal,  Grafton  House,  Richmond. 

VACATION  TUITION,  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 

*  healthy  spots  in  the  scenery  of  the  Wye.  An  OXFORD  M.A.,  now  Reading  with  a 
PUPIL  for  Oxford,  can  receive  One  more,  or  Two  Brothers.  Cottage  on  a  high  hill.— Address, 
W.  H.  C-,  Pen-y-van,  Whitcbrook,  Monmouth.  

p>  AR  EX  AMIN  AT 1  ON  and  LONDON  LL.B.— A  BARRISTER 

'  '  (LL.B.,  B.A.,  London  Honours  >  receives  TWO  PUPILS  into  his  Chambers,  to  prepare 
for  the  above  Examinations,  l'ast  Pupils  have  obtained  Honours  both  at  the  1st  and  2nd 
(LL.B.  and  Scholarships)  at  the  Inns  of  Court  Examinations.  Terms,  Six  Months,  50  Guineas:. 
Twelve  Months,  100  Guineas  — Address,  LL.B.,  1  St.  Stephen's  Church  Villas,  Uxbridge  Road.. 

"ARMY  CONNEXION  for  SALE,  London.    Old  established. 

Average  number  of  Pupils  Thirty.    Nett  income,  £2,000.    Price  moderate.    Also  a 

small  Army  Connexion,  Ten  Pupils.    £300  Apply  to  OltELLASA  S:  Co.,  Army  Agency, 

32A  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.  '   

POUNTRY  HOUSE,   near  MALVERN,  TO  LET,  for  a 

^-^  short  time,  FURNISHED.  Very  roomy;  attractive  Grounds;  Fishing,  &c — Address,. 
J.  C.  G.,  Mill  Bank,  Cradley,  Malvern. 


j^NGLAND 


to 


AUSTRALIA 

ORIENT  LINE. 


in     FORTY  DAYS. 


The  following  Koval  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  arc  despatched"  every  FORTNIGHT  for  ADELAIDE. 
(Semaphore).  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  tile  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 


Tons.  II.P. 

ACONCAGUA   4.107  lioo 

CIIIMBORAZO   3,847  650 

COTOPAXI   4.028  600 

CUZCO   3,845  650 

GARONNE    3.870  550 

JOHN  ELDER    4,152  650 


Tons. 

LIOURIA   4,606 

LUSITANIA    3,825 

ORIENT   5,386 

PoTOSI    4.219 

SORATA   4,014 


II.P. 

750 
550 
1,000 
600 
600 


The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  1  CO.,  13  Fenchurcll 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  £  CO.,  5  Fenchurcll  Avenue,  London,  U.C. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ILLNESS. 

THERE  seems  every  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  only  out  of  all  danger,  but  is  steadily  regaining 
health.  The  alarm,  therefore,  which  the  news  of  his  illness 
awakened  is  at  an  end,  and  there  may  even  be  reason  to 
xejoice  that  he  has  had  a  warning  if  he  will  but  be  warned. 
He  has  been  greatly  overtaxing  his  strength,  considerable 
and  unusual  as  his  strength  is.  For  some  days  he  had 
shown  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  was  decidedly  unwell  on 
Friday  evening.  Undeterred,  by  the  premonitory  symptoms 
which  showed  themselves  with  sufficient  violence  to  im- 
press any  ordinary  man  of  seventy,  he  insisted  on  going 
•down  to  the  House.  Fortunately  for  him,  as  it  happened, 
•he  found  that  the  House  had  been  counted  out,  and  so 
•conld  go  quietly  and  with  a  good  conscience  to  bed.  It 
happened  that  this  count-out  was  the  cause  of  much  angry 
feeling.  Mr.  Ashmead  Baktlett  was  to  bring  on  one  of 
the  endless  motions  which  deal  with  big  subjects,  but 
generally  deal  with  them  in  a  manner  that  awakens  no  in- 
terest and  leads  to  no  result.  Those  who  habitually  bring 
forward  these  motions  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  bores  and 
enemies  of  Parliament.  The  defence  of  the  House  against 
bores  is  to  keep  away  from  the  scene  of  boredom,  and  a 
count-out  is  recognized  as  the  legitimate  mode  of  escape. 
The  Government  on  Friday  night  was  represented  by  only 
one  Under-Secretary,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  this 
Under-Secretary  did  not  remain  passive,  but  used  very 
active  measures  to  dissuade  members  who  were  proposing 
•to  attend  from  taking  their  seats.  This,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  a  strong  step  on  the  part  of  the  Under-Secretary. 
But  this  erring  Under-Secretary  may  have  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  by  a  strange  accident  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  England  except  Dr.  Andrew  Clark 
to  save  Mr.  Gladstone's  life.  On  Saturday  Mr.  Gladstone, 
though  exceedingly  unwell,  was  preparing  to  attend  a 
•Cabinet  Council,  when  happily  he  was  met  by  Dr.  Andrew 
■Clark,  who  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  go  to  bed. 
Very  serious  symptoms  ensued,  and  there  was  good  ground 
for  the  apprehensions  that  were  keenly  felt  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Rest  gave  relief,  the 
great  physical  powers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  asserted  themselves, 
and  when  once  the  turn  was  taken  there  was  no  relapse.  Dr! 
•Clark  seems  to  think  it  even  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons  again  this 
•Session.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped,  though  perhaps 
■scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  experiment  will  not 
be  tried.  Mr.  Gladstone  loves  work,  and  no  doubt  his  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  public  is  the  mainspring  of  this 
passion  for  unremitting  labour.  But  devotion  to  the  interests 
•of  the  public  must  be  shown  in  different  ways  at  different 
times,  and  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Gladstone  can  best  show 
this  devotion  by  keeping  quiet  and  trying  not  to  kill  himself. 
JNo  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  sacrifice  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
part  to  abstain  even  for  a  single  day  from  pervading  Par- 
liament with  his  unceasing  energy,  but  sacrifices  of  some 
Jimd  must  occasionally  be  made.  Mr.  Gladstone  can 
scarcely  help  feeling  that  the  best  return  he  can  make  to 
his  countrymen  for  the  generous  sympathy  they  have 
shown  m  his  illness,  and  for  the  abundant  affection  and 
esteem  they  have  manifested,  is  to  pay  them  the  compli- 
ment of  taking  care  of  his  health. 


That  Mr.  Gladstone's  illness  would  be  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest  by  the  large  masses  of  the 
population,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  was  a 
matter  of  course.  He  is  as  much  the  popular  favourite 
as  ever,  and  enjoys  all  the  bad  and  good  of  an  enthusiastic 
popularity.  It  has  been  said,  and  probably  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  his  illness  has  excited  more  general  interest 
than  any  similar  event  since  the  illness  of  the  Prince'  op 
Wales.  It  was  also  a  matter  of  course  that  every  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  should  testify  its  attachment  to  the  leader 
who  had  done  so  much  for  it.  The  Queen,  too,  always 
does  what  it  is  her  duty  to  do  as  head  of  the  State,  and 
displayed  her  accustomed  anxiety  to  know  every  in- 
cident of  an  illness  which  seemed  to  put  the  life  of 
one  of  the  great  servants  of  her  Crown  in  danger. 
But  what  was  really  striking  was  the  attitude  of  those 
who  most  warmly  oppose  Mr.  Gladstone  in  public  life 
and  differ  from  him  most  widely.  Whatever  they  may 
think  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  they  honestly  and  cordially 
recognize  his  greatness.  They  feel  proud  of  him  just  as 
Liberals,  whose  hearts  are  not  perverted,  feel  proud  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  This  feeling  is  quite  independent  of 
political  approval  or  disapproval.  It  springs  from  the 
satisfaction  with  which  Englishmen  recognize  that  their 
country  can  produce  great  men.  Few  people  would  say 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  belongs  to  the  type  of  wise  far-seeing 
statesmen.  No  one  with  so  much  influence  has  ever  in- 
spired more  doubts  as  to  whether  he  is  right  in  leading 
where  he  leads.  But  he  is  a  Saul  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  intellectually  than 
the  people  round  him.  He  can  speak  as  no  tone  else  can 
speak,  and  dominates  by  unquestionable  eminence  of  men- 
tal gifts  and  by  sheer  force  of  character.  He  has  played 
for  so  many  years  a  leading  part  in  English  politics,  that 
the  history  of  our  times  seems  written  in  his  career.  He 
has,  too,  the  charm  of  being  transparently  sincere,  and 
sincerity  in  a  statesman  has  its  charms  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist,  even  when  common  sense  tells  us  that  it 
is  easiest  to  those  who  act  on  unconsidered  impulse  to 
seem  especially  sincere.  But  this  honest  recognition  of 
greatness  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  those  who  render 
it,  as  well  as  of  those  who  awaken  it.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  whatever  may  be  his  failings,  is  singularly  free 
from  any  tinge  of  petty  ill-feeling,  and  although  he  could 
scarcely  go  himself,  he  sent  his  Achates  to  inquire  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  door.  It  is  yet  more  significant  to  find  in 
the  list  of  inquirers  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Btjccletjch. 
If  any  one  might  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  offended 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  Lord  Dalkeith's  father.  It 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  healthy  state  of  English 
political  life  when  both  political  parties  can  master  all 
personal  feeling,  and,  forgetting  everything  else,  can  re- 
member only  that  a  great  Englishman  lies  in  danger  of 
death. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  illness  is  attributable  to  overwork, 
and  this  overwork  has  arisen  not  so  much  from  his  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Prime  Minister  as  from  the  mode  in 
which  he  thinks  proper  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  is  always  present,  always  directing,  always 
ready  to  answer,  to  defend,  or  criticize.  Some  additional 
work  must  necessarily  be  thrown  on  a  Prime  Minister 
who  is  also  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  purely 
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financial  work  is  so  familiar  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  so 
palatable  to  him,  that  ho  would  probably  scarcely  feel 
the  extra  burden  which  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer casts  on  him.  When  he  last  held  office  he  was 
almost  to  the  close  of  his  Premiership  only  Prime  Minister. 
But  he  worked  as  Prime  Minister  just  as  much  and 
just  in  the  same  way  as  now.  He  takes  the  work,  or 
at  least  shares  the  work,  of  every  department  and  eclipses 
his  colleagues  as  much  as  he  eclipses  ordinary  members. 
In  some  respects  this  method  of  working  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  has  its  advantages.  The  Ministry  gains  in 
weight  so  far  as  at  any  given  moment  it  is  able  to  bring 
its  greatest  force  to  bear.  The  Opposition,  too,  finds 
pleasure  in  it ;  the  greater  members  of  the  Opposition 
because  they  thus  get  to  the  end  of  things  quickly  and 
decisively ;  the  lesser  because  they  hopo  to  shine  by 
irritating,  perplexing,  or  discountenancing  the  greatest 
adversaiy  with  whom  they  could  have  to  deal.  But 
the  disadvantages  are  very  serious.  Mr.  Gladstone's  col- 
leagues seem  more  of  dummies  than  it  is  convenient 
they  should  seem,  and  one  man  cannot  go  on  for  ever 
doing  the  work  of  six.  It  will  be  very  hard  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  abandon  his  method,  for  it  is  a  method 
not  adopted  of  set  purpose,  but  because  it  is  so 
thoroughly  natural  to  him.  He  does  not  wish  to  make 
his  colleagues  dummies,  nor  does  he  distrust  those  whom 
he  supersedes.  But  he  loves  debate,  and  feeling  that  he 
knows  the  right  thing  to  say,  according  to  his  views,  he 
obeys  an  irresistible  impulse  to  say  it.  He  feels  so  keen 
an  interest  in  what  is  going  on  that  he  longs  _to  make 
every  passing  shadow  of  his  thoughts  sweep  over  the 
field  of  discussion.  But  however  his  method  may  have 
been  adopted  hitherto,  and  whether  it  is  in  itself  good  or 
bad,  it  is  a  method  which  he  must  henceforth  abandon  if 
he  wishes  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  his  country  that  he 
can  do.  For  the  real  permanent  incontestable  duties 
of  a  Prime  Minister  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  he  may 
have  sufficient  strength.  He  can  guide  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet  and  can  exercise  a  general  supervision  and 
control  over  the  conduct  of  debates  and  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament.  He  might  also  fulfil  another  function  which 
at  present  he  seems  to  consider  as  beyond  his  scope,  aud 
see  that  Ministerial  measures  are  drafted  with  a  decent 
amount  of  care  and  intelligence.  But  he  must  knock  off 
something,  and  the  easiest  and  best  thing  to  knock  off  in 
his  case  is  what  is  the  extraneous  and  accidental  work  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  a  kind  of  work  which  he  does  not  because 
he  is  Prime  Minister,  but  because  he  is  Mr.  Gladstone. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

r|1  HE  correction  of  General  Primrose's  indiscreet  state- 
-L  ment  has  caused  a  certain  feeling  of  relief;  but  the 
gravity  of  the  actual  disaster  needs  no  exaggeration.  A 
considerable  force  of  English  and  Indian  troops,  after  de- 
liberately offering  battle,  has  been  defeated  by  an  Afghan 
army  in  the  open  field,  with  the  loss  of  half  its  numbers, 
of  three  guns,  and  of  military  reputation.  One  Radical 
writer  at  home  finds  by  this  time  that  he  was  premature 
in  gloating  over  the  assumed  cowardice  of  the  66th  Regi- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  native  troops.  It  now 
appears  that  the  Sepoys  wei*e  the  first  to  break ;  and  it 
may  well  have  happened  that  the  small  body  of  English 
infantry  was  unavoidably  overpowered.  The  Artillery 
maintained  the  honour  of  their  force  at  the  cost  of  many 
valuable  lives.  It  is  possible  that  the  General  in  command 
may  be  able  to  vindicate  his  character  for  prudence  and 
skill ;  but  no  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  his  alter- 
nate retreat  and  advance,  or  of  his  abandonment  of  a  post 
which  he  had  originally  selected  for  its  capability  of  de- 
fence. For  the  division  of  a  small  army  of  4,000  or  5,000 
into  two  widely  separated  bodies,  while  the  enemy  was 
approaching  in  far  superior  force,  General  Primrose  is 
responsible.  It  is  surprising  that  the  strength  of  Atoub 
Khan,  and  especially  his  possession  of  a  powerful  artillery, 
should,  have  been  ignored  both  at  Candahar  and  at  head- 
quarters. It  appears  that  the  superior  range  of  the  English 
guns  was  insufficient  to  counterbalance  their  inferiority  in 
number.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
march  from  Herat  to  Candahar  had  been  greatly  over- 
rated, for  the  Afghan  army  must  have  advanced  by  roads 
practicable  for  artillery.  Field-guns  ought  not  to  be 
formidable  in  a  siege ;  but  it  is  not  at  present  known 
whether  General  Primrose  has  on  his  part  any  heavy 


artillery.  Just  uneasiness  has  been  caused  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  line  by 
withdrawing  his  troops  into  the  citadel.  If  the  account 
is  true,  the  whole  able-bodied  population  of  Candahar 
will  be  added  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  unless  indeed 
Ayoui:  or  his  followers  find  it  more  desirable  to  sack  the 
city  than  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  population.  If  the  citadel 
is  untenable  for  want  of  water,  those  who  have  occupied 
Candahar  for  several  months  must  have  been  unaccountably 
and  culpably  negligent.  The  hesitation  0/ Ayoub  Khan  to 
advance  after  the  battle  suggests  the  hopo  that  he  may 
not  even  commence  the  siege  before  the  arrival  of  General 
!  Piiayre,  but  the  facts  are  at  present  imperfectly  known. 
Military  authorities  differ  on  the  expediency  of  detaching- 
a  considerable  force  from  Cabul  to  the  scene  of  warfare ;  but 
Sir  Donald  Stewart's  own  judgment,  if  he  is  acting  on  his 
own  discretion,  is  entitled  to  confidence ;  and  Sir  F.  Roberts 
has  on  many  occasions  proved  his  capacity  for  fighting. 
If  he  is  really  marching  to  Candahar,  he  will,  it  appears, 
be  five  weeks  on  the  road ;  and  long  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time  it  may  be  hoped  that  General  Phayre  will 
have  relieved  the  garrison.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the 
various  movements  are  directed  at  head-quarters.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  though  there  has  been  war  during 
nearly  his  whole  term  of  office,  has  seldom  been  mentioned 
in  records  of  military  movements.  He  may  or  may  not 
enjoy  on  the  part  of  Lord  Ripon  the  confidence  which 
seems  to  have  been  withheld  by  Lord  Lytton.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that,  if  Sir  Frederick  Haines  is  equal  to  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  he  should  never  have  found 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  ability  known  to  the 
world.  The  indifference  to  military  qualifications  which 
produced  disastrous  results  in  the  old  Afghan  war, 
and  which  endangered  the  Empire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  is  not  wholly  obsolete.  On  the 
whole,  the  administration  of  the  army  is  probably  im- 
proved ;  and  both  the  English  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments have  shown  commendable  activity  in  the  present 
crisis.  Some  professional  critics  have  disputed  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  reinforcements  from  England ;  but  it  is 
better  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe  side  than  to  incur  any 
risk  which  can  be  avoided.  It  may  be  desirable  to  convince 
the  people  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  India  that  the 
strength  of  the  Government  is  not  seriously  impaired  by 
the  catastrophe  in  Western  Afghanistan.  The  Indian 
Government  is  pushing  forward  troops  in  the  direction  of 
Candahar,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  if  General  Stewart's 
remaining  force  is  insufficient,  he  will  receive  early  rein- 
forcements. It  is  possible  that  Sir  F.  Roberts  may  have 
been  directed  to  proceed  no  further  than  Ghuznee,  from 
which  he  might,  as  circumstances  required,  move  either 
on  Candahar  or  on  Cabul.  It  can  scarcely  be  true  that 
the  Government  has  taken  this  opportunity  of  evacuating 
Cabul. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  defeat  cannot  yefc  be 
fully  ascertained;  but  it  is  more  profitable  to  calculate  the 
chances  of  the  future  than  to  inquire  into  the  share  which 
political  parties  or  successive  Ministers  and  Viceroys  may 
have  had  in  a  policy  which  has  not  been  fortunate.  A 
fortnight  ago  all  parties  believed  that  it  was  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Government  to  relinquish  or  to  retain  a 
position  which  was  not  thought  to  be  exposed  to  serious 
danger.  Henceforth  there  may  be  no  question  of  perma- 
nently occupying  Candahar ;  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
peace  is  re-established  Quetta  also  will  be  abandoned. 
There  might,  until  the  present  time,  have  been  a  question 
whether  good  faith  required  the  maintenance  of  Shere 
Ali  in  the  government  to  which  he  had  been  defini- 
tively appointed  by  the  late  Viceroy.  It  is  now  cer- 
tain that  he  has  no  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  he  could  not,  even  if  he  were  re- 
stored, secure  the  obedience  of  the  city  and  province 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  garrison.  It  would 
be  absurdly  unjustifiable  to  impose  the  rule  of  a  nominee 
of  the  Indian  Government  on  a  population  which  has 
perhaps  already  been  exposed  without  defence  to  plunder 
and  oppression.  If  no  further  calamity  occurs,  a  heavy 
price  will  have  been  paid  for  release  from  a  political 
embarrassment.  From  the  language  which  has  been 
used  on  several  occasions  by  Lord  Hartington  it  might 
be  conjectured  that  the  Government  had  determined  on 
the  ultimate  abandonment  of  Candahar  ;  but  the  question 
was  so  complicated  that  in  the  negotiations  with  Abdur- 
rahman Mr.  Griffin  was  not  authorized  to  discuss  any 
matter  relating  to  Candahar  or  Herat.    The  only  doubt 
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which  now  remains  is  whether  tho  former  kingdom  of 
Dost  Mahommed  will  be  rennited,  or  whether  it  will  tor 
the  present  bo  divided  into  two  or  three  principalities.  It 
is  impossible  to  overlook  tho  contingency  that  Avouii  may 
bo  able  to  claim  the  two  provincial  capitals  in  virtuo  of  tho 
indisputable  right  of  possession.  It  is  also  certain  that  he 
will  aspire  to  the  succession  of  tho  whole-  kingdom.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  part  qf  his  forco  consists  of  regular 
troops  from  C'alml,  who  once  belonged  to  the  Ameer  SHERE 
Ali's  army.  Unless  tho  superiority  of  tho  English  arms  is 
successfully  reasserted,  a  march  on  Cabal  may  bo  thought 
more  easy  and  more  hopeful  than  tho  original  advance 
from  Herat  to  Candahar. 

Tho  accounts  of  the  progress  of  negotiation  with 
ABDURRAHMAN  are  but  partially  satisfactory.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  latest  accounts,  ho  had  refused  to  visit 
the  English  head-quarters.  As  might  havo  been  ex- 
pected, he  affected  no  change  of  demeanour  on  the  arrival 
of  the  news  from  Candahar  ;  but  ho  must  be  well  aware 
that  his  relation  with  the  Afghan  people  and  with  his 
English  patrons  is  largely  modified.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  Atoub  retains  his  advantage  he  will 
be  accepted  as  the  national  representative  and  hero.  No 
other  Afghan  chief  in  tho  present  generation  has 
achieved  so  great  a  victory ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
remnant  of  the  British  army  by  Akbar  Khan  forty  years 
ago  was  not  effected  in  open  battle.  On  this  ground  it 
seems  that  Abdurrahman  would  best  consult  his  own  in- 
terest by  cordially  accepting  the  English  alliance.  In  the 
probable  event  of  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Atoub  he  will 
be  relieved  from  a  formidable  competitor ;  and  a  prudent 
Afghan  chief  is  likely  to  believe  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  not  easily  acquiesce  in  defeat  and  failure.  It  is 
nevertheless  unsafe  to  rely  implicitly  on  any  calculation  as 
to  the  course  which  may  be  taken  by  an  ambitions  Afghan 
chief.  His  course  will  certainly  be  determined  by  the 
estimate  which  he  may  form  of  his  own  interest ;  but  the 
grounds  and  the  result  of  the  calculation  must  be  accu- 
rately known.  It  is  probable  that,  by  this  time,  emissa- 
ries from  Ayoub  have  arrived  in  Abdurrahman's  camp  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  by  promises  and  threats  to 
join  his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  kinsmen.  It  is  not 
likely  that  one  Barukzye  chief  would  rely  implicitly  on  the 
■word  of  another  ;  but  Oriental  diplomacy  is  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  assumption  that  promises  and  pledges  are  not 
■wholly  worthless.  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  and  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  may  be  trusted  not  to  err  through  rashness  or 
excessive  credulity,  and  perhaps  they  may  succeed  in  con- 
vincing Abdurrahman  that  his  best  chance  of  retaining 
the  rank  of  Ameer  depends  on  English  support.  The  risk  of 
his  consulting  Russian  interests  appears  never  to  have  been 
seriously  apprehended ;  and  for  the  present  no  Russian 
interest  is  in  any  sense  affected  by  the  negotiations.  The 
report  that  Russian  officers  accompany  the  arms  of  Atoub 
Khan,  is  probably  founded  on  mere  conjecture. 


THE  IRISH  DISTURBANCE  BILL. 

THE  debate  on  the  Disturbance  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was,  as  usual  on  great  occasions,  weighty  and 
instructive.  Full  justice  was  done  to  almost  every  point 
of  view  in  which  the  Bill  can  be  regarded.  Lord  Gran- 
ville thought  it  expedient  to  depreciate  as  much  as 
possible  the  practical  importance  of  the  Bill.  It  was,  he 
said,  a  small  administrative  measure  subject  to  great 
limitation  both  of  area  and  of  duration.  Lord  Emlt,  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  his  supporters,  nevertheless  com- 
plained that  the  Bill  would  operate  over  three  or  four 
times  the  extent  of  country  to  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  confined.  He  also  expressed  his  belief  that  protection 
would  be  afforded  to  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
tenantry.  Lord  Derby  objected  with  much  force  to  the 
term  of  eighteen  months  during  which  evictions  are  to  be 
prohibited.  In  his  judgment  it  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  fix  a  term  ending  on  ist  of  next  July.  If  the 
tendency  of  the  Bill  is  minimized,  and  if  its  advocates 
think  it  is  nevertheless  unnecessarily  stringent,  it  cannot 
have  been  worth  while  to  violate  for  a  trifling  purpose 
the i  fundamental  principle  of  respect  for  property.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Forster  when  he  first  thought 
oi  the  suspension  of  rents  was  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  gravity  of  the  issue.  No  statesman  of  his 
ability  and  character  would  have  intentionally  risked 
the   disruption    of    his   party,    and    the    alarm  and 


irritation  which  his  proposal  has  caused  throughout 
tho  country,  for  tho  sake  of  an  enactment  which  was 
only  worthy  to  bo  placed  as  a  clause  in  tho  Hill  for 
tho  Relief  of  Irish  Distress.  Tho  unpremeditated  in- 
troduction of  tho  measuro  accounts  for  tho  levity  with 
whicli  its  provisions  wero  altered  and  rcaltered.  At 
one  timo  a  clauso  was  offered  by  tho  Government  winch 
would  havo  created  a  tonant  right  assumed  to  havo  a 
pecuniary  value,  whicli  was  nevertheless  defeasible  on  tho 
expiration  of  tho  statutory  term.  With  equal  carelessness 
tho  limit  of  exemption  from  disturbance  was  altered  from 
30L  to  45Z.  at  tho  dictation  of  Mr.  ParNELL. 

One  of  tho  most  powerful  speeches  against  tho  Bill  was 
delivered  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  secession  from  tho 
Government  had  been  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  arguments 
which  are  used  to  extenuate  the  gravity  of  the  Bill.  A 
Liberal  by  birth,  education,  and  conviction,  standing  while 
still  young  on  the  threshold  of  the  Cabinet,  would  not 
have  resigned  office  and  opposed  his  friends  and  lato 
colleagues  if  he  had  not  in  his  capacity  as  an  Irish  landlord 
perceived  the  danger  to  be  serious  and  immediate.  Lord 
Grey  had  demonstrated  the  theoretical  anomalies  of  the 
Bill.  Lord  Lansdowne  showed  that  the  general  proposi- 
tion was  strictly  applicable  to  the  Ministerial  scheme.  Lord 
Waterford,  another  great  Irish  proprietor,  impressed  on 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  force  of  evident  earnest- 
ness the  belief  whicli  he  shares  with  almost  all  his  threat- 
ened class,  that  the  Bill  would  not  only  inflict  great  hard- 
ship, but  directly  encourage  the  communistic  agitation 
which  it  is  intended  to  conciliate  or  divert.  Lord  Gran- 
ville's small  administrative  measure  is  regarded  by  Irish 
landlords  as  the  signal  and  commencement  of  their  ruin. 
The  precedents  which  have  been  cited  in  support  of  a 
plain  infringement  of  the  rights  of  property  are  utterly  in- 
applicable. The  power  of  Parliament  to  expropriate 
owners  for  public  objects  is  undoubted,  though  in  every 
instance  it  is  narrowly  watched ;  but  in  all  cases  but  the 
present  compensation  is  provided.  The  landowner  under 
the  Disturbance  Bill  would  bear  the  whole  sacrifice  which 
is  supposed  to  be  required  for  the  public  good.  As  Lord 
Derby  significantly  observed,  the  measure  has  been  de- 
fended by  arguments  which  would  fundamentally  affect 
the  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  referred  to  the 
French  law,  which,  in  default  of  express  stipulations,  re- 
lieves the  tenant  in  certain  cases  from  his  liability  to  rent. 
He  inferred  that  English  contracts,  founded  on  an  opposite 
custom,  should  be  construed  by  the  foreign  law,  or  rather 
by  a  system  of  customary  tenure  which  only  prevails 
in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation.  The  only  ten- 
able argument  which  might  justify  a  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  was  urged  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech  by  Lord 
Derbt,  and  afterwards  answered  by  himself.  He  voted  for 
the  second  reading  only  because  the  Ministers  have 
declared  that  the  Bill  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Ireland  ;  yet  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  Bill  should  not  have  been  introduced  ;  and 
he  would  not  have  voted  for  the  present  reading  if  it  must 
have  been  passed  or  rejected  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was,  therefore,  pre- 
pared to  move  or  support  amendments  which  might 
perhaps  have  diminished  the  objections  to  the  Bill ;  but 
would  not,  if  the  Government  may  be  trusted,  have  enabled 
it  to  repress  disorder.  The  Bill  has  from  first  to  last  been 
represented  as  the  smallest  measure  by  which  discontent 
could  be  in  any  degree  appeased.  LordDERBT's  suggested 
amendments,  if  they  had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  would  possibly  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  even  if  the 
Bill  had  passed  in  its  altered  shape,  it  would  have  been 
denounced  by  the  agitators  as  a  useless  mockery  of  con- 
cession. The  exposition  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a 
County  Court  judge  would  contend  in  administering  the 
Act  was  highly  characteristic  of  Lord  Derbt's  habitual 
good  sense ;  and  of  his  unwillingness  to  draw  a  practical 
conclusion  from  sound  arguments.  As  Lord  Salisbury 
observed,  the  judge  could  not  express  his  perplexity 
better  than  in  Lord  Derbt's  language.  If  he  supported 
the  Bill  in  reliance  on  the  statements  of  the  Government, 
he  ought  in  consistency  to  have  accepted  it  as  a  whole. 

LordCAiRNs's  exhaustive  speech  completed  the  demolition 
of  all  the  arguments  for  the  Bill  except  Lord  Derby's.  It 
is  still  undeniable  that  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
has  made  the  rejection  of  it  in  some  degree  dangerous.  It 
is  impossible,  as  Lord  Derby  added,  to  revert  to  the  state 
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of  affairs  which  existed  only  two  months  ago,  but  the 
Ministers  are  exclusively  responsible  for  the  discontent 
which  may  be  provoked  by  the  defeat  of  the  Bill.  They 
ought  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  they  could  scarcely  have  appre- 
hended so  overwhelming  a  majority.  The  truth  is  that 
they  blundered  into  erroneous  legislation,  and  that  they  con- 
ducted it  through  all  its  stages  with  the  same  reckless 
imprudence.  As  Lord  Cairns  truly  said,  their  statistics 
and  their  arguments  were  produced  after  the  proposal 
which  they  purported  to  justify.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
probably  remembered  the  errors  of  his  colleagues  when  he 
began  his  eloquent  apology  for  the  Bill  with  the  admis- 
sion that  it  was  liable  to  many  objections,  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  It  was  necessary  either  to  defend  it  or  to 
break  up  the  Government,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  can- 
not be  blamed  for  maintaining  his  loyalty  to  his  party  and 
his  colleagues.  He  would  nevertheless  have  refused  his 
assent  to  the  Bill,  if  he  thought  that  it  recognized  a  pro- 
prietary right  in  tenants,  or  that  it  extended  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1870.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  will  not  concur  in  the  wild  measures 
"which  are  recommended  by  politicians  of  the  school  of 
Mr.  Baxter  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  party  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  he  would 
have  supported  the  measure.  The  rift  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Liberal  party  is  certain  to  widen  more  or  less 
slowly.  The  organ  of  the  more  revolutionary  Radicals 
is  not  careful  to  maintain  the  reticence  which  repre- 
sented the  sincere  convictions  of  Lord  Granville  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  House  of  Lords  is  reproached 
•with  the  sanction  of  the  landlord's  right  to  destroy  a 
property  created  by  "the  equity  of  the  Act  of  1870  "  when 
the  tenant  has,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  failed  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  his  contract.  Lord  Derby  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  must  incur  the  same  censure,  which  in- 
deed applies  to  the  Government  itself.  By  the  admission 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  the  property  and  the  equity 
are  to  have  no  validity  except  for  the  next  eighteen 
months.  The  zealous  supporters  of  the  measure,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  agree  in  Lord  Cairns's  explanation 
of  the  principle  which  it  involves.  The  same  ingenious 
commentator  finds  in  the  largeness  of  the  majority  a  proof 
that  it  was  influenced,  not  by  argument,  but  by  prejudice 
and  passion.  The  fifty-one  peers  who  voted  for  the  Bill 
have  no  reason  to  fear  any  imputation  founded  on  their 
numbers.  Several  of  the  Ministerial  supporters  hold 
office  in  or  under  the  Government,  while  the  remaining 
forty  either  preferred  their  party  to  their  opinions  or 
thought  that  the  passage  of  the  Bill  would  be  the  smaller 
of  two  evils.  If  the  published  analysis  of  the  numbers  is 
accurate,  the  Bill  would  have  been  thrown  out  by  sixty- 
three  Liberal  votes  to  fifty-one  if  the  Conservatives  had 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  division.  Two  peers, 
created  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  within  a 
few  weeks,  voted  against  his  Government.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  recently  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Land 
Commission,  absented  himself,  perhaps  because  he  may 
have  thought  it  right  not  to  com  mit  himself  to  a  doubtful 
scheme. 


THE  FRENCH  DEPARTMENTAL  ELECTIONS. 

THE  elections  to  the  French  Departmental  Councils 
have  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Republicans. 
At  the  next  election  of  Senators  the  modification  of  the 
Second  Chamber  in  a  Republican  direction  is  now  assured. 
This  result  will  rightly  be  interpreted,  not  merely  as  a 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Republic,  but  as  a  de- 
monstration— at  all  events  a  negative  demonstration — 
in  favour  of  the  particular  policy  lately  pursued  by 
the  Republic.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  decrees  against  the 
religious  orders  had  produced  anything  like  the  reaction 
which  it  was  asserted  they  would  pi'oduce,  the  elections 
to  tho  Departmental  Councils  would  have  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  making  this  reaction  felt.  Republican 
councillors  would  not  have  been  put  in  the  place  of  Con- 
servative councillors  in  one  department  after  another  in 
all  parts  of  France.  The  elections  to  the  Councils  General 
are  in  some  ways  more  significant  than  any  other.  Even  a 
Republican  may  bo  tempted  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  district  in  which  he  lives  more  than  the  interests  of 
the  country  at  large.  Where  the  election  is  merely  to  a 
seat  in  a  local  body — a  body  charged  with  a  vast  number 


of  concerns  which  touch  the  district  very  closely  while 
they  do  not  touch  the  country  at  all — it  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  regard  for  local  interests  had  prevailed  over 
political  considerations,  and  the  landowner  or  the  manufac- 
turer had  been  returned  without  reference  to  his  politics. 
Just  the  contrary  has  happened.  The  one  political  function 
which  a  member  of  the  Council  General  can  expect  to  dis- 
charge has  been  the  one  on  which  the  elections  have 
turned.  The  voters  have,  so  to  speak,  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  parade  their  confidence  in  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  they  have  done  this  at  a  moment  when,  ac- 
cording to  soma  accounts,  the  tide  was  beginning  to 
turn.  The  elections  to  the  Councils  General  could  not 
have  been  held  at  a  more  opportune  moment.  All  the 
predictions  of  coming  disaster  to  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment have  been  completely  falsified  by  the  event.  The 
electors  throughout  a  large  part  of  France  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  saying  unmistakably  whether  the  recent- 
action  of  the  Cabinet  has  in  any  way  weakened  their  con- 
fidence in  it,  and  they  have  used  the  opportunity  in  a  most 
unmistakable  way.  The  execution  of  the  decrees  against 
the  Jesuits  is  still  fresh  in  their  minds  ;  but  when  they  go 
to  the  poll  it  is  only  to  vote  for  a  councillor  who,  when  a 
senator  has  to  be  voted  for,  will  vote  for  the  Government 
candidate.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  that,  what- 
ever else  the  decrees  against  the  religious  orders  may 
have  done,  they  have  not  alienated  the  great  body  of 
the  nation.  That  is  still  Republican ;  still  disposed  to 
trust  M.  Gambetta  ;  still  willing  to  accept  M.  de  FREYCiNEr 
or  any  other  Prime  Minister  by  whom  it  shall  please  him. 
to  make  known  his  will.  M.  Gambetta  has  not  made  the 
blunder  which  some  of  his  critics  have  attributed  to  him. 
He  has  not  outraged  an  institution  which  the  French 
nation  holds  dear.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  singled  out 
for  attack  an  institution  for  which  the  French  nation  taken 
as  a  whole  cares  nothing  at  all. 

This  result  is  not  surprising.  The  crusade  against  the 
religious  orders  has  its  risks,  but  they  are  not  of  a  kind, 
to  become  patent  at  this  time  in  an  election.  The  religious, 
orders,  especially  the  orders  engaged  in  education,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nation  at  large.  Their  services 
are  valued  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  and  this  fact 
alone  would  account  to  some  extent  for  the  indifference  with, 
which  they  are  regarded  by  the  poor.  It  would  be  almost 
as  reasonable  to  expect  an  English  election  to  turn  upon  the 
suppression  of  clerical  fellowships  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  to  expect  universal  suffrage  in  France  to  be 
seriously  moved  by  the  wrongs  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
French  peasant  cares  about  his  cure,  not  in  the  sense 
of  either  specially  loving  or  respecting  him,  but  in  the 
sense  of  putting  a  certain  value  on  his  services.  He 
would  not  like  to  see  the  village  church  shut  up  or  the 
parish  placed  under  a  virtual  interdict.  M.  Gambetta  has 
hitherto  gone  on  the  plan  of  pacifying  the  wolves  by  the 
occasional  sacrifice  of  a  baby.  The  irreconcilables  and  he 
have  no  common  ground  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  their 
ecclesiastical  hates,  and  even  here  they  cannot  go  very  far 
together.  M.  Gambetta  wants  to  stop  short  at  the  re- 
ligious orders.  He  would  like,  if  he  could,  to  make  him- 
self the  patron  and  protector  of  the  secular  clergy,  because 
the  secular  clergy  are  a  part  of  that  general  order  of 
things  which  the  peasant  does  not  wish  to  see  dis- 
turbed. Two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
doing  this.  The  first  is  that  the  secular  clergy  refuse  to 
be  won  over.  They  insist  on  making  common  cause  with 
the  religious  orders  and  treating  the  attack  upon  the 
Jesuits  as  an  attack  upon  the  Church  itself.  M.  Gambetta 
has  some  right  to  consider  this  a  hard  stroke  of  fortune. 
It  is  known  to  everybody  that  the  cures  have  no  love 
for  monks,  that  they  grudge  them  the  devotion  they 
receive  from  rich  ladies  and  the  contributions  they 
intercept  on  their  way  to  the  parish  church.  Whether 
these  contributions  would  find  their  way  to  the  parish 
churches  if  there  were  no  monks  to  intercept  them  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  Religious  benevolence  sometimes  re- 
quires the  stimulus  of  a  little  excitement,  and  this  is  not 
easily  extracted  from  the  commonplace  cure  and  the  dull 
functions  of  a  French  village  church.  But  the  cure  naturally 
lays  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  religious  orders,  and 
when  he  hears  of  the  new  sanctuary  lamp  or  the  magnificent 
set  of  vestments  which  a  wealthy  parishioner  has  presented 
to  the  church  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  he  looks  with 
natural  soreness  on  the  poor  furniture  of  the  parish  altar 
and  the  dingy  robes  of  the  parish  priest.  But,  then,  if 
tho  Republican  Government  wanted  to  turn  this  jealousy 
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to  useful  account,  they  shonid  not  havo  contented  tliem- 
solvcs  -with  attacking  the  religious  orders.  Such  a  mea- 
sure taken  by  itself  bad  nothing  in  it  calculated  to  win 
over  tho  parish  priest  to  tho  Ropublic.  It  might  bo  simply 
tho  forerunner  of  a  gcnoral  attack  upon  tho  clergy,  in 
which  cuso  it  would  bo  clearly  good  policy  for  tho  clergy 
not  to  allow  thcmsolvcs  to  bo  beaten  in  detail.  Had 
tho  Government  dono  something  to  enlist  tho  secular 
clergy  on  their  sido  tho  case  might  havo  been  different. 
They  might  havo  doubled  tho  salaries  of  tho  worst-paid 
ciors  without  doing  more  than  giving  moans  to  live  upon 
in  comfort,  and  the  offer  of  such  a  bait  would  probably 
have  mado  a  great,  even  if  unconscious,  change  in  tho 
attitude  of  the  clergy  towards  the  civil  power. 

Here,  however,  comes  in  the  second  difficulty.  The 
object  of  attacking  tho  religious  orders  being  to  conciliate 
the  Extreme  Left,  it  was  useless  to  accompany  that  attack 
by  a  measure  which  was  certain  to  alienate  them  afresh. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  Government  would  have  been 
taxed  to  carry  a  proposal  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
aires  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  might  not 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  work.  If  it  had  been  carried 
the  offence  given  to  the  Extreme  Left  would  have  been 
quite  great  enough  to  forfeit  all  the  advantage  that  had 
been  gained  by  the  issue  of  the  decrees.  The  Extreme 
Left  are  thoroughly  logical  upon  this  question.  They 
recognize  the  substantial  identity  of  the  two  classes 
of  clergy,  and  they  are  anxious  that  if  one  suffers  the  other 
should  be  made  to  suffer  with  it.  That  the  parochial  clergy 
will  not  profit  by  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  orders 
is  not  enough  for  the  Extreme  Left.  Their  desire  is  that 
the  two  should  be  involved  in  a  common  destruction,  and 
they  already  show  signs  of  demanding  that  the  process  begun 
with  the  religious  orders  should  be  extended,  so  far  as  the 
withdrawal  of  their  pay  is  concerned,  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  French  clergy.  To  judge  from  their  previous  action, 
they  will  be  as  hostile  to  a  Government  which  refuses 
them  this  as  they  could  have  been  to  a  Government  which 
had  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  their  earlier  demands. 
M.  Gambetta  may  still  find  that  he  has  to  choose  be- 
tween seriously  alienating  the  great  body  of  Frenchmen 
and  breaking  with  the  Radical  Left. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 


THE  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  cause  little  surprise, 
though  the  official  statement  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
calling him  is  open  to  comment.  It  is  not  known,  except 
from  the  statements  of  Lord  Kimberlet  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  that  there  is  any  present  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Government  at  home  and  the  High  Commissioner. 
He  is  really  dismissed  because  the  Ministers  when  they 
were  in  Opposition  attacked  the  late  Government  for  re- 
taining his  services  after  the  Zulu  war.  There  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  in  England  as  to  a  policy  on  which 
in  South  Africa  a  directly  contrary  judgment  is  formed. 
It  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  wrong,  to  make  war  on 
Cetewayo  ;  but  the  colonists  look  rather  to  the  unqualified 
success  of  Sir  Bartle  Fkere's  measures  than  to  the  ques- 
tionable morality  of  an  unprovoked  war ;  or  to  the  heavy 
losses  and  temporary  discredit  incurred  by  the  Imperial 
troops.  The  Zulu  power  seems  to  be  permanently  broken ; 
and,  partly  in  consequence  of  acts  which  have  been  cen- 
sured by  two  Ministries,  and  in  a  great  degree  through  the 
influence  due  to  his  personal  qualities  and  character,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  is  more  popular  in  the  Cape  Colony  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  If  it  is  true  that  the  present  colonial 
Cabinet  has  depended  on  his  support,  no  better  proof  could 
be  given  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  a  jealous  and 
independent  community.  If  the  proposed  disarmament  of 
the  Basutos  causes  another  petty  war  in  South  Africa,  the 
Home  Government  may  perhaps  refuse  to  allow  the  Queen's 
troops  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  In  this  instance  the 
Cape  Colony  has  acted  on  its  own  discretion  ;  and,  although 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  retains  his  populai-ity  in  South  Africa,  the 
Legislature  and  the  Ministers  are  exclusively  responsible 
for  a  policy  which  they  have  deliberately  pursued.  Some 
members  of  the  minority  which  opposes  disarmament 
avowedly  regret  the  establishment  of  colonial  independence 
or  self-government,  probably  on  the  ground  that  a  colony 
which  controls  its  own  policy  forfeits  to  a  certain  extent 
its  claim  to  the  aid.  of  the  mother-country.  It  is  probable 
that  in  South  Africa  the  concession  may  have  been  pre- 


mature; but  with  its  conscrpionoc.s  it  is  irrevocable.  Tho 
English  Ministry  has  informed  tho  0OVIBHOB  that, 
while  it  disapproves  of  tho  plan  of  disarmament,  it 
declines  to  interfere  with  a  measure  within  tho  com- 
petence of  tho  local  Government.  Tho  missionaries 
in  Basntoland,  including  several  foreigners,  and  nomo 
philanthropists  at  home,  havo  remonstrated  against  tho 
alleged  injustice  to  tho  natives.  Ono  of  the  missionaries, 
Mr.  Mabille,  who  seems  to  bo  a  Frenchman,  delayed  tho 
issuo  of  the  proclamation  by  refusing  to  translate  or  to 
print  it ;  and  some  comment  was  caused  by  tho  consequent 
necessity  of  employing  a  printing  office  at  Bloomfontein, 
in  tho  Orange  River  Freo  State.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  Basutos  have  risen  in  insurrection;  but  some  arms 
which  certain  chiefs  had  surrendered  were  retaken,  prob- 
ably with  their  connivance,  by  a  native  band.  According 
to  the  latest  accounts,  the  Assembly  had  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Ministers  with  direct  reference  to  tho 
question  of  disarmament.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  tho 
Basutos  will  submit  without  serious  difficulty. 

Basutoland,  though  it  borders  on  Natal,  and  is  far  from 
the  provincial  capital,  was  annexed  by  the  then  Govern- 
ment to  the  Cape  Colony  in  187 1.  It  was  therefore  a  part 
of  the  territory  to  which  the  Responsible  Government 
Act,  passed  in  1872,  applied.  The  scanty  white  population 
is  respresented  in  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  natives,  though 
they  have  no  votes,  are  bound  by  colonial  legislation.  In 
1878  a  Peace  Preservation  Act  authorized  the  Government 
to  require  by  proclamation  the  surrender  of  fire-arms  by 
the  natives  in  any  part  of  the  colony.  The  Fingoes,  or 
some  of  them,  have  already  been  disarmed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act ;  and,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Morosi,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  take  the  same 
course  with  the  Basutos.  Their  goodwill  has  perhaps 
not  been  conciliated  by  the  mutilation  of  the  body  of 
Morosi,  the  gallant  chief  of  one  of  their  tribes.  His 
head  was  cut  off  by  a  zealous  surgeon,  on  the  pre- 
text that  he  wanted  to  include  it  in  a  collection  of 
skulls  made  for  scientific  purposes.  The  Cape  Govern- 
ment has  perhaps  no  power  to  punish  a  singularly  brutal 
outrage;  but  the  missionaries  and  other  friends  of  the 
natives  regard  the  proceeding  as  an  illustration  of  the 
temper  in  which  disarmament  is  likely  to  be  prosecuted. 
It  is  difficult  to  judge  at  a  distance  of  the  merits  of  a  dis- 
puted policy.  The  colonial  Ministers  remark  that  there  is 
no  game  in  Basutoland,  and  that  the  natives  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  themselves  by  shooting  at  a  mark.  They 
infer  that  the  only  use  of  gnns  must  be  to  facilitate  rebel-, 
lion,  though  it  seems  possible  that  Basutoland  might  be. 
invaded  by  neighbouring  tribes.  A  spirited  race  may  not 
unnaturally  resent  the  deprivation  of  the  means  of  defence  or 
even  of  attack.  The  measure  appears  not  to  be  intentionally 
unjust.  The  Peace  Preservation  Act  provides  for  payment 
of  compensation  for  arms  surrendered,  and  the  Legislature 
will  from  time  to  time  supply  the  necessary  funds.  It  is. 
also  proposed  to  raise  and  arm  a  local  force  of  natives 
whose  loyalty  may,  as  it  is  thought,  be  secured  by  discipline 
and  regular  pay.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
general  possession  of  arms  by  a  population  accustomed  to 
obey  its  indigenous  chiefs  and  the  organization  of  a  native 
force  under  colonial  officers.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's indignant  denunciation  of  the  India  Arms  Act,  the 
possession  of  weapons  of  war  is  not  everywhere  and  always 
one  of  the  rights  of  man.  Probably  the  Cape  Government 
is  better  qualified  than  the  Colonial  Office  to  judge  of  the 
real  question  whether  the  disarmament  is  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed. 

Mr.  Sprigg,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister,  has 
published  an  elaborate  speech  in  defence  of  the  policy  of 
his  Government,  which  was  delivered  in  the  Assembly  on 
the  2nd  of  June.  The  personal  hits  and  repartees  which 
it  contains  are  at  this  distance  neither  interesting  nor  in- 
telligible  ;  but  Mr.  Sprigg's  statements  and  arguments  are 
comprehensive  and  clear.  The  only  reference  to  Sir  Bartle 
Fkebe  is  a  complaint  that  the  Ministers  "  are  stabbed  from 
"  behind  by  men  in  the  colony  who  urge  on  the  Govern- 
"  ment  and  people  of  England  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
"  against  the  most  high-minded  Governor  who  ever  set 
"  foot  in  South  Africa."  At  the  Cape,  as  in  England, 
stabbing  behind  probably  means  criticizing,  or  doing 
anything  else  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  speaker.  No 
pressure  can  easily  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Governor, 
because  he  is  covered  by  the  responsibility  of  his  Ministers. 
That  Sir  Bartle  Frere  still  retains  the  confidence  of  the 
Cape  Parliament  is  probably  regarded  by  his  assailants  at 
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home  as  an  additional  offence.  In  the  Zulu  war  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  exercised  independent  authority  as  High 
Commissioner.  The  Governor  of  the  Cape  has  no  power 
to  prevent  his  advisers  from  carrying  through  Parliament 
any  law  affecting  the  whole  or  part  of  the  colonial  popu- 
lation. A  great  part  of  Mr.  Sprigg's  speech  is  directed 
to  the  laudable  object  of  proving,  not  so  much  that  his 
proclamation  was  politic,  as  that  it  was  legal  and  consti- 
tutional. It  seems  to  be  fully  authorized  in  point  of  form 
by  the  Peace  Preservation  Act ;  and  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, which  has  since  been  given,  is  a  guarantee  for 
the  vague  quality  of  constitutional  soundness.  The  former 
Ministers  of  the  colony  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
licences  to  natives  to  purchase  each  a  gun  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  powder ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  wages  which 
were  earned  by  temporary  immigrants  was  received 
in  the  form  of  firearms.  Many  of  the  rifles  which  were 
nsed  by  the  Zulus  in  the  late  war  were  obtained  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  in  payment  of  wages  for  labour  in  the  diamond 
fields.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
guns  sold  to  Fingoes  or  Basutos  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  purchasers,  who  may  in  some  cases  have  sold  them 
to  members  of  other  tribes.  According  to  Mr.  Sprigg, 
there  is  no  contraband  importation  of  firearms  on  the 
Western  coast,  but  traders  in  the  colony,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  probably  violate  the  law  for  the  sake  of  profit.  It 
is  only  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  that  arms  can 
be  wanted  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  hunting  wild 
animals.  The  Colonial  Government  has  probably  no 
means  of  controlling  the  traffic  with  Delagoa  Bay.  The 
Portuguese  Legislature  has,  within  a  few  weeks, 
vexationsly  refused  to  confirm  a  treaty  by  which  the 
South  African  provinces  would  have  secured  a  convenient 
outlet  to  the  sea ;  but  the  Basutos  are  not  likely  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  coast. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Cape,  probably  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies,  rejected  the  scheme 
of  federation  on  the  ground  of  unwillingness  to  share  in 
the  risk  and  burden  of  native  wars  to  which  the  smaller 
neighbouring  provinces  were  more  immediately  exposed. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  alarm  of  possible  insurrection 
should  arise  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony.  If 
hostilities  should  occur  they  may  probably  spread,  with  the 
result  of  compelling  the  Imperial  Government  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  the  Crown  colonies.  As  long  as 
the  contest  is  confined  to  Basntoland,  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  a  war  of  its 
own  seeking.  The  community  of  interest  of  the  South 
African  settlements  is  proved  by  Mr.  Sprigg's  statement 
that  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  undertake  the 
disarmament  of  the  Basutos  while  the  Zulu  war  was 
impending  or  during  its  continuance.  It  will,  nevertheless, 
be  for  a  long  time  useless  to  revive  the  scheme  of  federa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  especially  undesirable  that  the  Government 
at  home  should  associate  itself  with  a  measure  in  which  it 
will  be  supposed  to  have  a  selfish  interest.  A  desire  for 
union,  suggested  by  local  needs,  would  be  more  likely  to 
receive  favourable  consideration  ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  the  United  States  and  Canada  furnish 
precedents  of  successful  federation,  there  are  other  possible 
forms  of  union.  The  Cape  Colony  might  perhaps  here- 
after be  willing  to  extend  its  own  dominions,  though  it 
declines  a  position  on  equal  terms  with  less  powerful  com- 
munities. If  annexation  were  effected,  it  would  matter 
little  whether  it  took  the  simplest  form  or  the  more  com- 
plicated shape  of  a  cluster  of  provinces  united  by  a  federal 
bond. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

r  |  THE  anonymous  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
JL  who  a  short  time  ago  opened  his  attack  on  the 
German  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  has  now  com- 
pleted his  labours,  and,  in  a  very  long  and  elaborate 
article,  has  said  all  that  he  could  possibly  find  to  say 
against  the  spoilers  of  French  territory.  He  has  studied 
and  thought  over  his  subject  sufficiently  to  make  all  he 
says  well  worth  considering ;  but  he  is  so  studiously 
partial,  so  persistently  one-sided,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  when  it  is  safe  to  follow  him.  The  main  point 
which  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  is  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  conquered  province  hate  the  Germans, 


will  always  hate  them,  and  must  always  hate  them.  The 
Germans,  no  doubt,  comforted  themselves  when  they 
took  possession  of  Alsace  for  military  purposes  by  thinking 
that  the  Alsatians  at  any  rate  were  fellow-countrymen  of 
their  own,  and  that  they  would  be  welcomed  by  those 
whom  they  were  winning  back  into  the  bosom  of  their 
Fatherland.  In  this  hope  they  have  been  disappointed.  The 
Alsatians  had  got  thoroughly  accustomed  to  French  rule. 
They  did  not  feel  so  much  that  they  were  ruled  by  France  as 
that  they  were  incorporated  with  it.  They  were  not  one  of 
the  oppressed  nationalities  which  yearn  for  deliverance 
by  foreign  aid.  To  them  when  the  transfer  of  their  politi- 
cal allegiance  took  place  the  French,  who  had  once  taken 
forcible  possession  of  their  territory,  were  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen,  and  the  Germans  who  had  now  forcibly 
recovered  their  territory  were  strangers  and  aliens.  A 
French  writer  is  quite  entitled  to  express  a  patriotic  pride 
when  he  finds  that  France1  has  this  gift  of  attracting  and 
assimilating  a  foreign  element.  It  must  be  to  him  a 
legitimate  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  Alsatians, 
although  torn  from  France,  have  keenly  regretted  the  sepa- 
ration. It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  provinces  have  more  to  bear  than  that  blow 
to  the  feelings  which  a  constrained  change  of  country 
carries  with  it.  They  are  said  to  be  grievously  bored 
and  worried  by  the  German  officials  who  have  come  to 
reside  among  them,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that, 
to  be  grievously  bored  and  worried  by  the  unfamiliar 
presence  of  German  officials  is  natural  to  the  human  mind. 
Then  they  pay  more  taxes  than  they  used  to  do,  and  as 
the  flow  of  their  business  is  now  towards  a  poorer  country 
than  France,  they  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  used  to  be. 
But  if  these  provinces  were  to  be  held  by  Germany  at 
all,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  their  inhabitants  could  have 
been  treated  better  than  they  have  been  treated  recently. 
Their  anonymous  friend  does  not  deny  that  the  German 
Government  has  made  very  considerable  efforts  to  conciliate 
them,  but  he  contends  that  these  efforts  have  been,  and 
must  necessarily  be,  in  vain ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  suspect  that  these  measures  of  conciliation  were  meant 
to  fail,  and  were  devised  by  Prince  Bismarck  with  the  dark 
design  of  proving  that  nothing  can  really  succeed  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  except  the  institution  of  a  Government  on 
the  pure  Prussian  model. 

Marshal  Manteuffel  is  now  the  Governor  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  it  was  decided  to 
confer  on  the  provinces  a  certain  amount  of  independence. 
Moi-e  particularly  the  number  and  powers  of  the  Council 
were  enlarged,  so  as  to  make  it  a  sort  of  Parliament.  The 
members  are  elected,  and  they  are  supposed  to  enjoy  free- 
dom of  debate,  and  may  regulate  local  affairs  and  local  ex- 
penditure. This  is  called  autonomy,  and  to  grant  so  much 
was  taken  as  a  great  concession  to  the  party  in  the  pro- 
vinces known  as  Autonomists.  Over  this  system  of  autonomy 
the  Marshal  was  called,  much  against  his  will,  to  preside, 
by  the  express  commands  of  the  Emperor.  In  a  country 
of  officialism  he  is  known  as  the  most  benign  of  officials  ; 
he  has  long  enjoyed  a  special  intimacy  with  the  Emperor, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  German  statesmen  who 
disapproved  of  the  annexation  of  the  provinces.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties  he  has  shown  himself,  as  the 
anonymous  writer  admits,  courteous,  equitable,  and  per- 
suasive. It  is  indeed  part  of  the  writer's  argument  that, 
if  such  a  governor  could  not  conciliate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  then  it  follows  that  no  one  could. 
The  Marshal  and  the  Parliament  find  themselves 
perpetually  hampered  by  the  arrogant  interference  of 
the  higher  Prussian  officials,  and  especially  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Herr  Herzog,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is 
represented  as  the  chief  instrument  of  the  deep-laid  plot 
by  which  Prince  Bismarck  intends  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  autonomy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  writer  en- 
tirely omits  to  notice  that  some  weeks  ago  Herr  Herzog 
was  recalled,  and  such  an  omission  naturally  suggests 
that  the  writer  is  one  of  those  authors  who,  like 
Vertot,  compose  their  history  of  a  siege  first,  and  find 
facts  for  it  afterwards.  But  even  the  main  point  to  be 
demonstrated,  that  autonomy  has  failed,  is  left  in 
a  very  inconclusive  state.  The  writer  bitterly  com- 
plains of  the  autonomists,  whom  he  treats  as  false 
patriots  ensnaring  the  people  into  a  despicable  forgetful- 
ness  of  France.  But  he  has  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
a  powerful  party,  that  they  and  even  those  of  other  parties 
who  were  returned  to  the  Parliament  took  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  to  the  Empeboh,  and  that  tho  Parliament  baa 
shown  so  much  independence  as  to  liavo  evoked  tho 
threatening  criticism  of  tho   oflieials.     The    IJishop  ol 
STEASBURQ,  too,  appears  to  bo  working  in  harmony  with 
tho  Government,  wliicli  it  is  said  shows  ho  must,  be  a  very 
-weak  man.    Ho  may  or  may  not  be  a  weak  man  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  he  works  in  harmony  with  tho  Government,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  read  this  volnminons  description  of  tho  pre- 
sent stato  of  things  in  Alsace-Lorraine  withont  a  suspicion 
that  tho  writer  is  in  his  heart  afraid  that  the  experiment 
of  autonomy  is  succeeding  rather  better  than  ho  could  wish, 
and  that  he  occasionally  paints  tho  Alsatians  as  feeling 
what  as  a  Frenchman  he  thinks  they  ought  to  feel  rather 
than  as  feeling  what  an  impartial  inquirer  would  ascertain 
that  they  do  feel. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  learn  how  a  whole 
people  feel  not  habitually  and  by  tradition,  but  at  any 
given  moment  when  causes  of  change  have  begun  to 
operate,  and  not  as  they  express  these  feelings  by  acts, 
but  as  they  feel  in  the  recesses  of  their  hearts.  But 
when  wo   come   across  such  wonderful    statements  as 
that  the  young  peasant  women  of  Alsace  now  decline 
to  marry  and  arc  willing  to  die  old  maids  because  they 
miss  in  their  lovers  that  polish  which  mixing  with  the 
French  army  used  to  put  on  them,  we  are  entitled  to  pause 
and  to  ask  whether  young  Alsatian  peasant  women  can 
be  so  different  from,  other  young  women  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted  ?  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  this  notion 
of  some  wonderful  polish  imparted  to  Alsatians  by  inter- 
course with  France,  a  notion  to  which  the  writer  gives 
constant  expression,  is  something  quite  new  in  French 
literature,  and  must  seem  the  oddest  of  novelties  to  the 
readers  of  Balzac.    There  are  many  precious  things  the 
■worth  of  which  is  never  recognized  until  they  are  lost,  and 
while  France  held  Alsace,  without  a  thought  of  losing 
it,  her  lively  writers  used  to  speak  of  the  Alsatians  rather 
as  quaint  but  useful  boors,  than  as  men  who  won  the  love 
of  women  by  a   borrowed  exquisiteness  of  refinement. 
Then,  again,  the  writer  is  bitterly  contemptuous  in  relat- 
ing how  the  Marshal  on  one  occasion  reminded  his  hearers 
that  their  lot  had  been  cast  for  them,  and  suggested  that 
the  wisest  thing  they  could  do  was  to  bow  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence.    The  writer  is  conscious  of  a  decisive 
superiority  on  this  head,  and  assures  the  Alsatians  that 
he  knows  much  more  about  the  decrees  of  Providence  than 
the  Marshal  does.    It  is  quite  true  that  Providence  de- 
creed that  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  annexed  to  Germany ; 
but  then  Providence  decreed  this  not  for  the  good  of 
Germany,  but  that  Germany  might  be   punished  and 
mined  by  getting  its  foolish  wishes  granted.    The  writer 
evidently  says  this  with  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity. 
His  belief  is  that  the  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  will  be 
fatal  to  Germany.    He  does  not  look  forward  to,  or  desire, 
a  war  of  revenge.    It  is  not  by  retaking  Metz  and  Stras- 
burg  that  France  will  reconquer  the  lost  provinces.    It  is 
peace,  not  war,  that  will  bring  the  accomplishment  of  her 
desires.     Having  to  defend  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  being 
perpetually  confronted  with  the  enormous  army  which 
France  has  now  organized,  Germany  will  be  obliged  to  keep 
on  foot  a  much  larger  army  than  she  can  pay  for  without 
seriously  crippling  herresources.  Franceis  rich,  and  is  grow- 
ing richer  every  day,  and  can  bear  with  ease  the  burden  of 
her  military  expenditure.    Germany  is  poor,  and  is  said 
to  be  growing  poorer,  and  every  day  feels  more  and  more 
the  strain  which  her  army  puts  on  her.    France  will  ruin 
Germany  just  as  a  great  man  can  ruin  a  lesser  man  who 
vies  with  him  in  keeping  up  a  magnificent  establishment. 
Prince  Bismarck,  it  is  said,  is  fully  alive  to  the  certainty 
of  this   catastrophe,   and   the  writer  alleges   that  he 
had  a  great  scheme  of  general  disarmament  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  the  late  English  Ministry,  which  would 
have  checkmated  the  hopes  of  France,  and  which  was  only 
frustrated  by  the  issue  of  the  English  elections.  We 
have  no  means  of  saying  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  but, 
if  it  is  true,  there  is  an  irony  of  fate  in  Mr.  Bright  having 
laboured  so  hard  and  so  successfully  with  the  result  of 
having  made  a  reduction  of  the  oloated  armaments  of  Europe 
impossible.    But  the  speculations  of  the  writer  deserve 
serious  attention  when  they  refer  not  to   England  or 
Germany,  as  to  which  he  does  not  seem  to  know  much,  or 
to  the  affairs  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  he  seems  to  look 
at  through  coloured  glasses,  but  to  France,  where  he  is 
very  much  at  home.    That  France  has  only  to  keep  quite 
quiet,  avoiding  everything  like  adventure  and  husbanding 


every  penny  she  can  save,  in  order  to  wear  out  Germany, 
id  l  lio  conviction  of  a  largo  number  of  influential  Kronch- 
men,  and  affords  a  cluo  to  much  that  might  otherwise  seem 
ambiguous  in  French  foreign  policy. 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 

nnHE  progress  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  was  delayed 
_L  on  Wednesday  by  a  curious  combination  of  over-ardent 
friends.  Mr.  Samuel  Mokley  moved  an  amendment  which 
Mr.  DoDSON  refused  to  accept,  and  which  was  consequently 
rejected.  But  it  was  not  rejected  until  a  great  number  of 
speeches  had  been  made  in  support  of  it.  Lord  Randolph 
Ciiukcuill  gave  the  House  tho  benefit  of  his  careful  study 
of  the  "  literature  relating  to  tho  subject."  Mr.  Clarke  de- 
clined to  leave  the  interests  of  the  working-men  to  the  half- 
hearted care  of  tho  Government.  Mr.  Gorst,  undeterred 
by  misconception  and  misrepresentation,  insisted  on  ren- 
dering assistance  to  Ministers  in  getting  the  Bill  through 
Parliament,  and  thought  that  the  best  form  his  help  could 
take  would  be  to  press  them  to  eat  their  own  words.  The 
Liberal  benches  yielded  an  equally  zealous  list  of  advisers. 
Mr.  Bryce  hinted  that  without  such  an  amendment  as  Mr. 
Mouley's  the  Bill  would  be  worthless.  Mr.  Broadhurst 
could  not  ask  less  for  the  workman  than  stout  Conserva- 
tives declared  themselves  prepared  to  give  him.  With  all 
this  possibly  unexpected  backing,  Mr.  Morley  found  it 
impossible  to  give  way.  As  the  discussion  went  on  it 
became  clear  that  if  the  amendment  were  carried  the 
position  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Bill  would  be 
very  seriously  compromised.  They  have  all  along  main- 
tained that  their  object  is  to  do  a  particular  thing,  and 
that  this  particular  thing  is  not  open  to  the  ob- 
jections which  employers  have  brought  against  the 
Bill.  Had  Mr.  Morley's  amendment  been  carried 
the  Bill  would  have  done  something  quite  different,  and 
the  scarcely  lulled  hostility  of  employers  would  again  have 
blazed  out.  Opposition  members  are  not  bound  to  know 
this,  and.Mr.  Morley's  success  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
less  agreeable  to  them  if  it  had  led  to  the  addition  of  one 
more  failure  to  the  Ministerial  list.  Liberal  members, 
however,  might  have  been  expected  to  foresee  this  con- 
sequence more  clearly,  and  to  have  resisted  the  infection 
of  Conservative  ingenuousness.  How  after  so  much  show 
of  support  Mr.  Morley's  amendment  was  ultimately  de- 
feated is  not  very  evident ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
its  author  was  as  well  satisfied  with  the  result  as  any  one 
else. 

The  purport  of  Mr.  Morley's  amendment  will  be 
variously  viewed  according  as  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  cases  in 
which  employers  may  be  said  to  have  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  the  negligence  out  of  which  the  liability  has 
sprung.  Mr.  Morley  proposed  to  include  among  the 
cases  in  which  the  employer  should  be  liable,  those  in 
which  an  accident  is  caused  by  "  the  negligence  of  any 
"  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  engaged  in  a 
"  branch  or  department  of  such  service,  separate  and 
"  distinct  from  that  in  which  the  workman  was  engaged." 
The  argument  in  favour  of  this  extension  of  the  employer's 
liability  is  that,  though  workmen  employed  together  can 
watch  one  another,  and  so,  if  they  choose,  guard  against  the 
consequences  of  each  other's  negligence,  this  is  impossible 
when  the  workmen  are  employed  in  different  branches 
of  one  large  concern.  In  the  case  of  a  powder  mill,  for 
example,  a  workman  who  sees  another  lighting  a  match 
near  a  magazine  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  does  not 
bring  so  dangerous  a  breach  of  rules  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  foreman  and  have  the  offender  dismissed.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  match  is  lighted  in  one  department  of  the 
mill,  and  a  man  at  work  in  another  department  is  killed 
by  the  consequent  explosion,  what  opportunity  has  there 
been  for  mutual  watchfulness  ?  The  man  who  is  killed 
may  never  have  seen  the  man  whose  recklessness  has 
caused  his  death  ;  he  may  not  even  know  that  such  a  man 
is  employed  in  the  mill.  Consequently,  it  is  urged,  as  the 
reason  for  maintaining  the  exception  of  common  employ- 
ment falls  to  the  ground,  the  exception  itself  ought  to 
follow.  This  reasoning  is  sound  up  to  a  certain  point.  It 
establishes  a  distinction  between  the  case  for  which  it  pro- 
poses to  legislate,  and  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  plea  of 
common  employment  is  supposed  to  exempt  an  employer 
from  liability.    This,  however,  is  all  that  it  does.    It  does 
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not  disprove  the  need  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment,  it  only  shows  that  a  justifi- 
cation for  this  doctrine  which  was  supposed  to  cover 
all  the  cases  that  could  be  quoted  only  covers  a  part  of 
them.  The  ground  on  which  we  have  always  defended 
the  Government  Bill  is  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  ex- 
pedient to  fine  employers  for  accidents  to  which  they  have 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  contributed.  The  object  of 
fining  them  is  to  make  them  more  careful  for  the  future, 
but  unless  they  have  the  choice  of  being  careful  or  care- 
less no  amount  of  fines  can  possibly  have  this  effect.  Now 
the  principal  way  in  which  an  employer  can  contribute  to 
the  negligence  of  those  employed  in  his  works  is  by  care- 
lessness in  the  choice  of  agents.  He  does  not  and  cannot 
choose  his  workmen ;  but  he  can  and  often  does  choose 
his  foremen,  and  his  caution  in  making  this  choice  may 
be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  liable 
to  his  workmen  for  any  injury  they  may  sustain  through 
the  carelessness  of  these  foremen.  This  is  an  intelligible 
line  to  draw  ;  but  if  the  Bill  were  extended  as  Mr.  Moklet 
proposed,  it  would  be  no  longer  drawn.  The  employer 
has  no  more  control  over  the  negligence  of  any  person 
in  his  service  engaged  in  a  branch  distinct  from  that  in 
which  the  injured  workman  was  engaged  than  he  has  over 
the  negligence  of  a  person  employed  in  the  same  branch 
with  that  in  which  the  injured  workman  was  engaged. 
He  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  hiring  him,  and  if  he  is 
held  liable  to-day  for  some  act  of  carelessness  on  his  part 
it  will  not  in  the  least  help  him  to  become  more  careful 
to-morrow. 

What,  then,  is  the  ground  on  which  it  can  be  held  just  to 
impose  on  employers  a  liability  for  the  negligence  of 
men  whom  they  do  not  choose  in  the  first  instance,  and 
over  whose  acts  they  have  ordinarily  no  control  ?  We  can 
see  none,  except  that  general  assumption  that  he  should 
pay  who  has  the  money  which  seems,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
to  underlie  most  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  plea  of  common  employment.  In  the  case  which  has 
been  already  supposed — that  of  a  man  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion in  a  powder-mill,  this  explosion  itself  being  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  a  workman  employed  half  a  mile  off, 
of  whom,  and  of  whose  manner  of  working,  the  victim 
knew  absolutely  nothing — why  should  the  employer  be 
held  accountable  ?  If  the  explosion  were  caused  by  any 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  foreman,  the  reason  for  holding 
the  employer  liable  would  be  obvious  enough.  The  em- 
ployer would  have  chosen  the  foreman,  and  if  he  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  see  that  his  qualifications  in- 
cluded the  degree  of  carefulness  that  can  be  trusted  to 
prevent  accidents,  he  is  justly  held  responsible  for  the 
injury  which  that  carelessness  has  caused.  In  the  case 
supposed  by  Mr.  Moeley  the  employer  has  not  been  care- 
less. He  has  taken  pains  to  appoint  really  careful  agents ; 
but  the  accident  has  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  man 
who  was  not  an  agent.  If  it  is  asked  why  the  workman 
should  suffer  by  the  act  of  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  watch,  we  ask  in  return  why  the  employer  should 
.  suffer  by  the  act  of  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  watch.  Dangers  of  this  kind  seem  rightly  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  unavoidable  risks  which  are  rightly  dealt  with 
by  a  higher  rate  of  wages  or  by  a  system  of  insurance. 
They  are  certainly  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  easy-going 
rule — first  find  where  there  is  money  sufficient  to  make 
compensation,  and  then  place  the  obligation  where  the 
money  is. 

If  the  Government  are  well  advised  they  will  take  no 
•notice  of  the  many  suggestions  made  to  them  to  reconsider 
this  proposal  on  the  Report.  However  carefully  guarded 
it  may  be,  it  will  remain  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
general  scope  of  the  Government  Bill.  If  there  were  no 
other  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  at  the  last  stage  of  a  Bill,  the  injury  it  would  do  to 
the  prospect  of  the  Bill  being  carried  during  the  present 
Session  would  be  amply  sufficient.  Mr.  Dodson  has  taken 
his  stand  on  a  reasonable  compromise  between  the  claims 
of  the  employer  and  those  of  the  men.  If  he  now  throws 
over  the  claims  of  the  employer  altogether  in  so  important 
a  particular  as  that  involved  in  Mr.  Morley's  amendment, 
the  controversy  will  virtually  be  re-opened,  and  even  on 
the  third  reading  the  Bill  may  fall  through. 


THE  OXFORD  ELECTION  PETITION. 

THE  Home  Secretary  is  not  a  person  who  has  much 
respect  for  anybody's  advice,  and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
bable that  an  admonition  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  not 
to  crow  over  an  enemy  until  he  was  quite  sure  of 
his  own  position,  would  have  had  no  effect  on  him. 
It  was,  however,  certainly  an  unfortunate  impulse  which 
led  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Derby  to  triumph  over 
his  successful  antagonist  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Hall  has 
been  unseated,  and  it  is  perhaps  no  unfair  imputa- 
tion upon  the  University  town  to  say  that  no  one  who 
knows  Oxford  will  be  very  much  surprised  at  this 
result.  But  any  one  who  knows  Oxford  could  also  have 
predicted  that  if  the  election  had  gone  the  other  way,  and 
if  the  Home  Secretary  had  been  returned,  his  return  also 
would  not  have  stood  the  test  of  an  election  petition.  The 
Judges  in  giving  their  decision  have  intimated  this  fact 
with  sufficient  clearness.  They  are  of  opinion  that  corrupt 
practices  prevailed  extensively  at  the  late  Oxford  election, 
that  both  sides  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  that 
both  colourably  employed  voters  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  described  as  innocent,  necessary,  or  defen- 
sible. Under  these  circumstances  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  exultation  may  probably  strike  a  good  many 
people  as  partaking  not  a  little  of  the  unwise  as  well  as 
of  the  unseemly.  By  the  blessing  of  Providence  and  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll,  he  has  been  provided  with  a  seat  which  cannot 
be  challenged,  and  his  late  opponent  at  Oxford  has  been 
prevented  from  representing  the  constituency,  in  which 
he  is  certainly  a  popular  candidate,  during  the  existence 
of  the  present  Parliament.  Had  the  last  Oxford  election 
gone  the  other  way,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would  now  be  in  this  identical  position.  A 
judicious  silence  would  therefore  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  course  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  pursue  on  this 
awkward  subject. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  is,  however,  by  no  means 
limited  to  this  somewhat  personal  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Justice  Lush  and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  have  for  many 
weeks  been  engaged  in  trying  election  petitions,  and  their 
judgment  of  Wednesday  must  be  taken  as  expressing  not 
merely  their  opinion  of  the  particular  case  at  Oxford,  but 
their  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  elections  and  election 
petitions  in  the  present  year  of  grace.  They  took,  indeed, 
particular  pains  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  judgment  had 
this  force,  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  impartially 
read  it  that,  whether  we  look  to  the  past  or  to  the  future, 
its  bearing  is  equally  serious.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty 
says  that,  keeping  in  mind  the  small  majorities  by  which 
many  seats  were  gained  at  the  general  election,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  candidates  were  in  many  instances  seated 
by  voters  who  had  been  gained  from  the  other  side  owing 
to  corrupt  practices.  That  is  to  say,  the  "  will  of  the 
"  nation,"  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is,  when 
translated  from  rhetoric  into  fact,  simply  the  determina- 
tion of  a  small  proportion  of  the  least  respectable  part  of 
the  nation  to  make  the  most  of  its  privilege  of  voting  with 
the  aid  of  the  secrecy  afforded  by  the  ballot.  The  same 
judge  states  distinctly  his  fear  that  secret  voting,  while  it 
may  have  diminished  bribery  in  the  old  sense,  has  intro- 
duced a  new  and  complicated  description  of  malpractice 
"  whereby  voters  commit  the  compound  offence  of  bribery, 
"  falsehood,  and  fraud."  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  while  refrain- 
ing from  expressing  so  general  an  opinion  as  that  of  his 
colleague,  made  remarks  on  the  particular  case  before  him, 
which  evidently  bear  out  Mr.  Justice  Manisty's  strictures. 
He  declared  most  unequivocally  that  both  sides  had 
carried  the  practice  of  employing  voters  as  messengers, 
clerks,  watchers,  &c,  to  an  altogether  unjustifiable  length. 
He  admitted  that  the  Ballot  Act  seemed  to  have  had  no 
effect  in  checking  this  practice.  He  took  definite  account 
of  the  remarkable  plea  set  up  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  retain  partisans  and  conciliate  enemies  by 
thus  employing  them  "  in  face  of  the  fierce  competi- 
"  tion  for  votes  that  existed."  In  short,  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  judgments  of  these  two  judges  who  have 
had  the  very  best  possible  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  recent  election  was  worth  and  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Ballot  Act  on  purity  of  voting 
in  England,  it  is  only  possible  to  conclude  that  the 
election  as  an  expression  of  genuine  national  sentiment 
was  valueless,  and  that  the  ballot  has,  if  anything,  made 
matters  worse  instead  of  better,  as  far  as  purity  of  election 
i  is  concerned.    The  second  of  these  propositions  needs  no 
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argument  in  faco  of  the  words  of  both  judges.  The  first 
becomes  tolerably  self-evident  when  wo  remember  the  great 
preponderance  of  decisions  against  the  party  which  the 

election  pat  into  power,  and  tho  number  of  petitions  which 
were  hushed  up  in  time  to  prevent  an  actual  investigation. 
No  ono  who  knows  anything  about  elections  is  unaware 
that  for  ovcry  ouo  petition  fought  to  tho  end  thero  is 
another  withdrawn,  and  probably  throo  or  four  which  tlio 
unsuccessful  party  aro  wiso  enough  not  to  present.  It  is 
also  sufficiently  notorious  that,  whatever  may  bo  tho  pro- 
portion of  the  public  returns,  tho  amount  of  money  actually 
forthcoming  on  tho  winning  sido  at  tho  last  elect  ion  was 
far  larger  than  that  forthcoming  on  tho  losing.  To  draw 
a  general  conclusion  from  these  various  propositions  would 
be  an  insult  to  tho  intelligence  of  the  reader.  As  a  par- 
ticular conclusion  wc  may  suggest  that  Mr.  CHITTY is  an  ex- 
tremely lucky  man.  Ho  will  probably  sit  for  a  considerable 
time  without  a  colleague  of  auy  political  complexion.  But  if 
tho  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  first  instead  of  into 
tho  second  Oxford  election,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
thero  would  have  been  two  vacant  seats  instead  of  one 
vacant  seat  for  Oxford. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  consider  the 
effect  which  such  an  expression  of  judicial  opinion  as  this 
must  have  on  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  now  sitting 
at  Westminster.  We  have  had  plenty  of  exhibitions  of 
electoral  corruption  in  England,  but  they  have  for  the 
most  part  been  individual,  not  general  or  combined.  Tho 
ballot,  the  "  hundreds,"  and  the  temporary  excess  of 
money  at  the  command  of  tho  Radical  party,  seem — if  we 
may  trust  Mr.  Justice  Manistt,  who  has  had  probably 
better  opportunities  of  judging  than  any  man  in  England 
— to  have  on  this  occasion  worked  together  in  the  most 
harmonious  way  to  provide  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  majority 
equally  vast  and  unmanageable.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  a  party  question  ;  and,  though  the  present  state  of 
things  is  certainly  awkward  for  one  political  party,  we 
shall  not  treat  it  as  such.  Improved  organisation,  tho 
return  of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  an  increase  of  cau- 
tion as  to  Utera  soripta  on  the  part  of  University  professors 
who  take  to  electioneering,  may  at  the  next  election 
substitute  Nokes  for  Styles,  and  a  huge  Conserva- 
tive majority  for  a  huge  Liberal  one.  But  the  question 
is  whether  this  can  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  a  satis- 
factory prospect.  The  ballot  was  to  do  away  with 
bribery :  it  has  simply,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
complicated  bribery  with  breach  of  promise.  The  increase 
of  the  constituencies  was  to  render  bribery,  if  not  physi- 
cally impossible,  practically  useless ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  simply  resulted  in  the  corruption  of  a  great 
many  more  persons  in  a  much  more  offensive  way.  This, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  cheering  state  of  things,  and 
will  demand  some  attention  when  the  Ballot  Act  comes  on 
next  session  for  serious  reconsideration.  The  old  system 
of  borough  elections  certainly  had  its  faults.  But  it  in- 
fected only  a  small  part  of  the  population,  and  even  to 
those  whom  it  did  infect  it  probably  did  no  very  great 
moral  harm.  The  vast  majority  of  the  voters  received 
their  bribes  as  a  kind  of  honorarium  or  retainer,  and 
would  have  scorned,  save  under  some  very  unusual  pro- 
vocation or  enticement,  to  desert  their  political  colours. 
The  newly  enfranchised  multitudes  seem  to  be  sublimely 
free  from  any  antiquated  prejudices  of  this  kind.  Thev 
are  quite  untroubled  by  any  foolish  feeling  of  allegi- 
ance to  blue  or  buff,  and  are  as  much  "open  to 
offers "  as  the  ladies  who  advertise  sealskin  jackets 
scarcely  worn,  and  Trichinopoly  chains  just  received 
as  a  present  from  India,  in  the  columns  of  certain 
periodicals.  If  you  want  their  votes  you  must  employ 
them,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  if  you  do  employ 
them,  they  will  not  after  all  vote  for  the  other  side  either 
from  caprice  or  for  some  additional  and  cunningly  con- 
veyed bribe.  The  evils  of  this  state  of  things  hardly  admit 
of  exaggeration.  Some  fight  could  be  made  by  an  in- 
genious and  audacious  advocate  for  corrupt  constituencies 
of  the  old  type;  we  cannot  see  how  any  can  be  made  for 
the  corrupt  constituencies  of  the  new.  The  sordid  in- 
stincts of  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  are  appealed 
to,  and  a  premium  is  held  out,  not  merely  to  cupidity 
but  to  shameless  falsehood.  It  was  a  bad  thing,  no  doubt, 
that  a  few  score  of  freemen  or  scot-and-lot  payers 
should  bo  taught  to  look  on  a  vote  as  a  marketable 
commodity.  But  these  persons  at  least  governed  their 
transactions  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  commercial  moralitv, 
and  did  not  give  to  B.  what  they  had  sold  to  A.  It 


was  a  bad  thing  tliat  tho  taps  of  public-house:!  should  bo 
set  u-rurming  for  tho  benefit  of  all  and  sundry.  I>ut 
tho  receivers  of  gratuitous  liquor  did  not  at  any  rate  under- 
take pledges  which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  falsify. 
For  tho  present  condition  of  things,  which  seems  to  bo  much 
graver  than  was  supposed  before  tho  election,  a  still  further 
enlargement  of  tho  franchise  would  evidently  bo  no 
remedy  but  an  aggravation  of  tho  evil.  Tho  price  of 
watchers  or  messengers  might  fall,  but  tho  number  to  bo 
employed  would  rise.  Tho  Election  Judges  seem  to  look 
for  a  remedy  in  tho  absoluto  prohibition  of  tho  employ- 
ment of  paid  voters,  as  agents  in  tho  lower  description  of 
agencies.  Wo  think  that  a  practised  elcctioncerer  would 
see  his  way  to  a  coach-and-six  road  through  this  provision. 
Voters,  for  instance,  havo  relations  and  friends  who  are 
non-voters,  and  a  satisfactory  understanding  can  soon  be 
arranged  in  this  way.  The  truth,  discouraging  as  it  may 
be  to  somo  zealous  persons,  seems  to  be  that  with  a  wide 
franchise  and  secret  voting,  corrupt  practices  are  unavoid- 
able, and  if  we  havo  pinned  our  faith  to  the  causes  wo 
must  take  our  chance  of  the  effects. 


THE  EDUCATION  ESTIMATES. 

XT  is  an  agreeable  change  to  turn  from  educational  con- 
-S-  troversies  to  the  genuine  evidence  of  educational  pro- 
gress. Amid  the  disputes  which  rage  round  the  Fourth 
Schedule  the  facts  which  mark  this  improvement  are 
easily  forgotten.  When  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
reading  is  badly  taught,  the  increasing  numbers  to  whom 
it  is  taught,  however  badly,  seem  almost  unimportant. 
Yet  it  is  much  that  more  children  are  sent  to  school,  that 
there  are  more  schools  for  them  to  go  to,  and  more 
teachers  to  teach  them,  that  of  those  who  go  a  larger  pro- 
portion contrive  to  satisfy  the  inspectors  in  some  fashion. 
The  value  of  these  signs  of  progress  may  be  underrated  as 
well  as  overrated.  What  they  signify  is,  that  every  year 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  children  who  ought  to  attend 
elementary  schools  do  attend  them ;  that  every  year  a 
larger  percentage  of  these  children  learn  something, 
though  they  may  not  learn  it  as  thoroughly  as  they  ought ; 
that  the  sweep  of  our  educational  machinery  becomes 
yearly  wider,  although  many  defects  in  its  construction 
and  working  still  remain  to  be  remedied.  These  gains  were 
brought  out  with  very  great  effect  by  Mr.  Mundella  in  moving 
the  Education  Estimates  on  Monday.  To  make  these  Esti- 
mates interesting,af  ter  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about 
education  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  a  very  considerable 
triumph,  and  it  was  fairly  won  by  Mr.  Mundella.  There 
is  no  office  in  which  a  power  of  lucid  exposition  and  in- 
telligible arrangement  is  more  valuable  than  in  that  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council,  and  in  giving  such  ample 
proof  of  his  possession  of  it  Mr.  Mundella  has  thoroughly 
justified  the  Prime  Minister's  choice. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  tenth  year 
since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  Mr. 
Mundella  showed  what  the  general  results  of  that  measure 
havo  been.  The  number  of  children  on  the  school  registers 
is  considerably  more  than  doubled.  It  was  under  i|  mil- 
lions in  1870,  it  is  now  close  upon  3§  millions.  The  aver- 
age number  of  children  in  atteudance  has  increased  in  a 
still  larger  proportion.  It  was  under  i\  millions  in  1870,  it 
is  over  z\  millions  now.  Mr.  Mundella  points  out,  however, 
that  at  present  tho  calculations  as  to  average  attendance  are 
vitiated  by  tho  fact  that  half-timers  are  not  properly  sepa- 
rated from  full-timers.  The  increase  of  accommodation  has 
been  nearly,  but  not  quite,  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  aver- 
age attendance.  There  was  room  for  something  less  than 
2  million  children  in  1870,  and  for  something  over  4 
million  now.  The  rate  of  grant  paid  per  child  shows  an 
increase  of  56  per  cent.  It  was  nearly  10s.  in  1870  and 
not  quite  15s.  6d.  now.  Something  like  20  millions 
sterling  have  been  spent  during  the  ten  years  on  building, 
of  which  about  13  millions  have  been  spent  by  School 
Boards.  Tho  annual  outlay  on  education,  both  from 
rates  and  the  Parliamentary  grant,  has  grown  from  a 
little  over  i^-  millions  in  1870  to  4J  millions.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
disposition  of  particular  School  Boards  unduly  to  lower 
the  school  fees,  they  have  on  the  whole  increased.  In 
1870  the  yearly  average  was  8s.  /^\d.  per  scholar,  it  is  now 
I06-.  $\d.  The  proportion  of  children  examined  in  tho 
Fourth  and  higher  standards  rather  more  than  holds  its 
own,  which,  considering  the  vast  number  of  untaught 
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children  brought  into  schools  during  the  last  ten  years,  is 
perhaps  as  much  as  could  have  been  looked  for.  In  1870 
the  percentage  of  children  presented  in  the  three  higher 
standards  to  the  total  number  of  children  examined  was 
19  per.  cent.  In  1874,  when  the  full  force  of  the  untaught 
children  had  been  felt,  it  had  fallen  to  18  per  cent.  It  has 
now  again  risen  to  21  per  cent.  Still,  out  of  the  millions 
of  children  attending  school,  less  than  400,000  ever  get 
beyond  the  Third  Standard.  The  average  payment  per 
scholar  for  passing  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is 
within  a  penny  of  what  it  was  in  1875,  notwithstanding 
that  in  this  latter  year  the  allowance  for  a  pass  in  each 
subject  was  reduced  from  4s.  to  39.  In  some  cases  the 
teaching  given  in  elementary  schools  has  proved  an  ade- 
quate introduction  to  that  given  in  secondary  schools. 
Out  of  72  open  scholarships  awarded  in  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School,  62  have  been  gained  by  boys  from  elementary 
schools  whose  parents  are  artisans.  At  Sheffield  boys  from 
elementary  schools  are  said  to  ordinarily  gain  scholarships 
when  Latin  does  not  form  part  of  the  examination. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  figures  show  any  falling 
off  is  in  the  average  attendance  at  night  schools.  In  1870 
it  was  74,000;  in  1879  it  was  52,900.  This  reduction  is, 
however,  really  encouraging.  The  curriculum  in  a  night 
school  does  not  extend  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  as  these  become  better  taught  in  the  day 
schools  there  is  less  need  for  maintaining  night  schools  in 
which  to  made  good  shortcomings.  Mr.  Mundella  sug- 
gests that  the  real  use  of  night  schools  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. Undoubtedly  there  must  be  many  children  whom 
attendance  at  a  good  night  school  would  enable  to  carry 
on  their  education  for  some  years  beyond  the  age  at  which 
they  now  end  it.  By  this  means  the  limit  of  the  school 
age  would  be  really,  though  not  nominally,  increased. 
The  child  who  left  school  at  twelve  might,  by  good 
use  of  his  evenings,  gain  in  the  course  of  the  next 
four  years  at  least  as  much  as  he  would  have  gained 
by  remaining  another  year  at  a  day  school.  No  doubt, 
before  this  could  be  done  on  anything  like  a  com- 
prehensive scale,  it  would  have  to  be  decided  to  what 
extent  the  State  ought  to  pay  for  secondary  education. 
Night  schools  are  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  elementary 
education,  so  long  as  they  are  directed  to  filling  up  the 
gaps  left  by  accident  or  neglect  in  the  work  which  ought 
to  be  done  by  elementary  schools.  But,  as  soon  as  they 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  work  done  by  elementary  schools, 
they  really  become  a  part  of  secondary  education.  They  help 
to  give  to  special  children  something  more  than  is  givento  or- 
dinary children- — something  which  shall  benefit  the  cleverer 
or  the  more  industrious  child,  and  help  it  to  know  something 
more  than  its  fellows.  Whether  it  is  well  for  the  State  to 
take  this  function  upon  itself  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
decided  merely  with  reference  to  night  schools.  If  there 
is  good  reason  for  teaching  children  between  twelve  and 
sixteen  at  night,  there  is  equally  good  reason  for  teaching 
children  between  twelve  and  sixteen  by  day,  unless  the 
instruction  given  at  night  is  merely  intended  to  supply 
what  ought  to  have  been  given  before  the  child  Left 
school  and  went  to  work.  We  are  not  anxious,  therefore, 
to  see  Mr.  Mundella's  suggestion,  that  the  teaching  in 
night  schools  should  be  improved  and  made  more  compre- 
hensive, immediately  adopted.  For  their  original  pui  pose 
night  schools  are  happily  becoming  less  and  less  necessary. 
For  any  larger  purpose  they  ought  not  to  be  subsidized, 
except  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  secondary 
education. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  on  this  occasion  on  the 
demerits  of  the  Fourth  Schedule.  There  was  so  much  in  Mr. 
Mundella's  speech  with  which  every  one  who  desires  the 
extension  of  education  must  heartily  agree,  that  we  are 
not  anxious  to  touch  upon  any  ground  of  difference.  All 
parties  may  share  in  the  satisfaction  to  which  the  figures 
just  given  are  calculated  to  give  rise.  They  may  not  all 
take  the  same  view  of  the  uses  to  which  this  vast  machinery 
may  be  most  profitably  turned,  or  of  the  proportion  iu 
which  the  outlay  which  it  entails  should  bo  distributed. 
But  as  regards  the  gain  both  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future  which  the  existence  of  such  a  machinery  constitutes, 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  Mr.  Mundella's  statements 
show  that  where  one  child  was  at  school  ten  years  ago  two 
are  at  school  now,  that  the  attendance  of  the  children  is 
more  regular,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  satisfy  the 
Inspectors  iu  the  standards  in  which  they  are  presented, 
and  are  presented  in  the  higher  standards.  All  this  shows 
what  has  been  done  by  compulsion,  while  at  the  same  time 


it  suggests  a  hope  that  in  time  compulsion  may,  in  the 
be^t  sense  of  the  phrase,  become  a  dead  letter.  The  more 
universal  elementary  education  becomes  the  more  plainly 
it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  parent  not  to  allow  his  chil- 
dren to  be  worse  equipped  than  others,  and  the  less  temp- 
tation he  will  be  under  to  keep  them  away  from  school. 
Considering  how  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction,  it  has  really  been  accomplished  with  won- 
derfully little  friction. 


MONT  BLANC  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 
"  npnE  ascent  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe  long  passed 
-S-  for  a  mountaineering  exploit  of  the  first  order,  deserving  of 
special  record,  and  admitting,  on  the  part  of  those  who  achieved 
it,  of  a  style  of  high-flown  description  which  gave  a  formidable 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  performance.  Such  descriptions  re- 
presented, for  the  most  part  in  good  faith,  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  travellers  by  phenomena  new  and  imposing 
from  the  grand  scale  on  which  they  operate,  very  much  heightened 
by  ignorance  of  their  laws,  which  left  the  imagination  subject  to 
an  ill-defined  sense  of  wonder  and  terror." 

So  we  read  in  the  authoritative  pages  of  Mr.  Ball's  Guide  to  the 
Western  Alps ;  but  the  truth  of  his  words  is  not  fully  realized 
until  it  is  one's  fortune  to  come  across  the  specific  record  of  some 
comparatively  early  ascent.  There  lies  before  us  a  thin  octavo, 
entitled  "  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  22d  and 
23d  of  August,  1837,"  privately  printed  in  1838,  and  adorned 
with  lithographs  containing  weird  and  archaic  representations 
of  rock  and  snow  scenery,  and  further  elucidating  the  in- 
teresting details  given  by  the  text  of  the  mountaineering 
costume  of  the  period.  These  bear  the  writer's  initials  and 
are  presumably  from  sketches  furnished  by  him.  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  forty  years  the  little  book  may  fairly  be 
considered  publici  juris;  this  copy,  at  all  events,  has  passed 
through  the  public  book-market ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  no 
one  concerned  is  now  living.  The  narrator  himself  died  rnany  years 
ago,  as  appears  by  a  notice  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  book.  He  was 
a  youth  of  nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  adventure,  which  made  the 
number  of  ascents  thus  far  accomplished  equal  to  that  of  his 
years.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  previous  experience  of 
mountain  work  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  inferior  in  bodily  strength,  activity,  or  nerve,  to  other 
healthy  English  youths  of  the  same  age,  or  (to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly) to  the  average  of  the  many  English  undergraduates  who 
at  this  day  regard  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  as  nothing  to  be  greatly 
proud  of  or  at  all  afraid  of.  Indeed  he  must  have  been  a  pretty 
vigorous  walker,  for  he  trudged  with  a  knapsack  from  St.  Martin 
to  Ohamounix,  most  of  the  time  after  dark,  and  guiding  four 
French  tourists.  His  name  was  Henry  Martin  Atkins,  and  he 
was  afterwards  a  lieutenant  in  the  53rd  regiment  ;  his  tale 
is  told  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  was  printed,  it  seems, 
rather  against  his  will.  He  begins  with  an  apology,  the  material 
part  of  which  is  thus  expressed : — "  I  am  perfectly  conscious 
that  I  am  to  blame,  as  I  know  it  is  wrong  to  risk  life,  as  I 
have  done,  when  it  can  be  well  avoided ;  and  I  am  now  well 
aware  that  the  unwise  reason  why  I  attempted  the  ascent  was  that 
I  thought  it  of  its  kind  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  exploit  to 
perform  in  Europe."  At  first  he  meant  only  to  go  half  way  up, 
but,  falling  in  with  another  English  traveller  and  a  Swedish, 
officer,  who  were  undertaking  the  whole  ascent,  he  joined  their 
party.  The  first  curious  particular  we  learn  is  that  in  those  days 
the  guides  engaged  for  Mont  Blanc  used  to  beg  for  a  clear  day 
before  the  expedition  to  pass  with  their  families.  No  doubt  even 
the  guides  took  it  more  solemnly  then  than  they  do  now ;  but 
one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  was  a  touch  of  policy  in  this, 
when  one  finds  at  the  end  that  the  leading  guide  received  one 
hundred  francs  from  each  traveller,  and  the  others  forty,  besides 
an  unspecified  further  dividend  ;  to  be  sure,  it  is  added  that "  they 
were  all  very  thankful."  Several  travellers  expressed  to  Mr. 
Atkins  their  surprise  that  he  should  make  the  attempt,  "  never 
having  ascended  a  mountain  before,  and  not  knowing  what  a  glacier 
was  to  walk  upon."  And  one  cannot  say  that  they  were  wrong ; 
for  though  many  persons  have  since  made  the  ascent  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  "what  a  glacier  was  to  walk  upon"  than  Mr. 
Atkins  had,  the  expedition  can  hardly  be  considered  a  very  profit- 
able or  enjoyable  one  under  those  conditions. 

The  column  of  attack  which  left  Ohamounix  at  four  o'clock  in 
that  August  morning  of  1837  consisted  of  three  travellers,  ten 
guides,  six  porters,  and  "  five  or  six  volunteer  peasants  " ;  that  is, 
on  a  liberal  computation,  about  four  times  as  many  persons,  com- 
batant and  non-combatant,  as  would  be  thought  desirable  now- 
adays by  the  most  prudent.  Modern  practice  has  discovered  that 
for  Alpine  work  there  is  no  additional  safety  in  numbers  beyond 
four  or  five,  but  only  delay  and  hindrance.  The  march  as  far  as 
the  Pierre  k  l'Echelle  is  described  with  no  more  than  ordinary 
exaggeration  ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  risk  of  falling  stones  at  one  or  two  points,  which, 
being  unavoidable  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  more  serious  in  kind  than 
anything  to  be  met  with  higher  up.  A  quite  recent  school  of 
climbers  which  rather  makes  light  of  falling  stones  was  antici- 
pated by  the  blissful  ignorance  of  the  early  Mont  Blanc  period.  It 
was  supposed  that  t„he  whole  thing  was  fearfully  dangerous,  and 
(on  the  erroneous  J<suuiption  of  all  infinites  being  equal)  that  one 
danger  was  much  the  same  as  another. 
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On  entering  "tho  dangerous  passim  of  tho  Qlaciei  des  Bossons" 

thero  was  a  solemn  leave-taking  with  tho  porters.  Wo  read  _that 
tho  Mer  do  Glaco  is  nothing  to  the  Ghicior  des  BossoilS  fo«  either 
beauty  or  perils,  and  that  the  party  often  found  themselves  on 
places"  where  there  was  "on  both  sides  a  tremendous  crevasse." 
The  lithograph  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  expedition  (seven- 
teen men  and  a  dog)  threading  its  way  among  masses  of  some- 
thing that  looks  like  very  shaky  lianc-mmiye  moulded  into  fantastic 
peaks  and  points  ;  ono  of  tho  travellers  is  crossing  a  huge  crevasse  by 
means  of  tho  ladder.  All  this  while  nobody  thought  of  using  tho 
rope  until  Mr.  Atkins's  foothold  gave  way  in  jumping  ono  of  tho 
smaller  crevasses,  and  ono  of  the  guides  caught  him  by  tho  collar  ; 
then  indeed  he  was  "joined  by  a  cord,  and  kept  hold  of  tho  hand 
of  one  of  the  guides."  To  whom  or  what  the  joining  was  effected 
is  not  stated ;  not  improbably  to  only  one  guide,  who  may  or  may 
not  have  made  his  own  end  properly  fast.  If  this  was  the  way  in 
which  guides  with  inexperienced  travellers  did  their  work  in  the 
year  1837,  it  was  just  as  well  for  the  travellers  that  there  were  not 
"many  of  them.  At  length  the  party  "  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  called  the  Grands  Mulets,"  which  are  described  as  "  about 
300  feet  high,  and  nearly  perpendicular."  And  so  they  must  have 
been  in  1S37,  for  thero  is  their  picture  to  testify  it ;  they  appear 
about  as  steep  and  sharp  as  an  average  cathedral  spire,  and  are 
arranged  in  parallel  ledges  just  wide  enough  to  stand  on,  like  the 
mountain  of  Purgatory  in  the  woodcuts  illustrating  certain  early 
editions  of  Dante.  There  was  a  terrific  couloir  to  be  crossed 
before  the  sleeping-place  was  gained,  "  a  wall  of  ice,  like  a  frozen 
watetfall  between  two  rocks."  And  so  "  we  were  more  than 
9,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  here  that  most 
travellers  are  contented  and  return  home  " ;  and,  as  Mr.  Atkins 
adds  in  a  note,  "  there  was  something  sublime  in  standing  there 
amid  the  silence  of  the  night,  aud  to  feel  that  we  were  at  that 
moment  the  most  loftily  situated  individuals  in  Europe." 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  night  at  the  Grands  Mulets  forty 
years  ago  involved  hardships  unknown  to  later  travellers ;  for 
there  was  in  those  days  no  manner  of  hut,  and  all  the  guides 
could  do  was  to  rig  up  an  imperfect  shelter-tent.  Also  the  salt 
had  been  forgotten,  which  if  a  leading  guide  were  to  suffer  now  he 
would  consider  himself  in  grievous  default.  Here  they  saw  many 
avalanches,  and  thought  they  "  ran  the  risk  of  being  crushed  by 
the  loose  rocks  above  "  them.  They  found  it  very  cold  all  night 
and  the  next  morning,  though  the  narrator  had  not  omitted  pre- 
cautions against  frost.  He  describes  his  clothing  as  follows : — "  I 
had  on  a  good  pair  of  lamb's  wool  stockings,  two  pairs  of  gaiters, 
two  pairs  of  cloth  trousers,  two  shirts,  two  waistcoats,  a  shooting 
coat,  and,  over  all,  a  blue  woollen  smock-frock,  a  night-cap,  three 
handkerchiefs  round  my  neck,  two  pairs  of  woollen  gloves, 
and  a  straw  hat  from  which  hung  a  green  hood.  For  my  eyes 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  green  gauze  veil."  In  some  points 
of  dress  Mr.  Atkins  appears  to  have  been  the  sole  rational  being 
among  the  party.  The  sketches  show  most  of  them  in  tail-coats, 
tight  trousers,  and  chimney-pot  hats.  And  the  "  blue  woollen 
smock  frock " — we  presume  such  a  one  as  is  worn  by  fishermen 
on  our  coasts — is  really  worth  considering  as  an  alternative  to  the 
more  common  plaid  ;  it  has  the  same  merits  of  combining  lightness 
and  warmth,  and  the  peculiar  one  of  leaving  the  limbs  perfectly 
free  without  any  fastening  or  adjusting.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  of  little  or  no  use  in  ordinary  travelling.  The  green 
veil — to  our  mind  an  absolutely  vain  thing — continues  to  be  worn 
by  some  to  this  day.  We  may  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  in 
the  matter  of  passive  resistance  to  Alpine  cold  the  present  age  is 
not  very  degenerate  ;  but  to  walk,  much  more  climb,  under  the 
burden  of  clothes  counted  up  by  Mr.  Atkins  is  a  feat  to  which  we 
fear  it  must  confess  itself  unequal. 

On  the  entry  to  the  higher  snow  region  we  hear  of  one  guide 
who  "  went  in  advance,  with  a  cord  tied  round  his  waist,  in  case 
of  accident,"  but  nothing  of  the  party  as  a  whole  being  roped.  In 
other  words,  the  expedition  was  made  really  dangerous  by  neglect 
of  what  every  guide  now  knows  to  be  an  elementary  precaution.  As 
for  the  travellers,  they  evidently  had  no  Opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  Grand  Plateau  is  described  as  "an  immense  level  plain  of 
snow,  surrounded  by  formidable  mountains  of  ice  "  ;  on  the  latter 
part  of  the  way  across  it  there  was  a  halt  for  breakfast,  consisting 
of  "frozen  fowls,  frozen  wine,  and  frozen  bread,  all  of  which 
seemed  delicious,  though "  the  party  "could  hardly  gnaw  them." 
It  is  credible  that  the  solid  provisions  had  been  frozen  by  being- 
left  out  all  night ;  but  the  frozen  wine  is  nearly  as  hard  for 
posterity  to  swallow  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  for  the  travellers. 
On  leaving  the  Plateau  "  the  difficulties  and  dangers  were  very 
great.  We  had  to  wind  along  the  side  of  a  very  steep  declivity, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  opened  a  tremendous  gulf,  into  which  a 
single  false  step  would  have  precipitated  us ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  were  in  dread  of  avalanches  falling  on  us  from  above. 
\Ve  spoke  very  little,  the  guides  telling  us  that  they  were 
likely  to  fall  at  the  sound  of  the  human  voice."  It  "is  also 
stated  that  an  avalanche  did  afterwards  cross  the  track  of  the 
party  somewhere  hereabouts ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  late  in 
August.  The  readiest  explanation  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
route  by  the  ancicn  passage  was  taken  ;  but  this  is  not  admis- 
sible, as  it  had  then  been  abandoned  for  several  years,  and  the 
ascent  of  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  is  expressly  mentioned  on  the 
same  page.  What  was  seen  ("  it  appeared  about  the  size  of  a 
large  hayrick  ")  was  more  probably  a  fall  of  seracs  than  an  avalanche. 
It  would  seem  that  the  guides  all  went  first,  and  let  the  travellers 
follow  as  best  they  might ;  a  procedure  not  exactly  approved  by 
modern  usage.    Indeed,  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  notes  that  "  in 


tin  expedition  like  tins  it  was  '  every  man  for  himself';  and  thero-  • 
foro  wo  saw  very  little  of  eneli  oilier,  excepting  :it.  t  he  halting  places." 
At  last  the  party  reached  tho  Hiunmit,  in  eight  hours  from  tho 
Grands  Mulets— about  the  time  assigned  by  modem  guide-books. 
Apparently  they  were  by  this  time  incapable  of  doing  anything  but 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  just  where  I  hey  slopped.  A  Her  hull'  an  hour 
or  so  they  recovered  and  began  to  look  about.  Over  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  they  perceived  a  sort  of  vapour,  which  they  concluded 
was  tho  Adriatic ;  "  and  as  Venice  was  tho  nearest  point,  if  we  saw 
tho  ono  we  might  the  other";  anyhow,  the  guides  said  they  did. 
But  they  were  satisfied,  then  or  afterwards,  by  consideration  of  the 
map,  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  see 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  How  long  the  guides  may  have- succeeded 
in  keeping  up  the  legend  of  seeing  Venice  we  do  not  know  ;  it  is  now 
dead  and  buried.  An  imposing  catalogue  of  peaks  and  valleys  is 
given,  but  a  note  confesses  that  fatigue,  cold,  and  tho  sense  of 
danger  prevented  the  adventurers  from  enjoying  tho  view  as  they 
should  have  done.  As  they  were  starting  for  the  descent,  a  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  carried  Mr.  Atkins's  hat  down  tho  Italian  side, 
whereby  he  nearly  lost  his  senses,  but  made  shift  to  go  on  by  tying 
five  handkerchiefs  round  his  head.  The  manner  of  the  descent 
was  singular,  and  is  thus  related  : — "  The  descent  is  in  some  parts 
more  dangerous  than  the  ascent,  from  the  liability  to  slip  down 
the  steep  hills  of  snow.  I  had  a  cord  round  my  waist,  and 
was  held  back  by  two  guides,  while  another  took  hold  of  my 
arm."  It  seems  to  have  been  an  open  question  whether  they 
should  not  camp  out  again  on  the  Grands  Mulets,  till  it  was 
found  that  there  was  in  fact  time  enough  to  get  down  to  Cha- 
mounix  the  same  da}'.  On  approaching  the  village,  Mr.  Atkins 
was  met  by  a  messenger  from  his  host,  who  had  sent  the 
best  mule  of  the  inn ;  and  so  he  rode  into  Chamounix  in  a 
sort  of  triumph,  surrounded  by  English  tourists  and  inhabi- 
tants, and  enduring  much  hand-shaking,  as  "  being  the  youngest 
traveller  who  had  ever  reached  the  summit."  He  was  laid 
up  for  nearly  a  week  with  sheer  muscular  exhaustion,  and  not- 
withstanding the  veil  and  spectacles,  lost  all  the  skin  of  his  face. 
This  being  the  effect  of  the  expedition  on  his  person,  it  was  but 
natural  that  his  final  conclusion  should  be  "  that  no  one  should 
attempt  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  unless  induced 
to  it  by  some  object  connected  with  science."  In  later  years 
many  men  little  older,  and  several  younger  than  Mr.  Atkins 
was  in  1837,  have  achieved  this  ascent  with  much  less  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  with  no  ill  effects  of  any  kind,  except  indeed  as 
to  the  skin,  whereof  every  climber  must  pay  toll  to  this  day 
unless  he  can  manage  to  harden  his  face  by  a  very  gradual  and 
wary  process  of  insolation.  As  for  the  moral  of  the  story,  it 
is  a  very7  simple  one.  Mr.  Atkins  was,  for  all  that  appears,  in 
no  way  a  feebler  man  than  other  young  men ;  yet  the  ascent 
seemed  to  him,  and,  considering  how  it  was,  conducted,  no  doubt 
was,  a  matter  of  exceeding  hardship  and  peril.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  Alpine  climbing  has  become  an  art  with  well-settled 
rules,  and  the  observance  of  those  rules  has  immensely  diminished 
its  risks.  Not  only  have  ascents  been  made  far  less  troublesome 
by  the  increase  of  mountain  inns  aud  sleeping-huts,  but  the  most 
daring  expeditions  of  our  own  time  are  really  far  more  prudent 
than  those  of  tho  earlier  days,  by  reason  of  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions being  understood.  The  present  season,  unhappily,  has 
been  strangely  fertile  of  Alpine  disasters;  the  facts,  so  far  as 
ascertained,  seem  to  point  to  an  exceptionally  treacherous  condi- 
tion of  the  higher  snows.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  margin 
of  unexpected  and  unavoidable  danger  exists,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  modern  climbers  have  reduced  it  within  comparatively 
small  bounds.  The  present  generation  of  guides  do  not  beg  to 
spend  the  day  with  their  families  before  undertaking  to  lead  the 
way  up  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa ;  but  then  they  are  not  con- 
tent simply  to  take  their  chance  of  falling  stones  and  avalanches, 
nor  do  they  wait  to  put  on  the  rope  till  somebody  has  nearly  gone 
down  a  crevasse. 


SPEECHES  AXD  PRINCIPLES. 

TN  the  remarkable  debate  which  occupied  the  House  of  Lords 
-*-  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  week  the  balance  of  the  votes 
hardly  exceeded,  one-sided  as  it  was,  the  balauce  of  the  argument. 
In  such  a  case,  however  brilliant  they  may  be  in  themselves,  the 
speeches  on  the  winning  side  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  brilliancy. 
The  essence  of  debate  is  that  there  should  be  something  like  fight- 
ing, and  a  state  of  things  expressed  by  the  stock  quotation,  "  Ubi 
t'.<  pulsas  ego  vapulo,"  is  not  favourable  to  the  display  of  the 
scientific  capacities  of  the  striker.  Not  one  single  speaker  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  night  can  be  said  to  have  broken  a  lance  fully 
and  fairly  in  favour  of  the  unlucky  Bill.  Lord  Granville  hinted 
amiably  that  it  would  be  very  nice  if  the  Lords  would  oblige  the 
Government  by  putting  their  convictions  in  their  pockets  and 
voting  for  a  measure  which  they  knew  to  be  unjust  and  inexpe- 
dient. Lord  Emly  abused  the  Bill  heartily,  and  then  said  he  was 
going  to  support  it.  The  Lord  Chancellor  confined  himself  to  the 
endeavour,  not  very  successful,  to  meet  a  few  of  the  arguments  of 
Lord  Cairns's  masterly  speech.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  a  personal  explanation  of  the  curious  fact  that  he,  a 
champion  of  contract,  found  himself  voting  for  its  infringement. 
It  is  difficult  to  plant  effective  hits  on  adversaries  who 
do  nothing  but  feint  and  give  grouud.  Yet  in  the  cluster 
of    addresses    delivered    against    this    unhappy    abortion  of 
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Mr.  Forster's,  aud  in  one  most  remarkable  speech  on  the  other 
side,  not  a  few  points  of  interest  were  to  be  found  of  a  character 
transcending  the  interest  attaching  to  speeches  which  merely  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to  a  measure  already  given  over  by  its  friends 
and  its  physicians.  As  yet  it  is,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  use- 
less to  look  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  exponent  of  Radicalism 
pure  and  simple.  The  "  intellectual  and  persevering  party,"  of 
■whom  Lord  Benconsfield  spoke  perhaps  with  unnecessary  com- 
pliment— for  as  Radicalism  grows  older  it  certainly  does  not  show 
signs  of  increase  in  intellectual  brilliancy — was  not  represented  in 
the  debate,  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  this  party  has  plenty  of  spokesmen,  this  particular 
Bill  does  not  seem  to  have  evoked  any  warm  championship  from 
its  members.  But  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Derby  on  one  side  of 
the  House,  and  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the 
other,  the  two  most  vigorous  and  prominent  kinds  of  political 
opinion  which  divide  with  Radicalism  the  region  of  political 
thought  in  England  received  noteworthy  expression.  Lord  Derby's 
speech,  while  exhibiting  in  the  most  curious  way  the  idosyncrasy 
of  L^rd  Derby  himself,  exhibited  also  to  a  great  extent  the  kind 
of  thought  which,  existing  in  persons  of  no  very  defined  political 
principles,  has  a  larger  influence  perhaps  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  represented 
with  remarkable  success  and  vigour  the  opposite  tendency  which, 
at  any  rate  under  present  circumstances,  seems  to  us,  we  must 
confess,  that  on  which  the  salus  reipublicce  must  principally 
rely. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Derby  might  be  summed  up,  with  hardly  a 
trace  of  unfairness,  in  these  words : — "  The  Bill  is  unnecessary, 
inexpedient,  and  unjust.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Bill."  One  after 
another,  every  argument  which  has  been  brought  against  this 
much  discussed  proposal  was  stated  and  endorsed  by  Lord  Derby 
in  the  clearest  language.  It  had  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality, 
of  a  concession  to  the  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland.  It  had  to  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  (denied  by  Lord  Hartington 
and  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  but  notorious  to  all  the  world 
beside)  that  the  Irish  peasant  regards  rent-paying  with  abhorrence 
and  the  landlord  as  a  kind  of  enemy  of  the  human  race.  It 
covered  an  unreasonable  amount  of  ground.  It  lasted  for  an  un- 
reasonable time.  It  put  the  landlord  in  a  position  of  unreasonable 
inequality  as  regards  the  other  creditors.  It  aggravated  the 
position  of  the  very  class  it  was  meant  to  benefit.  It  pointed 
unmistakably  to  still  further  concessions  to  the  land  agitation.  It 
instituted  as  judge  an  official  who  would  find  it  impossible  to  come 
to  a  decision.  Therefore  Lord  Derby  would  vote  for  the  Bill  with 
the  intention  of  drawing  its  teeth  in  Committee.  In  other  words, 
Lord  Derby  saw  all  the  objections  to  the  measure,  but  de- 
clined the  responsibility  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  state  of  mind  of  this  sort  gets  itself  avowed  in  clear 
and  unadorned  language  by  the  person  who  is  suffering  from 
it.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  state  of  mind  which  prevails  to 
an  immense  extent  in  England,  and  which  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  success  of  innumerable  reforms — some  of  them  very 
beneficial,  some  of  them  very  unnecessary,  some  of  them  positively 
injurious.  "Give  me  money  and  men  and  I  will  stump  England 
into  assenting  to  the  proposition  that  two  and  two  make  five," 
said  a  political  student.  The  possibility  of  the  operation  depends 
entirely  on  the  existence  of  men  like  Lord  Derby,  though  of  course 
with  Lord  Derby's  characteristics  present  in  them  in  a  less  eminent 
degree.  Such  men  are  always  possessed  of  a  nervous  fear  of  re- 
sisting innovation  and  public  opinion.  Their  common  sense,  their 
education,  their  position,  their  interests,  show  them  indisputably 
that  two  and  two  do  not  make  five.  But  the  agitator  is  not  in 
the  least  daunted  by  this.  He  produces  evidence  to  show  that  a 
certain  number  of  persons  are  actually  aggrieved  by  the  present 
view  of  arithmetic,  that,  in  pursuance  of  their  feeling  of  aggrieve- 
ment,  they  have  killed  a  policeman,  blown  up  a  jail,  resisted  the 
service  of  processes,  or  what  not.  He  hints,  if  he  is  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  if  some  concession  is  not  made  on  the  point.  He 
threatens  to  denounce,  and  does  denounce,  the  class  feeling 
and  the  abuse  of  privilege  which  maintain  the  obsolete  opinion 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  And  little  by  little  the  Lord 
Derbys  and  their  million  representatives  give  way.  At  first 
they  attempt  a  compromise,  and,  like  Lord  Derby  in  this  in- 
stance, suggest  that  two  and  two  shall  be  considered  equal  to  four 
and  a  half.  The  agitator,  emboldened  by  this  sign  of  weakness, 
redoubles  his  efforts;  more  policemen  are  killed,  more  jails  blown 
up,  and  the  "  measurable  distance  "  of  civil  war  becomes  apparently 
iess.  So  at  last  weak-kneed  common  sense  gives  way.  It  is 
solemnly  pronounced  that  two  and  two  do  make  five,  and  thence- 
forward any  one  who  goes  back  upon  the  older  proposition  is 
treated  as  a  lunatic  reactionist.  Probably  the  new  enactment  does 
not  actually  send  the  country  to  the  pit  of  Acheron — it  takes  a 
good  deal  to  do  that.  Then  the  advocates  of  five  triumph  over 
the  few  remaining  advocates  of  four,  and  say,  "  See  how  rich 
England  is,  see  how  prosperous.  It  is  all  the  consequence  of 
the  immortal  legislation  which  declare  that  two  and  two  make 
five." 

The  opposite  course  to  this  was,  as  we  have  said,  excellently 
put  in  the  debate  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
The  motto  which  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  House  of  Lords — "  Bo  just,  and  fear  not" — was  particularly 
appropriate,  because  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  represent  the  measure  as  one  of  justice  to  Ireland.  That 
it   is    in   reality  one   of  injustice   to   Irish   landlords,  and 


especially  to  the  smaller  and  poorer  landlords,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all  who  choose  to  see.  It  is  by  no  means 
such  proprietors  as  Lord  Lansdowne — who  has  courageously 
taken  the  right  side  irrespective  of  the  calls  of  ambition  and 
friendship — that  have  most  to  suffer.  They  have  other  property 
to  carry  them  through  the  evil  times,  and  the  dead  certainty  of  a 
failure  to  pay  the  arrears  at  the  end  of  the  period  stipulated  for 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  secures  them  an  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  at  last  of  a  mob  of  thankless  and  profitless  cumberers  of  their 
land.  It  is  the  unfortunate  small  owners  whose  cause  the  Lords 
really  fought  on  Wednesday  morning.  To  this  general  reminder 
of  the  duty  of  upholding  justice  Lord  Beaconsfield's  criticism  of 
the  opposite  argument  was  a  peculiarly  useful  addition.  "  There 
is,"  said  the  late  Premier,  "  at  the  present  day  too  great  a  tendency 
to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  progress  of  a  new- 
idea."  There  is  this  tendency,  beyond  all  doubt ;  it  is  embodied 
in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  likes ;  and  it  is  ample  time 
that  it  should  be  met.  No  one,  we  suppose,  even  among  his  most 
unscrupulous  detractors,  will  accuse  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  being 
afraid  of  ideas  simply  because  they  are  new.  He  is  certainly  as 
little  troubled  with  superstitious  devotion  to  the  existing  simply 
because  it  exists  as  the  most  lively  Radical  who  "  thinks  himself 
a  philosopher  because  he  doesn't  believe  in  the  Devil."  But  next 
to  the  folly  which  refuses  to  abandon  an  old  thing  simply  be- 
cause it  is  old,  may  certainly  be  ranked  the  folly  which  eagerly 
grasps  at  a  new  thing  simply  because  it  is  new.  In  politics  indeed 
the  latter  absurdity  does  more  harm  than  the  former.  For  the  old 
thing  has  at  least  shown  its  capacity  for  life  by  actually  living  for 
some  considerable  time,  while  no  one  can  tell  whether  the 
new  one  is  ne  viable  or  not.  But,  so  long  as  the  fetich-worship  of 
progress  exists,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  legislation  and  the 
government  of  the  country  are  to  be  anything  more  than  a  series 
of  crude  experiments.  The  harm  which  these  experiments  do  may 
be  less  or  more  according  to  circumstances.  Even  Mr.  Dodson's 
Bill  for  the  Encouragement  of  Small-pox  may  be  comparatively 
harmless  if  reasonable  people  do  their  utmost  to  meet  it  by  encour- 
aging vaccination.  The  world  is  not  wholly  composed  of  fools  and 
scoundrels,  and  without  the  more  or  less  active  co-operation  of 
fools  and  scoundrels  even  the  worst  legislation  can  do  but  a  limited 
amount  of  harm.  But  it  scarcely  requires  argument  to  show  that 
the  haphazard  passing  of  bad  laws  on  the  strength  of  the  convic- 
tion that  they  will  not  practically  do  much  harm  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  eccentric  method  of  proceeding.  This  is  what  the  action 
of  the  good  persons  whom  we  have  classed  with  Lord  Derby  prac- 
tically amounts  to.  They  are  afraid  of  refusing  to  accept  the  new 
ideas,  and  they  hope  the  new  ideas  will  not  do  them  much 
harm  after  all.  Consequently  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
agitator  with  a  plausible  tongue  and  a  good  fund  of  energy  who 
sets  to  work  to  upset  things  in  general.  The  antidote  to  this  is, 
of  course,  not  indiscriminate  resistance  to  all  change,  but  the 
proving  of  all  the  changes  proposed,  and  the  steadfast  refusal  to 
accept  them  simply  because  they  are  changes,  and  because  public 
opinion  or  public  sentiment  is  supposed  to  be  in  their  favour. 
No  one  has  yet  been  successful  in  defining  exactly  what  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  everybody  who  has 
looked  into  the  subject  must  have  convinced  himself  pretty  clearly 
that  this  opinion  is  for  the  most  part  no  opinion  at  all.  It  is 
partly  hearsay,  partly  misapprehension,  and  partly  the  nervous 
fear  which  prevents  the  Lord  i^erbys  from  following  the  dictates 
of  their  own  common  sense,  their  own  knowledge  of  history,  and 
their  own  personal  experience.  Against  this  public  opinion,  com- 
posed of  heterogeneous  elements,  and  bound  together  by  no  firm 
tie,  there  is  no  better  solvent  than  that  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
scepticism  as  to  new  ideas.  Practically  the  Radical  who  be- 
lieves that  everything  that  is  ought  not  to  be  is  at  least  as  un- 
reasonable a  creature  as  the  Tory  (if  there  be  any  such)  who  be- 
lieves that  everything  that  ought  to  be  is  ;  and,  having  no  little 
conceit  of  himself,  he  is  even  a  more  hopeless  subject  for  con- 
version. But  the  floating  mass  of  Lord  Derby's  likes  are  not  quite 
in  such  a  desperate  case,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the 
distinguished  type.  "  Be  just  and  fear  not,"  with  "  Don't  be 
afraid  to  disbelieve  in  new  ideas  "  as  a  rider,  makes  up  at  the 
present  moment  a  very  convenient  portable  code  of  politics  for 
practical  politicians  who  desire  to  keep  their  country  out  of  harm's 
way. 


LORD  MACAULAY  AND  THE  PILGRIMS  PROGRESS. 

A PASSAGE  in  Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
has  led  us  to  examine  with  some  little  care  the  estimation  in 
which  Bunyan  was  held  in  the  last  century.  Macaulay  writes : — 
"  Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  dared  not  name 
John  Bunyan  in  his  verse,  for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer.  To  our 
refined  forefathers,  we  suppose,  Lord  Roscommon's  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire's  Essay  on 
Poetryr,  appeared  to  be  compositions  infinitely  superior  to  the 
allegory  of  the  preaching  tinker."  In  the  Life  of  Bunyan,  pub- 
lished in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Macaulay  says  : — "  Young 
coupled  his  prose  with  the  poetry  of  the  wretched  D'Urfey.  In 
the  '  Spiritual  Quixote,'  the  adventures  of  Christian  are  ranked 
with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  and  John  Hick-a-thrift." 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  perhaps 
the  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  "  when  the  educated  minority 
and  the  common  people  differ  about  the  merits  of  a  book,  the 
opinion  of  the  educated  minority  finally  prevails."   The  passage 
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in  Cowper  certainly  seems  ut  first  sight  to  prove  that  loss  than 
ono  hundred  year  a  ago  Bunyan's  name  was  a  name  of  scorn,  'lho 
poet  says : — 

I  Dame  thee  not,  leaf  to  despised  a  name 

Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  lame, 

Yet  ov'n  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  Drown  with  sober  pray, 
Kevere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road 
Ami  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 

In  liko  manner,  lie  had  not  ventured  to  bring  Whitfield  into  bis 
verse:  — 

Leueonomous  (beneath  well-sounding  Greek) 
1  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  speak. 

In  such  a  ease  as  this,  however,  Cowper's  evidence  must  be 
carefully  weighed.  It  certainly  must  not  bo  taken  for  gospel. 
On  matters  that  touched  on  religion  he  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
morbid,  and  no  less  on  matters  that  touched  on  the  world.  We 
should  be  scarcely  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  clergy  was  a  hundred  years  ago  con- 
fined to  church  hours,  because  Cowper,  a  few  lines  before  he 
mentions  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  tell  how  the  horn-book 

Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  teach, 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they  preach. 

The  Tirocinium,  in  which  these  lines  are  found,  is  a  satire,  and 
a  satire  is  not  history.  Again,  the  passage  from  the  Spiritual 
Quixote  has  not  the  force  that  Macaulay  would  wish  to  give  it. 
He  has,  we  believe,  as  was  not  uncommon  with  him,  quoted  from 
memory,  and  his  memory,  powerful  though  it  was,  has  played 
hini  false.  The  passage  to  which  he  refers  is,  no  doubt,  the 
following  : — •"  Pray,  Madam,"  continues  Wildgoose,  "  did  you  ever 
read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress?  "  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  cries  Rueful  in 
a  horse-laugh  ;  "  I  believe  we  may  all  have  read  that,  and  '  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer '  too  in  the  nursery."  Now  Beau  Rueful  was 
the  last  man  whose  authority  should  be  quoted  on  a  point  of  litera- 
ture. He  was  one  who,  ''  with  the  help  of  a  convenient  assurance 
and  a  laced-coat,  had  wriggled  himself  into  tolerable  company  ; 
and  what  is  more  strange,  by  boldly  criticizing  every  new 
pamphlet,  laughing  at  everything  serious,  and  by  putting  modest 
people  out  of  countenance,  was  by  some  people  esteemed  a  formid- 
able wit."  Wildgoose  answered  his  sneer  at  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
by  saying,  "  Well,  sir,  you  may  laugh  ;  I  now  only  mention  that 
original  author  upon  a  ludicrous  occasion,  as  I  think  his  account 
of  '  Vanity  Fair  '  seems  to  be  no  bad  description  of  the  in- 
sipid intercourse  that  usually  passes  between  the  thoughtless 
creatures  at  most  of  those  public  assemblies."  The  authority  of 
the  Spiritual  Quixote  might  be  brought  forward  just  as  well 
against  Tillotson  and  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  as 
against  Bunyan.  "  Why,"  said  Wildgoose  on  another  occasion, 
"  you  might  as  well  have  read  the  '  Seven  Champions  '  or  'Jack 
the  Giant-Killer '  as  either  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  or  Tillotson, 
who  knew  no  more  of  Christianity  than  Mahomet."  The  authority, 
indeed,  of  "Young  still  remains,  and  to  Young  might  have  been 
added  an  authority  of  far  greater  weight — that  of  Addison.  In 
the  Whig-Examiner  he  writes,  "  I  never  yet  knew  an  author  that 
had  not  his  admirers.  Bunyan  and  Quarles  have  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  please  as  many  readers  as  Dry-den  and  Tillot- 
son." Mrs.  Montagu,  following  likely  enough  Addison— for  she  was 
great  at  imitation— also  joins  Quarles's  Emblems  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  These  two  books,  she  says,  with  JEsop's  Fables  and  Joe 
Miller's  Jests,  form  the  particular  entertainment  of  her  neighbours 
the  Kentish  squires.  In  another  passage  she  calls  Bunyan  and 
Quarles  "  those  classics  of  the  artificers  in  leather." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  quote  passages  in  which 
'Bunyan  is  mentioned  either  with  honour  or  at  all  events  with 
no  want  of  respect.  First  of  all  we  have  Johnson's  great  autho- 
rity. «  Was  there  ever  yet,"  he  asked,  "  anything  written  by 
mere  man  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  excepting  Bon 
Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress?  "  Few  of 
our  readers  will  have  forgotten  how  "  he  one  day  took  Dean 
Percy's  little  daughter  upon  his  knee,  and  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  Pilgrims  Progress.  The  child  answered  that  she  had 
not  read  it.  '  No,'  replied  the  Doctor ;  <  then  I  would  not  give  one 
farthing  for  you,'  and  he  set  her  down  and  took  no  further  notice 
of  her."  Eleven  years  before  Cowper  published  his  Tirocinium 
Johnson,  after  praising  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  its  invention' 
imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the  stpry,  added,  "It  has 
'had  the  best  evidence  of  its  merit— the  general  and  continued 
approbation  of  mankind."  It  was  at  the  table  of  a  man  of  wit 
and  fashion  that  he  said  this,  at  which  were  dinino-  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Literary  Club.  Boswell  does  not  record  any  ex- 
pression of  dissent  or  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  other  guests,  such 
as  we  might  have  with  some  reason  looked  for  if  we  were  to  trust 
Cowper  s  lines.  Madame  Piozzi,  writing  four  or  five  years  later 
than  Cowper,  after  saying  that  Correggio  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  powerful  geniuses  that  has  appeared  on  earth— a  man  who  has 
leit  glorious  prools  of  what  uninstructed  man  may  do— adds,  "  The 
fatal  Curiosity  Pilgrim's  Progress  will  live  as  long  as  the 
I  rtnce  of  Abyssinia  or  Les  Avantures  de  Telemaque  (sic)  perhaps; 
and  who  shall  daresay  thatLillo,  Bunyan,  and  Antonio  Corre°-gio 


were  not  naturally  equal  to  Johnson,  Michael  Angelo,  and  th 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  ?  "  The  learned  Mrs.  Carter,  writing  in 
the  year  1744  to  the  scarcely  less  learned  Miss  Talbot,  the  constant 
inmate  of  Archbishop  Seeker's  house,  compares  some  of  her  com- 
panions to  Christian  climbing  up  the  Hill  Difficulty  till  at  leno-th 
they  quite  sink  into  the  Slough  of  Despond.    «  Have  you  ever 


read  Pilgrim's  Progress?"  she  adds.  Hawkins,  Johnson's  com- 
panion and  biographer,  in  describing  tho  translation  of  Polio's 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  says,  "  It  has  scarce  a  feature  resembling 
Johnson;  tho  language  is  as  simplo  and  unorimuiented  its  John 
Bunyan's."  Certainly,  though  Hawkins  was,  wo  should  suppose, 
tho  last  man  who  could  enjoy  n  work  of  imagination,  yet  there  is 
in  this  no  contempt  to  bo  discovered  of  tho  PUgrwtt  Progress. 
Chesterfield,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  bis  son,  write* : — "Some 
people  read  history,  as  others  read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  giving 
equal  attention  to,  and  indiscriminately  loading  their  memories 
with  overy  part  alike."  Neither  in  the  polite  Chesterfield  is  there 
to  bo  discovered  either  ignorance  or  contempt  of  Bunyan.  The 
poet  Mason,  writing  to  Horace  Walpole,  says,  "  I  have  had  no 
occurrence  in  my  progress  or  pilgrimage  through  this  valley  of  life 
(to  speak  in  the  style  of  John  Bunyan),  &c."  Some  years  later 
Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Mason,  makes  a  vigorous  attack  on 
epic  poetry,  which  is,  he  maintains,  "  the  art  of  being  as  long  as 
possible  in  telling  an  uninteresting  story."  Ho  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  Ariosto  was  a  more  agreeable  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Spenser,  John 
Bunyan  in  rhyme.''  It  may  bo  questioned  whether  he  despised 
Bunyan  more  than  he  did  Spenser.  If  he  did,  it  was,  we  may 
with  good  reason  suppose,  for  an  excess  of  those  qualities  which 
are  to  be  found  in  both  writers. 

In  at  least  two  passages  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Bunyan's 
great  powers  are  acknowledged.  In  the  year  1765  a  writer  de- 
scribes it  as  a  work  of  "  original  and  uncommon  genius.  .  .  . 
Curiosity  is  forcibly  raised,  and  constantly  gratified  ;  the  mind  is 
ardently  and  tenderly  interested  for  the  hero,  his  dangers  produce 
surprise  and  terror,  and  his  escapes  admiration  and  joy."  Twenty- 
four  years  earlier,  in  the  volume  for  1741,  another  writer  says: — 
"  There  never  was  an  allegory  better  designed,  or  better  supported. 
The  Wits  may  perhaps  take  offence  at  the  respect  I  pay  to  this 
religious  romance  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  universal  good  reception 
it  hath  met  with  at  home  and  abroad,  we  must  either  allow  that 
it  has  merit,  or  that  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  are  void  of  pene- 
tration and  true  judgment."  Other  allegories,  he  says,  "have  been 
written  by  learned  and  judicious  men,  yet  these  have  met  with  an 
indifferent  reception  compared  with  that  afforded  to  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  of  Bunyan."  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  sentences, 
launches  forth  into  praises  of  Bunyan's  style.  "  We  have  observed," 
he  says,  "  several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of  more 
than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he 
meant  to  say."  And  then  Macaulay,  breaking  away  from  "  the 
vocabulary  of  the  common  people,"  the  homely  tongue  which  he 
values  so  highly,  uses  in  its  praise,  in  less  than  five  lines,  "mag- 
nificence," "pathos,"  "vehement  exhortation,"  "subtle  disquisi- 
tion," "  dialect,"  "  perfectly,"  and  "  sufficient."  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  old  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  does  not  hit 
it  off  better  when,  after  saying  that  "  Bunyan's  example  might 
incline  men  unacquainted  with  any  but  their  mother-tongue  to 
undertake  somewhat  therein,"  he  adds,  "  Sense  is  sense  in  all  lan- 
guages,andlet  a  man  know  ever  so  much  Latin  and  Greek,  bethinks 
in  the  tongue  of  his  people,  let  it  be  what  it  will."  But  to  return  to  the 
old  authors  who  mention  Bunyan,  of  whom  we  have  still  two  left. 
Hearne  the  antiquary,  Tory  and  High  Churchman  though  he  was, 
records  in  1723  how  his  friend  Mr.  Bagford  (some  time  before  he 
died)  bad  "  walked  once  into  the  country  on  purpose  to  see  the 
study  of  John  Bunyan.  When  he  came,"  John  received  him  very 
civilly  and  courteously,  but  his  study  consisted  only  of  a  Bible  and 
a  parcel  of  books  (the  Pilgrim's  Progress  chiefly)  written  by  him- 
self, all  lying  on  a  shelf  or  shelves."  Mr.  Bagford  was  that  ardent 
lover  of  books  who  "  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  by  preserving  from  destruction  many  of  the  most  valuable 
relicks  of  early  literature  now  extant."  Our  last  quotation  shall 
be  from  Swift.  In  his  "Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman,"  he 
attacks  those  "gentlemen  who,  abounding  in  their  university 
erudition,  are  apt  to  fill  their  sermons  with  philosophical  terms.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  better  entertained,"  he  adds,  "and  more  informed  by 
a  few  pages  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  than  by  a  long  discourse  upon 
the  will  and  the  intellect,  and  simple  or  complex  ideas."  Swift's 
authority  may  be  well  opposed  to  Addison's. 

A  more  extensive  reading  than  that  of  which  we  can  boast 
would  no  doubt  throw  still  more  light  on  the  place  which 
Bunyan  held  with  the  educated  minority  of  last  century.  We 
have,  we  trust,  succeeded  in  proving  that  Macaulay  gave  too 
much  weight  to  the  evidence  of  a  religious  recluse  like  Cowper 
and  a  worldly  satirist  like  Young. 


DEAN  STANLEY  OX  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF. 

DEAN  STANLEY  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
picturesque,  but  also  one  of  the  most  surprising  of  writers  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  constantly  engaged— whether  intentionally  or 
not— in  preparing  surprises  for  his  readers.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  indeed  that  we  always  know  what  to  expect  from  him 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  particular  way  of  looking  at  things,  which 
may  roughly  be  described  as  Broad  Ohurchism,  but  which  is  so 
distinctive  a  phase  of  Broad  Churchism,  that  it  is  difficult  to  call 
it  by  any  other  name  than  Stanleyan,  and  this  view  invariably 
reappears,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  everything  the  Dean  writes. 
But  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  we  never  know  what  to  expect  for 
the  process  by  which  the  apparently  simple  thesis  announced  from 
time  to  time  is  destined  to  pass  under  his  transforming  touch  into 
its  new  significance,  the  connecting  link  to  be  forged  between  the 
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familiar  dream  arid  the  Stauleyan  interpretation  thereof,  can  hardly 
fail  to  elude  the  prescience  of  the  most  practised  of  tbe  Dean's 
readers,  and  is  always,  when  it  comes  to  light,  a  fresh  surprise.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  since  we  had  occasion  to  notice  his  cha- 
racteristically ('/  jji'iori  treatment  of  "the  Variations  of  Catholicism,'' 
designed  as  a  rejoinder  to  Bossuet,  in  Preiser's  Magazine.  But 
even  that  had  by  no  means  prepared  us  for  his  manner  of  dealing 
■with  "  the  Creed  of  the  Early  Christians  "  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
lurij.  Dean  Stanley  was  formerly  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory at  Oxford  ;  he  has  published  three  historical  volumes  on  the 
Jewish  and  one  on  the  Eastern  Church.  And  on  seeing  the  title 
of  his  last  article  we  presumed  that  he  had  given  us  an  historical 
sketch,  or  what  was  intended  for  such — largely  coloured  of  course 
hy  his  own  mental  idiosyncracies — of  the  religious  belief  of  the  early 
Church.  That  it  would  be  a  very  accurate  sketch  we  did  not  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  ;  and  remembering  his  description  of  the  Council 
of  Nicrca,  in  which  the  persons,  and  even  the  dresses,  of  the 
assembled  prelates,  and  the  various  local  incidents  and  surround- 
ings of  the  Council  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  than  the  doc- 
trines it  assembled  to  discuss,  we  fully  expected  to  find  the  theo- 
logical element  subordinated  to  the  aesthetic  or  picturesque.  But 
for  what  we  actually  found  we  were  not  prepared.  It  gradually 
dawned  on  us,  as  we  began  to  read,  ^hat  by  the  Creed 
of  the  Early  Christians  the  author  meant  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  three  Creeds,  especially  the  Apostles'  and  the 
Nicene,  and  that  his  object  was  to  give  us  an  exposition  of 
these  Creeds,  or  rather  of  the  "  sacred  names  "  which  supply  their 
keynote,  not  .according  to  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians — that 
is  hardly  pretended — but  according  to  his  own.  He  does  indeed 
speak  in  one  sentence  of  what  these  names  "  represented  in  the 
minds  of  the  early  Christians,"  but  he  at  once  proceeds  to  inquire 
what  is  their  meaning  "  in  the  Bible,"  that  is  of  course  as 
he  understands  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  is  an  answer  to 
that  inquiry.  This  was  a  little  startling,  but  as  we  read  on  we 
were  first  perplexed,  and  then  rather  amused,  to  find  that  the 
versatile  Dean  had  achieved  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  ex- 
pounding the  leading  ideas  of  the  Apostolic  and  Niceue  Creeds 
with  hardly  a  passing  reference  to  any  of  the  theological  doctrines 
supposed  to  be  enunciated  in  them,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
prolonged  and  ardent  controversy  during  the  first  seven  or  eight 
Christian  centuries  and  were  debated  at  the  seven  general  and  a 
host  of  local  and  provincial  Councils  both  in  East  and  West.  It 
became  clear  to  us  at  once  that  any  interpretation  of  the  Creeds 
conducted  on  this  principle,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  its 
Biblical  merits,  could  hardly  be  considered  an  historical  one. 

But  before  saying  more  of  the  Dean's  estimate  of  the  creeds,  we 
have  seriously  to  demur  to  one  of  his  prefatory  observations,  which, 
according  to  his  wont  in  such  cases,  is  not  less  dogmatic  than 
inexact : — 

It  is  observable,  before  proceeding  further,  that  tbe  Creed,  whether  in 
its  Eastern  or  its  Western  form,  leaves  out  of  view  altogether  such  ques- 
tions as  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  succession,  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
Sacraments,  the  honour  due  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  doctrine  of  Substitu- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  authority.  These  may  be  important  and  valuable, 
but  they  are  not  in  any  sense  part  of  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians. 

That  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  collection  of  opinions  which  are 
here  unequally  yoked  together  was  held  in  its  entirety  by  the  early 
Christians,  or  by  any  other  body  of  Christians,  no  tolerably  in- 
formed writer  would  dream  of  maintaining,  but  to  say  that  none 
of  these  matters  entered  into  the  early  Christian  belief  would  be  a 
hardly  less  gratuitous  assertion — not  to  use  a  stronger  term — and 
it  betrays  a  fundamental  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  no 
doctrine,  which  does  not  occur  in  so  many  words  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  could  have  formed  "in  any  sense  part  of  the  belief  of  the 
early  Christians. :'  As  Milman  put  it,  "the  simpler  Apostolic 
Creed,  and  the  splendid  amplifications  of  the  divine  attributes  of 
the  Trinity  "  in  the  Nicene,  were  enlarged  from  a  very  early  date,  "  if 
not  by  stern  definitions  " — those  came  later,  as  successive  heresies 
elicited  them — by  universally  received  axioms  on  several  other 
points  of  doctrine,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  neither  e.g. 
the  doctrines  of  Substitution  nor  of  Papal  Supremacy  were 
among  thera.  The  creeds  were  drawn  up  as  a  catechetical 
summary  of  elementary  credenda  required  to  be  taught  candi- 
dates for  baptism  rather  than  as  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  contemporary  belief  even  on  what  were  deemed  important  or 
essential  points.  The  special  curiosity,  however,  of  the  article 
lies  in  the  Dean's  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  That 
this  formulary  might  be  treated  historically  as  well  as  doctrin- 
ally  we  fully  admit.  It  has  been  argued  very  plausibly  that  the 
course  of  Christian  theology  has  followed  in  the  main  the  order  of 
the  Creed,  dealing  successively  with  questions  concerning  the  three 
Persons  named  in  it,  or  suggested  by  its  three  successive  parts,  the 
subjective  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  anthropological  side  of 
theological  speculation  coming  under  the  third  part,  where  ques- 
tions about  the  Church,  sacraments,  justification,  and  the  like,  most 
naturally  present  themselves.  And  a  work  taking  the  shape  of 
what  the  Germans  call  Dogmengescidehte,  as  distinguished  from 
Dogmatik,  and  tracing  out  this  aspect  of  doctrinal  evolution  would 
he  a  very  interesting  one.  But  that  is  not  what  Dean  Stanley 
gives  us  here.  He  is  as  little  historical  as  doctrinal.  What  he 
has  to  tell  us  is  what  would  for  the  most  part  be  admitted 
try  every  class  of  Christian  believers  as  substantially  true,  if  not 
almost  as  a  truism,  only  they  would  fail  to  recognize  in  it  "  the 
chief  expression  of  Christian  belief "  as  contained  in  the  Creeds, 
or  indeed  any  but  a  very  secondary  and,  so  to  say,  metaphorical 


connexion  with  the  language  of  the  creeds  at  all.  The  Dean  him- 
self in  one  passage  appears  to  intimate  that  his  interpretation  goes 
beyond  the  meaning  of  "  the  Biblical  words  " — i.e.  "  the  sacred 
names  " — incorporated  in  the  Creed,  because  it  is  a  higher  one,  but 
if  so,  it  must  surely  be  a  different  one.  His  exposition  may  be 
thus  summarized.  There  are  three  phases  of  religion,  natural, 
historical,  and  spiritual.  The  first  is  indicated  by  belief  in  the 
Father,  and  illustrated  from  the  familiar  saying  of  Tertulliau 
about  testimonium  animcc  naturaliter  Christiana;,  and  the  somewhat 
dubious  recognition  vouchsafed  by  Reuan  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures 
to  "  the  Fatherly  smile  which  every  now  and  then  gleams  through 
Nature."  To  this  natural  religion  must  be  added  "  historical  reli- 
gion, or  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,"  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  includes,  if  we  rightly  understand 
the  argument,  all  previous  or  later  manifestations  of  human 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

He  is  the  Second  Conscience,  the  external  Conscience,  reflecting,  as  it 
were,  and  steadying  the  conscience  within  each  of  us.  And  wheresoever 
in  human  history  the  same  likeness  is,  or  has  been,  in  any  degree  repro- 
duced in  human  character,  there  and  in  that  proportion  is  the  same 
effect  produced.  There  and  in  that  proportion  is  the  Word  which  speaks 
through  every  word  of  human  wisdom,  and  the  Light  which  lightens  with 
its  own  radiance  every  human  act  of  righteousness  and  of  goodness. 

This  is  the  claim  that  Christianity  and  Christendom  have  upon  us,  with 
all  their  infinite  varieties  of  institutions,  ordinances,  arts,  laws,  liberties, 
charities, — that  they  spring  forth  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  highest 
earthly  manifestation  of  Our  Unseen  Eternal  Father. 

But  this  natural  and  historical  religion  must  again  be  supplemented 
by  a  spiritual  religion,  which  is  the  truth  to  be  learnt  from  the 
third  section  of  the  Creed. 

When  Theodore  Parker  took  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  a  tortoise  in  a  pond, 
he  felt  himself  restrained  by  something  within  him.  He  went  home  and. 
asked  his  mother  what  that  something  was.  She  told  him  that  this  some- 
thing was  what  was  commonly  called  conscience,  but  she  preferred  to  call 
it  the  voice  of  God  within  him.  This,  he  said,  was  the  turning-point  in 
his  life,  and  this  was  his  mode  of  accepting  the  truth  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit  that  speaks  to  our  spirits.  When  Arnold  entered  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  great  and  generous  nature  into  the  beauty  of  the  natural, 
world,  he  added  :  "  If  wo  feel  thrilling  through  us  the  sense  of  this  natural 
beauty,  what  ought  to  be  our  sense  of  moral  beauty, — of  humbleness,  and 
truth,  and  self-devotion,  and  love  ?  Much  more  beautiful,  because  more 
truly  made  after  God's  image,  are  the  forms  and  colours  of  kind  and  wise 
and  holy  thoughts  and  words  and  actions — more  truly  beautiful  is  one 
hour  of  an  aged  peasant's  patient  cheerfulness  and  faith  than  the  most 
glorious  acene  which  this  earth  can  show.  For  this  moral  beauty  is  actually, 
so  to  speak,  God  Himself,  and  not  merely  His  work." 

And  finally  the  synthesis  of  these  three  methods  of  teaching  is 
not  "  an  arithmetical  enigma" — as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we 
are  led  to  infer,  is  apt  to  be  made — but  the  great  lesson,  conveyed 
in  the  poet's  words,  that  "  the  nature  of  God  is  vaster  and  more 
complex  than  can  be  embraced  in  any  single  formula,"  for 

God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

As  to  the  Dean's  theory  of  three  elements  of  religious  belief, 
natural,  historical,  and  spiritual,  considered  in  itself,  there  is  little 
to  be  said  but  that  it  is,  however  certain  and  fundamental,  among 
the  tritest  commonplaces  of  Christian  apologists  and  divines  of 
every  age  and  school.  The  first  element  is  attested  by  all  writers 
who  have  insisted,  like  Butler  or  Paley,  on  the  moral  or  physical 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world ;  the 
second  is  exemplified  in  the  countless  works  devoted  to  urging  the 
internal  and  external  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  Revela- 
tion ;  while  the  yet  vaster  mass  of  hortatory  and  devotional 
literature  illustrates  the  conviction  of  every  generation  and  every 
section  of  Christian  believers  that  the  outward  witness  requires  to 
he  quickened  and  confirmed  by  the  still  small  voice  which  is  the 
inward  testimony  of  conscience.  So  far  the  Dean  will  find  none 
of  those  whom  he  is  addressing  likely  to  dispute  his  view,  because 
he  is  simpfy  telling  them  what  all  Christians,  "  early  "  or  late,  have 
always  assumed  or  acknowledged  as  matter  of  course.  What  may 
fairly  be  asked  is  whether  this  obvious  distinction  of  three  elements 
in  religious  faith  affords  any  real  interpretation,  and  still  more 
whether  it  affords,  as  is  implied  throughout,  the  only  real 
and  adequate  interpretation,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Surely  to 
state  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
idealize  the  creeds  as  a  distinguished  Bishop  of  the  minority  is 
reported,  after  the  Vatican  Council  was  over,  to  have  idealized  the 
obnoxious  definition,  while  openly  professing  to  regret  it,  by  ex- 
plaining that  in  this  age  of  indifference  and  unbelief  it  was 
specially  incumbent  on  all  good  Christians  to  bear  witness  to  their 
faith — if  necessary  by  dying  for  it — and  that  this  obligation  rested 
with  peculiar  force  on  the  chief  bishop  of  Christendom,  who  might 
therefore  be  considered  to  represent  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  in- 
fallible witness  of  the  Church  to  the  truths  entrusted  to  her  keep- 
ing. But  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  intention  of  those 
who  framed  and  passed  the  Vatican  decree  is  satisfied,  or  even  par- 
tially represented,  by  this  supposed  desire  to  administer  to  the  Pope 
a  solemn  reminder  of  his  weighty  responsibilities.  And  just  as 
little  does  Dean  Stanley's  explanation  exhaust,  if  it  even  touches,  the 
"  high  signification  "  of  the  early  Creeds  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  framed  and  accepted  them.  Their  purpose  was  a  very  different 
one,  as  is  shown  by  a  writer  not  much  more  friendly  than  himself 
to  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  Christianity.  "  It  was  essential," 
observes  Milman  in  his  Early  Christianity,  "  that  the  main  points 
of  doctrine  should  he  fixed  and  cast  into  plain  and  emphatic 
propositions,"  and  hence  "  creeds  became  of  essential  importance  to 
compress  the  leading  points  of  Christian  doctrine  into  a  small 
compass. '    But  these  points  are  exactly  what  Dean  Stanley  dis* 
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misses  M  "  algebraic  symbols  "  or  "  arithmetical  enigmas ''  to  make 
■way  for  that  broader  and  loftier  conception  of  "  Christianity  us  a 
ha* appeared  to  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Mill,  Kenan.''  Ho  may 
or  may  not  bo  right  in  preferring  this  broader  view,  which  unites 
together  all  true  "  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whate'er  our  race  or 
creed,"  to  what  he  regards  as  narrower  and  "  anthropomorphic  spe- 
culations ";  "with  that  question  wo  arc  not  now  concerned.  I  Wit. 
we  must,  protest,  in  the  name  of  history  and  common  souse, 
against  this  bold  nttompt  to  identify  "the  creed  of  tho  early 
Christians  "  with  a  view  which,  in  the  shape  it  is  here  made  to 
assume,  they  would  probably  havo  altogether  repudiated,  while 
the  notion  of  its  supplying  in  any  case  an  adequate  explanation  of 
"  the  simple  baptismal  formula "  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Greed,  would  havo  appeared  to  them 
wholly  unintelligible.  Had  they  thought  with  Dean  Stanley  all 
the  controversies  and  Councils  of  the  early  centuries  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  entire  course  of  ecclesiastical  history 
would  have  been — whether  for  better  or  worse— very  different 
from  what  it  actually  was.  But  meanwhile  the  fact  of  its  being 
what  it  was  is  alone  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  paradoxical  esti- 
mate of  their  belief. 


MODERN  SONNETS. 


rp HE  sonnet  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  "survival  of  the 
JL  fittest. "  It  is  but  one  of  tho  many  formal  kinds  of  verse 
which  the  poets  of  Italy  and  France  invented,  because  the  multi- 
plicity of  rhymes  in  old  French  and  Italian  made  poetry  seem  too 
easy.  The  other  trials  of  patience  and  ingenuity,  the  scstina  and 
the  rest,  only  exist  as  curiosities,  are  only  practised  by  way  of 
mental  gymnastics,  and  are  scarcely  read  except  by  experts.  The 
comparatively  simple  quatorzain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  certain 
qualities  which  have  won  for  it  a  permanent  existence.  The 
difficulty  of  managing  the  rhymes  is  just  great  enough  to  invite 
experiment,  and  to  allure  authors  who,  but  for  the  sonnet,  would 
never  have  put  their  thoughts  into  verse.  Thus  the  sonnet  is 
the  place  of  repentance,  so  to  speak,  for  inveterate  writers  of 
prose,  and  some  men  have  won  a  slender  but  enduring  poetical 
fame  by  one  fortunate  example.  Of  this  class  Blanco  White  is 
the  best  known.  His  single  sonnet,  like  the  "single  speech''  of 
Hamilton,  has  preserved  a  name  that  would  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  throng  of  mild  and  melancholy  heretics.  This  piece  of 
Blanco  White's  is  a  capital  illustration  of  certain  obvious  virtues 
of  the  sonnet.  The  first  two  quatrains  are  found  convenient  for 
presenting  some  picturesque  text,  some  sketch,  perhaps,  ef  ex- 
ternal nature,  while  the  last  six  lines  answer  to  the  summing 
up "  of  a  sermon,  and  to  the  "  moral  application."  Thus,  in 
White's  sonnet,  the  first  two  quatrains  describe  "mysterious 
night,"  the  sudden  stars,  and  their  probable  effect  on  the  first 
persons  who  observed  the  phenomena  of  darkness,  while  the  last  six 
lines  draw,  with  some  novelty,  the  ancient  and  obvious  parallel 
between  night  and  death: — 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 

So  moral  is  this  sonnet  that  it  ends  with  the  thoroughly  English 
conclusion,  a  rhyming  ethical  couplet.  The  Italian  rules  forbid 
this  sort  of  termination,  which  squeezes  out,  as  it  were,  the  last 
drops  of  moral  significance  remaining  in  the  chief  thought  of  the 
verses.  The  sonnets  of  the  French  and  Italians  are  as  frequently 
amatory  as  moral.  But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  author  of  "A 
Talk  about  Sonnets,"  in  Blackivood's  Magazine,  quotes  scarcely 
any  but  moral  or  religious  English  sonnets. 

The  sonnet  is  a  form  of  verse  which  every  one  may  not  un- 
hopefully  attempt  to  write,  yet  it  has  a  special  attraction  for  genuine 
poets,  who  are  more  skilled  in  form  than  abundant  in  matter — 
and  it  has  sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
.Sidney,  and  others  of  our  Elizabethans,  attracted  the  wealthiest 
as  well  as  the  most  cunning  of  singers.  Early  Italian  and 
sixteenth-century  French  literature  twitter  with  sonnets,  like 
a  "  wet,  bird-haunted  English  lawn "  with  the  music  of 
thrushes  in  April.  The  sonnet  is  to  modern  Europe  what  the 
"  epigram "  was  to  the  Greek  poets  whose  works  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  Anthology.  These  poets  are,  as  a  rule,  of 
a  late  period,  and  belong  to  the  erudite  and  shallow  Alex- 
andrian age.  As  a  rule,  too,  they  have  little  enough  to 
say,  and  are  careful  to  say  that  little  well,  in  the  most  graceful 
and  concise  form.  They  give  us  merely  an  impression,  a  picture, 
a  thought  gracefully  set,  in  melodious  elegiacs.  So  far  the 
epigram  answers  to  the  sonnet,  and  Shelley  appropriately  trans- 
lated, into  what  he  meant  for  the  sonnet  form,  two  short  pieces  of 
Moschus.  Yet  both  these  "  sonnets  "  of  Shelley's  are  "  licentious," 
that  is,  they  avoid  the  trifling  difficulties  imposed  by  the  Italian 
rules  of  the  game.  The  Alexandrian  epigram  differed,  indeed, 
from  the  sonnet,  in  two  ways.  The  epigram  was  shorter  ;  it  be- 
came a  commonplace  to  say  that  an  epigram  over  four  lines  long 
threatened  to  overflow  into  an  epic.  The  epigram  also  wanted 
the  moral  element  which  is  so  conveniently  lodged  in  the  last  six 
lines  that  sum  up  the  quartorzain.  Yet  the  analogy  between  the 
Alexandrian  epigram  and  the  modern  sonnet  is  so  close,  that  we 
naturally  look  for  a  rich  crop  of  sonnets  from  our  own  poets  who 
live  m  literary  conditions  not  tinlike  those  of  the  Alexandrian  age. 
When  poetic  cleverness  and  ingenuity  were  abundant  in  Greece 
when  creative  power  was  almost  exhausted,  when  criticism  was 


minute  and  exacting,  tho  Greeks  poets  produced  epigrams.  There- 
fore, when  poetical  ingenuity,  when  the  love  of  delicate  form, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  particular  to  Buy  aro  plentiful  in 
modern    England,    wo   seem   to    havo    it   good    right  to  loofe 

for  abundance  of  sonnets.  Any  crae  who  wrote  o  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  on  a  priori  principles,  and  under  tho  guidance  of 
analogy,  would  be  tempted  to  maintain  that  tho  later  Victorian 
age  should  be  the  paradise  of  the  sonneteer.  Kvcrylliiu;;  toniU 
to  make  that  conclusion  probable.  Tho  mechanic  art  of  poetry  is 
highly  cultivated.  No  ono  has  anything  largo  or  epical  to  say; 
there  is  no  exuberance  of  poetic  thought,  there  is  no  wild  spurn- 
ing of  conventional  rules  such  as  those  which  protect  the  sonnet. 
Yet,  as  we  mean  to  demonstrate,  our  age  has  produced  very  few 
sonnets  worth  preserving,  and  our  chief  poets,  who  have  tried 
every  style,  have  left  the  sonnet  almost  untouched.  There  aro  of 
courso  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  but  a  collection  of  sonnets  by 
eminent  modern  hands  would  too  closely  resemble  the  basket  into 
which  Brummel's  valet  threw  "  our  failures." 

Before  going  on  to  demonstrate  this,  or  at  least  "to  make  it 
seem  extremely  plausible,"  by  aid  of  examples,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remark  that  the  fortunes  of  the  sonnet  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  were  scarcely  less  singular.  Wordsworth  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  not  too  fond  of  what  they  considered  "  form," 
and  of  the  artificial  in  poetry.  They  had  abundance  of  matter. 
They  were  the  literary  children  of  an  age  of  political  revolution. 
Yet  two  of  them,  at  least,  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  were  with 
Milton  the  greatest  English  masters  of  the  sonnet.  They  did  not 
always  submit  to  be  bound  by  the  Italian  rules.  Perhaps  the 
two  most  famous  and  lovely  of  Keats's  sonnets  are  the  one  on 
Chapman's  Homer,  and  his  last  lines,  beginning — 

Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art. 
The  former  is  technically  perfect,  the  second  is  absolutely  licen- 
tious. It  breaks  every  rule,  except  that  which  requires  the  sonnet 
to  consist  of  fourteen  lines.  As  to  Wordsworth,  the  number  of 
his  strictly  formal  sonnets  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  excellence 
of  many  of  them.  The  copious  and  simple  poet,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  scorn  all  narrow  boundaries  and  artificial  rules, 
is  the  poet  who  loved  them  best.  His  practice  was  the  converse 
of  that  which  distinguishes  poets,  neither  too  copious  nor  too 
simple,  the  poets  of  our  own  period. 

To  begin  with  Mr.  Teunyson ;  it  is  strange  that  this  master  of 
form  and  symmetry,  this  consummate  artist  in  words,  has  so  rarely 
attempted  the  sonnet.  He  is  our  modern  Theocritus — without  tho 
epigrams.  The  most  recent  and  complete  editions  of  his  works 
contain  but  few  sonnets.  The  scarce  Poems  chitjly  Lyrical,  of 
1830,  give  us  a  few  experiments.    The  first, 

Could  I  outwear  my  present  state  of  woe, 
is  a  Shakspearian  echo,  is  irregular  in  rhyme,  and  end3  with  a 
rhymed  couplet.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  sonnets  are  even 
more  irregular.  The  very  beautiful  poems  called  "  Love  and 
Death  "  and  "  The  Kraken  "  are  composed  of  fifteen  lines  each,  and 
but  distantly  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  sonnet,  yet  they  are  only 
a  little  more  irregular  than  the  well-known  "  Sonnet  to  J.  M.  K." 
A  singular  poem  on  "Love  "  is  composed  of  two  irregular  sonnets, 
and  a  third  piece  of  sixteen  lines.  Among  Mr.  Tennyson's  other 
sonnets,  "  Buonaparte,"  "  Alexander,"  and  "Poland"  are  perfect 
in  form  and  noble  in  sentiment.  These  are  nearer  Milton's  work 
than  any  other  modern  sonnets.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this 
form  has  few  attractions  for  a  poet  who  has  managed  to  breathe 
music  even  into  English  alcaics.  As  to  Mr.  Browning,  he  is  so 
unlike  other  poets  of  his  age  that  what  we  expect  from  them  we 
do  not  look  to  receive  from  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  has  written 
sonnets,  though  we  cannot  at  present  remember  a  single  example. 
There  is  not  one  in  the  delightful  and  immortal  first  volume  of 
lyrics,  in  the  edition  of  1865.  Another  poet  might  have  been 
tempted  to  cast  tho  thoughts  of  "  Memorabilia  "  in  the  mould  of 
the  sonnet.  Mr.  Browning  has  preferred  a  looser  lyric  form,  just 
as  Thackeray  preferred  to  recast  into  looser  lyrics  Ronsard's  beau- 
tiful sonnet  on  the  old  age  of  his  mistress.  Once  more,  the  senten- 
tiousuess,  the  limited  scope,  the  ethical  capacities  of  the  sonnet, 
might  seem  to  adapt  it  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  He 
has  written  more  sonnets  than  any  other  of  his  more  famous  con- 
temporaries, unless  we  include  among  them  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti. 
Yet  the  regularity,  the  fixed  rules  of  the  sonnet,  seem  not  to 
please  Mr.  Arnold,  as  they  certainly  delighted  Milton.  There  are 
a  few  sonnets  in  Mr.  Arnold's  first  volume,  The  Strayed  Reveller, 
(1849),  and  some  of  these  are  included  in  the  Selected  Poems 
(1878).  We  miss  there  the  very  characteristic  sonnet,  "To  an 
Independent  Preacher,"  beginning — 

In  harmony  with  Nature  ?  Restless  fool, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  first  wild  warwhoop  in  Mr.  Arnold's  long 
batfle  with  the  Dissenters.  The  others,  on  the  "  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington," "  Mr.  Emerson's  Essays,"  "  Butler's  Sermons,"  and  so  forth, 
are  invariably  irregular.  People  who  care  for  poetical  technicali- 
ties will  notice  with  interest  that  Mr.  Arnold's  later  sonnets,  first 
published,  we  think,  in  1S67,  are  as  invariably  regular  in  form, 
and  strictly  comply  with  the  Italian  rules.  In  substance  they  are 
all  didactic  and  even  austere  : — 


Such,  poets,  is  your  bride,  the  Muse !  young 
Radiant,  adorn'd  outside  ;  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within. 


jay. 


Mr.  Swinburne  has  published  comparatively  few  sonnets.  A 
critic,  Mr.  Palgrave,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  remarked  that 
the  constraint  of  the  sonnet  was  serviceable  to  Shelley's  abundant 
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genius,  and  that  "  Ozyinandias"  is  a  fine  example  of  his  work  when 
unusually  compressed.  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  is  not  famous 
for  terseness,  and  in  the  sonnet's  narrow  limits  he  might  have 
found  a  serviceable  discipline.  He  has  but  rarely  gone  into  this 
voluntary  captivity,  and  among  his  sonnets  that  which  we  best 
remember  is  addressed  to  Dean  Stanley  in  a  tone  of  ferocious  re- 
monstrance. Certain  other  political  sonnets  are  remarkable  for 
concentrated  virulence,  not  to  say  compressed  Billingsgate.  For 
these  the  poet  himself  has  offered  a  kind  of  apology.  When  "  in- 
dignation makes  verses,"  however,  the  sonnet  is  not  the  best 
vehicle  for  her  invective.  A  selection  of  modern  sonnets  would  be 
incomplete  without  specimens  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  work,  yet  we 
remember  none  at  this  moment,  which  possesses  the  melody  and 
grave  charm  of  Keats's  and  Wordsworth's  best  examples.  In 
.short  Mr.  Swinburne,  like  his  chief  contemporaries,  does  not  find 
in  the  sonnet  a  very  natural  or  very  favourite  means  of  expression. 
It  is  just  worth  mentioning  that,  when  Mr.  Olough  did  write 
sonnets  (Ambarvalia,  1849),  he  chose  for  his  text  "Blank 
misgivings  of  a  creature  moviDg  about  in  worlds  not  realized." 
Iu  a  more  festive  mood,  in  "Commemoration  Sonnets,  1844,"  he 
sang  of  Leonina — 

To  partner  academical  and  slow 
Teaching,  upon  tlie  light  Slavonic  toe, 
Polkas  that  were  not,  only  should  have  been. 

In  another  sonnet  we  read  how — 

Phillimore 
For  the  supreme  superlative  cons  o'er 
The  commonplace  book  of  his  classic  head. 

Ambarvalia  has  become  so  rare  a  book  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote  these  fragments  of  dough's  infrequent  and  informal 
sonnets.  Mr.  "William  Morris  has  probably  written  several  sonnets, 
biit  we  have  only  discovered  two  (if  sonnets  they  can  be  styled), 
the  lines  called  "Summer  Dawn,'  in  the  Defence  of  Guinevere,  1858, 
and  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  "  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong." 
In  the  former  piece  the  last  three  lines  end  with  the  word  "corn," 
which  rhymes  to  "  dawn."  It  will  be  admitted,  by  Mr.  Morris's 
admirers,  that  he  is  distinctly  weaker  in  the  sonnet  than  in  narra- 
tive verse.  Thus  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti  is  the  only  modern  English 
poet  of  considerable  reputation,  who  is  chiefly  known  for  his  skill 
as  a  sonneteer.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  criticize  verses 
which  seem  to  have  lost  something  of  their  original  charm. 
Almost  all  sonnets  are  addressed,  in  the  first  place,  rather  to 
professionals  and  amateurs  in  verse-making  than  to  the  general 
world  of  readers.  Mr.  Bossetti's  had  sufficient  strangeness  of 
thought,  and  sufficient  technical  mastery,  to  win  many  admirers, 
some  of  whom,  are  now  estranged.  His  sonnets,  with  all  their 
Italian  qualities,  can  never  compete  in  universal  charm  with  those 
of  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  yet  they  are  pro- 
bably, with  Mr.  Tennyson's,  the  best  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  acknowledged  poets  of  our  period.  Sonnets  are  abundant, 
of  course,  in  writings  not  so  generally  known,  but  it  will  be 
admitted,  we  think,  that  the  more  prominent  singers  of  the  Victorian 
age  have  either  neglected  or  strangely  failed  to  succeed  in  the 
sonnet — a  form  of  verse  which  seems  exactly  suited  to  their  genius. 
This  only  proves  the  difficulty  of  reasoning  from  analogy  in  the 
history  of  literature. 


OLD  CLOTHESMEN. 

\  SOCIAL  problem  which  always  puzzles  us  is  that  of  the 
XjL  motives  which  induce  men  to  betake  themselves  to  dis- 
agreeable or  unsavoury  callings.  No  doubt  the  impecunious  must 
live  somehow,  and  the  Old  World  is  overcrowded.  But  then  there 
seems  no  especial  reason  why  any  particular  person,  when 
making  his  start  in  life,  should  choose,  for  instance,  to  be  a  stoker  in 
a  seagoing  steamer,  or  to  carry  a  scavenger's  shovel  in  place  of  a 
bricklayer's  hod.  We  suspect,  however,  that  sentiments  trans- 
mitted by  descent  go  for  a  good  deal  in  the  matter,  and  that 
certain  families  turn  to  certain  trades  either  from  hereditary 
instinct  or  from  force  of  paternal  example.  The  child,  as  he  gets 
beyond  the  toddling  stage,  dreams  fondly  of  treading  in  his 
father's  footsteps;  and,  by  the  time  he  is  strong  enough  for  an 
apprenticeship,  has  come  to  the  conviction  that  his  father's  line  is 
the  one  he  must  follow.  So  in  France  the  Auvergnats,  and  in 
Spain  the  Gallengans,  furnish  all  the  water-carriers  to  Paris  and 
Madrid.  So  the  Savoyards  and  natives  of  the  Engadine  supply 
pastrycooks  and  sugar-bakers  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  while  the 
men  of  the  Abruzzi,  descending  in  gangs  from  their  mountains, 
appear  honestly  to  believe  that  there  33  melody  in  their 
bagpipes,  and  vie  with  l'iedmontese  organ-grinders  in  driving 
peaceable  Londoners  to  exasperation.  But  nowhere  perhaps  do  the 
proclivities  of  race  come  out  so  distinctly  as  in  the  vocation  of 
the  old-clothes  dealers.  The  Hebrews  scattered  abroad  over  Eu- 
rope, from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
from  the  wharves  of  Hamburg  to  the  mole  of  Naples,  have  marked 
it  specially  for  their  own.  Go  where  you  will  into  the  Jews' 
quarter,  in  a  Iloundsditch,  iu  an  Italian  Ghetto,  or  a  German 
Judengasse,  you  become  conscious  of  the  scent  of  fusty  raiment, 
blended  with  the  rancid  fragrance  of  fried  fish.  No  wonder. 
The  front  of  each  second  house  is  festooned  with  tapestries  of  coats 
and  female  dresses  ;  while  beneath  are  ranged  in  rows  all  varieties 
of  boots  and  shoes,  from  the  vamped-up  Hessians  and  Wellingtons 
down  to  the  faded  white  satin  slipper.    The  genius  of  the  born 


artist  will  expand  itself  in  the  most  uncongenial  atmosphere  ;  and. 
the  soul  of  the  keen-eyed  occupant  of  the  establishment  is 
evidently  gladdened  by  the  spectacle  of  his  own  sesthetical 
handiwork.  When  he  is  not  reposing  on  the  threshold,  or 
reclining  in  meditative  mood  against  the  door-post,  under 
the  ample  draperies  of  some  mantle  or  capote,  he  is  sauntering 
out  across  the  pavement  for  a  broader  appreciation  of  the 
effects.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  prosaic  pecuniary  con- 
siderations have  not  their  share  in  inspiring  his  complacent  admi- 
ration. Each  coat  or  vest,  or  pair  of  revived  continuations, 
represents,  or  ought  to  represent,  a  satisfactory  bargain ;  and, 
when  the  time  arrives  for  disposing  of  the  article,  it  should 
leave  a  substantial  profit  behind  it.  In  any  case,  it  infers  that 
sharp  contest  of  wits  over  the  terms  of  a  higgling  transfer 
which  is  the  very  salt  and  excitement  of  petty  commerce.  But 
though  the  dealer  in  second-hand  slops  may  be  a  practically- 
minded  man,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  him  blind  to  the  aesthetic 
aspects  of  his  shop  front.  Though  he  lives  now,  as  his  ancestors 
may  have  lived  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  midst  of  strange 
peoples  of  phlegmatic  minds  and  under  the  depressing  shadows  of 
a  Western  cloudland,  yet  he  is  come  himself  from  the  climes  o£ 
the  East,  and  has  preserved  something  of  Oriental  tastes  and 
fancy.  To  those  inborn  graces  of  imaginative  thought  are  due  the 
artistic  distribution  of  garments  which,  though  individually  they 
may  be  simple  enough  in  cut,  yet  swell  and  fall  in  waving  beauty 
lines  as  they  hang  heaped  one  over  another  on  the  rusty  nails. 
Nor  is  the  light  of  colour  lacking  altogether,  though  sable  of 
course  is  the  predominant  hue.  Here  and  there  is  the  resplendent 
scarlet  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  or  the  more  brilliant  fancy  tints 
of  some  still  more  superb  uniform  which,  displayed  on  the  shoulders 
and  limbs  of  some  stalwart  footman,  has  lit  up  the  entrance-hall, 
of  a  West-end  mansion.  And  there  is  bullion  as  well  in  the  shape  of 
epaulettes,  lace,  and  buttons,  which  would  sparkle,  tarnished  as  it 
is,  did  the  sun  ever  succeed  in  reaching  it. 

We  know  that  these  establishments  must  do  a  considerable 
business,  as  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  respectable  lower 
classes  must  always  dress  themselves  in  cast-off  apparel.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  master  of  the  place  almost 
invariably  appears  to  have  time  upon  his  hands.  We  take  the 
probable  explanation  to  be,  that  his  customers  generally  wait 
upon  him  at  hours  when  the  chance  wanderer  is  least  likely 
to  penetrate  into  the  quarter.  Working  people  go  before  or 
after  their  working  hours ;  while  the  shabby  genteel  who  have 
seen  better  days  prefer  to  do  that  kind  of  dealing  under  cover 
of  the  dusk,  though  the  doubtful  light  of  the  smoky  gas-burners 
must  be  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchant  in  the  bargain. 
But  when  a  customer  does  drop  into  the  premises  at  high 
noon,  see  how  the  proprietor  wakens  up  to  activity.  Drop  in, 
we  say ;  but  more  often  than  not  the  customer  is  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  eloquent  appeals  which  are  enforced  by 
action.  As  his  eyes  have  gone  roving  from  side  to 
side  of  the  lane,  each  movement  has  been  anxiously  watched  by 
half  a  dozen  hungry  competitors.  "  Walk  into  my  parlour, 
said  the  spider  to  the  fly,"  is  the  sentiment  of  all  those  worthy 
gentlemen,  more  or  less  forcibly  or  feelingly  expressed.  At  length, 
after  driving  to  the  verge  of  desperation  several  honest  dealers 
who  dare  not  move  many  steps  from  their  doors,  the  hesitating, 
lounger  is  finally  stopped.  He  yields  to  an  eloquent  clutch  at  his 
coat  sleeve,  and  decides  to  go  in  for  the  preliminaries  to  a  deal. 
On  learning  his  wants,  the  merchant  takes  his  measure  with  the  eye 
of  talent  chastened  by  experience,  and  makes  a  dash  at  the  particular 
coat  or  pair  of  pantaloons  which,  as  he  swears  beforehand,  ought 
to  fit  to  a  nicety.  The  bargain  may  be  broken  off,  after  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  breath  and  an  excess  of  violent  and  angry  gesti- 
culation. In  any  case,  it  is  long  before  the  transfer  is  effected.  If 
the  customer  hesitated  provokingly  before  coming  to  a  stop,  the  dealer 
is  at  least  as  backward  in  boldly  naming  his  price.  An  anxious 
struggle  is  going  on  in  his  soul ;  for,  on  the  one  side,  he  may  over- 
shoot the  mark,  and  scare  away  the  inteiioeutor  to  an  opposition* 
shop  ;  on  the  other,  he  may  lay  up  for  himself  unavailing  regrets  by 
asking  a  sum  that  is  easily  conceded.  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty 
he  decides  upon  a  middle  course,  and  puts  his  demand  in  a  tentative 
tone  which  shows  that  he  is  fully  prepared  to  be  beaten  down.  In 
fact,  a  sale  could  hardly  give  him  satisfaction  unless  it  resolved  itself 
into  a  higgle  and  a  wrangle  ;  for  he  has  the  habits  and  likings  of 
those  Oriental  traders  who  sit  cross-legged  upon  their  shop-boards 
in  the  bazaars  of  the  East,  consuming  unlimited  coffee  and  tobacco 
over  a  negotiation.  And  the  client,  when  he  has  consented  to. 
terms  and  counted  out  the  money,  must  feel  that  he  has  more 
or  less  put  into  a  lottery.  No  doubt  he  has  tried  the  texture  by 
rubbing  and  twitching  at  it,  and  closely  scanned  the  stitching  of 
the  seams,  and  peered  into  the  dye.  But  we  imagine  that  there 
are  as  many  tricks  in  the  old  clothes  trade  as  in  most,  and  that  a 
coat  and  waistcoat  may  be  got  up  for  sale  as  cleverly  as  a  horse  or 
an  "  ancient  master."  The  stout-seeming  woollen  fabric  may  turn 
out  to  be  shoddy ;  and  the  glossy  black,  which  made  the  surtout  of 
broadcloth  seem  fit  for  a  dean  or  a  fashionable  doctor,  may  change, 
through  shades  of  purple,  to  rusty  brown,  with  very  slight  wear 
and  exposure. 

Disposing  of  these  second-hand  wares  is  only  one  branch  of  the 
business.  The  stores  must  be  accumulated  from  remote  regions  of 
more  or  less  respectability  and  fashion,  whose  denizens  have  but  the 
vaguest  notions  of  the  geography  of  Petticoat  Lane.  The  master 
of  the  place  or  his  assistants — probably  the  junior  members  of  the 
family — go  out  on  their  daily  quest.  Who  does  not  know  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  old  clothesman,  respectably  attired  himself, 
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r.s  ho  nmv  well  be,  considering  the  wide  range  of  tho  wardrobes 
from  which  ho  may  pick  or  choose  ?  You  see  him  moving  along 
the  pti  \  ement  at  what  one  might  call  a  lively  crawl,  for  though  hi* 
pace  is  necessarily  slow,  his  every  faculty  is  on  tho  nlert._  No 
district  is  too  highly  exalted  for  him  ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  tho  higher 
spheres  of  society  that  ho  dues  tho  most  prolitablo  strokes  of  busi- 
ness, for  tho  servants  in  wealthy  families  como  in  for  tho  clothes 
ofthoir  masters.  Yot  ho  docs  not  mako  so  good  a  thing-  of  it  as 
might  he  expected,  for  valets  and  ladies'-maids  of  extravagant 
habits  got  to  know  pretty  well  tho  market  value  of  tho  articles 
they  vend  ;  they  becoino  as  sharp  over  bargains  as  tho  Jows  them- 
selves; and  there  is  a  brisk  competition  for  their  favours  among 
tho  gentlemen  of  the  blue  bags.  There  the  merchant  comes,  sticking 
closo  to  the  area  railings,  casting  an  occasional  glance  up  to 
tho  windows  on  cither  side,  now  and  again  breathing  a  hoarse 
whisper  confidentially  into  the  ear  of  some Jldnem:  And  ever  and 
anon  ho  utters  that  distinct  though  subdued  "  Old  clo'  "  which 
gives  warning  of  his  passago  like  tho  bell  of  tho  muffin-man.  Now 
he  stands,  nodding  insinuatingly  through  the  railings  ;  it  is  clear 
that  his  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  have  met  with  an  encouraging 
response,  and  speedily  tho  spring  is  touched  from  below,  the  gate 
slips  open,  and  he  disappears  down  tho  steps.  When  he  emerges 
his  bag  is  moro  bloated  than  before,  and  there  is  an  agree- 
able smilo  about  the  corners  of  his  lips  indicative  of  a  fortunate 
achievement  in  business.  As  the  day  draws  on,  and  the  bag  gets 
bulkier  and  heavier,  his  heart  grows  lighter  ;  and  there  is  the  sense 
of  satisfaction  expressed  in  his  carriage,  if  his  step  becomes  less 
elastic.  "When  he  has  shot  out  the  contents  for  inspection  and 
admiration  in  his  dingy  back-parlour,  he  can  sit  down  to  his  supper 
with  a  light  heart. 

An  ingenious  writer  might  hunt  out  themes  for  innumer- 
able romances  from  those  dingy  museums  of  musty  garments. 
Balzac,  for  example,  might  have  found  more  suggestiveness  in 
them  thau  in  the  gorgeous  "  properties"  with  which  he  heaped 
his  apartments  when  writing  some  of  his  most  fantastic  stories. 
The  many-piled  black  velvets  worn  by  Royalty  must  sink  to 
that  level  sooner  or  later,  passing  through  heaven  knows  what 
strange  transformations  on  the  way.  That  brocaded  silk,  though 
now  dyed  and  shaped  out  of  knowledge,  throbbed  over  the 
bosom  of  some  high-born  beauty  when  advances  were  made  to 
her  that  were  pregnant  with  her  fate.  Those  kerseymeres  formed 
part  of  the  Court  suit  of  some  great  Minister,  and  that  ermine  now 
cut  down  for  a  muff  showed  originally  on  the  robes  of  a  learned  Lord 
Chancellor.  And  a  projios  of  ermines  and  velvet,  we  may  observe 
that  it  is  in  the  cold  of  the  North  or  in  the  splendour  of  the 
East  that  the  romance  of  vestments  becomes  most  suggestive; 
partly  because,  being  more  durable,  they  survive  through  a  longer 
course  of  vicissitudes,  but  also  because  there  the  reign  of  law 
gives  place  so  often  to  the  excesses  of  authority,  and  consequently 
to  the  violence  of  the  reaction  they  provoke.  Conspiracies  having 
bloodshed  for  their  object  are  common,  and  political  murders 
by  authority  still  more  frequent.  If  the  rich  stuffs  could 
speak  that  are  exposed  in  the  vaulted  bazaars  of  Stam- 
boul,  they  might  betray  strange  records  of  Palace  secrets. 
Were  there  no  other  cause  for  it,  there  must  generally  be 
a  certain  mysterious  horror  about  these  stuffs,  because  they 
may  contain  the  germs  of  the  plague  or  of  some  scarcely  less 
deadly  contagious  disorder.  The  Eastern,  who  is  a  fatalist  by 
feeling  as  by  religion,  has  assuredly  never  dreamed  of  ventilating 
or  disinfecting  them.  The  chapman  who  bought  them,  being 
equally  resigned  to  his  destiny,  asked  no  questions,  and  troubled 
himself  about  no  precautions.  Since  then,  folded  aside  on  the 
shelves  of  a  windowless  and  sunless  cavern  of  stone,  they  have 
never  seen  the  light ;  and  for  ourselves,  though  little  given  to 
morbid  apprehensions,  we  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  buy  them 
at  any  price.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question",  by  the  way,  that 
similar  objections  may  possibly  apply  to  dealings  with  the  old 
clothes'  merchants  of  Western  cities ;  and  perhaps  we  might  trace 
the  elements  of  tragedy  in  the  consequences  of  many  an  "  extra- 
ordinary bargain,"  when  the  introduction  of  apiece  of  second-hand 
clothing  to  a  household  has  heralded  the  arrival  of  the  doctor 
and  the  undertaker. 


LAKE  SERBONIS. 

ON  several  occasions  we  have  mentioned  the  difficult  problems 
presented  by  the  question  of  the  Exodus.  There  are,  as 
every  one  knows  now,  two  different  theories  on  the  subject — that 
is  to  say,  all  the  theories,  and  they  are  many,  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  schools.  One  party  maintains  that  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez — as  to  how  far  north  or  south 
almost  all  authorities  differ.  Another  party  maintains  that  not 
the  Red  Sea,  but  a  branch  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  the  sea 
crossed.    This  latter  theory  was  originated  many  years  ago  by 

Svbleidei1'  aud' in  spite  of  the  suPPort  of  Richter,  had  been  almost 
abandoned  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  who  published 
a  tract  on  the  subject  accompanied  by  a  map,  and  read  a  paper  at 
the  Oriental  Congress  in  London  in  1874,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
startled  his  hearers.  When  the  paper  was  subsequently  published 
it  was  found  that  Dr.  Brugsch  had  withdrawn  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  statements  and  modified  his  theory ;  but  enough 
remained  to  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  opinion 
of  persons  interested.  His  position  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows.    The  Israelites,  fleeing  from  Zoan,  which  Dr.  Brugsch 


identifies  with  San,  the  ancient  Tanis,  left  Kgypt  by  a  narrow 
tongue  nl'  land,  which  was  hounded  mi  llm  north  l.y  tho  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  south  l>y  a  lagoon  of  weeds,  which  In:  identifies 
with  Lake  Serbonis.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  before  promul- 
gating such  a  view,  Dr.  Brugsch  would  have  been  at  the  trouble 
of  visiting  tho  spot  and  seeing  for  himself  whether  such  a  passage 
would  bo  feasible.  No  such  visit  on  his  part,  nor,  so  far  as  wo  aro 
ftware,  on  the  part  of  any  geographer,  has  been  made  in  recent 
times  to  tho  locality  in  question,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Grovillo  Chester,  at  the  instance  and  with  tho  assistance  of  tho 
directors  of  tho  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  to  traverse  tho  whole 
of  tho  proposed  route,  and  by  tho  information  which  ho  has 
brought  back  to  settle  the  question  as  far  as  it  can  be  settled  after 
tin;  lapso  of  so  many  ages.  His  conclusion  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  The  Israelites  cannot  have  marched  along  this  tongue, 
for  tho  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  mainland  at 
the  eastern  end,  but  is  interrupted  by  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Chester's  journey  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  and  his  account  of  it  is  published  in  the  current  quarterly 
statement  of  the  Palestine  Fund.  Mr.  Chester  has  himself,  he 
says,  no  particular  theory  to  advocate  with  regard  to  the  Exodus ; 
all  the  theories  before  the  public  present,  in  hi3  opinion, 
difficulties  almost  insuperable.  He  objects  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "  Red  Sea,"  borrowed,  as  he  observes,  by  the  translators 
of  the  Authorized  Version  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew 
term  Jam  Suf  is  usually  translated  by  modern  scholars  to  mean  a 
"  sea  of  weeds,"  and  Dr.  Brugsch  speaks  expressly  of  the  Lake 
Serbonis  as  a  weedy  sea.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Chester  has  found 
that  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Serbonis  are  salt,  and  as  devoid 
of  lacustrine  vegetation  as  the  Dead  Sea  itself.  Mr.  Chester 
began  his  journey  by  proceeding  from  Cairo  to  San,  which  is  un- 
questionably the  Zoan  of  Scripture.  He  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  remains  to  be  seen  there.  The  site  of  this  great 
city  he  describes  as  covered  with  an  "  avalanche  of  immense 
stones,"  the  remains  of  the  mighty  temples  and  "  store-houses  " 
which  the  oppressed  Israelites  helped  to  build.  Passing  eastward 
from  San  to  Tel-Dephneh,  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  as  the  Ohetam 
of  the  monuments  and  the  Etham  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  he 
crossed  the  Suez  Canal  at  El  Kantara,  and  sought  for  the  site  of 
Migdol.  Here  he  fell  in  with  an  intelligent  Arab,  who  accom- 
panied him  during  the  rest  of  his  journey,  and  who  displayed  a 
considerable  amount  of  local  knowledge.  Strange  to  say,  he 
asserted  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  Tel-es-Samut,  which  Dr. 
Brugsch  names  as  the  site  of  Migdol.  Mr.  Chester,  however, 
found  a  Tel,  or  mound,  called  by  the  Arabs  Habooa,  which 
answers  to  the  Samut  of  the  map.  Next,  striking  north,  he  visited 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Pelusium,  which  used  to  be  called 
the  "  key  of  Egypt,"  and  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
Pompey's  death.  He  found  them  situated  in  a  vast  marsh,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  mounds  and  the  traces  of  some  fortifications. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  named,  respectively,  the  Mound 
of  Gold  and  the  Mound  of  Silver.  The  latter  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  marsh,  in  spite  of  which  Mr.  Chester  waded  across,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  standing  at  last  upon  the  summit.  The 
difficulty  of  proceeding  was  great,  the  surface  of  the  marsh,  which 
extends  for  miles,  was  covered  with  drifting  sand,  and  with  not 
only  an  efflorescence,  but  with  long  crystals  of  brown  salt,  through 
which,  as  through  a  cake,  the  feet  went  down  into  a  greasy 
mud,  of  which  large  masses  adhered  to  the  boots  each  time 
they  were  withdrawn.  When  Mr.  Chester  was  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  his  goal  further  progress  seemed  impossible, 
and  the  enterprise  had  nearly  been  given  up ;  but  as  the 
difficulties  of  returning  were  as  great  as  going  forward,  he  per- 
severed, and  succeeded  at  last.  The  top  of  the  Tel  commands  a 
view  of  the  sea,  breaking  on  a  sandy  beach  beyond  a  swamp,  about 
three  miles  distant.  The  desolation  was  complete  and  awful. 
There  was  no  fresh  water,  no  sign,  and  indeed  no  possibility, 
of  human  habitation.  Night  fell  before  the  traveller  reached 
his  tent.  Next  morning  he  set  out  for  the  supposed  site  of 
Pihahiroth.  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  he  reached 
the  open  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  pursued  an 
eastward  course  along  the  beach,  making  for  a  low  headland 
called  by  the  Arabs  Gelse  flendeyeh,  a  sandhill  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, its  sea-front  defended  by  massive  walls  and  towers  of  hewn 
limestone.  Ascending  to  the  top,  he  found  himself  at  the  "  en- 
trance of  the  gulfs  " — the  Pi-ha-Chiroth  of  the  papyri,  as  cited  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  in  accounting  for  the  name,  which  has  in  truth  a 
thoroughly  Egyptian  sound.  Looking  eastward  from  the  head- 
land, he  saw,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
with  the  Mediterranean  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  great  Lake 
Serbonis  on  the  right,  "  upon  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  lew 
desert  hills  shimmered  iu  the  heat  and  mirage."  Identifying  this 
strip  of  land  with  that  represented  in  Dr.  Brugsch *s  map  as  form- 
ing a  kind  of  bridge  from  Egypt  into  Palestine,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  an  isthmus  connecting  it  at  Mount  Casius  with  the 
mainland,  he  descended,  and  commenced  his  journey  between  the 
sea  and  the  lake.  "  Little  did  I  then  imagine,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  whole  course  of  my  route  would  be  altered  by  that  Isthmus 
being  a  mere  creature  of  the  learned  Doctor's  imagination,  and 
having  no  existence  in  fact !  " 

Mr.  Chester  travelled  till  nightfall  along  this  narrow  strip,  and 
pitched  his  tent  at  a  distance  of  eighty  paces  from  the  sea  and  two 
hundred  from  the  lake.  Abo.ut  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  a  noise,  and  found  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and 
a  furious  tempest  threatened  to  sweep  h'13  tent  away.  Goin"-  out 
at  daybreak,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  "the  sea  had^seen 
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that  and  fled."  It  was  now  dead  calm,  and  the  sea  had 
retired  no  less  than  twenty-six  paces  from  the  point  which  it 
had  reached  the  night  before.  On  this  Mr.  Chester  observes  that, 
presuming  other  parts  of  Dr.  Brugsch's  theory  to  be  correct, 
one  might  admit  that  supposing  the  sea,  driven  by  a  strong  north 
wind,  were  breaking  over  the  beach  into  Lake  Serbonis,  the  water 
would  be  driven  back  or  divided  by  a  south  or  south-east  wind, 
and  a  track  between  the  two  waters  might  then  be  poetically  de- 
scribed as  having  a  wall  upon  either  hand.  The  wind  returning 
to  the  north  would  drive  the  sea  over  the  narrow  belt  of  land  and 
sweep  the  passers  by  towards  the  lake,  where,  in  the  quicksands, 
men,  horses,  and  chariots  would  speedily  be  engulfed.  It  was 
probably  near  this  spot  that  the  Persians  under  Artaxerxes  were 
destroyed.  Mr.  Chester  was  unable  to  get  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  the  water  of  the  lake  owing  to  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  soil.  During  the  day  he  arrived  at  the  cape  identified  as 
Mount  Casius,  and  his  fellow-traveller  informed  him  that,  on  some 
occasions  the  Mediterranean  joins  the  lake  and  makes  this  moun- 
tain into  an  island.  Dr.  Brugsch  makes  Mount  Casius  the  Baal- 
zephon  of  Scripture.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  was  startling. 
Dr.  Brugsch,  says  Mr.  Chester,  connects  the  mainland  with  Mount 
Casius  by  an  isthmus  of  desert, which  he  colours  yellow  to  repre- 
sent sand,  and  shades  with  black  to  represent  hills."  But  the  lake 
at  this  point  is  wide,  and  there  is  no  such  isthmus. 

Relying  upon  this  map,  he  had  intended  to  cross  from  Mount 
Casius  to  the  main  land,  and  could  not  imagine  why  the  Arabs 
had  pronounced  the  route  impossible.  He  camped  another  night 
on  the  narrow  strip  of  beach,  and  starting  next  morning  in  good 
time,  arrived  after  a  march  of  five  hours  and  a  half  at  the  spot 
where  a  channel  connects  the  lake  with  the  sea.  The  sea-water 
was  running  through  the  channel  like  a  mill-race.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  silted  up,  and  the  Arabs,  who  live  by  fishing  in  the 
lake,  re-opened  it  with  great  labour.  For  some  miles  before  it 
is  reached,  the  strip  of  beach  is  not  more  than  fifty  feet  wide. 
The  passage  of  an  army  by  such  a  route  is  obviously  impossible. 
Mr.  Chester  crossed  with  his  baggage  and  water  jars  in  a  little 
boat,  which  only  held  two  persons  at  a  time.  The  camels  were 
driven  into  the  sea,  and  made  to  swim.  "  The  scene  with  these 
ungainly  animals  amongst  the  waves  with  the  naked  Arabs 
screaming  and  splashing  around  them,  was  a  very  strange  one, 
and  I  certainly  never  expected  to  see  ships  of  the  desert  taking  to 
the  sea."  The  crossing  was  at  length  effected,  and  Mr.  Chester 
found  himself  with  great  satisfaction  upon  terra  firma.  A  few 
days  later  he  reached  Gaza,  and  eventually  Jerusalem.  The 
route  he  had  taken  is  undoubtedly  shorter  than  the  more  usual 
way  across  "  the  short  desert  "  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  But 
the  scarcity  of  water,  the  danger  of  encamping  on  an  open  beach 
between  lake  and  sea,  and  the  chances  of  the  ferry,  when  reached, 
being  impassable  through  rough  weather,  makes  it  practically 
useless.  None  of  the  Arabs  who  accompanied  Mr.  Chester,  except 
two,  had  ever  traversed  this  strip. 


THE  THEATRES. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  Lyceum  closed  until  September,  the  final 
night  of  the  season  being  appropriately  devoted  to  the 
manager's  benefit.  On  this  occasion  the  play  of  Charles  I.,  which 
seems  to  be  still  attractive  in  spite  of  its  many  faults  of  construction 
and  writing,  and  of  its  ludicrous  unlikenessto  the  period  of  which 
it  affects  to  convey  some  notion,  was  given,  and  was  followed 
by  a  mixed  entertainment  in  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  his  son  Mr. 
Herbert  Reeves,  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Toole  and 
Mr.  Irving  all  took  part.  The  performance  of  Charles  I.  was 
marked,  as  far  as  the  acting  was  concerned,  by  many  excellences 
and  by  one  grave  blot.  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  acting  of  the  Queen 
has  gained  both  in  breadth  and  delicacy  since  she  first  took  the 
part;  and  her  playing  in  the  parting  scene  had  an  irresistible 
tenderness  and  pathos.  Mr.  Irving's  make-up  seemed  to  us  less 
good  than  it  used  to  be ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  elocution  and 
articulation  had  distinctly  improved  and  there  was  a  certain 
dignity  of  restraint  in  his  performance  which  made  one  almost 
forget  the  outrageous  behaviour  attributed  by  Mr.  Wills  to  the 
King  in  the  puerile  scene  between  Charles  and  Cromwell — a  scene 
in  which  the  two  most  prominent  figures  of  the  time  are  perhaps 
more  grossly  misrepresented  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  even  in 
history.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  more  astound- 
ing invention  of  the  writer,  Cromwell's  blundering  offer  to  accept 
a  bribe,  or  the  King's  gross  rudeDess.  Mr.  Irving  in  giving  interest 
to  this  monstrous  scene  performs  a  remarkable  feat.  The  purely 
pathetic  passages  of  the  play,  and  the  scene  in  which  be  delivers 
up  his  sword  to  Cromwell,  he  has  perhaps  never  given  better  than 
he  did  on  Saturday  last.  At  no  point  did  he  receive  any  help 
from  the  acting  of  Mr.  Forrester,  whose  Cromwell  was  a  perform- 
ance of  singular  dulness.  Absurd  as  the  part  is,  it  yet  gives,  as 
both  the  late  Mr.  Belmore  and  Mr.  Clayton  proved,  some  opportu- 
nities for  acting,  which  Mr.  Forrester  entirely  missed.  Mr.  I'inero 
played  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Mr.  Forrester's  old  part,  with 
discretion  and  feeling,  and  spoke  his  lines  remarkably  well. 

In  the  medley  of  songs  and  recitations  which  followed  the  play, 
the  most  striking  feature  in  some  respects  was  Miss  Ellen  Terry's 
recitation  of  "  Monk  "  Lewis's  so-called  poem,  "  The  Captive."  It 
is  somewhat  the  fashion  now  to  dismiss  the  author  of  The  Monk 
as  an  entirely  worthless  writer,  and  certainly  he  produced  some 
curiously  contemptible  work.    But  he  had  considerable  invention 


and  skill  of  a  certain  kind,  of  which  The  Bravo  of  Venice  (a  story 
which  is  not  open  to  the  same  very  grave  objections  as  The  Monk) 
is  a  good  instance.  In  this  tale  one  astonishing  adventure  follows 
upon  another  with  pleasing  rapidity,  and  the  final  disentangling  of 
the  plot  and  discovery  that  the  dreaded  and  execrated  Abellino  is 
none  other  than  the  high-born  and  chivalrous  Flodoardo,  who  has 
assumed  his  disguise  with  the  best  intentions  and  the  best  results, 
is  capitally  managed.  Indeed  The  Bravo  of  Venice,  which,  when 
it  first  came  out,  must  have  seemed  a  strikingly  original  story, 
may  be  called  the  prototype  of  the  whole  school  of  modern  fiction 
of  which  Gaboriau  was  the  master.  The  fact,  however,  that  Lewis 
could  write  so  clever  and  admirably  constructed  a  story  as  The  Bravo 
of  V mice  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  some  extraordinarily 
silly  plays,  or  from  producing  much  verse  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  title  of  poetry.  Like  Eugene  Sue,  when  he  wished  to  be 
thrilling,  he  relied  upon  extravagant  descriptions  of  physical  horror, 
and  in  "  The  Captive,"  which,  as  has  been  said,  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
recited  on  Saturday  last,  he  outdid  himself.  The  idea,  that  of  a 
sane  lady  imprisoned  by  her  husband  as  a  madwoman,  surrounded 
by  all  the  horrors  which  used  to  belong  to  madhouses,  and  at  last 
actually  losing  her  reason  under  their  influence,  is  appalling  enough, 
but  is  neither  impossible  nor  unpoetical  in  itself.  Treated  as  it  is 
by  "  Monk  "  Lewis,  the  "  poem  "  is  a  mixture  of  repulsiveness 
and  childish  folly.  Yet  so  admirable,  so  full  of  tragic  feeling,  of 
skill  in  varied  intonation,  of  art  to  make  one  forget  while  one 
listened  to  the  silliness  of  the  writer's  words  in  the  emotion  with 
which  she  charged  them,  was  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  recitation  of  this 
production,  that  one  could  hardly  regret  that  such  rubbish  had 
been  chosen  for  her  to  recite.  The  very  striking  effect  produced 
was  due  entirely  to  her  understanding  of  an  idea  with  which 
Lewis  was  utterly  unfit  to  cope,  and  her  triumph  over  the 
versifier's  follies  gave  more  complete  assurance  of  her  tragic  capa- 
bilities than  might  have  been  found  in  a  performance  in  which  the 
actress  owed  something  to  the  author.  The  representation  is  not 
one  which,  even  in  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  hands,  can  be  called 
attractive,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  seen  it,  if  only  because  it 
confirms  an  opinion  which  we  expressed  some  time  ago,  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  parts  in  the  poetic  drama  outside  Miss  Terry's 
range.  To  our  thinking,  her  performance  of  Lady  Macbeth  would 
be  singularly  fine.  She  has  long  given  proof  of  her  capacity  for 
the  few  tender  passages  which  exist  in  the  character — too  often  re- 
presented as  a  mere  ferocious  virago — and  few  who  witnessed  her 
representation  of  "  The  Captive "  will  doubt  her  ability  to  deal 
with  its  sterner  and  more  tragic  sides. 

In  contrast  to  "  The  Captive "  was  the  skilful  and  brightly 
humorous  reading  of  Major  Namby  by  Mrs.  Bancroft,  of  whom 
Mr.  Irving  gracefully  said  in  his  closing  speech  that  she  carried 
sunshine  wherever  she  went,  and  the  unforced  fun  of  Mr.  Toole's 
well-known  sketch,  "  Trying  a  Magistrate."  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
sang  "  Tom  Bowling  "  and  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay  "  as  he  alone  of 
living  singers  can  sing  them.  We  have  heard  from  those  who 
remember  Braham's  delivery  of  the  last-named  song  that  they 
prefer  Mr.  Sims  Reeves's,  and  it  is  added  that  Braham  never  at- 
tempted the  daring  effect  of  the  cheer  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
introduces.  The  occasion  was  further  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves,  who  sang  "  Disperso  il  crin  "  (JJEtoile  du 
Nord),  and  Mr.  Co  wen's  pretty  song,  "Jessie,"  with  perfect  taste 
and  style.  The  manager  himself  gave  his  well-known  and  always 
attractive  recitation  of  Eugene  Aram.  The  only  suggestion  we 
would  make  to  him  for  the  future  is  that  the  miscellaneous  enter- 
tainment, attractive  as  it  was,  was  perhaps  a  trifle  too  long. 

Mr.  Hollingshead's  idea  of  following  the  French  season  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  with  an  American  season,  seems  to  us  excellent ; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  first,  that  for  various  reasons  which, 
need  not  now  be  discussed,  the  Palais  Royal  Company  proved  less 
attractive  to  English  playgoers  than  might  have  been  hoped,  and 
secondly,  that  the  American  season  has  opened  with  a  play  unworthy 
of  the  actor  upon  whom  it  depends.  Some  six  years  ago  Mr.  "  Mark 
Twain"  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Warner,  an  extravagantly 
incoherent  and  aimless  novel,  called  The  Gilded  Age,  in  which  the 
character  of  Colonel  Eschol  Sellers — a  not  unhappy  compound  of 
Micawber  and  Charles  Lamb's  Captain  Jackson — was  a  more  or 
less  redeeming  feature.  The  novel  was  afterwards  turned  into  a 
play,  which  was  even  more  undramatic  than  the  story  from  which 
it  was  taken,  and  which  was  not  only  saved  from  failure,  but  it 
would  seem  actually  attained  success,  in  consequence  of  the  excel- 
lent acting  of  Mr.  Raymond,  who  played  Colonel  Sellers,  a  part 
which  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  piece  as  Lord 
Dundreary  has  to  do  with  that  of  The  American  Cousin.  It  would 
be  rash  to  say  of  any  play  that  it  is  the  worst  that  ever 
has  been  or  will  be  produced  at  a  theatre  of  which  the 
manager  is  thoroughly  up  to  his  business  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  approaching  Colonel  Sellers  in  dramatic  absurdity  and 
feebleness  has  been  seen  during  recent  years  at  the  Gaiety.  We 
have  suggested  a  resemblance  in  one  point  between  this  play, 
which  is  the  vehicle  for  Mr.  Raymond's  impersonation  of  Sellers, 
and  The  American  Cousin,  which  became  the  vehicle  for  Mx. 
Sothern's  Lord  Dundreary.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  however,  whatever 
faults  might  be  found  with  his  plays,  had  the  art  of  stage  con- 
struction at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  even  when  the  action  of 
The  American  Cousin  is  cut  down  to  make  way  for  a  cha- 
racter which  Mr.  Sothern's  invention  raised  from  nullity  to 
importance,  yet  there  is  an  intelligible  and  not  uninteresting  story 
running  through  the  piece.  The  proportions  of  the  play  are  dis- 
figured, but  it  retains  coherence.  Colonel  Sellers  is  without  pro- 
portion or  coherence,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  an  insult  to  the 
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momory  of  "  Monk  "  Lewis  to  any  Unit  this  plena  might  bo  com- 
pared to  a  version  of  The  Cattle  Spectre  in  which  the  strangely 
crude  incidents  wore  rotninod  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  lact 
that  the  only  attraction  of  the  piece  was  the  skill  of  the  actor  who 
played  the  jester.  People  who  have  not  heen  unhappy  enough  to 
read  The  Gilded  Age,  and  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
Mr.  Raymond  in  the  "dramatic  sketch"  founded  upon  it,  must,  if 
they  attempted  to  make  OUt  what  tho  pieco  meant,  have  had  what 
the  Americans  call  "  a  bad  time."  Why  tho  authors,  having  invented 
or  arranged  an  effective  character,  and  found  an  actor  who  coidd 
give  it  its  full  effect,  should  not  have  takon  tho  troublo  to  sur- 
round this  character  with  a  decent  framework  is  an  inscrutable 
problem.  The  fact  that  Colonel  Sellers,  as  it  stands,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  America  suggests  some  curious  reflections.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's acting  is,  ns  wo  have  hinted,  of  a  high  degree  of  merit ; 
but,  although  this  has  been  widely  recognized,  the  intrinsic  bad- 
ness of  tho  play  has  prevailed  in  London  over  the  attractiveness  of 
his  performance.  The  same  thing  has  happened  with  other 
American  plays,  among  them  Fritz,  a  ludicrous  hotch-potch,  for 
which  Mr.  Eiumctt's  talent  was  unable  to  secure  popularity. 
The  natural  conclusion  is  that  American  playgoers  are  more 
easily  satisfied  than  English  playgoers  in  the  matter  of  dramatic 
writing,  or  rather  perhaps  that  they  are  content,  for  the  sake  of 
one  good  piece  of  acting,  to  endure  an  amount  of  absurdity  and 
weariness  which  to  us  appears  intolerable.  The  conclusion  that 
good  acting  is  more  rare  in  America  than  here  would  seem  to  go 
hand-in-hand  with  this,  and  is  not  unsupported  by  other  facts. 

To  discuss  Colonel  Sellers  as  a  play  would  be,  as  may  bo 
guessed  from  what  has  been  said,  both  tedious  and  superfluous. 
It  resembles  Fritz  in  ending  with  an  utterly  ludicrous  scene 
in  court,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  scenes  are  popular 
with  American  audiences.  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
between  the  two.  In  Fritz  the  court-scene  is  intentionally  and 
essentially  farcical.  In  Colonel  Selleis  there  is,  or  is  supposed 
to  be,  a  serious  interest,  the  climax  of  which  is  the  iniquitous 
acquittal  by  a  jury  of  a  girl  who  has  murdered  a  man  who  has 
wronged  her.  But  whatever  shade  of  interest  might  attach  to  the 
impossible  working  of  a  story  which  does  very  little  credit  to  its 
author  is  subordinated  entirely  to  the  comic  interest  which  belongs 
to  Sellers.  In  short,  the  play  is  about  as  bad  as  a  play  can  be, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Raymond  has  not  appeared 
in  something  more  worthy  of  his  undoubted  talent.  To  his  acting- 
high  praise  may  be  safely  given.  He  has  caught  with  singular 
exactitude  the  manner  of  a  certain  type  of  American,  and  has 
imported  into  it  with  fine  discrimination  the  characteristics  rudely 
suggested  by  the  author  or  authors,  while  his  technical  skill  is 
remarkable.  Colonel  Sellers  is  thus  described  in  The  Gilded  Age 
by  one  who  has  suffered  from  his  love  of  speculation : — "  He's 
never  down-hearted — never  had  any  trouble  in  his  life — didn't 
know  it  if  he  had.  It's  always  sunrise  with  that  man,  and  tine 
and  blazing  at  that — never  gets  noon,  though — leaves  oil'  and 
rises  again.  Nobody  can  help  liking  the  creature,  he  means  so 
well — but  I  do  dread  to  come  across  him  again  ;  he  is 
bound  to  set  us  all  crazy  of  course."  These  characteristics 
are  admirably  caught  and  rendered  by  Mr.  Raymond,  in  voice, 
gesture,  and  movement  throughout  the  piece,  and  this  is  done 
with  a  commendable  freedom  from  exaggeration.  Perhaps  the 
best  and  purest  bit  of  comedy  acting  occurs  in  the  scene  when, 
having  invited  a  friend  to  dinner,  Sellers  finds  nothing  to  give  him 
but  turnips  and  water,  and  carries  off'  the  situation  with  the  same 
kind  of  air  which  made  Lamb  write  in  Captain  Jackson — 
0  Wine  we  had  none ;  nor,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  spirits ; 
but  the  sensation  of  wine  was  there.  .  .  At  every  meagre 
draught  a  toast  must  ensue,  or  a  song.  All  the  forms  of  good 
liquor  were  there,  with  none  of  the  effects  wanting."  In  saying 
that,  in  spite  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  with  which  the  scene 
in  Colonel  Sellers  is  written,  Mr.  Raymond's  broad  but  finished 
ttyle  of  acting  reminded  us  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  we  give 
him  high  praise.  Colonel  Sellers  is  followed  by  Buckstone's  clever 
and  vigorous  little  piece  Good  for  Nothing,  in  which  Miss 
Farren's  truthful  and  spirited  performance  of  Nan  is  very  well 
worth  seeing. 


RACING  AT  GOODWOOD. 

ALTHOUGH  the  week  during  which  the  late  Goodwood 
meeting  took  place  was  excessively  wet,  there  was  no  rain  to 
speak  of  during  the  races  except  on  "Friday.  Yet  the  roads  to 
the  racecourse  and  the  ground  immediately  around  the  enclosures 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  so  saturated  with  wet  during  a  race 
meeting  as  they  were  last  week.  Just  before  the  racing  began,  on 
the  first  day,  a  violent  tempest  deluged  the  crowds  of  people  who 
had  arrived  to  see  the  races,  and  there  was  a  hurried  scramble 
to  collect  and  shield  from  the  rain  the  tablecloths  and  eatables 
that  had  been  laid  out  for  al  fresco  luncheons.  On  Wednesday, 
although  the  weather  was  cloudy  and  chilly,  it  was  tolerably  fine, 
but  the  authorities  had  depended  too  much  upon  the  rain  super- 
seding the  watercarts,  for  clouds  of  dust  reminded  the  race-goers 
of  old  Goodwood  times.  It  is  seldom  that  heavier  rain  is  seen 
than  that  which  fell  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  and  many  parts 
of  the  roads  and  lanes  leading  to  the  course  were  perfect  swamps. 
There  were  broken  carriage  springs  ;  there  were  omnibuses  sticking 
in  the  mud;  and  there  were  pedestrians  wading,  ankle-deep,  in 
slush.    The  enclosures  themselves  were  covered  with  a  paste-like 


mud,  and  tho  slopes  were  dangciMii.-dy  slippery.  The  pleasure  of 
Wednesday's  racing  was  to  a  great  extent  spoiled  by  the  arrival  of 
tho  news  of  the  disaster  in  Afghanistan,  Altogether,  tho  lato 
Goodwood  meeting  can  scarcely  be  described  as  having  been  an 
unqualified  success.  Tho  attendance  was  very  good,  but  tho 
greater  proportion  of  tho  racing  was,  to  say  tho  least,  indifferent. 
Tho  two  first  races  were  mere  matches,  and  the  average  number 
of  horses  that  started  for  each  of  the  eight  races  on  the  opening 
day  was  loss  than  fivo.  With  tho  exception  of  the  Goodwood 
Stakes  and  tho  Richmond  Stakes,  the  racing  was  very  un- 
interesting. It  was  a  new  thing  to  run  tho  Goodwood  Stakes 
on  tho  opening  day.  A  strong  favourite  was  established  for 
this  race  in  Reveller,  a  four-year-old  colt  belonging  to  Mr. 
Jardine.  Ho  had  never  raced  until  he  was  three  years  old,  and 
then  his  career  had  been  anything  but  brilliant.  His  stable,  how- 
over,  was  considered  to  be  "  in  form,"  and  it  was  generally  re- 
ported that  his  trainer  had  great  confidence  in  his  chanco  of 
victory.  lie  was  by  no  means  overburdened  with  weight,  and  a 
very  moderate  three-year-old,  which  ran  in  the  race,  was  handi- 
capped within  4  lbs.  of  him.  The  second  favourite  was  Thurio, 
but,  good  horse  as  he  is,  2  st.  seemed  a  great  deal  for  him  to  give 
to  a  highly  tried  horso  like  Reveller.  Another  heavily  weighted 
good  horso  was  Roehampton,  but  he  had  only  4  lbs.  Ies3  to 
carry  than  Thurio.  There  can,  we  should  imagine,  be  little 
doubt  that  Thurio  and  Roehampton  were  the  best  horses  that 
started  for  the  race.  Bay  Archer,  the  winner  of  last  year, 
was  again  to  start,  accompanied  by  a  stable  companion  named 
Edelweiss,  who  only  won  one  out  of  eight  race3  last  year.  Bay 
Archer  had  25  lbs.  more  to  carry  now  than  he  had  a  year  ago. 
The  nine  starters  went  off  at  a  very  slow  pace.  When  they  had 
been  going  for  about  half  a  mile  Fordham  rode  Bay  Archer  out 
and  shot  away  a  dozen  lengths  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  field, 
which  was  headed  by  his  stable  companion  Edelweiss.  As  they 
passed  the  mile  post  Wallenstein  had  got  up  within  a  couple  of 
lengths  of  Bay  Archer,  and  Reveller  was  close  to  Edelweiss.  As 
they  entered  the  rails  Thurio,  Roehampton,  and  Advance  came 
gamely  to  the  front ;  but  their  heavy  weights  stopped  them. 
Edelweiss  was  running  wonderfully  well,  but  it  was  only 
when  his  stable  companion,  Bay  Archer,  was  in  difficulties  at 
the  distance  that  his  jockey  sent  him  to  the  front,  and 
then  it  was  too  late,  for  Reveller  had  been  allowed  to  get  too 
far  in  front,  and  his  fine  speed  enabled  him  to  beat  Edelweiss  by 
a  short  head.  The  better  looking  horse  of  the  pair  won,  but  many 
good  judges  of  racing  were  of  opinion  that  if  Edelweiss  had  not 
waited  until  all  hopes  of  Bay  Archer's  winning  were  over,  he  would 
have  won  the  race.  As  it  was,  Reveller  barely  succeeded  in  securing 
the  victory.  Both  Sir  Charles  and  Scobell,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  the  two  best  two-year-olds  of  the  year,  were  to  start  for  the  Rich- 
mond Stakes.  Bal  Gal,  the  winner  of  the  July  Stakes,  was  also  to 
run.  The  two  colts  already  named  were  the  first  favourites,  Bal 
Gal  being  the  only  one  of  their  nine  opponents  who  was  considered 
to  have  any  chance  of  defeating  them.  Sir  Charles  ran  very  mode- 
rately throughout  the  race,  but  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
home  Scobell  and  Bal  Gal  came  away  by  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  field,  and  Bal  Gal,  who  had  a  little  the  best  of  the  weights, 
won  very  easily  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  After  Ascot,  Sir 
Charles  was  the  best  public  performer  among  the  two-year-olds  ; 
but,  now  that  Goodwood  is  over,  Bal  Gal  must  be  considered  to 
have  shown  the  best  form.  Lord  Falmouth  once  more  has  a 
flying  filly  by  Adventurer. 

Mask,  the  winner  of  the  Payne  Stakes  at  Newmarket  and  the 
Ascot  Derby,  won  three  races  at  Goodwood.  The  most  important 
of  these  victories  was  the  Sussex  Stakes,  in  which  he  was  opposed 
by  Jenny  Howlett,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks,  Apollo,  who  had 
once  beaten  Robert  the  Devil,  Zealot,  the  winner  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  two  other  horses.  It  was  a 
pretty  race,  for  the  whole  field  came  up  to  the  distance  abreast, 
when  Mask  came  forward  and  won  in  a  canter,  followed  by  Apollo 
and  Zealot.  In  a  former  article  we  noticed  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  muscle  on  Mask's  quarters.  Keen-eyed  critics  at  Good- 
wood said  that  they  could  detect  signs  of  a  thoroughpin  on  one  of 
his  hocks.  His  backers  laid  20  to  1  on  him  for  the  Drawing- 
Room  Stakes ;  but,  although  he  won,  the  odds  ought  not  to 
have  been  nearly  so  high,  for  Nereid,  to  whom  he  was  giving 
a  stone,  ran  within  a  neck  of  him.  The  pace  was  very  bad 
throughout  the  race,  which  may  account  for  her  forward  running. 
Twenty-eight  horses  came  out  for  the  Stewards'  Cup,  which  is  a 
T.Y.C.  scramble.  Hackthorpe  was  the  favourite.  Last  year  he 
had  shown  wonderful  form  on  several  occasions,  but  he  had  run 
badly  so  far  this  year.  The  rapid  Phenix  had  a  heavy  weight  to 
carry  in  9  st.  5  lbs.  The  wretched  performer,  Sun  of  York,  was 
much  fancied  under  his  light  weight.  Elf  King  was  another  very 
moderate  horse  which  was  a  good  favourite.  He  had  not  won  a 
race  for  two  years.  At  the  distance,  Hackthorpe,  ridden  by 
Archer,  was  leading,  with  a  lightly  weighted  old  selling  plater 
called  Veto  at  his  quarters.  Suddenly  Fordham  came  with  a 
tremendous  rush  on  Elf  King,  and  a  fine  struggle  ensued  between 
the  three  horses.  As  they  passed  the  post  there  was  only  a  head 
between  each  of  them.  Elf  King  was  first,  Hackthorpe  was  second, 
and  Veto  third.  The  Lavant  Stakes  was  easily  won  by  Iroquois, 
Isola  Madre,  an  own  sister  to  Isonomy,  which  had  been  purchased 
for  fourteen  hundred  guineas  as  a  yearling,  being  second.  Later 
in  the  day,  Iroquois  was  very  easily  beaten  by  Wandering  Nun,  who 
had  beaten  sixteen  opponents  in  the  Berkeley  Stakes  at  Lincoln. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Iroquois  ran  Bal  Gal  to  a  head,  on  her 
first  appearance  in  public ;  but  he  seems  an  uncertain  horse,  for  ha 
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ran  nowhere  the  other  day  in  the  Great  Kingston  Two- Year-Old 
Plate,  for  which  he  started  a  strong  favourite,  with  odds  laid  on 
him. 

On  the  Thursday,  Peter  gave  Phenix  a  good  heating  over  the 
New  Mile,  in  the  Singleton  Stakes.  This  was  a  good  performance, 
for  Phenix,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  thought  good 
enough  to  carry  9  st.  5  lbs.  in  the  Stewards'  Cup,  and  now  Peter 
had  only  3  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights.  The  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes,  which  was  won  last  year  by  Robert  the  Devil,  was  a 
wretched  affair,  for  only  one  opponent  came  out  to  follow  Bal  Gal 
past  the  winning  post.  It  could  not  be  called  a  race.  Not  only 
was  the  field  so  small,  but  the  entries  for  the  race  were  little  more 
than  half  what  they  had  been  last  year.  Only  two  horses  started 
for  the  Goodwood  Cup.  Indeed,  for  half  the  races  which  were 
contested  during  the  day,  only  two  horses  started.  As  much  as  3 
to  1  was  laid  on  Lord  Bradford's  Chippendale,  who  is  generally 
considered  about  the  best  horse  of  the  day,  after  Isonoruy.  Only 
Dresden  China  now  opposed  him.  He  had  given  her  4  lbs.  and 
beaten  her  by  two  lengths  and  a  half  in  the  Cesarewitch,  so  now 
that  he  was  giving  her  3  lbs.  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  give 
her  at  least  an  equal  beating.  The  running  was  made  by  Chip- 
pendale, at  a  wretchedly  slow  pace,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  had  been 
traversed  before  the  horses  began  to  gallop  at  anything  like  racing 
pace,  so  Dresden  China's  speed  enabled  her  to  do  battle  with 
Chippendale,  and  she  won  very  cleverly  by  three  lengths.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  stayer  as  Chippendale  would  have 
won  if  the  running  had  been  stronger.  Dresden  China  has  been 
a  fairly  successful  mare,  as  she  has  won  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Handicap,  the  Northamptonshire  Stakes,  the  Northumberland 
Autumn  Handicap,  and  the  Goodwood  Cup,  and  she  is  one  of  the 
finest  looking  mares  on  the  Turf.  It  is  more  than  fifty  years 
since  so  small  a  field  has  started  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  and 
the  rest  of  the  racing  on  the  Cup  day  has  seldom  been  less 
interesting. 

On  Friday  some  interest  was  excited  by  the  Chesterfield 
Cup,  for  which  Lord  Clive  was  the  favourite  ;  but  this  horse 
never  likes  heavy  ground,  and  the  three-year-old  Victor  Em- 
manuel, which  had  started  first  favourite  for  the  Northumberland 
Plate,  won  the  race  in  a  canter.  Wandering  Nun,  who  had 
beaten  Iroquois  in  the  Findon  Stakes,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  won  another  race  in  the  Nursery  Stakes,  but  she 
was  only  opposed  by  Jessie,  the  winner  of  the  Champagne 
Stakes  at  the  Bibury  Club  Meeting.  She  has  evidently  a  good  deal 
of  speed,  and  moreover  she  runs  very  gamely.  She  did  not  do 
well  between  Lincoln  and  Goodwood,  but  she  has  improved  very 
much  in  appearance  of  late.  About  the  most  interesting  race  of 
the  last  day  was  the  Queen's  Plate,  for  which  Roehampton,  Thurio, 
and  Inval  started  at  even  weights.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  Roehampton  would  win.  Inval  made  the  running,  followed 
by  Thurio,  Roehampton  lying  three  or  four  lengths  in  the  rear. 
Half  a  mile  from  home,  Thurio  took  the  lead,  and  Inval  soon  after 
fell  back  beaten,  when  Roehampton  challenged  Thurio  and  a 
pretty  race  ensued.  Roehampton  made  a  valiaut  struggle  and  got 
in  front  of  Thurio,  but  as  they  passed  the  stand  Thurio  made  an- 
other effort,  and  won  very  cleverly  by  a  length.  Lord  Bradford's 
three-year-old  filly  Grey  Hen,  who  had  won  a  race  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting,  won  the  Corinthian  Plate  in  a  canter,  beat- 
ing ten  opponents.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's  beautiful  but 
jadish  filly  Evasion  was  made  a  strong  favourite  for  the  Nassau 
Stakes,  the  last  race  of  the  meeting.  After  a  very  fine  race, 
Lord  Falmouth's  Muriel  just  managed  to  beat  her  by  a  head. 
And  thus  ended  a  dull  Goodwood. 


REVIEWS. 


O'GRADY'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.' 

FEW  authors  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  write  solely  for 
the  pleasure  or  profit  of  book-making.  The  greater  number 
would  have  the  world  believe  that  it  is  some  high  and  noble  aim 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  large  which  has 
spurred  them  on  to  the  exertion  of  composition  and  the  pain  of 
publication.  Readers  of  Miss  Austen  will  remember  how  one  of 
her  heroines  believed  that  histories  were  written  solely  to  torment 
those  young  persons  who  sorely  against  the  grain  were  compelled 
to  absorb  some  portiou  of  their  contents,  and  how  from  the 
bottom  of  her  simple  heart  she  pitied  the  unfortunate  authors 
upon  whom  the  ungenial  task  of  creating  these  sources  of  torment 
was  imposed.  That  invincible  repugnance  to  historical  studies 
which  Catherine  Morland  took  it  for  granted  possessed  the  minds 
of  all  young  persons  Mr.  O'Grady  has  found  to  be  deeply  rooted 
amid  his  fellow-countrymen  of  all  ages.  Therefore  he  has  written 
this  buok.  His  first  intention  was  to  let  his  book  "explain 
itself  "  ;  but,  happily  for  his  reviewers,  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
has  prefixed  an  introductory  chapter  to  each  volume,  so  that  we 
are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  under- 
take the  difficult  task  of  writing  the  history  of  his  native  land. 
He  wished  to  do 

something  to  reduce  that  blank,  sheer  wall  of  ignorance,  apathy,  and  pre- 
judice which  stands  between  Irishmen  and  their  birth-right — the  history  of 
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the  land  in  which  they  are  born,  and  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  they  have 
sprung,  and  to  lessen  their  all  but  invincible  repugnance  to  believe  'them- 
selves members  of  the  ancient  nation  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to 
belong. 

But  it  is  not  merely  "ignorance,  apathy,  and  prejudice"  that  Mr. 
O'Grady  has  had  to  wrestle  with,  but  also  positive  hatred.  The 
educated  Irishman,  according  to  his  representation,  looks  on 
the  history  of  his  fathers  as  a  sort  of  evil  spell,  which  he  would 
fain  shake  off  if  he  could,  "  like  Mordecai  at  Haman's  gate,  a 
cause  of  continual  annoyance  and  vexation  "  to  him.  But,  how- 
ever annoying  and  vexatious  it  may  be,  it  seems  that  "  an  Irish- 
man can  no  more  release  himself  from  his  history  than  he  can 
absolve  himself  from  social  and  domestic  duties."  We  are  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  that  a  people  who  are  a  source  of  so  much 
annoyance  and  vexation  to  their  neighbours  have  a  perpetual 
hair-shirt  of  their  own  that  they  cannot  get  rid  of.  Mr.  O'Brady 
goes  on  : — 

I  think  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  majority  of  edu- 
cated Irishmen  would  feel  grateful  to  the  man  who  informed  them  that  the 
history  of  their  country  was  valueless  and  unworth}'  of  study,  that  the  pre- 
Christian  history  was  a  myth,  the  post-Christian  mere  annals,  the  medieval 
a  sculrling  of  kites  and  crows,  and  the  modern  alone  deserving  of  some 
slight  consideration.  That  writer  will  be  in  Ireland  most  praised  who 
sets  latest  the  commencement  of  our  history.  Without  stud}'  he  will  be 
pronounced  sober  and  rational  before  the  critic  opens  the  book.  So  anxious 
is  the  Irish  mind  to  see  that  effaced  which  it  is  conscious  of  having 
neglected. 

Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  abroad  in  the  country,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  O'Grady  in  braving 
the  ill-will  he  must  surely  incur  by  thus  setting  himself  up 
as  a  Mordecai  at  the  gate  of  all  his  acquaintances  for  the  sake 
of  vindicating  the  memory  of  those  departed  heroes  of  whose 
glory  he  is  so  jealously  proud.  We  only  wish  that  he  had 
set  to  work  in  a  more  critical  and  less  poetical  mood.  If  we 
were  to  judge  his  book  by  its  title  and  to  treat  it  as  serious 
history,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  of  very 
little  value,  both  from  the  want  which  it  betrays  of  all  critical 
faculty  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  from  the  absence  of  refer- 
ence to  original  authorities.  But  on  attentive  consideration  of 
the  contents  we  find  that  by  so  treating  his  book  we  should  be 
doing  Mr.  O'Grady  injustice.  The  title  is  a  misnomer.  Instead 
of  writing  the  authentic  history  of  Ireland,  he  has  re-told  in 
a  poetical  and  freely  imaginative  manner  some  of  those  legendary 
historic  tales  of  the  bards  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  oldest 
Irish  manuscripts.  In  such  materials  the  Irish  language  is  pecu- 
liarly rich ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  legendary  lore,  the  tales 
frequently  contradict  one  another,  and  are  very  wild  and.  in- 
credible. It  is  thus  Mr.  O'Grady  describes  the  chaos  from  which 
he  has  striven  to  draw  a  connected  story:  — 

But  all  around,  in  surging,  tumultuous  motion,  come  and  go  the 
gorgeous,  unearthly  beings  that  long  ago  emanated  from  bardic  minds,  a 
most  weird  and  mocking  world.  Races  rush  out  of  the  darkness,  and  as 
swiftly  retreat  again.  Heroes  expand  into  giants,  and  dwindle  into  goblins, 
or  fling  aside  the  heroic  form  and  gamble  as  buffoons ;  gorgeous  palaces  are 
blown  asunder  like  a  smoke-wreath  ;  kings,  with  wand  of  silver  and  ard- 
roth  of  gold,  move  with  all  their  state  from  century  to  century  ;  puissaut 
heroes,  whose  fame  reverberates  through  and  sheds  a  glory  over  epochs,  ap- 
proach and  coalc-ce  ;  battles  are  shifted  from  place  to  place  and  century  to 
century  ;  buried  monarchs  re-appear,  and  run  a  new  career  of  glory.  The 
explorer  visits  an  enchanted  land  where  he  is  mocked  and  deluded.  Every- 
thing seems  blown  loose  from  its  fastenings.  All  that  should  be  most 
stable  is  whirled  round  and  borne  away  like  foam  or  dead  leaves  in  a 
storm. 

If  "  bardic  minds  "  indulge  in  such  extravagant  emanations,  no 
wonder  there  are  persons  who,  as  we  infer  from  another  passage, 
"  fear  that  their  sanity  will  be  imperilled  "  by  too  freely  tampering 
with  them.  Verily  it  would  take  all  the  lore  of  that  mythical 
animal — one  of  the  few  distinct  figures  in  the  Irish  mythology — 
the  "  salmon  of  all  knowledge  "  himself  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
such  confused  materials.  The  shade  which  Mr.  O'Grady  has 
pitched  upon  to  draw  out  of  all  this  goblin  transformation  scenery, 
and  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  playing  the  chief  part  in  two 
volumes  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  is  Cuculain,  a  hero  whose  ex- 
ploits were  a  favourite  theme  with  the  bards  of  Erin,  and  whom 
Mr.  O'Grady  would  fain  exalt  iuto  a  second  and  superior  Odysseus. 
His  feats  of  arms  when  chosen  champion  of  Ulster  are  told  in  a 
wonderful  tale  called  the  "  Taiu-bo-Chuailgue,"  or,  the  Great 
Cattle  Spoil,  a  version  of  which  is  given  by  Professor  O'Curry  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  MS.  materials  of  Irish  history  as  being  typical 
of  the  mass  of  the  historic  tales.  A  fragment  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  MS.  called  the  "  Leabhar  na  h  Uidhre,"  supposed  to 
have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  also  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS.  of  the 
twelfth  century;  but  Mr.  O'Curry's  version  and,  we  suspect, 
Mr.  O'Grady's  also,  are  based  on  a  much  more  modern  copy. 
The  story  of  the  preservation  of  this  tale  is  so  apocryphal  that 
it  shows,  better  than  any  other  evidence  we  can  bring  forward, 
how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  credit  the  tale  itself  is  entitled 
to.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  Senchan,  who  had  been 
elected  Ard-OUav  or  chief  bard  of  the  Irish,  summoned  all  the 
other  bards  to  a  council,  to  see  if  there  was  any  among  them  who 
could  recite  the  tale  of  the  Tain-bo-Ohuailgne.  None  of  them 
knew  more  than  a  few  fragments  of  it,  but  they  all  agreed  that  the 
"Cuihnenn"  or  cow-skin  upon  which  it  was  written  had  been 
carried  off  to  some  foreign  land.  Then  Senchan  sent  off  his  owa 
son  and  another  bard  to  the  East  in  quest  of  it,  and  according  to 
another  account  he  himself  went  to  Scotland  on  the  same  errand. 
However,  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  nowhere  could  they  find  any 
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traces  of  the  lost  Ouilmenn.  The  bards  having  failed,  tho  saints 
took  tho  matter  in  hand.  At  tho  gravo  of  1-Vrfrna  Mac  Hoy,  who 
hud  boon  ouo  of  tho  ohief  actors  In  the  "  great  cattle  spoil," 
there  gathered  tho  chief  lights  of  tho  Irish  Church.  Among 
them  were  tho  two  Brendans,  Kieran  of  Olonmacnoise,  ami 
tho  great  Collum  Oill  or  Oolumha  himself.  Tho  saints  sum- 
moned the  ghost  of  Fergus  MacKoy,  who  appeared  to  them  and 
recited  tho  wholo  tale.  It  was  afterwards  written  down  by  St. 
Kieran  on  the  skin  of  his  pet  cow.  In  memory  of  this  animal  tho 
book  was  called  tho  "  Leabhar-na-h'Uidhro  "  or  Book  of  tho  Dun 
Cow. 

As  for  tho  talc  itself,  it  records,  according  to  O'Curry,  tho 
invasion  of  Ulster  by  tho  Irish  of  the  three  other  provinces,  headed 
by  Queen  Meave  of  Oonnaught.  The  cause  of  this  invasion  was  a 
dispute  about  a  certain  brown  bull  owned  by  Dare  Mac  Fachtnaof 
Ulstor,  wdiich  Queen  Meavo  had  sent  to  borrow  and  which  tho 
owner  refused  to  givo  up.  Cuculain  came  forward  as  the  champion 
of  Ulster,  demanding  that  tho  strife  should  be  settled  by  single 
combat,  and  challenging  tho  most  doughty  warriors  in  Meave's 
host  to  come  out  against  him.  In  turn  ho  defeated  them  all, 
but  the  queen,  growing-  impatient  of  this  slow  way  of  settling  the 
question,  invaded  the  province,  carried  off  the  brown  bull,  and  re- 
turned to  Oonnaught.  There  another  and  more  terrible  combat 
took  place  between  the  brown  bull  and  the  white  bull  of  Con- 
naught  already  in  possession  of  the  lield.  The  chronicler  tells 
how  the  wholo  province  rang  with  the  echoes  of  their  roaring,  how 
the  sky  was  darkened  with  the  sods  they  threw  up  with  their  feet 
and  the  foam  from  their  mouths ;  how  men,  women,  and  children 
bid  themselves  in  clefts  of  the  rocks  from  terror ;  how  sixteen 
warriors  were  not  only  overthrown,  but  buried  several  feet  under- 
ground by  the  white  bull  in  his  retreat.  For,  as  the  tale  is  clearly 
intended  for  the  glorification  of  Ulster,  the  brown  bull  not  only 
conquered  his  enemy,  but  tossed  him  till  he  fell  to  pieces,  dropping 
the  bits  as  he  went  back  to  his  own  country.  Where  each  piece 
fell  it  gave  its  name  to  the  place.  Thus  Athlone,  which  before 
then  was  Ath  Mor,  or  the  Great  Ford,  was  changed,  because  the 
white  bull's  luan  or  loin  dropped  there,  into  Athlone.  Such  is  the 
tale  which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  O'Grady 's 
volumes,  only  he  merely  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  fight  of 
the  two  bulls,  in  a  note.  No  doubt  this  is  all  fable  ;  but  then,  as 
the  two  parts  of  the  tale  are  so  closely  connected,  the  question 
;annot  but  present  itself,  What  probability  is  there  that  the  rest 
3f  it  is  true  or  even  founded  on  fact  ?  The  story  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tale  is  certainly  fiction.  It  must,  moreover,  be  a  fiction 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  For,  unless  it  had  passed  out  of 
men's  minds  how  persistently  Columba  snubbed  the  bards  and  made 
light  of  their  histories,  this  saint  would  never  have  been  placed  among 
those  who  invoked  the  ghost  of  Fergus.  Probably  this  story,  as  well 
us  the  tale  itself,  sprang  from  the  inventive  brain  of  the  writer  of  the 
"  Leabhar-na-h'Uidhre "  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  same  book  contains  a  copy  of  the  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Columba,  the  language  of  which  had  grown  so 
obsolete  by  the  time  it  was  here  transcribed,  that  it  is  interlined 
with  a  glossary  to  make  it  intelligible  to  readers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Now  if  the  "  Tain-bo-Chuailgne  "  was  really  copied  from 
a  manuscript  of  St.  Kieran,  it  must  have  been  in  the  same  obsolete 
language;  while  if,  as  is  pretended,  it  was  written  as  it  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Fergus  MacRoy,  it  must  have  been  still  more  antiquated, 
since  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Cuculain,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
died  early  in  the  first  century.  The  great  difference  which  exists 
between  the  Irish  of  the  sixth  and  of  the  twelfth  centuries  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  existence  of  that  mass  of  Irish 
literature  of  an  earlier  date  which  the  Irish  lay  claim  to.  A 
language  that  is  written  and  read  does  not  change  to  any  great 
amount  unless,  as  was  the  case  with  Latin,  it  is  swamped  by  some 
other  and  less  cultivated  tongue.  Now  even  such  believers  in 
the  old  myths  as  Mr.  O'Grady  place  the  coming  of  the  Fir-bolgs, 
and  of  the  Milesians,  and  of  all  the  other  ancestors  of  the  sons  of 
Erin  at  dates  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  would  be  slow  to 
admit  that  the  country  was  after  the  sixth  century  subjected  to 
any  foreign  influence  powerful  enough  to  upset  a  language  with 
lixed  literary  forms.  The  warmest  advocates  for  the  antiquity  of 
Irish  literature  cannot  do  away  with  the  fact  that  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  written  Irish  now  existing  are  glosses  upon  Latin  MSS. 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  found  in  Continental  monasteries, 
whither  they  had  doubtless  been  taken  by  the  Columban  monks. 
Therefore  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Irish,  like 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  first  learnt  letters  through  Christ- 
ianity, and  that  their  first  written  books  were  in  Latin.  Nor  is 
there  any  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Lives  of  the  Saints 
formed  their  first  literature  in  the  vernacular,  and  were  written  to 
take  the  place  of  the  unedifying  oral  histories  of  the  bards. 

If  we  look  upon  Mr.  O'Grady  's  book  as  an  attempt  to.  present  in 
a  popular  form  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Irish 
prior  to  _  the  English  conquest,  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  the 
discoveries  made  by  archaeological  research,  we  must  give  him 
credit  for  consistency,  care,  and  self-restraint  in  abstaining  from 
representing  impossibilities.  Though  the  halls  of  the  old  palace 
are  said  to  ring  with  the  shouts  of  the  warriors  and  the  song  of 
the  bards,  still  the  truth  comes  out  that  the  so-called  palace  was 
merely  a  sort  of  wigwam  of  wood  and  wattle,  entrenched  within 
ditches  and  a  mound.  The  warriors  feast  on  salmon  speared  in  the 
river,  and  wild  geese  shot  on  the  wing,  washed  down  with  draughts 
of  mead  and  metheglin  and  ruddy  ale.  The  ornaments  are  the 
Celtic  fibula  and  tore,  the  accoutrements  the  spear,  the  javelin, 
the  red-yew  bow,  the  ponderous  sword,  the  wickerwork' shield, 


with  its  bull-hido  cover  bossed  and  occasionally  rimmed  with, 
metal.  Tho  heroes,  with  their  long  ruddy  locks,  linen  tunics,  and. 
flowing  brattas,  aro  imposing  only  from  their  personal  prowess. 
Tho  talo  is  told  in  easy  natural  language;  and,  amid  tho  din  of 
war,  mixing  with  tho  neighing  of  tho  steeds  and  tho  rattle  of  tho 
chariots,  chime  in  ever  and  anon  the  homely  sounds  of  domestic  life, 
tho  barking  of  tho  dogs  round  tho  "  liss  "  or  "dun,"  tho  lowing  of 
tho  cows,  tho  grinding  of  tho  quern;  while  tho  constant  splashing 
through  marshes,  and  struggling  through  brakes  and  woods  of 
stunted  willow,  give  an  excellent  picture  of  a  littlo  cultivated, 
half-cleared,  and  wholly  undrainod  land.  But  then  the  stato  of 
semi-civilization  here  set  forth  is  no  proof  of  the  early  date  of  tho 
events  of  the  tale.  For,  though  it  may  have  begun  very  early,  it 
certainly  lasted  very  late.  Tho  description  of  the  primitive  state  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  simple  appliances  of  domestic  life  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  found  by  Essex  in  Ulster  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Though,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  O'Grady  is  careful  in 
his  details  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  he  has  cer- 
tainly given  too  loose  a  rein  to  his  imagination  when  he  represents 
Dublin  as  containing  shops  with  glass  windows  in  which  the  goods 
were  shown,  and  among  those  goods  mechanical  toys,  such  as  a 
chariot  with  a  nodding  charioteer ;  and  we  should  like  to  know 
what  authority  he  has  for  representing  chess  as  a  game  in  familiar 
use  at  a  date  very  little  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  His  book  being  so  largely  imaginative,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  O'Grady  has  done  anything  towards  removing 
from  his  nation  the  reproach  that  their  history  is  as  yet  unwritten. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Irishman  who  may  undertake  the  task 
will  be  learned  enough  to  sift  truth  from  falsehood,  and  bold  enough 
to  tear  down  the  parasitical  plants  that  distort  the  form  of  a  tree  of 
really  noble  growth.  In  these  days  of  historical  criticism  it  is  as 
absurd  for  the  Irish  to  expect  other  nations  to  accept  as  history  a 
mass  of  clumsy  fabrication  that  bears  fable  on  the  lace  of  it,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  Scotch  still  to  pin  their  faith  on  the  inventions 
of  Buchanan,  or  for  the  English  to  take  for  gospel  all  Malory's- 
romances  about  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  Taken  as  legends, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  bardic  tales  have  a  certain 
value  and  beauty  of  their  own.  But  as  that  value  lies  chiefly  in 
their  peculiar  qualities  of  form  and  diction,  Mr.  O'Grady  would 
be  doing  good  service  both  to  Ireland  and  to  literature  if  he  would 
publish  some  more  of  these  tales  simply  translated  as  literally 
as  is  compatible  with  being  readable.  By  making  a  long-winded 
travesty  or  paraphrase  as  he  has  done  witu  these  tales  of  Cuculain, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  his  inventions  from  the  in- 
ventions of  the  bards,  he  deprives  his  work  of  the  value  it  might 
otherwise  have  as  a  contribution  either  to  the  authentic  or  to  the- 
legendary  history  of  Ireland. 


POPULAR  HEALTH  MANUALS.* 

1X/TESSRS.  WARD  and  LOCK  have  done  good  service  to 
.LY-L  the  public  in  procuring,  at  the  hands  of  highly  qualified 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  a  series  of  manuals  compres- 
sing into  the  smallest  possible  space  the  elementary  principles  and 
practical  rules  of  healthful  living.  In  these  tiny  handbooks  the 
non-professional  reader — the  teacher  of  youth  more  particularly — 
will  find  expressed  in  plain  and  untechnical  language,  adapted  to 
every  mind  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  training,  an  amount  of 
information  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  to  persons  of  any 
age  or  condition  of  life ;  warning  them  against  many  an  in- 
judicious and  dangerous  habit,  and,  if  not  in  all  cases  supply- 
ing the  need  of  medical  advice,  giving  many  valuable  hints  as  to 
the  symptoms  which  betoken  that  need,  and  the  direction  in. 
which  professional  counsel  had  best  be  sought.  Prevention  rather 
than  cure  may  be  laid  down  as  the  design  which  has  been  kept  in 
view  in  the  compilation  of  these  little  books ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  them,  as  a  series,  that  the  shilling  invested 
betimes  in  each  of  them  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a 
guinea.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  not  given,  but  the  contents 
of  the  manuals  themselves  sufficiently  attest  the  competence  of 
their  authors,  and  the  hygienic  rules  laid  down  and  enforced  in 
them  will  be  found  to  justify  themselves  in  practice.  The  first  on 
the  list  to  claim  our  attention,  Long  Life,  and  Hoiu  to  Reach  It, 
forms  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  volumes  which  deal  with  the  more 
special  functions  of  the  organism  or  with  separate  forms  of  disease. 
Without  pretending  to  condense  into  so  small  a  compass  full 
directions  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  avoidance  of  disease 
in  all  the  various  conditions  to  which  human  life  is  subject,  the 
writer  gives  plain  general  rules  for  recognizing  and  escaping,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  countless  foes  which  are  ever  on  the  watch, 
within  and  without  us  to  detect  the  weak  spot  and  spring  upon 
us  with  painful,  if  not  deadly,  effect.  Starting  from  Bichat's  defi- 
nition of  life  as  organization — that  is,  an  organized  body,  or  part 
of  a  body — in  action,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  health  and  disease 
as  the  maintenance  or  disturbance  of  healthy  action.  Diseases  are 
no  longer  looked  upon,  as  they  were  by  physicians  of  old  times,  as 
so  many  separate  entities,  but  as  disturbances  of  perfect  life,  de- 
partures from  healthy  action,  the  result  of  some  influence  outside 
the  body,  or  of  excess  or  strain  of  some  function  within.    Of  these 

*  Ward  and  Lock's  "  Long  Life  "  Series  : — 

1.  Long  Life,  and  How  to  Iieach  It. 

2.  Eyesight,  and  How  to  Care  for  It. 

3.  The  Throat  and  the  Voice. 

4.  The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth.    London  :  Ward  &  Lock.  1880. 
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disturbing  influences  the  first  to  be  explained  are  lieat  and  cold,  to 
■which  that  of  electricity  must  needs  be  added,  imperfectly  as  its 
agency  is  at  present  understood ;  then  follow  excess,  privation 
or  impurity  of  air,  ■water,  and  food,  and  improper  clothing.  A 
further  potent  influence  in  the  disposition  to  disease  is  to  be  sought 
in  differences  of  race.  In  this  country  we  have  few  opportunities 
of  noticing  the  effects  of  this  modifying  element,  but  in  lands 
inhabited  by  mixed  races  it  is  very  remarkable. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  English  and  Welsh  seem  move 
liable  to  be  affected  with  scarlet-fever,  diphtheria,  croup,  apoplexy,  and 
paralysis,  and  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity  from  consumption,  typhoid, 
and  typhus  fevers.  Among  the  Irish  there  is  a  marked  liability  to  con- 
sumption, and  an  extraordinary  mortality  from  Bright's  disease.  The 
Germans  show  a  comparative  immunity  from  consumption,  scrofula,  and 
cancer,  and  a  decided  liability  to  small-pox,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  and 
other  febrile  affections.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  exhibit  a 
greater  tendency  to  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  with  a 
remarkable  exemption  from  apoplexy,  paralysis,  cancer,  Bright's  disease, 
and  bronchitis. 

The  statistical  tables  furnished  by  each  country  form  a  highly 
important  element  in  estimating  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
longevity.  Other  modifiers  of  disease-producing  agencies  are  the 
temperaments,  of  which  the  four  generally  accepted — namely,  the 
sanguine,  lymphatic,  bilious,  and  nervous — are  made  clear  to  the 
reader,  as  are  also  the  chief  idiosyncrasies  or  personal  peculiarities 
in  regard  to  diet  or  habit.  Hereditary  tendencies  come  in  for 
notice,  and  age,  as  the  universal  condition  in  the  estimate  of 
life-prospects,  has  its  place  iu  the  list.  Special  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  details  of  each  morbific  agent.  Pure  Water,  and 
how  to  obtain  it ;  Baths,  and  how  to  take  them  ;  The  House,  and 
how  to  build  it ;  Food,  and  how  to  digest  it ;  Sleep,  and  how  to 
secure  it ;  Exercise,  and  how  to  take  it — are  among  the  heads 
under  which  sanitary  warnings  are  clearly  and  pithily  dealt  out. 
Under  "  Mental  Power,  and  how  to  retain  it,''  we  find  some  judi- 
cious remarks  upon  the  brain  diseases  now  especially  prevalent,  with 
wise  cautions  against  nervous  overwork.  "  Parasitic  Enemies,  and 
bow  to  escape  from  them,"  are  not  overlooked  ;  and  the  final 
chapter,  "  Old  Age,  and  how  to  meet  it,"  sums  up  the  little  manual 
with  valuable  hints  as  to  how  the  end  of  life,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape,  may  be  indefinitely  stayed,  and  divested  of  not  a  few  of 
its  most  common  and  distressing  ills. 

A  subject  so  wide  as  the  Eyesight,  involving  as  its  treatment 
does  somewhat  of  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  optics, 
is  not  readily  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  manual  of  1 34  small  pages.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  attempted  within  such  limits  is  to  place  before 
the  reader  so  much  elementary  knowledge  as  is  necessary  for  him 
to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  eyes  must  do  their 
■work,  the  elementary  facts  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  principal  dangers  which  beset  them.  The  prac- 
tical hints  here  given  have  reference  to  prevention  rather  than 
cure.  No  claim  to  be  original  can  of  course  be  set  up,  the 
writers  object  being  simply  to  popularize  established  facts  and 
accepted  theories  which  have  become  the  common  property  of 
scientific  men  ;  nor  has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  weary  or  dis- 
tract the  reader  by  references.  The  anatomy  of  the  eye  having  been 
first  explained  as  fully  as  space  permits,  and  the  physiology  of  vision 
illustrated  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  based  upon  the  simple  principles 
of  optics,  the  writer  opens  up  the  practical  part  of  his  s'ubject — 
the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  eye;  setting  forth  the  uses  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  and  explaining  the  great  advances  rendered  pos- 
sible within  the  last  thirty  years  by  Helmholtz's  valuable  inven- 
tion. How  to  get  rid  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  conjunctiva, 
an  injury  very  common  to  certain  classes  of  workpeople,  is  a 
question  which  all  are  interested  in  studying.  A  wholesome 
caution  is  given  against  the  use  of  what  we  learn  are  still  sold 
as  "  eye-stones  " — smooth  bodies  for  expelling  the  rougher  par- 
ticles of  cinder,  stone,  iron  filing,  or  what  not,  that  have  got  im- 
pacted within  the  eyelid.  The  proper  article,  the  operculum,  or 
lid,  of  a  small  sea-shell,  is  often,  when  scarce,  replaced  by  some 
small  seed,  as  a  bean  or  flax  seed.  A  patient  has  been  admitted 
into  a  hospital,  her  eye  disclosing  a  germinating  seed,  with  quite  a 
•well-developed  sprout,  having  been  liberally  fed  by  the  local 
warmth  and  the  tears  of  suffering.  For  a  very  common  and 
dangerous  form  of  injury — a  splash  of  lime  into  the  eye — bathing 
with  dilute  vinegar,  or  with  sweet  oil  after  the  lime  has  been 
washed  out,  is  a  simple  means  of  giving  relief;  and,  in  the 
case  of  injury  by  acids,  one  part  of  lime  water  to  three  of  water  is 
a  safe  expedient,  or  the  eye  may  be  freely  bathed  in  milk. 
Ophthalmia  in  its  manifold  forms  is  succinctly  treated  in  the 
manual  before  us,  from  that  in  which  sympathetic  inflammation 
threatens  the  uninjured  eye  (when  the  removal  of  the  offending 
organ  is  almost  always  the  only  safe  course),  to  the  catarrhal  and 
purulent  forms,  which  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  by  the  simple 
rules  here  laid  down,  and  checked  betimes  by  expedients  which 
may  obviate  the  need  of  surgical  care  and  tedious  treatment.  In 
another  chapter  optical  defects,  including  old-sight,  long-sight, 
short-sight,  and  astigmatism,  are  discussed,  sundry  popular  errors 
corrected,  and  grains  of  comfort  dispensed  to  many  people  who  are 
worried  by  nervous  fears  of  their  infirmity  being  beyond  cure,  whilst 
timely  advice  is  given  for  the  detection  of  defective  or  failing 
power,  and  the  relief  to  be  found  from  properly  rinsing  the  eyes 
as  well  as  from  artificial  aids  to  vision.  Plain  rules  for  the  choice 
of  suitable  glasses  follow.  The  last  chapter,  upon  the  effects  of 
school  life,  forms  the  most  original  part  of  the  book,  furnishing 
many  a  hint  as  to  the  precautions  that  should  accompany  a  course 
of  training  which  is  necessarily  artificial  and  to  a  certain  extent 
unnatural.    The  proper  lighting  and  ventilation  of  school-rooms, 


the  avoiding  of  undue  or  over-continuous  strain  upon  the  sight 
the  adjustment  of  work  to  the  power  of  vision,  whether  long  or 
short,  the  selection  of  clear  print,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  desk, 
and  its  relation  to  the  seat — such  points,  prominently  brought  to 
the  front  by  the  exigencies  of  modern  education,  are  here  treated 
wTith  an  amount  of  clearness  and  common  sense  which  of  itself 
commends  the  book  to  the  use  of  every  elementary  teacher. 

In  The  Throat  and  the  Voice  the  reader  is  prepared  for  the  prac- 
tical lessons  to  which  the  little  work  is  mainly  addressed  by  a 
short  chapter  on  the  general  construction  of  the  throat,  made 
clearer  by  a  diagrammatic  anatomical  sketch  of  the  throat  and 
adjoining  structures,  in  vertical  section,  indicating  the  course  of 
the  air  and  food  tracks,  for  which  the  pharynx  forms  the 
common  highway.  The  process  of  respiration,  which,  with  that  of 
vocalization,  is  the  subject  to  be  illustrated  here — that  of  alimenta- 
tion coming  under  another  department  of  the  series — is  thus  made 
clear  to  the  reader,  who  is  taught  to  carry  further  the  same  line 
of  anatomical  study  by  examining  his  own  throat  by  the  aid  of  a 
well-illuminated  mirror,  such  a  one  more  especially  as  he  may 
hold  in  the  hand,  turning  the  light  upon  each  separate  portion 
under  view.  He  will  thus  be  prepared  to  understand  the  various 
forms  of  disease  to  which  each  part  is  liable,  as  well  as  the  rules 
to  be  observed  for  keeping  it  in  its  healthy  state  and  normal 
action.  The  causes  of  sore  throat,  that  most  common  and  not 
least  distressing  of  minor  maladies,  with  the  precautions  to 
which  they  point,  are  summarized  within  a  few  pages,  which, 
carefully  laid  to  heart,  might  be  the  means  of  obviating  an 
amount  of  misery  not  easily  to  be  calculated.  Besides  simple 
rules  for  all  classes  and  sexes,  specific  warnings  are  laid  down 
for  those  who  by  necessity  or  propensity  are  exposed  to  ills  of 
their  own.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  throat  complaint,  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  extremes,  imprudences  and  excesses  of 
various  kinds,  come  briefly  wituin  the  writer's  notice.  The 
peculiar  condition  of  the  throat  known  as  the  "  milky  patches 
of  smokers,"  often  simulating  an  unfortunate  constitutional  form 
of  sore  throat,  is  traced  to  unwise  and  ill-regulated  indulgence 
in  a  habit  which,  above  most  others,  has  its  slaves.  Inordinate 
use  of  iced  water,  as  well  as  of  alcoholic  liquors,  is  shown 
to  affect  the  throat.  Follies  of  dress,  unnatural  straining  of  the 
voice  in  loud  talking,  screaming,  bawling  to  the  deaf,  and  so  on, 
come  under  view,  and  remedies  are  suggested  in  the  way  of  freedom 
of  exercise,  proper  methods  of  taking  breath,  elocutionary  prac- 
tice, and  vocal  gymnastics.  For  acute  sore  throat,  quinsy,  and 
diphtheria,  as  well  as  for  the  forms  of  sore  throat  connected 
with  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet-fever,  a  few  simple  directions 
may  be  useful  at  the  initial  stage,  but  the  right  thing  will  always 
be  to  fly  forthwith  to  the  best  professional  advice  to  be  had. 
Parents  and  all  persons  in  charge  of  children  may  beneficially  keep 
in  mind  the  plain  rules  laid  down  for  the  detection  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  croup,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  other  affections  to  which 
youthful  throats  are  specially  liable,  and  for  giving  prompt  succour 
when  foreign  bodies  lodging  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet  cause  sudden 
alarm.  The  second  half  of  this  short  manual  treats  of  the  throat  as 
a  vocal  organ.  Diagrams  are  given  of  the  exterior  and  interior  struc- 
ture of  the  human  larynx,  tig.  xi.  in  particular  showing  well  an  image 
of  the  whole  vocal  apparatus  as  seen  in  a  mirror  held  far  back  in  the 
mouth.  Again,  the  action  of  the  larynx  is  to  be  seen  as  con- 
trasted in  respiration  and  phonation,  when  the  voice  i3  given  either 
from  the  chest  or  in  what  are  known  as  head  tones.  For  a  sound 
method  of  vocal  culture,  the  beginner  had  best  set  himself  to 
practice  at  once  under  a  good  master.  Written  rule3  can  do  little 
for  him  beyond  inculcating  right  habits  in  such  simple  matters  as 
taking  breath,  sparing  the  lungs,  and  avoiding  unnatural  strain, 
artificial  utterance,  indistinctness  or  hastiness  of  speech.  A  good 
system  of  vocal  gymnastics  is  indispensable.  The  most  common 
defects  of  voice,  whether  as  regards  speaking  or  singing,  are 
pointed  out  in  a  way  that  will  make  this  little  manual  of  much, 
practical  service. 

There  are  few  facts  in  physiology  more  generally  attested  by 
popular  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  consensus  of  professional 
practitioners,  than  that  of  the  progressive  deterioration  in  the  teeth 
of  the  civilized  races  of  mankind.  Whether  this  is  due  to  general 
causes  affecting  the  constitution,  such  as  the  increased  strain  upon 
the  nervous  centres  involved  in  modern  social  habits,  or  to  special 
faults  of  dietary — the  less  ample  supply  of  milk,  especially  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  the  substitution  of  white  for  whole-meal  bread, 
entailing  the  loss  of  the  phosphates  and  silex — is  a  problem  full  of 
interesting  matter  for  speculation.  More  pressing  still  is  the  ques- 
tion how  to  make  the  best  of  the  outfit  of  teeth  which  each  one 
among  us  has  inherited,  or  finds  still  at  his  command.  Dental  caries 
being  undeniably  on  the  increase,  recession  of  the  gums  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  supporting  alveolar  processes  being  fearfully  prevalent 
even  among  the  young,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some 
popular  knowledge  should  be  available  to  check  betimes  this  pre- 
mature decay  and  loss  of  teeth.  Much  can  be  done  by  intelligent 
care  to  avert  that  resort  to  tooth-drawing  which  becomes  too  often 
the  only  refuge  from  the  penalties  of  criminal  neglect.  Not  only  is 
the  loss  of  masticating  power  here  involved,  but  facial  de- 
formity, abscesses,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  headache,  and  troubles  of 
eve  and  ear  are  morbid  conditions  frequently  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  cause.  After  explaining  in  popular  terms  the  anatomy 
of  the  mouth,  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  and  the  per- 
manent teeth,  and  the  natural  composition  and  nutrition  of 
the  teeth  generally,  the  writer  passes  on  to  the  nervous  re- 
lations of  this  delicate  apparatus,  the  disturbances  to  which 
it  is  subject  or  which  it  may  induce,  affecting  the  entire 
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organism.  Besides  caries  or  decay,  there  may  bo  Intent  denial 
disorders,  such  at  ew-tosis,  in-  enlargement  of  tho  root',  de- 
posits in  the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth,  or  local  pressure  ot  some 
kind  which  may  bo  reflected  to  tho  oyo,  tho  ear,  or  other 
organs,  inducing  a  general  derangement,  of  health.  Sympa- 
thetic or  redox  disturbances  of  this  kind,  caused  by  dental 
irritation,  form  a  subject  of  careful  study  for  the  physiologist  and 
tho  physician,  and  tho  proper  trettment  of  them  calls  for  more 
than  tlio  more  technical  skill  generally  looked  for  in  the  dentist. 
Tho  my  in  which  they  are  treated  in  this  little  hook  shows  that 
tho  writer  takes  the  widest  view  of  his  profession,  and  will  justify 
the  conlidonce  ho  claims  from  his  readers.  The  practical  rules  ho 
gives  for  tho  care  and  preservation  of  the  teeth  are  sound,  and 
will  bo  found  to  be  based  upon  scientific  reasons  no  le3S  than  upon 
extensive  practice.  His  system  of  dentistry  is  eminently  con- 
servative in  character;  and,  whilo  speaking  in  severe  language  of 
extraction  as  too  often  a  sign  of  ignorant  impatience  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferer  and  want  of  resource  and  method  on  that  of  tho 
dentist,  he  does  all  that  good  and  kindly  advice  can  do  towards 
aiding  nature  in  the  retention  of  one  of  her  most  precious  gifts. 


THE  PAST  IN  THE  PRESENT* 

FEW  more  interesting  archaeological  works  have  lately  been 
published  than  the  ten  "  lihind  Lectures  "  which  make  up 
Dr.  Mitchell's  volume,  The  Past  in  the  Present.  We  do  not  agree 
with  what  we  take  to  be  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  argu- 
ments, nor  can  we  think  that  his  ideas  are  so  novel  as  he  seems  to 
suppose.  He  is  continually  arguing  against  some  invisible  op- 
ponent, who  appears  to  be  the  ideal  type  of  the  untrai  ned  archae- 
ologist. He  points  out  that,  if  certain  modern  Scotch  survivals  of 
barbaric  or  savage  culture,  such  as  stone  whorls  and  rude  pipkins, 
could  be  buried  and  dug  up  again,  they  would  be  falsely  attributed 
to  a  remote  antiquity.  But  Dr.  Mitchell  may  be  easy  in  his 
mind,  for  archaeologists  worthy  of  the  name  now  take  into  con- 
sideration every  circumstance  of  a  "  find/'  and  it  is  their  rule  to 
date  no  grave  further  back  than  the  most  recent  of  its  contents. 
But  though  we  may  have  to  dispute  Dr.  Mitchell's  conclusion 
tbat  perhaps  "  there  never  has  been  a  time  in  human  history  when 
there  did  not  occur  among  men  states  both  of  high  and  low  civi- 
lization," we  must  thank  him  heartily  for  the  manner  and  the 
method  of  his  book,  for  the  curious  and  valuable  facts  which  he 
has  collected  from  personal  observation,  and  for  the  admirable 
woodcuts  which  adorn  as  well  as  illustrate  his  volume. 

Lecturing  in  Edinburgh  on  archaeology,  Dr.  Mitchell  has  chosen 
Scotch  examples  of  rude  and  ancient  habits,  and  scarcely  intro- 
duces a  fact  which  he  has  not  observed  with  his  own  eyes.  The 
results  are  really  surprising.    Most  archaeologists  know  that  many 
ancient  and  simple  usages  survive  in  Scotland.    Mr.  Tylor  had 
already  described  the  old  Islay  woman  who  spun  with  a  potato 
stuck  on  her  spindle  by  way  of  whorl.  That  clay  pipkins  are  made 
by  women  in  the  Hebrides  without  the  aid  of  the  potters  wheel, 
and  ornamented  merely  by  scratches  of  the  finger-nails,  was  also 
■well  known.    But  Dr.  Mitchell  has  added  dozens  of  instances  of 
similar  survivals,  and  has  satisfactorily  shown  that,  so  far  as 
the  material  appliances  of  life  go,  many  of  our  Scotch  country- 
men are  now  living  in  a  manner  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the 
Admiralty  islanders.    Yet  Dr.  Mitchell  avers  that  the  Shetlanders 
and  people  of  the  Lewis,  who  dwell  in  a  kind  of  earthen  bee-hives, 
who  spin  with  instruments  like  those  found  in  Dr.  Schliemann's 
Troy,  who  wear  shoes  cut  from  the  untanned  hairy  hide,  and 
drink  sour  milk  out  of  the  rudest  sort  of  clay-pot,  are  not  much 
lower  than  their  neighbours  in  all  that  makes  civilization.  They  are 
intelligent  enough,  and  sometimes  are  keen  theologians ;  they  use 
Sheffield  cutlery  (when  thejr  can  get  it),  and  Manchester  stuffs ; 
but  they  are  satisfied  with  many  of  the  rough  instruments  which 
savages  employ.    To  tell  the  truth,  these  worthy  Highlanders  are 
abominably  lazy,  and  their  motto  is,  "  it  will  do  well  enough."  As 
a  consequence,  even  the  rude  articles  of  their  manufacture  are 
degenerate.    The  first  simple  appliances  and  utensils  were  better 
made  when  all  the  Northern  world  used  them  ;  when  they  were 
more  or  less  elaborately  decorated  for  rich  men  and  chieftains. 
Now  that  the  old-fashioned  brooches,  pots,  spindles,  and  even  the 
bee-hive  houses  only  exist  to  satisfy  the  humblest  wants  of  the 
most  lazy  and  indifferent  people,  these  pots,  brooches,  spindles,  and 
hovels  are  degenerate,  are  made  in  a  clumsy,  slovenly  way.  From 
these  facts,  which  we  state  for  the  present  in  the  broadest  manner, 
Dr.  Mitchell  seems  inclined  to  argue  that  degeneration  has  been  a 
more  common  element  in  human  history  than  we  are  disposed  to 
believe.    As  intelligent  people  in  Shetland  and  the  Lewis  use  some 
of  the  typical  instruments  and  processes  of  savagery,  he  draws  two  in- 
ferences. [First,  savages,  and  the  early  people  whom  geology  reveals 
to  us,  may  be  and  may  have  been  quite  intelligent,  anything  but  ape- 
like, and  so  far  the  Court  is  quite  with  him.  Secondly,  as  the  Shet- 
landers and  the  rest  use  degenerate  instruments,  and  as  they  co- 
exist with  Scotch  people  completely  civilized,  so,  too,  savages, 
contemporary  or  prehistoric,  may  have  been  degenerate,  and  may 
have  coexisted  with  people  completely  civilized.    The  conclusion 
would  be  that  already  quoted :  "  There  may  never  have  been  a 
time  in  history  when  there  did  not  occur  among  men  states  both 
of  high  and  low  civilization." 
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I '.ut,  sunny,  to  adopt  this  viow  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  th<! 
original  high  civilization  was  conferred  by  miracle.  Whence* 
canto  tho  first  civilization  except  by  way  of  inventions  and  im- 
provement,  which  must  liavo  been  preceded  by  indigent  savagery  ? 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  doubtless  awaro  that  there  are  races  which  have, 
or  had,  no  pottery,  which  havo  not  oven  attained  to  the  curious 
art  that  prevails  among  tribes  to  whom  real  weaving  is  unknown, 
and  who  possess  no  cultivated  cereals,  and  scarcely  any  domesticated 
animals.     Are  these   races    "degenerate"?     Is  Dr.  .Mitchell 
acquainted  with  any  race  which  has  gone  back  from  tho  use  of 
tho  spindle  to  hand-twisting,  from  lucifer  matches  to  the  lire-stick, 
or  from  writing  to  knot-tying,  or  from  metal  to  stone  knives? 
This  is  the  kind  of  degeneration  which  it  is  necessary  to _  prove,  as 
against  Mr.  Tylor's  theory  that  human  progress,  "  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent stops  and  relapses,'has  been,  on  the  whole,  forward."  That 
theory  must  be  wrong,  if,  contemporary  with,  and  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of,  cave-maii  and  the  early  fiint-chippers  of  the  Drift, 
there  existed  people  as  well-equipped  as  we  are  well-equipped  in  com- 
parison with  Shetlanders.    And,  if  such  civilized  people  did  exist, 
where  are  their  remains?    We  may  say  that  there  are  no  known 
relics  of  former  art  and  handicraft,  to  which  we  cannot  assign  an 
historical  and  comparatively  modern  origin.  They  are  Egyptian,  or 
Babylonian,  or  Etruscan,  or  Phoenician,  or  belong  to  the  dim 
empires  descried  in  the    background  of  American  civilization. 
The  gold  work  and  tho  artistic  pottery  of  these  early  civilizations 
are  abundantly  represented  ;  but  where  is  the  gold  work  or  artistic 
pottery  of  the  civilized  persons  contemporary  with  the  owners  of 
the  Drift  or  Quaternary  deposits  ?    We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
grant  that  the  artists  who  chipped  the  beautiful  flint  arrow-heads 
may  have  been  "  potentially  "  as  good  men  as  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  highest  civilization  has  its  frequent 
"survivals,"  just  as  the  finest    streets   have  the  lowest  slums 
behind  them  and  about  them.     But  we  cannot  believe  in  a 
primitive  civilization  ready-made  from  the  beginning.    Even  if 
geological  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  artistic  remains,  bore  out 
such  an  opinion,  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  institutions  looks  the 
other  way.    Where  is  there  a  people,  Aryan  or  Semitic,  without 
traces  of  Totemism,  of  the  undeveloped  family,  of  the  blood  feud, 
of  fetichism,  of  polytheism,  in  its  religion,  law,  and  domestic 
life  ?    Where  is  there  an  example  of  a  civilized  race  degenerating 
into  Totemism?     On  the  whole,  the  testimony  of  institutions 
makes  it  abundantly  evident  that  progress  is  the  rule  and  the  law, 
degeneration  the  exception,  among  races  fitted  to  survive.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  Egyptians  are  degenerate  in  art,  but  in 
religion  they  have  ceased  to  be  Totemists. 

We  have  devoted  too  much  space  to  Dr.  Mitchell's  general 
ideas,  too  little  to  his  most  interesting  collection  of  facts.  His 
early  chapters  show  how  much  of  what  is  called  the  "  stone  age  " 
survives  in  Scotland.  By  the  way,  do  antiquaries  who  regard 
the  "  stone  "  and  the  "  bronze  "  and  "  iron  "  ages  as  definite, 
mutually  exclusive  stages  in  human  culture,  with  sharp,  distinct 
boundaries,  still  survive  in  Scotland  ?  From  Dr.  Mitchell's 
frequent  cautions  we  infer  that  they  do.  In  his  brief  sentence  on 
the  introduction  of  bronze,  he  might  have  noticed  the  interesting 
researches  of  Lenorment.  In  his  book  are  pictures  of  spindles  with 
stone  whorls,  of  "  knocking  stones  "  of  clay,  "  craggans  "  rougher 
than  the  pots  Mr.  Greenwell  finds  in  early  barrows  (pp.  26,  27)  ; 
here  are  "querns"  for  grinding  corn.  Still  more  amazing,  to 
Southrons,  are  the  sketches  of  "  black  houses,"  in  which  the 
islanders  pig  together,  and  of  the  "  bothans,"  or  beehive  houses, 
now  only  used  as  "  shealings,"  or  huts  for  the  people  who  tend  the 
cattle  in  the  summer  pasturages.  These  are  "  dwellings  in  the 
structure  of  which  neither  wood  nor  iron  nor  cement  has  been 
used."  In  1866  there  were  still  "  cave-men"  living  in  the  great 
cave  at  the  south  side  of  Wick  bay.  These  people  were  tinkers, 
and  existed  in  singular  squalor.  But  if  the  cave  were  to  fall  in 
and  cover  them,  they  would  not  be  dated  by  antiquaries  as 
contemporary  with  the  cave-men  of  Mentone.  For  the  tinkers 
would  leave  no  stone  arrow-heads  and  no  bone  daggers, 
while  their  own  bones  could  not  be  mixed  with  those  of 
hyaenas,  reindeer,  and  cave-bears.  Dr.  Mitchell  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  "  cave-dwellers  of  a  nation  may  exhibit  a  degree 
of  degradation  which  may  not  be  exhibited  by  the  nation  of 
which  they  form  a  part."  If  so,  where  are  the  learned  and  ac- 
complished Dr.  Mitchells  of  the  nation  to  which  the  cave-folk  of 
Mentone  belonged  ?  Where  are  the  remains  of  their  industry, 
archaeological  and  medical  ?  where  are  their  spades,  pickaxes,  mi- 
croscopes, lancets,  and  spectacles,  contemporary  with  cave-bears, 
mammoths,  and  rhinoceroses  ?  They  are  no  more  to  be  found  than 
the  flint  arrow- heads  and  fossilized  stone  daggers  of  the  Caithness 
tinkers.  Show  us  a  stethoscope  or  two  in  the  Drift,  and  a  few 
stone  arrow-heads  in  use  among  the  Caithness  tinkers.  Till  these 
objects  are  produced  we  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the  crowned 
cave  skeleton  of  Mentone  was  an  early  aristocrat,  while  the  Caith- 
ness cave-man  is  a  degenerate  cadger.  But  we  understand  that 
Dr.  Mitchell  intends  to  "  institute  a  comparison  between  the  pre- 
sent cave  people  of  Caithness  and  those  who  dwelt  in  the  caves  of 
the  Dordogne  when  the  mammoth  and  reindeer  existed  in  France  " 
in  a  future  course  of  lectures.  He  may  then,  perhaps,  produce 
some  remains  of  the  advanced  civilization  which  coexisted  with 
the  mammoth  in  France. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  the  survivals  in  Dr.  Mitchell's 
book  is  the  "  rivlin,"  or  shoe  of  untanned  ox-hide,  which  is  still 
worn  in  Shetland  (p.  93).  "  There  is  probably  no  older  or  ruder 
form  of  shoe  known.  It  appears  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  it  is 
inferior  in  design  and  execution  to  the  mocassin  of  the  North 
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American  Indian."  John  Elder  named  them,  in  1542,  as  among 
the  tokens  of  Scotch  savagery.  Scarcely  less  odd  than  the 
"  rivlin  "  is  the  savage  Scotch  mode  of  boiling  water  by  putting 
red-hot  stones  in  the  pot.  Even  a  North  American  Indian  tribe, 
on  seeing  the  European  plan,  gave  up  the  Scotch  trick,  except 
for  boiling  meat  in  the  sacred  festivals.  In  just  the  same  way 
the  Jewish  rite  was  performed  with  a  stone  knife,  after  the 
people  used  metal  knives  for  non-ritual  purposes. 

Passing  from  instruments  to  usages,  Dr.  Mitchell  illustrates 
Northern  civilization  by  the  fact  that  the  people  "  yird  quik  coks," 
or  bury  live  roosters  on  the  spots  where  epileptic  patients 
fall.  They  "  owe  a  cock  to  Asclepius."  Fire  is  car- 
ried round  fields,  houses,  and  boats  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year.  Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  bulls  were 
sacrificed  to  "  St.  Mourie "  on  an  island  in  Loch  Maree.  The 
saint  is  still  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the  God  Mourie,"  and  prob- 
ably the  saint  succeeded  to  the  rites  and  dues  of  some  early  deity. 
Wells  are  still  adored  "from  John  o'Groafs"  to  the  Mull  of 
Galloway.  In  short,  Bible-loving,  Protestant,  Free  Kirk,  U.  P. 
Antiburgher  Scotland  is  in  a  perilous  state.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  compatible  are  Liberalism  and  savagery.  Possibly  the  people 
near  Loch  Maree  will  sacrifice  a  hetacomb  of  bulls  in  honour  of 
the  recovery  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  worthy  and  drouthy  Scotch 
still  quaff  water  out  of  the  skulls  of  suicides,  and  taste  the  blood 
of  murderers.  "  I  have  known  epileptics  so  treated,"  says  Dr. 
Mitchell.  Yet  the  Scotch  send  flogging  missionaries  to  Blantyre 
in  Africa,  and  the  "schemes  of  the  Kirk  "  still  include  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.  Would  researches  like  those  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  reveal  similar  depths  of  cannibal  superstition  in 
England  ? 


PIOUS  FRAUDS.* 

THE  wisdom  of  the  Elders — in  this  point,  perhaps,  rather  a 
dubious  wisdom — used  to  hold  that  love  often  comes  with 
marriage.  Mr.  Albany  de  Fonblanque  apparently  holds  that  love 
may  sometimes  come  with  engagement.  His  heroine,  May  Fairfax, 
is  a  young  woman  who,  for  about  half  the  book,  deserves  very  fully 
the  title  of  an  adventuress,  and,  if  her  designs  are  not  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  it  is  that  she  has 
much  too  sharp  an  eye  for  the  main  chance  to  allow  herself  to 
drop  into  the  number  of  the  "  disclassed."  Fortunately,  however, 
the  Dawn  of  Love  comes  at  the  fifty-second  page  of  the  second 
volume,  indicated  affectingly  by  "an  unwonted  tinge  of  melan- 
choly and  a  glint  of  something  else  about  the  violet  eyes,"  and 
thenceforward  all  is  well.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.,  or 
Sir  Arthur,  Bellmonte,  was  a  lucky  man,  all  the  more  that  he 
doe3  not  seem  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  young 
woman's  state  of  mind  either  then  or  afterwards,  till  she  confessed 
it  some  considerable  time  after  her  marriage.  The  Dawn  of  Love, 
•by  the  way,  would  not  have  been  at  all  a  bad  title  for  the  book, 
whereas  its  actual  appellation  is  one  for  which  we  have  in  -vain 
striven  to  find  the  least  reason  in  the  story.  For,  although  there 
are  several  frauds  iu  Mr.  de  Fonblanque's  volumes,  we  must  say 
ithat  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  the  piety  of  them. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  inventing  or  discovering  a  rather 
good  legend  as  a  base  for  his  plot.  The  Bellmontes  are  an  ancient 
— and  certainly  an  oddly  named — family,  whose  fate  is  mysteri- 
ously bound  up  with  certain  relics  of  their  ancient  abode.  These 
"sinking  stones"  have  a  habit  of  disappearing  in  the  earth,  one  at 
a  time,  when  the  head  of  the  house  lor  the  time  being  dies,  and 
nervous  Bellmonte3  accordingly  watch  them  with  considerable 
interest.  The  excitement  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  one  such 
person  by  the  fact  of  a  heavy  man  sitting  down  unawares  on  one 
of  these  uncomfortable  fragments  of  masonry  is  an  incident  not 
'badly  imagined.  But  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  company  Mr. 
Albany  de  Fonblanque  has  got  together  to  perform  his  piece.  Of 
one  of  the  heroines  wo  have  spoken ;  the  other,  for  there  is 
another,  is  her  cousin  and  exact  opposite.  Sibyl  Cowper  is  dark 
.•while  May  is  fair,  and  melancholy  while  May  is  cheerful,  though 
she  has  been  favoured  by  nature  with  a  nose  "  which  laughed  all 
"by  itself."  The  effect,  we  are  told,  was  wonderfully  fasci- 
nating, and  perhaps  it  was,  though  doubt  on  the  point  may  be 
pardoned.  The  young  lady  with  the  nose  that  laughed  all  by 
itself  naturally  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  much  laughing 
■on  her  own  account,  and  fate  gave  her  very  little  occa- 
sion to  do  any.  With  greater  obedience  to  fact,  perhaps, 
than  to  the  laws  of  poetical  justice,  Mr.  de  Fonblanque,  having 
accommodated  his  designing,  and  at  first  very  unmaidenly,  blonde 
with  a  capital  example  of  the  amiable  and  honourable  dunder- 
head, has  provided  the  deserving  brunette,  not  merely  with  a  nose 
that  laughed  by  itself,  but  with  a  most  offensive  scoundrel 
of  the  clever  order  for  a  partner.  Mr.  Norman  Drummond  is  a 
man  of  good  family  and  of  distinction  at  school,  at  the  University, 
and  at  the  Bar,  but  apparently  also  a  snob  and  a  rascal.  He 
entangles  himself  in  a  Scotch  marriage,  which  is  not  a  Scotch 
marriage,  with  Sibyl,  and  then  endeavours,  first  to  back 
out  of  it  and  then  again  to  baclc  into  it,  in  a  manner  which 
is  sulliciently  rascally  and  snobbish,  but  which  lacks  the 
advantage  of  being  probable.  A  man  like  Norman  Drummond, 
cent  on  making  his  way  in  the  world,  would  certainly  not  have 
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been  fool  enough  to  think  that  a  pretty  and  ladylike  wife,  even  if 
she  had  no  fortune,  would  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  his  career 
than  a  story  all  the  facts  of  which  were  known  to  persons  of  posi- 
tion and  influence,  and  which,  if  told  against  him,  would  infallibly 
in  these  days  seud  him  to  Coventry  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for  ever. 
Besides  this  quartette  we  find  in  the  novel  some  bewildering 
Bellmontes,  who  call  themselves  by  other  names ;  a  terrible 
ruffian  of  a  Trades-Union  agitator,  who  seems  to  have  been  well 
born  and  to  have  mixed  in  good  society  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  but  who  talks  as  if  he  had  invariably  been  a  small  shopkeeper ; 
a  diabolical  woman  who  mends  lace,  wife  of  one  of  the  bewildering 
Bellmontes,  and  mother  of  an  ppileptic  child,  who  is  another  of  the 
clan.  The  acuteness  of  May  Fairfax,  or  May  Bellmonte,  as  she  soon 
becomes,  and  the  woes  of  Sybil,  supply  the"  chief  substance  of  the 
story  ;  but  a  good  deal  turns  on  an  unknown  heir  who,  for  reasons 
which  are  rather  mysterious,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  more 
mysterious  still,  lives  in  the  character  of  a  poacher  on  the  lands 
which  he  has  only  to  speak  in  order  to  make  his  own,  behaves 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  swagger  and  humility  to  his  associates 
of  all  ranks,  and,  in  short,  is  generally  incomprehensible,  which,  it 
may  charitably  be  supposed,  he  is  meant  to  be.  This  person,  who 
is  the  father  of  Sybil — everybody  in  Pious  Frauds  is  the  long  lost 
father,  or  sister,  or  cousin  of  everybody  else — is  overwhelmed  in 
company  with  most  of  the  sinking  stones  by  a  landslip  in  a  pictur- 
esque and  effective,  but  rather  melodramatic  manner,  and  his 
decease  causes  many  revolutions  and  discoveries  of  the  orthodox 
kind.  There  are,  in  fact,  in  Pious  Frauds  the  elements  of  an  inter- 
esting book,  but  they  are  not  well  put  together,  and  the  character- 
drawing,  of  which  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  a  novel  extra  hanc 
nulla  salus,  is  extremely  inadequate. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  book,  however,  are 
the  extraordinary  abundance  of  solecisms  of  all  kinds  which  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  bewildering  nature  of  the  set  pieces  of  eloquence 
in  which  the  author  occasionally  indulges.  The  volumes  open  with 
a  rather  Arcadian  meeting  between  the  two  heroes  and  the  two 
heroines,  a  meeting  the  conditions  of  which  not  unnaturally  shock 
the  precise  Drummond.  He  and  his  newly-found  friend  and  cousin, 
Arthur  Bellmonte,  are  staying,  the  one  in  quarters,  the  other  on 
circuit,  at  York,  which  Mr.  de  Fonblanque,  according  to  a  rather 
senseless  affectation  common  with  novelists,  calls  Minsterton,  the 
chief  town  of  Ridingshire.  Bellmonte  has  enticed  Drummond  on 
the  river  apparently  for  an  ordinary  row  and  some  way  up  the 
bank  they  come  upon  the  two  damsels,  obviously  by  appoint- 
ment. In  the  twenty  pages  or  so  which  describe  this  assignation, 
Mr.  de  Fonblanque  has  contrived  to  scatter  some  exceedingly 
choice  flowers  of  novelists'  English  and  other  tongues.  The  spell- 
ing "  huzzar  "  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  common  nowadays,  and  it 
looks  a  little  as  if  Mr.  de  Fonblanque  was  vacillating  between 
"  hussar  "  and  "  huzza."  Mr.  Drummond  condescendingly  remarks 
to  May,  "You  understand  French,  Miss  Fairfax,"  and  it  is  prob- 
bly  her  answer,  "  A  little,"  which  emboldens  him  to  talk  to 
her  about  the  "  carte  de  pays."  The  huzzar — perhaps  after 
the  manner  of  his  singular  kind — remarks  that  "  the  beauty 
of  a  big  boat  is  that  you  can  lay  down  in  the  bottom." 
Mr.  de  Fonblauque  himself  is  not  behind  his  creations  for  he 
shortly  informs  us  that  the  two  girls  had  "a  struggle  against  fate 
in  their  glove  and  boot  departments  and  a  rococo  atmosphere 
about  their  hats."  We  do  not  know  that  we  remember  a  more 
admirable  example  of  the  sorrowful  chances  which  attend  the 
determination  to  be  brilliant  by  means  of  the  avoidance  of  plain 
speaking.  Mr.  de  Fonblanque,  however,  has  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted his  talent  for  deranging  epitaphs  in  this  remarkable 
sentence.  lie  tells  us  elsewhere  of  one  of  his  villains  that  "  he 
found  a  small  world  he  could  grind  and  a  flock  of  black  sheep  he 
could  lead  by  the  nose."  The  leading  of  black  sheep  by  the  nose 
is  something  quite  new  in  the  pastoral  line,  and  deserves  a  brand- 
new  idyl  from  any  modern  Theocritus  who  may  have  leisure  to 
turn  one  out.  Yet  again  our  author  has  a  fine  inspiration  when 
he  remarks,  "  Her  face  was  her  fortune  and  she  put  it  to  bank  in 
her  brains."  The  operation  is  complicated  and  would  demand  a 
delicate  hand  in  a  surgeon,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  young  lady  did  it.  When  Mr.  de  Fonblanque  speaks 
of  "  spicy  paragraphs "  signed  "  Atlas "  out  of  a  fashionable 
(Sen?!.  Mag.  we  can  only  conclude  that  he  thinks  those  syllables 
are  short  for  scandalous  magazine.  A  pleasant  glossary  then 
suggests  itself.  Grim.  con.  doubtless  means  Crimean  conun- 
drums, and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Fid.  def. 
was  a  compound  of  French  and  English,  and  meant  "fiddling 
forbidden."  When  the  reader  hears  that  one  of  the  characters 
addresses  her  husband  as  "Dawkins,"  he  will  naturally  suppose 
that  the  speakers  belong  to  the  lowest  middle  classes;  but  it 
seems  that  this  form  of  address  is  used  by  ladies  belonging  to 
the  first  families  of  these  kingdoms.  A  passage  in  the  third 
volume  may  be  commended  to  any  scholiast  of  talent  who  wants 
something  to  interpret.  One  of  the  minor  characters,  it  seems, 
had  taken  to  entertaining  persons  of  loose  morals  once  a  week. 
"  Drummond  had  only,"  we  are  told,  "  assisted  ouce  before  at 
these  meetings,  and  had  then  left  early,  not  at  all  pleased  with 
his  company  or  the  means  provided  for  his  entertainment.  And 
he  left  unrequited.  '  A.  stuck-up  cad,'  said  the  men."  From 
which  we  gather  that  a  person  who  goes  away  under  these  cir- 
cumstances "leaves  unrequited,"  which  certainly  requires  a 
new  entry  in  the  dictionary  under  the  verb  "  to  requite." 
This  neologism  can  be  paired  with  another  still  more  surprising 
in  the  use  of  the  word  "  sex."  A  woman  has  hired  two  other 
women  to  play  the  spy  on  her  husband.     "  J ealousy  was  the 
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excuse  given,"  Bays  Mr.  de  Fonblanque, "  and  in  this  cause  her 
©harming  sex  listened  and  spied  with  delightful  activity."  The 
list  of  those  eccentricities  may  bo  appropriately  concluded  by 
informing  the  reader  that  the  author  of  Pious  Fraud*  thinks 
that  an  anabasis  is  the  sumo  ;is  an  exodus.  A  gamekeeper 
has  boon  dismissed,  and  Mr.  do  Fonblunquo  talks  of  what  has 
happoned  "  since  the  anabasis  of  Jones."  Now  there  is 
nothing  to  inform  us  that  Mr.  Jones  had  gone  up  the  country, 
or  that  ho  had  boon  promoted,  or  that  he  had  retired  to 
another  and  a  bettor  world.  Wo  are,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude 
that  our  author  has  not  tho  least  idea  what  anabasis  means,  and 
considers  it  as  synonymous  with  departure.  It  would,  howover, 
be  unfair,  after  pointing  out  Mr.  do  Fonblanque's  shortcomings,  not 
to  give  an  example  of  what  be  can  do.  His  turn  for  tho  ornately 
and  imaginatively  descriptive  has  been  already  indicated  to  the 
discerning  by  tho  quotation  about  struggling  with  fato  in  a  boot 
department  and  about  tho  rococo  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
Miss  May  Fairfax's  hat.  But  ho  can  keep  it  up  if  ho  tries,  and 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  a  chance  phraso  or  two,  as  for  in- 
stance: — 

We  pile  up  a  mountain  of  good  resolves  laboriously,  stone,  by  stone,  we 
swear  that  it  ought  to  endure  and  therefore  that  it  shall  endure  for  all  time 
Standing  between  us  and  the  Sunny  Valley  where  Prudence  has  set  up  its 
3w  trespass  board,  and  lo  we  stumble  upon  a  pebble  of  the  brook  on  which 
we  read  excuse,  and  straightway  it  grows  bigger  than  the  mountain,  and 
Hies  at  the  mountain,  aud  breaks  it  down,  and  smashes  up  the  trespass 
board,  and  paves  us  a  beautiful  macadamized  road  straight  into  the  heart 
of  that  valley. 

This  is  something  like  a  carte  de  pays,  as  Mr.  de  Fonblanque  or 
Mr.  Norman  Drummond  would  say.  The  conduct  of  the  pebble 
is  indeed  a  little  bewildering,  and  the  brook  is  introduced  without 
due  indication  of  its  previous  whereabouts.  But  a  sermon  in 
stones  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  criticized  too  narrowly.  It  will 
be  better  to  give  another  example  of  Mr.  de  Fonblanque's  sur- 
prising parabolic  faculty,  and  theu  to  have  done  with  him : — 

He  did  not  misjudge  or  overestimate  May's  opposition.  With  a  woman's 
■quickness  she  suspected  the  security  of  this  change  of  front,  and,  woman- 
like, she  would  not  let  him  imagine  that  he  was  deceiving  her.  This,  my 
dear  Madam,  is  one  of  the  few  mistakes  which  )'Our  charming  sex  habitu- 
ally commit.  When  a  lord  of  the  creation  sets  a  trap  for  you,  you  sing 
■out.  "  It's  a  trap  .'  I  see  it  '.  Come,  dears,  and  look  at  the  trap  !  "  You  should 
pretend  not  to  know  it's  a  trap,  hop  playfully  round  and  round  it,  and  over 
it,  and  on  it,  letting  him  think  that  the  next  hop  will  be  in  it.  Or  else, 
beiug  a  brute,  he'll  out  with  his  gun,  slip  in  a  No.  4  cartridge,  and  over 
you  go.  This  requires  a  good  deal  of  self-denial.  It  is  hateful,  I  own,  to 
be  clever  and  not  show  it.  But,  believe  rue,  your  sacrifice  will  be  re- 
warded. ' 

It  is  certainly  not  every  novelist  who  can  give  sucb  good  advice  in 
euch  a  charmingly  figurative  and  Eastern  manner. 


NEWTON'S  ARCH/EOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.* 

THE  expectations  which  were  raised  by  the  announcement  of  a 
forthcoming  volume  of  archaeological  essays  by  Mr.  0.  T. 
Newton  of  the  British  Museum  are  doomed  to  some  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Newton's  reputation  as  one  of  the  highest  living 
authorities  on  Greek  art  and  antiquities  will  not  suffer  by  the 
work  he  has  just  published,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
not  be  raised.  It  was  natural  to  expect  something  more  original 
from  one  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study  of  Hellenic 
monuments,  from  the  days  when  he  worked  under  Dean  Gaisford 
at  Ohristchurch  to  the  visit  be  lately  paid  to  Professor  Ourtius's 
expedition  at  Olympia ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  hope  great  things 
from  the  collected  writings  of  a  man  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  discoveries  of  tbe  Mausoleum,  of  Cnidus,  Halicar- 
nassus,  Branchidoe,  and  Ephesus,  who  bas  closely  watched  and 
assisted  in  the  great  progress  of  archaeological  study  during  the 
past  forty  years,  and,  above  all,  has  long  held  the  guardianship  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  section  of  our  national  collections,  of  which 
he  justly  boasts  that  it  has  no  equal  on  the  Continent — a  boast 
which  owes  its  truth  in  a  large  measure  to  bis  own  efforts.  Never- 
theless, all  that  Mr.  Newton  has  given  us  in  his  new  volume  is  a 
lecture,  a  letter,  some  contributions  to  the  monthly  magazines,  and 
half-a-dozen  reviews.  They  are  all  worth  reading,  and  all  possess 
tbe  authority  which  attaches  to  every  judgment  or  theory  which 
Mr.  Newton  utters  on  his  special  subject ;  but  they  are  neither  so 
wide  in  range  nor  so  original  in  matter  as  we  had  hoped  to  find 
them.  Even  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  same  scholar's  History  of 
Discoveries  and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  the  bulk  of  these  writings 
Bhows  a  strangely  small  literary  productiveness  in  one  who  is,  and 
has  long  been,  master  of  bis  subject,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  desire  to  help  others  up  the  ladder  he  bas  himself  ascended. 
With  the  exception  of  the  introductory  lecture  and  a  letter  to  a 
Select  Committee,  the  articles  forming  the  present  volume  were  all 
written  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Like  the  Seven  Sleepers 
of  the  city  whose  history  he  relates  with  such  perspicuity,  Mr. 
Newton  seems  to  have  slept,  in  a  literary  sense  (save  for  his 
volumes  of  travels  and  discoveries  in  the  Levant),  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  after  which  be  shook  himself  together  and 
took  to  tbe  writing  of  reviews  and  memoirs.  It  is  thus  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  deals  with  the  discoveries 


•  Essays  on  Art  and  Archeology.  By  Charles  Thomas  Newton,  C.B., 
D.C.L.,  &c.,  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British 
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Of  tho  past  decade,  and  that  wo  hear  noxt  to  nothing  of  tho  earlier 
triumphs  of  arolueology,  whoso  history  Mr.  Newton  could  so  well 
have  written.  Nor  do  wo  find  hero  any  account  of  tho  treasures 
Over  which  tho  author  stands  sentinel  in  the  British  Museum. 
Then;  aro  many  incidental  references'  to  them,  and  full  descriptions 
and  criticisms  of  a  fow  examples  in  one  section  ;  but  tho  Greek 
statuary  of  the  national  collection  as  a  whole — Mr.  Newton's  special 
charge — is  nowhere  discussed  or  explained.  Those  who  havo  hoard 
Mr,  Newton's  lecture  on  the  Parthenon,  which  ho  has  given,  wo  be- 
lieve, several  times,  know  how  clearly  ho  can  interpret  tho  meaning 
of  tho  precious  fragments  of  tho  Elgin  Room,  and  how  different 
becomes  tho  ploasuro  and  tho  instruction  of  a  study  of  this  gallery 
after  having  tho  contents  explained  in  its  Keeper's  lucid  manner. 
Mr.  Newton  has  delivered  many  lectures  besides  that  on  tho  Par- 
thenon, and  in  all  he  has  shown,  not  only  tho  clearness  and 
logical  sequence  which  are  so  apparent  in  his  written  articles,  but 
also  a  freeness  and  felicity  of  expression  which  aro  unfortunately 
not  equally  conspicuous  in  the  latter.  None  of  these  lectures  on 
the  Greek  treasures  in  his  keeping  appear  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Possibly  they  were  not  taken  down  ;  and,  if  so,  we  can  only 
lament  tbe  misfortune.  Perhaps  the  course  of  lectures  on  Greek 
archaeology  now  being  delivered  by  him  at  University  College 
will  gather  up  the  substance  of  all  former  lectures  on  the 
subject ;  and  these  at  least  will,  we  hope,  bo  published.  Mean- 
while tho  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Newton's  most  successful  mode 
of  instruction  is  only  represented  by  a  lecture  delivered  in  his 
youth,  and  that  none  of  the  many  discourses  which  he  bas  addressed 
to  the  Royal  Institution,  the  public  schools,  the  Men  and  Women's 
College,  and  other  audiences,  with  reference  to  the  beautiful  works 
of  art  among  which  his  daily  life  is  cast,  find  a  place  in  this 
volume  of  his  collected  writings. 

But  the  absence  of  the  most  generally  interesting  portion  of  Mr. 
Newton's  labours  must  not  diminish  our  gratitude  for  what  be  has 
given  us  ;  and  in  any  case  it  must  be  owned  that  the  daily  depart- 
mental work  of  the  Museum  may  well  explain  omissions  which 
we  cannot  help  regretting.  Although  the  greater  part  of  this  volume 
consists  of  papers  which  are  within  the  memory  of  tbe  youngest 
art-student,  it  is  yet  convenient  and  useful  to  possess  them  in  a  col- 
lected form ;  and  there  are  two  exceptions  to  the  lateness  of  the  date 
which  will  be  welcomed  with  pleasure.  These  are  the  Lecture  on 
Archaeology,  which  opens  the  volume,  and  the  Letter  to  tbe  Select 
Committee  on  the  National  Gallery  (1853),  which  is  a  natural 
sequel  to  it.  The  former,  which  was  given  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Oxford  on  June  18,  1850,  is,  in  spite  of 
a  certain  youthfulness  and  a  somewhat  over-rhetorical  style,  perhaps 
tbe  best  thing  Mr.  Newton  has  ever  written.  It  is  a  clear  and 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  subject-matter  of  archaeology,  a 
singularly  successful  attempt  at  co-ordination.  The  various  studies 
which  come  under  tbe  head  of  archaeology  are  treated  slightly  but 
sufficiently,  their  place  assigned,  and  their  relations  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  same  great  subject  explained.  The  whole  rationale, 
the  objects,  the  divisions,  of  archaeology  are  here  set  forth  and 
arranged  with  a  lucidity  of  treatment  and  a  breadth  of  grasp  which 
have  perhaps  never  been  excelled.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  antiquities  in  the  widest  sense  tbis  lecture  stands  by  itself;  and 
to  have  rescued  this  from  tbe  oblivion  of  an  old  number  of  the 
Archaeological  Journal  is  alone  a  sufficient  raison  d'etre  for  the 
volume  before  us.  The  letter  to  tbe  Chairman  of  tbe  Committee 
on  the  National  Gallery,  to  protest  against  the  proposal  to  dis- 
integrate the  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  fit  sequel  to 
the  lecture  on  archaeology.  It  takes  up  the  same  line — the  defence 
of  archaeology  as  a  whole,  indivisible,  and  depending  on  the  juxta- 
position of  its  parts ;  only  in  the  letter  the  national  collections  are 
specially  regarded,  whilst  the  lecture  extends  over  tbe  whole 
range  of  archaeology  from  the  most  cosmopolitan  point  of  view.  In 
both,  clearness  of  arrangement  and  tbe  force  of  apposite  illustration 
are  conspicuous. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  articles,  all  of  which  were  written  since  1873, 
half  are  reviews  of  works  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years 
on  archaeological  subjects.  Students  of  the  past  will  be  glad  to 
read  Mr.  Newton's  opinions  on  Wood's  discoveries  at  Ephesus, 
Schliemann's  at  Mycenae,  and  Ourtius's  at  Olympia,  as  unfolded 
in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  and  his  views  on  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Lang  and  General  Cesnola  in  Cyprus,  and  on  the 
value  of  Greek  coins  as  a  commentary  on  Greek  sculpture,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  those  who  have  not  already  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  them  on  their  original  publication,  or  who 
did  not  accord  to  an  anonymous  writer  the  attention  witb  which 
they  would  have  listened  if  the  hand  had  been  known  to  them. 
In  all  these  reviews  we  find  the  same  clearness  and  logical  arrange- 
ment which  are  noticeable  in  the  lecture  on  archaeology,  though 
we  miss  the  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  which  add  so  much  to  tbe 
charm  of  tho  spoken  address.  After  all,  for  the  exposition  of 
archaeological  facts,  accuracy  and  clearness  are  more  essential  than 
charm  of  style  and  the  music  of  well-balanced  periods. 

Besides  these  reviews,  there  are  two  sets  of  articles  in 
the  book  which  are  real  acquisitions  to  the  literature  of  archae- 
ology. We  could  do  very  well  without  the  solid  Edinburgh  Review 
articles,  as  we  have  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest ;  and, 
though  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  Mr.  Newton's  opinions  of  the 
various  books  reviewed,  and  to  have  their  results  arranged  and 
epitomized  for  us,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  content  ourselves 
witb  the  books  themselves.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  tbe  series 
of  papers  on  Greek  inscriptions,  nor  to  tbe  two  articles  on  Greek 
sculpture  from  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the  inte- 
resting essay  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  forms  a  sort  of  pendant. 
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These  papers  represent  an  immense  amount  of  independent  study 
and  w  ide  archaeological  experience.  No  one  better  than  Mr.  New- 
ton, unless  it  were  Bbckh  himself,  could  claim  for  Greek  inscriptions 
the  importance  that  really  attaches  to  them  as  elements  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  art  and  Greek  life  in  general ;  and  the  articles  on  this 
subjec  t  contributed  in  1876  and  1878  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
and  the  Nineteenth  Century,  though  necessarily  including  a  large 
proportion  of  dry  detail,  possess  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  vivid 
light  they  throw  on  the  political  and  religious,  and  in  some  measure 
the  social,  life  of  the  Greeks  at  various  periods  of  their  ancient 
history.  From  the  inscription  at  Abou-Symbel,  six  centuries  and 
more  before  Christ,  to  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  301,  Mr. 
Newton  surveys  the  whole  field  of  Greek  inscriptional  monuments, 
and  deduces  from  them  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  people  whose 
laws,  or  deeds,  or  creeds  they  coinmemorate.  We  are  in- 
clined to  rate  the  articles  on  Greek  inscriptions,  which  occupy 
one-fourth  of  the  volume,  as  the  portion  of  most  permanent 
arckceological  value  therein.  They  call  attention  to  a  branch  of 
antiquities  which  is  little  appreciated,  and  the  diliiculties  of  which, 
moreover,  make  the  aid  of  a  guiding  hand  very  necessary.  To 
understand  and  interpret,  not  merely  read,  Greek  inscriptions  is  a 
gift  which  only  comes  after  many  years  spent  in  Hellenic  studies. 
To  most  scholars  they  present  more  obstacles  and  pitfalls  than  in- 
formation, and  we  must  be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Newton  for  having 
presented  so  difficult  a  subject  in  so  popular  and  intelligible  a 
form,  and  for  having  invested  what  most  students  regard  as  a 
dreary  study  with  the  interest  which  can  only  come  from  a 
comparative  treatment,  the  hard-earned  result  of  a  life's  patient 
labour. 

The  essay  on  Greek  sculptures  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is 
a  very  charming  survey  of  the  progress  of  discovery  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Grouping  the  various 
sculptures  into  periods  of  art,  Mr.  Newton  arranges  in  the  different 
classes  all  the  more  remarkable  objects  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  part  of  Asiatic  Greece  selected  for  discussion.  The 
whole  study  is  an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Newton's  method,  and 
has  more  style  and  life  about  it  than  any  of  his  later  articles.  It 
has  besides  the  advantage  of  treating  of  objects  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  national  collection,  and  are  consequently  more  familiar 
to  English  students  than,  for  instance,  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Jove  (despite  the  exquisite  cast  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxi- 
teles now  exhibited  in  the  Elgin  lioom)  or  the  "  pre-dscdalian  " 
relics  of  Mycence.  The  account  of  the  sculptures  from  Cnidus, 
especially  the  exquisite  Demeter,  ought  to  be  read  by  every  visitor 
to  the  British  Museum  who  knows  the  way  through  from  the 
Grasco-Roman  Gallery  to  the  Elgin  Room.  As  a  specimen  of 
delicate  art  criticism,  too,  the  short  extract  from  the  Times  on 
the  celebrated  bronze  head  of  Venus  from  the  Castellani  Collec- 
tion deserves  a  word  of  notice.  If  Mr.  Newton  had  given  us  a 
little  more  of  this  sort  of  work,  more  of  his  own  deductions  from 
the  Greek  monuments  and  less  of  reviews  of  books,  there  would 
be  little  room  for  criticism. 


RODD'S  BIRDS  OF  CORNWALL.* 

IT  is  more  than  a  century  since  Dr.  Johnson,  in  reviewing 
Borlase's  work  on  the  Scilly  Islands,  drew  special  attention  to 
the  value  of  such  "  pleasing  and  elegant  pieces  of  local  inquiry  "  as 
were  then  just  beginning  to  be  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  historian  of  natural  history 
to  overestimate  the  work  done  in  this  quiet  field  of  "  local  in- 
quiry "  by  patient  and  instructed  observers.  The  very  temper  of 
mind  fostered  by  a  country  life,  the  repose,  the  leisure,  the  un- 
wearied eye,  all  these  give  a  peculiar  advantage  to  the  local 
naturalist,  and  tend  to  make  his  experience  trustworthy  and  ripe. 
In  the  field  of  ornithology  no  provincial  collector  of  our  generation 
has  deserved  snore  commendation  than  Mr.  Rodd,  the  result  of 
whose  labours — unfortunately  posthumous — lies  before  us.  His 
life  was  one  of  the  most  quiet  that  can  be  imagined.  He  was 
born  at  the  rectory  of  St.  Just-in-Roseland,  close  to  the  cliffs  of 
Cape  Cornwall ;  he  began  life  as  a  solicitor  in  Penzance,  and  rose 
to  one  municipal  post  after  another,  without  once  desiring  to  spread 
the  field  of  his  ambition  beyond  the  little  peninsula  in  which  he 
was  born.  His  chief,  if  not  his  only,  recreation  seems  to  have 
been  wandering  over  his  native  county  in  search  of  birds.  In 
the  course  of  a  life  that  closed  last  January  iu  his  seventieth 
year,  he  not  only  greatly  enlarged  the  list  of  the  recognized  birds 
of  Cornwall,  and  reduced  its  avifauna  to  a  scientific  precision,  but 
be  added  to  the  list  of  known  English  birds  several  very  important 
species.  Until  he  found  the  spotted  eagle  on  the  moors  around 
Hawk's  Tor,  in  i860,  that  noble  bird  was  unknown  to  British 
naturalists.  The  red-breasted  flycatcher,  a  lovely  little  creature 
that  apes  the  robin  in  its  plumage,  had  never  been  observed  in 
England  until  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rodd's  watched  it  skimming  the 
grass  for  flies  at  Constantiue,  near  Falmouth,  and  set  the  eager 
ornithologist  on  the  track.  The  lesser  grey  shrike  {Lanius  minor) 
was  first  described  by  Mr.  Rodd,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
another  curious  little  bird,  the  American  stint.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  research  which  will  occur  to  the 
memory  of  every  ornithologist,  and  which  the  modesty  of  the 

*  The  Birds  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilli/  Islands.  By  the  late  Edward 
Hearle  Kodd.  Edited  by  James  Edmund  Harting.  With  Portrait  and 
Map.    London  :  Triibner  &  (Jo. 


author  can  no  longer  conceal.  We  should  add  that  the  present 
w-ork,  of  which  only  a  few  sheets  had  been  corrected  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Rodd,  has  been  carried  through  the  press  with  much  care 
and  sympathy  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  himself  favourably  known  in 
the  literature  of  ornithology. 

We  are  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  Mr.  Rodd  or  to  Mr.  Harting 
that  we  owe  an  entertaining  introduction  of  a  bibliographical 
character,  in  which  the  patient  research  of  the  writer  has  been  em- 
ployed to  find  out  all  that  has  been  said  by  early  annalists  on  the 
birds  of  Cornwall.  From  the  Itinerarium  of  William  of  Worcester, 
we  learn  that  Tresco,  or,  as  the  old  monk  calls  it,  Rascow,  in 
Scilly,  was  famous  even  in  the  fifteenth  century  for  its  puffins, 
being,  as  he  says,  "inculta,  cum  cuniculis  et  avibus  vocatis 
popftyps"  The  puffin  is  at  present  rare  in  all  parts  of  Cornwall, 
except  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  it  breeds  on  the  cliffs  in  immense 
numbers.  John  Lef'iid,  half  a  century  later  than  William  of 
Worcester,  noted  the  same  abundance  of  "  guiles  and  purtinnes." 
The  first  really  scientific  observation  of  Cornish  birds  was  made  by 
Richard  Carew,  of  Antony,  who  published  his  Survey  of  Cornwall 
in  1602,  and  whose  remarks  on  the  fauna  of  the  county  were 
repeated  more  or  less  exactly  by  all  chroniclers  and  county 
historians  almost  to  our  own  day.  His  close  observation  of  nature 
and  his  wise  incredulity  give  a  particular  value  to  Carew's  notes 
of  natural  history.  Here  is  an  example  which  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  an  ornithologist : — 

Not  long  sithance,  there  came  a  flocke  of  Birds  into  Cornwall,  about 
Haruest  season,  in  bigncsse  not  much  exceeding  a  Sparrow,  which  made  a 
foule  spoyle  of  the  Apples.  Their  bil-  were  thwarted  crossewise  at  the  end, 
and  with  these  they  would  cut  an  Apple  in  two  at  one  snap,  eating  onely 
the  kernels.  It  was  taken  at  first  for  a  boden  token,  and  much  admired  ; 
but,  soone  after,  notice  grew  that  Clocesler  Shire  and  other  Apple  Countries 
haue  them  an  ouer-familiar  harme. 

The  crossbill  (Loxia  curvirostnt)  could  not  be  better  described 
than  in  this  short  paragraph,  and  to  the  present  day  its  occasional 
appearance  produces  the  same  terror  and  perplexity  among  the 
country  folk.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  no  part  of  England  ;  but  in 
the  West,  where  it  appears  in  flocks  perhaps  once  in  each  generation, 
its  brilliant  plumage,  varying  from  rose-red  to  orange  russet,  its 
extraordinary  beak,  with  its  dislocated  look  and  its  odd  exotic 
habit,  are  especially  startling  to  the  farmers.  The  crossbills  arrive 
chattering  and  fluttering  in  an  orchard,  wring  off  the  apples,  hold 
them  in  one  foot  like  a  parrot,  and  hack  them  to  pieces  with  their 
bills  till  the  long  hard  tongue  can  slip  into  the  centre  and  drag 
out  the  pips.  The  fruit  is  then  dropped  in  fragments  on  the 
ground.  A  fir-cone  gives  the  crossbill  more  to  do,  but  seems 
to  contain  an  even  more  delightful  food,  and  nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  to  see  the  seed  extracted  from  between  the  hard 
shields  that  protect  it.  Carew  is  the  only  authority  for  the 
existence  of  the  nightingale  in  Cornwall;  his  evidence,  indeed, 
is  more  than  dubious  ;  he  merely  says,  "  of  Nightingales  few,  or 
none  at  all";  but  bis  reservation,  inaccurately  repeated,  gave 
the  nightingale  a  place  among  the  rarer  Cornish  birds.  As 
a  point  of  fact,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  single 
specimen  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  within  the  limits  of 
the  county.  It  is  easy  to  an  inaccurate  observer,  especially  to  an 
enthusiastic  one  desirous  of  being  persuaded,  to  recognize  a 
nightingale  in  the  sleek  person  of  the  garden  warbler,  or  in  the 
rich  nocturnal  song  of  the  blackcap.  Mr.  Rodd  has  some  very 
interesting  remarks  on  the  vocal  powers  of  the  last-mentioned  bird, 
which  seems  to  possess  a  curious  latent  gift  for  mimicry,  and  a 
habit  of  suddenly  changing  the  whole  character  of  its  song  in  a  be- 
wildering manner.  Mr.  Rodd,  as  it  seems  to  us,  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  sweetness  of  the  whitethroat's  song,  the  prelude  of 
which  has  a  jubilancy  at  least  as  fine  as  that  of  his  favourite  the 
garden  warbler.  If  the  whitethroat  could  sustain  or  complete  her 
song,  she  would  be  one  of  the  finest  English  warblers,  but  she 
never  executes  more  than  a  charming  fragment  of  a  theme1.  We 
observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Rodd  gives  the  River  Lynher  as  the 
only  Cornish  habitat  of  the  water  ouzel,  and  a  Mr.  James,  who 
supplied  Polwhele  with  a  list  of  Cornish  birds,  speaks  of  having 
seen  "  one  iu  the  parish  of  Manaccan,"  between  Falmouth  and  the 
Lizard.  The  present  writer,  who  has  met  with  it  both  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Tamar  and  on  one  of  the  western  tributaries 
of  that  river,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  water  ouzel  is 
not  so  rare  in  the  east  of  Cornwall  as  Mr.  Rodd  supposed. 

Cornwall  presents  advantages  to  the  ornithologist  such  as  are 
scarcely  offered  by  any  other  English  county.  It  projects  so  far 
south  and  west  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  to  command  a  climate 
distinctly  milder  thau  that  of  the  South  of  England  generally,  and 
a  summer  heat  that  has  a  certain  tropical  character  about  it.  It 
is  true  that  this  extreme  position  deprives  it  of  a  few  forms 
abundant  in  the  north  and  east.  Its  moors,  so  prolific  iu  rare 
species  of  pepit  and  plover,  are  unvisited  by  such  familiar  birds  as 
the  red  grouse,  while  the  black  grouse  and  the  quail  are  so  rare  as 
to  be  considered  merely  accidental  visitors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  muddy  estuaries  of  the  Cornish  coast  are  the  natural  habitat 
of  all  the  race  of  redshauk-s,  knots,  and  sandpipers,  a  great  variety 
of  which  swell  the  list  of  county  fauna  with  more  than  twenty 
specie?.  The  nimeless  stretch  of  salt  marsh  that  spreads  in 
various  directions  southward  from  the  head  of  St.  Ives  Bay 
towards  Hayle,  Gwinear,  and  St.  Erth,  is  singularly  rich  in  all 
sorts  of  birds,  and  was  still  more  so  before  it  was  crossed 
by  one  line  of  railway  and  skirted  by  a  second.  The  high 
grassy  tablelands,  raised  high  above  the  sea  by  a  ring  of  cliffs, 
of  which  the  Lizard  is  the  most  striking  example,  harbour 
various  species  that  breed  in  safety  in  the  wilderness  of  tall 
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herbage;  while  between  the  nakod  grandeur  of  the  tors  and 
the  marshes  of  tho  son-line  there  run  deep  valleys  of  "woodland 
which  conceal  a  rich  fauna  of  finches  and  warblers,  and  give 
"space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever,"  to  such  rare  and  beau- 
tiful visitants  as  tho  waxwing  and  tho  golden  oriole.  With 
regard  to  tho  latter,  undoubtedly  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  English 
birds,  Mr.  Rodd  expresses  an  indignation  which  most  observers  of 
nature  must  have  shared,  that  it  is  never  permitted  to  breed  un- 
molested in  our  woods.  Tho  golden  oriole  is  by  no  means  so  raro 
u  bird  as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  it  frequently  appears  in  pairs  on 
our  southern  coast  in  spring,  and  would  undoubtedly  build  a  nest 
and  bring  up  its  apple-coloured  nestlings  if  its  lovely  yellow  and 
black  plumage  did  not  tempt  tho  destructive  vico  of  every  idle 
yokel.  The  habits  of  tho  bird,  however,  are  very  fantastic  and 
abrupt;  in  ib'7o  so  largo  a  flock  of  orioles  appeared  in  the  woods 
of  '1  revet  hoe,  between  St.  Ives  and  Penzance,  that  it  was  con- 
fidently hoped  that  they  would  build.  Their  haunts  were  de- 
feuded  and  their  passion  for  solitudo  respected,  but  after  a  short 
stay,  they  Hew  off  again  in  a  compact  flock  of  forty,  and  were  seen 
no  "more.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  appear  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  merely  as  birds  of  passage,  and  that  they  pass  east- 
ward in  the  vain  hope  of  being  allowed  to  build  their  nests  with- 
out disturbance  in  Kent  or  Suffolk. 

Thero  is  added  to  this  volume  an  appendix  of  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the  form  of  notes  on  the  birds  of  the  Scilly  Islands, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Rodd,  of  Trebartha  Hall,  the  nephew  of 
the  deceased  writer.  These  notes  wero  put  down  from  1S64  to 
1 87 1,  and  refer  to  tho  period  when  Tresco,  under  the  protection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  was  a  little  marine  paradise  to  the 
botanist  and  the  ornithologist.  The  total  number  of  birds  now  re- 
cognized as  having  occurred  in  Cornwall  is  290,  and  of  these  Mr. 
F.  R.  Rodd  has  identified  173  as  visitors  or  inhabitants  of  Scilly. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  entire  British  avifauna,  having 
stood  for  some  time  at  the  figure  399,  has  been  lately  raised  to  a 
round  400  by  the  observation  of  tiaxicola  stapazina,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  little  group  of  islets  thrust  out  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  swept  round  by  seas  that  are  scarcely  at  rest  for  one 
week  in  the  year,  is  singularly  well  represented  in  possessing  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  British  birds.  The  editor 
closes  his  valuable  labours  with  lists  of  Cornish  and  provincial 
names  of  birds,  which  are  plainly  incomplete,  and  for  which  he 
claims  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  as  having  missed  the  final 
supervision  which  Mr.  Rodd  intended  to  give  them. 


GRISEL  EOMSEY.* 

rjHIIS  is  one  of  the  many  books  that  remind  the  reviewer  how 
J-  different  his  point  of  view  is  from  that  of  the  class  on  whose 
favour  the  success  of  the  work  depends.  "What  he  has  to  say  about 
it  is  nothing  to  the  sort  of  reader  who  is  interested  if  the  topics 
that  form  its  subject-matter  are  interesting ;  who,  if  there  are  inci- 
dents in  plenty  and  of  sufficient  variety,  movements,  gaieties,  pretty 
dresses,  golden  hair,  compliments,  interspersed  with  the  due  allow- 
ance of  reverses,  accidents, and  startling  transitions,  finds  it  an  attrac- 
tive story.  To  him,  or,  let  us  say,  to  her,  if  the  heroes  and  heroines 
■only  talk  and  dance,  flirt  in  conservatories,  get  up  misunderstand- 
ings, quarrel,  kiss  and  make  it  up,  it  is  no  matter  how  they  doit — 
this  is  a  question  of  accidental  liking,  on  which  one  opinion  is  as 
good  as  another.  There  is  the  aspect,  the  business,  the  profession 
of  a  novel  about  the  book ;  it  ?'s  a  novel.  The  world  opens  to  eyes 
that  read  of  social  life  under  the  conditions  of  equipages,  servants, 
diamonds,  titles,  beauties,  splendours ;  the  taste  catches  the  refine- 
ments of  new  phrases,  the  ring  and  the  ripple,  and  tho  shimmer 
and  the  cooings  of  soft  talk,  and  all  that  separates  the  fine  life 
of  books  from  domestic  humdrum.  The  mind  feels  itself  expand 
as,  one  by  one,  the  topics  of  the  day  are  touched  upon.  There  is  a 
sense  of  growing  intimacy  with  what  goes  on  in  the  world,  or  to 
put  the  thing  in  humble  phrase,  of  getting  to  know  what's  what. 
Whether  there  is  any  life  in  the  personages  that  act  out  the  drama, 
any  wit  in  the  talk,  any  novelty  in  incident  or  situation,  any  real 
approach  of  mind  to  mind,  any  invention,  any  absorption  on  the 
writer's  part  in  his  creation — any  reality  in  fact — is  not  a  question. 
Young  readers  can  often  supply  a  good  deal  of  this  for  themselves. 
Such  readers  have  a  real  intellectual  advantage  over  their  elders ; 
they  catch  fire  at  a  touch  ;  they  have  hopes  and  expectations  that 
meet  the  writer  and  his  tale  half-way.  The  reader  and  the 
novelist  form  a  partnership ;  the  one  provides  the  plot  and  the 
characters,  the  reader  puts  life  and  likelihood  into  them — transient 
life,  of  course,  for  nothing  takes  lasting  hold  that  has  not  some  vital 
force — but  at  any  rate  life  while  the  reading  lasts.  The  reviewer,  on 
the  contrary,  is  long  past  the  stage  of  participation  ;  as  a  reader  of 
novels  he  sinks  to  the  second  place.  He  brings,  instead  of  this 
frank  welcome,  a  satiated  experience ;  he  sees  nothing  that  is  not 
there;  his  expectation  of  what  is  coming  is  strictly  regulated 
and  held  in  check  by  what  has  gone  before,  or  what  has  already  met 
his  eye  ;  no  promise  of  exciting  scenes  on  the  writer's  part  allows 
him  to  count  upon  excitement. 

These  general  reflections  are  prompted  by  the  novel  before  us. 
The  book  might  be  a  first  attempt  of  a  not  unskilful  pen  in  the  field 
of  fiction,  trusting  to  the  Unfolding  of  the  story  for  developing 
powers  and  quickening  invention.    The  manner  is  caught,  the 
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scall'olding  is  up  for  an  exciting  novel  of  society.    Tho  characters 

art;  all  entered    after  lUudio  Dinn  I'm  plan  of  education  lor  hi.-* 

terriers— and  tested  by  the  various  ordeals  which  characterize  lifo 
as  it  is  seen  in  Action.  I'.ut  these  tests  and  ordeals  do  no!  produco 
corresponding  ell'eetM.  Wo  aro  prepared  for  great  con  ^nences, 
but  the  author  seems  to  forgot  her  purpose.  Wo  find  ourselves 
plunged  into  a  railway  accident  at  starting,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences aro  a  broken  leg  to  tho  heavy  father  and  a  sprained  wrist 
to  one  of  the  heroines — and  of  course  an  introduction  to  her  of 
Jack,  tho  leading  hero.  But  nothing  conies  of  it  all  that  a  (it  of 
tho  gout  might  not  have  effected  moro  naturally  ;  for  tho  only  use 
of  tho  accident  is  to  confine  tho  father  to  one  room,  while  tin;  wrist 
that  could  not  be  touched  without  Lenore's  turning  very  faint  and 
white  as  she  was  extricated  from  the  overturned  carriage  docs  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  her  active  share  in  all  Christmas  gaieties 
of  the  country  houso  to  which  she  is  on  her  way.  A  very  beautiful 
girl  and  a  most  attractive  man  can  surely  become  interested  in 
one  another  without  this  preliminary  of  sprains  and  broken  bones. 
However,  it  is  intended  to  prove  Jack  a  man  of  universal  resource. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  He  knows  what  to  do  in  a  railway 
accident;  ho  is  the  life  of  indoor  festivities;  he  is  a  literary  man 
and  the  editor  of  a  leading  journal,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  ha3 
continually  moved  in  the  best  society. 

A  fortnight's  acquaintance  ushered  in  by  a  railway  accident 
closes  with  a  fire.  Lenore  as  the  angel  and  Jack  as  Mephistopheles 
form  the  principal  figures  in  a  group  from  Faust.  Jack — his  sable 
majesty — is  playing  chess  and  watching  his  victim  with  a 
sardonic  grin ;  Lenore,  with  hair  rippling  down  to  her  waist, 
white  dress  and  wings,  wears  a  look  of  wonderful  pity,  when 
Mephistopheles  springs  from  his  seat  and  tears  down  the  flimsy 
background  of  drapery  which  had  caught  fire  and  already  singed 
the  angel's  wings.  .Lenore  retires  to  her  room,  her  face  deadly 
pale,  but  soon  returns  to  the  ball-room,  and  dauces  until  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning.  She  indeed  slept  but  little,  but  only  because 
the  "  unwonted  gaiety  had  chased  the  god  away  who  is  wooed  back 
with  such  dilliculty  when  once  put  to  flight."  We  hear  no  more 
of  the  fire ;  it  does  even  less  for  the  story  than  the  railway  crash 
and  all  its  piteous  surrounding  sights. 

It  is  a  virtual  confession  of  weakness,  however  common  a 
trick  with  novelists,  to  associate  scenes  of  gaiety  with  appalling 
incidents,  instead  of  trusting  to  their  legitimate  effect  either  on 
the  conduct  of  the  story  or  the  spirits  and  interest  of  the  reader. 
Such  scenes  in  good  hands  have  their  special  charm.  A  tender, 
playful  insight  can  bring  hero  and  heroine  better  acquainted  with 
each  other,  set  them  off  in  some  new  light,  engage  the  reader's 
sympathy  through  some  fresh  channel,  still  keeping  the  scene  a 
festive  scene,  and  the  anxieties  and  distresses  incident  to  all  human 
intercourse  in  strict  accordance  with  the  surroundings.  Of  course, 
if  it  is  a  case  of  principle,  if  people  disapprove  of  such  scenes,  it  is 
quite  admissible  to  make  them  tragic;  but  to  use  them  as  con- 
venient resorts,  and  to  ignore  their  true  nature  and  purpose,  is  not 
treating  readers  as  they  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Through  the  various  influences  of  pleasure,  together  with  these 
startling  shocks,  Lenore  is  pledged  to  Jack  at  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night :  but  it  is  her  fate  to  sutler,  and  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
conventional  trials  which  befall  the  thoughtful  heroine,  where 
there  are  two  of  them — trials  which,  as  the  reader  of  any  experience 
knows,  have  not  reached  their  full  sum  till  a  lord  appears  on  the 
scene.  In  this  case,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  he  is  an  estimable 
lord,  though  very  blind  to  what  is  going  on.  He  had  loved  Lenore's 
mother,  and  sees  in  the  daughter  a  likeness  which  revives  the  old 
flame.  Her  father,  who  is  a  baronet,  supports  the  evil  reputation 
of  his  order,  and  insists  on  the  match  with  hints  and  arguments 
which  furnish  an  opportunity  for  putting  the  time-honoured 
question — Will  he  sell  her  for  a  coronet  ?  The  father  is  not  only 
willing,  but  succeeds  in  doing  so  ;  he  hoodwinks  her  noble  lover, 
and  proves  to  his  daughter  that  his  honour  and  her  duty  compel 
her  to  the  sacrifice.  She  renounces  Jack,  giving  him  no  hint  of 
her  reasons,  and  marries  Lord  Meredith. 

Jack  at  this  stage  is  turned  over  to  the  heroine  who  gives  her 
name  to  the  novel.  Grisel  is  of  the  childish  and  innocent  type. 
She  is  really  in  love  with  somebody  else,  but  does  not  know  it, 
and  accepts  Jack  at  once.  Here  lies  the  proper  contrast  between 
the  two  heroines,  both  in  feeling  and  in  fate.  Lenore  is  terribly 
clear  in  her  own  mind  ;  she  has  owned  to  Jack  himself  that  she 
loves  one  man  and  yet  marries  another.  Grisel,  in  entire  un- 
consciousness of  her  real  preferences,  accepts  the  man  whom 
Lenore  has  thrown  over,  supposing  all  the  while  that  she  loves 
him,  and  only  finds  out  her  mistake  after  a  four  years'  engao-e- 
ment,  which  Jack  is  in  no  hurry  to  bring  to  an  end,  through  the 
enlightenment  brought  about  by  a  runaway  carriage  accident,  when 
she  sees  theright  man  knocked  down  in  his  attempt  to  stop  the  horses, 
and,  believing  him  to  be  killed,  faints  dead  away.  Jack,  who  has 
been  so  cool  a  lover,  has  now  to  take  a  contrary  line  and  perform  a 
magnanimous  sacrifice.  Up  to  this  time  the  artless  Grisel  had 
been  the  one  to  make  advances,  and  had  just  urged  an  end  to  the 
interminable  engagement.  She  wished  to  make  him  happier,  and  to 
this  end  was  arming  herself  with  keys  and  learning  the  science  of 
housekeeping.  Jack  now  discovers  that  Grisel's  childlike  innocence 
is  the  very  thing  he  wants ;  he  trusts  to  contact  with  these  qualities 
for  emancipating  him  from  the  trammels  of  utter  unbelief  in  which 
his  mind  is  helplessly  bound.  An  unbelieving  hero  is,  we  know, 
one  of  the  features  of  the  model  novel.  The  author  has  no 
sympathy  with  his  doubts,  and  hopes  to  remove  them  ;  but  this  is- 
one  of  the  requirements  of  the  day  not  to  be  evaded.  It  is  the  topic 
chosen  with  the  old  love  as  well  as  with  the  new.  Lenore  makes  it 
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a  great  point  that  Jack  shall  call  on  her.  She  is  interested  in  his 
second  choice ;  they  are  to  be  friends  still.  Religion  becomes  a 
coutidential  topic,  but  it  is  one  scarcely  safe  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  he  connects  it  "with  his  first  knowledge  of  her.  He 
informs  her — 

"  You  attracted  me  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you.  You  awakened  in 
me  the  knowledge  of  the  want  of  religion  in  myself.  It  was  my  first  cry 
after  better  things." 

"And  then  ?  "  exclaimed  Lcnore,  breathlessly. 

"  And  then,"  he  continued,  "  I  thought  by  incorporating  this  new  life  I 
had  found  with  my  own  I  should  gradually  grow  to  her  standard.  She 
would  be  there  to  point  the  way.  And  so  I  followed  up  the  friendship  I 
had  begun,  and  then  " 

"  Don't,"  cried  Lenore,  "  I  cannot  bear  it." 

It  is  certainly  time  for  Lenore  to  remember  her  husband  and 
pay  a  testimony  to  his  merits.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  this 
passage  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  story.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  these  deep  reasons  for  falling  in  love 
are  an  afterthought,  equally  with  the  quondam  lover  and  the 
author.  They  tit  in  with  the  subject  of  religion  as  a  feminine 
attribute,  which  has  to  be  treated  towards  the  conclusion. 

Lord  Meredith  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  we  have 
already  noticed — the  powers  of  endurance  with  which  the  charac- 
ters are  endowed.  They  have  a  way  of  gettiug  over  things. 
They  have  a  good  deal  to  go  through,  both  physically  and 
morally,  but  they  have  constitutions  to  bear  it — nothing  works 
the  tremendous  effects  we  might  have  expected  from  it.  Lenore 
worries  herself  into  typhoid  fever ;  her  husband  nurses  her  with  the 
tenderest  devotion,  which  is  rewarded  by  a  distinct  explanation  on 
her  part — spoken  in  unconscious  delirium — of  the  compulsion  by 
which  she  had  been  driven  to  marry  him.  Nothing  is  left  to 
conjecture.  She  apostrophizes  her  father — who,  by  the  way, 
had  died  suddenly  in  her  presence  when  his  work  was  done — 
"But  you  said  I  must  marry  him;  you  said  I  would  bring 
dishonour  on  you  if  I  did  not  accept  Lord  Meredith.  Did 
you  say  I  was  to  be  sold  to  pay  your  debts ;  I,  your  only 
child  ?  Father,  I  cannot  do  it.  I  told  Jack  I  would  marry  him. 
I  love  him  so.  I  cannot  give  him  up."  This  is  circumstantial 
certainly,  and  leaves  no  room  for  explaining  away ;  but  nothing 
particular  comes  of  it.  It  is  a  scene  of  itself,  with  no  con- 
sequences. The  way  in  which  Lord  Meredith  takes  it  ought  at 
any  rate  to  have  made  the  writer  hesitate  before  reflecting  on 
one-half  of  creation  in  the  following  sentiment: — "Absolute 
unsellishness,  a  quality  so  rare  in  man."  Our  author  very  properly 
gives  the  palm  to  her  own  sex  ;  and  one  means  by  which  this 
impression  of  masculine  selfishness  is  conveyed  by  her,  and  indeed 
by  the  ladies  who  write  fiction  as  a  class,  is  the  prominent  place 
given  to  the  habit  of  smoking.  Cigars  play  a  very  leading  part 
in  the  novels  of  the  gentler  sex.  Most  men  smoke,  and  the  men 
who  write  about  them  take  the  habit  for  granted ;  but  the 
feminine  looker-on  never  lets  it  pass.  It  is  a  picturesque  feature 
of  the  scene.  She  gives  a  meaning  to  it,  and  interprets  it.  She 
has  a  pleasant  feeling  of  superiority  as  she  notes  it ;  she  understands 
the  sex  and  its  ways. 


ANDERSON  ON  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS.* 

IN  this  country  we  are  in  a  rather  unfortunate  position  with 
respect  to  the  important  question  of  the  protection  of  buildings 
from  damage  by  lightning.  Accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  nu- 
merous enough  to  arouse  any  deep  or  lasting  public  anxiety,  so 
that  the  subject  receives  but  little  attention,  whilst  they  are  quite 
common  enough  to  make  it  desirable  that  protection  should  be 
more  eliicient  than  it  now  is.  It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  general 
apathy  shown  in  the  face  of  this  great  danger  that  we  have  had  to 
wait  up  to  the  present  time  for  a  book  entirely  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  proper  construction  and  maintenance  of  lightning- 
conductors,  and  that  as  yet  there  is  no  legislative  enactment  deal- 
ing with  them — a  point  which  we  can  better  discuss  after  noticing 
some  of  the  views  held  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Richard  Anderson  has  made  a  beginning  by  publishing  this 
work,  which  we  hope  will  be  soon  followed  up,  and  before  going 
on  to  criticize  details,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  book  admirably 
fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  beeu  written.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  in  considering  the  subject  of  atmospheric 
electricity  that  here  we  are  on  very  debatable  ground.  As  we 
have  yet  no  clear  and  simple  physical  theory  of  electricity,  we  are 
unable  to  discuss  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty  problems 
which  are  far  outside  of  the  grasp  of  the  strictly  experimental 
method;  and  how  can  we  feel  much  confidence  in  conclusions 
drawn  from  laboratory  experiments,  which  in  this  case  are 
usually  made  on  a  scale  so  small  that  they  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  related  to  the  vast  natural  phenomena  much 
as  a  map  of  Europe  of  the  ordinary  library  size  is  related 
to  that  continent  P  It  is  true  that  these  experiments  may 
give  us  guides  to  the  general  features  of  the  phenomena  we 
desire  to  study;  but  for  details  we  must  trust  to  experiments 
made  on  the  phenomena  themselves ;  and  therefore  we  must  be 
careful  to  give  due  weight  to  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  even 
should  they  contradict  our  preconceived  ideas.  Therefore,  in 
pointing  out  those  views  which  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous  in 
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this  work,  we  must  be  careful  to  bring  direct  evidence  in  favour 
of  our  own  ideas,  and  not  merely  to  cite  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  scientific  men  drawn  from  the  behaviour  of  electri- 
city in  laboratories.  To  understand  properly  the  point  we  are 
about  to  discuss,  however,  we  must  start  in  the  laboratory.  Here 
we  find  that,  if  we  take  an  insulated  mass  of  conducting  sub- 
stance so  highly  charged  that  a  spark,  say  two  inches  long,  can  be' 
drawn  from  it,  and  that,  instead  of  drawing  a  spark,  we  liold  near 
it  a  pointed  rod  of  metal  connected  with  the  earth,  after  a  very 
brief  time  the  charged  conducting  mass  will  only  give  a  very 
short  spark.  Further  than  this,  if  the  action  of  the  point  be  con- 
tinued for  a  somewhat  longer  time,  no  sparks  can  be  drawn 
from  the  charged  conducting  mass.  We  find  in  the  laboratory  thai 
this  action  of  a  pointed  earth-connected  conductor  takes  place  at  a 
great  distance,  and  is  the  more  rapid  as  we  employ  more  points. 
Now,  it  being  pretty  well  proved  that  thunder-clouds  are  highly 
charged  masses  of  conducting  substance,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
a  pointed  rod  connected  with  the  earth  will  have  the  same  effect 
upon  them  as  it  would  have  on  a  charged  mass  in  the  laboratory, 
and  that  the  more  lightning-conductors  that  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  cloud  the  greater  this  effect  will  be.  Thus,  say,  a  cloud 
is  approaching  a  building  at  a  height  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  is  so  highly  charged  that,  when  over  the  building,  it 
would  send  a  flash  of  lightning  into  it  as  our  experimental  con- 
ducting mass  sent  a  spark  to  the  second  mass ;  if  this  building 
has  a  lightning-conductor  which  consists  of  a  rod  or  rope  of  a  con- 
ducting substance  connected  at  its  lower  end  with  the  earth,  and 
ending  skywards  in  a  point,  we  imagine  that  the  cloud  will  be  se 
far  discharged  by  the  point  that  the  distance  through  which  it  can 
send  a  spark  or  Bask  of  lightning  will  be  much  shortened,  and  very 
probably  so  much  so  that  no  flash  will  be  sent  into  the  building-.. 
And  we  further  imagine  that  the  more  lightning-conductors  there 
are  in  a  given  area,  the  more  the  thunder-clouds  will  be  discharged, 
and  therefore  the  shorter  will  be  their  sparking  distance.  Now, 
let  us  see  how  far  practice  realizes  our  expectations.  We  quote 
the  following  from  a  lecture  delivered  at  Glasgow  in  the  present 
year  by  Professor  Tait : — 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  a  remark  upon  the  public  as  well 
as  private  duty  of  having  lightning-rods  in  far  greater  abundance  than  we  see 
them  anywhere  in  this  country.  When  of  proper  conducting  power,  properly 
pointed,  properly  connected  with  the  ground  and  with  every  large  mass  of 
metal  in  a  building,they  afford  absolute  protection  against  ordinary  lightning, 
every  single  case  of  apparent  failure  I  have  met  with  having  been  im=- 
mediately  traceable  to  the  absence  of  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  How 
great  is  their  beneficial  effect  you  may  gather  at  once  from  what  is  recorded 
of  Pietermaritzburg,  viz.,  that  till  lightning-rods  became  common  in  that 
town  it  was  constantly  visited  by  thunder-storms  at  certain  seasons.  They 
still  come  as  frequently  as  ever,  but  they  cease  to  give  lightning-flashes 
whenever  they  reach  the  town,  and  they  begin  again  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
they  have  passed  over  it. 

It  was  this  "  public  duty  "  of  multiplying  lightning-conductors 
to  which  we  referred  when  we  remarked  on  the  want  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  protection  from  lightning.  And  if  it  be 
proved,  as  we  believe  it  is,  that  multiplication  of  lightning-con- 
ductors adds  to  the  safety  not  only  of  buildings  but  of  human  life,, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  some  pressure  may  be  put  upon  private 
persons  to  compel  them  to  help,  not  only  themselves,  but  the 
community  at  large.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property  by  lightning  this  year  may  draw  the  attention  of 
insurance  offices  and  their  actuaries  to  the  subject,  and  may 
lead  them  to  make  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  matter  really 
lies  in  their  hands,  and  thi*y  could  do  all  that  is  wanted  without 
any  legislative  machinery ;  but  were  this  required,  the  Board  of 
Works,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  through  their  district 
surveyors  could  easily  do  the  work  without  throwing  any  heavy 
burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  theoretical  considerations  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  lightning-conductors  have  this  protective  action,  and 
the  evidence  which  abounds  that  this  action  does  go  on  in  practice, 
Mr.  Anderson  completely  ignores  the  whole  of  this  part  of  his 
subject,  and  invariably  treats  a  lightning-conductor  as  a  means  of 
carrying  off  a  flash  of  lightning  which  has  struck  the  building. 
The  only  references  to  the  protective  action  in  his  book  are  in 
quotations  from  the  works  of  others.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  this 
neglect  may  be  the  dislike  which  the  author  evidently  feels  for  the 
false  and  dangerous  theory  that  there  is  an  "  area  of  protection 
round  every  lightning-conductor  varying  with  its  height."  This 
theory  of  course  arises  more  or  less  out  of  the  proved  fact  that  a 
pointed  conductor  is  a  protection  against  lightning.  But  it  is 
quite  false,  and  has  done  much  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  lightning-conductors.  An  ill-designed  or  badly- 
made  conductor  is,  however,  undoubtedly  not  only  no  protection, 
but  actually  a  source  of  danger,  and  Mr.  Anderson's  descrip- 
tions of  the  best  ways  of  fitting  and  designing  lightning-con- 
ductors are  excellent.  He  devotes  much  space  to  the  description 
of  the  best  modes  of  connecting  the  conductor  with  the  earth  ; 
and  he  advocates  the  method  of  having  two  such  connexions 
— one  spread  out  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  will 
act  quickly  and  effectively  in  damp  weather,  and  another 
taken  to  natural  water  (as  distinguished  from  wells  and  tank3 
having  cement  or  stone  sides),  or  the  gas  and  water  pipes  of  towns, 
or,  failing  these,  so  deeply  buried  as  to  be  in  moist  earth  even  in 
seasons  of  drought.  This  method  he  has  found  good  in  practice, 
and  certainly  it  is  excellent  in  theory.  The  author  also  very  wisely 
insists  on  the  necessity  for  frequent  inspection  of  conductors,  by 
testing  their  electrical  resistance,  and  especially  the  resistance  of 
the  earth-connexion.    Curiously  enough,  though  he  gives  a  draw- 
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|ng  and  short  description  of  a  portable  testing  apparatus  designed 
for  his  own  use,  be  gives  no  directions  for  taking  these  tests, 
although  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  earth-con- 
nexion is  by  no  weans  obvious,  and  even  a  practical  electrician 
•would  probably  require  to  have  it  explained  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Ander- 
son hopes  that  his  book  will  be  ot  use  to  "  architects,  clergy- 
men, municipal  officials,  and  all  those  in  charge  of  largo  and 
lofty  buildings."  We  hope  ho  will  remedy  this  defect  in 
another  edition,  and  odd  a  few  pages  giving  the  practical  method 
of  taking  all  the  necessary  tests  ;  and  we  hope  also  that  he  will 
draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  means  of  inspecting 
the  point  at  tho  upper  end  of  the  conductor,  so  that  it  may  bo  kept 
■clean  and  sharp,  and  thus  in  a  fit  state  to  perform  its  function  of 
protecting  the  building  against  being  struck. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  history  of 
the  subject,  which  has  been  compiled  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  those  passages  in  the  history  of  elec- 
tricity which  really  bear  on  the  subject.  Although  written  in  a 
rather  bombastic  style,  this  part  of  the  book  is  very  interesting. 
The  accounts  of  the  opposition  to  lightning-conductors  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  records  of  the  celebrated  controversy  in 
England  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  points  and  balls  for  tho  ter- 
minals of  conductors,  show  us  a  state  of  human  folly  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  which  it  is 
really  hard  to  believe.  We  find  some  of  the  strongest  of  human 
passions — odium  theologicum,  party  political  feeling,  desire  for 
■Court  favour — all  excited  and  set  in  full  play  by  the  apparently 
remote  cause  that  an  invention  had  appeared  for  protecting  build- 
ings from  damage  by  lightning,  and  that  men  of  science  were  not 
quite  agreed  as  to  the  details.  However,  we  cannot  afford  to  de- 
spise our  grandfathers,  for  in  these  days  have  we  not  anti-vaccina- 
tion agitators  ? 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  noticing  the  cata- 
logues of  works  bearing  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  it.  Mr. 
Anderson,  besides  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  books  which  he  has 
consulted  during  the  preparation  of  his  volume,  also  gives  a  list  of 
works  in  general  in  which  atmospheric  electricity  and  lightning- 
conductors  are  more  or  less  considered,  carefully  arranged  in  order 
of  date  from  a.d.  1663  to  1879;  this  list  includes  many  references 
to  detached  articles  and  papers.  Students  should  be  very  grate- 
ful for  the  patient  industry  which  has  so  smoothed  their  path, 
and  should  any  later  work  appear  of  greater  value,  we  are  sure 
that  its  author  will  owe  much  of  his  success  to  Mr.  Anderson's 
excellent  carrying  out  of  the  difficult  and  thankless  task  of 
arranging  this  most  valuable  list. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  faults  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  this  book  is  most  valuable,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  interested  in  the  subj  ect,  and  especially  by  all  architects  and 
builders. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  late  M.  Devaux's  "  Studies  in  Roman  History"  (1 )  are  really 
valuable  additions  to  the  already  voluminous  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  questions  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  can  never  lose 
•their  interest,  because  in  their  case  there  is  united  in  a  degree  un- 
paralleled elsewhere,  the  attraction  of  uncertain  data,  and  the 
attraction  of  extreme  importance  in  the  subject.  Rome  and 
England  are  almost  the  only  examples  in  history  of  nations  work- 
ing out  their  political  destiny  unchecked  and  unhurried,  save  in 
their  earliest  periods,  by  foreign  influences,  and  this  fact  of  itself 
would  account  for  the  multitude  of  students  of  their  institutions. 
But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Rome,  this  attraction  is  combined  with 
the  attraction  of  riddle-guessing,  when  the  facts  have  to  be  traced 
•out  in  spite  rather  than  by  means  of  perplexing  and  scanty  his- 
torical information,  the  problem  becomes  doubly  attractive.  It  is  a 
problem,  however,  with  which  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle,  unless  the 
meddler  is  unusually  well  equipped  with  erudition  and  with  mother- 
wit,  and  the  volumes  of  Roman  history,  or  of  essays  on  it,  which 
are  next  to  worthless,  would  make  an  extensive  though  scarcely 
an  important  or  desirable  library.  M.  Devaux's  work  need  not  be 
relegated  to  such  shelves,  though  perhaps  the  value  of  its  thousand 
roomy  and  well-filled  pages  is  not  exactly  uniform.  The 
author  has  picked  his  way  through  the  dark  places  of  the 
regal  period  with  judgment  and  patience,  and  not  unfrequentlv 
bis  conclusions  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  more  generally- 
accepted  guides.  In  the  still  more  embroiled  difficulties  of  the 
■early  Republican  time,  he  is  also  sober  and  ingenious,  though,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  no  one  student  of  Roman  history  is 
likely  to  accept  all  his  conclusions  in  a  matter  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  one  of  individual  interpretation.  The  part  of  his  book 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  most  enamoured  seems  to  us  to 
be,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  weakest.  M.  Devaux  was  of 
opinion  that  Hannibal,  politically  and  strategically,  is  an  altogether 
overrated  person,  and  he  strives  to  make  this  out  by  much  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  precipitation  of  the  second  Punic  war 
was  unnecessary  and  unwise,  the  march  to  Italy  rash  and  ill-con- 
sidered, and  the  very  successes  of  the  Carthaginian  hero  accidental, 
^and  even  insignificant.  This  is  not  the  place  to  record  or  refute 
his  arguments  in  detail,  but  we  may  say  that  he  altogether  fails,  as 
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il  .veins  to  us,  to  make  out  his  contention.  Tho  whole  of  tho 
second  volume,  indeed,  appears  to  us  inferior  to  tho  first,  and  for  a 
simple  reason.  From  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhm,  the 
facts,  if  notexactly  known  with  an  intimate  and  indisputable  know- 
ledge, are  sulliciontly  ascertained  in  general.  Unless,  therefore,  a 
writer  has  some  special  narrative  gift,  ho  does  not  do  much  for  us  by 
going  ovor  them  again.  In  the  earlier  period  every  worker  may 
do  good  work. 

The  fifth  and  for  tho  present,  it  seems,  tho  last  volumo  of  M. 
Ohampfleury'8  interesting  history  of  caricature  (2),  deals  with  the 
periods  of  the  Reformation  and  of  tho  League  with  a  kind  of 
postscript  embracing  the  subsequent  period  up  to  the  Revolution. 
Tho  League,  as  is  well  known,  was  very  rich  in  caricatures,  and 
in  other  respects  the  period  is  one  offering  plenty  of  material  to 
the  historian.  Especially  interesting  are  the  passages  which  M. 
Champfleury  devotes  to  Lionardo  and  his  curious  fancy  for  draw- 
ing types  of  ideal  ugliness,  and  to  Callot.  He  evidently  expects 
that  his  verdict  on  the  famous  Lorrainer  will  not  meet  with  gene- 
ral approval,  but  for  our  part  we  feel  inclined  rather  to  agree  with 
him.  The  evidence  he  produces  of  anticipation  by  others  of  the 
points  often  supposed  to  be  most  characteristic  of  Callot  is  cer- 
tainly strong.  Still,  individual  opinion  must  always  be  allowed 
considerable  latitude  in  such  matters,  and  individual  opinion,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  prices  Callot's  work  fetches,  is  for  the  most 
part  against  M.  Champfleury.  The  volume,  as  usual,  is  full  of 
illustrations,  and  the  majority  of  these  offer  tempting  subject  for 
comment.  But  we  must  refer  readers  to  the  book  itself.  Although 
the  series  can  perhaps  hardly  pretend  to  be  a  complete  history  of 
grotesque  and  satiric  art,  the  interest  of  its  text,  the  abundance  of 
its  illustrations,  and  its  extreme  cheapness,  make  it  a  possession 
equally  desirable  and  easy  to  secure. 

M.  Albert  Babeau,  who  has  already  written  a  useful  description 
of  the  institutions  affecting  village  communities  under  the  ancien 
regime,  has  now  returned  to  the  charge  with  a  book  (3)  on  the 
urban  institutions  of  the  same  period.  Any  such  treatise  of  a 
moderate  size  is  necessarily  a  resume  of  the  facts  rather  than  a 
detailed  account  of  them.  There  was  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
dividuality in  the  institutions  of  ancient  France,  and  probably  a 
volume  a3  large  as  this  could  be  written  with  profit  on  every  one 
of  the  principal  towns.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  points  of  agree- 
ment may  also  be  profitably  summed  up  in  a  single  treatise,  and 
this  is  what  M.  Babeau  has  done. 

We  have  received  a  considerable  number  of  works  relating  to 
Belgium,  most  of  which  are  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
recent  Jubilee.  Baron  van  der  Smissen  (4)  deals  briefly  with  the 
question  of  national  defence  and  with  its  bearing  on  his  own 
country,  urging  that  Belgium,  while  putting  her  trust  in  England, 
should  also  not  neglect  to  keep  her  powder  dry.  Baron  Goethals  (5) 
handles  the  same  subject,  entering  more  into  detail,  and  recom- 
mending very  many  alterations  in  the  Belgian  army.  M.  Juste  (6) 
has  compiled  an  elaborate  history,  in  two  large  volumes,  of  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Belgium  as  a  con- 
stitutional kingdom ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Count  van  der  Meere 
contribute  additional  information  on  the  same  subject.  This 
latter  book  (7)  is  rather  tantalizing  to  Englishmen,  because  Count 
van  der  Meere  took  part  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  might 
have  thrown  some  new  light  on  that  much-debated  subject ;  but 
beyond  expressing  a  profound  conviction  that  Wellington  ought  to 
have  been  beaten,  he  does  not  say  much  about  it  in  these  pages. 

Le  sieur  de  Va-partout  (8)  is  a  somewhat  flimsy  book,  but  not 
unamusing.  The  English  title  would  be  "Passages  from  the  Life 
of  a  Reporter,"  and  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  collection  of 
feuilletons,  though  we  have  no  positive  information  of  this.  A 
visit  to  Lourdes,  and  a  description  of  M.  Gravy's  retreat  in  the 
Jura,  a  day  at  Chantilly,  and  a  dinner  at  the  "  Caveau,"  are  ex- 
amples taken  at  hazard  from  its  chapters,  and  may  give  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  sort  of  matter  it  contains. 

The  books  of  travel  of  the  month  do  not  include  anything  very 
remarkable.  "  The  Conquest  of  Tonquin  by  Twenty-seven  French- 
men "  (9)  is  a  sufficiently  ingenious  title  to  cover  a  popular  account 
of  M.  Dupuis's  well  known  explorations  in  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula. Of  course  the  title  is  a  misnomer,  and  the  narrator,  or  rather 
the  compiler,  probably  forgets  that  it  does  his  hero  no  very  great 
service  to  represent  his  proceedings  by  a  phrase  which  the  enemy 
might  very  well  take  as  a  confession  of  filibustering.  That  M. 
Dupuis's  journeys  were  courageous  and  not  uninstructive  nobody 
denies.  M.  Revoil'sbook  (10)  contains  the  account  of  a  less  preten- 
tiously denominated  conquest — that  is  to  say,  the  opening,  or  the 
attempt  to  open,  to  trade  of  the  regions  immediately  adjoining 
Cape  Guardafui.  M.  Revoil  has,  it  seems,  made  two  journeys  to 
the  spot  with  this  intent ;  one  in  a  privately  chartered  vessel 

(2)  Histoire  de  la  caricature. — Sous  la  Reforme  et  la  Ligue.  Par  Champ- 
fleury.   Paris  :  Dentu. 

(3)  La  ville  sous  I 'ancien  regime.    Par  Albert  Babeau.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(4)  Les  forces  natinnales.  Par  le  Lieutenant-General  Baron  van  der 
Smissen.   Bruxelles  :  Muquardt.    London :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(5)  Le  pays  et  Varmee.  Par  le  Ge'neral  Baron  Goethals.  Bruxelles  : 
Muquardt.    London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 

(6)  Le  congrcs  national  de  Belgique.  1830-31.  Par  Theodore  Juste. 
Bruxelles  :  Muquardt.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(7)  Mcmoires  du  General  Comte  van  der  Meere,  Bruxelles  :  Muquardt. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(8)  Le  sieur  de  Va-partout.    Par  Pierre  Giffard.    Paris :  Dreyfous. 

(9)  La  conqutte  du  Tonkin  par  27  Francais.    Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(10)  Voyages  au  Cap  des  aromates.  Par  Georges  Revoil.  Paris: 
Dentu. 
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which  simply  coasted  the  district,  the  other  inland  and  with  not 
uninteresting  results.  It  is  a  question  -whether  the  wealth  of  the 
Somali  country  is  not  somewhat  exaggerated  here ;  but  no  one  can 
question  the  importance  of  taking  some  steps  to  prevent  the  half- 
licensed  wrecking  which  at  present  takes  place  whenever,  as  too 
often  happens,  a  vessel  goes  ashore  at  this  dangerous  shoulder  of 
Africa.  M.  de  Rivoyre's  district  (i  i)  almost  adjoins  that  of  M. 
Revoil.  M.  de  Rivoyre  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Frenchman 
■who  believes  in  the  innate  and  ineradicable  perfidy  and  wicked- 
ness of  Albion,  and  he  seems  to  have  published  his  Abyssinian 
travels — which  took  place,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  some  years 
ago — partly  to  defend  the  memory  of  Theodore,  partly  to  urge  the 
development  of  the  French  settlement  of  Obock,  which  lies  just 
outside  the  straits  of  Bab  el  Maudeb.  Aden  and  Perim  seem  to 
stick  in  his  gorge  terribly,  and  his  only  consolation  is  the  thought 
of  setting  up  a  rival  to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  second  edition  of  the  letters 
of  Delacroix  (12)  should  have  been  called  for.  The  Victor  Hugo 
of  painting  was  not,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  a  man  of  many 
friends,  but  throughout  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been  sincerely 
attached  to  those  whom  he  did  admit  to  his  friendship.  Not  a 
few  of  the  earlier  letters  date  from  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land,  five-and-lifty  years  ago,  in  the  thick  of  the  short-lived 
fancy  for  huge  canvasses,  the  fancy  by  which  Hilton  profited  and 
Haydon  did  not  profit.  The  book  (as  volumes  of  letters,  if 
honestly  written  and  not  designed  for  publication,  always  do) 
shows  its  author's  nature  better  than  the  most  elaborate  biography. 
We  shall  not  say  that  it  makes  us  wonder  at  the  charge  of  want 
of  amiability  which  has  sometimes  been  brought  against  Delacroix, 
but  it  shows  clearly  enough  that  that  charge  had  very  little 
real  foundation,  though  it  may  have  had  some  plausible  excuse. 

M.  de  Laveleye  has  done  well  in  reprinting  (13)  some  articles 
on  the  subject  of  the  Italy  of  to-day  which  he  has  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  Revue  de  Bclgique.  Ardently  as  many  Englishmen 
Lave  given  themselves  to  the  study  of  things  Italian,  the  con- 
temporary politics  of  the  Peninsula  have  not  received  for  the 
most  part  any  great  share  of  their  attention.  That  M.  de 
Laveleye  is  a  qualified,  able,  and  fairly  impartial  observer,  is 
indisputable,  though  he  is  perhaps  a  little  too  prone  to  look  at  all 
creation  through  spectacles,  of  which  the  one  glass  is  Constitutional 
Government  and  the  other  Free-trade.  These  particular  spectacles 
are,  however,  not  the  most  unsuitable  for  the  contemplation  of 
contemporary  Italy,  and  they  do  not  induce  their  wearer  to  distort 
facts.  The  book  is  especially  valuable  for  the  gallery  of  lively 
portraits  of  men  distinguished  in  social  and  political  matters  which 
it  contains. 

Perhaps  less  interest  is  felt  nowadays  in  the  mal  du  Steele  (which, 
if  not  extinct,  has  undergone  very  decided  transformations)  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  M.  Charpentier's  book  (14)  is, 
however,  by  no  means  an  unimportant  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century.  It  takes  the 
form  chiefly  of  a  panorama  of  the  chief  prophets  of  Wellschmerz, 
from  Rousseau  to  the  Guerins.  Many  of  these,  such  as  Jean- 
Jacques  himself,  Senancour,  Chateaubriand,  &c,  are,  of  course,  sub- 
jects on  which  it  is  very  hard  to  say  anything  new.  But  others, 
such  as  Ramond,  the  eldest  child  of  Werther,  as  the  group  of 
minor  stars — very  minor  stars,  most  of  them — who  revolved  round 
Chateaubriand,  and  as  that  strangely  undeveloped  genius,  Ulric 
Guttinguer,  will  be  novel  to  most  people,  and  interesting  even  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  not  novel. 

Deux  republiques  (15)  is  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  French 
Republic  as  it  is,  and  as  M.  Portalis  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  that  is 
to  say,  approximated  to  the  institutions  of  America  rather  than 
of  England.  The  most  piquant  thing  about  the  book  is  the 
preface,  where  the  author  sets  forth  the  many  things  he  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Republic,  and  rather  maliciously 
contrasts  the  M.  Gambetta  of  twelve  years  ago  with  the  M, 
Gambetta  of  to-day. 

M.  Gustave  Masson  has  been  well  advised  in  drawing  up  a  short 
volume  (16)  of  selections  from  old  French  history  to  serve  at  once 
as  a  reading  book  and  an  historical  manual.  We  only  doubt  the 
■wisdom  of  inserting  pieces  which  are  in  no  sense  historical,  and 
which  might  have  been  well  reserved  for  a  companion  volume. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  little  book  may  be  widely  used, 
for  its  intrinsic  interest  is  great  and  the  delusion  (almost  as 
prevalent  in  France  as  in  England)  that  old  French  is  an  un- 
readable jargon  cannot  be  too  soon  removed.  The  selections  are 
made  very  judiciously  and  for  the  most  part  from  the  best  texts. 
M.  Masson,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Pluquet's 
very  faulty  text  of  the  Roman  de  Rou  has  been  recently  super- 
seded by  an  excellent  edition  published  by  Dr.  Andreseu.  Other- 
wise he  would  doubtless  have  giveu  the  latter's  text  and  would 
not  have  repeated  the  unauthorised  description  of  the  author  as 
Robert  Wace.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  authentic  evidence  as  to 
the  good  Jerseyman's  Christian  name. 

(11)  Mer  Rouge et  Alyssinie.    Par  Denis  de. Rivoyre.    Paris:  Plon. 

(12)  Lettres  d'Kugine  Delacroix.    Par  Ph.  Burty.    Nouvelle  Edition. 
Paris :  Cliarpentier. 

(13)  1?  Italic  actue/le.  Par  Emile  de  Laveleye.  London  :  Ilachette. 
Bruxelles  :  Muquardt. 

(14)  Une  mahulk  morale.    Par  Paul  Cliarpentier.    Paris:  Didier. 

(15)  Deux  republiques.    Par  A.  E.  Portalis.   Paris:  Charpentier. 

(16)  Choice  Headings  from  French  History.  By  Gustave  Ma9son.  Pt.  I. 
Ronccvaux  to  Montlherv.    Paris  and  London  :  Hachette. 


A  sentence  in  the  preface  of  M.  Chassin's  book  (17)  indicates 
excellently  its  weak  point.  It  is  there  described  as  "  tres  propre 
a  entretenir  l'horreur  de  l'ancien  regime  feodal  et  clerical,  ainsi  que 
l'amour  de  democratie  ropublicaine."  This  is  not  the  spirit  in 
which  any  good  historical  work  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  written, 
no  matter  what  side  the  writer  may  choose  to  champion.  L'jZglise 
et  les  dcrniers  serfs  is  diffuse  and  exaggerated  intone,  and  digresses 
into  subjects  (especially  that  of  the  droit  du  seigneur),  which  are 
foreign  to  its  immediate  subject.  The  historical  student  may  find 
some  useful  information  in  it,  but  will  have  to  extract  this  informa- 
tion from  much  that  is  useless,  if  not  misleading:. 

The  third  edition  (18)  of  M.  Naville's  temperate  and  sometimes 
eloquent  discourses  on  theism  and  atheism  contains  an  appendix, 
bringing  up  the  sketch  of  atheistic  developments  to  the  present 
day,  or  at  least  furnishing  some  materials  for  such  a  completion. 

We  may  also  note  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  M.  Vitet's 
excellent  essay  on  the  history  of  the  Acadeniie  de  Peinture  et  de 
Sculpture  (19). 

M.  Maurice  du  Seigneur  (a  name  which  calls  up  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  palmy  days  of  the  romantic  movement,  for  Jehan  du 
Seigneur — the  h  being  obligatory — was  the  sculptor  of  the  lesser 
Cenacle)  has,  like  many  other,  if  not  most  other,  Frenchmen  of 
letters,  attempted  the  salon  (20).  The  preface  contains  some  remarks 
which  are  worth  attention,  especially  on  Courbet  and  Manet.  The 
actual  notice  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  of  its  numerous 
kind. 

The  fifth  year — 1879 — of  the  theatrical  annual  (21)  of  MM. 
Noel  and  Stoullig  has  appeared.  It  is  a  stout  volume  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages,  and  seems  to  do  the  work  of  such  a  register 
with  some  thoroughness. 

The  catalogue  of  a  trade  association  which  has  given  an 
exhibition  of  its  wares  is  not  very  often  a  work  of  much 
literary  interest.  But  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  volume  (22)  in  which  the  Paris  book  trades  have  re- 
recorded their  first  display  of  this  kind.  Certain  printers,  paper- 
makers,  and  manufacturers  of  printing  ink  have  combined  to  do 
their  best  with  the  book ;  and  it  thus  presents  a  very  curious 
exhibition  in  itself  of  different  coloured  inks,  varied  encadrements, 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  mechanical  part  of  book-producing. 
We  must  confess  that  to  some  extent  this  display  confirms  us  in 
the  opinion  that,  save  in  the  judicious  admixture  of  black  and  red, 
diversity  of  colours  is  no  great  advantage  in  the  matter  of  typo- 
graphy. But  the  volume  is  decidedly  curious,  and  often  not 
wanting  in  beauty. 

A  considerable  number  of  works  published  in  parts  or  series  call  for 
notice  in  passing.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  Grands  ccrivains  edition, 
of  Moliere  (23),  desirable  as  are  almost  all  these  editions,  has  ap- 
peared, and  contains  Le  festin  de  Pierre,  L'amour  medecin,  and 
Le  misanthrope.  The  July  number  of  the  Revue  des  questions 
historiques  (24)  contains  several  articles  of  interest,  notably  one  on 
an  episode  of  the  relations  of  France  and  Italy  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  second  number  of  the  new  Revue  des 
arts  decoratifs  (25)  some  good  designs  of  ironwork  by  M.  Viollet 
le  Due  are  illustrated.  M.  Godefroy's  great  work  of  old  French 
lexicography  (26)  has  reached  its  third  fascicule.  We  have  also 
received  the  Seventh  Part  of  the  extensive  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties (27)  now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette,  the  Fourteenth 
Part  of  their  new  Geographical  Dictionary  (28),  and  the  half- 
yearly  volume  of  the  Journal  de  la  jeuncsse  (29),  which  is  re- 
markably rich  in  good  illustrations.  Among  works  requiring 
rather  allusion  than  comment  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Report 
of  the  administration  of  Egyptian  State  domains  (30),  and  a 
treatise  on  the  use  of  ansesthetics  in  surgery  (31). 

Mr.  Cust's  short  treatise  on  Indian  religions  and  languages  (32) 
deals  with  a  complicated  and  difficult  subject  clearly  and  with  a 
judicious  observance  of  the  point. 

If  age,  volume  of  production,  arid  average  merit  be  taken  into 

(17)  L'L'ytise  de  les  derniers  serfs.  Par  Ch.  L.  Chassin.  Paris  : 
Dentu. 

(18)  Le  pare  Celeste.  Par  Ernest  Naville.  Troisieme  edition.  Geneve  -. 
Cherbuliez.    Paris :  Fischbaeher. 

(19)  L'Academie  Royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture.  Par  L.  Vitet. 
Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

( 20)  L'art  et  les  artistes  au  salon  de  1880.  Par  Maurice  du  Seigneur. 
Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(21)  Les  amialcs  du  theatre  et  de  la  musique.  Cinquieme  anne'e.  1879. 
Paris :  Cliarpentier. 

(22)  Catalogue  de  la  premiere  exposition  du  cercle  de  la  librairie.  Paris. 
Juin  1880. 

(23)  Les  grands  ccrivains  de  la  France.  Moliere.  Tome  v.  Paris : 
Ilactiette. 

(24)  Revue  des  questions  historiques.    Juillet  1880.    Paris:  Palme*. 

(25)  Revue  des  arts  decoratifs.    Juin  1880.    Paris :  Quantin. 

(26)  Dictwnnaire  de  l'ancien  langue  francaise.  Par  Erdde'ric  Godefroy. 
Ease.  2  et  3.    Paris  :  Vieweg. 

(27)  Dictionnaire  des  antiquites,  grecgues  et  romaines.  Fasc.  7.  (Cas — 
Clio.)    Paris:  Hachette. 

(28)  Nouvelle  dictionnaire  de  geograpliie  nniverselle.  Ease.  14.  (Ehri — 
Euro.)    Paris.  Hachette. 

(29)  Le  Journal  de  la  jeunesse  Premier  semestre,  1880.  Paris : 
Hachette. 

(30)  Rapport  dc  V administration  'es  domaines  de  I'etat  egyptien.  La 
Caire :  Jablin. 

(31)  Traite  de  Vanesthesie  chirurgicale.  Par  J.  B.  Rottenstein.  Paris*. 
Germcr-Bailliere. 

(32)  Les  religions  et  les  langues  de  I'Jnde.  Par  Robert  Cust.  Paris; 
Leroux. 
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consideration,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  say  that  no  French  pool  is 
less  known  in  England  willi  h-ss  rciison  for  ijrnonuico  than 
M.  Victor  do  Laprade.  M,  de  Laprade  is  a  deliberate,  though  by 
no  moans  a  slavish,  follower  of  Lamartino,  and  the  doubt  of  tho 
master's  importance  which,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  tolls  us,  ho 
ventured  once  to  hint  to  Suinto-Beuvo,  may  possibly  bo  felt  still 
zuoro  strongly  by  English  readers  of  tho  disciple.  Certainly,  the 
author  of  these  poems  (33)  has  very  littlo  in  common  with  most 
of  tho  bards  who  are  now  his  contemporaries.  Neither  his  stylo 
nor  his  matter  is  striking  at  onco— ho  does  not  compass  sea  and 
land  to  catch  ono  adjectivo  and  employ  it  with  ajlamboyant  effect 
when  ho  has  caught  it.  In  subject  ho  is  equally  far  from  realism — 
which  is  a  point  in  his  favour — and  from  the  devotion  to  art  for 
Us  ow  n  sake  and  before  everything  else.  But  though  ho  is  a  little 
old-fashioned,  and  sings  in  subdued  keys,  there  is  often  melody  in 
his  singing,  and  not  seldom  dignity  and  poetical  quality  in  tho  song. 
The  longer  pieces  of  the  volume  are  the  most  Lamartinian  ;  the 
shorter,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  escape  from  tho  commonplace  of 
chastened  sentiment,  and  strike  an  original  note.  The  defiance  of 
"  Les  Dieux  qu'on  hrise  "  has  tho  right  ring  about  it,  and  "  Le 
i'aune,"  as  a  piece  of  picture-poetry,  would  not  he  easy  to  surpass. 

M.  Leon  Oladel  has  long  been  in  possession  of  a  kind  of  esoteric 
reputation  in  Franco  not  dissimilar  to  that  possessed  by  some 
writers  who  it  would  be  invidious  to  name  in  England.  His 
admirers  proclaim  him  to  be  something-  quite  out  of  the  common 
way,  and  this  in  one  sense  or  another  everybody  must  grant.  His 
style  is  exceedingly  odd,  not  to  say  baroque,  and  he  has  a  tendency 
to  employ  sentences  of  Rabelaisian  length  as  well  as  of  Rabelaisian 
oddity  of  phrase.  Crete-rouge  (34)  is  not  the  hest  thing  he  has 
done,  but  it  will  give  readers  some  idea  of  him.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Paris  during  the  siege.  In  Ines  Parker  (35)  M.  Mario 
Uchard,  author  of  the  well-known  play  La  Fiammina,  has 
written  a  better  book  than  most  of  the  novels  that  come  be- 
fore us,  though  there  are  some  faults  in  it  and  some  absurdities. 
The  beautiful  American  heroine  is  now  a  stock  character  with 
French  novelists.  But  Ines  Parker  has  sufficient  originality  to 
separate  her  from  the  majority  of  her  sisters.  As  a  study  of 
character  the  hook  cannot  be  very  highly  commended,  but  it  has 
interest  as  a  story.  Much  higher  praise  must  be  given  to  Le 
Forestier  (36),  which  is  a  study  of  sylvan  life  in  the  great  forests 
of  the  west  of  France  and  shows  an  extraordinary  power  of 
handling  such  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  Mademoiselle  Clarens  (37) 
is  a  novel  of  an  ordinary  type,  and  not  good  of  its  kind.  M.  Fortune 
du  Boisgobey,  who  seems  to  be  writing  with  surprising  rapidity, 
has  turned  out  in  La  main  coupee  (38)  a  very  long  romance  of  crime 
after  the  fashion  rather  of  Gaboriau  than  of  anybody  else,  though 
with  less  elaboration  of  plot.  His  two  closely  printed  volumes 
contrast  in  point  of  bulk  remarkably  with  the  single  volume  of 
widespread  typography  which,  as  a  rule,  and  perhaps  wisely,  con- 
tents the  Parisian  novelist  nowadays.  But,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Crete  rouge,  which  is  a  curiosity  of  literature,  and  of 
Le  Forestier,  which  is  rather  a  picture  of  wild  life  than  a  novel, 
none  of  these  books  can  compare  with  M.  Ludovic  Halevy's  lively 
sketches,  which  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  all  but  the  dullest 
or  the  most  squeamish  readers  laugh  till  they  cry  (39).  They 
are  farcical  certainly,  and  French  farce  is  and  always  has  been  of 
the  broadest ;  but  their  farce  almost  deserves  the  title  of  comedy. 
JRegeneres  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  satirical  wit  that 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  the  sketches  which  come  more 
directly  under  the  title  of  the  book  do  not  fall  far  short  of  it.  M. 
Halevy  has  in  some  wise  picked  up  the  mantle  of  M.  Droz,  or  a 
portion  of  it ;  but  he  has  eked  it  out  with  plenty  of  his  own  cloth. 
And  it  may  fairly  be  allowed  him  that,  if  much  of  the  morality  he 
depicts  is  vile  and  despicable,  he  does  not  omit  to  show  pretty 
plainly  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  not  disposed  to  make 
light  of  it. 

(33)  CEuvres poetiques  de  V.  de  Laprade :  les  voix  de  silence,  $•<;.  Paris  : 
Lemerre. 

(34)  Crete-rouge.    Par  Leon  Cladel.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(35)  Ines  Parker.   Par  Mario  Uchard.  Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(36)  Le  Forestier.    Par  Jules  de  Glouvet.   Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(37)  Mademoiselle  Clarens.    Par  Emanuel  Denoy.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(38)  Le  main  coupee.    Par  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.    Paris:  Plon. 

(39)  Les  petites  Cardinal.  Par  Ludovic  Hale'vy.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sec. 
at  the  DORS'  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

TTNIVERSITY       COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

^    The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  4. 
The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS,  and  of  SCIENCE,  will  begia 
on  October  5. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Lawa 
and  of  Science. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating;  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  Sec.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  Examinations  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  September  28  and  29. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  21. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 
 TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

rPHE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

J-    Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION  1880-81  will  Commence  on  Friday,  October  1,  1880. 

Four  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £60,  £40,  £30  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.   Entries  on  or  before  September  20. 

Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 

All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physicinncies,  Four  House- Surgeoncies, 
One  Accoucheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital. 
Special  entries  may  be  made  lor  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

 MTJNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

HE     GUILDHALL     SCHOOL     of  MUSIC. 

This  School,  which  is  under  the  immediate  Patronage  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  will  OPEN  on  Monday,  the  20th  September  next. 

There  will  be  Three  Terms  during  the  year,  and  each  term  will  continue  for  Thirteen  weeks, 
commencing  on  the  Third  Monday  in  the  months  of  September,  January,  and  April. 
The  hours  of  tuition  will  be  from  8.30  a.m.  to  9  o'clock  p.m. 

The  instruction  by  eminent  Professors  will  comprise  Singing,  Pianoforte,  Violin  and  other 
Instruments,  thorough  Bass,  Counterpoint,  &c 

The  terms  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  whether  Elementary, 
Intermediate,  or  High-class,  and  in  some  cases  special  instruction  will  be  given. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Fimbury  Chambers,  London  Wall ; 
or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary*  Guildhall,  E.C. 


T 


Guildhall. 

July  18S0. 


FREDERIC  A.  CATTY,  Honorary  Secretary. 
CHARLES  SMITH,  Secretary. 


T>  ATH  COLLEGE,  Bath.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence 

on  Saturday,  September  18,  1980.  Head-Master— T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Assistant-Tutor,  tit.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  Ten  years  a  Master  of  Clifton 
College. 

]^[    A   L    V    E    R    N      Jc    O    L    L    E  G~K 

 The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  Septemher  20.  

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH. — The  NEXT  TERM 

commences  Saturday,  September  18.— For  Prospectus  and  other  information  apply  to  the 
Head-Master. 

"V ICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— The  NEXT  TERM  will 

»  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  8. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

J— ^  EXAMINATION,  on  September  14  and  15. —  Address,  Rev.  Dr.  WOOD,  College, 
Leamington  ;  or,  alter  August  I,  Craigsidc,  Felixstowe,  Ipswich. 


s. 


ANDREW'S   COLLEGE,  CHARDSTOCK,  RE-OPENS 

September  10  Apply  to  Secketaby. 
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TfXETER  SCHOOL. 

J— J                    CAatmian  <tf  Governors— The  Lord  Bishop  of  EXETER. 

7/cad-i/usfc/— The  Rev.  EDWARD  HARRIS.  M.A.,  late  Classical 
Assistant-Master  at  Clifton  College. 
The  New  School  (including  Chemical  Laboratory)  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Buttcrneld,  is  now  in  use. 

There  are  valuable  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  School.   Also  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities 
and  other  places  of  higher  education  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £6uu  per  annum. 
The  Next  Term  will  begin  on  Thursday.  September  Hi. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks,  Messrs.  Daw  &  Son,  13  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter;  or  to  the  IlEAD- 
M  aster,  at  the  School. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT   FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS   TO  INDI\, 
CHINA,   AUSTRALIA.,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

THE      ISLE      OF      WIGHT  COLLEGE. 

Head-Xaster-Ttev.  F.  R.  FEXTREATIT.  D.D. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  September  17,  at  Ten  a.m.,  when  all  Boys  are 
expected  to  be  present. 
The  system  of  Education  is  that  of  the  lending  Public  Schools. 

Boarders  arc  received  by  the  Head-Master  at  the  College,  and  also  by  Two  of  the  Assistant- 
Masters  at  Lothian  House. 
Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition  amount  to  £*0  is.  per  annum. 

Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  HEAD-MASTER,,  and  also  from  J.  W.  FARDELL,  Esq., 
Hon.  Sec,  Cambrian  House,  Ryde. 

XT  AMPTON      GRAMMAR      SCHOOL,  Middlesex. 

■*«*-   Founded  1556.— The  NEW  SCHOOL,  built  with  strict  regard  to  sanitary  principles 
and  all  modern  requirements,  is  NOW  OPEN  for  BOARDERS  and  DAY  SCHOLARS. 
The  site  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  Thames  valley.   Extensive  pi i  yjiound, 
gravel  soil,  pure  and  bracing  air.    Excellent  boating  and  bathing  ;  swimming  is  tauguc.  The 
full  Public  School  Classical  and  Mathematical  Course,  with  modern  languages,  natural  science, 
drawing.  StC.    Preparations  for  Competitive  and  other  Examinations  and  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  G.  F.  Heather.  Hampton-on-Thames. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  MILITIA  QUALIFYING.— 

MORGAN  JENKINS.  M. A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in 
First-class  Honours,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above,    lias  passed  Ten  out  of  thirteen  sent  up 
at  different  times  for  Woolwich,  two  in  the  recent  Examination,  one  Second  in  July  1877  : 
numerous  Pupils  for  Sandhurst,  and  Seven  out  of  eight  Lieutenants  of  Militia.— 00  Cornwall 
Road.  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

TPNGLAND     to     AUSTRALIA     in     FORTY  DAYS. 

'                                               ORIENT  LINE. 
ThefollowineBoya]  Mnil  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION'   COMPANIES,  ore  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT   for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore),  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

Tons.    II. P.                                               Tons       II P 

A£0SSA8¥£                  4-m      tim                 LTGURIA                      4,Mg'  750 

CIUMBORAZO                3,847      550                 LUSITANIA                  3,825  550 

£U'l'i!PAXI                      4-n28      600                 ORIENT                        5,386  1,000 

CUZCO                             3,815      550                 POTOSI                          4,219  600 

JOHN  ELDER                  4,152  550 

The  above  Steamers  have  hetn  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  13  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  aud  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.,  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

HOTELS. 

73  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'    Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  aud  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TM-IE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea  Shore.  It 

contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  *'  a  model  of  sanitary  excellence."  Table-d'hote  daily.  Two 

Months'  Tourist  Tickets  from  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England  Full  information  of 

Manacer.   There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  one  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England. 

l\/f  ILITAEY    COLLEGE,    OLAPHAM,  Surrey. 

J.Y-L    Principal— Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  Wrangler,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
R.I.M.C.,  Addiscomhe.  NEXT  TERM  September  4.— Fur  l'rospectus  upply  at  67  High  Street, 
Clapham,  or  Mr.  E.  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross. 

pHARTERHOUSE   SCHOLARSHIPS. —  The  1st  1879,  and 

^    4th  1880,  were  Pupils  of  the  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  EWELL,  Surrey.   The  Next  Term 
commenees  September  14.     Terms  very  moderate.    References  to  Parents.  Principal— 
C.  D.  ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

CTRATFORD-ON-AVON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

The^Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  ^by  Seven  Resilient  Graduate 

Department  for  Young  Roys.    Large  Playgrounds,  l  ives  Courts,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &c.  Terms 
50  and  60  Guineas  Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

"BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE   (facing  the 

1       Sea).-J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 
DELICATE  BOYS,  under  Fourteen,  for  thorough  grounding.   Terms  moderate. 

TOTLAND  BAY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  NEAR  ALUM  BAY. 

GOTLAND     BAY     HOTEL.— Magnificent   Sea  Views. 

Comfort  with  moderate  charges.   Billiard-room  and  Tennis-lawn.   Bracing  air  ;  excel- 
lent sands  and  promenade  Pier.    Good  anchorage  for  yachts.    Apply  to  Miss  Fleming, 
Manageress,  late  of  the  Langham  Hotel. 

"  13-14-15." 

rpHE  AMERICAN  BOSS  PUZZLE. —  On  receipt  of  Is.  in 

Stamps,  and  stamped  addressed  envelope,  the  Advertiser  will  forward  a  Diagram  showing- 
682  different  Ways  of  Solving  the  far-famed  "31"  Puzzle,  the  result  of  six  weeks'  arduous 
labour  Address,  Mr.  F.  Boyes,  26  Rifle  Crescent,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

A    M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS 

•    between  Seven  and  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools.   Vacancies  in  the  Autumn. 
Terms,  £135  or  1150  Address,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 

TNDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  T.S.,  COOPER'S  HILL,  and 

J-    the  ARMY.— Mr.  CROOKE  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  NEXT  TERM. 
There  will  be  a  Special  Class  lor  the  Sept.  Sandhurst  "  Preliminary." — Address,  Westbourne 
Place,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

"DEV.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  late  Head-Master  of  Taunton  College 

^    School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  Boys  as  PUPILS.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Oxlord  and  Cambridge  Certificate. — Address,  Stock  tun 
Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

T)ENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  CHRONOMETERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Apply  to  61  STRAND,  or  34  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

PORTUGAL. 

PORTUGUESE   LIGHT  WINES. 
Jj]L  REI. 

JQL    REI.— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

TfOLKESTONE.—  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies. 

rPHE  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  of 

the  Rookery,  Ileadington,  near  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS,  not 
exceeding  Twenty-five,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.    The  house  is  in  a  high  and  healthy 
situation,  and  contains  a  large  and  airy  Schoolroom  and  Gymnasium,  and  is  surrounded  by 
twenty  acres  of  garden  and  grass  land.    Scholarships  have  been  gained  at  Harrow,  first  plp.ee  ; 
and  at  Charterhouse,  in  1878,  filth  place,  167'.*,  and  this  year,  first.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted 
to  the  Head-Masters  of  Harrow  and  Charterhouse,  and  to  many  parents  of  pupils.  Terms 
from  i»0  to  120  Guineas,  according  to  age. 

T^L    REI.— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

^                                                                      A  Portuguese  Light  Wine. 

Tj^L    REI.— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

4                                                                 Natural  White  Wine. 

T-^L    REI.— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

■*                                                                      From  Portugal. 

TfL    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

-"-J                                                                      Without  Brandy. 

Tp AIRFIELD,  HORNSEY  (near  London).— Mr.  LANCELOT 

-L      WALTON,  B.A.,  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS, 
between  Eight  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.   Vacancies  in  the  Autumn. 
For  terms  address  as  above. 

rrOURS,  FRANCE.— Rev.  C.   DOWMAN.  LL.R,  receives 

PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Line  via.  Militia,  and  for  General  Education.  Great 
individual  attention.   Very  successful  Address,  Beau  Sfcjour. 

JJISSATISFIED    PARENTS. — An  experienced  PRIVATE 

individually,  according  to  parents'  wishes.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Stafford's  Bridge,  Malvern. 

TfL    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Made  from  Rhine  Vines 

TpL   REL— ROYAL   BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

-"-^                                                                      Transplanted  into  Portugal. 

xpL   REL— ROYAL   BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

^                                                                      Possesses  more  character  and 

TfL    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Fulness  than  other  light  wines. 

TPDUCATION  (SPA,  Belgium)  for  ARMY,  NAVY,  CIVIL 

J—^     SERVICE,  and  PUBLIC  SCIIOOLS.-Thorough  French  and  German.  Principals, 
an  English  Public  Schoolman  and  a  Foreign  Graduate.   Every  home  comfort.   Terms  00  to  SO 
Guineas  Address,  W.  and  L.,  32A  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

XTEATHFIELD,    ERLEIGH    (near  READING).— 

JL  -i-   Mr.  F.  FABIAN  BRACK  ENBURY,  M.A.,  educates  BOYS  from  the  age  of  Seven  to 
Twelve. 

Mrs.  FABIAN  BRACK  ENBURY,  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  nawtrey,  Aldin  House, 
Slough,  takes  special  and  persona!  eare  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Boys. 

This  Preparatory  School  is  particularly  intended  to  meet  cases  where  patents  do  not  wish  to 
place  their  Boys  under  the  charge  of  a'Govcrness  at  home,  or  to  send  their  Boys  who  are  too 
old  for  the  nursery  direct  to  a  School  where  they  will  mix  with  Boys  much  older  than  them- 
selves. 

Ilcuthfield  stands  high,  in  six  acres  of  bind,  on  gravel!  v  soil,  in  a  very  healthy  locality,  and  is 
easily  accessible  from  Reading  (G.W.R.)  and  Erleigh  (S.  W.R.)  Stations.     The  Parish  Church 
in  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  School.    Special  attention  is  given  to  Elementary  Educa- 
tion.  The  next  School  term  begins  on  Tuesday,  September  14.   Terms  £105  per  annum. 

"PL    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Largely  consumed  in  Portugal. 

Tj^L    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

-■— *                                                                     Does  not  deteriorate  when  uncorked. 

77"  L   REL— ROYAL   BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Makes  an  agreeable  and 

T?L    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

*                                                                      Wholesome  Summer  Drink. 

T  ITTLE  BOYS. — The  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  very  carefully 

*    EDUCATED  and  Trained,  from  Seven  years  old  and  upwards,  by  a  LADY  of  great 
experience.  -  Address,  Mrs.  Car.u  ICHAEL,  Belmont  House,  liluckhcath,  Kent. 

TfL    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS    HOC  K. 

J— ^                                                                     Combines  particularly  well 

T^L   REL— ROYAL   BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

with  all  Ai'rated  Waters 

"PL   REL— ROYAL   BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

•J— *                                                                      and  makes  a  delicious  cup  without 

the  addition  of  liqueurs. 

A  LADY  desires  a  COMPANION  PUPIL,  about  Fourteen,  to 

share  Lessons  with  her  only  Child.   The  home  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Kent,  large 
garden  and  grounds  ;  home  comforts  ami  every  care.    Governess  thoroughly  ctficient.    As  the 
educational  and  other  advantages  nre  great  a  fair  remuneration  would  be  expected — Address, 
J.  P.,  Messrs.  Dawson  &:  Sons,  121  Cannon  Street,  London. 

A  LADY  wishes  to  RECOMMEND  the  SCHOOL  where  her 

Two  Daughters  have  finished  their  education.    Sixteen  Pupils  received,  all  daughters 
of  gentlemen  of  position.    House  large;  situation  healthy,  and  near  London.   The  Educa- 
t.'.nul  advantages  are  great,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Pupils  considered.    Good  home 
Cor  delicate  or  backward  Girls.    Terms  from  120  Guineas.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs. 
I i ALDAN E,  Clatto,  Cupar-Fife,  N.B. 

TpL    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

J—^                                                                     Maintains  its  character 

xpL   REL— ROYAL   BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

J—^                                                                     in  all  Climates. 

"i  >  AR  EXAMINATION  and  LONDON  LL.B. — A  BARRISTER 

-LI   (i.i,. is.,  B. A.,  London  Honours)  receives  TWO  PUPILS  into  his  Chambers,  to  prepare 
for  the  nbovfl  Examinations.    Fast  l'upils  nave  Obtained  Honours  both  nt  the  1st  and  2nd 
<  l.L.li.  (ind  Scholarships)  at  the  Inns  of  Court  Examinations.  Terms,  Six  Months,. VI  Guillens; 
Twelve  Months,  100  Guinea*.— Address,  LL.I!.,  1  St.  Stephen's  Church  Villus,  Uxhridgc  Road. 

T^L   REL— ROYAL   BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

J— ^                                                                Is  a  cheap  Wine. 

J?Jj    REL— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

J— ^                                                                     Can  be  obtained  from 

pOUNTRY  HOUSE,  near  MALVERN,  TO  LET,  for  a 

short  time,  FURNISHED.  Very  roomy;  attractive  Grounds;  Fishing,  &c — Address, 
J.  C.  G.,  Mill  IJ,...;...  Cradley,  .Malvern. 

T^L  REL— ROYAL   BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

J-J                                         Wine  Merchants  and  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

THE  anticipation  that  the  six  Powers  would  cease  to 
act  in  concert  on  the  Eastern  question  has  thus  far 
not  been  justified  by  experience.  Political  critics  who 
foresaw  the  difficulties  which  might  impede  common  action 
■overlooked  the  pledge  which  all  the  Governments  virtually 
exchanged  with  one  another  when  they  undertook  a  joint 
enterprise.  That  their  objects  were  in  some  respects 
different,  and  that  they  were  actuated  by  various  degrees 
■of  zeal,  were  considerations  which  must  have  occurred  to 
all  of  them  before  and  after  the  Conference  at  Berlin.  The 
paramount  importance  of  ending  a  dangerous  controversy 
was  nevertheless  acknowledged  by  all  the  Powers  ;  and 
■when  once  they  had  engaged  in  the  common  undertaking, 
■they  had  a  further  interest  in  not  exposing  themselves  to 
ridicule.  It  appears  from  Lord  Granville's  statement  on 
Monday  that  the  harmony  which  had  been  established 
is  hitherto  unbroken.  The  first  demand  which  was 
made  on  the  Porte  has  been  conceded,  partly  because  it 
was  expressed  in  peremptory  language,  and  perhaps  in 
.some  degree  with  the  hope  of  facilitating  resistance  to 
a  larger  claim.  The  Collective  Note  presented  by  the 
Ambassadors  required  the  transfer  of  Dulcigno  or,  as 
an  alternative,  of  Tusi,  to  Montenegro  within  three 
weeks  from  the  delivery  of  the  document.  The  Sultan 
and  his  Ministers  have  now  promised  compliance ;  and 
orders  seem  to  have  been  issued  to  the  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  troops  to  compel  the  Albanians 
to  acquiesce  in  the  surrender  of  one  or  the  other  dis- 
trict. Lord  Granville  properly  declined  to  explain  the 
.methods  which  will  be  employed  by  the  allied  Powers,  if 
the  measure  is  either  purposely  or  involuntarily  evaded. 
It  will  probably  not  be  necessary  for  the  present  to 
despatch  a  combined  fleet  to  the  Turkish  coast ;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  transaction  should,  if  possible,  be  com- 
pleted without  a  display  of  force.  The  Government  ex- 
presses the  universal  feeling  of  the  country  in  refusing  to 
connect  the  Afghan  complications  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Eastern  Europe.  If 
England  is  no  longer  to  meddle  with  great  European 
questions,  because  a  thousand  men  have  been  sacrificed  by 
unskilful  generalship  in  Asia,  it  is  time  to  withdraw  not 
only  immediately,  but  permanently,  from  participation  in 
the  European  concert.  When  the  Albanians  find  that 
the  Turkish  Government  is  in  earnest,  they  will  probably 
recognize  their  inability  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
Powers. 

On  other  subjects  of  negotiation  the  same  admirable 
unanimity  subsists.  Mr.  Goschen  reports  from  Constanti- 
nople that  the  Ambassadors  are  agreed  as  to  the  reforms 
to  be  introduced  into  Armenia;  and  Lord  Edjiond  Fitz- 
maurice  finds  his  colleagues  on  the  Commission  for  reor- 
ganizing the  administration  of  the  European  provinces 
equally  ready  to  concur  in  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  It 
is  true  that  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  there  is  a  wide  chasm 
between  the  conception  of  a  rational  mode  of  government 
and  the  execution  of  any  scheme  which  can  be  devised; 
but  it  is  something  to  obtain  the  assent  of  all  the  Powers 
to  proposals  which  may  be  urged  on  the  Porte  with  their 
united  authority.  The  practical  acceptance  by  the  Porte 
of  the  simplest  of  all  the  recommendations  which  have 
been  made  will  perhaps  form  a  precedent  for  habitual  de- 
ference to  sound  advice.  It  would  be  inexpedient  to  en- 
force salutary  counsels  by  definite  threats  ;  but  Lord  Gran- 


ville warns  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  that  contumacy 
will  tend  to  the  early  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  He  is 
fully  entitled  to  quote  in  support  of  his  own  opinion  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  all  statesmen,  not  excepting  Lord 
Salisbury.  For  himself  the  Foreign  Secretary  repudiates 
the  charge  of  ill-will  to  Turkey  which  might  be  justly 
urged  against  his  most  eminent  colleague.  "In  truth,  the 
character  of  the  Eastern  question  has  been  fundamentally 
changed  by  the  results  of  the  last  Russian  war.  The 
fabric  of  Turkish  rule  was  maintained  with  the  approval 
of  successive  English  Governments,  because  the  dangers 
which  might  result  from  its  overthrow  appeared  to  pre- 
ponderate over  the  evils  which  it  involved.  It  has  now 
become  impossible  to  sustain  the  independence  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  least  mischievous  alternative  is  to  in- 
duce or  compel  him  to  correct  intolerable  misgovern- 
ment.  When  the  proposals  of  tho  Commission  are 
carried  into  effect  in  Macedonia,  and  when  the  scheme 
elaborated  by  the  Ambassadors  is  applied  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia,  the  Turkish  Government  will  perhaps  be 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  foreign  aggression.  The  corre- 
spondence between  Prince  Lobanoff  and  Lord  Granville 
confirms  the  belief  that  the  Russian  Government  is  aid- 
ing the  preparations  of  tho  Bulgarians  for  a  rupture  with 
Turkey  ;  but  the  Imperial  policy  is  perhaps  only  tentative 
and  provisional,  and  at  any  moment  Prince  Alexander 
may  be  ordered  to  suspend  or  discontinue  his  arma- 
ments. Lord  Granville  may  perhaps  have  succeeded  in 
dispelling  the  just  suspicion  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  may  have  been  regarded  by  Austria.  The  Balkan 
Principalities  are  not,  in  time  of  war,  a  match  for  Turkey  ; 
and  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe, 
as  long  as  the  Great  Powers  are  in  concert. 

When  the  matter  of  the  Montenegro  frontier  is  settled, 
the  Powers  will  have  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
question  of  Greece.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  for 
the  present,  the  Turkish  Government  has  no  intention 
of  surrendering  Janina,  Prevesa,  and  Metzovo.  Hobart 
Pasha  is  perhaps  too  positive  in  his  statement  that  a 
frontier  excluding  from  Greek  territory  all  these  places 
was  suggested  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  The  line 
of  division,  which  was  drawn  by  M.  Waddington  and 
accepted  by  his  colleagues,  was  studiously  vague  ;  and 
consequently  a  controversy  as  to  its  meaning  has  been  pro- 
ceeding ever  since.  According  to  Admiral  Hobart,  the 
Conference  has  added  a  strip  of  land  forty  miles  wide  to 
the  territory  assigned  to  Greece  by  the  Congress.  He  adds 
the  statement  that  the  new  delimitation  will  transfer  to 
Greece  a  considerable  Mahometan  population ;  but  the 
Commissioners  who  advised  the  Conference  had  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  Greek  in 
language  and  religion  ;  and  the  doubts  which  Admiral 
Hobart  throws  on  their  genuine  Greek  pedigree  ought 
not  to  affect  the  arrangement.  As  in  tho  case  of  Ger- 
man nationality,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  popular 
song,  the  country  where  men  talk  Greek  and  recog- 
nize the  Greek  Patriarch  is  essentially  Greece.  Janina, 
though  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  of  Albanian 
origin,  belongs  to  the  Greeks  in  right  of  a  common 
civilization.  The  allied  Governments  have  offered  to 
guarantee  the  property  of  Mahometans  in  the  districts 
which  are  to  be  ceded.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Mahometans 
who  reside  within  the  present  limits  of  the  kingdom  are 
not  discontented  with  the  treatment  which  they  receive, 
but  no  implicit  confidence  can  be  placed  in  an  Administra- 
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tion  which  is  only  better  than  that  of  Turkey,  though  it  is 
much  more  capable  of  improvement.  The  Ionian  Islands, 
which  formed  the  latest  addition  to  the  territory  of  Greece, 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  since  receded  in  civilization 
and  prosperity,  but  Thessaly  and  Epirus  will  be  more  con- 
tented and  better  governed  when  they  cease  to  be  Turkish 
provinces.  It  may,  perhaps,  also  be  more  practicable  to 
introduce  a  better  system  of  administration  when  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  kingdom  are  increased. 
According  to  modern  notions,  a  State  which  includes  the 
territories  of  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Lace- 
dremon,  is  too  small  for  good  government. 

The  report  that  the  Greek  Government  is  arming,  and 
that  its  warlike  preparations  are  no  longer  discouraged  by 
the  European  Governments,  appears  to  be  well  founded. 
The  English  Government  had  at  one  time  advised  the 
•Ministry  of  Athens  to  suspend  its  armaments  ;  but,  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  the  other 
Powers  gave  no  similar  advice,  and  England  thought  it 
unadvisable  to  interfere  alone.  An  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  to  be  shortly  increased  to  thirty  thousand,  is 
on  foot ;  and  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  intended  to  engage  in 
a  single-handed  struggle  with  Turkey.  "While  there  is 
little  goodwill  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Sclavonic 
population  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  a  Greek  invasion  of 
Epirus  might  perhaps  lead  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria  and  perhaps  of  Servia. 
With  any  one  of  its  probable  adversaries,  and  perhaps 
with  all,  Turkey  might  hope  to  contend  with  success,  if  it 
were  certain  that  Russia  would  be  held  in  check  by 
Germany  and  Austria.  Neither  England  nor  France 
would  assist  the  Greeks  with  reinforcements  by  land, 
though  England  might  perhaps  exhibit  sympathy  by  send- 
ing a  fleet  to  cruise  in  the  Adriatic  or  the  JEgean.  The 
sudden  coldness  of  France  in  the  Greek  cause  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  postscript  in  favour  of  Greece 
which  was  informally  added  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was 
proposed  by  M.  Waddington,  and  its  insertion  was  attri- 
buted to  the  wish  of  the  other  Powers  to  conciliate  the 
French  Government.  M.  DE  Freycinet's  Cabinet  sent  a 
Plenipotentiary  to  Berlin  in  the  present  year,  and  it  was 
therefore  a  party  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Government  also  despatched  an  officer,  General 
Thomassin,  to  advise  the  Greeks  on  their  military  prepa- 
rations ;  and  his  mission  was  considered  the  more  signi- 
ficant because  it  was  understood  to  have  been  suggested 
by  M.  Gambetta.  It  is  now  understood  that,  except  by 
advice  to  both  parties,  France  will  not  promote  the  Greek 
demands  ;  and  General  Thomassin  has  been  unexpectedly 
recalled.  Of  the  other  Powers,  England  is  thought  to  be 
most  in  eaimest ;  and  Russia,  which  had  hitherto  always 
discouraged  Greek  pretensions,  is  now  forward  in  insisting  on 
submission  to  the  European  decree.  If  the  Greeks  attempt  to 
occupy  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory  they  will  almost 
certainly  be  defeated.  The  Albanians  alone  are  probably 
strong  enough  to  defend  their  country  against  an  invader 
of  limited  resonroes ;  and  the  regular  Turkish  troops  are 
superior  in  discipline  to  the  newly  levied  Greek  regiments. 
The  cession  must  be  effected,  if  at  all,  by  pressure  applied 
to  the  Government  at  Constantinople.  It  may  indeed  be 
plausibly  argued  that  the  Greeks  have,  according  to  the 
general  rules  of  inicrnational  law,  no  right  to  an  extension 
of  territory  merely  on  the  ground  that  they  abstained  three 
years  ago  from  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  nominally 
friendly  neighbour ;  but  in  the  special  case  the  law  has 
been  made  or  authoritatively  declared  by  a  tribunal  which 
has  the  right  of  judicial  legislation  because  it  has  the 
power  to  execute  its  judgments.  Even  if  the  cession  of 
territory  is  deferred,  the  disputed  districts  will  never  again 
be  held  by  Turkey  under  a  safe  title.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  surrender  would  scarcely  weaken  the  Sultan  ;  and  in 
possible  contingencies  it  might  provide  him  with  a  useful 
ally. 


THE  HAKES  AND  RABBITS  BILL. 

IT  appears  to  be  regarded  in  certain  quarters  as  a  kind 
of  Use  rnajcsli  to  criticize  any  of  the  actions  of  the 
present  Government.  Wo  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
equally  treasonable  to  point  out  that  their  measures  receive 
a  very  singular  amount  of  criticism  from  their  own  sup- 
porters. The  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill  has  passed  its  second 
reading,  has  got  into  Committee,  and  has  made  some  small 
progress  in  those  not  always  tranquil  waters.   But  already 


Sir  William  Harcourt  is  complaining  of  the  "  misunder- 
"  standing  and  misrepresentation "  which  his  amend- 
ments have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  chief  Liberal 
organ  in  the  daily  press.  It  must  be  confessed  that  theso 
amendments  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  curious,  and  that 
they  follow  with  a  most  remarkable  faithfulness  the  course 
of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of 
their  other  great  measm*e,  the  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
ance Bill.  To  run  with  the  hounds  and  hunt  with  the- 
hare  is  a  proceeding  irresistibly  suggested,  not  merely 
by  the  title  of  the  Bill,  but  by  the  conduct  of  its  de- 
fenders. We  have  before  now  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
very  nature  of  it,  it  is  a  Bill  little  likely  to  satisfy  any 
party,  while  calculated  to  win  a  certain  amount  of  half- 
hearted support  from  all.  The  half-hearted  support  was 
manifested  on  the  second  reading ;  the  dissatisfaction  has 
already  received  pretty  ample  illustration  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  Home  Secretary's  amendments  were  of  a 
character  likely  to  make  this  discontent  on  the  Radical 
side  at  least  show  itself  very  decidedly.  The  gusto  with 
which  the  Bill  was  at  first  received  by  that  party  depended 
entirely  on  the  supposed  creation  by  it  of  a  right  for  the 
sporting  farmer  and  the  sporting  labourer  to  share  the 
privileges  of  their  superiors,  and  the  Home  Secretary's 
amendments  went  for  the  most  part  to  the  cnrtailment  of 
this  innovation.  According  to  the  original  proposal  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  competent  for  a  tenant-farmer, 
who  did  not  care  for  sport  and  was  anxious  to  spite  his 
landlord,  to  turn  half  a  village  into  licensed  poachers,  aud 
what  is  more,  licensed  night  poachers.  The  amendments 
guard  this  extraordinary  right  in  a  manner  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  sporting  labourer  in  no  small  degree, 
while  other  limitations  of  time  and  circumstance  which 
they  impose  interfere  materially  with  the  Radical  dogma 
that  any  man,  except  an  owner  of  land,  ought  to  be  autho- 
rized to  kill  all  animals  farce,  natures  at  such  times  as  seem 
to  him  good  and  fitting. 

The  actual  proceedings  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were 
very  characteristic  of  the  pi'esent  Parliament  and  of  its 
present  leaders.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
limits  of  possible  eccentricity  had  been  reached  in  the 
coachmanship  of  the  Disturbance  Bill,  but  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  left  behind  by  any  one. 
In  the  first  place  the  tenor  of  the  desultory  debate  which 
occupied  two  afternoons  and  an  evening,  displayed  a 
curious  double  nature  in  the  Bill.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  out  whether  it  is  a  Bill  for  the  removal 
of  something  that  is  a  nuisance  to  the  farmer's  crop.!, 
or  a  bid  for  the  farmer's  political  support  by  providing 
him  free  of  charge  with  sporting  rights.  Mr.  Bright,  who 
is  a  sportsman  in  his  way,  seemed  to  point  to  the  latter 
conclusion  in  both  the  extraordinary  onslaughts  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  top  the  part  of  first  swordsman  to  the 
Home  Secretary's  Bessus.  Again,  when  the  question  of 
limiting  the  use  of  the  gun  by  the  farmer  and  his  myrmi- 
dons was  mooted,  the  supporters  of  the  Government  ex- 
claimed against  the  "shabbiness"  of  such  a  limitation. 
We  must  own  that  if  the  Bill  is  what  it  pretends  to 
bo,  a  Bill  for  the  thinning  of  destructive  animals,  we 
cannot  see  the  shabbiness  of  prescribing  those  means  of 
destruction  which  are  undoubtedly  most  effective.  On 
the  other  hypothesis,  of  course,  the  argument  is  clear 
enough.  The  same  confusion  of  thought  was  shown 
capitally  by  Mr.  Wiggin,  who,  supporting  the  measure 
with  enthusiasm,  proceeded  to  speak  of  hares  and  rabbits 
as  "  those  useful  animals,"  which  seems  to  be  a  some- 
what rapid  and  singular  change  of  the  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Laholtchere's  amendment  extending  the  Bill  to 
winged  game  may  be  taken  as  another  instance  of  the 
hopeless  confusion  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds 
of  the  Government  and  their  supporters  on  the  question. 
The  truth  simply  is  that  in  voting  for  Sir  William  Har- 
couiit's  measure  every  individual  member  is  voting  for 
a  separate  ideal  measure  of  his  own.  To  one  it  is 
an  instalment  of  the  ardently  desired  abolition  of  the 
Game  Laws  ;  to  another,  a  useful  and  cheap  lure  to  mak  1 
the  farmers  vote  for  the  Government;  to  another,  a  slap- 
in  the  face  to  a  hated  class  ;  to  a  fourth,  a  measure  likely 
to  increase  the  profit  of  a  class  to  which  he  belongs  or 
which  he  favours ;  to  a  fifth,  a  concession  to  a  favourite 
hobby  about  agriculture  and  the  tenure  of  land.  "Ligh! 
"  and  leading  "  might  perhaps  succeed  in  fusing  the-.' 
heterogeneous  elements  into  something  like  a  whole.  Bui 
though  there  is  plenty  of  heat  on  the  Treasury  Bench  jus 
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now,  bhert  does  not  appear  <o  bo  by  any  means  a  super- 
abundance of  light.  The  intelligent  and  statesmanlike 
manner  in  which  Sir  William  HakcoobH  handles  tho 
measure  could  hardly  have  been  better  illustrated  than  by  1 
his  astounding  declaration  on  Wednesday  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  withdraw  tho  amendments  which  he  hail 
deliberately  and  with  no  little  circumstance  proposed,  in 
defence  of  which  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Liberal  Organs, 
and  which  might,  if  only  by  courtesy,  have  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  matured  judgment  of  the  Government, 
guided  by  the  results  of  tho  debate  on  tho  second  reading.^ 
So  much  for  light.  As  for  leading,  tho  simple  plan  of 
generalship  observed  in  reference  to  the  measure  is  that 
the  Home  Seck etari  should  make  occasional  razzias  upon 
all  and  sundry  who  oppose  it,  and  that  Mr.  BRIGHT  should 
.sally  out  behind  him  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  fallen.  It 
is  scarcely  surprising  thattheso  tactics  should  have  aroused 
a  bitter  feeling  of  opposition,  and  should,  especially  in  con- 
junction with  certain  other  matters  occurring  simul- 
taneously, have  brought  about  one  of  the  most  ill- 
tempered  discussions  which  has  for  some  years  been  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  must  indeed  own  that  tho  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill  seem  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
less  moment  than  the  manner  in  which  that  Bill  has  been 
managed,  and  the  other  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  The  debate  has  been  again  and  again  inter- 
rupted or  postponed  by  vain  attempts  to  extract  from  Lord 
Hartington  some  definite  information  as  to  the  probable 
progress  of  business,  attempts  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  have  resulted  only  in  an 
increase  of  acerbity  in  the  discussion  of  a  measure  in 
itself  only  too  likely  to  occasion  angry  feelings.  It 
would  really  seem  as  if  the  Government  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  chance  of  carrying  through  the 
preposterous  programme  of  business  announced  on  Monday 
night  was  to  keep  the  House  in  as  great  darkness  as  pos- 
sible about  the  order  of  business,  so  as  to  be  able  to  steal  a 
march  npon  their  opponents  now  and  then.  That  such 
was  Lord  Hartixgton's  deliberate  purpose  no  one  can  for 
a  moment  believe.  But  unluckily  there  are  some  courses 
of  conduct  which  expose  those  who  pursue  them  to  un- 
pleasant suspicions,  however  guiltless  they  may  be.  We 
believe  it  is  not  incorrect  to  say  that  the  extremest  uncer- 
tainty has  prevailed  throughout  the  week  as  to  the  exact 
business  wliich  might  be  taken  on  any  particular  night. 
Now,  considering  that  the  time  for  prorogation  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  had  already  arrived,  that  the  House  had 
given  up  to  the  Government  the  whole  of  its  time  with  the 
exception  of  Friday  night,  and  that  notwithstanding  this 
sacrifice  and  the  adoption  of  morning  sittings — things  usually 
reserved  strictly  for  that  period  of  tho  Session  when  land  is 
seen — no  intimation  of  a  date  for  breaking  up  had  been  given 
— the  very  least  that  Ministers  could  do  was  to  be  extremely 
explicit  as  to  the  actual  work  likely  to  be  taken  on  given 
days.  This  is  exactly  what  they  refused  to  be,  and  this  re- 
fusal it  wTas  which  occasioned  the  angry  recriminations  of 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  These  recriminations,  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  Opposition,  have  been  misrepresented  as 
obstruction,  and  as  being  unworthy  devices  to  stall  off  the 
passing  of  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill.  It  is  sufficient  to 
look  at  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  to  judge  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  a  member 
of  what  a  threadbare  joke  calls  the  fourth  party,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  has  not  usually  been  considered 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  wanton  and  gratuitous  ob- 
struction. The  simple  facts  arc  that  tho  conduct 
of  the  Home  Secretary  and  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  has  irritated  their  opponents,  and  that  by 
some  ill-luck  Lord  Hartincton,  perhaps  because  the 
leadership  of  the  House  has  not  previously  been  in 
his  hands,  has  failed  to  mr.kc  up  for  his  colleague's  short- 
comings by  attention  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
Opposition.  Tho  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  serious  drawback.  It  is  perhaps 
a  natural  delicacy  whicli  restrains  Lord  Hartington 
from  c'u-  iking  friends  over  whom  he  has  no  tech- 
nical superiority  of  position,  when  they  resort  to 
snch  weapons  as  those  whicli  during  three  sittings  of 
this  week  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Bright  freely 
employed.  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  do  him  justice,  would 
neither  have  employed  those  weapons  himself  nor,  though 
be  might  have  nominally  supported  his  subordinates, 
would  ho  have  failed  to  make  some  kind  of  apology  for 


them.  Ho  is  overbearing  and  passionate  enough,  HO?  ifl 
he  always  sullioionlly  mindful  of  the  decencies.  But  he  in 
never  insolent ;  and  though  insolence  is  a  very  ugly  wonl 
to  have  to  apply  to  Ministers  of  flu;  down,  we  can  hardly 

find  a  milder  one  to  suit  Sir  William  Haucqurt'b  treatment 

of  Mr.  Hicks  on  Tuesday,  and  of  Lord  E'UBTAOE  Cecil  on 
Wednesday,  or  Mr.  BriQBT's  gratuitous  rating  of  the 
whole  Opposition  on  both  days.  The  policy  of  hectoring 
and  scolding  members  of  Parliament  is  one  which  is 
certain  to  fail,  but  it  is  one  which  we  are  extremely  sorry 
to  see  tried.  For  many  reasons,  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
tho  Session  should  not  bo  prolonged  indciinitely,  bub 
perhaps  for  none  more  strongly  than  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  which  the  prolongation  seems  to  exercise 
on  tho  temper  and  manners  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

IT  is  possible  that  political  or  military  reasons  may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Afghanistan ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  general 
surprise  and  disapproval  which  the  policy  of  the 
Government  has  caused  in  India  will  bo  largely 
shared  in  England.  The  orders  which  are  now  in 
process  of  execution  had  doubtless  been  issued  from 
Simla  before  the  disaster  on  the  Helmund ;  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  afterwards  Lord  Ripon  again  re- 
ferred the  question  to  tho  Government  at  Home  before 
he  confirmed  the  former  decision.  Both  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Cabinet  must  have  been  well  aware  that  Afghans  and 
Indian  subjects  of  the  Crown  will  ascribe  the  retreat  to  the 
defeat  of  General  Burrows,  of  which  it  was  assuredly  not 
desirable  to  exaggerate  the  importance.  It  is  true  that 
the  Government  had  announced  the  intention  of  evacu- 
ating Cabul  as  soon  as  the  authority  of  the  new  Ameer 
had  been  established  ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  that 
he  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  himself  in  Northern 
Afghanistan.  The  voluntary  retreat  of  the  main  army 
becomes  a  subject  for  still  more  serious  consideration  when 
it  is  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  bold  enterprise  under- 
taken by  Sir  F.  Roberts.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  secure  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  force  which  is  charged  with  the  relief  of  Candahar. 
Sir  F.  Roberts  and  Sir  Donald  Stewart  have  now  broken 
off  all  connexion  with  one  another  in  their  diverging 
movements ;  and  until  General  Roberts  reaches  Candahar 
early  in  September  he  will  have  no  line  of  supply  or 
of  retreat.  Unless  the  evacuation  of  Eastern  Afghanistan 
is  very  partially  carried  ont,  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
weather  will  necessarily  cause  distress  and  loss  to  the 
troops.  The  Government  had  evidently  resolved  to  with- 
draw tho  army  before  the  passes  were  closed  by  frost ; 
but  the  march  would  have  been  less  oppressive  two  months 
hence  than  in  the  height  of  the  summer. 

Although  the  result  of  the  war  will  at  the  best  be 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  the  blame  of  an  abortive  enter- 
prise will  not  fall  exclusively  on  the  authors  of  the  war. 
Lord  Beacoxsfield,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Lytton 
would  certainly  not  have  provoked  the  contest,  unless  thev 
had  hoped  that  it  would  bo  prosecuted  with  spirit  and 
perseverance  to  the  end.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
attainable  object  would  have  compensated  for  the  risks  and 
losses  which  have  been  already  incurred ;  but,  if  tho 
army  in  retiring  had  left  behind  a  friendly  or  dependent 
State,  it  might  have  been  plausibly  contended  that 
the  relief  from  external  danger  to  India  had  not  been 
too  dearly  purchased.  The  warmest  {partisan  of  the  late 
Government  would  have  diapproved  of  the  war,  if 
he  had  foreseen  that  the  capital  and  the  country 
would  be  precipitately  abandoned.  Lord  Hartington  was 
thought  to  have  been  unduly  communicative  when  he 
announced  soon  after  his  accession  to  office  that  the 
troops  Avonld  bo  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan  at  tho 
earliest  safe  opportunity.  Neither  his  supporters  nor  his 
opponents  then  believed  that  the  retreat  would  begin  as 
soon  as  a  vague  verbal  agreement  had  been  made  with  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  who  is  not  bound  by  ties  of  grati- 
tude or  interest  to  the  English  Government.  No  form  of 
weakness  is  more  to  be  distrusted  than  the  not  unusual 
combination  of  rashness  with  timidity.  The  recall  of 
General  Stewart  and  his  army  seems  to  have  been  dictated 
at  the  same  time  by  unnecessary  alarm,  and  by  disregard 
of  obvious  danger.  It  will  be  for  the  Government  here- 
after to  show  that  the  balance  of  risk  was  on  the  side  of 
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the  policy  of  standing  firm  at  Cabul,  at  least  till  Candahar 
■was  relieved.  Lord  Hartixgton's  answer  to  Sir  W. 
Palliser  indicates  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  serious 
danger  which  may  attend  a  too  hasty  escape  from  a 
difficult  position.  Any  untoward  consequence  of  Sir  F. 
Roberts's  hazardous  expedition  would  not  be  readily 
forgiven.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  will  meet  with  any  serious  difficulty 
in  his  short  retreat  to  Guudamuk.  The  army  at  Candahar 
will  communicate  with  India  only  by  way  of  Quetta  and 
the  Bolan  Pass ;  and  Sir  P.  Roberts,  until  he  can  effect 
a  junction  with  General  Phayre,  will  be  left  in  the  air. 
There  would  be  little  cause  for  surprise  if  the  whole  of 
Afghanistan  were  soon  in  arms  against  an  enemy  who  has 
ostentatiously  displayed  the  consciousness  of  weakness.  It 
will  be  well  if  the  heavy  responsibility  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  assumed  is  justified  by  eventual  success.  That 
all  the  possible  fruits  of  a  costly  war  have  been  deliberately 
sacrificed  will  be  attributed  by  one  party  to  the  originally 
false  policy  of  the  late  Government,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
hasty  redemption  by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  pledges  given  in  opposition.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
both  Governments  may  have  been  to  blame. 

The  scanty  and  tardy  reports  which  have  been  received 
from  Candahar  may  by  sanguine  minds  be  regarded  as  par- 
tially reassuring.  The  slow  advance  of  the  Herat  army 
indicates  either  that  its  losses  on  the  Helmund  had  been 
severe,  or  that  its  movements  were  embarrassed  by  the 
divided  counsels  of  the  military  chiefs.  More  definite 
satisfaction  may  be  found  in  the  indirect  contradiction  of 
the  report  that  General  Primrose,  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
citadel,  had  abandoned  the  attempt  to  hold  the  city  against 
the  enemy.  It  now  appears  that  the  Afghan  soldiery  has 
been  expelled  from  the  city,  an  operation  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  garrison  had  been  shut  up  in 
the  citadel.  The  remaining  population  probably  consists 
of  peaceable  traders  who  have  a  common  interest  with  the 
English  garrison,  inasmuch  as  they  are  exposed  to  plunder 
and  massacre.  The  fighting  men,  who  have  been  driven 
out,  will  of  course  join  the  enemy,  but  they  would  have 
been  more  dangerous  within  the  walls  than  in  the  field 
outside.  The  deficiency  of  the  water  supply  in  the  citadel  w  ill 
not  be  equally  felt  in  the  city,  which  is  tra  versed  by  canals. 
The  richness  of  the  surrounding  district  may  probably 
relieve  the  Afghan  army  from  the  difficulties  which  ordi- 
narily attend  the  want  of  a  commissariat.  The  garrison 
has  a  supply  of  provisions  for  more  than  a  month ;  but 
the  stores  will  scarcely  suffice  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  Additional  supplies  may  probably  have  been  brought 
in  from  the  neighbouring  villages  during  the  interval 
between  the  battle  on  the  Helmund  and  the  approach 
of  the  hostile  army.  It  may  be  worth  Lord  Harting- 
ton's  while  to  ascertain  whether  General  Primrose  will, 
on  the  junction  of  the  armies,  take  the  chief  com- 
mand. After  more  than  seventy  years  of  service  it  is 
not  forgotten  that  two  incapable  generals  in  succession 
superseded  Sir  Arthur  Welleslet  on  the  field  of  Vimiera. 
Similar  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment might  end  in  something  worse  than  the  Convention  of 
C intra.  It  may  be  hoped  that  before  the  final  retreat  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms  may  be  restored  by  the 
defeat  of  Ayoub  Khan  ;  but,  for  the  present,  assurance  of 
the  safety  of  the  troops  would  in  itself  afford  great 
relief.  At  any  rate  we  may  trust  that  Quetta  is  to  be 
permanently  held.  The  loyal  aid  which  has  been  given 
by  the  Khan  of  Khelat  must  not  be  repaid  by  desertion, 
which  would  expose  him  to  the  resentment  of  his  powerful 
neighbour. 

The  many-sided  controversies  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  Afghan  difficulties  will  soon  have  ceased  to  possess 
practical  interest.  Not  the  least  plausible  contention  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  country  should  be  an- 
nexed, and  that  its  warlike  population  should,  like  the 
Sikhs,  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Indian  army.  Such  an 
enterprise  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  Viceroy  of 
the  capacity  and  character  of  Wellesley  or  Dalhousie, 
before  the  invention  of  telegraphy,  and  while  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  its  democratic  constituencies,  prac- 
tised no  habitual  interference  with  Indian  affairs.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Afghans  might  have  been  con- 
verted into  guardians  of  the  Northern  frontier  ;  but 
recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  preliminary 
condition  of  reducing  them  to  submission  would  not  bo 
easily  satisfied.  No  similarly  ambitious  enterprise  can  be 
undertaken  by  Governments  largely  dependent  on  popular 


agitation  and  caprice.  The  more  modest  project  of  esta- 
blishing a  preponderating  influence  at  Cabul  has  proved 
to  be  unexpectedly  ditficult.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether 
an  abandonment  of  political  relations  will  be  as  safe  as  it- 
seems  to  be  inglorious.  Lord  Ellenborougf  at  the  end  of 
the  former  Afghan  war  first  hesitated  to  advance  to  Cabul ; 
and  then  evacuated  the  country  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  His  policy  was  neither  bold  nor  magnanimous, 
but  Pollock  and  Nott  left  behind  them  no  defeated  army 
and  no  besieged  garrison.  The  Afghans  then  scarcely  ad- 
mitted that  the  English  had  reasserted  their  military  supe- 
riority. They  will  now  boast,  not  without  reason,  that  their 
obstinate  resistance  has  finally  prevailed.  Nothing  has  been 
less  satisfactory  than  late  transactions  in  respect  of  the 
entire  falsification  of  all  professional  predictions.  The 
soldiers  and  politicians  who  promoted  the  war  always 
asserted  that  the  task  would  be  easy,  and  their  opponents 
agreed  with  them  in  describing  the  Afghans  as  incon- 
siderable enemies.  The  first  advance  on  Cabul  seemed 
to  confirm  the  anticipations  of  military  opponents ;  and 
Roberts  in  his  short  campaign,  after  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Gundamuk,  dispersed  without  serious  loss  the 
numerous  army  which  made  a  show  of  resistance  at 
Charasiab.  Since  that  time  a  formidable  attack  has  been 
made  on  the  garrison  of  Cabul ;  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
met  with  determined  opposition  in  his  march  on  Ghuznee  ; 
and  on  the  Helmund  an  English  brigade  has  been  ruin- 
ously defeated  in  a  pitched  battle.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  recur  to  former  estimates  of  the  military  qualities  of 
the  Afghans. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

rTIHE  German  Emperor  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
-B-  met  at  Ischl,  and,  as  it  seemed  uninteresting  to  look 
on  this  meeting  as  a  mere  interchange  of  courtesies,  specu- 
lation has  been  busy  with  discovering  recondite  reasons 
for  the  visit  of  the  aged  Emperor  to  his  old  enemy  and  new 
ally.  Count  Moltke  was  present  at  Ischl,  and  so  were 
the  Princes  of  Roumania  and  Servia,  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  such  persons  could  not  have  been  at  Ischl  for 
nothing.  What  the  Emperors  could  be  imagined  to  have 
to  discuss  and  settle  appears  to  have  been  beyond  the 
imagination  of  speculators.  It  is  simpler  to  rest 
satisfied  with  what  is  obvious  and  incontestable,  and  to 
leave  time  to  reveal  any  reasons  for  the  meeting  which 
may  possibly  be  hidden.  The  German  Emperor  has  ob- 
viously and  ineontestably  wished  to  pay  a  visit  of  civi- 
lity which  would  at  once  indicate  the  healing  of  old 
sores,  and  the  cementing  of  a  new  and  intimate  alliance. 
For  years  there  was  a  bitter  rivalry  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  which  only  went  partially  to  sleep  when 
Austria  thought  her  supremacy  assured,  and  Prussia  was 
too  meek  to  contest  it  in  any  open  way.  This  passive 
state  of  things  ended  on  the  day  when  Prince  Bismarck 
quietly  showed  that  if  the  Austrian  representative  at 
Frankfort  smoked  he  would  smoke  too.  Prussia  began 
to  assert  herself,  and  went  on  asserting  herself,  and 
asserting  herself,  until  the  day  of  Sadowa  came  and 
her  rival  lay  in  the  dust  at  her  feet.  This  triumph  of. 
Prussia  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  forgiven.  Austria,  which 
was  prevented  by  Russia  from  seeking  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany  an  opportunity  of  revenge, 
is  now  leagued  with  Germany  against  Russia.  Common 
interests  are  the  basis  of  the  alliance ;  but  even  if  these 
common  interests  did  not  draw  the  Emperors  together,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  too  often  shown  how  cordially  and 
generously  he  can  treat  old  foes  to  make  it  in  any  way 
surprising  that  he  should  give  an  honest  and  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  German  Emperor.  He  has  become  the  popular 
King  of  the  Hungarians  whom  he  once  got  Russia  to  con- 
quer for  him,  and  harassed  with  his  own  troops  when  they 
were  conquered.  He  went  to  visit  Victor  Emmanuel  at 
Venice,  the  jewel  that  had  been  torn  from  his  crown  by  a 
successful  combination  of  audacity  and  intrigue.  Even, 
if  Prince  Bismarck  had  not  last  autumn  invented  the 
new  alliance,  the  German  Emperor  might  have  very 
well  wished  to  visit  Austria  once  more  before  he  died,  and 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  been  treated  as  an  honoured 
guest  when  he  came.  But  a  new  alliance  has  been  formed, 
and  the  Sovereigns  in  whose  name  it  has  been  made 
naturally  desire  to  give  to  the  world  a  manifest  proof  that 
they  heartily  accept  it.  The  real  character  and  conse- 
quences of  this  alliance  depend  only  slightly  on  the  views 
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und  wishes  of  tho  Sovereigns  themselvos.  In  a  somewhat 
,rl.oat,er  degree  they  depend  on  the  viewH  and  wishes  ol  the 
indispensable  advisers  on  whom  the  Sovereigns  lean.  In 
tho  main  they  depend  on  the  turn  of  events  and  on  tho 
general  situation  of  Europe. 

Tho  allianoe  between  Austria  and  Germany  has  hitherto 
been  beneficial  to  Europe,  and  is  readily  accepted  in  bot  h 
countries.    But  while  it   is  much    more  ostentatiously 
prized  by  Germany  than  by  Austria,  it  is  to  Austria  that 
tho  good  it  has  dono  has  boon  chiefly  duo.    In  Germany 
it  represents  a  policy  of  panic,  and  in  Austria  a  policy  of 
patienco  and  moderation.     Tho  most  striking  feature  of 
German  society  of  the  present  moment  is  tho  state  of 
fright  which  has  become  habitnal  to  it.  Some  months  ago 
Princo  Bismarck  instructed  tho  Germans  to  be  frightened, 
and  they  not  only  did  as  they  were  bid,  but  have  gone 
on  being  frightened  after  he  himself  has  allowed  himself  to 
appear  tranquillized.  Not  a  word  can  be  spoken  in  France 
and  not  a  regiment  moved  or  reviewed  in  Russia  without 
a  tribe  of  anxious  Germans  explaining  that  now  at  last 
something  very  alarming  and  dangerous  has  taken  place. 
The  Austrians  turn  their  thoughts  in  a  different  direction, 
and  instead  of  fearing  lest  others  should  do  something 
rash,  are  occupied  with  guarding  against  doing  anything 
rash  themselves.    Austria  is  a  confederation  of  very  hetero- 
geneous elements,  and  it  is  a  confederation  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  work.    There  are  more  Slavs  in  Austria  than 
there  are  Germans  and  Magyars  put  together,  and  neither 
the   Slavs  nor  the  Magyars   wish  to  see  the  German 
alliance  so  carried  out  as  to  make  the   German  mi- 
nority in   Austria   more  predominant  than   it  is  now. 
All  sections  of  the  Austrian  population  concur  in  greatly 
preferring  Austrian  to  Russian  rule,  and  therefore  all  see  in 
the  German  alliance  a  useful  safeguard  against  Russia. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  mixed  population  dread  any- 
thing like  the  German  alliance  leading   to   an  overt 
hostility  against  Russia,  and  an  upsetting  of  the  balance  of 
the  Austrian  system.    Eor  many  reasons  Austria  is  the 
country  on  the  Continent  which  most  sincerely  wishes  for 
peace,  and  least  wishes  to  go  further  than  she  has  gone 
already.    The  great  advantage  of  the  Germar  alliance  to 
her  has  been  that  it  has  given  her  breathing  time  in 
which  to  form  her  policy  definitely,  and  express  it,  so 
that  she  has  become  conscious  of  having  a  policy  and 
determined   to  adhere  to   it.      Whether   the   issue  of 
the  new  European  concert  will  be   success  or  failure 
no  one  can  pretend  to  say.     But  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  continued  to  exist,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  existence   is   due,  not  so  much   to  the  change  of 
Ministry  in  England,  as  to  the  expression  and  record  of 
opinion  in  Austria.    Recent  debates,  both  in  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Parliaments,  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  do  not  wish 
to  go  forward,  and  do  not  seek  more  territory  or  territorial 
influence.    The  Emperor  of  Austria,  whether  the  German 
Emperor  comes  to  see  him  or  not,  must  take  notice  of  this 
state  of  opinion  and  be  guided  by  it. 

On    Thursday  Sir  Charles   Dilkb   stated  that  the 
Government  had  received  from  certain  quai'ters  the  sug- 
gestion that,  in  the  event  of  Turkey  consenting  to  carry 
out  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Berlin,  the  Powers  should  place  on  record  their 
intention  not  to  demand  further  concessions,  and  he  added 
that  the  Government  saw  no  objection  in  principle  to  the 
suggestion.    He  was  then  asked  whether  the  suggestion 
did  not  come  from  Austria,  and  he  replied  that  it  came 
from  various  quarters  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  suggestion  either  came  from  Austria,  or  expresses  the 
special  wishes  of  Austria.    If  Austria  wishes  for  such  an 
intention  to  be  recorded,  Germany  would  be  sure  to 
support  Austria,  and  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  an 
expression  of  the  policy  which  the  Emperors  met  at  Ischl 
to  talk  over,  it  may  be  said  to  give  something  of  a  special 
meaning  to  the  meeting.  The  difficulty  is  to  see,  not  what 
are  the  objections  to  the  suggestion,  but  what  is  to  be 
supposed  to  be  the  good  of  it.    If  the  Sultan  carries 
out  everything  he  undertook  at  Berlin,  and  everything 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  decent  pretext  the  Powers  could  have  for  demanding 
further  concessions.    The  declaration  seems  superfluous, 
for  if  the  Sultan  does  all  that  he  is  asked  to  do,  the 
business  in  hand  would  seem  to  be  finished.    But,  from  an 
Austrian  point  of  view,  the  declaration  may  seem  to  be 
not  altogether  valueless.     Austria  has  just  raised  her  re- 
presentative at  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  an  Ambas- 
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sador,  and  Baron  Calice  has  been  charged  on  assuming  bU 
now  ollico  to  express  to  tho  Si  man  the  earnest  wish  ot 
Austria  to  uphold  his  Empire.  At  the  same  time,  no  Power 
has  pressed  tho  Sultan  more  earnestly  than  Austria  to  yieltl 
to  tho  wishes  of  Europe.  This  Austria  has  done  for  horown 
sako  quite  as  much  as  for  tho  sake  of  Turkey,  ^ 
that  if  things  remain  unsettled  in  Turkey  sho 
obliged  to  act  when  sho  does  not  wish  to  act.    Sho  sees 
in  the  present  submission  of  tho  Sultan  her  last  guarantco 
that  sho  will  bo  permitted  to  remain  as  quiet  as  bIio 
wishes  to  remain.    The  Sultan  may  be  supposed  to  reply 
that  ono  concession  is  always  followed  by  the  demand  for 
another,  and  that   therefore  his  yielding  now   will  do 
neither  him  nor  Austria  any  permanent  good'.     To  re- 
assuro  the  Sultan  and  to  make  submission  easier  to  him, 
Austria  undertakes  to  procure  from  the  Powers  a  pledge 
that  in  this  case  what  the  Sultan   dreads  shall  not 
happen.     The  use  of  tho  suggestion  may  thus  bo  to 
smooth  the  path  of  Austrian  diplomacy  at  Constantinople. 
But  to  Austrian  eyes  it  may  have  a  further  use.    It  may 
serve  as  a  formal  exposition  of  the  Austrian  policy  of 
abstention,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  demand  that,  if 
Austria  abstains  from  pushing  forward  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  others  shall  abstain  too.    It  thus  amounts  to  a 
notice  to  Europe  of  the  intentions  of  Austria  and  of  the 
claims  which  she  thinks  her  good  and  peaceful  intentions 
give  her  ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the  suggestion  cannot 
be  said  to  be  so  meaningless  and  superfluous  as  it  might 
seem  at  first. 


THE  BURIALS  BILL. 


R. 


WOODALL,  with  the  innocent  recklessness  of  a 
new  member,  recommended  the  Burials  Bill  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  night 
by  blandly  assuring  it,  in  his  official  character  of  a  Com- 
mitteeman of  the  Liberation  Society,  that  he  accepted  all 
the  spiteful,  unmannerly  abuse  of  the  Church  of  England 
heaped  upon  it  by  such  agitators  as  Dr.  Landels,  Mr.  Dale, 
and  Mr.  Spuegeon.  His  sympathy  with  them  was  complete 
when  they  proclaimed  that  they  valued  an  immediate 
lodgment  in  the  churchyards  only  as  the  shoi't  way  to  the 
occupation  of  the  "  fortress  " — the  confiscation,  that  is,  of 
the  churches  themselves.  Mr.  Bright  was  too  old  and 
wary  a  politician  to  be  so  candid  ;  but  he  was  in  high  spirits 
over  his  coming  triumph,  so  he  could  not  resist  going 
out  of  his  way  to  recommend  the  adoption  in  England  of 
the  German  practice  of  lending  the  churches — which  there 
are  State  property — at  different  hours  for  the  worship  of 
different  communions. 

The  258  members  who  voted  for  Lord  Selborne's  Bill 
cannot  pretend  that  they  had  not  received  ample  warn- 
ing, not  of  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  closet  may 
have  mused  upon,  but  that  to  which  his  more  active 
and  wide-awake  colleagues  and  the  general  body  of  their 
Dissenting  allies  intend  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  musing. 
This  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  have  so  often  insisted  that 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  spared  this  late 
necessity  of  again  repeating  the  often  told  tale.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  Burials  Bill  has  at  last  become  a  Parlia- 
mentary certainty,  and  brought  face  to  face  as  we  are  with 
such  unexpected  candour  as  to  the  real  aim  of  the  agitation, 
we  must  recall  our  readers'  attention  to  considerations 
which  have  been  re-endowed  with  the  vigour  of  youth  by 
the  novelty  of  the  circumstances  which  now  bring  them, 
to  the  fore.  The  one  uncontentious  fact  is  that  an  Act 
must  soon  be  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book,  as  to  which 
one  section  of  its  supporters  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
bulwark  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  other  section 
that  it  will  be  a  substantial  instalment  of  disestablishment. 
The  bantling  which  can  be  so  differently  regarded  by  its 
friends  and  relations  is  clearly  an  abnormal  creature,  a 
changeling — a  fairy  imp,  our  ancestors  would  have  said — 
and  we  are  puzzled  on  the  threshold  as  to  its  natural 
history.  As  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  it  was. 
simply  our  old  friend  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  Bill- 
in  its  latter  and  worse  shape,  only  qualified  by  the  so- 
called  Convocation  clause,  and  made  more  sharp  and  irri- 
tating by  the  abolition  of  consecrated  cemeteries.  Tho 
peers  struck  out  the  latter  innovation,  and  brought  the 
measure  substantially  back  to  the  form  in  which  for  many 
years  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  had  himself  advocated  it — 
namely,  as  not  applicable  to  parishes  which  had  access  to 
cemeteries,  though  strong  in  their  radical  support  tho 
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Government,  while  obstinately  refusing  to  accept  any  of  the 
real  mitigations  introduced  into  the  measure  in  the  Upper 
House,  make  a  brave  show  of  resisting  their  free-lances, 
and  standing  out  for  the  retention  of  certain  illusory  pro- 
visions of  their  own  wherewith  they  had  bird-limed  the 
measure  for  the  capture  of  credulous  ecclesiastics.  The 
House  was  gravely  informed  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
word  "  Christian  "  as  the  definition  and  limit  of  allowable 
services,  was  a  proper  concession  to  an  overwhelming 
public  opinion,  and  some  members  probably  asked  them- 
selves how  it  happened  that  the  Ministers  had  taken  until 
August  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  might  have  been  so 
serviceable  in  May,  when  the  seat  of  the  junior  member 
for  Northampton  was  in  question. 

Mr.  Bright  would  not  be  outdone  in  politeness  by  the 
Judge  Advocate-General,  for  he  was  so  anxious  to  pay 
some  pretty  compliment  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  help  he  very  handsomely  acknowledged,  as  to  con- 
fess that  he  was  schooling  himself  even  to  swallow  a  re- 
ference to  Convocation  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Had 
Mr.  Bright  more  fully  comprehended  the  value  of  that 
reference,  he  might  have  found  his  task  more  easy. 
The  motive  cause  of  that  singular  piece  of  legislation, 
the  Convocation  clause,  was  a  double  grievance,  under 
which  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  are  now  suffering.  The 
more  recent  grievance  is,  that  they  are  under  duresse  from 
those  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  who  are  of  a  philo- 
sophic turn,  to  adopt  a  burial  service  of  some  kind  or 
other  for  use  over  unbaptized  persons,  their  own  common 
sense  telling  them  all  the  while  that  the  penalty  of  silent 
burial  for  neglect  of  that  sacrament  is  a  wholesome  in- 
centive to  people  in  general  not  to  delay  or  reject  Baptism. 
The  other  and  older  grievance  is  the  compulsion  of  having 
to  use  the  Burial  Service  over  unworthy  subjects. 

Convocation,  in  its  recent  revision  of  the  rubrics  on  the 
lines  of  the  Ritual  Commission,  undertook  to  grapple  with 
both  these  difficulties  as  part  of  the  general  question,  and 
its  recommendation,  valeat  quantum,  was  one  of  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  amended  rubrics,  which  were  not  only  to 
stand  or  fall  together,  but  were  not  to  stand  at  all  ex- 
cept as  a  schedule  to  an  Act,  providing  a  new  and  easy 
form  of  legislating  for  the  future  in  regard  to  rubrics. 
Outside  of  these  limitations,  the  recommendations,  one  and 
all,  were  to  be  no  recommendations  at  all.  The  Govern- 
ment, with  this  state  of  things  before  it,  now  professes 
lip-service  to  Convocation  by  wrenching  the  schedule 
of  rubrics  from  the  covering  Bill,  and  then  select- 
ing two  or  three  isolated  recommendations  from  the 
schedule  itself,  and  after  this  it  calls  upon  Parliament  to 
accept,  as  the  voice  of  Convocation,  provisions  which  in 
that  isolated  shape  Convocation  would  have  withdrawn  and 
repudiated,  the  more  important  one  of  them  being  a  rubric 
which,  while  put  forward  by  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, had  been  rejected  by  that  of  York.  Of  the  recom- 
mendations in  themselves,  all  we  care  to  say  is  that  they 
show  more  piety  than  grasp  of  human  nature,  for  they 
profess  to  weight  the  permission  to  the  clergyman  to  use 
the  second-class  service  (a  post-mortem  excommunication) 
over  the  sinner  only  with  consent  of  his  friends,  or,  in  other 
words,  most  likely  his  accomplices  in  ill-doing.  This  de- 
vice was  once  the  suggestion  of  Convocation,  now  it  is  the 
mandate  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Selborne,  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.  The  Government  must 
think  the  Church  very  simple  indeed  if  it  fancies  that  it 
will  accept  this  illusory  privilege  and  the  undcfinable  term 
"  Christian"  as  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
churchyards. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  IN  INDIA. 

LORD  II ART INGTON'S  Indian  Budget  speech  is 
naturally  awaited  with  curiosity.  Every  one  will  be 
glad  to  learn,  on  unimpeachable  authority,  the  effects  of 
the  Afghan  war  on  the  finance  of  India,  and  the  share 
of  the  burden  which  the  English  taxpayer  will  be 
called  to  bear.  The  prophets  of  evil,  who  see  in  each 
new  phase  of  Indian  history  a  new  ground  for  despondency 
and  a  fresh  topic  for  sensational  denunciation,  are  no  doubt 
looking  forward  to  a  revelation  which  may  justify  their 
forfcbbdin^s,  and  put  the  stamp  of  official  sanction  on  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  insolvency  which  their  inner  vision 
has  for  so  long  beheld ;  and  those  politicians  with  whom 
questions  of  Indian  administration  are  inHresting  only  as 
material  for  a  party  fight,  anticipate  with  exultation  an 
impressive  exposure  of  the  lengths  of  mismanagement  to 


which  a  Conservative  Viceroy  has  been  allowed  to  go. 
There  are,  however,  we  venture  to  believe,  some  English- 
men  who  watch  the  course  of  Indian  events  with  other 
and  deeper  interest  than  that  of  Parliamentary  partisan- 
ship, and  who  have  a  serious  desire  that  England's 
great  task  of  Eastern  Empire  should  be  exercised  with 
honour  to  the  rulers  and  benefit  to  the  ruled.  To  such 
persons  Indian  questions  are  too  often  a  wearisome  enigma, 
beset  with  bewildering  technicalities,  shrouded  from  the 
ordinary  intelligence  in  clouds  of  obscure  detail,  con- 
fusing enough  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  still  more  hopelessly  confounded  by  the 
exaggerations,  distortions,  suppressions,  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  rival  controversialists.  The  worst  of  all  these 
enigmas  is  finance.  Is  India  rapidly  lapsing  into  bank- 
ruptcy, or  increasing  yearly  in  solid  national  wealth, 
are  its  inhabitants  ground  down  by  cruel  taxation  and 
scourged  by  famines  more  frequent  and  more  disastrous 
than  of  old,  or  are  they  prospering  in  a  fashion  that, 
in  all  its  long  centuries  of  misrule  and  oppression,  the 
country  has  never  known  ?  Will  the  expenses  of  the 
Afghan  war  put  the  last  straw  on  the  already  overladen 
camel's  back,  and  precipitate  an  inevitable  collapse,  or  will 
the  resources  of  a  well-supplied  and  well-managed  ex- 
chequer make  it  possible  to  bear  the  strain  of  three  years' 
war  without  present  embarrassment  or  future  burthen  ? 
Each  proposition  has  its  passionate  supporters,  and  it  may 
be  convenient  if,  among  the  Babel  of  conflicting  assertions, 
we  place  on  record  some  simple  facts  which  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  and  which  the  recently  published  Corre- 
spondence on  the  Afghan  War  Estimate  has  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  contradiction. 

Mr.  H.  Waterfield,  the  Financial  Secretary  at  the 
India  Office,  has  been  obliging  enough  to  append  a 
memorandum,  summarizing  the  somewhat  perplexing- 
series  of  telegrams  and  despatches  in  which  the  financial 
results  of  the  campaign  are  brought  to  light ;  and  with  his 
aid  we  get  a  clear  view  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
Indian  Government,  based,  however,  on  the  assumption 
that  we  quit  Afghanistan  in  October.  What  fresh  ex- 
pense the  last  new  phase  of  the  war  may  involve  it  is  of 
course  impossible  at  present  to  conjecture.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  this,  the  probable  war  expenditure  appears,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  estimates,  to  be  as  follows.  In  the 
original  estimate  the  outlay  on  the  war  had  been  reckoned 
at  6  millions  sterling  up  to  April  1881.  According  to  the 
new  estimates,  the  gross  outlay  up  to  that  date  will  be 
15  millions,  or  an  excess  of  9  millions  over  the  former 
estimate.  From  this,  however,  a  deduction — possibly  of  a 
million  sterling — may  have  to  be  made  on  account  of  in- 
creased earnings  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  owing  to  the 
military  operations,  thus  bringing  the  net  cost  to  i4millions. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  addition  of  nine  millions 
to  the  war  charges  does  not  by  any  means  imply  an  actual 
addition  of  nine  millions  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
years  1879-80  and  1880-81.  The  sum  of  5^  millions  had 
already,  Mr.  Waterfield  points  out,  been  brought  to  ac- 
count in  the  "  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  " 
for  1879-80  (Correspondence  on  the  Afghan  War  Estimate, 
p.  46),  under  other  headings  ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  show  the  real  outlay  is  to  transfer  it  from  those 
headings  to  that  of  "  Imperial  expenditure."  This  would 
bring  the  recorded  military  outlay  up  to  the  31st  March, 
1880,  to  nearly  9!  millions,  leaving  5^  millions  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  1880-81.  Of  this  sum  2  millions  were  pro- 
vided by  the  original  estimates  of  that  year,  so  that  there 
are  3^  millions  additional  to  be  met,  which  is  reduced 
by  other  causes  to  3,370,000?.  But,  besides  this,  the 
balance  with  which  the  year  1 880-1  commenced  was  lower 
by  1,183,000?.  than  originally  estimated,  so  that  altogether 
the  position  was  worse  by  4 J  millions.  To  meet  this 
the  Government  opened  a  loan  which  produced  something- 
over  3  millions,  and  it  appears  to  be  expected  that  the 
Secretary  of  State's  drawings  for  the  year  will  be  reduced 
by  1,900,000?.  These  two  measures  will  give  relief  to  the 
extent  of  5,100,000?.,  and  if  they  are  carried  out,  the  closing 
balance  of  the  year  in  India  will,  it  is  thought,  be  about 
half  a  million  more  than  was  contemplated  in  the  original 
estimate. 

The  effect  of  the  error  in  the  war  estimate  will,  accord- 
ing to  these  calculations,  be  that  3,130,000?.  have  been 
borrowed  in  India,  and  two  millions  will  probably  have  to 
be  borrowed  in  England  to  replace  the  Secretary  of 
State's  drafts  :  from  this  5  millions  of  increased  debt 
the  increased  balance  of  half  a  million  must,  in  order  to 
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got  a  correct  viow  of  (ho  position,  bo  deducted,  leaving  a 
net  increase  of  .[I  millions  of  debt.  Against  this,  how- 
over,  may  fairly  be  set  tho  4}  millions  which  will 
liavo  been  spent  out  of  tho  revenues  of  the  two  years 
on  tho  frontier  railways.  These  works  are  of  the 
highest  strategical  importance,  and  will,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt,  earn  tho  interest  on  their  capital 
over  and  over  again,  not  perhaps  in  dividends,  but 
in  diminished  transport  and  commissariat  expenses,  in 
shortened  campaigns  and  lessened  armaments.  Their 
construction  with  borrowed  capital  would  at  no  time 
have  been  open  to  cavil,  and  it  is  certainly  no  small 
achievement  for  an  Exchequer,  so  beset  with  other  dilli- 
culties  as  that  of  tho  Indian  Government,  to  have  found 
the  ways  and  means  for  an  expenditure  of  19}  millions 
on  war  and  military  railways  with  110  other  extraneous 
help  than  a  loan  for  a  public  work  of  acknowledged 
necessity  and  advantage,  which  would  even  in  time 
of  peace  havo  been  regarded  as  entirely  justifiable. 
Small  as  the  addition  to  the  public  debt  has  been,  the 
increase  to  tho  annual  interest  charge  will  be  still  less 
considerable.  The  fresh  debt  of  the  present  year  would 
involve  an  annual  payment  of  about  220,000/.;  but  there 
will,  on  the  other  hand — so  wo  gather  from  the  accounts 
— be  a  reduction  of  about  So. 000/.  in  the  general  interest 
charge,  clue  to  conversions  of  securities  at  high  interest 
to  loans  at  lower  rates  ;  while  the  earnings  of  tho  pro- 
ductive public  works — on  which  millions  will  have 
been  spent  in  the  three  years — will  hereafter,  no  doubt, 
more  than  suffice  to  counterbalance  any  increased  payment 
for  interest  which  the  borrowings  of  the  year  may  necessi- 
tate. The  three  years  of  war,  accordingly,  will,  if  the 
campaign  closes  next  October,  leave  the  conntry  with  no 
additional  debt,  other  than  one  which  might  under  an}r 
circumstances  have  been  legitimately  contracted,  and  with 
no  addition  to  the  annual  charge  for  interest ;  meanwhile, 
the  depreciation  of  silver  will  have  cost  the  Government 
9  millions,  tho  relief  of  famine  half  a  million,  besides 
14  millions  of  military  expenditure,  and  4^  millions 
laid  out  in  frontier  railways.  In  the  face  of  these 
figures — and  unless  wo  misunderstand  the  purport  of 
the  correspondence  they  arc  incontrovertible — it  seems 
to  iis  difficult  to  argue  gravely  with  those  who  confi- 
dently assure  us  that  India  has  an  empty  exchequer,  an 
inelastic  revenue,  and  a  beggared  population.  Certainly 
if  these  grave  maladies  exist,  never  were  the  symptoms 
of  their  existence  less  apparent,  or  had  those  who  be- 
lies e  in  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Empire  better  and 
m&ic  convincing  grounds  to  show  for  their  belief.  A 
Government  which,  in  the  three  years  following  tho 
gi  i.test  famine  of  the  century,  can  show  a  surplus  of  ten 
millions  of  normal  revenue  over  its  entire  peace  expen- 
diture, can  surely  look  forward  to  the  possible  difficulties 
of  the  future  \yith  courage  and  hopefulness.  The  margin 
of  revenue  which  in  1877-8  the  Government  determined 
to  provide,  with  a  view  to  famine  relief  and  other  abnormal 
expenditure,  has  indeed  been  utilized  otherwise  and  more 
speedily  than  was  expected  ;  but  it  has  performed  its  func- 
tion in  preventing  an  otherwise  inevitable  accumulation  of 
debt ;  and  if  only  the  present  drain  on  her  resources  be 
stayed  an<J  a  few  more  favourable  seasons  be  granted  to 
her,  India  is  likely  to  enjoy  for  the  future  an  income  so 
ample  as  to  allow  of  the  most  complete  provision  for  future 
famine  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wide-reaching  fiscal 
reform  and  material  relief  to  the  taxpayer.  Difficulties 
and  dangers  the  rulers  of  India  must  no  doubt  at  all  times 
be  prepared  to  meet,  but  the  successors  of  Lord  Lytton 
and  Sir  John  Steachey  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  find 
financial  embarrassments  among  the  problems  which  they 
are  called  to  solve.  We  have  no  care  to  apologize  for  the 
fault  of  system  or  delinquency  of  individuals  which  re- 
sulted in  so  grave  an  error  in  the  war  estimates  of  last 
February,  but  wc  are  none  the  less  convinced  that  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Government  is  in  a  high 
degree  satisfactory,  and  such  as  to  entitle  the  administra- 
tors of  Indian  finance  to  tho  respect  and  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

TVJ"  OTWITHSTANDING  the  despatch  of  a  body  of 
-L 1  Marines  to  Ireland,  which  may  probably  have  been 
a  piudcut  measure,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  has  increased  the  diffi- 


culty of  maintaining  order.  Tho  wildcf  and  mo  .t  un- 
scrupulous deol&An&tioi)  against  the  House  of  Lord.;  pro- 
ceeds from  I'mgiish  Radicals,  and  e. -penally  from  those  of 
tho  virtuous  and  sentimental  school.  for  tho  purpose  of 
exciting  odium  against  tho  Peers,  candid  wi  iU  r.;  include 
them  in  a  common  censure  with  tho  peasant  1  whom  M,\ 
I'aunkll  exhorts  to  keep  a  firm  grasp  on  the  land.  Both 
classes  arc;  described  in  tho  Spectator}  as  forming  Traden- 
Uniona  for  tho  exclusive  promotion  of  their  own  several 
interests.  Tho  difference  between  those  who  repudiate 
cont  racts  and  an  Assembly  which  only  proposes  to  enforce 
performances  of  contracts,  is  too  slight  to  be  recognized 
by  democratic  philanthropy.  It  is  difficult  to  assume  that 
every  member  of  the  majority  was  thinking,  w  hen  he  voted, 
not  of  law,  of  right,  or  of  political  expediency,  but  of 
his  own  rent-roll  and  estates,  which  were  no  doubt 
indirectly  threatened  by  Mr.  Forster's  unjustifiable 
measure.  Trades-Unions,  whether  their  action  is  mis- 
chievous or  beneficent,  arc  not  established  for  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  the  artisan  to  receivo  his  stipulated  wages  ; 
while  the  most  mercenary  peer  who  voted  against  the  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  even  if  he  were  actuated  by  exclusive  con- 
cern for  his  own  interests,  can  have  hoped  only  to  prot  ect 
his  property  from  spoliation  ;  yet  it  is  positively  assei  ted 
that  the  motives  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  no  less  sordid 
than  those  of  the  fraudulent  Irish  tenants  who  combine  to 
cheat  their  landlords.  Lord  Grev,  Lord  Laxsdowne,  and 
Lord  Cairns  were  utterly  insincere  when  they  used  argu- 
ments which  nevertheless  appeared  conclusive  to  most  of 
those  who  heard  or  read  their  speeches.  Even  Lord  Deri;y 
shared  in  the  sordid  impulses  of  the  Opposition  when  he 
exposed  the  vicious  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  wdien  ho  protested  against  further  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property.  Baser  aud  more  unfounded 
calumnies  have  never  been  prompted  by  factious  disap- 
pointment. An  obscure  Radical  Club  in  London  has  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  inexpedient  that  public  business  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  hereditary  and  irresponsible  legislators.  The 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  a  question,  stated  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  petition  to  be  an  attack  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  Although  it  is  not  known  that  there  are  any  other 
hereditary  legislators  in  England,  the  petition  was  appa- 
rently directed  against  Trades-Unions. 

Mr.  Parnell,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Newcastle  to  the 
Home  Rule  Association  of  Great  Britain,  professed  to 
regard  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  with  a  kind  of  complacent 
regret.  It  was,  according  to  his  description,  a  very  small 
measure,  but  it  indicated  the  goodwill  of  the  Government 
to  Ireland  ;  and,  while  it  was  pending,  Mr.  Parnell  feared 
that  it  might  tend  to  discountenance  the  agitation  of  tho 
Land  League.  His  followers  in  Ireland  are  of  a  disposition 
so  mild  and  so  confiding  that  a  small  concession  might  per- 
haps relax  the  firm  grip  they  hold  of  the  land,  and  which, 
by  the  machinery  of  threats  of  assaults  and  murders,  they 
sometimes  compel  their  neighbours  to  hold.  They  have 
now  once  more  received  notice  that  they  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  English  Parliament,  and  they  will  proceed 
to  right  themselves.  Mr.  Parnell  promises  in  their  name 
that  the  agitation  against  landlords  shall  continue  with 
increased  vigour,  encouraged  by  the  approval  which  the 
Cabinet  and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
given  to  their  claims.  He  calls  attention  to  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  majority  of  sixty  consisted  of 
Irish  members.  The  Government  has  by  its  judicious, 
policy  already  disintegrated  the  Liberal  party,  on  whioh 
Lord  Hartington  relied,  as  a  security  against  dependence 
on  the  Home-Rule  members.  Mr.  Parnell  confidently 
anticipates  an  increase  of  evictions  by  landlords  who  will 
say,  "  This  is  our  last  chance  of  clearing  the  land  and 
"  getting  it  into  our  own  possession  .  .  .  Let  us  make 
"  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  during  this  wintry 
"  weather  let  us  exterminate  our  tenants."  The  antithesis 
between  metaphorical  or  proverbial  sunshine  and  actual 
frost  and  snow  is  in  the  most  characteristic  style  of 
Irish  rhetoric.  Before  Mr.  Parnell  conjectural ly  described 
the  conduct  of  the  landlords,  he  spoke  with  better  authority 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants.  "  The  fire  which  was  lit  last  May 
"  in  Mayo,"  which  is  a  figure  of  speech  for  refusal  to  pay 
rent,  "  will  be  intensified  a  hundredfold  and  will  bo 
"  carried  into  every  corner  of  every  county  in  Ireland." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  agitation  is  moro 
dangerous  than  any  of  the  successive  conspiracies  which 
have  been  promoted  by  Irish  demagogues.  The  immediate 
gain  to  bo  acquired  by  refusing   payment  of  a  just 
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debt  is  _  more  intelligible  than  the  vague  expecta- 
tions -which  are  connected  with  an  Irish  Parliament. 
Mr.  Parnell  was  supported  by  Mr.  Isaac  Nelson,  Mr. 
Barry,  and  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  who  has  lately  for  the 
first  time  thought  fit  to  ally  himself  with  the  extreme  sec- 
tion of  the  Home  Rule  party.  Mr.  Barry  reminded  the 
meeting  of  "  the  short  and  terrible  manner  in  which  the 
11  French  people  settled  the  land  question."  The  Irish 
from  time  to  time  settle  their  local  land  question  as  shortly 
and  as  violently;  aud  an  Irish  Parliament  elected  by 
-occupiers  might  perhaps  be  not  less  bloodthirsty  than 
the  French  Convention. 

The  Disturbance  Bill,  if  it  had  become  law,  would  have 
been  quoted  by  agitators  as  a  Parliamentary  recognition 
-of  the  indefensible  property  of  the  tenant  in  the  soil.  If 
the  principle  were  once  admitted  of  legislative  suspension 
of  debts  due  to  the  landlord,  the  clamour  for  the  ex- 
tension of  interference  would  have  been  difficult  to  resist. 
The  speeches  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Emly  might  have  been 
quoted  to  prove  that  the  area  covered  by  the  Schedules  of 
the  Bill  was  far  greater  than  that  of  present  agricultural 
distress.  Indeed,  the  evictions  have  been  more  numerous 
in  Ulster  and  Leinster  than  in  Connaught  and  Munster. 
One  of  the  inconveniences  of  partial  and  occasional 
anomalies  is  that  they  tend  to  become  precedents.  The 
Land  Act  of  1870  was  at  the  time  said  to  bo  wholly  ex- 
ceptional ;  but  after  ten  years  it  had  become  pregnant 
with  germs  of  organic  and  undefined  change.  Mr.  Forster's 
less  comprehensive  measure  involved  a  more  dangerous 
theory,  which  was  propounded  in  the  simplest  form  by 
some  of  his  supporters.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  contention 
that  contracts  in  Ireland  should  be  interpreted  by  French 
or  Italian  law,  illustrated  the  confusion  of  mind  which 
ensues  from  attempts  to  combine  spoliation  with 
the  maintenance  of  any  kind  of  property.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Forster  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the 
Disturbance  Bill  more  than  once  announced  their  intention 
to  introduce  a  permanent  Land  Bill  in  the  next  Session. 
As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  pledged  himself  to  oppose  further 
attempts  to  tamper  with  the  rights  of  property,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Cabinet  has  not  yet  assented  to  any  revo- 
lutionary measure.  Lord  Hartington  also  significantly 
declared  that  the  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Bill  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  should  be  enlarged  or  restricted.  The  sordid 
motives  of  the  Tory  Trades  Union  are  not  confined  to  one 
party.  Mr.  Parnell  had  some  reason  for  attacking  the 
moderate  Liberals  ;  and  Mr.  Barry  had  the  pleasure  of 
repeating  O'Connell's  coarse  denunciation  of  "  the  base, 
"  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs."  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  who 
has  written  an  able  and  temperate  history  of  the  present 
reign,  must  display  some  moi*al  and  intellectual  versatility 
when  he  appears  at  such  meetings  as  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Parnell. 

There  is  a  paradoxical  impudence  in  the  mere  existence 
of  a  Home  Rule  Association  of  Great  Britain.  The  members 
of  the  body  have,  of  their  own  choice,  settled  in  England, 
with,  as  far  as  the  great  majority  are  concerned,  no 
purpose  of  returning.  Many  of  them  have,  unfortunately, 
votes  for  the  English  boroughs  in  which  they  live,  and 
yet  their  whole  political  strength  is  employed  to  weaken 
and  dissolve  the  connexion  between  their  adopted  country 
and  the  country  of  their  birth.  At  the  bidding  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  other  agitators  they  habitually  disregard  the 
good  faith  which  is  presumed  as  a  condition  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise.  At  the  general  election  their 
leaders  suspended  the  rule  which  enjoins  on  the  Irish 
voters  abstinence  from  the  poll,  except  in  favour  of  any 
candidate  who  may  pledge  himself  to  support  Home  Rule 
or  an  irquiry  into  Home  Rule.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
demagogues,  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  was  deemed 
likely  to  facilitate  the  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is.  r  o  doubt,  that  a  considerable  number  of  members  of 
the  majority  owe  their  scats  to  their  presumed  complicity 
with  Mr.  Paknell  and  Mr.  Biggar.  The  Ministers  have, 
by  the  confession  of  the  agitators  themselves,  not  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  their  Irish  allies ;  but  they 
have  failed  to  carry  with  them  their  moderate  supporters. 
The  Disturbance  Bill  was  all  but  dependent  on  Home 
Rule  votes  i.i  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  opposed 
by  a  majority  of  peers  belonging  to  the  Ministerial  party. 
The  managers  have  therefore  reverted  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  demanding  pledges  from  candidates.  Mr. 
Pli.msoll,  warned  perhaps  by  the  experience  of  Lord 
Ramsay,  refused  the  test  at  Liverpool,  and  he  was  defeated ; 


but  it  must  be  remembered  that  compliance  with  the 
demand  was  not  less  fatal  to  Lord  Ramsay.  A 
mutinous  club,  or  section  of  a  club,  which  refused  to 
submit  to  dictation  and  voted  for  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
has  been  formally  excommunicated,  until  it  purges  its 
contempt  by  submission.  In  the  long  run,  the  perverse 
selfishness  of  the  Home  Rule  voters  will  create  in  other 
towns,  as  in  Liverpool,  a  prejudice  against  the  party  which 
they  now  support.  Mr.  Parnell  is  more  innocently 
employed  in  consolidating  their  organization  than  in 
urging  Irish  tenants  not  to  pay  their  rents.  Before  he 
proceeds  to  blow  afresh  the  fire  which  he  boasts  of  having 
kindled  in  Mayo,  he  and  his  supporters  will  perhaps  once 
more  exhibit  their  power  of  annoying  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  of  them  have  announced  their  determination 
to  oppose  the  votes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constabu- 
lary, except  on  the  absurd  condition  that  the  police  shall 
not  be  employed  to  protect  process-servers  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  Mr.  Forster,  in  a  spirited  speech  soon  after 
the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  his  intention 
to  discharge  to  the  utmost  the  duty  of  protecting  life 
and  property,  and  repressing  disorder.  It  will  not  be  easv 
for  agitators  against  payment  of  rents  to  avoid  collision 
with  the  law. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

IT  is  a  good  thing  in  the  present,  and  probably  future, 
condition  of  the  notice  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  have  one  subject  removed  from  it  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come.  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  the  blessed,  though 
unconscious,  instrument  of  bringing  this  about.  Nothing 
more,  we  venture  to  think,  will  immediately  be  heard  of 
needless  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  cattle.  This 
happy  result  could  hardly  have  been  attained  with  so  much 
completeness  if  a  Conservative  Government  had  been  in 
power,  or  even  if  a  county  member  had  held  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  When  the 
defence  of  the  existing  law  is  undertaken  by  a  Liberal 
Minister,  and  by  a  Liberal  Minister  who  sits  for  a  large 
town,  then  the  fall  strength  of  the  case  can  escape 
no  one.  The  propriety  of  banishing  diseased  cattle 
from  the  English  inland  markets  has  never  perhaps 
been  so  conclusively  established  as  by  Mr.  Mundella, 
because  it  has  never  before  been  placed  so  entirely  in  its 
true  aspect  as  a  question  for  meat-eaters  and  not  for  meat- 
growers.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  growth  in  the  im- 
port of  live  meat,  the  proportion  of  native  to  foreign 
beasts  remains  overwhelming.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  for  consumption  in  this  country  scarcely 
1  z\  per  cent,  comes  from  abroad.  Mr.  Arnold's  modest  pro- 
posal came  to  this — that  in  order  to  raise  this  12^  per  cent,  to 
13  or  14  per  cent,  the  immunity  from  disease  enjoyed  by 
the  remaining  87^  per  cent,  should  be  exchanged  for  per- 
petual risk  and  possible  disaster.  A«more  shortsighted 
suggestion,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
sumer, can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Supposing  that  it  were 
adopted  and  the  natural  result  followed,  something  like  a 
meat  famine  might  be  experienced  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  months.  The  87^  per  cent,  would  dwindle 
down  under  the  influence  of  disease,  and  every  beast  that 
died  would  be  so  much  meat  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
sumer's table.  Mr.  Arnold  may  perhaps  persuade  himself 
that  the  gaps  in  the  home  supply  would  be  filled  up  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  foreign  supply.  The  restric- 
tions on  importation  having  been  removed,  healthy  as  well 
as  diseased  cattle  would  come  in  as  they  happened  to  be 
wanted,  and  the  consumer  would  eat  as  largely  and  as 
cheaply  as  ever,  though  no  longer  of  English  roast  beef. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast,  not  the 
opinion  of  an  expert.  What  may  be  true  at  some  distant 
day  Mr.  Arnold  assumes  to  be  true  now.  No  doubt,  if 
there  were  the  cattle  waiting  to  come  in,  they  might  como 
in  more  freely  when  the  present  restrictions  were  relaxed, 
and  hereafter  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  cattle  will 
bo  waiting  to  come  in.  But  they  are  not  there  now, 
and,  until  they  are  there,  a  deficiency  in  the  homo 
production  will  mean  a  deficiency  in  the  total  supply. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  the  restrictions  on 
importation  from  America  were  removed,  there  would  be 
any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  cattlo  sent  over. 
With  meat  at  its  present  price  it  is  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness to  export  cattle  to  England,  and  when  there  is  money 
to  be  made,  the  American  producer  is  not  likely  to  bo 
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deterred  from  earbing  it  by  the  provisions  respecting  com- 
pulsory slaughter.  The  imports  of  cattlo  from  Amerroa 
during  tho  first  seven  months  of  tho  present  yoar  have 
been  nearly  double  thoso  of  tho  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Americans  are  glad,  Mr.  Mundhlla  says,  to  send  as 
many  cattle  as  they  can  to  this  country,  and  wo  may 
be  suro  that  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  them 
from  sending  throo  times  as  many  next  year  as  they 
■te  sonding  'this  will  bo  tho  fact  that  they  havo  not 
trot  them  to  send.  Tho  first  contention  embodied  in 
Mr.  Arnold's  resolution  is  absolutely  baseless.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  "  tho  compulsory  slaughter  at  the  ports 
"of  landing  of  fat  stock  from  the  United  States  of 
"  America  restricts  the  supply  and  increases  tho  cost  of 
"  food." 

Tho  second  contention— that,  11  having  regard  to  tho 
"  freedom  from  disease  of  the  stock  producing  States  of 
"  America,"  these  restrictions,  should  be  modified  or  re- 
moved—  Was  not  more  successful.  If  Mr.  Arnold  is 
right  in  his  estimate  of  the  condition  in  regard  to 
disease  of  the  United  States,  he  must  have  information 
to  which  all  the  American  authorities  are  refused  access. 
They,  at  all  events,  havo  no  knowledge  of  the  free- 
dom from  disease  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  speaks.  The 
utmost  alarm,  it  seems,  prevails  in  the  United  States 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  disease 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Eastern  States  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  prevalent.  It  is  continually  spread 
ing  westwards,  and  when  it  really  takes  hold 
great  cattle-producing  territory,  its  ravages  will 
probability,  be  disastrous 


tho  seemingly  inevitable  day  when  cattle-breeding  shall 
pay  no  longer.  Hard  as  it  may  bo  to  find  anything  to 
take  its  placo,  there  will,  at  all  events,  bo  more  chanco  of 
tho  discovery  being  made  if  tho  need  of  making  it  is  all 
along  recognized. 


of 


the 
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This  is  the  country  from  which 
Mr.  Arnold  wishes  to  see  a  fuller  and  freer  importation  of 
cattlo  into  Great  Britain.  Or  perhaps  we  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  say  this  is  the  country  from  which  Mr.  Arnold 
wished  to  see  a  fuller  and  freer  importation  of  cattle — till 
lie  heard  Mr.  Mundella's  speech.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  he  can  have  continued  to  wish  it  after  hearing  it. 
Daring  the  present  year  two  opposite  processes  have  been 
at  work,  each  pointing  to  the  value  of  the  existing  regula- 
tions. The  first  is  the  marked  decline  of  disease  in  home- 
grown cattle.  The  second  is  the  marked  increase  of 
disease  in  imported  cattle.  Daring  the  years  1875-77, 
the  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  were  over  5,000  annually 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1880  they  have  been  only 
1,401.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  more  than 
200  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1880,  against  about  140  in  the  whole  of  1S79.  Ifc 
follows  from  this,  first,  that  there  is  an  increasing  amount 
of  disease  among  foreign  cattle;  and  next,  that  the  pre- 
cautions actually  taken  by  the  Privy  Council  have  made 
the  cases  among  native  cattle  very  much  fewer  than  they 
were  when  there  was  less  disease  outside  and  fewer  re- 
strictions at  home. 

At  the  same  time  English  farmers  will  not  be  acting 
wisely  if  they  ignore  the  possibility  that  in  course  of  time 
the  American  competition  in  meat  will  be  fully  as  for- 
midable as  American  competition  in  wheat  has  already 
shown  itself.     It  is  not  long  since  that  the  supply  of 
native  cattle  used  to  be  estimated  at  95  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  slaughtered,  leaving  only  5  per  cent, 
to  be  set  down  to  foreign  cattle.     Now  we  hear  that 
the  home  supply  amounts  to  87^,  leaving  12^  for  the 
foreign  supply.    Before  long  the  proportions  may  be  75 
and  25  per  cent.  A  little  later  the  two  elements  may  about 
balance  one  another.    Every  year,  on  this  theory,  the  in- 
terests of  the  English  farmer  and  the  English  consumer 
will  grow  more  antagonistic,  until  at  length  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  will  plainly  demand  what  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  will  as  plainly  forbid — -that  the  supplies  of 
foreign  beasts  shall  be  admitted  at  all  hazards.    It  is 
understood  that  the  Report  upon  American  competition 
which  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mission  predicts   that   the   rivalry    in    the    supply  of 
meat  will  be  even  more  formidable  than  the  rivalry  in 
supply  of  wheat  already  is.    If  this  opinion  is  sustained 
by  sufficient  evidence  it  would  be  simply  cruel  to  encoui-- 
age  farmers  to  build  upon  raising  stock  the  hopes  which 
have  been  dashed  as  regards  the  growing  of  corn.    It  is 
bad  to  see  one  of  the  two  principal  industries  with  which 
he  is  familiar  withdrawn  from  him  by  no  fault  of  his  own. 
It  will  be  worse  if  in  the  end  he  sees  the  second  industry — 
that  to  which  he  has  betaken  himself  upon  the  failure  of 
the  first — rendered  equally  profitless.    By  all  means  let 
English  farmers  breed  cattle  while  cattle-breeding  still 
pays.    But  let  them  be  not  the  less  on  their  guard  against 


TWO  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

npiIE  week  which  is  for  Londoners  probably  tho  greatest 
X   week  of  travelling  in  tho  year,  has  been  marked  by 
two  very  serious  accidents,  one  on  the  North  British  and 
tho  other  on  tho  Midland  line.    At  a  time  when  so  many 
people  are  travelling  by  railway,  and  when  so  many  of 
those  who  travel  arc  travelling  for  pleasure,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  liability  to  accident,  which  is  an  clement  of  all 
railway  travelling,  should  not  bo  brought  home  to  tho 
public  in  a  special  manner,  and  that  the  thought  how 
easily  a  journey  of  pleasure  may  end  in  grave  injury  or 
death,  should  not  in  some  degree  affect  the  spirits  of  those 
who  arc  setting  out  to  enjoy  their  holidays.    But,  as  it 
happens,  these  particular  accidents  were  in  only  a  very 
slight  way  connected  with  holiday  traffic.      The  Flying 
Scotchman,    when   it   suddenly  became    wrecked,  was 
o-oing,  not  to  Edinburgh,  but  from  it,  and  there  were 
remarkably   few  passengers   in   the  train.     The  Mid- 
land train  was  carrying  some  passengers  from  Leeds  to 
the  Lake  district  ;    but  they  were  but  few,  and  the 
train  was  an  ordinary  train  running  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  the  catastrophe  was  not  in  any  way  due  to  that  pres- 
sure which  the  running  of  extra  pleasure  traffic  imposes  on 
railway  officials.    It  was  probably  because  the  Scotch  train 
was  so  light  that  the  number  of  persons  injured  may  be  said 
to  have  been  small  in  view  of  the  nearly  complete  destruc- 
tion which  the  rolling-stock  underwent.    It  is  only  be- 
cause these  accidents  have  happened  at  this  particular 
period  of  the  year  that  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  connexion 
between  them  and  holiday-making.     They  were  really 
nothing   but   incidents   of  ordinary  railway  travelling. 
And  if  they  are  regarded  in  this  light,  they  may  serve  to 
remind  the  public,  not  so  much  of  the  dangers  of  railway 
travelling,  but  of  the  very  remarkable  degree  of  safety 
with  which  the  enormous  traffic  on  the  main  English  lines 
is  carried  on.    If  we  did  not  know  how  safe  railway  tra- 
velling is  we  should  never  guess  that  it  could  be  made  so- 
safe  as  it  is.    There  is  not  a  more  conspicuous  triumph 
of  human  industry  and  vigilance  than  the  success  with 
which  train  after  train  is  sent  safely  to  its  destination, 
in  all  weathers,  at  all  seasons,  and  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night.    There  is  perhaps  no  uglier  sight,  but 
there  is  also  no  more  impressive  sight  in  the  world  than 
the  network  of  rails  at  such  a  point  as  Clapham  Junction. 
That  hundreds  of  trains  should  thread  this  network  safely 
every  day  and  every  night,  in  fog  or  sunshine,  in  snow  or 
rain,  is  in  its  way  a  remarkable  evidence  of  human  progress. 
It  must  be  remembered  how  very  numerous  are  the  modes 
in  which  an  accident  may  happen  on  a  railway.    To  run 
safely,  the  train  itself  must  be  fit  to  run,  and  this  means 
that  every  wheel,  every  axle,  every  coupling,  every  part  of 
the  motive  mechanism  must  be  in  the  highest  possible 
state  of  order.    Then  the  road  must  be  fit  to  run  on,  and 
this  means  that  every  rail  must  be  sound,  well  laid,  and 
securely  fastened.  When  the  train  is  started  the  road  must 
be  kept  clear  for  it,  every  signal  must  be  properly  worked,, 
every    crossing    must   be    handled    so    that    the  train 
shall  go  where  it  is  meant  to  go.    Even  if  man  has  done 
all  that  man  can  do,  nature  may  conquer  him.    A  sudden 
flood  may  wash  away  a  bridge  ;  a  gale  may  drive  waves 
over  the  line  or  sweep  with  unprecedented  fury  against  an 
intervening  obstacle  ;  and  yet,  although  the   miles  over 
which  trains  run  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  reckoned 
by  millions,  there  is  scarcely  ever  an  accident,  and  not  at 
all  frequently  any  delay  or  interruption  in  the  service. 
We  have  not  so  many  miles  of  railway  as  some  other 
countries,  but  we  make  many  times  as  much  use  of  our 
railways  as  any  other  country  makes.    Every  one  desires 
that  what  is  good  should  be  made  still  better,  and  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  the  excellence  of  our  railway  arrange- 
ment, that  we  forget  its  merits  while  we  are  alive  to  its 
defects.    But  when  accidents  happen  we  may  not  only  ask 
who  is  to  blame,  but  remember  how  little  there  is  on  the 
whole   to   blame,  and  with  what    admirable  foresight, 
vigilance,  and  prudence  our  railway  service  is  in  the  main 
conducted. 

The  Flying  Scotchman  from  Edinburgh  to  London  left 
Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  at  the  usual  hour  of  eleven,  and 
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was  timed  to  reach  Berwick  without  stoppage  at  EX.  15.  It 
proceeded  on  its  ordinary  coarse  until  it  arrived  at  a  point 
four  miles  north  of  Berwick.  There  the  line  seems  to  have 
been  under  repair ;  the  rails  were  down,  but  the  process  of 
finally  -fastening  them  had  not  been  finished.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  roadway  not  being  fitted  for  the  passage 
of  a  train,  any  train  coming  in  the  direction  which  would 
force  it  to  go  over  the  faulty  roadway,  would  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  be  either  stopped  until  the  roadway  was 
made  good,  or  would  have  been  made  to  go  over  the  dan- 
gerous point  at  a  snail's  pace.  To  send  a  train  going  at 
express  speed  over  a  roadway  when  the  fastening  of  the 
rails  had  not  been  finished,  was  to  expose  it  to  certain  de- 
struction. It  is  stated  that  a  danger  signal  had  been 
exhibited,  but  that  it  happened  to  be  so  placed  that  the 
driver  could  not  see  it  in  time.  Whether  the  driver  saw 
it,  and  disregarded  it,  or  only  saw  it  when  it  was  too  late, 
cannot  be  known,  as  he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  acci- 
dent. The  nature  of  the  catastrophe  may  be  gathered  from 
the  description  of  an  eye-witness,  who  describes  the  rails 
as  having  been  torn  up  for  a  long  distance,  the  engine  and 
tender  broken  up,  the  carriages  piled  on  the  top  of  each 
other  against  the  side  of  the  cutting  where  the  accident 
took  place,  and  some  of  them  reduced  to  matchwood.  It 
is  wonderful  after  reading  this,  to  find  that  only  the  driver, 
the  fireman,  and  one  guard  were  killed,  and  that  only  one 
other  guard  and  two  passengers  received  severe  injuries. 
But  this  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  experience 
of  railway  travelling.  The  actual  number  of  sufferers  is 
ordinarily  found  to  be  surprisingly  small  even  when  the  de- 
struction of  the  train  seems  to  be  almost  complete.  If  this 
is  a  correct  account  of  what  happened,  it  is  evident  that 
someone  was  very  much  to  blame.  What  was  done  was 
quite  out  of  the  usual  course  of  business  on  a  well-con- 
ducted line.  The  train  was  one  which  passes  the  spot 
where  the  roadway  was  being  repaired  at  the  same  hour 
every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  not  usual,  but  it  is  sometimes 
unavoidable,  to  repair  the  roadway  in  daylight,  at  a  busy 
hour,  and  at  an  hour  when  an  express  train  is  expected. 
If  such  work  had  to  be  done,  two  precautions  should  have 
been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  fact  that  the  line 
was  being  repaired  should  have  been  telegraphed  to  the 
station  at  which  the  train  last  stopped — that  is,  Edinburgh, 
and  a  warning  should  have  been  given  not  merely  by  ex- 
hibiting a  danger  signal,  but  by  posting  a  watchman  with  a 
red  flag  a  considerable  distance  down  the  line.  It  is  so  very 
much  out  of  the  usual  course  of  business  that  these  pre- 
cautions should  not  have  been  taken  that  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  the  account  given  of  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  is  not  accurate.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
none  of  those  who  have  described  the  catastrophe  seem  to 
have  noticed  the  presence  of  the  men  engaged  in  repair- 
ing the  line.  When  these  men  saw  what  was  going  to 
happen  they  would  naturally  have  done  their  best  to  save 
themselves,  and  might  have  succeeded.  But  it  might  be 
supposed  that  they  would  immediately  come  up  to  render 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  and  the  passengers  who 
escaped  injury  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  them. 
If  the  line  was  not  under  repair  at  the  time,  then 
the  roadway  must  have  been  in  a  faulty  state,  for  those  who 
examined  the  line  after  the  accident  distinctly  saw  that  the 
rails  were  not  properly  fastened.  If  the  accident  was  due  to 
the  roadway  having  been  left  in  an  improper  state,  the 
negligence  exhibited  is  of  a  much  more  dangerous  and 
culpable  character,  than  if  the  proper  precautions  were  not 
taken  uuder  extraordinary  circumstances.  A  defective 
roadway  endangers  all  trains,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
to  ensure  that  all  officials  will  act  properly  under  unusual 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  easy  to  ensure  that  every  rail 
over  which  traffic  is  meant  to  pass  has  been  properly 
fastened. 

The  accident  of  Wednesday  took  place  at  Wennington 
Junction  where  the  Midland  line  from  Settle  to  Lancaster 
diverges  from  the  line  from  Settle  to  Carnforth.  The 
train  that  met  with  the  accident  was  one  running  from 
Leeds  and  Bradford  to  Carnforth,  and  thence  to  Furness, 
and  fortunately  was  not  a  heavy  one,  the  total  number  of 
passengers  being  reckoned  at  about  fifty.  How  the  acci- 
dent happened  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  somehow  the  engine  left  the  rails.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  it  was  thrown  off  the  line  by  some 
imperfection  in  the  points  at  the  crossing  where  the  line 
to  Furness  leaves  the  line  to  Lancaster.  But  further  in- 
spection has  shown  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  case,  as 
the  spot  where  the  engine  left  the  mark  of  its  having  gone 


off  the  rails  was  some  yards  beyond  the  crossing.  The 
couplings  of  the  engine  and  tender  broke,  leaving  the  car- 
riages detached,  and  it  unfortunately  happened  that  at  the 
point  where  the  break  took  place  there  was  an  over-road 
bridge.  The  engine  and  tender  cleared  this  bridge,  but 
the  first  carriage  struck  it,  and  this  carriage  and  those 
immediately  behind  it  were  those  in  which  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  injuries  to  passengers  took  place.  Seven 
passengei's  were  killed  and  a  dozen  were  more  or  less 
seriously  injured,  while,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary escapes  as  well  of  the  great  dangers  of  an 
accident,  it  is  stated  that  not  a  single  passenger  from 
Leeds  sustained  any  injury.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  was  to  blame.  The 
Midland  is  one  of  the  best-managed  lines  in  the 
world,  and  that  such  an  accident  could  happen  on 
it  only  shows  that  no  excellence  of  management  can 
offer  a  security  against  all  accidents.  There  must  be  ac- 
cidents in  railway  travelling,  although  of  all  forms  of 
locomotion  devised  by  man  it  is  much  the  safest,  and  all 
that  can  be  done — and  this  has  been  done  on  the  best 
English  lines — is  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  to  the 
lowest  possible  point. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  LONDON. 

LONDONERS  are  not  accustomed  to  be  told  on  autho- 
rity that  "  the  source,  the  nature,  and  the  price  of 
"  the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis  "  is  a  subject  "  which 
"  especially  concerns  the  consumers  of  water."  The  lan- 
guage they  have  usually  heard  has  been  of  an  opposite 
kind.  The  Thames  has  been  treated  as  a  sacred  fount, 
which  it  was  impossible  even  to  conceive  as  superseded 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  gross  impiety.  As  a  natural 
deduction  from  this  first  principle,  a  too  curious  inquiry  into 
what  Thames  water  is  like  has  been  carefully  discouraged. 
As  it  is  the  water  appointed  by  Providence  for  Londoners 
to  drink,  for  them,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  best  water 
that  can  be  drunk.  Any  wicked  tendency  to  grumble 
at  the  price  charged  for  it  has  been  checked  by  an 
arrangement  which  drops  the  word  price  altogether. 
The  money  paid  for  imperfectly  filtered  Thames  water  is 
not  a  price,  but  a  rate.  There  is  a  fine  flavour  of  compul- 
sion about  the  word  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Strictly  speaking,  of  course  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the 
matter.  No  one  is  obliged  to  take  Thames  water  unless 
ho  likes  it.  But  the  man  who  refused  to  take  it  would  be 
worse  off  than  Dr.  Tanner  daring  his  recent  fast,  unless, 
indeed,  he  were  extremely  rich  and  extremely  eccentric. 
To  a  Londoner,  a  final  breach  with  his  Water  Company 
would  mean  speedy  death  or  a  life  passed  in  wash- 
ing in  cans  of  sea-water,  abstaining  from  boiled  food, 
and  drinking  nothing  but  milk,  mineral  waters,  and 
alcohol.  Consequently,  though  the  price  paid  for  Thames 
water  bears  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  production,  Londoners 
pay  it,  if  not  contentedly,  at  least  uncomjfiainingly .  Per- 
haps it  even  cheers  them  to  call  the  price  a  rate,  because 
it  brings  home  to  them  more  clearly  the  fact  that  pay  it 
they  must.  As  many  marriages  are  fairly  happy  which 
would  be  wretched  if  they  were  dissoluble  at  pleasure, 
so  the  union  between  a  Londoner  and  his  Water  Company 
has  been  endured  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  unwitting  author  of  their 
divorce  was  Sir  Richard  Cross.  He  proposed  to  execute 
a  species  of  post-nuptial  settlement,  under  which  the 
gains  made  by  the  Water  Companies  and  the  burdens 
borne  by  the  public  would  be  stereotyped  for  the  benefit 
of  all  future  generations.  The  utmost  income  that  tho 
Water  Companies  had  ever  dreamed  of  making  was 
treated  as  their  natural  and  necessary  earnings,  and  secured 
to  them  for  ever.  Then  the  London  ratepayer  awoke. 
Sir  Richard  Cross  had  tried  to  deprive  him  oi  hope,  to 
deny  him  the  one  joy  left  him — the  joy  of  dreaming 
of  a  world  in  which  science  and  legislation  might  combine 
to  deliver  him  from  the  tyranny  of  Water  Companies ;  and 
in  so  doing  he  had  given  the  victim  strength  to  break  his 
chains.  The  Select  Committee  which  has  just  presented 
its  report  was  the  result  of  the  rebellion.  The  quotation  with 
which  we  began  shows  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  views  of  tho  Committee  and  the  views  which  have 
hitherto  been  taken  by  the  recognized  authorities  on  the 
subject.  For  the  first  time  since  the  old  wells  were  closed 
the  supply  of  water  has  been  treated  as  a  consumers' 
question.    When  the  agreements  entered  into  with  the 
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Companies  under  the  authority  <«f  Sir  Richard  Cross  oame 
to  bo  examined  in  (his  iispcct,  it  did  not  take  long  to  dispose 
of  them.  Tlio  basis  on  which  <  hoy  rested  was  too  innooonlly 
one-sided.  Thfi  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Companies  was  calcu- 
lated on  the  future  value  of  their  undertakings.  The  rate- 
payers were  asked  to  pay,  not  what  these  undertakings 
are  worth  now,  but  what  they  may  be  worth  somo  day  or 
other.  This  futuro  value  was  arrived  at  by  a  very  simplo 
process.  "  The  calculation  of  increments,"  the  Committco 
say,  "  was  founded  on  tho  assumption  that  all  the  items  of 
"  receipt  would  grow  at  a  greater  rate  in  the  futuro  than 
"  in  the  past ;  that  tho  number  and  value  of  honscs  and 
"  tho  rate  of  rentals  would  perpetually  augment ;  but  that, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  tho  growth  of  capital  expenditure, 
"  which  has  hitherto  been  required  in  order  to  earn  an 
"  increased  income,  would  sink  almost  to  nothing."  The 
Companies  were  to  go  on  for  ever  using  the  old  plant 
and  giving  tho  old  water,  but  for  these  strictly  limited 
services  they  wcro  to  receive  a  strictly  unlimited  in- 
come. Tho  total  cost  of  tho  existing  water  supply 
M  has  not  much  exceeded  12,000,000?.,  a  considerable  por- 
"  tion  of  which  sum  may  bo  attributed  to  works  which 
"  have  become  useless."  But  tho  total  capital  value 
which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  to  the  Companies  was 
33,000,000.'.,  so  that  for  every  pound  paid  by  tho  Com- 
panies in  the  first  instance  they  were  to  receive  nearly 
three  pounds,  and  this  without  regard  to  the  facts  that  the 
original  value  of  the  plant  had  not  been  maintained  and 
that  the  consumer  had  just  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  article  supplied.  Holding  this  opinion  of  the  bargain 
Sir  ErcfiAED  Cross  proposed  to  conclude,  the  Committee 
naturally  remark  that  the  terms  contained  in  these  agree- 
ments "  do  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  or  admissible  basis 
"  of  purchase." 

The  method  in  which  the  Committee  propose  to  deal 
with  the  question  is  practical  and  satisfactory.  As  neither 
the  Home  Secretary  nor  Parliament  can  perpetually  be 
busy  with  the  regulation  of  the  London  water  supply, 
the  first   step   is   to   find    or    make    some  authority 
to  regulate  it    If  the  water  supply  of  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester were  in  question,  no  doubt  could  arise  as  to  what 
this  authority  should  be.    These  cities  have  a  municipality, 
and  the  municipality  is  the  natural  representative  of  the 
citizens  for  all  purposes.    Hereafter,  indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  the  area  from  which  tho  water  supply  of  these  great 
towns  is  derived  may  be  so  large  or  so  far  off  that  it  will 
not  be  just  to  other  districts  to  leave  their  water  interests 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  distant  municipalities.   In  London, 
however,  the  need  of  creating  a  new  Water  Trust  of  some 
kind  is  immediate.    There  is  no  municipality  to  which  the 
work  can  be  committed.    There  is  a  corporation  which 
might   fitly  charge   itself  with   the    supply  of  water 
to  the  metropolis,  if  the  metropolis  meant  only  the 
City  of  London.     There  is  a  Board  of  Works  which 
might  fitly  charge  itself  with   the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis  if  the  metropolis  meant  only  the  metro- 
politan district  outside  the  city.     But  the  metropolis 
means  both  these  and  something  more  besides.    If  London 
should  ever  be  governed  on  a  different  method,  and  a 
Corporation  eleeted  by  the  whole  metropolis  should  take 
the  place  of  the  present  Corporation  and  the  Board  of 
Works,  the  functions  of  any  Water  Trust  which  may  be 
created  in  pursuance  of  the  Committee's  recommendation 
would  naturally  determine.    The  water  supply  would  then 
be  regulated  by  a  Committee  of  the  municipality.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Com- 
panies until  that  time  shall  arrive.    There  is  justification 
enough  for   the  recommendation  of  tho  Committee  in 
the  fact   that  at  present  there  is  no  municipal  body 
common  to  the  whole  of  London,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  positively  when  such  a  municipal  body  will 
come  into  being.    In  the  possibly  long  interval  before  its 
creation  the  water  supply  of  London  must  either  go  un- 
cared  for  or  be  entrusted  to  some  new  authority.    As  to 
the  constitution  of  such  an   authority,  the  Committee 
merely  say  that  the  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Works 
ought  to  be  represented'in  it,  and  that  the  districts  sup- 
plied by  the  Water  Companies,  but  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  either  of  these  bodies,  should  have  some  voice  in  its 
election. 

The  duties  of  the  proposed  Water  Trust  would,  at  the 
ontset,  be  mainly  three.  They  would  have  to  consider 
whether  the  existing  undertakings  shall  be  purchased,  or 
regulated,  or  superseded.  Probably  these  alternatives  do 
not  wholly  exclude  one  another,    Tho  existing  undertak- 


ings might  bo  purchased  for  one  purpose,  regulated  for 

a  second,  and  superseded  for  a  third.  For  exarnplo,  the 
distinction  oneo  so  familiar  to  housekeepers  between  tho 
bard  and  tho  soft  water  cisterns  might  bo  revived,  and 
while  the  Thames  continued  to  supply  London  with  water 
for  washing  and  extinguishing  fires — these  two  items 
standing  for  by  far  the  larger  part  of  tho  water  consumed — 
water  for  drinking  might  be  drawn  from  somo  purer 
source  In  that  case  tho  present  undertakings  might 
properly  be  bought  or  subjected  to  new  regulations  for  tho 
former  purposes,  while  a  wholly  new  undertaking  might 
bo  created  for  tho  latter.  It  is  certainly  time  that  tho 
decision  of  theso  and  similar  questions  should  no  longer 
rest  with  a  body  so  essentially  unfitted  to  deal  with  them 
as  the  Imperial  Parliament.  If  they  are  mismanaged  by 
the  proposed  Water  Trust,  it  will  be  tho  fault  of  the  con- 
sumers themselves. 


TIIK  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

IT  is  an  unfortunate,  if  perhaps  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  pre- 
valence of  strong  party  feeling,  that  this  feeling  is  introduced 
into  matters  with  which  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  This 
truism  has  never  been  better  illustrated  than  by  the  comments 
which  have  been  passed  on  the  disaster  near  Canclahar,  and  the 
subsequent  measures  of  the  Indian  Government.    On  the  one  hand 
the  defeat  of  General  Burrows  has  been  attributed  to  the  policy  of 
i  Mr.  Gladstone  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whereas  the  stoutest  Tory, 
who  happens  to  be  possessed  of  the  facts,  knows  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  as  iunocent  of  it  as  Lord  Lyttou  or  Lord  Salisbury.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  Afghan 
policy  of  the  late  Government,  and  especially  against  the  British 
maintenance  of  influence  over  Candahar,  although  with  the  latter 
point  at  least  it  has  nothing  to  do  whatever.    A  sober  survey  of 
the  facts  is  therefore  of  particular  importance  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  those  facts  are 
known  in  the  fullest  detail,  there  is  yet  sullicient  information  avail- 
able to  make  a  tolerably  accurate  and  intelligible  view  of  the 
situation  possible.     On  the  27th  of  last  month  a  force  of  in- 
vaders whose  approach   had  long  been  known  was  attacked 
by  a  British  brigade  under  General  Burrows,  which  brigade  formed 
the  advanced  portion  of  the  force  occupying  Candahar  and  the 
southern  districts  of  Afghanistan.    That  force  consisted  in  all  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  men,  but  was  very  much  divided.  Nearly 
half  of  it  was  scattered  over  a  variety  of  posts  leading  to  India  by 
the  railway  recently  constructed  towards  the  Bolau  to  Quetta 
and  Candahar,  or  in  the  neighbouring  districts.     A  whole  native' 
regiment,  with  two  companies  of  English  infantry  and  other  troops, 
occupied  the  town  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  between  Candahar  and 
i  Ghuznee.    About  two  thousand  men  under  General  Primrose,  the 
•senior  ollicer  of  the  whole  force,  occupied  ( 'andahar  itself.  General 
Primrose  had  as  his  brigadiers  General  Burrows  and  Brooke,  and 
the  former  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  been  sent  forward 
with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  of  all  arms  to 
:  co-operate  with  Shere  Ali,  the  Wali  of  Candahar,  in  repulsing  the 
invasion  threatened  by  Ayoub  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Herat.  Before 
coming  to  blows  with  Ayoub,  but  after  reaching  what  may  bo 
called  the  boundary  stream  of  the  Helmund,  the  Candahar  troops 
had  broken  out  into  open  mutiny.    They  were  attacked  and 
dispersed,  not  without  a  rather  unintelligible" amount  of  hesitation, 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Burrows's  troops,  and  the  latter  was 
thus  reduced  to  depend  on  his  own  brigade,  with  the  possible 
addition  of  some   Candahar  horse.     The  contretemps  altered 
General   Burrows's   plan,  and,  instead   of  advancing   to  meet 
Ayoub,  he  fell  back  to  a  place  called  Kushk-i-Nakhud,  about 
half  way  between  the  Helmund  and  Candahar,  assuming  a  position 
supposed  to  have  advantages  as  protecting  him  from  Ayoub's 
cavalry,  iu  which  arm  the  invaders  were  very  strong  and  the  Eng- 
lish force  very  weak.    General  Burrows  had  with  him  no  English 
cavalry,  and  no  European  troops,  save  the  66th  Regiment  (less  the 
two  companies  absent  at  Kelat-i-Ghilzai)  and  half  a  battery  of 
Horse  Artillery.    The  rest  of  his  force  was  made  up  of  two  regi- 
ments of  Bombay  foot  and  of  one  regiment  and  a  squadron  or  twe 
of  Bombay  horse.    Ayoub's  force  was  very  imperfectly  known,  but 
it  was  said  to  have  been  strengthened  by  considerable  numbers 
(two  thousand  at  least)  of  the  fanatic  swordsmen  known  as  Ghazis 
to  possess  at  least  as  many  regimented  cavalry,  and  to  have  no  less 
than  thirty-six  guns.    The  odds  were  therefore  heavy  against 
General  Burrows,  especially  in  artillery,  even  if  we  suppose,  ac- 
cording to  some  private  letters  that  have  been  made  public/thaS; 
the  six  guns  given  to  the  Wali  of  Candahar,  which  were  first 
seized  by  and  then  recovered  from  the  mutineers,  were  worked 
along  with  the  half  battery  of  Horse  Artillery  in  the  action.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  action  itself  was  begun  by  the  English 
General,  who  left  his  position  and  sent  his  cavalry  and  artillery  to 
engage  the  enemy.    Even  now  no  definite  intelligence  is  forth- 
coming of  the  behaviour  of  the  Bombay  Horse;  but  from  the 
small  loss  they  sustained,  and  the  absence  of  anv  mention  of  them 
as  protecting  the  subsequent  retreat,it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  did  not 
distinguish  themselves.  The  artillery  was  completely  overmatched, 
and  the  loss  of  all  its  officers  and,  probably,  two-thirds  of  the 
men,  tells  its  own  tale.    After  some  hours  of  this,  the  infantry  of 
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the  two  forces  came  to  blows.  The  Ghazis  charged  in  their  usual 
reckless  manner,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Bombay  Infantry 
that  one  account  says  they  did  not  even  wait  for  their  antagonists. 
In  flying  they  threw  the  66th  into  confusion  in  its  turn,  and  the 
battle  became  a  mere  rout.  The  latest  and  least  despondent 
accounts  acknowledge  a  loss  of  over  a  thousand  men.  It  still  lias 
to  be  explained  why  a  general  who  is  believed  to  have  little  ex- 
perience of  active  service  was  put  on  so  responsible  a  duty ;  why, 
after  the  mutiny,  reiuforcements  were  not  sent  up  to  him  ;  why  lie 
neglected  the  obvious  means  of  informing  himself  of  his  adversary's 
strength ;  why,  if  he  knew  that  strength,  he  risked  an  attack ; 
"why  that  attack  was  begun  "  according  to  Coclier,"  but  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  relative  force,  by  half  a  battery  of  artillery  against 
six  batteries;  and,  lastly,  why  the  assault  of  the  Ghazis,  the 
danger  of  which  was  perfectly  well  known,  was  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  Bombay  troops,  and  not  upon  the  English  regiment,  who 
would  no  doubt  have  given  a  good  account  of  it  ?  All  these 
questions  are  fairly  suggested  by  the  official  despatches.  They 
demand  an  answer,  and  they  have  certainly  as  yet  not  received 
one. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  Candahar  was  put  into  a  state  of 
defence,  and  the  fugitives  of  General  Burrows's  force,  with  the 
troops  retained  in  the  city  by  General  Primrose,  constituted  a 
force  a  good  deal  stronger  than  that  which  fought  at  Kushk-i- 
Is'akhud,  and  according  to  one  account  not  much  short  of  four 
thousand  strong.  Unfortunately  the  loss  of  European  troops  had 
been  relatively  so  heavy  that  the  composition  of  this  force  ali'ected 
its  strength.  General  Primrose  therefore  confined  himself  to 
occupying  the  citadel  and  strengthening  it  and  the  town  as  best  he 
could.  Ayoub,  however,  seems  cither  to  have  been  paralysed  by 
his  doubtless  heavy  losses  in  the  battle,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  to 
have  been  unable  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action.  Dissen- 
sions between  his  Cabulee  and  Heratee  troops  are  spoken  of  and 
are  not  improbable.  Had  he  at  once  attacked  Candahar,  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  which  town  the  pursuit  was  continued,  ho  would 
at  least  have  had  some  chance  of  success.  Had  he  passed  it  by 
andhuriied  on  to  the  Quetta  road,  the  weak  posts  at  Chaman  and 
elsewhere  might  probably  have  been  overpowered.  Had  he  gone 
across  country  to  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  he  might  have  added  another 
success  to  his  score  by  surprising  the  thousand  men  or  so  who 
garrison  that  place.  But  he  remained  certainly  more  than  a  week 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  battle-field,  and  this  delay  must  be 
held  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  chances  as  far  as  any  serious  annoy- 
ance to  ourselves  is  concerned.  Troops  under  General  Phayre  are 
hurrying  up  to  Quetta  for  an  advance  on  Chaman  and  Candahar, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  reinforcement 
shortly  reaching  General  Primrose  as  would  even  entitle  him  to 
meet  Ayoub  in  the  open,  though  the  unsatisfactory  behaviour 
of  the  Bombay  troops  will  probably  prevent  the  assumption 
of  the  offensive  with  any  army  mainly  composed  of  them 
ju3t  yet,  while  the  road — at  present  open  to  the  assaults  of  the 
tribesmen — must  be  carefully  guarded.  It  would  even  seem 
very  probable  that  Candahar  will  not  after  all  have  to  stand 
a  siege.  The  chances  of  such  a  siege  would  now  be  very 
small.  General  Primrose  has  men  enough  not  merely  to  repulse 
any  attack  on  the  citadel,  but  to  secure  his  water  supply  and 
to  make  an  attack  on  any  part  of  the  city  a  very  risky  pro- 
ceeding. Ayoub  may  still  attempt  Chaman,  but  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  hear  of  his  retirement  towards  Herat.  In  that  case 
the  reckoning  with  him  will  probably  be  left  to  General  Roberts, 
who  is  advancing  with  a  powerful  force  from  Cabul  via  Ghuznee 
and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai.  The  despatch  of  this  force  h  is  been  a  good 
•deal  criticized,  especially  by  Sir  W.  Palliser  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  said  that  we  need  all  our  strength  in  Northern 
Afghanistan,  that  the  retirement  from  Cabul,  and  the  consequent 
drawing  back  of  General  Boberts's  base  still  farther,  makes  his 
position  dangerous,  and  that  in  the  face  of  large  gatherings  of  the 
warlike  tribesmen  of  the  centre,  that  position  would  be  more 
dangerous  still.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  force 
is  strictly  allying  column,  that  it  therefore  hardly  needs  a  "  base" 
in  the  usual  sense,  and  that,  to  speak  paradoxically,  its  goal,  not 
its  starting  point,  is  the  base  it  must  look  to.  It  need 
not  weaken  itself  with  the  occupation  of  any  posts  on  the 
way,  it  carries  its  own  necessaries  with  it,  and  has  simply 
to  find  and  beat  a  given  enemy,  not  to  establish  English 
supremacy  over  any  particular  part  of  the  country.  It  is, 
moreover,  as  we  have  said,  relatively  a  very  strong  force.  IS'ine 
thousand  combatants,  of  whom  nearly  a  third  are  Englishmen, 
with  eighteen  guns,  and  consisting  entirely  of  the  best  troops, 
mtive  and  European,  inured  to  Afghan  war  and  led  by  a  successful 
and  popular  general,  ought  to  make  an  example  of  any  army  that 
could  possibly  be  brought  against  them.  General  Stewart  was 
not  half  as  strong  when  he  defeated  fifteen  thousand  Afghans  at 
Ahmed  Kheyl  in  the  spring,  and  he  was  burdened  with  heavy 
baggage  and  impedimenta  of  all  sorts.  That  no  tribal  gathering 
can  stop  General  Roberts,  and  that  Ayoub,  if  he  ever  comes  to 
blows  with  this  force,  will  be  beaten,  may  ho  taken  to  be  as  nearly  a 
certainty  a3  anything  can  be.  That  Ayoub  will  not  wait  for  it  is 
probable,  and  the  question  then  occurs  whether  General  Boberts 
will  be  ordered  to  follow  him  up  to  Herat  or  not.  Ayoub's  own 
march  with  thirty-six  guns  on  Candahar  shows  that  the  difficulties 
of  this  journey  have  been  much  exaggerated;  but  the  very  name 
of  Herat  is  a"  red  rag  to  the  political  party  whose  counsels  are 
perhaps  most  likely  to  be  heard  by  the  present  Government.  But, 
if  there  is  one  thing  certain,  it  is  that  it  will  not  do  to  leave 
Kuskk-i-Nukhud  unavenged,  and  that,  if  Ayoub  will  not  come  to 


give  us  our  revenge,  we  must  go  and  give  it  him.  The  failure  o{ 
the  Bombay  troops  to  meet  the  Afghans  is  a  serious  matter,  no 
doubt.  But  it  is  only  just  to  remember  the  exceedingly  unfaii 
terms  on  which  they  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  fatal  stinginess  with  which  they  were  furnished  with 
European  officers.  Seven  officers  is  the  outside  allowance  to  each 
regiment,  and  this  allows  not  merely  no  margin  for  the  effect  of 
hard  lighting,  but  none  for  the  merest  accident.  If  the  Bombay 
sepoy  and  sowar  is  inferior,  man  for  man,  to  the  Afghan,  of  which 
there  is  little  doubt,  all  the  more  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
amply  led  by  Europeans.  Seven  men,  even  if  they  were  invul- 
nerable and  warranted  against  disease,  can  hardly  do  the  leading 
required  by  seven  or  eight  hundred,  when  they  have  to  face  a 
sword-in-hand  charge  made  by  superior  numbers  of  athletic 
fanatics. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  more  we  hear  of  Kushk-i-Nakhud  the  less  creditable  will 'it 
be  to  the  reputation  of  the  persons  chiefly  concerned,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  fear  of  multiplied  disaster.  Ayoub's  unintelligible 
hesitation  has  in  all  probability  saved,  not  merely  Candahar,  but  also 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  of  which  satisfactory  news  has  at  length  been  re- 
ceived, and  Chaman.  Though  the  various  items  of  the  British  forces 
are  still  disagreeably  severed  the  one  from  the  other,  every  day 
ought  to  bring  them  nearer  to  reunion,  and  to  increase  the  power 
of  resistance  of  the  separate  parts.  Supposing  that  Ayoub's  in- 
action does  not  continue,  there  is  nothing  very  much  to  fear  for 
either  of  the  more  exposed  points,  and  supposing  that  it  does 
continue,  the  second  week  in  September  will  see  twenty  thousand 
British  troops  at  Candahar,  with  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  relieved,  the  road 
to  Quetta  thoroughly  garrisoned,  and  everything  ready  for  any 
measures  which  it  may  then  be  thought  proper  to  adopt.  It  is 
true  that  no  one  knows  what  may  by  this  time  have  happened  at 
Cabul,  but,  since  the  policy  of  retirement  from  that  capital  has 
been  definitively  fixed  on,  this  concerns  us  less.  As  to  that  retire- 
ment, there  seems  to  have  been  even  more  confusion  in  military 
and  political  reasoning  than  in  reference  to  the  advance  on  Can- 
dahar. It  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  that  it  is  our  fate  to  keep 
a  hold  on  Cabul,  but  the  battle  of  Kushk-i-Nakhud  has  not,  in  a 
military  sense,  rendered  that  hold  any  more  necessary.  By  setting 
free  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  Sir  F.  Roberts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  area  left  to  be  held  in  the  North- We3t, 
it  may  even  be  said  that  it  has  decidedly  facilitated  the  avenging 
of  that  disaster.  In  such  a  country  as  Afghanistan  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  will  be  the  result  of  leaving  Abdurrahman  to  his 
own  devices ;  but,  whatever  ruay  be  that  result,  it  cannot  have 
much  effect  on  current  events  in  the  South.  General  Boberts  is 
strong  enough  to  break  his  way  through  all  opposition  to  his  pas- 
sage, and  it  is  his  passage  only  that  we  have,  ex  Jiypothesi,  to  look 
to.  In  other  words,  the  objections  to  the  withdrawal  from  Cabul 
now  are  only  the  objections  to  the  policy  of  withdrawal  at  any  time. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  as  Continental  critics  are  now  say- 
ing, the  probable  result  of  our  Afghan  war  of  1 878-1 S80  will  be 
one  of  the  "  Kilkenny-cat "  quarrels  between  the  princes  of  the 
country  which  have  so  often  happened  before.  That  may  be  ;  but 
it  is  not  clear  how  the  retention  of  an  army  of  occupation  at 
Cabul  would  have  facilitated  the  punishment  of  Ayoub  Khan  be- 
yond Candahar.  The  holding  of  this  opinion  implies  no  approval 
of  the  policy  of  withdrawal  as  such,  but  merely  denies  that  the 
defeat  of  Kushk-i-Nakhud  is  An  additional  reason  for  opposing  that 
policy.  It  has  always  been  a  misfortune  of  this  Afghan  business 
that  military  and  political  reasonings  have  perpetually  been  con- 
fused. In  the  present  instance  the  explicit  statement  of  Lord 
Hartington  as  to  General  Stewart's  opinion  must  be  allowed  no 
little  weight,  especially  for  the  reasons  already  alleged  as  to  the 
character  and  objects  of  General  Roberts's  force.  The  future  of 
Afghanistan  and  of  our  relations  with  it  is  of  course  a  much 
wider  question,  and  one  with  which  at  present  we  do  not  deal. 


THE  EESPITE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

THHAT  Lord  Hartington  is  a  merciful  man  may  be  thought  to 
J-  be  sufficiently  evident  already  to  students  of  his  character. 
At  present,  however,  the  quality  of  mercy  seems  to  have  been 
dashed  in  him  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  less  amiable 
quality  of  obstinacy.  The  time  has  come  for  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents,  and  Lord  Hartington  has  apparently  sworn  by  oak  and 
ash,  and  thorn  or  by  any  other  formula  hereditary  among  the 
Cavendishes,  that  no  innocent  shall  die.  This  chivalrous  resolve 
does  not  indeed  extend  to  Mr.  Dodson's  luckless  Bill  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  smallpox  in  the  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  picture 
of  the  policeman  extracting  infants  from  the  arms  of  their  weeping 
mothers  which  Mr.  Dodson  has  drawn,  is  one  singularly  germane 
in  subject  to  the  massacre,  and  might  have,  it  would  seem,  won 
grace  for  the  bantling  fathered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  has  successively  sat  for  Chester,  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  (or  rather  the  Manor  of  Northstead),  and 
Scarborough.  But  it  has  won  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his 
colleagues,  and  has  been  flung  out  of  the  Ministerial  chariot 
as  the  filSt  and  professedly  as  the  only  sop  to  devouring  time.  Let 
us  charitably  hope  that  a  foreknowledge  of  its  fate  prompted,  and 
(in  consideration  of  a  father's  feeling)  excused  the  asperity  with 
which  Mr.  Dodson  about  a  week  ago  received  the  remonstrances  of  a 
deputation  which,  as  representing  scientific  and  practical  medicine, 
could  hardly  have  been  paralleled  in  the  world  lor  authority.  The 
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Vaccination  Bill,  then,  is  gouo,  but  the  .Ministry,  wo  nvo  told,  cling 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  measures  which  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced,  MV6 
the  Kill  which  the  House  of  K^rds  slew  lust  woek,to  the  horror  and 
indignation  of  the  Bitting  member  forGalway  and  the  ex-member  for 

Wallingford.  There  is  a  whole  nursery  full  of  innocents  left  behind, 
and  Lord  llartington  stands  in  front  of  the  door  with  his  feathers 
maternally  milled  to  protect  them  against  tho  advancing  enemy. 
IN, it  one  of  his  pretty  chickens  will  ho  abandon  to  the  destroyers, 
and  he  and  his  colleagues  seem  to  say,  "  Don't  fancy  that  tho 
I'riine  Minister's  illness  makes  the  least  difference;  wo  can  defend 
our  young  just  as  well  without  him  as  with  him," 

A  glance  at  tho  list  of  tho  measures  which  Lord  Hartington,  a 
full  third  of  August  being  gone,  still  hopes  to  carry  through  both 
Houses,  will  show  that  tho  Government  certainly  possesses  what 
has  been  called  tho  better  part  of  discretion.  They  stick  to  tho 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  which  has  certainly  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion,  but  which  is  probably 
destined  to  receive  a  good  deal  more.  They  are  pledged  to  the 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  and  judging  from  last  Tuesday's  debate,  and 
from  the  conciliatory  attitude  then  displayed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  by  Mr.  Bright,  this  measure,  too,  will  command  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  There  bad  already  been  secret  colloguings  with 
the  chief  Nonconformist  leaders  about  the  Burials  Bill,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Lords'  amendments  in  that  measure  are  to  be  met 
in  the  Commons  in  a  manner  which  did  not  presage  a  very  speedy 
passage  for  it  through  the  Lower  House.  The  Census  Bill  is  a 
measure  which  must  be  got  through,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
he  got  through  without  much  delay ;  but  the  Expiring  Laws  Con- 
tinuance Bill,  in  the  face  of  the  recent  remarks  of  the  election 
judges  about  the  Ballot,  will  hardly  win  through  without  a  pos- 
sible struggle  and  a  certain  discussion.  Under  present  circum- 
stances the  Indian  Budget  will  have  to  be  expounded  at  great  length, 
.and  is  certaiu  to  be  discussed  at  still  greater  length.  The  Savings 
Bank  Bill,  the  Post  Office  Money  Orders  Bill,  and  the  Grain  Car- 
goes Bill  are  innocents  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
visional security  only.  Lord  Hartington  is  pathetic  about  their 
sacrifice,  but  does  not  absolutely  pledge  himself  to  fight  for  them 
to  the  death.  Lastly  there  is  a  very  formidable  list  of  boroughs 
on  whose  moral  and  electoral  condition  the  judges  have  re- 
ported unfavourably,  and  whose  fate,  as  far  as  Commissions 
upon  them  go,  must  be  decided  upon  by  the  House  before  the 
•end  of  the  Session.  A  good  deal  of  lighting  over  these  prostrate 
and  slightly  diseased  bodies  is  unavoidable.  It  is  not  likely 
(that  the  House  will  allow  some  dozen  seats  to  remain  vacant 
without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  Whips — for 
they  are  mostly  Liberal  seats,  or  seats  that  have  been  generally 
■occupied  by  Liberals — to  save  them  ;  and  if  each  case  is  fought 
separately,  neither  one  night  nor  two  will  suffice  for  appointing  the 
Commissions.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Hartington's 
jealously  guarded  nursery,  especially  with  its  annexe,  containing  the 
three  respited  but  dubiously  fated  children,  is  sufficiently  populous 

take  a  very  long  time  to  clear  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  all  the 
eueasures  he  has  enumerated  be  fought,  even  without  definite  ob- 
struction, and  supposing  Mr.  Parnell's  friends  do  not  revenge 
themselves  after  the  custom  of  their  country  (by  obstructing 
'Government  business  because  the  Government  "has  exposed  itself 
an  their  cause  to  a  heavy  defeat),  there  is  work  enough  to  last  not 
merely  to  the  end  of  August  but  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  present  constitution  of  Parliament  is  more 
favourable  to  the  Government  than  to  the  Opposition  in  regard  to 
.the  willingness  of  individual  members  to  stay  in  town  during  the 
early  autumn.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  actually  the 
case.  It  was  popularly  said  that  at  the  late  general  election  a 
.hundred  lawyers  had  taken  the  place  of  a  hundred  country 
gentlemen.  Now  it  does  not  require  much  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  be  aware  that  there  are  not  many  persons  who  are 
keener  for  their  autumn  holidays  than  lawyers.  A  lawyer  who 
has  anything  like  a  practice,  and  who  combines  Parliamentary 
attendance  with  that  practice,  must  be  a  person  compact  of  whip- 
cord and  whalebone  if,  by  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Vacation,  he 
is  not  tolerably  "  done."  Nor  is  he  as  a  rule  so  weakminded  as  to 
overtask  the  energies  upon  which,  instead  of  quiet,  dirty  acres,  he 
has  to  rely.  It  is  very  much  more  probable  that  the  opponents  of 
.the  Government,  who  are  vigorous  with  their  first  plunge  in  the 
cool  Opposition  bath,  will  stick  to  their  work  than  that  its  half- 
hearted supporters  will  do  so,  not  to  mention  that  the  invaluable 
.aid  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Bright  is  there  to  serve  as 
an  additional  tonic  to  the  Tories.  It  may  be  said  of  Sir  William 
that  to  bear  him  is  to  long  to  vote  in  the  opposite  lobby,  and  that 
every  speech  he  makes  induces  an  opponent  to  give  up  a  day's 
grouse.  As  for  Mr.  Bright,  he  seems  to  have  mastered  in  an 
entirely  new  sense  the  celebrated  secret  of  John  of  Marlborough, 
how  "  to  teach  the  doubtful  battle  how  to  rage."  The  difference 
is  that  the  original  John  inspired  his  own  side  with  rage,  while  his 
namesake  supplies  bis  adversaries  with  that  useful  stimulant.  If 
the  Home  Secretary— which  Heaven  forefend— were  to  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  if  the  attractions  of  salmon-fishing 
were  to  prove  too  much  for  Mr.  Bright,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
might  happen ;  but  while  these  two  spurs  are  in  active  practice 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Opposition,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
much  danger  of  the  Opposition  tiring  down. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  a  question  whether  Lord  Harting- 
ton s  stoutness  was  altogether  according  to  the  laws  of  wisdom. 
A  certain  hesitation  was  noticeable  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Chaplin's 
remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  Tuesday  night ;  and  it  may  be 
tnat,  as  the  days  go  on,  some  prudent  sacrifices  will  yet  be  made 


to  custom  and  expediency.  Wo  may  indeed  1")  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  tho  announced  determination  of  the  Government  has 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  little  bit  of  brag.  They  aro 
desperately  afraid  that  they  may  bo  charged  with  being  idle, 
irresolute,  and  unpractical,  and  accordingly  they  charged  them- 
selves at  tho  beginning  of  tho  second  session  with  an  amount 
of  work  which  would  have  been  something  more  than  enough 

for  tho  entire  business  of  tho  months  from   February  to 

August.  They  then  by  sheer  bad  management  sull'ered  week  after 
week  to  be  expended  on  tho  Bradlaugh  business,  and  finally  madu 
tho  accomplishment  of  their  programme  impossible  by  introducing 
tho  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  time  occupied  on  these  two  matters,  the  first  of  which 
could  by  a  little  statesmanlike  management  havo  been  settled 
in  a  day  or  two,  while  the  second  would  never  havo  been 
brought  in  at  all  by  any  Government  of  statesmen,  would  havo 
sulliced  to  get  through  half  their  programme.  Having  thus  made 
the  impossible  more  impossible  still,  they  turn  round  and  accuse- 
their  opponents  of  obstruction  and  of  wasting  time,  the  charge  being 
loudly  echoed  by  their  party  organs,  including  some  of  which,  wo 
must  confess,  better  things  might  be  expected.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  on  some  few  occasions  a  certain  amount,  not  of 
obstruction,  but  of  somewhat  cavilling  opposition,  has  been  visible 
on  the  Conservative  side.  But  this  is  what  is  always  seen  after 
a  great  party  revolution,  and  what  all  statesmen  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  prepared  for.  A  prudent  Minister  in  such  circumstances 
is  extremely  careful  of  his  ways,  gives  as  little  handle  to  the 
malcontents  as  possible,  "  goes  piano,"  as  Lord  Chesterfield  has  it, 
and,  above  all,  is  careful  to  undertake  nothing  beyond  his  strength. 
The  present  Ministry  have  exactly  reversed  this  course.  Their  own 
supporters  confess  that  such  a  tissue  of  blunders  as  the  leading  of 
the  second  Session  of  1880  was  never  known,  and  are  fain  to 
comfort  themselves  with  the  paradoxical  proverb  that  "  a  bad 
beginning  makes  a  good  ending."  But  to  complain  that  political 
adversaries  have  made  the  most  of  this  bad  beginning  is 
childish.  No  one  can  contend  for  a  moment  that  the  present 
Opposition  have,  like  the  late  Opposition,  sacrificed  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  to  the  chance  of  securing  party  triumphs 
and  the  certainty  of  annoying  party  foes.  Only  the  dullest  and 
simplest  of  Radicals  can — off  the  platform — maintain  that  one 
single  measure  opposed  this  Session,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Disturbance  Bill,  has  really  affected  the  national  interests.  On 
this  one  point  the  difference  of  opinion  was  avowed  and  vital,  and 
the  Bill  was  thrown  out  because  those  who  threw  it  out  believed 
with  the  vast  majority  of  honest  and  thinking  Englishmen,  that 
the  proposal  was  one  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  society.  On  every 
other  point  the  contest  has  been  a  fair  political  game,  in  which, 
every  move  allowed  by  the  rules  is  lawful  and  honourable.  The 
Government  bave  played  hopelessly  badly,  and  have  constantly 
had  the  worst  of  the  contest.  To  save  their  self-love  and  make  a 
show  of  strength,  they  threaten  to  keep  their  opponents  playing 
after  the  usual  time  has  past.  If  anybody  chooses  to  represent 
this  as  a  heroic  resolve,  he  may  do  so ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
without  indecency,  that  if  he  can  find  anybody  weak-minded 
enough  to  believe  him  be  is  welcome  to  the  convert.  But  it  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  treated  quite  so  lightly  that  the  exercise  of  terror- 
ism, whether  of  a  mild  or  a  severe  kind,  should  be  constantly 
approved  by  the  organs  of  one  political  party  whenever  they 
fail  to  prevail  by  argument.  The  House  of  Commons  shows 
reluctance  to  pass  a  Government  measure,  and  it  is  told  that 
it  is  composed  of  Plutocrats,  and  had  better  look  out  for 
squalls.  It  delays  over  measures  brought  in  with  haste  and 
muddled  over  at  leisure  by  the  Government,  and  is  told  that  it 
deserves  to  be  "  kept  in  "  for  its  sins.  The  House  of  Lords,  for 
exercising  its  undoubted  constitutional  rights  under  circumstances 
which  even  grumblers  admit  to  be  exceptionally  suitable  to  the 
exercise  of  these  rights,  is  threatened  with  abolition,  with  curtail- 
ment of  its  privileges,  with  half-a-dozen  other  penalties.  Now  we 
had  always  thought  that  the  difference  between  English  repre- 
sentative government  and  the  mob  rule  of  certain  other  countries 
was  that  the  exercise  of  constitutional  right3  of  every  individual 
and  class  in  the  State  was  secured  to  them  by  public  consent.  The 
bopeless  instability  of  every  French  Governmentfor  a  hundred  years 
has  been  due  to  this  very  foible  of  cuttiug  away  the  drag  directly 
the  drag  is  put  on.  As  for  the  House  of  Lords,  there  are  probably 
still  a  majority  of  reasonable  people  left  who  know  that  if  there  is 
one  institution  in  England  to  which  England  owes  its  possession 
of  order  and  liberty,  that  institution  is  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
to  do  our  terrorists  justice,  they  are  quite  as  ready  to  threaten 
the  one  House  as  the  other,  and  the  elected  assembly  is  no  more 
safe  from  them  than  the  hereditary.  "  Keeping  in  "  is,  it  may  be 
at  once  confessed,  a  mild  form,  but  not  the  less  a  form,  of  ter- 
rorism. 


THE  AECILEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  LINCOLN. 

FOR  the  second  time,  after  thirty-two  years,  the  Archaeological 
Institute  has  met  at  Lincoln.  Though  the  Society  has  on 
several  occasions  returned  to  the  same  county — as  in  the  meetings 
at  Taunton  and  Northampton — it  has  only  once  before,  at  Canter- 
bury, revisited  the  same  city.  No  place  could  better  bear  a  second 
visit  than  Lincoln.  The  result  has  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  selection.  Under  the  distinguished  presidency  of  Bishop 
Wurdsworth  the  meeting  started  well  and,  notwithstanding  the- 
uni'avourable  weather  and  the  cloud  thrown  over  its  proceedings' 
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by  the  almost  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Blakesley,  the  -wife  of  the 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  did  much  pood  work  Many  interesting"  objects 
■were  visited :  several  capital  papers  were  read  :  and  obscure  points 
in  history  and  architecture  were  discussed  and  elucidated.  The 
key-note  of  the  meeting-  was  struck  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
his  very  remarkable  opening-  address.  Characterized  as  it  was  by 
varied  learning,  high  culture,  refinement  of  thought,  and  eloquence 
of  language,  the  address  will,  we  hope,  take  a  permanent  place  in 
archaeological  literature.  The  sermon  preached  before  the  In- 
stitute in  the  Cathedral  was  equally  appropriate.  The  charge 
used  to  be  brought  against  the  Institute  of  neglecting  the  place 
of  their  meetings  for  other  distant  objects  of  attraction.  "With 
years  comes  wisdom,  and  the  Institute  has,  to  some  extent,  learnt  a 
better  way,  though  the  time  devoted  to  Lincoln  was  iar  from  being 
sufficient.  A  day  and  a  half,  and  that  chiefly  occupied  with  reading 
and  hearing  papers,  was  hardly  adequate  for  a  city  so  full  of  histo- 
rical and  archaeological  interest.  One  or  two  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  were  unaccountably  passed  over.  Although  the 
curious  specimen  of  twelfth-century  domestic  work,  popularly  known 
as  "  John  of  Gaunt's  stablest'  was  visited,  we  believe  that  neither 
of  the  two  "  Jews'  houses  "  received  the  special  notice  deserved  by 
almost  the  earliest  examples  of  domestic  architecture  in  England. 
Neither  of  them  entered  into  the  official  programme,  and  though 
they  were  doubtless  visited  by  some  who  strolled  guideless  through 
the  city,  more  are  likely  to  have  missed  them.  As  to  the  house  of 
Belaset  of  Wallingford —  interesting  particulars  of  the  marriage 
contract  of  its  owner's  fair  daughter  Judith  to  the  young  "  Aaron, 
son  of  Benjamin  fd  Josce/' a.d.  1271,  of  the  mother's  gilt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  written  on  calfskin  to  the  boy 
bridegroom,  his  father  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  precious 
roll,  "  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  children,"  until 
they  were  of  age  for  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and  of 
the  wedding-feast  given  by  Belaset  in  the  house  still  standing 
on  the  Steep  Hill,  were  given  in  Mr.  M.  D.  Davis's  very  remark- 
able paper,  dug  out  of  the  Hebrew  documents  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  read  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  second  is  the  less 
perfect  but  hardly  less  curious  house  of  "  Aaron  le  Riehe,"  the 
famous  money-lender,  who  had  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  of 
England  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  also,  on  his  books  as  debtors 
— the  undoubted  prototype  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Isaac  of 
York" — and  whose  pecuniary  transactions  received  illustration 
in  the  same  paper.  Nor  could  we  find  that  the  beautiful 
Edwardian  house,  equally  remarkable  for  its  date  and  style,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Vicar's  Court,  was  formally  visited  or  de- 
scribed. A  more  charming  and  instructive  specimen  of  early 
fourteenth-century  domestic  architecture  does  not  exist  in 
England,  and  it  should  certainly  have  been  a  special  object  of 
examination.  So  should  the  beautiful  sideboard  recess  of  the  same 
date,  and  of  even  more  exquisite  design,  in  the  so-called  "  Priory  " 
■ — a  foolish  modern  name— at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  crenellated 
Close  wall.  All  these  were  duly  mentioned  in  the  "General 
Notes  "  issued  by  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  the  members,  but 
somehow  they  slipped  out  of  the  scheme,  and  in  other  matters  the 
programme  was  not  always  rigorously  adhered  to.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne's  arrangements  were  excellent. 
The  excursions  especially  were  well  planned,  both  as  regards  the 
selection  of  the  places  visited  and  the  proportionate  time  devoted 
to  their  examination. 

Lincolnshire  is  singularly  deficient  in  monastic  remains.  Rich 
as  it  once  was  in  conventual  foundations,  almost  all  of  these  have 
entirely  passed  away,  and  a  few  fragments  of  walls  or  some  grassy 
mounds  alone  indicate  their  site.  Cvoyland,  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ceptions, lies  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  county  quite  out  of  reach 
of  a  Lincoln  meeting.  The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Louth  Park,  of 
which  the  unearthing  was  commenced  some  years  since  by  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  W.  Allison,  with  such  rich  results  that  we  wonder 
the  excavations  have  not  been  continued,  might  have  claimed  a 
visit,  but  it  is  inconveniently  remote,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
work  it  in.  Few  also  are  the  castles  and  old  houses.  The 
castles  of  Lincoln,  Sleaford,  Somerton,  and  Tattershall  exhaust 
the  former,  while,  after  the  priceless  remains  of  Lincoln  itself, 
the  representatives  of  early  domestic  architecture  are  few  and 
widely  scattered.  The  Norman  house  at  Boothby  Pagnel,  and  the 
line  fifteenth-century  manorhonse  at  Irnham  would  have  rewarded 
the  trouble  of  visiting  them.  So  would  the  stately  Jacobean  man- 
sion of  Doddington,  which  was  perhaps  both  too  near  and  too 
far  off  to  be  conveniently  included.  The  one  mediaeval  house 
visited  was  the  very  interesting  half-timbered,  or  "  post  and  pan  " 
mansion  of  the  Burghs  at  Gainsborough,  now  under  careful  re- 
storation by  its  owner  Sir  Hickman  Bacon,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Mr.  Soiiiers  Clarice.  The  work,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried 
out,  has  been  well  done,  and  we  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  record 
the  rescue  of  so  remarkable  a  specimen  of  fifteenth-century  archi- 
tecture from  a  condition  of  almost  unparalleled  degradation.  It 
would  be  well  if  such  instances  were  more  common. 

But  if  Lincolnshire  does  not  exhibit  many  abbeys  or  castles  or 
balls,  it  abounds  in  fine  and  interesting  churches,  many  of  them 
off  very  unusual  size  and  magnificence.  To  these  therefore  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  was  chiefly  directed.  The  survey 
began  after  the  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday  with  visits  to  the 
very  curious  churches  of  St.  Mary  le  Wigford  and  St.  Peter  at 
Gowts  in  the  lower  city  of  Lincoln.  The  early  English  interior 
of  the  former  church  is  one  of  singular  beauty  and  has  been  well 
restored;  the  new  aisle  and  its  arcade  being  very  wisely  in  a 
different  style  from  the  old  one,  so  that  no  confusion  between  old 
work  and  liew  can  arise.     But  the  chief  interest  in  this  church 


as  in  its  neighbour  centres  in  the  western  towers — tall,  slender,  tin- 
buttressed,  tapering  as  they  rise,  rude  but  undoubted  copies  of  the 
Lombardic  campaniles,  invaluable  links  in  the  chain  which  con- 
nects our  native  architecture  with  that  of  Rome.  These  towers 
have  been  attributed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  on  the  authority  of 
Domesday,  to  Colswegeu  the  Dane,  shortly  after  the  Conquest. 
But,  however  it  may  be  with  St.  Peter  at  Gowts,  an  inscription 
on  the  pediment  of  a  Roman  sepulchral  slab,  built  into  the  west 
wall  of  the  tower,  which,  after  long  baffling  all  attempts  to  read 
it,  has  lately  been  deciphered  by  Professor  Miillenhe-f—  who  with 
the  keen  sight  of  a  true  palaeographer  was  guided  by  an  indistinct 
"  labarum  "  at  the  head  of  the  lowest  line  to  the  curious  face  that 
the  inscription  is  to  be  read  from  the  bottom  upwards — proves 
that  St.  Mary's  was  built  and  dedicated  by  one  Eirtig,  presumably 
from  his  name  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

_  The  first  church  visited  out  of  Lincoln  was,  as  its  rank  and 
historic  reputation  deserved,  the  grand  historic  minster  of  St. 
Mary's  Stow,  fraught  with  memories  of  St.  Etheldreda  and  her 
much  forgiving  husband  Egfrid,  of  Leofric  and  Godiva,  of  Bishop 
Eadnoth  of  Dorchester,  and  Remigius  and  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln. 
Although  the  idea  that  any  part  of  Egfrid's  church  still  remains 
in  the  present  fabric,  so  fondly  cherished  by  those  to  whom  the 
church  is  dear,  was  pronounced  baseless  by  Mr.  Parker  and  other 
well  qualified  judges,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  piers  and  arches 
of  the  crossing  and  portions  of  the  transepts  are  prae-Norman,  the- 
work  of  Eadnoth,  c.  A.D.  1040,  while  the  nave  is  as  certainly  the 
work  of  Remigius,  and  the  vaulted  chancel  that  of  Alexander  of 
Lincoln.  There  is  much,  however,  to  excite  curiosity  in  the 
church,  and  we  think  its  architectural  history  has  not  yet  been 
fully  made  out. 

South  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjacent  district  of  Nottinghamshire 
are  famous  for  the  grandeur  of  their  parish  churches,  and  the 
elaborate  character  of  some  of  their  internal  decorations.  Such  a 
series  of  magnificent  edifices  as  those  visited  on  Friday — Grantham, 
Sleaford,  Heckington,  Boston,  and  Tattershall — could  be  matched 
in  few  counties,  surpassed  in  none.  The  expedition  went  first  to 
St.  Wolfrans,  Grantham,  with  its  lofty  and  admirably  proportioned 
Early  English  tower  and  spire,  regarded  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  as  second  only  to  Salisbury  among  English  steeples — we  our- 
selves give  a  h-gher  place  to  that  of  Louth — reaching  an  altitude  of 
274  feet,  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Chichester  with  its  vast  in- 
terior, exceeding  in  area  the  Cathedrals  of  Carlisle  and  Oxford, 
and  Bath  Abbey  Church.  In  St.  Wolfrans  parts  of  the  greatest 
diversity  of  date  and  architectural  character,  beginning  with  late 
Norinan  and  ending  with  Bishop  Fox's  "Corpus  Christiaisle "  in 
Late  Perpendicular,  are  fused  together  into  an  harmonious  whole,  and 
it  only  wants  a  clerestory  to  render  its  interior  one  of  the  grandest 
in  England.  The  excursion  then  went  to  St.  Denis,  Sleaford,  a  cru- 
ciform church,  with  a  western  tower  and  very  early  and  some- 
what dwarfish  broach  spire,  and  quite  unsurpassed  for  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  window-tracery  of  the  curvilinear  Decorated 
type,  and  the  excellence  of  its  mouldings.  The  east  window  of 
the  south  transept  was  ranked  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  as 
the  fourth,  window  in  the  Decorated  style  in  England,  surpassed 
only  by  the  east  windows  of  Carlisle,  Selby,  and  of  the  next 
church  visited,  that  of  Heckington.  The  roodscreen  and  loft  was 
deemed  by  Pugin  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  England,  and  is  re- 
markable for  being  approached  by  a  double  stair.  The  curious 
mediaeval  inscriptions  commemorating  the  builders  of  various  parts 
of  the  edifice,  and  the  noble  series  of  Carr  monuments  contribute 
to  make  Sleaford  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  of  Lincolnshire  churches.  In  symmetry,  how- 
ever, and  harmony  of  proportions  Sleaford  must  yield  to  St.  An- 
drew's, Heckington,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
English  example  of  a  parish  church  in  the  curvilinear  Decorated 
style,  while  Sleaford  has  nothing  to  offer  to  rival  the  magnificent 
Easter  sepulchre,  sedilia,  and  other  sculptured  works  which  orna- 
ment the  interior  of  the  chancel  of  this  justly  celebrated  church. 
Three  successive  excursions  enabled  the  Institute  to  compare  the 
three  most  remarkable  examples  of  mediaeval  chancel  arrangements 
to  be  found  in  England — those  namely  of  Naveuby,  Heckington,  and 
Hawton.  In  each  of  these  the  whole  work  is  of  one  date,  and  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  chancel,  while  all  three  are  probably  the  con- 
ception of  the  same  designer.  Rickmanmanyyears  since  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  theseexamplesof  the  union  of  mediaeval  sculpture 
and  architecture,  as  remarkable  for  their  excellence  both  in.  design 
and  execution,  as  for  completeness  of  their  arrangement,  and  for  the 
illustration  they  afford  of  the  prae-reformation  ritual  of  the  English 
Church,  These  Easter  sepulchres  were  commonly  frames  of  timber, 
setupyearby  year, and  notices  of  them  continually  occur  in  mediaeval 
churchwardens'  accounts.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  as 
here  and  in  the  less  profusely  sculptured,  but  even  more  chastely 
beautiful,  Easter  sepulchre  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  they  were 
permanent  erections  of  stone,  of  more  or  less  elaborateness  of  work- 
manship. Of  these  that  of  Navenby,  though  a  fine  composition, 
holds  the  lowest  place,  and  that  of  Hawton  the  highest ;  Heck- 
ington coming  between  the  two.  At  Hawton  not  only  is  the 
idea  more  completely  carried  out,  the  Ascension  being  re- 
presented at  the  apex  in  addition  to  the  usual  sculptures  of  our 
Lord  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  below  and  the  sleeping  soldiers 
on  the  base  of  the  structure ;  but  the  whole,  including  the  richly 
canopied  founder's  tomb  and  sacristy  door,  with  which  in  each 
instance  the  sepulchre  is  associated,  forms  a  more  complete  and 
harmonious  composition  than  in  the  sister  churches,  while 
from  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  church,  these  works, 
together  with  the  equally  rich    sedilia  and  piscina  on  the 
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South  side,  appear  more  as  an  essential  part  of  the  building  and 

loss  as  mere  ornamental  accessories,  At  HecMngton,  as  at  1  towton 

and  in  tho  other  instances  named,  tho  sculpture  both  ot  figures  and 
Of  foliage  is  of  surpassing  excellence,  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned 
whether  the  delicacy  of  its  elaboration  is  not  almost  excessive,  and 
whether  a  plainer  design  would  not  havo  been  move  clleetive.  1  lie 
n»1  and  stately  church  of  lloston,  tho  third  in  area  of  tho  purely 
parish  ohurcbssof  the  kingdom, coming  only  a  little  after  the  huge 
ediliees  of  St,  Nicholas,  Yarmouth,  and  {St.  Michaels,  Coventry, 
with  its  glorious  tower  or  "  Stump  "  mounting  at  one  spring 
to  a  height  of  250  feet,  and  then  crowned  with  a  light  octagonal 
lantern  of  open  tracery,  rising  30  feet  higher,  forming  the  loftiest 
ancient  steeple  in  England,  is  world  famous.     'I  ho  warning 
given  in  these  columns  some  years   sinco  against  injuring  the 
impression  mado  by  so  lino  an  exterior  by  entering  the  church  was 
necessarily  unheeded,  but  its  meaning  was  at  once  evident.  The 
crushing  weight  of  the  low  sham-vaulted  ceilings  of  carpentry 
and  plaster  mars  the  effect  of  the  lofty  nave  arcades,  tho  unbroken 
line  of  clerestory  windows,  the  lengthened  and  well-proportioned 
chancel  with  its  long  line  of  richly  canopied  stalls,  and  the  truly 
glorious  belfry  arch  and  western  window,  aud  ruins  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  almost   unrivalled   interior.     Can  it  not  be 
demonstrated  that  the  ceiling  is  rotten  and  needs  reconstruc- 
tion ?     Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  has  been    already  employed  upon 
this  church,  aud  the  task  of  designing  an  appropriate  roof  might 
be  safely  left  in  his  hands.    The  churches  hitherto  seen  on  this 
expedition  had  been  chielly  of  the  earlier  styles.    The  last  visited, 
the   once  collegiate  church  of  Tattershall,  founded  in  1439,  by 
Ralph  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord  Higb  Treasurer  to  Henry  VI.,  and 
completed  after  his  death,  in  1455, by  his  executor,  Bishop  Wayn- 
llete  of  Winchester,  who  has  affixed  his  arms  on  the  north  porch, 
was  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Perpendicular,  displaying  all  its 
merits  and  some  of  its  faults.    Bobbed  by  its  noble  patron  in 
1754  of  its  rich  stained  glass  windows,  the  ill-arranged  fragments 
of  which   are  to  be  seen  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Stamford, 
and  left  for  years  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  by  which 
the  stalls  and  other  rich  woodwork  were  entirely  destroyed, 
its  magnificent  monumental  brasses  broken  and  purloined,  few 
churches  have  suffered  more  from  gross  neglect.     Its  present 
condition  is  very  different.      But,  from  being  far  too  large 
for  the  requirements  of  an  agricultural  parish,  it  is  only  par- 
tially used,  and  its  general  aspect  is  somewhat  dreary.    The  very 
perfect  ancient  rood-screen  and  loft  deserve  careful  attention.  The 
castle,  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  church  stands,  built  in  1440 
by  the  same  Lord  Cromwell,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  a  quadrangular 
brick  tower,  reminding  one  of  Layer  Marney,  but  less  picturesque. 
The  brick  groining  of  the  corridors,  and  the  magnificent  fireplaces, 
with  their  crowd  of  armorial  bearings,  are  admirable  in  their 
way ;  but  the  castle,  being  all  of  one  date  and  that  a  late  one, 
wants  the  interest  of  earlier  and  more  varied  edifices.  Newark 
Church,  one  of  the  same  class  of  immense   and  magnificent 
parish  churcbes  to  which  Grantham  aud  Boston  belong,  and 
exceeding  them  both  in  loftiness  and  a  sense  of  space,  as_  well 
as  in  the  richness  of  its  mediaeval  screen  work,  choir  furniture, 
and  monumental  chantries,  was  seen  on  Saturday.    The  architec- 
tural history  was  very  lucidly  treated  of  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Mieklethwaite, 
who  here  illustrated" from  actual  example  the  principles  laid  down 
in  his  excellent  and  instructive  paper  on  "  The  Growth  of  a 
Parish  Church  " — a  subject  too  much  neglected — previously  read 
in  the  Architectural  Section  on  the  same  day.    He  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  edifice  from  the  Transition  Norman  cruciform 
•church,  of  which  little  more  than  the  piers  of  the  crossing  remain, 
by  the  gradual  steps  of  the  erection  of  the  Early  English  tower  and 
its  later  broach  spire — not  very  satisfactory  in  outline,  and  rather 
overloaded  with  spire  lights — the  Decorated  south   aisle,  the 
Perpendicular  north  aisle  and  chancel,  to  its  completion  by  the 
erection  of  the  transepts  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Few  churches 
show  a  more  valuable  succession  of  excellent  and  accurately  dated 
work.    Mr.  Micklethwaite's  lecture  was,  wo  think,  the  most  valu- 
able, certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  delivered  during  the 
Congress.    Hawton  Church,  to   which  the  members  splashed 
through  the  waters  of  the  overflowing  Trent,  under  the  guidance 
of  its  recent  restorer,  Mr.  James  Fowler  of  Louth,  is  a  compara- 
tively small  and  plain  edifice,  only  remarkable  for  its  lovely 
Decorated  chancel  aud  the  Easter  sepulchre  and  sedilia  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.    The  effect  of  the  short  Early  English  nave 
has  been  ruined  by  a  tall,  bare,  late  Perpendicular  clerestory.  The 
restoration  has  been  a  careful,  and  on  the  whole,  commendable 
one.    But  we  must  once  more  raise  our  protest  against  the  pro- 
cess of  scarification  of  the  interior  walls  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected.   We  had  hoped  that  this  bad  practice,  greatly  in  vogue 
a  few  years  since — of  which  Heckington  with  its  darkly  pointed 
joints  affords  a  lamentable  example — had  been  exploded. 

We  can  barely  enumerate  the  churches  visited  on  the  last 
day's  excursion — Navenby,  which  has  been  already  referred  to ; 
Welbourn,  the  one  unrestored  church  inspected,  with  its  queer 
bulbous  spire  and  rich  Decorated  porch  and  gabled  buttresses: 
Leadenkani  and  Brant  Broughton,  whose  graceful  spires  oddly 
contrast  with  that  of  Welbourn,  while  the  pewed  and  white- 
washed interior  and  mean  fittings  of  Leadenham  set  off  the 
exquisite  arrangements  and  decorations,  which  render  a  visit  to 
Brant  Broughton  delightful.  The  expedition  ended  with  the 
curious  Edwardian  castle  of  Somerton,  built  by  the  proud 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Antony  Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham,  which 
became,  after  its  prudent  cession  to  his  royal  master,  the  prison 


of  King  John  of  Franco,  after  his  capture  on  the  field  of  IWlieM 

in  1356. 

Lincoln  and  Southwell  Minsters  wero  of  course  tho  subjects  of 
lectures  and  addresses,  those  on  the  former  being  delivered  by  l're- 
centor  Yenablos  and  Mr.  .1.  II.  Parker,  that  on  tho  latter  by  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian.  Precentor  Ycnablcs  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  illustrate  his  lecture  by  the  very  ground  plan  drawn  up  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  Professor  Willis  in  1848,  and  kindly  lent  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  J.  Willis  Clark  ;  and  by  magnificent  elevations  and 
sections  prepared  by  tho  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpo,  also  lent  by 
bis  son.  The  history  of  tho  cathedral  received  additional  illustration 
in  two  learned  and  graceful  papers  by  Canon  Wickenden,  one  011 
tho  Muniments  of  tho  Chapter,  to  the  cataloguing  and  arranging 
of  which  he  has  for  some  years  past  generously  devoted  his  time, 
and  the  other  on  the  magnificent  stalls  and  misereres  of  the  choir. 
Both  wo  hope  to  seo  in  print. 

Of  tho  other  papers  read,  those  by  Canon  Perry  on  "  tho  Epis- 
copal Visitation  of  Lincoln  Cathedral :' ;  by  Mr.  Peacock  on  tho 
storming  of  tho  Castle  and  Close  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1644,  and  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  city;  by  the  ltev. 
F.  Spurrell  on  the  death  of  King  John  at  Newark  Castle,  which 
he  ascribed,  on  the  testimony  of  contemporary  authorities,  neither 
to  the  venom  of  a  toad  nor  to  poisoned  pears,  but  to  copious 
draughts  of  new  cider;  and  one  by  Mr.  Thomas  North  on  the 
"  Bells  of  Lincolnshire,"  deserve  appreciative  mention.  That  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  on  "  Post  lionian  Earthworks,"  was  full  and  clear, 
although  rather  technical.  Finally  the  question  of  the  restoration 
of  the  west  front  of  St.  Albans  was  brought  before  the  meeting 
by  Canon  Owen  Davys,  in  a  paper  copiously  illustrated  with 
drawings,  showing  the  front  as  it  is,  and  as  respectively  pro- 
posed by  the  rival  renovators,  Mr.  G.  0.  Scott  and  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett.  The  unprofessional  design  is  the  better  ;  but  we  do 
not  commit  ourselves  to  either. 


ART  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

IT  is  easy  and  common  for  people  to  complain  that  we  do  not 
bestow  adequate  attention  on  the  public  aspects  of  art.  Yet 
some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  a  time  when  no  attention 
at  all  was  paid  to  it  except  by  private  persons.  The  British 
Museum  was  not  originated  in  any  public  ordinance.  The 
National  Gallery  was  long  a  wholly  private  concern.  Instead  of 
thirty  or  forty  exhibitions  of  pictures,  we  had  not  three  or  four 
in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  That  Parliament  should 
be  concerned  at  all  about  sales  of  books  and  prints  and  butterflies 
would  have  been  incredible  not  long  ago,  yet  we  have  now  an 
annual,  if  brief,  debate  on  such  subjects ;  and  if  there  was  one  act 
of  the  late  Ministry  which  all  parties  agreed  to  approve,  it  was 
the  purchase  of  a  celebrated  collection.  In  the  same  period  the 
face  of  London,  not  to  say  of  England,  lias  been  changed.  The 
squalid  little  brick  bouses  of  a  hundred  years  ago  are  not  more 
unfashionable  now  than  the  painted  plaster-work  of  Nash  and 
the  Itegeney.  We  may  not  be  able  to  admire  the  vagaries  of 
the  so-called  "  Q.ueen  Anne "  style,  yet  we  can  all  see  how 
much  better  it  is  than  the  worse  than  110  style  in  which 
all  our  new  streets  used  to  be  built.  When  Thackeray  designed 
his  little  house  of  Palace  Green,  in  avowed  imitation  of  Kensington 
Palace  opposite,  he  could  hardly  have  expected  that  his  idea  would 
be  so  warmly  taken  up  before  twenty  years  were  over.  The 
"  Thackeray  style,"  by  the  way,  would  be  a  better  name  for  the 
modern  imitators  of  Jones  and  Wren  than  that  which  they 
havo  adopted.  But  we  are  certainly  not  yet  an  architectural 
nation  ;  and  the  change  in  public  feeling  is  far  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  present  position  of  painting  and  the  kindred  arts.  The 
Academy  has  overflowed  into  the  Grosvenor,  yet  there  is  no  com- 
plaint of  a  want  of  attendance  at  either  annual  exhibition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  love  of  art,  in  thi3  phase,  becomes  greater  day  by 
day,  aud  more  and  more  people  of  all  classes  are  learning  to  judge 
for  themselves,  aud  to  value  good  work,  harmonious  colour,  taste- 
ful design,  when  they  see  it.  They  no  longer  in  the  National 
Gallery  crowd  round  the  "  Blind  Beggar  "  or  the  Ettys.  Even 
Murillo  and  Correggio  have  lost  half  their  charm  for  sightseers 
who  require  careful  work,  thought,  finish,  colour,  correct  drawing 
— all  of  them  things  nobody  understood  or  cared  about,  except  as 
figures  of  speech,  when  William  IV.  was  king.  The  spread  of 
high  art,  real  or  imaginary,  into  our  homes  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  themes  of  contemporary  satire.  Thirty  years  ago  a  few 
canons  of  "  good  taste  "  were  implicitly  followed.  Now  we  know 
better.  Blue,  for  example,  was  forbidden.  Now,  all  is  blue. 
"  Peacock"  had  not  been  discovered.  A  good  copy  of  Chippendale 
might  have  been  bought  for  a  sovereign.  The  Monarch  of  the 
Glen  was  on  every  hearthrug,  and  every  carpet  emulated  a  garden 
llower-bed.  We  are  perhaps  quite  as  extravagant  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  some  critic  of  the  future  will  probably  discover,  but 
if  so  our  company  is  larger.  There  are  fewer  and  fewer  every 
year  who  do  not  care  at  all,  and  of  the  many  who  have  a  taste,  more 
and  more  can  found  it  on  some  reason,  and  at  least  think  they 
like  a  thing  because  it  is  good;  not  so  much  because  they  know 
what  they  like,  but  because  they  know  why  they  like  it. 

On  Monday  night  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  wa3 
directed  to  the  cry  which  is  coming  up  from  the  country  for  a 
supply  of  objects  of  art  for  local  museums.  In  the  larger  country 
towns  it  has  suddenly  been  found  necessary  to  supply  workmen 
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in  all  branches  of  art  -with  adequate  instruction,  and,  as  a  conse-  ] 
quence,  we  .are  asked  for  specimens  to  satisfy  the  demand  thus 
created.  The  country  folk  seem  to  think  that  the  British 
Museum  should  supply  a  part  of  this  want.  It  is  credited 
■with  the  possession  of  large  quantities  of  duplicates.  As 
Mr.  Rylands  observed,  "  in  the  case  of  duplicate  specimens, 
great  good  might  be  done  by  their  distribution  among  the  large 
towns  where  museums  existed."  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees,  pointed  out  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
and  probably  insisted  much  more  than  the  Times  reported  him 
as  having  done  that  the  British  Museum  is  a  central  and  universal 
storehouse,  to  which  specialists  can  always  refer  with  confidence  ; 
and  also  that  the  very  existence  of  the  duplicates,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  may  be  doubted.  We  hear  that,  as  a 
familiar  illustration  of  what  did  and  what  did  not  constitute  a 
duplicate,  the  House  was  referred  to  the  well-known  variant 
in  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Leviathan,  in  one 
of  which  the  symbolical  figure  of  the  giant  despot  has  the 
face  of  Charles  I.  and  in  the  other  of  Cromwell.  With  re- 
spect to  the  idea  of  spreading  duplicates  over  the  country,  it 
is,  no  doubt,  as  was  observed,  of  a  very  attractive  nature,  and,  j 
speaking  in  the  abstract,  every  one  would  be  glad  that  the 
treasures  possessed  by  the  great  central  institution  at  Blooms- 
bury  should  be  made  as  widely  useful  to  the  country  as  possible. 
But,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  assuredly  true  "  that  the  collective 
wisdom  of  mankind  would  conclude  that  it  is  more  convenient 
that  the  many  Mahomets  should  go  to  the  various  mountains  than 
that  the  various  mountains  should  go  to  the  many  Mahomets." 
The  British  Museum  contains  many  such  mountains.  The  Egyptian 
collection,  for  example,  or  the  Ninevite,  or  the  Elgin  marbles,  or  the 
prints  and  drawings,  or  the  manuscripts — all  these  are  mountains 
which  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent  to  scatter  or  sepa- 
rate, even  for  a  short  period.  The  country  student  who  has  by  the 
help  of  his  private  collection,  or  that  of  the  local  museum,  worked 
up  a  subject  to  a  certain  point,  must  be  able  to  look  forward  with 
certainty  to  finding  what  will  complete  his  labours  in  some  one 
place,  and  what  better  place  can  there  be  than  a  centre  of  popu- 
lation like  London  ?  The  number  of  such  serious  students  who 
are  permanently  banished  from  London,  must  be  very  small  in 
comparison  with  those  who  reside  within  reach  of  the  great 
national  collections.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  incon- 
venient if,  by  loans  or  otherwise,  the  certainty  of  finding  what  we 
want  when  we  want  it  should  be  taken  away.  As  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remarked,  "  persons  would  be  very  much  disappointed  if, 
when  they  had  come  from  a  distance  to  see  particular  objects, 
they  found  those  very  things  were  away  on  loan."  We  have  all 
experienced,  even  in  the  case  of  books  which  are  not  out  of  print, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  what  we  want  in  a  library  where  loans 
are  permitted. 

With  regard  to  duplicates,  two  questions  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  short  debate.  Presuming  that  duplicates  exist,  a  separate 
staff  would  be  required  for  their  selection  and  distribution.  But 
it  has  been  asserted  in  well-informed  quarters  that  very  few  such 
duplicates  do  exist.  It  often  turns  out  that  books  or  prints  which 
for  years  have  been  thought  to  be  duplicates,  have  in  reality  been 
totally  different.  Some  years  ago  a  party  of  enthusiastic  biblio- 
graphers obtained  the  loan  from  Windsor  Castle  of  what  had 
always  been  considered  the  duplicate  of  an  early  Psalter  in  the 
British  Museum.  When  the  volumes  were  compared,  and  a  third 
with  them,  it  was  found  that  all  three,  although  printed  at  the 
same  date,  and  at  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  printers,  yet 
differed  from  each  other  in  many  important  particulars.  The 
only  real  duplicates  are  perhaps  two  copies  of  the  same  edition  of 
a  modern  book  ;  but  there  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  there  is,  a 
necessity  for  keeping  both.  Besides,  even  among  well  printed 
books  slight  dili'erences  do  occur.  The  first  copies  of  a  recent 
theological  work  contain  a  dedication  in  which  two  great  "  living" 
divines  are  addressed  as  "  lying."  In  fact,  in  a  world  in  which 
no  two  blades  of  grass  are  exactly  alike,  there  are  many 
similar  examples.  An  eminent  collector  was  lately  heard  to 
say  that  no  two  impressions  of  an  etching  could  be  considered 
duplicate.  And  in  one  large  collection  it  was  recently  dis- 
covered that  some  thirty  or  forty  prints  which  had  been  put 
aside  many  years  ago  as  duplicates,  were,  in  reality,  different 
states.  The  authorities  of  one  of  the  University  museums  recently 
sold  their  so-called  duplicates,  and  were  considerably  mortified  to 
discover,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  parted,  in  many 
cases,  with  copies  and  early  states,  and  diminished  the  value  to 
the  student  of  the  prints  they  retained.  Every  manuscript  is 
unique,  and  no  collection,  however  large,  can  be  said  to  contain 
duplicates  in  this  branch.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  in- 
definitely upon  the  danger  of  parting  with  any  but  worn-out 
or  inferior  objects,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  specimens 
will  not  fetch  a  price  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
selecting  and  cataloguing.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  sale 
of  duplicate  prints  from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  took  place  last  winter,  failed  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of 
the  trustees.  We  must  be  poverty-stricken  indeed  if  we  cannot 
afford  so  small  a  sum  as  3,000/.  for  such  a  collection  as 
that  of  Mr.  Crace,  without  endeavouring  to  make  it  up  with  a 
paltry  600/.  or  700/.,  derived  from  the  very  questionable  expedient 
of  a  sale  of  duplicates. 

South  Kensington  divided  with  the  British  Museum  on  Tuesday 
night  the  attention  of  speakers.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of 
grumbling  at  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  of  that  institution 
are  presented.    We  have  adverted  so  often  in  past  years  to  this 


subject  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  express  our  regret  that  an 
improvement  has  not  been  made.  But  at  South  Kensington  the 
duplicate  question  arises  with  greater  force  than  in  the  British 
Museum.  A  list  of  the  duplicates  suitable  for  circulation  on  loan 
was  printed  in  1S72,  and  can,  as  Mr.  Mundella  observed,  be 
readily  niade  complete  to  the  present  time.  Duplicates  at 
South  Kensington  really  mean  things  between  which"  a  certain 
similarity  of  manufacture  exists,  as,  for  example,  in  pottery  or  iu 
metal  work,  or  in  the  case  of  pictures  by  the  same  artist.  But. 
of  duplicates,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — that  sense  in  which, 
it  must  be  applied  to  the  British  Museum — there  probably  exist  as 
few  at  South  Kensington  as  elsewhere.  Referring  to  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish said  he  had  consulted  the  trustees,  and  found  that  there  were 
no  duplicates  in  either  collection,  except  one  among  the  portraits  y 
for  copies  of  a  picture  are  on  a  very  different  footiug.  Yet  at  the 
present  day  there  are  so  many  means  of  obtaining  casts  and  re- 
productions, sufficiently  faithful  to  be  of  use  to  the  student,  that, 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  suggestion  may 
be  taken  up  by  the  Treasury,  and  a  small  sum  granted  "  which, 
would  make  it  possible  to  reproduce  and  scatter  broadcast,  through, 
the  local  institutions,  copies  of  originals  which  should  be  kept  in. 
some  separate  place." 


ALDINES  AND  ELZEVIRS. 

ONE  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  bibliomania  is  a  passion  for 
Aldines  and  Elzevirs.  The  young  patient  generally  labouro 
under  the  delusion  that  all  books  from  the  great  Venice  and 
Leyden  presses  are  of  equal  value.  Novels  encourage  this  delu- 
sion ;  they  always  represent  learned  professors  as  "  rich  in  Aldines 
and  Elzevirs  " ;  and  we  recently  read  a  romance  in  which  one  of 
the  characters  possessed  an  Elzevir  Theocritus.  This  treasure 
would  indeed  have  been  of  great  price,  the  black  tulip  or  blue  rose- 
of  bibliography,  for  an  Elzevir  Theocritus  is  unknown  to  Brunet, 
to  Pieters,  and  to  M.  Willems,  the  last  writer  on  the  great  Dutch 
publishers.  Misled  by  novels,  then,  and  by  vague  tradition,  the- 
bibliophile,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint,  haunts  bookstalls, 
and  thinks  himself  wonderfully  fortunate.  Elzevirs  more  or  less- 
grubby,  and  with  pages  more  or  less  cut  to  the  quick,  are  to  be- 
found  iu  hundreds,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  The  beginner 
buys  and  buys,  thinks  himself  a  perfect  "snuffy  Davy  "for  luck, 
and  never  guesses  that  he  is  accumulating  trash,  and  laying  in 
stores  of  lively  book-worms  which  will  devour  his  treasures.  Ho 
knows  nothing,  as  yet,  of  right  editions.  An  Elzevir  Cassar  is  ani 
Elzevir  Caasar  to  him.  Now  the  genuine  Caesar  of  1635  is,  in  M. 
Willems's  opinion,  the  gem  of  all  the  duodecimo  collections.  By 
the  way,  even  the  neophyte  is  generally  knowing  enough  to  collect 
none  but  duodecimo  Ekevirs,  though  the  larger  formats,  like  the- 
Tacitus  with  variorum  notes,  the  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  dozens 
more,  are  quite  as  beautiful  as,  and  infinitely  more  legible  than  the 
"  small  rare  volumes  dark  with  tarnished  gold."  To  return  to 
the  Caesar  of  1635.  With  the  Pliny  of  the  same  date,  the  Virgil 
of  1636  (of  which  Charles  Nodier  could  never  procure  a  satisfactory 
copy),  and  the  undated  Imitation,  the  Caesar  is  the  pride  of  the 
Elzevir  collections.  The  type,  the  ornaments,  the  exquisite  print- 
ing, the  paper,  and  even  the  correctness  of  the  text,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  But  there  are  two  other  editions,  also  dated  1635, 
in  which  pages  149,  335,  and  475  are  correctly  printed,  whereas 
in  the  true  edition  they  are  marked  153,  345,  and  375.  These 
two  editions  are  worth  little,  especially  the  second  of  them,  while 
the  right  Caesar,  with  the  wrong  pages,  costs  some  twenty  pounds 
at  auctions.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  niceties  of  the  taste- 
for  Elzevirs.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  prettier  little  book  than  "  the 
pocket  edition  of  Rabelais  "  of  1675.  This  edition  is  a  reimpression, 
line  for  line,  of  that  of  1663,  yet  it  has  scarcely  any  value,  while 
the  earlier  book  costs  sums  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  modest 
beginner.  Every  one  of  these  editions  seems  incorrect  to  modern, 
scholarship  ;  but  the  first  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  Guy  Patiu 
when  it  was  new,  and  cost  "  four  livres,  ten  sous."  The  fact  is 
that  the  value  of  Elzevirs  depends  partly  on  fashions  (some  worth- 
less books  bring  hundreds  of  pounds),  partly  on  condition, 
breadth  of  margin,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  marks 
which  can  only  be  learned  at  some  expense  of  time,  money,  and 
research.  Of  forged  or  false  Elzevirs  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  known  to  experts.  Thus  the  beginner  is  likely  to  be 
puffed  up  with  pride  when  he  has  secured  Les  Me  moires  de  Philippe 
de  Comvtines,  A  Leyde,  chez  les  Elzeviers,  1649;  especially  if  his 
prize  prove  a  little  taller  and  wider  than  the  other  copies  with 
which  he  compares  it.  Examples,  as  the  manuals  will  tell  him, 
are  very  dear.  M.  de  Montesson's  copy  cost  about  50Z.,  and  20I.  is 
a  not  uncommon  price.  Alas!  the  right  edition  is  of  1648  ;  and 
that  of  1649,  iu  spite  of  the  title-page  and  the  figure  of  the  old 
hermit,  is  a  forgery,  printed  on  larger  paper,  and  probably  published 
at  Rouen.  Let  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  also  beware  of  spurious 
imitations.  Who  that  has  learned  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  his 
youth,  who  that  has  blundered  over  "  justification,  sanctification, 
and  adoption,"  would  not  willingly  possess  an  Elzevir  edition  of 
his  old  enemy  ?  Such  a  book  seems  to  exist,  The  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisme,  Sec,  Amsterdam, 
printed  by  Luice  Elsever,  1649.  Unluckily,  the  book,  which  was 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  1877  with  theCaxton  collection, 
is  a  forgery.  The  late  Mr.  Laing  sent  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page 
to  M.  Willems,  who  at  once  saw  that  the  types  were  English  in 
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character,  and  utterly  unlike  anything  ever  used  by  tho  Elzevirs. 
Again,  there  is  not  in'  Hie.  book  u  single /fouron  or  oilier  ornament, 
■ash  us  the  Elzevirs  always  used,  and,  lastly,  tho  Shorter  Catechism 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Elzevirs'  own  catalogued  of  their 
pnblioations.  Tho  object  of  the  forgery  remains  a  mystery.  To 
close  this  chapter  of  forgeries,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  false 
Elzevirs  bear  dates  ns  late  as  1770,  while  the  last  of  the  great  and 
accomplished  printers  of  tho  family  died  iu  1680,  aud  iho  last  who 
professed  a  humbler  sort  of  art,  in  17 12. 

Tho  hunter  alter  Al. lines  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  same  snares  as 
the  inexperienced  lover  of  Elzevirs.  Only  certain  editions  aro  of 
value,  and  the  worth  of  these  depends  greatly  on  their  condition 
and  oven  on  their  binding.  There  is  a  tendency,  a  natural  tendency 
ns  wo  think,  to  prefer  the  books  published  by  tho  great  founder  of 
the  Aldine  house,  between  1494  and  15 14.  Aldines  do  not  retain 
their  high  place  in  tho  estimation  of  collectors  so  firmly  as  the 
books  of  the  Elzevirs.  Tho  latter  published  early  and  beautiful 
editions  of  the  contemporary  French  classics,  while  the  Aldines 
chiefly  printed  Latin  and  Greek  books,  and  works  of  erudition. 
Neither  classics  nor  the  superseded  philology  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  now  so  much  valued  as  they  once  were.  Tho 
clas.-ics  are,  we  say  it  with  pain,  almost  a  drug  in  the 
market.  New  frivolities  have  usurped  their  place.  People  look 
for  original  editions  of  French  and  English  poets,  or  for  early 
woodcuts,  or  for  the  oddities  of  Kestif  de  la  Brotonne,  or  for 
the  vignettes  of  Cochin,  aud  Eisen,  and  the  other  French  "  little 
masters."  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  almost  as  much 
neglected  as  works  of  heresy,  like  those  of  Bruno  and  Vanini,  and 
the  little  tome  on  the  "  Pre- Adamites,"  which  the  Elzevirs 
published  in  an  incautious  moment.  We  can  "  see  "  these  heresies 
now,  as  the  Americans  say,  and  "  go  a  thousand  dollars  more," 
in  the  same  direction.  New  editions  of  the  classi.  s,  too,  have  made 
all  but  the  masterpieces  of  Aldus,  Musurus  of  Crete,  Zacharias 
Calliergus,  and  other  great  scholars,  stem  superfluous.  And,  iu 
the  search  for  Aldiues,  as  of  Elzevirs,  the  bibliophile  must  beware 
of  the  piratical  counterfeits  printed  at  Lyons.  Aldus  himself  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  Lyons  pirates.  "  The  paper  of  these  books 
is  second-rate,  and  even  smells  badly."  We  can  testily,  from  a 
Lyons  counterfeit  of  the  Aldine  Catullus  of  1502,  which  lie3 
Defore  us,  that  the  paper  is  second-rate.  The  evil  odour,  however, 
has  disappeared  in  the  course  of  nearly  four  hundred  years.  An- 
other way  of  detecting  forgeries  is  to  note  whether  the  consonants 
are  attached  to  the  vowels,  as  in  writing,  or  whether  they  stand 
apart.  In  the  former  case  the  book  is  probably  a  genuine  Aldine,  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  Lyons  forgery.  There  are  various  other  distin- 
guishing marks ;  but  we  have  probably  said  enough  to  teach  the 
young  bibliophile  that  all  old  books  printed  in  italics  are  not 
Aldines,  and  even  that  many  apparently  authentic  Aldines  are 
forgeries  almost  worthless. 

To  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  productions  of  the  two 
famous  houses,  the  Venetian  and  the  Dutch,  one  ought  to  have 
some  notion  of  the  characters  and  purposes  of  Aldus,  and  of  the 
Elzevirs.  A  catalogue  of  a  private  collection,  just  published  by 
Mr.  Toovey,  may  serve  as  a  text  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  Manutii. 
The  collection  "owes  its  existence  to  a  well-known  distinguished 
collector,  who,  true  to  the  motto  of  the  family,  for  half  a  century 
lost  no  opportunity  of  selecting  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances the  choicest  copies  of  the  several  works  as  they  appeared 
at  the  dispersion  of  the  libraries  formed  by  Benouard,  Sir  Mark 
Sykes,  Heber,"  and  many  others.  We  do  not  know  what  family 
rejoices  in  the  admirable  motto  which  bids  its  scions  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  Aldiues.  But  the  amateur  whose  catalogue 
is  in  our  hands  had  books  in  the  original  bindings  of  Aldus, 
De  Thou,  D'Hoym,  and  the  other  great  old  fanciers.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  binding  of  De  Thou's,  or 
DTIoym's,  or  Grolier's  (none  of  whom,  we  must  once  more  say, 
to  correct  a  popular  error,  were  bookbinders),  adds  indefinitely  to 
the  market  price  of  a  volume.  Opening  Mr.  Toovey 's  catalogue 
at  random,  we  light  on  the  Anthologia  Grceca  of  1503.  Aldus 
followed  here  the  text  of  Alopa's  Florentine  edition  of  1494,  but 
added  some  epigrams  previously  unpublished.  M.  Firinin  Didot 
possessed  an  autograph  letter  in  which  Scipio  Carteromachos  con- 
gratulated Aldus  on  this  casket  of  jewels,  "containing  the  flower 
and  choice  of  the  most  gracious  poesy."  A  more  interesting  item 
is  the  Aristophanes  of  1498,  containing  but  nine  plays,  all  that 
then  had  been  discovered.  Aldus  dedicated  his  book  with  enthu- 
siasm to  Daniel  Clary,  then  Greek  professor  "in  opulent  Kagusa." 
In  every  line  of  Aldus's  letter  there  burns  that  noble  love  of 
classic  literature  which  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  unwearying  in- 
dustry. Musurus  of  Crete  adds  a  letter  in  which  he  bids  "  Phil- 
hellenes"  pay  Aldus  due  honour.  Aldus,  indeed,  combined  the 
rare  characters  of  an  enthusiastic  grammarian  and  a  disinterested 
publisher.  His  editions,  even  now,  are  reckoned  with  manuscripts 
among  the  critical  apparatus  of  scholars. 

The  Elzevirs  were  neither  nobly  born  (as  were  the  Manutii  if 
they  were  descended  from  the  Mannucci  of  Florence)  nor  of  a 
noble  temper.  The  family  seems  to  have  had  no  connexion  with 
Spain,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted.  Louis  Elzevir,  the  founder 
of  the  family,  was  a  bookbinder  by  trade.  About  the  end  of  1580 
he  settled  in  Leyden,  and  obtained  leave  to  build  a  shop  in  the 
grounds  of  the  University.  His  central  position  gave  him  great 
advantages ;  he  started  as  a  bookseller,  and  published  his  first 
volume  in  1583.  By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  latest  Aldine 
in  Mr.  Toovey 's  catalogue  is  dated  1583,  and  thus  the  Elzevir 
obscurely  arose  just  when  the  house  of  Aldus  was  declining.  The 
Elzevirs  made  tneir  great  stroke  for  fame  and  fortune,  when  they 


began  to  publish  cheap  and  neat  editions  of  the  classics  in 
duodecimo.  Large  foriim/n,  the  quarto  and  folio,  went  out  ot 
fashion.  The  El/.evirs  had  anticipated  the  cheap  and  handy 
Volumes  which  jM.  Oharpentier  introduced  to  France,  and  from 
which  -Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of  British 
literature  and  the  end  of  trouble  about  copyright.  The  duodecimo* 
first  came  out  in  1629,  and  were  welcomed  uy  tho  learned.  But 
many  shortsighted  students,  with  whom  most  modern  readers 
will  sympathize,  condemned  the  minute  type,  which  demand* 
a  weary  service  from  the  eyes.  Perhaps  tho  Elzevir  types 
were  tho  beginning  of  German  shortsightedness.  De  Put  wroto 
to  lieinsius,  that  the  printers  "  cared  for  nothing  but  money,'' 
and  tho  father  of  Madame  Dacier  was  of  much  the  same 
opinion.  Posterity  has  judged  the  Elzevirs  more  leniently.  But 
it  is  unhappily  beyond  doubt  that  Bonaventuro  and  Abraham 
Elzevir  were  even  more  tneau  and  cunning  than  the  booksellers 
whom  Drayton  spurned  with  poetic  contempt.  They  were  as 
"  crafty  "  as  Scott's  Constable.  Heinsius,  too,  the  scholar  who 
supplied  what  Aldus  had  aud  the  Elzevirs  lacked,  acquaintance 
with  letters,  was  an  ungenerous  and  malicious  man.  Thus  the 
Dutch  printers  have  none  of  the  charms  which  his  untiring  enthu- 
siasm lends  to  the  memory  of  Aldus  Manutius.  They  printed, 
pilfered,  pirated,  though  certain  of  their  victims  took  the  piracy 
for  a  compliment :  — 

Eequidnam  video?    O  Dei  Dercque 
Nostros  scilicet  Elzevirianis 
Excuses  video  fcypis  libellos. 
O  typos  nitidos  et  elegantes  ! 

So  sung  Menage  when  Daniel  Elzevir  printed  his  poems.  The 
French  volumes  of  the  Elzevir  were  as  convenient  as  the  Tauch- 
nitz  editions  of  English  novels.  The  chief  printer  of  these  pretty 
books  was  Daniel,  at  Leyden  from  1652  to  1655,  at  Amsterdam 
from  1655  to  16S0.  His  character  in  part  redeemed  that  of  the 
crafty  Abraham  and  the  dodgy  Bonaventure.  On  his  death  the 
better  part  of  the  business  ended  ;  but  an  Abraham,  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  lived  aud  printed  horribly 
at  Leyden  till  1712.  Ilis  principal  business  was  the  publishing  of 
college  theses,  and  even  these  he  turned  out  most  execrably.  The 
Elzevir  types  long  survived  the  last  printers  of  the  family,  but 
were  destroyed  by  a  publisher  who  was  infatuated  about  the  work 
of  a  German  founder.    Sic  transit  gloria. 


COOKERY  BOOKS. 

OF  making  many  cookery  books  there  is  no  end.  They  are  com- 
monly held  iu  small  repute,  and  it  is  very  generally  said  of 
them  with  justice  that  they  teach  nothing  except  to  those  who 
have  little  to  learn,  and  that  the  common  result  of  their  study  by 
a  matron  and  her  cook  is  the  production  of  messes  far  inferior  to 
good  roast  or  boiled,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  greasiness  and  acidity.  Nevertheless  a  great  number  of  them 
are  written,  and  the  old  standard  works  are  often  republished.  Worka 
on  cookery  and  housekeeping  have  been  published  during  the  present 
season,  and  Messrs.  Houlston  and  Sons  have  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Kitchiner's  famous  Cook's  Oracle,  which  was  first  given 
to  the  world  in  what  gastronomes  are  apt  to  iook  upon  as  the  dark 
ages  of  British  cookery.  The  reappearance  of  this  old  friend  will 
be  welcomed  by  many,  for  though  the  majority  of  the  Doctor's 
recipes  have  now  little  value,  having  been  supplauted  by  better 
ones,  and  though  some  of  his  sauces  must  needs  make  the  learned 
shudder,  useful  hiuts  may  still  be  found  in  his  book,  and  his  pre- 
face must  always  be  amusing  reading.  The  Doctor,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  not  merely  the  frigid  impersonal  instructor,  coldly 
laying  down  rules  for  the  preparation  of  dishes,  but  was  rather 
the  kindly  and  genial  adviser,  telling  his  readers,  with  a  sympa- 
thetic familiarity  which  never  comes  amiss,  how  he  had  worked 
for  their  welfare,  and  giving  both  to  masters  and  servants  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowledge  iu  the  shape  of 
elaborate  admonitions  and  "  friendly  advice.''  His  work  has 
that  charm  which  always  belongs  to  the  writings  of  a  true 
enthusiast;  and  his  enthusiasm  must  undoubtedly  have  sprung 
from  really  deep  conviction,  or  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
give  it  such  fervent  expression,  for  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
the  art  which  ho  adored  was  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  with  brutal  and  ignorant  contempt.  lie  was 
himself  not  without  strong  prejudices  and  quaint  fancies,  but  in 
the  main  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  guided  by  a  per- 
ception very  rare  in  his  day  of  what  constituted  good  dinners, 
and  by  a  desire  to  aid  and  improve  his  fellow-creatures,  then 
living  for  the  most  part  in  outer  darkness.  Of  his  sincerity  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  laboured  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  read  his  preface  aud  introductory  chapters  with- 
out giving  him  implicit  credence  when  he  says  that  every  recipe 
he  gives  has  been  tested  in  his  own  kitchen,  and  that  he  has 
submitted  "to  a  labour  no  preceding  Cookery-Book-maker  has 
perhaps  ever  attempted  to  encounter,  having  eaten  each  receipt 
before  he  set  it  down  in  his  book." 

Owing  to  the  resolute  spirit  which  made  him  thus  imperil  his 
digestion,  and  owing  also,  no  doubt,  to  the  large  assistance  he 
received  from  the  lady  whose  name  has  quite  recently  been  dis- 
closed, tho  Doctor's  book  was  certainly — for  the  time  when  it  ap- 
peared— a  very  good  one,  and  as  well  calculated  as  any  work 
could  be  to  shake  the  obstinate  belief  of  Englishmen  in  the  car- 
dinal virtues  of  a  monotonous  diet.    He  indeed  hoped  to  do  even 
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more  than  this,  for  he  fondly  thought  that  he  had  written  so  clearly 
and  fully  as  to  make  it  possible  for  any  one  who  studied  his  book 
to  cook  well ;  and  he  stated,  in  a  well-known  passage,  that  "  the 
most  inexperienced  student  in  the  occult  Art  of  Cookery"  might 
work  from  his  recipes  "  with  the  utmost  facility."  That  he 
greatly  overestimated  what  he  had  done,  and  totally  failed  to 
produce  any  such  admirable  result  as  he  hoped  for,  need  hardly 
be  said.  There  is  not  very  much  danger  in  asserting  that  no 
one  has  ever  become  a  good,  or  even  a  fairly  good,  cook  merely 
from  reading  the  Cook's  Oracle.  The  excellent  Doctor's  fondest 
hope  has  not  been  in  any  degree  realized,  and  his  confident  ex- 
pression only  serves  to  show  how  little  the  most  earnest  men 
can  judge  the  value  of  their  own  achievements.  If,  however,  he 
could  be  resuscitated,  he  might  be  reconciled  to  his  failure  by  ob- 
serving that,  if  he  was  no  more  successful  than  his  predecessors 
had  been,  the  many  who  have  written  since  his  day  have  been  no 
more  able  than  he  was  to  teach  people  how  to  cook  by  means  of 
written  instructions.  There  were  a  large  number  of  cookery  books 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Cook's  Oracle. 
Dr.  Kitchiner  says  that  he  has  gone  through  the  "  Herculean 
labour  "  of  reading  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them ;  and  of  very 
little  use  apparently  were  they  found  to  be.  There  have  been  a 
great  number  of  such  works  since,  some  of  them  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  pretentious  kind ;  but  complaints  as  to  the  uselessness 
of  cookery  books  are  still  universal,  and,  judging  from  results, 
certainly  seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  only  people  apparently 
who  can  make  much  use  of  recipes  are  very  accomplished  cooks. 
"When  one  of  these  wishes  to  learn  the  composition  of  a  dish 
which  is  new  to  him,  a  recipe  will  usually  give  him  all  the  in- 
formation he  wants  ;  but  with  ordinary  cooks — or,  at  least,  with 
ordinary  English  cooks — the  study  of  instructions  usually  results 
in  the  spoiling  of  a  considerable  amount  of  good  material. 
Cookery  books  are  therefore  useful  in  the  same  way  that  direc- 
tions for  money-getting  might  be  useful  to  millionaires.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  why  such  works  should  be  of  so  little 
practical  value,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  though 
cookery  was  a  kind  of  work  which  could  to  some  extent  be  mas- 
tered from  written  instructions.  In  preparing  food  for  the  table 
certain  substances  have  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  until 
certain  changes  have  taken  place  in  them.  The  amount  of 
material  to  be  used  for  a  dish,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied, 
the  time  necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  conditions,  can  all 
be  precisely  stated.  Putting  aside  very  complex  preparations,  and 
others  which  require  extreme  quickness  and  promptitude,  are 
there  not  a  very  large  number  of  dishes  for  which  written  in- 
structions might  be  given  that  could  be  followed  without  any  very 
great  difficulty  and  with  the  certainty  of  a  satisfactory  result? 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  cookery  books  innumerable,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  a  work  which  would  be  really  useful  in  or- 
dinary kitchens  might  still  be  written  if  the  conventional  method 
of  drawing  up  recipes  were  departed  from,  and  if  very  simple 
means  of  ascertaining  temperature,  which  are  now  altogether 
neglected,  were  made  use  of.  The  fact  that  in  an  English  kitchen 
a  cookery  book  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  nearly  useless  is  due  to 
three  causes — the  stupidity  of  cooks,  the  ignorance  of  mistresses, 
and  the  want  of  clearness  and  fulness  in  the  instructions  given. 
The  first  difficulty,  of  course,  which  has  to  be  overcome  in  getting 
a  dish  prepared  is  the  dulness  and  apathy  of  the  ordinary  English 
cook.  Given  a  recipe,  she  proceeds  to  interpret  it  according  to  a 
marvellous  system  of  her  own,  the  leading  features  of  which  com- 
monly appear  to  be  that  materials  having  strong  flavours  are  to 
be  largely  used,  and  that  an  intense  heat  applied  for  a  short 
time  produces  precisely  the  same  result  as  a  moderate  heat 
applied  for  a  long  time.  To  run  counter,  indeed,  to  the  most 
simple  and  best  established  rules  of  cookery  seems  to  be  the 
special  delight  of  the  ordinary  female  domestic,  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  so  dense  is  the  stupidity  of  women  of  this  class  as 
to  make  anything  but  very  simple  dishes  impossible  in  most 
English  households.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  not  be  im- 
possible to  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  their  dulness  and 
perversity,  to  introduce  variety  into  daily  meals,  and  to  make 
dinner  parties  possible  without  putting  an  imperious  and  ex- 
travagant stranger  in  command  of  the  kitchen,  if  only  some 
intelligence  and  knowledge  were  brought  to  bear  on  culinary 
matters,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  mistresses  of  houses  would 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  their  work,  and  would  gain  some 
acquaintance  with  the  processes  of  French  cookery.  Ignorant 
people  are  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  ignorant  supervision,  and 
very  ignorant  is,  commonly  speaking,  the  supervision  of  the 
British  matron.  The  mistress  of  a  French  house  can  generally, 
when  a  dish  served  at  her  table  is  unsatisfactory,  say  what  is 
wrong  with  it.  An  English  lady  is  hopelessly  puzzled  if  her 
entrees  are  unfit  to  eat,  and  can  only  declare  that  the  cook  had 
very  good  recipes,  but  that  in  some  unknown  way  she  has  de- 
parted from  them.  Not  unnaturally  perhaps  the  cook  pays  no 
attention  to  the  fault-finding  of  an  incompetent  critic,  and  con- 
tinues in  a  state  of  hardened  sin.  A  very  moderate  amount  of 
trouble  in  learning  something  about  cookery  would  give  the 
mistress  of  a  house  such  knowledge  as  would  enable  her  to 
criticize  her  cook's  work  to  some  purpose,  and  perchance,  by  point- 
ing out  the  precise  nature  of  shortcomings,  to  cause  amendment;  but 
this  knowledge  the  mistress  of  a  house  does  not,  as  a  rule,  think 
it  worth  while  to  obtain.  The  afternoon  tea  which  adds  so  largely 
to  her  medical  man's  income  makes  dinner  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  her,  and,  disposing  of  all  difficulties  by  saying  that  people  must 
not  expect  work  like  that  of  club  chefs  in  private  houses,  she  re- 


mains in  a  condition  of  wilful  ignorance  almost  as  lamentable  as 
that  of  her  servant.  Clearly,  where  there  is  such  apathy  and  in- 
dolence on  the  part  of  the  superior,  and  such  perverse  stupidity 
on  the  part  of  the  subordinate,  cookery  books  are  not  likely  to  be 
of  much  service,  and  the  consequences  of  attempting  to  use  them 
may  be  painful  in  the  extreme. 

Where,  however,  things  are  differently  ordered,  where  there 
is  intelligence  and  goodwill,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house 
has  some  knowledge,  and  the  cook  is  painstaking,  the  study  of 
recipes  is  not  always  followed  by  satisfactory  results.  Great  care 
is  taken  and  directions  are  strictly  followed,  but  nevertheless  only 
insipid  dishes  are  produced.  The  reason  for  this  failure,  which  too 
often  occurs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  recipes  have  generally 
been  drawn  up  by  men  who  thoroughly  understood  the  practical 
work  of  preparing  food,  but  had  not  the  capacity  necessary  for 
giving  written  instruction.  Kecipes  are  usually  wanting  in  clear- 
ness and  fulness,  and  there  are  frequently  such  gaps  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  cooking  operations  as  can  only  be  filled  up  by  those  who 
have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  culinary  work.  As  we 
have  said,  a  recipe  is  often  of  use  only  to  an  accomplished 
cook.  It  would  be  easy  to  verify  this  by  analysing  the  ac- 
counts given  in  some  of  the  best-known  cookery  books  of  the 
principal  processes  followed  in  the  preparation  of  food ;  but  to 
do  this  would  require  a  detailed  and  technical  description 
of  kitchen  work.  One  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
of  cookery  books  may,  however,  be  pointed  out,  as  showing 
how  very  narrow  and  dull  they  have  been.  Each  speaks  with 
contempt  of  his  predecessors,  and  each  follows  precisely  the 
same  plan  as  his  predecessors,  failing  to  see  what  might  be 
thought  the  most  obvious  improvements  on  their  method  of 
description.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  systematic  effort  has 
ever  been  made  to  record  the  temperatures  at  which  different 
sorts  of  foods  are  cooked.  No  doubt,  with  some  kinds  of  cooking 
this,  though  not  impracticable,  would  be  extremely  difficult : 
but  with  others,  and  amongst  them  the  most  important,  it  would 
be  easy  enough.  It  would  be  necessary  only  to  state  the  precise 
quantity  of  fluid  and  of  each  solid,  and  to  say  how  long  certain 
temperatures  were  to  be  maintained.  The  use  of  a  thermo- 
meter would  remove  all  chance  of  error ;  but  the  idea  of  using 
one  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  cook  who  has  pub- 
lished a  book  for  the  information  of  the  world.  It  was,  however, 
suggested  by  an  amateur  who  wrote  a  very  amusing  work  on  the 
processes  of  the  French  kitchen  and  the  titles  of  French  dishes. 

While  writers  on  cooking  are  so  careless  as  to  overlook  such  an 
obvious  aid  to  instruction,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  their 
works  will  be  valuable,  or  that  much  practical  knowledge  will  be 
gained  from  the  study  of  them.  That  cookery  books  should  have  been 
hazy  in  Dr.  Kitchiner's  time,  and  that  he  should  have  failed  in  his 
well-meant  effort  to  give  unmistakable  directions,  is  not  surprising  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  now,  when  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived so  much  attention,  works  of  this  class  should  still  be  so 
crude  and  confused.  A  really  good  cookery  book  yet  remains  to 
be  written,  and  at  a  time  when  the  desire  for  literary  distinction  is 
so  general  we  would  suggest  this  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
young  and  ambitious  authors.  The  union  of  large  natural 
gifts  with  great  powers  of  labour  would  no  doubt  be  requisite  for 
success ;  but  success,  if  attained,  would  be  without  a  parallel. 


MODERN  DANCING. 

AMONG  the  topics  of  small  talk  current  in  a  modern  ballroom 
nothing  is  more  commonly  made  a  matter  of  comment  than 
the  improvement  which  the  last  few  years  have  developed  in 
modern  dancing,  round  dances  only  being  understood  by  the  term 
dancing.  The  self-complacency  of  the  remark  is  tempered  by 
the  admission  which  it  involves,  that  its  author  is  personally  in- 
cluded in  the  condemnation  implicitly  passed  on  the  dancing  of 
society  in  its  unregenerate  days.  Usually  there  is  no  reluctance 
in  confessing  this,  and  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  present 
excellence  receives  a  sober  tinge  from  the  reflection  that  time  was 
when  this  excellence  was  not.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee 
refined ;  we  congratulate  ourselves,  not  so  much  that  we  are  not 
as  other  men  are,  as  that  we  are  not  now  what  once  we  were. 

With  each  rising  generation  the  novel  charms  of  present 
practice  outdazzle  the  sober  attractions  of  memories  of  the  past, 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for  in  estimating  at  their  true  value 
modern  praises  of  the  modern  waltz.  But  when  all  has  been 
said  and  done,  the  broad  fact  remains  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  waltzing  has  advanced  from  a  form  of  exercise  to  something 
like  an  art.  Passing  over  minor  details  of  style,  the  principal  points 
of  improvement  seem  to  be  a  keener  appreciation  of  time,  and  a  mode 
of  motion  more  equable,  more  rhythmic,  and  hence  more  graceful. 
Both  of  these  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  an  alteration  in  the 
character  of  modem  dance  music.  The  uneven  melody  of  waltzes 
like  the  "  Mabel,"  and  the  rattle  of  the  now  almost  obsolete 
galop,  have  yielded  to  a  strain  which,  whether  melting  into 
languor  or  swelling  into  passion,  is  ruled  throughout  by  an  in- 
exorable three -time  which  bends  the  wildest  vagaries  to  its  sway. 
This  is  certainly  the  cause  of  the  added  grace  which  the  mode  of 
motion  in  waltzing  exhibits.  There  is  a  dreamy  magic  about  the 
measure  which  the  limbs  of  its  votaries  cannot  long  resist,  and 
which  has  charms  to  soothe  into  sobriety  even  the  frantic  violence 
of  a  provincial  deux  temps.  Contrasted  with  the  style  which 
it  has  supplanted,  it  is  like  the  quiet  might  of  an  Atlantic 
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roller  in  mid-ocean  compared  with  the  choppy  BOM  oj  the 
Channel.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  improvement  lies  deeper 
than  this,  and  is  to  be  found  in  tho  keener  musical  sense  <>i 
the  age,  -which  has  at  last  brought  people  to  recognize  that  true 
dancing  consists  in  a  motion  of  the  whole  body  hi  time  with  the 
music,  not  in  the  execution  of  certain  steps  with  more  or  less 
mechanical  accuracy,  to  which  the  accompaniment  of  music  is 
merely  a  superfluous  luxury.  Nor  is  it  in  this  respect  alone  that 
the  old  order  ohangeth  ;  the  uniform  rotation  which  contented  our 
simple  forefathers  has  given  place  to  a  series  of  complicated  move- 
ments, wherein  no  invidious  preference  is  given  to  any  particular 
form  of  progression.  As  fancy  dictates,  or  the  exigencies  of  steer- 
ing require,  the  skilled  performer  glides  forwards  or  backwards,  or 
winds  away  in  a  "  reverse."  Upon  this  latter  practice  much  abuse 
has  been  heaped,  and  not  without  some  justice:  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  must  be  reckoned  a  gain.  The  questionable  taste  of  a 
person  who,  after  a  preliminary  stagger,  hurls  himself  and  his 
partner  in  the  teeth  of  the  stream  of  other  dancers,  is  probably 
obvious  to  everybody  except  the  offender.  Still,  if  the  practice  be 
used  and  not  abused,  tho  testimony  is  well-nigh  universal  which 
tells  of  the  relief  it  affords  to  physical  exhaustion  and  giddiness, 
apart  from  its  merits  as  a  means  of  avoiding  collisions. 

So  far  our  strain  has  been  one  of  almost  unmixed  eulogy  ;  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Ma6i']fiara  iradrjpaTCt — great- 
ness has  its  penalties  as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  those  who  know  the  art  best  enjoy  it  the 
most.  As  a  nation,  we  are  supposed  to  take  our  pleasure  sadly, 
and  certainly  our  dancers  furnish  some  brilliant  examples  of 
this  national  characteristic.  Whether  the  pleasure  is  of  that 
intense  sort  which  is  akin  to  pain,  or  whether  some  dim  prescience 
of  the  future  greatness  of  their  art  oppresses  the  minds  of  profi- 
cient waltzers  with  a  sense  of  painful  responsibility,  we  do  not 
presume  to  decide  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  during  their  performances 
they  usually  assume  an  air  of  solemnity  which  approaches  the 
lugubrious.  Curiously  enough  the  converse  may  often  be  noticed. 
Probably  no  one  enjoys  a  ball  more  keenly  than  a  dancer  of  the 
orthodox  uncompromising  deux  temps  school.  Beaming  with 
joviality,  he  bursts  upon  the  throng  ;  the  wary  and  the  forewarned 
are  on  the  alert,  and  give  him  a  wide  berth  ;  but  woe  to  the  luck- 
less couples  upon  whom  he  falls,  for  they  run  no  small  chance  of 
being  ground  to  powder.  Strips  of  severed  raiment,  and  such  facial 
contortions  as  genteelly  suppressed  agony  permits,  attest  the  resist- 
less energy  of  his  course.  Fortunately  his  is  a  mode  of  motion  which 
is  rapidly  converted  into  heat,  and  exhausted  nature  soon  brings  him 
to  a  standstill,  exhibiting  the  plainest  traces  of  a  partial  dissolution 
of  his  too  solid  flesh.  Nevertheless  he  is  game  to  the  end,  and 
between  his  gasps  exclaims  triumphantly  to  his  partner,  "  That 
was  a  capital  turn."  To  do  him  justice,  he  is  perfectly  uncon- 
scious that  he  is  the  curse  of  the  ballroom  ;  and  he  lays  no  claim 
to  excellence  in  dancing,  such  enjoyment  as  he  derives  from  it 
differing  little  from  the  pleasure  that  a  healthy  animal  takes  in 
exercise. 

There  is  yet  another  type  of  bad  dancer  to  whom  dancing  is  a 
source  of  subtle  joy,  but  with  him  the  pleasure  is  due  to  a  secret 
conviction  of  his  own  superiority.  This  is  the  man  who  regards 
with  equal  contempt  the  modern  trois  temps  and  the  deux  temps 
of  ancient  days ;  to  him  the  latter  is  an  exhibition  of  barbarous 
violence,  the  former  is  a  lurch.  His  notion  of  waltzing  is  to  circle 
stealthily'  round  his  partner  at  any  pace  which  commends  itself 
to  his  sense  of  fitness.  He  disregards  time  as  completely  as 
the  deux  temps  dancer  ;  but,  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject,  he  punctuates  his  movements  by  a  series 
of  curious  dips.  Of  himself  he  will  probably  say  that  he  dances 
the  "  old  "  trois  temps,  or  more  commonly  the  "  real"  trois  temps ; 
and,  murmuring  some  such  confidence  to  his  partner,  he  begins 
bis  rather  elaborate  revolutions,  at  the  same  time  composing  his 
face  into  a  smile  which,  for  sweetness  and  play  of  feature,  might 
rival  the  expression  of  a  Chinese  idol. 

We  have  said  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  modem  dancing 
is  in  the  direction  of  quiet  grace.  But,  in  opposition  to  this,  the 
partial  popularity  of  such  dances  as  the  polka  and  the  schottische 
presents  a  strange  auomaly  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Dances 
of  this  description  may  be  regarded  as  a  reactionary  impulse 
in  which  the  forces  of  disorder  find  convenient  expression. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  polka  as  it  is  too 
often  danced.  But  this  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  dance,  but  of  the 
dancers.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  our  privilege  to  have  pointed 
out  to  us  "  the  best  polkist  in  London  "  ;  and  the  peculiar  charm 
of  this  gifted  person's  dancing  appeared  to  be  the  facility  with 
which  he  flung  his  partner  on  the  floor.  Probably  the  dance  owes 
some  of  its  popularity  to  the  fact  that  it  can  claim  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  "  round  "  dance.  It  is  a  sort  of  social  compromise  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  lady  is  enabled  to  put  off  with  a  polka  a  partner  whose 
feelings  would  be  outraged  by  the  offer  of  a  "  square." 

_  The  case  of  the  schottische  is  rather  different.  In  spite  of  being 
disguised  under  a  foreign  name,  it  is  of  genuine  Highland  origin, 
and  is  stamped,  with  the  genuine  peculiarities  of  Scotch  dancing. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  distinction  embodied  in  these  peculiarities 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that,  whereas  the  ideal  of  English 
chancing  is-  a  nearly  horizontal  movement,  the  salient  feature  of 
Scotch  _  dances  is  the  vertical  motion  of  the  steps  employed. 
In  their  peculiar  style  these  Scotch  dances  are  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  artistic  excellence,  and  with  a  proper  environment  are 
extremely  interesting.  On  their  native  soil,  and  danced  by  persons 
among  whom  the  associations  with  which  they  are  linked  still 
linger,  the  enthusiasm  which  they  evoke  is  perfectly  intelligible ; 


but  they  laem  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  London  drawing-room. 
There  exists,  moreover,  in  connexion  with  them  a  practice  which 
we  conclude  is  an  inseparable  accident  of  their  proper  performance; 
wo  refer  to  the  barbaric  yells  in  which  tho  pent-up  emotions  of 
their  votaries  seek  relief.  These  may  have  been  most  appropriate 
in  tho  mouths  of  heroes  of  tho  .Mie-.Mae  .Methuselah  type  ;  doubt- 
less tho  last  moments  of  "  ta  great  MacPhairson "  were  soothed 
by  the  chivalrous  tribute  of  the  "three  warliko  howls"  with 
which  his  victorious  enemy  preluded  the  fatal  blow  at  his  vitals  ■, 
but  since  tho  practice  of  disembowelling  has  ceased  to  obtain  as  a 
mode  of  expressing  personal  differences,  such  utterances  lose  much 
of  their  point. 

What  may  be  the  future  destiny  of  tho  waltz  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt."  Its  rapid  development  in  the  last  few  years  has 
given  it  something  of  a  professional  character,  which  has  caused 
it  to  bo  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  antipathy  or  distrust. 
Unfortunately,  also,  it  is  not  always  the  be3t  dancers  who  are  in 
other  respects  the  most  socially  desirable  acquaintances.  And  it 
may  be  that  a  combination  of  some  such  considerations  will  banish 
waltzing,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  upper  strata  of  society. 
While  recognizing  tho  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  we  think 
it  would  be  one  to  be  deplored.  With  us,  as  with  most  nations, 
civilized  or  savage,  dancing  has  at  all  times  found  a  place  among 
the  number  of  social  accomplishments.  Early  in  the  century, 
the  figure  dances  which  then  prevailed  yielded  the  palm  of  popu- 
larity to  the  waltz,  and  we  are  probably  safein  saying  that  their 
glory  has  departed  for  ever.  And  this  is  no  matter  either  for 
marvel  or  regret.  The  correlation  of  bodily  and  mental  phenomena 
is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  question,  and  the  law 
of  causation,  whether  its  action  be  obvious  or  obscure,  applying 
alike  to  things  great  and  to  things  small,  regulates  our  most 
trifling  physical  movements  no  less  than  our  profoundest  intel- 
lectual judgments.  And  therefore,  if  we  can  but  interpret  aright, 
we  may  as  surely  look  to  find  in  the  amusements  of  a  nation  some 
expression  of  its  aggregate  mental  state  as  we  may  expect  to  seo 
it  adapt  its  clothing  to  its  climate.  Accordingly,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  amazing  development  which  this  century  has  seen  in 
every  branch  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture,  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  stately  but  passionless  beauty  of  the  minuet 
should  fail  to  satisfy  the  quickened  emotional  cravings  of  the  present 
generation.  If  the  waltz  has  lost  something  of  the  grace  of 
the  older  dance,  it  has  gained  in  what  may  be  called  poetic  power; 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  its  success.  As  an  emotional  outlet,  it 
meets  more  fully  the  requirements  of  the  age  which  has  given  it 
birth ;  or,  as  it  may  bs  expressed  in  the  language  of  evo- 
lution, it  supplies  a  more  complete  adjustment  of  our  inner  to  our 
outer  relations.  And  the  truth  of  this  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  fact  that  modern  opinion  condemns  the  older  methods  of 
waltzing  as  imperfect ;  fur  the  same  process  of  evolution  which 
caused  the  minuet  to  be  discarded  for  the  waltz  has  effected,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  effect,  important  modifications  in  the  form 
of  the  latter.  Therefore,  that  dancing  as  an  art,  in  its  latest  expression, 
the  waltz,  should  exhibit  an  increasing  elaborateness  in  response 
to  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  mental  organization,  is  at 
once  both  natural  and  proper.  Indeed  the  wonder  is  that,  as  an 
art,  it  should  be  still  so  imperfectly  developed.  If  a  person 
ignorant  of  music,  or  wholly  destitute  of  a  voice,  should  as- 
sume to  inflict  upon  society  his  crude  efforts  to  sing  or  play,  the 
act  would  justly  be  resented  as  an  impertinent  outrage;  and  it  13 
not  easy  to  see  why  the  same  social  censure  should  not  fall  upon 
the  head  of  the  unskilled  dancer,  whose  unlovely  antics,  besides 
causing  serious  physical  inconvenience  to  his  neighbours,  are  a 
gross  desecration  of  the  poetry  of  motion.  That  such  things  are  tole- 
rated is  due  to  our  relatively  incomplete  recognition  of  the  cesthetic 
element  in  dancing,  compared  with  that  which  we  accord  to  the 
sister  art  of  music.  But,  though  we  may  admit  this  incomplete- 
ness as  a  present  fact,  we  need  not  suppose  that  no  improve- 
ment is  possible,  and  still  less  lament  any  tendency  in  this 
direction. 

To  some  persons  the  subject  may  seem  too  trivial  to  deserve  serious 
attention  ;  but  such  a  view  will  probably  in  the  long  run  give  way 
to  the  growing  artistic  feeling  of  the  age.  Seeing  that  art  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  habits  and 
surroundings  of  our  existence,  it  seems  scarcely  too  bold  to  predict 
that  the  future  is  not  far  distant  when  the  eye  shall  grow  musical 
as  well  as  the  ear,  and  the  aesthetics  of  rhythmic  motion  shall  re- 
ceive some  share  of  the  cultivation  now  bestowed  upon  harmonious 
sound.  Should  this  point  ever  be  reached,  we  may  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  dancing  for  having  added  one  more  to  the 
number  of  artistic  interests  whereby  we  seek  to  make  gracious  our 
lives. 


THE  FRENCH  STAGE  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

IT  is  a  trite  remark  that  the  theatre  plays  a  far  more  important 
part  in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  Parisian  than  of  an  ordinary 
Londoner;  and  proofs  of  its  truth  abound  in  such  volumes  as  the 
Soirees  Parisiennes,  collected  from  the  reportage  of  the  Figaro,  in 
the  many  sketches  and  biographies  of  actors  and  actresses  which 
are  constantly  issued,  and  in  the  more  solid  records  of  the  dra- 
matic events  of  each  year  which  are  well  represented  by  Les 
Annates  du  Theatre  et  de  la  Musique.  For  the  sixth  issue  of 
this,  compiled  and  written  by  MM,  Edouard  Noel  and  Edmond 
Stoullig,  a  preface  has  been  composed  by  M.  Henri  de  Lapom- 
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ineraye,  who  points  out  the  value  of  such  an  undertaking  as  that 
of  MM.  Noel  and  Stoullig,  remarking  that  it  would  be  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  have  such  a  summing  up  of  the  dramatic 
events  of  1779  as  he  here  finds  of  the  dramatic  events  of 
1879.  lie  then  goes  on  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  to  1779, 
as  far  as  he  can,  from  "  des  almanacks  fort  precieux  mais 
dont  la  nomenclature  seche  et  aride  ne  dit  quelque  chose  que 
si  Ton  complete  et  vivifie  la  statistique  par  l'histoire  litteraire 
du  temps ;  or  c"est  la  toute  une  longue  besogne."  M.  de 
Lapommeraye  has,  however,  disinterred  various  interesting  facts 
from  these  almanacks.  He  begins  by  contrasting  the  operatic 
events  of  1879  with  those  of  the  corresponding  year  in  the 
last  century.  Little  happened  at  the  "  Academie  Nationale 
de  Musique"  in  1879  ;  but  on  the  1 8th  of  May  in  1779  the  same 
Academy  produced  Gluck's  Iphiyenia  in  Tauris,  which  excited  as 
much  enthusiasm  and  opposition  as  in  later  days  Ilerr  Wagner's 
operas  have  excited  at  other  theatres.  M.  de  Lapommeraye  gives  a 
6tory  of  the  time  for  which  many  parallel  stories  of  later  date  might 
be  found.  Some  one  remarked,  "  qu'il  y  avait  de  beaux  morceaux 
dans  cet  opera."  To  this  the  Abbe  Arnaud  replied,  "  II  n'y  en  a 
qu'un."  "  Lequel  ?  "  "  L'ouvrage  tout  entier."  M.  de  Lapom- 
meraye might  have  added  the  somewhat  interesting  fact  that 
Gluck  was  sixty-five  years  old  when  he  composed  Iphiyenia  in 
Tauris,  Two  days  before  the  production  of  Gluck's  opera  (his 
masterpiece  M.  de  Lapommeraye  somewhat  rashly  calls  it),  there 
was  given  on  the  same  stage  "  un  intermede  italien,  dont  la 
musique  est  de  Picciui  —  11  Vago  disprezzato  ou  le  Fat 
meprise."'  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  with  rhetoric  that 
verges  upon  the  ridiculous,  that  the  names  of  Gluck 
and  Piccini  are  characteristic  of  their  epoch  just  as  were 
the  names  of  Franklin  and  Lafayette.  He  might  as  well,  writing 
according  to  his  own  ingenious  idea  for  the  next  century,  talk  of 
MM.  Gounod  and  Lecocq  as  characteristic  of  the  present  epoch. 
Piccini  had  this  advantage  or  disadvantage  over  Lecocq  that  he 
wrote  no  less  than  three  hundred  operas,  to  say  nothing  of 
oratorios.  One  thinks  with  a  shudder  of  Alexandre  Hardy  the 
French  dramatist.  M.  de  Lapommeraye  gives  a  list,  which  it  must 
have  cost  him  some  trouble  to  compile,  of  various  operas  produced 
in  1779;  m  which  we  find  mixed  such  incongruous  names  of  com- 
posers as  those  of  Traetta,  Anfossi,  Gardel,  Sacchini,  Paisiello, 
and  Christian  Bach.  A  story  which  M.  de  Lapommeraye  tells 
of  Sophie  Arnould,  introducing  it  with  a  perhaps  unnecessary  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  a  distinguished  French  actress  on  a  recent 
occasion, is  curious  in  more  ways  than  one.  Sophie  Arnould,  it  seems, 
called  out  to  Francceur,  the  conductor  at  the  opera,  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  mutiny  in  your  band.'' 
"  Mutiny  ?  "  replied  Francceur,  "  We  are  all  here  on  duty  in 
the  King's  service,  and  the  duty  is  a  pleasure."  "  I  should  like  to 
make  my  duty  a  pleasure,"  replied  Sophie  Arnould,  "  but  your 
band  interrupts  me  and  prevents  my  singing."  "  Cependant, 
mademoiselle,  nous  allons  de  mesure."  "  De  mesure,  qui  lie  bete 
est-ce  la  ?  Suivez-moi,  monsieur,  et  sachez  que  votre  synipkonie 
est  la  tres-humble  servante  de  l'actrice  qui  recite."  It  might  be 
well  if  some  conductors  of  the  present  day  would  think  over  this 
somewhat  unpolished,  but  not  the  less  sensible,  retort  of  Mile. 
Arnould's.  The  function  of  the  orchestra  in  opera  always  has 
been,  and  we  trust  always  will  be,  to  accompany  the  vocal 
parts.  One  of  the  many  accusations  brought  against  Ilerr 
Wagner  is  that  he  has  subordinated  the  voice  to  his  instru- 
mentation, an  accusation  which  is  not  supported  by  study  of 
his  scores.  It  is  only -on  rare  occasions  and  for  special  purpose 
and  effect  that  he  seems  to  think  more  of  the  orchestra  than  of 
the  voice.  Speaking  roughly,  he  seldom  if  ever  makes  a  solo 
voice  passage  the  complement  of  the  orchestral  music  instead 
of  making  the  band  act  as  a  support  to  the  voice.  In 
his  choruses  he  is  more  open  to  blame  in  this  respect ;  but  it 
must  Le  said  that  few  lovers  of  music  would  care  to  have  the 
(scoring  of  his  choruses  changed.  The  fault  of  which  Sophie 
Arnould  complained  a  century  ago  is  but  too  common  still ;  and 
now,  as  then,  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  with  conductors,  and 
not  with  composers.  Few  opera-goers  (and  here  we  mean  by 
opera-goers  people  who  go  to  the  opera  because  they  love  music) 
have  not  suffered  from  the  intolerable  noise  which,  in  many  pas- 
isages  of  many  well-known  operas,  conductors  produce,  thus  giving 
the  singers  the  unhappy  choice  of  either  remaining  practically  silent 
or  straining  their  voices  to  an  unnatural  and  disagreeable  extent  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  horrible  din  of  the  band. 

From  the  opera  M.  de  Lapommeraye  passes  naturally  to  the 
Francaise,  and  speaks  of  Preville,  Brizard,  Mole,  Dugazon,  Des 
Essarts,  De  Larive,  Vanhove,  Courville,  Dorival,  Florence,  and 
Ponteuil.  Vanhove,  "  qui  jouait  les  Don  Diegue,  le  vieil  Horace,1' 
taught  the  science  of  acting  to  his  daughter,  who  afterwards 
married  Talma,  and  with  whom  Robespierre  fell  in  love.  Preville 
was  for  thirty-three  years  the  leading  actor  of  the  Francaise,  and  to 
judge  from  a  quotation  made  by  M.  de  Lapomnieraye  lrom  Dazin- 
court  he  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mixture  of  MM.  Delaunay, 
Got,  and  Ooquelin.  "Nouveau  protee,  nul  avant  lui  n'a  presente 
au  public  plus  de  varieto  dans  les  personnages ;  Crispins,  manteaux, 
financiers,  amants,  tuteurs,  valets,  tous  ces  caracteres  ont  ete  em- 
bellis  de  son  genie  createur."  To  this  general  encomium  Dazincourt 
adds,  as  a  particular  instance  of  Preville's  skill,  this  anecdote. 
"  lie  concealed  his  own  identity  so  completely  in  that  of  whatever 
character  he  represented,  that  one  night  at  Fontainebleau  when  he 
was  playing  Larisolle  in  the  Mercure  yalant,  the  official  stationed 
at  the  wing  seeing  him  approach  with  his  degraded  appearance, 
met  him  half-way  and  told  him  to  be  off.''    Too  much  importance 


is  perhaps  attached  to  stories  of  this  kind  concerning  actois 
of  a  past  age.  Garrick  is  the  hero  of  many  such  anecdotes, 
and  there  are  almost  as  many  criticisms  extant  of  his  per- 
formances which  tend  to  show  that,  great  as  he  was  in  certain 
parts,  he  was  not  the  supreme  and  perfect  master  of  every 
branch  of  his  art  which  popular  estimation  supposes  him  to 
be.  It  is  indeed  incredible  that  either  Garrick,  Preville,  Talma, 
Macready,  or,  to  come  down  to  the  present  day,  Mr.  Irving,  should 
be  equally  good  in  every  part  included  in  a  wide  range.  To  our 
thinking,  an  actor  cannot  be  called  great  unless  he  possesses, 
besides  a  marked  genius,  a  certain  amount  of  versatility  ;  but  that 
any  actor,  however  great,  should  be  equally  successful  in  the  parts 
of  "  Crispins,  manteaux,  financiers,  amants,  tuteurs,  valets,"  is  in- 
conceivable. Mole,  for  instance,  admirable  as  he  was  in  a  certain 
type  of  part,  appears  never  to  have  attempted  anything  beyond  the 
line  in  which  lie  first  obtained  success.  He  was,  as  M.  de  Lapom- 
meraye reminds  us,  "  the  type  of  elegance  and  high  breeding  and, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  first  and  perfect  Almaviva  in  the 
Mariaye  de  Fiyaro."  To  this  is  added,  with  a  strange  air  of 
vagueness,  the  statement  that  it  was  to  Mole  "  qu'un  jeune 
auteur  remit  un  jour  un  rouleau  de  papier  blanc  qu'il  developpa 
devant  lui,  apres  que  le  comedien  lui  eut  declare  qu'il  avait 
lu  la  piece  et  quelle  etait  detestable."  Somewhat  similar  stories 
have  been  and  are  current  iu  the  present  century,  and  people 
who  know  to  what  trials  managers  and  actors  are  constantly 
exposed,  iu  the  matter  of  so-called  plays  submitted  to  them  by 
writers  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  play-writing, 
may  without  much  difiiculty  think  that  Mole's  sin  was  venial. 
Of  De  Larive  M.  de  Lapommeraye  tells  us  that  he  was  handi- 
capped by  succeeding  Lekain  and  preceding  Talma  ;  "  il  est  ecrase 
entre  ces  deux  colosses  de  l'art  tragique.  M.  Alphonse  Royer, 
qui  a  connu  Larive,  nous  conte  que  ce  tragedien  lui  a  declare,  en 
1823,  n'etre  jamais  retourne  au  Theatre  Francais,  rneme  comme 
spectateutf,  depuis  que  ce  petit  Talma  y  regnait  en  maitre." 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  events  which  M.  de 
Lapommeraye  has  rescued  from  semi-obscurity  is  the  account  of 
the  performance  on  the  31st  May,  1779 — "the  anniversary  of 
Voltaire's  death.  On  this  occasion  Agathocle,  "  tragedie  en  cinq 
actes,  qui  avait  et(5  compose1  en  meme  temps  qu' Trine,"  was  given. 
Voltaire,  forty  days  before  his  death,  had  suggested  the  cast  for 
this  play.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1778,  he  wrote,  '"It  seems  to  me 
that  Mole  and  Larive  'joueront  bien  les  enfants  d'Agathocle, 
qu'Ydusan  couvient  fort  a  Montel,  que  les  cheveux  blancs  et  la 
voix  de  Brizard  suffiront  pour  Agathocle,  et  que  le  role  d'Ydace 
est  beaucoup  plus  dans  le  caractere  de  Mme.  Vestris  que  celui 
dTrene,  pourvu  qu'elle  se  defasse  de  l'enorme  multitude  de  ses 
gestes.'  "  The  last  provision  shows  a  close  observation  of  a  common 
fault  to  which  many  comedians,  French  and  English,  might  still 
pay  attention  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  their 
audiences.  The  cast  which  Voltaire  designed  was  not  com- 
pletely carried  out,  and,  unfortunately,  the  exact  programme 
of  the  performance  of  Agathucle  cannot  be  found.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that,  before  its  production  (on  May  31,  1779), 
Vanhove,  who  was  semainier  for  the  week,  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  circular  to  all  the  other  writers  who  had  pieces 
waiting  for  production,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  none  of 
these  writers  claimed  precedence.  They  order  these  matters 
differently,  if  not  better,  nowadays. 

We  have  been  led  into  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  many  interesting- 
subjects  suggested  by  M.  de  Lapommeraye's  preface  to  "  Les  annales 
du  theatre,"  to  the  exclusion  of  much  curious  and,  to  the  student 
of  the  theatre,  valuable  matter  contained  in  the  book  itself.  We 
regret  this  the  less  because  it  would  be  impossible  within  the- 
limits  of  an  article  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  amount  or 
quality  of  the  information  which  the  volume  contains. 


REVIEWS. 


M.  GUIZOT  IN  P1UVATE  LIFE.* 

MRS.  SIMPSON  is  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
to  English  readers  a  singularly  interesting  book.  Her  trans- 
lation is  in  accuracy  and  idiomatic  grace  worthy  of  the  original 
and  of  the  subject.  There  is  scarcely  a  phrase  iu  the  book  which 
betrays  the  translation  from  French  to  English.  Mrs.  Simpson 
appropriately  quotes  from  a  former  publication  of  her  own  Mr. 
[Senior's  remark  after  a  visit  to  Val  Richer  in  company  with  his- 
daughter  that  "  M.  Guizot  is  never  greater  or  more  amiable  than 
in  his  own  family.''  In  another  part  of  Mr.  Senior's  "Conversations" 
M.  de  Tocqueviile  says  that  "  M.  Guizot  is  always  charming.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  perfect  picture  of  an  ex-statesman,  homme  de  lettres  etpere 
defamilte,  falling  back  on  literature  and  the  domestic  affections." 
As  M.  Guizot  survived  for  nearly  thirty  years  his  retirement  or 
exclusion  from  public  life,  he  was  happy  in  his  faculty  of  occupy- 
ing himself  with  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  domestic  society  of 
two  or  three  generations  of  his  descendants.  His  Norman  home  of 
Val  Richer  presents  in  Mme.  de  Witt's  incidental  sketches  a 
singularly  attractive  picture  of  the  kindly  patriarchal  life  which  is 
common  in  France  and  almost  unknown  in  England.    His  two 

*  Monsieur  Guizot  in  Private  Life,  1787-1874.  By  his  daughter, 
Madame  de  Wilt.  Translated  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blackett  1880. 
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daughters  with  their  husbands,  their  children,  and  at  last  their 
grandchildren,  his  son,  and  his  son's  family,  resided  either  wholly 
Ot  occasionally  in  M.  Guizot's  house  ;  and  a  sister  and  an  aunt  of 
tho  sons-in-law  also  formed  a  part  of  tho  ohistic  and  united  family 
circle.  The  h«ad  Of  the  house  was  the  favourite  and  the  confidant 
of  moro  than  one  generation  of  children.  While  ho  directed  tho 
( iovernmont  of  France,  lie  found  time  to  choose  dresses  and  buy 
ornaments  for  his  daughters,  who  wero  then  entering  for  tho  first 
time  into  society.  Tho  tenderness  of  naturo  which  causod  him  to 
feel  domestic  sorrows  deeply  was  inseparable  from  tho  chief  plea- 
sures of  his  daily  life ;  but  after  heavy  losses  ho  was  never  free 
from  anxiety  for  his  surviving  children.  No  fallen  statesman  has 
borne  with  more  cheerful  dignity  the  collapse  of  his  schemes  and 
bis  hopes.  Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  an  able  and  popular 
writer  as  well  as  an  orator  and  a  .Minister;  and  ho  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  resuming  his  early  occupations.  At  eighty-seven  years  he 
bad  in  the  courso  of  naturo  outlived  tho  many  friends  whom  ho 
had  loved  and  esteemed.  In  one  of  his  later  letters  ho  remembers 
with  especial  all'ection  tho  Duke  of  Broglie  and  Lord  Aberdeen. 

It  is  well  that  Mine,  de  Witt's  domestic  records  stand  wholly 
apart  from  M.  Guizot's  published  Memoirs,  which  left  a  less  agree- 
able impression.  His  apology  for  hi3  political  career  was  too 
monotonous  in  its  complacent  self-satisfaction.  He  had  done 
great  services  to  his  country ;  be  was  above  suspicion  of 
personal  meanness  or  obliquity ;  and  he  was  through  life 
consistent  in  his  lovo  of  ordered  liberty,  and  in  bis  antagonism 
to  anarchy  and  revolution.  lie  also  attached  great  aud  perhaps 
just  value  to  the  share  which  he  had  taken  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  tho  promotion  of  national  education.  His  convic- 
tion that  he  had  preserved  the  peace  of  Europe  was  so  far 
justified  that  he  assisted  the  King  in  repressing  the  turbu- 
lent policy  of  M.  Thiers  in  1840,  and  that  there  was  no  war 
during  his  tenure  of  office ;  but  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
brought  his  country  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of  an  unpro- 
voked rupture  with  England.  His  defence  of  the  Pritchard 
outrage  disturbed  even  the  calmness  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with 
the  characteristic  result  of  qualifying  M.  Guizot's  admiration  of 
the  great  English  Minister.  "Peel,"  he  said,  "is  not  so  perfect 
a  statesman  as  Aberdeen,  for  Peel  sometimes  regarded  me  with 
suspicion,  while  I  always  possessed  the  unqualified  confidence  of 
Aberdeen."  He  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  after  his  own  fall 
a  natural  satisfaction  in  the  temporary  overthrow  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston by  his  dismissal  from  office  through  the  agency  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  There  were  faults  on  both  sides,  and,  with  or 
without  reason,  Palmerston,  unlike  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party,  habitually  distrusted  the  austere  French  Minister,  and  took 
little  trouble  to  conceal  his  opinion  ;  yet  Palmerston  did  him  the 
service  of  providing  the  flimsy  pretext  by  which  alone  M.  Guizot 
attempted  to  excuse  the  worst  act  of  his  life.  If  Lord  Aberdeen 
bad  been  at  the  Foreign  Office,  M.  Guizot  might  perhaps  have  de- 
clined to  forfeit  his  good  opinion  by  the  monstrous  Spanish  marriage. 
His  domestic  policy  admitted  of  a  better  defence,  for  subsequent 
events  proved  the  weakness  of  the  dynastic  Liberals  and  the  in- 
capable violence  of  the  Republicans.  Yet  M.  Guizot  ought  to 
have  been  convinced  by  experience  that  be  had  made  a  mistake  in 
refusing  any  modification  of  the  electoral  system.  Not  only  was 
the  constitutional  base  too  narrow  for  the  superstructure,  but  the 
methods  by  which  the  King  and  his  Minister  controlled  the 
elections  necessarily  involved  corruption.  M.  Guizot  would  have 
been  too  proud  to  profit  by  a  job,  but  he  had  no  scruple  in  offering 
to  his  supporters  inducements  which  were  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  bribes.  But  for  the  weakness  of  the  King  the  miserable  out- 
break of  1848  might  have  been  suppressed  ;  but  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  M.  Guizot  and  his  knot  of  electors  should  continue  long 
to  rule  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  ability  of  the  representa- 
tives, as  in  some  other  countries,  bore  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  constituents.  No  later  Assembly  has  been  equal 
in  eloquence  or  general  capacity  to  the  Chamber  in  which  Guizot 
contended  with  Thiers,  with  Berryer,  aud  Lamartine.  Of  all  the 
great  competitors,  Guizot  was,  in  the  judgment  of  many  com- 
petent critics,  the  first.  Not  only  an  orator,  but  a  debater,  he  held 
a  position  in  the  Chamber  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Others  preferred  the 
vivacious  ease  of  Thiers,  but  no  third  rival  was  placed  on  a  level 
with  either. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  political  controversies  to  a  private 
and  domestic  life  which,  if  Mine,  de  Witt's  loving  testimony  may 
be  accepted,  seems  to  have  been  faultless.  His  father  and  mother, 
Andre"  Francois  Guizot  and  Sophie  Elizabeth  Bonicel,  were  both 
descended  from  old  Protestant  families  ;  and  by  one  of  the  strange 
anachronisms  which  partially  explain  the  excesses  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  were  married  in  1 786  by  a  pastor  whose  ministry  was  still 
proscribed,  so  that  neither  the  marriage  nor  the  birth  of  their 
famous  son,  Francois-Pierre-Guillauine,  in  the  following  year 
could  be  legally  registered.  It  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Andre 
Guizot,  an  able  and  rising  advocate,  eagerly  welcomed  a  revolution 
which  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  relics  of  obsolete  tyranny.  Not  less 
in  accordance  with  the  course  of  events  and  the  spirit  of  the 
time  was  his  judicial  assassination  under  the  more  brutal  and 
more  murderous  despotism  of  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices. 
Mme.  Guizot  remained  for  fifty-four  years  so  faithful  to  his  memorv 
that,  although  she  devoted  her  life  to  her  children,  and  afterwards 
to  the  children  of  her  son,  they  seem  never  to  have  engrossed  her 
whole  attachment.  She  was  in  narrow  circumstances ;  but  she 
contrived  to  give  her  sons  a  complete  education  at  Geneva  under 
her  own  inspection  and  with  her  constant  aid.    Her  eldest  son  at 


tho  ago  of  eighteen  left  her  to  study  law  at  I'aris,  though  ho  wished 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  After  a  timo  Mine. 
Guizot  acquiesced  in  his  wishes ;  and  lie  soon  made  himself 
known,  and  mixed  with  tho  best  literary  society.  At  the  ago  of 
twenty-five  ho  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modern  History, 
specially  created  for  him  by  M.  de  Fontanes,  then  1'resident  of  tho 
University.  On  tho  Restoration  ho  was,  on  the  recommendation 
of  M.  Royer  Collard,  made  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  tho  In- 
terior under  the  Abb6  do  Montesquiou  ;  and  after  tho  flight  of 
Louis  XVIII.  ho  acqepted  a  mission  to  tho  King  at  Ghent  on 
behalf  of  tho  party  of  Constitutional  Monarchy.  In  after  years  his 
opponents  never  ceased  to  hold  him  up  to  popular  odium  as  "tho 
man  of  Ghent."  Another  denomination  which  ho  shared  with 
many  of  his  friends  receives  from  Mrs.  Simpson  an  explanation 
which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  The  name  of  Doctrinaire  was 
given  to  tho  followers  of  Royer  Collard,  because  in  his  youth  ho 
had  been  educated  in  a  college  of  Prctres  Doctrinaires,  belonging 
to  a  secular  congregation  called  the  Doctrine.  Chrctienne.  Soon 
after  the  second  Restoration  M.  Guizot,  during  the  ascendancy 
of  the  extreme  Royalists,  retired  from  office,  and  resumed  the 
historical  lectures  on  which  his  early  reputation  was  principally 
founded.  M.  Decazes  in  1819  created  for  him  an  important  office 
under  the  title  of  Director  of  Commercial  and  Departmental 
Affairs ;  but  in  the  reaction  which  followed  the  assassination  of  the- 
Duke  of  Berri  in  the  following  year,  M.  Guizot  was  deprived  of 
his  office  and  of  the  rank  of  Councillor  of  State.  His  lectures 
were  in  1822  prohibited  for  several  years;  but  they  were  resumed 
in  1828,  when  M.  de  Martignac  was  making  the  last  attempt  to 
induce  Charles  X.  to  reign  as  a  constitutional  king.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  M.  Guizot  bad  been  elected  Deputy  for  Pont  l'Eveque 
and  Lisieux ;  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
party  which  was  equally  opposed  to  absolute  monarchy  and  to 
revolution.  No  politician  has  been  through  his  whole  life- 
more  thoroughly  consistent.  During  his  mission  to  Ghent,  in. 
his  books,  in  his  chair  as  a  professor,  in  Parliament,  and  in 
office,  he  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  constitutional 
monarchy,  though  he  cultivated  no  sentimental  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loyalty.  A  Republic,  he  said,  after  his  fall  from  power, 
would  have  suited  him  well  enough,  if  Republics  in  France- 
had  not  been  associated  with  democratic  revolution.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  Philippe  M.  Guizot  entered  his  first  Cabinet ;  and1 
thenceforth  his  career  forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  time.  In 
private  life,  his  happiness  was  only  disturbed  by  the  deaths  of 
members  of  his  family. 

M.  Guizot's  first  wife,  Mile,  de  Meulan,  was  a  lady  of  noble 
family  many  years  older  than  himself.  Their  acquaintance  began 
with  assistance  which  he  afforded  her  in  literary  employments  by 
which  she  eked  out  a  slender  income.  By  a  natural  process  intellec- 
tual sympathy  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling,  and  their  marriage, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years,  was  thoroughly  happy- 
Within  a  year  after  her  death,  in  1828,  M.  Guizot  married  her 
niece,  Mile.  Dillon,  of  whom  her  daughter  says  that  "  true  hap- 
piness is  a  rare  and  salutary  spectacle,  and  it  was  afforded  by  Mme. 
Elisa  Guizot  to  all  who  approached  her,  as  long  as  God  permitted 
her  to  live.  .  .  Even  her  best  friends  can  hardly  call  to  mind' 
or  separate  the  details  of  her  individual  life  ;  it  was  henceforth  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  that  of  her  husband,  so  devoted  to  his  interests, 
his  affairs,  and  his  occupations.  She  worked  for  him,  she  observed 
for  him,  she  read  and  talked  only  for  him."  Unfortunately,  she 
died  in  1833,  leaving  two  daughters  and  a  son.  His  eldest  son,  by 
his  first  wife,  Francois  Guizot,  had  become  at  a  very  early  age  the 
confidential  friend  and  companion  of  his  father,  when  he  also  died. 
M.  Guizot  survived  his  wife  and  son  for  forty  years,  but  his  grief 
for  both  always  retained  its  freshness.  To  his  son  he  sometimes 
applied  the  well-known  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that  "  he 
would  rather  have  his  dead  Ossory  than  the  best  living  son  in 
Christendom."  One  of  his  consolations  for  his  domestic  losses  was 
found  in  assembling  round  him  all  that  remained  of  the  Meulan 
family.  His  first  wife's  sister-in-law,  his  second  wife's  stepfather 
and  his  son,  and  his  second  wife's  nephew,  lived  under  M.  Guizot's 
roof,  which  was  afterwards  to  shelter  and  unite  a  younger  genera- 
tion. None  of  the  letters  in  the  present  volume  are  more  interest- 
ing than  those  which  he  wrote  to  his  daughters  while  they  were 
still  children.  One  letter  contains  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Windsor 
while  he  was  Ambassador  in  England.  His  girls  must  have  been 
delighted  with  his  account  of  winning  a  lottery  on  the  Ascot 
Cup,  and  of  his  missing  his  way  at  night  in  the  Castle,  and 
mistaking  the  Queen's  room  for  his  own.  His  mother,  after  the 
death  of  his  second  wife,  undertook  the  care  of  his  children  with  a 
zeal  and  devotion  which  verged  on  austerity.  When  M.  Guizot, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  England,  Mme.  Guizot,  then  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  at  once 
joined  him;  but  the  agitation  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
proved  fatal ;  and  she  died  within  a  few  days  of  her  arrival  in 
London.  During  his  enforced  exile  of  a  year  and  a  half,  M.  Guizot 
occupied  a  small  house  in  Brompton.  One  of  his  daughters,  who- 
had  lately  lived  in  the  splendid  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris, 
said  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  by  an  English  friend  whether  she 
often  went  into  the  Park,  "  No,  they  won't  admit  our  carriage,  the 
omnibus."  To  M.  Guizot's  great  satisfaction,  his  daughters,  soon 
after  his  return  to  France,  married  two  brothers,  M.  Cornelis  de 
Witt  and  M.  Conrad  de  Witt,  with  both  of  whom  he  formed  a 
cordial  friendship.  His  son  William  also  married  some  years 
afterwards;  and  the  children  of  the  three  families  formed  a 
constant  subject  of  interest  to  the  grandfather.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  survive  his  elder  daughter,  Mme.  Cornelis  de  Witt, 
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•whose  death  was  caused  or  accelerated  by  her  sufferings  and 
anxiety  while  she  was  shut  up  in  Paris  during  the  siege  without 
the  means  of  communicating  with  her  family.  Though  she  was 
only  forty-three,  her  hair  turned  white  in  the  interval ;  and  after 
several  attacks  of  illness  she  died  in  the  following  year.  Mine. 
Conrad  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  an  admirable 
record  of  his  life. 


A  STUDY  OF  SHELLEY.* 

PEOPLE  who  take  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  what  they  call 
"  subjective  immortality,"  that  is,  of  life  prolonged  in  the 
minds  and  memories  of  men,  can  scarcely  be  comforted  by  the 
posthumous  fortunes  of  Shelley.  Queer  and  third-rate  were  too 
many  of  his  friends  in  his  mortal  days  ;  he  was  the  intimate  of 
vegetarians  and  crotcheteers,  as  well  as  of  Byron  and  Trelawny. 
His  "  subjective  immortality  "  in  the  writings  of  commentators, 
bibliographers,  anecdote-mongers,  has  scarcely  been  more  happy. 
One  can  imagine  the  wronged  spirit  crying  to  his  admirers,  "  Can 
you  not  leave  my  commas  and  my  private  affairs  alone,  and  permit 
the  literary  sins  of  my  nonage  to  perish  unnoticed  ?  "  But  Shelley's 
private  affairs,  punctuation,  and  rude  early  sketches  now  furnish 
occupation  to  a  tribe  of  industrious  scribblers.  Subjective  im- 
mortality has  its  purgatories  as  well  as  its  paradises. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  hostile  or  unfair  reviewer  to 
make  fun  of  Mr.  Todhunter's  Study.  The  style  of  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter  is  often  that  of  a  poet  who  has  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  critic.  The  swan  is  scarcely  accustomed  to  walking  on 
the  dusty  highway.  Thus,  especially  in  Mr.  Todhunter's  earlier 
chapters,  there  is  a  bewildering  profusion  of  metaphor  and  of 
simile.  Scriptural  and  poetical  quotations  are  too  frequent,  and 
we  grow  particularly  tired  of  "  the  new  wine  "  of  democratic  ideas. 
The  new  wine  is  uncorked  at  least  three  times  in  the  first  forty-four 
pages.  We  must  complain,  moreover,  that  Shelley  is  compared  to 
too  many  atmospheric  and  other  phenomena.  On  page  four  he  fills 
our  sky  with  the  golden  light  of  dawn.  On  the  same  page  his 
poetry  is  like  vivid  sheet-lightning,  than  which  few  things, 
except  the  electric  light  at  the  British  Museum,  can  less  resemble 
the  golden  light  of  dawn.  On  page  29  the  poet's  "  moonlight 
seems  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  yet  unrisen  sun ;  and  his  sun- 
light has  all  the  ethereal  exhilaration  of  that  of  the  first  hours  of  a 
glorious  day."  Perhaps  these  meteoric  inconsistencies  are  caused 
by  Mr.  Todhunter's  own  speculative  uncertainty.  He  speaks  of 
Shelley  as  a  poet  of  democracy,  and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering whether  Mr.  Todhunter  thinks  democracy  all  moonshine, 
or  whether  he  regards  it  as  an  intermittent  force — like  sheet-lightning 
— to  be  observed  at  general  elections ;  or  whether,  lastly,  and  prob- 
ably, he  considers  it  the  dawning  power  of  a  golden  future.  Mr. 
Todhunter  is  not  at  all  the  dupe  of  a  belief  in  Shelley's,  or  ap- 
parently, in  any  other  philosophy.  He  is  perfectly  aware,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  the  poet's  optimism  was  crude  and  unpractical.  But 
as  he  himself  (p.  251-252)  speaks  about  marriage  as  if  it  might  be 
a  merely  provisional  institution,  it  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  look  on 
him  as  a  sympathizer  with  some,  at  least,  of  Shelley's  wilder 
notions.  But  this  passage  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Mr.  Todhunter 
certainly  looks  forward  to  no  immediate  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  family.  As  an  example  of  a  milder  inconsistency,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Todhunter  speaks  of  Shelley's  poetry 
culminating  "  in  one  keen,  insistent,  feminine  shriek  from  the  violin, 
strained  up  to  a  terrible  pitch"  (p.  5)  ;  while  (p.  7)  "  his  song  is 
childlike  rather  than  feminine."  We  can  hardly  agree  with  both 
propositions,  but  we  especially  dissent  from  the  latter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Todhunter's  style,  manner,  and 
ideas  are  more  or  less  immature.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  fault 
in  an  attempt  at  "a  philosophical  study  of  Shelley's  works,  which 
shall  assign  him  his  true  place  in  our  literature."  Mr.  Todhunter 
has  endeavoured  "to  study  each  poem  as  I  believe  Shelley  himself 
would  wish  it  to  be  studied,  with  a  serious  effort  to  comprehend 
the  ideas  which  he  desired  to  express  in  it."  This  effort  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  for  it  is  certain  that  Shelley  did  not  pursue  art  for 
art's  sake  alone.  He  was  possessed  of  certain  notions  on  social 
and  political  matters,  certain  "  criticisms  of  life,"  which,  with 
a  more  or  less  consciously  didactic  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to 
embody  in  poetry.  But  we  cannot  feel  so  sure  that  the 
best  way  to  enjoy  Shelley  is  to  search  for  these  ideas  which 
the  poet  thought  so  valuable.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
ideas,  the  philosophy  of  Shelley,  were  valueless.  They  were 
the  combined  result  of  an  extraordinary  temperament  and  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  Mr.  Todhunter  does  not  conceal  his 
opinion  that  Shelley  knew  very  little  "  of  what  is  in  men  " — that 
is,  of  human  nature.  He  judged  the  world  by  himself,  and  no 
man  was  ever  less  the  "  measure  of  the  universe."  At  Eton  (as  a 
school  companion  of  the  poet's  informs  us)  Shelley  liked  to  go 
about  alone,  and  he  would  constantly  break  into  violent  spurts  of 
running,  as  if  he  were  impatient  of  ordinary  movement.  This 
lonely,  impatient,  and  objectless  haste  characterized  all  his  early 
speculations,  all  the  matter  of  which  his  first  poems  are  the  form.  To 
this  temperament  the  optimistic  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  the  theories 
of  Godwin  were  congenial,  and  out  of  the  current  "  advanced  " 
notions  of  his  time,  Shelley  framed  his  own  vaporous  philosophy. 
Mr.  Todhunter  speaks  of  Shelley's  ignorance  of  "  the  natural  his- 
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tory  of  man."  That  ignorance  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  theories  of 
man's  original  and  natural  perfection,  now  warped  by  "  conven- 
tion." _  Thus  the  ideas  which  Shelley  meant  to  express  are  perhaps 
best  disregarded. 

Tn  reading  the  Revolt  of  Islam  or  Prometheus,  we  prefer  to  be 
delighted  by  the  music  and  the  images  of  the  poetry  rather  than 
to  reflect  carefully  on  the  theories  which  Shelley  meant  his  poetry 
to  embody.  It  is  not  that  we  think  ideas  out  of  place  in  poetry, 
but  that  Shelley's  ideas  are  of  scarcely  any  but  historical  worth 
or  moment.  It  is  interesting,  historically,  to  observe  that  a  man 
of  great  genius  thought  thus  and  thus,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
let  his  notions  blend  and  vanish  in  that  aerial  procession  of  beautiful 
form  moving  to  beautiful  music  which  is  the  poetry  of  Shelley. 

Mr.  Todhunter  has  thought  otherwise,  and  has  carefully 
analyzed  Shelley's  notions.  His  first  chapter  discusses,  in  language 
which  might  be  less  ornate  and  more  clear,  the  "  Personality  of 
Shelley."  The  poet  is  contrasted  with  Mr.  W.  Whitman  (we  are 
sorry  to  see  him  in  such  company),  with  Blake,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  Shelley'has  not  "  the  savage  sensuality  " 
of  Mr.  Whitman  ;  he  is  "  the  apostle  of  a  new,  if  rather  vague, 
religion,"  he  "  converts  his  impulses  into  principles,"  and  "  his 
actions  have  something  of  the  beautiful  unaccountableness  of  those 
of  Goethe's  Mignon."  "  Shelley  ravishes  us  away,  in  a  whirlwind 
of  passion,  into  a  region  where  the  moral  virtues  appear  to  us 
much  as  small  garden-plots  might  appear  to  Elijah  in  his  fiery 
chariot."  We  regret  tha,t  Mr.  Todhunter  has  been  ravished  away 
into  analysing  Laon  and  Cytlina,  instead  of  the  mature  published 
work,  the  Revolt  of  Islam.  Laon  and  Cythna  was,  we  believe, 
suppressed  by  Shelley  almost  before  it  saw  the  light.  The  pro- 
digious error  which  defaces  it,  Mr.  Todhunter  of  course  recognizes 
and  deplores.  That  error  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  traced  to  a 
morbid  quality  existing  for  a  time  in  Shelley's  mind  as  to  an  explo- 
sion of  his  absurd  philosophy.  And  as  Shelley  gave  the  world, 
not  Laon  and  Cythna,  but  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  it  was  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter's business  to  comment  on  the  latter  poem.  A  Shakspearian 
critic  would  not  give  his  space  and  attention  almost  solely  to  the 
earlier  version  of  Hamlet. 

This  necessary  protest  has  led  us  away  from  the  analysis  of 
Shelley's  philosophy.  It  was  originally  composed  of  a  strong 
reaction  against  custom  and  convention,  and  that  reaction,  again, 
was  the  result  of  a  belief  in  man's  "  natural "  goodness,  and  in 
man's  power  of  returning  to  natural  perfection  by  a  momentary 
exercise  of  the  will.  To  open  men's  eyes,  to  awaken  and  stimulate 
the  will  to  be  natural  and  good,  was  the  province  of  eloquence 
like  Cythna's,  of  poetry  like  Shelley's.  There  are  moments  when 
Mr.  Todhunter  almost  seems  to  think  that  Shelley's  hopes  have 
been  fulfilled.  "  A  faith  such  as  his  is  a  miracle-working  power 
even  in  the  real  world  ;  it  makes  the  impossible  possible.  The  poet 
who  creates  a  new  ideal,  and  tills  men's  hearts  with  the  flame  of  a  new 
desire,  is  a  practical  force  in  the  stream  of  human  development — 
and  this  Shelley  has  done."  Has  he  ?  We  are  aware  of  no  facts 
that  prove  it.  Mr.  Todhunter  himself  cannot  help  smiling  at  the 
rapid  and  complete  moral  conversions  which  reward  the  eloquence 
of  Shelley's  prophetesses  and  hermits.    He  says: — 

Shelley  regards  the  miseries  of  mankind  as  due  to  some  comparatively 
trilling  aberration  from  an  aboriginal  state  of  perfection,  to  which  all  are 
capable  of  once  more  attaining.  This  aberration  he  accounts  for  on  the 
hypothesis  that  some  mysterious  abstraction  called  Custom  produces  con- 
cealment, which  produces  hypocrisy,  vice,  and  lust,  which  produce  priests 
and  kings,  who  in  their  turn  produce  all  the  evils  of  life. 

And  he  adds  that  Shelley  expected  human  regeneration  "  when 
the  equator  coincides  with  the  ecliptic,"  while  he  frequently  smiles 
at  Shelley's  belief  in  the  sudden  moral  action  of  the  will.  He  has 
no  faith,  or  very  little,  in  the  Shelleyau  creed  that 

Love  and  joy  can  make  the  foulest  breast 
A  paradise  of  flowers  where  peace  might  build  her  nest. 

On  this  theory,  "  when  the  enterprising  burglar  is  not  burgling," 
he  may  be  a  very  moral  man.  But  doctrines  of  this  sort  do  not 
"  create  a  new  ideal,"  still  less  prove  "  a  practical  force  in  the 
stream  of  human  development,"  and  so  they  seem  to  us  the  worth- 
less part  of  Shelley's  work,  the  part  of  that  work  which  scarcely 
deserves  serious  attention.  In  short,  we  fail  to  see  that  Shelley  is 
"  an  awakening  spiritual  force,"  though  he  remains  a  poet  almost 
solitary,  and  quite  unsurpassed  in  many  poetical  excellences.  But, 
as  it  appears  that  Shelley  does  spiritually  awaken  many  under- 
graduates, there  may  be  something  in  his  verse  which  is  concealed 
from  our  criticism.  There  is  certainly  something  moving  and 
pathetic  in  his  theory  of  what  may  be  called  passive  revolt : — 

And  if  then  the  tyrants  dare, 
Let  them  ride  among  you  there, 
Slash  and  stab,  and  maim,  and  hew, 
What  they  like,  that  let  them  do. 

But  no  advice  was  ever  less  practical.  We  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Todhunter  through  his  separate  analysis  of  each  poem.  He  neatly 
remarks  that  the  didactic  strain  of  Queen  Mab  is  abandoned  by 
Shelley  for  the  mythical  manner,  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
mythical  manner  of  Plato.  Ideas  too  exalted  for  daily  life  or 
for  common  comprehension  Plato  embodies  in  myths,  like  those 
in  the  Goryias  and  the  Republic.  Shelley  does  the  same  in  the 
Prometheus  Unbound.  We  quote  Mr.  Todhunter's  summary  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  poem : — 

In  this  poem  Shelley  appears  to  have  conceived  of  evil  as  arrest,  abortion, 
retrogression,  anachronism  ;  the  persistence  of  an  obsolete  something,  a 
lifeless  husk,  a  withering  leaf  upon  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  must  disappear 
when  the  flowering  time  of  Eternity  is  fully  come.  Accordingly,  we  rind 
that  there  is  a  terrible  slumbering  power,  lying  in  wait  for  Jupiter  some- 
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whore  in  Uisdark  sbyssof  Eternity ;  Demngorgon  (which  Shelley  might 
possibly  translate!  according  to  an  obvious,  though  unsound,  etymology, 
"the  grim  °»o  of  (he  people"),  begotten  bv.lovo  himself— a  spirll  of 
rebellion  stirred  np  by  tho  spirit  of  tyranny,  and  disappearing  with  U  tor 
ever  When  it  has  dethroned  its  father.  Bat  this  grim  one  l»  something 
more  than  this.  Jupiter  lias  apparently  beget  ten  him ;  yet  he  tells  his 
father  that  his  name  is  Eternity,  and  bids  him  "  demand  no  direr  name." 
He  is.it'  we  dare  conjecture,  nothing  loss  than  Divine  Justice  itself— ;the 
eternal  Nemesis  which  pursues  crime— that  Something  In  the  universe 
which  Inexorably  decides  that  thi*  has  fallen  short  of  typical  perfection  and 
must  perish,  that  that  has  had  its  season  and  must  pass  away;  and  wo  may 
probably  connect  him  with  that  all-powerful  ••  reason,"  or  moral  necessity, 
which  plays  such  an  important  part,  in  Godwin's  PoliticalJustict.  In  the 
end  he  reappears  as  ••  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  " — that  law  of  which  no  jot 
or  tittle  shall  pass  till  all  be  fulfilled,  but  of 'which  love  is  the  fulfilment ; 
and  it  is  as  such,  and  not  as  the  more  spirit  of  rebellion,  that  ho  dethrones 
the  tyrannic  anil  slavish  law  of  the  "  Prince  of  this  world,"  whose  motive 
force  is  fear. 

Probably  the  lyrics  hi  tlio  Prometheus  give  pleasure  enough  to 
readers  who  are  content  to  do  without "  the  meaning  of  this  in- 
tense yet  delicate  breath  of  music,  unearthly  as  a  strain  played  in 
the  highest  register  of  united  violins.''  We  wish  Mr.  Todhunter 
would  explain  this  explanation.  Ilia  criticism  of  the  Cenei  is  much 
more  naturally  expressed.  His  book  is  written,  we  think,  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  and  he  has  industriously  attempted  to  qualify 
himself  for  his  task.  His  faults  of  style  are  the  faults  of  youth 
and  of  our  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  they  will 
amuse  tho  author.  Simplicity  is  one  of  tho  latest  learned  of 
literary  lessons. 


PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AXD  MIND.* 

TTN  this  volume  of  some  five  hundred  pages  we  have  all  that 
JL  remains  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes's  manuscripts  in  a  state  lit  for  pub- 
lication. The  chapters  hero  presented  were  not  written  out  for  the 
press  by  their  author,  nor  had  they  received  his  final  corrections. 
Even  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  has  been  the  work  of  the 
editor — the  same  editor  under  whose  supervision  the  former 
volume,  reviewed  by  us  last  year,  was  prepared  for  publica- 
tion. And  the  last  forty  pages,  dealing  with  the  "  Sphere  of 
Intellect,"  are  only  a  fragment  of  a  Problem — a  fragment  pos- 
sessing a  personal  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
hardly  more  than  three  weeks  before  the  author's  death.  Under 
such  circumstances,  even  when  the  hand  of  the  most  careful 
editor  has  done  all  that  was  possible  for  the  notes  consigned  to 
him,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  repetition,  some 
want  of  sequence  and  connexion,  some  displacement  and  disorder. 
Parts  of  this  volume  are  like  tho  further  workings  of  the  author's 
mind  upon  problems  raised  and  discussed  before,  and  to  which 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  returning,  not  to  unsay  what  he  had  said, 
but  to  try  to  say  it  otherwise.  For  instance,  we  have  some  fifty 
pages  in  the  present  volume  on  the  nature  of  consciousness  and 
unconsciousness.  This  discussion,  here  placed  under  the  heading 
"  Mind  as  a  Function  of  the  Organism,''  is  a  resumption  of  an 
exposition  of  the  same  view  in  the  volume  published  in  1877,  where 
it  formed  part  of  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  "  animal 
automatism."  The  restatement  in  the  later  volume  even  re- 
produces the  same  illustration — the  antithesis  of  the  feeling  of 
light  and  the  feeling  of  darkness — which  had  been  employed 
before,  though  this  is  now  reinforced  by  a  second  exemplification, 
drawn  from  the  mathematical  negative,  which  is  not  a  denial  or 
obliteration  of  the  positive,  but  its  other-sidedness. 

But  the  circumstance  that  these  sheets  have  necessarily  wanted 
their  author's  lar  revision  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  their  detached 
and  fragmentary  character.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  Mr.  Lewes's 
plan  and  method  of  working  out  his  ideas,  that  there  should  be  no 
attempt  to  present  a  complete  scheme  of  thought,  or  to  give  his 
volumes  the  form  and  framework  of  a  system  of  philosophy. 
That  he  himself  knew  and  intended  this  we  may  infer  from  the 
title  which  is  common  to  all  the  three  series  of  which  his  work 
consists — Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  The  generality,  not  to  say 
looseness,  of  this  title,  which  Mr.  Lewes  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle's well-known  work,  left  the  author  as  free  and  unconfined  as 
he  could  wish  to  b?.  It  was  open  to  him  to  take  up  or  to  leave 
alone  exactly  as  it  might  suit  him.  He  did  not  on  his  title-page 
undertake  to  exhaust  his  subject,  or  to  connect  one  chapter  with 
another,  or  even  to  be  consistent  with  himself.  By  this  plan 
something,  no  doubt,  is  lost  in  connectedness  of  thought,  in 
thoroughness  of  survey,  and  in  that  testing  process  which  is  sup- 
plied by  reapproaching  our  pet  view  from  ever-new  sides,  and 
look]  g  at  it  again  and  again  in  all  its  possible  relations.  But,  if 
something  is  lost,  more  is  gained  in  the  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  system-making  and  from  the  waste  of  thought  occa- 
sioned by  the  attempt  to  give  subjective  harmony  to  our  know- 
ledge. And,  in  the  present  state  of  psychology,  a,  treatise  which 
thould  aim  at  being  systematic  would  have  to  fill  up  gaps 
between  the  certainties  of  the  science  with  many  conjectural 
or  hypothetical  statements.  Much  of  the  freshness  anil  origi- 
nality of  Mr.  Lewes's  volume  is  owing  to  his  having  adhered  to  the 
line  of  his  own  investigations,  and  not  attempted  an  entire  scheme 
of  mind,  or  a  chart  of  all  the  known  and  unknown  regions  of  the 
human  microcosm.  The  injury  done  by  any  dogmatic  scheme  of 
thought  to  the  thinker  lies  not  so  much  in  any  possible  erroneous- 
SWBjof  a  single  doctrine,  as  in  the  necessity  under  which  he  feels 
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himself  of  trying  every  now  impression  by  its  capacity  for  being 
lilted  into  a  place  in  tlio  tinalterahlo  framework. 

It  must  not  bo  concluded  from  what  is  now  mid  that  Mr. 
Lewes's  present  volumo  is  a  rhapsody  of  unconnected  fragments. 
It  has,  in  nn  eminent  degree,  what  critics  are  fon'd  of  calling  "  the 
higher  unity"  which  springs  from  it'!  being  the  genuine  product 
of  his  own  investigation,  and  not  culled  from  the  books  of  other'. 
Nay  more,  though  thero  is  an  absence  of  system,  there  are  con- 
trolling ideas  which  focus  tho  special  and  partial  lines  of  inquiry. 
Ono  such  governing  conception,  which  is  fundamental  to  Mr. 
Lewes's  psychology,  and  serves  to  combine  his  otherwise  uncon- 
nected discussions,  is  that  of  the  unity  of  all  psychical  processes. 
Ho  is  never  weary  of  insisting  that  parts  of  the  neural  mechanism 
are  analytical  fictions,  and  that  tho  sensorium  is  not  any  ono  fixed 
and  defined  organ  of  tho  central  mass  located  in  the  brain,  but  tho 
ideal  conception  of  a  movable  centre.  It  is  not  the  brain  which 
thinks  and  feels,  but  the  man.  A  feeling  is  the  resultant  of  a  complex 
of  changes  affecting  tho  whole  organism,  changes  in  which  present 
stimulations  are  blended  with  revivals  of  past  stimulations.  Every 
impression  from  an  external  source  gives  its  particular  direction  ; 
this  is  encountered  by  a  variety  of  cross-impressions  pouring  in  in 
a  continuous  stream,  and  blending  into  a  group  or  total  result. 
This  final  issue  is  the  attitude  of  the  orgauism.  The  total  of  such 
attitudes,  the  residual  effects  of  past  stimulations  and  reactions, 
constitutes  the  personality  of  the  man,  is  the  Ego.  As  experiences 
are  multiplied  and  repeated,  and  more  and  more  residua  are  stored 
up,  there  arises  a  co-ordinating  system  which  renders  us  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  immediate  stimulus,  more  and  more 
masters  of  the  external.  It  modifies,  annuls,  or  magnifies  the  im- 
pressions received,  so  that  at  one  moment  we  are  undisturbed  by 
the  roar  of  crowded  streets,  at  another  are  distressed  by  the  buzzing 
of  a  lly.  Parodying  the  words  of  Tennyson,  we  may  .say,  "  I  am 
the  product  of  all  that  I  have  felt." 

The  necessity  for  insisting  upon  this  unity  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
soul  arises  from  the  contrary  practice  which  so  long  prevailed,  and 
still  prevails,  with  both  biologists  and  psychologists.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  five  senses,  one  of  the  oldest  observations  of  a  rude 
physiology? ,  has  not  ceased  to  exercise  an  influence  on  biology ;  and 
though  the  truth  of  the  oneness  of  the  organism  is  admitted,  it  is 
often  forgotten  in  the  working  language  of  biologists.  And  psy- 
chologists, though  they  no  longer  map  out  the  mind  into  a  score 
of  separate  (i  faculties,"  as  used  to  be  the  case  half  a  century  ago, 
still  insist  upon  certain  main  lines  of  demarcation  as  constituting 
generic  differences  among  the  mental  functions.  Herbart,  for- 
example,  than  whom  none  of  the  system-makers  has  more  strongly 
insisted  upon  the  oneness  of  the  primary  element,  or  primitive 
mental  state,  still  makes  sensation,  feeling,  intellect,  and  volition, 
distinct  parts  or  energies  of  mind. 

The  truth  which  Herbart  thus  seized  by  happy  conjecture,  and 
speculatively  only  without  inductive  confirmation,  is  now  arrived 
at  by  physiology  along  the  sure  road  of  experiment  and  observation. 
It  is  in  this  volume  adopted  and  expounded  by  Mr.  Lewes  with  a 
rich  variety  of  evidence,  and  carried  with  thoroughness  into  every 
psychological  problem,  the  investigation  of  which  it  transforms,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  do.  The  contrast  between  intellect  and  feeling- 
seems  obvious  enough,  and  is  well  understood  in  practice  and  in 
speech.  The  psychology  of  the  Greek  schools  was  based  upon  the- 
assumption  of  this  fundamental  antithesis,  which  was  driven  to  an 
extreme  point  in  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  that  the  emotional  soul 
was  subject,  along  with  the  body,  to  decay  and  death,  while  the 
intelligence  might  continue  to  exist  in  a  separate  state.  Such  ant 
hypothesis  of  a  dual  soul  was  very  convenient  for  speculation,  and 
corresponded  roughly  with  a  great  number  of  the  most  common 
phenomena.  But  whenever  philosophers  made  the  attempt  to- 
approach  the  distinction  more  closely,  aud  to  assign  the  specific 
marks  by  which  the  ultimate  facts  of  consciousness  could  be  thus 
classified  under  the  two  heads  of  feeling  and  intelligence,  they 
were  always  baffled  in  the  attempt.  In  Mr.  Lewes's  treatment 
of  life  and  mind  the  distinction  between  thought  and  feeling 
entirely  disappears.  For  many  practical  purposes  he  will  allow 
us  to  continue  to  speak  of  thought  as  if  it  were  something 
wholly  different  from  feeling ;  but  the  ultimate  analysis 
of  the  facts  of  consciousness  reveals  a  series  of  states,  be- 
ginning with  a  stimulation  and  ending  with  a  movement,  each 
state  in  the  series  being  compounded  of  the  same  elements,  the- 
ditference  between  one  state  and  auotner  being  constituted  partly 
by  succession  in  time,  partly  by  the  different  proportions  in  which, 
the  elementary  factors  are  combined.  First  the  sense  organ  re- 
ceives stimulation  from  without;  upon  this  stimulation  the  organ- 
ism reacts,  the  reaction  taking  its  specific  determination  from  the 
organ  stimulated.  A  reflex  of  attention  is  excited,  an  act  of  dis- 
cernment or  consciousness  of  the  difference  of  one  group  of  neural 
units  from  the  others  which  are  present  aud  crossing  each  other 
at  tho  time — and  the  resultant  is  a  sensation.  The  reaction  of  the 
sensitive  organism  is  conditioned  by  the  level  of  tension  of  the 
organism,  aud  by  its  contents  at  the  moment :  these  contents  being: 
all  the  residual  effects  of  experience,  together  with  all  the 
neural  processes  still  in  action  from  past  stimulations.  Every  fresh 
incident  force  which  disturbs  the  existing  balance  of  forces  has  a 
resultant  sensation,  emotion,  or  idea.  This  is  the  series — Sensation, 
Perception,  Thought— which  are  thus  seen  to  be  merely  stages  in 
one  process  of  neural  agitation. 

So  far  Mr.  Lewes's  exposition  follows  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  previous  investigators,  and  especially  by  Professor  Bain  in  his 
work,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will.  At  this  point  comes  in  that 
which  Mr.  Lewes  regards  as  original  in  his  own  view,  and  as 
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necessary  to  complete  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  all  mental 
action.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  volition,  external  act,  or  move- 
ment, is  only  another  point  in  the  same  series  whose  stages  we 
have  traced  above.  Mr.  Lewes  regards  the  presence  of  a  motor 
element  as  necessary  to  every  feeling  whatever.  This  element 
varies,  as  the  other  elements  of  sensibility  do,  in  the  degree  of  its 
energy  ;  it  is  sometimes  dominant,  is  sometimes  only  unconsciously 
present.  Muscle  and  motor  nerves  are  necessary  components  of 
the  mechanism  of  muscular  sensation.  Though  the  ingoing  nerve 
which  innervates  the  centre  is  distinguished  from  the  outgoing,  or 
motor,  nerve,  by  being  called  sensitive,  this  is  only  in  virtue  of  its 
dominant  function.  All  nerve  has  common  properties.  Motor 
discharge  is  only  the  last  stage  in  the  series  which  began  in  im- 
pact, impression,  or  local  excitation,  and  through  all  the  stages  of 
which  one  and  the  same  sentient  organism  has  been  employed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  view  of 
mental  association,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Lewes,  the  central  ope- 
ration between  impression  from  without,  with  which  the  series 
commences,  and  motor  discharge,  with  which  the  succession  ter- 
minates, is  intended  to  be  resolved  into  the  same  elements  of 
neuro-muscular  action  and  reaction  of  which  all  the  other  stages 
of  the  series  are  composed.  The  facts  designated  by  the  terms 
Sense,  Intelligence,  Volition,  are  taken  as  different  modes  of  mani- 
festation of  one  and  the  same  sentient  organism,  in  each  of  which 
as  found  the  triple  process  of  stimulation,  grouping,  and  motor- 
impulse.  It  is  in  the  reduction  of  intelligence  to  a  mode  of  sensi- 
bility that  lies  the  strength,  and  also  the  novelty,  of  the  ex- 
position as  given  by  Mr.  Lewes.  All  past  philosophy  has  assumed 
as  fundamental  the  antithesis  between  thought  and  the  sensational 
and  emotional  states  of  the  soul.  The  first  breach  in  the  prevalent 
helief  was,  indeed,  made  centuries  ago  by  the  Nominalist  logic, 
which  cleared  away  the  mist  that  had  gathered  round  general 
terms  by  discovering  these  to  be  but  shorthand  marks  for  the 
purpose  of  recollecting,  and  speaking  about,  an  indefinite  number 
of  individual  things  which  resembled  each  other.  Mr.  Mill  has, 
la  our  day  and  country,  the  credit  of  having  applied  this  nominal- 
ism in  a  thoroughgoing  way  to  the  mystery  of  reasoning.  All 
reasoning  Mill  declared  to  be  from  particulars  to  particulars ;  from 
the  cases  known  to  us  to  other  cases  unknown,  passing  through  a 
universal,  not  as  a  part  of  the  process,  but  as  an  abridged  sign  of 
the  process  of  inference.  The  universal  was  not  essential  to  the  in- 
ference, but  was  only  a  sign  that  it  was  being  made.  But  this  doc- 
trine, as  stated  by  Mill,  was  a  mere  logical  position :  it  rested  on 
no  foundation  except  that  of  its  simplicity  and  clearness.  No 
proof  was,  or  could  be,  given  of  it ;  it  was  as  if  Mill  had  drawn 
it  from  his  own  inner  consciousness. 

The  same  phenomena  of  inference  are  approached  by  Mr.  Lewes 
from  another  side,  the  physiological.  What  in  nominalist  logic 
was  merely  an  opinion  recommending  itself  by  its  simplicity  is 
now  shown  to  us  as  a  physical  fact.  The  sentient  tremors  are  the 
only  units  of  the  psychical  substance.  As  the  sentient  organism 
in  virtue  of  its  constitution  can  never  be  wholly  passive,  it  cannot 
receive  an  impression  without  reacting.  Each  impression  received 
combines  with  the  residue  of  preceding  impressions,  and  the 
groups  thus  formed  constitute  first  sensations,  then  perceptions, 
then  judgments.  Or  rather  perception  is  a  judgment,  and  every 
judgment  is  inference.  Intelligence  is  the  sum  of  the  nervous 
adjustments  which  determine  the  secondary  nervous  adjustments 
on  which  actions  depend ;  or,  in  terms  of  psychology,  intelligence 
is  the  sum  of  organized  experiences  which  determine  conduct. 
The  differentiation  of  intelligence  from  sense  is  the  result  of  an 
ever-increasing  complexity  of  the  organism  and  its  experiences. 
In  the  simple  organisms  the  two  are  one,  and  motion  follows  on 
direct  stimulation.  As  organisms  rise  in  the  scale  of  complexity, 
direct  stimulations  become  compounded  with  conceptions  formed 
out  of  the  residua  of  previous  direct  stimulations.  Ideas  are 
formed  which  are  representative  of  sensations.  Intelligence  is 
only  the  most  comprehensive  expression  for  the  total  of  very  nume- 
rous concrete  processes.  By  thus  classing  the  phenomena  of  in- 
telligence under  the  general  head  of  feeling,  we  restore  the  unity 
of  mental  phenomena,  which  had  been  put  out  of  sight  by  the 
traditional  dualism  of  current  metaphysics. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  thorough  than  this  explanation  of 
the  whole  circuit  of  mental  processes.  Nor  is  Mr.  Lewes's  expo- 
sition to  be  set  aside  by  saying  that  it  is  physiological  and  not 
psychological.  He  offers  it  as  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  commonly  called  phenomena  of  mind.  But 
names  do  not  make  things.  If  neural  tremors  are  the  only 
psychical  units,  and  all  the  operations  of  intelligence  are  only 
groupings  and  co-ordinations  of  these  units,  then  the  mental 
mystery  is  entirely  resolved  into  a  physical  series  of  facts,  obscure 
indeed,  but  still  capable  of  experimental  verification. 

But  if  this  satisfactory  result  has  been  arrived  at,  we  must  ask 
why  does  Mr.  Lewes  impair  the  complete  triumph  of  physiology 
by  keeping  up  the  old  nomenclature  derived  from  the  hypothesis 
of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  substance  called  mind  ?  To 
continue  to  speak  of  "  mind "  and  "  soul,"  of  mental  and 
psychical,  as  Mr.  Lewes  does,  is  only  to  perpetuate  the 
exploded  dualism  of  an  obsolete  metaphysics.  One  of  his  most 
daring  appropriations  of  the  old  style  to  express  something  quite 
different  from  its  original  meaning  is  in  his  use  of  the  word  logic. 
Mr.  Lewes  speaks  habitually  of  the  "logic  of  feeling/'  He  jus- 
tifies this  violent  association  of  two  opposites  in  one  phrase  by  an 
etymology  which  is  false,  and  by  the  expression  "  logic  of  events," 
which,  whoever  first  coined  it,  has  got  itself  adopted  iu  common 
parlance.    "  Logic  "  is  not  "  derived  "  from  legem,  to  bind  to- 


gether, and  "logic  of  events"  is  a  highly-strained  metaphor,  permis- 
sible indeed  in  rhetorical  writing,  but  still  a  metaphor,  and  not 
therefore  qualified  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  scientific  system  and 
to  justify  the  identification  of  what  in  the  superseded  psychology 
were  the  opposite  poles  of  mind — thought  and  emotion.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Lewes  help  his  new  terminology  by  telling  us  that  "  in  the 
language  of  the  schools  a  judgment  is  said  to  have  three  terms, 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula."  It  is  true  that  "  term  "  is  used  by 
newspaper  writers  to  mean  no  more  than  "  word."  But  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  a  single  scholastic  logician  who  had  so 
far  forgotten  his  Latin  as  to  speak  of  the  copula  as  a  "  term,"  and 
not  to  remember  that  "  term  "  {terminus)  is  only  applicable  to  the 
two  ends  of  a  longitudinal  series.  It  would  not  be  becoming  to 
insist  upon  such  ininutise  of  expression  if  they  had  the  appearance 
of  being  mere  lapses  of  attention.  But  they  are  not  so.  This 
new  use  of  "  logic  "  is  deliberately  intended  by  the  author,  if  not 
to  substantiate,  at  least  to  cover  and  recommend,  his  position  that 
the  process  of  grouping  by  which  two  judgments  are  integrated  in 
one  conclusion  is  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  present  and 
past  impressions  are  integrated  in  one  sensation.  As  this  unity 
of  all  psychical  phenomena  is  the  special  doctrine  of  the  modern 
science  of  mind,  the  discovery  in  virtue  of  which  it  can  claim  to 
have  revolutionized  psychology,  it  would  surely  have  been  better 
to  have  signalized  it  by  an  appropriate  nomenclature,  instead  of 
letting  it  pass  under  names  indissolubly  associated  with  the  old 
dual  system  in  which  thought  was  made  the  antithesis  of  feel- 
ing, the  very  system  against  which  Mr.  Lewes's  whole  book 
is  a  protest. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  in  connexion  with  the 
main  thesis  of  the  third  and  fourth  Problems,  there  are  many  sub- 
ordinate discussions  in  which  Mr.  Lewes's  abounding  knowledge 
and  fertility  of  illustration  are  shown  at  their  best,  and  which 
make  the  present  volume,  in  spite  of  a  certain  want  of  method  and 
arrangement,  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  read  in  his  whole 
series  of  "  Problems."  Such  is  the  thorough  investigation  of  the 
theories  of  the  Muscular  sense;  and,  again,  the  chapter  in  which  he 
assigns  the  distinctive  marks  of  sensation  as  produced  by  objective 
stimulation,  and  the  reinstatement  of  that  sensation  after  the 
object  has  been  removed,  a  state  for  which  he  proposes  the  name 
of  "  after-sensation."  Double  sensation  is  illustrated  by  a  collec- 
tion of  cases  either  supplied  by  the  author's  own  experience  or 
drawn  from  foreign  medical  journals  little  known  in  this  country. 
The  chapter  on  Images,  in  which  the  resemblance  between  sen- 
sation and  image  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  fact  brought  out  that  the 
organic  conditions  of  production  are  the  same  in  both,  may  be 
cited  as  instancing  what  was  said  above,  that  this  volume,  amid 
seeming  disorder,  possesses  a  higher  unity  obtained  by  its  con- 
stantly impressing  the  continuity  and  uniformity  of  all  psychical 
phenomena. 


WAIT  A  YEAR.* 

WHEN  we  have  said  that  Wait  a  Year  is  a  novel  which 
cannot  by  any  chance  do  any  one  any  harm,  we  have,  we 
fear,  exhausted  all  the  praise  that  we  can  honestly  bestow.  One 
of  the  characters  to  which  the  author  introduces  us  begins,  as  we 
read,  under  the  influence  of  the  life  on  the  Riviera,  to  drift  from 
his  moorings,  to  think  lightly  of  the  obligations  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
forget  the  parental  instructions,  to  frequent  Sunday  receptions,  and 
to  indulge  in  other  laxities.  Whether  among  these  laxities  he 
took  to  novel-reading  we  are  not  told,  but  we  hold  it  by  no  means 
impossible.  He  might,  however,  with  a  safe  conscience  have  read 
Wait  a  Year  on  any  Sabbath  in  the  year.  It  is  a  book  that  we 
could  honestly  recommend  for  mothers'  meetings,  and  for  reading 
aloud  to  a  sewing-class  in  a  young  ladies'  selectest  of  schools.  It 
is  moral  from  first  to  last.  Its  high  tone  is  not  once  marred  by 
any  ill-timed  levityr.  It  can  be  read  not  only  without  a  smile,  but 
even  without  the  slightest  temptation  to  mirth.  It  is  as  good  as 
a  sermon — and  as  bad  too.  The  lesson  that  it  teaches  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  lead  young  people  in  the  path  of  virtue,  if  only 
they  can  keep  awake.  The  heroine  is  laborious,  meek,  and 
patient.  She  bears  her  trials  with  admirable  fortitude,  and 
she  is  rewarded  by  marrying  a  man  who  has  6,ooo/.  a  year, 
is  the  owner  of  an  abbey,  and  moreover  a  Rector  with  a 
good  living  and  sound  evangelical  views.  She  has  a  younger 
sister,  who,  though  pretty  enough,  is  idle,  vain,  and  impatient, 
and  therefore  is  very  properly  left  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume  without  the  most  distant  prospect  of  even  a  curate 
for  her  husband.  There  is  a  brother,  the  foolish  and  weak 
young  man  who  frequents  Sabbath  receptions,  and  is  led  astray  by 
the  sinners  at  Nice.  He  dies  of  the  effects  of  an  attempt  that  he 
made  on  his  own  life,  after  losing  his  money  in  the  gambling 
saloons  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  might  have  recovered  from  the 
wound  that  he  had  given  himself,  but  the  poison  of  remorse  con- 
sumed the  little  strength  obtained  by  judicious  nursing.  On  the 
other  side  there  certainly  is  a  set-off  in  the  fact  that  the  heroine's 
rival — a  young  lady  by  no  means  so  good  as  she  ought  to  be — 
marries  a  man  who  has  also  6,oco/.  a  year.  This  is,  at  first  sight, 
somewhat  discouraging  for  virtue  ;  but  the  reader  is  comforted  by 
reflecting  that  her  husband  had  neither  a  rectory  nor  an  abbey, 
was  not  sensible  or  refined,  but  was  merely  a  nouveau-riche  who  had 
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niftdo  n  largo  fortune  in  trade,  and  desired  to  dazzle  hie  less  for- 
tunate neighbours.  However,  it  might  huvo  boon  more  prudent 
bid  not  the  author  given  him  exactly  tho  same  number  of  thou- 
sands a  year  as  she-  gave  to  tho  virtuous  hero.  Wo  onco  used  to 
find  that  tho  wealthy  men  in  stories  hail  all  alike  just  io,ooo/.  a 
year.  Are  heroes  coming  down  in  tho  world,  or  1ms  there  been  a 
general  tall  iu  values P  Is  virtue  more  easily  satislied,  or  will 
money  buy  more  P 

It  is  time,  howover,  for  us  to  turn  from  these  general  reflections 
and  introduco  our  readers  to  our  admirable  heroine.  When  wo 
first  make  her  acquaintance  it  is  at  her  father's  breakfast-table 
in  Hillesden  Rectory,  lie,  good  man,  was  chinning  his  second 
egg.  Let  not  tho  hasty  reader  draw  rash  conclusions  as  to  the 
robust  state  of  tho  Hector's  health.  He  took,  indeed,  two  eggs 
to  his  breakfast ;  but  this  fact,  we  believe,  is  only  mentioned  to 
give  an  air  of  life  and  reality  to  the  scene.  In  like  manner,  wo 
have  the  Rector's  wife  placidly  sipping  her  tea,  and  then  we  come 
to  the  point  when  the  Hector  put  aside  his  empty  cup,  cut  open 
tho  cover  of  a  letter  which  he  received,  and  rend  it  with  satis- 
faction. He  was  not  equally  well  pleased  by  another  letter  which 
was  brought  by  the  same  post.  From  it  he  learnt  that  the  patron 
of  the  living,  the  Rev.  Warren  Sinclair,  called  upon  him  to  resign  it, 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  on  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented to  it  twelve  years  before.  This  is,  the  reader  will  admit, 
a  discouraging  introduction  to  a  man  whom  we  in  a  moment 
recognize  as  the  good  hero.  That  he  should  wish  to  turn  a 
virtuous  priest  out  of  a  comfortable  living,  in  which  he  had  faith- 
fully done  his  duty,  was  anything  but  heroic  or  even  clerical. 
But  Mr.  Sinclair  was  acting  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty, 
as  he  clearly  saw  when,  by  great  good  luck  for  his  moral 
character,  he  tumbled  into  a  crevasse  on  a  glacier  near  Cha- 
mounix.  He  had  hitherto  lived  the  life  of  a  rich  bachelor, 
•who  was  rendered  too  popular  by  the  dinners  served  up  by 
his  first-rate  cook.  Nevertheless,  ho  had  "  the  better  qualific- 
tion  {sic)  of  being  honestly  desirous  to  act  up  to  his  conscience, 
notwithstanding  the  lious  in  his  path."  He  was  a  tender-hearted 
and  a  benevolent  man,  but  up  to  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  had  known 
nothing  of  those  softer  emotions,"  which,"  in  the  author's  words, 
"  by  adding  the  gentler  qualities  to  mental  power,  often  give  the 
fleuron  of  beauty  to  manly  strength."  He  had,  however,  spent  a 
winter  at  Cannes,  and  there  he  had  met  a  beauty  of  a  very 
dangerous  sort.  Helen  Lestocq  had  a  radiant  beauty  which  is  at  J 
one  time  described  as  being  a  little  Juno-like  in  character,  and  at  j 
another  time  as  being  imperial  in  its  undimmed  splendour.  Tho 
hlue  eyes  were  brilliant,  sparkling,  lustrous,  and  laughing.  They  i 
won  the  heart  of  the  rich  clerical  bachelor,  and,  as  she  was  poor  \ 
and  worldly,  he  was  at  once  accepted.  The  reader,  however,  is 
not  greatly  disturbed  by  this  engagement,  which  is  formed  almost 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  story.  He  has  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mona  Moreton,  the  real  and  undoubted  heroine, 
though  the  hero  has  not,  and  he  has  already-  seen,  with  that  quick 
glance  in  which  the  practised  novel-reader  far  surpasses  the  most 
match-making  of  mothers,  that,  in  spite  of  engagements,  it  is  she, 
and  not  Helen,  who  is  to  marry  the  virtuous  but  misguided  Mr. 
Sinclair.  Scarcely  had  the  engagement  been  made  when  the  lover, 
on  hearing  a  sermon,  is  suddenly  struck  with  remorse  at  the  idle 
life  he  had  hitherto  led.  He  sees  that  it  is  his  duty  to  begin  to  work, 
and  therefore  he  gives  Mr.  Moreton  notice  to  quit.  Some  time  after  ho 
had  escaped  from  the  crevasse,  he  owned  that  he  "  had  been 
•brought  up  to  value  what  may  best  be  expressed  by  the  word 
'  externalisin' — that  is,  I  was  disposed,"  he  said,  "  to  give  an  exag- 
gerated attention  to  the  trappings  and  framework  of  religion." 
This  disposition,  no  doubt,  had  greatly  influenced  him  when  he 
resolved  to  displace  Mr.  Moreton,  who  belonged  to  the  opposite 
party  in  the  Church.  Having  made  his  resolution  to  devote  him- 
self to  parish  work,  he  wrote  to  inform  the  worldly  Helen.  When 
she  received  the  letter  "  she  was  presiding  over  her  mother's  break- 
fast " ;  in  other  words,  she  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  coffeepot 
or  a  teapot,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  milk-jug,  and  a  sugar-basin  in 
front  of  her.  "  If  the  purport  of  these  few  lines,"  the  fond  lover 
-had  written,  "  takes  you  entirely  by  surprise,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
reflect  upon  myself/'  &c.  The  lady  was  indeed  taken  by  surprise. 
Passionate  anger  glittered  in  her  eyes,  which,  if  bright  as  steel, 
were  now  as  hard,  and  she  tore  the  paper  in  two.  Her  mother 
prevailed  on  her  not  to  give  up  Mr.  Sinclair  altogether ;  but  she 
resolved  to  show  her  displeasure  by  leaving  his  letter  unanswered. 
At  last,  when  he  came  to  see  her,  she  assured  him  that  she  must 
wait  a  year — hence  the  title  of  the  story — before  sho  would  declare 
her  intentions.  For  a  whole  twelvemonth  he  was  not  to  see  her, 
or  even  to  write  to  her. 

Meanwhile  the  good  Mr.  Moreton  suddenly  died,  leaving  his 
"widow  and  children  but  very  ill  provided  for.  The  heroine  became 
a  daily  governess.  The  hero  meanwhile  had  had  his  tumblo  into 
the  glacier,  aud  had,  not  unnaturally,  been  for  a  time  affected  by 
"  cerebral  agitation."  During  his  recovery  "  a  great  revolution  was 
going  on  in  his  mind;  not  only  the  hinges  on  which  it  turned,  but 
the  very  foundations  of  principles  he  before  considered  solid  were 
changed  or  changing."  What  it  is,  by  the  way,  that  turned  on  the 
hinges  is  not  so  clear  as  we  could  desire.  It  may  have  been  the 
revolution,  or  it  may  have  been  the  mind.  Moreover,  when  the 
very  foundations  are  changed,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
importance  what  happened  to  a  pair  of  hinges.  The  result,  how- 
ever, of  the  change  of  foundations  and  hinges  was  that,  as  soon  as 
he  was  strong  enough,  he  set  off  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
living.  There  he  meets  the  heroine,  who  from  hard  work,  anxiety, 
and  the  peevishness  of  her  mother  and  sister,  had  got  into  a  very 


Bad  slato.  She  even  faints  in  church  during  tho  s;rvico,  and  it 
canied  into  tho  vestry.  Tho  Rector,  when  he  entered,  "approached 
at  onco,  without  waiting  to  remove  his  canonicals."  This  most  un- 
oleriual,  but  lover-like  ardour  on  his  part,  tills  the  mind  of  thu 
reader  with  tho  fullest  convictions  as  to  his  own  sagacity,  in  pro- 
phesying at  the  beginning  of  the  story  that  they  were  made  for 
each  other.  Another  day  sho  is  caught  in  a  storm,  and  lakes 
refuge  in  tho  cottage  of  an  old  woman,  who  is  Confined  to  her  bed 
by  nn  attack  of  rheumatism.  The  Rector  comes  in,  and  insists  on 
using  tho  old  woman's  whole  store  of  wood  in  lighting  a  firo  to 
warm  the  heroine.  He  writes  a  note  for  his  brougham  to  be  sent, 
and  asks  her  whether  there  is  anything  else  which  ho  should 
order.  Thereupon  follows  a  short  dialogue  which  at  onco  shows 
her  amiability  and  his  affahility,  and  at  tho  same  time  alfords  a 
fair  specimen  of  tho  author's  stylo  of  writing: — 

"  Anything  else,"  lie  said,  after  reading  what  lie  had  written. 

"  We"  have  burnt  nil  lier  wood,  every  bit  of  it;  there  will  be  none  left  to 
boil  her  kettle  to-morrow  morning." 

Mr.  Sinclair  smiled,  and  added,  "Send  a  basket  of  wood,  and  charge  tho 
coachman  to  keep  it  dry." 

"  Small  wood  also  to  light  the  fire,"  continued  Mona  ;  "  a  faggot  would 
be  difficult  to  transport." 

"You  know  how  to  think  for  others,"  he  observed,  approvingly.  "So 
whilst  I  am  gone  bo  kind  enough  to  make  a  list  of  the  dilapidations  we  have 
made  of  Mrs^  Horwood's  stoi  cs,  and  also  of  such  articles  as  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  her.  We  have  been  housed  and  refreshed,  and  will  pay  the 
scot." 

It  must  not  bo  for  one  moment  supposed  from  this  conversation 
that  the  Rector  was  always  a  mau  of  many  words.  He  could  bo 
brief  enough  when  the  occasion  arose.  Thus  we  read  that  he  was 
one  day  sitting  iu  his  study  when  the  maid-servant  announced  that 
Mr.  Edward  Moreton  had  come  to  see  him.  "  '  Show  him  into  tho 
drawing-room,'  was  the  laconic  reply."  Having  thus  guarded 
the  good  man  from  any  groundless  reflection  that  might  be  made 
on  his  character,  we  must  return  to  the  heroine.  She  is 
eDgaged  before  long  by  the  Rector's  sister  as  governess  to  her 
daughter,  and  accompanies  them  to  the  Riviera.  There  among 
the  gay  idlers  of  Nice,  who,  oblivious  of  dust  or  damage, 
trailed  their  long  skirts  over  the  gravelled  walks,  in  the 
midst  of  feathers  and  silken  sheen  she  meets  her  rival.  She  dis- 
covers that  this  bad  woman  is  so  forgetful  of  the  good  man 
to  whom  she  is  engaged,  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  flighty 
half-brother.  "  Marriage,"  says  our  author,  "  comes  next  to  death 
in  the  seriousness  of  its  character,  and  to  err  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife  is  misery,  the  die  thrown  being  irremediable  in  its  results." 
However,  tho  bad  Helen  cared  nothing  about  the  irremediable- 
ness  of  the  throw  of  a  die,  and,  rather  than  marry  a  poor  man,  was 
piepared  to  hold  Mr.  Sinclair  to  his  engagement.  The  unhappy 
Rector,  true  to  his  promise,  though  he  had  long  repented  of  it, 
goes  so  far  as  even  to  write  to  an  upholsterer  in  London  about 
furnishing  his  rectory  for  the  reception  of  his  bride.  By  the  greatest 
good  luck,  however,  he  and  the  good  heroine,  a  very  short  time 
before  the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage,  both  get  nearly  burnt  to 
death  in  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in  a  Swiss  hotel.  He  is  wounded, 
aud  she  raves.  In  her  delirium  she  lets  out  some  secrets  of  im- 
portance. At  the  same  time,  the  half-brother  arrives.  Time  has 
been  gained,  and  the  ill-fated  engagement  is  soon  broken  through. 
Before  long  the  heroine  leaves  off  raving,  and  coming  back  to  her 
senses  finds  that  the  hero  is  free  to  offer  her  his  hand.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  where 
they  are  happily  married.  A  year  later  the  bad  heroine  also 
repairs  to  the  sn.me  Embassy,  and  is  likewise  married  ;  but,  we 
undertake  to  say,  by  no  means  happily.  However,  the  story  is 
brought  to  a  very  creditable  conclusion,  seeing  that  each  of  the 
brides  has,  as  we  have  said,  a  husband  who  is  worth  6,oooJ.  a  year. 


ITALY  AND  HER  INVADERS." 

ENGLISH  historians  have  given  singularly  little  attention  to 
that  interesting  and  difficult  period  which  lies  between  Con- 
stantine  and  Charlemagne,  the  period  of  the  death  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire  and  civilization,  and  the  birth  of  the  new  nations 
of  modern  Europe.  It  is  a  century  since  Gibbon  dealt  with  it  in 
a  way  which  might  have  been  expected  to  stimulate  many  others 
to  take  up  and  work  out  iu  their  details  those  great  movements 
which  he  sketched  in  outlines.  Yet  while  since  his  time  Germany 
has  done  much,  and  France  something,  English  scholars  have 
scarcely  touched  a  subject  full  of  life,  variety,  and  novelty.  Per- 
haps they  may  have  feared  comparison  with  a  predecessor  whom 
they  could  not  hope  to  rival,  or  may  have  thought  he  had  left 
little  to  be  said  that  could  charm  the  general  public  for  whom, 
rather  than  for  tho  limited  circle  of  scholars,  English  historians 
are  sometimes  accused  of  chiefly  writing.  If  this  has  been  their 
notion,  it  is  an  ill-grounded  one.  Gibbon,  full  and  splendid  as 
his  treatment  of  these  centuries  is,  has  by  no  means  exhausted 
them.  Many  new  sources  of  information  have  been  opened  up 
since  his  time ;  and  the  topics  he  handled  are  capable  of  being 
set  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  which  he  threw  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Hodgkm's  hook  is  an  excellent  proof  of  this,  and  an  en- 
couraging testimony  to  the  growing  interest  which  English  students 
are  now  beginning  to  take  in  the  borderland  of  ancient  and  modern 
history.    It  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  Gibbon,  but  it  is  not  in 
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the  least  like  Gibbon  in  manner  or  style,  and  even  in  substance  is 
less  like  him  than  any  one  who  knows  how  thoroughly  Gibbon 
worked  up  his  materials  could  have  expected.  The  idea  of  the 
took  is  to  describe  the  process  by  which  the  old  government  and 
civilization  of  Italy  were  destroyed,  and  the  foundations  laid  for 
the  new  development  of  her  mediaeval  life.  This  Mr.  Hodgkin 
proposes  to  do  by  writing  the  history,  not  only  of  the  Italians  from 
the  time  when  the  first  Northern  invaders  appeared  among  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  but  also  of  each  tribe  of  those 
invaders — West  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  East  Goths,  Lombards. 
In  the  two  volumes  that  lie  before  us  he  has  completed  the  first 
half  of  his  task,  having  carried  the  narrative  down  to  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  in  476  A.D.,  and  the  rule  of  Odoacer,  which 
followed.  The  conception  is  a  tine  one,  worthy  of  the  long  and 
serious  study  which  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  evidently  given  to  it.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out,  not  only  because  the  data 
for  many  parts  of  the  subject  are  very  meagre,  but  also  because  the 
state  and  fortunes  of  Italy  are  so  intermixed  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  her  historian  is  inevitably  drawn 
into  a  general  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  time.  Mr.  Hodgkin 
has  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  difficulty.  Ho  has 
been  driven  to  depart  pretty  widely  from  his  original 
scheme,  and  has  really  given  us  not  so  much  a  history 
of  Italy  and  the  Teutonic  nations  that  invaded  her,  as 
a  series  of  pictures  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  They 
are  no  doubt  connected  by  a  thread  of  narrative,  but  they  con- 
stitute not  so  much  a  regular  history  as  a  group  of  studies, 
some  descriptive,  some  philosophical,  on  the  great  men  and  great 
movements  of  the  time.  First  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  dynasty 
of  Valentinian  I. ;  then  an  account  of  the  early  wanderings  of  the 
Goths  and  of  their  great  invasion  of  Thrace  ;  then  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.,  followed  by  an  abstract  of  the 
Notitia  Imperii ;  then  a  very  detailed  history  of  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  in  which  the  careers  of  Stilicho  and  Alaric  are  vigor- 
ously handled.  On  the  death  of  Honorius,  the  fortunes  of  his 
sister  Galla  Placidia  are  made  the  centre  of  the  narrative,  which 
digresses  into  a  series  of  notes  on  the  buildings  and  legends  of 
Ravenna.  The  second  volume  opens  witli  a  sketch  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Huns,  followed  by  a  very  detailed  account,  taken 
from  Priscus,  of  the  famous  embassy  of  Maximin  and  Priscus  to 
the  Court  of  Attila,  and  a  description  of  Attila's  invasions  of  Gaul 
and  Northern  Italy.  From  Huus  we  are  led  to  Vandals  ;  but  this 
tribe,  for  whose  earlier  career  there  remain  indeed  hardly  any 
trustworthy  data,  is  treated  in  a  rather  summary  way.  Next 
comes  a  long  and  characteristic  digression  upon  the  lifo  and  writ- 
ings of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Mr.  Hodgkin  justifies  the  eighty 
pages  which  he  expends  on  the  literary  bishop  by  remarking  that 
his  correspondence  is  our  best  authority  for  the  inner  life,  social 
and  intellectual,  of  the  period.  We  so  far  accept  the  justification 
as  to  admit  the  value  of  the  matter  which  this  digression  gives  us, 
but  though  the  book  gains  in  interest,  it  suffers  in  consecutiveness. 
Four  chapters  are  then  given  to  the  last  eight  Emperor3  of  the 
West,  another  to  Odoacer,  and  a  concluding  one  to  an  inquiry 
into  and  reflections  on  the  causes  which  produced  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  book  is  not  only  illustrated  by  coloured  engravings  of  some 
of  the  Ravenna  mosaics  ;  but  admirably  equipped  with  a  series  of 
maps  showing  the  political  changes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries, and  endeavouring  to  localize  the  original  seats  of  the  barba- 
rian tribes.  There  is  perhaps  no  point  in  which  our  new  books  of 
history  show  so  decided  an  improvement  on  those  of  the  last 
century  as  in  the  number  and  execution  of  the  maps  they  contain. 

Besides  the  disproportionate  length  of  its  digressions,  the 
plan  of  the  treatise  is  defective  in  not  keeping  clearly  enough 
before  the  reader  the  general  succession  of  events  through 
the  Roman  world,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Empire.  Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Hodgkin  gives  us  a  reference 
to  the  wars,  the  palace  intrigues,  and  the  violent  ecclesiastical 
struggles  which  threatened  or  distracted  the  Court  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  from  his  pages  a  connected 
view  of  the  march  of  events  in  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Nor  does 
he  tell  us  nearly  enough  about  Italy  and  her  inhabitants.  The 
materials  are  no  doubt  scanty  ;  yet  by  putting  together  all  that 
exist  some  more  detailed  picture  might  surely  have  been  presented 
of  the  economic  and  social,  as  well  as  the  political  condition,  of  the 
Italian  population.  Especially  ought  ho  to  have  dwelt  more  fully 
on  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  time.  He  knows  of  course 
how  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  building  up  their  power,  how 
paganism  was  vanishing,  how  a  new  religious  world  was  coming 
into  being,  but  he  seldom  refers  to  such  matters,  and  refers  even 
to  Pope  Loo  the  Great  only  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the 
invasion  of  Attila.  Even  for  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
he  has  not  used  all  the  books  which  one  might  have  expected  to  see 
referred  to.  To  take  one  instance  only,  Balm's  admirable  treatise 
on  "  The  Kings  of  the  Germans  "  is  not,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
once  quoted  by  him.  And  consequently  the  notices  of  the 
government,  laws,  and  organization  of  the  German  invaders 
are  meagre  and  unsatisfying. 

Bespite  these  and  some  smaller  blemishes  (such  as  the  use 
of  modern  local  names  in  a  way  likely  to  perplex  the  ordi- 
nary reader),  the  book  is  one  of  great  and  uncommon  merits, 
worthy  both  of  the  long  labour  which  has  evidently  been 
spent  on  it,  and  of  the  University  which  has  published  it 
for  an  author  who,  as  he  tells  us  iu  tho  preface,  is  not  himself 
an  Oxford  man.  There  is  a  freshness  and  heartiness  about  it 
which  makes  it  pleasant  reading  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 


The  author  has  lived  so  long  among  the  men  of  whom  he  writes 
that  they  have  become  quite  real  and  living  to  him,  and  his  interest 
communicates  itself  to  his  readers.  Now  and  then  he  gives  us  an 
admirably  forcible  and  vivid  study,  whether  of  a  man's  character, 
or  of  a  particular  event.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  description  of 
the  great  battle  at  the  River  Frigidus  (between  Trieste  and  Lay- 
bach  )  by  which  Theodosius  won  Italy,  a  description  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  written  on  the  spot.  His  style  is 
always  simple,  lively,  graphic ;  and  if  his  treatment,  and  the  re- 
flections or  illustrations  which  he  throws  in,  become  occasionally 
somewhat  more  familiar  than  the  last  generation  would  have 
thought  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  history,  this  is,  after  all, 
an  error  on  the  right  side,  an  error  which  one  is  disposed  to  praise 
when  the  subject  is  so  remote  and  little  known  that  a  dry  and 
pragmatic  handling  of  it  is  more  than  usually  certain  to  repel  most 
people.  The  poetical  and  dramatic  aspect  of  history  is  always 
present  to  his  mind,  yet  he  avoids  the  common  faults  of  those 
who  make  history  popular  by  dramatizing  it;  he  is  neither  in- 
accurate in  details  nor  rhetorical  in  language.  He  has  a  real  gift 
for  telling  a  story,  never  missing  those  little  touches  in  which  the 
effect  of  a  story  lies,  and  can  bring  out  the  humour  of  a  situation  in 
a  way  which  is  all  the  better  because  it  is  quiet.  Such  faults  as  the 
book  has — and  the  defective  construction  is  the  chief  of  these — seem 
to  us  to  be  faults  of  inexperience  ;  while  the  merits  are  great  and 
genuine,  likely  to  ripen  with  further  study  and  the  practice  of  com- 
position. From  one  frequent  defect  of  a  new  writer  he  is  free. 
He  has  not  taken  up  this  subject  in  ignorance  of  history  before 
and  history  after,  but  shows  by  his  illustrations  and  parallels — 
far-fetched  as  we  may  sometimes  think  them — that  he  has  been  an 
earnest  student  of  history  as  a  whole. 

The  book  covers  so  wide  a  Held  that  one  cannot  do  more  than 
indicate  two  or  three  of  the  points  in  which  its  views  are  likely  to 
be  most  serviceable  to  the  general  reader.  In  the  first  place,  it 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  Teutonization,  so  to  speak,  which  was 
going  on  in  the  armies  of  the  Roman  Empire  concurrently  with 
the  decline  of  the  native  population,  and  the  steps  by  which  the 
military  leaders,  from  the  time  of  Stilicho  onwards,  stepped  into 
the  place  of  the  emperors,  and  made  the  nominal  sovereign  little 
better  than  a  puppet  in  their  hands.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
(though  our  author,  touching  so  slightly  on  the  Eastern  Empire, 
is  not  led  to  discuss  it)  that  the  symptoms  of  the  same  process 
which  appeared  at  Constantinople  cease  after  a  time,  and  ultimately 
leave  the  Eastern  Empire  defended  by  a  national  army  under 
national  leaders.  Secondly,  Mr.  Hodgkin  grasps  adequately  and 
explains  fully  the  cardinal  fact  that,  when  the  Western  Empire 
came  to  its  end  in  a.d.  476,  nobody  living  at  the  time  realized  that 
it  had  done  so  or  regarded  that  year  as  forming  an  era.  There  had 
been  so  many  interregna  in  Italy,  the  emperor  himself,  exalted  as 
his  place  remained,  had  come  to  be  practically  so  unimportant, 
the  notion  of  the  continuity  of  the  Empire  was  so  completely 
maintained  by  the  existence  of  a  Eoniau  monarch  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  it  did  not  occur  to  people  that  the  cessation 
of  the  Imperial  title  at  Rome  made  any  considerable  differ- 
ence. No  doubt  the  strange  condition  into  which  the  outlying 
provinces,  like  Gaul  and  Spain,  had  fallen,  contributed  to  this. 
No  one  ceased  to  consider  them  Roman,  though  in  point  of  fact 
they  ceased  to  send  taxes  to  the  capital  or  receive  governors  from 
her.  Just  so,  no  one  was  startled  by  the  inconsistency  of  an 
Empire  surviving  in  Italy  without  a  resident  emperor.  The  time 
was  out  of  joint  altogether,  facts  and  theory  not  agreeing  with  one 
another,  but  having  got  into  this  disagreement  so  gradually  that 
no  one  could  quite  tell  how  the  change  had  come,  nor  what  was 
its  significance.  If  the  interruption  of  the  Imperial  succession 
in  Italy  had  coincided  with  such  a  great  event  as  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  Alaric,  people  would  have  felt  its  importance.  But 
it  coincided  with  nothing  more  than  the  rise  into  predominance 
of  one  general  in  the  Imperial  service,  the  Herulian  Odoacer,  and 
the  fall  of  another,  the  lllyrian  Orestes.  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  illus- 
trated this  well  in  a  passage  we  may  quote : — 

Looking  back  as  we  now  do  over  an  interval  of  fourteen  centuries  at 
Odovakar's  position  in  history,  we  find  it  impossible  to  assign  him  a  place 
exclusively  in  the  old  order  of  things,  or  exclusively  in  the  new,  to  say 
whether  he  was  in  truth  the  successor  of  Aetius  and  Ricimer,  or  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Kings  of  Italy,  Pepin,  Boso,  and  Victor  Emmanuel.  And  if 
this  be  our  doubt  now,  we  may  be  sure  that  at  least  an  equal  doubt  existed 
in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
always  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  generation,  a  chance  that  the  old  order  of 
things  might  after  all  be  restored,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  Teuton  king 
might  turn  out  to  have  been  only  an  interregnum  between  two  emperors, 
such  as  had  occurred  more  than  once  under  the  ascendancy  of  Ricimer. 
At  the  time  of  the  Embassy  to  Zeno  there  were  still  in  the  world  three  men 
who  had  worn  the  Imperial  purple  and  coined  money  as  Emperors 
of  liome.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  at  least  of  these  deposed 
Emperors  lived  through  the  reign  of  Odovakar,  perhaps  to  a  much  later 
period.  Let  us  transfer  now  to  the  subjects  of  the  new  Teutonic  king  some 
of  tho  feelings  of  unsettlement  and  of  half  acquiescence  in  change  with 
Which  a  large  part  of  the  English  nation  regarded  the  Protestant  Succes- 
sion during  the  reigns  of  Anno  and  the  First  George,  or  the  feelings  with 
which  wc  ourselves  have  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  new  French 
Republic,  with  three  hostile  dynasties  sitting  as  angry  watchers  by  its 
cradle:  and  we  shall  a  little  understand  the  mental  attitude,  partly  of 
perplexity,  parti)'  of  listless  uucoucern  which  contemporary  statesmen 
assumed  towards  an  event  which  seems  to  us  so  momentous  as  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire. 

For  in  truth  the  facts  of  the  final  struggle  had  little  in  them  to  attract 
the  attention  of  bystanders.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410  sent  a 
shudder  through  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  the  echo  of  her  dirge  was 
heard  even  from  the  caves  of  Bethlehem.  The  nations  held  their  breath 
with  affright  when  in  452  Attila  wreaked  his  terrible  revenge  upon 
Aquileia.  In  Comparison  with  these  events,  what  was  the  short  flurry 
of  the  citizens  of  1'avia,  or  the  death  of  Paulus  in  the  pinewood  by 
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Ravenna?  Indisputably  we  ourselves havo  witnessed  oatostrophes  of  far 
greater  dramatic  completeness  than  this,  I'm-  better  calculated,  according  to 
the  old  definition  of  tragedy,  "to  purify  the  emotion  by  means  ol  rity 
and  Terror."  It  is  not  a  storm,  or  an  cart hquaLe,  Of  a  ftl»,  toil  end  oi  tlie 
Roman  rule  over  Italy ;  it  is  more  like  tho  gentle  fluttering  down  to  earth 
of  the  last  leaf  from  a  withered  tree. 

Anil  yet  the  event  of  476  was  in  its  Indirect  consequences  a  revolution 

'which  affected  most  powerfully  tho  life  of  every  inhabitant  of  mediaavol 
mid  even  of  modern  Europe.  Forbyitthe  political  centre  of  gravity  was. 
changed  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Lateran,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  now 
hv\ Ottd  comparison  the  most  important  person  of  Roman  descent  left  jn 
Italy,  was  irresistibly  invited  to  mount  the  throne  and  to  wrap  himsclt  m 
the  purple  of  the  vanished  Augustus. 

Finally,  our  author  has  indicated  the  position  of  tho  Christian 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  much  more  sympathetically,  and 
therefore  more  instructively,  than  Gibbon  has  done,  or  indeed, 
with  his  habitually  scornful  attitude,  could  have  done,  lie  has 
not  perhaps  worked  its  history  with  sufficient  fulness  into  the  poli- 
tical history  which  he  relates.  But  he  makes  his  readers  feel  its 
presence  and  its  action  both  as  helping  to  savo  and  as  helping  to 
destroy  tho  Empire,  strengthening  tho  moral  influence  of  the_ 
Roman  society  as  much  as  it  diminished  the  material  strength  of 
its  armies.  In  this  last  point  Mr.  Hodgkin  perhaps  overstates  his 
case.  Even  without  the  rise  of  the  new  faith,  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  was  certain.  Monkery  did  not  withdraw  from  the  armies 
of  the  West  a  sulliciently  large  military  element  to  have  made  a 
practical  difference,  nor  had  persecution  raged  sulliciently,  unless 
perhaps  against  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  to  alienate  any  part  of 
the  provincial  population  ;  while,  without  the  bond  of  Christianity, 
it  might  have  been  impossible  to  organize  that  league  of  Romans 
and  Germans  which  arrested  the  march  of  Attila. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  come  across  a  book  more  likely  to 
make  history  popular,  by  true  and  honest  methods,  than  Mr. 
Ilodgkiu's.  We  wish  him  success  in  completing  it,  hoping  that 
while  he  gains  in  symmetry  and  closeness  of  treatment,  he  will 
preserve  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  which  have  won  our 
regard. 


IN  PASTURES  GREEX.* 

IT  seems  to  be  rather  the  fashion  at  present  for  novelists  to  re- 
publish collections  of  short  stories  which  have,  presumably, 
seen  previous  service  in  magazines.  Possibly  it  may  put  some 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  authors,  but  assuredly  it  rarely  adds 
to  their  reputation.  Brilliancy  and  brevity,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  are  very  seldom  to  be  found  in  combination  ;  and,  looking  at 
romance-writing  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  there  are 
reasons,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  why  these  short  stories 
should  be  failures.  It  needs  no  ordinary  gifts  to  convey  delinite 
conceptions  of  character  in  a  few  cursory  touches ;  while  tho 
writer  who  has  got  a  really  good  notion  in  his  brain  is  not  inclined 
to  dispose  of  it  summarily  in  a  severely  Procrustean  process.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Gibbon  need  reproach  himself  with  any 
wasteful  expenditure  of  material  that  he  might  have  used  to  more 
prolitable  purpose.  The  six  stories  that  are  bound  together  under 
the  deceptive  title  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  which  only  applies 
to  the  first  of  them,  are  as  slight  as  may  be  ;  nor  do  we  see  that  a 
practised  novelist  should  have  any  difficulty  in  multiplying  work  of 
the  kind  to  any  extent.  The  ideas,  where  there  are  any,  are 
commonplace  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the  "  plots  "  are  such  as  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  any  Oriental  storyteller  or  Italian 
improvisatore  with  the  smallest  aptitude  for  his  profession.  There 
is  scarcely  an  attempt  at  the  suggestion  of  character  ;  there  is  a 
want  of  linish  and  some  slovenliness  of  style,  while  perhaps  we 
should  be  grateful  for  the  occasional  abruptness  of  their  beginnings, 
as  it  prepares  us  for  a  "  lame  and  impotent ''  denouement.  If  we 
appear  to  speak  of  unpretentious  work  with  undue  severity,  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  only  himself  to  thank  for  it.  Four  out  of  the  six  of 
these  unconsidered  triUes  of  his  might  have  passed  muster  fairly 
well  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  though  they  would  scarcely  have 
been  remarked  as  "  a  feature "  even  in  a  second-rate  number. 
But  when  he  implies  that  they  deserve  tho  honours  of  republica- 
tion in  a  volume,  we  take  leave  to  join  issue  with  him  decidedly, 
although  undoubtedly  they  may  hope  for  a  certain  circulation  at 
a  season  when  unfortunate  people  in  wet  weather  by  the  sea  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  the  local  libraries. 

Though  "  In  Pastures  Green  "  is  one  of  the  stories  that  has  an 
■end  without  an  ending,  it  is  nevertheless  the  best  of  the  series. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Gibbon  can  write  a  charming  country  prose 
idyl — it  is  not  very  long  ago  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
praising  his  Queen  of  ike  Meadow — and  in  green  lields  and  in 
a  picturesque  rural  parish  he  finds  himself  on  his  own  favourite 
ground.  We  have  pretty  touches  of  rural  description,  beginning 
with  Milly  Arnold,  the  heroine,  as  she  stands  between  her  father's 
church  and  quaint  old  parsonage,  framed  in  an  arch  of  honeysuckle 
and  red  berries.  Milly  is  the  vicar's  eldest  daughter,  the  mistress 
of  bis  household  and  of  his  youthful  family;  a  simple,  sweet, 
and  unaffected  girl,  with  no  particular  story,  so  far  as 
we  are  given  to  understand.  Yet,  apparently,  there  is 
more  of  mystery  in  her  lot  than  we  are  inclined  or  in- 
tended to  suspect ;  for  while  she  had  "  for  seven  years  filled  the 
place  of  their  lost  mother'''  to  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  we  are 
informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  youngest  of  the  children  was 
only  aged  four.    How  we  are  to  reconcile  those  conflicting  state- 
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ments  is  a  difficulty  which  fairly  staggers  us.  The  solution  might 
havo  given  an  original  interest  to  tho  tale  ;  bul  then,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Gibbon  vouchsafes  no  solution  at  all.  Milly,  like  bo  many  of 
Mr.  Trollopo's  maidens,  has  a  couple  of  rival  admirers ;  and  the 
social  position  and  domestic  relations  of  0110  of  them  mako  01 
surmise  that  tho  parish  she  graced  with  her  presence  must  havo 
been  primitive  indeed.  Wo  should  havo  thought  that  tho  vicar's 
pretty  daughter  might  have  looked  higher  than  young  Eben 
Tyl«,  stalwart,  good-humoured,  and  well-to-do  as  ho  was.  For 
Ebon's  father,  as  ho  had  made  himself,  could  hardly  havo  made 
much  of  a  fortune  by  farming  ;  the  worthy  woman  tho  elder 
Eben  espoused  had  been  in  service  in  her  younger  days;  and  tho 
niece  who  lives  with  them,  and  whom  they  design  for  Ebon,  had 
always,  as  a  matter  of  course,  done  tho  hardest  work  on  tho  farm, 
even  to  rubbing  down  the  horses.  Yet  when  Eben  makes  his  pro- 
posal Milly  practically  accepts  him,  though  he  stupidly  takes  her 
*'  No  "  for  an  absolute  refusal ;  and  the  vicar  would  gladly  have 
approved  tho  connexion,  though  he  will  put  no  constraint  on  his 
daughter's  inclinations.  Milly's  other  lover,  or  rather  dangler,  has 
some  sanguine  notions  of  his  own  as  to  life  and  tho  manner  of 
succeeding  in  it.  Being  the  son  of  an  eminent  barrister  and  Q.C., 
Mr.  Montague  Lewis  "had  a  vague  idea  that  some  day  he  would 
take  to  work  in  earnest— not  in  the  plodding  way  of  his  father, 
but  in  a  grand  way.  lie  would  go  into  Parliament  and  obtain  some 
appointment  which  would  develop  his  genius  and  conduct  hini 
straight  to  the  woolsack.''  But  he  breaks  down  in  the  soli- 
tary case  in  the  English  courts  which  had  been  confided  to  him 
through  his  father's  inlluence,  and  goes  to  India  and  to  the  Indian 
Bar,  where  he  actually  gets  on  and  makes  money.  Though  this  Mr. 
Lewis  had  been  smitten  by  Milly's  charms,  she  did  not  seriously 
reciprocate  his  admiration  ;  and  his  attentions  to  her  weighed  for 
nothing  at  all  when  she  rejected  poor  Eben  Tyler's  proposals.  She 
refuses  Eben  simply  for  the  reason  she  assigns — that  she  could  be 
ill-spared  from  her  duties  at  the  parsonage.  The  amorous  Eben 
being  matter  of  fact  enough  to  take  her  dutiful  and  doubtful 
answer  as  iinal,  in  due  course  marries  his  cousin  Sarah,  who  can 
at  all  events  be  relied  upon  to  rub  down  his  horse  when  he  brings 
the  animal  in  over-heated.  He  pays  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  youthful  romance  by  naming  a  little  girl  Milly  after  Miss 
Arnold,  who  is  her  godmother.  Miss  Arnold  resigns  herself  to 
revolve  in  her  monotonous  sphere  of  usefulness  at  the  parsonage, 
while  living  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Tyler  family  at 
the  farm;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  after  a  lifteen  years'  absence,  comes 
back  from  India  with  a  liver  complaint,  to  feel  some  languid 
awakenings  of  his  old  admiration,  and  to  condescend  to  be  present 
at  the  birthday  fete  given  in  honour  of  Miss  Arnolds  godchild. 

"  Cancelled'Engagements "  is  a  game  at  cross-purposes,  which 
ends,  through  singularly  lucky  coincidences,  far  better  than  the 
gentleman  who  relates  it  deserves.  Intoxicated  with  wine,  warmth, 
waltzing,  and  a  fascinating  face,  he  breathes  a  proposal  which 
is  promptly  accepted.  Next  morning  he  awakes,  very  likely  with 
a  headache,  and  certainly  in  the  pains  of  tardy  repentance.  How 
he  had  known  so  little  of  Miss  Julia  Harmond  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend, seeing  that  her  failings  were  conspicuous  enough,  and 
that  he  had  apparently  been  a  friend  of  her  father  and  her  family. 
At  all  events,  a  more  tender  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  her 
fully  confirms  his  morning's  misgivings.  He  finds  her  vulgar  and 
commonplace  ;  and  her  letters  are  even  more  disenchanting  than 
her  conversation.  They  are  badly  written  and  ill  spelled,  while 
"  the  matter  was  of  the  most  insigniticant  nature  " ;  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  Miss  Harmond's  father  is  an  exception- 
ally cultivated  and  intelligent  man.  Besides  the  lover  finds  out 
that  his  betrothed  had  been  deceiving  him,  in  maligning  her  own 
half-sister.  Myra,  whom  Julia  had  misrepresented  as  old,  plain, 
and  ill-tempered,  proves  to  be  young,  beautiful,  and  bewitching. 
Tho  lengthening  chain  the  victim  drags  begins  to  gall  him  more 
intolerably,  when  matters  are  more  unpleasantly  complicated  by 
his  slipping  into  love  with  the  elder  sister.  Sympathetic  hearts 
are  quick  to  understand  each  other  ;  but  of  course  Myra,  who  is  a 
paragon  of  self-abnegation  and  perfection,  does  her  utmost  to 
stifle  her  responsive  passion.  By  sustained  effort  she  has  suppressed 
.all  signs  of  it,  when  relief  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A 
gentleman  who  is  understood  to  have  shamefully  jilted  her  turns 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Harmond  family,  professing  to  be  in  a 
position  to  explain  his  conduct.  He  finds  Myra  resolved  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  by  the  magic  of  the  kindly 
name  of  brother  she  defines  at  once  their  future  relations.  Mr. 
Marby  accepts  the  fraternal  position,  with  something  more  than 
emprcssement ;  in  fact,  he  takes  immediate  steps  to  make  the  title 
of  affection  a  reality.  He  conveniently  transfers  his  attachment 
to  Julia,  who  is  willing  to  meet  him  more  than  half  way.  And  it 
may  be  imagined  with  what  courtesy  the  narrator  accepts  Mr. 
Marby's  apologies  for  relieving'  him  of  the  woman  he  had  rashly 
committed  himself  to.  The  sisters  are  married  simultaneously  to 
their  respective  lovers,  the  curtain  falling  on  the  close  of  the  drama 
amid  general  family  jubilations. 

The  last  three  stories  are  Scotch  ;  and  "  Daft  Tain  "  is  the  most 
sensational  of  the  six.  It  is  a  tale  of  love,  lunacy,  and  murder, 
wrought  out  upon  the  old  melodramatic  lines.  The  introduction, 
which  strikes  us  as  irrelevant,  is  in  the  style  of  one  of  Dickens's  col- 
lections of  Christmas  novelettes.  The  narrator  and  some  carriage- 
fuls  of  companions  in  misfortune  are  snowed  up  in  a  railway 
cutting  in  the  ''  Howe  of  the  M earns,"  where  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  find  refuge  in  a  village  inn,  with  an  entertaining  host, 
and  a  well-furnished  larder.  They  had  a  famous  opera  singer  in 
j  their  society,  who  cheered  them  with  songs  from  her  repertoire 
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after  supper,  lier  voice  having  happily  suffered  nothing  from  the 
exposure.  Then  their  landlord  volunteers  to  cap  their  contri- 
butions of  anecdotes  with  his  story  of  "  Daft  Tain,''  which  is  meant 
to  point  a  moral.  Tarn  had  been  a  gentleman,  who,  having 
made  a  miserable  marriage,  had  taken  to  drink  to  drown 
his  sorrows.  He  meets  his  wife  and  murders  her  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy,  and  suspicion  falls  on  an  unlucky  young- 
man,  who  is  found  standing  over  the  bed  of  the  murdered 
woman  with  a  blood-stained  razor  in  his  hand.  The  pre- 
sumptive evidence  is  overwhelming,  and  the  youth  has  not  a  word 
to  say  for  himself.  He  would  have  suffered  undoubtedly  on  the 
strength  of  false  appearances,  but  his  mother  comes  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  confirmed  somnambulist,  while  the  landlord  discovers 
a  razor-case  and  footprints  which  bring  home  the  crime  to  the 
actual  culprit.  "  Dominie  Barclay  "  is  another  case  of  unhappy 
love  and  seduction,  which  ends  in  a  marriage  seemingly  even  more 
ill-matched  than  that  of  Eben  Tyler  and  Milly  Arnold  would 
have  been,  though  the  author  leaves  us  to  understand  that  it 
holds  out  fair  prospects  of  happiness.  The  title  of  "Paction  wi' 
the  Deil "  sounds  like  broad  Lowland  Scotch ;  but  the  story  is 
told  in  a  dialect  of  broken  Celtic,  somewhat  more  exaggerated 
than  that  with  which  Mr.  Black  has  familiarized  us  in  his  Hebri- 
dean  romances ;  and  we  candidly  own  that  we  found  it  such 
crabbed  reading  that  the  interest  failed  to  carry  us  further  than  the 
middle.  As  a  rule,  when  we  set  ourselves  to  the  reviewing  of 
fiction,  we  are  grateful  for  anything  that  is  shorter  than  the 
ordinary  three-volume  novel.  But  we  have  enjoyed  three-volume 
novels  by  Mr.  Gibbon;  and  we  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot 
honestly  say  as  much  for  this  haphazard  collection  of  fugitive 
fancies. 


GREEN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.* 

MR.  GREEN'S  History  of  the  English  People  has  now  reached 
its  conclusion.  With  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII.  the  author  arrives  at  the  limit  which  he  has 
assigned  to  himself.  He  leaves  untouched  that  great  chapter  of 
English  history  which,  beginning  with  the  settlements  of  Vienna 
and  Paris,  closes  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war.  It  is  thus  not 
very  far  into  "  Modern  England  "  that  he  carries  us ;  but  he  could 
hardly  have  found  later  on  so  good  a  wind-up  of  his  tale  as  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  unless  indeed  following  the  example  of 
Charles  Knight,  he  had  gone  on  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
an  event  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  enthusiastic  Liberals  to  be 
almost  equivalent  to  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Eden.  But  the 
present  generation,  agriculturally  depressed,  wavering  in  the  faith 
of  political  economy,  and  almost  as  far  off  Eden  as  ever,  is  not  so 
easily  stirred  to  enthusiasm  about  the  Corn  Law  struggle,  and  for 
it  the  fall  of  Napoleon  makes  a  more  effective  conclusion  of  the 
long  drama  of  history. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  four  volumes,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  Mr.  Green  is  at  his  best  as  an  historian  of 
mediaeval  times.  A  disciple  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Canon  Stubbs, 
he  yet  brings  to  his  task  some  powers  peculiar  to  himself.  Canon 
Stubbs  is  the  anatomist  of  history ;  it  is  his  part  to  lay  bare  to  us 
the  hidden  organization  of  mediaeval  life.  Mr.  Freeman's  work  is 
that  of  the  sculptor ;  while  Mr.  Green  holds  rather  the  place  of 
the  painter.  And  even  as  painting  is  more  popular,  and  appeals  to 
a  wider  range  of  sympathies,  than  sculpture,  so  does  Mr.  Green's 
work  attract  a  wider  range  of  readers  than  that  of  Mr.  Freeman. 
Clearness,  strength,  majesty,  definite  form,  truth  of  outline,  and 
purity  of  art  belong  to  the  sculptor-historian ;  his  disciple  gives  us 
colour,  movement,  light  and  shadow,  sunshine  and  haze — not 
always  without  the  painter's  tricks  of  effect,  the  exaggeration  here, 
the  intentional  vagueness  there.  But,  however  the  effect  may  be 
produced,  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  true ;  and  few  men  have  done 
as  much  as  Mr.  Green  to  make  mediaeval  history  real  and  inter- 
esting to  the  popular  mind.  Nor  would  we  confine  his  powers  to 
mediaeval  history  alone.  In  any  age  his  strongly  sympathetic 
imagination  makes  him  at  home  in  dealing  with  great  religious 
movements,  such  as  the  Reformation  and  Puritanism.  Of  his 
treatment  of  periods  such  as  these  we  have  already  in  earlier  notices 
expressed  our  admiration. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  that  we  consider  this  last  volume 
hardly  on  a  level  with  its  predecessors.  No  man  can  be  equally  in 
sympathy  with  all  centuries,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  form  the  period  with  which  Mr.  Green 
has  least  in  common.  The  present  volume,  notwithstanding  its 
many  and  great  merits,  reads  somewhat  like  task-work  when  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones.  The  very  style  is  less  suitable  to 
the  eighteenth  century  than  to  earlier  ones.  We  feel  that  the 
eighteenth  century  should  be  treated  in  the  manner  of  Gibbon ; 
the  historian  should  powder  his  hair  and  put  on  lace  ruffles  before 
sitting  down  to  his  desk,  and  should  never  forget  that  "  enthu- 
siasm "  to  the  eighteenth-century  mind  meant  something  distinctly 
foolish,  if  not  wicked.  Mr.  Green's  style  is  emphatically  that  of 
the  later  nineteenth  centuiy.  He  is  "  passionate,"  to  use  his  own 
word  in  his  own  sense,  earnest,  emotional.  He  has  a  weakness  for 
the  expressions  of  the  modern  novelist.  "  It  was  the  dim,  feverish 
sense  of  the  drift  of  these  efforts" — of  Spain  to  restrict  trade  with 
her  colonies — "  that  embittered  every  hour  the  struggle  of  English 
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traders  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Southern  seas."  This  is  tha 
poetic  way  of  looking  at  the  contentions  of  rival  traders,  and  the 
rows  between  British  smugglers  and  Spanish  coastguardsmen.  We 
think  of  Captain  J enkins  and  his  like  trying  to  run  cargoes  past  the 
guarda-costas,  and  now  and  then  getting  an  ear  torn  oft'  in  the 
process,  and  wonder  whether  they  were  ever  troubled  with  "  dim, 
feverish "  presentiments,  except  perhaps  after  a  drinking-bout. 
We  are  told  how  the  nation  was  always  getting  involved  in  war, 
"  passionate  as  it  was  for  peace  " — an  expression  which  seems  suit- 
able to  some  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  or  Euphuistic  lover,  rather  than 
to  prosaic  Britons  grumbling  at  war-taxes.  So  the  England  of 
1 790  is  described  as  a  nation  "  whose  passionate  love  of  personal 
liberty  was  only  equalled  by  its  passionate  abhorrence  of  bloodshed 
in  civil  strife."  One  is  not  prepared  for  so  much  "  passion  "  after 
having  been  told  in  the  very  same  sentence  that  it  was  a  nation 
"  whose  temper  was  sober."  Our  objections  may  be  fanciful ;  but 
we  own  that  to  us  the  robust  eighteenth  century  seems  to  demand 
a  robuster  style.  At  any  rate,  we  may  ask  for  something  clearer 
than  this : — "  Pitt  was  the  grandson  of  a  wealthy  Governor  of 
Madras,  who  had  entered  Parliament  in  1735,  as  member  for  one 
of  his  father's  pocket-boroughs."  Nothing  but  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  dates  will  assure  the  reader  that  it  was  Pitt,  and  not 
his  grandfather,  who  entered  Parliament  in  1735.  Mr.  Green's 
style  is  one  of  his  greatest  charms  ;  but  he  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  affectation  and  carelessness,  sometimes  in  construction,  some- 
times in  his  use  of  figurative  language,  as  when,  speaking  of  Addison's 
writings,  he  observes  that  "  the  strife  of  politics  loses  something 
of  its  fictitious  earnestness  as  the  humourist  views  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  lady's  patches."  Ariel  or  his  fellow-sylphs  might 
indeed  find  standing-ground  on  Belinda's  patches,  but  it  could  be 
done  by  no  being  more  substantial. 

Though  we  think  Mr.  Green  is  on  the  whole  strongest  in  earlier 
periods  of  history,  still  it  is  only  by  a  little  that  this  volume  comes 
short  of  its  predecessors.  In  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Fall  of 
the  Stuarts  "  Mr.  Green  has  the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  travel- 
ling over  the  ground  occupied  by  Macaulay.  Although  the  in- 
fluence of  that  writer  can  be  plainly  traced,  Mr.  Green's  style  and 
method  of  treatment  are  so  entirely  his  own  that  the  narrative 
does  not  lack  freshness.  In  his  vivid  account  of  that  strange  tragi- 
comedy, the  deathbed  of  Charles  II. — for  both  tragedy  and  comedy 
meet  in  the  ghastly  incongruities  of  the  scene — he  deviates  from 
Macaulay  in  adopting  Burnet's  story  that  the  dying  King  accepted 
Ken's  absolution  after  he  had  been  secretly  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Macaulay  and  Lingard  have  preferred  the 
account,  less  discreditable  to  Charles,  that  Ken's  absolution  was 
given  and  accepted  before  the  secret  interview  with  Huddleston. 
We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  which  ends 
with  the  death  of  Anne,  because  the  period  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  read  aught  of  history.  At  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  Mr.  Green  pauses  to  explain  how  the  effect  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  to  remove  England  from  her  isolated  position  as  re- 
garded Continental  politics,  and  how  it  came  about  that  she  found 
herself  the  especial  guardian  of  the  '•'  Balance  of  Power."  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  quote  entire — here  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Green's 
thoughts  would  often  gain  by  condensation — but  we  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  latter  portion,  in  which  he  traces  the  moral  effect 
of  the  policy  of  the  Georgian  statesmen  : — 

Diplomacy  spent  its  ingenuity  in  countless  choppings  and  changinsrs  of 
the  smaller  tsrritories  about  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere  ;  hut  till  the 
rise  of  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great  it  secured  Europe  as  a  whole 
from  any  world-wide  struggle.  Nor  was  this  maintenance  of  European 
peace  all  the  gain  which  the  attitude  of  England  brought  with  it.  The 
stubborn  policy  of  the  Georgian  statesman  has  left  its  mark  on  our  policy 
ever  since.  In  struggling  for  peace  and  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  even 
though  the  struggle  was  one  of  selfish  interest,  England  took  a  ply  which 
she  has  never  wholly  lost.  Warlike  and  imperious  as  is  her  national 
temper,  she  has  never  been  able  to  free  herself  from  a  sense  that  her  business 
in  the  world  is  to  seek  peace  alike  for  herself  and  for  the  nations  about  her, 
and  that  the  best  security  for  peace  lies  in  her  recognition,  amidst  what- 
ever difficulties  and  seductions,  of  the  force  of  international  engagements 
and  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  The  sentiment  has  no  doubt  been  deepened 
by  other  convictions,  by  convictions  of  at  once  a  higher  and  a  lower  stamp, 
by  a  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  peace  to  an  industrial  nation,  as  by  a 
growing  sense  of  the  moral  evil  and  destructiveness  of  war.  But  strong  as 
is  the  influence  of  both  these  sentiments  on  the  peace-loving  temper  of  tho 
English  people,  that  temper  itself  sprang  from  another  source.  It  sprang 
from  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  tranquillity  and  freedom  at  home,  which  grew  into  life  with 
the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Every  reader  of  English  history  must  often  have  been  struck  by 
the  amount  of  Tory  feeling  in  a  nation  which  yet  was  proving  its 
essential  Whiggism  by  upholding  William  and  the  House  of 
Hanover.  As  he  notes  one  outbreak  of  popular  Toryism  after 
another,  he  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  Revolution  settlement 
must  in  some  unexplained  manner  have  been  imposed  on  the  nation 
against  its  will.  Mr.  Green  gives  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  nation  desired  the  Revolution,  but  had  not  desired  all  the  con- 
sequences it  entailed. 

In  making  the  revolution  it  had  meant  to  vindicate  English  freedom  and 
English  Protestantism  from  the  attacks  of  the  Crown.  But  it  had  never 
meant  to  bring  about  any  radical  change  in  the  system  under  which  the 
Crown  had  governed  England  or  under  which  the  Church  had  been  supremo 
over  English  religion.  The  England  of  the  Revolution  was  little  less  Tory 
in  feeling  than  the  England  of  the  Restoration  ;  it  had  no  dislike  whatever 
to  a  large  exercise  of  administrative  power  by  the  sovereign,  while  it  was 
stubbornly  averse  from  Nonconformity  or  the  toleration  of  Nonconformity. 
.  .  .  And  yet  every  Englishman  knew  that  from  the  moment  of  the  Re- 
volution the  whole  system  of  government  had  not  been  Tory  but  Whig. 
.  .  .  .  Every  year  saw  the  Crown  more  helpless,  and  the  Church  be- 
coming as  helpless  as  the  Crown.  The  country  hated  a  standing  army, 
and  the  standing  army  existed  in  spite  of  its  hate  ;  it  revolted  against  debt 
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nnd  taxation,  mid  taxes  and  debt  grow  heavier  and  heavier  in  the  teeth 
of  Its  revolt  Its  prejudice  against  Nonconformists  remained  m  f initios] 
m  over,  and  vet.  nonconformists  worshipped  In  their  ohapols  and  served  u 
■Mermen  or  mayors  with  perfeat  security. 

"  Revolt"  is  perhaps  too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  petty  outbreaks 
of  discontent  against  new  and  heavy  taxation— even  Walpole's 
Excise  scheme  did  not  produce  a  revolt,  though,  no  doubt,  it  im  lit 
have  done  so  if  it  had  been  persevered  in.  There  was,  Mr.  Green 
goes  on  to  point  out,  only  one  course — the  recall  of  the  Stuarts— open 
to  the  malcontent  Tory.  But  then  this  course,  though  it  would 
have  brought  about  much  that  ho  wanted,  would  also  have  brought 
about  much  that  he  emphatically  did  not  want.  "Tory  as  ho 
might  be,  he  was  in  no  humour  to  sacrifice  English  freedom  and 
Bnglish  religion  to  his  Toryism,  and  to  recall  the  Stuarts  was  to 
sacrifice  both."  In  the  conscientious  impracticability  of  the  Stuart 
exiles  the  House  of  Hanover  found  its  security. 

The  account  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
struggle  against  Napoleon,  is  full  of  spirit,  though  we  think 
that  ho  might  amend  the  statement  that  "  the  fruits  of  the 
victory  "  of  Talavera  "  were  lost  by  a  sudden  appearance  of  Soult 
on  the  English  line  of  advance."  Coming  as  this  does  almost 
immediately  after  the  statement  that  Wellesley  was  pushing  on 
Madrid,  the  reader  would  naturally  infer  that  Soult  was  between 
the  English  and  Madrid,  whereas  he  was  in  reality  between  them 
and  Portugal.  He  was  in  their  rear  till  Wellesley  turned  to  meet 
him.  Tho  phrase  that  the  French  army  was  "forced"  "to 
surrender  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra  "  is  also  misleading,  as 
most  people  would  understand  from  the  term  surrender  that  the 
French  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war,  instead  of  merely 
evacuating  the  country.  The  late  M.  Lanfrey  would  have  con- 
tested the  justice  of  the  view  here  taken  of  Napoleon's  great  scheme 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  Twice  Mr.  Green  praises  its  skill — 
"  a  skilfully  combined  plan,"  "  the  great  armament  whose  assembly 
in  the  Channel  he  had  so  skilfully  planned."  Under  Lanfrey's 
hostile  criticisms,  the  plan  appears  indeed  brilliant,  magnificent, 
grandiose,  but  not  skilful.  Napoleon  himself  afterwards  owned 
that  he  was  no  master  of  maritime  warfare: — "  II  y  a  dans  ce 
metier  une  specialite,  une  technicite  qui  arretait  toutes  mes  con- 
ceptions." The  merits  of  the  plan  are  however  matter  of  opinion  ; 
what  actually  came  of  it  is  matter  of  fact;  and  here  Mr.  Green's 
account  will  not  bear  examination :  — 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  uniting  the  Spanish  ships  with  his  own  squadron 
from  Toulon,  drew  Nelson  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and  then  suddenly 
returning  to  Cadiz,  hastened  to  form  a  junction  with  the  French  squadron 
at  Brest  and  to  crush  the  English  rleet  in  the  Channel.  But  a  headlong 
pursuit  brought  Nelson  up  with  him  ere  the  manoeuvre  was  complete,  and 
the  two  fleets  met  on  the  21st  of  October,  1805,  off  Cape  Trafalgar. 

Every  child  who  has  read  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  knows  that 
the  English  hero's  "  headlong  pursuit "  did  not  bring  him  up  with 
Villeneuve.  Sir  Robert  Calder  fell  in  with,  and  engaged,  the  com- 
bined fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  22nd  July,  while  Nelson  was 
vainly  looking  for  it  between  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Gibraltar. 
Baffled  in  his  chase,  he  went  home  and  struck  his  flag  ;  but,  on 
learning  that  Villeneuve  had  entered  Cadiz,  he  again  offered  his 
services,  and  went  out  to  fall  at  Trafalgar.  As  for  Villeneuve, 
it  was  his  fault  or  his  misfortune,  according  as  we  take  the  view 
of  Thiers  or  of  Lanfrey,  that  he  never  did  hasten  to  form  the 
junction  with  Ganteaume  at  Brest.  The  engagement  with  Calder 
did  not  prevent  him  from  reaching  his  destination,  Ferrol,  where 
he  remained  more  than  a  week  for  repairs.  When,  having  left 
Ferrol,  irresolute  and  despairing,  he  turned  his  back  on  Brest  and 
made  for  Cadiz,  there  was  an  end  of  the  great  plan,  as  Napoleon's 
rage  against  the  unhappy  admiral  sufficiently  attests.  When 
Villeneuve  left  Cadiz,  on  the  20th  of  October,  it  was  with  orders 
to  operate  in  the  Mediterranean.  An  English  writer  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  have  mastered  the  incidents  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  chapters  in  English  history.  One  might  also  expect  him 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Yet  Mr.  Green  tells  us  in  p.  338,  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Union  with  Ireland,  "  twenty-eight  temporal  with  four  spiri- 
tual peers,  chosen  for  each  Parliament  by  their  fellows,  took  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords."  It  is  the  Scotch,  not  the  Irish, 
representative  peers,  who  are  chosen  for  each  Parliament. 

The  printing  of  "  Lord  John  "  for  Lord  George  Sackville,  in  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Minden,  is  a  minor  matter  ;  and  the  care- 
lessness which  has  allowed  five  sentences  on  the  effects  of  the 
Methodist  revival,  first  occurring  at  p.  149,  to  be  repeated  at  p.  273, 
only  damages  Mr.  Green  himself,  by  marring  two  passages  which 
are  otherwise  excellent.  But  it  is  inexcusable  when  he  writes  of 
William  III.  that  "  He  dissolved  the  Parliament  [of  1689],  and 
issued  in  his  own  name  a  general  pardon  for  all  political  offences 
under  the  title  of  an  Act  of  Grace.  Bitterly  as  both  measures 
were  resented  by  the  Whigs,  the  result  of  the  elections  proved 
that  William  had  only  expressed  the  general  temper  of  the  nation." 
An  enemy  would  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Green  must  have 
got  up  the  subject  from  an  entry  in  the  Index  to  Macaulay's 
History.  "  Act  of  Grace  ....  Was  the  act  of  William  III.  alone." 
It  is  true  that  in  the  text  Macaulay  says:—"  The  Act  of  Grace 
the  nation  owed  to  William  alone  "  ;  but,  as  he  had  just  described 
the  etiquette  of  passing  an  Act  of  Grace  through  Parliament,  and 
the  reception  of  this  particular  Act  by  the  new  Parliament  of  1690, 
and  had  remarked  that  William  had  not  ventured  to  submit  such 
an  Act  to  the  preceding  Parliament,  he  might  reasonably  think 
that  nobody  could  be  misled  by  a  rhetorical  phrase  attributing  all 
the  merit  to  his  hero.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Green  has  satisfactory 
authority  for  putting  the  number  of  rebels  hanged  at  the  Bloody 


Assizes  at  three!  hundred  and  fifty,  but  .Macaulay  iH  content  with 
thirty  less.  I  (ruling  with  a  later  rebellion,  tho"  Forty-fl  I M  r.  Green 

Bays  that  in  England  fifty  of  Charles  Kd ward's  followers  were 
hanged  ;  whereas  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  likely  to  bo  accurate 

in  such  a  matter,  reckons  up  over  seventy.  Wo  note  a  slight  ex- 
aggeration in  tho  following  statement  : — "  Tho  Prince  [Charlo.4 
Edward]  was  now  " — after  his  success  at  Preston  Pans — "at  tho 
head  of  six  thousand  men  ;  but  all  were  Htill  Highlanders,  for  tho 
people  of  the  Lowlands  held  aloof  from  hia  standard,  and  it  was 
with  tho  utmost  difficulty  that  ho  could  induce  them  to  follow 
him  to  the  south."  Though  it  appears  that  Highlanders  formed 
tho  greater  part  oven  of  the  so-called  Lowland  regimonts  in  tho 
Pretender's  force,  it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  say  that  "  all "  were 
Highlanders.  Referring  to  Mr.  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  wo 
find  among  those  who  joined  after  Preston  Pans,  Lord  Pitsligo 
with  his  following  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  from  the  eastern 
Lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire,  besides  the  Earl  of  Airlie's  son  with 
six  hundred  men,  "who,  though  collected  on  the  mountainous 
Braes  of  Angus,  must  be  considered  as  in  some  measure  of  Low- 
land origin."  Further  on,  Mr.  Green  says,  "Manchester  was 
looked  on  as  the  most  Jacobite  of  English  towns,  but  all  the  aid 
it  gave  was  an  illumination  and  two  thousand  pounds."  Tho 
money,  we  believe,  was  only  forthcoming  under  somewhat  strong 
pressure ;  but  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  Jacobite 
zeal  of  tho  town  that  it  gave  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
recruits,  who  formed  the  main  part  of  the  "  Manchester 
regiment,"  of  which  nine  officers — among  them  James  Dawson 
of  ballad  celebrity — fell  victims  to  the  executioner.  Mr.  Green 
does  indeed  observe  that  "  from  Carlisle  to  Derby  "  the  Pretender 
"  had  been  joined  by  hardly  two  hundred  men  " ;  but  he  does  not 
connect  these  recruits  with  Manchester.  In  recounting  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Wilkes  struggle  Mr.  Green  is,  we  think,  not  quite  ac- 
curate in  saying  that  on  Wilkes's  re-election,  after  his  incapacity 
had  been  declared,  the  House  "  again  expelled  him."  It  took  the 
line  of  treating  his  election  as  null  and  void. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Green's  characteristic  faults  and  merits 
remain  much  as  they  were.  He  still  chooses  to  throw  upon  bis 
readers  some  part  of  the  labour  of  revising  his  work.  But  he  will 
not  the  less  have  readers,  because  he  has  the  power  of  helping 
them  to  a  better  understanding  of  history.  One  may  have  been 
told  the  same  story  by  fifty  previous  writers,  perhaps  have  been  told 
it  with  more  accuracy ;  and  yet  somehow  Mr.  Green  makes  it 
clearer  and  more  intelligible  than  it  has  been  before.  We  must 
add  that,  though  he  will  not  give  us  references — in  this  last  volume 
he  has  not  condescended  even  to  such  vague  and  general  references 
as  in  the  earlier  ones — he  has  given  us  a  full  index,  for  which  we 
are  thankful. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

ME.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  (1),  an  American  writer,  whose 
name  is  already  known  to  English  readers  interested  in 
American  literature  and  American  newspapers,  has  brought  out  an 
attractive  and  careful  little  volume  on  the  Paris  theatres,  ranging 
from  the  Grand  Opera  to  the  "  theatres  of  farce  and  extravaganza," 
and  even  to  the  cafe-concerts.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  studied 
his  theatrical  Paris  carefully,  and  his  book  is  gracefully  dedicated 
to  M.  Coquelin  in  memory  of  some  pleasant  conversations  held  in 
the  distinguished  actor's  dressing-room.  There  are  few  things  as 
to  which,  with  regard  at  least  to  its  finer  shades,  there  is  more 
difference  of  opinion  among  students  and  experts  than  acting,  and 
especially  French  acting.  Mr.  Matthews  has  a  catholic  as  well  as  a 
cultivated  taste,  and  his  writing  is  interesting  both  for  those  who 
may  agree  with  him  entirely,  and  for  those  who  may  find  certain 
points  on  which  to  join  issue  with  him.  With  regard  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  player  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  his 
book,  the  difference  of  opinion  can,  if  it  exists,  be  only  one  of 
degree.  There  will  probably  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
high  praise  which  he  gives  to  M.  Coquelin's  performance  of,  for 
instance,  Septmonts  in  LEtranger,  and  of  a  wide  range  of  parts  in 
Moliere ;  and  in  discussing  another  performance  with  which  it 
might  be  more  possible  to  find  fault,  he  has  dwelt  on  the  one 
scene  in  which  the  actor's  powers  were  seen  at  their  best.  We 
have  called  attention  in  the  first  place  to  Mr.  Matthews's  criticism 
of  M.  Coquelin,  because  that  actor's  name  stands  on  the  title-page 
of  the  book  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  writer  has  given 
anything  which  could  possibly  be  construed  into  undue  prominence 
to  M.  Coquelin's  performances.  M.  Coquelin  occupies  with  other 
actors,  chief  among  them  MM.  Got  and  Delaunay,  the 
first  rank  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  to  these  others 
Mr.  Matthews  gives  the  same  careful  and  appreciative  considera- 
tion which  he  has  given  to  M.  Coquelin.  When  he  comes 
to  the  actresses  of  the  Comedie  Franchise  we  find  somewhat  more 
(though  "  that's  not  much  ")  to  disagree  with,  and  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Matthews  has  been  too  apt  to  take  as  infallible  whatever  M . 
Sarcey  in  his  varying  moods  has  chosen  to  utter.  M.  Sarcey  writes 
beautiful  French,  and  has  no  doubt  seen,  considered,  and  pro- 
nounced upon  a  vast  number  of  plays ;  but  his  criticism  is  wanting 
in  fineness,  and  is  not  always  consistent  or  delivered  with  the  im- 
passiveness  which  an  oracle  ought  to  possess.  Of  the  other  Paris 
theatres,  and  theatrical  or  semi-theatrical  entertainments,  Mr. 
Matthews  discourses  fluently  and  agreeably,  although  his  style  is, 

(1)  The  Theatres  of  Paris.  By  J.  Brander  Matthews.  With  Illustra- 
tions.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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to  an  English  reader  at  any  rate,  open  to  some  objections,  and 
although  he  has  made  not  unnaturally  a  few  odd  slips.  Perhaps 
the  oddest  of  his  opinions  are  to  be  found  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  brief  "  Conclusion  "  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Professor  Meiklejohn's  edition  of  Hamlet  (2),  which,  being 
intended  for  the  use  of  school  boys  and  girls,  is  naturally  Bowdler- 
ized, is  well  printed  and  got  up".  In  a  •'  general  notice  "  prefixed 
to  the  play  we  learn  something  as  to  the  editors  intentions  which 
•we  could  hardly  have  beoome  aware  of  from  mere  consideration  of 
the  text  and  notes.  "  The  first  purpose  in  this  elaborate  annota- 
tion,'' writes  the  editor,  "is  of  course  the  full  -working  out  of 
Shakspeare's  meaning.  The  editor  has  in  all  circumstances  taken 
as  much  pains  with  this  as  if  he  had  been  making  out  the  difficult 
and  obscure  terms  of  a  will  in  which  he  himself  was  personally 
interested ;  and  he  submits  that  this  thorough  excavation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  really  profound  thinker  is  one  of  the  very  best  kinds 
of  training  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  receive  at  school."  All  this  sounds 
fine  enough,  if  it  savours  a  little  of  self-confident  pedantry  ;  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  turn  to  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
Meiklejohn's  "  thorough  excavation  of  the  meaning  "of  Shakspeare. 
If  there  is  no  particular  good,  there  is  also  no  particular  harm  in 
Mr.  Meiklejohn's  "  elaborate  annotation,"  until  we  come  to  line  1 15 
of  act  i.  scene  1.  "  Gibber,  speak  inarticulately.  Cog.,  Gibberish." 
What  is  the  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  to  infer  from  this  but  that  the 
g  is  sounded  alike  in  both  words,  and  that  gibberish  means,  which 
it  does  not  at  any  rate  exclusively,  inarticulate  speech  ?  Seven 
lines  later  on  we  have  "  Prologue — A  theatrical  term.  S.  is  rather 
fond  of  these  technical  terms  of  the  theatre.  Thus  we  have  the 
phrases,  SpeaJc,  'tis  your  cue;  get  us  2»'operties  (  =  dresses)."  The 
editor  would  have  done  better  to  leave  out  the  bracketed  passage, 
which  shows  that  whatever  "  S."  may  have  been,  he  at  least  is 
rather  ignorant  of  "  these  technical  terms  of  the  theatre."  On  line 
160  of  the  same  scene,  "  And  then  they  say  no  spirit  can  walk 
abroad,"  Mr.  Meiklejohn  makes  this  note,  "Spirit — A  mono- 
syllable," without  telling  us  whether  he  thinks  it  should  be  made 
"  sprit,"  or  "  spirt,"  or  "  sperr't."  In  opposition  to  this  somewhat 
bald  and  vague  annotation,  we  find  the  editor,  when  he  comes  to 
the  first  speech  of  the  next  scene,  calling  the  attention  of  his  un- 
fortunate schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  to  this  German-commentator- 
like and  irritating  note  of  Coleridge's  : — "  In  the  King's  speech 
observe  the  set  and  pedantically  antithetic  form  of  the  sentences 
when  touching  that  which  galled  the  heels  of  conscience — the 
strain  of  undignified  rhetoric — and  yet  in  what  follows  concerning 
the  public  weal,  a  certain  appropriate  majesty."  Of  line  n  of  the 
same  speech,  "  "With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye,"  Mr. 
Meiklejohn  says  that  "  an"  is  "  probably  pronounced  anc,"  and  on 
line  13,  "In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole,"  he  is  pleased 
to  observe  that  "  here  the  formality  and  antithesis  verge  closely  on 
the  ridiculous."  Without  following  the  editor's  "  elaborate  anno- 
tation "  line  by  line  and  scene  by  scene,  we  may  point  to  a  few 
others  among  his  comments.  The  meaning  of  "  gape  "  in  "  Though 
hell  itself  should  gape,"  he  assumes  to  be  "  roar  at  me,"  and  sug- 
gests that  the  word  bears  the  same  meaning  in  "  Some  men  there 
are  love  not  a  gaping  pig,"  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  A  pig 
which  roared  at  persons  whom  it  disliked  would  certainly  be  "  a 
fearful  wild-fowl."  In  act  ii.  Polonius  says  of  Hamlet,  "  I'll  board 
him  presently."  On  this  Mr.  Meiklejohn  make3  the  following 
astounding  note  for  his  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  "  When  Polo- 
nius is  not  pedantic  he  is  coarse."  This  is  a  kind  of  thing  calcu- 
lated indeed  to  puzzle  the  will.  In  bis  treatment  of  Hamlet's 
speech  to  Osric  in  act  v.  sc.  2,  concerning  Laertes,  Mr.  Meiklejohn 
is  not  much  worse,  if  he  is  no  better,  than  other  heavy  and  plod- 
ding commentators.  He  belongs  to  that  class  which  is  incapable 
of  conceiving  Hamlet's  meeting  Osric  s  affected  phrases  with  more 
learned,  more  elaborate,  and  more  exquisite  nonsense,  and  he  comes 
to  the  stupid  conclusion,  often  come  to  before,  that  "  the  passage 
is  almost  unintelligible  and  probably  corrupt,"  being-  kind  enough 
to  say,  however,  that  "  yaw  "  in  "  and  yet  but  yaw  neither  in 
respect  of  his  quick  sail "  stands  for  "  would  yaw."  This  is 
surely  the  very  ecstasy  of  pedantry.  One  more  glaring  instance  of 
Mr.  Meiklejohn's  notions  of  perception  and  taste  will  bring  to  an 
end  our  unpleasant  task  of  pointing  out  the  faults  in  one  of  the 
very  worst  editions  of  a  great  work  that  we  have  ever  been  un- 
happy enough  to  see.  On  the  words  "  that  from  a  shelf  the 
precious  diadem  stole,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket "  Mr.  Meiklejohn 
makes  this  "  elaborate  annotation."  "  Prom  a  shelf, — Like  an 
area  sneak."  People  who  wish  their  children  or  pupils  to  care  for 
Shakspeare  had  better  keep  Mr.  Meiklejohn's  Hamlet  out  of  their 
way.  Such  unnecessary  and  unwise  stuff  as  he  has  prepared  with 
the  pretentious  names  of  "  elaborate  annotation  "  and  "  excava- 
tion "  (whatever  that  may  mean)  can  do  nothing  but  produce  a 
distaste  for  the  subject  which  it  affects  to  make  clear.  Mr. 
Meiklejohn's  efforts  are  more  fitted  for  the  New  Shakspeare 
Society  than  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  popularity  of  the  profession  of  letters  among  those  who  want 
remunerative  employment  is  largely  due  to  the  ease  with  which  it 
seems  to  be  entered ;  but  the  thorough-paced  literary  man,  who 
looks  back  upon  years  of  struggle,  disappointment,  hard  work, 
and  moderate  gains,  knows  that  in  reality  the  profession  is  like 
lill  others  in  requiring,  besides  ordinary  aptitude  and  application, 
the  investment  of  capital,  the  service  of  an  apprenticeship,  and  the 
slow,  toilsome  acquirement  of  the  secrets  of  trade,  so  to  speak', 


(2)  Shalispeai-e's  "  Hamlet";  with  Notes,  Examination  Papers,  and  Plan 
of  Preparation.  Edited  by  J.  M.  D,  Meiklejohn,  M.A.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh :  Wi  &  11.  Chambers. 


which  form  the  conditions  of  success  in  all  other  callings.  The 
disappointments  of  g'reat  authors  are  enumerated  in  a  pretty  little 
book  before  us  entitled  Journals  and  Journalism  (3)  in  which 
Mr.  John  Oldcastle  offers  himself  as  a  guide  for  literary  beginners. 
Thackeray,  we  are  told,  failed  repeatedly,  and  his  contributions  were 
at  first  refused  by  all  the  leading  magazines.  Mr.  Carlyle,  «  after 
being  '  edited  '  out  of  all  recognition  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was 
finally  rejected  as  a  contributor  altogether."  Of  another  very  emi- 
nent living  author  we  read  that  his  greatest  work  was  "utterly, 
unconditionally,  and  irrevocably  rejected  "  by  every  publisher.  Of 
another  we  are  told  that  one  of  his  first  year's  receipts  amounted 
to  12I.  5s.  7|^.,  and  another  to  20I.  2s.  6d.  Motley 's Butch  Republics 
was  at  least  once  "  declined  with  thanks  " ;  and  Lingard,  Brougham, 
Jeffrey,  and  even  George  Eliot,  are  cited  as  examples  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  almost  universal  rule  with  young  writers.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  weary  round  of  publishers  to  whom  Charlotte 
Bronte  offered  Jane  Byre  in  succession  without  success.  Sterne, 
Fielding,  Hawthorne,  and,  greater  than  all,  Milton,  were  no  ex- 
ceptions. A  power  of  bearing  disappointment  must,  therefore, 
almost  as  much  as  a  power  of  literary  composition,  be  assigned  as 
the  first  qualification  of  a  would-be  author.  It  is  a  question  how 
far  books  like  this  really  benefit  beginners.  Experience  cannot  be 
acquired  by  rote.  The  young  writer  who  is  not  deterred  by  the 
prospect  of  disappointment  at  first  may  learn  something,  perhaps, 
from  the  interesting  pages  of  Mr.  Oldcastle;  but  the  most  useful 
parts  are  those  in  which  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  clear  and 
legible  handwriting  and  instructs  the  student  in  the  art  of  "correct- 
ing proofs,  His  dictionary  of  the  periodical  press  is  tolerably 
complete,  and  the  particulars  he  gives  are  trustworthy,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  test  them.  The  whole  volume  is  pleasant 
reading,  although  we  fail  to  find  anything  very  new  or  original  in 
it.  The  form  of  the  book,  the  print,  the  toned  paper,  and  the 
binding  are  worthy  of  praise,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
persons  addicted  to  bibliomania.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  fac- 
similes of  the  autographs  of  eminent  journalists. 

The  adventures  of  Wandering  Will  (4)  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  those  of  many  boys  whose  fortunes  have  been  told  for 
other  boys  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  Mr.  Kingston,  and  other 
writers  whose  names  are  dear  to  boy  students  of  fiction.  But 
while  the  writer  of  Wandering  Will  is  more  careful  as  to  the 
minuteness  of  his  incidents  than  the  authors  just  referred  to,  be 
wants  their  vigour  and  freshness.  At  the  same  time  "Will's" 
story  is  fluent  and  not  unpleasing. 

Mr.  Black's  manual  of  sick  nursing  (5)  aims  at  disseminating 
the  principles  of  his  subject  among  the  masses.  His  purpose  is 
emphatically  not  to  make  people  think  that  they  can  safely  under- 
take the  treatment  of  disease  without  skilled  advice,  but  rather  to 
show  them  what  they  may  safely  do  or  attempt  in  the  inevitable 
absence  of  a  doctor.  This  purpose  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
excellent  remarks  on  "  gossip  "  which  occur  early  in  the  book, 
and  which  point  out  the  dangers  of  advice  from  friends  who 
think  that  they  know  all  the  patient's  symptoms  and  can  prescribe 
for  them.  Mr.  Black's  unassailable  position  in  this  matter  is  sup- 
ported by  a  capital  story  quoted  from  a  French  writer. 

Another  treatise  on  the  same  subject  (6)  issued  from  the  Bazaar 
office,  contains  some  generally  safe  directions  as  to  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  various  forms  of  sickness.  This  is  perhaps  less 
useful  than  Mr.  Black's  Manual  in  that  it  trenches  more  directly 
upon  the  doctor's  province. 

Miss  de  Fonblanque  has  written  a  lively  account  of  the  time 
which  she  passed  in  company  with  some  friends  in  seeing  as 
much  of  Iceland  (7)  as  they  could  see  in  the  time  at  their 
disposal.  They  found,  as  other  travellers  in  Iceland  have  found, 
that  they  had  certain  inconveniences  to  put  up  with,  the  oddest 
and  not  the  most  agreeable  of  which  was  being  compelled,  with 
the  sanction  and  welcome  of  the  presiding  Lutheran  priest,  to 
convert  a  church  into  a  kind  of  inn.  They  thought  too  that  they 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  their  chief  guide's  conduct  in  assuming 
an  equality  with  them  and  delegating  their  orders  to  the  people 
under  him.  This,  as  the  writer  states  that  the  guide  was  a  son  of  a 
literary  man  of  importance,  does  not  strike  us  as  an  intolerable  in- 
fliction ;  and  people  who  have  journeyed  in  company  with,  and  under 
the  care  of,  Swiss  guides  will  probably  be  somewhat  astonished 
at  anyone  wishing  to  treat  a  guide  as  a  mere  menial.  During 
their  journey  to  the  Geysers,  which  of  course  they  visited,  Miss  de 
Fonblanque  and  her  companions  were  surprised  and  at  first  de- 
lighted by  hearing  some  music  which  they  took  to  be  performed 
in  their  special  honour.  It  is  a  little  strange  that  not  one  of 
the  party  should  have  been  aware  that  the  national  air  of  Iceland 
is  identical  with  our  own.  Every  one  who  writes  of  Icelandic 
experiences  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  to  say  something 
about  the  Geysers,  and  what  Miss  de  Fonblanque  says  about  them 
has  the  merit,  which  is  not  too  common,  of  avoiding  affectation 
cither  of  fine  writing  or  of  display  of  knowledge.  For  scientific 
information  the  writer  refers  her  readers  to  the  article  "  Geysers  " 
in  the  Encyvlopcedia  Britannica,  and  her  account  of  what  she  saw 

(3)  Journals  and  Journalism;  with  a  Guide,  for  Literary  Beginners. 
By  John  Oldcastle.    London:  Field  &  Tuer.  1880. 

(4)  Wandering  Will.  A  Story  of  Adventure.  Founded  on  Facts. 
London  :  Kemington  &  Co. 

(5)  Sick  Nursing.  By  George  Black,  M.B.  London  :  Ward,  Lock,  & 
Co. 

(6)  Sick  Nursing  at  Home.  By  E.  F.  A.  Caul  field.  London:  "Bazaar" 
Office. 

(7)  Five  Weeks  in  Iceland.  By  C.  A.  de  Fonblanque.  London  :  Bentley 
&  fc>on. 
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nt  tho  springs  is  clear  and  simple.    Fro  in  one  <>i"  bhsrp  sbs  g»t 
scare,  tho  nature  of  which  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  discover 
iu  her  pa^es.  To  whnt  wo  have  said  of  tho  attractions  of  hor  lilllo 
book  wo  must  add  a  word  of  praiso  for  tho  singular  accuracy  of 
tho  proper  names  which  occur  in  it. 

Anew  edition  lias  been  issued  of  tho  Into  Hishop  Stanley's 
Familiar  History  of  Birds  (S).  This  has  boon  revised  by  a 
practical  and  experienced  ornithologist,  who  has  made  tho  altera- 
tions rendered  necessary  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  but  has 
carefully  avoided  any  superfluous  tampering  with  tho  text. 

Mr.  Masson  has  Drought  out  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes 
devoted  to  " Episodes  from  French  History  "(9).  It  is  compiled 
from  Mr.  Black's  translation  of  M.  Guizot's  History  and  contains 
notes,  a  bibliographical  index,  and  a  genealogical  table. 

A  seventh  edition,  edited,  brought  up  to  date  and  enlarged  by 
Mr.  Watts,  has  been  issued  of  Taylor's  See-Keeper's  Manual  (10). 
This  is  the  first  edition  that  has  appeared  without  tho  author's 
own  supervision,  and  since  his  death  "  the  entire  aspect  of  tho 
subject  treated  of  is  changed.''  Important  facts  have  been  dis- 
covered which,  iu  Taylor's  days,  were  unknown,  and  the  editor 
has  been  compelled,  in  order  to  give  these  facts  their  proper 
weight,  to  add  largely  to  what  Taylor  wrote.  The  work  is  sure  to 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  care  for  its  interesting  subject. 

A  second  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  McCalmont's 
Parliamentary  Poll-Book  from  1832  to  1880  (11). 

Mr.  Stanford  has  issued  a  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Loftie's  well- 
known  Pound  About  London,  (12)  and  while  speaking  of  this  we 
may  mention  also  that  wo  have  from  the  same  publisher  second 
editions  of  the  Tourists'  Guides  for  the  West  Hiding  and  for 
Sussex,  written  respectively  by  Mr.  Bevan  and  Mr.  Chambers,  a 
third  edition  of  Mr.  Bevan's  handbook  to  Kent,  and  a  second  of 
Mr.  Worth's  South  Devon. 

A  second  and  improved  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Sand- 
lands's  (13)  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  voice  in  public 
speaking. 

The  thirteenth  part  of  Mr.  Dalziel's  British  Dogs  (14)  includes 
spaniels,  pugs,  and  Pomeranians,  and  breaks  off  disappointingly 
early  in  an  account  of  that  most  attractive  and  interesting  creature, 
the  poodle. 

From  the  same  office  we  have,  together  with  other  publications 
of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  the  Third  Part  of  Mr.  lush's  Bulbs 
and  Bulb  Culture  (15). 

A  short  time  ago  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and  complete  edition 
of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  works  (16)  was  noticed  at  some  length  in 
these  columns.  The  second  volume  of  the  series,  containing 
"  Earlier  Papers,"  "  Spanish  and  American  Legends/' "  Tales  of 
the  Argonauts,  &c,"  gives  us  matter  which  is  more  familiar,  but 
not  for  that  reason  less  attractive.  Most,  indeed,  we  may  say  all, 
of  the  stories  in  this  volume  are  old  favourites  with  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  readers.  One,  "  Mr.  Thompson's  Prodigal,"  has  a  special 
interest  in  being  the  germ  of  the  drama  "  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar/' 
which  appeared  in  the  first  volume. 

The  eighteenth  volume  of  Charles  KLngsley's  works  (17)  is 
made  up  of  sanitary  and  social  essays,  which  have  of  course  lost 
the  interest  which  they  had  at  the  moment  of  their  publication, 
but  which  are  still  interesting,  both  in  themselves  and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  aspect  in  the  past  of  questions  some  of  which  are 
still  unsettled,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time. 

Captain  Parker's  Sketch  of  the  Kafir  and  Zulu  Wars  (18)  is  un- 
affected, vigorous,  and  interesting.  In  many  cases  he  has  the 
advantage  of  speaking  from  practical  experience,  and  in  none  has 
he  spared  any  pains  to  make  his  narrative  full  and  accurate. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Blight's  fascinating  little 
book,  A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden  (19). 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago  since  we  noticed  the  annual  appear- 


C8)  A  Familiar  History  of  Birds,  By  the  late  Edward  Stanley,  D.D., 
F.li.S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Second  Edition.  London:  Lou'nnaus 
&  Co. 

(9)  Episodes  of  French  History. —  Charlemagne  and  the  Carloringians. 
Edited  from  M.  Guizot's  History  of  France,  hy  Gustave  Masson.  Loiidon  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(10)  The  Bee- Keeper's  Manual ;  or,  the  Honey  Bee  and  its  Management 
and  Preservation.  By  the  late  Henry  Taylor.  Seventh  Edition,  modernized 
and  very  greatly  enlarged  by  Alfred  Watts.  London :  Groombridge  & 
Sons. 

(11)  The  Parliamentary  Poll-Book  of  all  Elections  from  the  passing  of 
the  first  Reform  Act  in  1832  to  July  1880.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
Edition.  By  F.  H.  MeCalmont.  London  :  Stanford.  Nottingham  : 
Forman  &  Sons. 

(12)  Tourist  Guides.  Bound  About  London.  By  the  Rev.  William  J. 
Loftie.  With  a  Map  and  Copious  Index.  Fourth  edition.  London : 
Stanford. 

(13)  The  Voice  in  Public  Speaking.  Bv  J.  P.  Sandlands,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton." 

(14)  British  Dogs.  Illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  of  leadiu-r  do^s 
of  the  day.  By  Hugh  Dalziel  ('<  Corsineon " ),  assisted  by  eminent 
lanciers.    Part  XIII.    London  :  "  Bazaar  "  Office. 

(15)  Bulbs  a,.d  Bulb  Culture.  Bv  D.  T.  Fish.  Part  III.  London  • 
"  Bazaar  Office. 

(16)  The  Complete  Works  of  Bret  Harte.  Collected  and  Revised  by  the 
Author.    Vol.  11.    London  :  Chatto  &  Wind  us. 

(17)  The  Works  of  Charles  Kingslcy.  Vol.  XVIII.  Sanitary  and  Social 
Lectures  and  Essays.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

-a  (*8)  4.  .f.^etch  "f the  K"fir  and  Zulu  Wars.  Bv  Captain  Henry  Hallam 
£Mker,  Military  Secretary  to  H.  E.  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  With  Maps.  London  : 
<J.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

T.'i, ?2  A  t TmL  '"  Si  L"".c":i/'ir':  Garden.  By  Henry  A.  Bright.  Second 
Edition.    London  :  Maeinillau  &  Co. 


aim' of  tho  invaluable  Dad's  Parliamentary  Companion  (20).  Tim 
now  Parliament  has  naturally  called  for  a  second  edition,  with  a 
good  many  more  alterations  than  are  to  bo  found  in  most  second 
editions. 

(20)  Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion.    Forty-Eighth  Year.  Second 

Kdilion.     New  Parliament.     London:  Wliituker  ft  Co. 
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The  Hares  ami  Babbits  Bill.  Afghanistan. 
The  Meeting  of  the  Emperors.    The  Burials  Bill.    The  Financial  Position  in  India. 
The  State  of  Ireland.     American  Cattle.     Two  Railway  Accidents. 
The  Water  Supply  ot  London. 


The  Militnry  Situation  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Respite  of  the  Innocents.      The  Archaeological  Institute  at  Lincoln. 
Art  iu  l'aniaineut.      Aldines  and  Elzevirs.      Cookery  Books.      Modern  Dancing. 
The  French  Stage  a  Century  Ago. 


M.  Guizot  in  Private  Life.     A  Study  of  Shelley. 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.       Wait  a  Year.        Italy  and  her  Invaders. 
In  Pastures  Green.      Green's  Histury  of  the  English  People. 
Minor  Notices. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,293,  AUGUST 


1SS0: 


Mr.  Gladstone's  Illness— Afghanistan — The  Irish  Disturbance  Bill — The  French 
Departmental  Elections — South  Africa — Alsace-Lorraine— Tbe  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Bill — The  Oxford  Election  Petition— The  Education  Estimates. 

Mont  Blanc  Forty  Years  Ago — Speeches  and  Principles — Lord  Macaulay  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress— Venn  Stanley  on  Early  Christian  Belief — Modern  Sonnets — 
Old  Clothesmen — Lake  toerbonis— The  Theatres — Racing  at  Goodwood. 

O'Grady's  History  of  Ireland — Popular  Health  Manuals — The  Past  iu  the  Present- 
Pious  Frauds — Newton's  Archaeological  Essays — Rodd's  Birds  of  Cornwall — 
Grisel  Romney— Anderson  on  Lightning  Conductors— French  Literature. 


London  :  Published  at  1)8  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"T)ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-L-'  I'RiETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each;u  by  22  feet ;  witli  "  Dream  of  Pi  lute's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  iec. 
atthe  DOKE  GALLERY,  36  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  six.  Is. 

BARTHOLOMEW^    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 

^  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  ore  offered  for  open  competition  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
The  Examination  will  begin  September  27. 

1.  A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £130,  open  to  Candidates  under  Twenty-five  years  of  acre, 
anil  who  have  not  entered  at  any  Metropolitan  Medical  School.  Subjects  of  Examination  ; 
Botany.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology. 

S.  A*  Scholarship  of  tue  value  ot  xi:t0,  open  to  Candidates  under  Twenty  years  of  age.  The 
other  conditions  and  subjects  ore  the  same  as  the  above. 

3.  The  Jeatireson  Exhibition  (value  JE50)  open  to  Candidates  who  have  not  entered  at  any 
Metropolitan  Medical  School.  Subjects:  Mathematics  and  Eatin,  and  any  two  following 
languages  at  the  option  of  the  Candidates,  Greek,  French,  German,  The  successful  Candidates 
Will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

4.  Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition.  On  October  'Jl  there  will  be  an  Examination  (limited 
to  Students  of  the  Hospital  of  less  than  si\  months'  standing*  for  the  above  Exhibition,  value 
£60.  The  subjects  are  those  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  ot  the  London 
University. 

The  successful  Candidates  for  the  above  Four  Scholarships  arc  eligible  in  succeeding  years 
for  the  Scholarships  of  the  School,  viz.:  First  year,  three  (1)  £o<>,  i2)"£30,  C!>  £20  ;  Second  year 
U)  £00  j  Third  and  Fourth  year  U)  £-10,  (2)  £30,  i3)  £30,  and  lor  the  several  prizes. 

For  further  particulars  application  maybe  mode,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden 
of  the  College,  The  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

HPHE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

J-    Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION  1880-81  will  Commence  on  Friday,  October  I,  1880. 

Four  Entrance  Scholarships.!  value  £60,  £40,  £30  and  £20.  will  be  ottered  for  Competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.    Entries  on  or  belbre  September  20. 

Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  ito  Guineas  iu  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 

All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  Huiiae-Physicinncics,  Four  House-Surgeoncies, 
One  Accoueheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital. 
Special  entries  may  be  made  lor  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  iu  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

 MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. — The  OWEN^OLLEGE, 

MANCHESTER.— A  PROSPECTUS,  containing  information  on  the  Courses  of 
Instruction,  Few,  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  &c.  uiuy  he  ubtuiuctl  on  application  to  the 
RBQ1STBAB.    The  Calendar  will  be  published  cul  ly  in  September. 

   J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 

rrilE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANOHJESTER.— TfaeOOLL^G>E 

SESSION.  1880—1,  will  begin  in  the  Medical  Department  on  Friday,  October  1  ;  in  the 
Arts,  Science,  and  Law  Department,  on  Tuesday*  October  5 :  and  in  the  Evening  Classes 
Department  on  Monday.  October  11.  Prospectuses  arc  published  for  each  of  thw  Depart- 
ments, and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Kh.i.stiiau.  Fuller  details  res  pectin"  the 
Courses  of  Instruction,  Fees,  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  sec,  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar 
which  may  be  obtained  early  in  September  (price  3s. ;  post  free.  3s.  6d.)  from  Mr.  Co&VXSH, 

d  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co 


ehester, 


may  now  be  obtained  from  Mr,  Cormsh 
J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


33  Piccadilly,  and  other  Hookselle: 
London.  Xiie  Syllabus  of  the  Evening  Cla 
(price  fed, ;  post  free,  7d). 

A  RMY,  SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  "cOMPETI- 

TIVE,  UNIVERSITIES.  —  Messrs.  ASKXN  will  be  happy  to  forward  taatis) 
PROSPECTUSES  ot  successful  TUTORS.  References  kindly  allowed  tu  Chanlain-Generil 
to  the  Forces  antfothcis.— Address,  9A  Suckville  Street,  VV. 
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The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20. 


G  E. 


"VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY. — The  NEXT  TERM  will 

*  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  8. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

-1-4  EXAMINATION,  on  September  II  and  15.  —  Address,  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  College, 
Leamington  ;  or,  after  August  1,  Craigside,  Felixstowe,  Ipswich. 

C    ANDREW'S   COLLEGE,  CIIARDSfoCK,  RE-OPENS 

j*-*'   September  10  Apply  to  SECRETARY. 


O  L. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATII. — Tlie  NEXT  TERM 

commences  Saturday,  September  18  For  Prospectus  and  other  information  apply  to  the 

Head-Master. 

EXETER  SCHO 

*  Chairman  of  Govenuns— The  Lord  Bishop  of  EXETER. 

Hcad-Mu&tu— The  Kev.  EDWARD  HARRIS.  M.A.,  lute  Clinical 
Assistant-Muster  at  Clifton  College. 
The  New  School  (including  Chemical  Laboratory)  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Buttcriield,  is  now  in  use. 

Tuition  l  ee   £15  to  £21,  according  to  age. 

Boarding  Fee   £5(1  to  i(i0,       „  „ 

There  nre  valuable  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  School.   Also  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities 
and  other  places  of  higher  education  ot  the  aggregate  value  of  £600  per  unman. 
The  Next  Term  will  begin  on  Thursday, September  li>. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks,  Messrs.  Daw  &  Son,  13  licdibrd  Circus,  Exeter;  or  to  the  HEAD- 
MASTER, ot  the  School. 

THE      ISLE      OF      WIGHT  COLLEGE. 
Head-Master-Rev.  F.  R.  PENTREATII.  D.D. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  September  17,  ut  Ten  a.m.,  when  all  Boys  are 
expected  to  be  present. 

The  system  of  Education  is  that  of  the  leading  Public  Schools. 

Boarders  are  received  by  the  Head-Master  ut  the  College,  ami  also  by  Two  of  the  Assistant- 
Masters  nt  Lothian  House. 
Fees  for  Buurd  and  Tuition  amount  to  £30  5s.  per  annum. 

Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  HEAD- MASTER,  and  also  from  J.  W.  FARDELL,  Esq., 
lion.  Sec,  Cambrian  House,  Ryde. 

T)OVER  COLLEGE.— Board,  £46  6s.    Tuition,  from  Thirteen 

to  Eighteen  Guineas.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  15.— Apply  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.  A.,  the  Head  Master  :  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

PREPARATION  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  for  the  Naval, 

Military,  East  Indian,  and  Civil  Services,  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations  for  the 
Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  and  for  Mercantile  and  other  pursuits.— i'rinci/ml— The  Rev. 
E.  B.  SLATER,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Vice- i'rinciprtl-W .  A. 
HASLAM,  M.A.,  Sixth  Wrangler  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
Jliehuelmas  Term  commences  on  September  9.  Particulars  as  to  Codetsliips,  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Medals,  Terms,  successes  of  former  Pupils,  &c..  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  ALFRED  EAMES,  Secretary. 

Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cross,  S.E.,  August  1880. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  MILITIA  QUALIFYING. — 
MORGAN  JENKINS.  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  bv  an  able  stall' of  Graduates  in 
First-class  Honours,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  Ten  out  of  thirteen  sent  up 
at  different  times  for  Woolwich,  two  in  the  recent  Examination,  one  Second  in  July  1877  i 
numerous  Pupils  for  Sandhurst,  and  Seven  out  of  eight  Lieutenants  of  Militia.— 50  Cornwall 
Kond.  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

TVf  ILITARY    COLLEGE,    CLAP  HAM,  Surrey. 

*^-*-^-  Principal — Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  Wrangler,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
R.I.M.C.,  Addiscombe.  NEXT  TERM  September  4.— For  Prospectus  apply  at  07  High  Street, 
Clupham,  or  Mr.  E.  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross. 

HAMPTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Middlesex. 
Founded  1656.— The  NEW  SCHOOL,  built  with  strict  regard  to  sanitary  principles 
and  all  modern  requirements,  is  NOW  OPEN  for  BOARDERS  and  DAY  SCHOLARS. 
The  site  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  Thames  valley.  Extensive  playground, 
gravel  soil,  pure  and  bracing  oir.  Excellent  boating  and  bathing  ;  swimming  is  taught.  The 
full  Public  School  Classical  and  Mathematical  Course,  with  modern  Languages, natural  science, 
drawing.  &c.  Preparation  fur  Competitive  and  other  Examinations  and  tor  mercantile  pur- 
suits For  Prospectus  apply  to  Rev.  G.  F.  HEATHER,  Hampton-on-Thames. 

pHARTERHOUSE   SCHOLARSHIPS. —  The  1st  1870,  and 

^  4th  1880,  were  Pupils  of  the  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  EWELL,  Surrey.  The  Next  Terra 
commences  September  14.  Terms  very  moderate.  References  to  Parents.  Principal— 
C.  D.  ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  

CTRATFORD-ON-AVON. — TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden,  RICIIARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters— Two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Clascal  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playgrounds,  Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium,  &c.  ic.  Terms 
50  and  60  Guineas  Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE   (facing  the 
Sea).— J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  M.A..  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 
DELICATE  BOYS,  under  Fourteen,  for  thorough  grounding.   Terms  moderate. 

A    M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS 

•  between  Seven  and  Fourteen  for  the  Public  Schools.  Vacancies  in  the  Autumu. 
Terras,  £135  or  £150. —Address,  Wool  ley  Green,  near  Komscy. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

'  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

FOLKESTONE. —  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 
assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.  A.,  in  honours,  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS 
for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  anil  all  Competitive  Examinations.  All  Candidates 
successful  at  the  last  Sandhurst  Preliminary.  Fourth  place  taken  in  the  recent  Woolwich 
Competition.  

LAUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND.— Reputed  for  Education  and 
Instruction.— Classical,  Industrial  Schools  about  £2  per  year.  Private  Schools,  £8  to  £10. 
Homes  for  Pupils.  Boarding  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  und  Boys  from  £50.  English  and 
Presbyterian  Churches.— Apply  to  Bureau  de  Renseignemcnts,  la  Grotte,  10,  Lausanne. 

SPA,  BELGIUM.— A  limited  number  of  PUPILS  have  every 
facility  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  of  preparing  for 
Public  Examinations.  High  class  references.  Terms  70  to  R0  Guineas,  according  to  age.  The 
English  Principal  will  be  in  London  in  September  to  take  back  Pupils — Address,  W.  and  L., 
care  of  Messrs.  Orellana,  Collis,  &  Cuffe,  3*2a  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

EDUCATION  in  GERMANY.  — ONE  VACANCY,  where 
Four  Pupils  are  successfully  prepared  for  the  Army,  Civil  Service  or  Commerce. 
Thorough  French  and  German  (within  eighteen  months).  Refined  English  home.  References 
<to  Parents  of  Pupils)  given  and  required.  Prospectuses  should  be  inspected.  —  Address, 
Dr.  Saur£,  M.A.,  Government  Examiner,  Cologne.  

C GERMAN  SCHOOL  in  FRANCE.— Professor  HIRSCH,  of 
NANCY,  late  of  Cannstatt,  will  be  at  the  HOLBORN  VIADUCT  HOTEL,  from  the 
5th  to  the  12th  September.   NEXT  TERM  begins  September  15.  

TNDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  T.S.,  COOPER'S  HILL,  and 

J-  the  ARMY.— Mr.  CROOKE  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  NEXT  TERM. 
There  will  be  a  Special  Class  for  the  Sept.  Sandhurst  "  Preliminary."— Address,  Westbourne 
Plucc,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  

TOURS,  FRANCE. — Rev.  C.   DOWMAN,  LL.B.,  receives 
PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Line  rid  Militia,  and  for  General  Education.  Great 
individual  attention.   Very  successful  Address,  Beau  Sejour. 

H EATHFIELD,    ERLEIGH    (near  READING).— 
Mr.  F.  FABIAN  BRACKENBURY,  M.A.,  educates  BOYS  from  the  age  of  Seven  to 
Twelve. 

Mrs.  FABIAN  BRACKENBURY,  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ilawtrey,  Aldin  House, 
Slough,  takes  special  and  personal  care  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Buys. 

This  Preparatory  School  is  particularly  intended  to  meet  cases  where  parents  do  not  wish  to 
place  their  Boys  under  the  charge  of  a  Governess  at  home,  or  to  scud  their  Roys  who  are  too 
old  for  the  nursery  direct  to  a  School  where  they  will  mix  with  Boys  much  older  than  them- 
selves. 

Ileathfiehl  stands  high,  in  six  acres  of  land,  on  gravelly  soil,  in  a  very  healthy  locality,  and  is 
easily  accessible  from  Reading  iG.W.BJ  and  Erleigh  (S.W.R.)  Stations.  The  Parish  Church 
is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, The  next  School  term  begins  on  Tuesday,  September  14.  Terms  i  105  per  annum. 


J? AIRFIELD,  IIORNSEY  (near  London).— Mr.  LANCELOT 

W^LTOH,  B.A.,  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS, 


between  Eight  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  tl 
For  terms  address  as  above. 


Public  Schools.    Vacancies  in  the  Autumn. 


TITTLE  BOYS.— The  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  very  carefully 

EDUCATED  and  Trained,  from  Seven  years  old  and  upwards,  by  a  LADY  of  great 
experience.  -Address,  Mrs.  Caumickael,  Belmont  House,  Blackheath,  Kent. 

A  LADY  wishes  to  RECOMMEND  the  SCHOOL  where  ber 

„  Two  Daughters  have  finished  their  education.  Sixteen  Pupils  received,  all  daughters 
ot  gentlemen  ol  position.  House  large  :  situation  healthy,  und  near  London.  The  Educa- 
tional advantages  are  great,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Pupils  considered.  Good  home 
lor  delicate  or  backward  Girls.  Terms  from  120  Guineas.-For  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs. 
HALDAiK,  Clatto,  Cupar-Fife,  N.B. 

T>AR  EXAMINATION  and  LONDON  LL.B.— A  BARRISTER 

(LL.B.,  B.A.,  London  Honours)  receives  TWO  PUPILS  into  his  Chambers,  to  prepare 
for  the  above  Examinations.  Past  Pupils  have  obtained  Honours  both  at  the  1st  mid  2nd 
U.L.U.  and  Scholarships!  at  the  Inns  of  Court  Examinations.  Terms,  Six  Months.  SO  Guineas; 
Iwelvc  Months,  100  Guineas.— Address,  LL.B.,  1  St.  Stephen's  Church  Villas,  Uxbridgc  Road. 

A   YOUNG  LADY,  the  Daughter  of  a  German  Professor  and 

of  an  English  Lady,  educated  in  Germany  and  France,  speaking  three  Languages 
without  any  accent,  who  has  attended  the  Stuttgart  Conservatoire  and  sues  well,  desires  an 
Engagement  to  Young  Ladies,  above  Fifteen,  as  GOVERNESS  or  COMPANION.  Best 
references.— For  particulars  apply  to  Miss  M.,  care  of  Professor  Uirsch,  Nancy,  France, 
ihe  young  Lady  will  be  in  London  in  September. 

A  MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN,  accustomed  to  travel,  is  desirous 

.of  travelling  as  MEDICAL  ATTENDANT  or  COMPANION.— Address,  M.D..  care  of 
Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  4.i  Pall  Mall.  London,  S.W. 

"PDINBURGH.— A  LADY,  of  artistic  tastes,  wishes  to  find  a 

-*— '  HOME  with  another  Lady,  or  in  a  small  family  in  or  near  Edinburgh.  A  separate 
Sitting-room  indispensable,  and  no  other  boarders.  Terms  about  £100  per  annum.  References 
required.— Address,  Miss  DUFF,  Hovingham,  York. 


CONSOLS  verms  GROUND  RENTS. — Consols  pay  3  per  Cent. 

Freehold  Ground  Rents  are  equally  safe,  pay  from  4  to  4i,  and  constantly  increase  in 
value.  Descriptive  Paper  gratis,  of  Messrs.  GlioltGE  BF.KEX  k  Co.,  Ground  Rent  Agents. 
86  London  Wall. 


E 


NGLAND  to 


AUSTRALIA 

ORIENT  LINE. 


in     FORTY  DAYS. 


The  following  Royal  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM- 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore),  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 


Tons.  H.P. 

ACONCAGUA   4,107  600 

CIII.MIIORAZO   3,847  550 

COTOPAXI   4,028  COO 

CUZCO   3,815  550 

GARONNE    3,876  550 

JOHN  ELDER    4,152  550 


Tons.  II.P. 

LTGURTA                        4,666  750 

J.l'SITANIA                  3.825  550 

ORIENT                     5.386  l,ooo 

I'OTOSI                               4.219  TOO 

SORATA                        4,014  COO 


The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  clas-es  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  S:  CO.,  13  Feuchurch 
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IRELAND. 

MR.  FORSTER'S  manly  denunciation  of  the  shameful 
language  used  by  an  Irish  member  of  the  name  of 
Dillon  gives  superfluous  proof  that  he  at  least  has  no 
sympathy  with  treason,  robbery,  and  murder.  The  en- 
couragement by  a  member  of  Parliament  of  assassination 
and  of  rebellion  is  assuredly  not  due  to  the  rejection  of 
the  Disturbance  Bill.  The  agitators  who  urge  the  tenant- 
farmers  to  withhold  payment  of  rent  would  care  nothing 
for  temporary  suspension  of  processes  of  eviction.  One  of 
them  at  a  late  meeting  on  the  borders  of  Cork  and  Kerry 
boasted  that  the  farmers  had  last  year  saved  four  millions 
by  following  the  recommendation  that  they  should  pay 
either  what  they  considered  a  fair  rent,  or  no  rent  if  the 
tender  was  refused.  They  were  now  exhorted  to  pay 
no  rent  in  any  case  during  the  present  year.  The  same 
or  another  orator,  commenting  on  a  cry  raised  by 
the  audience  of  "  shoot  the  landlords,"  hypocritically  pro- 
tested against  personal  violence,  unless  indeed  the  landlord 
with  the  aid  of  the  sheriff  and  the  police  attempted  to 
rob  the  tenants,  or,  in  other  words,  to  l'ecover  his  rent. 
In  that  case  they  were  urged  to  fight  in  defence  of  their 
property,  which  has  become  their  own  by  the  simple 
method  of  refusal  to  pay  their  debts.  The  peasants  of 
France  had,  as  one  of  the  speakers  apocryphally  asserted, 
offered  their  landlords  before  the  Revolution  a  fair  com- 
promise ;  but  it  was  refused,  and  they  gave  the  landlords 
their  just  due,  a  rope  at  every  crossing.  Supporters 
of  the  Disturbance  Bill  can  scarcely  affect  to  believe  that 
the  Land  League  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  payment 
of  rent  and  arrears  after  a  suspension  of  eighteen  months. 
The  Bill,  if  it  had  been  passed,  would  have  been  repre- 
sented as  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Legislature  that  the 
right  of  the  landowner  to  his  rent  was  contingent  on 
favourable  circumstances. 

Mr.  Forster's  sudden  departure  for  Ireland  will  have 
produced  an  impression  that  the  state  of  affairs  is  extremely 
serious.    Neither  violent  speeches  nor  isolated  agrarian 
outrages  could  have  induced  a  Chief  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  to  take  a  course  which  must 
necessarily  cause  general  and  vague  alarm.    It  may  be 
presumed  that  Mr.  Forster's  visit  to  Ireland  will  be  short, 
as  in  a  few  days  his  presence  will  be  required  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  defend  the  Irish  Estimates,  which  some  of 
the  Home  Rule  members  threaten  to  oppose.    It  will  be  a 
•fresh  proof  of  a  kind  of  audacity  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  courage,  if  Mr.  Parnell's  followers,  in  pursuance  of 
their  threat,  propose  that  the  constabulary  shall  not  be 
employed  in  protection  of  process-servers  employed  by 
landlords.    The  House  of  Commons  is  not  likely  to  listen 
to  any  proposal  of  the  kind,  but  the  ringleaders  of  the 
faction  may  perhaps  take  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
the   obstructive  practices  which  have   been  suspended 
during  the  present   Session.      It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Forster  may  bring  back  with  him  information  of  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which,  if  it  is  disclosed,  may  reduce 
even  Irish  agitators  to  silence.    There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  agitation  of  the  Land  League  is  in  some 
places  assuming  the  form  of  Fenianism.    The  robbery  of 
tireai'ms  from  the  ship  Juno,  though  it  had  insignificant 
results,  illustrates  the  daring  and  the  policy  of  the  con- 
spirators.   It  is  also  certain  that  in  some  districts  the  dis- 
affected peasantry  are  providing  themselves  with  arms 
received  from  the  United  States,  or,  in  some  instances, 
purchased  through  the  almost  incredible  carelessness  of 


the  authorities  at  sales  of  old  Government  stores.  The 
periodical  recrudescence  of  sedition  is  one  of  tho  most 
notorious  peculiarities  of  Irish  history.  Short  intervals  of 
tranquillity  are  always  followed  by  increased  violence  of 
language  on  the  part  of  demagogues  ;  and  then  isolated 
acts  of  violence  are  followed  or  accompanied  by  at- 
tempts at  resistance  to  the  Government.  The  pru- 
dish regard  of  statesmen  for  the  ordinary  rules 
of  the  Constitution  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  Successive  Ministers  fear  to  en- 
counter the  cant  of  Parliamentary  commonplace  by 
demanding,  except  under  strong  pressure,  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  which  might  enable  them  to  deal  with  con- 
spiracy and  anarchy.  Interference  with  the  possession  of 
deadly  weapons  by  would-be  rebels  and  murderers  is 
described,  even  by  Ministers  who  have  the  courage  to 
demand  necessary  powers  from  Parliament,  as  an  extraor- 
dinary and  anomalous  violation  of  liberty.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  was  shocked  by  an  Act  of  the 
Indian  Government  which  placed  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  arms.  Democratic  Governments  are  less 
squeamish  in  guarding  the  community  from  danger.  The 
Cape  Government  not  unreasonably  justifies  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  native  population  by  the  statement  that 
they  have  no  game  to  shoot,  that  they  never  shoot  at 
marks,  and  that  they  can  therefore  only  want  guns  to 
kill  their  peaceful  neighbours.  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
that  the  people  of  India  required  guns  to  shoot  various 
animals,  and  especially  serpents.  Wolves  were  extermi- 
nated in  Ireland  many  years  ago,  and  since  the  days  of 
St.  Patrick  there  have  been  no  serpents  to  kill. 

Mr.  Forster  and  his  colleagues  perhaps  by  this  time 
regret  that  they  allowed  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  to 
expire.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  late  Government, 
if  it  had  remained  in  office,  might  have  tried  the  same 
means  of  courting  populai'ity;  but  the  Ministers  who  have 
actually  incurred  an  unnecessary  risk  are  responsible  for  tho 
consequences  of  their  policy.  As  soon  as  they  assumed 
office  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  redeem  at  the  cost  of  the 
country  the  pledges  which  they  had  unnecessarily  given  in 
Opposition.  Their  partisans  of  course  quoted  in  their  de- 
fence Cavour's  hackneyed  saying  that  any  one  can  govern 
with  a  state  of  siege;  but  there  was  no  state  of  siege  in  Ire- 
land which,  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  enjoyed  a 
liberty  or  license  which  would  excite  the  surprise  of  Conti- 
nental administrators.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  re- 
striction on  the  possession  of  deadly  weapons  and  liability 
to  trial  by  drumhead  court-martial.  The  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act,  as  it  was  modified  by  the  late  Government, 
neither  interfered  with  the  convenience  of  peaceable  sub- 
jects nor  in  any  way  restrained  their  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
The  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled  has  been  less 
effectually  afforded  since  the  Act  was,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Ministers,  allowed  to  expire.  Tho  virtual  murder  of 
Mr.  Boyd  and  his  son  would  probably  not  have  been  per- 
petrated if  the  Government  had  not  given  unnecessary 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  arms.  To  suit  the  par- 
ticular case  C  avoir's  speech  must  be  altered  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  negative.  Any  statesman  can  fail  to  govern 
with  or  without  a  state  of  siege.  The  security  of  life  and 
property,  which  is  the  main  object  of  government,  has 
been  diminished  or  abolished  by  reason  of  clap-trap  legis- 
lation. 

The  riots  in  the  North,  though  they  indicate  a  barbarous 
state  of  society,  cause  no  serious  uneasiness.  The  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  of  Belfast  have  long  been  in  the 
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habit  of  displaying  religious  fervour  by  fighting  one  an- 
other on  sacred  anniversaries.  The  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  celebrated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  15th  of  August,  has  by  an  odd  coincidence 
been  converted  in  two  countries  to  dissimilar  political  pur- 
poses. Under  the  French  Empire  it  was  discovered  that 
the  day  derived  additional  sanctity  from  its  consecration 
to  a  mythical  Sr.  Napoleon;  and  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
that  anniversary  has  of  late  years  been  kept  as  a  set-off 
against  the  commemoration  a  few  days  earlier  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  On  Sunday  last  Catholic  pro- 
cessions at  Belfast,  at  Dungannon,  and  at  Down- 
patrick,  sallied  forth  to  provoke  the  Orangemen,  who 
eagerly  accepted  the  challenge.  The  police  at  Belfast 
by  great  exertion  kept  the  two  bloodthirsty  mobs  out  of 
one  another's  reach  ;  but  pious  Protestants  took  occasion 
to  wreck  the  homes  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
cession in  their  absence.  At  Dungannon  the  police  were 
compelled  to  fire  on  the  Catholics,  who  were  even  more 
unmanageable  than  their  rivals.  The  petty  civil  war  has 
probably  been  discontinued  till  next  August,  when  it  will 
once  more  symbolize  the  expediency  of  conceding  inde- 
pendence to  two  irreconcilable  factions  which  are  only 
restrained  from  internecine  conflicts  by  the  authority 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Ulster  riots,  though 
in  a  high  degree  foolish  and  mischievous,  are  less 
dangerous  than  the  sordid  conspiracy  of  the  Land 
League  and  of  its  Fenian  accomplices.  The  Orangemen 
have  at  different  times  caused  much  trouble  by  their 
violence  and  by  their  sectarian  organization  ;  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  join  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  They  represent  at  the  same  time  the  vicious 
spirit  of  the  old  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  passions 
which  are  in  some  degree  excused  by  the  turbulent  in- 
tolerance of  their  antagonists.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Irish  feud  is  reproduced  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Liver- 
pool. Even  on  their  native  soil  Orangemen  and  their 
quarrels  with  Roman  Catholics  have  little  political  import- 
ance. A  century  ago  they  were  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponents of  English  supremacy.  Later  experience  has 
taught  them  that  they  and  their  co-religionists  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  attainment  of  independence. 


LORD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE. 

LORD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE  is  the  only 
English  diplomatist  who  has  in  modern  times  ac- 
quired a  popular  reputation.  His  character  and  exploits 
have  been  celebrated  with  sympathetic  eloquence  by  the 
historian  of  the  Crimean  war,  whose  admiration  was  cer- 
tainly not  diverted  from  the  personage  whom  he  calls  the 
"  Great  Elchee  "  by  the  claims  of  formidable  rivals.  Mr. 
Ivixglake,  indeed,  owes  some  gratitude  to  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  for  providing  him  with  a  subject  by  forcing 
on  the  war  when  the  French  and  English  Governments 
had  at  one  stage  of  the  negotiations  submitted  to  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  Russia.  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  had  contrived  the  quarrel,  was  always  inclined  to 
vacillation,  and  his  Ministers  and  confidential  advisers 
were  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  the  war  and  to  the 
English  alliance.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Palmeeston 
and  of  the  Dake  of  Newcastle,  the  English  Cabinet  was 
to  the  last  moment  bent  on  escaping  from  the  necessity 
of  war ;  and  both  Governments  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  formula  of  tho  Vienna  Note,  although  it  included 
a  recognition  of  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  English  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  stood  alone  in  his  determination  to 
counteract  Russian  intrigues.  On  his  recommendation  the 
Porte  assigned  to  the  Note  its  true  meaning,  and  refused 
to  accept  it.  The  Russian  Government  immediately  after- 
wards publicly  affixed  to  the  document  the  interpretation 
which  the  Western  Powers  had  affected  to  misunderstand. 
Although  Lord  Stisatford  de  Redcliffe  at  last  precipitated 
the  conflict,  it  might  have  been  altogether  avoided  if  he 
had  directed  the  councils  of  England,  and  the  policy  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  would  only  have  post- 
poned it.  Lord  i-' rn\ !  '  .i.D  would  never  have  enticed  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  into  intolerable  presumption  by  with- 
holding warning  and  menace;  nor  would  he  have  allowed 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  propose  a  ridiculous  and 
deceptive  vote  of  credit  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Guards 
to  Malta  and  back  again.    Even  if  the  Ambassador  had 


not  forced  tho  hand  of  the  Government,  the  timid  Ministers 
would,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  have  drifted  into  war. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe's  decisive  intervention  afc 
a  great  crisis  recalled  attention  to  the  control  over  Turkish 
affairs  which  he  had  acquired  and  exercised  during  tho 
busiest  portion  of  his  life.  Like  his  still  more  famous 
kinsman,  he  had  cordially  sympathized  with  the  cause  of 
Greece  while  the  struggle  was  proceeding  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion had  been  settled  for  the  time  long  before  he  became 
resident  Ambassador  at  Constantinople ;  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  deal,  not  with  races  aspiring  to  be  free,  but 
with  perversity  and  corruption  in  Turkey,  and  with  the  in- 
cessant efforts  of  Russia  to  create  disorder  as  material 
for  disaffection.  To  promote  or  to  permit  the  dissolution 
of  the  Empire  while  he  was  accredited  to  its  sovereign 
would  have  been  repugnant  to  Lord  Stratford's  manly 
and  loyal  nature,  even  if  the  operations  of  an  Ignatiefe 
had  been  consistent  with  the  policy  of  his  Government. 
From  the  first  he  made  it  his  business  to  reform  the 
administration,  in  the  hope  that  the  existing  order 
of  things  might  be  maintained  by  being  first  ren- 
dered tolerable.  His  stern  and  peremptory  temper  was 
well  adapted  to  an  enterprise  which  was  rather  that  of 
a  rnler  than  of  a  diplomatist.  Before  his  mission  began, 
the  Sultan  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the 
rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  he  had  purchased  tempo- 
rary protection  from  Russia  under  the  degrading  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi.  Lord  Stratford  taught  the  Porte  to 
look  to  England  for  protection,  but  always  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  oppression  of  the  Christians  should  be 
abolished  or  mitigated,  and  that  misgovernment  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  corrected.  The  laws  and  decrees  which 
were  published  at  his  instance  were  but  imperfectly  en- 
forced ;  but  the  Turks  had  at  least  been  compelled  to  recog- 
nize in  theory  the  principles  of  modern  civilization.  If  it 
had  been  possible  that  the  same  statesman  should  have  over- 
awed Sultans  and  Viziers  to  the  present  time  there  might 
probably  have  been  no  Bulgarian  massacre  and  no  Russian 
invasion.  Unfortunately  his  immediate  successor  possessed 
none  of  his  qualities ;  and  the  influence  of  England,  which 
had  largely  depended  on  his  personal  character,  gradually 
declined;  yet,  even  as  late  as  187 1,  the  tradition  estab- 
lished by  Lord  Stratford  so  far  subsisted  that  the  Porte 
offered  to  give  any  answer  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment might  direct  to  the  Russian  demand  for  the  partial 
abrogation  of  the  treaty.  It  was  not  surprising  that,  on 
the  refusal  of  England  to  interfere,  the  feeble  Sultan  re- 
signed himself  to  the  treacherous  inspiration  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador. 

Although  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  had  been  em- 
ployed on  several  previous  missions,  his  strictly  diplomatic 
aptitudes  were  never  fully  tested.  His  graceful  presence 
and  winning  manner  scarcely  indicated  the  imperious  dis- 
position which  probably  served  his  purpose  better  in  deal- 
ing with  Orientals  than  with  European  equals.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  learn  his  business  thoroughly  by  early  ap- 
prenticeship. In  his  time  the  equal  right  of  all  classes 
to  enter  the  public  service,  and  the  consequent  practice  of 
competition  were  unknown,  and  it  is  one  of  the  incidental 
advantages  of  aristocratic  patronage  that  it  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  youth.  Wellington  commanded  a  regiment 
and  a  brigade  at  nine-and-twenty,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
he  won  a  great  pitched  battle.  Nelson  by  family  interest 
became  a  post-captain  at  twenty-one,  and  not  long  after- 
wards when  he  was  taunted  with  his  youth  he  could  boast 
that  he  was  as  fit  to  command  a  frigate  as  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  same  age  to  govern  the  country.  Strat- 
ford Canning  held  a  considerable  diplomatic  appointment 
before  he  was  of  age ;  and  at  five-and-twenty,  when  the 
allies  entered  Switzerland  on  their  way  to  France,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  English  interests  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.  It  was 
perhaps  on  that  occasion  that  he  acquired  his  first 
experience  of  the  caprices  of  Russian  absolutism.  He 
was  not  of  a  disposition  to  sympathize  with  the  post- 
ponement of  the  military  and  political  interests  of  the 
allies  to  Alexander's  sentimental  regard  for  his  tutor  La 
Harpe,  and  for  a  Swiss  lady  who  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  family.  With  Alexander  he  after- 
wards maintained  friendly  relations ;  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made  a  serious  mistake  when  he  made  Lord  Stratford  his 
personal  enemy,  by  refusing  to  receive  him  as  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg.  One  result  of  the  Emperor's  prejudice 
was  tke'loss  of  the  services  in  England  of  Princess  Lieven, 
who  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  adroit  of  diplomatic 
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agents.  As  Lord  Pauierston  refused  lor  somo  timo  to  ap- 
point another  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Prinoe 
Likvkn  was  necessarily  recalled;  and  neither  ho  nor  tho 
Princess  returned  to  Kngland. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Ri:i>ci.iri<TO,  liko  most  statesmen  of  his 
own  and  of  an  earlier  generation,  was  a  classical  scholar. 
In  imitation  of  George  Canning  ho  first  nude  himself 
known  by  editing  a  school  magazine  at  Eton,  and  ho 
also  possessed  tho  accomplishment  of  making  Latin  verses. 
To  tho  last  ho  retained  a  love  of  his  early  studies,  and  after 
the  ago  of  ninety  he  wrote  and  published  English,  verses 
which  were  not  extraordinarily  bad.  With  fuller  right 
than  the  late  Lord  Derry  ho  would  liavo  excused  his 
ignorance  of  somo  modern  branches  of  education  by  his 
birth  in  tho  prc-scientific  era.  His  literary  ability  was 
principally  exhibited  in  despatches,  which  in  his  time 
•were  not,  as  at  present,  uniformly  published  for  the 
gratification  of  popular  curiosity.  During  his  short  Par- 
liamentary career  he  failed  to  acquire  distinction  as  an 
orator ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  earlier  practice  would 
have  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  debate.  His  occasional 
pamphlets  on  the  subjects  which  ho  best  understood  are  not 
marked  by  conspicuous  literary  ability ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  belong  to  the  period  of  his  decline.  As  he  is 
not  numbered  among  Parliamentary  politicians,  and  as  his 
diplomatic  employments  were  of  an  exceptional  character, 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  may  be  most  properly  com- 
pared with  the  great  Indian  statesmen  whose  occupation 
must  have  been  in  some  respects  similar  to  his  own.  The 
business  of  teaching  or  forcing  Oriental  despots  to  ad- 
minister their  authority  for  the  good  of  their  subjects,  and 
to  maintain  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  has  always  been 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  Indian  Empire 
has  been  established  and  consolidated.  In  India  Residents 
and  Political  Agents  have  had  the  paramount  power  of  the 
Govern  or- General  as  a  last  resort  on  which  they  might 
fall  back  when  their  personal  influence  was  found  want- 
ing ;  but  their  merits  have  been  generally  measured  by 
their  ability  to  secure  obedience  and  deference  without 
the  necessity  of  using  force.  In  Turkey  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  could,  in  case  of  need,  threaten  to  suspend 
the  protection  afforded  to  England  by  Turkey,  but  he 
mainly  relied  on  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  policy 
which  he  uniformly  recommended.  Pashas  and  Ministers, 
while  they  might  secretly  resent  the  dictation  of  a 
foreigner,  knew  that  compliance  with  his  demands  would 
promote  the  general  tranquillity  and  the  security  of  the 
Empire.  The  mass  of  the  population  found  that  the 
agents  who  represented  the  Ambassador  in  the  provinces 
were  invariably  hostile  to  the  corruption  and  violence 
which  they  could  but  partially  check.  The  political  rela- 
tion of  England  to  the  Turkish  Government  has  recently 
been  reversed,  but  popular  confidence  is  more  tenacious. 
It  is  not  a  little  the  result  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe's 
exertions  that  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  the  establishment  of  English  authority  would  be 
cordially  welcomed. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

THE  statement  made  by  Lord  Hartington  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Indian  Budget  was  received  with  deserved 
approbation  by  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
had  all  or  nearly  all  the  merits  which  such  a  statement 
ought  to  have.  It  was  clear,  it  was  characterized  by  suffi- 
cient firmness  and  decision,  and  it  was  free  from  any  tinge 
of  personal  bitterness  or  party  animosity.  Lord  Hart- 
ington  had  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
Iudiau  finance  apart  from  the  charges  of  the  Afghan  war. 
He  had  to  make  an  estimate  of  those  charges,  to  explain 
how  it  has  happened  that  they  so  largely  exceed  the  sum 
originally  calculated,  and  to  examine  how  so  great  an 
amount  of  miscalculation  had  been  possible.  Lastly,  he 
had  to  consider  the  future  of  Indian  finance,  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  expenditure,  and  the  contribution 
which  England  is  to  make  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 
With  one  salient  feature  of  Indian  finance,  as  it  now 
stands,  it  was  impossible  he  should  not  express  satis- 
faction. In  the  three  years  under  consideration  there 
has  been  a  total  surplus  of  a  little  over  eleven  millions 
sterling.  The  vital  question  to  answer  in  studying 
Indian  finance  is,  how  this  surplus  has  been  obtained, 
and  clear  as  Lord  Hartington's  speech  was  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  not  quite  so  clear  aa  could  have  been  wished 


in  this  respect.  A  surplus  is  obtainable  by  tho  yield  of  new 
taxes,  by  tho  increasing  productiveness  of  old  taxes,  by 
tho  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  by  windfalls.  The  new 
taxes  imposed  to  provide  for  what  is  popularly  known  as 
tho  famine  insurance  fund,  yielded,  or,  taking  in  tho 
current  year,  are  estimated  to  yield,  a  total  of  3,394,000/. 
Excepting  tho  salt  duty,  thero  docs  not  appear  to  be  any 
ordinary  source  of  rcvonuo  that  is  giving  an  increase. 
Reduction  of  expenditure  accounts  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  tho  surplus,  especially  for  that  of  1880-1, 
about  two  millions  sterling  less  being  calculated  to  bo 
spent,  apart  from  war  charges,  than  in  previous  years. 
Lastly,  the  Indian  Government  has  had  several  windfalls. 
Tho  opium  duty  yielded  two  and  a-half  millions  sterling 
more  in  tho  years  1878-9 — 1879-80  than  was  expected. 
The  war  caused  a  large  amount  to  bo  paid  to  tho  railways 
for  carriage  of  materials,  and  a  million  sterling  appears  to 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Lastly  there  was,  during 
part  of  tho  period  referred  to,  an  abnormal  increase  in  the 
land  revenue  owing  to  the  collection  of  famine  arrears. 
While,  however,  we  can  gather  from  Lord  Hartington's 
speech  how,  generally  speaking,  the  surplus  was  obtained, 
we  do  not  find  in  it  materials  for  setting  down  precisely  how 
much  was  gained  under  each  head.  Still  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  one  result  which  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  only  real  and  permanent  source  of  the  surplus 
is  the  reduction  of  expenditui^c.  The  now  taxes,  the 
produce  of  which  has  been  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  war, 
must,  if  they  are  continued,  be  applied  to  the  special  purpose 
for  which  they  were  imposed,  and  do  not  enter  into  the 
proper  Budget  of  India.  Tho  ordinary  taxes  yield  so  little 
of  an  income  that  they  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
Windfalls  must  be  treated  as  windfalls,  and  not  regarded 
as  an  ordinary  source  of  income.  There  remains  the 
reduction  of  expenditure,  which  is  a  real  and  unques- 
tionable source  of  surplus.  Lord  Hartington,  however, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  reduction  cannot  be  carried 
much  further,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  as  yet  estab- 
lished that  some  part  of  the  reduction  has  not  been  ob- 
tained by  starving  branches  of  the  public  service,  on  which 
more  may  have  to  be  spent  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  elficiency. 

The  portion  of  Lord  Hartington's  speech  which  naturally 
excited  the  greatest  interest  was  that  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  cost  of  the  war.  He  had  nothing  new  to  tell. 
It  was  known  before  he  rose  to  speak  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment had  made  a  most  serious  miscalculation,  a  mis- 
calculation of  nine  millions  sterling.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment calculated  that  the  war  would  cost  six  millions, 
and  it  has  cost  fifteen.  This  is  not  as  if  the  miscalculation 
only  referred  to  sums  that  were  to  be  spent.  The  astonish- 
ing thing  is  that  the  Indian  Government  spent  million 
after  million  without  knowing  that  it  had  gone.  In  the 
year  that,  according  to  financial  language  is  now  two  yeai'S 
ago,  187S-79,  it  spent  2^  millions  more  than  it  had 
calculated  on  spending.  It  paid  away  all  this  money  and 
never  knew  that  it  paid  it.  Although  nine  millions  have 
been  spent,  or  are  to  be  spent  on  the  war,  there  do  not 
remain  nine  millions  to  pay,  but  only  thi'cc  and  a  half 
millions.  The  Indian  Government  has  paid  five  and  a 
half  millions  beyond  its  own  estimates  without  having  had  a 
suspicion  that  not  only  the  money  had  to  be  found,  but 
that  it  had  been  found.  Lord  Hartington  stated  that  he 
has  done  his  very  best  to  inquire  how  this  can  possibly 
have  happened,  and  has  entirely  failed  to  find  out.  The 
mysteries  of  Indian  finance  are  so  great,  that  not  only  are 
the  people  who  manage  the  finances  ignorant  to  the  ex- 
tent of  millions  of  how  the  money  goes,  but  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  outsider,  armed  with  full  powers  and  bent 
on  solving  the  puzzle,  has  not  in  three  months  been  able  to 
get  nearer  the  truth  than  the  first  man  in  the  street  could 
have  got.  Lord  Hartington,  with  the  frankness  that  was 
to  be  expected  of  him,  repudiated  the  absurd  notion  that 
the  Indian  Government  had  been  deliberately  concealing 
the  truth.  As  he  pointed  out,  the  high  character  for 
personal  honour  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Indian 
Government  entirely  precludes  such  a  supposition ;  and, 
even  if  they  had  been  knaves  enough  to  plan  such  a  decep- 
tion, they  could  not  have  been  fools  enough  to  have  sup- 
posed that  it  would  havo  answered.  If  prosperity  budgets 
had  been  cooked  to  serve  electioneering  purposes,  they 
must,  if  successful,  have  recoiled  on  the  very  Ministry 
they  were  meant  to  serve.  The  particular  mode  in  which 
the  Indian  Government  made  its  mistake  is  easy  to  see. 
In  accordance  with  precedent,  it  took  as  its  guide  only  the 
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audited  accounts  of  military  expenditure,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  of  these  accounts  was  audited.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  a  very  unbusiness-like  and 
unstatesmanlike  mode  of  proceeding  to  take  the  audited 
accounts  as  a  guide.  The  plain  facts  were  what  a  skilful 
financier  would  have  attended  to.  There  were  so  many 
thousand  troops  moved  forward,  requiring  such  an  amount 
of  transport  and  provision.  An  easy  calculation  would 
have  shown  that  the  war  could  not  be  costing  as  little 
as  the  audited  accounts  suggested.  It  is  of  course 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  statesmen  have  to 
make  such  calculations.  The  leading  members  of  the 
Indian  Govei'nment  were  men  who  on  an  extraordinary 
occasion  moved  in  an  ordinary  groove.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  said  in  their  dispraise.  And  it  must  be  owned 
that  if  they  erred  they  erred  in  very  good  company.  Mr. 
Gladstone  long  ago  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  official  calculations.  But  then  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a 
great  financier.  The  instinct  of  financial  genius  told  him 
that  the  accounts  could  not  be  right.  Ee  saw  that  a  war 
on  such  a  scale  could  not  be  carried  on  at  the  alleged  cost. 
But  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  Government  do  not  appear 
to  have  excited  any  misgiving  in  the  Home  Government. 
No  doubt  it  was  primarily  the  duty  of  the  Viceroy  and  his 
Finance  Minister  to  make  the  calculation  which  it  now 
seems  wonderful  they  did  not  make.  But  there  were  others 
who  also  might  have  been  expected  to  inquire  what  the 
"Viceroy  and  his  Finance  Minister  were  about,  and  that  no 
one  among  their  own  friends  or  superiors  had  any  criticism 
or  suggestion  to  offer  them  must  be  allowed  to  mitigate 
any  blame  that  public  opinion  in  England  may  be  inclined 
to  attach  to  them. 

Lord  Hartington  said  that  he  was  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  say  what  contribution  England  ought  to  make  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  He  must  know  what  the  total 
cost  of  the  war  would  be  before  he  could  say  how  large 
was  to  be  the  share  that  England  would  take  upon 
herself.  He,  however,  stated  that  the  contribution  of 
England  would  be  a  substantial  one,  and  that  he  was 
sure  that  Englishmen  of  all  parties  would  be  willing 
to  make  the  contribution.  He  put  it  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  not  of  charity.  India  at  this  moment  is  not 
seriously  incommoded  by  the  payments  it  has  made,  or 
expects  to  make,  for  the  war.  It  could  pay  the  whole 
cost  without  any  great  difficulty.  We  are  not  to  come 
forward  to  help  India  because  India  is  poor,  but  because 
India,  being  solvent,  has  done  work  for  us.  According  to 
Lord  Hartington's  view,  we  have  hired  India  to  do  some- 
thing for  England,  and  England  must  in  simple  justice 
pay  the  price  of  the  hiring.  If  this  is  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  transaction,  Englishmen  of  all  parties  would 
certainly  pay  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  what  was  due 
from  them.  But,  when  they  have  to  pay,  they  will  very 
much  like  to  know  what  is  due  by  them  and  why.  Lord 
Hartington  said  that,  when  we  enter  on  war  for  pur- 
poses of  Imperial  policy  and  ask  India  to  supply  us  with  men, 
and  with  material  of  war,  we  ought  to  pay  India  for  what 
it  supplies  us  with.  If  this  is  intended  to  be  a  description 
of  the  Afghan  war,  England  ought  to  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  it.  The  only  intelligible  ground  on  which  India  and 
England  can  be  held  liable  to  share  the  cost  of  the  war  is 
that  it  is  a  war  waged  partly  for  Indian  and  partly  for 
English  purposes.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  objects  of 
the  war  were  twofold — the  better  defence  of  India,  and 
the  possibility  of  our  concentrating  our  efforts  on  some 
spot  nearer  home  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia  if 
we  had  not  India  to  defend.  It  seems  impossible  to  put 
a  proper  pecuniary  value  on  these  two  purposes  respec- 
tively. How  are  we  to  say  that  it  is  more  just  that 
England  should  pay  a  fifth  than  that  it  should  pay  a 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  war  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  England  pays,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  of 
justice,  we  are  creating  a  precedent  which  must  guide  us 
in  all  our  future  military  dealings  with  India.  There  is 
therefore  every  reason  why  this  precedent  should  be  set 
with  the  greatest  deliberation ;  and,  above  all  things,  we 
must  take  care  that  we  do  not,  under  colour  of  doing 
mere  justice  to  India,  punish  England  for  having  adopted 
what  on  reflection  we  may  think  to  have  been  a  wrong 
policy. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

npHE  announcement,  made  at  the  end  of  last  week,  that 
-L  there  were  grounds  for  supposing  an  agreement  to  exist 
between  Abdurrahman  and  Ayoub  naturally  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  disquietude.  It  is  true  that  no  treachery  or 
double-dealing  in  Afghans  would  in  the  least  surprise  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Afghan  character.  But 
even  if  the  intelligence  had  been  very  much  more  strono-ly- 
corroborated  than  it  actually  was,  a  little  thought  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  show  that  it  need  cause  no  imme- 
diate alarm,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  it  referred  to  a 
bygone  state  of  things.  That  Abdurrahman,  as  a  mere 
pretender,  should  attempt  to  strengthen  himself  by  an 
alliance  with  one  who  was  actually  in  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country  was  likely  enough  ;  thai 
he  would  imperil  the  immediate  advantages  accruing  to 
him  from  the  English  recognition,  the  departure  of  General 
Stewart's  force,  and  the  concentration  of  our  military 
efforts  on  the  task  of  crushing  his  rival,  was  by  no  means 
so  probable.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government, 
which  is,  apparently,  to  get  out  of  Afghanistan  with  the 
most  speed  and  the  best  face  possible,  Abdurrahman's  com- 
plicity with  Ayoub  need  not  necessarily  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  them  change  their  policy,  for  that  policy  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  resolute  refusal  to  look  at  the 
future.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Government, 
which  was  that  of  ignoring  Afghanistan  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, has  been  as  faithfully  revived  as  circumstances  permit, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  particularly  sore  point  with  the 
Ministerialists,  in  their  discussions  with  their  enemies,  that 
the  action  of  the  latter  has  made  its  complete  revival  impos- 
sible. Lord  Hartington  does  not  propose  to  abandon  those 
advantages  for  which  the  late  Ministry  fought  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  and  he  has  not  yet  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  those  gained  by  them  on  the  southern. 
Notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  certain  Government  parti- 
sans to  make  out  that  the  disaster  of  Kushk-i-Nakhudcome3 
of  occupying  Candahar,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  forward 
school,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  disaster  is  the 
very  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  views  of  that 
school.  The  facility  of  an  advance  on  India  via  Herat 
has  been  only  too  clearly  made  out,  and  the  value  of 
Candahar  as  a  dyke  against  the  waters  of  invasion  has 
(notwithstanding  the  very  questionable  generalship  of 
more  than  one  officer  concerned)  been  made  out  still  more 
triumphantly.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  while  the 
abandonment  of  Candahar  before  Kushk-i-Nakhud  would 
have  been  evidence  of  a  want  of  forethought,  its  abandon- 
ment after  that  event  would  be  an  unpardonable  refusal  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 

Although  no  actual  war  operations  of  great  moment 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  week,  information  of 
one  kind  or  another,  which  is  interesting  and  important 
enough,  has  reached  England.  The  persistent  protests 
and  questions  of  certain  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  elicited  statements  from  Lord  Hartington  calcu- 
lated to  remove  a  good  deal  of  the  anxiety  which  was 
caused  by  the  announcement  of  General  Roberts's  march. 
The  General,  it  is  now  certain,  carries  with  him  sufficient 
supplies  of  the  absolutely  necessary  kind,  and  when  he 
has  reached  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  he  will  be  able  to  fill  up  if 
necessary  from  the  magazines  of  that  useful  post.  The 
absence  of  any  rumour  of  actual  or  intended  obstruction 
to  his  force  may  be  taken  to  show  that  in  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  his  route — the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghuznee — there  are  no  signs  of  opposition.  On  the 
other  side  General  Phayre  is  slowly  massing,  while  at 
Candahar  itself  the  siege  has  at  last  been  formed,  and  seems 
to  be  proceeding  with  some  briskness.  In  connexion  with 
this  siege  there  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  mysteries. 
It  has  suddenly  become  known  that  either  one  or  two 
regiments  of  native  infantry  have  at  some  uncertain  tirno 
made  their  way  to  General  Primrose,  so  that  officer  has 
an  effective  strength  not  very  far  short  of  five  thousand 
men.  This  is  in  itself  well,  though  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  mysterious.  But  it  is  not  so  well  that  this  fores 
of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
of  whom  are  said  to  be  Englishmen,  should  be  lurking 
behind  the  walls  of  Candahar,  while  a  force  officially 
estimated  at  not  much  more  than  double  their  strength 
forms  the  siege  against  them.  This  was  not  the  way  iu 
which  England  won  India,  and  most  assuredly  it  is  not 
the  way  in  which  she  can  expect  to  keep  it.  From  the 
reckless  undervaluing  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  which  led 
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to  tlio  disaster  of  Kuslik-i-Nakliud,  a  revulsion  seems  to 
havo  taken  placo  to  an  almost  equally  imprudent  un- 
readiness to  nioct  them.  No  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of 
demoralization  must  have  resulted  from  the  mishap  or  the 
blunder  of  July  27.    But  tho  ghostfl  of  Clive  and  OOOTH 

and  Wellington  and  Lake  contemplating  General  Peim- 

ROSB  with  five  thousand  men  shut  up  in  Candahar  by 
Ayoub  with  ten  thousand,  would  supply  no  bad  theme  for 
tragic  poetry  of  the  severer  classical  kind.  Tt  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  that  General  Primrose,  inferior  as  he  is 
in  cavalry  and  artillery,  may  not  bo  justified  in  remaining 
si  riotly  on  the  defensive.  The  enlarged  estimate  of  his  fo  rce 
may  itself,  in  ths  singular  confusion  of  intelligence  which 
seems  to  exist,  have  been  erroneous.  But  to  think  that  wo 
have  at  the  present  moment  in  garrison  or  on  the  march 
something  like  fivo-and-twenty  thousand  men  resisting,  or 
in  chase  of,  a  force  of  ten  thousand,  is  not  altogether  an 
agreeable  thought,  and  would  be  still  less  agreeable  wore 
it  not  that  the  awkward  state  of  things  can  bo  pretty  clearly 
traced  to  the  carelessness  or  incompetence  of  indi- 
viduals. There  is  something  not  a  little  pathetic  in  the  fact 
that  for  comfort  and  consolation  under  these  circumstances 
it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  fact  that  a  garrison  of 
Indian  troops  daring  the  past  week  has  actually  resisted 
a  tribe  of  freebooting  marauders  successfully,  has  pursued 
them  some  distance,  and  has  inflicted  considerable  loss  on 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  garrison  of  Kuch  deserves 
only  praise ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  its  merits  should  be 
heightened  by  the  force  of  contrast. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  imme- 
diate alarm  about  Afghan  matters,  notwithstanding  the 
activity  of  Ayoub  at  Candahar,  but  the  same  can  hardly  be 
said  as  regards  the  future.  Such  an  enterprise  as  that  in 
which  we  have  been  for  two  years  engaged  has  far  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  Nessus's  shirt  to  enable  us  to 
throw  it  off  and  cut  all  connexion  with  it  in  the  offhand 
fashion  recommended  to  Lord  Hartington  by  many  of  his 
advisers.  But  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  new  Ameer  is 
induced  by  a  knowledge  of  his  own  interest  to  keep  toler- 
ably good  faith  with  us,  the  problem  would  be  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  resolved.  The  Government,  perhaps  for 
good  reasons,  have  given  no  indication  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued  towards  Ayoub.  When  General  Roberts  or 
General  Piiayee,  or  both,  come  up,  he  will,  of  course,  either 
be  beaten  or  will  shun  the  contest.  But  the  former  result 
would  not,  save  in  the  unlikely  case  of  his  capture,  end 
the  matter,  and  the  latter  would  at  once  lay  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  deciding  a  very 
difficult  question.  Are  we  to  go  to  Herat,  and,  if  so, 
what  are  we  to  do  there  ?  General  Roberts  will  no 
doubt  be  quite  as  ready  to  go  to  Herat  as  to  Candahar, 
and  Ayoub's  march  in  the  opposite  direction  shows  that  no 
material  difficulties  will  prevent  his  doing  so.  The 
strength  of  the  place  has  been  variously  estimated,  and  if 
defended  by  a  numerous  artillery  it  might  be  awkward  to 
attack.  But  that  it  can  be  taken,  and  will  be  taken  if  the 
orders  are  given,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  The  point 
of  interest  is,  whether  the  orders  will  be  given  ;  and,  if  so, 
what  will  be  done  with  the  place  when  we  have  got  it. 
Persia  is  anxious  for  it ;  Abdurrahman  would  no  doubt  be 
extremely  glad  to  receive  it  at  our  hands  ;  and  the  Russians 
profess  a  kind  of  Monroe  doctrine  in  respect  of  it — a  doc- 
trine to  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  no  English 
Government  ought  to  pay  the  slightest  heed.  The 
necessity  of  going  to  Herat — a  necessity  which,  if  Ayoub 
is  to  be  thoroughly  punished  and  the  disaster  of  Kushk-i- 
Nakhud  thoroughly  avenged,  is  almost  unavoidable — 
would  bring  with  it  a  further  necessity,  from  which 
the  Government  seem  nervously  to  shrink.  Some  day  or 
other,  perhaps  when  it  is  too  late,  the  Afghan  question 
must  be  faced  fully  and  fairly,  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
faced  when  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
adopted  the  fatal  policy  which  has  led  to  all  these  troubles. 
The  present  plan  of  simply  getting  out  of  the  countrv  as 
soon  as  possible  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  a  full  and 
fair  facing  of  the  difficulty.  It  may  not  indeed  result  in 
any  immediate  disaster,  and  those  who  have  criticized  it 
from  this  point  of  view  may  be  thought  not  to  have  chosen 
the  more  excellent  way.  But  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  every  year  that  India  cannot  be  regarded  any 
longer  as  if  it  were  a  possession  by  itself  fenced  round  with 
a  wall  of  brass.  When  a  single  nation  has  succeeded  in 
acquiring  the  dominion  of  the  entire  northern  half  of  a 
continent,  the  question  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
southern  portions  of  that  continent   cannot   be  con- 
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Bldered  apart  from  this  fact.  Russia  is  a  neigh- 
bour of  Asiatic.  Turkey,  a  neighbour  of  Porsia,  a 
neighbour  of  Afghanistan,  a  neighbour  of  China;  a*ul 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Chinese  Empire  aro 
neighbours,  or  all  but  neighbours,  of  India.  No  partial 
dealing  with  the  question  can  disguise  the  consequences  of 
these  facts.  Understandings  with  Itussia  havo  not  been  no 
satisfactory  in  the  past  that  we  should  revert  to  them  in 
tho  future.  But  even  the  fanatical  abhorrers  of  the  for- 
ward policy  must  acknowledge  that,  if  wo  onco  hold 
Herat,  to  give  it  up  without  a  very  careful  consideration 
of  tho  hands  into  which  it  might  fall  would  bo  rash  in  tho 
extreme.  To  hold  it  would  certainly  bo  a  formidable 
undertaking.  But  ono  point  which  can  bo  reaffirmed  with 
certainty  is  that  Candahar,  properly  held  and  not  loft  in 
the  air,  bars  the  route  from  Herat.  In  the  present  instance 
tho  lesson  has  been  as  clearly  taught  to  those  who  havo 
eyes  to  see,  as  if  General  Burrows  had  given  Ayoub  tho 
beating  which  he  ought  to  have  had. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A BLUE  -  BOOK  entitled  "  Further  Correspondence 
respecting  the  Affairs  of  South  Africa,"  while  it  con- 
tains some  interesting  matter,  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
carelessness  with  which  public  documents  are  edited  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  very  properly 
sent  home  two  newspaper  reports  of  an  important  debate 
in  the  Cape  Parliament  on  the  proposal  for  a  conference 
to  consider  a  plan  of  Confederation.  The  Department, 
merely  to  save  some  clerk  the  trouble  of  selecting  the 
version  either  of  the  Cape  Times  or  the  Cape  Argus,  prints 
both  reports  in  full  at  the  public  expense  to  the  confusion 
of  curious  readers.  The  interest  felt  at  home  in  the  affairs 
of  South  Africa  is  not  too  absorbing  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
single  reading  of  a  Colonial  Minister's  speech.  Students 
of  contemporary  history  who  have  sufficient  leisure  for 
the  purpose  will  find  that  the  debate  is  not  uninstruc- 
tive.  The  modern  experiment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  Colonies  is  gradually  producing  a  novel 
type  of  Constitution,  where  all  parties  intended  to  con- 
form to  the  English  model.  Political  measures  in  the 
CapeColony  assume  the  form  of  Cabinet  minutes  addressed 
to  the  Governor,  whose  Ministers  are  at  all  times  nervously 
anxious  to  assert  their  own  independence.  The  Imperial 
Cabinet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  found  it  necessary 
to  acquire  a  legal  position ;  and  consequently  it  habitually 
disguises  its  own  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  It  was 
nominally  by  the  act  of  the  Queen,  and  not  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Cardwell,  that  purchase  in  the  army  was 
abolished  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Lord 
Kimberley  will  perhaps  have  caused  some  displeasure  at 
the  Cape  by  assigning  as  a  reason  for  continuing  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  in  office  and  afterwards  for  recalling  him, 
the  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  forward  the  policy  of 
Confederation,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  measure. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  may  have 
exercised  great  personal  influence,  but  the  most  popular 
objection  to  Confederation  is  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  successive  Secretaries  of  State  and  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Crown.  Colonial  politicians  never 
forget  their  anxiety  to  convince  themselves  and  others  that 
they  are  mature  enough  to  stand  alone.  Lord  Kimberley's- 
despatch  will  not  remove  the  impression  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  has  been  shabbily  treated.  "  There  had  been,"  says 
the  Secretary  of  State,  "  so  much  divergence  between 
"  your  views  and  those  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
"  ment  on  South  African  affairs  that  they  would  not  have 
"  thought  it  either  desirable  or  fair  to  yourself  that  you 
"  should  remain  at  the  Cape,"  except  for  the  prospect  of 
forwarding  the  policy  of  Confederation.  The  reason  having 
now  disappeared,  the  Government  "  with  regret  come  to 
"  the  conclusion  "  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  should  be  re- 
called. There  has,  in  fact,  been  no  divergence  between 
the  views  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  o_  the  present  Govern- 
ment, though  he  dissented  from  the  policy  which  was 
common  to  the  late  Government  and  the  late  Opposition. 
On  their  accession  to  office  the  present  Ministers  might 
properly  and  consistently  have  dismissed  the  Governor  ; 
but  by  deliberately  availing  themselves  of  his  services  they 
formally  condoned  any  previous  error  which  he  might 
have  committed.  They  recall  him  on  account  of  the 
Zulu  war  after  attempting  to  make  use  of  the  influenco 
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which  he  mainly  acquired  by  the  questionable  but  suc- 
cessful policy  which  is  now  condemned. 

Mr.  Sprigg,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  speech,  ostensibly 
in  favour  of  a  Conference  of  the  South  African  colonies, 
dwelt  at  least  as  earnestly  on  the  impediments  to  Con- 
federation as  on  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  He  re- 
marked that  Lord  Carnarvon  had,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
assumed  an  initiative  which  belonged  to  the  colony,  and 
that  Mr.  Froude,  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  had  conducted  an  agita- 
tion against  the  colonial  Government  and  Legislature.  He 
also  complained  that  by  declining  to  annex  Zululand  after 
the  war  the  Home  Government,  through  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  had  perpetuated  or  continued  a  system  of  tribal 
power  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  colonial  theory  of 
native  administration.  Mr.  Sprigg  also  found  just  fault 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  had 
been  forcibly  accomplished,when  it  might  have  been  effected 
with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  He  recognized  the 
difficulties  which  would  ai^ise  from  any  possible  mode  of 
selecting  delegates  to  represent  the  Transvaal  at  the  Con- 
ference. The  provisional  Government  is  not  at  present 
elected  by  the  people ;  and  popular  election  would  return 
opponents  of  the  English  connexion.  Other  speakers 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  Mr.  Sprigg's  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  intrust  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  popular  meetings.  In  other  respects  it  was  not 
difficult  to  profit  by  the  admissions  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  or  to  answer  the  objections  which  he  had 
offered  of  difficulties  suggested  by  himself.  He  had 
carefully  confined  himself  to  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  Conference,  professing  to  leave  the  question  of  Con- 
federation open ;  but  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  a 
vote  in  favour  of  a  Conference  involved  the  principle 
which  the  delegates  were  to  apply.  After  a  long 
debate,  Mr.  Sprigg  stated  that  he  had  from  the  first 
determined  not  to  carry  the  measure  by  a  bare  majority, 
and  that  he  believed  the  votes  to  be  equally  divided.  He 
therefore  acceded  to  a  motion  for  the  previous  question, 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  the  Conference, 
while  it  left  the  principle  of  Confederation  in  abeyance. 
In  a  subsequent  sitting,  when  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  was  moved,  the  Opposition  withdrew  in  a 
body.  It  may  therefore  be  understood  that  Mr.  Sprigg 
still  commands  a  majority,  but  henceforth  the  proceedings 
of  the  Cape  Parliament  will  attract  little  attention  in 
England.  The  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  seems  to  excite 
general  regret,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  former 
Governor  has  acquired  to  the  same  extent  the  confidence 
of  the  colonists.  Probably  his  chief  merit  in  their  eyes  is 
the  Zulu  policy,  which  has  caused  his  recall. 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  approval  of  Sir  Bartle 
Fbere's  administration  justifies  the  belief  that  he  has  done 
much  to  confirm  and  extend  the  loyalty  of  the  South  African 
population.    The  professed  enemies  of  the  English  con- 
nexion spare  no  terms  of  vitupei'ation  in  speaking  of  the 
High  Commissioner.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Courtney,  who  has 
undertaken  to  represent  the  claims  of  the  Transvaal  Boers 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Kruger  and  Mr.  Jodbeet 
sneer  at  the  supposed  defeat  of  the  "  great  man  "  who  was 
charged  with  the  establishment  of  a  South  African  Con- 
federation.   It  seems  that  either  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry, 
or  Sir  BartlIj  Frere,  or  perhaps  both,  represent  a  system 
which  is  ';  the  establishment  and  the  extension  of  a  British 
"  Napoleonic  Empire,  ostensibly  subject  to  the  Home  Par- 
"  liament,  but  really  governed  by  two  or  three  persons  in 
"  Downing  Street,  and  governed  as  arbitrarily  as,  for 
"  instance,  Cayenne  under  Napoleon  III."     Lord  Kiw- 
beeley.  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  seem  to 
be  the  present  tyrants  of  the  South  African  Cayenne. 
Another  passage  is  directed  exclusively  against  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.    "  The  Zulu  war  was  prepared  in  a  lying  way, 
"  and  was  defended  with  lying  arguments.    The  book  of 
"  Miss  Frances  Colenso  deserves  to  be  consulted  on  this 
"  point.    The  indignation  in  England  was  great,  but  the 
"  stubborn  obstinacy  of  the  Satrap  was  greater  still.  And 
"  he  obtained  the  victory  even  over  the  Liberal  Ministry." 
Mr.  Courtney  may  perhaps  not  be  proud  of  clients  who 
fail  to  perceive  that,  if  their  statement  is  true,  the  whole 
responsibility  is  transferred  from  the  Satrap  to  the  Liberal 
Ministers.    It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  Transvaal  agi- 
tators think  it  worth  while  to  assert  that  "  there  exists 
"  warm  unanimity  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa ;  the 
"  country  is  ripe  and  adapted  to  union ;  it  is  also  suffi- 
"  ciently  powerful  to  govern  the  blacks  vigorously  and 


"  justly;  butwhohas  created  the  disharmony?  The  system? 
"  If  the  Republic  had  beenhonestly  and  generously  assisted, 
"  the  gratitude  of  the  people  would  have  been  prepared 
"  for  great  self-sacrifice."  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  assistance  to  the  Transvaal  was  not  withheld 
until  it  was  earnestly  demanded ;  but  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  annexation,  has  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  countrymen  conferred  enormous  benefits  on 
the  Transvaal.  The  Boers  of  the  Republic  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  attacked  and  conquered,  perhaps  ex- 
terminated by  Cetewayo,  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  not 
assumed  the  offensive,  on,  it  may  be  admitted,  insufficient 
grounds. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  Confederation  have  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  energies  have 
for  some  time  been  directed  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  United  States.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  any  other  Englishman  who  re- 
gards the  Canadian  Confederation  as  a  failure ;  but  it  is 
probably  true  that,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  points  out, 
the  system  requires  an  inconveniently  large  number  of 
members  of  legislative  Assemblies,  and  of  administrative 
functionaries ;  and  the  same  objection  might  be  raised  to 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  Canada.  In  South  Africa  the  difficulty  may 
perhaps  be  overcome  by  the  successive  annexation  to  the 
Cape  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Though  the  territory 
is  wide,  the  white  population  is  scanty,  and  the  revenue  of 
all  the  colonies  only  amounts  to  about  6,ooo,oooL  West 
Griqualand  is,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government, 
to  be  immediately  annexed  ;  and  perhaps  the  process  may 
eventually  extend  to  Natal,  and  even  to  the  Transvaal. 
The  mother-country  has  no  motive  for  interference  either 
to  retard  or  to  accelerate  union,  except  as  far  as  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  smaller 
provinces.  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  Imperial  garri- 
son the  Cape  will,  for  its  own  sake,  not  allow  Natal 
or  the  Transvaal  to  be  overrun  by  Swazis  or  Zulus. 
With  its  own  native  population  the  Cape  Government  is 
disposed  to  deal  vigorously.  The  disarmament  of  the 
Basutos  has  been  completed,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  renewed 
resistance.  The  Zulus  have  since  the  war  caused  no 
serious  uneasiness.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  on 
the  Conference  asserted  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had 
substituted  thirteen  Cetewayos  for  one,  but  thirteen  petty 
potentates  are  much  less  formidable  than  one  warlike 
chief.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
leaving  South  Africa  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  of  bequeathing  no  considerable  difficulty  to 
his  successor  except  that  of  conciliating  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Transvaal. 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 

THE  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill  gave  the  Fourth  party  an  additional 
opportunity  of  "  facilitating  "  public  business,  and  raised 
a  not  very  relevant  question  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  Government  service.  Other- 
wise it  contributed  nothing  new  to  a  discussion  which 
had  already  been  needlessly  long.  The  tactics  of  Mr. 
Gorst  and  his  friends  while  the  Bill  has  been  nnder  con- 
sideration have  been  extremely  simple.  They  have  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  by  a  succession  of  side  winds  a 
compromise  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  accepted 
when  it  was  directly  proposed.  This  late-born  zeal  to  go  all 
lengths  with  Mr.  Macdonald  does  more  credit  to  the  in- 
genuity of  these  gentlemen  than  to  their  consistency. 
The  progress  of  the  Bill  through  Committee  was  delayed 
down  to  the  very  last  day  by  further  convictions  of  sin  on 
the  Conservative  benches.  When  the  present  Opposition 
were  in  office  common  employment  was  treated  as  a  prin- 
ciple too  sacred  to  be  touched.  Since  they  have  crossed 
the  House  they  have  been  more  and  more  disposed  to 
destroy  what  they  once  worshipped ;  and  yesterday  week 
the  late  Solicitor- General  proposed  to  abolish  the  plea 
altogether  in  the  case  of  Railway  Companies.  Why  Rail- 
way Companies  should  be  denied  a  benefit  which  would 
still  have  been  allowed  to  all  other  industries  Sir  Hardinge 
Giffard  did  not  attempt  to  show;  and  we  can  only  sup- 
pose that  in  Conservative  eyes  a  Joint-Stock  Company  is 
a  less  interesting  victim  than  an  individual  colliery  owner. 
From  this  novel  point  of  view  a  corporation  may  be  regarded 
as  wanting  a  pocket  to  be  picked  as  well  as  a  body  to  be 
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kicked  and  a  soul  to  bo  savod.  Ib  ia  carious  that  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind  should  como  from  a  party  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  sympathizo  with  corporations.  Sir 
H.  Gii'KARD  failed,  however,  to  carry  all  his  party  with 
him.  Sir  Walit.u  1>ai;iti:i.ot  is  too  old  to  danco  to  tho 
new  Conservative  pipe,  and  ho  fell  back  on  tho  common- 
placo  argument  that  tho  amendment  went  in  a  direc- 
tion never  contomplatod  by  tho  Bill  into  which  it  was 
proposed  to  insort  it,  and  that  a  single  interest  ought  not 
without  careful  consideration  to  bo  picked  out  for  excep- 
tional treatment.  Tho  Houso  of  Commons  supported  the 
Government  view,  as  it  usually  docs  when  tho  Government 
provides  a  view  to  bo  supported,  and  tho  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  same  question  came  up  in  another  form  at  tho  even- 
ing sitting,  and  under  circumstances  of  greater  difficulty. 
Mr.  Morley  proposed  that  Railway  Companies  should  be 
held  liable  for  tho  negligence  of  any  person  who  has  chargo 
or  conti'ol  of  any  signal,  points,  engine,  or  train,  and  his 
amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Dodson  and  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  Is  this  exceptional  legislation  ?  The 
Directors  of  tho  Midland  Railway  contend  that  it  is.  In  a 
statement  read  on  their  behalf  to  the  half-yearly  meeting 
of  proprietors  on  Tuesday,  they  say  that  "  within  the  last 
"  few  days  an  amendment  has  been  made  to  single  out 
"  Railway  Companies  from  all  other  employers  of  labour, 
"  and  to  put  them  nuder  a  special  liability."  Colliery  owners 
and  ironmasters  are  made  liable  only  for  the  acts  of 
servants  "  who  have  superintendence  entrusted  to  them, 
"  and  are  not  engaged  in  manual  labour,"  but  as  the  Bill 
now  stands,  "  Railway  Companies  are  to  be  responsible  for 
"  any  negligent  act  of  servants  engaged  in  carrying  on  traffic, 
"  such  as  signal-men,  engine-drivers,  or  guards."  This  is 
certainly  a  plausible  contention.  At  first  sight  it  does  seem 
as  though  a  burden  which  had  been  thought  too  heavy  for 
colliery  owners  and  ironmasters  had  been  placed  upon 
Railway  Companies.  As  regards  all  classes  of  employers 
except  Railway  Companies,  the  object  ot  the  Government 
Bill  is  to  make  legal  and  moral  responsibility  go  together. 
That  which  an  employer  can  prevent,  if  he  takes  pains,  the 
Bill  aims  at  making  him  take  pains  to  prevent.  He  is  held 
responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  foremen  and  of  all 
who  have  the  superintendence  of  other  workmen,  because 
the  appointment  of  them  is  an  act  of  choice  not  of 
chance.  He  is  not  held  responsible  for  the  negligence 
of  his  ordinary  workmen,  because  they  are  necessarily 
taken  on  without  selection.  All  that  the  Railway  Com- 
panies ask,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the  matter, 
is  to  have  this  same  measure  applied  to  them.  They  resent 
being  held  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  the  ordinary 
workmen  employed  on  the  line  and  in  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods.  Signalmen  or  pointsmen,  guards  or 
engine-drivers,  are,  they  say,  to  a  Railway  Company  what 
an  ordinary  miner  is  to  a  colliery  owner.  The  duties  they 
perfoi'm  arc  duties,  not  of  superintendence,  but  of  manual 
labour.  This  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  special  clause  to  make  the  Companies 
liable  for  their  acts.  If  they  had  been  superintendents  of 
other  men's  labour,  they  would  have  been  included  in  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Before,  however,  the  force  of  this  reasoning  is  un- 
reservedly acknowledged,  two  things  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  is  that,  although  guards,  engine- 
drivers,  signalmen,  and  pointsmen  may  not  have  the 
superintendence  of  others,  they  occupy  a  position  very 
distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  workmen.  They  are  not 
taken  on  one  week  and  let  go  the  next,  just  as  work 
happens  to  be  brisk  or  sluggish.  They  constitute  to  some 
extent  a  service  the  admission  to  which  is  by  selection. 
They  are  picked  out  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  not 
taken  on  simply  because  there  is  work  waiting  to  be  done 
and  they  offer  themselves  to  do  it.  A  Railway  Company 
which  was  careless  in  the  choice  of  men  to  fill 
these  places  in  its  service  would  undoubtedly  be  to 
blame  if  their  negligence  had  any  ill  consequences ; 
and  the  Bill  does  but  attempt  to  convert  this  moral  re- 
sponsibility into  a  legal  one.  Unless  tho  Railway  Com- 
panies can  plead  that  they  know  and  can  know  nothing  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  men  they  entrust  with  "the 
conduct  of  trains,  the  driving  of  engines,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  points  and  signals,  they  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  they  are  treated  as  though  they  had  some  know- 
ledge on  these  matters.  If  they  are  able  to  set  up  this 
plea  the  public  will  in  future  have  a  very  much  keener 
tense  of  the  dangers  of  railway  travelling.    The  second 


thing  to  bo  considered  is  that,  there  has  often  ben  good 
ground  for  attributing  tho  negligence  of  railway  sorvantfi 
employed  in  critical  work  to  tho  rules  by  which  their  work 
is  regulated.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  his  full 
powers  about  him  after  ho  has  been  working  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  and  it  has  constantly  been  as- 
serted, and  never,  so  far  as  wo  know,  disproved,  that,  on 
railways  tho  hours  are  sometimes  very  long  indeed.  If  a 
pointsman  is  sleepy  ho  may  turn  a  train  upon  the  wrong 
rails  without  meaning  it.  If  an  cngiuo-driver  is  sleepy 
he  may  go  on  against  a  signal  without  knowing  what  ho  is 
doing.  If  in  cither  of  these  cases  the  inability  of  tho  man  to 
do  his  work  properly  is  tho  result  of  his  having  been  em- 
ployed for  an  unreasonable  number  of  hours,  tho  regula- 
tions which  compel,  or  encourage,  or  permit  him  to  go  on 
working  after  his  power  of  working  well  is  for  the  tirao 
exhausted  are  to  blame  for  any  accident  that  may  follow. 
If,  therefore,  the  Railway  Companies  could  not.  be  brought 
under  the  Bill  in  respect  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
choice  of  these  particular  classes  of  workmen  they  would 
come  within  its  provisions  as  regards  the  rules  which 
regulate  their  work.  Assuming  that  they  employ  an 
engine-driver  or  a  signal-man  for  sixteen  hours  when  ho 
only  has  his  full  wits  about  him  for  ten,  the  regulations 
under  which  they  do  so  are  at  fault,  and  they  and  their 
authors  may  not  unfairly  be  held  responsible  for  any  evil 
that  they  cause. 

Although  the  principle  of  tho  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  is  sound,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  its  tedious  pro- 
gress through  the  House  of  Commons  some  contradictory 
or  unreal  applications  of  this  principle  may  have  found 
their  way  into  it.  To  amend  faults  of  this  kind  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  functions  that  a  Second  Chamber  can 
discharge,  and  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  delay  in 
sending  up  the  Bill  should  prevent  its  receiving  careful 
and  adequate  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 


CHINA. 

A  N"  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Mr.  Boulger, 
-£_k_  -whose  statements  and  opinions  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  Asia  are  sure  to  command  general  respect, 
gives  a  curious  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  present  state 
of  the  vast  Chinese  Empire.  Ear  from  being  dead  or  dying, 
China  appears  to  be  more  alive  than  ever,  and  not  only 
able  to  hold  her  own,  but  inclined  to  push  herself  forwai'd, 
and  regain  what  in  times  of  greater  debility  she  has  lost. 
When  the  ancient  wealth,  the  vast  population,  and  the 
unconquerable  pertinacity  of  China  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  easy  to  see  that  she  is  in  some  respects  the 
strongest  and  most  formidable  Power  in  the  world.  But 
what  makes  China  especially  interesting  to  us  in  the  present 
day  is  that  it  and  its  attendant  Empire  of  Japan 
present  the  only  force  of  vigorous  civilization  on  the  globe 
which  is  not  the  force  of  Europe.  If  all  Christendom  is 
grouped  together,  and  the  populations  directly  alTected  by 
the  notions  of  religion,  government,  and  arts  of  Christendom 
are  massed,  and  on  the  other  side  are  placed  China  and 
Japan,  we  have  two  groups  not  very  unequal  in  numbers, 
and  each  showing  that  human  society  can  be  highly 
organized  under  it,  but  presenting  radical  differences  at 
every  point  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  third 
group,  the  Mahommedan  Powers  took  tho  lead,  but  none 
of  them  present  anything  that  can  be  called  a  living 
civilization.  They  have  a  power  of  coherence,  due  partly 
to  fighting  qualities  and  partly  to  a  genuineness  of  re- 
ligious belief,  but  they  are  all  decaying,  and  are  to  a 
large  degree  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  members  of  the  first  group.  Their  greatest 
vitality  is  in  their  least  civilized  elements.  Albanians, 
Afghans,  Arabs,  Turkomans,  and  other  wild  people,  are 
the  most  vigorous  of  modern  Mahommcdans.  Such 
kingdoms  as  Siam  and  Burmah  go  on,  but  not  in  a 
manner  to  present  anything  like  rivalry  to  Christian  civi- 
lization. They  and  all  the  world,  except  China,  are  to  ug 
very  much  what  the  barbarians  were  to  the  Greeks.  We 
may  study  them  and  trade  with  them  and  occasionally  see 
re  ison  for  killing  some  of  them,  but  we  arc  always  con- 
scious, and  so  perhaps  are  they,  that  we  are  the  superiors 
and  they  the  inferiors.  It  is  not  so,  and  cannot  be  so, 
with  China.  A  third  of  the  human  race,  occupying 
one  of  the  most  favoured  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, with  a  civilization  that  was  old  when  ours  began, 
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strongly  cohering,  animated  by  fixed  principles  and 
pertinaciously  striving  towards  a  fixed  goal,  is  a 
phenomenon  which  nothing  but  egregious  vanity  or 
hopeless  ignorauce  can  despise.  At  present  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  study  China  so  far  as  with  our  very 
imperfect  information  it  is  possible  to  study  it.  We 
cannot  do  the  Chinese,  nor  can  they  do  us,  much  harm  or 
good.  But  their  unique  importance  must  continually 
arrest  our  attention  with  an  increasing  force.  For  they 
will  press  themselves  on  our  notice,  and  the  restless  specu- 
lation and  inquiry  of  Europe  will  be  more  and  more  at- 
tracted to  the  only  sphere  of  human  society  where 
something  is  to  be  examined  at  once  new,  vast,  vigorous, 
and  unlike  all  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

The  first  thing  to  attend  to  in  examining  the  present 
practice  of  China  is  the  greatness  of  its  recent  military 
successes.  The  great  rebellions  in  the  centre,  the  south, 
and  the  west,  have  been  suppressed.  Kasbgaria  has  been 
reconquered,  and  the  border  tribes  have  not  only  been 
witnesses  of  the  new  power  of  China,  but  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  ancient  ties  which  bind  them  to  her.  Vast 
tracts  of  country,  depopulated  during  the  civil  wars,  are 
being  gradually  allotted  to  colonists.  The  finances  are 
satisfactory.  The  revenue  reaches  something  like  sixty 
millions  sterling,  and  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bouxger,  reacli  a  hundred  millions  with  a  purer 
and  more  perfect  administration,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Chinese  are  the  lightest  taxed  of  all  nations. 
The  army  falls  little  short  of  a  million  on  paper, 
and  may  perhaps  be  able  to  furnish  200,000  effectives, 
and  an  equal  number  who  are  capable  of  being 
made  effectives  after  some  delay  and  practical  experience. 
The  Tartar  troops,  which  are  the  real  fighting  part  of 
the  army,  are  provided  with  modern  weapons  either  of 
the  Berdan  pattern  or  procured  from  the  United  States.  A 
native  arsenal  supplies  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  ammunition 
required  for  the  army,  and  although  the  small  arms  factory 
is  not  yet  in  working  order,  artillery  of  considerable  calibre 
has  been  turned  out.  Armstrong  forty-pounders,  manu- 
factured by  Chinese  hands,  have  been  sent  to  supply  the 
active  army,  and  one-hundred-and-fifty  pounders  similarly 
constructed  have  been  placed  in  the  forts  on  the  Peiho. 
In  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  Boulger  thinks,  the  new  arsenal 
will  have  rendered  China  independent  of  the  foreigner  for 
munitions  of  war.  A.  naval  dockyard  has  also  been  estab- 
lished, and  although  at  the  outset  the  works  were  damaged 
by  a  typhoon,  the  Chinese  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  be 
discouraged  by  an  accident,  and  within  ten  years  or  so  Mr. 
Boulger  prophesies  that  China  will  have  an  arsenal 
and  shipyard  rivalling  anything  we  possess.  The  civil 
and  military  services  need  great  reform,  and  there  is 
much  peculation  in  high  quarters.  China  has  to  deplore 
exactly  what  Russia  has  been  deploring  so  bitterly  since 
the  exposures  consequent  on  the  late  war.  Some  steps 
towards  reform  have  already  been  taken,  the  chief  of  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  promotion  of  officials  on 
grounds  other  than  that  of  literary  merit.  What  Mr. 
Boulger  most  insists  on  is  the  independence  of  China  of 
foreign  trade.  Customs  duties  add  four  millions  annually 
to  the  national  revenue,  but  these  are  only  four  millions 
added  to  sixty.  China  can  supply  itself  with  everything 
it  wants  in  peace,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  itself  with 
everything  it  can  want  in  war.  For  reasons  which  Mr. 
Boulger  does  not  think_it  neccessary  to  disclose,  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Empire  do  not  favour  the  introduction 
of  railways,  and  Mr.  Boulger  thinks  they  are  right. 
He  considers  railways  dangerous  in  China,  and  we  can  only 
wish  he  had  thought  it  within  his  province  to  state  why 
they  are  dangerous.  He  contents  himself  with  remarking 
that  railways  are  superfluous  in  a  country  which  is  tra- 
versed by  a  network  of  navigable  rivers  and  possesses  an 
excellent  system  of  roads. 

We  naturally  ask  what  this  strong,  rich,  compact,  war- 
like Power  may  be  expected  to  do  when  it  begins  to  feel 
its  new  strength  and  has  made  this  strength  assured.  In 
the  first  place  it  will,  Mr.  Boulger  imagines,  begin  to  treat 
all  foreign  Powers  in  a  different  way.  It  will  not  stop 
foreign  trade,  but  it  will  try  to  regulate  it  after  its  own 
fashion.  It  will  discuss  ail  questions  concerning  this  trade 
as  an  equal  treating  with  equals.  If,  for  example,  it 
dislikes  the  opium  trade,  it  will  say  so,  and  will  insist  that 
it  shall  stop.  With  England  as  the  mistress  of  India,  it 
will  be  slow  to  come  into  collision.  It  might  be  irritated  by 
any  extension  of  our  Indian  Empire  in  the  direction  of 
Barmab,  and  it  already,  Mr.  Boulger  suspects,  takes  more  J 


interest  in  the  affairs  of  ISTepaul  and  Cashmere  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed ;  but  an  invasion  of  India  is  far  away  from 
its  thoughts,  not  only  because  the  task  would  be  hopeless, 
but  because  all  races  and  creeds  in  India  are  united,  if  in 
nothing  else,  in  detestation  of  the  Chinese.  Everything 
I  is  different  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Russia.  War 
between  Russia  and  China  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Boulger,  a  matter  of  certainty.  It  may  come  this  year, 
it  may  come  next  year,  or  it  may  not  come  for 
ten  years.  Bat  it  must  come  sooner  or  later.  China 
will  go  to  war  with  Russia  as  soon  as  it  darea  to  do 
so.  Every  year  it  may  expect  to  get  stronger.  It  is 
already  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  Russia  in  financial 
strength.  Although  its  army  is  not  comparable  as  a  whole 
to  that  of  Russia,  it  could  place,  with  much  greater  ease 
than  Russia,  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  field  of  contest, 
which  would  be  on  the  Chinese  borders,  and  it  will  soon 
be  able  to  provide  all  the  stores  of  war  it  needs,  so  that 
Russia,  if  superior  at  sea,  would  have  nothing  to  intercept. 
Above  all,  it  would  have  the  border  tribes  with  it — 
secretly  at  first,  and  openly  on  the  first  gleam  of  success. 
Even  if  beaten  at  first,  China  might  profit  by  its 
reverses,  just  as  the  internal  rebellions  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  discomfited  provincials  having  at 
last  learned  to  fight  better  than  the  rebels.  Being  thus 
in  a  condition  to  go  to  war  with  Russia,  it  will  go  to 
war  because  at  a  hundred  points  there  is  a  cause  of 
quarrel.  Russia  holds  what  China  longs  to  regain. 
Russia  has  exacted  concessions  from  China  which  China 
feels  to  be  humiliating,  deeply  resents,  and  longs  to  annul. 
Whether  all  Mr.  Boulger's  statements  are  accurate  we  do 
not  pi'etend  to  have  any  independent  means  of  judging. 
But  every  one  who  reads  what  he  writes  will  own  that  he 
has  the  air  of  writing  with  care,  with  deliberation,  and 
with  a  wish  to  get  at  the  truth.  And,  if  he  is  right,  or 
nearly  right,  in  his  main  contention,  it  is  evident  that  the 
danger  with  which  Russia  is  menaced  on  the  side  of  China 
must  form  a  most  important  clement  in  the  calculations  of 
European  policy. 


THE  FRENCH  MARRIAGE  LAW. 

THE  cruelty  which  the  French  law  of  marriage  occa- 
sionally inflicts  upon  Englishwomen  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mme.  Desainte.  This  unfortu- 
nate young  woman  was  mai-ried  in  1876  to  a  young- 
Frenchman  whom  she  no  doubt  believed  to  be  of  full  age. 
In  the  eye  of  the  English  law  he  was  so,  for  he  was  well 
over  twenty-one.  In  the  eye  of  the  French  law,  however, 
he  was  still  a  minor,  for  he  was  only  twenty -two.  The 
marriage  was  a  perfectly  legal  one  according  to  English 
ideas.  It  was  solemnized  in  church  and  after  due  publication 
of  banns.  Some  three  years  later  M.  Desainte  for  the  first 
time  informed  his  father  that  he  had  a  wife.  At  first  the 
family  do  not  seem  to  have  made  up  their  mind  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  the  marriage ;  but  either  they  or  the  young 
man  himself  determined  upon  reflection  that  he  would  bo 
happier  single,  and  when  Mme.  Desainte  went  to  Paris  to 
claim  her  husband  she  was  turned  out  of  the  house. 
The  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  has  since  set  aside  the 
marriage  on  the  familiar  ground  that  the  husband  was 
under  five-and-twenty,  and  had  not  obtained  the  consent 
of  his  father  and  mother.  A  case  of  greater  hardship 
cannot  be  imagined.  A  young  woman  suddenly  discovers, 
after  three  years  of  married  life  and  the  birth  of  children, 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  her  husband's  country,  he  is 
no  better  than  her  seducer.  That  M.  Desainte  is  destitute 
of  the  least  shadow  of  honourable  feeling  does  not  need  to 
be  said  ;  but,  unluckily,  there  was  no  way  open  to  Mme. 
Desainte  of  ascertaining  his  deficiency  in  this  respect.  A 
girl  who  allows  herself  to  be  seduced  at  least  knows  the 
risk  she  is  running  ;  but  a  girl  who  accepts  an  offer  from 
a  young  man  who,  so  far  as  she  knows,  is  in  all  respects 
able  to  contract  a  valid  marriage,  has  no  reason  to  think 
that  she  is  running  any  risk  whatever.  Her  lover  has 
apparently  given  her  the  accepted  proof  that  he  is  in 
earnest.  He  has  offered  to  marry  her,  and  to  take  the 
burden  of  her  support  upon  himself. 

It  is  natural  that  when  cases  of  this  kind  are  made 
public  there  should  be  a  good  deal  of  outcry  against  the 
alleged  absurdity  of  French  law.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
question  whether,  in  ono  respect,  it  might  not  be  benefi- 
cially altered.  When  a  young  man  goes  into  a  foreign 
country  and  there  contracts  a  marriage  which  by  the  law  of 
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that  country  is  a  good  marriage,  wo  do  not  sen  why  it,  should 
not  bo  held  valid  in  tho  country  of  tho  husband.  K  an 
opportunity  should  oiler  itself  for  a  general  revision  of  tho 
European  marriage  law,  this  proposal  might  be  very 
properly  made  to  tho  French  Government,  and  to  tho 
Government  of  any  oilier  country  in  which  tho  conditions 
demanded  for  a  valid  marriage  aro  more  severe  than  those 
demanded  in  England.  There  is  very  little  ohanoe,  how- 
ever, that  any  sneh  proposal  would  bo  accepted.  It 
would  bo  considered  by  French  parents,  and  in  a 
sense  rightly  considered,  to  be  a  wholly  one-sided 
proposal.  They  have  no  desire  to  see  their  sons 
rendered  more  open  than  they  already  aro  to  tho  attrac- 
tions of  designing  young  Englishwomen.  They  would 
rather  hold  that  the  reason  for  maintaining  the  French 
law  as  it  is  applies  with  even  greater  force  in  England  than 
it  does  in  France.  At  home  their  sons  are  protected  by 
many  things  besides  the  law ;  abroad  the  law  is  all  that 
a  parent  has  to  trust  to.  At  homo  his  father  and  mother 
can  to  some  extent  look  after  him,  and  so  far  as  marriage 
is  concerned  the  relations  of  any  young  woman  with  whom 
he  makes  acquaintance  are  not  likely  to  allow  an  inti- 
macy which,  if  it  is  carried  on  against  the  wishes  of  his 
parents,  cau  hardly  bring  a  girl  much  happiness.  Abroad 
he  is  out  of  his  parents'  sight,  and  the  relations  of  any 
young  woman  for  whom  he  may  conceive  a  foolish 
passion  do  not  know  how  important  parental  consent 
is  in  France,  and  are  not  disposed  by  habit  and  tradi- 
tion to  attach  much  importance  to  it  for  themselves. 
So  long  as  the  French  law  continues  what  it  is, 
French  parents  are  safe.  If  tho  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  they  can  set  a  marriage  aside.  Without  this 
protection  they  would  never  have  an  easy  moment  while 
their  sons  were  abroad.  They  would  never  know  of 
what  imprudence  they  might  not  be  guilty  nor  with 
what  irremovable  consequences  their  imprudence  might 
not  saddle  them.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  un- 
popular measure  as  regards  Frenchmen  than  one  which 
proposed  to  make  a  marriage  valid  provided  that  it 
was  so  by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
solemnized. 

There  are  only  two  ways,  thei-efore,  in  whichEnglishworaen 
can  be  protected  against  such  a  fate  as  that  which  has  over- 
taken Mme.  Desainte.  One  is  to  persuade  tho  French 
that  our  marriage  law  is  preferable  to  theirs.  This 
undertaking  would  be  even  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt 
to  alter  the  law  as  applicable  to  foreign  marriages.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  French  are  in 
the  least  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  restrictions  on  early 
tr  clandestine  marriages.  When  the  Times  urges  M.  Dumas  to 
"  expose  this  incentive  to  the  gratification  of'loose  passions," 
it  forgets  that  M.  Dumas  knows  his  countrymen  a  great 
deal  too  well  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Tho  sorrows  of 
the  too-confiding  young  woman  who  marries  a  young  man 
of  two-and-twenty,  without  so  much  as  thinking  whether 
he  has  parents  or  not,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  M. 
Dumas's  purpose.  The  question  of  divorce  suggests  in- 
numerable situations  which  can  be  turned  to  account  by  an 
academician  who  is  at  once  a  dramatist,  a  novelist,  and  a 
moralist  with  a  turn  for  writing  pamphlets.  In  a  deserted 
wife  such  a  writer  would  see  nothing  calculated  to  fix  his 
readers'  attention.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  assume  too  easily  that 
the  French  law  is  in  itself  a  bad  one.  The  mischiefs  of 
precipitate  and  imprudent  marriages  are  often  bewailed  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  precipitate  and  im- 
prudent marriages  are  very  greatly  kept  in  check  by 
the  law  which  renders  the  consent  of  parents  necessary  to 
a  valid  marriage  until  twenty-live.  It  may  seem  very 
shocking  to  Englishmen  that  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  should  be  still  in  bondage  to  his  father  and  mother 
in  a  matter  so  important  as  marriage.  But,  when  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four  makes  a  fool  of  himself  by  marrying 
some  young  woman  of  whom  it  is  easy  .to  foresee  that  he 
will  probably  grow  tired  before  tho  year  is  out,  it  is  not 
quite  so  plain  that  the  French  law  is  mistaken  in  making 
such  unions  practically  impossible.  At  all  events,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  that  the  French  public  will  see 
the  merits  of  the  English  system.  They  arc  accustomed 
to  their  own  law,  and  the  only  class  to  whom  it  can  bo 
irksome  are  very  young  men  and  women — a  class  which, 
powerful  as  it  may  be  in  many  directions,  has  not  much 
influence  on  legislation. 

As  there  is  no  chance  of  the  French  consenting  to  alter 
their  marriage  law  to  meet  a  hardship  which  they  do  not 


rccogni/.o'and  aro  rather  anxious  to  seo  maintained,  tho 
only  way  in  which  young  Englishwomen  can  bo  protected 
is  by  somo  modification  in  the  law  of  their  own  country. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  tho  length  of  holding  a  marriago 
invalid  which  has  heretofore  been  held  to  bo  valid.  That 
would  not  make  tho  position  of  young  women  like  Mme. 
Desainte  any  more  endurable  than  it  is,  supposing  them  to 
bo  already  in  it,  while  it  would  bo  more  than  is  requited  in 
order  to  savo  them  from  unwittingly  placing  themselves  in 
that  position.  Supposing  that  tho  ollicial  to  whom  M. 
Desainte  applied  forthc  publication  of  banns  had  been  bound 
on  learning  his  nationality  to  inquire  whether  he  was  over 
twenty-five,  and  in  the  event  of  his  being  under  that  ago 
to  demand  tho  samo  evidence  of  parental  consent  that 
would  havo  been  demanded  in  France,  it  is  probable  either 
that  the  necessary  consent  would  havo  been  obtained  or 
that  the  marriage  would  never  have  taken  place.  At  all 
events,  Miss  Belgeave  would  have  been  protected  against 
everything  but  that  against  which  no  law  can  give  com- 
plete protection — deliberate  lying.  M.  Desainte  might 
have  represented  himself  as  older  than  ho  was — though  even 
this  might  be  obviated  by  requiring  documentary  evidence 
of  age,  or  he  might  have  forged  his  parents'  consent,  but 
these  are  not  precisely  the  acts  of  an  ardent  young  lover 
who  is  eager  to  make  an  imprudent  marriage,  and  against 
such  acts  all  laws  are  for  the  moment  powerless.  The 
fact  that  the  protection  to  be  afforded  to  young  English- 
women cannot  be  made  theoretically  complete  is  no  reason 
for  not  making  it  sufficiently  so  to  meet  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 


VISITING  JUSTICES  AND  THE  PRISON 
COMMISSIONERS. 

UNEXPECTED  questions  turn  up  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  on  Monday  the  House  of  Commons 
found  itself  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  principle  not  of 
a  Bill  which  it  is  proposed  to  pass  this  Session,  but  of  an 
Act  which  was  passed  some  Sessions  ago.  It  is  difficult 
nowadays  to  say  which  of  the  many  novel  expedients  re- 
sorted to  by  members  of  Parliament  who  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  byways  of  public  business  is 
the  most  inconvenient ;  but  the  course  taken  by  Mr. 
Magkiac  with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the  prison  Com- 
missioners may  certainly  claim  a  high  place  on  the  list. 
This  gentleman  is  possibly  under  the  impression  that  he 
exercised  heroic  self-denial  in  not  moving  the  reduction  of 
the  vote  by  the  amount  of  these  salaries.  He  would  have 
done  so,  he  said,  had  the  vote  been  reached  earlier,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  period  of  the  Session  he  graciously 
waived  his  right  and  allowed  the  vote  to  pass.  Unfortunately 
he  did  not  at  tho  samo  time  waive  his  right  to  make  the 
speech  which  would  have  accompanied  his  motion,  so  that 
as  far  as  the  consumption  of  time  went  the  gain  resulting 
from  this  forbearance  was  merely  nominal.  Few  things 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  spectacle  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  i6th  of  August  debating  a  suggestion 
that  the  salaries  of  a  body  of  officials  appointed  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  discharge  of  duties  of  very 
high  importance,  should  bo  withheld  from  them  because 
Mr.  MAGKIAC  is  of  opinion  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  appoints  them  should  never  have  been  passed.  On 
this  theory  there  is  really  no  limit  to  the  questions  which 
may  fairly  bo  raised  in  Supply.  If  Mr.  Magniac'8 
example  is  followed,  we  may  expect  to  see  Mr. 
RICHARD  moving  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
under  cover  of  a  proposal  to  pay  no  more  salaries 
to  the  bishops.  Tho  commonsenso  view  of  these  questions 
used  to  bo  that,  when  an  official  was  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  Treasmy,  you  either  repealed 
the  Act  of  Parliament  or  voted  his  salary  as  a  matter  of 
course.  On  Mr.  Magniac's  plan  every  institution  of  the 
country  may  be  challenged,  not  on  its  merits,  but  on  tho 
vote  to  defray  its  expenses.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to 
define  the  exact  limits  within  which  it  should  be  permis- 
sible to  debate  the  question  whether  the  salary  of  an 
official  shall  continue  to  be  paid  to  him ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done  simply  as  a  mode  of  dis- 
cussing whether  tho  office  he  holds  shall  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Magniac's  speech  showed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  radical  misconception  of  the  question  which 
ho  had  thus  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  Tho 
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Prison  Commissioners,  he  said,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  on  the  plea  that  as  the  Government  paid  the 
cost  they  were  entitled  to  control  the  expenditure.  Tbis 
version  of  the  matter  states  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
case  in  support  of  the  Prisons  Act.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government,  being  perpetually  ashed  by  the  local  autho- 
rities to  take  some  burden  or  other  off  the  rates,  were  glad 
to  find  a  payment  which  they  could  make  themselves.  In 
this  way  they  hoped  to  avoid  the  extravagance  which  is  so 
apt  to  grow  up  when  money  is  raised  by  one  set  of 
persons  and  spent  by  another.  But  there  was  a  far 
more  weighty  reason  than  this  for  transferring  the  con- 
trol of  prisons  from  the  local  to  the  central  authority. 
So  long  as  the  Visiting  Justices  determined  how  pri- 
soners should  be  treated,  there  was  a  constant  tendency 
to  variation.  No  two  gaols  were  alike  in  this  respect. 
In  one  prison  hard  labour  meant  the  crank  or  the 
treadmill ;  in  another,  it  meant  a  little  light  industrial 
employment,  such  as  befits  an  amateur  with  time  on  his 
hands.  In  one  prison  solitary  confinement  was  a  reality ; 
in  another  it  was  merely  a  name  for  mutual  intercourse, 
made  more  enjoyable  by  futile  attempts  to  suppress  it.  In 
one  prison  the  regulations  were  lenient  and  the  dietary 
fairly  liberal ;  in  another  the  regulations  were  strict  and 
the  dietary  limited  and  monotonous.  Much  may,  no  doubt, 
be  said  in  favour  of  each  of  these  opposite  methods  of 
dealing  with  criminals,  and  the  advocates  of  leniency  and 
severity  respectively  seem  no  nearer  an  agreement  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  But,  however  the  controversy 
may  in  the  end  be  settled,  there  can,  one  would  think, 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  same 
method  in  all  prisons.  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
the  discipline  in  force,  it  should  at  all  events  be  uniform. 
If  it  be  not  uniform  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  fair- 
ness of  punishment.  When  a  man  in  Lancashire  and  a 
man  in  Dorsetshire  are  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment for  identical  offences,  the  object  of  the 
Legislature  certainly  is  that,  having  been  equally  guilty, 
they  should  be  equally  punished.  But,  if  the  Lancashire 
justices  take  one  view  of  prison  discipline  and  the  Dorset- 
shire justices  another,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  a3 
equality  of  punishment.  The  quantity  of  the  imprison- 
ment is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  but  its  quality  is  alto- 
gether different.  This  absurdity  was  got  rid  of  by  making 
the  Prison  Commissioners,  not  the  Visiting  Justices,  the 
managers  of  prisons.  The  same  end  might  perhaps 
have  been  attained  by  establishing  a  uniform  code 
of  prison  discipline  and  leaving  the  Visiting  Justices 
a  merely  administrative  authority.  It  was  every  way 
better,  however,  that  the  management  of  prisons  should 
not  be  of  too  routine  and  machine-like  a  character.  We 
have  no  right  to  feel  sure  that  the  last  word  has  been 
spoken  upon  any  of  the  disputed  points  of  prison  discipline, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  a  body  of  Commissioners  in  exist- 
ence charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  prisoners  by  this  or  that  treatment  there  will 
always  be  room  for  reconsideration.  All  that  is  Avanted  is 
that  the  best  lights  that  can  be  had  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  the  lights  employed  in  prison  administration.  If  the 
Commissioners  see  reason  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  severity, 
by  all  means  let  them  try  the  experiment  of  lenity.  If 
they  are  convinced  that  lenity  is  mistaken,  by  all  means 
let  them  return  to  severity.  But  for  the  time  being 
severity  or  lenity  should  bo  the  rule,  not  in  one  prison 
but  in  all.  The  thief  who  is  sentenced  at  one  Quarter 
Sessions  should  know  that  he  may  expect  precisely  the 
same  punishment  as  the  thief  who  is  sentenced  at  another 
Quarter  Sessions.  It  may  be  expedient  from  time  to  time 
to  try  experiments  in  Prison  Discipline,  but  they  should 
be  experiments  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  best  method 
of  treating  all  prisoners,  not  to  the  gratification  of  indi- 
vidual fancies  on  the  part  of  this  or  that  bench  of  Visit- 
ing Justices. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Visit- 
ing Justices  have  still  a  very  useful  function  to  fulfil.  The 
Commissioners  of  Prisons  are  like  other  men  in  this,  that 
they  will  probably  do  their  work  all  the  better  for  doing  it 
under  external  supervision.  It  is  well  that  they  should 
know  what  the  world  thinks  of  their  acts,  and  how  their 
method  of  dealing  with  prisoners  commends  itself  to  men 
of  ordinary  intelligence  outside  the  office.  The  Visiting 
Justices  can,  if  they  choose,  do  the  prison  Commissioners 
this  service.  They  are  the  persons  best  qualified  to  criti- 
cize prison  administration,   because   they  have   a  real 


knowledge  of  much  that  relates  to  it,  and  the  im- 
mense variety  of  view  which  prevents  them  from 
being  a  good  administrative  body  makes  them  an  ad- 
mirable critical  body.  From  this  point  of  view  even 
crotchets  are  not  to  be  despised.  They  may  have  a  germ 
of  sense  lying  hid  somewhere  about  them,  which,  when 
discovered  and  separated  from  the  nonsense  with  which  it 
is  associated,  may  convey  a  valuable  suggestion  or  a 
necessary  warning.  Nor  is  this  the  only  use  to  which 
Visiting  Justices  may  be  turned.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  Commissioners  should  administer  prisons  wisely ;  they 
should  also  be  known  to  administer  prisons  wisely.  The 
public  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  stories  about  prison 
cruelty,  because  they  know  how  much  room  prison  life 
must  give  for  cruelty.  The  relation  of  warder  and 
warded  is  necessarily  one  in  which  the  one  has 
very  great  power,  and  the  other  next  to  none, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  any  check  can  be 
kept  on  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  by  giving 
the  prisoners  adequate  opportunity  of  making  com- 
plaint. The  visits  of  the  Commissioners  are  too  rare 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  prisoners  probably  regard  them 
as  in  league  with  the  warders.  The  Visiting  Justices 
have  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  independent  of  the 
prison  authorities,  and,  if  they  are  satisfied,  the  public 
will  feel  that  the  best  possible  precautions  against  prison 
abuses  have  been  taken.  If  they  are  not  satisfied,  there 
is  the  Home  Office  and  Parliament  to  appeal  to,  and  Visit- 
ing Justices  are  usually  men  who  have  considerable 
power  of  making  their  remonstrances  heard  in  either  of 
these  quarters. 


AUTUMN  MANOEUVRES. 

HPHE  time  of  year  is  at  hand  when  the  armies  of  the  principal 
-B-  European  Powers  will,  in  default  of  finding  employment 
against  each  other,  he  actively  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  amicable 
hostilities  among  themselves.  The  gathering  in  of  harvest  leaves 
the  field  free  for  "  autumn  manoeuvres."  In  Russia  numerous 
corps  convened  from  a  vast  area  will  he  gathered  in  such  masses 
as  would  have  delighted  a  general  of  the  Napoleonic  time.  In 
Germany  the  congregation  of  soldiers  will  be  more  select  than 
numerous,  and  the  expectation  of  "getting  a  wrinkle,"  and  the 
certainty  of  seeing  the  nearest  possible  imitation  of  actual  war  will 
attract  to  the  theatre  of  manoeuvre  a  host  of  experts,  critics,  special 
correspondents,  and  sight- seers.  In  Italy,  the  precision  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  German  system  will  be  represented  with  a  fair 
degree  of  imitation,  though  perhaps,  as  in  former  years,  the 
inevitable  admixture  of  superior  with  much  inferior  military  stuff 
in  the  intense  desire  to  display  numbers  may  give  to  experienced 
outsiders  an  impression  that  the  machine,  on  the  whole,  is  weak 
and  unequal,  and  scarcely  calculated  to  bear  any  violent  strain. 
In  Austria,  immense  advances  have  been  made  on  all  sides,  and  if 
the  South  Germans  are  still  not  on  a  level  of  proficiency  with  their 
northern  brethren,  there  is  always  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  by 
those  English  officers  who  attend  their  manoeuvres.  Austria, 
moreover,  is  the  country  before  all  others  where  our  officers  are 
made  cordially  welcome,  where  they  are  sure  of  meeting  brother 
officers  who  are  thorough  gentlemen,  excellent  soldiers,  and  agree- 
able comrades,  and  where  they  have  the  power  of  doing  not  a  little 
in  friendly  companionship  towards  strengthening  those  ties  which 
traditionally  unite  the  two  countries,  and  which  it  should  he  the 
duty  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  British  Administration  to  unite 
yet  closer.    Of  France  we  shall  treat  at  greater  length  further  on. 

With  regard  to  Russia,  we  know  from  the  reports  of  last  year's 
proceedings  that,  however  much  the  pride  and  ambition  of  army 
leaders  were  gratified  by  the  visible  improvement  in  tactical  pro- 
ficiency effected  in  the  large  bodie3  under  their  command,  they 
were  not  unconscious  of  the  clear  superiority  shown  by  their 
German  rivals  in  all  that  relates  to  the  conduct  of  peace  manoeuvres. 
From  the  conduct  of  these  to  those  of  real  campaigning  there  is 
but  a  step,  as  matters  are  understood  in  Germany.  Of  what  other 
country  cau  the  same  be  said  ?  The  late  war  revealed  to  the 
Russian  Government  the  shortcomings  of  its  military  administra- 
tion, the  imperfection  of  its  armaments,  the  tactical  misapprehen- 
sions of  its  generals  and  superior  officers,  and  the  utter  unreadi- 
ness of  the  army  generally,  hfid  it  been  called  upon  to  meet  troops 
instructed  and  manoeuvred  after  the  modern  German  method.  Not 
that  the  Russians  had  not  made  a  note  of  Sadowa,  and  taken 
warning  by  Sedan,  but  they  had  only  half  learned  the  lessons  these 
should  have  conveyed,  and  when  war  broke  out  with  Turkey  the 
extent  of  their  own  deficiencies  took  them  by  surprise.  They  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  though  their 
progress  docs  not  appear  to  be  rapid,  and  the  machine  seems  by 
comparison  somewhat  unwieldy,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  machine  is  of  portentous  dimensions.  To  note  in  a  passing 
phrase  something  of  the  difficulty  obstructing  the  path  of  reform, 
we  must  consider  over  what  a  vast  area,  traversed  by  what  indiffe- 
rent communications,  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  army  reform, 
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coming  from  the  St.  Petersburg  War  Ollieo  has  to  work.  Wo 
must  remember  how  it   must  permeate    through  a  thousand 
channels,  ami  wo  must  take  account  of  the  Criotion  to  ho  over- 
come tVoin  first  to  last,  from  the  establishment  of  the  now  system 
of  recruitment  anil  organization,  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
exceptionally  dense  ignorance  of  musses  of  peasant  soldiery,  Ol 
penetrating  "the  obstructive  unintelligence  of  an  immense  body 
of  officers  brought  up  in   the  old  creeds,  and   of  setting  in 
array    great  armies   thoroughly   versed   in   the   now  tactics. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  many  vears  must  yet  elapso  before  Russia  can  be  re- 
garded in  the 'light  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  perhaps  France, 
as  a  possiblv  aggressive  Power  of  the  first  order.    It  is  for  many 
reasons  interesting  and  important  that  we  should  understand 
how  the  autumn  manoeuvres  are  conducted  in  France,  whether 
on  the  German  system  or  on  one  improvised  by  the  French  them- 
selves.   It  is  not  an  indisputable  fact,  as  so  many  people  seem  to 
think,  that  the  German  system  is  the  only  one  to  be  followed  with 
advantage.    The  Germans  have  arrived  at  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  administrative  and  executive  perfection,  so  that  wo  may  almost 
sav  they  prepare  for  and  make  war  by  machinery.    But  we  must 
remember  that  the  genius  of  tho  nation  has  always  tended  in  this 
direction.    They  were  always  drill-masters,  always  inclined  to  be 
pedants  and  machiue  drivers.    The  last  great  wars  showed  to 
what  a  perfection  the  machine  had  been  brought,  and  what  grand 
\iso  might  be  made  of  it  by  leaders  of  pre-eminent  ability.    All  this 
is  true  :  but  we  have  yet  "to  see  how  matters  would  turn  out  were 
the  able  leaders  on  the  opposite  side;  and  we  have  yet  to  see  how 
tho  machinery  would  stand  the  friction  of  reverses.    We  know 
that  the  elaborate  drill-system  of  both  Austrians  and  Prussians 
was   shattered  when   it  came   iu   contact   with   the^  genius 
of  Napoleon;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  a  Napoleon 
would  not  now  more  than  then  allow  himself  to  be  chained 
to   the  wheels   of  any  system   whatever.     What  we  really 
need  in  England  is  not  the  adoption  of  German  methods,  but 
the   practical  and  intelligent   application   of  those  we  have 
framed  to  suit  a  different  organization.    If  our  brigades  and 
battalions  were  taken  out  twice  a  month  into  the  country 
(wherever  feasible),  intelligently  and  systematically  exercised  in 
attack  and  defence,  and  practised  in  entrenching — which  they 
never  are — we  should  have  no  occasion  for  perpetually  amending 
our  held  exercise  regulations.     We  do  not  think  battles  are  won 
because  companies  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  but  they  may 
very  likely  be  won  if  we  know  how  to  manage  our  small  companies. 
Battles  are  not  won  because  captains  of  companies  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  left  a  certain  initiative,  nor  are  battles  lost 
because  captains  of  companies  of  seventy  men  are  not  called 
upon    with  so  limited  a  number  to  exercise  that  amount  of 
initiative.     The  German  system  is  to  give  responsibility  into 
the  hands  of  leaders  of  large  companies ;  ours  is  to  give  the 
direction  of  several  small  companies  united  in  a  half-battalion  to 
the  major  of  that  wirjg.     What  seems  to  us  to  be  required  is 
that  our  system  should  be  worked  out  in  practice  ;  not  that  the 
captains  should  be  wondering  what  amount  of  initiative  they 
are  credited  with,  and  the  major  hesitating  whether  and  when 
it  is  his  business  to  put  in  a  word.    But  this  is  what  at  present 
we  do  see;  and  this  leads  to  continual  misapprehensions,  the 
confusion  of  which  is  increased  by  an  adjutant  dying  about  with 
orders  from  the  colonel  to  individual  captains.    Wheu  a  regiment 
is  operating  by  half-battalions  the  colonel  becomes  virtually  a 
brigadier,  and  it  is  not  his  business  to  lead  companies.    Any  one, 
however,  who  has  witnessed  field  days  at  Aldershot  may  often  see 
not  only  lieutenant-colonels  commanding  regiments,  but  even  the 
generals  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  direction  of  companies. 
If  we  systematically  worked  out  our  own  theories  as  the  Ger- 
mans do  theirs  ha  all  their  detail,  we  should  have  fewer  lamenta- 
tions over  our  antiquated  tactics,  and  fewer  prognostications  of 
what  dreadful  things  will  happen  "  if  we  are  ever  pitted  against 
European  troops." 

The  principles  on  which  autumn  manoeuvres  should  be  con- 
ducted are  in  France  and  Germany  theoretically  identical.  They 
have  been  laid  down  in  black  and  white,  and  the  wording  of  the 
French  regulations  is  so  similar  throughout  to  the  German,  that  it  is 
plain  the  French  could  discover  no  more  likely  way  to  success  than 
that  of  following  as  closely  as  possible  in  their  rivals'  footsteps.  In 
one  case,  however,  they  have  swerved  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
have  permitted  themselves  to  start  a  little  theory  of  their  own.  The 
theory  is  comprised  in  the  last  dozen  words  of  a  short  paragraph. 
It  is  laid  down  that  manoeuvres  between  opposing  forces — («  double 
action) — may  be  carried  out  in  one  of  two  ways — either  a  certain 
initiative  may  be  left  to  the  chiefs,  or  else  the  situations  of  the 
campaign  and  the  alternations  of  the  combats  may  be  settled 
beforehand.  The  regulations,  it  is  perceived,  leave  it  optional 
which  course  shall  be  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany 
it  is  distiuctly  laid  dowu  that  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  for  the 
shifting  conditions  and  accidents  of  a  campaign,  and  to  prescribe 
the  course  which  a  battle  shall  take  :— "  It  is  out  of  the  question,'' 
says  Marshal  Moltke,  "to  calculate  with  any  precision  the 
sequences  in  a  campaign  beyond  the  first  meeting  with  the  mass 
of  the  opposing  force.  Only  a  stranger  to  the  military  art  fancies 
he  detects  in  the  various  phases  of  a  campaign  the  execution  in  all 
itsdetail  of  a  plan  laid  out  from  the  commencement,  and  followed 
undeviatingly  to  the  end." 

Since  in  Germany  the  utility  of  peace  manoeuvres  between 
opposing  armies  is  recognized  in  proportion  as  these  resemble  the 
realities  of  war,  everything  is  done  to  lend  them  reality.   It  is 


laid  down  that,  when  onco  a  general  plan  has  ben  communicated 
to  the  rival  leaders  ami  a  rendezvous  given,  nothing  shall  be 
told  them  as  to  their  line  of  nction  in  any  of  those  circum- 
stances iu  which,  if  it  was  real  war,  thuir  conduct  would  havo  to 
depend  on  their  own  judgment  and  inspiration.  So  that  in  the 
peace  manoeuvres  that  element  is  introduced  which  is  over 
present  in  war — the  element  of  uncertainty.  And  thus  tho 
generals  not  only  acquire  tho  habit  of  controlling  largo  bodies  of 
men  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  but  are  called  upon  for  frequent 
exerciso  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  no  mean  order. 
Again,  tho  cardinal  consideration  in  tho  Prussian  system  being 
the  perfecting  of  tho  infantry  tactical  unit,  tho  company,  tho 
manoeuvres  aro  intended  to  allbrd  those  important  personalities 
on  the  battlefield,  the  company  captains,  the  opportunity  of 
balancing  their  initiative  with  their  responsibility,  their  power  of 
separate  action  with  tho  necessity  of  harmonizing  for  a  common 
object.  This  is  simply  tho  logical  result  of  the  development  of 
individual  importance  in  the  lower  grades  down  to  and  including 
tho  private  soldier  owing  to  the  introduction  of  arms  of  precision. 
Wo  no  longer  talk  of  columns  and  masses — of  which  three  parts 
wero  helpless  both  iu  attack  and  defence— being  hurled  against 
positions.  The  arm,  the  intelligence  of  each  soldier  is  important 
now.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  possible  area  of  action  covered 
by  a  company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  armed  with  the  best 
breechloaders  to  see  what  power  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
leader,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  his  initiative  should  be  on  a 
par  with  his  responsibility. 

And  now  comes  the  question  of  what  they  are  doing  in  France.  Do 
they,  according  to  their  own  regulations,  allow  generals  of  opposing 
armies  complete  latitude  of  action,  or  do  they  take  advantage  of  the 
little  paragraph  quoted  above  to  air  the  theory  of  fighting  battles 
in  a  series  of  moves  and  counter-moves  arranged  beforehand?  The 
answer  to  the  question  may  be  found  in  an  admirable  article  by 
M.  Ainodee  le  Faure,  in  the  Nouvelie  llcvue  of  October  I  of  last 
year.  "  Since  1874,"  he  says,  "there  have  been  manoeuvres  every 
year  in  four  or  five  army  corps.  In  every  one  of  these  twenty 
manoeuvres  the  course  of  action  has  been  determined  on  before- 
hand, doion  to  the  smallest  details.'1''  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  needless  to  pursue  the  question  and  inquire  what  initiative  is 
allowed  to  inferior  commanders.  It  must  be  a  surprising  intelli- 
gence which  foresees  all  the  chances  of  battle ;  for  not  only  is  it 
settled  who  is  to  be  victor,  but  also  that  if  anything  does  turn  up 
which  in  actual  war  would  rob  the  victor  of  his  victory,  such  obstacle 
is  to  be  treated  of  no  account,  or  considered  non-existent.  If  it  has 
been  laid  down  that  such  and  such  a  village  is  to  be  assaulted, 
and  taken  by  a  couple  of  companies,  the  capture  is  to  come  about 
— no  matter  if  in  the  teeth  of  a  brigade  with  a  formidable 
artillery  which  may  happen  to  be  in  occupation.  "  But  the 
brigade  should  not  have  been  there,"  some  one  may  say.  It  is  a 
sullicient  answer  to  reply,  "  But  it  was  there."  1L  Le  Faure  states 
positively  that  on  one  occasion  a  general  officer,  perceiving  that 
a  battalion  commander  was  throwing  back  two  or  three  com- 
panies to  ward  oil'  a  possible  sudden  irruption  of  cavalry  from 
behind  the  screen  of  a  wood,  dashed  up  at  a  gallop  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Now,  you  know  well  the  enemy  is  about  to  surprise 
your  left,  and  with  what  you  are  doing  you  will  spoil  all !  "  You 
will  spoil  all!  The  general  was,  however,  quite  right;  the 
least  exhibition  of  initiative,  and,  we  may  add,  common  sense, 
would  of  course  destroy  combinations  devised  on  a  kind  of  sliding 
scale  of  probabilities  and  without  reference  to  possibilities  of 
accident.  In  our  manoeuvres  at  home  curious  tactical  feats  are 
sometimes  accomplished  ;  but  we  never  remember  to  have  seen 
any  so  curious  as  one  mentioned  by  M.  Le  Faure  (and  he  says  in- 
stances of  like  absurdities  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied),  where 
two  long  lines  of  infantry  were  blazing  into  each  other's  faces  at 
thirty  paces,  while  a  regiment  of  cavalry  Jilcd  between  them  on  its 
way  to  deliver  a  charge  against  a  distant  position  on  the  flank ! 
And  of  course,  had  the  charge  not  been  delivered,  it  would  have 
spoiled  all.  The  duty  of  the  umpires,  which  iu  the  German  method 
becomes  of  so  much  importance,  is  by  tho  French  system  reduced 
to  an  absurdity.  And,  in  fact,  this  is  so  generally  recognized,  that 
though  officers  are  deputed  to  act  as  umpires  they  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  in  the  field. 

What  becomes  then  of  the  grand  idea,  which  permeates  the 
French  as  it  does  the  German  theory,  that  the  manoeuvres 
should  present  the  "  most  faithful  picture  possible  of  real  war  "? 
What  possible  advantage  is  to  be  derived  byr  any  one  who  take3 
part  in  this  elaborate  dovetailing  of  movements  ?  Does  the 
general  obtain  experience  ill  the  handling  of  his  divisions?  Has 
he  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  iu  unforeseen  circumstances 
when  all  has  been  provided  for  ?  Do  the  company  leaders  learn 
to  distinguish  between  a  hardy  initiative  aud  daring  the  impossible 
when  liable  to  be  called  011  to  refrain  from  desirable  action  or  to 
act  in  the  teeth  of  probability  ?  Aud  do  the  quick-witted  French 
soldiers  acquire  confidence  in  their  officers  wheu  they  see 
them  treated  like  dummies  and  perpetrating  every  kind  of 
folly  ?  Not  the  least*  harm  resulting  from  a  radically  false 
system  is  the  effect  which  the  continually  recurriug  absurdities 
produce  upon  all  concerned.  M.  Le  Faure  says  that  the  manoeu- 
vres come  to  be  looked  ou  as  a  farce ;  officers  for  the  most  part 
look  U£'>n  the  absurdities  enacted  as  a  joke,  though  a  few  preserve 
an  expressive  silence,  while  some  are  indignant  at  having  to  fill 
ridiculous  situations,  and  all  ask  what  sort  of  preparation  is  this 
for  war,  and  what  sort  of  generals  is  this  parody  of  war  likely  to 
produce  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  cause  should  be 
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attributed  this  strange  state  of  things,  tbat  the  permissive 
enactment  conveyed  in  a  short  paragraph  of  a  volume  of 
regulations  should  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  all,  from 
the  War  Minister  downwards,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  entire  spirit  of  those  regulations  ? 
First,  we  agree  with  M.  Le  Faure,  the  French  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly apprehend  that  the  dominant  characteristic  of  modern  war 
is  its  decentralizing  tendency.  "  Nous  ne  comprenons  pas  que  la 
decentralisation  militaire  est  forcee.  Alors  que  les  troupes  sont 
eparpillees  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  sans  lien  apparent  entre  elles, 
nou-s  nous  obstinons  encore  a  voir  l'armee  concentree  dans  la  main 
de  son  chef,  comme  dans  les  actions  d'autrefois."  A  second  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek  when  we  remember  the  tendency  of  French  official- 
ism and  authority  in  every  profession  and  department  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  lite  to  surveiller  the  inferior  grades  as  though  they 
■were  just  objects  of  suspicion,  and  to  compass  them  about  with 
minute  precautions  and  restrictions.  The  system  may  be  seen 
at  work  in  every  college  and  school  throughout  the  country, 
in  merchants'  offices,  at  railway  stations.  A  French  friend 
of  ours  once  remarked  to  the  station-master  of  a  large  French 
railway  station  upon  the  superiority  of  the  English  system  of 
allowing  travellers  to  move  about  freely,  instead  of  shutting 
tbem  up  as  they  do  in  France  like  sheep  in  a  pen.  "  Mais, 
Monsieur,"  replied  the  official,  evidently  taking  our  friend  for  an 
Englishman,  "  vous  ne  connaissez  pas  les  Francais,  ils  se  jetteraient 
partout "  !  And  that  is  exactly  what  the  authorities  dread — that 
if  any  power  of  initiative  were  given  to  commanders  of  inferior 
grades,  the  troops  would  "be  all  over  the  place."  A  third  reason 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  which  is  felt  as  to 
the.  amount  of  progress  realized  in  the  instruction  of  each  arm 
under  a  condition  of  things  in  great  part  experimental — on  several 
important  tactical  questions  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion 
both  at  home  and  abroad — so  that  a  natural  hesitation  has  arisen 
•.is  to  what  amount  of  theory  may  be  accepted  as  proved.  While 
the  Germans  have  had  the  experience  of  success  to  warrant  their 
going  hardily  forward,  the  French  have  only  the  recollection  of 
miserable  failure  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  argue  that 
what  may  be  very  suitable  for  Germans,  may  not  be  equally  so  for 
others  whose  genius,  traditions,  and  character  are  widely  different. 
We  argue  in  much  the  same  way  at  home.  However  much  force 
there  may  be  in  this  line  of  contention,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  as  to  the  faultiness  of  a  system  which  revolts  the  intelli- 
gence of  all  who  follow  it.  The  attempt  to  give  logical  develop- 
ment to  every  phase  of  a  campaign  or  battle  has  been  thoroughly 
tried,  with  the  result  of  exposing  alike  its  inutility  and  unsound- 
ness. We  believe  General  de  Gallifet  has  had  the  hardihood  lately 
to  introduce  in  his  own  army  corps  measures  tending  to  give  greater 
reality  to  manoeuvres  which  are  intended  to  represent  the  reali- 
ties of  conflict ;  but  such  measures,  when  they  involve  an  entire 
change  of  system,  should  be  set  on  foot  from  above ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  army  is  waiting  impatiently  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  at  last  from  that  arsenal  of  routine  and  pedantry 
. — the  War  Office — some  concessions  to  the  general  demand  for 
reform. 


THE  WOES  OF  THE  LORDS. 

BETWEEN  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Cremer  the  House  of 
Lords  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  blandly  refuses  to  give  it  anything  to  do ;  the 
probable  representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Somethings  protests 
against  its  activity.  To  the  spirited  resolutions  of  Mr.  Cremer 
and  his  friends  it  is  possible  that  the  Lords  need  not  pay  any  great 
attention.  "  The  little  tower  with  no  such  ease  is  won  " ;  and  we 
are  afraid  that  Mr.  Cremer  and  Admiral  Maxse  and  Sir  John 
Bennett  may,  in  the  words  of  another  poet,  "  Resolve  and  re- 
resolve  and  die  the  same " — that  is  to  say,  under  the  same 
monstrous  regiment  of  hereditary  peers.  For  the  point  which 
strikes  the  excellent  Mr.  Cremer  as  an  outrage  on  common  sense — 
the  hereditary  constitution  of  the  House — happens  to  be  just  the 
point  which  all  reasonable  people  who  have  read  history  know  to 
be  the  one  of  value.  It  is  true  that  we  live  in  remarkable  times, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  folly  the  thirty  and  odd  millions, 
mostly  fools,  may  commit  when  a  smaller  number  of  influential 
knaves  have  managed  to  organize  them.  But  organization  is 
n  game  that  two  can  play  at,  and  Mr.  Cremer  has  not 
the  monopoly  of  resolving.  Before  the  House  of  Lords  dis- 
appears several  things  will  certainly  happen,  and  among  those 
things  the  cracking  of  several  crowns  is  probable.  Let  us  hope  that 
at  least  the  exterior  of  the  crowns  of  the  good  persons  who 
mustered  on  Wednesday  night  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
will  long  continue  uncracked.  The  roll-call  of  their  names  does 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  suggest  that  the  Democrats  of  the  future 
will  reverence  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday  night  along  with  the 
Griitli  meeting  and  the  Tenuis  Court  oath.  With  one  remarkable 
exception  (and  that  a  man  who  has  done  nothing  but  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale  about  throwing  away  chances  and  making 
abilities  worthless),  the  meeting  was  composed  of  simple  nobodies, 
and  though  an  imposing  list  of  persons  who  rank  just  above 
nobodies  expressed  sympathy  with  its  objects,  they  carefully  ab- 
stained from  appearing  at  it. 

The  polite  duel  between  Lord  Redesdale  and  Lord  Granville, 
on  the  supply  of  work  furnished  to  the  Lords,  is  a  subject  which 
iias  a  good  deal  more  importance,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been 


treated  rather  less  jauntily  than  Lord  Granville  treated  it.  It  ia 
only  fair,  however,  to  remember  that  there  are  many  excuses  for 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  A  mild  revenge  for  the  unpleasant  figure 
he  was  made  to  cut  when  the  Disturbance  Bill  was  carried  against 
him  by  a  majority  which  would  have  been  sufficient  if  it  had 
been  limited  to  those  of  his  own  political  way  of  thinking,  is 
humanly  speaking,  fairly  permissible  to  him.  Besides,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  borne  strongly  in  upon  Lord  Granville's  amiable  mind 
that  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  whole  Government  who  is 
allowed,  or  who  allows  himself,  to  make  a  joke.  Most  of  the 
present  Ministry,  to  do  them  j  ustice,  are  wholly  incapacitated  by 
nature  from  the  commission  of  this  crime,  and  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  fertile  in  quips  and 
cranks,  has  been  grimly  and  ferociously  in  earnest  siuce  he  was 
turned  out  of  Oxford.  A  man  who  is  always  conspiring  with  Mr. 
Bright  how  to  have  the  blood  of  some  Tory  has  no  time  for  polished 
witticisms.  Besides,  joking  is  the  natural  weapon  of  the  minority, 
and  Lord  Granville  occupies  the  position  of  leader  of  the  minority 
beyond  all  doubt  and  question  in  the  House  of  Lords.  So  he  requests 
Lord  Grey  playfully  to  "  convert  him,"  and  he  is  merry  with  Lord 
Redesdale  on  the  recurrence  of  the  latter's  anxiety  at  the  end  of 
each  Session  for  some  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  work  of  the 
Upper  House.  Lord  Redesdale,  it  seems,  is  of  a  different  opinion 
as  to  the  regularity  of  his  proceeding,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
see  that  even  if  Lord  Granville  were  correct  in  his  facts,  the  reply 
would  have  been  a  particularly  conclusive  one.  Because  the  majority 
of  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  mismanaging  the  public 
business,  it  is  not  extremely  obvious  as  a  consequence  that  any 
particular  Government  is  justified  in  mismanaging  it  still  more. 
It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  particular  way  in  which,  since  Mr. 
Gladstone's  illness,  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
managed  has  been  decidedly  remarkable.  It  would  seem  to  others 
besides  Lord  Redesdale,  that  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  Peers  for  the 
last  fortnight,  and  the  crush  of  work  which  will  descend  upon 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  next  week  or  the  week  after, 
are  not  so  entirely  fortuitous  or  unavoidable  as  Lord  Granville 
makes  out.  The  Government  have  for  some  days  past  been  driving 
their  horses  abreast  in  a  very  curious  manner  in  the  Lower  House. 
A  little  bit  of  Hares  and  Rabbits  one  day  has  been  followed  by  a 
little  bit  of  Employers'  Liability  the  next,  and  then  a  slice  of  Supply 
has  been  sandwiched  with  the  Indian  Budget.  The  result  of  all  this 
proceeding  is  that  all  the  measures  which  the  Lords  have  to  con- 
sider will  come  upon  them  in  a  lump,  so  that  proper  discussion — 
let  alone  alterations  which  would  have  to  come  down  again  to  the 
Commons — would  be  absolutely  impossible.  Ministers'  excep- 
tional privilege  of  going  at  once  into  Supply  on  Mondays  only 
accounts  for  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  having  been  taken  on 
that  day  instead  of  on  Wednesday,  with  the  result  of  its  getting 
up  to  the  Lords  three  days  earlier,  and  when  their  hands  were 
completely  empty.  These  were  obvious  tactics,  but  it  was 
natural  that  Lord  Redesdale  and  other  Peers,  who  have  no  super- 
stitious veneration  for  a  very  modern  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  be  indignant  at  a  muddle  of  which  this  one  incident  is  a 
very  inadequate  explanation.  The  long  letter  which  Lord  Grey 
has  addressed  to  his  neighbour  expresses  this  indignation  gener- 
ally, though  most  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  special  object  of  Lord  Grey's  aversion. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  vials  of  Lord  Grey's  wrath  will  produce 
much  effect,  either  on  the  Foreign  Secretary  or  on  his  colleagues. 
They  have  pledged  themselves,  as  a  piece  of  brag,  to  do  about 
twice  as  much  work  in  the  present  Session  as  they  ought  to  have 
attempted,  and  their  immense  majority  in  the  Lower  House 
enables  them  to  carry  out  their  pledge  if  they  choose  and  as  they 
choose.  The  slight  and  inconvenience  inflicted  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  has  very  much  the  air  of  being  an  arrow  out  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  quiver.  That  eminent  statesman  has  always  had  a 
healthy  sense  of  the  principle  that  it  is  necessary  opaaavri  iraOeiv, 
and  a  healthy  readiness  to  make  himself  the  instrument  of  the  re- 
taliatory suffering.  The  Lords  are  wicked  men,  and  have  thrown 
out  a  good  Bill.  Ergo,  things  ought  to  be  made  very  unpleasant 
for  them  ;  and  it  is  a  capital  way  of  making  things  unpleasant  for 
them  to  keep  them  idling  in  town  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and 
then  suddenly  to  set  them  to  an  impossible  amount  of  work.  Oa 
Thursday  Sir  William  Harcourt  tried  in  his  more  humble  sphere 
to  improve  upon  his  leader's  example,  by  suggesting  that  after 
Supply  was  done,  and  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill  sent  to  a  better 
place,  the  House  of  Commons  could  compress  all  remaining 
business,  Burials  Bill  included,  besides  Indian  Budget,  Ballot 
and  other  expiring  law,  and  many  other  matters  into  the  odd  hours 
of  the  few  days  assigned  to  the  Appropriation  Bill. 

Outsiders,  however,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  regard  the 
punishment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's sense  of  justice,  the  provision  of  occasions  of  mild  joking 
for  Lord  Granville,  or  even  the  obtaining  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
triumph  of  passing  a  bumper  programme,  as  not  exactly  the 
points  to  be  chiefly  looked  to.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  Mr. 
Cremer,  there  are  persons  not  on  the  whole  wanting  in  com- 
mon sense  who  regard  the  discussions  of  practical  matters  in  a 
Second  Chamber,  and  especially  in  such  a  Second  Chamber  as  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  peculiarly  valuable.  To  these  persons  it  seems 
that  the  importance  of  such  a  discussion  has  immensely  increased 
by  the  recent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  that  House  was  almost  wholly  composed  of  rela- 
tions and  nominees  of  peers  or  of  country  gentlemen,  who 
differed  from  peers  simply  in  not  possessing  the  title,  the  revi- 
sion of  the  House  of  Lords  may  have  been  less  obviously  use- 
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fill.  Now,  when  our  Parliaments  consist  in  tho  Lower  IIouso  of 
:i  considerable  number  of  more  carpet-baggers,  or,  worse  still,  01 
delegates  of  local  wirepulling  associations,  the  criticism  of  the  Lords 
is  more  valuable  than  over.  Hut  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  proper  time  must  be  given  for  discussion.  Tho  plan  of  wheeling 
barrowfulla  of  measures  into  tho  llouso  of  Lords  on  tho  very  eve 
of  tho  closing  of  the  Session,  may  be  convenient  for  party  reasons  ; 
j  i  i  tainly  is  not  convenient  for  the  national  interests.  Nor  did 
Lord  Granville  deign  to  show  any  cause  against  Lord  lledesdale's 
lemand  why  more  measures  were  not  originally  introduced  in 
the  liords.  It  is  said  that  when  this  plan  is  adopted  tho  Commons 
are  sure  to  make  so  many  amendments  that  the  measure  goes  up 
Bgain  to  the  Lords  practically  as  a  now  Bill ;  but  this  can  be  only 
w  lu  n  the  Government  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  know  its  own 
mind,  or  strong  enough  to  stick  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
business  aptitude  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  so  considerable,  and  its 
healthy  dislike  of  mere  talk  so  strong,  that  it  may  be  trusted  to 
give  complicated  measures  the  inevitable  licking  into  shape  in  far 
less  time  than  the  Lower  House,  and  generally  in  a  more  work- 
manlike manner.  These  sentiments  would  doubtless  make  Mr. 
Cremer's  hair  stand  on  end,  but  they  are  not  the  less  justified  by 
facts.  Indeed,  the  intelligent  gentlemen  who  met  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel — a  poor  substitute  for  the  picturesquely 
named  "  Hole-in-the-Wall  "  of  some  years  ago,  which  had  a 
fine  flavour  of  refuge  from  aristocratic  tyranny — seem  to  have 
been  not  very  clear  as  to  their  own  intentions.  Their  chair- 
man is  said  to  have  accused  the  House  of  Commons  of  ob- 
structing as  well  as  the  House  of  Lords  of  mutilating  and 
burking,  so  we  suppose  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  abolished 
too.  Sir  John  Bennett  referred  his  hearers  to  Germany  as  a 
neble  instance  of  a  self-governing  country  ;  and  if  Sir  John  and 
his  friends  envy  the  construction  which  self-government  has 
pat  upon  liberty  in  Germany,  there  is  of  course  nothing  to  be 
said.  Mr.  A.  F.  Robbins  was  enabled  to  state  on  the  authority 
of  Shelley  that  "  we  are  many,  they  are  few,"  which  certainly  is 
nn  encouraging  and  possibly  an  instructive  fact,  but  seems  to  have 
little  reference  to  the  question.  The  citizens  of  Birmingham  are 
many  and  the  Six  Hundred  are  few,  yet  Mr.  Robbins  would  doubt- 
less shudder  at  any  one  who  should  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Six  Hundred  in  consequence.  Mr.  Nias  of  Chelsea  "  would  not 
give  a  fig  for  any  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  would 
.sweep  it  away,  the  foundation  being  rotten,"  an  insult  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  blue  blood  of  effete  aristocrats  rise  to  their 
withered  cheeks.  But  of  all  these  patriots  we  think  that  on 
die  whole  we  prefer  Dr.  Pope  of  Sutton.  There  are  many 
Suttons  in  England,  and  we  do  not  know  which  of  them 
■enjoys  tha  unspeakable  advantage  of  being  doctored  by  Dr. 
Pope.  But  the  learned  Doctor's  grasp  of  political  argument  is 
•surprising.  We  are,  he  said,  "  governed  by  Queen,  Lords,  and 
>Coinnions  ;  now  two  out  of  the  three  bodies  were  hereditary  which 
was  hardly  fair."  In  short,  as  Mr.  Weller  observed  of  unduly 
watered  grog,  it  was  "  unekal."  It  is  exceedingly  dilficult  to 
remedy  Dr.  Pope's  complaints ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  Her  Majesty 
or  the  Lords  were  to  cease  to  be  hereditary,  there  would  be  two 
non-hereditary  bodies,  and  that  again  "  would  be  hardly  fair." 
Perhaps  if  Dr.  Pope  would  consider  the  favourite  catch  about  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  his  equanimity  might  be  restored.  We 
.should  imagine  that  Dr.  Pope  considers  those  three  estates  to  be 
Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons.  But  if  he  will  accept  the  correct 
explanation,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that,  while  the  Crown  and  the 
peers  are  hereditary,  the  Commons  and  the  Bishops  are  not.  Thus 
we  have  two  for  two,  a  result  which  ought  to  be  infinitely  comfort- 
ing to  Dr.  Pope  of  Sutton.  It  need  not  be  said  that  among  all  these 
follies  we  look  in  vain  for  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  comprehen- 
sion of  the  real  historical  and  political  bearings  of  the  matter  on 
the  part  of  any  speaker.  Perhaps  this  was  not  to  be  expected.  But 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  aGovernmsnt  whichitself  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  peers,  might  have  been  somewhat  more 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  somewhat  more 
anxious  to  get  its  value  out  of  it  than  is  the  case  with  the  Govern- 
ment which  Lord  Granville  represents.  The  expectation,  however, 
has  not  been  fulMled,  and  until  a  year  of  sense  comes  round  again 
to  the  average  English  elector  it  will  probably  remain  unfulfilled. 


THE  TOWER  AS  A  SHOW. 


O  OMEof  the  daily  papersduring  the  past  week  have  contained  com- 
*J  plaints  of  the  way  in  which  visitors  are  shown  over  the  Tower. 
One  gentleman,  an  American,  even  notices  the  unintelligent  ex- 
planations of  the  warder  to  whose  guidance  he  entrustedDhimself. 
It  is  true  that  the  explanations  given  by  one  beefeater  exceed 
those  of  another  in  stupidity,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  is 
very  stupid.  The  American  must  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
tor  we  have  heard  of  an  enthusiastic  Tower-haunter  who,  bavins 
visited  the  Tower  upwards  of  twenty  times,  asserts  that  he  has 
never  met  an  unintelligent  beefeater.  The  cause  of  the  complaint 
may  be  that,  not  the  warder,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  visitors 
route,  is  stupid.  If  it  were  possible,  visitors  should  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  who  want  to  do  the  sights  in  the  Tower,  or, 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  before  the  menagerie  was  removed,  "  the 
lions  ;  and  those  who  want  to  see  the  Tower  itself,  to  study  its 
fabric,  to  survey  its  fortifications,  and  to  endeavour  by  the  pursuit 
ot  archfflological  inquiry  to  answer  some  of  the  problems  which 
remain  unsolved  as  to  the  architecture-the  masonry  in  particular 


— of  all  periods  of  English  history.  It  would  not  be  easy,  perhaps, 
to  allow  this  privilege  to  every  one  ;  but  it  should  bo  a  recognized 
thing,  and  intelligent  Americans  should  bo  awaio  of  tho  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  roving  order  of  admission.  Meanwhile  wo 
cannot  protest  too  strongly  against  tho  proposal  to  make  tho  Tower 
a  mere  museum.  Ouo  of  tho  most  interesting  things  in  a  visit  is 
tho  fact  constantly  presented  to  tho  mind  that  tho  Tower  is  still 
what  it  has  always  boon,  n  fort  in  actual  occupation.  By  no 
means  tho  least  interesting  of  the  sights  is  that  of  tho  troops 
drilling  on  tho  parado  ground,  and  of  tho  armourers  work- 
ing in  the  stores.  Tho  continuity  of  the  history  is  remarkable. 
As  in  tho  days  of  Gundulph  and  Elambard,  as  in  tho  days  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  so  too  in  thoso  of  Queen  Victoria, 
there  is  a  garrison  in  tho  Queen's  Tower  "  near  London."  To 
make  tho  Tower  a  mere  museum  would  bo  to  destroy  a  great  deal 
of  this  kind  of  association.  That  the  defences  of  the  Tower  are, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  worth  little,  makes  it  the  moro 
desirable  that  strangers  and  pilgrims  from  foreign  countries 
should  be  permitted  to  walk  round  the  outer  walls;  to  in- 
spect the  recently  uncovered  remains  of  the  Cradle  Tower  and 
some  other  bastions  at  the  south-east  corner ;  to  examine  those 
small  portions  of  the  masonry  of  the  White  Tower,  which 
were  spared  at  the  "  restoration  "  by  Wren,  and  which,  till 
lately  concealed,  have  now,  by  the  removal  of  a  modern  build- 
ing, been  open  to  view.  Several  years  ago  we  called  attention 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  idea  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Council  Chamber  and  other  apartments  in  the 
Keep,  and  complained  of  the  elaborate  scheme  of  mystification  to 
which  the  visitor  was  subjected  in  making  his  first  entrance  into 
the  body  of  the  building  through  a  window,  without  any  idea  that 
the  so-called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury  was  the  crypt  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  above. 

To  some  extent  anomalies  like  this  have  been  remedied.  The 
crypt  of  St.  John  is  no  longer  falsified  by  mock  mouldings  in 
painted  wood — mouldings  which  went,  if  they  were  considered 
genuine,  to  disprove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Clark's  assertion  that  no 
Norman  zig-zag  exists  in  the  Tower.  The  room  in  question  has 
been  cleared  out,  and  the  window  by  which  entrance  was  obtained 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition.  The  so-called  prison 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  arched  opening, 
without  any  moulding  or  decoration ;  and  access  is  possible 
to  a  second  and  still  lower  crypt.  Although  it  is  not  very  in- 
teresting to  any  one  but  a  thorough-paced  antiquary,  it  is  per- 
haps a  pity  that  this  portion  of  the  building  is  no  longer  shown. 
The  removal  of  the  annexed  part  on  the  eastern  side  is  another  altera- 
tion of  very  doubtful  propriety.  A  building  certainly  existed  here  so 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  it  enclosed  a  narrow  court,  and 
was  originally  constructed,  it  is  said,  by  Edward  III.,  but  had 
been  of  late  years  so  completely  altered  that  little  remained  which 
was  not  altogether  modern.  It  has  been  cleared  away,  and  one 
curious  discovery  has  been  made  by  this  means.  It  is  i'ound  that 
Roman  brick  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  founda- 
tions, and  on  a  recent  occasion  its  existence  in  this  place  was 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  absurd  story  that  the  Tower 
was  built  by  the  Romans.  We  must  remember  that  two  bastions 
of  the  city  wall — that  wall  which  had  been  erected  under  the 
Constantines  and  probably  but  little  altered  or  repaired  before  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror — were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  foundations  of  the  White  Tower.  It  is  obvious 
that,  as  the  Normans  had  no  objection  to  use  the  old  material,  a 
moment's  examination  of  the  supposed  Roman  building  betrays 
the  fact  that,  though  the  bricks  are  Roman,  the  mortar  is  Nor- 
man. We  can  never  now  determine  how  much  of  the  ground 
upon  which  William  built  his  castle  is  artificial.  It  is  how- 
ever, on  record,  and  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  planted  it 
absolutely  across  the  city  wall,  and  took  into  its  precincts  a  small 
portion  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  City.  To  do  this  he 
rendered  the  City  defences — those  defences,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
City  could  turn  against  the  King — of  little  use,  and  although  he  did 
not  absolutely  violate  the  privileges  which  he  had  promised  to 
"  William  the  Bishop,  and  Geoffrey  the  port-reeve,"  he  formed 
for  himself  a  key  which  at  any  time  he  could  turn  in  the  lock. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Tower  precinct,  however,  lay  and  lies 
wholly  outside  the  City  boundary.  The  land  was  probably  already 
the  property  of  tho  King  as  foreshore  ;  and  even  if  it  was  not  left 
dry  at  every  low  tide,  the  earthworks  and  the  ditch  soon  reclaimed 
it  froui  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  At  a  later  time  the  ground  still 
further  to  the  east  was  gradually  reclaimed  and  became  the  site  of 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital.  Strangely  enough,  as  St.  Catherine's 
Dock,  it  is  now  once  more  in  its  original  amphibious  condition. 
The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  Tower 
is  in  London  or  Middlesex,  but  from  what  has  just  been  noted  it 
would  appear  plainly  that  it  is  in  both. 

All  such  investigations  as  we  have  spoken  of  are,  under  the 
present  arrangements  for  showing  the  Tower,  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  The  visitor  is  conducted  through  the  Middle  and  By  ward 
Towers  to  the  gate  in  the  Garden  Tower,  and  thence  without  a  pause 
to  the  Horse  Armoury.  He  may  as  he  goes  along  obtain  consider- 
able information  from  the  guide,  who  must  be  excused  if  the  want 
of  intelligence  of  a  large  majority  of  his  hearers  tempts  him  occa- 
sionally to  make  himself  rather  entertaining  than  instructive.  Like 
other  showmen,  he  makes  his  little  jokes,  and  no  doubt  repeats 
the  same  impromptu  with  every  party.  In  the  Horse  Armoury 
one  now  finds  considerable  changes  of  arrangement.  The  upper 
chamber,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury — really  the  crypt  of 
St.  John— is,  as  we  have  observed,  no  longer  seen.   The  statue  of 
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that  bright  and  occidental  star  with  her  page  now  stands  in  the 
back  row  of  the  gallery.  The  heading-axe,  the  block,  and  the 
scavenger's  daughter  are  huddled  together  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
though  they  once  occupied  such  conspicuous  positions  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Armoury.  They  have  been  supplemented  by  a  neat  and 
ingenious  model  of  the  rack.  There  is  another  point  on  which 
every  one  complains.  Perhaps  because  of  the  disappointment 
which  the  present  new  look  of  the  interior  would  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  the  sentimental  traveller,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  is  not 
shown.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  we  pointed  out  some 
years  ago,  because  all  the  old  bones  have  been  dug  up,  and  re- 
placed in  more  "  suitable  positions " ;  the  rugged  pavement,  so 
roughly  laid  down  where  Anne  and  Catherine  and  Jane  lay  side 
by  side  with  Suffolk,  and  Northumberland,  and  Dudley,  has  all 
been  removed,  and  the  names  of  those  personages  so  sadly  asso- 
ciated have  with  a  strange  perversion  of  taste  been  worked  into 
the  gaudy  pattern  of  an  encaustic  tile.  There  is  little  to  complain 
of  in  the  general  restoration  of  the  chapel,  and  the  list  on  a  brass 
tablet  of  the  illustrious  dead  who  sleep  within  its  walls  appears 
to  be  accurate.  The  Beauchamp  Tower  more  nearly  approaches  the 
proportions  of  a  museum,  for  into  it,  or  rather  into  one  chamber 
of  it,  have,  by  another  most  regrettable  arrangement,  been  collected 
the  touching  inscriptions  of  the  prisoners  from  all  the  adjacent 
walls.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  ill-advised  proceeding  has 
no  longer  the  sanction  of  the  authorities.  The  verses  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  by  Bishop  Fisher  on  the  wall  of  Bell 
Tower  are  still  preserved  in  their  place,  and  the  eloquent 
bricks  of  the  Prisoner's  Walk,  overlooking  the  moat  on  the 
roof  of  the  Lieutenant's  Lodgings,  have  not  been  disturbed. 
The  visitor  leaves  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  his  mind  somewhat 
puzzled  by  conflicting  statements  as  to  its  age  and  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  walls,  and  proceeds 
to  the  new  doorway  cut  through  the  wall  of  the  Wakefield  Tower. 
Here  he  inspects  the  Crown  jewels,  unless  he  is  more  interested  in 
the  architectural  history  of  the  building.  If  so,  he  will  with  much 
difficulty  discover  the  Oratory  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clark  and  others — 
a  recess  on  the  eastern  side,  which  has  been  thrown  into  the  room, 
with  a  modern  window  of  Mr.  Salvin's  driest  and  least  mediosval 
pattern.  This  closes  the  round  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  in  reply 
to  the  American  tourist,  that  although  the  visitor's  mind  is  not 
put  through  so  misleading  a  process  as  that  undergone  a  few  years 
ago,  he  has  obtained  a  very  inadequate  amount  of  knowledge  and 
a  very  limited  idea  of  the  extent  and  actual  condition  of  the  Tower 
of  London. 


SUICIDE. 

"fill!.  BUCKLE  remarks  in  his  History  of  Civilization  that 
_1!tJL  "  the  latest  researches  of  M.  Casper  confirm  the  statement 
of  earlier  statisticians  that  suicide  is  more  frequent  among  Pro- 
testants than  among  Catholics."  In  this  he  may  very  likely  be 
right,  but  the  observation  must  be  limited  to  countries  whose 
Catholicism  is  more  than  nominal,  for  France  stands  fourth 
on  the  list  for  its  annual  average  of  suicides,  Denmark,  Saxony, 
and  Prussia  taking  precedence.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
general  average  is  considerably  higher  in  the  North  than  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  difference  cannot  be  said  to  de- 
pend on  conditions  of  climate,  for  in  Russia  the  crime  is  in- 
frequent, while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  everywhere  far  more 
frequently  committed  in  summer  than  in  winter.  And  the 
natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  an  historical  review,  as 
will  presently  appear,  is  that  its  frequency  or  infrequency  is 
mainly  conditioned  by  religious  or  quasi-religious  causes,  whether 
acting  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  influence  exerted  on 
public  opinion  and  legislation.  But  iirst  a  word  may  be 
said  on  the  remarkable  and  unfortunately  still  growing  in- 
crease of  suicide  in  modern  Europe.  It  is  reported  to  have  mul- 
tiplied fivefold  during  the  last  century,  till  it  has  at  length 
reached  the  startling  figure  of  60,000  cases  annually,  a  fourth 
of  which  alone  can  fairly  be  set  down  to  insanity.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  other  motives,  besides  a  strict  regard  to  fact, 
come  in  to  explain  what  has  been  called  "the  charitable  perjury 
of  juries,"  such  as  the  desire  to  secure  the  Christian  burial  of  a 
suicide,  and  to  secure  his  family  from  annoyance  and  from  the  loss 
of  his  property,  which  is  still  by  law  confiscated  to  the  Crown  in 
the  case  of  deliberate  suicide.  And  if  we  take  into  account  the 
number  of  concealed  or  undetected  suicides,  and  of  ineffectual 
attempts,  the  annual  average  of  60,000  would  probably  have  to  be 
enlarged  by  half  as  many  again.  It  is  far  higher,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  towns  than  in  the  country,  where  the  proportion  of 
suffering  is  greater  and  there  is  less  inclination  to  submit  patiently 
to  it.  What  would  not  be  so  readily  anticipated  is  the  early  age 
at  which  the  suicidal  tendency  manifests  itself,  and  its  survival 
in  old  age;  middle  life  indeed  appears  to  be  comparatively 
exempt  from  it.  Some  two  thousand  children  and  a  large  number 
of  old  men  over  seventy  destroy  themselves  every  year.  It  may 
to  some  people  be  a  grea  ter  surprise  to  learn  that  the  spread  of 
education  has  not  served  to  diminish  the  number  but  to  increase 
it ;  suicides  are  most  common  where  every  one  is  taught  to 
read.  That  it  would  be  much  less  common  among  women  than 
among  men  might  have  been  expected,  and  this  is  shown  to 
be  the  fact.  As  to  the  means  adopted  for  self-destruction,  poison- 
ing, which  was  the  favourite  method  of  the  ancients,  has  gone 
out  of  fashion  ;  hanging  and  drowning  and  shooting  are  mo3t 


in  vogue  now,  hanging  and  drowning  alone  covering  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  on  record.  That  the  over-excitement, 
sharp  competition,  and  fret  of  modern  life  have  something  to  do 
with  this  deplorable  growth  of  what  is  called  suicidal  mania  is 
of  course  obvious  enough.  But  that  the  total  or  partial  collapse 
of  religious  convictions  is  the  underlying  cause  which  gives 
potency  to  the  more  immediate  pressure  of  suffering,  despon- 
dency, or  weariness  of  life,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  To  be  sure, 
religious  enthusiasm  has  sometimes  prompted  self-destruction, 
as  was  exemplified  in  the  fate  of  the  early  Christians  who  volun- 
tarily courted  martyrdom,  or  of  the  wretched  victims  crushed  to 
death  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  But  acts  of  this  kind  differ 
so  essentially  in  character  from  ordinary  suicide  that  they  are  most 
properly  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  self-sacrifice,  however 
perverse  and  even  odious  a  form  it  may  assume.  Meanwhile  the 
kind  of  influences  which  have  mainly  contributed  to  promote  or 
to  restrain  the  passion  for  self-destruction  will  be  best  inferred 
from  a  brief  historical  retrospect. 

The  condemnation  of  suicide  among  the  ancients  was  halting 
and  intermittent  at  best.  Pythagoras  expressly  forbids  it,  on  the 
ground  recognized  by  Christian  and  theistic  moralists  generally  in 
later  times,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  depart  from  the  position  where 
God  has  placed  him,  and  Plato  endorses  his  prohibition,  though 
in  a  less  absolute  form.  Aristotle's  condemnation  is  based  on 
the  duty  of  citizens  to  the  State.  Plutarch  considered  it  cowardly 
and  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  man ;  the  Neoplatonists  con- 
demned it  as  involving  a  perturbation  and  therefore  pollution  of 
the  soul ;  Cicero  condemns,  but  stultifies  his  censures  by  hi3  ex- 
ceptions ;  Marcus  Aurelius  wavers  in  his  judgment ;  Seneca 
openly  applauds,  and  the  whole  Stoic  school  followed  him  ;  Pliny 
more  than  approves.  And  popular  opinion  under  the  Roman 
Empire  was,  to  say  the  least,  entirely  tolerant  of  suicide,  which 
was  freely  practised,  and  not  only  b}r  Stoics,  who  had  Cato  for  their 
great  exemplar.  Lucretius,  Cassius,  Atticus,  and  Petronius  Arbiter 
may  be  named  as  conspicuous  instances.  To  Seneca  the  option  of 
suicide  appeared  the  one  grand  consolation  under  the  tyranny  of 
Nero  ;  to  Pliny  it  even  constituted  a  superiority  in  the  lot  of  man 
over  that  of  the  deity,  that  he  could  at  any  moment  bring  his 
existence  to  an  end ;  Epictetus  thought  it  cowardly  to  live  on 
when  life  had  become  irksome  from  weariness  or  disease,  and  on 
this  principle  the  poet  Silius  Italicus  starved  himself  to  death. 
In  Stoical  teaching  suicide  was  not  merely  permissible  but  a 
virtue,  and  was  deliberately  practised  as  such.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  that  "  the  doctrine  of  suicide  was  the  cul- 
minating point  of  Roman  Stoicism,"  as  illustrating  the  proud, 
self-reliant,  unbending  character  of  the  true  philosopher,  whose 
boast  it  was  to  hope  little  and  fear  nothing.  "  Life  and 
death  in  the  Stoical  system  were  attuned  to  the  same  key. 
The  deification  of  human  virtue,  the  total  absence  of  all 
sense  of  sin,  the  proud  stubborn  will  that  deemed  humi- 
liation the  'worst  of  stains,  appeared  alike  in  each."  And 
here  too  the  Stoical,  and  indeed  the  Pagan  conception  of 
ethics  generally,  contrasted  most  pointedly  with  the  Christian 
ideal  which  superseded  it.  It  has  been  urged  with  literal  accuracy 
that  suicide  is  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Bible,  as  it  is  in  the 
Koran — for  in  this,  as  in  many  points,  Mahomet  borrowed  with- 
out acknowledgment  from  the  ethical  code  of  Christianity — but  it 
was  generally  understood  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  afterwards  by 
Christians,  to  be  included  under  the  prohibition  of  murder,  though 
in  the  middle  ages  the  persecuted  Jews  sometimes  destroyed 
themselves  by  wholesale.  The  argument  of  Pythagor.is  and  Plato 
was  from  the  first  reasserted  and  enforced  by  Christian  teachers, 
who  felt,  to  use  the  language  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that  "  there 
is  no  crime  by  which  men  appear  so  formally  to  renounce 
the  protection  of  God  but  they  also  insisted  with  great 
effect  on  the  virtue  of  resignation  and  the  remedial  and  sanc- 
tifying power  of  mental  or  bodily  pain,  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  ethical  system  of  the  early  and  mediajval  Church. 
Two  kinds  only  of  suicide,  or  quasi-suicide,  were  for  a  while- 
tolerated  and  sometimes  commended,  though  both  were  condemned 
by  the  general  verdict  of  later  Catholic  opinion  from  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  downwards  ;  the  voluntary  provocation  of  martyrdom 
already  mentioned,  and  the  self-destruction  of  Christian  maidens 
or  matrons  in  the  imminent  prospect  of  violation  at  the  hands  of 
their  heathen  persecutors.  There  are  even  canonized  Saints,  like  St. 
Pelagia,  whose  merits  are  commemorated  by  Tilleniont,  among  the 
women  who  thus  destroyed  themselves. 

From  an  early  period  then  suicide  almost  wholly  disappeared 
within  the  Church,  though  it  was  revived  from  time  to  time  in 
some  fanatical  shape  among  heretical  sects,  as  by  the  Donatist 
Circumcellions  of  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  Albigensiati 
"  Endura  " — or  starving  to  death — of  a  later  age.  But  moral 
teaching  on  the  subject  soon  began  to  be  reinforced  by  stringent 
enactments  both  of  the  canon  and  the  civil  law.  No  religious 
rites  could  be  solemnized  at  the  funeral  of  a  suicide,  and  no  masses 
offered  for  his  soul ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  corpse 
subjected  to  various  public  and  often  grotesque  indignities.  Such 
legislation  may  be  regarded  as  barbarous  and  revolting,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  with  Beccaria  that  it  was  useless,  in  the  sense  that 
it  did  not  produce  a  strong  deterrent  effect  on  men's  minds.  Suicide 
at  all  events  was  rare  during  the  middle  ages,  and  mainly  confined 
to  exceptional  occasions  such  as  the  Black  Death  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  sometimes  monks  put  an  end  to  their  lives  from  melau- 
choly  or  despair.  The  Reformation  itself  does  not  seem  at  the 
time  to  have  produced  any  great  change  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice, but  the  revival  of  classical  tastes  and  learning  in  this  as  in 
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ether  particulars  naturally  tended  to  recall  the  Pagan  standard 

of  ethics.    Even  Sir  Thomas  More  allowed  suicide  in  certain 

casta  in  Lis  Utopia.    But  the  great  Pagan  revival  took  place 

daring-  the  convulsive  iievi.nl  of  the  French  Uevolulioii,  when 
it  was  said  that  "  the  world  had  been  empty  since  the  Romans, 
and   cases  at  self-destruction   rapidly    multiplied,    while  the 
laws   against    it    were   mostly  abolished.     The  >  revolutionary 
epoch  passed  away,  but  it  left  permanent  effects  in  the  disinte- 
gration of  traditional  sentiment  and  belief;  and  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  as  we  have  observed,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  of  suicide,  especially,  as  statistics  clearly  prove,  in  those 
countries  which  rank  highest  in  intellectual  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion.   To  say  with  a  modem  writer  that  it  almost  always  springs 
from  absolute  or  partial  insanity,  or  from  the  last  extremity  of 
despair,  is,  we   fear,  to  say  more  than  is  warranted  by  re- 
corded 'facts,  though  it  is  probably  true,  for  reasons  it  would  take 
us  too  long  to  enter  upon  here,  that  an  increase  both  of  insanity 
and  of  extreme  misery  is  a  penalty  inevitably  attached  to  a  highly 
developed  phase  of  civilization.    The  advance  of  lax  or  sceptical 
■views  of  religion  has  meanwhile  materially  weakened  the  chief 
Counteracting  influence,  while  the  restlessness  and  fierce  com- 
petitive spirit  of    the    day  are    eminently   unfavourable  to 
the  formation  of  habits  of  patient  resignation  and  content- 
ment, and    that    love    of   notoriety,  which    Cardinal  New- 
man somewhere  says  is  one  of  the  great  motive  forces  of 
modern  life,  is   not  without  its  effect  over  a  feebler  class  oi 
minds.    To  trace  out  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  is  always  easier 
than  to  suggest  remedies,  even  had  we  space  left  for  discussing 
them.    But  if  there  is  no  hope  of  recalling  the  old  religious 
earnestness  which  afforded  so   powerful   a  corrective   to  such 
tendencies  in  former  ages,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  those  who 
have  been  most  forward  to  discard  it,  would  display  equal  energy 
in  discovering  some  efficient  substitute.    "  Killing  no  murder  "is  a 
principle  the  Nihilists  have  done  their  utmost  of  late  years  to 
revive,  but  self-killing  is  still  generally  looked  upon  as  criminal 
in  Russia.    "We  cannot  put  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  and 
emulate  Russian  obscurantism ;  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to 
regret  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  but  one  may  justly  regret 
that  his  footsteps  should  be  dogged  by  the  suicide.    There  is  a 
folly  worse  even  than  ignorance  in  the  strange  perversion  of 
wisdom  which  deliberately  adjudges  life  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
proceeds,  sometimes  when  scarcely  in  its  teens,  to  translate  the 
conviction  into  a  fatal  reality. 


RECENT  RESTORATION  IN  ITALY. 

~\J  ODERN  Italians  do  not  love  their  public  buildings  wisely. 
-Lt_L  According  to  their  lights,  they  take  a  very  keen  interest  in 
them,  and  they  are  prepared  to  sanction  almost  any  expenditure  to 
preserve  them.  In  this  they  are  actuated  partly  by  patriotism, 
partlv  by  a  rather  childish  desire,  of  which  they  are  only  half 
conscious  themselves,  that  everything  about  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy  should  be  as  new  as  its  own  title,  and,  above  all,  as  different 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  from  what  existed  under  the  hated  yoke 
of  "the  stranger."  In  those  gloomy  days  the  safe-keeping  of 
public  buildings  was  the  last  thing  thought  of.  The  decrepid 
religious  corporations  only  patched  their  churches  or  their  convents, 
at  the  cheapest  possible  rate  ;  the  petty  princes  had  long  felt  too 
insecure  to  care  to  spend  money  on  a  capital  they  might  be  forced 
out  of  at  any  moment ;  and  the  Austrians  were  far  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  task  of  holding  the  country  to  have  any  leisure  for 
public  works.  Under  their  rule  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  the  water 
streamed  through  the  roof,  and  they  were  compelled,  in  1S50,  to 
*  execute  a  thorough  repair  of  it.  The  result  of  all  this  neglect  has 
been  that  the  public  buildings  of  Italy  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
new  Government  in  a  wofully  dilapidated  condition.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  same  causes  that  had  half  ruined  them  had  kept  the 
Italian  nation  in  a  state  of  ignorance  that  rendered  it  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  true  value  of  its  artistic  inheritance.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  therefore,  necessary  repairs  have  been  executed  with- 
out due  preparation,  and  by  incompetent  persons.  The  restoration 
of  a  building  of  the  highest  architectural  and  artistic  importance  is 
entrusted  to  a  Company,  as  though  it  were  a  dock  or  a  railroad ; 
and  when,  after  a  drastic  treatment,  under  which  most  traces  of 
antiquity  disappear,  the  work  is  pronounced  complete,  Italian 
critics  are  usually  quite  satisfied,  provided  always  that  the  two 
great  conditions,  neatness  and  newness,  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice  has 
been  subjected  is  a  notable  example  of  this  method,  and  though 
the  protest  that  came  from  this  country  has  at  any  rate  de- 
layed further  interference  with  the  west  front,  we  fear  that  almost 
irreparable  mischief  has  been  done  already.  We  have  lately  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  S.  Mark's  and  the  Ducal  Palace,  and 
we  found  that  whereas  the  architect  who  rebuilt  the  north  side 
of  the  church  some  years  ago  was  careful  to  confine  his  labours 
wholly  to  that  side,  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  west  end  of  it, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  great  west  front,  the  same 
course  has  not  been  followed  on  the  south  side.  It  would  seem 
that  by  the  time  that  work  was  undertaken,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
entire  west  front  had  been  resolved  on;  for  the  lines  of  both 
plinth  and  parapet  have  been  set  out  at  a  level  considerably  above 
that  of  the  same  members  in  the  west  front,  and  the  portion  enter- 
ing into  that  front  has  been  rebuilt.     No  attempt  has  as  yet 


been  mado  to  join  the  old  work  to  the  new.  A  imp  of  two  or 
three  feet  has  been  left  in  the  parapet,  and  a  similar,  but  smaller, 
interval  between  tho  old  and  now  cornice  resting  on  the  lower  range 
of  columns.  J  I-  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  these  members  cannot  bo 
left  as  they  are  at  present;  and  besides,  repairs  are  to  a  certain 
extent  absolutely  necessary  along  the  whole  facade  ;  for  many  of 
tho  slabs  of  marble,  especially  tho  more  modern  ones,  are  fast 
crumbling  into  powder.  Before  long,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  come  to  some  decision  respecting  the  course  to  bo  adopted,  and, 
if  wo  may  conjecture  the  future  from  tho  past,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  that  course  will  be.  A  careful  study  of  tho  south 
side"  now  completed,  makes  us  fear  that  before  long  the  whole  west 
front  will  be  enveloped  in  one  of  those  elaborate  scaffolds  which 
reveal  no  secrets,  and  that  when  it  sees  the  light  of  day  again 
after  perhaps  two  or  three  years'  concealment,  it  will  bo  in  a  con- 
dition that  those  who  love  and  admire  it  now  hardly  like  even  to 
think  of.  Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  south  side.  There 
the  old  marble  slabs  havo  all  been  taken  down,  and  for  the  most 
part  replaced  by  new  ones,  not  from  Oriental,  but  from  Italian 
quarries,  and  of  much  larger  size  than  the  old  ones.  The  result 
is  to  give  a  wholly  modern  appearance  to  the  walls.  The  work 
is  all  most  regular,  for  the  slabs  have  been  so  arranged  that  their 
broad  grey  markings  may  pass  alternately  from  left^  to  r^ht  and 
from  right  to  left;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  most  inharmonious. 
The  soft  warm  colours,  due  to  age  acting  upon  a  delicate  material, 
are  all  gone ;  and  in  their  stead  we  have  a  cold,  glittering  surface, 
from  which  the  eye  turns  away,  wearied  and  dazzled.  Moreover, 
the  surface  of  the  columns  has  been  worked  afresh  ;  the  mosaics 
have  been  renewed ;  the  lines  of  the  original  architecture  all  set 
exactly  straight ;  and  lastly,  the  pediment  that  backed  the  Capella 
Zeno  (placed  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century)  has 
been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  large  flat  slabs  of  green  Susa 
marble,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  whatever,  while  grave 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  their  durability. 

We  regret  to  have  to  state  that  the  Ducal  Palace  is  being 
restored  in  much  the  same  spirit.  Here,  again,  we  are  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  some  repair  to  the  stonework  was  urgently 
needed.  The  base  of  the  column  on  the  first  floor,  immediately 
above  the  Adam  and  Eve  angle,  had  been  crushed  into  small  pieces, 
and  the  column  had  in  consequence  fallen  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Several  other  bases  had  become  more  or  less  decayed.  Many  of 
the  stones  composing  the  frieze  and  the  cornice,  especially  near  the 
angle,  were  in  an  equally  dangerous  condition  ;  and,  in  some  few 
instances,  the  component  pieces  of  the  great  circles  of  the  arcade 
showed  signs  of  falling.  Many  of  the  capitals,  both  on  the  first 
floor  and  on  the  ground  floor,  through  the  oxidisation  of  the  iron 
tie-rods  which  had  been  imbedded  in  them  at  the  period  of  their 
first  construction,  were  split  from  top  to  bottom.  To  counteract 
this  evil  iron  bands  had  been  applied  either  round,  or  immediately 
beneath,  the  abacus,  but  these  external  supports  were  inefficient  to 
prevent  further  decay,  and  were  as  unsightly  as  most  of  the  restora- 
tion attempted  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  any  work  undertaken  at  the  present 
day  should  include  the  removal  of  unsuitable  additions  made  at  a 
time  when  taste  was  at  its  worst.  The  present  works  were  wisely 
prefaced  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  foundations  all  along  the 
facade,  both  towards  the  sea  and  towards  the  Piazzetta.  It  was  found 
that  the  lower  range  of  columns  rested  on  an  embankment  of 
stones,  laid  in  regular  courses,  each  projecting  a  few  inches  beyond 
that  next  above  it.  This  substruction  extended  to  a  depth  of 
about  seven  feet  below  the  pavement,  the  height  of  which 
appears  to  be  original,  and  rested,  not  on  soil  or  sand,  but 
on  two  layers  of  larch  logs.  These  were  perfectly  sound,  and 
the  whole  foundation  was  in  such  excellent  order  that  the  lower 
arcade  need  not  have  been  interfered  with  at  all,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  group  of  Adam  and  Eve  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed. In  the  upper  part  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy 
to  take  down  the  insecure  portions  and  to  reset  the  old  stones, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  above  mentioned. 
The  old  tie-rods  having  been  removed,  the  capitals  which  their 
expansion  had  split  might  have  been  put  together  again.  The  task 
would  not  have  been  an  easy  one  ;  but,  considering  the  interest 
and  importance  of  a  building  the  preservation  of  which  was 
solemnly  decided  upon  after  the  great  fire  of  1577,  it  was  quite 
worth  undertaking.  Instead  of  doing  this  the  present  autho- 
rities have  entered  upon  a  course  of  action  the  result  of  which 
will  be  to  destroy  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  building  even 
to  the  most  superficial  observer ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to 
obliterate  the  historical  and  archaeological  interest  of  it.  The 
work  has  been  begun  at  one  angle,  and  at  present  has  extended 
to  three  bays  on  each  side  of  it ;  but  the  whole  of  the  facade 
towards  the  Piazzetta  is  included,  and  that  towards  the  sea  will 
probably  be  attacked  at  no  distant  date. 

Beginning  with  the  upper  arcade,  we  find  that,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  resetting  and  strengthening  and  making  new 
the  cornice  and  the  bases  of  the  pillars,  the  capitals  and  the 
shafts  have  been,  as  we  think  quite  needlessly,  replaced  by 
new  ones.  The  capital  at  the  angle  is  old,  but  those  of 
the  four  next  to  it  on  the  Piazzetta  side  are  new,  and  so 
is  the  shaft  of  the  fifth  column  on  the  same  side.  On  the 
seaside  the  capital  of  the  first  column  from  the  angle  is  new, 
that  of  the  second  is  old,  and  then  those  of  the  three  next  are 
new.  Moreover,  in  all  cases,  the  new  work  has  been  coloured 
grey,  so  as  to  look  as  much  like  the  old  as  possible.  This 
deliberate  deception  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
ancient  portions  replaced  by  inferior  modern  work  is  great ;  but 
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the  treatment  of  this  upper  arcade  is  praiseworthy  by  comparison 
■with  that  of  the  lower  one.  There,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  no 
imperative  necessity  for  any  reconstruction  at  all,  but  still  the  same 
system  has  been  deliberately  pursued.  The  celebrated  capital  at 
the  angle,  dear  to  all  visitors  to  Venice  for  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
the  capital  which  Buskin  calls  "  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
of  the  palace,"  is  now  no  more.  We  saw  the-  last  of  it  a  month 
ago,  on  a  scaffold  erected  beside  its  old  position,  upon  which  it 
could  be  turned  round  and  round  at  will,  so  that  the  workman  who 
was  copying  it  could  proceed  more  easily  with  his  work.  We  were 
assured  that  it  was  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  a  Museum  some- 
where ;  but  of  bow  much  use  will  it  be  there,  seen  in  a  different 
position,  and  under  different  conditions  from  those  to  suit  which 
it  was  designed  ?  The  sculptures  on  its  eight  sides  represent  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  five  planetary  powers — namely,  Mars,  Venus, 
Mercury,  Jupiter,  Saturn — and  lastly,  the  Creation  of  Man. 
Beneath  and  among  these  subjects  was  the  most  exquisite  foliage — 
great  leaves  that  bent  over,  and  formed  bases  for  the  figures  to  rest 
upon.  We  have  no  space  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  but  we  trust  that  the  bare  enumeration  of  them  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  the  old 
work  which  a  modern  artisan  has  been  set  to  reproduce.  Had 
the  man  selected  been  the  finest  sculptor  of  bis  time,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  successful,  for  how  could  he  have  realized 
the  feelings  and  the  knowledge,  and  therefore,  the  intentions  of  the 
mediaeval  artist?  But  being  what  he  is,  a  mere  artisan,  the  failure 
is  lamentable.  His  foliage  lacks  the  living  grace  of  the  original, 
while  in  the  figures  he  has  been  presumptuous  enough  to  try  to 
improve  upon  the  old  model,  and,  where  the  sculpture  was  broken 
away,  has  replaced  it  by  his  own  fancies.  As  for  the  inscriptions, 
if  they  were  dillicult  to  understand  before,  they  are  utterly  hope- 
less now.  This  desecration  of  a  grand  work  is  the  more  provoking  be- 
cause it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  With  the  exception  of  the  abacus, 
the  capital  was  not  more  broken  than  any  other  delicate  sculpture 
that  has  stood  for  five  centuries  within  reach  of  the  hundreds  who 
passed  by  it  every  day,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the 
wind,  and  the  sea.  The  shaft,  too,  a  massive  pillar  that  had 
suffered  nothing  worse  than  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  one,  probably  for  no  better  reason  than  because 
the  old  one  would  not  have  harmonized  with  the  modern  capital. 
The  next  column — the  seventeentb  in  Mr.  Buskin's  enumeration — 
has  been  treated  exactly  like  the  eighteenth,  with  new  figures,  and 
new  inscriptions  copied  from  the  accounts  of  what  they  once  were, 
preserved  by  Zanotto  and  other  historians.  Here  again  a  new 
shaft  accompanies  the  new  capital.  In  the  next  (the  sixteenth) 
•we  find  another  new  capital,  but  an  old  shaft ;  while  the  fifteenth 
capital  is  suffered  to  remain,  but  the  shaft  is  new.  Here,  for  the 
present,  the  work  stops  on  this  side  ;  but  we  heard  a  rumour  that 
it  was  intended  shortly  to  extend  it,  and  even  to  open  out  the  five 
arches  next  to  the  Ponte  della  Paglia.  As  these  were  intentionally 
blocked  after  the  fire  in  1577  for  the  sake  of  additional  security, 
the  opening  of  them  implies  a  complete  rebuilding  of  that  corner 
of  the  palace,  and  probably  an  interference  with  the  old  work  far 
more  extensive  than  that  which  the  great  architect  who  then  saved 
the  building  felt  himself  compelled  to  sanction.  On  the  opposite 
side,  that  next  the  Piazzetta,  the  same  treatment  will  be  found. 
The  first  capital  on  that  side,  the  one  next  to  the  Adam  and  Eve 
angle,  is  described  by  Mr.  Buskin  as — 

the  most  important,  as  a  piece  of  evidence  in  point  of  dates,  in  the  whole 
palace.  Groat  pains  have  been  taken  with  it,  and  in  some  portions  of  the 
accompanying  furniture  or  ornaments  of  each  of  its  figures  a  small  piece 
of  coloured  marble  has  been  inlaid,  with  peculiar  significance  ;  for  the 
capital  represents  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  the  inlaying 
of  the  coloured  stones  (which  are  far  too  small  to  be  effective  at  a  distance, 
.and  are  found  in  this  one  capital  only  of  the  whole  series)  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  architect's  feeling  of  the  essential  importance  of  this  art  of 
inlaying  and  of  the  value  of  colour  generally  in  his  own  art. 

This  piece  of  elaborate  symbolism,  fuller,  if  possible,  of  the 
rpirit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  originally  executed  than  even 
the  preceding  capital,  and  therefore  more  impossible  to  reproduce, 
bas  been  copied  after  the  usual  fashion,  marbles  and  all;  and  in- 
scriptions have  been  cut  into  the  abacus  over  the  head  of  each  figure 
after  no  better  authority  than  the  accounts  of  them  preserved  by 
former  observers.  The  two  capitals  that  follow  next  in  order,  and 
represent  respectively  a  number  of  heads  of  animals  and  the  prin- 
cipal inferior  professions,  have  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Copies  as  indifferent  as  those  of  the  others,  and  coloured  to  look 
superficially  like  the  old,  have  been  set  up  in  their  room,  and  the 
venerable  originals  have  been  relegated  to  a  gloomy  lumber-room. 
The  rest  on  this  side  are  untouched  for  the  present,  but  it  will  pro- 
bably be  their  turn  next,  as  many  of  them  are  in  a  bad  state.  They 
will  then  be  copied  after  the  same  fashion,  and  another  interesting- 
piece  of  history  will  bo  obliterated,  for  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
portion  of  the  palace  which  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  older  work  was  ingeniously  copied  by  the  architect,  and  so 
loDg  as  the  workmen  were  employed  upon  mouldings  and  tracery, 
it  is  dillicult  to  detect  the  difference.  In  the  sculptures  of  the 
capitals,  however,  the  want  of  invention  of  the  sculptors  of  that 
time  makes  itself  felt ;  not  merely  in  the  execution,  but  in  the  sub- 
jects, most  of  which  are  copied  from  the  earlier  ones.  The  re- 
storers, however,  will  make  the  whole  set  precisely  similar. 

Before  we  bring  these  remarks  to  an  end  we  must  mention  that 
at  Verona  the  tomb  and  statue  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  have  been 
"  refreshed  "  in  a  style;  not  much  more  creditable.  As  a  general  rule 
the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  have  been  most  judiciously  treated,  pro- 
tected from  decay,  rather  than  restored.  Can  Grande,  however,  has 


been  scrubbed  and  scraped,  his  helmet  has  been  adorned  with  bronze 
ornaments,_  and  the  edges  of  his  tomb  with  lines  of  crockets,  the 
authority  for  which  is,  we  should  imagine,  very  doubtful.  There 
is  yet  one  more  work— happily  as  yet  only  projected— to  which  we 
wish  to  draw  public  attention.  On  entering  the  Arena  Chapel 
at  Padua  we  found  an  ominous  scaffold  set  up  against  the  south  wall, 
and  workmen  engaged  in  making  preparations.  In  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  their  foreman,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  had 
a  genuine  respect  for  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  building,  we 
discovered  that  it  had  recently  become  the  property  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  restore  the  west  front 
according  to  the  aspect  of  the  building  as  shown  in  the  fresco  of 
the  "Last  Judgment."  As  for  the  paintings,  we  were  assured 
that  they  were  not  to  be  restored,  but  only  protected  from  the 
danger  of  falling  down.  As  they  have  been  there  for  five  centu- 
ries, it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  they  should  be  in  any  special 
danger  at  this  particular  time.  Certain  pieces  of  the  border  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  chapel,  where  nails  have  been  driven  in  and 
visitors  have  picked  off  fragments  of  the  plaster,  have  undoubtedly 
become  loosened,  but  no  special  damage  has  been  done  of  late  years 
to  the  pictures.  The  damage  done  to  them  dates  from  a  long 
time  ago,  and  any  attempt  to  repair  it  would  be  most  disastrous". 
We  were  assured  that  there  was  to  be  no  repainting,  and  let  us 
hope  that  the  assurance  was  warranted  ;  but  the  work  should  be 
jealously  watched,  for  there  is  no  saying  how  far  municipal  zeal 
may  go  when  once  aroused. 


SPECTACLES. 

npiIE  hats,  neckties,  or  boots  of  certain  people  seem  as  much 
-L  parts  of  their  persons  as  their  noses  or  their  whiskers ;  but  no 
artificial  ad  juncts  of  the  human  body  are  so  apparently  identical  with 
its  nature  as  spectacles.  We  know  men  who  seem  to  smile  with  their 
spectacles,  to  frown,  to  sneer,  and  even  to  eat  with  them.  They 
are  the  most  prominent  features,  so  to  speak,  of  their  countenances, 
and  we  should  miss  them  as  much  as  we  should  miss  their  eyes  or 
their  ears.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  indecent  if  they  were  to 
take  them  off.  It  never  occurs  to  us  for  a  moment  that  they  were 
born  without  them,  nor  would  it  strike  us  as  strange  if  we  were  to 
see  a  little  spectacled  face  peeping  out  of  their  babies'  cradles. 
We  are,  of  course,  referring  to  habitual,  chronic,  and  incurable 
spectacle-wearers,  and  not  to  occasional  offenders.  There  are 
probably  but  few  civilized  people  of  a  certain  age  who  do  not  make 
more  or  less  use  of  glasses,  and  we  might  give  a  worse  definition 
of  our  fellow-creatures  than  by  describing  them  as  spectacle- 
wearing  animals. 

An  observant  person  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  how 
much,  and  how  variously  the  use  of  glasses  alters  the  expression. 
With  some  people  spectacles  look  what  they  are,  mere  instruments  ,- 
but  with  others  they  seem  part  and  parcel  of  their  faces.  Although 
the  wearing  of  glasses  always  affects  a  person's  face,  we  scarcely 
notice  that  they  are  worn  by  certain  people.  Yet  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  glasses  are  more  conspicuous  than  their  wearers,  and 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  talking  to  the  spectacles  rather  than  to  the 
human  being  behind  them.  The  lenses  seem  to  have  life  and 
spirit,  and  we  should  almost  fancy  we  were  committing  man- 
slaughter if  we  were  to  break  them.  Some  people's  spectacles 
have  a  peculiarly  objectionable  and  impudent  expression.  Their 
wearers  throw  their  heads  back  to  look  at  one,  and  there  is  an  un- 
blushing and  staring  appearance  about  the  whole  arrangement, 
man  and  spectacles,  which  is  decidedly  offensive.  We  feel  at  a 
disadvantage,  too,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  naked  eye  to  assume 
a  like  air  of  intolerable  impertinence.  Then  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  abject  spectacles,  which  seem  cowed  in  one's  presence. 
Their  owners  drop  their  heads,  or  slowly  raise  them  on  one  side 
like  ducks  in  a  storm.  There  are  strong  and  uncompromising- 
looking  spectacles  which  it  would  evidently  be  unpleasant  to  dis- 
pute with,  and  there  are  weak-looking  spectacles  which  one 
fancies  might  be  easily  bamboozled.  There  are  some  spectacles 
which  look  as  if  they  wished  they  were  not  spectacles,  and  others 
which  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  being  spectacles,  and  to  wish 
every  one  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

Like  other  things,  spectacles  have  moved  with  the  times.  The 
glasses  worn  by  our  great-grandparents  were  something  like 
spectacles.  Those,  for  instance,  which  are  depicted  in  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Beyuolds  by  himself,  are  instruments 
which  few  would  be  brave  enough  to  use  in  these  days.  Their 
only  living  representatives  are  the  heavy  spectacles  which  are  sold 
in  out-of-the-way  village  shops ;  things  with  great  wide  rims  made 
of  tortoise-shell,  silver,  or  brass,  with  double  springs  or  holes  at  the 
ends  by  which  to  tie  on  the  whole  apparatus  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  spectacles  of  fifty  years  ago  were  heavy  cumbrous 
machines,  almost  circular,  and  broadly  rimmed.  They  were 
about  as  formidable  looking  as  the  umbrellas  of  the  same  period. 
In  former  days  little  trouble  was  taken  to  make  glasses  becoming, 
because  they  were  seldom  used  except  for  old  and  dim  eyes,  for 
the  art  of  being  short-sighted  was  not  discovered  until  some  time 
after  the  invention  of  spectacles.  Among  the  rural  poor,  even 
now,  glasses  are  seldom  worn  except  by  the  old  and  dim-sighted. 
Among  cottagers  there  seems  to  exist  a  superstition  that  the  use 
of  spectacles  gives  an  air  of  respectability  if  not  of  piety  to  the 
wearer.  An  open  Bible  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  laid  across  it  ia 
supposed  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  sanctity  of  the  owner, 
and  to  be  more  than  the  hardest-hearted  curate  or  district  visitor 
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can  resist.  There  is  also  something  clerical  in  well-ordered 
spoct.aeles.  A  parson  may  be  most  parsonic  in  his  bearings  and 
appearance,  but  his  parsonifieation  is  intensely  parsonilied  by  the 
addition  of  spectacles.  Ho  has  no  sooner  put  them  on  his  nose 
than  ho  seems  at  onco  to  have  sprung  from  ono  to  forty 
parson  power.  His  views  may  have  been  sound  before,  but 
he  looks  much  sounder  when  he  has  put  on  bis  spectacles. 
His  inllueiico  is  also  much  increased  by  this  addition,  for  a 
creature  all  black  cloth  and  gleaming  spectacles  is  a  formidable 
object,  especially  to  children.  Glasses  again  have  their  scholastic 
uses.  There  is  a  way  of  eyeing;  small  boys  through  spectacles 
which  is  very  awe-inspiring.  Even  looking  over  spectacles  has 
been  known  to  alarm  people  beforo  now. 

We  have  known  charming  women  who  wore  spectacles,  but  ns 
a  rule,  we  do  not  consider  glasses  becoming  to  ladies.  They  are 
apt  to  give  a  semi-masculine,  semi-scholastic,  semi-clerical  appear- 
ance to  female  wearers,  which  is  not  particularly  prepossessing. 
A  stern  look  is  unpleasant  in  a  woman,  and  glasses  generally  give 
this  look  more  or  less  to  the  wearer.  We  are  not  fond  of  extremes, 
and  although  we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  the  prudish  old 
adage  that  a  woman  should  never  look  straight  into  the  face  of  a 
man,  we  are  not  fond  of  being  deliberately  stared  at  by  a  spectacled 
lady.  Most  ladies'  noses  are  not  very  well  titled  by  nature  for 
earning  spectacles,  consequently  when  they  use  glasses  they  are 
obliged  to  throw  their  heads  slightly  back  in  a  manner  which  appears, 
at  first  sight,  a  little  supercilious.  In  most  cases,  of  course,  this  ap- 
pearance is  unavoidable. ;  but  we  fancy  we  have  known  instances  in 
which  women  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  excuse  of  specta- 
cles for  looking  impudent.  When  women  dislike  each  other  they  have 
B  method  of  staring  at  one  another  through  their  spectacles  which 
conveys  more  meaning  than  it  would  be  possible  for  language  to 
express.  Glasses  rarely  increase  the  benignity  of  the  countenance, 
but  women  can  look  through  spectacles  with  a  disagreeable  expres- 
sion which  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  male  sex.  We  have  ob- 
served that  many  short-sighted  ladies  who  never  use  glasses  before 
men,  make  unblushing  use  of  the  most  uncompromising  spectacles 
when  they  are,  or  imagine  themselves  to  be,  exclusively  in  the 
company  of  their  own  sex.  At  any  rate  they  will  often  merely 
use  an  eye-glass  or  frincc-nez  in  general  society,  but  wear  regular 
spectacles  among  women.  The  pince-nez  has  become  wonderfully 
fashionable  of  late  years.  If  you  place  one  alongside  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles  on  a  table  both  appear  equally  harmless,  but  upon  the 
nose  the  difference  of  effect  is  extraordinary.  It  is  amusing  to 
meet  a  person  whom  one  has  been  accustomed  to  see  in  regular 
spectacles  wearing  a  pince-nez  for  the  first  time.  You  hardly 
recognize  your  friend.  The  face  looks  bnt  half  clothed,  and  it 
wears  a  rollicking  expression  which  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
sobriety  of  its  old  spectacled  days.  In  years  gone  by  there  were 
times  when  instruments  existed  somewhat  similar  in  their  con- 
struction to  the  pince-nez.  They  were  even  more  hideous  than  the 
old  spectacles,  and  were  called  by  the  euphonic  name  of  "  goggles." 
They  stood  much  in  the  same  relation  to  spectacles  that  the  ancient 
blunderbuss  did  to  the  gun  of  the  period. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  of  putting  children  into  spectacles 
has  increased  with  alarming  rapidity.  It  is  melancholy  to  notice 
the  number  of  children  in  the  streets  and  schools  with  glazed 
eyes.  Spectacling  them  may  be  a  wholesome  preventive;  but  it 
seems  as  if  England  would  soon  surpass  Germany  itself  in  its 
proportion  of  spectacle-wearing  inhabitants.  Happily  there  is 
still  some  shame  left  in  our  country,  and  there  are  people  who 
are  very  shy  about  bringing  out  their  spectacles.  It  is  very  en- 
tertaining to  drop  upon  such  as  these  unexpectedly.  They  snatch 
their  glasses  from  their  noses  when  discovered  as  rapidly  as  a 
monkey  would  do  it  for  them,  if  he  were  to  get  the  chance,  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens;  and  there  is  a  scuttling,  a  hiding,  and  a 
pocketing  which  is  deeply  suggestive  of  the  guiltiness  of  the 
wearer's  conscieuce.  We  have  known  people  who  would  never 
fairly  put  their  spectacles  on ;  but  would  hold  them  the  wrong 
way,  or  squint  through  them  with  the  springs  folded,  and  in 
fact  do  anything  rather  than  incur  the  terrible  odium  of  being 
supposed  tj  "  wear  spectacles/'  This  has  always  seemed  to 
us  almost  greater  affectation  than  the  habit  of  wearing  an  un- 
lensed  eyeglass  ;  and  it  has  been  quite  a  relief  to  turn  to  the 
simple — though  in  one  sense  rather  complicated— honesty  of  an 
esteemed  friend  who  uses  blue  spectacles,  an  ear-trumpet,  and  a 
respirator.  We  own  that  we  prefer  meeting  him  when  walking 
rather  than  when  riding  or  driving;  for,  although  naturally  a 
good-looking  man,  when  armed  with  the  above-mentioned 
weapons  he  is  an  object  at  which  a  horse  might  excusably  shy. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  artists,  in  painting  portraits  of 
those  who  habitually  wear  glasses,  ought  to  introduce  in  their  pic- 
tures the  spectacles  of  their  sitters.  It  is  objected  that  when  they 
do  so  the  natural  expression  is  concealed  or  altered,  and  that  spec- 
tacles give  an  unpleasant  effect.  It  is  further  urged  that  an  artist 
has  the  right  to  do  all  he  can  to  present  his  sitter  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  and  that  he  may  even  portray  him  in  some  ancient 
costume  instead  of  in  modern  dress  with  good  effect.  On  these 
grounds  there  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  intro- 
ducing the  spectacles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  desirable  that 
a  portrait  should,  of  .ill  things,  recall  the  subject  to  our  memories, 
and  that  it  should  present  him  to  posterity  as  he  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries;  therefore,  when  a  person  habitually  wears  spec- 
tacles, it  seems  most  reasonable  to  let  him  wear  "them  in  his 
picture.  Again,  if  you  make  a  man  who  is  accustomed  always  to 
wear  glasses  take  them  off,  his  eyes  feel  uncomfortable  and  out  of 
focus,  so  that  if  you  paiut  them  as  tuev  then  seem  the  effect  is 


anything  but  agreeable,  Perhaps  of  all  peoplo  spectacles  sit  least 
well  on  Asiatics;  and,  ns  they  are  often  short-sighted,  they  are 
much  given  to  tho  use  of  glasses.  In  general,  savages  regard  . 
spectacles  as  choice  personal  adornments.  Wo  lately  heard  of  it 
native  chief  in  .South  Africa  whose  solo  "  garraenturo  "  consisted 
of  an  old  dress  coat,  a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  and  a  toothbru  li 
stuck  behind  his  left  ear. 


HOLIDAY-MAKING  IN  BELGIUM. 

ri^IIE  prolonged  programmo  o  '  fc/c.i  with  which  Belgium  com- 
-i-  memorates  its  independence  might  argue  excessive  self- 
assurance  iu  countries  of  greater  pretensions.  But  Belgium  has 
extraordinary  advantages  in  getting  up  pageants  of  the  kind,  and 
an  intelligent  stranger,  even  were  ho  constrained  by  circumstances 
to  a  three  months'  sojourn  there,  might  easily  find  profitable  ways 
of  amusing  himself  in  the  interludes  of  the  great  national  enter- 
tainments. As  for  tho  pageants,  with  their  mite  en  seine,  most 
of  the  cities  lend  themselves  to  them  naturally.  Historical  asso- 
ciations crop  up  everywhere,  linking  the  faded  magnificence  of 
the  past  with  the  revived  and  advancing  prosperity  of  the  present. 
The  Elemish  Low  Countries  have  had  more  than  their  share  of 
misfortune;  their  people  have  passed  through  trying  vicissitudes; 
and  what  with  foreign  and  civil  wars,  and  fanatical  religious  perse- 
cution, not  a  few  of  their  traditions  are  sombre  enough.  Even 
now  there  are  cities  like  Bruges,  that  remain  under  the  shadows  of 
adversity  amid  the  decaying  memorials  of  their  former  splendour. 
But  through  all  the  changes  of  their  eventful  history  we  see  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  reflection  of  a  halo  of  wealth.  Their  rich 
soil  yielded  abundantly.  The  very  titles  of  their  mediaeval  princes 
and  dignitaries — their  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant,  their 
Counts  of  Flanders,  their  Piince-bishops  of  Liege— associate  them- 
selves with  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  spendthrift  chivalry.  As 
in  Hood's  ballad  of  "  Miss  Kilmansegge  and  her  Golden  Leg," 
there  is  the  ring  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  whole  romance  of 
Flemish  history,  from  the  Battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  badge  of  that  famous  order  was 
a  tribute  by  the  Court  to  the  wealth  of  the  people  who  subsidized 
its  profusion.  The  Flemish  burghers,  though  they  felt  the  hand  of 
the  oppressor,  w^re  the  very  men  to  thrive  in  the  troublous  times 
when  might  made  right.  Enterprising,  indefatigably  industrious, 
and  frugal,  they  struggled  for  municipal  independence  as  they  held 
fast  to  their  hoards,  and  any  interference  with  their  dearly-bought 
privileges  was  like  thrusting  the  hand  into  a  hornets'  nest.  When 
the  chimes  in  their  belfries  rung  the  peals  of  alarm,  the  workmen 
of  the  guilds  swarmed  out  into  the  streets,  each  ready  to  fall  into 
his  place  among  the  fighting  bands.  Though  they  only  "  fought 
of  a  holiday,"  as  the  Syndic  Pavilion  says  in  Quenlin  Durward, 
yet  the  use  of  their  weapons  came  almost  as  naturally  to  them 
as  that  of  the  special  implements  of  their  trades.  There  were 
no  stauncher  soldiers  behind  walls  than  those  sturdy  Flemish 
burghers;  and  they  might  have  held  their  own  more  successfully 
than  they  did,  had  not  an  outbreak  of  turbulent  audacity  some- 
times got  the  better  of  their  discretion,  and  hurried  them  out  into 
the  open  field  to  meet  the  seigneurs  with  their  men-at-arms.  But, 
though  they  suffered  terribly  in  more  than  one  pitched  battle,  and 
though  their  cities  sometimes  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors, 
it  was  by  no  means  all  dead  loss  when  they  came  to  strike  the 
balance-sheet.  The  seigneurs  learned  to  hold  their  formidable 
vassals  in  respect,  and  were  all  the  more  ready  to  treat  with  them 
for  those  feudal  rights  which  could  only  be  enforced  by  hard 
lighting.  Those  belfries  that  became  the  sonorous  symbols  of 
civic  freedom  had  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  acquisition  of 
rights  purchased  with  guilders  from  the  municipal  treasuries. 
And,  if  the  Fleming  was  frugal,  he  was  neither  mean  nor  miserly. 
Not  only  did  he  put  his  savings  out  to  profitable  purpose  in  ex- 
tending his  business,  but  he  vas  capable  of  munificent  expendi- 
ture both  a3  an  individual  anc  as  a  chief  of  the  community. 
The  Low-country  guilds  were  ,>.e  most  liberal  patrons  of  the 
architects  and  artists  who  enriched  their  cities  with  the  churches 
and  hulels  de  ville,  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and  curious  metal-work 
that  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  tourist.  The  wealthy  mer- 
chant might  dress  soberly  and  live  plainly  as  a  rule,  but  he  prided 
himself  on  the  quaint  commodiousness  of  his  private  residence, 
beautified  with  carved  ceilings  and  staircases;  and  he  delighted 
to  fill  it  with  such  treasures  of  art  a3  Balzac  catalogued  in 
his  "  Balthasar  Claes."  He  had  his  costly  services  of  plate,  dis- 
played on  grand  occasions  on  his  sculptured  buffets  ;  he  had  table- 
covers  of  the  finest  linen  and  hangings  of  the  richest  stulf  of  the 
East ;  he  showed  his  taste  for  those  delicately-carved  ivory  knick- 
knacks  that  were  brought  to  him  in  his  galleys  from  Constanti- 
nople or  Genoa;  and  his  wife  had  a  pretty  taste  iu  laces.  The 
ladies  of  the  Flemish  burghers,  when  their  townsfolk  were  en  fete, 
attired  themselves  with  the  well-fancied  magnificence  that'  had 
piqued  the  jealousy  of  an  Empress,  "  What  a  city  for  the  sack  !  " 
must  have  been  the  thought  of  many  a  dare-devil  man-at  arms,  on 
a  visit  to  Bruges  or  Ghent,  in  days  when  the  chivalry  of  the* 
period  was  always  out  of  elbows,  and  when  the  pay  of  the  merce- 
naries was  invariably  in  arrear. 

It  was  more  the  fault  of  the  citizens  themselves,  than  owir  to 
any  alteration  in  the  highways  of  commerce,  that  their  prosperity 
dwindled  with  encroachments  on  their  liberties.  In  place  of  acting 
on  the  sound  Swiss  maxim  that  union  is  strength,  they  were 
always  quarrelling  and  fighting  among  themselves,  provoking  the 
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intervention  of  their  common  enemies.  Then  their  wealth  and 
weakness  invited  foreign  tyranny,  and  made  their  country  for  long 
the  cockpit  of  Europe.  Yet  that  very  disunion  and  decentraliza- 
tion with  the  long  period  of  decay  that  landed  them  in  compara- 
tive poverty  are  all  in  favour  of  the  success  of  the  present  com- 
memoration. There  is  no  town  of  any  consequence  but  has  a 
history  of  its  own ;  while  among  the  chequered  incidents  of  its 
rise  and  decline,  there  are  events  that  its  inhabitants  may  be 
proud  to  celebrate.  And  while  the  trade  of  a  country  is  lan- 
guishing and  its  national  glories  are  under  an  eclipse,  the  works 
of  demolition  and  reconstruction  go  on  but  slowly.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  cities  are  museums  of  picturesque 
archaeology,  while  others  have  become  hives  of  busy  industry. 
Yet  even  in  these  last  you  still  come  upon  venerable  relics 
which  have  been  either  carefully  preserved  or  judiciously  re- 
stored, as  in  the  remains  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Liege. 
Among  the  teeming  industrial  population  of  Ghent,  there  are 
imposing  religious  edifices  that  have  suffered  but  slightly  either 
from  popular  uprisings,  from  the  fanatical  Iconoclasts  of  the 
Reformation,  or  the  reckless  Vandalism  of  foreign  garrisons. 
From  where  the  traveller  lands  at  Antwerp,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  cathedral  spire,  he  passes  on  from  one  object  of  admi- 
ration to  another  and  from  surprise  to  surprise.  In  Brussels, 
with  its  new  quarters  of  parks  and  mansions,  though  the 
Ducal  Palace,  where  Charles  V.  abdicated,  has  been  destroyed 
by  lire,  the  rage  for  fashionable  improvement  has  never  tampered 
with  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  most  glorious  of  all  these  Gothic 
municipal  palaces,  and  it  has  spared  the  Grande  Place,  with 
its  broodhuis,  that  witnessed  the  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn. 
Even  in  dead-alive  towns,  such  as  Oudenarde  and  Ypres — Ypres 
had  once  200,000  inhabitants,  and  now  their  number  has  fallen 
to  18,000 — there  are  town  halls,  or  cloth  halls,  in  flamboyant 
Gothic,  that  will  make  a  magnificently  appropriate  background  to 
any  "  revivals"  which  may  be  devised  on  the  vast,  grass-grown^aces 
that  could  accommodate  any  conceivable  crowd  of  spectators. 
Bruges  with  its  deserted  streets  and  its  silent  canals  is  the 
very  abomination  of  desolation  by  comparison  with  its  bustling 
neighbours  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  and  yet  it  has  a  fascination  of 
its  own  for  the  intelligent  traveller  who  may  choose  to  devote  a 
part  of  the  holiday  to  the  repose  of  quiet  communing  with  the 
past. 

But  the  charm  of  Belgium  is  in  that  variety  of  attractions 
which  ought  surely  to  satisfy  the  mo3t  many-sided  of  minds. 
If  you  are  tired  of  the  noise  and  the  gaieties  of  Brussels,  with 
its  mimicry  of  Parisian  manners  and  pleasures,  you  may  retire 
for  a  week  or  so  to  the  solitudes  of  Bruges,  and  there  you  are  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  plage  at  Ostend.  At  Ostend  you  are  in  the 
thick  of  a  cosmopolitan  Vanity  Fair,  where  you  may  make  lively 
acquaintances  on  the  slightest  provocation;  where  you  may  bathe 
in  the  mornings  and  dance  in  the  evenings ;  lose  your  money  at 
baccarat  or  ecarte  in  the  Casino ;  and  trifle  with  the  "  native '' 
oysters  in  the  restaurants,  at  tables  in  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  sea.  Or  should  you  feel  slightly  out  of  sorts,  after  a  course  of 
dinners  and  dissipation  in  the  capital,  you  may  prefer  a 
visit  to  Spa,  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  is  one  of 
the  brightest  of  European  watering-places.  The  company  that 
gathers  to  the  Pouhon  spring  in  the  morning,  or  assembles  in  the 
Promenade  des  Sept  Heures  in  the  afternoon,  is  drawn  even  more 
than  at  most  baths  from  the  most  mixed  European  society.  For 
Spa  is  very  accessible  and  charmingly  coquettish  in  its  aspect,  and 
its  water,  moreover,  has  unmistakable  virtues.  Belgium,  it  may 
be  added,  varies  as  much  in  its  scenery  as  in  its  dialects  and 
languages.  From  the  tame  flats  of  the  low-lying  western  pro- 
vinces you  pass  through  the  highly-cultivated  patches  of  market- 
garden  and  farm  land  of  the  small  peasant  proprietors  in  the 
centre,  towards  the  south  and  east  into  landscapes  that  are 
strikingly  picturesque.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  look-out 
from  the  carriage-windows  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Luxembourg 
Railway  from  Brussels,  among  rolling  hills  and  rushing  streams, 
and  the  ruins  of  many  a  castle  and  abbey.  Some  of  the  fortified 
heights  and  limestone  precipices  overhanging  the  wooded  bends  of 
the  Meuse  equal  the  most  enchanting  bits  on  the  Rhine ;  while 
every  summer-tourist  bound  to  Germany  must  have  admired  the 
fresh  green  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  and  the  superb  situation 
of  Liege,  as  seen  through  the  smoke  of  its  gun-factories.  It  is  a 
pity,  of  course,  that  in  Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  the  exigencies  of 
money-making  and  trade  should  have  marred  so  much  natural 
beauty.  But,  we  must  remember,  it  is  in  its  lucrative  industries 
that  it  finds  the  money  to  entertain  its  visitors  at  the  fetes. 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  AND  SOUTHSEA  REGATTAS. 

WE  are  not  acquainted  with  the  terms  on  which  those  much- 
coveted  prizes,  Queen's  Cups,  are  given  ;  but  it  may,  we  pre- 
sume, be  taken  for  granted  that  the  cup  which  is  annually  fought 
for  at  Cowes  is  presented  on  the  condition  that  none  but  yachts 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  shall  do  battle  for  it. 
Other'  Queen's  Cups  are  thrown  open  to  all  yachts  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Yacnt  Squadron  is  distinguished 
from  other  clubs  by  discourtesy,  and  that  its  members  keep 
what  is  by  far  their  best  prize  for  themselves.  Doubt- 
less there  is  a  strict  limitation  on  the  grant  of  the  cup,  and 
the  Squadron  is  obliged  to  appear  inhospitable.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  it  were  otherwise,  for  the  result  is  to  de- 


prive of  almost  all  interest  what  ought  to  be  the  great  yacht 
race  of  the  year.  Once  this  prize  was  won  by  that  slowest  of 
vessels,  the  Hildegarde,  and  it  was  taken  this  year  by  the  Formosa 
which  has  been  beaten  in  every  race  she  has  engaged  in  all  over 
the  coast.  She  had,  it  is  true,  two  very  fine  schooners  and  one 
very  large  one  to  contend  against ;  but,  even  with  the  allowance 
which  is  given,  a  cutter  has,  generally  speaking,  a  considerable 
advantage  over  schooners.  It  certainly  seemed  absurd  that  when 
such  craft  as  the  Latona,  the  Florinda,  the  Miranda,  the  Van- 
duara, and  the  Samccna,  were  in  the  Solent,  none  of  them  could 
sail  for  the  Queen's  Cup  because  their  owners  did  not  happen  to  be 
members  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  What  gratification  can 
be  derived  from  victory  in  a  contest  from  which  all  the  best  vessels 
are  excluded,  and  how  much  value  would  attach  to  the  Queens 
Cup  at  Ascot  if  it  were  made  a  strict  condition  that  none  but 
horses  owned  by  members  of  White's  should  run  for  it  ? 

In  this  season's  race  the  Fo)-mosa,  which  was  so  fortunate  in 
having  no  other  cutters  and  no  yawls  to  contend  against,  was  further 
aided  by  the  misfortune  of  the  Enchantress,  which,  when  leading, 
lost  her  jibbooni  and  foretopmast.  In  this,  however,  there  was 
nothing  the  least  remarkable,  as  the  accidental  discomfiture  of 
a  rival  often  contributes  to  the  success  of  a  winning  yacht. 
It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  certain  that,  had  all  held,  the 
Enchantress  would  have  been  able  to  save  her  time.  The  day 
after  the  unhappily  narrowed  contest  which  opened  Cowes  Regatta, 
came  a  real  race,  that  for  yawls  and  cutters  of  all  clubs.  The 
Latona,  Florinda,  Arethusa,  Samccna,-  Vanduara,  and  Arrow, 
started,  and  with  a  light  westerly  wind  had  to  beat  to  the 
Hurst  markboat,  and  then  to  run  to  the  Nab.  The  wind 
had  drawn  something  to  the  south  when  the  light-ship  was 
rounded,  and  there  was  a  reach  back  to  Cowes.  The  flag- 
boat,  was  first  passed  by  the  Latona,  but  she  was  unable, 
to  save  her  time,  and  the  Samccna  took  a  well-deserved  first 
prize.  The  famous  Vanduara  was  completely  defeated  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  her  chance  in  the  sail  was  injured 
by  an  unfortunate  error  which  was  made  at  the  start.  On 
the  day  after  this  contest  the  race  for  the  Cowes  Town  Cup,  open 
to  all  rigs,  took  place.  It  was  a  curious  and,  to  some  yacht-owners 
and  captains,  a  justly  exasperating  sail ;  but  nevertheless  a  very 
exciting  one.  The  contending  vessels  were  the  Latona,  Vanduara, 
Formosa,  Samccna,  Arrow,  Miranda,  Enchantress,  and  Egeria. 
The  course  was  to  the  'Warner  light-ship,  and  thence  to  the  Lepe 
Buoy,  twice  round.  Making  for  the  light-ship  with  a  north-easterly 
wind,  the  two  first-mentioned  vessels  took  the  lead  after  a  time 
and  held  it  well.  Off  Cowes  the  wind  was  very  light,  and 
beyond  it  there  was  a  westerly  breeze,  so  that,  oddly  enough, 
in  either  channel  vessels  making  for  Cowes  had  the  wind  aft. 
The  leading  yachts,  getting  the  westerly  breeze  first,  drew  very  far 
to  windward  of  the  others  ;  but  oft'  Cowes  there  was  a  dead  calm, 
and  on  the  return  the  whole  fleet  came  together  again.  The  great 
Latona  was  for  awhile  so  absolutely  becalmed  that  she  seemed 
as  if  aground.  After  a  tedious  drift  a  light  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  again  the  Latona  and  Vanduara  bade  farewell  to  the  rest,  and 
sailed  well  away  from  them.  When  the  coast  close  to  Cowes  was 
again  reached,  however,  there  was  another  dead  calm,  and  for  a 
second  time  the  whole  fleet  came  together.  A  light  wind  pre- 
sently took  the  yachts  past  the  roads,  and  the  Lepe  mark-boat 
was  rounded  with  some  difficulty.  The  Samccna  was  the  winner; 
but  though  she  sailed  extremely  well  at  times  during  the  day,  her 
victory  was  entirely  owing  to  good  fortune.  One  disagreeable 
incident  in  this  race,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  Land 
and  Water,  requires  notice.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
test, the  Formosa,  being  in  a  position  to  stop  the  Miranda,  did  so 
in  every  possible  way,  and  then  suddenly  retired  from  the  race. 
The  Mirandas  chance  of  the  cup,  which  was  a  good  one,  was  entirely 
spoiled  by  this;  but  we  are  not  going  to  waste  any  pity  on 
her,  as  she  has  gained  so  many  prizes,  that  one,  more  or 
less,  can  be  of  small  importance.  The  conduct  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  Formosa  should  not,  however,  pass  uncondemned.  For  one 
yacht  to  hamper  and  worry  another  is  unfortunately  most  common, 
and  no  vessel  can  be  specially  blamed  for  what  all  do ;  but  for  one 
yacht  to  hamper  another,  take  away  her  chance  of  the  prize,  and 
then  suddenly  to  give  up  is,  if  not  unprecedented,  unusual  in  the 
extreme. 

The  schooner  race,  which,  as  usual,  concluded  the  regatta,  was  the 
best  of  those  sailed.  The  course  was  round  the  island,  as  it  was 
last  year,  and  the  vessels  were  sent  to  the  eastward.  The 
Enchantress,  Gwendolin,  Waterwitch,  Egeria,  and  Miranda 
started;  and,  after  a  slow  progress  along  the  north-eastern 
shore,  found  a  strong  south-westerly  breeze  as  they  neared 
the  Princesa  buoy.  After  this  had  been  passed  the  Egeria 
and  Miranda,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  went  about  and 
stood  in  to  Sandown  Bay,  where  of  course  they  got  less 
wind  and  tide  than  the  others,  which,  better  piloted,  held  on. 
The  new  schooner  Waterwitch,  which  made  her  second  appearance 
in  this  race,  sailed  admirably,  and  was  lifted  well  to  windward  by 
the  strong  west-going  tide.  The  pilots  of  the  Egeria  and 
Miranda,  having,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  a  charming  view  of  Sandown 
Bay,  found  off  Duunose  that  their  taste  for  the  picturesque 
had  to  be  heavily  paid  for,  as  the  Waterwitch  was  far  away  from 
them.  The  splendid  Gwendolin,  surely  the  most  beautiful  of 
English  schooners,  fared  very  ill,  as  she  stood  out  further  than  the 
Waterivitch,  and  sailed  into  a  light  wind,  which  much  delayed 
her.  On  the  stretch  to  the  Needles  the  Egeria  and  Miranda 
gained  on  the  new  yacht ;  and  in  the  run  home  they  both,  and 
especially  the  Miranda,  came  up  to  her  rapidly,  but  at  the  finish  she 
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was  pronounced  to  have  saved  her  time  on  tlio  last-named  vessel 
(by  a  3  seconds,  and  was  the  nominal  winner.  Wo  say  nominal 
Winner,  because  it  was  impossible  in  this  case  to  place  reliance 
on  the  official  award.  The  authorities  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
were  apparently  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  tho  tonnage 
of  the  Wattrwttch, and  it  seems  clear  that  the  time  allowances  were 
mot  the  true  ones  for  the  course.  Moreover,  tho  timing  was  most 
eccentric.  Any  one  who  witnessed  the  termination  of  the  race, 
and  saw  the  Gwendolin  and  Miranda  come  in  close  together,  must 
have  learnt  with  extreme  surprise  that,  according  to  the  official 
statement,  tho  latter  was  twenty-live  seconds  behind,  or,  to  put  it 
differently,  that  thero  were  some  three  hundred  feet  of  clear  water 
between  "the  two.  Such  careless  work  is  not  creditable  to  tho 
Squadron,  and  exposes  tho  club  to  suspicion  which,  though  unjust, 
is  not  unnatural,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  arise. 

In  the  short  interval  between  the  Cowes  and  Ryde  regattas, 
yachtsmen  were  stirred  by  a  totally  unexpected  excitement.  Tho 
"breeze  which  the  schooners  found  outside  the  island  was  tho 
first  breath  of  a  coming  storm.  The  wind  got  up  during  Friday 
night,  did  not  fall  during  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  night  rose  to 
the  force  of  a  galo.  There  was  confusion  and  disaster — fortunately 
unattended  by  loss  of  life— in  the  fleet  anchored  off  Hyde  pier. 
Several  yachts  dragged,  and  had  to  make  sail.  There  were 
collisions,  happily  unattended  by  any  serious  injury,  and  a 
small  vessel  broke  adrift  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  carried 
against  Ryde  pier-head  and  wrecked.  Another  small  yacht, 
the  Moonbeam,  was  less  fortunate.  She  also  broke  adrift, 
and  was  carried  against  the  wrest  side  of  Ryde  pier,  close 
to  the  landing  steps.  After  bumping  for  a  length  of  time 
which  did  credit  to  the  strength  of  her  build,  she  went 
down.  As  we  have  said,  there  was,  happily,  no  loss  of  life,  but 
this  was  more  owing  to  good  luck  than  good  management.  A 
yacht's  boat  was  seen  striving  hard  to  aid  the  vessel  which  was 
driven  past  the  pier-head ;  but,  marvellous  to  say,  the  lifeboat 
never  made  its  appearance.  Some  persons  in  cork  jackets  were 
seen  on  the  pier,  but  these  had,  apparently,  been  put  on  for 
ornament  only.  The  fact  that  there  was  not  an  effort  to  aid 
vessels  in  danger  on  this  occasion  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  we 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  authorities  of  the  National  Lifeboat 
Institution,  that  they  would  do  well  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  no 
attempt  whatever  was  made  to  launch  the  Ryde  lifeboat  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  August  7. 

Very  literally,  after  the  storm  came  a  calm,  for  on  Tuesday,  the 
10th,  when  the  race  for  all  rigs  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club  was  sailed,  there  was  but  a  very  light  breeze,  which  towards 
nightfall  died  away  completely.  During  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  race  the  Miranda  and  Florinda,  sailing  extremely  well,  led  the 
fleet,  but  during  a  long  drift  in  a  calm,  with  occasional  catspaws, 
which  lasted  through  the  entire  night,  there  were  many  changes 
of  position.  Finally,  however,  the  two  vessels  which  have 
been  mentioned  regained  the  lead,  and  the  Florinda  took  the 
first  and  the  Miranda  the  second  prize.  As  the  yachts  did 
not  anchor  until  the  morning,  the  Sailing  Committee  of  the 
Victoria  very  wisely  postponed  until  Thursday,  the  12th,  the  race 
for  the  Town  Cup,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  nth.  For  this  the  Vandaara,  Samccna,  Arrow,  Latona, 
Florinda,  and  Miranda  started  in  a  smart  breeze,  and  during  the 
first  part  of  the  day  there  was  a  fine  struggle  between  them. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  wind  became  light  and  uncertain,  and 
the  race  was  deprived  of  some  of  its  interest  by  the  grounding  of 
the  Vanduara,  which  certainly  has  been  singularly  unlucky  in  the 
Solent.  The  Latona  was  first  in;  but  the  Florinda,  which  came 
next,  was  well  within  her  time,  and  won  the  cup.  For  the  race 
round  the  island,  the  which  took  place  on  the  day  after  that  just 
mentioned,  there  was  a  large  entry,  but  the  contest  had  little  in- 
terest. Owing  partly  to  good  sailing,  and  partly  to  good  fortune, 
the  Latona  got  well  away  early  in  the  day,  and  there  was  never 
much  chance  of  her  being  caught.  Some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
minutes  behind  her  came  the  Samccna,  which  has  sailed  very 
brilliantly  in  her  native  waters. 

The  Albert  Yacht  Club  was  more  fortunate  than  the  Yacht 
Squadron  or  the  Victoria,  as  there  was  a  strong  north-easterly 
breeze  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  when  the  prizes  offered 
by  this  club  were  sailed  for.  The  first  day's  race  was  marked  by 
the  extraordinary  sailing  of  the  famous  Florinda.  The  course 
was  from  the  Committee  boat  off  Southsea  to  the  Prince  Consort 
buoy  off  Cowes,  and  thence  to  the  Nab  light-ship  twice  round. 
When  the  buoy  was  reached,  the  Florinda  was  first,  though 
with  no  great  lead ;  but,  in  the  close-hauled  stretch  out 
to  the  Nab,  she  literally  ran  away  from  the  whole 
fleet  and  tacked  round  the  light-ship  eight  or  nine  minutes 
ahead  of  the  nearest  vessel.  No  doubt  she  was  aided  by 
one  of  those  strokes  of  good  luck  which  so  often  occur  in 
yacht  races;  but,  nevertheless,  the  performance  was  a  mar- 
vellous one  even  for  this  yacht.  She  was  of  course  an  easy 
winner.  In  the  second  day's  match  the  result  was  very  different. 
The  Florinda  got  a  good  start,  but  those  in  charge  of  her  thought 
fit  to  engage  in  an  utterly  unnecessary  luffing  match  with  the 
Latona,  in  the  course  of  which  both  yachts  got  close  to  the 
northern  shore,  and  the  Florinda  touched  the  ground.  The  result 
of  this  foolish  contest  was  to  throw  the  two  vessels  astern  of  the 
rest,  and  for  a  while  the  Miranda  led  well.  The  Florinda  s  good 
fortune,  however,  did  not  desert  her ;  and  in  the  stretch  from  the 
buoy  to  the  light-ship  she  was  brought  from  a  rear  position  well 
to  the  front  by  a  strong  puff  of  north  wind,  which  enabled  her 
to  lay  up  some  two  or  three  points  higher  than  any  other  vessel. 


When  the  Prince  Consort  buoy  was  rounded  for  tho  second  time 
.she  just  succeeded  in  heading  the  Miranda,  and  of  course  gained  in 
the  beat  to  the  eastward  ;  but  tho  Wivenhoe  schooner  is  not  to  bo 
easily  shaken  oil',  and  she  kept  steadily  on  the  Florinda's  Weather 
quarter,  and  finally  pas.M'd  tho  (lag-boat  much  within  her  time,  and 
gained  a  well-deserved  first  prize.  Both  this  race  and  that  of  tho 
previous  day  were  remarkably  quick,  and  afforded  a  happy  con- 
trast to  the  wearisome  drifts  which  are  likely  to  be  long  remem- 
bered as  having  been  tho  principal  features  in  the  Cowes  and  Ryde 
regattas  of  1880. 


REVIEWS. 


BROWNING'S  DRAMATIC  IDYLS.* 

THE  second  series  of  Mr.  Browning's  Idyls  is  far  pleasanter 
than  the  first.  In  the  newer  poems  there  are  no  moral  para- 
doxes of  sentimental  murder,  or  of  sordid  crimes  impossibly  ex- 
piated by  voluntary  submission  to  capital  punishment.  Five  of 
the  Idyls  are  versions  of  familiar  old  stories,  and  the  sixth  records 
an  anecdote  in  the  life  of  Clive  which  may  perhaps  be  either 
authentic  or  traditional.  The  language,  if  rugged,  is  for  the  most 
part  intelligible,  and  the  expansion  of  a  legend  hinted  at  in  three 
lines  of  the  Georyics  is  pretty  and  graceful.  A  postscript,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  poet,  might  seem  to  be  directed  against 
facility  and  fluency  of  production.  An  imaginary  writer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  praised  by  a  shallow  admirer  for  fertile  readiness: — 

Touch  him  ne'er  so  lightly,  into  song  he  broke : 
Soil  so  quick  receptive; 

but  the  admiring  critic  is  rebuked : — 

Indeed  ? 

Rock's  the  song  soil  rather,  surface  hard  and  bare  : 
Sim  and  dew  their  mildness,  storm  and  frost  their  rage 
Vainly  both  expend, — few  flowers  awaken  there  : 
Quiet  in  its  clett  broods — what  the  after  age 
Knows  and  names  a  pine,  a  nation's  heritage. 

The  most  voluminous  among  all  poets  of  equal  rank  has  in  a  long 
course  of  years  produced  some  more  perishable  plants  with  a 
spontaneity  which  ccarcely  suggests  the  lonely  pine  "  brooding  quiet 
in  its  cleft."  To  skilful  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  or  rarer  growths 
Mr.  Browning  has  of  late  years  devoted  less  and  less  attention. 
In  one  of  the  Idyls,  having  occasion  for  a  rhyme  to  between  us,  he 
supplies  its  place  by  an  unnecessary  Latin  word  involving  a 
deliberate  false  quantity: — 

Ten  long  years  your  march  has  moved — our  triumph — (though  e's  short) — 
hacleitus. 

Having  apparently  become  aware  that  the  whole  idyl  is  com- 
posed in  a  metre  difficult  to  scan,  and  impossible  to  read  with  any 
kind  of  melody,  the  poet  coolly  proposes  that  it  should  be  sung, 
and  he  adds  a  few  bars  in  musical  notation  to  facilitate  the  process. 
Prose,  as  in  the  case  of  anthems,  may  be  set  to  music  and  sung, 
but  barbarous  metrical  dissonances  are  not  cured  by  artificial  in- 
tonation. The  story  of  typical  ingratitude  belongs  to  more  than 
one  age  and  one  country.  A  magician  whom  Mr.  Browning  calls 
Retro  of  Abano  bestows  by  his  art  wealth  on  an  adventurer  who 
courts  his  favour,  and,  applying  after  ten  years  for  assistance,  he 
is  put  off  with  a  request  that  he  will  confer  power,  which  also 
follows  in  due  season.  After  another  ten  years,  the  applicant,  now 
the  Emperor's  Minister,  wishes  to  exchange  influence  in  the  State 
for  promotion  in  the  Church,  and  accordingly  In3  patron  makes 
him  Pope.  A  final  appeal  to  the  gratitude  of  the  upstart  is 
answered  by  a  threat  of  committal  to  the  Inquisition,  and  Pietro 
of  Abano  shuts  in  his  face  the  door  which  he  had  held  open 
while  he  listened  for  a  minute  to  the  first  prayer  for  assistance. 
In  the  Spanish  version,  the  wizard  who  had  ordered  two  chickens 
for  dinner,  calls  to  his  cook  to  roast  only  one.  The  confusion  of 
time  in  dreams  must  have  suggested  the  form  of  an  essentially 
popular  satire.  Mr.  Browning  tells  the  story  with  spirit  and 
humour,  but  he  has  never  been  more  outrageously  reckless  in  metre 
and  rhyme.  One  stanza  may  be  selected  almost  at  random,  to 
illustrate  the  wilful  employment  by  a  master  of  language  of  the 
lowest  and  dullest  doggrel.  Simplicity  is  sacrificed,  not  to  beauty 
or  ornament,  but  to  perverse  ostentation  of  what  might  in  another 
writer  be  deemed  helpless  awkwardness. 

As  he  stood  one  evening  proudly — (he  had  traversed 
Rome  on  horseback — peerless  pageant! — claimed  the  Lateran  as  new  Pope) — 
Thinking,  "  All's  attained  now  !  Pontiff!    Who  could  have  erst 
Dreamed  of  my  advance  so  far  when,  some  ten  years  ago, 
I  embraced  devotion,  grew  from  priest  to  bishop, 

Gained  the  Purple,  bribed  the  Conclave,  got  the  Two-Thirds,  saw  my  coop 
ope, 

Came  out — what  Rome  hails  me !   O,  were  there  a  wish-shop, 
Not  one  wish  more  would  I  purchase — lord  of  all  below  !  " 

No  fragment  of  Mr.  Browning's  genius  is  needed  to  produce  such 
rhymes  as  traversed  and  have  erst,  new  Pope  and  coop  ope,  bishop 
and  wish-shop.  Some  of  his  parodists  have  accomplished  in  imita- 
tion of  him  similar  feats  of  ingenuity  with  the  excuse  of  being 
intentionally  absurd.  The  lumbering  and  irregular  accentuated 
trochaics  are  almost  worthy  of  the  perverse  rhymes  with  which 
they  are  pointed.    Some  of  Mr.  Browning's  metrical  compositions 
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are  duller  and  more  unintelligible  than  "  Pietro  of  Abano  " ;  but 
not  one  of  the  number  contains  worse  verses.  Whether  the 
music  redeems  the  faults  of  the  libretto  is  not  a  question  for  literary 
criticism. 

Another  poem  in  terza  rima,  which  of  all  alien  metres  is 
perhaps  the  least  manageable  and  least  agreeable  in  English, 
tells  the  old  story  of  a  bad  wife  being  more  than  a  match  for 
Death,  who  is  here  by  a  novel  mythological  contrivance  identified 
with  Satan.  The  son  born  of  his  penal  union  with  a  human  wife 
is  brought  up  as  a  physician ;  and  the  power  of  seeing  Death,  in- 
visible to  others,  impending  or  remote  from  each  patient,  enables 
the  practitioner  to  acquire  reputation  and  wealth.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  persuade  Death  to  leave  the  pillow  of  the  Emperor, 
who  had  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage  as  the  price  of  a  cure, 
the  demi-demon  sends  for  his  mother  who  frightens  Satan 
away.  Taking  warning  by  the  parental  example,  he  then  refuses 
to  marry  the  Princess.  The  tale  has  the  merit  of  embodying  a 
jest  at  the  expense  of  women  which  amused  former  unsophisticated 
generations  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  commended  for  the  absence  of  a 
moral.  If  the  verses  were  smoother  and  sweeter,  the  genial  humour 
which  befits  the  relaxation  of  genius  would  be  not  unattractive. 
A  subtler  meaning  is  contained  in  the  story  of  Muleykeh,  whicli  is 
also  more  poetically  told.  The  Arab  Hoseyn  owned  an  unequalled 
mare,  though  he  had  been  impoverished  by  paying  his  share  of 
blood-money  clue  from  his  tribe.  He  has  no  longer  any  camels, 
but  he  is  contented  with  his  lot : — 

"  God  gave  them,  let  them  go !  but  never  since  time  began, 

Muleykeh,  peerless  mare,  owned  master  the  match  of  you, 

And  you  are  my  prize,  my  Pearl :  I  laugh  at  men's  laud  and  gold." 

His  tribesmen  and  strangers  hold  that  pity  would  be  wasted  on 
Hoseyn,  "but  lavish  both  on  Duhl,  the  son  of  Sheyban,  who 
withers  away  in  heart  for  envy  of  Ildseyn's  luck."  The  envious 
Duhl  in  vain  oilers  for  the  Pearl  the  price  of  a  thousand  camels ; 
and  he  afterwards  appeals  with  as  small  result  to  the  generosity  of 
the  fortunate  owner  on  the  pretext  that  his  son  is  pining  and  dying 
through  covetousness  of  the  mare.  A  third  attempt  is  more  suc- 
cessful. Duhl  steals  Muleykeh  from  Iloseyn  while  he  sleeps  with 
the  rope  of  her  headstall  round  his  arm: — 

And,  loose  on  his  left,  stands  too  that  other  known  far  and  wide, 

Buhe'yseh,  her  sister  born  :  fleet  is  she,  yet  ever  missed 

The  winning  tai.'s  fire-flash  a-stream  past  the  thunderous  heels. 

Duhl  looses  the  headstall  and  springs  on  the  Pearl,  and  instantly 
Hoseyn  follows  on  Buheyseh.  Stride  by  stride  he  gains  on  the 
robber,  and  in  another  bound  he  will  reach  him : — 

She  is  near  now,  nose  by  tail — they  are  neck  by  croup — joy  !  fear ! 
What  folly  makes  Hoseyn  shout  "  Dog  Duhl,  Damned  son  of  the  Dust, 
Touch  the  right  car  and  press  with  your  foot  my  Pearl's  left  flank. 

At  the  touch,  and  hearing  the  voice  of  her  master,  Muleykeh  gave 
a  leap  and  "  vanished  for  evermore,"  while  her  owner  returned 
weeping  to  his  tent.  Ilis  friends  come  round  bim  and  justly 
censure  his  folly  : — 

"To  have  simply  held  the  tongue  were  a  task  for  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
And  here  wore  Muleykeh  again,  the  eyed  like  an  antelope, 
The  child  of  his  heart  by  da}',  the  wife  of  his  breast  by  night  !  " 
"And  the  braten  in  sp'_ed !  :'  wept  Iloseyn:  "You  never  have  loved 
my  Pearl." 

The  sentiment  may  bo  fantastic,  but  it  serves  well  for  a  symbol  of 
disinterested  and  objective  affection.  In  imagination,  if  not  in 
actual  life,  the  faultless  excellence  of  the  beloved  object  may  be 
valued  more  highly  than  possession.  Of  those  who  have  treated 
the  legend  Mr.  Drowning  has  best  discerned  its  capabilities.  The 
point  of  the  poem  of  "  Clive  "  consists  in  a  more  paradoxical  fancy. 
An  early  friend  of  Clive  sitting  with  him  a  week  before  his 
tragical  death,  asks  him  when  in  his  own  opinion  he  displayed  the 
highest  courage.  Lord  Clive  answers  that  he  will  say  instead 
when  he  felt  most  fear ;  and  he  proceeds  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
duel  when  he  was  young  and  obscure  with  an  officer  whom  he  had 
accused  of  cheating  at  cards.  Either  combatant  was  to  deliver  or 
reserve  his  firo  at  his  choice ;  Clive  had  fired  and  missed  ;  and  his 
adversary  demanded  an  apology  with  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  touch- 
ing dive's  head.  The  idiomatic  answer  was  "  You  know  you  cheated 
.  .  .  tire  and  go  to  Hell."  The  conscience  of  tho  gambler  was 
touched  ;  he  confessed  his  delinquencies  and  disappeared.  Clive 
threatened  the  spectators  with  death  if  they  at  any  time  revealed 
the  scandal.  The  fear  which  be  expressed  appeared  to  have  been 
lest  the  wrongdoer  should  aliect  magnanimity  by  sparing  his  life. 
There  is  perhaps  a  false  antithesis  between  physical  tear  and  appre- 
hension of  discredit,  but  a  hyperbolical  expression  of  the  highest 
courage  may  be  tolerated  in  fiction. 

By  far  the  best  of  the  former  collection  of  idyls  was  that  of 
Pheidippides,  the  Athenian  runner,  who  on  bis  return  from  a  fruit- 
less mission  to  Sparta  encountered  the  god  Pan,  and  bore  from  him 
to  Athens  a  sprig  of  fennel  (maralhus)  as  a  token  of  victory.  Once 
more  dispatched  by  Miltiades  to  Athens  with  the  tidings  of 
Marathon,  Pheidippides  died  as  he  told  the  Assembly  of  his  victory. 
The  short  poem  of"  Echetlos"  in  the  present  volume  refers  to  another 
legend  of  Marathon,  in  whicli  an  unknown  hero,  dressed  as  a 
rustic,  performed  marvellous  feats  with  a  ploughshare,  and  dis- 
appeared when  the  battle  was  over.  The  Oracle,  on  inquiring 
for  his  name,  answered  with  more  good  sense  than  poetical 
aptitude : — 

"  Care  for  no  name  at  all  ! 
Say  but  just  this  :  We  praise  one  helpful,  whom  we  call 
The  Holder  of  the  Ploughshare.    The  great  deed  ne'er  grows  small." 

The  priestess,  in  spite  of  her  inspiration,  seems  to  have  been  at  a 


loss  to  fill  up  the  verse,  which  was  probably  a  hexameter  in  the 
original.  The  pretty  tale  of  Pan  and  Luna  is  suggested,  as  has 
already  been  said,  by  a  passage  in  Virgil,  who,  according  to  Con- 
ington,  borrowed  the  fable  from  Nicander.  The  episode  in  the 
Third  Boole  of  the  Georgics  is  introduced  to  relieve  a  prosaic 
statement  of  the  signs  by  which  a  purely  white  stock  may  be 
secured  by  sheep  breeders.  It  was  with  fleeces  snowy  as  these 
that  Pan  cajoled  the  Moon  : — 

Munere  sic  niveo  lana;,  si  credere  dignum  est, 

Pan  deus  Arcadia;  cap  tarn  te,  Luna,  fefellit, 

In  nemora  aita  vocans  :  nec  tu  aspcrnata  vocantem. 

The  fancy  may  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  white  patches  of 
moonlight  seen  in  openings  of  the  woods.  Mr.  Browning,  who 
speaks  with  authority  in  such  matters,  prefers  to  believe  that  the 
Moon,  too  visible  in  a  clear  sky,  sought  to  veil  her  beauties  in  a 
fleecy  cloud,  craftily  placed  to  delude  her  by  Pan.  The  mention 
of  wool  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Georgics  justifies  the  theory 
that  the  seeming  cloud  was  of  a  more  tenacious  substance  : — 

Put  what  means  this  ?    The  downy  swathes  combine, 
Conglobe,  the  smothery  coy-caressing  stuff 

Curdles  about  her.    Vain  each  twist  and  twine 
Those  lithe  limbs  try,  encroached  on  by  a  fluff 

Fitting  as  close  as  fits  the  dented  spine 
Its  flexile  ivory  outside-flesh  :  enough  ! 

The  plumy  drifts  contract,  condense,  constringe, 

Till  she  is  swallowed  by  the  feathery  springe. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  dealing  with  a  purely  poetical  subject,  Mr. 
Browning  abstains  from  thrusting  on  unwilling  readers  the  gro- 
tesque rhymes  and  ill  jointed  verses  which  he  thinks  good  enough 
for  a  mediaeval  magician.  It  might  perhnps  be  hypercritical  to 
remark  that  the  modern  poet  deviates  from  his  original  by  turning 
into  a  snare  Virgil's  bait  or  biibe.  The  newest  version  does  more 
credit  to  the  character  of  the  Moon  ;  but  her  latest  votary  declines 
to  invent  an  apology  for  her  further  conduct: — 

Ha,  Virgil  ?    Tell  the  rest,  you  !    "  To  the  deep 

Of  his  domain,  the  wildwood,  Pan  forthwith 
Called  her  ;  and  so  she  followed  " — in  her  sleep, 

Surely? — "  by  no  means  spurning  him."    The  myth 
Explain  who  may — Let  all  else  go,  I  keep 

— As  of  a  ruin  just  a  monolith — 
Thus  much,  one  verse  of  five  words,  each  a  boon, 

Arcadia,  night,  a  cloud,  Pan,  and  the  moon. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  present  volume  Mr.  Browning  has  tested 
less  severely  than  usual  the  inexhaustible  loyalty  of  his  genuine 
admirers.  They  resent  with  reason  his  rough  verses,  his  out- 
rageous rhymes,  which  have  now  reached  the  climax  of  badness 
in  haclcnus,  and  in  many  instances  his  choice  of  revolting  subjects : 
but  intellectual  vigour  is  never  wanting ;  and  at  his  worst  Mr. 
Browning  is  deliberately  bad.  If  he  occasionally  descends  to 
doggrel,  he  is  like  a  grown  man  amusing  himself  with  baby 
language,  and  at  any  moment  be  may  choose  to  resume  a  fitting 
and  masculine  style.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  skip  when  he  may,, 
while  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  suspended,  suddenly  digress 
into  rich  and  nervous  poetry.  The  tiresome  jingle  of  "Fifine 
at  the  Fair  "  ends  in  four  stanzas  of  Mr.  Browning's  finest  poetry, 
since  separately  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  House- 
holder." The  second  series  of  Dramatic  Idyls  exhibits  one 
of  his  peculiar  gifts  in  his  discernment  of  the  poetic  use  which 
may  be  made  of  popular  stories.  He  has  condescended  on  this 
occasion  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  cypher,  which  has  often 
in  default  of  a  key  rendered  Lis  poems  unmeaning  to  ordinary 
readers.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  Idyls  to  undisclosed  pro- 
cesses of  thought  or  to  unfamiliar  passages  of  history.  In  the 
story  of  Pan  and  Luna  the  metre  is  regular  and  polished  ;  and  the 

versification  of  "  Doctor  ,"  if  not  pleasant  to  the  ear,  is  studied 

and  regular.  On  the  whole,  it  is  well  to  be  grateful  to  a  poet  who 
either  does  well  or  could  do  better  if  he  chose.  It  has  been  said 
that  all  i'aults  may  be  forgiven  except  those  which  could  not  have 
been  avoided.  Mr.  Browning's  artistic  sins  are  almost  always 
gratuitous  and  wilful. 


SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST. — THE  ZEXD-A  VESTA.* 

TpBOFESSOR  MAX  MULLER  has  brought  out  another  batch 
J-  of  his  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Two  volumes — or,  as  each 
is  marked  Part  I.  we  should  perhaps  call  them  half-volumes — 
relate  to  the  old  Persian  religion,  the  religion  known  to  us  as  that 
of  Zoroaster,  which  after  a  prolonged  and  chequered  existeace,  still 
survives  among  the  Parsi's  in  India  aud  a  few  small  communities 
of  Fire-worshippers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yezd  in  Tei>ia.  The 
third  new  volume  relates  to  the  Hindus.  Of  the  two  volumes  on 
the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the  lirst  (Vol  IV.  of  the  Series)  deals 
with  the  Vendidad,  belonging  to  the  older  canon  of  Zend  scrip- 
ture; the  second  comprises  Pahlayi  texts,  of  a  later,  but  still  very 
ancient  date.  This  translation  of  the  Vendidad  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  James  Darmesteier,  who  prefaces  the  work  with  a  long  and 
able  Introduction.  The  oldest  canon  of  Zoroastrian  scripture  has 
for  more  than  a  century  been  known  among  us  as  "Zend-Avesta,'' 
and  that  term  is  used  in  this  volume,  although  it  is  pretty  clearly 
shown  to  be  a  misnomer.  It  is  too  useful  and  familiar,  however, 
I  to  be  discarded.  The  Zend-Avesta  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
"The  Avesta,  properly  so  called,  contains  the  VeudiJad,  the 

•  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.— The  Zend-Avesta.  Part  I.  The 
Vendid&cL  Translated  by  James  Darmesteter.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  i38o. 
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Vispcrnd,  and  the  Yasna.  Tho  Vendiddd  is  a  compilation  of  reli- 
nouB laws  and  of  mythical  tales:  tho  Viaperad  is  a  collection  of 
litanies  for  the  sacritieo  ;  mid  tlio  Yasna  is  composed  of  litanies  of 
the  same  land,  and  of  Uvo  hynms  or  Oiithus  written  in  a  special 
dialect,  older  than  tho  general  language  of  tho  A.ve3ta.  Tho 
Khorda  Avesta  or  'Small  Avesta'  is  composed  of  short  prayers, 
which  are  recited  ....  at  certain  moments  of  tho  day,  mouth,  or 
year,  and  in  presence  of  the  different  elements.'' 

Tu  a  previous  number  of  tho  Saturday  Review  (September  7th, 
iSyS^araefancountwasgivenofthedisputewhichlongra^edamona 
Orientalists  as  to  tho  existence  of  any  such  language  as  that  called 
Zend  ;  for  it  was  maintained  by  several  men  of  great  repute  that  the 
language  was  as  spurious  as  the  doctrines  it  recorded  were  ridi- 
culous. Tho  existenco  of  this  language  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted, although  it  has  no  right  to  be  called  Zend.  Tho  term 
Zeud  means  "  commentary  or  explanation,"  and  was  tho  name  of 
tho  comment  which  accompanied  the  Avesta,  "  tho  law  "  or  tho 
■word.  "What  namo  the  language  was  known  by  in  ancient  times 
lias  not  been  discovered  ;  but  "  it  ought  to  bo  named  the  Avesta 
language,"  just  as,  hi  default  of  knowledge  of  tho  name  Hebrew, 
the  language  of  tho  Old  Testament  might  be  called  the  "  Bible 
language."  Though  tho  name  of  the,  language  is  unknown,  its 
affinity  is  clearly  established.  It  is  a  twin  sister  of  Sanskrit,  and 
the  common  source  of  the  two  languages  is  proved  not  only  by  an 
unmistakable  similarity,  but  by  the  many  myths  and  semi- 
divinities  which  are  common  to  the  oldest  writings  in  bath  these 
languages.  In  what  country  and  from  what  language  these  two 
great  Aryan  tongues  arose  is,  and  will  probably  long  remain,  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  Mr.  Darmesteter  endeavours  to  discover  the 
country  in  which  the  writings  of  the  Avesta  first  assumed  shape ; 
and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to,  though  upon  very  abstruse  and 
hypothetical  reasoning,  is  that 

The  original  texts  of  the  Avesta  were  not  written  by' Persians,  as  they 
are  in  a  language  not  used  in  Persia  ;  they  prescribe  certain  customs  which 
were  unknown  to  Persia,  and  proscribe  others  which  were  current  in  Persia. 
They  were  written  in  Media  by  the  priests  of  Raghaaud  Atropatene,  in  the 
language  of  Media,  and  they  exhibit  the  ideas  of  the  sacerdotal  class  under 
the  Achamienian  dynasty. 

The  interpreters  of  the  writings  in  the  Zend  or  Avesta  language 
labour  under  great  disadvantages.  If  grammars  and  lexicons  of 
this  language  ever  existed,  they  have  not  come  down  to  modern 
times.  Translators  have  nothing  to  work  upon  tut  the  texts 
themselves.  The  texts  have  been  attacked  from  two  sides,  and 
"  the  battle  of  the  methods "  still  rages.  The  "  traditional 
school  "seeks  to  explain  them  by  the  writings  of  later  times  in 
other  languages;  the  "comparative  school"  approaches  them 
through  the  old  Vedic  Sanskrit.  According  to  this  school  "  the 
Avesta  and  tho  Veda  are  two  echoe3  of  one  and  the  same  voice, 
the  rellex  of  one  and  the  same  thought;  the  Vedas  therefore  are 
both  the  best  lexicon  and  the  best  commentary  to  the  Avesta." 
At  the  bead  of  the  former  school  stands  Spiegel,  and  Burnouf  was 
the  great  founder  of  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these 
methods  can  be  implicitly  trusted.  Eeligions  undergo  many 
(hauges  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  primitive  ideas  drop  out  of 
knowledge,  some  are  enveloped  in  mystical  or  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions, and  some  develop  new  forms  in  accord  with  the  thoughts 
and  ieelings  of  each  age.  Like  all  things  of  this  world,  religion 
grows  or  dies.  Tradition  therefore  can  give  no  certain  and  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  the  compositions  of  a  far  distant  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  comparative  philology  can  do  much,  but 
cannot  wholly  accomplish  the  work.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  close  affinity  of  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  the  language  of  the 
Avesta,  but  these  two  languages  are  far  from  being  identical.  The 
languages  must  have  existed  apart  for  a  long  time  before  the 
Vedas  and  the  Avesta  were  composed.  They  show  a  great  differ- 
ence in  thespelliug  of  words  which  were  once  identical,  and  if  the 
forms  of  words  changed,  their  significations  could  hardly  have  been 
exempt  from  variation.  Indeed  we  know  that  there  were  great 
divergences,  of  which  the  two  stock  examples  are  convincing 
proofs.  Sanskrit  deva,  a  god  ;  Zend  daCua,  a  demon ;  Sans,  asura,  a 
demon  ;  Zend  ahwra,  a  god.  Instead  of  "prolonging  the  battle  of 
the  methods,"_the  wisest  and  the  surest  course  will  be  to  join  forces, 
and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  two  methods  may  greatly  assist 
each  other.  Mr.  Darmesteter  does  not  describe  his  own  method  of 
translation,  but  he  counsels  the  disputants  to  have  respect  for  and  to 
use  the  discoveries  of  each  other— "their  common  work,"  ho 
says,  "  must  be  begun  by  the  one  and  completed  by  the  other." 
This  has  evidently  been  bis  own  course  of  proceeding. 

The  period  when  the  Zend  texts  were  collected  and  formed  into 
the  Avesta  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  point ;  but  it  seems 
possible  to  trace  a  Zoroastrian  literature  back  to  the  third  century 
before  Christ;  and  although  some  portions  of  the  Avesta  are 
evidently  later  in  time  than  the  rest,  "  no  part  of  them  can  belong 
to  a,  later  date  "  than  the  fourth  century  a.d.  The  date  of  the 
collection  must  have  been  long  posterior  to  the  composition  of  the 
component  parts.  How  and  when  these  productions  first  made 
their  appearance  is  a  matter  for  pure  speculation,  and  will  pro- 
bably ever  remain  so.  When  Zoroaster  lived  no  one  knows,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Darmesteter,  "  the  question  is  whether  Zoroaster 
was  a  man  converted  into  a  god  or  a  god  converted  into  a  man." 

All  the  features  in  Zarathushtra  [Zoroaster]  point  to  a  god, 
[though J  pre-existent  mythic  elements  may  have  gathered  around 
the  name  of  a  man,  born  on  earth,  and  bf-and-by  surrounded  the 
human  lace  with  the  aureole  of  a  god."  Zoroaster  is  thus  resolved 
into  a  myth,  the  personality  which  has  been  present  to  the  minds 


of  men  for  many  centuries  is  shadowy  and  unsubstantial ;  tho  UUOM 
is  appropriated  to  a  "  titulary  lawgiver,"  and  it  may  have 
boon  applied  to  more  than  0110.  Tho  term  "  Zend  "  has  been  de- 
posed as  the  name  of  the  Avesta  language,  but  will  any  amount 
of  speculative  ingenuity  ever  efface  tho  individuality  of  Zoroaster  ? 

Tho  religion  of  Zoroastor,  or  Mazdeism,  as,  according  to  the  now 
lights,  wo  ought  to  call  it,  has  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  been  a 
subject  of  attention  and  speculation  among  tho  philosophers  of  tho 
West.  "  There  has  been  no  other  belief  in  the  world,"  says  Mr. 
Darmesteter,  "  that  ever  loft  such  poor  and  meagre  monuments  of 
its  past  splendour  "  ;  and  tho  more  wo  learn  of  these  "  monuments  " 
the  less  is  the  estimate  of  their  valuo.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
tho  apparent  paradox  of  the  statement,  they  will  probably  long 
continue  objects  of  interest  and  study.  The  two  great  leading 
principles  of  this  religion,  Ormazd  and  Ahriman — one  the  author  of 
all  good,  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil — are  personifications  of  tho 
good  and  tho  evil  which  man  sees  to  be  constantly  in  conflict  in> 
the  world  around  him  and  warring  in  his  own  nature.  Mr. 
Darmsteter  says : — 

Magistn,  in  its  general  form,  may  he  summed  up  as  follows  : — The  world, 
such  as  it  is  now,  is  twofold,  being  the  work  of  two  hostile  beings,  Ahura- 
mazda  [Ormazd],  the  good  principle,  and  Angra  Mainyu  [Ahriman],  the 
evil  principle  ;  all  that  is  good  in  tho  world  comes  from  the  former,  all  that 
is  bad  in  it  comes  from  the  latter.  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  history 
of  their  conflict,  how  Angra  Mainyu  invaded  the  world  of  Ahura  Mazda  and 
marred  it,  and  how  he  shall  be  expelled  from  it  at  last.  Man  is  active  in 
the  conflict,  his  duty  in  ft  being  laid  before  him  in  the  law  revealed  by 
Ahura  Mazda  to  Zarathushtra  [Zoroaster].  When  the  appointed  time  is 
come  a  sou  of  the  lawgiver,  still  unborn,  named  Saoshyant,  will  appear  ; 
Angra  Mainyu  and  lull  will  be  destroyed  ;  men  will  rise  from  the  dead; 
and  everlasting  happiness  will  reign  over  the  world. 

There  were  two  general  ideas  at  the  bottom.  First,  that  there  is  a  law  in 
nature,  because  everything  goes  on  in  a  serene  and  mighty  order ;  and, 
second,  there  is  a  war  in  nature,  because  it  contains  powers  that  work  for 
good  and  powers  that  work  for  evil ;  there  are  such  beings  as  benefit  man, 
and  such  beings  as  injure  him  ;  there  are  gods  and  fiends." 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  fair  philosophical  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
involved  in  this  religion ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  great  body  of  the  old  Zoroastrian  worshippers  realized  more 
than  a  general  conception  of  the  existence  of  good  and  evil,  gods- 
and  fiends.  In  this  part  of  the  Introduction  the  author  com- 
pares the  deities  and  demons  of  Mazdeism  with  those  of  the  Vedas, 
and  explains  all  or  nearly  all  as  pure  myths  suggested  by  the  various 
phenomena  of  nature.  This  is  all  very  clever  and  very  alluring, 
but  not  entirely  convincing.  There  are  many  identifications  and 
explanations  which  seem  plausible  and  worthy  of  acceptance 
but  on  considering  the  whole,  incredulity  is  aroused,  and  asks  if 
it  is  possible  that  the  early  professors  of  this  religion  knew  that 
their  creations  embodied  the  ideas  and  myths  which  are  now 
attributed  to  them.  As  commentators  have  often  found  in  texts 
recondite  and  mystic  meanings  which  probably  the  writers  them- 
selves never  conceived,  so  the  modern  investigators  into  the 
springs  of  ancient  religions  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  of  centuries,  and  may  discover  more  in  them 
than  was  ever  known  or  conceived  by  the  men  of  old  time. 
These  mythical  explanations  are  almost  entirely  speculative ;  they 
certainly  vest  more  upon  imagination  than  reason,  and  while  they 
amuse  the  fancy,  they  frequently  fail  to  satisfy  the  mind.  There 
arc  many  analogies  between  the  Veda  and  the  Avesta;  but 
aualogics  are  frequently  deceptive,  and  the  greatest  caution  is 
necessary  when  analogies  are  made  kto  explain  each  other.  As 
an  example  of  Mr.  Darmestcter's  method  of  treating  these  subjects, 
we  cite  the  following,  not  because  it  is  the  most  apposite,  but. 
because  it  is  one  of  the  least  technical,  and  will  bear  separation 
from  the  context : — 

The  single  elements  of  Mazdeism  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of 
the  Vedic  and  Indo-European  mythologies  generally.  Yet  Mazdeism,  as. 
a  whole,  took  an  aspect  of  its  own  by  grouping  these  elements  in  a  new 
order,  since  by  referring  everything  either  to  Ahura  Mazda  or  Angra 
Mainyu  as  its  source,  it  came  to  divide  the  world  into  symmetrical  halves, 
in  both  of  which  a  strong  unity  prevailed.  The  chauge  was  summed  up  in 
the  rising  of  Angra  Mainyu,  a  being  of  mixed  nature,  who  was  produced  by 
abstract  speculation  from  the  old  Indo-European  storm-iiend,  and  who- 
borrowed  his  form  from  the  supreme  god  himself.  On  the  one  hand,  as  tho 
world  battle  is  only  an  enlarged  form  of  the  mythical  storm  fight,  Angra 
Mainyu,  the  fiend  of  fiends  and  the  leader  of  the  evil  powers,  is  partly  an 
abstract  embodiment  of  their  energies  and  feats  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the- 
antagonist  of  Ahura,  he  is  modelled  after  him,  and  is  partly,  as  it  were,  a 
negative  projection  of  Ahura. 

This  is  very  ingenious  speculation,  but  it  makes  the  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  evil  a  very  complicated  and  elaborate  process.  It 
is  not  possible  to  disprove  that  Angra  Mainyu  or  Ahriman,  the 
spirit  of'  evil,  "  was  produced  by  abstract  speculation  from  the  old 
Indo-European  storm-fiend,"  but  abstract  speculation  had  pro- 
bably very  little  to  do  with  the  creation  of  deities  and  demons. 
Their  origin  was  more  simple,  and  may  bo  attributed  to  the 
working  in  the  human  miud  of  awe,  fear,  admiration,  and  other 
natural  feelings.  The  impersonation  of  a  spirit  of  evil,  the  gradual 
embodiment  of  a  devil,  was  a  natural  growth.  Men  saw  evil  and 
woe  around  them  in  the  world,  and  attributed  it  to  some  active 
energy,  which  they  pictured  to  themselves  as  working  in  a  bodily 
form.    Once  the  idea  was  formed,  its  growth  was  easy  and  certain. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  for  an  examination  of  the  actual 
translation,  but  the  reader  need  not  feel  any  regret.  There  is  little 
in  the  Vendidad  worthy  of  notice  ;  it  is  as  "  poor  and  meagre  "  as 
the  translator  has  himself  described  it.  The  main  subject  of  the 
work  is  purification  from  ceremonial  uncleanness  and  from  the 
effects  of  improper  actions.  Death  is  a  great  cause  of  pollution, 
and  this  belief  has  given  rise  to  peculiar  provisions  for  the  dis- 
posal of  corpses.    As  soon  as  a  man  dies  a  demon  from  hell  is 
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supposed  to  fall  upon  bis  corpse.  The  body  tben  becomes  un- 
clean, and  communicates  the  uncleanness  to  every  one  who  may 
touch  it ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  body  so  that  the 
pollution  may  not  spread.  Earth,  water,  and  fire  are  holy,  and  it 
•would  be  an  offence  of  the  highest  degree  to  make  them  the 
means  of  removing  so  foul  an  object.  The  directions  given  for 
the  disposal  of  dead  bodies  are  these  : — 

"O  Maker  of  the  material,  thou  Holy  One!  Whither  shall  we  bring, 
where  shall  we  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ?  "  Ahura  Mazda  answered, 
"  On  the  highest  summits,  where  they  know  there  are  always  corpse-eating 
dogs  and  corpse-eating  birds,  O  holy  Zarathushtra.  There  shall  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mazda  fasten  the  corpse  by  the  feet  and  by  the  hair,  with  brass, 
(stones,  or  lead,  lest  the  corpse-eating  dogs  and  the  corpse-eating  birds  shall 
go  and  carry  the  bones  to  the  water  and  to  the  trees." 

•Or:— 

The  worshippers  of  Mazda  shall  erect  a  building  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
<log,  of  the  fox,  and  of  the  wolf,  and  wherein  rain-water  cannot  stay.  Such 
.a  building  shall  they  erect  if  they  can  afford  it,  with  stones,  mortar,  and 
earth  ;  if  they  cannot  afford  it,  they  shall  lay  down  the  dead  man  upon  the 
ground,  on  his  carpet  and  his  pillow,  clothed  with  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
beholding  the  sun. 

The  "  Towers  of  Silence  "  near  Bombay  are  examples  of  the  kind 
of  building  thus  prescribed. 


A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.* 

TO  ordinary  English  readers,  the  incidents  of  this  novel  will 
certainly  seem  highly  improbable.  The  whole  conditions 
■of  social  life,  the  modes  of  thought,  the  theories  of  the  principal 
characters,  are  so  remote  from  our  ordinary  experience  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  they  exist  and  act. 
To  those,  however,  who  have  made  themselves  in  any  measure 
acquainted  with  the  internal  condition  of  Russia,  political,  social, 
and  literary,  there  is  very  little  in  the  book  which  will  seem  to 
•exceed  the  bounds  of  reasonable  liberty  which  are  granted  to 
writers  of  fiction. 

Indeed,  as  regards  some  of  the  principal  portions  of  his 
jiarrative,  the  author  says  :  "  We  are  only  relating  actual 
facts  known  to  all  St.  Petersburg."  And,  with  respect  to  the 
remarkable  movement  which  has  received  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  "  Nihilism,"  upon  the  progress  and  development  of  which 
the  whole  story  turns,  there  is  hardly  anything  here  which 
can  be  regarded  as  overwrought  or  exaggerated.  M.  Lavigne,  we 
understand,  was  for  some  years  editor  of  a  Erench  newspaper  in 
Russia,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  information, 
which  he  seems  to  have  studied  diligently,  he  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  personally  observing  the  people  of  whom  he  writes,  and 
more  especially  of  appreciating  the  true  character  of  the  strange 
political  struggles  which  are  now  going  on  in  that  huge,  chaotic 
society.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  his  statements  are  to 
be  implicitly  relied  upon,  for  it  is  one  of  the  strange  features  of 
Russian  life  and  civilization  that  no  one  can  be  quite  sure  of  any 
conclusion  which  he  may  come  to  from  the  facts  which  he  is  enabled 
to  collect  and  examine.  It  is,  indeed,  positively  asserted  that,  partly 
from  the  action  of  the  Government  in  preventing  the  diffusion  of 
correct  information,  partly  from  the  strange  diversities  which  exist 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the  different  strata  of 
society,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obstacle  raised  by  foreign  prejudice, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  trustworthy  conclusions 
respecting  the  real  condition  of  Russia.  It  will  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  if  even  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledge  which 
M.  Lavigne  has  possessed  have  not  always  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  mistakes  ;  and  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  many  of 
his  representations,  whether  true  or  false,  should  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  of  writers  who  have  the  same  means  of  informa- 
tion as  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  strange  movement  around  which  all  the 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  grouped,  and  which  gives  the  book  its 
name,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  he  has  here  not  only  a  very 
readable  and  animated  account  of  the  theories  which  are  in 
vogue  within  it,  and  of  the  kind  of  action  which  its  promoters 
are  wont  to  pursue,  but  that  he  has  also  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  so-called  principles  of  Nihilists,  as  far  as  those  have  been 
formulated  and  can  be  understood.  Probably  most  English 
readers  will  obtain  from  this  book  a  better  notion  of  the  real 
designs  of  these  revolutionaries — of  the  state  of  society  out  of 
which  they  have  arisen,  of  the  strange  conditions  which  have  made 
these  secret  societies  possible — than  by  reading  many  of  the  graver 
essays  and  treatises  which  have  been  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  subject.  We  should  add  that,  as  a  novel,  the  book  is  highly 
effective  ;  the  story  is  interesting,  exciting,  one  might  say  "  sen- 
sational " ;  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  pure  and  harmless. 

The  following  conversation  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  working  Nihilist  principles,  and  of  the  almost  necessary  differ- 
ences of  opinion  existing  among  their  advocates.  The  speakers 
are  Sergius,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  hero  of  the  story — certainly  the 
most  remarkable  figure  in  it — and  Pavlovna,  the"  female  Nihilist," 
who,  if  not  the  heroine,  ought  to  be  : — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sergius,  "listen  to  me.  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
folly  that  is  ascribed  to  us,  not  without  reason,  for  the  Nihilist  minority  is 
corrupted  by  the  most  pernicious  errors.  I  am  ashamed  that  we  who 
propose  to  destroy  everything  can  or  will  not  put  something  in  its  place. 
1  propose  beginning  from  to-day  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
Revolution." 
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"  And  how  ?  " 

"  By  no  longer  initiating  members  on  their  own  mere  request,  and  solely 
because  they  are  poor,  out  of  caste,  or  disinherited  in  some  way  ;  .  .  .  . 
by  knowing  distinctly  what  it  is  we  wish  to  overthrow." 

"  Why,  to  my  mind,  everything." 

"No,  not  everything.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we  do  not  understand 
each  other.  I  think  that  to  wish  the  overthrow  of  everything  is  madness, 
pure  insanity.  We  should  find  ourselves  on  the  morrow  face  to  face  with 
the  desert,  like  the  Caribs  or  the  cannibals.  All  that  would  never  suit  me 
— suit  us,"  said  Sergius,  correcting  himself. 

"  At  any  rate,  we  will  see  to  that ;  go  on." 

"  Next,  must  we  not  know  what  we  are  to  build  on  the  ruins  which  we 
shall  have  directly  or  indirectly  caused  ?  " 

_  "  We  will  discuss  all  this  at  leisure,"  said  Pavlovna,  after  some  reflec- 
tion. "  At  present  let  me  give  you  my  sincere  advice.  1' ou  are  on  an  evil 
path,  you  are  softening  ;  you  are  no  longer  a  revolutionist.  In  acting  as 
you  propose  to  do  you  will  lose  all  prestige;  all  coniidence  will  be  with- 
drawn from  you." — Pp.  175,  176. 

_And  so  it  actually  fell  out ;  reason  and  true  philanthrophy  were 
alike  unheeded  by  the  band  of  desperate  men  amd  women  whom 
Sergius  was  for  a  season  able  to  control,  but  who  at  last  broke 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  prudence  which  be  imposed  upon 
them.  The  true  tendencies  of  the  movement  (we  can  hardly 
say  the  principles  of  the  party)  are  enunciated  in  the  following 
utterances  of  the  rival  leader  Riboffski,  who  succeeded  in  ousting 
Sergius  from  his  position  of  control : — 

The  Nihilists  may  and  ought  to  aspire  to  office,  dignity,  and  honour. 
They  shall  mutually  help  each  other  with  all  their  might.  They  shall  de- 
nounce false  brethren  and  the  suspected.  They  shall  employ  every  means 
to  assist  the  Revolution,  which  consists  in  the  most  utter  and  radical  de- 
struction of  the  existing  order  of  Society.  No  more  monarchy.  No  more 
recognized  religions.  No  more  property  ;  the  land  belongs  to  all ;  the  soil 
is  like  the  air,  everyone  has  a  right  to  sustenance.  No  more  administration. 
No  more  armies.  Kings,  soldiers,  priests,  judges,  the  possessors  of  privileges 
and  of  wealth  are  our  enemies  ;  at  these  we  must  direct  our  blows. 
Sentence  of  death  is  passed  on  every  official  of  the  empire  who  shall  show 
himself  directly  or  indirectly  hostile  to  our  plans. — P.  222. 

We  have  marked  by  italics  the  portions  of  this  programme 
which  are  the  most  outrageous  and  incredible.  Yet  they  repre- 
sent accurately  enough  the  theories  and  designs  of  Nihilists.  The 
object  of  the  movement  is  simply  destruction,  and  not  reconstruc- 
tion in  any  form  or  shape.  Communism,  in  its  worst  forms,  is 
innocuous  and  respectable  compared  with  Nihilism.  Wild  and 
insane  as  the  words  of  Riboffski  may  sound,  they  represent  exactly 
the  sentiments  of  the  accredited  leaders  of  the  movement.  It  is,  if 
anything,  a  system  of  mere  Individualism — quite  impracticable  and 
impossible  indeed ;  yet,  so  far  as  it  is  developed,  aiming  at  nothing 
beyond  this. 

Such  theories  involve,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  absolute 
self-surrender  and  devotion  of  the  members  of  the  secret  societies 
which  are  formed  to  give  effect  to  them.  Bound  together  by 
vows  which  are  made  binding,  not  by  the  faith  of  those  who 
impose  or  of  those  who  accept  them,  for  Nihilism  is  based 
on  Atheism,  but  by  the  certainty  that  their  violation  will 
be  punished  by  death,  they  belong  body  and  soul  to  the  cause 
which  they  have  espoused,  and  must  sacrifice  everything  to  it. 
Of  the  three  or  four  leading  characters  in  the  story,  we  have 
seen  two,  and  these  have  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
what  they  regard  as  their  mission.  Pavlovna  is  one  of  those 
fanatics  with  "  a  fixed  idea,"  who  never  dream  of  turning  to  the 
left  hand  or  to  the  right,  except  at  the  bidding  of  the  theories  by 
which  they  are  possessed.  Sergius  is  a  lofty  idealist,  imbued  with 
the  purest  and  most  ardent  philanthropy,  who  has  become  iden- 
tilied  with  the  movement  as  the  only  means  of  lifting  off  from  his 
countrymen  the  load  of  misery  under  which  they  are  crushed. 
Another,  who  is  intimately  associated  with  these  two,  is  of  quite  a 
different  type.  This  is  Vladimir,  who,  if  he  had  nobility  for  it, 
should  be  the  hero  of  the  story.  He  is  a  mere  handsome  volup- 
tuary, who  has  joined  the  movement  in  a  spirit  of  adventure,  reck- 
less because  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  caring  supremely,  not  for 
humanity  or  Russia,  but  for  himself,  ready  to  take  the  oaths 
imposed  by  his  associates,  although  well  knowing  all  the  conse- 
quences, equally  ready  to  forget  them  when  his  indolence  or  love 
of  pleasure  interferes,  leady  to  break  them  when  his  interests  are 
imperilled,  having  perhaps  the  one  virtue  of  courage,  which 
makes  him  despise  dangers  which  he  must  know  to  be  real. 

The  Nihilists  lack  the  sinews  of  war,  and  it  is  Pavlovna  who, 
with  her  inan's  intellect  and  her  woman's  cunning,  has  hit  upon  a 
device  to  supply  them.  She  is  a  governess,  and  has  taught  the 
Countess  Stasia,  a  young  and  beautiful  Russian  whose  uncle  dies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  leaving  her  possessed  of  immense 
wealth.  She  confides  to  her  two  friends,  Sergius  and  Vladimir, 
her  intention  of  plotting  for  the  marriage  of  the  Countess  with  a 
Nihilist.  The  young  girl  has  few  friends,  and  trusts  her  former 
governess,  who  undertakes  to  pave  the  way  for  the  union  which 
she  contemplates,  in  order  to  obtain  control  of  the  property  of  the 
Countess  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions.  It  is  Vladimir 
whom  she  selects  as  future  husband  for  the  Countess,  on  account 
of  his  personal  attractions  aud  engaging  manners.  She  opens  her 
plans  to  her  two  friends:  — 

"  You  know,"  she  says,  "  that  I  still  visit  her,  that  she  is  well-disposed 
towards  me,  that  she  has  often  helped  me  ;  in  short,  that  she  is  very  kind." 

"  As  kind  as  beautiful,"  chimed  in  Sergius. 

"  Indeed !  You  know  her,  then  ?  Yes,  good  and  beautiful.  To-day  sha 
inherits  I  don't  know  how  many  million  roubles." 

"  That  is  not  her  fault,"  said  Sergius.  "This  inheritance,  resulting  from 
the  state  of  society,  can  in  no  way  be  made  a  reproach  against  her!  " 

"  Who  wants  to  reproach  her  '<  What  I  am  thinking  is  how  we  can  ex- 
ploit this  inheritance  for  ourselves ;  how  to  make  it  come  into  our  hands 
and  benefit  the  cause.  And,  if  you  attend  to  me,  if  you  have  the  heart  and 
thews  of  men,  if  you  have  blood  in  your  veins,  this  enterprise,  difficult  as 
you  may  think  it,  will  be  accomplished  in  a  moment," 
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■  Pavlovna,  wo  are  all  attention  j  wo  never  knew  you  moro  interesting ! ' 
sniil  Vladimir. 

Anil  in  his  heart  tho  young  man  was  thinking  of  thoso  fabulous  .sums 
which  represent  so  much  pleasure,  which  a  whim  of  fortune  had  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  a  woman  who  could  not  manage,  utilize,  or  understand  them. 
Ah  !  had  fate  only  made  him  rich,  instead  of  easting  him  almost  naked  on 
tho  parched  soil  of  fro/en  Russia,  ho  would  have  known  how  to  enjoy  him- 
self and  make  an  effect. 

Sergius  had  other  thoughts i  in  his  hands  such  a  fortune  might  have 
served  to  console,  tho  exile,  to  raise  the  victim  of  tyranny  and  despotism, 
to  aid  the  rapid  spread  of  Socialism,  to  foment,  revolution,  to  overturn  tho 
pyramid  and  set  it  on  its  hase ;  for  nowadays,  in  his  eyes.it  was  on  its 
apex;  and  the  injustice,  the  contradiction,  the  fallacies  of  his  timo  and 
country  were  ever  pressing  on  his  throat  uud  well  nigh  strangled  him. 

Gradually  Pavlovna  unfolds  her  idea  of  gaining-  possession  of  the 
■wealth  of  tho  countess  ;  and  sho  induces  hor  two  friends  to  sweat 
that  they  will  do  her  bidding,  and  assist  her  in  carrying  out  her 
plans.  She  points  out  to  them  that  it  is  only  by  the  extinction  of 
individuality  that  they  can  reach  their  ends.  Sho  is  herself 
making  great  sacrifices,  for  she  loves  the  man  whom  she  has 
destiued  to  be  the  husband  of  Stasia.  To  each  of  the  friends  she 
gives  his  own  work.  Sergius,  "  what  the  world  calls  a  true  and 
noble  man,''  has  not,  she  thinks,  "  enough  exterior  gifts  to  carry 
Stasia's  heart."  Therefore,  it  is  his  part  to  convert  her  to 
Nihilism,  to  bo  tho  steward  of  her  fortune.  Vladimir  is  handsome. 
"  Tho  sight  of  thee,"  she  says,  in  her  excitement  using  the  second 
person  singular,  "  makes  women's  hearts  bound.  Thou  art  the 
man  who  shall  marry  Stasia." 

Here  is  the  plot  which  Pavlovna  now  sets  herself  to  carry  out. 
One  great  auxiliary  she  found  in  the  loneliness  of  the  Countess. 
Open  to  all  human  sympathies,  she  had  few  objects  for  her  affec- 
tions to  rest  upon.  Her  uncle's  friends  had  not  been  her  friends ; 
the  few  that  she  had  were  not  congenial ;  besides  her  time  of 
mourning  secluded  her  from  society. 

"  I  am  alone,"  thought  Stasia,  "and  in  spite  of  my  great  possessions,  in 
spite  of  the  rank  that  will  be  mine  if  I  please  to  take  it,  at  the  Court,  iu 
spite  of  the  high  position  that  my  fortune  gives  me,  I  am  isolated.  There 
is  really  no  one  to  love,  to  understand,  or  to  protect  me.  I  cannot  bear  the 
world  and  its  festivities  ;  I  do  not  enjoy  them,  I  cannot  shine  among  them. 
On  this  side  then,  without  a  greater  effort  than  I  feel  capable  of  making, 
there  is  nothing  to  hope.  Shall  I  receive  visitors  at  home  ?  Whom  am 
I  to  receive  ?  My  friends  !  they  are  very  unstable  and  indifferent ;  pos- 
sibly good-natured,  certainly  careless.  The  Count  had  no  friends  that  I 
liked." 

From  one  thought  and  reflection  to  another  the  Countess  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  which,  though  she  did  not  express  or  formulate  to  herself,  was 
none  the  less  logical.    "  I  need  to  love." — (P.  113.) 

It  was  to  this  state  of  mind  that  Pavlovna  addressed  herself,  and 
she  found  her  task  more  easy  than  she  had  anticipated.  Happily 
for  the  success  of  her  schemes,  there  was  no  serious  rival  in  the 
way.  Suitors  of  any  delicacy  of  feeling  would  not  obtrude  them- 
selves on  the  Countess  in  her  time  of  mourning ;  those  who  did 
present  themselves  as  aspiring  to  her  hand  only  formed  a  foil  to 
Vladimir.  Sergius,  while  trembling  for  the  future  happiness  of  the 
charming  Countess  if  she  became  the  wife  of  his  associate,  was 
bound  by  his  oath,  and  by  his  devotion  to  the  Kevolution,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  scheme.  It  succeeded  only  too  completely. 
The  fanaticism  of  Pavlovna,  which  made  her  so  keen  to  discern 
the  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  the  movement,  blinded  her 
to  the  true  character  of  the  two  persons  whose  destinies  she  had 
united.  Fascinated  herself  by  the  physical  attractions  of 
Vladimir,  as  intellectual  women  often  are  fascinated  by  men  who 
Lave  hardly  anything  in  common  with  themselves,  she  could  not 
see  how  little  this  essentially  unrefined,  shallow,  selfish,  pleasure- 
loving  nature  could  satisfy  the  pure,  deep,  tender  nature  of  her 
friend — how  little  either  a  woman  like  Stasia  could  rill  and  hold 
the  heart  of  a  man  like  Vladimir.  As  far  as  the  Countess  was 
concerned,  she  was  at  least  faithful  to  her  husband.  As  for 
Vladimir,  he  lived  and  acted  according  to  his  kind. 

If  the  scheme  had  little  success  in  bringing  happiness  to  the 
parties  most  deeply  interested,  it  brought  little  more  advantage  to 
the  Nihilists,  and  ultimately  it  became  the  mean3  of  inflicting 
upon  them  the  most  serious  and  permanent  injuries.  Every  needy 
Nihilist  thought  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  purse  which  Vladimir 
could  now  command.  It  was  his  simple  right.  Vladimir  had 
married  for  110  other  reason  than  this.  Besides  he  belonged,  with 
all  he  had,  to  the  great  movement  and  to  every  member  of  the 
Society  which  was  formed  to  promote  it.  Vladimir  became  dis- 
satisfied, sullen,  obstinate.  These  Nihilists  were  a  simple  nuisance, 
the  organization  a  mistake.  At  the  same  time,  Sergius  and  his 
old  confederates  were  drifting  more  and  more  apart,  Pavlovna 
holding  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  as  her  impulses  inclined 
her.  finally  Vladimir,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  two 
friends,  who  reminded  him  of  his  oath,  and  pointed  out  his  danger, 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  violation  of  his  oath,  shook' off 
the  Society  and  bid  them  defiance. 

It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  we  should  leave  the  reader  to  seek  for 
the  continuation  of  the  story  in  the  book  itself.  The  whole  story 
is  easy  and  entertaining  reading  ;  the  situations,  if  startling,  are 
not  unnatural.  Human  nature  in  Russia,  in  Nihilism,  even  in 
Nihilist  novels,  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  elsewhere.  But, 
apart  from  the  interest  of  tho  story,  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  learnt 
from  this  volume  respecting  the  difficulties  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  reformers,  no  less  the  most  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  than  the  most  irrational  and  fanatical.  If 
ever  the  world  was  "  out  of  joint,"  it  must  seem  so  to  Russian 
patriots.  As  to  the  best  way  of  remedying  the  dislocation,  that  is 
a  question  which  it  requires  some  boldness  to  answer.  Nihilist 


conspiracies  and  murders,  Nihilist  seizures  and  trials,  tho  confound- 
ing of  tho  innocent  and  tho  guilty,  tho  condemnation  of  ideas  and 
supposed  tendencies  equally  with  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  these  aro 
the  things  which  wo  can  read  in  t  his  volume, as  wo  can  read,  or  at 
least  hear,  of  their  happening  in  Russia  every  day. 

We  fancy  that  tho  writer  is  not  frco  from  that  inaccuracy  in 
describing  Russian  society  which  his  countrymen  so  often  betray, 
to  our  own  groat  amusement,  when  they  describe  Knglish  society. 
Tito  account,  for  instance,  which  ho  gives  of  a  Nihilist  marriage  is 
very  different  from  the  description  of  the  same  thing  which  we 
find  in  documents  of  greater  authority.  But  theso  are  small 
matters.  The  general  representations  of  Russian  society  are  only 
too  near  the  truth  ;  and  tho  theories,  designs,  and  methods  of  tho 
Nihilists  are  set  forth  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  atmosphere  of 
tho  book  is  thoroughly  Russian ;  tho  colouring,  if  wo  may  thus 
distinguish,  is  French ;  and  the  translation  reads,  as  far  as  a 
translation  from  a  French  book  with  a  Russian  subject  can  read, 
like  an  original  English  work. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES  OUTRAM.* 

JAMES  OUTRAM  never  worked  out  the  transformation  of  an 
Indian  province  from  misrule  and  anarchy  to  order,  nor  is  his 
name  familiar  to  some  millions  of  Hindu  cultivators,  like  those 
of  Munro  and  Thomason  as  the  founder  of  a  "  Revenue  Settle- 
ment." He  never,  except  on  one  occasion,  commanded  a  large 
army  in  the  field,  or  retrieved  a  great  disaster,  or  ended  success- 
fully a  campaign  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Indian  Empire  hung. 
But  it  would  bo  difficult,  out  of  the  range  of  Anglo-Indian 
worthies,  to  select  a  character  which  conveys  more  instruction  to 
the  rising  generation  of  officials,  and  seems  to  connect  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  what  we  are  accustomed  loosely  to  call  the 
age  of  chivalry.  The  family  of  Outrani  was  old  and  respectable, 
and  at  one  time  wealthy,  while  it  seemed  as  if  young  Outrarn 
would  inherit  a  competence.  The  death  of  his  father  in  middle 
life,  his  money  sunk  in  works  not  then  remunerative,  left  the 
care  of  five  children  to  his  widow,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  lady 
of  much  spirit,  energy,  and  acuteness.  Her  son  was  evidently 
endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  his  mother's  qualities;  was 
known  as  a  bold,  fearless,  and  active  boy ;  and  early  exhibited 
signs  of  ingenuity  and  talent.  A  doubt  as  to  his  proper  profession 
was  soon  settled  by  the  offer  of  a  direct  Indian  cadetship,  which 
he  preferred  to  a  nomination  to  Addiscombe  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  found  himself  appointed  to  the  4th  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  in  the  sixth — not  the  ninth  year  as  the  biographer  has 
it,  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  who  had 
just  deposed  the  Peshwa,  put  down  the  Pindarries,  and  broken 
up  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  During  an  adventurous  service 
of  more  than  forty  years,  Outrani  took  a  part  in  many  histori- 
cal events  occurring  between  the  rule  of  Lord  Hastings  and 
that  of  Lord  Canning,  from  which  we  need  only  except  the 
Gwalior  campaign,  the  Sikh  wars,  and  the  operations  in 
Burmah  in  1824  and  again  in  1S52.  But  his  experiences 
were  strikingly  diversified -,  he  commanded  the  approval  of  three 
Viceroys  besides  the  Governors  of  his  own  Presidency ;  he  was 
brought  repeatedly  into  contact  with  wild  tribes,  astute  native 
potentates,  and  mutineers  flushed  with  partial  successes ;  and 
though  belonging  to  the  Western  Presidency  of  India,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  his  memory  is  as  much  cherished  and 
honoured  in  Agra  and  Bengal,  as  if  he  had  begun  his  service- 
in  the  cantonment  of  Dum-Dum  and  had  ended  it  before  the  walls 
of  Delhi. 

Other  Anglo-Indians  have  risen  to  eminenceby  resolutelyadhering 
to  one  or  perhaps  two  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  name 
of  Outram  is  repeatedly  turning  up  for  thirty  years  where  we  least 
expect  it,  and  at  any  interval  between  the  first  Burmese  war  and  the 
Sepoy  rebellion.  While  other  officers  were  vainly  struggling  to- 
pass  the  languages  and  be  selected  for  civil  employ,  Lieutenant 
Outram  who  never  was  much  of  a  linguist  and  knew  no  Persian, 
had  succeeded  in  taming  and  civilizing  a  whole  tribe  of  Bheels. 
These  aboriginal  savages  to  the  number  of  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand when  driven  out  of  Meywar  by  the  Rajpoots,  had  settled  in 
the  wild  and  jungly  district  of  Khandeish.  Something  had  been 
ell'ected  by  our  predecessors,  the  Mahometans,  to  reclaim  these 
savages  in  the  plains.  In  the  mountains  and  passes  the  Bheels  had 
proved  unapproachable  and  intractable.  Their  occupations  were 
plunder,  robbery,  and  murder,  varied  by  hunting.  Sternness  and 
severity  had  been  tried  in  vain.  It  was  reserved  for  Outram  to 
win  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  this  strange  race  by  a  mix- 
ture of  daring  and  kindness  to  which  the  author  of  the  biography 
has  not  done  more  than  justice.  At  one  time  Outram  surprised 
and  dispersed  a  band  bent  on  a  desperate  outrage.  At  another  he 
trusted  himself  almost  alone  in  the  hands  of  their  leading  men.  Now 
he  gained  his  object  by  copious  libations  of  brandy ;  and  now  by  kill- 
ing half  a  dozen  tigers  on  foot,  and  getting  once  or  twice  clawed 
in  the  process.  In  the  end,  like  Cleveland  with  the  Bhaugulpore 
Paharries,  he  formed  a  corps  of  Bheels,  put  down  lawlessness,  and 
actually  persuaded  a  regiment  of  the  regular  army  to  receive  these 
Mlcchhas,  or  outcasts,  as  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  No  more  con- 
spicuous triumph  has  ever  signalized  the  Anglo-Indian  adminis- 
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trator  dealing  -with  Coles,  Gonds,  and  other  non- Aryan  tribes  ;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  recent  officials  have  found  these 
Bheels  worshipping  a  little  image  in  which  their  imagination 
had  detected  a  resemblance  to  the  features  of  "  Outram  Sahib.' 
From  big  game,  wooded  defiles,  and  reclaimed  savages,  there 
was  a  sharp  transition  to  political  employ.  In  1835  Outram 
was  deputed  to  the  little  Principality  of  Mahikanta,  of 
which  the  affairs  were  complicated  by  its  connexion  with  the 
Gaikwar  of  Baroda  and  the  Raja  of  Edur.  Here  he  compiled 
•a  report  which,  like  many  other  Indian  productions,  was 
not  a  model  of  brevity  but  produced  lasting  results.  Shortly 
after  this  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Anderson,  and,  in  1838,  he 
was  appointed  A.D.C.  on  the  staff  of  Sir  John  Keane,  then  in 
command  of  the  troops  ordered  to  Afghanistan.  It  is  only  one  of 
the  remarkable  episodes  in  his  life  that,  in  spite  of  a  fractured 
pelvis,  he  entered  Oandahar,  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Ghazni, 
crossed  the  Shutargardan  Pass,  went  as  far  as  Bamian  in  vain 
pursuit  of  Dost  Mohammed,  saw  Kabul,  had  a  successful  encounter 
with  the  Ghilzais,  returned  to  Quetta,  and  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  the  capital  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat.  The  remarks  of 
Outram  on  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Afghans 
are  pregnant  with  meaning  and  were  never  more  worthy  of  close 
attention  than  at  this  present  eventful  crisis. 

In  1842  Outram  was  appointed  Political  Agent  in  Upper 
Scinde;  and  he  thus  gained  experience  of  the  intense  discomfort 
of  the  Scinde  climate,  its  fiery  heat  and  its  plague  of  boils,  as  well 
as  of  the  equally  hot  temper  of  the  two  Napiers.  His  famous  con- 
troversy with  these  pugnacious  brothers  might  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  sentences.  Outram  maintained  that  the  Amirs  of  Scinde  had 
really  no  warlike  intentions;  that  they  only  required  tact  and 
management ;  that  Mir  Ali  Morad  had  propagated  false  reports  to 
the  discredit  of  the  other  chiefs ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  patriarchal  rule  of  four  Amirs  at  Hyderabad 
and  a  similar  number  at  Khairpore.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  determined  to  compel  the  Amirs  to  sign  a  revised 
treaty,  would  hear  of  no  delay,  and  would  brook  no  opposition  ; 
and,  as  is  now  generally  conceded,  drove  the  unlucky  Amirs  into 
acts  of  defiance,  which  began  with  the  attack  on  the  Residency 
defended  gallantly  by  Outram,  and  ended  with  the  battle  of  Meanee 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Province.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
Fortune  that  the  well-known  title  of  the  "  Bayard  of  India  :'  should 
have  been  conferred  at  a  public  dinner  on  Outram  by  the  very 
soldier  whose  brother  afterwards  employed  all  the  resources  of  a 
clever  pen  to  demolish  his  character.  With  pleasure  we  turn  to 
Outram's  remark  in  after  years  before  the  walls  of  Lucknow  when 
he  saw  the  well-known  handwriting  of  the  deceased  conqueror  of 
Scinde — "  Ah  !  poor  Charley,  he  could  appreciate  a  good  soldier." 
After  an  active  service  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Outram 
took  a  short  leave  to  England.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  Nimar — a  post  much  below  his  deserts — and  then  on 
the  outbreak  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  in  1845  he  was 
sent  to  Sattara  as  Resident.  From  this  place  he  was  transferred 
by  Sir  George  Clerk  to  a  similar  but  more  important  situation 
at  Baroda.  And  here  began  his  celebrated  campaign  against 
Khutput,  which  convulsed  the  whole  community,  somewhat 
damaged  the  Government  of  Lord  Falkland,  gave  birth  to  a  huge 
Blue-book,  and  led  to  the  removal  of  Outram  from  his  post.  We 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  Outram  damaged  a  first-rate 
cause  by  intemperate  and  injudicious  handling.  Of  the  existence 
of  Khutput — that  is,  bribery,  of  the  belief  of  the  natives  in  its  effi- 
cacy, and  of  the  stain  it  cast  on  the  honour  of  our  administration, 
there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  there  is  of  Outram's  purity 
of  motive  and  honest  determination  to  expose  venality.  So,  at 
least,  thought  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  public,  and  Lord  Dal- 
housie.  A  man  of  Outram's  splendid  qualities  and  noble  character 
is  never  very  long  under  a  cloud.  He  was  well  received  at  home ; 
he  narrowly  missed  employment  under  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
at  Constantinople ;  and  when  he  returned  to  India  at  the  close  of 
1853  he  was  sent  back  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to  the  very  post  from 
which  he  had  been  removed  by  the  Bombay  Government.  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid  does  not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
Lord  Dalhousie,  with  his  characteristic  decision  and  saga- 
city, effectually  exorcised  the  demon  of  Khutput  by  bringing 
Baroda  and  its  affairs  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of 
the  Foreign  Office  at  Calcutta.  And,  thenceforth,  Mahratta 
rascality  never  got  as  far  as  Bengal.  Political  justice  being  satis- 
fied by  Outram's  triumphant  return  to  the  capital  of  the  Gaikwar, 
he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Aden  as  Political  Resident 
and  Commandant.  Work  and  excitement  had,  however,  told  on 
his  constitution,  and,  after  his  acceptance  of  the  Residency  of 
Lucknow,  he  had  just  energy  enough  left  to  furnish  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  smooth  over  the 
difficulties  of  annexation  as  far  as  this  could  be  done  by  a  man  who 
could  unite  implicit  obedience  to  his  own  Government  with  genuine 
consideration  for  a  dethroned  king.  Driven  home  to  England  in 
the  height  of  the  hot  season  of  1856,  he  had  begun  to  recruit  his 
health  when  he  was  summoned  to  take  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Persia.  The  results  of  this  brief  campaign  were  our  victories 
at  Khushab  and  Mohamra,  the  renouncement  of  any  claim  to  Herat 
on  the  part  of  Persia,  and  the  timely  return  of  our  forces,  including 
the  78th  Highlanders,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
It  raises  our  estimation  of  Outram's  foresight  that  when  all  was 
peaceful  in  India  in  May  1856,  he  had  expressly  brought  to  Lord 
Canning's  notice  the  defenceless  state  of  the  fort  at  Allahabad,  and 
had  vainly  urged  its  occupation  by  the  wing  of  an  English  regiment. 
The  prominent  part  played  by  Outram  in  the  advance  to  Lucknow, 


his  self-effacement  and  relinquishment  of  the  chief  command  to 
Havelock  his  splendid  defence  of  the  Alum  Bagh  after  the  first 
relief  ot  the  garrison  and  before  the  final  capture,  are  all  subjects 
which,  if  widely  known,  deserve  to  be  studied  in  General  Goldsmid'a 
narrative.  The  substantia]  reward  of  such  services  was  a  seat  in 
tne  bupreme  Council  as  military  member,  where,  with  his  unfail- 
ing energy,  Outram  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  reading  and 
writing  long  minutes  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  Royal  and  fndian 
armies,  the  amnesty  to  the  rebels,  the  military  defence  of  Bengal, 
the  comfort  of  the  soldier  in  the  heat  and  confinement  of  barracks 
rewards  and  honours  to  native  chiefs,  and  railways  and  police. 
But  the  end  was  near  at  hand.  In  July  i860  this  soldier-states- 
man, who  had  tamed  wild  tribes,  had  faced  hordes  of  mutineers, 
had  commanded  an  army  in  the  field  with  success,  had  waged  war 
with  low  official  rascality,  and  had  courageously  reproved  inertness 
m  high  places,  left  India  never  to  return  to  it.  In  less  than  three 
years,  borne  down  by  toil  and  climate,  he  was  laid  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where,  as  Macaulay  has  told  us,  lie  buried  the 
enmities  of  some  twenty  generations. 

Readers  of  these  volumes  and  the  Anglo-Indians  who  witnessed 
Outram's  career  in  India,  will  hardly  fail  to  note  two  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  his  character.  He  was  utterly  fearless  of  responsibility, 
and  he  was  utterly  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  self  when  others 
were  concerned.  To  ask  for  special  instructions  when  real  work 
had  to  be  done,  to  wait  on  the  chapter  of  events  in  order  that  some 
lucky  chance  might  resolve  perplexities,  was  no  part  of  his  creed. 
In  1824  when  only  a  subaltern,  he  was  sent  in  command  of  two 
hundred  men  to  put  down  an  emeute  in  Khandeish.  The  insur- 
gents had  got  into  a  fort,  which  Outram  saw  might  easily  be 
carried  by  a  coup-de-main.  To  take  this  fort  was  no  part  of  the 
lieutenant's  orders ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  dashed  in 
with  his  party  after  nightfall,  dispersed  the  garrison,  and  put 
down  the  insurrection.  Not  many  years  after  this,  on  an  appeal 
from  the  Gaikwar,  he  consented  to  combine  with  the  native  forces 
of  that  ruler  in  order  to  crush  a  rebel  chief.  This  was  done  with- 
out the  smallest  reference  to  the  Government,  and  after  he  had 
just  been  censured  for  issuing  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  against 
a  certain  Suraj  Mull.  During  the  campaign  in  Afghanistan  of 
1838-40,  Outram  actually  took  on  himself  to  suspend  a  Govern- 
ment order  remanding  to  regimental  duty  a  trusted  subordinate, 
because  the  said  order  seemed  unfair.  In  dealing  with  Khutput, 
as  already  noticed,  he  employed  strong  epithets  when  a  more 
temperate  style  of  argument  might  have  served  his  purpose  equally 
well.  But  in  those  times  action  was  not  inliuenced  by  special  corre- 
spondents or  suddenly  checked  by  obtrusive  telegrams,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  Outram's  fine  and  generous  nature  ensured 
him  friends  at  headquarters,  who  either  did  him  justice  or  con- 
trived to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  departmental  pen.  Yet,if  Outram 
was  high-spirited,  needlessly  sensitive,  impatient  of  control,  and  fear- 
less in  controversy,  he  could  show  the  greatest  tenderness  towards 
equals  and  subordinates.  Possibly,  in  the  twenty-first  century  of  our 
era,  when  there  will  be  no  certainty  about  any  one  thing,  writers 
will  be  ready  to  prove  on  the  most  correct  principles  of  critical 
interpretation,  that  Outram  never  waived  his  right  to  command  or 
tendered  his  services  to  Havelock  as  a  volunteer.  But  with  con- 
temporaries this,  the  most  famous,  is  only  one  of  half-a-dozen 
similar  waivers.  He  was  willing  to  give  up  his  right  to  command 
troops  against  some  insurgents  in  the  Mahi-Kanta,  because  he  was 
junior  to  some  one  who  expected  the  post.  He  never  touched  a 
farthing  of  the  Scinde  prize-money  amounting  to  some  3,000?., 
except  to  hand  it  over  to  charitable  institutions  such  as  Dr.  Duff's 
schools ;  and  he  refused  to  draw  his  full  pay  as  Commissioner  in 
Scinde,  contenting  himself  with  his  regimental  pay  and  allow- 
ances. When  his  friend  Colonel  Ovans  was  captured  by  a  tribe 
called  the  Gadhkaris,  Outram  actually  offered  to  take  his  place  ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  allow  an  old  friend  and  contemporary, 
General  Stalker,  to  have  the  entire  credit  of  reducing  the  town  of 
Bushire — which,  by  the  way,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  under  the  new 
orthography,  will  persist  in  calling  Bushahr.  All  this  was  not  done 
to  catch  public  applause.  It  was  the  genuine,  unaffected  out- 
pouring of  a  man  who  was  ready  to  put  his  own  name  second  and 
even  third  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  employment. 

If  we  were  asked  to  select  a  performance  which  viewed  as  a 
benefit  to  the  State  or  as  an  instance  of  individual  capacity,  is 
most  striking,  we  should  point  to  the  defence  of  the  Alum  Bagh. 
Let  us  just  recall  the  circumstances.  Havelock  and  Outram,  who 
had  relieved  the  heroic  garrison  of  Lucknow,  found  themselves 
undergoing  a  second  siege,  though  with  a  little  more  space  to 
move  about,  and  under  less  unfavourable  circumstances.  When 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  came  to  the  rescue  in  November  1857, 
the  propriety  of  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  the  city 
and  the  province  was  very  much  discussed.  We  remember 
hearing  at  the  time  from  a  gentleman  in  very  high  position, 
what  is  confirmed  in  this  biography,  that  Outram  stated  his 
ability  to  keep  the  command  of  the  capital  by  the  aid  of  a 
moveable  division,  and  also  that  he  urged  the  capture  of  the 
Kaisar  Bagh.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  wished  to  withdraw  all  forces 
with  the  exception  of  those  sufficient  to  "  hold  the  city  in  check." 
Of  the  Commander-in-chief's  capacity  for  massing  large  bodies  of 
troops  and  directing  various  strategic  operations  towards  one  dis- 
tinct end,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  But  we  have  a  clear  re- 
collection that  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  our  forces  after  the 
second  relief  of  Lucknow  was  considered  impolitic ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  added  to  the  trials  of  Lord  Canning.  It,  however, 
gave  Outram  an  opportunity  of  which  he  fully  availed  himself. 
The  Alum  Bagh  is  an  enclosure  just  outside  the  city,  on  the  hi  oh 
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road  to  Oawnpore.  Outram  fortified  and  held  it  from  tho  end  of 
November  to  tho  lirst  week  in  March  with  less  than  .f.ooo  men  ol 
nil  arms,  against  organised  and  mutinous  troops  ol'  our  own  drilling 
amounting  to  120,000  with  more  than  130  nuns.  This  horde  was 
swollen  by  nil  the  scum  of  tho  city.  Tho  only  point  in  Outran  B 
ffcTOur  "Was  the  splendid  cold  season  of  Upper  India.  For  more 
than  three  months  tho  attention  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community 
was  os  much  fixed  on  tho  Alum  Bagh  as  on  any  other  Province 
in  which  tho  work  of  retribution  was  going  on.  Again  and  again 
did  the  troops  of  the  Maulavi  and  the  Queen  mother,  reinforced 
by  the  Gwalior  contingent,  dash  themselves  in  vain  against  the 
frail  British  lines.  Outram,  with  his  inevitable  cigar  in  his  month, 
tk  kindly  word  for  tho  sick,  and  an  eye  for  the  comfort  and  the 
recreations  of  his  men,  was  always  on" the  alert.  Ilh  communica- 
tions with  Cawnpore  were  rarely  if  over  intercepted,  his  intelli- 
gence was  never  at  fault,  his  losses  were  trilling,  and  the  influence 
exercised  by  him  in  his  isolation  over  the  whole  campaign  was 
simply  incalculable. 

We  have  hardly  room  left  for  further  details.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  B 
pases  are  not  wanting  in  anecdotes  which  relieve  the  dryness  ol 
tiresome  ollicial  disputes.  In  early  days,  with  the  long  hunting 
spears  peculiar  to  Bombay  and  Madras,  Outram  was  foremost  111  the 
pursuit  of  the  wild  boar";  and  we  rather  wonder  that  he  did  not 
gain  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  Lance  Outram,  from  one  of  the 
minor  characters  in  one  of  Sir  Walter's  novels.  We  cau  fully 
understand  the  admiration  of  the  Bheels  for  a  soldier  who  had 
been  at  the  death  of  191  tigers,  besides  panthers,  buffaloes,  and 
hears,  and  from  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  take  "  a  first  spear 
over  a  country  far  more  difficult  than  the  level  plains  and  churs 
•of  Bengal.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  not  some  error  in  p.  iii.  vol.  1,  where  Outram  is  described 
as  galloping  up  "  with  an  enormous  tiger  strapped  to  his  saddle- 
bow." Those  animals  are  when  slain  generally  packed  on 
elephants  or  brought  to  camp  on  bamboo  poles  by  coolies.  All 
horses  have  a  notable  antipathy  to  the  odour  of  a  tiger  dead  or 
.dive,  and  the  weight  aloce  would  be  too  much  for  an  ordinary 
horse  if  the  animal  could  be  coaxed  to  carry  it.  That  Outram 
never  condescended  to  shoot  small  game  or  to  use  anything 
except  ball,  is  a  characteristic  which  will  find  few  imitators.  To 
the  "all-round''  Anglo-Indian  sportsman  a  mixed  bag  picked  up  in 
the  marsh,  tank,  and  jungle  is  a  peculiar  gratification,  and 
ivhandeish  used  to  give  splendid  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  sport. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  .about  the  compilation  of 
this  biography.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid's  experience  as  a  public  servant 
in  India,  Belochistan,  and  Persia  is  a  guarantee  for  his  accuracy 
in  phraseology,  dates,  names,  and  facts.  He  has  taken  much  pains 
ti  1  analyse  public  documents,  to  explore  private  memoranda,  and 
to  obtain  information  from  Outram's  family  and  friends.  We 
cannot  go  with  him  in  his  new  way  of  spelling  old  names  ;  and 
we  could  wish  that  the  dates  at  the  top  of  each  page  had  been 
those  of  successive  and  distinct  years,  instead  of  cycles  and 
periods.  It  is  very  generous  of  the  editor  to  wish  that  Sir  John 
Kaye  had  lived  to  give  us  a  full-length  portrait,  instead  of  his 
mere  sketch  of  Outram  ;  but  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  has  discharged 
his  task  most  creditably,  has  never  degraded  his  subject  by 
■excessive  adulation,  and  has  given  its  a  biography  which  should 
be  read  side  by  side  with  that  of  Henry  Lawrence,  with  whom, 
as  regards  sensitiveness,  self-denial,  generous  treatment  of  in- 
feriors, kindly  feelings  towards  natives,  and  nobility  of  thought 
.and  purpose,  James  Outram  had  very  much  in  common. 


FAUNA  OF  BELFAST  LOUGH.* 

IT  is  not  possible  to  multiply  experience  indefinitely  without 
adding  to  the  sum  of  human  weariness,  and  we  confess  that 
"we  sighed  rather  pensively  in  taking  up  so  large  a  volume  as  this 
on  the  fauna  of  one  bay  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  But  we  have 
not  found  Mr.  Patterson  at  all  an  importunate  guide,  and  he  is  him- 
self as  conscious  as  we  were  of  the  limited  material  at  his  com- 
mand. He  has  accordingly  adopted  a  plan  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  generally  imitated,  but  which  has  led  in  his  case 
to  the  production  of  a  very  readable  book;  he  has  eked  out  his 
interesting,  but  not  very  extensive  original  notes,  with  all  sorts  of 
parallel  information  derived  from  the  books  of  other  naturalists. 
As  most  of  these  authors  are  local  ornithologists,  or  observers 
whose  writings  are  a  little  out  of  date,  much  of  this  appended 
matter  will  have  the  freshness  of  novelty  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  readers,  and  Mr.  Patterson  gives  his  references  most 
conscientiously  in  every  case.  Thompson  is  his  great  autho- 
rity in  the  matter  of  Irish  birds,  and  the  accuracy  and  care 
of  that  distinguished  zoologist  receive  from  him  the  eulogy  they 
deserve.  In  one  case  the  pupil  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
telling  a  good  story  against  his  master.  Thompson  prided  him- 
self, and  with  justice,  on  the  scepticism  with  which  he  received 
and  examined  every  statement  regarding  the  habits  of  birds  which 
did  not  permit  of  his  personal  examination.  However,  when  his 
book  was  published,  some  portions  of  it  were  read  aloud  to  an  old 
sportsman,  who  stopped  the  reader  at  a  certain  passage  and  eagerly 
asked,  "Is  that  in  the  book?  Why,  I  told  Thompson  that  lie 
myself!" 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Patterson  in  his  excursions 
into  other  people's  territory,  but  strictly  to  confine  ourselves  to  his 

*  The.  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Celacca  Commonly  Frequenting  Belfast  Lough. 
By  Hubert  Lloyd  Patterson.   London  :  David  Bogue. 


own.    Belfast  Lough'  is  a  long  open  gulf,  some  fourteen  miles 

long  and  eight  miles  broad,  open  to  the  north-east;  its  southern 
bIioto  is  rocky,  with  occasional  sweeps  of  sand;  the  northern  shore, 
on  tho  contrary,  shelves  into  low  flats,  laid  bare  for  acres  upon 
acres  when  the  lido  goes  down.    At  tho  head  of  tho  Lmgh  stands 
Belfast,  doing  its  best  with  all  its  factories  and  railways  and 
steamers  to  poison  and  disturb  tho  shy  creatures  that  still  venture 
to  haunt  the  pools  and  coves.    So  regular  and  conventional,  how- 
ever, becomo  the  lines  of  communication,  even  when  they  pass 
through  a  wide  and  deep  bay,  that  tho  fauna  of  tho  Lough  is  but  littlo 
altered  by  the  constant  passage  of  steamboats  through  the  centre  of 
its  waters.    These  look  their  best,  Mr.  Patterson  tells  us,  in  tho 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  tho  shoals  or  "balls"  of 
fry  come  stealing  into  tho  Lough,  followed  by  all  the  winged 
pirates  that  live  upon  these  silver  argosies.    The  water  then  is 
full  of  fish  and  the  air  full  of  birds ;  the  razor-bills  and  guille- 
mots float  upon  the  surface,  the  gulls  and  terns  wheel  overhead, 
and  the  ravenous  skua,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  his  own  dinner,  watches 
to  see  who  is  tho  most  successful  among  the  gulls.    Him  the  skua 
singles  out  for  his  attack  ;  ho  waits  till  his  victim  is  gorged,  then 
pursues  him  till  he  casts  up  the  undigested  fish,  or,  if  the  gull 
neglects  that  act  of  fealty,  the  skua  kills  him  with  his  hooked  and 
powerful  bill.     Over  the  whole  scene  floats  the  gannet,  disdaining 
the  fry,  but  falling  into  the  water  every  now  and  then  like  a 
plummet,  in  search  of  some  larger  game,  a  loud  noise  and  a  jet  of 
foam  testifying  to  the  vehemence  of  his  descent.    In  direct  con- 
trast to  this  eagle  of  the  web-footed  race,  the  bright  little  shear- 
waters, or  "  mackerel-cocks,"  as  the  Ulster  fishermen  call  them, 
quietly  tuck  away  their  long,  scythe-like  wings,  and  gobble  at  the 
fry  like  pigeons  pecking  corn  in  a  farmyard.    Happy  is  it  for  all 
these  busy  birds  if  no  bottle-nosed  whale  happens  to  stray  into 
the  Lough,  for  he  will  swallow  the  whole  ball  of  fry  in  a  couple  of 
mouth  fuls.    Meanwhile,  on  the  broad  flats  of  the  northern  shore 
no  less  busy  a  scene  presents  itself.    Until  large  tracts  of  land 
were  reclaimed,  chiefly  to  form  railway  embankments,  the  wide 
reaches  between  Carrickfergus  and  Belfast  were  usually  alive  with 
herons  at  low  water.    The  herons  miss  their  old  feeding-places,  and 
are  less  common  now  ;  but  the  banks  are  still  covered  with  curlews, 
oyster-catchers,  and  redshanks.     Mr.   Patterson  describes  the 
curious  way  in  which  the  tide  forces  the  flocks  of  birds  up  to  the 
shore,  till  at  last  their  final  eminences  are  submerged,  and  they 
rise,  often  in  a  dense  cloud,  away  along  the  shore  of  Downshire, 
out  to  sea  by  Groomsport  or  the  Copeland  Islands.     Here  they 
wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  about  two  hours  after  high  water 
they  leisurely  come  back,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  settle  on  the  flats 
again  as  soon  as  the  tide  has  gone  down.    The  lower  banks,  which 
are  never  left  quite  exposed,  were,  until  quite  lately,  covered  with 
the  bright  green  ribands  of  the  Zostcra  marina,  or  grass  wrack, 
which  is  the  favourite  food  of  many  marine  birds,  and  which 
attract  vast  flocks,  or  "gaggles,"  of  breut  geese  and  widgeon.  Mr. 
Patterson,  however,  observes  a  great  change  coming  over  the  Lough 
in  this  respect ;  whether  owing  to  the  deepening  of  the  sailing 
channel,  or  to  some  other  cause  not  clearly  understood,  these  flats, 
which  used  to  consist  of  a  muddy  ooze,  are  changing  into  banks  of 
hard,  clean  sand,  on  which  the  Zostera  will  not  grow.    The  result 
of  course  is  that  the  wild  geese  and  clucks  go  elsewhere  to  find  the 
food  they  love. 

Mr.  Patterson  does  not  record  the  capture  of  many  very  rare 
species,  but  his  notes  are  valuable  for  the  experience  and  patient 
observation  of  habits  that  they  show.  He  has  been  used  to  Belfast 
Lough  all  his  life,  and,  although  evidently  a  keen  sportsman,  the 
mere  slaughter  of  birds  has  not  been  his  principal  pleasure.  His 
accounts  of  what  he  has  noticed  prove  him  to  have  spent  many 
hours  in  that  masterly  inactivity,  that  alert  indolence,  which  is 
the  great  secret  by  which  a  naturalist  reaches  the  mystery  of 
nature.  A  bustling,  noisy  man  will  find  no  presence  but  his  own 
upon  the  shore  or  in  the  woods ;  the  man  who  knows  how  to  lie  silent 
and  motionless,  but  open-eyed,  will  soon  allay  the  suspicions  of 
bird  and  animal,  and  will  find  the  earth  and  air  around  him  ani- 
mated by  a  great  company  of  delightful  creatures.  To  this  power 
of  silence  must  be  added  the  trained  eye  that  recognizes  what  it 
sees,  distinguishes  forms  in  motion,  and  knows  a  species  under  all 
the  disguises  of  sex  and  age.  From  several  excellent  passages  in 
which  Mr.  Patterson  proves  himself  a  master  of  this  art  of  obser- 
vation, we  select  one  which  describes  with  great  precision  the  gre- 
garious habit  of  the  sandlark  or  dunlin  : — 

To  witness  a  large  flight — or,  as  it  is  more  correct  to  call  it.  a  "  fling  " — 
of  Dunlins  on  the  wing  is  a  sight  as  curious  as  it  is  interesting  and 
beautiful.  It  is  not  when  they  arc  flying  with  an  apparently  settled  purpose 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  when  they  are  flying  about  hither  and  thither 
over  the  banks,  in  a  "  fling  "  of  from  a  few  hundreds  up  to  thousands  in  the 
flock,  that  their  wonderful  lightness  and  activity  on  the  wing  are  seen  to 
such  advantage  as  to  strike  even  the  most  casual  beholder  with  admiration. 
At  one  moment  the  spectator  sees  at  a  distance  a  dense  dark  body  moving 
rapidly  along,  which  a  practised  eye  at  once  sees  is  a  large  flock  of  sand- 
larks.  Watch  them,  and,  to  your  amazement,  if  they  are  some  distance  off, 
the  rapidly-moving  dark  cloud  will  suddenly  almost,  or  sometimes  entirely, 
disappear.  This  is  caused  by  the  whole  flock  simultaneously  turning  their 
sides,  and  the  edges  only  of  their  wings  to  the  spectator.  Slowly  then,  and 
looking  at  lirst  like  a  shadow',  the  birds  reappear,  the  Hock  comes  into  full 
view  as  at  first,  and  one  is  wondering  what  the  next  change  may  be,  when, 
instantaneously,  every  bird  in  the  whole  flight,  turning  its  white  under- 
surface  towards  the  spectator,  almost  dazzles  him  with  a  momentary  flash, 
of  bright  silvery  whiteness  ;  the  appearance  of  the  flock  under  this  aspect 
having  been  most  aptly  compared  to  a  shower  of  new  shillings.  Tnese 
graceful  and  attractive  evolutions  are  often  repeated,  each  change  being  a, 
surprise  ;  for  owing  to  the  constantly  varying  shape  of  the  flock,  which  one 
moment  may  be  in  a  long-drawn-out  line,  and  perhaps  the  next  in  a  round 
ball,  no  two  of  the  movements  are  exactly  alike.  The  Hock,  if  large,  often 
breaks  up,  but  only  shortly  to  reunite  again. 
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Not  less  exact  and  picturesque  is  the  description  of  the 
manoeuvres  by  which  that  poweriul  bird,  the  great  northern  diver, 
eludes  pursuit,  and  the  account  of  one  particular  chase  can  scarcely 
be  read  without  infecting  the  reader  with  something  of  the 
authors  excitement. 

In  the  winter  Belfast  Lough  is  much  frequented  by  scaups  and 
scoters,  and  Mr.  Patterson's  notes  on  these  species  are  specially 
abundant.  He  describes  the  extraordinary  eti'ect  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  rise  of  a  paddling  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
scaups.  The  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  a  large  waterfall,  so  many 
bundreds  of  powerful  wings  threshing  the  water  at  once  producing 
this  surprising  sound.  When  a  boat  approaches  a  large  flock, 
only  those  birds  lacing  the  boat  rise  at  first,  their  movement,  and 
not  the  progress  of  the  boat  being  the  cause  of  the  terror  of  the 
next  rank  ;  the  flock  thus  rises  slowly  and  regularly,  the  noise 
being  extended  over  several  minutes.  The  scoters  are  becoming 
more  numerous  every  year  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  and  they  float 
in  and  out  of  the  loughs  as  the  flowing  or  ebbing  tide  carries 
them,  sometimes  covering  acres  of  water  with  their  dense  flocks. 
Their  flesh  is  coarse  and  lisby,and  they  would  scarcely  be  killed  at  all, 
were  it  not  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  recommends  them  as 
a  diet  fit  for  Lent  and  all  fast  days.  Mr.  Patterson  records  the 
fact  that  a  pair  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  Velvet  Scoter,  Oidemia 
fusca,  was  seen  by  him  on  the  6th  of  February,  1875,  about  a 
mile  from  shoie,  near  Carricki'ergus. 

"We  are  promised  notes  ou  the  Cetacea  by  the  title-page,  but  Mr. 
Patterson  has  not  much  to  tell  us  about  them.  Except  the  porpoise 
and  the  bottle-nosed  whale,  very  few  cetaceans  commonly  find  their 
■wa}*  inside  the  Copeland  Islands.  The  dolphin  is  absolutely 
unknown,  and  but  single  examples  of  the  pilot-whale  and  of  the 
grampus  have  come  under  Mr.  Patterson's  experience.  The 
cetaceans  seem  to  ascend  St.  George's  Channel  much  less  than  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  from  the  frequency  of  most  species  on 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  The  bottle-nosed  whale, 
by  which  Mr.  Patterson,  means  Ilypcroodon  rostratus,  is  called  the 
herring  hog  by  the  Ulster  sailors. 

Though  the  author  does  not  possess  a  polished  style,  and  is 
occasionally  given  to  rambling,  he  has  a  picturesque  vigour  in 
expressing  what  has  greatly  interested  him,  which  commands  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  There  is  a  description  of  a  squall  iu  the 
book  (pp.  237-241),  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kiud  we 
have  met  with  for  a  long  time,  and  which  would  make  the  fortune 
of  a  nautical  novelist.  The  volume  is  provided  with  an  excellent 
map  and  a  good  index. 


CALDERON.* 

CALDEPiON  almost  belongs  to  that  class  of  writers  whose 
reputation  has  survived  their  works.  The  Archbishop  of 
Lublin,  in  his  preface  to  this  second  edition  of  an  essay  published 
four-and- twenty  years  ago,  conl'esses  to  a  fear  that  he  is  working 
on  an  exhausted  theme,  and  recognizes  that  "  the  interest  in  the 
poet,  though  not  absolutely  non-existent,  is  exceedingly  faint." 
For  this  loss  of  interest  in  a  dramatist  round  whose  works  a 
literature  of  praise,  blame,  and  comment  has  collected,  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  account.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  an  unconscious 
feeling,  naturally  painful  to  an  avowed  admirer  of  the  poet  to 
confess,  that  the  interest  never  was  very  real,  and  that  Calderon 
owed  the  great  reputation  he  once  had  throughout  Europe  rather 
to  the  ardent  championship  of  a  small  body  of  popular  writers 
than  to  his  own  merits.  Ilis  fame  was  the  work  of  the  Schlegels. 
It  became  an  accepted  dogma  with  their  critical  school  that  he  was 
a  great  genius,  and  the  world  believed  it  on  their  authority.  That 
authority  has  been  weakened,  and  the  world  has  long  begun  to 
suspect  that  their  praise  of  the  Spaniard  was  due,  at  least  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  same  motive  which  prompted  Pope's  civility  to 
some  one,  a  wish,  namely,  to  be  oil'ensive  to  a  third  party. 
They  used  the  merits  of  the  Spanish  theatre  as  a  good  literary 
stick  wherewith  to  beat  the  French.  As  the  Schlegels  and  their 
followers  are  no  longer  so  implicitly  believed  iu,  their  idol  Cal- 
deron, though  perhaps  not  less  read,  is  less  talked  about.  This 
may  seem  a  very  cavalier,  or  perhaps  the  right  word  is  Philistine, 
way  of  treating  such  a  renown.  The  few  genuine  admirers  of  the 
poet,  the  many  who  admire  him  on  the  authority  of  others,  and 
who,  if  they  have  read  his  works,  have  done  so  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  find  there  the  merits  they  have  been  told  are  to  be  found, 
can  always  claim  to  be  supported  by  the  great  names  of  Gbthe 
and  Shelley.  But  Gbthe  made  his  reservations,  and  they  are  very 
considerable  ;  while  as  regards  Shelley,  who  gave  a  very  practical 
proof  of  his  admiration  by  translating  a  part  of  the  Maijico  Pro- 
digioso,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  apply  to  Calderon's 
"  starry  autos  "  that  process  of  mystic  interpretation  by  which  any- 
thing may  be  made  out  of  anything. 

After  all,  the  great  fact  about  Calderon  is  that  be  should  have 
found  such  admirers.  A  poet  whose  works  are  read  and  praised, 
and  some  of  whose  plays  keep  the  boards  two  centuries  after  his 
death,  has  won  an  enduring  place  in  literature.  He  deserves  that 
effort  should  be  made  to  show  what  that  place  is.  Archbishop 
Trench,  while  obviously  dissenting  from  the  verdict  that  would 
rank  him  with  Homer  and  Lante  and  Shakspeare,  is  yet  inclined  to 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  Of  Cahleron,  with  Translations  from 
his  "  Life's  a  Dream  "  and  "  Great  Theatre  of  Hie  World."  By  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  London:  Mac- 
ruilkm  &  Co.  1880. 


place  him  very  high.  He  would  certainly  agree  with  a  writer 
who  lately,  in  a  protest  against  the  discursive  and  shallow  reading 
of  our  time,  drew  up  a  limited  list  of  men  to  be  read,  and  included 
Calderon  among  them.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  calling  him  a 
genius  and  a  great  artist.  As  we  are  still  awaiting  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  word  genius,  the  title  may  pass ;  but  a  writer's 
claim  to  be  a  great  artist  is  capable  of  closer  analysis. 

The  first  thing  to  bo  considered  in  an  estimate  of  Calderon  is 
that  he  is  one  of  a  large  body  of  writers  for  the  stage  who  were 
almost  contemporary  and  who  all  worked  on  the  same  lines.  If 
he  is  to  be  read  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  we  should  neglect  the 
works  of  Moreto,  Alarcon,  or  Tirso  de  Molina,  who  were  his 
equals  in  many  respects  ;  still  more  why  Lope  de  Vega,  who 
moulded  the  whole  dramatic  literature  of  Spain,  should  be  left  in 
obscurity.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  add  many  other  names  to 
this  list.  We  have  a  right  to  call  upon  those  who  claim  a  special 
position  for  Calderon  to  show  that  he  brought  to  the  dramatic 
literature  of  his  country  something  beyond  a  more  glowing  style 
and  a  greater  dexterity  in  using  for  stage  purposes  a  certain  limited 
number  of  conventional  characters,  situations,  and  motives  which 
were  common  to  all  its  writers.  To  have  done  this  is  much,  but 
it  scarcely  entitles  a  poet  to  be  called  either  great  genius  or  great 
artist.  And,  except  in  one  branch  of  his  work  which  will  be  con- 
sidered further  on,  we  do  not  think  that  an  impartial  judge, 
possessing  the  necessary  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature  in 
general  and  of  the  Spanish  drama  in  particular,  would  be  inclined 
to  grant  him  more  than  this.  "What  has  been  claimed  for  him 
can  be  best  learnt  from  the  well-known  lectures  of  A.  W» 
Schlegel.  But  the  claim  is  confuted  by  its  own  vagueness.  Any 
reader  who  is  imposed  upon  by  its  misty  eloquence  cannot  do 
better  than  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  try  and 
see  what  clear  idea  of  Calderon's  genius  or  art  he  has  gained. 
The  total  want  of  anything  like  such  a  coherent  conception 
will  probably  cause  him  to  doubt  the  worth  of  such  critical 
guidance.  Archbishop  Trench  is,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
very  far  from  indulging  in  such  ambitious  rhetoric,  or  falling 
into  similar  confusion  of  thought.  He  even  protests  against  those 
who  would  conclude  Calderon  to  be  a  "  poetical  Melchisedec,"  and 
is  careful  to  point  out  bis  close  relationship  to  contemporary 
dramatists,  and  to  confess  his  inferiority  to  some  of  them  in 
certain  points.  He  sees  that  in  comedy  the  poet's  "  vein  of  comic 
dialogue  is  sometimes  forced,  and  sometimes  flows  scantily  enough." 
In  somewhat  milder  terms  he  repeats  Gbthe's  reproach  that  the 
Spaniard's  characters  resemble  leaden  bullets  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  Yet,  when  these  deductions  are  made,  he  believes  that 
enough  remains  to  entitle  Calderon  to  rank  among  great  original 
writers.  He  claims  for  him  a  sense  of  dramatic  situation  as  apart 
from  mere  skill  in  stage  elfect,  and  repeats  the  praise  often  given 
to  his  "  infinite  dramatic  tact  and  skill/'  The  proof  of  the  former 
quality  produced  by  Archbishop  Trench  is  singularly  unfortunate, 
if  cited  as  an  instance  of  Calderon's  originality.  It  is  the  second 
act  of  Los  Cabellos  de  Absolon  which  contains  the  really  powerful 
scene  of  Amnon's  punishment  for  his  great  crime.  The  praise 
given  to  this  scene  by  the  writer  is  well  deserved,  but  should  in 
justice  be  given  to  Tirso  de  Molina,  the  second  act  of  Los 
Cabellus  de  Absolon  being,  in  fact,  the  third  of  Tirso's  play,  La 
Vevganza  de  Tamar,  which  Calderon  incorporated  into  bis  own, 
with  the  suppression  of  a  few  phrases.  If  this  were  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  deal  with  the  Spanish  comedy  (using  the  word 
in  the  Spanish  sense  of  play  of  any  sort)  at  large,  the  Archbishop's 
mistake  might  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
conventionality  of  the  whole  literature.  The  characters,  the  situ- 
ations, and  the  motives  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  dramatist  is, 
to  use  a  common  illustration,  in  the  position  of  the  chess-player,, 
who  moves  his  pieces  at  will,  but  only  on  certain  fixed  rules,  and 
is  unable  to  alter  their  characters. 

To  the  question  whether  Calderon  excelled  other  players  in  the 
game — that  is,  how  far  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  "  infinite 
dramatic  tact  and  skill,"  Archbishop  Trench  gives  an  affirmative 
answer.  He  maintains  that  "  all  is  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage, 
all  is  calculated  and  weighed  beforehand  "  in  the  Spaniard's  plays. 
But  the  verdict  is  unsupported  by  evidence.  It  is  not  enough  to 
prove  such  a  large  assertion  as  this,  to  cite  the  very  effective  situa- 
tions presented  in  different  plays.  As  Mr.  Lewes  says  in  his  study 
of  Calderon,  the  imagining  of  an  effective  situation  is  compara- 
tively easy.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  the  dramatist  is  to 
make  it  the  natural,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  previous  action. 
To  show  that  a  writer  for  the  stage  has  done  this,  we  must  have 
a  careful  analysis  of  several  of  his  pieces,  and  the  analysis  must 
be  made  from  a  strictly  dramatic  point  of  view.  No  admiration 
for  mere  beauties  of  style,  or  approval  of  the  writer's  excellent 
moral,  must  induce  the  critic  to  overlook  superfluous  scenes  or 
improbabilities  in  the  representing  of  cause  and  effect.  Here 
we  believe  that  Archbishop  Trench  conspicuously  fails  to  prove 
his  point.  He  gives  an  analysis  of  only  one  play,  the  famous 
Lifes  a  Dream,  and  we  feel  throughout  that  in  his  admiration 
for  Calderon's  excellent  Christian  moral  he  almost  overlooks 
the  fact  that  a  play  is  a  play.  He  hastens  over  a  very  essential 
incident  in  the  first  act  without  mention,  and  dismisses  the  underplot, 
which  occupies  a  great  space  in  the  original,  in  a  sentence.  We  have 
no  space  here  to  go  through  the  play  scene  by  scene ;  that  has 
already  been  excellently  done  by  Mr.  Lewes  in  a  little  work  which 
he  wrote  for  Knight's  monthly  series,  and  those  who  wish  to  see 
how  a  play  ought  to  be  criticized  may  be  safely  referred  to  it. 
Life's  a  Dream  unquestionably  gives  proof  of  a  lively  and  fantastic 
imagination  in  the  writer,  and  it  has  many  effective  scenes,  but 
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the  action  is  helped  on  by  clumsy  expedients,  and  tho  dialogue,  is 
defaced  by  extravagant  rants.  Oaldorou's  own  countrymen,  who 
have  been'  move  temperate  in  praising  him  than  many  of  his  foreign 
admirers,  acknowledge  that  similar  faults  are-  to  bo  found  through- 
out his  works.  A  very  slight  acquaintauco  with  his  plays  will 
convince  any  reader  that  he  had  no  scruple  about  using  the 
same  stage  trick  over  and  over  again.  lie  confesses  as  much  with 
humorous  frankness  in  his  own  No  hay  bitrlas  con  el  amor, 
whoro  ho  makes  one  of  his  characters  say  that  the  position  in 
which  he  finds  himself  reminds  him  of  the  plays  of  Don  Pedro 
Oalderon  in  which  there  is  always  an  "  amanto  eseondido,  o  rebozada 
muger,"  a  hidden  lover  and  a  veiled  lady.  "  The  divine  master"  is 
almost  as  fond  of  blowing  out  candles  as  of  hiding  his  hero  in  a  closet. 
The  necessity  of  protesting  against  the  excessive  claims  made  for 
Calderon  has  compelled  us  to  spend  perhaps  too  much  time  in 
pointing  out  his  faults.  It  is  a  pleasanter  task  to  dwell  on  his 
merits.  No  writer  is  a  greater  master  of  stago  eilect.  If  he  violates 
probability  in  producing  it,  he  compensates  us  by  the  profound 
impression  ho  makes  on  our  imagination.  His  comedies  are 
often  brilliant  and  ingenious.  He  added  nothing  in  the  way  of 
character  or  motive  to  the  material  already  at  the  disposal  of  tho 
Spanish  playwright,  but  he  used  it  with  more  uniform  skill.  No 
single  play  of  his  deserves  to  be  ranked  higher  than  Lope  de  Vega's 
Estrella  de  Sevilla  ;  but  the  general  impression  left  by  his  works 
is  that  he  was  the  more  careful  writer.  He  has  produced  nothing- 
more  brilliant  than  La  Verdad  Sospeckosa  of  Alarcon,  but  he  was 
unquestionably  the  greater  man  on  the  whole. 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  dramatic  literature  in  which 
Calderon  has  not  only  no  equal,  but  no  second.  As  a  writer  of 
mysteries, "  autos  sacramentales,"  he  so  far  surpassed  all  his  country- 
men that  they  have  become  the  main  basis  of  his  reputation,  as 
indeed  he  appears  to  have  always  felt  they  would.  On  them  must 
rest  his  claim  to  rank  among  great  representative  poets,  his  right, 
that  is,  to  the  title  of  "  poet  of  the  Inquisition."  This  epithet, 
first  applied  to  him  by  Sismondi,  has  been  rejected  with  in- 
dignation by  his  devotees,  but  he  himself  would  have  accepted 
it  as  a  signal  honour.  Throughout  his  mitos  bis  great  aim 
is  to  convey  to  the  spectators  the  religious  dogmas  which 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  to  keep  from  attack,  and 
to  adorn  them  with  an  often  splendid  lyric  poetry,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  fine  choruses  of  La  Cena  del  Rey  Baltasar. 
The  Inquisition  did  not  confine  itself  to  burning  Jews  and 
heretics.  It  kept  guard  over  the  decency  if  not  the  morals  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Much  of  the  purity  of  language  which  Arch- 
bishop Trench  admires  in  Spanish  dramatic  writers  was  the  work 
of  the  Inquisition.  In  spite  of  Schack's  poetical  statement  that 
the  reader  who  first  opens  a  Spanish  auto  sees  a  new  heaven  open 
over  a  new  earth  we  may  safely  say  that,  putting  matters  of  form 
and  language  aside,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  there  which  is 
not  common  to  the  mystic  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century — to 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  to  Malon  de  Chaide,  to  Santa  Teresa,  and  to 
many  others.  Calderon  took  the  morals,  and  the  dogmas  which 
the  Church  thought  right  for  its  people,  and  clothed  them  with 
poetry.  In  his  so-called  philosophical  plays  he  does  exactly  the 
same  thing  by  means  of  secular  characters  instead  of  religious 
personifications.  If  to  have  put  the  teaching  and  creed  of  the 
Catholic  Church  when  at  its  full  logical  development,  and  in  that 
state  of  absolute  mastery  which  it  insists  is  its  only  true  freedom, 
into  poetry  is  enough  to  entitle  a  writer  to  the  attention  of  all 
students  of  literature,-  and  few  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  it  is, 
then  no  man  is  more  deserving  to  be  studied  than  this  poet  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Of  the  merits  of  Calderon's  style  it  is  hard  for  a  foreigner  to 
judge.  He  is  often  very  obscure,  so  much  so  that  his  latest  and 
best  editor,  Don  Juan  Hartzenbusch,  declares  that  he  is  in 
passages  unintelligible  even  to  a  Spaniard.  But  this  is  partly  due 
to  the  badness  of  early  editions  with  which  actors  and  printers 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  strange  liberties,  and  though  ho 
was  guilty  of  much  affectation  and  "  cultisino,"  yet  when  at 
his  best  he  handles  one  of  the  noblest  of  languages  in  the  noblest 
way.  But  against  this  must  be  set  off  much  sheer  rant  and 
bad  taste,  a  heaping  up  of  sonorous  epithets  and  metaphors 
which  is  intolerably  tedious  to  readers  trained  on  the  classics, 
or  taught  to  admire  the  dignity  of  Racine.  Calderon's  right  to 
be  praised  for  giving  a  high  tone  of  honour  to  his  characters 
would  require  greater  space  for  proper  examination  than  we  can 
spare  it  here.  Let  the  reader  who  is  sufficiently  master  of 
Castilian  take  a  play  of  the  Spaniard's  and  compare  it  with  a 
French  piece,  with  which  it  has  nothing  in  common  but  the  name 
— we  mean  On  no  badine  ^rrs  avee  V amour,  and  the  No  hay 
burlas  con  el  amor.  The  comparison  will  be  fruitful  in  other 
respects,  but  it  will  certainly  prove  that  Perdican,  though  a  pitiful 
creature  enough,  is  honour  and  manliness  personified,  as  compared 
with  the  Spanish  gcian  Don  Alonso  de  Luna.  This,  however, 
Calderon  shares  with  his  fellow-dramatists,  whose  morality  was 
that  of  the  time — the  most  corrupt  period  of  a  nation,  at  all  times 
false,  cruel,  and  envious  in  action,  in  spite  of  lofty  pretensions  in 
speech,  and  of  some  amiable  qualities.  The  subject  of  Archbishop 
Trench's  Essay  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  his  countrymen's  best 
gifts,  but  was  not  much  superior  to  their  low  moral  tone.  As  a 
dramatist,  he  is  a  distinguished  member  of  a  large  bodv  of  writers 
for  the  stage,  who  were  very  indifferent  to  character,  using  the 
same  stock  types  over  and  over  again,  and  careless  as  to  nature  or 
probability,  but  who  in  some  respects  understood  the  "  optique  du 
theatre  "  and  the  construction  of  a  lively  intrigue  as  well  as  any 


men  Who  over  lived.  Wo  cannot  agree  that  ho  is  entitled  to  bo 
considered  an  original  thinkor  or  a  great  dramatist,  but  lie  is  a 
brilliant  playwright  and  expounder  of  Catholic  dogma  and  morals 
as  they  were  in  Spain  in  tho  seventeenth  century. 


TWO  MINOR  TALES.* 

TUfTL.  MARK  CHOItLTON  nover  seems  to  weary  himself, 
_Lv_L  however  much  ho  may  weary  his  readers,  by  the  fulness  of 
the  descriptions  that  he  gives  of  Cyprus.  And  yet  we  cannot  feel 
at  all  satisfied  that  he  has  ever  seen  that  island.  lie  says  that  his 
hero,  who  tells  his  own  story,  went  in  a  yacht  to  "  Beatum  (sic) 
Cypruni,  as  tho  old  writers  used  to  call  it"  ;  and  that,  after  leav- 
ing it,  he  took  a  cruise  to  Syria.  On  their  way  home  the  yacht 
was  wrecked,  and  for  four  days  ho  and  his  comrades  were  buffeted 
about  in  an  open  boat.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  might  not 
be  true,  except  the  statement  which  implies  an  incrediblo  ignorance 
of  the  rules  of  grammar  on  the  part  of  the  old  writers.  But  hero 
comes  a  gross  blunder  which  would  be  hardly  possible  in  any  ono 
who,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  geography,  knows  anything 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Chorlton  says  that 
the  shipwrecked  travellers  were  picked  up  in  a  most  exhausted 
condition  by  a  vessel  on  her  way  to  Aden.  Now  certainly  vessels 
going  to  Aden  do  pass  through  the  Mediterranean,  but  then  there 
are  such  places  as  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Of  these  we 
find  no  mention  made  by  our  hero.  He  and  his  friends  are  clearly 
taken  to  Aden  against  their  will,  as  being  the  first  port  at  which 
the  ship  stopped.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  place  is  thus  dragged 
in  with  a  total  disregard  of  geography,  so  that  Mr.  Chorlton  may 
have  a  chance  of  making  what  he  considers  a  joke.  "  Although," 
he  writes,  "  there  is  only  a  difference  between  Eden  and  Aden,  I 
never  saw  any  place  in  my  life  which  was  more  unlike  Paradise 
than  the  latter."  We  do  not  deny  that  a  joke  might  be  so 
good  as  to  cover  a  multitude  of  geographical  blunders.  Mr. 
Chorlton,  however,  would  certainly  act  more  wisely  were  he  to 
try  to  seek  renown  rather  by  a  careful  study  of  the  map 
than  by  attempting  to  be  humorous.  His  humour,  indeed,  is  of 
a  very  heavy  order.  For  instance,  his  hero  visits  the  town  of 
Curium.  "  Curium,"  he  writes,  "as  its  name  would  appear  to 
imply,  is  a  very  curious  place."  In  another  part  of  the  story  he 
reports  a  speech  made  at  a  wedding-breakfast,  in  which  the 
facetious  orator  tells  the  company  that  he  had  begun  life  as  a 
betting-man,  when  he  grew  older  and  wiser  he  had  become  a  better 
man,  and  was  at  last  "  the  '  best  man.'"  The  hero's  name  was 
Gravenor.  His  companions,  he  tells  us,  called  him  Grave,  and  he 
was  thankful  that  they  did  not  call  him  Gravy.  Compared  with 
such  facetiousness  as  this  we  are  almost  willing  to  allow  that  the 
author's  display  both  of  mythological  learning  and  descriptive 
writing  is  worthy  of  praise.  At  all  events,  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  is  for  a  moment  excited  when  we  read  that  it  was  in 
Cyprus  that  Prometheus  was  chained  to  a  rock.  We  wonder 
whether  the  author  knows  some  Promethean  legend  which  has 
escaped  our  memory,  or  whether  he  places  the  Caucasus  in  Cyprus 
as  he  seems  to  have  placed  Aden  in  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Prometheus  he  passes  to  Othello.  We  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  "  his  interest  in  that  individual  considerably  abated  "  after 
the  account  that  he  heard  of  him  in  the  island.  He  tells  us  that 
Shakspeare — the  world's  William  as  he  calls  him — "  has  thought 
proper  to  paint  him  black,  and  endow  him  with  woolly  hair  and 
swarthy  features."  It  seems  somewhat  needless,  by  the  way,  to 
go  on  to  endow  a  man  with  features  that  are  swarthy  when  he  had 
already  been  painted  black.  From  this  he  proceeds  to  pass  some 
critical  remarks  on  the  play  of  Othello,  which  an  ignorant  man 
might  very  easily  make,  even  if  he  had  not  been  to  Cyprus.  In 
an  earlier  passage  Mr.  Chorlton  had  brought  his  experience  to  bear 
on  another  statement  of  Shakspeare's.  We  will  quote  it  at  length 
as  it  gives  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  style  : — 

Albeit  the  world's  William  has  pronounced  men  to  be  deceivers  ever,  and 
the  "  deceived  "  are  only  too  glad  to  take  this  dictum  as  a  text  on  which  to 
preach  us  down,  I  must  say,  in  self-defence,  or  rather  in  defence  of  mv  sex, 
that  according  to  my  experience,  which  has  been  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able, inconstancy  is  not  so  much  an  inherent  defect  in  human  (male)  nature 
as  the  result  of  a  cause,  namely,  that  the  great  majority  of  women  are 
utterly  and  entirely  incapable  of  calling  into  being'  a  really  lasting 
ali'ection. 

Cyprus,  of  course,  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  that  unhappy 
style  of  writing  which  is  the  invention  of  the  present  age,  and 
which  is  known  as  word-painting.  This  style  has  certainly  one 
merit — advantage,  we  should  rather  say.  It  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  ignorant  of  people,  and  requires  no  preparation 
beyond  a  careful  study  of  a  few  worthless  writers.  It  professes  to 
be  a  description  of  nature,  whereas  it  is  nothing  but  a  hash  of  a 
hash.  Mr.  Chorlton  rings  tho  well-known  changes  on  a  small 
peal  of  words,  and  produces  one  after  another  all  those  picturesque 
effects  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  pages  of 
novelists.  Thus  he  tells  us  how  tho  sky  was  deep  blue  and  the 
sea  was  sapphire  at  the  same  time  that  the  stars  were  shedding 
their  soft,  hallowing  light,  and  the  waves  were  chiming  a  sad 
song  on  the  moonlit  shore.  If  he  ever  does  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  what  he  writes,  he  counts,  no  doubt,  on  the  fact  that 

*  Love  in  Cyprus;  or,  Tlie  Fortunes  of  an  Unfortunate  Man.  A  Novel. 
By  Mark  Chorlton.    London  :  Moxou,  Saunders,  &  Co. 

Woihorpe-by- Stamford.  A  Talc  of  Bygons  Days.  By  Catherine 
Iloldich.    Griffith  &  Farran.  1880. 
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such  readers  as  he  is  likely  to  get  will  have  spent  all  their  evenings 
in  rooms  lighted  by  gas,  and  know  nothing  of  the  colour  of  either 
sea  or  sky  after  the  sun  has  set.  He  writes,  we  may  feel  sure, 
"for  eyes,"  to  use  his  own  barbarous  English,  "  conventionalized 
by  the  formularies  and  Aesthetics  of  fashion."'  In  another  passage 
he  introduces  his  readers  to  a  steel-blue  sky,  in  which  stars  were 
flashing  and  glittering  like  jewels,  while  shimmering  moon- 
beams —  whatever  they  may  be  —  were  casting  a  chastening, 
tender  light.  The  scene  of  his  story  is  changed  from  Cyprus  to 
England ;  but  with  the  change  of  the  sky  there  is  no  change 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  He  goes  on  describing  with  the 
same  exuberance  of  folly.  He  takes  us  into  a  nobleman's  park, 
and  disgusts  us  by  writing  about  "a  fleck  or  gleam  of  rose-colour 
from  the  beeches,''  and  the  bark  of  the  birch  that  "  shone  with  a 
sort  of  silvery  sheen  whenever  a  stray  gleam  of  sunshine  glinted 
upon  it." 

The  story  in  Love  in  Cyprus  does  nothing  to  add  any  interest  to 
the  book.  The  hero  falls  in  love  with  a  Miss  Methvin.  She 
unfortunately  was  engaged  to  a  cousin  in  America.  Her  lover 
in  despair  returns  to  England,  and  marries  the  only  daughter  of 
an  earl.  As  he  is  utterly  indifferent  to  his  bride,  he  is  not  greatly 
distressed  when  she  dies  an  hour  or  so  after  the  wedding.  Pie  is 
now  free,  and  fortunately  Miss  Methvin  becomes  in  her  turn  free 
from  her  engagement.  She  writes  to  ask  him  to  return  to  Cyprus. 
He  finds  her  greatly  changed.  "Oh,  Ely,  what  is  it?"  he  ex- 
claims, "tell  me — tell  me."  She  said  huskily,  "  Cannot  you  see. 
I  am  dying."  She  gets  worse  and  worse,  and  to  all  appearance 
goes  through  the  whole  of  the  well-known  dying  scene  of  the  last 
chapter  of  a  novel.  He  either  loses  his  reason  for  a  time  or  be- 
comes unconscious.  Meanwhile  she  goes  through  a  crisis  in  her 
illness,  gets  well,  and  marries  the  hero. 

Wothorpe-by-Stamford  certainly  is  rot  a  long  story.  It 
might  be  read  in  an  hour  or  two,  if,  that  is  to  say,  it  could  be 
read  at  all.  Its  faults  are  by  no  means  the  same  as  those  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  Love  in  Cyprus.  Indeed,  of  so  different  a 
kind  are  they,  that  we  would  recommend  the  conscientious  reader, 
who  is  resolved  to  go  through  both  these  tales  without  skipping, 
to  take  them  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  read  a  chapter  in  each 
alternately.  Some  kind  of  an  interest  might  be  found  in  contrast- 
ing the  styles  of  the  two  writers.  Mrs.  Holdich  is  as  bald  as  Mr. 
Chorlton  is  ornate.  She  as  much  creeps  along  the  earth,  in  pattens 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  as  he  at  times  soars  up  to  the  sky. 
She  is  as  homely  as  he  is  romantic.  She  is  as  ignorant  of  humour 
as  he  is  restless  in  striving  after  it.  While  he  has  formed  his  style 
on  the  sensational  novelists,  she,  it  is  clear,  has  gone  for  hers  to 
the  literature  of  tracts  and  of  goody  stories  for  young  people.  He 
believes  that  by  striking  scenes  alone  can  the  reader's  attention  be 
secured,  and,  therefore,  he  has  recourse  to  foreign  countries,  a 
shipwreck,  a  sudden  death,  and  complications  in  love.  She  thinks 
that  whatever  is  got  into  a  book  must  be  worth  reading,  and,  there- 
fore, she  has  no  hesitation  in  printing  an  amount  of  twaddle 
which  would  be  intolerable  even  over  an  afternoon  tea  in  the 
hottest  August  day.  Her  heroine  tells  her  own  story,  and  before 
long  overwhelms  the  unhappy  reader  with  despair  by  the  account 
of  her  ancestors  and  relations.  First  she  tells  of  "  my  father  and 
mother,"  then  of  "  my  mother's  father,"  who  was  rector  of 
Hambleton,  and  next  of  "  my  grandfather,  Maurice  Fell."  Abcut 
this  old  gentleman  she  adds,  "  I  never  heard  that  he  was  other- 
wise than  pleased  when  Claud  Assheton  asked  for  the  hand  of 
Margaret,  his  cousin."  From  this  Claud,  by  the  way,  the 
heroine's  brother  got  "  the  aquiline  nose,  or,  as  some  called  it,  the 
Assheton  nose,"  which  distinguished  his  serious  face.  We  have 
gone  through  not  two  full  pages  of  large  print,  and  are  as  yet  a 
long  way  off  the  top  of  the  family  tree.  We  pass  on  and  are  intro- 
duced to  "my  paternal  grandfather"  and  his  family  of  ten  sons 
and  daughters,  six  of  whom  died  of  consumption  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-five.  The  reader  can  scarcely  repress  the 
wish  that  the  other  four  had  been  cut  off  by  the  small-pox  or  the 
hangman  so  early  in  life  that  there  were  no  descendants  of  them 
left  at  the  present  time.  From  "  my  'paternal  grandfather  "  we 
pass  on  to  "my  paternal  grandmother,"  and  to  their  two  surviv- 
ing twin  sons,  and  so  begin  to  breathe  more  freely  as  we  hope 
that  we  are  near  the  last  branches  of  the  family  tree.  "  I  have 
heard  my  father  say,"  she  records,  "  it  was  a  joyful  day  for 
them  both  when  my  mother  came  to  Wothorpe,  and  when 
little  feet  pattered  about  tho  house — first  a  boy,  Claud,  and 
four  years  afterwards  I,  Ruby.  And  now  I  must  say  something 
about  my  brother  Claud."  But  we  are  at  once  taken  back  to 
the  deaths  of  a  paternal  uncle  and  a  maternal  grandfather.  We 
come  next  to  the  married  daughter,  and  the  husband  of  the  married 
daughter  of  either  my  paternal  or  my  maternal  grandfather— we 
fail  to  make  out  which — and  a  page  or  two  later  on  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  distant  cousin,  Frank  Assheton.  "He,"  we  read, 
"  was  a  fine-looking  man."  The  heroine,  however,  forgets  to  say 
whether  he  had  the  far-famed  Assheton  nose.  On  the  following 
page  the  family  circle  is  still  further  enlarged.  "  We  had  two 
aunts — one  married,  who  lived  with  my  grandfather ;  the  other, 
Aunt  Bertha,  was  an  especial  favourite."  A  French  lady,  Mine, 
la  Baronne  de  Maricourt,  had  taken  the  greatest  liking  to  Aunt 
Bertha,  and  persuaded  her  to  live  with  her  in  France  and  become 
her  amanuensis.  The  French  lady,  it  would  seem,  suffered  from 
weak  sight.  At  the  time  of  some  Revolution  she  had  to  flee  from 
her  country  to  England.  Aunt  Bertha,  with  a  caution  that  seems 
excessive,  wrote  to  the  heroine's  mother,  who  was  going  to  receive 
the  refugees,  to  remind  her  that,  if  ever  they  required  conceal- 
ment, there  was  under  the  staircase  in  her  house  at  Wothorpe-by- 


Stamford  a  space  large  enough  to  hold  several  people.  We  have 
now  safely  guided  our  readers  up  the  family  tree,  and  brought 
them  to  the  very  edge  of  a  mystery.  Here  we  shall  ask  to  part 
company,  leaving  it  to  them  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  may 
have  been  raised  in  their  breasts  by  this  hiding-place  beneath  the 
stairs. 


CAMPAIGNING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

"OTHEN  we  made  Captain  Montague's  acquaintance  several 
»  »  years  ago,  as  the  author  of  a  novel  called  Claude  Meadoiv- 
leigh,  we  had  occasion  to  remark  on  his  fondness  for  metaphors 
which  were  not  unfrequently  either  far-fetched  or  inappropriate  or 
incongruous.  But,  though  we  detect  similar  blemishes  of  style 
in  the  somewhat  over-fine  writing  of  his  Campaigning  in  South 
Africa,  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  he  shows  to  decidedly  greater 
advantage  when  dealing  with  facts  in  place  of  fiction.  His  cam- 
paigning sketches  are  almost  invariably  graphic,  and  his  reminis- 
cences of  weary  marches  and  bivouacs  are  enlivened  with  pleasant 
touches  of  drollery.  His  descriptions  give  one  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  country  that  befriended  the  Zulus  by 
masking  the  movements  of  those  wily  bush-fighters,  and  opposing 
obstacles  to  the  lumbering  march  of  the  regulars.  He  has  much 
that  is  interesting  to  say  of  the  natives — as  well  of  those  who 
enlisted  under  British  colours  as  of  Cetewayo,  his  chiefs,  and  his 
warlike  commandos — and  he  records  besides  his  personal 
opinion  of  the  generals  and  commanders  of  columns  who  led  our 
troops  to  ultimate  victory.  His  remarks  upon  the  war  operations 
from  the  strategical  point  of  view  must  of  course  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  He  says  himself  that  the  expedition  was  a 
series  of  disappointments  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  men  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  94th.  It  was  the  fate  of  that  sorely  tried 
regiment  to  drag  in  the  rear  of  the  advance,  to  protect  communica- 
tions, and  occupy  fortified  posts  which  were  neither  attacked  nor 
even  seriously  threatened.  In  such  circumstances  Captain 
Montague,  though  sometimes  almost  withiu  sound  of  the  firing  in 
the  actions  that  decided  the  tedious  campaign,  had  really  no 
better  opportunities  of  informing  himself  than  any  other  dispassion- 
ate spectator.  Indeed,  living  as  he  did  in  an  atmosphere  of  canards 
and  camp  "scares,"  and  listening  to  the  intelligence  of  native  scouts 
who  seem  to  have  been  equally  gifted  with  imagination  and 
caution,  he  was  placed  at  an  actual  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
writers  in  London  who  had  opportunities  of  comparing  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts.  Perhaps  many  readers  will  think  it  a 
merit  in  his  book  that  it  seems  to  have  been  based  on  memoranda 
written  from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  first  impressions  have 
been  seldom  corrected  by  the  subsequent  lights  of  experience  and 
reflection.  It  is  not  so  much  exact  history  as  the  report  of  the 
changing  opinions  that  obtained  in  certain  military  circles  amoDg 
men  who  were  on  the  border  of  the  scene  of  operations.  Thus  it 
has  an  unmistakable  freshness,  and  we  have  a  conviction  of  its 
realism  which  makes  it  all  the  more  agreeable  reading. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  the  voyage  out  in  an  overcrowded 
troop-ship.  The  China  is  a  commodious  vessel  of  her  class ;  but 
when  an  entire  regiment  has  to  be  stowed  away  on  board  of  a 
converted  passenger-steamer,  the  men  have  to  put  up  with  an 
infinity  of  petty  miseries  which  they  never  contemplated  in  taking 
Her  Majesty's  shilling.  The  China  was  a  "  Cunarder,"  built  foy 
the  trans-Atlantic  service,  and  she  had  of  course  to  cross  the  Line 
and  the  tropics  on  the  way  to  the  Cape.  A  couple  of  companies 
were  berthed  in  the  "  orlop  deek,"  and  they  had  to  descend  to 
their  quarters  in  the  bowels  of  the  ship  by  a  succession  of  ladders 
fixed  in  a  "  shaft  which  for  its  black  depth  might  have  led  to  rv 
coal-mine."  Below  there  was  never  a  glimmering  of  daylight,  and 
"  by  the  dim  light  of  the  '  bull's  eyes '  could  be  seen  the  forms 
of  men  stripped  to  the  waist,  their  bodies  glistening  with 
moisture,  bending  over  the  mess  tables  trying  to  read  or  fingering 
dirty  packs  of  cards."  Beneath  the  shaft  was  a  hatchway,  which 
opened  on  a  magazine  that  made  a  receptacle  for  all  stray  articles 
that  could  be  hidden  out  of  the  way.  "  When  it  was  cleared  out 
on  disembarkation,  all  the  property  lost  during  the  voyage  was 
unearthed  from  its  recesses — rifles,  bayonets,  straps,  bags,  boots, 
clothing,  all  rusty  or  rotten  from  the  damp  and  heat."  There  was 
an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  delay  at  St.  Vincent.  Half  a 
dozen  troopships  which  had  preceded  the  China  were  found 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead.  Troops  were  urgently 
needed  at  the  seat  of  war,  yet  it  was  physically  impossible  to 
despatch  the  shipping.  There  was  an  abundance  of  coals  in. 
store,  but  the  facilities  for  coaling  were  limited ;  and  the  Ad- 
miralty and  War  Office  had  omitted  to  reckon  with  exigencies 
that  were  out  of  the  every-day  routine.  After  the  tedious  con- 
finement in  this  floating  prison,  the  disembarkation  at  Durban, 
notwithstanding  its  disagreeables,  was  feted  as  a  holiday.  For 
the  time  discipline  was  inevitably  relaxed ;  the  men  would  tumble 
into  the  tiny  tug,  even  when  it  was  weighted  down,  till  it 
was  rolling  gunwale  under ;  and  it  seems  a  miracle  that  none  of  the 
heroes  were  drowned  as  they  steamed  through  the  surf  and  the 
rollers  that  break  on  the  formidable  bar.  Once  landed,  it  was 
literally  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  South  African 
sunshine  was  warm,  and  the  progress  of  the  troops  was  slow  in 
the  extreme.    Captain  Montague  is  no  grumbler;  he  is  merely  a 

*  Reminiscences  of  an  Officer  in  1879.  By  Captain  W.  E.  Montague, 
94II1  Uegimeut,  Author  of  "  Claude  Meadowleigh,"  &e.  Loudon  and  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1880. 
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faithful  chronicler,  who  reports  his  experiences  with  a  mingled 
sense  of  humour  and  resentment.  But  ho  hiul  left  his  wife  and 
his  snug  hut  at  Aldershot,  full  of  anticipations  of  fighting  and 
dreains  of  martial  glory.  And  now  ho  and  his  brother  officers, 
with  the  sea-worn  and  much-enduring  rani;  and  lilo,  were  advancing 
by  the  slowest  of  stages  parallel  to  tho  frontiers  of  Zululand,  while 
tho  prospect  of  hcing  in  tho  thick  of  the  fun  appeared  to  recede 
rather  than  to  draw  nearer. 

Perhaps  it  was  tho  disappointment  preying  on  his  mind  that 
made  Captain  Montague  cynically  disposed  and  somewhat  unfair 
to  the  colonists.  Explaining  how  general  apprehensions  had  been 
abroad,  he  adds,  "  Nor  was  tho  panic  to  be  laughed  at.  Tho 
Zulus  had  proved  themselves  n  terrible  foe ;  murder  and  fire 
were  their  only  arguments ;  in  a  few  hours  they  could  overrun 
the  colony,  and  that  was  defenceless."  Seeing  that  tho  Zulus 
had  already  annihilated  a  British  force  of  all  arms,  standing  on 
the  defensive  in  a  deliberately  selected  position — which,  by 
the  way,  in  the  face  of  the  strictures  of  unprofessional  critics, 
our  author  asserts  to  have  been  extremely  strong — it  was 
but  natural  that  the  inhabitants  of  open  towns,  whose  lives 
and  property  and  wives  and  children  lay  within  easy  reach  of 
a  light-footed  enemy  Hushed  with  recent  victory,  should  fortify 
themselves  as  best  they  could  against  probable  and  terrible  con- 
tingencies. Yet  a  few  pages  afterwards,  although  the  panic  had 
subsided,  he  ridicules  the  Durban  people  for  keeping  up  their 
defences.  It  appears  to  us  to  have  been  but  natural  that  civilians 
and  family  men  should  be  uneasy  when,  on  Captain  Montague's 
own  showing,  even  our  regular  troops  and  their  bravest  leaders 
were  morbidly  apprehensive  of  Zulu  onslaughts.  He  tells  re- 
peatedly how,  on  the  strength  of  some  vague  rumour  which 
nobody  in  authority  found  leisure  to  sift,  a  column  threw  itself 
into  laager  to  receive  the  enemy,  or  began  firing  furious  volleys  on 
false  alarms.  "  Lord  Chelmsford,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  has  been 
blamed  unjustly  for  his  extreme  caution  during  these  early  days, 
when  the  feeling  which  prompted  it  with  him  was  equally  shared 
by  every  officer  in  the  camp."  The  fact  is  that  the  bravest  men 
become  timid  under  sustained  mental  strain  and  in  face 
of  unknown  dangers ;  and  the  disastrous  surprise  of  Isandula 
had  overtaxed  the  firmest  nerves  in  a  country  where  every- 
thing favoured  the  savages.  The  delays  that  excited  im- 
patience at  home,  the  seemingly  inexplicable  countermarching 
and  changes  of  plan  for  which  Lord  Chelmsford  was  so 
freely  blamed,  were  probably  due  to  difficulties  of  the  country 
which  were  imperfectly  appreciated.  This  at  least  was  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Montague.  "  At  a  distance,  no  doubt,  our 
delays  and  caution  did  seem  excessive ;  but  to  any  one  on  the 
spot,  who  could  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  advancing 
enemy  through  such  a  wonderful  country  as  was  Zululand  where 
we  crossed  it,  they  would  appear  sheer  necessities."  Seldom  are 
the  first  appearances  of  a  country  more  deceptive.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  gently  rolling  table-land,  admirably  fitted  for  the  operations  of 
cavalry,  and  very  practicable  for  the  ponderous  ox-waggons.  In 
reality  these  impressions  proved  utterly  delusive.  The  bottoms  of 
the  valleys  between  the  rolling  swells  were  traversed  by  sluggish 
streams  trickling  through  bog-  and  swamp.  The  rank  growth  of 
the  grass  covered  heaps  of  fallen  stones,  the  remains  of  deserted 
cattle-kraals  ;  and  the  ant-bears  had  been  burrowing  everywhere 
among  the  hard-baked  mounds  of  the  ant-nests.  But  the  grand 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  a  column  was  "the  donga."  "To  picture 
a  donga,  we  must  imagine  a  thick  slice  taken  bodily  out  of  tho 
earth  ;  the  slice  itself  has  bodily  disappeared,  leaving  in  its  place 
a  yawning  gulf.  This  ma}'  be  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  feet 
across  ;  its  sides  are  absolutely  perpendicular,  with  buttresses  here 
and  there,  always  sharp  as  knife-edges,  jagged  and  irregular."  It 
might  be  possible  to  make  one's  way  across  a  donga  on  foot,  but 
in  a  wageon  or  on  horseback  the  feat  was  impossible.  Then 
you  had  either  to  ascend  its  course  till  you  could  turn  it,  or  to 
"  prospect "  it  till  you  came  to  a  place  where  engineering  operations 
were  practicable.  And  as  dongas  are  perpetually  recurring  in 
Zululand,  it  may  be  imagined  how  an  army  must  be  encumbered 
by  its  waggon  train,  while  its  regular  cavalry  is  practically 
paralysed.  In  these  circumstances  the  Basutos  on  their  clever' 
little  ponies  became  extremely  serviceable.  Captain  Montague, 
who  has  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  our  colonial  and  coloured 
auxiliaries  in  general,  praises  the  Basutos  highly.  They  showed 
themselves  brave,  active,  and  intelligent.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  equally  distinguished  by  their  cold-blooded  cruelty  ; 
and  it  was  their  practice  to  make  no  prisoners  while  following  up 
the  enemy  in  retreat.  Our  author  tells  a  story  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. A  Basuto  shot  a  flying  Zulu  through  the  legs  and 
stopped  the  man.  Sitting  down  by  his  captive,  he  lunched 
calmly,  beguiling  the  time  with  cheerful  talk,  in  which  he  per- 
suaded the  crippled  Zulu  to  join.  Then,  having  finished  his 
meal,  he  closed  the  conversation  with  a  friendly  nod,  and,  casu- 
ally remarking  that  he  had  serious  business  on  hand,  took  up  his 
carbine  and  finished  the  Zulu.  It  is  not  creditable  to  a  civilized 
country  to  have  to  seek  or  accept  the  aid  of  such  allies. 

Among  the  most  interesting  passages  in  Captain  Montague's 
■volume  are  those  relating  to  the  scenes  of  the  Prince  Imperial's 
death  and  of  the  Isandula  massacre.  "When  Captain  Montague's 
party  paid  their  visit  to  the  kraal  beyond  the  fatal  donga 
■where  the  Prince  came  to  his  end,  they  found  an  old  woman 
•who  had  been  left  behind  by  her  people,  "hideous  and  ugly 
beyond  words  to  describe."  She  jabbered  away,  and,  as  the 
interpreter  assured  them,  boasted,  in  the  intervals  of  promiscuous 
abuse,  that  it  was  her  sons  who  had  killed  the  Prince.  And  they 


came  upon  n  piece  of  corroborative  evidence,  for  on  the  floor  of  her 

hut  was  tho  Prince's  shirt, "stiff  with  blood  and  pierced  with 

assegai  stabs."  Not  less  melancholy  wero  tho  signs  of  tho  fight 
at  Isandula,  though  Captain  Montague  went  over  the  ground 
many  months  alter  the  disaster.  In  a  country  where  the  blazing 
sun  bakes  tho  earth  to  tho  hardness  of  brick  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  bury  tho  dead,  and  tho  bodies  of  animals  must  bo  left  to 
decay  where  they  fall.  First  tho  visitors  came  on  an  artillery  cart, 
which  had  been  hauled  somo  distance  by  the  Zulus  and  then  aban- 
doned. Next  was  a  gun-limber  with  tho  Woolwich  marks  on  it; 
one  limber  box  still  in  its  place,  tho  other  broken  open  and  a  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Soon  tho  bodies  began  to  lio  thickly.  "  Tho 
Carabineers,  who  fell  fighting  bravely  in  a  circle,  with  Durnford  in 
the  midst,  lay  a  little  apart.  Wherever  an  ox  or  a  horso  had  beon 
killed  there  was  a  patch,  and  tho  wholo  field  was  covered  with 
these  tell-tale  patches."  The  conical  hill  and  the  famous  neck  of 
land  connecting  it  with  the  rock',  and  looking  down  upon  "Fugi- 
tives' Drift,''  were  studded  with  waggons — "  somo  empty,  many 
loaded  up.  Amongst  the  latter,  several  containing-  grain  ;  the  bags 
had  rotted,  and  the  oats  falling  out,  had  filled  the  waggon  with 
black  mould,  from  which  the  green  leaves  were  springing  brightly. 
In  many  waggons  the  oxen  had  been  assegaied  in  the  yokes,  and 
lay  in  two  ghastly  rows,  eight  of  a  side,  just  as  they  fell.  The  slain 
were  perfect,  while  through  the  assegai  holes  could  be  seen  their  last 
meal,  now  turned  into  chopped  hay,  for  all  the  world  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  stuffed."  With  this  vivid,  though  some  what  ghastly,  bit 
of  description  we  bring  our  notice  to  a  close,  merely  adding  that 
Captain  Montague's  book  gives  one  the  impression  that  our  troubles 
with  the  Zulus  are  at  an  end  for  some  time  to  come.  Self-con- 
fident to  excess  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  they  changed 
their  ideas  altogether  after  Ulundi,  and  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. After  bsing  beaten  in  fair  fight  on  their  own  chosen 
ground,  they  acknowledged  that  the.  white  soldiers  were  the 
better  men :  and  they  have  resigned  themselves  accordingly  to  be 
peaceable  allies,  so  far  as  their  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  may  permit. 


DIXON  ON  PROBATE  AND  ADMINISTRATION.* 

R.  DIXON  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  very  useful  and  a  very 
i-VJL  interesting  book.  The  law  of  Probate,  a3  treated  by  him, 
is  not  confined  to  the  mere  process  by  which  a  will  confessedly 
valid  and  sufficient  meets  with  official  recognition,  but  embraces 
all  the  questions  which  affect  the  validity  of  a  document  proffered 
as  testamentary,  and  the  rules  according  to  which  it  receives  or  is 
denied  that  recognition  without  which  it  is  ineffectual.  By  taking 
this  wider  field  for  his  labours,  Mr.  Dixon  is  at  liberty  to  discourse 
on  the  law  of  testamentary  capacity,  irregular  execution,  undue 
influence,  and  the  variety  of  legal  doctrines  which  constitute  tho 
more  romantic  aspect  of  the  law  of  wills.  At  the  outset  we  may 
also  notice  that  he  has  incorporated  with  his  work  an  able  treatise 
on  those  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts  which  more  immediately 
affect  contested  will  cases — a  treatise  which,  as  it  notices  well  nigh 
all  the  latest  authorities,  is  of  use  beyond  the  limits  of  the  class  of 
practice  to  which  it  more  immediately  refers. 

Obviously  one  of  the  first  points  Mr.  Dixon  has  to  consider  is, 
"who  can  be  a  testator,"  and  as  all  persons  not  under  specific  dis- 
abilities are  naturally  able  to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will,  we 
soon  get  to  the  important  question  of  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
mind  as  affecting  the  validity  of  a  will.  With  regard  to  this, 
Mr.  Dixon  rules  in  favour  of  the  view  expressed  in  p.  16, 
that  "  proof  of  general  unsoundness  is  not  necessary  to  negative 
mental  capacity,  and  that  one  insane  delusion,  even  though  in  all 
other  respects  tho  testator  acted  with  perfect  sanity,  will  suffice." 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dixon's  book  appeared  before  the  recent  judg- 
ment of  the  Probate  Division  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sniee  was  re- 
ported, because  we  venture  to  think  that  that  judgment  tends 
strongly  to  establish  the  more  rational  doctrine  that,  although  the 
presence  in  a  testator's  mind  of  one  insane  delusion,  co-existent 
with  a  large  amount  of  sanity,  may  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  his 
will,  yet  this  should  be  the  result  only  where  the  delusion  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  influ- 
enced the  disposition  of  his  property.  Speaking  of  the  few 
other  disabilities  recognized  by  the  law,  Mr.  Dixon  says  at 
p.  26,  "The  executor  of  the  will  of  a  person  found  felo  do 
se  by  a  coroner's  jury  may  prove  the  will,  though  the  effect  of 
the  verdict  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  deceased's  personal  property 
to  the  Crown."  And  a  little  further  on,  "  From  this  it  is 
manifest  that,  though  a  felon's  personal  property  is  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  &c."  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Dixon  has  misinterpreted  the 
statute  of  1870  to  which  he  refers  in  a  footnote.  That  Act  abso- 
lutely abolished  all  forfeiture  for  felony,  and  specifically  mentions 
suicide  as  having  no  longer  the  effect  of'  working  a  forfeiture. 

The  year  1 837  saw  the  commencement  of  a  great  change  in  all 
matters  relating  to  wills.  In  that  year  the  Wills  Act  was  passed, 
which,  besides  introducing  new  incidents  into  the  operation  and 
effect  of  testamentary  documents,  substituted  one  uniform  and  in- 
dispensable system  of  execution  for  the  somewhat  bewildering 
variety  of  formalities  which  had  till  then  obtained.  This  contrast 
Mr.  Dixon  somewhat  weakens  by  incorporating  with  his  exposition 
of  the  older  system  a  number  of  remarks  equally  applicable  to  the 
new.    The  section  of  the  Wills  Act  relating  to  executors  provides 

*  Probate  and  Administration,  Law  and  Practice  in  Common  Form  and 
Contentious  Business.  By  W.  John  Dixon,  Esq.  B.A.,  LL.M.  (Cantab.), 
Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Inner  Temple.   London :  Reeves  &  Turner.  1880. 
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that  no  will  shall  he  valid  unless  in  writing-,  and  signed  at  the 
foot  or  end  thereof  hy  the  testator,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  dictation — such  signature  being,  moreover, 
made  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  witnesses  present  at  the  same  time.  Few  enactments  have 
been  the  subject  of  more  litigation  than  this  section,  and  some  of 
the  judicial  refinements  introduced  into  its  interpretation  have 
been  almost  ludicrous.  Thus,  a  will  otherwise  duly  executed  was 
rejected  because  there  was  a  space,  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  wide, 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  sheet  of  the  actual  will,  and  the  sig- 
nature was  placed  on  the  next  page ;  and  questions  have  arisen  as 
to  how  attestation  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a  blind 
testator.  The  "Wills  Amendment  Act  of  1847  was  passed  with  a 
view  to  remedying  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  constituted  "the 
foot  or  end  "  of  a  will ;  but  that  its  success  in  this  respect  was  but 
limited  is  demonstrated  by  the  long  list  which  Mr.  Dixon  adduces 
of  cases  decided  upon  this  explanatory  law.  It  is,  however,  con- 
solatory to  learn  (p.  62)  that  "  the  general  result  of  them  appears 
to  be,  that  when  there  is  a  bund  fide  endeavour  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  these  Acts,  failure  in  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  will  not  vitiate  the  will.  It  must  be  in  the  spirit  also." 
Of  course  Mr.  Dixon  takes  due  notice  of  the  important  case  of 
Sugden  v.  St.  Leonards,  which  finally  established  the  doctrine 
that  when  a  will  is  lost  parole  evidence  of  its  contents  is  admis- 
sible, and  sufficient  to  secure  the  carrying  into  effect  of  its  provi- 
sions ;  a  doctrine  which,  in  order  to  avoid  fraud,  must  only  be 
applied  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  evidence  is  very  clear  and 
above  suspicion. 

The  Wills  Act,  besides  introducing  new  formalities  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  making  of  a  will,  laid  down  fresh  rules  as  to  the 
methods  and  contingencies  by  which  a  will  may  be  revoked ;  and 
the  present  work  concisely  tabulates  the  states  of  the  law  on  this 
point  before  and  after  the  above-mentioned  enactment,  including 
revocation  of  a  will  by  subsequent  marriage  of  the  testator — a 
change  of  circumstances  which,  though  partially  recognized  as  an 
implied  revocation  prior  to  the  Wills  Act,  was  then  first  exalted 
to  the  position  of  a  definite  and  express  revocation  of  a  former 
will.  An  apparent  inconsistency  arises  with  regard  to  revocation 
by  marriage,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  Wills  Act,  a  will  is  held 
to  speak  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  after  which  there  can 
of  course  be  no  question  of  his  marriage.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  date  of  the  will 
becomes  material  and  not  the  date  of  the  testator's  death.  An 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  contingent  wills — that  is  to 
say,  wills  which  the  testator  obviously  intended  should  take 
eflect  only  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  contemplated  events.  With 
regard  to  these  somewhat  anomalous  documents,  Mr.  Dixon  holds, 
and  apparently  rightly  holds,  that  if  the  contemplated  contingency 
does  not  occur,  the  will  is  ipso  facto  revoked,  although  the  testator 
may  by  subsequent  recognition  adopt  the  same  will  as  his  in  all 
events,  independently  of  the  failure  of  the  originally  imposed  con- 
dition. It  is  sometimes  rather  dillicult  to  decide  whether  a  will  is 
really  contingent,  or  whether  what  at  first  sight  might  be  taken  as 
a  contingency  is  not  really  only  an  expression  of  the  testator's 
reason  for  making  the  will.  Thus,  in  a  case  quoted  at  p.  159,  "  Lest 
I  should  die  before  the  next  sun,  I  make  this  my  last  will,"  was 
held  to  fall  within  the  latter,  not  the  former  category ;  while  a 
will  containing  the  words,  "  In  case  of  accident  I  sign  this  my 
will,"  was  held  to  be  contingent. 

With  a  view,  as  he  says,  to  preserving  continuity  of  purposo, 
Mr.  Dixon,  having  dealt  with  the  usual  attributes  and  incidents  of 
a  will,  turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  persons  on  whom  de- 
volves the  duty  of  carrying  that  will  into  execution — namely,  the 
legal  personal  representatives,  be  they  executors  or  administrators. 
About  the  office  and  duty  of  a  regularly  appointed  executor  there 
is  but  little  new  to  be  said  ;  and  Mr.  Dixon  ha3  done  wisely  in 
occupying  himself  mainly  with  the  more  abstruse  questions  re- 
lating to  a  executors  according  to  the  tenor,"  or  those  who,  though 
not  specifically  named  as  executors  in  the  will,  are  yet  so  charged 
with  the  carrying  into  effect  its  provisions  as  to  be  placed  in  a 
strictly  analogous  position,  and  "executors  de  son  tort"  or  those 
persons  who,  not  having  been  named  at  all  in  a  will,  yet,  by 
ollicious  intermeddling,  render  themselves  responsible  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  which  they  have  thus  undertaken.  Ampleillustrations 
are  given  of  the  language  and  circumstances  by  which  persons 
may  become  executors  under  one  of  the  above  denominations,  as 
also  information  with  regard  to  the  method  by  which  one  named 
as  executor  may  renounce  the  office,  or  even  afterwards  retract 
such  renunciation  if  he  be  so  minded.  In  relation  to  this  branch 
of  his  subject  Mr.  Dixon  has,  however,  adduced  two  cases  in 
p.  212  which  appear  inconsistent,  or  at  least  to  require  further 
explanation.  He  says  : — "  Seizing  the  testator's  goods,_  claiming  in 
error  a  property  in  them  himself,  does  not  render  him  liable  as 
executor";  and  a  little  lower  down: — " By  taking  possession  of 
the  testator's  goods,  and  converting  them  to  his  own  use,  or  dis- 
posing of  them,  he  has  intermeddled,  and  cannot  renounce." 

The  question  of  domicile  is  in  some  cases  material  with  refer- 
ence to  wills,  and  the  author  of  the  present  work,  whilst  modestly 
referring  his  readers  for  fuller  information  to  works  more  specially 
devoted  to  this  subject,  allots  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  it. 
In  saying,  as  he  does  at  p.  261,  that  wills  "  are  not  valid  unless 
executed  in  conformity  with  the  law  prevailing  in  the  country 
where  the  testator  is  domiciled,"  Mr.  Dixon  states  his  proposition 
a  little  too  broadly  ;  inasmuch  as  he  omits  to  notice  the  exception 
introduced  by  thoDomicilo  Act  of  186 r,  which  provides  that  every 
will  made  out  of  the  kingdom  by  a  British  subject,  whatever  be 


his  domicile  at  the  time  of  making  such  will  or  at  death,  shall,  so 
far  as  regards  personal  estate,  be  held  to  be  well  executed,  and 
admitted  to  probate,  if  made  according  to  the  forms  required  either 
by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
domicile,  or  by  the  laws  of  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions 
where  the  testator  had  his  domicile  of  origin  ;  and,  moreover,  by 
the  same  statute  a  will  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  a 
British  subject  domiciled  abroad  is  held  good  if  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  form  required  by  the  law  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  where  it  is  made.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Mr. 
Dixon  states  the  effect  of  this  statute  rightly  later  on,  in  p.  274. 

The  law  is  peculiarly  solicitous  with  regard  to  the  testamentary 
disposition  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Recognizing  the  unbusiness- 
like and  impulsive  habits  of  the  latter  class  it  has  girt  about  with 
special  precautions  and  formalities — such  as  attestation  by  the 
captain,  the  officers  of  a  naval  hospital,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  specified  responsible  person — the  wills  of  petty  officers  and 
seamen  not  on  actual  service,  when  such  wills  are  designed  to  pass 
prize  money,  wages,  or  other  moneys  acquired  by  their  calling.  At 
the  same  time,  acknowledging  the  perils  of  service  by  land  or  sea, 
and  following  out,  as  Mr.  Dixon  remarks,  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  law,  various  statutes  have  permitted  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
actual  service  and  in  case  of  emergency  to  make  wills  by  word  of 
mouth,  known  as  nuncupative  wills.  These  provisions  extend  to 
officers  as  well  as  men  :  but  in  the  case  of  soldiers  the  scope  of  the 
Acts  has  been  somewhat  narrowed  by  a  decision  that  the  term 
actual  military  service  is  to  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  "  being 
on  an  expedition." 

Although  not  strictly7  coming  under  the  head  of  Probate,  since 
in  such  cases  there  is  nothing  to  prove,  Mr.  Dixon  has  included 
in  his  work  a  dissertation  on  administration  under  an  intestacy, 
and  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  property  amongst  his  next 
of  kin.  His  treatment  of  the  practice  of  the  Court,  both  in 
contentious  and  non-contentious  business,  is  very  full  and  clear, 
including  the  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts 
before  referred  to ;  but  these  portions  of  the  book  we  pass 
over  as  lacking  general  interest.  There  is  also  a  very  copious 
appendix  containing  the  statutes,  rules,  and  forms  now  in  force 
with  respect  to  matters  connected  with  wills,  so  that  the  book  is 
self-contained,  and,  save  for  the  cases  cited,  dispenses  with  external 
reference.  This  advantage  is  not,  however,  attained  without  some 
sacrifice  of  portability,  as  the  volume  i3  of  a  rather  portentous  size. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

SOLDAN'S  History  of  Witchcraft  in  connexion  with  legis- 
lation, first  published  iu  1843  (1),  is  one  of  those  works 
which,  in  their  original  shape  accessible  only  to  a  learned  public, 
filter  down  to  the  general  public  through  the  medium  of  compilers 
and  appropriators.  It  has  now  been  thoroughly  revised  and  in 
part  re-written  by  the  author's  son-in-law,  himself  recently  de- 
ceased ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  additions  made  in  the 
interim  both  to  the  history  of  superstition  and  the  history  of 
jurisprudence,  the  framework  of  the  book  remaius  substantially 
the  same.  All  subsequent  research  has  tended  to  corroborate 
Soldan's  conception  of  the  origin  of  magic,  which  maybe  regarded 
as  a  barbarous  natural  theology,  that  residuum  of  the  original 
beliefs  of  primitive  man  which  proves  finally  irreconcilable  with 
reason  and  experience.  In  Caffraria  the  magician  is  the  wisest 
man  of  the  community :  in  modern  Europe  he  is  one  of  the  most 
ignorant ;  unless,  as  with  Roger  Bacon,  the  character  is  forced 
upon  him  by  popular  prejudice,  or, like  Cagliostro,  he  is  a  thorough 
charlatan.  This  alliance  of  magic  with  exploded  beliefs  naturally 
brought  it  into  a  close  connexion  with  heathenism,  and  to  this 
cause,  Soldan  considers,  the  systematic  persecution  it  underwent  is 
principally  to  be  ascribed.  We  hear  but  little  of  such  persecution 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  but  in  Christendom,  honeycombed 
with  strange  mystical  sects  retaining  vestiges  of  Paganism  and 
Manicheism,  magic  and  heresy  were  not  easily  distinguished, 
and,  in  fact,  continually  ran  into  each  other.  Soldan  shows  very 
clearly  how  persecution  for  witchcraft  grew  out  of  prosecutions 
for  heresy,  and  applied  all  the  ideas  and  principles  already  recog- 
nized in  the  latter.  They  first  became  fully  developed  as  a  branch 
of  ordinary  procedure  in  Prance  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
culminating  in  the  atrocious  persecution  of  the  Templars.  It  is 
significant  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  that  they  almost  died 
out  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  century,  when  Papal  authority 
was  paralysed  by  the  great  schism.  They  spread,  however,  into 
other  countries,  being  everywhere  encouraged  by  the  Inquisition. 
The  resistance  offered  to  the  inquisitors  in  Germany  led  to  two 
events  which  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  witchcraft.  One  was 
the  publication  of  that  famous  demonstration  of  Papal  fallibility, 
the  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  against  sorcery,  Summis  deside~ 
rnntes — the  other  the  compilation  of  the  Malleus  Maleficarum,  the 
classical  authority  on  the  subject  from  the  inquisitor's  point  of 
view.  From  this  time  the  persecution  became  systematic,;and  the 
simultaneous  efforts  to  repress  heresy  by  similar  methods,  con- 
spired with  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  epidemical  demonomania 
to  which  every  age  is  liable,  to  render  ages  of  growing  enlighten- 
ment more  infamous  for  the  atrocities  practised  upon  the  most 
helpless  members  of  society  than  the  dark  ages  had  ever  been. 

(1)  Soldun's  Geschichte  der  Hexenprozesse.  Neu  bearbeitet  von  Drc 
Heinrich  Ucppe.     2  Bde.     Stuttgart:  Cotta.  London:  Williams  & 
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Soldan  investigates  the  progress  and  decline  of  this  ghastly 
superstition  with  extreme  diligence,  and,  without  becoming  tedious, 
he  has  written  this  dismal  chanter  in  the,  history  Of 'humanity  at 
Sufficient  length.  An  appendix,  added  by  tho  editor,  treats  of  the 
various  attempts  which  have  recently  been  made  to  establish  a 
groundwork  of  reality  for  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  most  of  which, 
llorr  Iloppo  thinks,  arise  from  uuacquaintance  with  the  text  of  tho 
judicial  proceedings. 

The  oorrespondenco  of  F.  0.  Weber  (z),  agent  for  George  I.  as 
Elector  of  Hanover  at  tho  Court  of  Peter  the  Great  from  1 714  to 
1 7 1 8,  is  not  so  absolutely  confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Oznrewitch  Alexis  as  might  bo  inferred  from  the  title-page 
prefixed  to  it  by  Professor  Herrmann.  Tho  letters  relate  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  politics  of  the  Baltic  States,  George's  dilloronees 
with  Denmark  having  led  him  to  ally  himself  with  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  and  thus  incur  tho  enmity  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
numerous  references  to  Alexis,  although  highly  interesting,  add 
littlo  to  our  knowledge  except  by  confirming  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  his  own  sharo  was  probably 
merely  passive,  to  depose  his  father  and  place  him  on  the  throne. 
A  general  massacre  of  foreigners  was  simultaneously  to  take  place, 
and  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  to  be  restored.  The  state- 
ment is  confirmed  in  an  anonymous  correspondence  published  as 
an  appendix,  and  no  doubt  conveys  the  substance  of  the  confes- 
sions of  the  alleged  conspirators,  which  were,  however,  for  tho 
most  part  extorted  by  torture.  There  are  no  additional  particulars 
respecting  the  death  of  Alexis  himself.  Weber  was  a' man  of 
great  capacity,  and  apart  from  bis  diplomatic  correspondence  is 
an  important  authority  upon  Russian  ailiiirs,  being  the  author  of 
Das  veriinderte  Ilimland,  published  anonymously  some  years  after 
the  date  of  his  mission.  His  letters  contain  many  incidental 
illustrations  of  the  barbarism  of  the  country  at  that  period, 
although  he  appears  to  have  seen  no  part  of  it  except  the  new 
capital.  Abundant  instances  continually  occur  of  Peter's  energy 
and  indefatigable  efforts  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  discontent  created  by  his  innovations. 

In  the  interesting  pages  of  C.  von  Hofler  (3)  the  excellent  but 
unpractical  Flemish  Pope,  Adrian  VI.,  becomes  a  typical  figure, 
representing  the  piety  and  seriousness  of  the  Teutonic  race,  in  con- 
trast to  the  levity,  secular  spirit,  and  mere  ceremonialism  imputed 
to  the  Latins.  Patter  von  Hofier's  imagination  is  impressed  by 
the  circumstance  that,  since  two  or  three  obscure  and  ephemeral 
pontiffs  in  the  eleventh  century,  no  one  not  of  Latin  race  has  been 
elevated  to  tho  Papacy  except  the  two  Adrians,  the  Fleming  and 
our  own  countryman,  Nicolas  Breakspere.  The  fact  is  sufficiently 
decisive  as  respects  the  oecumenical  pretensions  of  the  Eoman  See, 
but  it  is  not  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  writer  considers  it. 
To  him  Adrian  represents  what  the  Papacy  might  have  been  had 
it  been  allotted  to  the  Germans  instead  of  to  the  Italians.  The 
principal  objection  to  this  manner  of  viewing  the  subject  is  its 
tendency  to  aggrandize  the  figure  of  the  exemplary  Adrian,  aud 
make  him  a  kind  of  Papal  A gis,  who  succumbed  in  the  unequal 
strife  with  a  degenerate  age.  In  fact,  as  the  Reformers  found  to 
their  cost,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  perfectly  capable  of  the 
amendment  she  so  greatly  needed,  only  it  must  be  attempted  by 
methods  suitable  to  her  traditions  and  genius.  Adrian  undoubtedly 
mismanaged  his  undertaking,  but  it  must  have  failed  at  the  time 
in  the  hands  even  of  a  much  abler  man,  simply  because  tho  public 
opinion  essential  to  its  successful  execution  remained  to  be  created. 
The  progress  of  Luther,  the  defection  of  England,  and  the  sack  of 
Rome  had  not  yet  occurred  to  bring  ecclesiastics  to  their  senses. 
When  these  events  had  taken  place  a  very  considerable  reforma-  j 
tion  in  manners  and  discipline  was  effected  with  general  assent 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  most  worldly  of  the  Popes.  Ritter 
von  Hofier's  exaggerated  estimate  of  Adrian  does  not,  however, 
interfere  with  the  general  fidelity  of  his  narrative.  The  principal 
exception  to  which  his  really  agreeable  and  erudite  labours  aro 
.liable ,  is  that  of  over-minuteness  ;  or  the  work  might  perhaps  bo 
correctly  characterized  as  an  amphibious  composition  between 
biography  and  history,  too  concise  for  the  latter  and  too  detailed 
for  the  former.  Adrian's  own  actions  and  sayings  are  too  insig- 
nificant, or  perhaps  too  imperfectly  recorded,  to  sustain  or  animate 
a  long  narrative,  and  the  peculiar  picturesqueness  of  his  attitude 
as  a  Puritan  Pope  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  admits  of  being 
■expressed  within  a  narrow  compass.  Ritter  von  Hofier's  main 
thesis,  that  Adrian's  name  deserves  to  be  identified  with  the  semi- 
reformation  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  will 
not  hear  examination.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  certain  than 
that_  events  would  have  followed  substantially  the  same  course  if 
Adrian  had  never  existed. 

Dr.  Karl  Briinnemann's  life  of  Robespierre  (4),  according  to  the 
author  himself,  is  designed  as  a  reply  to  an  unfavourable  bio- 
graphy of  the  revolutionary  hero.  We  share  Dr.  Briinnemann's 
apprehensions  that  the  German  public,  having  the  bane  and  an- 
tidote both  before  them,  will  prefer  the  former,  not  so  much 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  him,  that  the  assailant  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  his  publisher,  as  because  the  assailed  has  been  singularly 

(2)  Peter  der  Grosse  und  der  Znrewitsch  Alexci.  Vornehmlich  nach 
und  aus  der  gesandschaMichen  Correspondenz  F.  C.  Weber's  herausgegeben 
von  E.  Herrmanu.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Ilumblot.  Loudon :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(3)  PaPSt  Adrian  VI.  1522-1523.  Von  Oonstantin  Eitter  von  Hofler. 
Wien:  Braumiiller.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Maximilian  Robespierre.  Ein  Lebensbild  nach  zum  Tlieil  noch 
unbenutztcn  Quellen.  \m\  Dr.  K.  Bninnemann.  Leipzig  :  Friedrich 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


unfortunate  in  his  advocate.  Dr.  Briinnemimn  is  n  very  poor 
writor,  whose  stylo  is  low  and  creeping,  and  w  lm.-e  inraMiro  for 

all  tilings  and  persons  indiscriminately  m the  1  innate  formed  of 
them  by  captious  and  jaundiced  hero.  H  is  historical  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  is  inexcusably  superficial.  It  nowhere  nppears 
what  the  "  unused  sources  "  to  which  lie  claims  to  have  resorted 
may  be,  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  they  can  be  of  very  littlo 
importance.  Ho  nowhere  mentions  Haiuel,  the  great  authority 
for  Robespierre's  life  on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  for  an 
abridgment  of  whose  comprehensive  biography  tho  Gorman  public 
might  have  really  been  indebted  to  him.  Ho  passes  with  in- 
credible lightness  over  those  actions  of  Robespierre  which  require 
the  most  apology,  such  as  tho  execution  of  Danton,  and  fills  his 
book  witli  long  extracts  from  his  speeches,  dreary  reading  enough 
in  the  original,  and  utterly  unreadable  in  a  tame  German  transla- 
tion. 

Iceland  ("5),  like  Norway,  is  on  but  uneasy  terms  with  tho 
larger  State  with  which  she  is  connected  by  a  personal  union,  and 
claims  a  measure  of  independence  which  the  latter  is  indisposed 
to  accord.  Tho  Icelandic  question  attracted  some  attention  in 
Germany  while  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  was  yet  unsettled, 
and  Professor  Maurer,  an  authority  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Northern  nations,  was  accustomed  to  report  upon  it  from  time  to 
time  for  the  information  of  the  German  public.  He  has  now  re- 
published his  essays  with  additions,  and,  allowing  for  an  anti- 
Danish  bias,  excusable  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  his  volume  presents  probably  a  fair,  certainly  a 
lucid  and  interesting,  summary  of  the  history  and  grounds  of  the 
Icelandic  agitation  for  a  modified  autonomy.  The  Icelandic 
"  Aiding,"  or  national  assembly,  so  ^amous  in  the  early  history  of 
the  island,  after  having  almost  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  been  actually 
abolished  in  1S00,  was  revived  by  a  royal  rescript  in  1S43.  The 
political  changes  occasioned  hy  the  revolutionary  disturbances  of 
1848  threw  power  at  Copenhagen  into  the  hands  of  a  democratic 
party,  in  one  point  of  view  exceedingly  liberal,  but  in  another  bent 
on  destroying  all  local  privileges,  and  consolidating  the  various 
States  of  the  monarchy  into  a  single  political  organization.  The 
history  of  Iceland  since  this  date  is  one  of  resistance  to  this 
centralizing  tendency,  and  of  endeavours  to  obtain  more  satis- 
factory financial  arrangements  and  the  abolition  of  monopolies 
designed  for  the  advantage  of  Denmark.  The  latter  object  seems 
to  have  been  fully  attained,  aud  the  former  in  a  considerable  degree. 
Dr.  Maurer's  volume  is  concluded  by  a  short  memoir  of  the  late 
Jon  Sigurdsson,  the  ablest  representative  of  the  Icelandic  popular 
party,  aud  at  the  same  time  the  most  eminent  modern  Icelandic 
author  and  editor  of  ancient  Norse  literature. 

Dr.  Rohlfs's  "  History  of  Medicine  in  Germany  "  (6)  is  chiefly 
designed  for  professional  readers.  By  them  it  will  be  found  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  although  somewhat  needlessly  circum- 
stantial. The  present  volume,  which  is  the  second  of  the  bio- 
graphical division  of  the  booh,  contains  the  lives  of  only  four 
physicians  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  only  one  among 
them  of  European  reputation  is  the  illustrious  botanist  Sprengel. 
Four  eminent  accoucheurs,  however,  are  added,  for  whom  the  dis- 
tinction is  claimed  of  having  been  the  principal  reformers  of  the 
obstetric  branch  of  the  profession  in  Germany.  Their  memoirs, 
diffusely  written,  but  not  devoid  of  interest,  are  accompanied  by 
copious  extracts  from  their  writings  and  elaborate  bibliographies. 

Meyer's  Jahrbuch  (7)  pursues  its  useful  career,  and  continues 
to  deserve  a  high  place  among  the  publications  which  aim  at 
giving  an  annual  review  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  mankind. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  such  a  review  should  be  complete, 
and  the  choice  of  topics  may  occasionally  appear  capricious  ;  in 
general,  however,  they  are  selected  with  excellent  judgment  and 
treated  with  much  ability.  Among  papers  on  specifically  English 
subjects  may  be  noticed  a  review  of  recent  English  literature,  an 
estimate  of  the  British  school  of  painting,  and  a  narrative  of  tho 
Afghan  campaign.  All  the  summaries  of  recent  politics  and  con- 
temporary literatures  are  very  impartially  treated ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  number  is  a  notice  of  the 
recent  advances  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  by  Dr.  Krause,  known 
in  this  country  as  the  biographer  of  Erasmus  Darwin.  The 
problem  of  the  ancient  luxuriant  Polar  vegetation  receives 
especial  attention.  The  archaeological  department  is  also  well 
represented,  and  there  are  very  useful  plans  of  the  excavations  at 
Ilion,  Ephesus,  and  Olympia. 

The  success  of  the  Shalcspcare-Jahrbach  has  probably  suggested 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  devoted  to  Goethe  (8).  There 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  one,  for  not  only  is  the 
variety  of  Goethe's  writings  infinite,  but  biographical  materials  are 
as  abundant  in  his  case  as  they  are  scanty  in  Shakspeare's ;  and  the 
persons  who  may  fairly  be  brought  into  connexion  with  him  are 
innumerable.  Hermann  Grimm  opens  the  first  volume  with  a 
notice  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  persons,  Bettina  von 
Arnim,  whom  he  knew  intimately  in  her  old  age.  Like  others 
who  were  acquainted  with  her,  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  her 

(g)  Zur  politischen  Geschichle  Islands.  Gesammelte  Aufsiitze  yon 
Konrad  Maurer.    Leipzig  :  Schlicke.    London  :  Nutt. 

(6)  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Medicin.  (Die  medicinischen  Classifier 
Deutschlands.  Abth.  2.)  Von  II.  Rohlfs.  Stuttgart :  Encke.  London  : 
Kolckmann. 

(7)  JSIeyei's  Deutschcs  Jahrbuch  fur  die  politische  Geschichte  und  dia 
Kutturfortschritte  der  Gegenivart,  1879-1880.  Leipzig :  Bibliogr.  Institut. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Goethe- Jahrbuch.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  L.  Geiger.  Bd.  1. 
Frankfurt :  Butter  &  Lccning.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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wit  and  vivacity  and  her  remarkable  power  of  instilling  enthu- 
siasm into  less  impassioned  natures.  Herr  Grimm  states  that  the 
style  of  her  familiar  correspondence  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  her 
published  letters,  which  seems  a  good  argument  against  the  perfect 
genuineness  of  these  latter  much-disputed  compositions.  Thirty- 
six  letters  from  Goethe  himself  are  also  published,  mostly  belong- 
ing to  the  later  period  of  his  life,  and  unimportant  in  subject,  but 
all  characteristic  in  expression.  A  manuscript  of  "  Prometheus," 
from  a  copy  belonging  to  Frau  von  Stein,  oilers  some  interesting 
variations.  There  are  also  a  collection  of  notices  of  Goethe  by  his 
contemporaries,  several  critical  essays,  of  which  one  on  the 
"Helena"  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  a  chronicle  and 
bibliography  for  the  year. 

Herr  Leopold  Katscher's  sketches  from  English  life  (9),  though 
making  no  pretensions  to  initiate  his  readers  profoundly  into  its 
mysteries,  depict  some  of  its  external  aspects  with  a  lively  and 
attractive  touch.  Papers  on  the  English  Universities,  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  systems,  and  the  London  clubs,  convey  much 
really  valuable  information  in  a  very  pleasant  style,  while  "  Sub- 
terranean London,"  the  East  End  and  Metropolitan  charitable  in- 
stitutions, of  which  six  types  are  selected  for  especial  illustration, 
form  the  subjects  of  less  elaborate  articles.  An  appendix  treats 
of  some  of  the  minor  but  suggestive  curiosities  of  the  day,  such  as 
Mrs.  Girling's  Shaker  communitv,  and  Dr.  Richardson's  projected 
"city  of  health." 

Chamisso's  poems  on  the  cycle  of  female  existence,  (10),  with 
its  capital  incidents  of  betrothal,  espousal,  and  young  motherhood, 
are  well  adapted  for  illustration,  and  have  received  ample  justice 
from  Herr  Thumann,  who  has  created  or  selected  an  extremely 
pretty  type  of  feminine  attractiveness.  The  illustrations,  as  well 
as  the  poems,  may  be  censured  for  an  excess  of  sentiment,  but  in 
both  cases  sentimentalism  stops  far  short  of  silliness. 

There  is  considerable  power  in  A.  Fitger's  tragedy  "  The 
"Witch"  (11).  A  high-born  maiden's  love  of  study  and  freedom 
of  thought  bring  her  under  suspicion  of  sorcery,  and  a  tragic 
catastrophe  ensues.    But  the  play,  like  the  heroine,  is  too  bookish. 

By  much  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  Rundschau  (12) 
is  the  Russian  memorandum  on  foreign  policy  drawn  up  in  1864, 
which  has  already  been  widely  circulated  through  the  press. 
Dr.  Pauli  contributes  a  paper  on  an  interesting  though  sub- 
ordinate figure  in  English  history,  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  consort  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  afterwards 
espoused  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  nearly  lost  his  head  in  con- 
sequence. Henry  appears  in  the  same  unamiable  light  as 
elsewhere.  An  article,  by  Karl  Hillebrand,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Belgian  independence,  gives  a  very  satis- 
factory account  of  Belgian  progress,  and  Belgian  literature  is  illus- 
trated by  a  pretty  story  translated  from  the  Flemish  of  a  deceased 
Belgian  authoress,  Rosalie  Loveling.  "  Natanael,"  by  Marie  von 
01fers,is  also  a  good  story,  HerrRodenberg's  essay  on  the  relations 
of  national  literature  to  universal  literature  is  interesting,  and  there 
is  much  that  is  very  curious  in  Rudolph  Genee's  account  of  the 
rudimentary  beginnings  of  the  German  drama.  A  paper  on  the 
Etruscan  problem  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  injustice  to  English 
philological  science.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  theory  of  the  Altaic  affinities 
of  the  Etruscan  language  is  classed  among  the  paradoxes  which 
have  brought  discredit  upon  the  inquiry  altogether,  and  the 
exclusive  credit  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject  is 
attributed  to  the  German  philologist  Deecke.  Yet,  at  the  end  of 
the  paper,  we  are  informed  that  Deecke  has  all  but  embraced  Mr. 
Taylor's  hypothesis,  which  becomes  quite  another  thing  when  it 
has  converted  a  German. 

(9)  Bilder  aus  dan  cnglischcn  Lebcn.  Studien  und  Skizzen  von  Leopold 
Katscher.    Leipzig  :  Friedrich.    London  :  Nutt. 

(10)  Frauen-Liebeund  Leben.  Lieder-Cyclus  von  Adelbert  von  Chamisso 
Illustrirt  von  Paul  Thumann.  Leipzig :  Titze.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(11)  Die  ffexe.  Trauerspiel.  Von  A  Fitger.  Oldenburg:  Scliulze. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(12)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  vi,  Hft.  iz.    Berlin:  Paetel.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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MEMORIAL. 


The  Pupils  and  Friends  of  the  late  Mr.  GEORGE  LOXG.  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  desiring  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  character  and  the  high  sense  they 
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University  of  Cambridge  a  Scholarship  or  Prize  tto  be  called  the  George  Loug  Scholarship  or 
Prize)  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Roman  Law. 

One  of  the  chief  among  Mr.  LoN'G's  extensive  attainments  was  his  knowledge  of  Roman 
Law  ;  and  his  well-known  articles  on  this  subject— writteu  now  about  forty  years  Tgo— were 
the  first  important  effort  made  by  any  English  scholar  to  facilitate  and  promote  its  study. 

It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  a  Memorial  bearing  his  name  cannot  be  associated  more  appro- 
priately than  with  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  legal  studies,  and  in  the  University  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member. 

The  precise  form  and  conditions  of  this  Memorial  will  depend  upon  the  amount  raised,  and 
will  be  determined  by  the  Committee. 
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LJ    The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  4. 
The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS,  and  of  SCIENCE,  will  begin 
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Instruction  is  provided  for  "Women  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws 

and  of  Science. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  &c.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 
The  Examinations  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  September  28  and  29, 
The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  21. 
The  College  is  cIobc  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

 TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

i^UY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. — OPEN 

*J  SCHOLARSHIPS.— A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas  will  be  offered  for 
open  competition  on  Friday,  September  21.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Classics,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Languages.— A  Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  ba 
olfered  lor  open  competition  on  the  same  day.   Subjects  of  Examination  :  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital, 

S.E.  

THE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

J-    Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION  1880—81  will  Commence  on  Friday,  October  1,  1880. 

Four  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £60,  £40,  £30  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  Competition,  at 
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Special  entries  may  be  made  lor  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metr0t""ig-   MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 
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Instruction,  Fees,  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  &c.  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Registkab..   The  Calendar  will  be  published  early  in  September. 

  J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON.  Registrar,  pro  ten. 
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to  the  Forces  and  others.— Address,  9a  Sackville  Street,  XV.  
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IRELAND. 

DURING  the  past  week  thi-eo  entire  nights,  including 
a  sitting  on  Thursday  which  did  not  finish  yesterday 
morning,  were  devoted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  con- 
sidering the  grievances  of  Irish  members.  The  eloquent 
outpourings  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  merely  preludes 
to  the  discussion  on  the  Constabulary  Vote,  which  kept 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  out  of  his  bed  all  Thursday 
night.  Even  before  this  point  was  reached  a  considerable 
debate  had  arisen  on  Thursday  as  a  consequence  of  Mr. 
Forster's  imprudent  utterances  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week.  Nothing  could  be  more  forcible  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  late  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  insisted  on 
the  unwisdom  of  connecting  a  future  Peace  Preservation 
Act  with  some  fresh  attempt  to  curtail  the  rights  of  land- 
lords. It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Forster  disclaimed  the 
obvious  inference  which,  inside  and  outside  the  House,  had 
been  drawn  from  his  words  by  friends  and  enemies  alike. 
His  final  assurance  that  he  acknowledged  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  law  as  it  stood  could  not 
obliterate  the  fatal  effect  of  his  former  suggestion.  When 
the  main  subject  of  quarrel  was  reached  the  matter 
became  one  of  simple  obstruction,  conducted  on  the  old 
lines  of  three  years  ago,  between  a  body  of  Irish  members 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  Few  speeches  were  made, 
save  by  Irishmen ;  but  Mr.  Bright  maintained  the  repu- 
tation of  his  Government  for  persistent  blundering  by 
arguing  that  the  Irish  Constabulary  were  an  evil  necessarily 
consequent  on  the  greater  evil  of  Irish  landlordism.  How 
much  may  be  added  to  the  Session  by  the  proceedings 
which  began  on  Thursday  night  and  ended  at  midday  on 
Friday  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

The  anarchy  and  lawlessness  of  Ireland  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  reckless  license  which  modern  weakness 
or  toleration  allows  to  political  agitators.  Public  and 
private  morality  largely  depend  on  the  assumption  that 
recognized  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  are  beyond  the 
range  of  discussion.  The  existence  of  property,  which  is 
probably  indispensable  to  civilization,  is  endangered  when 
the  right  of  ownership  once  becomes  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. No  demagogue  at  present  ventures  to  propound  a 
general  vindication  of  robbery  and  murder;  but  the  Irish 
agitators  excuse  crimes  committed  against  landowners;  and 
every  crime  loses  a  part  of  its  tendency  to  shock  popular 
opinion  when  it  is  openly  and  safely  vindicated.  In  one 
■of  the  late  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  several  Irish 
members  extenuated  the  detestable  crime  of  mutilating 
cattle  as  a  mode  of  injuring  their  owners.  They  pre- 
tended, indeed,  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  cruelty  to 
animals  ;  but  they  argued  that  it  was  much  less  criminal  to 
ill-treat  a  horse  or  a  cow  than  to  evict  a  family  of  human 
beings.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  vilest  actions  which 
can  be  perpetrated  by  a  savage  population  was  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right.  One  Home 
Rule  member  after  another  professed  full  concurrence  in 
the  sentiments  and  language  of  Mr.  Dillon,  which  had 
been  justly  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Forster  as  wicked,  and 
perhaps  imprudently  denounced  as  cowardly.  They,  of 
course,  bore  witness  to  the  courage  of  the  reckless  de- 
claimer,  and  some  of  them  further  boasted  that  Mr. 
Dillon  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  accomplices  in  the 
Avretched  little  rebellion  of  1848.  It  was  perhaps  im- 
prudent to  make  a  charge  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove.  Mr.  Dillon  invited  his  ignorant  hearers  to  per- 
petrate crimes  involving  a  risk  of  punishment  to  which  he 


would  not  himself  be  liable.  Mr.  Forster  could  not  know 
whether  he  was  influenced  by  an  undue  regard  to  his  per- 
sonal safety. 

At  nearly  all  the  late  meetings  promoted  by  the  Land 
League  resolutions  have  been  passed  against  the  payment 
of  rent.  In  some  instances  the  defiance  of  law  is  accom- 
panied by  the  condition  that  rent  shall  only  be  withheld 
until  Parliament  shall  have  reformed  the  Land-law  to  tho 
satisfaction  of  the  peasantry  and  tho  agitators.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  no  payment  is  to  be  made  in  the  mean- 
time, an  Act  which  should  fall  short  of  absolute  confisca- 
tion would  be  unacceptable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  alter 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  for  the  worse.  Some  of  the 
Land  League  orators  affect  a  facetious  benevolence  and 
moderation.  The  tenant  is  exhorted  to  provide  not  only 
necessaries  but  comforts  for  himself  and  his  family,  to 
pay  his  debts  in  full  to  the  shopkeeper,  and  to  the  kind 
neighbour,  otherwise  known  as  the  village  usurer,  who  has 
lent  him  money,  and  then  if  a  surplus  remains  to  employ  a 
part  of  it  in  keeping  the  landlord  from  starvation.  Extrava- 
gant and  profligate  doctrines  lose  no  other  vicious  quality  by 
repetition ;  but  they  cease  to  be  startling  and  strange. 
Any  small  gleam  of  conscience  which  may  still  remain  is 
rapidly  obscured  by  the  promulgation  of  the  theories  of 
the  Land  League.  The  fraudulent  debtor  is  not  required  to 
understand  the  sophisms  which  are  propounded  on  his  behalf. 
It  is  enough  for  him  that  fluent  speakers  have  discovered 
and  circulated  some  kind  of  apology  for  dishonesty  and 
violence.  In  former  times  it  was  held  that  invitations  to 
breakers  of  the  law  were  to  be  punished  and  repressed  as 
rigorously  as  the  acts  which  they  suggested  and  defended. 
The  liberality  or  cowardice  of  the  present  day  exposes  a 
credulous  populace,  without  interference,  to  the  instiga- 
tions of  the  worst  class  of  demagogues.  In  anticipation  of 
a  possible  revival  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
the  agitators  have  recently  taken  measures  to  prevent 
newspaper  reporters  from  providing  evidence  which  might 
be  used  in  criminal  prosecutions. 

It  is  in  defence  of  the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  Land 
League  that  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Biggar,  and 
their  allies  declaimed  with  wearisome  iteration  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Parnell  asserts  that  the  bad 
landlords  form  either  a  majority  or  a  large  minority  of  the 
whole  number;  but  his  agents  and  followers  in  Ireland 
draw  no  distinction  between  good  landlords  and  bad,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  consistent  and  logical.  Legal 
rights  cannot  depend  on  the  moral  qualities  which  may  be 
associated  with  their  exercise.  The  tenants  are  urged  to 
withhold  payment  of  rent  equally  from  liberal  or  exacting 
landlords ;  and  the  heads  of  the  party  openly  or  tacitly 
approve  the  proposal.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  members  who 
are  pledged  to  Home  Rule,  and  who  acknowledge  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
occasionally  protest  against  the  monstrous  schemes  of 
spoliation  which  are  proposed  by  the  extreme  demagogues. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  pathetically  complained  of  the  hard- 
ship which  he  might  himself  suffer,  if  all  his  outlay 
and  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants  were  re- 
warded by  an  arbitrary  repudiation  of  their  liability 
to  pay  their  rent.  Having  ample  means  elsewhere, 
he  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  money ; 
but  the  injustice  of  the  Land  League  and  its  dis- 
ciples gave  him  intelligible  pain.  Landlords  less  fortu- 
nately situated  will,  if  the  agitation  succeeds,  incur  total 
ruin.  The  demagogues  have  long  ceased  to  confine  their 
vigilance  to  cases  of  eviction.    Any  alternative  mode  of 
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enforcing  the  rights  of  property  involves  the  same  con- 
sequences. The  assassination  of  landlords  is  generally 
not  proposed  in  the  speeches  of  the  meetings,'  but  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  response  from  the  sympathizing  chorus  of 
hearers.  Less  hesitation  is  felt  in  advising  that  the  suc- 
cessor of  an  outgoing  tenant  shall  be  subject  to  social 
excommunication,  or  that,  as  the  heroic  Mr.  Dillon  ob- 
serves, cattle  pastured  on  the  land  shall  nob  be  likely  to 
thrive. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  revolutionary  faction  within 
and  ■without  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  taken 
greater  advantage  of  the  pretext  which  might  have  been 
furnished  by  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill.  One 
Irish  member,  indeed,  has  since  undertaken,  with  the  aid 
of  half  a  dozen  obscure  English  demagogues,  the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  Laud  League  seems  to 
acknowledge  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  evictions  in 
certain  districts  for  a  limited  time  would  have  done  little 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  wholesale  robbery.  In  one  of 
the  late  debates  Mr.  Gibson  called  attention  to  the  remark- 
able fact  that  not  one  of  the  recent  out  rages  would  have  been 
prevented  if  the  Disturbance  Bill  had  been  in  full  operation. 
Its  only  effect,  which  indeed  has  to  a  great  extent  actually 
resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  would  have 
been  to  give  Parliament's  sanction  to  the  proposition  that 
the  right  to  rent  is  provisional  and  defeasible.  Lord  Haet- 
ington  used  conventional  language  when  he  asserted  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  had  increased  the  difficulty  of  governing 
Ireland.  Mr.  Foester  may  be  excused  for  attributing  bad 
consequences  to  the  failure  of  a  mischievous  projectinto  which 
he  blundered  without  cine  pi'emeditation.  He  may  easily  be 
believed  when  he  declares  that,  but  for  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
would  gladly  bo  relieved  from  his  difficult  office.  The 
-various  embarrassments  which  beset  him  in  administration 
and  in  debate  explain  and  partially  excuse  some  incon- 
sistencies and  apparent  vacillation,  interspersed  with  pro- 
mises, which  are  not  always  prudent.  One  entire  night 
in  last  week  was  taken  up  with  the  discussion  whether  Mr. 
Forster  had  been  justified  in  giving  moderate  expression 
to  the  feelings  which  are  shared  by  all  respectable  members 
of  every  party  in  the  House.  An  opponent  on  the  other  side 
might  perhaps  complain  that  Mr.  Foester  seems  inclined  to 
compensate  for  past  indignation  by  undue  complianco 
■with  unreasonable  demands. 

From  that  part  of  his  language  on  Tuesday  last  which 
was  not  disputed  during  Thursday's  sitting,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  Mr.  Forster  is  at  last  beginning  to  recon- 
sider the  expediency  of  obtaining  additional  powers  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Ireland.  He  announced  that, 
if  the  necessity  arose,  the  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  call  Parliament  together  to  pass  a  Coercion  or  Peace 
Preservation  Bill.  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
late  Act  had  not  been  allowed  to  expire.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  in  answer  to  vulgar  commonplaces,  that 
there  is  much  greater  hardship  in  permitting  license  than 
in  placing  moderate  limits  on  liberty  which  is  notoriously 
abused.  Men  are  not  slaves  because  they  are  forbidden  to 
carry  weapons  which  have  no  object  except  the  perpetration 
of  outrage  and  murder.  It  is  equally  consistent  with  rational 
liberty  to  check  the  circulation  of  incendiary  papers.  The 
announcement  of  a  conditional  readiness  to  discharge  a 
primary  duty  would  have  beenmore  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Forster 
had  not  at  the  same  time  suggested  the  probability  that  he 
might  introduce  a  simultaneous  Bill  to  restrict  the  reme- 
dies allowed  by  law  to  landlords.  One  Disturbance  Bill 
is  quite  enough,  without  a  second  gratuitous  admission 
that  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  the  law  are  responsible  for 
its  violation.  The  Government  has  already  gone  too  far 
in  vague  promises  of  modifications  of  the  Land-law  in  a 
future  Session.  The  extraordinary  step  of  transferring 
the  inquiry  into  Irish  tenure  to  a  second  Commission  has 
not  thus  i'ar  produced  the  expected  result.  The  Land 
League  refuses  to  furnish  information  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Commission ;  and  consequently  the  Report  will  be  repu- 
diated by  the  agitators  as  far  as  it  fails  to  embody  their 
demands.  The  Government  which  proposed  one  anoma- 
lous measure  may  possibly  attempt  to  establish  by  law- 
some  arbitrary  distinction  between  good  and  bad  land- 
lords ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  Mr.  Forster  and  his  col- 
leagues to  keep  the  peace  and  enforce  the  law,  without 
imposing  conditions  on  the  peaceable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. A  new  Disturbance  Bill,  among  other  untoward 
results,  would  complete  the  disruption  of  the  Liberal 
party.  


AFGHANISTAN. 

A LETTER  has  been  received  from  General  Primrose 
describing  the  sortie  of  the  i6th.  He  states  that,  on 
that  day,  his  troops  attacked  the  village  of  Deh  Kwajee- 
and  got  through  it.  It  was  found  to  be  strongly  occu- 
pied, reinforcements  were  sent  up  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  then  the  British  troops  retired.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  is  stated  to  have  been  heavy,  principally5" 
through  two  charges  of  British  cavalry.  Nothing  is  said 
of  our  own  loss  ;  but  it  is  known  from  a  previous  despatch 
that  several  officers  fell  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  men 
were  killed  or  disabled.  The  village  against  which  the 
sortie  was  directed  is  on  the  east  of  Candahar,  and 
Candahar  is  said  to  be  invested  by  the  local  forces  of 
Ayoub  Khan,  the  regulars  and.  irregulars,  while  he,  with 
his  Heratee  regiments,  is  encamped  three  miles  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was- 
the  object  of  the  sortie,  and,  as  that  is  unknown,  it  cannot 
be  decided  whether  the  sortie  was  successful.  Those  who 
were  sent  out  must  have  been  meant  to  come  back  again, 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to- 
detach  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  and  hold  an  outpost 
which,  from  its  position,  would  have  been  untenable,  and 
the  occupation  of  which  would  have  changed  the  whole 
system  of  defence.  General  Primeose  makes  no  refer- 
ence in  his  letter  to  the  purpose  or  the  result  of  the 
sortie ;  but  former  despatches  from  Candahar  state  that 
the  sortie  has  secured  the  garrison  from  molestation  on 
the  eastern  side.  We,  however,  also  hear  that  nothing 
like  a  regular  siege  is  being  carried  on.  The  enemy  throw 
shells  into  the  city,  but  only  occasionally,  and  without 
effect.  As  no  guns  were  taken,  and  as  the  position  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ghazis,  it  cannot  be  that  the 
molestation  from  which  the  sortie  relieved  the  garrison 
was  that  of  a  position  from  which  artillery  could  be  used 
with  special  effect.  There  could  have  been  nothing  like 
an  intention  to  put  an  end  to  the  siege  by  the  employ- 
ment of  that  superiority  which  discipline,  the  memory 
of  countless  victories  and  better  arms,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  give  an  English  commander,  even  in  face 
of  a  native  force  numerically  superior.  For  the 
strength  of  the  Afghan  army  is  in  the  covering  force  of 
Ayoub  Kdan,  and  it  was  not  in  his  direction  that  the  sortie 
was  made.  There  is,  however,  always  the  possibility  that 
the  investing  force  may  make  a  desperate  effort  to  take  the 
city  by  storm,  driving  the  garrison  into  the  citadel.  T«t> 
anticipate  this,  it  may  have  been  thought  prudent  to  give 
the  Ghazis  a  lesson,  and  to  let  them  know  how  they  would 
be  made  to  suffer.  Candahar  is  a  strong  fortress  of  the 
Oriental  type ;  but  it  has  the  unfortunate  peculiarity  of 
being  surrounded  by  hills  with  villages  in  them  to  shelter 
besiegers,  and  with  walls,  gardens,  ditches,  and  canals 
interposed  between,  so  that  it  is  v*ry  difficult  to  dislodge 
those  who  hold  the  heights.  Of  all  these  eminences,  that 
of  Deh  Kwajee  appears  to  be  the  nearest,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  from  that  quarter  that  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
city  would  probably  be  begun.  General  Peimeose  may, 
therefore,  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  inspire  those 
posted  there  with  a  dread  of  British  arms.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  infliction  on  the  enemy  of  great  loss 
would  bo  the  principal  object  he  would  have  endea- 
voured to  secure,  and  the  attainment  of  which  he  would 
specially  notice.  Our  loss  was  heavy,  especially  in  officers, 
but  the  success  or  failure  of  the  sortie  may  have  depended, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  General,  entirely  on  the  proportion  it 
bore  to  the  loss  of  the  enemy. 

As  General  Peimeose  is  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  satisfactory  that,  in  one  direction 
at  least,  he  and  his  garrison  are  seenre  from  molestation, 
all  immediate  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  attempts  that 
are  beiug  made  to  relieve  him.  All  seems  to  have  gone 
well  with  General  ROBERTS  up  to  the  last  date  of  which 
anything  was  heard  of  him,  and  he  was  expected  at 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai  on  Tuesday  last.  That  he  actually  got 
there  when  he  was  expected  is  not  known  ;  but  enough 
is  known  to  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  up  to 
that  point  his  difficulties  would  be  merely  the  difficulties 
of  marching,  and  that  he  would  meet  with  no  active  oppo- 
sition. But,  from  Khelat-i-Ghilzai  to  Candahar,  although 
the  distance  is  short,  he  may  probably  have  to  cut  his 
way.  As  the  tribesmen  are  swarming  round  Candahar 
they  will  probably  swarm  on  the  road  to  Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
and  there  is  said  to  be  one  special  spot  on  the  route,  called 
the  Poti  Pass,  where  to  ovorcome  anything  like  a  deter- 
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mined  resistance  might  cost  him  a  considerable  effort. 
The  road  is  described,  as  having  (fltere  a  sleep  and  precipi- 
tous ftdl  into  the  bod  of  a  stream  ;  and  ns  tho  spot  is  only 
about  thirty  miles  from  Candahar,  Avium  Kuan  might  bo 
able  to  scud  with  caso  a  force  suflicicnt  to  dispute  vigor- 
crasly  a  pass  where  the  natural  advantages  wonld  be  so 
greatly  on  tho  sido  of  tho  defenders.    Ingenious  corre- 
spondents have  also  selected  other  spots  where  resistance 
is  to  be  attempted,  and  have  even  pointed  out  a  shrine,  not 
far  from  Candahar,  where  they  say  tho  last  stand  is  to  bo 
made.    No  one  can  really  know  any  of  tho  details  of 
a  resistanco  which  has  not  yet  begun  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  nature  of  the  ground  through  which  General  Roberts 
will  have  to  pass  towards  tho  end  of  his  march  favours  re- 
sistance, and  that  tho  nearer  he  gets  to  Candahar  the 
larger  will  be  tho  forces  that  can  be  speedily  and  con- 
veniently sent  to  resist  him.    That  any  resistance  that  can 
be  offered  will  baffle  ono  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
skilful  of  English  generals  with  ten  thousand  picked  troops 
raider  his  command,  and  in  the  direction  of  an  undertaking 
to  the  possibility  of  which  he  has  pledged  himself,  is  in- 
credible.   But  his  appearance  at  Candahar  may  be  later 
than  is  anticipated,  and  he  may  have  to  surfer  losses  which 
will  in  some  degree  diminish  his  fighting  power.    His  bold 
march  has  unfortunately  now  a  justification  which  it  did  not 
seem  to  have  originally.    If  he  does  not  relieve  Candahar, 
there   may  for  a  long  time  be  no  one  to  relieve  it. 
General  Phayre  seems  paralysed.  First,  the  railway  broke 
down,  then  transport  was  found  to  be  almost  non-existent, 
and  then  forage  began  to  fail.    He  has  not  been  able  to 
get  his  troops  up  without  great  delay,  and  now  cannot 
send  them  forward,  or  can  only  send  them  forward  with  much 
•difficulty.    Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  said  that  the  troops  of  the 
Khan  of  Khelat  have  mutinied,  and  that  General  Phayre  has 
been  obliged  to  send  a  wing  of  the  78th  Highlanders  to  help 
the  Khan.    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  aid  thus  given  will 
suffice — if  it  is  true  that  the  mutineers  number  thousands — 
and  the  next  thing  General  Phayre  may  be  obliged  to  do 
is  to  send  further  troops  to  save  the  Highlanders.  There 
has  also  been  a  great  tribal  gathering  on  the  plateau  which 
commands  the  Khojak  Pass,  and  General  Phayre  was, 
at  the  date  of  the  latest  advices,  preparing  to  send  out  a 
force  to  disperse  the  tribesmen.    It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, even  to  guess  the  day  when  he  will  be  in  direct  com- 
munication with  General  Primrose. 

When  General  Roberts  reaches  Candahar  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  find  Ayoub  Kuan  there  to  oppose  him. 
We  hear  of  Ayoub  Khan  having  sent  to  Herat  for  ammuni- 
tion, and  of  his  having  six  thousand  men  posted  in  reserve  ; 
but  the  combined  forces  of  General  Roberts  and  General 
Primrose  could  certainly  beat  Ayoub  Khan  in  a  fair  field, 
or  the  basis  on  which  we  found  our  ascendency  over 
natives  is  gone.  But  Ayoub  Khan  may  be  too  wise 
to  wait  to  be  defeated.  He  may  jfall  back  on  Herat, 
or  he  may  make  a  push  for  Cabul.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that,  if  he  was  bold  enough  to  choose  the  latter 
course,  he  might  give  us  infinite  trouble.  We  might  have 
to  fight  the  whole  Afghan  war  over  again.  A  rumour  from 
Cabul  if  true  is  more  serious  than  the  news  from  any  other 
quarter.  We  have  gone  away  from  Cabul  leaving  behind  us 
the  works  which  we  had  constructed  with  so  much  care, 
and  made  so  formidable,  guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition. 
We,  in  fact,  presented  our  new  friend  Abdul  Rahman  with 
a  fortress  of  our  own  making,  and  with  the  means  of  hold- 
ing it  against  us  or  any  one  else.  If  we  were  to  trust  him,  it 
was  thought  better  to  trust  him  altogether.  But  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  what  has  happened  so  often  before 
has  happened  again.  We  trust  an  Ameer,  and  then  his 
nominal  subjects  get  hold  of  all  we  have  given  him.  They 
throw  him  over,  and  some  new  chief  whom  we  do  not  trust 
gets  the  spoils.  Some  troops  of  Abdul  Rahman,  says  rumour, 
have  mutinied,  and  General  Stewart  has  been  ordered  to 
halt  his  troops  at  Jellalabad.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  if  Ayoub  Khan  slipped  by  General  Roberts,  and 
appeared  at  Cabul,  he  would  be  eagerly  welcomed,  and  that 
by  arrangement  or  force  Abdul  Rahman  would  be  set 
aside.  Once  more  Cabul  would  have  to  be  taken,  and 
this  time  it  would  have  to  be  taken  after  we  our- 
selves had  done  our  best  to  make  it  very  difficult  to 
take,  and  it  would  be  held  by  a  commander  who 
can  say  that  he  alone  of  Afghan  leaders  has  beaten  a 
British  force  in  a  fair  fight.  It  would  only  be  with  the 
greatest  efforts  and  after  a  long  delay  that  we  could  once 
more  assemble  a  sufficient  force  at  Cabul ;  and  a  new 
Afghan  war  might  begin  which  in  cost  and  length  might 


eclipse  any  Afghan  war  we  have  known.  If  our  retire- 
ment from  Cabul  is  looked  at  from  a  merely  military 
point  of  view,  it  M  ipiito  truo  that  it  was  undertaken 
on  tho  recommendation  of  military  advisers  who  wiiro 
not  only  themselves  men  of  great  experience  and  ability, 
but  who  wore  on  tho  spot,  and  had  exceptional  means  of 
forming  a  right  judgment.  But  while  their  opinion  is 
entitled  to  great  deference,  it  may  still  bo  described  as 
hard  to  understand  why  we  did  not  continue  to  hold  Cabul 
for  the  short  timo  that  it  was  expected  would  elapse  beforo 
tho  relief  of  Candahar  and  tho  scattering  of  Ayoub' s  forces 
were  accomplished. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  Eastern  question  advances 
rapidly  to  a  solution.  The  Porte  has  returned  a 
formal  answer  to  the  Collective  Note,  which  required  a 
transfer  of  territory  to  Montenegro  within  three  weeks ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  six  Powers  have  in  a  rejoinder 
repeated  without  qualification  their  original  demands. 
The  principle  of  the  cession  of  Dulcigno  is  nominally 
accepted,  and  the  Turkish  Minister  is  careful  to  dilate  on 
the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  Sultan  is  never- 
theless, in  deference  to  the  European  Powers,  willing  to 
make.  On  the  other  hand,  the  specified  limit  of  time  is 
rejected  as  impracticable,  and  the  Sultan  positively 
declines  to  use  force  against  the  Albanians  if  they  hesitate 
to  evacuate  the  territory.  As  troop3  have  lately  been  sent 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  it  had 
been  supposed  that  the  Porte  had  at  last  resolved  to 
compel  submission.  If  the  Albanians  find  that  they  have 
no  coercion  to  apprehend,  they  will  undoubtedly  refuse 
obedience  to  a  mandate  which,  as  they  may  reasonably 
conjecture,  has  not  been  issued  in  earnest.  In  the  event 
of  collision  with  the  forces  of  Montenegro  they  will,  with 
or  without  reason,  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Turkish 
force,  and  they  have  apparently  at  present  no  compulsion 
to  apprehend  from  the  Powers  which  were  lately  repre- 
sented at  Berlin.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  late  respecting 
the  naval  demonstration,  which  could  not  in  any  case 
greatly  alarm  the  Albanians.  The  statements  which  are 
from  day  to  day  published  of  the  intentions  of  the  different 
Governments  are  confused  and  contradictory ;  but  none  of 
the  Powers  are  known  to  have  formally  withdrawn  from 
the  concert  which  was  lately  established.  M.  de  Freycinet's 
vague  declaration  that  France  has  resumed  her  place  in 
the  Councils  of  Europe  may  or  may  not  imply  a  purpose 
of  sending  two  or  three  ironclads  to  form  part  of  a  com- 
bined squadron.  It  is  known  that  the  French  Government 
is  lukewarm  in  the  negotiation  with  Turkey,  but  it  has  not 
yet  declined  co-operation  with  England.  The  policy  of 
Austria  and  Germany  is  only  indicated  by  the  permission 
given  to  a  few  German  functionaries  and  military  officers 
to  enter  temporarily  into  the  service  of  the  Porte. 

If  the  question  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier  had  been  the 
only  subject  of  negotiation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Porte  would  by  this  time  have  thought  it  expedient  to  end 
a  troublesome  controversy ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
prolong  a  hopeless  contest  for  the  purpose  of  postponing 
the  decision  of  a  more  important  issue.  Behind  the 
Montenegrin  dispute  lies  the  demand  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference for  the  cession  of  a  large  territory,  including 
Janina,  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  Sultan's  advisers 
understand  that  the  surrender  cannot  be  enforced  until 
negotiations  have  begun  ;  and,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  proposed  sui*render  of  Dulcigno  to  the  Montenegrins 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Greek  claim  to  Janina. 
There  is  much  to  encourage  the  Sultan  in  his  resist- 
ance to  the  decree  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  The  Greek 
army  is  not  strong  enough  to  take  and  retain  occu- 
pation of  the  disputed  territory,  and  a  combined  squadron 
could  at  most  only  prevent  the  Turks  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  maritime  superiority  to  threaten  Athens  and 
other  Greek  ports.  The  Turkish  Ministers  have  probably 
ascertained  that  not  one  of  the  Great  Powers  is  prepared 
to  support  the  Greeks  by  military  action.  England  has 
no  troops  to  spare  for  the  purpose,  even  if  the  present 
Ministers  were  inclined  to  engage  in  an  unprovoked  and 
unnecessary  war.  France  will  not  repeat  the  expedition 
of  fifty  years  ago  ;  and,  if  official  or  semi-official  journals 
may  be  trusted,  Germany  has  no  intention  of  interfering. 
Italy  inclines  to  the  cause  of  the  Albanians  rather  than  of 
I  the  Greeks ;  and  there  only  remains  the  Russian  Govern- 
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menf,  which  is  more  likely  to  promote  the  aggi'andize- 
ment  of  Bulgaria  or  of  Servia  than  of  Greece.  The  only 
rational  hope  of  the  Greeks  must  be  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Great  Powers  can  scarcely  have  in- 
tended to  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  preferring  a  joint 
demand  without  any  purpose  of  insisting  on  compliance. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gladstone's  complacent  belief  in 
the  irresistible  influence  of  the  concert  of  Europe,  the 
Porte  may  as  safely  defy  six  Powers  as  one,  if  it  has 
nothing  to  fear  but  diplomatic  remonstrance. 

In  the  midst  of  uncertainty  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  arise  strange  rumours,  some  of  them  probably 
unfounded,  and  many  of  doubtful  interpretation.  For 
some  time  past  periodical  statements  have  been  made  that 
some  or  all  of  the  Albanians  had  formally  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  Sdltan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
most  of  the  tribes  affect  a  qualified  independence  ;  but  the 
chiefs  can  scarcely  think  themselves  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone  ;  and  disobedience  which  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  Turkish  generals,  or  with  the  Porte  itself, 
may  be  exaggerated  into  rebellion.  Another  and  stranger 
report  represents  the  Sultan  as  disposed  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations for  the  recognition  of  East  Roumelia  as  an  inde- 
pendent principality.  It  is  even  stated  that  the  Governor- 
General,  who  has  displayed  systematic  contumacy  in  his 
relations  with  the  Porte,  is,  by  permission  of  the  Sultan, 
to  assume  the  style  of  Aleko  I.,  Prince  of  East  Roumelia. 
The  supposed  object  of  the  change  is  to  create  a  rivalry 
between  the  Governments  of  East  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  advantage  which 
the  Sultan  would  derive  from  a  nominal  relaxation  of  an 
ostensible  bond  between  himself  and  the  autonomous  pro- 
vince. The  story,  if  it  is  not  wholly  fabulous,  probably 
indicates  the  existence  of  some  Russian  intrigue.  The 
Turkish  Government  cannot  but  remember  the  collapse  of 
the  arrangement  by  which,  after  the  Crimean  wai',  Mol- 
davia and  Wallacbia  were  to  remain  separate  principali- 
ties. Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
maintain  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  com- 
bined influence  of  Russia  and  France,  supported  in 
England  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  effected  the  amalgamation  of 
the  provinces,  and  secured  the  detachment  of  the  new 
province  of  Roumania  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A 
similar  result  would  probably  ensue  from  the  elevation 
of  the  Governor  of  East  Roumelia  to  the  rank  of  a 
tributary  prince.  The  union  of  the  provinces  may  pro- 
bably be  effected  by  other  means,  unless  it  is  prevented 
by  the  jealousy  of  Austria  ;  but,  until  the  rumour  is  con- 
firmed, it  will  not  appear  probable  that  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment will  take  steps  to  accelerate  the  process.  There 
is  perhaps  some  foundation  for  the  rumour  of  a  projected 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia ;  but  the  Servian  Government  will  not  at  present 
defy  Austria  and  Germany. 

The  inaction  of  the  late  Ministers  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  transfer  of  Turkish  territory  to  Greece  will 
.nave  been  explained  and  excused  if  their  successors  fail  in 
spite  of  their  zealous  exertions  to  accomplish  the  object. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Great  Powers  that  the  Sultan  should  make  the  concession 
was  not  a  part  of  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  in  compliment  to  M.  Waddington, 
who  then  expressed  on  behalf  of  Greece  au  interest  which 
lias  since  unaccountably  subsided.  The  obligation  was  in 
lorm  less  binding  than  the  clauses  of  the  treaty ;  but  it 
was  understood  that  at  a  convenient  opportunity  all  the 
Powers  were  bound  to  promote  the  interests  of  Greece. 
It  was  said,  that  the  English  Government  had  incurred 
exceptional  liabilities  by  the  pressure  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Government  of  Athens  during  the  Russian 
war.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Berlin,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  stated  in  a  public  speech  that  Greece  would  obtain 
a  larger  accession  of  territory  than  any  other  State ;  but, 
until  lately,  nothing  has  been  done  to  justify  the  assertion. 
The  great  majority  of  well-informed  Englishmen  would 
be  glad  to  wituess  the  emancipation  of  any  Greek  province 
whicli  remains  under  Turkish  rule.  The  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  by  nearly  one-half  of 
its  present  area  would  be  regarded  as  advantageous  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  the  country  is  disposed  to  incur 
any  considerable  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign 
population.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  bis  colleagues  may 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  cession  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  force,  which  neither  they 
nor  the  country  were  prepared  to  employ.    If  the  present 


Government  is  equally  unable  to  act,  it  will  find  itself  in 
a  more  awkward  position,  because  the  controversy  has 
arrived  at  a  later  stage.  Lord  Granville  has  intimated  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  bis  Government  to  undertake  that 
no  further  concession  shall  be  required  of  the  Sultan  if 
he  complies  witb  the  present  demand  ;  but  Englaud  will 
not  guarantee  Turkey  against  future  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Greece  to  extend  the  territory  of  the  kingdom.  The 
frontier  drawn  by  the  Conference  of  Berlin  might  perhaps 
be  thought  sufficient  on  the  mainland;  but  the  Greeks  will 
never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  any  island  in  the  Archipelago 
remains  in  the  possession  of  Turkey.  Every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Greek  population  of  Crete  to  throw  off 
the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  will  be  encouraged  openly  or 
secretly  by  the  Government  of  Athens,  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  of  the  island  would  not 
prefer  independence  to  union  with  the  kingdom.  One  of 
many  recent  rumours  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Porte  has 
offered  to  surrender  Crete  on  condition  of  a  withdrawal 
of  the  Greek  claim  to  the  annexation  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly.  If  the  story  has  any  foundation,  it  deprives  the 
Porte  of  its  most  plausible  excuse  for  resisting  the  demand 
of  the  European  Powers.  Reluctance  to  place  true 
believers  under  the  power  of  a  Christian  Government  is 
intelligible  and  even  respectable;  but  the  Mahometan 
population  of  Crete  is  larger  than  that  of  the  disputed 
district  on  the  mainland.  If  such  an  overture  has  been 
made,  the  Greeks  act  wisely  in  rejecting  it. 


TIIE  LESSONS  OF  THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

LORD  HARTINGTON'S  simple  and  unpretentious 
exposition  of  the  Indian  finances  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  subject  within  the  range  of  ordinary  understand- 
ings, and  has  effectually  cleared  away  several  disagreeable 
ambiguities  which  besefc  it.  He  spoke,  not  as  the  expert 
laboriously  endeavouring  to  make  his  hearers  understand 
the  technicalities  of  a  subject  strange  to  them  but  familiar 
to  himself,  but  as  a  plain,  business-like  man,  whose  task  it 
has  been  to  master  an  exceedingly  intricate  matter,  and 
who  places  his  conclusions  before  his  audience  with  an 
admission  that  he  does  not,  in  every  instance,  himself  alto- 
gether understand  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  The 
somewhat  oracular  telegrams  of  the  Indian  Government, 
for  instance,  had  left  him,  he  frankly  acknowledged,  still 
unable  to  explain  how  5^  millions  could  have  been  spent 
on  the  war  in  1879-80  without  any  one  in  India  being  aware 
of  the  fact,  or  how  it  was  that  the  addition  of  that  sum  to 
the  expenses  of  the  year  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
balance  only  by  little  more  than  a  million.  "Betterness 
"  public  works,"  the  Simla  oracle  had  telegraphed,  "  ex- 
"  plains  part."  Lord  Hartington  gives  the  explanation, 
not  as  altogether  satisfactory,  but  as  the  only  one  at 
present  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  custodians  who  guard 
the  inner  mysteries  of  the  Indian  Exchequer. 

But  as  to  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  admitted 
of  being  fully  understood  and  clearly  explained  Lord 
Hartington's  statement  was  satisfactorily  explicit.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  given  the  death-blow  to  the  idea, 
which  has  been  hinted  at  in  some  quarters  rather  than 
distinctly  affirmed,  that  the  mistake  in  the  War  Estimates 
was  the  result  of  a  deep-laid  plot  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  influence  the  elections  by  an  unduly  favourable 
announcement  as  to  the  state  of  the  finances.  With  generous 
warmth,  he  repudiated  the  suggestion  as  at  once  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  high  character  of  the  officials  concerned, 
and  absurd,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  a  manoeuvre  supposed  to 
have  been  adopted  by  reasonable  beings.  Mr.  Stanhope's 
elaborate  defence  of  his  own  shai-e  and  that  of  the  Home 
Government  in  the  matter  was  an  almost  superfluous  de- 
molition of  a  view  which  no  one  except  Mr.  Fawcett  had 
ever  seriously  maintained  ;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  well  that 
chapter  and  verse  should  be  supplied  for  the  categorical 
denial  of  a  charge  which,  though  universally  discredited 
by  well-informed  and  thoughtful  contemporaneous  opinion, 
ini«bt  on  some  future  occasion  have  been  dragged  from 
obscurity  to  add  fuel  to  the  passions  of  a  party  fight.  It 
is  well,  too,  that  it  should  be  on  record  that  Mr.  Stan- 
hope's view  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Equally  distinct  was  Lord  Hartington's  explanation  of 
that  much-disputed  item  in  Indian  accounts,  the  Productive 
Public  Works.  Their  increasing  productiveness  forms,  he 
said,  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  Indian  finance ;  and  he 
supported  this  view  by  the  statistics  of  the  present  year. 
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On  railways,  Stut.o  ami  guaranteed,  i  25  \  millions  have 
boon  spent ;  on  canals  abont  [4  millions,  making  a  grand 
total  of  1 39.V  millions.  Of  this  sum  about  99  millions 
havo  been  advanced  on  the  guarantee  system,  under  which 
the  shareholders  receive  interest  at  5  per  cont'.,  and  a 
share  of  any  profits  abovo  that  rate ;  the  remainder  has 
been  borrowed  for  Stato  railways  and  is  debited  in  tho 
Indian  accounts  with  interest  at  4^  per  cent.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know,  on  tho  authority  of  tho  Secretary  of 
State,  that  tho  wholo  of  this  interest,  with  tho  exception 
of  92,000/.,  will  bo  earned  in  the  current  year,  notwith- 
standing that  tho  whole  of  tho  Stato  Railway  system  is  in 
its  infancy  and  considerable  portions  of  it  aro  still  actually 
unfinished.  Tho  results  of  tho  14  millions  invested  in 
irrigation  aro  still  more  favourable,  as  tho  canals  have 
earned  not  only  4.V  per  cent,  on  tho  entire  capital,  but  a 
surplus  of  370,000/.  net  profit  to  boot.  This  favourablo 
result  is  partly  owing,  as  Lord  Hartington  observed,  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  canal  earnings,  which  till 
1879-80  had  been  entered  under  the  heading  "Land 
"  Kevenue  "  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  questioning  the 
propriety  of  the  transfer  ;  or  that,  if  the  account  between 
land  revenue  and  irrigation  were  accurately  adjusted,  a 
still  larger  sum  would  be  credited  to  irrigation.  The 
position  of  the  Productive  Public  Works  accordingly  may 
be  summed  up  by  the  statement  that  the  153  millions  in- 
vested in  them  have,  besides  interest  partly  at  4^  and 
partly  at  5  per  cent.,  earned  a  net  profit  of  about  300,000/. 
for  Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incalculable  benefits 
conferred  on  the  people  by  10  million  acres  of  irrigated 
land,  and  8,000  miles  of  railroad. 

Another  point,  which  Lord  Hartington's  statement  has 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  is  the  general 
soundness  of  the  financial  position.  During  the  three 
years  now  under  review,  1878-79,  1879-80,  and  1880-81, 
the  margin  of  revenue  over  all  expenditure,  other  than 
that  on  Productive  Public  Works  and  the  Afghan  war, 
was  11,179,000/.  During  these  three  years  the  sum  of 
41 7,000/.  has  been  spent  in  famine  relief,  and  8,883,ooo/.have 
been  lost  by  exchange  ;  so  that  if  these  two  causes  of  outlay 
be,  like  the  war,  regarded  as  abnormal,  the  surplus  of  the 
three  years  would  be  21^  millions.  Of  this  surplus  3 \ 
millions  were  supplied  by  the  special  taxes,  imposed  in 
1877-78  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  financial 
position  against  famine  and  other  exceptional  expendi- 
ture ;  the  rest  of  the  surplus  is  due  to  improvements  in 
opium  revenue,  increased  earnings  of  the  Productive  Public 
Works,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the 
face  of  these  results  we  have  some  difficulty  in  following 
Lord  Hartington  when  he  says  that  the  policy  under 
which  the  improved  financial  arrangements  of  1877-8 
were  adopted  "  has  not  been  successful,  but  has  completely 
"  failed."  The  object  of  that  policy  was  to  establish  such 
a  surplus  of  normal  revenue  over  normal  expenditure  as 
would  enable  the  country  from  time  to  time  to  meet,  with- 
out permanent  increase  of  indebtedness,  the  abnormal 
expenses  of  famine  relief  and  other  similar  charges.  This 
surplus,  it  was  decided,  should  be  1^  million  for  famine 
insurance,  and  half  a  million  for  other  charges ;  and  Sir 
John  Strachey's  programme  would  have  been  carried  out, 
if  during  the  three  years  six  millions,  inclusive  of  the 
417,000/.  actually  spent  in  famine  relief,  had  been  thus 
provided  ;  but,  instead  of  six  millions,  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  three  years  shows  a  surplus  of  11^  millions  over 
normal  expenditure ;  and  the  fact  that  during  this 
period  an  event  so  altogether  exceptional  as  the  invasion 
and  prolonged  occupation  of  foreign  territory  has  for  the 
time  altogether  disturbed  the  ordinary  financial  arrange- 
ments, does  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  any  way  affect  the 
soundness  of  Sir  John  Strachey's  calculations  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  scheme.  No  one  ever  was  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  India  could  either  be  always"  pre- 
served from  the  calamity  of  war,  or  be  enabled  to 
meet  the  whole  of  its  war  expenditure,  however  serious, 
out  of  current  income.  It  was  inevitable  that,  when- 
ever any  large  and  unusual  outlay  had  to  bo  defrayed, 
the  ordinary  surplus  should  be  utilized;  and  whenever 
it  is  so  utilized,  and  thus,  so  far,  obviates  tho  necessity, 
tor  a  loan,  it  fulfils  its  function  just  as  completely  as 
though  it  had  been  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  existing 
debt  or  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  coffers  of  the  State. 
As  it  is,  11  out  of  the  18  millions— the  estimated  net 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  frontier  railways— will  have  been 
met  from  ordinary  revenue;  and  if,  as  Lord  Harting- 
ton intimated,  the  English  Government  provides  for  tho 


1,900,000/.  by  which  tho  Skcke taky  oi''  State's  drawingH 
aro  to  bo  curtailed,  1 1 10  only  addition  to  I, lie  public  debt 
will  bo  tho  Indian  loan  of  3, 1 30,000/.,  a  Bum  less  by  moro 
than  a  million  than  that,  which  will  meanwhile  havo  boon 
expended  on  frontier  railways.  If  this  provo  to  bo  tho 
case,  few  wars  of  equal  importance  have  left  so  slight  an 
impress  on  tho  iinancial  position  of  tho  country  concerned. 
It  was  not,  however,  with  tho  brighter  aspects  of  Indian 
finance  alono  that  Lord  Hartington  had  to  deal.  No  ono 
who  has  studied  tho  rccontly  published  "  Correspondence  " 
as  to  the  Afghan  War  Estimates  could  bo  surprised  at  tho 
censure  which  he  pronounced  on  the  system  under  which 
so  grave  an  error  could  occur,  and  on  tho  individuals 
whose  too  ready  acquiescence  in  a  welcome  result  suf- 
fered an  enormous  miscalculation  to  remain  for  so  many 
months  unchallenged.  There  cannot,  of  course,  bo  two 
opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  by  the  most 
stringent  precautions  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
blunders.  The  reforms  which  will  render  such  a  miscar- 
riage for  the  future  impossible  have  already  been  indi- 
cated, and  nothing  remains  but  to  regret  that  some  of  tho 
most  distinguished  of  the  servants  of  the  State  should  havo 
been  involved  in  the  disci-edit  of  so  signal  a  breakdown. 

Among  collateral  topics  of  the  less  encouraging  order, 
Lord  Hartington  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  increase  of 
the  Home  charges,  which  have  swollen  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years  to  the  formidable  figure  of  17  millions 
sterling.  This  sum,  as  Mr.  Eawcett  pointed  out,  represents, 
at  present  rates  of  exchange,  some  204  millions  of  rupees,, 
or  nearly  half  the  net  revenue  of  the  Government.  Such 
a  payment  is  of  course  a  serious  drain,  but  it  is  easy 
to  misappreciate  its  character,  and  to  exaggerate  its  ifl 
results.  Five  millions  of  the  17  represent  the  interest  paid 
on  97  millions  of  guaranteed  railway  capital ;  but  these 
97  millions  earn  a  gross  profit  of  iof  millions,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  paid  as  wages  or  profits  in  the  country. 
Another  item  of  2},  millions  represents  the  interest  on 
the  English  debt,  some  of  it  incurred  for  public  works, 
by  which  the  wealth  of  the  community  has  been  enor- 
mously increased,  some  in  the  wars  which  the  building  up 
of  a  great  Empire  has  from  time  to  time  involved,  some  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  which  threatened  its  existence. 
In  like  manner  the  218,000/.  spent  in  the  India  Office  and 
Home  establishments,  and  the  1^  millions  spent  in  civil  pen- 
sions and  furlough  allowances,  may  be  regarded  as  money 
well  spent  on  valuable  services  not,  on  the  whole,  extrava- 
gantly remunerated.  It  is  less  easy  to  defend  the  i,976,oooZ. 
paid  for  "  effective,"  and  the  1,936,000/.  for  "  non-effective 
"  military  charges,"  a  burden  against  which  Indian< 
financiers  have  long  and  loudly  protested,  hitherto  with- 
out effect  on  the  obdurate  conservatism  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  To  this  point,  as  well  as  to  the  1^  million, 
which  might,  according  to  the  Army  Commission,  be 
economized  by  improved  military  organization  in  India, 
the  attention  of  economical  reformers  might  advantageously 
be  directed. 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 

THE  principle  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  has  been  - 
attacked  with  great  force  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  anonymous.  The  con- 
tention of  "  C."  is  that  the  Government  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end.  They  have  not  asked  themselves  why 
it  is  necessary  that  Parliament  should  interfere  in  the 
question  at  all,  and  they  have  consequently  asked  it  to 
interfere  in  a  very  injudicious  way.  As  the  law  stands, 
every  workman  is  assumed  to  have  entered  into  an  implied 
contract  to  take  the  risk  of  any  negligence  in  a  fellow- 
workman.  This  implied  contract  is  now  repudiated  by 
one  of  the  parties  alleged  to  have  made  it,  and  the  Govern- 
ment measure  proposes  to  put  in  its  place  an  express  Par-  ♦ 
liamentary  contract  which,  in  "  C.'s "  opinion,  "neither 
"  employers  nor  employed  have  ever  entered  into,  which 
"  they  probably  do  not  understand,  and  which  in  number- 
"  less  cases  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  so  irksome  to 
"  one,  or  other,  or  both  of  the  parties  that  they  will  at  once 
"  begin  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act."  If  the  Bill 
by  which  this  change  is  effected  should  bo  passed,  it  will 
"  necessarily  lead  to  much  uncertainty,  great  litigation, 
"  considerable  ill  feeling,  and  probably  considerable  dis- 
"  appointment,  and  to  a  mass  of  new  law  gradually  manu- 
"  factured  by  judges,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  juries."  To 
meet  these  objections  "  C."  proposes  that  the  plea  of 
common  employment  shall  be  altogether  abolished,  but 
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that  this  abolition  shall  be  coupled  with  a  "  declaration 
"  that  this  enactment  is  not  to  interfere  with  any  express 
"  contract  on  the  subject  which  the  employer  and 
"  employed  may  make."  This  declaration,  "  0."  thinks, 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  enacting  part  of 
the  Act  from  ever  coming  into  operation.  As 
soon  as  employers  knew  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  "  common  employment "  could 
no  longer  be  pleaded  against  an  action  for  compensation, 
they  would  at  once  make  the  contract  best  suited  to  each 
particular  employment.  "  One  employer  would  set  up  a 
"  system  of  insurance  ;  another  would  indicate  the  par- 
"  ticular  servants  for  whose  acts  alone  he  would  be  answer- 
"  able.  Some  might  exclude  particular  risks,  or  make  the 
"  liability  or  freedom  from  liability  enter  as  an  ingredient 
"  into  the  amount  of  wages."  Upon  all  these  points  the 
employers  and  the  employed  are  the  best  judges.  They 
know  their  own  work  and  their  own  interests,  and  they 
are  quite  competent  to  look  after  them  without  the  help  of 
Parliament. 

There  is  an  air  of  simplicity  about  this  proposal  which 
makes  it  highly  attractive,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  simplicity  would  not  be  more  injurious  in  its  conse- 
quences than  the  complications  of  the  Government  Bill. 
In  the  first  place  "  C."  would  make  the  law  in  the  absence 
of  contract  work  an  obvious  injustice.  An  employer 
would  be  held  answerable  for  every  injury  sustained  by 
his  workmen  through  the  negligence  of  their  fellow- 
workmen.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  be  held  answerable 
for  a  great  deal  that  he  could  not  have  prevented  by  any 
possible  exercise  of  care.  Whenevera  workman  was  injured 
by  the  act  or  omission  of  a  fellow- workman  the  presumption 
would  be  that  the  master  was  liable.  He  might  be  able  to 
show  that  he  knew  and  could  know  nothing  of  the 
man  who  had  inflicted  the  injury,  that  the  methods  of 
hiring  in  use  in  the  trade  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  such  knowledge,  and  that  the  sole  reason  why 
he  and  not  the  author  of  the  injury  should  be  held  answer- 
able was  that  he  had  the  means  of  making  compensation, 
while  the  workman  had  not.  None  of  this  reasoning,  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  contract,  would  stand  him  in 
the  least  stead.  The  plea  of  common  employment  would 
have  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  employers 
would  consequently  be  liable  for  the  negligence  of  every 
workman  in  their  service.  It  is  quite  as  impossible  to 
see  any  justice  in  this  proposal  when  it  is  made  by  "  C." 
as  when  it  is  made  by  Mr.  Macdonald.  It  is  true  that 
"C."  apparently  regards  the  unfairness  of  the  law  as  the 
best  security  that  employers  will  universally  enter  into 
express  contracts  to  make  it  of  no  effect.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  method  of  legislation,  and  one  which  would 
admit  of  being  extended  to  a  great  number  of  subjects 
besides  employers'  liability.  The  principle  seems  to  be 
that  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  stimulate  people  to  look 
after  their  own  interests,  the  surest  way  to  go  to  work  is 
to  enact  that  these  interests  shall  suffer  if  they  are  not 
looked  after.  From  this  point  of  view  the  injustice  of  a 
law  becomes  its  best  recommendation  ;  since  if  it  were  only 
a  little  unfair,  the  inducement  to  make  contracts  to  super- 
sede it  might  not  be  strong  enough.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  everybody  should  make  a  will ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  proposed  that,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  testators,  the  estates  of  intestates  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  On  the  principle  of  "  C.'s"  pro- 
posed Bill,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  at 
ouce  bo  done.  It  is  true  that  to  deprive  the  family 
of  an  intestate  of  any  benefit  from  his  property  would 
seem  a  very  harsh  measure  ;  but,  as  "  the  result  of  such 
"  enactment  wonld  be"  that  every  man  would  make  the 
will  which  would  be  suitable  to  his  particular  circum- 
stances, no  harm  would  follow.  But  why  should  the  law 
display  this  self-sacrificing  desire  to  promote  the  making 
of  wills  ?  Granted  that  it  is  desirable  that  wills  should 
be  made  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  it  is  also  desirable 
that  in  the  cases  where  they  are  not  made  the  law  should 
make  what  it  thinks  a  fair  distribution  of  the  property. 
In  the  same  way,  though  it  may  be  desirable  that  em- 
ployers and  workmen  should  make  express  contracts  as 
regards  the  liability  of  one  towards  the  other,  it  is  also 
desirable  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  contracts,  the  law 
should,  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  do  what  is  just  rather 
than  what  is  unjust.  If  employers  or  workmen  think 
proper  to  qualify  the  action  of  the  law  by  express  arrange- 
ment, that  is  their  affair;  but  Parliament  ought  not  to 
neglect  its  own  duty  in  order  to  stimulate  private  persons 
into  doing  theirs. 


_  This  is  not  the  only  objection  to  "  C.'s  "  plan.  His  prin- 
cipal argument  against  the  Government  Bill  is  the  litiga- 
tion that  it  will  entail.  Constant  questions  will  arise,  he 
thinks,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Act, 
and  these  questions  can  only  be  settled  by  the  creation  of 
a  vast  amount  of  judge-made  or  jury-made  law.  But  what 
chance  is  there  that  the  numerous  and  varying  contracts 
which  the  abolition  of  the  plea  of  common  employment 
would  necessitate,  and  would  be  meant  to  necessitate, 
would  be  less  productive  of  litigation  ?  The  law,  as  "  C." 
would  have  it,  would  give  the  injured  workman  an 
immense  advantage  over  his  employer.  If  he  could  show 
that  the  contract  between  them  did  not  touch  his  parti- 
cular case,  he  would  be  able  to  get  compensation  from  his 
master  for  any  damage  he  might  have  sustained  by  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-workman,  no  matter  whether  the 
master  could  have  secured  him  against  such  negligence  or 
not.  The  employer  would  seek  to  meet  this  by  a  carefully 
drawn  contract.  Consequently  when  the  injured  work- 
man or  his  advisers  came  to  calculate  the  chances  of  get- 
ting compensation  out  of  the  employer,  they  would  find 
that  the  employer  had  intended  to  bar  the  claim  before- 
hand either  by  setting  up  a  system  of  insurance,  or  by  in- 
dicating particular  servants  for  whose  acts  alone  he  would 
be  liable,  or  by  excluding  particular  risks,  or  by  paying 
higher  wages  in  consideration  of  exemption  from  liability. 
Is  there  no  material  for  litigation  here  ?  "Would  not  the 
workman  be  disposed  to  try  the  question  whether  the 
particular  contract  into  which  he  had  entered  with  his 
employer  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exclude  him  from  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  ?  As  there  would  be  no  one  form  of  con- 
tract prescribed — the  merit  of  the  proposal  in  "  C.'s  "  eyes 
being  that  every  employer  and  workman  "  would  make 
"  the  contract  which  would  be  suitable  to  their  particular 
employment  " — it  would  be  next  to  impossible  until  a 
legal  decision  had  been  obtained  to  say  with  any  certainty 
whether  this  or  that  contract  had  been  successful  in 
barring  the  employers'  liability  as  regards  a  particular 
injury.  The  difference  between  the  position  of  the  em- 
ployer under  the  Government  Bill  and  under  "  C.'s  "  pro- 
posed Bill  would  be  very  serious.  In  either  case  he  might 
have  to  defend  an  action  in  order  to  show  that  he  had 
contracted  himself  out  of  the  Act ;  but,  in  the  former 
case  he  would,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  have  a  most  unjust 
responsibility  cast  upon  him,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  he 
would  at  worst  have  to  put  up  with  the  smaller,  and,  as 
we  maintain,  reasonable,  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
those  to  whom  he  has  delegated  authority  or  superin- 
tendence. The  description  which  "  C."  gives  of  the  alter- 
native measures  is  a  misleading  one.  He  says  of  his 
own  that  it  would  merely  remove  legal  difficulties  and 
invite  parties  to  make  their  contracts  in  the  way  that  best 
suits  them ;  and  of  the  other,  that  it  makes  as  it  were  a 
Parliamentary  contract  for  the  parties,  and  then  drives 
them  by  its  inaptitude  to  make  stipulations  against  it. 
What  "  C.'s  "  legislation  would  really  do  would  be  to  make 
the  law  in  the  absence  of  contract  so  unjust  to  the  em- 
ployer as  to  force  him  by  its  injustice  to  make  stipulations 
against  it.  What  the  Government  Bill  proposes  to  do  is 
to  make  the  law  in  the  absence  of  contract  reasonably  fair 
to  both  parties,  while  leaving  them  free  to  meet  the  special 
circumstances  of  their  relation  by  special  agreements. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  All  that  we  contend  is 
that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  a  sound  one. 
To  abolish  the  plea  of  common  employment  altogether 
is  to  hold  the  employer  answerable  for  injuries  which  he 
could  not  have  prevented,  just  as  much  as  for  injuries 
which  he  could  have  prevented.  To  abolish  the  plea  of 
common  employment  in  cases  where  the  injury  is  due  to 
the  negligence  of  persons  who  have  authority  or  superinten- 
dence entrusted  to  them,  is  to  hold  the  employer  answer- 
able for  injuries  which  he  might  have  prevented,  and  for 
no  othei's.  An  employer  cannot  have  any  opinion  about 
the  carefulness  or  recklessness  of  an  ordinary  workman. 
He  has  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  such  an  opinion. 
But  he  must  know  something  about  the  extent  to  which 
one  or  other  of  these  qualities  is  possessed  by  a  workman 
to  whom  he  has  entrusted  the  conduct  of  particular  opera- 
tions or  particular  departments.  He  does  not  appoint  men 
to  places  of  this  kind  without  satisfying  himself  as  to  their 
willingness  to  look  after  his  interests,  and  their  ability 
to  look  after  them  intelligently.  In  future  he  will 
have  to  extend  the  field  of  caution,  and  to  be  as 
exacting  about  evidence  of  care  in  dealing  with  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  fellow-workmen  as  about  similar  evidence 
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with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  his  own  properly.  EkMJS 
not  in  itself  an  niululy  hard  demand  to  make,  though  tho 
terms  in  which  it  is  made  by  tho  Hill  may  hero  anil  there 
bo  badly  chosen.      It  would  have  been  well  if  the  1  louse 
of  Lords  had  improved  them  instead  of  fflrippUng  the  deii- 
nitionof  superintendence  by  tho  omission  of  ono  of  tho  two 
clauses  which  relate  to  it.  Tho  omission  of  all  mention  o  in- 
surance from  tho  Bill,  though  it  has  been  much  censured  is 
really  perfectly  natural.  Insurance,  as  wo  hayo  more  than 
once  said,  has  for  its  object  tho  lightening  tho  burden  o 
unavoidable  accidents ;  the  present  15.11  has  lor  its  object 
the  lessening  the  number  of  avoidablo  accidents.  Both 
objects  are  good  in  their  way,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
both  should  be  secured  by  the  samo  Bill,  or  that  tho  former 
should  be  secured  by  legislation  at  all.    Employers  and 
workmen  are    quite   competent  to  determine  whether 
a  contribution  to  an  insurance  fund  is  sufficient  con- 
sideration for  exempting  a  master  from  tho  liability  to 
make  compensation  which  the  law  imposes  on  him,  and 
nothing  would  bo  gained  by  making  Parliament  essay  to 
do  tins' for  them.    It  may  turn  out  that  some  clauses  of 
the  Act  need  amendment  when  they  come  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  test  of  actual  working.    Nor  do  we  deny 
that  if  more  time  had  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  tho 
Bill  this  inconvenience  might  have  been  more  conclusively 
guarded  against.    But  even  when  full  allowance  has  been 
made  for  all  blemishes  of  this  kind,  the  Bill,  we  are  con- 
vinced, will  be  found  a  substantial  improvement  on  the 
existing  law.    The  limitation  of  its  operation  to  two  years 
may  be  harmless,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  beneficial. 


LORD  CHELMSFORD'S  DEFENCE. 

LORD  CHELMSFORD'S  defence  of  his  conduct  in 
connexion  with  the  disaster  of  Isandlana  was  de- 
livered in  answer  to  censures  by  Lord  Steathnairn  which 
were  contained  in  former  notices  of  motion,  and  which 
were  met  repeated  in  his  speech.  Lord  Strathnairn 
scarcely  acted  fairly  in  publicly  condemning  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  South  African  campaign,  unless  he  had 
been  prepared  to  support  tho  accusation.  As  Lord 
Chelmsford  said,  strategy,  which  properly  means  the  con- 
duct of  military  movements  by  a  commander-in-chief, 
could  only  refer  to  the  general,  not  to  Iiis  officers  or 
to  military  organization.  If  Lord  Strathnairn  after- 
wards thought  that  his  charges  had  been  unjust  or  ex- 
aggerated, he  ought  to  have  made  some  apology  or  at 
least  to  have  formally  withdrawn  the  imputation.  His 
condemnation  of  the  changes  which  Mr..  Cardwell  intro- 
duced in  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  especially  of 
short  service,  happened  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  24th 
Regiment,  of  which  a  part  was  annihilated  at  Isandlana. 
The  men  had  served  -several  years  in  Africa ;  and  their 
defeat  was  in  ms  degree  attributable  to  their  want  of  courage 
or  of  strength.  The  Zulus  overpowered  them  by  numbers 
of  which  they  were  ecabled  to  take  advantage  through 
the  mistakes  of  the  officer  in  command.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford had  ordered  Colonel  Pulleyn,  whom  he  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  camp,  to  defend  it  without  dividing  his 
force.  It  appears  that  there  were  four  rifles  to  every 
running  yard  of  frontage,  and  to  a.  civilian  it  appears  that 
such  a  fire  ought  to  have  rendered  a  successful  attack 
impossible.  The  experiment  was  not  tried  because  Colonel 
Duenfqkd,  who  on  his  arrival  became  senior  officer, 
either  deliberately  disobeyed  Lord  Chelmsford's  order,  or 
thought  it  was  inapplicable  to  himself  and  to  the  force 
which  he  brought  with  him.  He  acquiesced  in  Colonel 
Pulleyn's  refusal  to  allow  a  part  of  the  original  garrison 
to  accompany  him  in  an  advance ;  but  he  added  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  that,  if  he  was  pressed,  reinforcements 
would  be  sent.  Colonel  Duenford,  with  his  mounted 
troops,  then  marched  five  or  six  miles  from  the  camp,  where 
they  encountered  an  overwhelming  Zulu  force,  before 
which  they  retreated.  The  enemy  had,  as  they  found, 
penetrated  to  their  rear,  and  destroyed  a  battery  of  horse 
artillery,  which  seems  to  have  been  insufficiently  guarded. 
Colonel  Duenford  then  demanded  aid  from  Colonel 
Pulleyn,  who  sent  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  camp  to 
support  him.  Both  the  troops  in  the  field  and  the  weak 
remnant  of  tho  garrison  were  crushed,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  Lord  Chelmsford's  column  was  not  also  intercepted 
in  its  return.  For  the  mismanagement  at  Isandlana  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  responsible,  unless  professional 
critics  may  think  that  more  efficient  means  of  obtaining 
information  ought  to  have  been  taken.    Lord  Ciielms- 
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FORD'S  contention  that  Colonel  DtJBNFOBD  was  bound 
by  tho  orders  given  to  Colonel  Pulluyn,  seems  to 
bo  sound  or  at  least  plausible.  By  tho  lucky  accident 
of  Sir  GARNET  Wolseli'y'u  detention  on  board,  Lord 
CebMIOTOBD  had  tho  good  fortuno  to  redeem  tho  credit 
of  tho  English  army  at  tho  decisive  battle  of  Ulundi. 
During  an  interval  of  three  or  four  months  tho  Zulus, 
after  tho  manner  of  savages,  had  proved  themselves  in- 
capable of  improving  their  victory.  The  question  whether 
it  would  have  been  practicable  after  the  repulse  ol  Isand- 
lana to  make  an  earlier  advanco  into  Zululand  is  no  longer 
intcrestino-.  Ono  of  tho  causes  of  tho  catastropbo  had 
been  tho  necessity  of  marching  in  several  columns  to 
diminish  tho  diflieulty  of  obtaining  subsistence  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  prudent  to  delay  the  subsequent  ad- 
vanco until  all  preparations  were  fully  completed. 

As  Lord  Strathnairn  declined  to  state  tho  grounds  ot 
his  adverse  judgment,  Lord  Chelmsford's  statement  was 
not  followed  by  debate,  which  would  indeed  have  been 
wholly  purposeless.    There  is,  for  the  most,  part,  little  use 
in  discussing  past  military  events,  especially  in  an  assembly 
of  civilians.    No  principle  is  involved  in  the  more  or  less 
skilful  combinations  of  a  general  in  a  campaign  which  has. 
come  to  an  end;  and  a  defeat,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  cause  or  excuse,  is  not  an  agreeable  subject  ot  contro- 
versy.   Two  serious  military  disasters  happening  in  two 
successive  years  has  not  often  been  recorded  in  English 
annals.    The  Zulus  and  the  Afghans  have  indicted  blows 
on  the  national  pride  which  have  seldom  been  guttered _  at 
the  hands  of  more  formidable  enemies.  The  national  spirit 
is  not  yet  so  entirely  broken  as  to  submit  passively  to 
defeat.    Reinforcements  were  sent  to  South  Africa  without 
stint ;  and  as  soon  as  news  of  the  battle  of  Kushk-i-Nakhud 
arrived  troops  were  despatched  without  delay  from  India 
The  exertions  which  were  required  in 
caused  much  anxiety  to  those  who 
military  administration.    It  was  felt 
that  in  a  European  war  the  whole  organization  of  the 
army  would  have  broken  down.    It  was  dispiriting  to  fand 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  were  for  the  moment 
almost  exhausted  in  a  struggle  with  an  enemy  who  had 
neither  cannon  nor  rifles.    The  Afghans,  who  are  better 
equipped  than  the  Zulus,  have  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
in  the  open  field  over  a  small  English  army.    In  neither 
case  can  the  failure  be  attributed  to  short  service.  Ihe 
66th,  like  the  24th,  seems  to  have  fought  gallantly  to  tho 
last  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  miscarriage  was 
caused  by  the  mistakes  of  the  general  in  command,  or  by 
the  erroneous  strategy  of  his  immediate  superior,  or  ot 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  A  fghan  war,  which  is  not  yet  ended,  though  it  may* 
approach  its  close,  has  been  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  not- 
withstanding the  military  successes,  which  have  now  for 
the  first  time  been  interrupted.    The  Zulu  war,  though  it 
was  neither  certainly  prudent  nor  morally  justifiable,  has 
accomplished  all  its  objects  in  tho  destruction  of  a  formida- 
ble military  Power.    Sir  Baetle  Feere  professed  to  dis- 
cover causes  of  quarrel  with  Cetewato,  which  served,  not 
so  much  to  fill  despatches,  as  to  provide  an  ostensible 
ground  for  his  declaration  of  war.     Some  Zulus  had 
pursued  fugitive  women  of  their  families  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Natal ;  and  a  surveyor,  who  was  really  taking 
observations  for  military  purposes,  had  been  detained  by 
Zulus  for  a  few  hours.    Sir  Bartle  Feeee's  equanimity 
would  scarcely  have  been  disturbed  by  either  transaction, 
if  he  had  not  long  before  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
singular  institution  by  which  Cetewayo  had  converted  a 
tribe  into  an  army.    All  his  able-bodied  subjects  were 
enrolled  in  regiments  ;  it  was  only  after  long  service  that 
marriage  was  permitted ;  and,  as  later  experience  showed, 
the  Zulus  are  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave.    The  King 
had,  since  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  become,  not 
without  reason,  unfriendly  to  the  English,  who  now  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  Boers  againt  the  British.  There 
was  thenceforth  only  one  enemy  for  Cetewayo  to  attack ; 
and  ho  had  often  announced  his  intention  of  "  washing  his 
"  spears  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  reputation  as 
a  warrior.    Sir  Baetle  Feeee's  reasoning  was  plausible 
and   perhaps   sound  ;    but   probable   dangers   are  not 
in  all  cases  adequate  causes  of  war.    In  consistency  Cete- 
wayo was  forced  sooner  or  later  to  invade  the  English  pos- 
sessions ;  but  barbarous  potentates  are,  like  civilized  kings, 
entitled  to  be  sometimes  inconsistent.    It  is  possible  that 
the  Zulu  King  might  have  been  long  content  to  treat 
his  army  as  a  costly  plaything  which  he  might  be  unwilling 
to  spoil.    In  the  last  century  Frederick  William  I.  of 
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Prussia  was  through,  life  nervously  anxious  for  peace, 
because  his  formidable  army  was  so  perfect  in  discipline 
that  it  might  deteriorate  with  active  service.  The  public 
opinion  of  Cetewayo's  subjects  would  perhaps  have  ap- 
proved an  invasion  of  Natal ;  but  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  to 
deal  in  England  with  a  tribunal  more  difficult  to  satisfy, 
though  his  policy  was  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  popular 
in  South  Africa.  The  war  with  the  Zulus  was  not  thought 
at  home  to  be  necessary,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pedient ;  and  the  disaster  of  Isandlana  naturally  stimulated 
the  susceptibility  which  had  already  been  awakened.  The 
late  Ministers,  who  had  been  accused  of  warlike  propensi- 
ties in  Europe  and  Asia,  warmly  resented  the  new  conflict 
which  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  an  independent  and 
daring  agent.  The  Opposition,  as  might  be  expected,  de- 
nounced Sir  Bahtle  Frere  with  still  greater  vehemence; 
and  the  final  dissipation  of  a  danger  which  might  perhaps 
be  imaginary  failed  to  reconcile  English  opinion  to  the  war. 
If  evil  has  been  done,  it  is  but  fair  to  recognize  the  good 
which  has  come,  The  dissolution  of  Cetewayo's  military 
system  has  probably  been  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  Zulus, 
who  are  identical  in  race  and  civilization  with  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  Natal.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  a  short  war  may  be  followed  by  a  long  peace,  of 
which  the  result  will  belong  to  Sir  Baetle  Frere.  A 
Roman  Governor  would  have  followed  precisely  the  same 
course  ;  but«modern  English  morality  is  more  sensitive,  and 
perhaps  juster. 


THE  JEWS  IN  EUROPE. 

INVERT  now  and  then  the  Jews  remind  the  other  in- 
-J  habitants  of  Europe  of  their  existence,  especially 
when  their  few  zealous  admirers  or  their  many  unintelli- 
gent enemies  raise  a  passing  but  audible  cry  for  or  against 
them.    The  Christian  Powers  have  lately  had  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  under  their  consideration, 
and  have  endeavoured,  with  partial  success,  to  mitigate 
the  unpleasant  processes  to  which  the  Jews  are  sub- 
jected by  the  Moors.    The  recognition  of  Roumania  as 
an  independent  State  was  long  delayed  by  the  inability 
of  the  Government  to  satisfy  the  preliminary  condition 
laid   down    by    the    Powers   that   the   Jews   must  be 
emancipated,  and,  in  the  end,  the  Powers  had  to  accept 
the    singular  compromise   by   which   Roumanian  Jews 
had    to    be  naturalized    by   the   distinct   vote   of  the 
Legislature  in  every  case.    In  Germany  there  has  been 
a  distinct  revival  of  autagonism  to  the  Jews,  and  one 
Professor  has  lifted  himself  into  a  sort  of  eminence  by 
pointing  out  to  his  countrymen  how  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous German  Jews  are  to  real  Germans.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  gifted  authoress  of  Adam  Becle  has  revealed  to 
her  readers  the  magnificent  schemes  for  national  resurrec- 
tion, which  she  describes  as  animating  not  only  shadowy 
young  gentlemen,  but  dingy  enthusiasts  in  dingy  London 
courts.    She  has  subsequently  inveighed  against  the  tru- 
culent ill  feeling  too  often  displayed  towards  Jews,  and  has 
asked  impartial  reasoners  whether  grateful  admiration 
ought  not  rather  to  be  the  feeling  awakened  towards  a 
people  who  made  an  heroic  resistance  to  the  masters  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  animated  for  ages  by  an  ex- 
ceptional intensity  of  religious  ardour.    Among  the  classes 
who  read  the  works  of  such  a  writer  theie  is  probably 
as  little  prepossession  against  the  Jews  as  can  be  found 
anywhere,  and  of  England  generally  it  may  bo  said  that, 
even  if  Englishmen  are  not  much  attracted  by  Jews  of 
the  lower  class,  yet  it  is  at  least  easier  for  a  Jew  than  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  get  into  Parliament  for  an  English 
constituency.     In    Germany  the  two   great  grievances 
urged  against  the  Jews  seem  to  be  that  the  Jews  have  got 
iiotd  of  far  too  largo  a  proportion  of  the  press,  and  that 
they  poke  their  way  into  more  and  better  business  than 
Germans  can  conveniently  spare  them.    We  cannot  here 
share  the  feelings  which  lead  to  these  complaints.  A 
portion,  but  only  a  small  portion,  of  the  English  press 
is    in   the    hands   of  Jews,   and   if  it   is  sometimes 
felt   rather    than   said    that    the   Jews    do    too  well 
in   business,  tho  envy  or   animosity  thus  provoked  is 
more  than  shared  by  Greeks  and  Germans.    In  France, 
too,  Jews  are  acknowledged  to  be  well  treated.  They 
receive  a  grant  from  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  then- 
religion,  they  are  by  law  admissible  to  every  office,  and 
tbo°carecr  of  M.  CbeMIEUX  shows  that  this  eligibility  is 
more  than  nominal  and  theoretical.    But,  although  this 


liberality  of  treatment,  so  far  as  it  extends,  may  be  credit- 
able to  England  and  France,  yet  if  we  look  at  Europe 
generally,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  more  Jews  there  are  in  the  country  the  more 
violent  is  the  dislike  to  them.  There  are  only  40,000 
Jews  in  all  England,  and  only  50,000  in  France.  But 
in  Germany  there  are  400,000,  in  German  Austria  twice 
as  many,  in  Russia  over  two  millions,  and  in  Roumania 
there  are  over  400,000  in  a  population  of  five  millions.  In 
Turkey  no  doubt  the  Jews  are  better  treated  than  in  the 
adjacent  nominally  Christian  States,  but  in  European 
Turkey  there  are  probably  not  20,000  Jews,  and  in  Syria, 
which  includes  the  ancient  seat  of  the  race,  there  are  only 
40,000,  or  as  many  as  in  the  distant  island  of  England.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  is  not  some  connexion 
between  the  density  of  the  Jewish  population  and  its  ill- 
treatment,  if  only  it  can  be  traced. 

Why  the  Jews  were  persecuted  in  old  days  needs  no 
explanation.      They   were    persecuted    because   it  was 
thought  not  only  permissible,  but  a  sacred  duty,  to  per- 
secute them.     They  were  supported  under  persecution, 
and  were  enabled  to  preserve  their  identity  as  a  people, 
by  the  bonds  and  ties  of  race,  by  the  isolation  attendant 
on  peculiar  customs,  and  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  the  appointed  depositaries  of  the  law.  Persecution 
tainted  them  with  the  vices  which  oppression  always 
develops  in  the  oppressed,  and  which  are  now  flowering 
after  centuries  like  an  aloe  in  our  fellow-Christians  of 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia.    But  persecution  never  lowered 
the  Jew  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian.     He    gave   back   scorn  for   scorn,  and  the 
Jew   honestly,   if  secretly,    thought   the    Christian  as 
much  of   a  dog   as  the   Christian   thought   the  Jew. 
All  communities  which  are  below  the  highest  scale  of 
civilization    dislike    aliens    in   their   midst,    aliens  of 
whom  they  are  never   rid,  and  aliens  who  offend  the 
feelings  on  which  the  natives  most  pride  themselves,  and 
which  they  cherish  most  fondly.    And  the  Jews  were 
not  only  aliens  who  lived  in  a  small  circle  of  their  own, 
but  who  had  tho  greatest  objection  to  be  anything  but 
aliens.    The  last  howl  of  Jewish  indignation  in  countries 
where  they  have  been  persecuted  has  always  been  reserved 
for  those  of  their  own  fold  who  have  strayed  into  some- 
thing that  looked  like  too  close  a  fellowship  with  the  Chris- 
tian. A  German  novelist  has  lately  pourtrayed  the  misera- 
ble career  of  a  Russian  Jew,  who,  having  a  turn  for  military 
life,  re-enlisted  after  his  time  of  service  was  over,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home,  to  be  treated  as  an  outcast,  because 
he  had  served  a  Christian  Government  longer  than  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so.    It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  the 
Jews  should  have  been  hated  as  aliens,  and  should  have 
been  all  the  more  hated  because  they  hated  their  haters. 
This  is  the  feeling  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hostility 
which  Jews  have  to  encounter;  and  it  is  to  this  feeling 
that  those  really  appeal  who  denounce  the  Jew  for  other 
reasons.    But,  at  any  rate,  in  the  Europe  of  the  present 
day,  the  antipathy  to  Jews  is  not  avowedly  that  which  is 
prompted  by  differences  of  race  and  religion.  German 
professors  are  not  the  kind  of  people  to  be  led  away  by  an 
inconsiderate  zeal  for  tin)  Christian  religion,  and  even  the 
Roumanians  never  said  that  they  could  not  emancipate 
the  Jews  simply  because  they  were  Jews.     There  ninst 
be  something  in  the  Jewish  nation  besides  their  speciality 
of  race  and  religion,  to  account  for  their  success  where 
they  have  had  a  clear  field,  and  for  the  hostility  which 
they  have  awakened  where  they  have  not  had  a  clear 
field  before  them. 

The  quality  of  the  Jewish  mind  that  has  brought  it  at 
once  into  eminence  and  antagonism  is  its  expansiveness. 
No  national  mind  is  so  rigid  in  one  direction  and  so 
elastic  in  another.  The  Jew  guards  his  fortress,  but  is 
always  sallying  out  from  it.  He  has  a  passion  for  affairs, 
he  longs  to  do  something  and  to  be  something.  In 
countries  where  he  is  treated  as  an  outcast,  he  has 
no  other  outlet  for  this  passion  for  activity  but  com- 
merce, and,  as  he  is  the  worst  treated  in  the  backward 
countries,  for  commerce  of  the  most  petty  kind.  He  has 
tauo-ht  himself  by  the  practice  of  ages  to  become  the 
prince  of  hucksters  and  usurers.  As  a  rule,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  hold  land  and  has  lost  the  art  of  agriculture 
with  which  in  old  days  he  converted  into  fruitful  terraces 
the  barren  rocks  of  Palestine.  He  has  been  shut  out  from 
armies,  and  his  exclusion  has  stunted  in  him  the  fertility 
of  military  resource,  the  power  of  military  contention,  and 
I  the  recklessness  of  life  which  for  a  time  made  him  a 
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match  for  tlio  legions  of  Titus.  Bat  whoro  ho  can  find 
jtn  opening  ho  'uses  it.  If  bo  can  do  only  little 
businoss,  ho  docs  littlo  husincss.  If  hig  business  is  open 
to  him,  h*e  docs  tho  biggest  business  within  his  reach. 
Where  hotter  things  were  oflerod  to  his  grasp  ho  has 
shown  himself  a  master  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  and  in 
art.  What  is  most  curious  is  that,  if  only  ho  has  a 
chance,  he  expands  into  a  new  nationality  without  losing 
his  old  one.  Tho  English  and  French  .low  is  a  .low, 
always  remaining  in  his  circle,  and  yet  is  an  Englishman 
or  a  Frenchman.  No  Frenchmen  showed  thcrasolvos 
moro  devotedly  French  in  the  German  war  than  tho 
French  Jews;  and  in  England  our  literary  Jews  show 
themselves  furious  patriots  and  write  up  tho  leopards  of 
England  as  their  ancestors  might,  had  they  possessed 
the  art,  have  written  up  the  Lion  of  Judah.  The  Master 
of  tho  Rolls  is  one  of  tho  ablest  of  judges ;  but,  except 
in  tho  superiority  of  his  acumen,  he  is  exactly  like  any 
other  judge.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  when 
they  have  free  play,  and  yet  arc  not  too  numerous  to 
excite  much  comment,  they  should  succeed  without 
awakening  jealousy.  In  a  country  like  Germany,  where 
thoy  are  numerous  and  where  commerce  is  at  once 
backward,  so  that  their  success  is  not  swallowed  up  in 
the  success  of  the  nation,  and  forward  enough  to 
give  thern  considerable  chances,  they  get  on,  but  not 
without  considerable  social  friction.  In  countries  like 
Ronmania,  where  civilization  is  just  dawning,  and  where 
they  form  a  substantial  part  of  the  population,  they  can 
only  do  small  things ;  but  they  do  those  with  a  pertina- 
city and  on  a  scale  which  strike  a  perpetual  uneasiness 
into  the  rude  minds  of  their  wondering  and  grudging 
neighbours.  In  the  long  run,  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  everything  that  favours  civilization  will  favour 
the  Jew. 


THE  SAVINGS  BANK  BILL. 

T71XCISION  and  amendment  are  turning  the  Savings 
JOj  Bank  Bill  into  a  very  useful  measure.  As  it  stood  at 
first,  it  aimed  at  making  the  State  tho  banker  of  tho  lower 
middle  class.  Any  one  who  found  at  the  end  of  a  year 
that  he  was  150L  to  the  good  might,  if  the  Bill  had  passed 
in  its  original  form,  have  asked  the  Post  Office  to  keep  it 
for  him.  This  part  of  the  Bill  has  disappeared,  nominally 
till  next  Session,  really,  it  may  be  hoped,  for  good  and  all. 
When  this  ambitious  dream  had  been  laid  to  rest,  there 
still  remained  a  large  field  in  which  Mr.  Fawcett's  energy 
and  his  zeal  for  the  real  interests  of  the  working  class  had 
room  to  show  themselves.  It  will  in  future  be  open  to  any 
one  who  has  saved  10/.  to  invest  it  in  Consols,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  broker.  That  this  provision  is  sound  in 
principle  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  has  been  an  un- 
usual consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  some  such  oppor- 
tunity being  given  to  small  investors.  It  must  be  admitted, 
of  course,  that  the  plan  is  an  experiment,  and  there  are 
those  who  say  that,  as  between  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
and  Government  Stock  the  poor  will  have  no  choice,  and 
consequently  that  the  power  of  investing  their  savings  in 
the  latter,  instead  of  in  the  former,  will  lie  unused.  If  so, 
the  Bill  will  do  no  good  ;  but,  as  even  in  that  case  it  will 
do  no  harm,  the  experiment  is  well  worth  making.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  those  who  argue  in  this  way  will  prove 
to  have  greatly  underrated  the  influence  of  names  upon 
the  imagination.  Substantially,  no  doubt,  he  who  has 
150Z.  to  his  credit  in  tho  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  as 
good  a  man  as  he  who  has  the  same  sum  invested  in 
Consols.  But  the  sound  of  having  money  in  the  funds  is 
very  much  finer  than  the  sound  of  having  money  in  the 
Savings  Bank.  The  one  phrase  has  a  well-to-do  and  even 
wealthy  air  about  it ;  it  makes  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
applied  a  capitalist  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours.  The 
other  suggests  an  idea  of  small  savings  stored  up  against 
a  rainy  day  which  is  sure  to  come  in  the  end,  and  may 
come_  at  any  moment.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  influence  of  this  distinction  will  be  considerable, 
that  the  dignity  of  being  an  investor  as  compared  with 
a  depositor  will  have  a  real  attraction  for  the  poor, 
and  that  the  number  of  holders  of  Government  stock 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill  will  be  quite  as  large 
as  its  authors  expect.  Nor  will  these  investors  be  in  all 
cases  depositors  under  another  name.  If  the  credit  of 
having  money  in  the  Funds  is  different  in  kind  as  well  as 
in  degree  from  the  credit  of  having  money  in  the  Savings 


Bank,  BOme  who  do  not,  much  favour  tho  latter  inodo  of 
putting  by  their  earnings  may  bo  tempted  into  an  un- 
accustomed frugality.   It  is  conceivable,  at  all  events,  that 
a  young  man  who  thinks  the  Savings  Bank  rather  a  poor- 
spirited  affair  may  take  a  different  view  of  a  real  invest- 
ment, and  that  tho  purchase  of  Consols  may  becorno  a 
fashion  with  somo  who  have  not  yet  been  touched  by  tho 
desire  of  accumulation.  It  is  a  question,  of  course,  whether 
this  class  will  not  bo  discouraged  by  the  restriction  of  invest- 
ments to  amounts  of  10Z.  and  upwards.    The  Government 
plead  that,  as  they  are  admittedly  trying  an  experiment,  thoy 
ought  not  to  be  urged  to  proceed  too  quickly.    In  itself,  no 
doubt,  this  is  a  very  reasonable  plea,  but  its  force  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  tho  limit  fixed  will  allow  tho  ex- 
periment to  be  fairly  tried.    If  thero  will  bo  half  as  many 
investors  at  io£.  as  there  would  bo  at  5/.,  it  is  very  well  to 
begin  with  10L,  and  afterwards  to  lower  it  to  5/.    But  sup- 
posing that  there  are  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  investors 
at  10I.  that  there  would  be  at  5/.,  it  is  plain  that  only  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  ex- 
periment can  be  derived  from  this  first  trial.    This  ob- 
jection is  not  met  by  Mr.  Fawcett's  promise  to  lower  the 
limit  hereafter  if  there  is  found  to  be  any  considerable 
disposition  to  invest  money  in  this  way.    There  may  be  a 
considerable  disposition  to  invest  sums  under  10I.  com- 
bined with  very  little   disposition,  because   very  little 
ability,    to  invest  sums   over  10L    It  is  not  probable 
that    the    experiment    will    fail    altogether,    even  if 
the   larger   amount   is   retained   in   the    Bill,  because 
the    depositors    in   the     Post    Office    Savings  Banks 
will  of  themselves  furnish  a    considerable   number  of 
would-be  investors.    But  the  class  we  have  just  referred 
to — the  class  which  despises  the  Savings  Bank,  but  may 
be  tempted  by  the  funds — will  hardly  be  reached  unless  the 
limit  is  reduced.    What  is  wanted  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  younger  workmen  is  a  power  of  investing  a 
sum  which  maybe  earned  in  a  single  industrious  week,  and 
until  this  is  done,  the  full  success  of  which  the  cx-periment 
is   capable  will  not  be  known.     We  cannot  see  much 
force  in  the  argument  that,  if  there  should  be  a  sudden 
fall  in  Consols,  the  hurry  of  small  holders  to  sell  might  lead 
to  a  panic.    It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  poor  will 
ever  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  current  value  of 
their  stock,  unless  indeed  they  are  forced  to  sell  at  a  bad 
time.    Except  in  individual  cases,  they  will  be  satisfied  so 
long  as  their  interest  is  regularly  paid  them,  and  may  even 
be  tempted  to  practise  extraordinary  economy  in  order  to 
be  able  to  buy  on  the  advantageous  terms  which  can  be 
obtained  when  buyers  are  few  and  sellers  many.  The 
imagination  of  many  people  a  good  way  removed  from 
poverty  refuses  to  contemplate  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  credit  of  the  English  Government  will  be  seriously 
shaken. 

Two  other  experiments  were  announced  on  Wednesday 
by  Mr.  Fawcett.  One  of  these  aims  at  bringing  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  nearer  the  homes  of  the  class  from 
which  the  depositors  are  chiefly  drawn.  Although  new 
banks  are  constantly  being  opened,  there  are  still  many 
districts  at  which  they  stand  at  considerable  distances 
apart.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  picked  out  thirty  places  at  which 
there  are  at  present  no  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  has 
arranged  for  a  clerk  to  attend  weekly  to  transact  Savings 
Bank  business.  During  tho  month  the  scheme  has  been 
in  operation,  145  deposits  have. been  made,  amounting 
in  all  to  290?.  Something  may  have  to  be  deducted 
for  deposits  which  would  have  been  taken  to  a  moro 
distant  post  office  if  tho  visit  of  the  clerk  had  not  been 
made.  But.  considering  the  trouble  incurred  by  the  trans- 
fer of  an  account,  it  is  pi'obable  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  money  might  never  have  found  its  way  into  a  Savings 
Bank  at  all  if  the  Savings  Bank  had  not  first  found  its  way 
to  the  money.  In  that  case,  the  thirty  clerks  employed 
at  an  average  expense  of  6s.  8cl.  each  visit  have  done  a  real 
service  to  the  depositors.  Mr.  Fawcett  promises  that,  if 
these  travelling  Savings  Banks  answer  as  well  in  the 
future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  they  will  bo  con- 
tinued and  extended  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  no  very 
long  time  no  village  will  be  without  the  means  of  depositing 
its  savings,  at  all  events  at  frequent  intervals. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  other  expedient  is  still  more  ingenious. 
He  is  anxious,  for  one  thing,  to  touch  the  class  of  persons 
that  has  hitherto  been  reached  only  by  such  private 
Savings  Banks  as  accept  penny  deposits.  The  class  is 
probably  a  considerable  one,  if  all  the  children  who  are 
encouraged  to  save  in  this  way  are  reckoned;  and  if  we 
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further  include  all  persons  who  are  unable  at  any  time  to 
deposit  the  shilling,  which  is  the  lowest  sum  that  can  be 
received  at  a  post  office,  it  becomes  very  large  indeed.  It 
is  impossible  to  turn  the  post  offices  into  penny  banks,  on 
the  ground  of  expense ;  and  this  might  be  a  serious  draw- 
back even  to  the  reduction  of  the  minimum  deposit  to 
sixpence.  An  official  of  the  Post  Office  has  suggested 
that  forms  should  be  issued  containing  twelve  spaces,  each 
the  size  of  a  penny  stamp,  and  that,  when  any  one  of 
these  forms  with  twelve  clean  stamps  stuck  on  it  is 
presented  at  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  it  will  be 
treated  as  a  deposit  of  a  shilling.  At  present  this  plan 
is  to  be  tried  only  in  certain  selected  counties  in  the 
three  kingdoms ;  but,  if  people  show  that  they  value 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  them  of  saving  the 
smallest  possible  sums,  it  will  be  extended  to  the  whole 
country.  The  obvious  hindrances  to  the  success  of  the 
plan  are  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  stamps  sufficiently 
clean  to  make  it  clear  to  the  postmaster  that  they  have 
never  been  used,  and  the  danger  that  some  of  the  stamps 
may  be  lost  before  the  whole  dozen  has  been  collected.  If, 
however,  an  effective  wish  to  save  really  exists  among 
people  so  poor  as  to  be  able  to  put  by  only  a  penny  or  two 
at  a  time,  it  will  probably  be  strong  enough  to  get  over 
these  obstacles.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  deposi- 
tors under  this  new  arrangement  will  probably  be  children, 
and  for  them  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
them  with  stamps,  and  keeping  their  forms  for  them.  It 
might  be  a  pai  t  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  every  ele- 
mentary school  to  keep  stamps  on  sale  for  the  purpose  of 
affixing  to  the  children's  forms. 

Mr.  Fawcett  deserves  great  credit  for  introducing  these 
experiments.  Thrift  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  English 
bosoms,  and  it  is  only  by  resorting  to  every  imaginable 
expedient  that  seems  to  have  any  promise  in  it  that  those 
which  really  promote  frugality  can  be  discovered.  It  is  to 
be  said  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  schemes  that  hitherto 
every  change  which  has  made  saving  really  easier  has  led 
to  more  money  being  saved.  The  English  poor  do  not 
seem  to  take  with  any  heartiness  to  the  principle  of  in- 
surance, but  they  do  take  heartily  to  the  principle  of 
putting  by  money  with  the  power,  in  case  of  need,  of 
getting  it  again.  They  do  not  trouble  much  about  what 
happens  after  their  funeral,  and  they  are  willing  to  trust 
their  old  age  to  chance  or  the  Poor-law,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  have  money  laid  by  with  which  to  sup- 
port themselves.  But  they  do  value  a  Savings  Bank, 
and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  found  that  they  will 
also  value  the  funds.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  work 
of  extending  the  facilities  for  putting  by  savings  should 
have  fallen  to  Mr.  Fawcett.  No  man  has  preached 
more  steadily  than  he  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  bad  State  help,  between  the  help  that 
only  demoralizes  the  receiver  by  making  him  less  inclined 
to  do  anything  for  himself  and  the  help  which  makes  his 
efforts  on  his  own  behalf  more  effectual  than  they  other- 
wise could  be.  When  Mr.  Fawcett  has  done  his  best 
to  make  saving  popular,  he  may  be  able  to  devise  some 
better  way  than  has  yet  been  discovered  of  populariz- 
ing insurance.  In  matters  of  this  kind  a  good  deal 
turns  on  the  form  in  which  a  scheme  is  presented  to  the 
public ;  and  certainly,  as  yet,  the  Insurance  Tables  of  the 
Post  Office  have  not  hit  the  poor  on  the  right  spot. 
Whether,  by  devising  some  new  combination,  either  of 
payments  or  benefits,  it  would  be  possible  to  remedy  this, 
can  only  be  discovered  by  experiment.  The  fault  of  the 
Post  Office  hitherto  is  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
enterprising  in  this  direction.  Its  attitude  towards  insurers 
has  been  one  of  entire  indifference,  the  indifference  of  a 
Government  department.  If  something  of  the  temper  of  an 
Insurance  Office  which  has  its  way  to  make  in  the  world 
could  be  infused  into  it,  some  better  result  might  perhaps 
be  arrived  at.  If  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  Government 
to  invite  insurers  at  all,  it  must  be  worth  its  while  to 
secure  them  as  well  as  to  bid  for  them. 


WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. 

THE  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  foundation,  development,  and  present 
condition  of  Wellington  College  will  not  give  entho  satis- 
faction. As  regards  the  question  in  which  the  complainants 
take  most  interest  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  is 
distinctly  adverse.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  officers 


who  found  fault  with  the  system  on  which  the  College  is 
now  administered  did  so  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  they  said  that  the  number  of  foundationers  had  not 
been  increased,  as  the  public  had  been  told  it  would  be. 
In  the  next  place,  they  said  that  a  class  of  boys  whom  the 
College  was  originally  intended  to  benefit  is  not  benefited 
at  all.  The  gist  of  the  charge  against  the  administration 
lies  in  this  second  plea.  The  College  was  founded  to  pro- 
vide the  children  of  deceased  officers  with  a  gratuitous,  or 
nearly  gratuitous,  education ;  but,  before  it  was  opened, 
the  Governors  determined  to  give  education  at  cost  price 
to  a  certain  number  of  children  of  living  officers.  A  great 
many  officers  complain  that  this  promise  has  been  kept  in 
the  letter,  but  broken  in  the  spirit.  It  is  true  that  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  children  of  living  officers  are 
now  receiving  their  education  at  Wellington,  on  terms 
which  involve  a  slight  yearly  loss  to  the  College.  But 
the  sum  which  their  parents  have  to  pay  for  this  educa- 
tion is  Sol.  a  year ;  and  it  is  contended,  with  great  truth, 
that  this  is  a  much  larger  sum  than  many  officers  are 
able  to  provide.  A  man  who  can  spend  this  much 
on  the  education  of  a  single  son  has  many  schools 
open  to  him,  and  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  a  new  College  should  have  been  established  in  order 
to  give  him  what  he  could  get  equally  well  elsewhere. 
The  Governors  reply  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could 
not  get  anything  quite  as  good  elsewhere,  though  he  might 
get  something  neai'ly  as  good.  Wellington,  they  say, 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  public  schools,  and  a  payment 
of  8oZ.  a  year  will,  at  most,  gain  an  entrance  into  public 
schools  of  the  second  rank.  Further,  they  say  that,  though 
a  certain  kind  of  education  might,  be  given  for  a  smaller 
sum,  it  is  not  such  an  education  as  the  real  founders  of 
Wellington,  the  public  which  subscribed  the  larger  part 
of  the  endowment,  would  like  to  see  given  to  the  founda- 
tioners. The  primary  object  of  the  College  is  to  give  the 
orphan  children  of  officers  an  education  of  the  highest 
class,  and  the  cost  price  of  such  an  education  cannot  be 
reduced  below  Sol.  a  year.  Consequently,  if  the  interests 
of  children  of  living  officers  were  considered,  the  interests 
of  the  children  of  deceased  officers  would  suffer.  It  would 
be  no  longer  possible  for  an  officer's  orphan  child  to  obtain 
without  payment  an  education  equal  to  any  he  could 
obtain  at  a  public  school.  Since,  therefore,  the  founda- 
tioners must  be  the  primary  object  of  the  Governors' 
care,  it  is  imposible  for  them  to  make  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation at  Wellington  less  than  it  is.  The  complainants 
met  this  by  a  denial  that  the  interests  of  the  foundationers 
are  really  served  by  the  plan  which  the  Governors  have 
adopted.  It  would  have  been  better,  they  said,  if  boys 
who  had  their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  plainer  fashion.  They  will  have  to  rough 
it  by  and  by — why  should  not  they  begin  by  roughing  it  a 
little  at  school  ?  Upon  the  issue  thus  joined  between  the 
complainants  and  the  Governors,  the  Commissioners  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  the  Governors.  They  admit  that  the 
number  of  orphan  sons  of  officers  educated  at  Wellington 
"  has  not  increased  as  it  was  intended  it  should  increase." 
But  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  orphans 
who  are  being  educated  there  are  receiving  a  very  much 
better  education  than  it  was  intended  they  should  receive. 
Fewer  members  of  the  class  it  was  proposed  to  benefit 
have  gained  by  the  existence  of  the  College,  but  those 
who  have  gained  have  gained  a  good  deal  more.  The 
Governors  have  permitted  Wellington  "  to  develop  from 
"  an  exclusive  orphanage  conferring  a  cheap  and  neces- 
"  sarily  inferior  education  into  a  large  public  school  .  .  . 
"  holding  out  to  the  objects  of  the  charity  social  and 
"  educational  advantages  worthy  alike  of  the  name  it  bears 
"  and  of  the  officers  for  whom  it  was  designed."  In 
making  this  choice  the  Commissioners  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  Governors  have  acted  wisely  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  army. 

The  public  will  probably  agree  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  it  will  do  so  on  two  grounds.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  with  fewer  opportunities  of  investigating  the 
facts  of  the  case  will  arrive  at  a  sounder  opinion  than 
has  been  arrived  at  by  Lord  Penzance,  General  Russell, 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  Colonel 
Ciiesney,  after  a  full  examination  of  those  facts.  That  is 
one  reason.  The  other  is  that  the  issue  is  not  correctly 
represented  when  it  is  repi'esented  as  lying  between  plain 
living  and  luxurious  living,  between  roughing  it  and  not 
roughing  it.  The  difference  between  Eton  or  Harrow  and 
a  good  middle-class  school  does  not  merely  lie  in  the  food  on 
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tho  table  or  the  furniture  in  the  rooms.  It  lies  quito  as 
much  in  the  attainments  of  tho  masters.  Human  razors 
do  not  like  to  bo  set  to  cut  human  blocks,  and  a  man  who 
lias  taken  high  honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  does  not 
caro  to  become  a  master  in  a  school  where  scholarship  will 
bo  little  Oftred  for,  and  littlo  opportunity  bo  given  for  dis- 
playing it.  On  tho  assumption  that  the  children  of  de- 
ceased ofliccrs  who  aro  brought  up  at  "Wellington  ought 
to  get  tho  best  education  that  can  bo  had,  tho  chango 
which  tho  College  has  uudergono  was  a  necessary  chango, 
and  few  peoplo  will  bo  disposed  to  differ  from  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  opinion  that  this  assumption  was  tho 
right  ono  for  tho  Governors  to  go  on.  If  sufficient 
subscribers  can  be  found,  a  college  may  be  established  for 
giving  the  children  of  living  ofliccrs  an  education  of  which 
tho  cost  price  shall  be  30/.  a  year — the  sum  it  was  originally 
proposed  to  charge  children  of  living  ofliccrs  at  Wellington. 
But  such  an  education  would  not  answer  to  the  ideal  which 
tho  public  interested  in  tho  matter  have  formed  to  them- 
selves of  the  education  which  they  wish  tho  children  of 
deceased  officers  to  receive,  and  consequently  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Governors  of  Wellington  to  provide  it  in 
the  College  without  injury  to  the  foundationers. 

When  the  Commissioners  had  come  to  this  conclusion  it 
only  remained  to  suggest  such  detailed  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  as  had  occurred  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries.    The  reason  why  the  number  of 
boys  on  the  fouudation  has  not  been  increased  being  the 
want  of  funds,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  ex- 
tension in  this  direction,  either  that  the  income  of  the 
College  should  be  increased,  or  that  its  expenditure  should 
be  reduced.     The  Commissioners  are  of   opinion  that 
the  income  of  the  College  has  been  needlessly  lowered 
by  the   remission  of    the    payments    originally  made 
by  eacili  foundationer.      They  point  out  that  in  com- 
paratively   few    instances    are   the    relations   of  the 
boys  able  to  pay  nothing  whatever  towards  the  cost 
of  their  education,   and  that   these   exceptional  cases 
might  be  specially  considered  by  the  Governors.    If  every 
foundationer  not  specially  exempted  were  to  pay  25Z.  a 
year,  the  addition  thus  made    to  the   College  income 
would  allow  of  the  admission  of  twenty-three  more  founda- 
tioners at  the  same  average  charge.    The  Commissioners 
further  remark  that  tho  payment  made  to  the  house- 
master by  the  boys  in  the  boarding-houses  is  very  much 
in.  excess  of  what  is  usual  in  public  schools.    Each  boy 
pays  altogether  130Z.  yearly,  of  which  40Z.  goes  to  the 
College  and  90L  to  the  house-master.    At  Rugby  the 
payment  to  the  house-master  is  only  72I,  and  even  at 
Winchester  it  is  only  78^.  10.5.  The  Commissioners  rightly 
think  that  a  payment  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  at  other  public  schools  ought  to  content  the  Wellington 
masters,  and  they  recommend  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  75Z. 
By  this  means  sixteen  more  boys  paying  25Z.  a  year  might 
be  admitted  to  the  foundation.    The  two  changes  taken 
together  would  increase  the  number  of  foundationers  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen.     These  are  the  only 
means  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
would  be  possible  to  increase  the  College  income.    As  re- 
gards^ decrease  of  expenditure,  the  Commissioners  remark 
that,  if  a  boy  can  be  boarded  and  educated  at  Haileybury 
for  something  over  67Z.,  it  ought  not  to  take  13?.  a  year 
more  to  board  and  educate  a  boy  at  Wellington.    "  There 
"  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  any  such  difference 
"  in   the   educational   advantages    offered  by    the  two 
"  schools,  or  in  the  degree  of  comfort  provided  for  the 
"  boys,  as  would  serve  to  account  for  the  great  difference 
"  of  expense."    Wellington  ought  to  be  conspicuous  for 
frugality  and  economy,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  suffer  itself  to  be  outdone  in  this  respect  by  a 
school  educating  about  the  same  number  of  boys  and 
having  been  at  work  for  nearly  the  same  time.    The  first 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  is  that  a  Bursar 
shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
management  of  the  accounts  and  the  supervision  of  the 
expenditure,  instead  of  these  duties  being  committed,  as  at 
present  to  one  of  the  assistant-masters.  They  next  suggest 
that  at  the  next  vacancy  the  salary  of  the  head-master 
shall  be  reduced.    At  present  he  receives  in  all  more  than 
2,4ooZ.  a  year,  besides  a  house;  and,  as  no  part  of  this 
income  is  derived  from  the  profits  of  a  boarding-house, 
he  is  more  free  from  trouble  and  worry  than  most  head- 
masters.   The  income  of  head-masters  is  a  subject  into 
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it.  in  tho  discharge  of  their  duties;  bat  those  who  aro 
not  under  the  same  obligation  will  prefer  to  say  nothing. 
It  will  bo  well  to  observe  a  similar  caution  with  regard 
to  another  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners.  "  Wo  think," 
they  say,  "  tho  masters  ought  to  aim  in  their  training  of 
"  tho  scholars  at  inculcating  by  procopt  and  examplo  a 
"  strict  simplicity  of  life."  Nothing  but  the  fact  (hat  most 
masters  of  public  schools  aro  at  this  moment  abroad  could 
account  for  their  silence  on  this  head  during  tho  wook 
which  has  passed  since  tho  Report  was  published.  To- 
wards tho  end  of  next  month  we  shall  look  to  see  tho 
columns  of  tho  Times  filled  for  days  together  with  de- 
monstrations that  the  masters  of  public  schools  aro  already 
examples  of  simplicity,  or  that  they  arc  not,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  education  ought  not  to  be,  examples  of  anything 
of  tho  sort;  or  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions to  inquire  whether  they  aro  or  are  not.  Even  while 
making  these  suggestions  tho  Commissioners  feel  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  introduce  reduction  of  expenditure  from 
the  outside.  All  that  can  really  be  done  in  this  way  is  to 
suggest  the  appointment  of  a  small  Executive  Committee 
from  among  the  Governors  to  examine  into  the  actual 
working  of  the  College,  and  to  determine  where  economies 
can  be  effected.  If  the  evidence  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  College  is  to  go  for  anything,  there  are  several  items  in 
which  the  present  outlay  may  be  reduced  with  no  injury, 
it  may  even  be  with  positive  advantage,  to  the  health  of  the 
boys.  The  provision  of  meat,  forexample,  is  so  ample  thatthe 
Medical  Officer  says  that  he  is  constantly  obliged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  to  urge  a  boy  not  to  eat  it.  The 
beer  also,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  authority,  is  need- 
lessly strong,  and  the  allowance  of  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  boys,  needlessly  plentiful.  A  Royal  Commission 
cannot  make  recommendations  upon  matters  like  these, 
but  an  Executive  Committee  might  do  so  with  advantage 
to  the  finances  of  the  College.  That  the  array  should 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  benefits  it  hoped  to  obtain 
from  Wellington  was  perhaps  unavoidable  and  is  certainly 
irremediable  ;  but  this  circumstance  makes  it  all  the  more 
incumbent  on  the  Governors,  and  on  all  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  College,  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  restrain  needless  outlay  whether  for  or  by  the 
boys. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  SWAXSEA. 

TN  choosing  what  the  Mayor  of  Swansea  calls,  with  perhaps 
■L  pardonable  assumption,  the  metropolis  of  Wales  for  its  place 
of  meeting  m  the  year  1S80,  the  British  Association  may  be 
thought  to  have  paid  at  once  an  ingenious  compliment  to  the 
applied  sciences  and  a  delicate  attention  to  those  scientific  Britons 
to  whom  excursions  are  of  more  interest  than  sections.  A  score 
of  ruined  or  vegetating  cities  in  the  Principality  may  justly  dispute 
the  very  dubious  title  of  metropolis,  iu  conferring  which  upon 
his  own  town  the  Mayor  probably  meant  that  Swansea  is  the 
largest  and  most  important,  not  the  most  ancient  or  historic- 
ally distinguished,  ot  Cambrian  municipalities.  But  no  Welsh 
town,  save  perhaps  Merthyr  Tydvil,  can  contest  with  the  head- 
quarters ot  tm  and  copper  working  the  palm  of  hideousness. 
Hence  Swansea  is  an  admirable  place  to  leave.  The  authorities 
have  had  only  the  embarrassment  of  choice  in  arranging  excur- 
sions. Hie  Mumbles,  the  curious  and  storied  peninsula  of  Gower 
are  close  at  hand  ;  half  the  beauties  of  South  Wales  are  almost  as 
close ;  and  to  anybody  for  whom  the  very  brown  and  sin-ularlv 
unquiet  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel  have  no  terrors,  Ilfracombe  - 
and  its  neighbourhood  supply  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  makin-  or 
renewing  acquaintance  with  them.  The  livret  of  excursions  on 
the  present  occasion  is  quite  a  formidable  volume 

To  the  outside  world  which  has  not  the  opportunity  or  perhaps 
the  desire  to  stow  itself  into  waggonettes  and  omnibuses,  and  to 
be  personally  conducted  to  all  sorts  of  sights,  the  principal  event 
of  a  British  Association  meeting  is  naturally  the  Presidential 
address.  1  he  time-honoured  habit  of  giving  in  these  compositions 
an  outline  of  the  chief  scientific  work  of  the  year  has  had  a  cer- 
tain distinct  and  definite  use  in  recalling  to  persons  who  are 
not  scientific  specialists  the  progress  of  things  in  this  particular 
direction  Presidents,  moreover,  have  generally  endeavoured  to 
put  something  of  their  own  into  the  mixture,  and  a  Presidential 
address  lor  the  most  part  leaves  some  conversational  or  anecdotic 
reminiscence  behind  it.  Professor  TyndalTs  Belfast  haran-ue. 
half-a-dozen  years  since,  certainly  satisfied  Bentley  s  severe  require- 
ment of  being  quotable,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  the  public  was 
mildly  agitated  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  description  of  the  state  oi 
things  in  which  no  mortal  would  be  able  to  tie  his  cravat.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  the  President  of  1880,  has  scorned  these  frivolities. 
He  has  not  talked  about  science  in  general,  nor  has  he  condtscended 
to  a  comptc  rendu,  of  the  results  of  the  year.  Professor  Kamsav's 
address  was  simply  an  elaborate  dissertation  of  a  generalizing 
character  on  his  own  special  subject,  geology.    A  certain  amount 
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of  disappointment  may  have  been  felt  by  some  hearers  ;  but  per- 
haps there  have  been  worse  kinds  of  Presidential  addresses. 
A  discourse  of  the  wider  and  more  philosophical  sort  by  a  dis- 
tinguished specialist  has,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  a  more  abiding 
value  than  a  mere  review  of  the  performances  of  the  year.  The 
departments  of  science  represented  by  the  successive  Presidents 
are  sufficiently  varied  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  depart- 
ment will  get  itself  represented  much  ofteuer  than  once  in  a 
decade.  If  all  Presidents  followed  Professor  Ramsay's  example, 
their  work  might  be  for  the  moment  less  piquant  and  interesting, 
but  a  collection  of  it  would  go  far  to  supply  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  state  of  each  science  at  convenient  intervals.  Next  year,  which 
is  the  fiftieth  of  the  Association,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
President  will  be  chosen  mainly  for  his  power  of  coruscating,  and 
then  those  who  crave  for  coruscations  will  doubtless  be  satisfied. 

There  was  little  in  Professor  Rainsay's  address  that  could 
justly  be  called  startling  by  anybody  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  geological  speculation.  It  might,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be 
rather  a  summing-up  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  studies  of 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  anything  else.  Implicit 
acceptance  is  not  the  habit  of  scientific  persons;  and  there  are,  no 
doubt,  plenty  of  points  in  the  address  which  will  be  vigorously 
criticized.  The  recurrence  of  glacial  epochs  in  particular  is  one  of 
those  points  on  which  the  doctors  delight  to  differ.  But,  on  the 
whole,  each  successive  school  of  geologists  has  been  more  and 
more  inclined  to  give  up  the  theory  of  cataclysms  and  conflagra- 
tions, of  upheavals  and  engullings,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
slow  .and  steady  changes,  not  differing  in  any  marked  manner  from 
the  changes  which  are  at  present  going  on  over  the  actual  globe. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  it  should  take  some  time  before  this 
conception  was  generally  realized.  While  the  actual  observing 
"work  of  geology  was  in  the  highest  degree  incomplete — or  rather, 
as  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  hi  other  than  incomplete  now,  while  it 
was  merely  beginning — it  was  natural  that  each  man  should  seek 
for  a  probable  and  convenient  explanation  of  the  particular  phe- 
nomena which  he  was  himself  investigating.  A  cataclysm  or  a 
conflagration  came  handy  to  explain  the  appearance  of  this  or  that 
adjustment  of  strata,  and  a  cataclysm  or  a  conflagration  was 
promptly  supposed.  But  when  men  who  inherited  the  labours  of 
these  early  explorers  found  themselves  charged  wdth  the  task  of 
harmonizing  the  cataclysms  and  the  conflagrations  with  them- 
selves and  with  newly-observed  facts,  it  was  equally  natural  that 
these  provisional  and  tentative  hypotheses  should  be  abandoned. 
They  have  not  quite  gone  yet ;  but  Professor  llamsay's  address 
may  be  said  to  be  in  all  probability  the  herald  of  their  going.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  Professor  was  very  chary  of  launching  out 
into  theories  of  creation  of  any  kind,  and  very  much  disposed  to 
take  the  world  as  he  found  it.  The  nebular  theory,  with  its 
hypothesis  of  a  globe  cooling  down  and  hardening  in  the  process — 
a  theory  not  unlike  that  irreverently  put  long  ago  by  Barham, 
namely,  that  the  earth  is  over-baked  about  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
and  slack-baked  about  the  Bog  of  Allen— seemed  to  him  probable  ; 
but  be  would  say  nothing  more.  Astronomers  must  talk  of  that ; 
be  was  a  geologist.  This  is  perhaps  a  more  parochial  view  of 
things  than  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  in  Presidents  of  the 
British  Association,  but  it  decidedly  has  its  merits.  So  long  as  a 
man  sticks  to  what  he  knows  he  is  little  likely  to  indulge  in  the 
wide  and  wild  generalizations  which  are  the  delight  of  learned 
ladies  and  sometimes  the  scandal  of  not  very  wise  men.  It  must 
be  mentioned,  too,  to  the  credit  of  Professor  Ramsay's  address, 
that  it  steered  entirely  clear  of  theological  difficulties.  The  old 
days  of  perpetual  gold-and-silvcr-shield  discussions,  in  which 
the  disputants  habitually  argued  wide  of  each  other's  elenchus, 
can  hardly,  we  fear,  be  said  to  have  disappeared  altogether.  But 
there  is  little  excuse  for  any  revival  of  them  in  connexion  with 
Professor  Ramsay's  speech.  The  speech,  moreover,  in  its  illus- 
trative parts,  abounded  with  useful  matter  for  comparatively 
unlearned  and  ignorant  folk.  That  part  of  it  which  dealt 
•with  the  question  of  rocksalt  may  be  taken  as  an  instance. 
There  are  few  more  dismal  regions  of  the  world  than  those, 
such  as  the  Atacama  of  South  America,  the  salt  deserts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  great  central  tableland  of  Asia, 
where  the  salt  simply  lies  strewn  about  the  surface  of  the  ground  or 
fills  in  a  highly  concentrated  solution  the  uselets  and  unfertilizing 
reservoirs  of  huge  lakes.  Yet,  if  Professor  Ramsay's  theories  are 
correct,  this  sterile  desolation  is  only  a  Hide  in  the  chain  of 
changes  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  deposits  which  enrich 
Cheshire  and  Galicia  and  the  Punjaub.  The  Atacama  is  simply 
Droitwich  and  Wielicsha  in  poasc,  the  great  salt  lakes  of  Asia  are 
simply  the  same  in  a  stage  still  further  removed.  First  dissolved 
and  then  precipitated  by  evaporation,  the  salt  slowly  gathers  until 
it  ceases  to  strew  the  surface,  a  useless  and  sterilizing  encum- 
brance, and  instead  underlies  the  ground  in  solid  masses  support- 
ing a  fertile  soil,  and  ready  when  the  miner's  pick  comes  to  seek  it 
to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  world.  There  certainly  needs 
no  laborious  process  of  harmonizing  to  assimilate  hypotheses  like 
these  to  the  requirements  of  any  religion,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Laureate's  clergyman  who  hawked  at  geology  and  schism 
to  find  quarry  here. 

Every  meeting  of  the  British  Association  brings  up  again  the 
old  question  ol'  the  utility  of  such  gatherings  to  science,  truly  so 
called.  When  this  Association  was  founded,  people  in  general 
bad  by  no  means  given  up  the  old  notion  of  the  virtuoso,  the 
fantastic,  if  harmless,  lunatic  who  pottered  about  frogs,  and  butter- 
flies, and  weeds,  and  bits  of  stone,  and  who  of  course  was  much 
more-  amusing  in  his  gregarious  than  in  his  solitary  condition. 


A  good  many  things  have  happened  since  that  time,  and  the 
virtuoso  has  become  something  of  a  power  in  the  land.  He 
always  had  the  great  faculty  of  believing  in  himself,  a  faculty 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  heard  of 
the  vanity  of  authors,  has  generally  failed  his  chief  rival,  the 
man  of  letters.  Perhaps  the  insensibility  of  many  scientific  men 
to  the  humorous  side  of  their  own  pursuits  was  the  cause  of  the 
laugh  being  so  long  kept  up  against  them.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  the  British  Association  has  long  been  a  sober  fact  to 
others  besides  its  members,  and  it  has,  or  will  soon  have,  the 
characteristic  which  charms  M.  Challemel-Lacour  in  so  many  of 
our  institutions.  It  is  positively  becoming  ancient.  It  has  lasted  out 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  which  would  take  a  stout  atlas  to  re- 
cord them.  It  has  seen  something  like  a  dozen  FrenchConstitutions, 
and  very  few  indeed  of  thoss  who  took  part  in  its  first  meeting  are 
likely  to  be  present  next  year  at  its  fiftieth.  In  the  course  of  the  inter- 
val, it  has  done — it  is  only  fair  to  remember  it — not  a  little  solid  work 
to  which  no  other  of  the  congresses  which  are  in  some  sort  its 
rivals  can  lay  claim.  The  few  hundreds  a  year  which  the  British 
Association  dispenses  in  grants  form  the  only  sum,  strictly  speak- 
ing, in  the  whole  enormous  educational  budget,  public  and  private, 
of  England,  which  is  definitely  allotted  to  the  much-wrangled- 
over  endowment  of  research.  The  grantees,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, really  have  "  researched,"  with  benefit  to  themselyes  and 
to  the  world.  Secondly,  in  the  papers,  from  Professor  Ramsay's 
address  downwards,  which  have  been  read  this  week  and  will  be 
read  next  week,  though  there  is  doubtless  a  good  deal  of  rubbish, 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  which  cannot  fairly  be  called  by  that 
opprobrious  title.  The  British  Association  performs  in  England, 
and  in  a  very  English  way,  something  of  the  same  function  per- 
formed in  France  by  the  various  scientific  Academies.  The 
preparation  of  a  paper  is  rarely  altogether  waste  of  time ;  and 
the  discussion  of  it,  when  it  gets  itself  discussed,  is  not  wholly 
lost  labour.  For  undoubtedly  the  worse  tendency  of  scientific 
study,  with  its  immense  subdivision  and  the  absence  of  the 
checks  and  safeguards  which  exist  in  literature,  is  its  tendency 
to  a  kind  of  provincial  pottering  about  matters  which  are  in 
reality  unimportant  and  uninteresting  to  any  rational  mind. 
Contact  with  others  is  the  best  remedy  for  this :  and  the 
scientific  crotcheteer  who  gets  a  paper  discussed  is  under- 
going much  the  same  beneficent  discipline  as  that  which  a 
home-bred  prodigy  undergoes  in  his  first  day  or  two  at  a  public 
school.  Of  course  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  to  the  student  of 
human  nature  the  survival  of  oddities  at  gatherings  such  as  these 
is  a  matter  of  still  more  interest  than  their  rubbing  down  and  dis- 
appearance. The  British  Association  falls  somewhat  short  of  its 
compeer,  the  Social  Science  Congress,  in  the  provision  of  this  sort 
of  game,  and  the  crotchets  which  are  brought  forward  at  its  meet- 
ings are  for  the  most  part  of  a  more  recondite  and  less  easily 
enjoyed  character.  But  still  there  is  plenty  for  the  observer.  "When 
next  year  comes,  and  its  President  takes  occasion,  as  no  doubt  he 
will  do,  to  compare  the  present  position  of  science  in  England 
with  its  position  in  the  first  year  of  William  IV.,  he  will  probably 
have  the  good  sense  not  to  claim  all  the  progress  as  being  due  to 
the  agency  of  the  Association.  But,  if  his  modesty  led  him  to 
claim  nothing  at  all,  he  would  make  a  mistake.  The  Association 
has  done  some  good  work  of  a  definite  kind,  and  more  of  a  kind 
that  is  indefinite,  so  that  on  the  whole  scientific  and  non-scientific 
persons  may  pardon  it  its  excursions,  its  occasional  tall  talk,  and 
its  occasional  suspicion  of  playing  at  working. 


INJURED  INNOCENCE. 

TT  is  all  very  well  for  moralists  to  imploie  their  disciples  not  to 
J-  let  the  habit  of  regarding  the  ludicrous  aspects  of  things 
acquire  too  strong  a  hold  on  them.  But  any  moralist  who  for 
some  time  to  come  makes  an  appeal  of  this  kind  may  with  great 
advantage  be  referred  to  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  night  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Dillon's  character. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  character  of  the  member  for 
Tipperary  hardly  required  several  hours'  talking  in  presence  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  settle  it,  seeing  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  with  great  frankness  expouuded  it  to 
everybody  some  days  before.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  had  been 
imprudent  enough  to  give  vent  to  the  opinions  entertained  by 
most  people  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  deeply  hurt.  It 
was,  of  course,  of  not  the  slightest  importance  to  him  personally 
what  a  minion  of  tyranny  might  think  of  him ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Forster's  words  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  Irish  nation,  Mr.  Dillon 
thought  it  right  to  protest.  So  he  did  protest,  in  a  manner  which 
we  can  assure  him  must  have  cleared  up  any  lingering  doubts  as 
to  that  knotty  problem — his  character — which  may  have  remained 
after  Mr.  Forster's  comments.  Him  followed  many  of  his  friends, 
for  some  of  whom  we  are  rather  sorry  to  be  able  to  find  no  better 
description.  A  very  few  such  Irish  members  as  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 
cleared  themselves  honestly  and  like  men  from  any  complicity  with 
Mr.  Dillon's  amiable  designs.  Others,  like  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
justified  only  too  sadly  the  dictum  of  the  ancients  about  the  effect 
of  evil  communications  upon  good  manners.  But  most  of  them — 
the  Sextons,  and  the  Finigans,  and  the  Sullivaus,  and  the  Parnells, 
and  the  O'Connors— acted  after  their  kind.  They  were  desperately 
injured,  ostentatiously  innocent, studious  to  say  nothing  that  could 
I  commit  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  they  said  "  ditto  "  to 
Mr.  Dillon  with  the  same  oxquisite  humanity,  the  same  courageous 
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straightforwardness,  the  same  delicate  appreciation  of  the  duty  of 
man  to  tho  lower  minimis  (including  lam  I  lords'),  which  had 
characterised  tho  now  famous  address  of  tho  member  for  mild- 
minded  Tipperary.    Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  whs  so  encouraged  hy 

this  display  that,  according  to  ono  report  of  his  spuoeh,  ho  ventured 
on  a  syllogism,  always  a  dangerous  thing  for  nn  Irishman  to  at- 
tempt "  Wheu  men  of  honour  and  intelligence,"  said  in  effect.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  "came  down  to  tho  House  and  backed  up  Mr.  Dillon, 
it  was  evidently  absurd  to  make  a  fuss  about  bis  speech."  We 
may  point  out  a  certain  awkward  weakness  about  Mr.  McCarthy's 
major.  But,  to  come  back  to  our  moralist,  it  is  evident  that,  from 
his  earnest  point  of  view,  such  a  display  as  that  on  Monday  night 
would  be  simply  horrible  and  incredible.  He  would  never  get  over 
this  little  difficulty  of  Mr.  McCarthy's,  and  the  spectaclo  of  men  of 
honour  and  intelligence  approving  instigations  to  revolt,  robbery, 
and  the  most  dastardly  cruelty — for  so  his  weak  mind  would  pro- 
bably take  it — would  be  altogether  too  much  for  him.  A  heart 
"  fracted  and  corroborate,"  a  brain  alternately  bemused  and  whirl- 
ing, would  probably  be  the  portion  of  this  unlucky  and  too  matter- 
of-fact  philosopher.  When  he  heard  persons  iu  coats  and  hats, 
and  with  not  the  least  external  appearance  of  war-paint,  feathers, 
filed  teeth,  or  suchlike  outward  and  visible  signs  of  savagery,  say, 
totidem  verbis,  that  "  they  could  not  understand  the  sympathy  of 
honourable  members  with  the  sufferings  of  cattle " ;  when  he 
heard  other  persons,  whose  blood  is  the  blood  of  English  gentle- 
men and  whose  forefathers  have  associated  for  generations  with 
those  who  hold  the  English  gentleman's  standard  of  truth,  say  that 
they  were  "surprised  to  hear"  of  practices  notorious  and  common 
as  eating  and  drinking ;  when,  we  say,  these  facts  came  before 
him,  the  results  could  not  but  be  disastrous.  At  best  he  would 
probably  testify  and  denounce  in  a  fashion  very  amusing  to  the 
delinquents.  Such  denunciation  would  be  nearly  as  idle  as 
stamping  and  raving  and  such  more  demonstrative  forms  of  ex- 
citement. It  cannot  be  supposed  (we  do  not  imagine  that 
Mr.  Forster  himself  supposed  it,  though  apparently  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  did)  that  the  men  who  are  cowardly  and  wicked 
enough  to  do  these  things  would  have  honour  enough  or  con- 
science enough  to  feel  their  condemnation.  The  only  really 
appropriate  way  of  treating  them,  short  of  methods  which  English- 
men have  wisely,  or  unwisely,  thought  fit  to  abandon,  is  to  put 
them  to  the  uses  of  science.  It  is  really  interesting  to  see 
how  far  men  will  go  when  they  have  put  off  all  shame,  and 
are  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  all  their  fellows  except  those  who 
are  as  shameless  as,  and  more  ignorant  than,  themselves.  For 
such  a  study  the  student  is  never  likely  to  have  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  than  he  had  on  Monday  night. 

The  member  for  Tipperary  began  well.  Strong  in  the  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Forster  would  not  prosecute  him,  he  was  good 
•enough  to  confess  at  once  the  accuracy,  save  as  to  words,  of  the 
reports  of  his  famous  exhortation  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  make 
use  of  their  hands  for  picking  and  stealing,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  danger  of  coveting  their  neighbour's  ox  or  his 
•ass  by  the  precaution  of  making  those  cattle  valueless.  And  then 
Mr.  Dillon  made  that  famous  distinction  between  cowardice  and 
wickedness  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Coward  he 
might  be,  and  impostor  he  might  be,  but  why  wicked?  For  it 
seems  that,  though  it  is  no  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
suggest  that  they  tolerate  and  cheer  a  cowardly  impostor,  it  is 
a  slight  on  their  unblemished  morality  to  insinuate  that  they  ap- 
prove of  "  wickedness."  This  delicate  casuistry  was  ably  seconded 
'by  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  who  pointed  out  that  it  could  not  be  a  moral 
duty  to  obey  English  laws  because  they  were  "  stupid,"  which  in 
some  respects  they  undoubtedly  are.  Then,  when  Mr.  Forster 
'had  stood  to  his  guns  and  had  in  the  most  insufferably  morbid  and 
puling  manner  mentioned  to  the  House  a  few  cases  of  brutality  to 
harmless  animals  (which  cases  probably  made  most  of  the  morbid 
and  puling  Englishmen,  who  heard  or  read  them,  itch  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  perpetrators  with  a  good  hunting  crop),  there 
arose  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  an  eloquent  speaker  and 
has  generally  managed  to  retain  the  respect  of  his  bitterest  poli- 
tical opponents.  This  apparently  troubles  him,  and  he  made  a 
tioble  eiiort  to  get  rid  of  the  encumbrance  by  accusing  Mr.  Forster 
of  "  begging  the  question "  in  quoting  the  very  atrocities  the 
commission  of  which  Mr.  Dillon  had  in  unmistakable  language  in- 
vited. Mr.  Sullivan  then  began  to  talk  about  people  who  were 
shot  down,  and  his  hearers  must  have  been  relieved  at  the 
prospect  of  some  allusion  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyd.  But  Mr. 
Sullivan  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  Mr.  Boyd,  and  the  shot- 
down  people  remain  nameless  unless  they  are  synonymous  with 
certain  malefactors  and  rioters.  If  they  are  the  latter,  we 
must  own  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  quite  right,  and  that  sympathy 
with,  such  persons  in  England  is  terribly  slack.  After  Mr.  Sul- 
livan came  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  does 
not  deserve  the  application  of  the  anatomic  method.  For  though 
he  denounced  Mr.  Forster 's  use  of  the  word  cowardice,  he  made 
himself  extremely  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Dillon  by  demonstrating  in 
the  clearest  way  that  his  speech  was  cowardly,  wicked,  and  every- 
thing else  which  Mr.  Forster  had  called  it.  He  went  further  and 
.analysed  the  speech  itself  in  a  manner  which  must  have  made  his 
Irish  colleagues  not  a  little  uncomfortable.  This  gave  The 
O'Donoghue  a  line  opportunity  of  showing  his  sincerity  in  tho 
cause,  and  he  informed  the  House  that  he  thought  nothing  of  the 
atrocity  of  hamstringing  cattle  as  compared  with  the  atrocity  of 
evicting  tenants.  Mr.  Finigan  followed  after  an  interlude  by  Sir 
P.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Fiiiigan  gave  the  debate  a  new  and  plaasing 
turn.    He  was  the  urbane  interpreter  who  would  make  clear  to  a 


Ilouso  of  stupid  Saxons  tho  real  meaning  of  Mr.  Dillon's  words. 
That  honourable  gentleman  wan  only  in  tho  vi\id  and  forcibly 
manner  of  his  race  exhorting  Irishmen  to  "  organize,"  as  Mr. 
dladstono  had  exhorted  tho  men  of  Midlothian.  It  is  to 
bo  hoped  that  tho  calves  with  their  eyes  gouged  out,  tho 
cattle  hamstrung  so  that  they  cannot  stand,  and  tho  sheep 
docked  of  their  ears  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Mr.  Finigan'a 
method  of  organization.  Mr.  Finigan'a  urbanity,  however,  served 
as  an  excuso  for  Mr.  O'Uonnell  to  discourse  on  tho  state  of 
Ireland  in  general,  whereat  Lord  Hartingtqn  mildly  protested; 
but  tho  real  genuino  thing  reappeared  in  tho  speech  of  Dr. 
Commins,  the  great  Liberal  champion  of  Liverpool,  who  did  his 
best  the  other  day  for  Lord  Dalhousie.  Dr.  Commiu3  was  quite 
disgusted  at  the  "maudlin  sentimentality "  which  objected  to 
houghing,  though  it  is  surprising  to  observe  that  even  Dr.  Com- 
mins does  not  wholly  approv'o  of  tho  practice.  This  wo  cannot 
but  think  a  weakness  on  his  part.  Of  Messrs.  Barry  and  Byrne,  of 
Gyas  and  Cloanthus,  we  shall  not  speak".  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Mr.  Biggar  is  of  the  honest  few  who  plainly  avowed  their 
opinion  that  to  ask  a  man  to  pay  you  what  he  has  covenanted  to 
pay  is  a  crime  far  blacker  than  to  inflict  cruel  tortures  on  your 
neighbour's  cattle.  With  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  we  have  dealt. 
Like  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  too,  is  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  person  from  whom  ono  would  expect  to  hear  the  doctrine 
that  "  a  neighbourhood  has  a  right  to  do  all  it  can "  to  prevent 
farms  empty  by  eviction  from  being  taken,  even  though  the  state- 
ment be  qualified  by  a  proviso  about  violence.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, bad  company  and  the  contagion  of  political  excitement  will 
apparently  do  wonders.  Then  came  Mr.  Farnell's  ingenuous  sur- 
prise at  the  idea  of  cruelty  having  been  shown  towards  cattle,  and 
Mr.  Dillon's  sturdy  wonder  at  the  fuss  made  about  that  cruelty. 
So  the  innocents  demonstrated  their  innocence  triumphantly,  and 
no  doubt  seemed  to  themselves  as  white  as,  shall  we  say  the 
lambs  whose  mammas  Mr.  Dillon's  friends  deprive  of  their  ears, 
or  the  milk  of  the  cows  whom  the  samo  heroes  humorously 
vivisect  ? 

One  point  not  hitherto  much  noticed  deserves  a  little  attention. 
Everybody  was  very  indignant  at  the  charge  of  cowardice  brought 
against  Mr.  Dillon,  against  "  John "  Dillon,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  re- 
marked with  eloquent  pathos.  Everybody  taunted  Mr.  Forster 
with  unwillingness  to  bring  Mr.  Dillon  to  legal  book  for  his 
words,  and  triumphantly  asked  how,  this  being  the  case,  he  could 
have  a  right  to  call  Mr.  Dillon  a  coward.  Both  these  facts  seem 
to  point  to  a  curious,  if  not  altogether  novel,  difference  between 
English  and  Irish  standards  of  braver)'.  It  is  a  very  short  time 
since  in  Ireland  it  would  have  been  thought  not  in  the  least 
cowardly  for  a  practised  duellist  to  call  out  an  inexperienced  boy. 
It  is  evidently  at  the  present  day  thought  not  in  the  least  cowardly  to 
hack  and  torture  the  animals  who  are  the  property  of  obnoxious 
persons.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  see  that  Irishmen,  or  at 
least  that  some  Irishmen,  should  fail  to  see  that  the  conduct  of  an 
agitator  is  of  itself,  and  in  its  essence,  cowardly.  He  never 
runs  the  same  risks  as  those  whom  he  eggs  on.  He  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  agitation,  they  have  all  the  disadvantages.  He 
has,  owing  to  the  wise  or  unwise  tolerance  of  the  English  law, 
nothing  to  dread  but  insignificant  imprisonments,  and  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  his  suffering  these.  They  have  to  face  the 
rifle  and  the  gallows.  This  sort  of  conduct,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  what  we  in  England  call  cowardly.  In  Ireland  it  seems 
to  be  heroic,  and  persons  who  pursue  it  deserve  the  supreme 
honour  of  being  spoken  of  by  their  Christian  names,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  heyday  of  his  popularity.  A  favourite  subject 
for  Irish  orators  to  declaim  on  is  the  inequalities  which  beset 
Irishmen.  We  are  not  ourselves  aware  in  what  those  inequalities 
consist,  except  in  being  generally  spoilt  and  petted,  while  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  have  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world, 
and  their  own  moan  if  they  fail  to  make  it.  But  here  is  an  in- 
equality which  really  deserves  a  little  attention.  Suppose  the 
gentlemen  who  talked  on  Monday  night  were  to  get  their  morality 
a  little  more  up  to  the  level  of  that  of  their  neighbours  on  such 
points  as  the  obligation  of  the  Eighth  Commandment  and  tho 
manner  of  behaving  to  brute  beasts.  Wheu  they  have  done  this 
they  will  display  their  injured  innocence  to  a  good  deal  better 
advantage,  and  that  awkward  difficulty  about  Mr.  McCarthy's 
major  and  the  "'men  of  honour  and  intelligence"  will  vanish. 


VALERANDUS  POLLANUS. 

f  |~niE  French  refugee,  Wolrand  roullain,  is  scarcely  known  in 
J-  England  except  by  the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  which  we 
have  given  above.  He  probably  could  speak  little  and  write  less 
in  our  language,  and  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  known  to 
English  readers  except  from  three  Latin  letters  written  by  him 
to  Cecil  in  November  1 55 1 ,  about  the  affairs  of  some  French 
weavers  who  had  been  granted  a  settlement  at  Glastonbury. 
These  letters  were  printed  by  Strype  from  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 
in  his  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The  letters  them- 
selves contain  nothing  that  is  worth  commenting  on.  It  may  be 
observed  that  they  seem  to  justify  the  first  half  of  Strype's  de- 
scription of  him  as  being  "  a  man  of  great  worth,  both  for  learning 
and  integrity."  He  certainly  wrote  very  lair  Latin ;  but  as  to 
his  moral  character  we  have  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  doubt  very  much  whether  Strype  had  any  other  means 
of  judging  than  we  possess.    It  was  enough  lor  this  partial 
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■writer  of  history  to  know  that  Alasco  aud  Poullain  had  been 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  the  titles  of  Superintendents  of  the 
Strangers'  churches  in  London  and  Glastonbury,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  add  the  flourish  that  the  title  was  given  to  each  to  fix 
a  character  of  honour  and  esteem  upon  their  persons.  Neither  is 
there  any  evidence  to  support  his  conjecture  that  it  was  intended 
perhaps  to  exempt  them  and  their  churches  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishops  of  those  respective  dioceses.  It  is  likely  enough  this 
may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  day  ;  and 
if  so,  there  was  the  further  purpose  on  their  part,  for  which  there 
is  elsewhere  abundant  evidence,  of  assimilating  the  government  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  soon  as  it  might  be  practicable,  to  the 
form  established  under  these  two  Superintendents  at  London  and 
Glastonbury. 

The  mode  of  performing  Divine  Service  in  the  Belgian  Church 
in  London  has  been  described  by  Alasco.  This  work,  which  was 
written  in  Latin  and  immediately  translated  into  French,  was  not 
printed  till  1555.  And  if  the  Reformers  who  framed  Edward  VI.'s 
Second  Prayer-Book  of  1552  had  this  volume  before  them,  as  it 
seems  probable,  it  must  have  been  in  the  form  of  manuscript.  But 
Poullain's  description  of  the  form  used  at  Glastonbury,  which  was 
identical  with  that  which  had  been  used  eight  years  earlier  at 
Strasburg,  was  published  the  year  before  that  Prayer-Book  came 
out.  It  bears  date  19  February,  155 1,  and  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of 
Edward's  reign  came  into  operation  in  November  of  the  following 
year.  Neither  of  these  works  has  received  the  notice  that  it 
deserves  at  the  hands  of  historians  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
certain  that  both  of  them  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the 
nature  of  the  changes  adopted  betweeu  the  summer  of  1549  and  the 
autumn  of  1552.  As  to  the  latter  work,  Burnet  does  not  even  once 
refer  to  it,  or  indeed  to  its  author  at  all,  till  the  reign  of  Mary, 
when  he  published  his  account  of  the  disputes  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  held  on  the  18th  and  five  following 
days  of  October  1553. 

Alasco's  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  English  Reformers  is  be- 
ginning to  be  tolerably  understood.  Of  that  and  of  the  work  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  we  desire  to  say  no  more  here,  but 
■wish  to  call  attention  to  Poullain's  account  of  "  the  use  of  Stras- 
burg,'' because  of  its  striking  similarity  in  many  of  its  forms  to  the 
services  adopted  in  England  in  1552.  This  little  volume,  again, 
has  for  the  most  part  escaped  the  notice  of  writers  on  the  history 
of  the  Prayer-Book,  Mr.  Blunts  commentary  having  alluded  to  it 
only  in  the  most  casual  way,  and  the  only  account  of  it  we 
have  seen  being  in  a  note  to  the  first  of  Archbishop  Laurence's 
Bampton  Lectures.  It  was  published  with  the  date,  19th  of 
February,  1551,  from  "Westminster,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Ring  as  "  Catholicaj  Fidei  vera  Defensori " ;  and  in  the  dedi- 
cation the  author  speaks  of  the  Ring  as  having  attained  his 
fifteenth  year.  As  Edward  only  completed  his  fifteenth  year 
on  October  12th,  1552,  this  would  fix  the  date  February, 
1551  as  meaning,  according  to  the  English  computation,  1552; 
but,  though  the  author  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
exact  age  of  the  Ring,  he  being  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  ignorant  whether  Bucer,  whom  he  mentions  in  the 
preface,  was  dead  or  alive.  And,  as  Bucer  died  February  28, 
1551,  the  appeal  to  Martyr  aud  Bucer  to  witness  that  he  has 
described  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  at  Strasburg 
faithfully  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  date  is  1 55 1.  The 
exact  year  of  the  publication  is  of  some  importance,  because,  if  it 
had  been  published  a  year  later,  there  would  have  been  less  ground 
for  arguing  that  parts  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  were  taken 
from  it. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  connexion  of  Poullain's  work 
and  the  English  Prayer-Book  of  1552  is  the  point,  which  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  has  entirely  missed,  that  the  alterations  from  the 
edition  of  1549  were  in  the  direction  of  the  teaching  of  Calvin 
and  Zuingli  as  opposed  to  that  of  Luther.  The  personal  influence 
of  Bucer  had  ended  with  his  death  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1 5  5 1 .  He  had  been  all  along  the  mediator  between 
the  Zuinglians  and  the  Lutherans ;  and  the  school  of  Stras- 
burg, which  was  represented  by  him,  was  steadily  setting  in 
towards  the  Calvinistic  views  which  upon  the  whole  some- 
what prevailed  over  the  Zuingliau  at  the  Consensus  Tigurinus 
in  1549.  Alasco  and  Poullain  were  both  still  living,  the  latter 
being  less  hostile  to  Luther,  and  probably  thinking,  with  his 
master  Bucer,  that  an  amalgamation  between  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Zuinglian  views  was  quite  possible,  in  face  of  the  dangers  that 
appeared  likely  to  arise  from  the  dissensions  of  Protestants.  And 
thus  it  has  happened  that  the  Archbishop,  with  scarcely  any  mis- 
representation of  the  facts  of  the  case,  has  used  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  his  thesis  that  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
all  aloDg  conducted  according  to  the  Lutheran  theory,  because  the 
expressions  used  in  the  Prayer-Book  and  Articles  of  1552  were 
not  more  definitely  and  pronouncedly  Calvinistic  than  they  are. 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  scarce  little  volume  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  conducting  divine  service  at  Strasburg  amongst  the 
Tanner  volumes  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  for  the  most  part, 
as  Archbishop  Laurence  describes  it,  a  Latin  translation  of  Calvin's 
French  Prayer-Book,  drawn  up  for  use  at  Geneva,  which  he  him- 
self afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and  published  in  1545.  The 
author  speaks  of  the  similarity  of  the  uses  of  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Neufchatel,  Bale,  and  Zurich.  It  consists  of  thirty-nine  leaves  only, 
not  paged,  but  foliated.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Exhortation,  Con- 
fession,and  Absolution  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  together 
with  the  insertion  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Communion 
Service,  distinguish  the  second  from  the  first  Prayer-Book  of 


Edward's  reign.  In  the  very  first  rubric  at  morning  prayers,  where 
we  have  the  direction  to  read  with  a  loud  voice,  we  have  the 
translation  of  Poullain's  clard  et  distinctd  voce.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments, which  are  placed  next  in  the  Strasburg  form,  are  re- 
placed as  ours  by  the  sentences  of  Scripture.  The  exhortation  ending 
with  "  me  praeuntem  sequimini  his  verbis,"  has  been  lengthened  into 
our  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren,"  ending  with  "  Accompany  me 
with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice  unto  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace,  saying  after  me."  As  the  Confession  which  follows 
has  never  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  we  venture  to  insert  it  at 
length  as  literally  translated  as  possible  : — 

0  Lord  God,  Almighty  and  everlasting  Father,  we  acknowledge  and  con- 
fess without  dissembling  to  thy  most  holy  majesty,  that  we  are  miserable 
offenders,  and  so  from  the  first  moment  of  our  conception  and  birth  as 
prone  to  all  evil  as  we  are  estranged  from  all  good,  and  by  this  our 
fault  we  are  continually  transgressing  thy  most  sacred  laws,  and  so  by 
thy  most  just  judgment  deserve  death.  Yet,  O  Lord  God,  we  are 
sorrj'  thus  to  have  offended  thy  goodness,  and  so  we  condemn  ourselves  and 
all  our  too-wicked  deeds,  praying  thee  of  thy  clemency  to  help  us  in  this  our 
affliction.  Have  mere}',  therefore,  upon  us  all,  O  God"  and  Father,  most  kind 
and  merciful,  we  beseecli  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
lilot  out  all  our  faults,  wash  our  filthiness,  and  grant  to  us, bestow  upon  us, 
and  increase  in  us  daily  the  power  of  the  gifc  of  thy  holy  Spirit,  so  that, 
truly  and  seriously  understanding  our  misery  and  acknowledging  our  un- 
righteousness, we  may  be  truly  penitent ;  so  that,  being  dead  to  sin,  we 
may  hereafter  abound  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  innocence  in  which 
we  may  please  thee  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  thy  son,  our  only  Mediator  and 
Redeemer.  Amen. 

Immediately  after  this  Confession  there  occurs  in  Poullain's  book 
a  form  of  so-called  Absolution  by  which  it  is  specially  distin- 
guished from  Calvin's  form  of  service,  and  which  so  far  assimilates 
it  to  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book  of  1552,  although  it  consists  only 
of  the  recitation  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  selected  at  the 
pastor's  pleasure,  the  people  standing  or  kneeling  as  the  inclination 
of  each  individual  may  prompt  him. 

We  need  not  follow  the  work  throughout.  It  need  only  be  said 
that  it  throws  considerable  light  on  the  mode  which  from  Eliza- 
beth's time  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  England  of  conducting  service 
down  till  very  recent  times.  The  length  of  the  service  was  prescribed 
to  be  an  hour  and  a  half,  or,  at  the  outside,  when  there  might  be  a 
large  number  of  communicants,  two  hours.  There  is  a  provision  for 
Catechizing  at  Noon,  the  morning  prayers  being  supposed  to  be 
at  eight ;  and  vespers,  with  a  sermon  of  an  hour's  length,  were 
held  at  4  p.m.,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  pastor  and  elders  of  the 
church  to  consult  before  supper-time  on  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
The  directions  about  baptism  also  are  such  as  to  remind  the 
reader  of  our  own  service  and  its  rubrics  ;  whilst  the  denial  of  the 
ellicacy  of  the  Sacrament  as  being  other  than  a  seal  of  grace 
already  received  finds  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  in  our  baptismal 
service. 

Wolrand  Poullain's  book  goes  beyond  anything  that  ever  actu- 
ally found  its  way  into  the  English  Service  Book;  but  there  are  many 
indications  that  if  Edward  VI.  had  lived  a  few  years  longer  there 
would  probably  have  been  a  third  Prayer-book  modelled  more 
completely  upon  the  type  of  the  celebrated  Reformatio  Legum 
Ecelesiasticarum,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  more  closely  re- 
sembling Poullain's  description  of  the  Strasburg  use.  In  the  latter 
may  be  found  the  provision  for  publishing  the  banns  of  marriage 
on  three  successive  Sundays  before  the  ceremony  takes  place.  The 
service  for  marriage  contains  an  address  which,  among  other 
things,  states  that  matrimony  is  indissoluble  except  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,  a  proviso  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
statement  of  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecelesiasticarum,  which  so 
narrowly  escaped  becoming  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England. 

There  are  other  suggestions  in  this  little  volume  well  worth 
attending  to.  And  we  have  drawn  attention  to  it  because  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  influence  of  its  writer  as  well  as  that  of  Alasco 
on  the  religious  history  of  Edward's  reign  has  never  been  ade- 
quately appreciated. 


MILITARY  TOPOGRAPHY. 

WE  doubt  whether  there  is  iu  the  whole  curriculum  of 
military  training  any  subject  which  has  made  such  strides 
of  late  years  as  that  of  military  topography.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago 
that  this  subject  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  great  mass  of  the  officers 
of  our  army.  Not  merely  were  they,  as  a  rule,  unable  to  repro- 
duce upon  paper  the  simplest  features  of  any  tract  of  country 
through  which  they  might  pass,  or  to  write  an  intelligible  de- 
scription of  it,  but  they  could  not  even  recognise  them  on  a  map 
when  they  saw  one.  There  are  numerous  stock  anecdotes  still 
current  in  the  service  of  old  oflicers  gravely  pondering  over  maps 
which  they  could  not  read,  mistaking  lakes  for  mountain-tops, 
hills  for  valleys,  watercourses  for  elevated  ground,  contour  lines  for 
foot-paths,  and  so  on. 

Now  it  is  very  different.  There  are  few  regimental  officers  who 
do  not  understand  the  use  of  the  prismatic  compass  and  sketching 
case,  and  who  cannot  produce  an  intelligible  sketch  of  a  tract  of 
average  countiy.  Every  route-march  during  the  cold  weather  is 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  route  traversed  with 
regard  to  the  distances,  nature  of  road,  streams,  rivers,  bridges, 
houses,  supplies,  &c. ;  and  not  merely  officers  but  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  becoming  versed  in  elementary  topography. 
A  want  of  system  and  uniformity  in  the  method  of  imparting  in- 
struction has,  however,  been  felt  for  some  time,  principally  owing  to 
the  number  of  text-books,  as  they  are  called,  in  circulation  ;  and  in 
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January  last  year  a  Committee  was  assembled  to  inquire  into  and 

report  on  the  matter.   Before  going  further  we1  trill  describe  the 

text-book  system  for  the  Information  ol"  our  civilian  readers.  The 
great  impulse  which  lato  years  have  given  to  military  scionco  iu 
the  shape  of  tactics,  strategy,  fortification,  topography,  military 
law  and  administration,  and  the  consequent  educational  qualifica- 
tions demanded  from  officers  who  wish  for  advancement  in  the 
service,  have  necessitated  study  in  tho  above  subjects.  On  each 
and  all  numerous  treatises  have  boon  written  nt  various  times  by 
different  individuals,  generally  officers,  and  the  only  question  for  an 
officer  who  wishes  to  study  is,  which  book  shall  ho  solect  ?  Tho 
question  is,  however,  settled  for  him  by  tho  military  authorities. 
A  certain  work  is  selected  and  announced  as  tho  text-book — that  is 
to  sav,  that  at  all  examinations  in  tho  subject  treated  tho  questions 
■will  be  taken  from  it.  Possibly  the  said  book  is  tho  best  in  tho 
field  at  the  moment,  possibly  other  motives  havo  inspired  tho  selec- 
tion, but  tho  result  is  the  same.  Officers  are  naturally  averse  to  pre- 
judice their  chances  of  passing  by  studying  other  works,  and  the 
successful  author,  knowing  that  he  hassecured  a  monopoly  which  may 
possibly  be  short-lived,  and  knowing  also  that  his  circulation  will  be 
limited  to  military  readers,  charges  an  exorbitant  price.  Let  us 
take  a  familiar  illustration  from  civil  education.  Colcnso's  Arith- 
metic is  pretty  well  known  to  teachers  and  students  alike  as  one 
of  the  best  educational  works  extant.  But  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  the  price  of  this  book  was  fixed  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
shillings  ?  Simply  that  some  other  and  cheaper  work  would  be  at 
onco  selected.  There  are  text-books  authorized  in  the  army, 
•which,  relatively  speaking,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  work 
above  named  in  value  and  suitability  for  their  purpose,  the  price 
of  which  is  fixed  even  higher  than  fourteen  shillings ;  but  officers 
are  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  competition  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  such  books  in  civil  life,  and  must  pay  the  price  demanded. 
The  whole  system  is  an  anomaly  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature, 
and  nothing  has  militated  so  seriously  against  the  progress  of 
military  education  as  this  monopoly  which  is  enjoyed  by  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  at  which,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  first  blow  has  been  struck.  To  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. A  Committee  was  appointed,  as  already  stated,  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject,  the  composition  of  which  certainly  left 
little  to  be  desired.  It  is  as  follows : — President,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  K.C.B.  Members,  Colonel  Creagh  Osborne,  Commandant 
Staff  College ;  Colonel  Woolsey,  R.A.,  Director  of  Artillery 
Studies;  Colonel  Cooke,  C.B.,  R.E.,  Director-General  of  Ordnance 
Surveys ;  and  Colonel  Middleton,  Commandant  Royal  Military 
College.  The  objects  of  the  Committee  were — ist.  To  decide  what 
text-book  of  military  sketching  and  surveying  shall  be  adopted  as 
the  typical  one  for  military  education.  2nd.  To  propose  definitely 
the  nature  of  the  system  by  which  instruction  in  militarysurveying 
and  sketching  in  the  army  shall  be  governed,  and  to  what  extent 
it  is  fair  to  require  a  knowledge  of  military  sketching  from  officers 
generally.  3rd.  To  define  the  extent  to  which  this  instruction 
should  be  carried  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  as 
affecting  future  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  at  the  Staff 
College,  as  affecting  officers  of  the  general  staff';  and  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  as  affecting  officers  who  subsequently  have  to 
undergo  the  special  army  examinations  for  promotion.  The  Com- 
mittee preface  their  Report  by  pointing  out  the  diversity  of  terms 
used  for  designating  this  particular  branch  of  science,  and  they 
recommend  that  one  term  alone  be  employed — namely,  "  military 
topography,"  which  term  may  be  afterwards  subdivided  into 
"  surveying,"  "  sketching,"  and  "  reconnaissance." 

With  regard  to  text-books,  the  Committee  "  do  not  consider 
that  any  of  the  text-books  now  in  use  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  several  educational  establishments  of  the  army.  And  this 
will  be  still  less  the  case  if  the  alterations  they  have  recommended, 
such  as  the  reintroduction  of  the  plane  table,  &c,  should  be 
adopted.  The  Committee  also  consider  it  very  undesirable  that 
any  text-book  should  be  adopted  in  which  any  officer  engaged  in 
instruction  in  one  of  the  military  educational  establishments  has 
a  pecuniary  interest ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  works 
should  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  from  the 
Department  of  the  Director-General  of  Military  Education,  and 
should  be  the  only  books  used  for  instruction  in  the  army.  The 
Committee  do  not  therefore  recommend  that  any  of  the  text- 
books now  in  use  should  be  adopted  ;  but  they  think  it  desirable 
that  one  or  more  competent  officers  should  be  selected  to  compile 
one,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  published  in  two  parts,  the 
one  comprising  sketching  and  reconnaissance,  the  other  sur- 
veying." 

With  regard  to  the  second  subject,  the  Committee  consider 
'  that  the  nature  of  the  system  by  which  instruction  in  surveying 
and  sketching  should  be  governed  ought  to  be  such  that,  while 
offering  every  encouragement  to  the  student  or  officer  who  is 
skilled,  or  shows  a  likelihood  of  becoming  skilful,  in  the  use  of 
his  pen  or  pencil,  the  individual  who  is  physically  unable  to  draw 
well  or  even  fairly,  and  yet  who  may  become  a  valuable  officer, 
shall  not  be  worried,  and  perhaps  driven  out  of  the  service  by  a 
system  which  assumes  that  all  men  are  alike  or  on  a  par  with 
regard  to  the  faculty  of  drawing  and  sketching."  Bearing  this  in 
mind  tho  Committee  have,  with  regard  to  the  third  subject, 
recommended  that  taking  the  Royal  Military  College  as  a  start- 
ing point  of  an  officer's  career  in  the  cavalry  or  infantry,  the  cadets 
shall  there  go  through  such  a  course  of  topography  as  shall  be 
within  the  scope  of  a  lad  of  ordinary  ability,  to  whom  the  subject 
is  perfectly  new. 

Before  attaining  the  rank  of  captain,  an  officer  shall  pass  an  ex- 


amination in  tho  samo  subjects  that  ho  passed  in  os  a  cadet,  11 
somewhat  higher  standard  being  demanded,  lie  font  attaining  the 
rank  of  major,  he  shall  be  required  to  BBSS  an  examination  Minilar 
to  that  passed  for  tho  rank  of  captain,  but  witli  the  Addition  of 
moro  detailed  reconnaissances  of  rivers  and  roads.  This  will  OS 
tho  last  examination  a  regimental  officer  will  bo  called  upon  to 
pass  in  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  required  to  do 
littlo  more  than  keep  up  what  ho  learnt  as  a  cadet,  which  know- 
ledge tho  Committee  believo  to  bo  sufficient  for  tho  officers 
of  tho  army  generally,  and  at  the  same  time  necessary,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that,  owing  to  our  largo  colonial  pos- 
sessions, our  campaigns,  unlike  those  of  most  European  nations, 
are  usually  carriod  on  in  wild  countries  which  have  never  been 
surveyed  or  mapped."  These  recommendations  strike  us,  on  tho 
whole,  as  sensible,  moderate,  and  judicious.  There  is  no  straining 
after  the  impossible,  full  allowance  is  made  for  tho  want  of  special 
talent  in  individuals,  and  nothing  is  demanded  which  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  ordinary  industry. 

The  Committee  then  proceed  to  suggest  certain  alterations  in 
the  present  systoms  of  imparting  instruction  and  in  delineating 
ground.    They  are  as  follows : — 

"  I.  The  introduction  of  a  regular  course  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tical instruction  in  reading  maps,  and  in  finding  the  way  about  in  a 
strange  country  by  means  of  a  map  and  common  compass. 

"  2.  The  substitution  of  the  system  of  showing  hill  features 
by  shading  in  mezzotint  with  stump  and  powdered  chalk  or  lead 
from  a  pencil,  for  the  one  now  in  force  of  indicating  them  by 
horizontal  hachures,  contours  being  retained  as  at  present. 

"  3.  The  reintroduction  of  the  plane  table  in  its  simplest  form. 

"  4.  The  removal  of  problems  in  heights  and  distances. 

"  5.  The  introduction  of  Watkin's range  finder  as  an  aid  to  sur- 
veying." 

\Ve  fear  that  some  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  carrying  out 
the  first  of  these,  for  we  do  not  see  where  any  "  strange 
country  "  is  to  be  found  within  any  reach  of  any  military  station 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Suggestion  No.  2  will  be  a  welcome  relief  to  all  concerned. 
The  present  system  of  shading  hill  features,  known  as  "  hachuring" 
— or,  more  familiarly,  as  "  worms  " — is  tedious,  monotonous,  and 
painfully  slow.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  who  attempt  it  ever  really 
succeed  in  doing  it  well,  and  change  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  im- 
provement. The  reintroduction  of  the  plane  table  is  recommended 
on  the  almost  unanimous  evidence  of  officers  who  have  worked  in 
India.  It  is,  however,  not  to  supersede  the  prismatic  compass, 
which  is  to  be  retained,  but  each  is  to  be  used  where  most  suitable. 
We  may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unitiated,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  instruments  is  briefly  this.  The  prismatic 
compass  is  extremely  portable,  but  involves  a  large  amount  of 
walking,  while  the  plane  table  brings  your  work  to  you  at  the 
expense  of  portability.  The  Committee  point  out  that  on  several 
occasions  during  the  Zulu  war,  the  compass  was  rendered  useless 
by  the  presence  of  iron  ore  in  the  hills.  Suggestions  4  and  5  are 
matters  of  detail.  The  Committee  conclude  by  laying  down  the 
course  of  study  which  they  recommend  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  service,  but  which  we  have  no  space  to  enter  upon.  Altogether 
they  may  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  labours. 


THE  ALTERATIONS  AT  TEMTLE  EAR. 

IN  the  early  history  of  London  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
assign  a  date  to  Ludgate.  If  we  believe  the  old-fashioned 
writers,  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  City  gates.  If  we  accept  the  newer 
lights,  it  is  the  latest.  The  latter  view  is  probably  the  true  one ; 
and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  not  very  difficult  to  find  a  time,  which  may 
be  chronologically  determined,  when  there  was  110  way  out  of  the 
City  over  the  Fleet.  When  the  Fleet  gate  or  Flood  gate  was 
connected  with  a  bridge,  the  road  to  Westminster  at  once  joined 
the  suburbs  about  Shoe  Lane  and  St.  Clement  Danes  with  the 
City ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  these 
suburbs  became  wards,  and  had  their  aldermen,  who,  however, 
answer  rather  to  the  modern  idea  of  lords  of  manors  than  alder- 
men. And  so,  when  in  1279  a  certain  Ralph  le  Fevre  sells  his 
ward  of  Ludgate  to  William  Farringdon,  it  was  joined  to  the 
other  suburban  estate  of  that  great  alderman,  and  became,  what  it 
continues  after  the  lapse  of  six  hundred  years,  the  great  ward  of 
Farringdon  Without.  The  one  person  whose  rights  were  invaded 
by  this  extension  of  the  Liberties  of  London  was  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster.  His  manor  of  St.  Margaret's,  he  contended,  reached 
to  the  Fleet ;  and  the  truth  of  this  allegation  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  presented  to  the  churches  of  St.  Dunstan*s  and  St.  Bride's. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  are  still  the  patrons  of 
St.  Bride's ;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  Henry  III.  persuaded 
the  Abbot  to  give  him  St.  Dunstan's  that  he  might  annex  it  to  the 
house  in  Chancery  Lane  which  he  was  then  founding  for  converted 
Jews.  Henry  little  foresaw  the  clay  when  a  Jew  would  reign 
in  the  same  house  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Abbot  as  little 
foresaw  the  day  when  Temple  Bar  would  be  gravely  described  as 
one  of  the  city  gates.  The  ward,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  recognized  before  1 346,  when  its  representatives  were 
first  admitted  to  the  Common  Council.  The  Fleet  Bridge  was 
in  existence  before  1228,  and  the  "  bar  of  the  New  Temple"  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Keeping  these  meagre  facts  in  mind,  it  is  curious  to  inquire  for 
the  mention  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  bar  here.    Even  this 
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may  be  obtained,  for  in  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  Peter  of 
Savoy  in  1246,  it  is  described  as  lying  in  the  Strand  outside  the 
"walls  of  London.  In  all  subsequent  documents  it  is  described  as 
lying  outside  Temple  Bars.  We  know,  then,  tbat  Temple  Bar 
came  into  existence  after  1246  and  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  in  all  probability  some  further  information  may  come  to  light 
on  the  subject  before  very  long. 

That  Temple  Bar  was  a  City  gate — that  is  to  say,  a  fortified 
opening  in  the  wall — probably  few  would  now  assert.    But  when 
the  triumphal  arch  erected  in  1670  was  removed  a  little  time  ago, 
there  was  much  lamentation  in  certain  quarters  at  the  loss  of  "  the 
last  of  our  City  gates."    Considering  that  the  boundary  between 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without  and  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  was  absolutely  unmarked  by  any  defence,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  what  the  gate,  if  it  was  a  gate,  was  situated  in.    A  gate 
implies  a  wall,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Yet  we  know  that  access 
could  be  had  from  the  Templars'  tilt  yard  into  the  "  City "  by 
various  ways,  as  numerous,  probably,  as  they  are  now,  between 
Carey  Street  and  Chancery  Lane.    The  ground,  Feckett's  Field, 
or  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Field,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  the 
religious    knights    took   their   diversion,    is   already  covered 
by  the  new  Law  Courts ;   which,  if  they  have  obliterated 
much  that  was  interesting,    have,    also,  it  must  be  allowed, 
removed  much  that  was  objectionable.    Among  the  thirty-three 
streets  and  courts  pulled  down  there  was  a  Shire  Lane,  whose 
very  name  is  interesting,  marking  as  it  did  the  exact  boundary 
between  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  the  City  of  London.  The 
name  had,  however,  for  some  years  been  lost  in  that  of  Searle's 
Place ;  but  Stow,  who  says  it  "  divideth  the  cittie  from  the  shire," 
adds  that  it  adjoins  Temple  Bar ;  and  this  is  all  the  mention  he 
•accords  to  the  "gate."    Shortly  after  Stow's  time  a  wooden 
building  somewhat  like  a  toll-house,   apparently,  was  placed 
across  the  narrow  street,  and  on  its  removal  in  a  ruinous 
state,  the  late  archway  of  stone  was  made  by   Wren,  and 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  two  Kings  Charles,  and  of  King 
Jaines  I.  and  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  by  Bushnell.    It  was 
"worth  preserving,  and  every  one  is  glad  to  hear  of  its  re-erection  in 
Epping  Forest,  though  a  place  on  the  Embankment,  at  the  gate  of 
the  Temple  Gardens  for  instance,  would  have  been  preferable.  It  was 
designed  for  a  City  site,  and  will  be  to  some  extent  literally  out  of 
place  in  the  country.    Mr.  Street,  in  one  of  his  earlier  designs  for 
the  Law  Courts,  proposed  a  kind  of  Eialto,  reaching  from  the  new 
buildings  into  the  Temple,  and  affording  the  lawyers  a  safe 
conduct  over  Fleet  Street.    It  would  have  been  a  very  picturesque 
feature  in  the  view,  and  would  have  commemorated  Temple  Bar 
very  worthily.    But  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  much  regret  that  the  noble  street  is  uninterrupted — forming, 
as  it  does,  a  much  more  imposing  entrance  to  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world  than  any  archway,  short  of  an  edifice  equalling  the 
Arc  de  l'Etoile  itself.    As  a  memorial,  and  as  a  boundary  stone, 
Mr.   Horace  Jones's  refuge  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage  way 
will  be  perfectly  effectual.    There  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
true  site  of  the  "  bar  of  the  new  Temple  " ;  and,  historically  speak- 
ing, a  mere  monument  is  more  appropriate  to  the  site  than  a  mock 
■gateway.    When  Temple  Bar  first  existed  it  was  no  more.  The 
removal  of  the  "  Gate  "  is  of  the  nature  of  a  "  restoration,"  as 
restoration  is  understood  nowadays. 

It  seems  to  be  matter  for  regret  that  in  the  rebuilding  of  Childs's 
Bank  more  reference  was  not  had  to  the  situation.  Uniformity 
is  seldom  satisfactory,  and  contrast  gives  buildings  pieturesque- 
ness;  but  a  Gothic  design  over  against  the  new  Courts  would 
Iiave  been  more  pleasing  than  the  very  prosaic,  not  to  say  ugly, 
house  now  completed.  Like  their  neighbours  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  the  firm,  or  their  architectural  advisers,  seem  to  be  under 
the  delusion  that  mere  ornament  will  make  an  ugly  building 
pretty,  or  at  least  pleasing.  But  all  the  carved  pinnacles  and 
capitals  in  the  world  could  not  make  the  new  buildings  in  the 
Middle  Temple  anything  but  commonplace ;  and,  with  a  site 
perhaps  unrivalled  in  London  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  for  an 
artistic  treatment,  the  new  Bank  will  have  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
view  when  we  go  to  admire  or  criticize  the  effect  of  the  new 
Courts  and  their  surroundings. 

Although  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temples  are  within  the  Bar,  it 
is  a  question  which  has  often  occurred  whether  they  are  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  No  settlement  has  ever  been  arrived 
at;  one  or  two  Mayors  have  been  mobbed  for  driving  into  the  Temple 
with  the  State  sword  held  erect.  If  we  remember  that  when  the 
Templars  removed  from  their  house  in  Holborn,  and  came  to  the 
wider  site  by  the  river's  edge,  in  1 1 18,  the  suburb  of  Fleet  Street 
had  not  been  made,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  their  house  was 
never  reckoned  in  the  City.  When  they  built  it  a  marsh  and  a 
tidal  estuary  were  between  them  and  Ludgate,  and  to  get  within 
the  wall  it  was  necessary  to  go  up  "  Show  Well  Lane."  now  Shoe 
Lane,  through  a  newly-built  street  on  the  high  ground  round  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew.  When  the  "  Friar3  Preachers  came  to 
England, in  1 221, they  first  made  good  their  footing  on  this  hill,  and 
gradually  pieced  together  a  little  estate,  which,  when  they  removed 
in  1276,  like  the  Templars,  to  a  riverside  site,  they  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  ground  was  occupied  on 
the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street.  Then,  between  the  Black  Friars 
and  the  Templars,  the  intervening  riverside  site  was  taken  by  the 
White,  or  Carmelite,  Friars  ;  and  so  the  chain  of  houses,  on  both 
tides  of  Fleet  Street,  was  completed,  from  the  outlying  village  011 
the  hill,  crowned  by  St.  Clement  Danes,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  over  which  the  towers  of  Ludgate  looked  out.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  picture  to  oneself  the  state  of  the  "suburb"  at  that  ! 


time  if  we  remember  the  fluctuations  of  level  which  are  still 
encountered  between  Temple  Bar  and  Ludgate  Circus.  Opposite 
Chancery  Lane  it  is  38  feet  above  high-water  mark,  but  only  20 
feet  at  St.  Bride's  and  15  feet  where  it  crosses  Bridge  Street. 
There  is  a  depression  also  just  outside  Temple  Bar,  a  depression 
robably  marking  the  place  where  a  little  brook  once  ran,  of  which 
lilford  Lane  recalls  the  memory.  A  brook  and  a  mill  and  a  ford, 
would  look  strangely  out  of  place  there  now,  but  the  names  pre- 
serve them  as  matters  of  history ;  just  as  the  City  still  pays  rent 
for  a  certain  tenement  called  the  Forge,  probably  burnt  by  Wat 
Tyler,  which  stood  overagainstMilford  Lane,  and  was  the  armourer's 
shop— a  natural  adjunct— when  the  knights  tilted  in  Feckett's 
Field.  One  ingenious  writer  has  supposed  that  Milford  Lane 
marks  a  ford  over  the  Thames,  while  another  cites  a  discovery  of 
mediaaval  pottery  in  Chancery  Lane  as  a  sign  that  Fleet  Street 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  so 
many  books  have  been  written  about  Old  London,  and  that  so  few 
writers  have  followed  the  good  example  of  Stow,  who  both  made 
up  the  early  records  and  also  walked  over  the  ground.  In  a  recent 
book_ about  Temple  Bar  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  single 
mention  of  the  Outer  Temple.  It  would  stand  to  reason,  we 
might  suppose,  prior  to  experience,  that,  if  there  is  a  Middle 
Temple,  and  if  there  is  an  Inner  Temple,  there  must  have  been  an 
Outer  one.  It  was  not  given  to  the  lawyers,  but  was  occupied 
first  by  a  bishop  and  afterwards  by  a  line  of  earls,  one  of  whom, 
Essex,  was  here  besieged  after  his  abortive  rebellion  towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  Outer  Temple  is  that  the  present  streets  and 
lanes  on  its  site  were  built  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  or  Barebone, 
the  son  of  Praise-God  Barebone,  M.P.,  and  nephew  of  If-Christ- 
had-not-died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned  Barebone,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who,  we  regret  to  say,  was  usually  known  by  the  last 
syllable  only  of  his  Christian  name. 


MOUNT  ATHOS. 

TVjTEDI/EVAL  Greece  has  been  so  far  removed  from  us  by  the 
lxJL  events  of  the  last  half-century  that  we  have  to  be  grateful 
to  the  survival  of  such  an  historical  institution  as  the  religious 
commonwealth  of  Mount  Athos  to  recall  to  us  in  many  ways  what 
once  was  the  prevailing  type  of  Greek  civilization.  But  for  this 
reminder  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  time  when  Greece 
was  informed  by  the  spirit  of  unprogressive  prosperity  we  see  now 
among  the  recluses  of  the  sacred  peninsula,  the  time  when  labour 
throughout  the  country  was  so  cheap  and  so  productive  that  men 
were  content  to  earn  with  small  pains  the  necessaries  of  life,  care- 
less of  a  wealth  neither  required  for  their  comfort  nor  agreeable  to 
their  indolent  temper,  and  when  their  employers  saw  their  rich 
rents  so  ample  and  so  constant  that  they  found  no  reason  for  tam- 
pering with  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  improve  their  lands  or 
the  condition  of  their  labourers.  The  grain-ships  of  the  Euxine 
filled  the  harbour  of  Athens  as  in  the  days  of  Pericles ;  and  no 
one  cared  to  repair  the  roads  destroyed  by  Bulgarian  invaders,  so< 
as  to  carry  the  produce  to  the  inland  districts  which  the  same 
cause  had  made  dependent  on  it  by  turning  all  tillage  to  grazing 
farms.  Industry,  if  we  except  the  silk  manufactures  of  Athens 
and  Corinth,  had  small  interest  to  a  people  of  primitive  manners  , 
and,  save  in  the  port  of  Monemvasia,  the  shipping  of  the  country 
was  limited  to  an  inconsiderable  coast  trade. 

Such  an  outline  of  the  state  of  Greece  at  a  time  when  the  West 
was  aflame  with  the  first  ardours  of  Crusading  enterprise  will  find 
a  distinct  reflection  in  the  modern  life  of  Mount  Athos.  The 
peninsula  enjoys  a  virtual  exemption  from  the  amenities  of  Turkish 
rule.  The  Sultan,  it  is  true,  has  his  Governor  there  ;  but  the  acti- 
vity of  the  Aga  is  restricted  to  the  receipt  of  a  fixed  and  moderate 
tribute  of  perhaps  800/.  a  year.  He  has  rather  the  ornamental 
position  of  the  Byzantine  exarch  on  the  sea-board  of  Romagna 
than  the  vigorous  reality  of  the  Ottoman  Kaimakam.  The  Holy 
Mountain  forms  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  independent  re- 
public. Twenty  representatives,  from  as  many  religious  houses, 
hold  their  protection,  a  triennial  Parliament,  at  Carioe.  A  com- 
mittee of  epistatce,  elected  by  each  in  turn,  performs  the  functions 
of  an  executive.  This  is  the  popular  Government,  which  stands 
to  the  monks  as  the  symbol  of  a  national  existence.  It  is  a  mere 
phantasm  of  a  democracy.  The  churchmen  of  Athos  are  not  those 
who,  in  the  phrase  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  have  taken  their  memories 
for  hopes.  They  are  content  to  survive  on  memory,  careless  even 
of  the  present.  The  monasteries  are  not  wealthy,  unless  a  few 
are  enriched  by  the  piety  of  Russia  ;  but  their  rents  in  \V allachia, 
the  husbandry  of  the  monks,  and  their  handicraft  in  relics  and 
sacred  wares,  allow  them  enough  prosperity  for  their  modest 
ambition.  A  rotation  of  meals,  devout  exercises,  and  homely 
labour  satisfies,  if  it  does  not  expand,  their  spiritual  cravings  ; 
and,  with  a  storehouse  of  learned  treasure  around  them,  their  com- 
monwealth stands  almost  alone  among  religious  establishments  in 
not  claiming  a  single  scholar.  To  the  inquiry  of  a  traveller  as 
to  this  listlcssness  about  intellectual  concerns  the  only  reply  was, 
"  We  have  no  time  ;  when  some  of  us  are  praying  the  rest  have 
to  mind  their  handiwork."  The  name  even  of  Herodotus,  their 
first  historian — for  it  was  he  who  recounted  the  wonderful  canal  of 
Xerxes — was  unknown.  "  Was  he  a  Church- writer  ?  "  ("H^JSoros  j 
ttoIos  eivat ;  f  ivai  (KKkijcriaarcKos  ;) 

To  what  this  lack  of  impulse  is  attributable  we  need  not  now 
inquire.    We  wish  rather  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  people  in 
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the  outer  glory  of  thoir  surroundings.    Wo  liave  it  rendered, 

•with  that  fidelity  and  clearness  which  seem  almost  the  peculiar 
possession  of  the  Frenchman,  in  a  recent  book  by  the  Abbe" 
Alexandre-Stanislas  Neyrat,  to  which  wo  gladly  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  attention,  L' Athos:  Xfotet  tfuna  txowsion  a  la 
Ptttqu'tU  ft.  it  la  Hfontagne  <l<  *  Iftikua,   (Paris:  Plon  ot  Cio.) 

The  bare  peak  that  dominates  tho  North  .Egean  gives  little 
more  than  its  name  to  tho  sacred  peninsula.  It  stands  cheer  from 
the  sea  six  thousand  feet  and  more,  and  looks  over  the  headlands  of 
Longos  and  Cassandra  to  the  mountains  of  Thes^aly,  the  moun- 
tains that  give  its  background  to  tho  oldest  Greek  history,  Othrys, 
Ossa,  Pelion,  Olympus.  It  looks  down  upon  Tnasos  and 
S  uuot brace,  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  and  others  of  the  multitude  of 
islands  standing  out,  as  in  profile,  on  the  horizon.  But  you  have 
scarcely  left  the  chapel  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  caps  the 
summit  and  which  carries  one's  thoughts  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Holy  Light  of  Mount  Tabor  was  the  object  of  superstitious 
reverence  and  the  pretext  of  angry  persecution  by  the  monks  of 
tho  peninsula,  before  you  have  passed  into  a  different  climate,  a 
tract  little  higher  than  the  Forest  of  Mar,  and  sharply  con- 
trasting with  it  in  its  wealth  of  wood,  oaks,  chestnuts,  beeches, 
and  higher  up  its  mass  of  pines.  As  you  descend  to  the  valleys 
that  cut  the  outline  of  the  hills,  tho  forest  changes  to  the  delicate 
underwood  of  the  Mediterranean,  which,  with  wild  iigs  and  vines, 
makes  a  boundary  between  the  grandeur  you  have  left  behind 
and  the  huge  planes  that  spread  themselves  down  the  hollow  beds 
of  the  mountain  gullies.  The  district  is  full  of  surprises.  Engi- 
neers have  not  taught  the  roads  to  take  the  nearest  and  tamest 
course.  Every  sight  broadens  out  in  a  miraculous  variety  of  form 
and  colour.  There  is  no  monotony,  even  in  the  buildings.  In  one 
place  a  ravine  runs  down  to  the  sea  between  sharp  cliffs  ;  a  huge 
rock  in  the  middle  gives  foundation  to  a  hermit  monastery,  named 
after  the  hermit  saint,  Simon.  Joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  over- 
banging  mountain,  it  is  inaccessible  save  to  the  practised  feet  of  the 
convent  mules,  and  even  so  accessible  only  by  sea.  Other  houses, 
as  that  of  St.  Paul,  crushed  between  sea  and  mountain,  have  no 
room  for  growth  except  upwards,  and  expand  in  a  grotesque  protu- 
berance of  window  and  balcony  from  their  yellow  walls.  But 
most  are  small  towns,  or  small  fortresses,  as  they  rather  seem, 
spreading  loosely  in  quadrangles.  Nor  is  there  a  greater  uniformity 
in  their  internal  arrangement  than  in  their  outer  structuie.  All, 
indeed,  conform  (in  Western  parlance)  to  the  rule  of  St.  Basil ; 
but  in  some,  the  less  rigid,  the  '*  idiorrhythmic "  monks  are  free  to 
live  and  eat  in  their  cells  ;  in  others  the  "  cenobites  "  are  forced  to 
a  common  refectory.  There  are  dependent  monasteries,  or  asceteria, 
which  serve  as  farms  to  the  greater  houses,  and  where  the  reli- 
gious husbandmen  enjoy  as  much  liberty  and  comfort  as  they 
please.  And,  finally,  there  are  the  anchorites,  buried  in  caves  or 
rude  huts,  and  relying  for  subsistence  on  the  careofthe  neighbouring 
monks,  or  the  charity  of  passers-by.  The  traveller  is  often  arrested 
and  reminded  of  the  existence  of  these  strange  solitaries  by  the 
sight  of  an  iron  chest  placed  at  the  roadside  to  contain  his  dole. 
The  charm  of  the  communities  of  Mount  Athos  rests  on  their 
separation  from  the  modern  world.  AVith  a  hospitality  worthy  of 
another  and  more  distinctively  Oriental  creed,  the  guest  receives  as 
by  right  whatever  the  monastery  can  give.  The  meals  he  has  are 
simple  ;  this  is  inevitable  in  a  place  where  flesh  is  not  eaten,  and 
where  eggs  and  milk  have  to  be  imported  from  the  nearest  islands ; 
but  there  seems  no  limit  to  their  frequency.  The  only  pause  is 
when  the  refectory  has  to  be  turned  into  a  sleeping  chamber  (we 
cannot  say  a  bedroom)  for  the  stranger.  The  younger  monks  and 
the  mules  are  always  at  his  service  for  guidance  and  carriage  ;  and, 
unless  a  work  of  repair  or  building  gives  special  opening  for  bounty, 
the  traveller  passes  through  the  district  without  spending  a  single 
obol. 

This  is  the  picture  which  M.  Neyrat  brings  before  us  with  un- 
failing freshness  and  interest.  It  needs  only  to  be  noticed  that  he 
is  a  little  too  credulous  about  the  traditions  of  the  peninsula.  He 
'hints  at  Arcadius,  or  even  Constantine,  as  founders  of  religious 
houses  here  ;  but  there  can  hardly  have  been  any  monasteries 
built  until  the  very  end  of  the  ninth  century,  for  in  8S5  Basil  the 
Macedonian  had  to  protect  the  "  holy  hermits  of  the  Peninsula," 
plainly  as  new  comers  (they  are  described  as  dependent  on  the 
monastery  of  Ilieiissus),  against  the  hostility  of  the  people.  The 
rapidity  of  its  growth  gives  colour  to  the  antiquity  arrogated  by 
the  monastic  commonwealth  ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  foundation 
of  such  a  house  as  that  of  St.  Dionysius  seems  repugnant  to  any 
theory  of  newness.  Yet  this  preserves  its  charter,  a  gorgeous  roll 
fifteen  feetlong,  in  gold  and  ultramarine,  with  the  portraits  of  its 
original  patrons,  Alexius  III.  and  Theodora. 

We  have  spoken  at  length  of  this  unique  "  survival,"  because 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  old  conservative  spirit  is  decaying. 
It  lived  through  the  shock  of  1821,  when  the  quiet  monasteries 
became  for  a  moment  the  seat  of  war.  But  now  there  are  signs 
of  an  interest  in  secular  things,  even  politics.  M.  Neyrat  was 
questioned  about  the  Conference  at  Constantinople.  And  the  monks 
who,  a  thousand  years  ago,  rushed  down  in  mad  fray  from  their 
hiding-places  on  Olympus,  Ida,  and  Athos.  to  do  veDgeance  on  the 
Iconoclasts,  are  now  found  ready  to  welcome  schismatics  tar  more 
■widely  separated  from  them  in  opinion,  for  the  very  reason  that 
M.  Neyrat  and  his  friend  were  the  first  priests  of  the  Latin  Church 
who  had  ever  sought  a  welcome  from  their  fellow-Christians  of  the 
Holy  Mountain. 


DEAN  SWI1-T  ON  CON  VT.IISATION. 

IT  is  generally  acknowledged  that  tho  art  of  convocation  i* 
dead.  When  and  why  it  died  appeals  to  be  uncertain,  but 
the  wicked  nineteenth  century  is  held  iu  somo  obscure  way  to  be 
responsible  for  the  unlucky  demise.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  our 
conversation  now  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  but  still  it  is  a  little 
early  to  despair  of  its  ever  improving,  nay,  of  its  even  attaining 
tho  height  to  which  it  reached  in  its  palmy  days  — whenever  they 
were.  For,  bo  it  observed,  that  this  is  no  new  lament ;  like  so 
many  other  complaints  of  tho  degeneracy  of  our  limes,  it  has 
been  made  continually  before.  For  instance,  one  would  imagine 
that,  if  ever  the  art  was  flourishing,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Steele  and 
Addison,  Popo  and  Swift.  But  who  can  read  the  "  Polite  Con- 
versation "  without  feeling  that  it  is  substantially  what  Swift 
declared  it  to  be— a  faithful  record  of  the  ordinary  conversation 
of  good  society,  with  which  Our  own  commonplaces  maybe  very 
favourably  compared.  Of  course  it  may  be  maintained  that  this 
was  all  an  invention  of  the  wicked  Dean,  and  thatsociety  in  his  day 
would  have  scorned  to  talk  the  Btuff  that  he  puts  into  its  mouth. 
But  there  are  some  things  heyond  the  invention  of  any  genius,  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  "  Polite  Conversation  "  is  one  of  these. 
It  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  in  every  line  of  its  hideous  sprightliness. 
Again,  in  Swift's  admirable  Hints  Toward*  an  Essay  on  Conver- 
sation, he  says  that  he  was  prompted  to  write  on  the  subject  by 
mere  indignation  at  the  current  neglect  and  abuse  of  so  useful  and 
innocent  a  pleasure.  And  we  can  see  from  the  list  of  common 
errors  that  he  has  drawn  up  with  so  much  care  that  conversation 
in  his  day  Buffered  from  much  the  same  shortcomings  that  it  does 
in  ours.  As  the  first  step  towards  the  revival  of  the  art  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  a  short  abstract  of  this  list  of  common  errors. 

There  is,  first,  talking  too  much,  the  commonest  fault  of  all,  the 
greatest  offender  in  this  respect  being  the  sober,  deliberate  talker, 
who  abounds  in  unimportant  details.  Then  conies  talking  of  one- 
self, generally  taking  the  form  either  of  self-praise,  or  else  of  self- 
depreciation — both  with  the  same  object — the  latter  being  what 
we  call  familiarly  fishing  for  compliments.  Then  there  comes  the 
tiresome  egotism  of  persons  who  have  been  at  the  same  school  or 
college  together,  and  who  condemn  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
silence  whilst  they  are  refreshing  each  other's  memory  "  with  the 
arch  tricks  and  passages  of  themselves  and  their  comrades."'  Then 
is  held  up  to  ridicule  the  "  great  officer  of-  the  army,"  who 
listens  to  everything  with  silent  contempt  until  he  thinks 
the  time  has  come  for  deciding  the  matter  in  a  short  dogma- 
tical way,  after  which  he  again  relapses  into  ill-tempered 
silence.  Then  Swift  lashes  the  professional  wits  :  "  It  is  a  torment 
to  the  hearers  as  much  as  to  themselves  to  see  them  upon  the  rack 
for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint  with  so  little  success.'' 
And  ho  goes  on  to  say  that  the  worst  conversation  that  he  ever 
heard  in  his  life  was  that  at  Wills's  Coffee-house,  where  the  wits 
used  to  assemble.  We  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
this  class  is  now  practically  extinct.  The  professional  buffoon  is  next 
put  in  his  proper  place — that  is,  in  large  gatherings  of  fashionable 
people  who  cannot  talk  themseives  and  want  some  one  to  amuse 
them  ;  but  anywhere  else  he  is  insufferable.  The  next  error  is 
pedantry,  which  Swift  defines  as  obtruding  our  own  knowledge 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  so  that  women  are  guilty  of  it  "  when 
they  are  over-copious  on  the  subject  of  their  petticoats "  as 
much  as  even  philosophers  and  divines  when  on  their  own  hobbies. 
Ill-natured  repartee  is  another  common  fault,  a  perversion  of  old- 
fashioned  raillery,  which  is  delinedas  saying  "something  thatat  first 
appeared  a  repioach  or  reflection,  but,  by  some  turn  of  wit  un- 
expected and  turprisiug,  ended  always  iu  a  compliment,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to."  This  art  is  now 
so  completely  extinct  that  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  if  it  ever  ex- 
isted. Then  there  are  the  kindred  faults  of  interrupting  others 
and  not  bearing  to  be  interrupted  oneself;  a  variety  of  which  is 
practised  by  those  people  who  are  too  polite  to  interrupt,  but  never 
pay  the  least  attention  to  what  others  are  saying. 

The  question  of  storytelling  is  rather  a  nice  ona.  Swift  regards 
it  as  not  altogether  a  contemptible  talent,  "  considering  how  low 
conversation  now  runs  among  us";  but  he  justly  remarks  that 
the  storyteller  should  change  his  company  very  often,  "  that  he 
may  not  discover  the  weakness  of  bis  fund.','  And,  indeed,  this  is 
the  melancholy  part  of  the  storyteller's  life,  that,  however  agreeable 
he  may  be  as  an  acquaintance,  no  man  in  his  senses  will  consent  to 
become  intimate  with  him  and  stand  the  fireof  hiseternal repetitions. 
We  believe  he  never  marries — even  a  woman's  devotion  has  limits. 
Such  are  the  pitfalls  that,  according  to  Swift,  beset  the  art  of 
conversation  ;  and  his  remarks  apply  with  undiminished  force  to 
us.  The  list,  although  a  long  one,  is  still  not  exhaustive,  as  we 
find  in  Cowper  some  new  classes  of  talk-spoilers.  Such  are  the 
grimacers,  who  "  assent  with  a  shrug  and  contradict  with  a  twist- 
ing of  the  neck,  are  angry  with  a  wry  mouth  and  pleased  in  a 
caper  or  minuet  step  "  ;  the  eniphatical,  "  who  ram  down  every 
syllable  with  excessive  vehemence  and  energy  ";  the  half-swearers, 
"  who  split  and  mince  and  fritter  their  oaths  into  yadsbut,  adxftsh, 
and  demme  " ;  and  "  those  who  nickname  God's  creatures,  and  call 
a  man  a  cabbage,  a  crab,  a  queer  cub,  an  odd  fish,  and  an  unac- 
countable muskin." 

No  doubt  the.  list  might  be  still  further  enlarged,  and  perhaps 
enriched  with  specimens  peculiar  to  our  own  day  ;  but  the  mere 
enumeration  of  errors  to  be  avoided  is  not  sufficient  to  create  an 
art.  Is  there  no  great  principle  which  can  be  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  a  revived  art  of  conversation  ?  We  think  there  is,  and 
we  will  proceed  to  develop  it  with  the  modesty  that  should  ever 
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grace  the  announcement  of  a  new  discovery,  however  important. 
And,  first  of  all,  it  is  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  revive  the  past.  If 
conversation  ever  really  flourished,  and  we  almost  doubt  it,  the 
conditions  which  produced  this  vigorous  growth  have  passed  away. 
"What  success  it  had  was  certainly  owing  to  the  men  of  genius 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  it.  Nowadays  men  of  genius  have 
other  things  to  do.  There  are  never  very  many  of  them,  and  they 
are  not  now  allowed  to  waste  their  time.  If  talk  is  to  be  revived 
at  all,  it  must  be  popularized,  like  everything  else,  and  brought 
within  the  capacity  of  commonplace  people.  Now  there  is  one 
way  by  which  even  the  stupidest  of  us  may  make  his  utterances 
invariably  interesting  and  often  amusinar,  it  is — here  comes  the 
great  discovery — by  telling  the  truth.  The  reason  that  the  con- 
versation of  fools  is  so  barren  is  that  it  is  never  their  own  ;  it  is  a 
repetition  of  what  they  have  heard  or  read  last,  and  always  spoilt 
in  the  re-telling.  If  they  would  only  tell  us  their  own  minds, 
their  real  thoughts  and  opinions,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
principles  and  their  weaknesses,  we  should  not  be  left  in  such 
hopeless  ignorance  of  whither  the  world  is  tending;  for,  after  all, 
the  fools  are  the  most  important  class  ;  the  clever  men  may  preach 
and  write  and  work,  but,  with  all  their  effort,  they  can  only 
slightly  divert  the  course  of  the  great  solid  block  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  that  rolls  on  so  steadily  throughout  the 
ages.  If  the  wise  could  only  understand  the  foolish,  they  might 
make  the  world  go  their  own  way ;  but  the  foolish  echo  the  words 
of  the  wise  and  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves.  And  how  good  a 
thing  would  it  be  if  women  would  only  speak  their  minds  !  There 
is  nothing  that  honest  men  desire  more  than  to  understand  that 
mysterious  race  that  is  so  like  them,  and  yet  so  unlike,  who  share 
their  homes  but  not  their  thoughts,  who  are  so  shrewd,  so  prac- 
tical, and  so  irrational.  The  poor  men  yearn  to  break  down  the 
invisible  barrier  and  see  into  the  real  life  of  those  they  love  so 
well ;  but  the  loved  ones  smile  and  chatter  and  say  pretty  things, 
and  ingenious  things,  and  things  they  have  borrowed  from  men 
and  improved  in  the  borrowing,  but  never  one  word  of  the  real 
thoughts  that  are  working  in  their  busy  brains.  So  the  men 
flatter  and  lie  because  they  think  the  women  like  it,  and  the 
women  accept  it  all  because  they  think  it  is  man's  nature ;  and 
the  men  think  women  are  empty-headed  angels ;  and  the  women 
think  men  are  fine  intelligent  brutes  ;  and  the  two  classes  go  on 
loving  and  despising  one  another  accordingly,  and  all  for  the  want 
of  a  little  truthfulness  in  conversation. 

After  this  flight  in  the  higher  regions  of  social  philosophy  we 
will  consider  the  humbler  aspects  of  our  subject.  We  have 
heard  the  contempt  with  which  Swift  speaks  of  the  con- 
versation of  wits,  thereby  exploding  a  common  fallacy  that 
good  -  talk  must  be  brilliant.  Now  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  wit  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  pleasure  of  conversa- 
tion. No  one  really  cares  to  have  his  neighbour  letting  oil'  intel- 
lectual fireworks  under  his  nose.  The  feeling  aroused  by  such 
exhibitions,  when  successful,  is  that  of  envy  and  hatred  at  not 
having  done  it  oneself.  When  unsuccessful,  of  course  they  are  the 
dreariest  of  known  entertainments.  The  real  interest  of  conversa- 
tion consists  in  the  endless  opportunities  it  gives  for  mankind's 
proper  study.  The  variety  in  people  is  incalculable ;  it  is  only 
their  habitual  utterances  that  are  so  terribly  uniform.  How  fasci- 
nating are  the  little  glimpses  that  a  great  novelist  will  give  one 
into  the  secret  workings  of  a  vulgar  nature  !  Now,  a  London 
dinner  party  might  be  full  of  such  glimpses,  would  people  only 
speak  their  minds.  And  it  is  not  only  to  the  listener  that  a  change 
of  this  kind  would  be  advantageous.  If  one  were  under  the  obli- 
gation of  always  telling  his  real  opinions,  he  would  be  more  care- 
ful how  he  formed  them.  There  are  many  things  that  a  man 
believes  and  acts  upon,  but  which  he  has  never  formulated  even  to 
himself,  and  of  which  he  would  see  the  absurdity  the  moment 
they  were  put  into  words. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  increased  tolerance  that  would 
be  gained  for  unpopular  opinions  by  the  habit  of  candour  in  general 
conversation.  It  is  a  curious  part  of  our  conventional  civilization 
that  is  quite  allowable  for  a  man  to  hold  opinions  which  it  is 
nevertheless  highly  indecorous  for  him  to  express.  In  an  age 
when  so  many  people  gain  all  their  information  from  social  inter- 
course, it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  have  so  little  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  opinions  of  the  various  minorities  who  perform  the 
indispensable  function  of  an  intellectual  Opposition.  It  will  per- 
haps be  said  that  we  are  taking  too  serious  a  view  of  conversation, 
which,  at  the  best,  is  merely  a  harmless  idle  way  of  passing  the 
time.  If  so,  we  are  sorry  for  it.  The  amount  of  conversation  in 
the  world  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  pity  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  serve 
some  useful  purpose.  It  is  the  only  possible  means  of  a  right 
understanding  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  but  when  we  try  to  use  it 
as  such  we  gain  nothing  but  an  intimate  conviction  that  "  la  parole 
a  e"te  donnoe  a  l'homme  pour  cacher  sa  pensee." 


THE  PENNINE  RANGE. 

THE  love  of  solitude,  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  commune  with 
Nature  in  her  remote  haunts,  with  woody  precipice  and 
silent  glen  untrodden  by  human  foot,  is  perhaps  less  common 
now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rousseau  or  of  Wordsworth. 
Majestic  natural  forms  have  in  no  wise  ceased  to  be  admired,  but 
the  human  element  has  spread  over  them,  and  is  recalled  along 
with  them.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  scenes  which 
once  were  felt  to  be  most  awful  in  their  imperviousness  to  man 
and  in  the  vastness  of  their  protecting  barriers.    Chamouni  and 


Glencoe  are  sought  now  for  the  very  same  reasons  for  which  they 
were  once  avoided.  No  accidents  among  glaciers  or  on  Alpine 
summits  to  overdaring  travellers  can  affect  the  mind  of  this  gene- 
ration with  that  feeling  which  eighteenth-century  tourists  were 
fond  of  describing  as  "  horror,"  and  which  had  for  its  essence 
the  utter  strangeness  of  the  unknown  region  which  they  half 
sought  and  half  shrank  from. 

It  is  among  those  mountain  or  hill  ranges  which  fell  short  of 
the  highest  magnitude  that  solitude  may  be  best  looked  for  now. 
And  in  England,  the  region  most  abounding  in  loneliness  is 
probably  that  long  backbone  of  moorland  which  stretches  from 
the  south  of  Northumberland  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby, 
and  which  is  usually  known  as  the  Pennine  range.  From 
Haltwhistle  to  Ambergate,  a  distance  as  the  crow  flies  of  at  least 
130  miles,  the  traveller  can  walk  almost  on  unbroken  heather, 
save  where,  about  the  centre  of  the  range,  the  valley  of  the  Aire 
at  Skipton,  and  the  narrow  rift  of  the  Oalder  at  Hebden  Bridge, 
make  brief  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  chain.  Thereabouts, 
moreover,  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, on  either  side  of  the  watershed,  invade  the  valleys  and  stain 
the  rivers.  But  even  where  the  valleys  are  ruined  in  respect  of 
beauty,  the  moorlands  and  woodlands  above  them  are  wide,  open, 
and  often  picturesque.  No  one  standing  on  the  great  waste  of 
Holme  Moss  above  Huddersfield,  or  at  the  little  hamlet  of  St. 
John's  in  the  Wilderness,  on  the  heights  over  Todmorden,  would 
dream  that  he  was  in  the  region  of  cotton  and  woollen  mills.  But 
it  is  north  and  south  of  this  that  the  most  characteristic  parts  of 
the  chain  lie. 

From  the  Midland  Railway  between  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Carlisle, 
or  still  better  from  some  of  the  eastern  summits  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountains,  the  Pennine  range  is  seen  rising  like  a  wall  from  the 
plain  in  a  line  straight  from  north  to  south.  Below  it  lie  little 
hamlets  at  the  mouth  of  short  glens ;  most  remarkable  among 
these  is  the  High  Cup  Gill,  with  its  semicircle  of  basalt  rock  and 
its  valley  hollowed  out  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  over  the  head  of 
which  lies  the  path  (by  courtesy  so  named)  into  Teesdale.  Round 
this  the  highest  points  of  the  range  are  collected ;  Crossfell  to  the 
north,  Mickle  Fell  to  the  south ;  from  either  of  which  the  view 
extends  very  nearly  across  England,  a  varied  intermixture  of  fruit- 
ful cultivated  plain,  deep  valley,  and  mountain  summits  near  and 
far,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  even  in  more  celebrated  districts.  West- 
ward of  the  great  barrier,  and  almost  underneath  it,  the  lovely  glen 
of  the  Eden  winds  under  dense  wood  and  broken  rock ;  but  on 
this  side  the  general  character  is  that  of  smiling  fertility  up  to  the 
base  of  Saddleback  and  Iielvellyn.  Eastward  the  country  is  wild 
in  the  extreme,  but  contains  some  better  known  spots,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  are  the  two  mentioned  in  Rokeby : — 

Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High  Force. 

Few  more  impressive  sights  are  to  be  seen  in  England,  or  any- 
where, than  the  first  of  these  waterfalls  when  the  river  is  full ; 
from  a  slender  wooden  bridge  you  hang  over  the  torn  cataract  and 
jagged  volcanic  rocks  ;  down  two  hundred  feet  of  descent 
it  rushes,  like  a  young  bull  from  the  mountains,  with  toss- 
ing crest  and  shaggy  streaming  hair — "  Sic  tauriformis  volvitur 
Aufidus."  All  round  are  the  solemn  wastes  of  the  loneliest  mountains 
in  England  ;  the  gleaming  river  above  the  fall  will  lead  you  into 
their  inmost  recesses ;  go  downwards,  and  you  will  after  two 
miles  arrive  at  a  house,  and  after  three  more,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  way,  at  an  inn.  Bat  if  you  are  benighted  in 
this  spot  you  will  assuredly  know  to  the  full  the  meaning  of  the 
Biblical  words,  "  Their  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains." 
Hill  and  valley  are  equally  ineligible  walking;  the  former  has 
more  pit3  and  morasses,  the  latter  more  dill's  and  stones  ;  but  the 
retarding  effect  of  either  is  about  the  same.  But  if  the  difficulty 
of  reaching,  or  of  getting  away  from,  Caldron  Snout  is  great, 
the  reward  is  also  great ;  the  place  has  no  affinity  to  the 
prettiuesses  in  which  picnic  parties  delight ;  it  appeals,  like, 
a  mysterious  voice,  to  the  "  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death,"  who 
is  bent  not  on  momentary  pleasure,  but  on  serious  toil.  The  High 
Force,  five  miles  lower  down,  on  a  good  road,  is  much  more 
visited,  and  the  inn  there  is  the  best  centre  for  this  district.  North 
of  Teesdale  is  Weardale,  and  north  of  this  again  are  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Tyne,  among  which  Allendale  is  noticeable  for  its 
picturesqueness ;  especially  where  the  broken  tower  of  Staward 
Peel  (easily  accessible  from  Hexham)  crowns  the  ridge  between 
two  precipitous  dells  filled  with  wood,  in  one  of  which  the 
brown  waters  of  the  Allen  tumble  between  rocks.  But  the 
head  of  Swaledale  is,  except  the  head  of  Teesdale,  the  remotest 
spot  in  all  the  Pennine  range  north  of  Derbyshire ;  and  we 
have  always  thought  the  fall  of  the  Swale  in  the  deep-sunk 
heathery  glen  above  Muker,  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  North  of 
England  which  an  artist  would  most  love ;  yet  we  have  never 
seen  it  painted.  Thus  far  there  has  been  but  little  limestone  in 
these  hills;  in  the  valleys  south  of  Swaledale  it  abounds  ;  but  the 
solid  mural  precipices  of  Ingleborough  and  Hardraw  Force,  of 
Malham  and  Gordale,  are  too  well  known  for  more  particular 
description.  The  range  falls  gently  down  to  the  eastward,  with 
lofty  side  ridges  dividing  the  river  valleys ;  and  some  of  these 
heights,  as  Penhill  in  Wensleydale,  and  Simonseat  in  Wharfedale, 
command  broad  views ;  but  none  of  these  embrace  such  an  ex- 
panse as  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Teesdale.  Here,  where  the 
rivers  are  still  among  the  hills,  but  not  in  the  wildest  part  of  them, 
are  the  remains  of  many  of  those  numerous  abbeys  for  which 
Yorkshire  is  famous ;  almost  every  river  has  one,  and  some  have 
more  than  one.  The  Aire  has  Kirkstall,  not  unstained  by  the 
smoke  of  Leeds ;  the  Wharfe  has  Bolton ;  the  Ure  has  Jervaul* 
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and  Covorham,  and  on  its  tributary  the  Shell  ia  Fountains, 
tho  largest  of  all ;  the  Swale  hua  Biohmond  mid  Easby  ; 
the  Toos,  Egglestono ;  while  on  the  Wear,  below  Durham, 
Flnchalo  Abbey  is  buried  in  its  deep  doll,  the  tableland  on 
either  side  of  which  teema  with  tho  crowded  villages  of  the  largest 
coalfield  in  England.  There  are  few  historical  reminiscences 
about  tho  Pennine  range  in  any  part  (except,  perhaps,  in  North- 
umberland, where  the  Scottish  forays  and  the  wars  of  the  ltoses 
have  made Blanehland  and  Hexham  noticeable);  but  Haworth, 
the  home  of  the  Brontes,  lying  nearly  at  tho  meeting-point  of  tho 
manufacturing  district  with  the  pastoral  and  mountainous  Craven 
country,  but  yet  in  spirit  belonging  to  tho  former  more  than  to 
the  latter,  is  a  place  with  imaginative  memories  of  its  own.  Dear 
also  to  geologists  must  be  the  little  village  of  Dent,  tho  birthplace 
of  the  late  Professor  Sedgwick,  of  whom  we  once  heard  a  self- 
opinionated  native  (a  grocer,  or  it  may  bo  a  publican)  say, 
"  He  did  not  know  where  coal  was  to  be  found,  not  ho  " ;  so 
true  is  it  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Nor 
should  tho  late  Professor  Phillips  be  forgotten  in  this  relation, 
whose  pleasant  book  on  Yorkshire  (the  popular  book,  we  mean — 
not  tho  more  learned  treatise),  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  full 
and  yet  not  laboured  or  statistical,  is  probably  tho  best  book  on 
any  county  that  has  ever  been  published. 

South  "of  Ingleborough  there  is  no  such  impressive  view  of 
the  Pennine  range  along  any  large  portion  of  it  as  is  to  be 
had  of  its  northern  parts  from  the  Cumbrian  plain  ;  probably 
Bolsover  Castle,  in  Derbyshire,  would  command  a  greater  lengtli 
of  it  than  any  other  place.  But  the  valleys  in  which  the  Derby- 
shire Derwent  takes  its  rise  are  as  solitary  as  Teesdale  and  Swale- 
dale,  and  in  themselves  fully  as  picturesque,  though  Derwent  has 
no  such  resounding  cataracts  as  belong  to  the  more  northern  valleys. 
This  river,  unlike  most  in  the  Pennine  range,  has  a  direction  due 
south,  and  the  high  barriers  east  and  west  of  it  keep  out  the  ap- 
proach of  manufactures — whether  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire 
or  the  furnaces  of  Shetiield.  Its  sources  lie  almost  entirely  on  the 
millstone  grit,  and  that  formation,  so  largely  spread  all  over  the 
tract  of  which  we  have  been  writing,  displays  itself  here  most  cha- 
racteristically in  the  long  edges  of  dark,  broken  rock  cresting  the 
tops  of  the  moors,  the  steep  heathery  slopes  underlying  them,  and 
the  clear  brown  waters  that  hurry  everywhere  into  the  valleys.  But 
the  southernmost  feeder  of  the  Derwent,  the  brooklet  that  waters  the 
Vale  of  Hope,  has  for  its  southern  verge  a  steep  escarpment  of  the 
mountain  limestone,  that  has  not  been  seen  since  we  left  it  fifty  miles 
to  the  north  at  Malhani  and  Gordale.  And  indeed  the  point  where 
it  reappears  is  very  similar  to  the  point  where  it  was  left ;  the 
northward-looking  cliffs  and  gorges  of  Castleton  recall  in  all 
essential  respects  the  southward-looking  line  of  precipice  of  the 
Craven  fault ;  and  the  whole  effect  is  as  if  the  intervening  tract 
had  sunk  (how  gradually  or  how  suddenly  is  indeterminable),  and, 
after  breaking  away  from  its  edges,  had  left  them  standing  bare 
and  abrupt  at  either  extremity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mountain 
limestone,  when  it  has  once  reappeared,  is  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
off  again ;  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Peak  country,  and 
extends  into  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  with  an  aspect  as 
stern  and  desolate  on  its  upland  surface  as  it  is  romantic  and 
attractive  in  the  narrow  trenches  that  are  cut  through  it,  where 
the  clearest  of  streams — Wye,  Lathkill,  or  Dove — cover  white 
stone  or  green  water-weed,  and  the  dark  yew  roots  itself  in  the 
horizontal  rifts  of  the  sheer  precipice.  Westward,  again,  the 
beauties  of  millstone  grit  scenery  reappear  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Manifold  and  the  Chernet.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  country 
until  the  mountain  limestone,  millstone  grit,  and  the  Pennine 
range  itself,  sink  gradually  into  the  undulating  plain  of  the 
Midlands,  where  the  Trent  glides  through  pastoral  meadows 
and  by  quiet  villages,  and  the  Charnwood  hills  occupy  the  horizon 
with  their  solitary  outline,  a  curious  upheaval  of  granite  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  fattest  and  loamiest  of  counties.  Should  any 
of  our  readers  wish  to  exchange  their  summer  visit  to  Switzer- 
land or  Norway  for  a  ramble  nearer  home,  either  for  a  few  days, 
or  for  a  week,  or  for  a  month,  they  will  not  easily  find  a  better 
than  that  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  here  to  delineate  some  of 
the  characteristics. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  WOMEN. 

MOST  people  have  read,  or  are  supposed  to  have  read,  the 
novel  called  John  Halifax,  and  various  other  novels  by  the 
author  of  that  work.  Comparatively  few  people,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, are  aware  of  some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics, 
chief  among  them  a  fixed  hatred  and  a  mischievous  contempt  of 
women  in  the  abstract,  of  the  author  of  John  Halifax.  Nor,  we 
must  confess,  should  we  ever  have  become  acquainted  with  these 
deplorable  traits,  but  for  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  Mrs.  Horace 
Dobell,  who,  in  a  little  volume  headed  with  the  title  Versus  a 
Woman ;  Pro  Women,  has  set  herself  to  the  noble  task  of  de- 
molishing the  terrible  propositions  advanced,  as  she  informs  us, 
by  the  author  of  John  Halifax.  The  opening  of  Mrs.  Dobell's 
onslaught  shows  us  at  once  that  she  is  nothing  if  not  critical. 
She  has  heard,  she  tells  us,  readers  who  complained  of  "  Ouida's" 
style  as  "  gaudy,"  and  of  Mrs.  Wood's  as  "  too  plain,"  recommend 
their  friends  to  read  John  Halifax.  She  supposes  that  this  hook 
appeared  to  their  readers  to  be  the  "juste  milieu,"  while  she  is 
certain  that  it  is  almost  universally  considered  the  best 
specimen  of  its  author's  style.  Mrs.  Dobell,  however,  finds  this 
peculiarity  in  the  works  of  her  author,  that  the  style  is  not  equally 
good  in  all  of  them,  and  in  one  she  is  much  offended  by  "  the 


puzzled  authoress  finishing  her  meditations  with  a  weary,  indeci- 
sive 1  And  yet  .  .  .  .'    And  so  ended  the  pnragraph  and  our 
reading  of  tho  book  for  tho  time  being."    This,  however,  wan 
nothing  to  what  was  lying  in  wait  for   Mrs.  Dobell  when, 
'tempering  justice  with  mercy   by  recollecting   that  "  authora 
are  often  given  to  changing  their  original  stylo  for  one  some- 
what different,"  she  took   up  "  a  much   later  work   by  tho 
same  pen  (Young  Mrs.  Jardine),  quite  recently  published,  in- 
deed."    Here  she  camo  upon  no  less  appalling  a  sentence  than 
this: — "Tho  man  who  has  will  to  choose,  courage  to  win,  and 
faithfulness  to  keep,  is  almost  unknown  to  modern  chivalry ;  as 
rare,  alas  !  as  the  woman  who  deserves  to  bo  thus  adored  !  "  Mrs. 
Dobell  appears  to  have  been  at  first  "  struck  all  of  a  heap  "  at  such 
language  as  this.    Then,  passing  by  tho  sentiment  about  men,  she 
is  filled  With  a  fine  compassion  for  ono  who  "  passes  through  life 
blind  to  the  noble  and  sterling  qualities  which  may  lie  dormant 
in   our  humanity  at  times,   but  yet,  as  history  has  shown, 
ready  for  manifestation  when  needed  or  demanded  " ;  then  she 
has  a  fling  at  mothers  who  call  such  books  "womanly";  then 
another  fling  at  an  imaginary  cynic  of  her  own  invention,  who 
might  say,  "  Very  womanly,  indeed !    For  did  you  ever  know  a 
woman  speak  well  of  her  sister  woman  ?  " ;  and  finally,  when  she 
comes  to  another  passage,  a  noble  wrath  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
feelings  in  Mrs.  Dobell's  mind.    She  is  still,  at  the  end  of  two 
pages,  "  sorry "  to  see  "this  authoress  join  that  common  and, 
we  must  consider,  vulgar  class  of  women  who 'run  down'  their 
own  sex,"  but  she  is  compelled  to  "  protest,  with  all  the  energy  of 
strong  indignation,  against  her  shameful  statement  that  '  It  is 
generally  the  women,  not  the  men,  who  make  and  fan  family 
quarrels!'1"    But  there  is  a  sure  antidote  to  this  poison  close  at 
hand.  We  have,  to  refute  these  baseless  but  pernicious  statements 
in  Young  Mrs.  Jardine,  the  assurance  by  Mrs.  Dobell  that  cer- 
tain family  quarrels,  in  which  she  herself  has  been  involved, "  were 
first  begun,  and  afterwards  kept  up,  by  brothers,  uncles,  and  male 
cousins,  in  spite  of  many  anxious  and  earnest  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation on  the  part  of  the  female  relations  on  both  sides,  especi- 
ally by  the  present  writer  on  the  one  side  and  the  female  cousin  on 
the  other."    Nothing  can  well  be  more  conclusive  than  this,  and 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  give  us  in  addition  some  hearsay 
evidence  as  to  a  similar  part  having  been  taken  by  women 
in  similar  family  quarrels.     After  this  Mrs.  Dobell's  wrath 
gives  way  to  a  mild  regret  for  the  time  when  the  author  of 
Young  Mrs.  Jardine  had  not  yet  asserted  that  women  were 
"  feeble,  useless,  half-educated,  taught  to  believe  that  ignorance  is 
amusing  and  helplessness  attractive."    When  we  have  read  this, 
says  Mrs.  Dobell,  we  are,  or  should  be,  inclined  to  ask  ourselves, 
"  Is  it,  can  it  be  this  age  of  which  this  author  writes,  this  age 
when  education  is  so  '  heavily  weighted,'  as  our  sportsmen  would 
say — this  age  of  School  Boards,  of  female  authors,  female  surgeons, 
female  lecturers"' — in  short,  this  so-called  nineteenth  century? 
The  indignation  aroused  by  the  terrible  sentiment  quoted  above 
carries  Mrs.  Dobell  through  some  fifteen  pages  of  talk  about  Zim- 
mermann,  Miss  Braddon,  a  little  knowledge,  untiring  nursing, 
roses,  violets,  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
Professor  Owen,  the  electric  light  on  microscopic  faults,  Rhadaman- 

thus,  a  Mrs.  II  C  who  nursed  the  sick  in  the  Crimea, 

Solomon,  the  Peculiar  Church,  and  many  other  topics,  which  are 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  repetition  of  the  sentence  which  has 
caused  all  this  turmoil. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Dobell's  task. 
From  such  general  denunciations  as  those  we  have  referred 
to  she  goes  on  to  detect  and  hold  up  to  execration  various 
minor  sins  in  her  author,  and  in  doing  this  she  becomes  more 
entertaining  than  ever.  Having  informed  her  readers  that,  from 
governing  England  to  hoeing  wet  turnip  and  mangel-wurzel  fields, 
all  the  real  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  women,  she  recurs  yet  a 
third  time  to  the  monstrous  statement  in  Young  Mrs.  Jardine. 
and  is  moved  to  exclaim,  "  If  she  [the  author]  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  been  associated  with  families  greatly  superior  in 
rank  to  her  own,  she,  would  have  found  them  " — or  at  least  would 
have  found  the  members  of  a  family  which  Mrs.  Dobell  is  pleased 
to  speak  of  by  name — "  highly  educated  and  witty,  well-informed 
as  well  as  well-mannered."  This  is  pleasing  information,  both  as 
to  the  people  designed  and  as  to  the  writer's  appreciation  of  them, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  a  fine  sense  of  satire  which  causes  the  state- 
ment to  be  followed  by  this  observation.  "  Although  the 
authoress  of  Young  Mrs.  Jardine  professes  to  be  familiar  with 
families  of  the  first  rank  in  England,  she  asserts,  as  though  to 
her  and  by  her  an  everyday  and  well-observed  thing,  that  a  duke 
!  will  ride  in  a  second-class  carriage,  and  a  duchess  come  down  to 
breakfast  in  a  linsey  gown."  As  to  the  duke's  conduct,  all  that 
the  writer  can  do  is  in  the  first  place  to  suppose  that  the  fact  of 
a  duke's  "  riding  "  (an  expression  which  she  does  not  fall  foul  of) 
in  a  second-class  carriage  was  occasioned  by  there  being  no  room 
in  the  first-class,  since  "  even  dukes  cannot  in  these  days  turn  out 
first-class  passengers  to  make  room  for  their  noble  selves."  She 
hopes,  she  feels  "  almost  sure,"  that  the  author  of  Young  Mrs. 
Jardinc  did  not  mean  that  "  dukes  might  exercise  such  power  if 
they  chose."  As  to  the  statement,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing 
"has,  no  doubt,  been  done  simply  as  a  'fad'  occasionally,- a 
piece  of  amusement  or  eccentricity."  But  if  dukes  sometimes  do 
"  incongruous  things,"  that  is  "  no  reason  why  we  should  do 
them."  The  dreadful  suggestion  about  the  duke  leads  the  writer 
into  a  fit  of  compassion  for  a  country  girl  who  might  travel  in  a 
second-class  carriage,  hoping  to  meet  there  "  young  Lord  Thomas, 
or  hi3  Grace  of  Clodhopper,"  who  might  take  her  for  "  a  lady, 
perhaps  a  countess,"  because  all  his  relations  now  dress  in  plain 
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materials.  After  which  our  ingenious  writer  indulges  in  some 
pleasantries  of  a  strange  and  not  very  savoury  kind  con- 
cerning second-class  carriages;  and  then,  anxious  to  give  every 
one  his  or  her  due,  gives  the  object  of  ber  attack  such  support  as 
her  conscience  compels  her  to  give  by  telling  us  that  there  really 
once  was  a  "certain  nobleman  *  who  "  even  exceeded  our  authoress's 
conclusions,  for  he  went  third  class ! "  It  is,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  the  duchess  and  the  linsey  gown,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  Mrs.  Dobell  is  strongest.  She  would  like  to  know  how  often 
the  author  of  John  Halifax  has  herself  seen  a  duchess  at  breakfast 
in  such  a  dress ;  and  with  a  fine  modesty  she  gives  us  the  ex- 
perience of  "  one  who  "  not  very  long  ago  "  did  not  do  so.  Tier 

Grace  the  Duchess  of  was  attired  in  a  rich  pi  urn-coloured  velvet 

dressing-go svn,  lined  with  white  satin,  and  trimmed  with  deep 
Valenciennes  lace."  This  was  indeed  lofty,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
be  too  grateful  to  people  who  give  us  such  glimpses  of  what  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Paris  they  are  apt  to  call  "  Higlife."  One 
blunder  of  course  begets  another,  and  the  unfortunate  author  who 
■writes  "  such  absolute  nonsense  about  the  mean  attire  of  the  upper 
classes"  is  but  a  little  more  absurd  in  thinking  that  parvenus  delight 
in  splendid  equipages  and  sumptuous  living.  But,  as  before, 
the  correction  follows  happily  close  upon  the  mistake.  Mrs.  Dobell 
happens  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  noted  parvenu 
families  in  London,  and  even  knew  them  when  they  lived  in 
lodgings.  "  Only  last  week  "  she  met  the  husband  driving  about 
in  a  perfectly  unpretending  brougham,  and  she  has  frequently 
found  his  wife  "  dressed  in  plain  silk  or  cashmere  "  at  a  luncheon 
"of  a  simple  everyday  description."  Here,  then,  is  another  of  the 
outrageous  statements  found  in  Young  Mrs.  Jardine  demolished. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  talent  of  the  critic 
whose  work  we  are  considering  is  confined  to  the  mere  pointing 
out  and  correcting  patent  blunders  about  the  ways  of  "  the  nobi- 
lity "  and  of  parvenus.  She  has  also  a  pretty  taste  in  satire,  and 
has  no  doubt  that  the  author  who  so  much  offends  her  "  plays  like 
Arabella  Goddard,  sing  songs  too  difficult  for  Jenny  Lind  to 
compass,"  and  can  "  discuss  with  equal  pleasure  the  works  of 
Racine,  Corneille,  Voltaire,  Alfred  Mussard  (sic),  Sevigne,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others."  Later  on  the  critic  is  tempted  into  a  digres- 
sion arising  from  the  candid  observation  that,  after  all,  the  works 
of  women  novelists  sometimes  sutler  from  an  "  absence  of  re- 
liable worldly  knowledge. '  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  as  she  observes, 
"  how  ignorant  some  people  may  remain  of  the  characters  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  live."  Here,  again,  personal  experience  comes 
in  with  apt  illustrations.  Mrs.  Dobell  knew  a  family  in  which 
the  sisters  were  absolutely  ignorant  about  the  world,  and  in  which 
the  brothers  all  committed  various  crimes,  while  "the  only  one 
"we  personally  knew,  and  really  liked  and  believed  in,"  a  young 
man  of  many  accomplishments,  was  discovered,  after  all,  to  be  no 
better  than  he  should  be.  The  sisters,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  world,  "  are  happily  married."  This  experience  seems  so 
striking  and  so  pertinent  to  Mrs.  Dobell  that  she  repeats  it  with 
slight  variations  a  few  pages  later  on.  This  seems  the  more  un- 
necessary because  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  another  "  remark- 
able case,"  that  of  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  England,  "  with  an 
oval-shaped  face,  fair  skin,  with  a  very  maiden-blush  colour  on 
her  cheeks,  large,  dark-blue,  rather  timid  eyes,  and  rippling  brown 
hair."  Her  mother  "  never  liked  her  to  walk  the  streets,  even 
when  not  alone,  unless  heavily  veiled."  Family  misfortunes  com- 
pelled her  to  go  on  the  stage,  which  she  left  in  disgust 
becaure  of  "  being  intolerably  persecuted  by  the  vicious 
admiration  of  a  certain  theatrical  critic,  a  married  man,  who 
threatened  that,  if  she  continued  to  treat  his  advances  with 
scorn,  be  would  ruin  her  by  his  adverse  criticisms,  which  it 
was  said  he  certainly  had  the  power  to  do."  Soon  afterwards 
she  made  a  happy  marriage  with  a  man  of  excellent  character  and 
position,  and  of  course  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  total 
depravity  of  men  and  the  supremacy  of  women.  And  after  all 
this  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  author  of  Young  Mrs.  Jardine 
could  not  on  a  certain  occasion  have  been  "one,  like  the  present 
■writer,  among  the  crowd  of  interested  men  and  women,"  who  lis- 
tened "  to  the  learned  and  sensible  papers  read  out  by  women  to  a 
large  and  critical  assemblage  of  listeners,  on  more  or  less  difficult 
and  practical  subjects.''  On  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  learning, 
good  common  sense,  practical  knowledge,  and  ability  were  deve- 
loped to  an  extent  that  astonished  not  only  people  holding  the 
debased  view  of  women  expressed  in  Young  Mrs.  Jardine,  but 
others  with  far  larger  views.  This  is  good  news,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  if  Mrs.  Dobell  has,  by  her  string  of  personal  experi- 
ences and  remarks,  even  partially  repaired  a  great  injustice,  she  will 
feel  that  "  her  endeavours  are  not  without  their  reward."  With  a 
record  of  this  modest  ambition,  we  may  take  leave  of  one  of  the 
very  oddest,  if  not  the  wisest,  essays  we  have  ever  read. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  RACES  OF  AFGHANISTAN.* 

OF  the  many  able  officers  who  have  served  in  different  capacities 
with  our  armies  of  occupation  at  Candahar  and  Uabul,  none 

*  The  Races  of  Afghanistan;  being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Principal 
Natives  inliabiting  that  Country.  J!y  Surgeon-Major  H.  \V.  Bellew,  C.S.I., 
late  on  special  Political  duly  at  Kabul.  Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spark,  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. ;  \V.  Thacker  &  Co.  1880. 


is  more  qualified  to  speak  about  the  Afghans,  their  language, 
origin,  and  habits,  than  Dr.  Bellew.  The  drawback  to  his  latest 
work  is  that  he  appears  in  it  in  two  very  different  characters.  Not 
content  with  being  an  ethnologist,  be  aspires  to  determine  knotty 
political  controversies  and  to  prescribe  the  correct  course  of  states- 
manship. Unluckily  for  him,  ethnology  and  philology,  though 
obscure  and  requiring  close  study  and  deep  erudition,  have  more 
elements  of  progress,  permanence,  and  consistency  than  the  dis- 
tracting rivalries  of  Oriental  clans.  Dr.  Bellew's  avowed  primary 
object  is  to  show  what  races  compose  that  people  whom,  in  a 
vague  and  loose  way,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  Afghans  ; 
whence  and  why  they  migrated  ;  how  some  of  them  were 
originally  Buddhists,  or  possibly  portions  of  the  lost  Tribes  of 
Israel ;  what  changes  they  have  undergone  in  physiognonry,  lan- 
guage, and  domestic  habits ;  and  what  contributions  they  have 
made  to  Oriental  history  between  the  time  of  Mahmud  the  idol- 
breaker  and  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  Now,  as  we  have  just  said,  Dr. 
Bellew  brings  to  this  task  some  qualifications  not  easily  surpassed. 
He  is  an  excellent  Orientalist  and  has  a  command  of  the  Persian 
and  the  Pushtu  languages.  He  has  travelled  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Tigris,  and  knows  about  the  Cabul  river  as  well  as  the  Helmund  and 
the  Argandab.  He  has  been  employed  as  a  Political  officer  on  more 
than  one  important  occasion,  and  the  result  of  his  speculations 
and  researches  is  embodied  in  a  clear  and  not  unattractive  style. 
But,  unfortunately,  at  the  back  of  all  this  erudition,  we  discern 
an  irrepressible  longing  to  enrol  all  these  wild  tribes — Pathans  and 
Khattaks,  Afghans  and  Gkilzais,  mountaineers  and  matchlock-men 
— as  British  subjects  and  component  parts  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

All  the  author's  linguistic  versatility,  all  his  historical  research, 
all  the  lessons  derived  from  unrivalled  facilities  for  intercourse 
with  Sirdars  and  merchants,  with  Ministers  of  State  and  heads  of 
caravans,  lead  him  to  this  one  goal.  He  begins  with  Herodotus 
and  the  book  of  Esdras,  but  he  invariably  comes  round  to  his  own 
predominant  theory.  Now  the  science  of  ethnology  has  of  late 
years  made  certain  steps  in  advance.  Time,  intercourse,  and  com- 
parison tend  to  establish  sounder  canons.  Errors  which  were  no 
discredit  to  Gibbon  or  Elphinstone  are  now  easily  detected  and 
avoided  by  scholars  of  far  less  account.  And  we  think  it  highly 
probable  that  future  writers  will  find  but  little  to  alter  or  object 
to  in  Dr.  Bellew's  conclusions  about  the  origin  of  the  tribes, 
their  geographical  limits,  and  their  connexion  with  races  dimly 
known  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Greek  writers  and  by  the  revelations  of 
Grasco-Bactrian  coins.  At  any  rate  we  can  fairly  say  that  there 
is  nothing  wild  or  extravagant  in  the  author's  linguistic  or  ethnolo- 
gical theories,  and  that  subsequent  explorers  will  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  him,  even  if  they  should  question  seme  of  his  deduc- 
tions or  venture  to  enlarge  his  views.  But  then  Dr.  Bellew  must 
needs  entangle  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  interminable  Afghan  con- 
troversy, which  we  are  not  going  to  re-open  in  a  literary  review.  It 
seems  now  to  be  generally  conceded  that  all  politics,  and  especially 
all  Central- Asian  politics,  are  a  series  of  surprises  and  shifts.  Since 
Dr.  Bellew  wrote  his  preface  in  January  last,  the  Eastern  question 
is  hardly  in  the  position  which  provoked  the  attack  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  or  needed  the  defence  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  any  positive  opinion,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the 
general  consent  of  all  parties  points  to  no  more  interference  with 
the  independence  and  domestic  policy  of  any  conceivable  ruler  of  the 
Afghans  than  is  necessary  to  that  security  of  the  Indian  Empire 
which  every  statesman  is  anxious  to  uphold.  But  Dr.  Belle sv  goes 
as  far  as  Colonel  Malleson  and  outstrips  the  late  Viceroy.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  "  force  of  impelling  and  unavoidable  circum- 
stances "  must  ere  long  enrol  the  Afghans  amongst  our  subjects. 
Sooner  or  later  we  must  "  administer  the  country  ourselves,  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  native  agency,  under  our  own 
supervision.''  It  will  "ere  very  long  be  our  inevitable  duty  to 
govern"  them  "as  subjects  of  our  Indian  Empire.  There  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  to  "  blink  "  this  conviction.  The  subjugation  of 
the  Afghan  will  be  now  to  us  "  a  matter  of  no  difficulty."  The 
study  of  these  different  peoples  is  most  useful  in  view  of  their  "  be- 
coming subjects  of  the  British  Empire — a  lot  which  they  them- 
selves are  far  from  unwilling,  as  a  whole,  to  accept."  There  is 
somewhat  more  to  the  same  effect;  but  the  oddest  thing  is  that 
Dr.  Bellew  himself  furnishes  a  sufficient  refutation  of  his  own 
arguments.  It  is  to  his  pages  that  we  must  turn  to  know  what 
these  mountaineers  and  desirable  subjects  are  like, and  not  to  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Fawcett  or  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  The 
author  shall  himself  speak  of  the  moral  qualities  of  these  unkempt 
savages,  whom,  he  insinuates,  we  shall  find  as  tractable  as  the 
Jats  of  Upper  India  or  no  less  contented  with  the  foreigner's 
yoke  than  the  unwarlike  cultivators  of  Bengal.  In  the  first  place, 
this  work  brings  out  strongly  the  historical  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
thing,  properly  speaking,  as  an  Afghan  empire  and  an  Afghan 
king.  The  whole  country  is  a  jumble  of  rival  interests  and  a 
medley  of  opposing  clans.  They  have  nothing  of  that  sleepy 
acquiescence  in  authority  which  has  united  twenty  different  Hindu 
castes  under  the  rule  of  one  all-powerful  Raja;  nor  of  that  active 
proselytizing  spirit  which  enabled  one  Mohammedan  conqueror 
after  another  to  sweep  down  on  India  with  the  hordes  of  Central 
Asia.  Doubtless  they  are  bound  together  by  fanaticism ;  but  we 
must  differ  from  Dr.  Bellew  when  he  thinks  an  Afghan  to  be  very 
like  a  Rajput,  in  that  both  are  remarkable  for  a  sense  of  personal 
dignity  and  honour.  Barring  certain  characteristics  common  to 
all  Orientals,  no  two  races  appear  to  us  to  have  more  points 
of  dissimilarity.  Then  these  mild  and  tractable  mountaineers 
have  been  so  noted  for  lawlessness,  revenge,  and  brutality, 
that  such   defects  have  "  passed  into  a  proverb,"  and  we  are 
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warned  that  no  darker  record  of  misgovornment,  "  of  vice, 
of  treachery,  of  savage  cruelty,  and  of  oppression,"  is  to 
Lo  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  independent  State  of 
modern  times.  They  "  certainly  hato  us,"  and  have  boon  taught 
this  lesson  from  infancy  ;  their  vices  Overbalance  their  virtues  ;  but 
then  they  sadly  want,  a  master,  and  so  wo  are  bound  to  assume 
this  otliee.  The  Ghilznis,  of  whom  wo  havo  heard  so  much 
lately,  were  remarkable  for  their  ferocity  in  1842  ;  but  still  they  are 
by  no  means  "implacable,"  and  might  bo  converted  into  useful  friends. 
Dr.  Bellew  sums  up  his  estimate  of  the  national  character  by 
gravely  saying  that  we  really  have  no  opponents  in  Afghanistan, 
except  indeed  the  Ghilzais,  who  nro  semi-independent,  and  direct 
the  policy  of  the  Government;  the  Pathans,  who  are  quito  inde- 
pendent, and  know  no  ruler  at  all;  and  tho  Durrani  or  Afghan, 
who  is  our  only  "implacable  foe."  Such  a  moralist  ha9  lived  just 
live  centuries  too  late.  Ho  would  have  posed  admirably  at  the 
Court  of  a  certain  King  mentioned  by  the  philosophic  poet  of 
Shiraz,  who,  much  against  his  will  and  at  the  instance  of  a  Vizir, 
pardoned  a  young  robber  on  account  of  his  youth,  when  the  whole 
band  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  lad  grew  up,  we  are  told, 
joined  a  lot  of  rascals,  and  murdered  his  intercessor  with  his  two 
sous,  whereupon  Sadi  penned  the  following  distich  for  tho  instruc- 
tion of  posterity : — 

Akibat  gurg-zadab  goig  shavad 
Garckeh  ba  admi  buzurg  shavad. 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  end  the  wolf's  cub  will  turn  out  a  wolf  though 
he  grow  up  amongst  men. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  account  of  the  various  nationalities 
who  own  no  master  and  will  bear  no  burden.  Ethnologically  they 
are  live — the  Afghan,  the  Pathan,  the  Ghilzai,  the  Tajik,  and  the 
Ilazarah,  besides  some  Uzbeks,  and  tho  black-coated  Kaffirs,  and 
others  of  less  note.  Without  laying  stress  on  the  traditions  of 
Afghan  genealogists,  or  on  the  general  belief  of  the  people  them- 
selves, there  seems  nothing  violently  improbable  in  the  notion  that 
they  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Dr.  Bellew  is  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  Afghan  and  the  true  Pathan.  The  people  of 
India  apply  the  latter  term  to  everyone  who  lives  in  Afghanistan, 
even  to  Tajiks  and  Hazarahs.  The  real  Pathan  is  a  Bohilla  or 
mountaineer,  and  the  term  should  strictly  be  applied  to  those  who 
speak  Pukhto  or  Pushtoo.  This  race  inhabits  the  Pukhtun-Khwa 
or  Pukhtoo  quarter,  which,  we  are  told,  is  identical  with  the 
modern  Suliman  range  and  the  Safed  Koh,  extending  from  the 
head  of  the  Swat  river  in  one  direction  and  to  Jellalabad  in 
another.  We  must  decline  to  follow  the  author  into  speculations 
as  to  any  connexion  between  Pactiya  and  the  Pakhtues  of 
Herodotus,  or  tho  Poictiers  of  France,  or  the  Picts  of  Scotland. 
The  origin  of  the  Ghilzais  seems  very  obscure.  There  is  a 
fanciful  story  about  a  Persian  prince  who  came  and  wooed  the 
daughter  of  a  chief  named  Batan,  settled  on  the  Siyah- 
band  range  of  the  Ghor  mountains,  and  who  only  escaped  de- 
struction because  he  turned  out  to  be  of  royal  descent.  The 
author  thinks  this  tale  points  to  an  admixture  of  Persian  blood 
with  the  original  Ghilzai,  which  term,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  means 
"  son  of  a  thief,''  the  disguised  prince  just  referred  to  having 
robbed  the  old  chief  of  his  honour.  But  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Ghilzais  are  barbarous,  savage,  and  vindictive.  A 
few  take  to  agriculture,  none  to  handicraft,  but  a  great  many  to 
pastoral  pursuits.  Flocks  and  herds,  however,  do  not  win  them 
to  Arcadian  simplicity  from  predatory  habits ;  and  when  they 
engage  in  trade  between  Central  Asia  and  India,  they  seem  to 
take  a  positive  pleasure  in  lighting  their  way  backwards  and 
forwards  against  Waziris  and  others,  through  whose  territories 
they  must  pass.  The  fourth  nation  is  the  Tajik.  lie  is  often 
called  the  Parsiwan  ;  he  represents  the  ancient  Persian,  speaks  that 
language,  and  sometimes  claims  to  be  descended  from  the  Greek 
soldiers  of  Alexander.  The  Tajik  is  fond  of  gardening  and  agri- 
culture when  he  lives  in  villages.  In  towns  he  becomes  a  shop- 
keeper, a  trader,  or  a  mechanic.  He  makes  a  good  accountant, 
secretary,  or  domestic  servant ;  he  is  credited  with  intelligence, 
sobriety,  fidelity,  and  industry,  and  with  a  favourable  inclination 
to  the  British  Government.  The  last  in  the  category  of  race  is 
the  Hazarah,  and  he  occupies  a  tract  extending  from  Cabul 
and  Ghazni  to  Herat,  and  from  Candaharto  Balkh,  a  mountainous 
region  with  here  and  there  some  fertile  valleys.  They,  too, 
speak  Persian,  but  in  feature  are  Tatars.  It  may  be  gratifying 
to  be  told  that  the  Hazarahs  are  laborious,  brave,  and  hardy ;  "that 
they  construct  roads,  dig  wells,  and  build  walls ;  and  that  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  their  priests,  and  yet  are  governed  by  their  own 
chiefs.  But  their  hostility  to  the  Afghan  is  scarcely  reason  enough 
for  concluding  that  they  would  form  an  excellent  advanced  guard 
for  us,  and  would  assure  our  military  position  in  the  event  of  our 
permauent  occupation  of  the  whole  country.  Practically,  Dr.  Bellew, 
whose  good  faith  is  as  unquestionable,  as  his  knowledge  is  exten- 
sive, makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  those  who  contend  that  we 
ought  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  tribes  vindictive,  unstable,  and 
very  loosety  held  together,  as  may  be  compatible  with  that  com- 
manding position  and  that  strong  frontier  which  we  must  somehow 
contrive  to  hit  on  and  retain. 

Readers  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mini  the  distinction  between 
nationalities  and  the  mere  clans  which  are  offshoots  of  nation- 
alities. From  tho  Afghans  come  the  tribes  with  which  Indian 
history  of  the  last  forty  years  has  made  us  all  more  or  less  fami- 
liar. Dr.  Bellew  talks  of  eight  clans,  of  which  five  descend  from  one 
common  ancestor  and  three'  from  another.  But  the  special  Afghan 
tribe  identified  with  treaties,  assassinations,  contests  for  empire, 


and  perpetual  civil  strife,  is  the  Abdali  or  Durrani.  It  has  been 
known  under  the  latter  title  since  the  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  J)ur-i-l)urrdn,  or  pearl  of  pearlH,  tho 
Abdali  tribe  wearing  a  small  pearl-studded  ring  in  tho  right  ear. 
It  is  from  this  tribe  that  spring  the  divisions  of  B&ruckzais,  Suddo- 
zais,  Populzais,  Khagwanis,  and  no  l|iB8  than  four  others,  with 
which  wo  need  not  now  trouble  ourselves.  It  will  be  Sufficient  to 
bear  in  mind  that  tho  Suddozais  at  first  gavo  birth  to  kings,  and. 
that  tin'  llaruekzais  began  as  Mayors  of  the  palace  and  ended  by 
claiming  sovereignty  for  themselves.  Zeman  Shah,  Shah  Shujah, 
and  Mahmud — all  moro  or  less  incapable — were  Suddozais.  Tho 
liaruckzais  numbered  tho  far  more  energetic  Payanda  Khan, 
Fath  Khan,  Dost  Mahommed,  and — in  spite  of  Dr.  Bellew'u 
unfavourable  comments — his  son,  the  late  unfortunate  Shore  Ali. 
Our  author's  sketch  of  Afghan  history  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years  is  concise,  and  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  chapters  on  races  and  affinities.  But,  on  the  whole,  wo 
prefer  him  when  he  confines  himself  to  geography  and  language. 
Some  of  his  derivations  and  stories  are  curious  and  instructive. 
Pathan  is  said  to  mean  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  and  to  have  been 
conferred  by  the  Prophet  himself  on  a  Hebrew  servant,  who 
as  a  proselyte,  was  to  be  the  guide  of  his  people.  The  water-pot 
of  Buddha,  a  huge  bowl  made  out  of  a  solid  block  of  green  stone, 
was  carried  from  India  to  Candahar  centuries  ago  by  emigrants 
who  fled  from  Brahminical  tyranny,  or,  as  the  author  phrases  it, 
from  Scythic  invasiou.  This  interesting  relic  was  seen  by  the 
author  in  1872,  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  in  a  small 
Mohammedan  shrine.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  self-satisfied 
Mohammedan  doctor  or  savant  would  be  the  worst  authority 
in  the  world  ou  archaeology  or  antiquarianism  ;  and  it  is  to* 
Dr.  Bellew's  credit  that  he  is  not  led  too  far  away  by  plausible 
genealogies  and  native  traditions,  or  by  the  similarity  of  Yusuf- 
zai  names  with  those  of  Biblical  places  in  Palestine.  The 
Pushtu  language,  of  which  we  hear  a  good  deal  throughout, 
contains,  according  to  the  latest  authorities,  at  least  six  dialects. 
It  is  Aryan,  and  not  Semitic;  or,  more  properly,  it  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  Indie  and  Iranic  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our  Afghan  policy, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ample  encouragement  will  be  held  out  to 
Indian  staff  oiheers  to  cultivate  this  language,  and  to  pursue  those 
investigations  on  which  Dr.  Bellew,  in  little  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  has  thrown  no  inconsiderable  light. 


TWO  VEESE-TRANSLATIOXS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY.* 

rTHlANSL ATIONS  of  the  classics  seem  to  be  governed  by  a  very 
-»-  subtle  law  of  periodicity.  Each  year,  we  imagine,  sees  about 
an  equal  number  of  them  produced;  but  the  particular  classic  in 
favour  differs  at  different  times  in  a  curious  manner.  The  late- 
Lord  Derby's  was  only  one  of  many  renderings  of  the  Iliad  that 
appeared  about  fifteen  years  back,  four  years  ago  every  one  was 
doing  Pindar,  a  year  later  there  was  a  run  upon  the  Agamemnon. 
Just  now  it  is  the  Odyssey  that  attracts  translators.  The  version 
of  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang,  which  has  now  established  itself  as 
a  prose  classic,  has  been  followed  by  two  translations  in  verse, 
both  of  them  very  noticeable,  and  one  of  them,  as  we  shall  hope  to 
show,  the  work  of  a  poet  or  poetess  (for  "  Avia "  is  a  very  dis- 
guising pseudonym)  of  no  mean  merit.  We  had  till  now  thought 
Mr.  Worsley's  Odyssey  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  as  satisfactory  a 
version  as  was  possible,  but  "  Avia  "  has  shown  cause  why  we 
should  reconsider  that  judgment.  Whoever  "  Avia"  may  be,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  Lucretian  or  non-Lucretian  allusion  veiled 
under  her  name  (for  we  venture  to  translate  the  adjective  as  a 
feminine),  her  version  has  given  us,  and  we  trust  it  will  give  many- 
readers,  real  and  genuine  pleasure. 

Each  new  translation  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  serves  to  raiso 
again  the  questions  raised  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  his 
Lectures  on  Translating  Homer,  and  chiefly  the  question  of  metre. 
What  metre  is  best  suited  for  rendering  iu  English  the  rapidity, 
the  simplicity  of  thought  and  of  expression,  and  the  nobility  of 
Homer  ?  No  one  is  likely  to  venture  again  on  the  couplet,  after 
Pope  has  shown  us  in  his  Iliad,  and  Chapman  in  his  Odyssey,  such 
perfect  models  of  all  that  Homer  is  not. 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault  and  bless  the  useful  light— 

is  this,  or  are  these  verses  of  Chapman's  furthest  from  Homer  ? 

With  what  clouds  Jove  heaven's  heightened  forehead  binds ! 
flow  tyrannize  the  wraths  of  all  the  winds ! 
Ilov  .11  the  tops  he  bottoms  with  the  deeps, 
.A:,  I  i.t  the  bottoms  all  the  tops  he  steeps  ! 

Neither  Pope's  artificiality,  nor  Chapman's  fancifulness,  is  likely  to 
be  imitated  by  any  future  translator  ;  and  the  couplet  from  which, 
one  or  the  other  seems  inseparable  is  consequently  condemned. 
Blank  verse,  again,  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  much  better  ;  for  no 
translator  who  has  used  it  has  steered  safe  between  an  un-IIomerie 
involution  of  style  and  bald  dulness.  It  is  hard  to  find  fault  with 
Cowper  for  translating  Homer,  seeing  that  the  work  was,  while  it 
lasted,  a  true  medicina  mentis  to  him,  and  kept  him  employed  at  a 
time  when  original  writing  was  out  of  the  question ;  but,  though 

*  The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Books  I.-XII.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  with  Notts  and  Parallel  Passages,  by  Sir  Charles  Du  Cane,  K.C.M.G. 
Edinburgh  and  Loudon  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1880. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into  English  Verse.  By  Avia.  London: 
C.  Regan  Paul  &  Co.  1880. 
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Cowper'a  version  sprang  from  a  sound  root — dissatisfaction  with 
Pope— he  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  us  an  Iliad  or  an  Odyssey 
that  is  much  more  like  Homer  than  Pope's  versions  are.  Literal- 
ness,  no  doubt,  there  is  in  Cowper,  and  in  his  modern  successor, 
Lord  Derby ;  but  there  is  an  utter  want  of  the  Homeric  flow,  the 
Homeric  directness,  the  Homeric  simplicity  and  speed.  Cowper  is 
well  aware — his  own  poetic  experience  has  taught  him — how  difficult 
at  is  for  the  blank-verse  writer  to  keep  clear  of  prose  in  treating 
prosaic  incidents,  of  which  so  much  of  a  narrative  poem  must  in- 
evitably be  composed;  and  he  keeps  clear  of  it  by  making  use  of 
a  style  that  may  be  called  debased  Miltonese : — 

So  sa3*ing,  he  issued  his  command  ;  whom  quick 
His  grooms  obey'd.  They  in  the  court  prepared 
The  sumpter-carriage,  and  adjoin'd  the  mules — 

that  is  how  we  are  led  up  to  Nausicaa's  journey  to  the  river : — 

Ulysses  with  delight  that  song,  and  all 
The  maritime  Ph.-eacian  concourse  heard — 

•that  is  how  we  are  told  of  the  reception  of  Demodocus's 
minstrelsy : — 

When  thus  he  had  perform'd 
His  wonted  task,  two  seizing,  as  before, 
He  slew  them  for  his  next  obscene  regale. 

that  is  how  Cowper  renders  for  us  the  deed  of  the  Cyclops,  told 
hj  Homer  in  two  swift  lines,  without  a  pause  or  an  unusual 
word : — 

avrap  e7m  8^  anevcre  Trovr^aaptvos  ra  a  i'pya, 

crvv  6"  oye  8i]  aire  dvio  pap\\ras  coTr^lcraaro  beiirvov. 

'Clearly  Mr.  Arnold  was  right  when  he  condemned  Cowper's 
blank  verse  as  a  means  of  representing  Homer.  It  is  neither 
■simple  enough  nor  rapid  enough. 

Mr.  Worsley's  well-known  version  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  is 
a  charming  poem  ;  it  is  scholarly,  accurate,  melodious ;  it  has 
many  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  Homeric  translation.  But  it  is 
in  stanzas,  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  that  is  not  a  fatal  ob- 
jection. If  the  couplet  of  Pope  is  impossible  because  of  its  in- 
evitable tendency  to  epigram,  to  bring  the  thought  round  with  a 
jerk,  as  it  were,  for  the  rhyme's  sake,  it  may  be  said  that  the  nine- 
lined  stanza  labours  under  a  like  difficulty.  The  stanza,  like  the 
long  prose  period,  is  necessarily  self-contained ;  its  complex 
structure  gives  it  a  completeness  of  its  own.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  breaks  of  the  stanzas  will  coincide,  or  nearly  coincide, 
•with  the  breaks  of  the  continuous  hexameters,  so  that  even  a  hand 
as  skilful  as  Mr.  "Worsley's  will  often  find  itself  unable  to  proceed 
without  either  expanding  the  sense  unduly  orallowinga  break  where 
it  ought  not  to  be.  It  may  have  been  some  consideration  of  this  kind 
"that  directed  both  the  translators  we  have  now  under  notice  to  the 
long-lined  rhyming  metres  which  they  have  chosen.  Sir  Charles 
Du  Cane  has  taken  the  fourteen-syllabled  metre  of  Chapman's 
Iliad  ;  Avia  ha3  taken  a  metre  which  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Mr.  Morris's  Stoi-y  of  Sigurd.  Both  these  modes  have  certain 
obvious  advantages.  Like  Mr.  Arnold's  favourite  hexameters, 
■each  of  their  lines  is  long  enough  to  contain  the  equivalent  of  a  line 
of  the  Greek,  so  that  the  translator  is  under  no  temptation  to  ex- 
pand or  retrench.  Thus  one  of  these  versions  renders  the  331  lines 
ot  the  Sixth  Book  in  327,  and  the  other  in  334  lines.  Again,  these 
metres  bring  no  inducement  either  to  epigram,  like  the  heroic 
couplet,  or  to  involution,  like  blank  verse,  or  to  any  alteration  of 
the  Homeric  pauses,  like  the  Spenserian  stanza.  But  between  the 
two  metres  there  is,  except  for  this  negative  agreement,  a  con- 
siderable difference.  Sir  C.  Du  Cane's  is  an  accurate  and  faithful 
version  of  the  Greek,  but  the  jog  of  the  iambics  is  apt  to  fatigue 
the  ear.  Let  us  take  some  parallel  renderings  of  well-known  pas- 
sages, beginning  with  the  version  of  Cowper  as  an  example  of  a 
Itylequite  different  from  that  of  the  two  versions  under  immediate 
consideration.  Here  is  the  passage  in  which  Proteus  describes 
the  fate  of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus  (Book  IV.  499-51 1) : — 
CowrER. 

Ajax,  surrounded  by  his  galleys,  died. 
Him  Neptune,  first," agaiust  the  bulky  rocks 
The  Gyne  drove,  but  saved  him  from  the  Deep  ; 
Nor  had  he  perish'd,  hated  as  he  was 
By  Pallas,  but  for  his  own  impious  boast 
In  frenzy  utter'd,  that  he  would  escape 
The  billows,  even  in  the  God's  despight. 
Neptune,  that  speech  vain-glorious  hearing,  grasp'd 
Hi*  trident,  and  the  huge  Gyrscan  rock 
Smiting  indignant,  dash'd  it  half  away. 
Part  stood,  and  part,  on  which  the  boaster  sat 
When,  first,  the  brainsick  fury  seiz'd  him,  fell 
Hearing  him  with  it  down  into  the  gulfs 
Of  Ocean,  where  he  drank  the  brine,  and  died. 

Sin  C.  du  Cane. 
Ajax  on  hoard  his  long-oared  ships  was  smitten  on  the  wave: 
Poseidon  first  to  Gyara's  rock  the  mighty  chieftain  drave, 
And,  rescued  from  the  billowy  surge,  he  would  have  'scaped  his  fate, 
Though  by  Athene's  wrath  pursued  with  unrelenting  hate, 
Had  he  not  made  an  impious  boast,  mad  with  besotted  pride, 
That  in  the  god's  despite  the  sea's  great  gulf  he  had  defied. 
But  straightway  to  Poseidon's  ear  his  vaunting  cry  did  go, 
And  with  his  trident  firmly  grasped  the  sea-god  struck  a  blow. 
Full  upon  Gyara's  rock  it  fell,  and  sundered  it  in  twain, — 
One  fragment  stood,  whilst  thund'ring  fell  the  other  in  the  main. 
Seated  on  which  great  Ajax  spake  the  boast  that  brought  him  bane, 
For  him  it  bore  away,  and  plunged  into  the  surging  tide, — 
So,  swallowing  down  a  briny  draught,  the  boastful  hero  died. 

Avia. 

With  his  long-oared  galleys  was  Ajax  wrecked  in  the  breaker-swirl ; 
For  against  the  Gyraian  rocks  did  Poseidon  the  black  ship  hurl ; 


Put  the  God  saved  him  from  the  sea,  from  the  threshold  of  Hades'  gate  : 
And  now  had  he  'scaped  destruction  for  all  Athene's  hate, 
But  fur  his  own  presumption,  the  word  that  in  madness  he  cried, 
How  that  even  in  the  God's  despite  he  had  'scaped  from  the  deep  sea-tide. 
But  Poseidon  heard  the  vaunts  that  on  high  to  the  heavens  he  flung, 
And  straight  in  his  mighty  hands  his  three-forked  mace  he  swung, 
And  he  smote  the  Gyrajan  rock,  and  the  crag  in  sunder  he  clave, 
And  the  half  abode  in  his  place,  and  the  half  plunged  down  to  the  wave, 
Even  that  whereon  Ajax  had  sat  in  his  folly  and  frenzy  of  soul, 
And  it  whelmed  him  down  welter  of  surges  and  fathomless-deep  sea-roll. 
So  he  died,  when  the  vaunt-filled  mouth  had  been  filled  with  a  draught 
from  the  sea. 

The  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with  these  last  lines,  of  which 
the  ring  is  unmistakable,  is  that  the  translator  has  added  to 
her  original.  "  In  the  breaker-swirl,"  "  the  black  ship,"  "  from 
the  threshold  of  Hades'  gate,"  are  interpolations  ;  and  "  the 
vaunts  that  on  high  to  the  heavens  he  flung  "  is  a  very  free  ren- 
dering of  pe-yuX'  avSrja-avros.  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, the  pathetic  lament  of  the  ghost  of  Anticleia,  the  hero's 
mother,  there  is  less  of  this  license  : — 

So  did  I  speak,  and  my  reverend  mother  forthright  replied : 
"Nay,  but  still  with  a  patient  spirit  thy  wife  doth  abide 
In  thy  halls,  and  evermore,  for  the  burden  of  sorrow  she  bears, 
Her  days  are  consumed  with  heaviness,  yea,  and  her  nights  with  tears. 
But  thy  fair  honour  hath  no  man  hitherto  taken,  but  yet 
Telemachus  holdeth  in  peace  thy  domain,  and  on  high  is  he  set 
In  the  feasts,  where  it  fits  that  a  ruler  of  men  sit  princes  beside. 
For  of  all  is  he  bidden :  but  ever  thy  sire  in  the  field  doth  abide 
Alone,  for  down  to  the  city  he  never  doth  come,  and  his  bed 
Is  not  with  mantles  and  shining  rugs  full  softly  spread  ; 
But  in  winter  he  layeth  him  down  in  the  house  beside  the  fire 
In  the  ashes,  amid  the  thralls,  apparelled  in  evil  attire. 
But  as  soon  as  the  summer  is  come  with  a  glory  of  golden  sheaves, 
Low  on  the  ground  he  lieth  amidst  of  the  fallen  leaves, 
Anywhere  under  the  naked  sky  in  the  vineyard-close  ; 
There  doth  he  lie  in  his  anguish  of  heart,  and  his  grief  ever  grows 
With  longing  for  thee,  and  now  is  he  come  unto  joyless  eld. 
For  this  cause  also  I  died,  when  the  day  of  my  doom  I  beheld. 
For  not  in  my  halls  did  far-seeing  Artemis  come  with  her  bow, 
And  softly  chill  me  to  death  with  arrows  like  falling  snow  : 
No  sickness  it  was  that  came  upon  me  to  steal  away 
The  life  from  the  tortured  limbs  by  the  wasting  of  long  decay. 
Ah,  no,  my  beloved,  my  son  !  'twas  the  aching  of  yearning  for  thee, 
For  thy  counsels  and  sweet  loviugkinduess,  that  broke  the  heart  of  me  !  " 

In  both  these  passages  the  metre  is  exactly  that  of  Sigurd ;  but 
through  half  or  more  of  the  book  the  effect  is  varied  by  a  rhyme 
in  the  middle  of  the  line.  Take,  for  example,  this  extremely  vivid 
rendering  of  the  passage,  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
suitors,  where  Athene  looks  down  from  the  rafters  of  the  hall : — 

Then,  then  from  the  rafters'  height  did  Pallas  Athene  shake 
Her  a3gis,  and  (hrilled  with  afiVight  did  the  souls  of  the  suitors  quake. 
And  this  way  and  that  from  the  king  they  fled,  as  the  cattle  flee 
When  the  hovering  gad-fly's  sting  is  driving  them  over  the  lea, 
When  the  long  days  come  with  the  Springtide  up  from  the  southland  sea. 
But  the  king  and  his  folk,  as  the  bow-beaked,  crook-taloued  vultures 
swoop 

From  the  crags  on  the  mountain's  hrow,  on  the  harmless  fowl  to  stoop, 
Which  afar  from  the  clouds  low-cowering  scurry  along  the  ground, 
But  from  down-rushing  wing  and  devouring  beak  no  rescue  is  found, 
Neither  auy  escape ;  and  with  glee  are  the  field-carles  watching  the  chase, 
So  smite  they  the  suitors  that  flee  through  the  murder-ravening  place. 
And  rang  through  the  slaughter  the  shriek  and  the  ghastly  moan  ever- 
more, 

As  they  hacked  at  their  heads,  and  the  reck  of  their  blood  steamed  up 
from  the  floor. 

We  have  mentioned  one  fault  in  Avia's  version,  her  tendency 
to  interpolate.  No  doubt  this  is  less  of  a  fault  in  translating 
Homer  than  in  translating  any  other  poet,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Homer  deals  so  largely  in  ornamental  or  conventional  epithets 
and  expletives  that  a  translator  is  but  carrying  the  Homeric 
practice  a  little  further  in  doing  the  same.  Another  quality 
of  her  verse  is  more  all-pervading  and  fundamental,  and  the 
favour  shown  to  her  version  will  exactly  depend  on  how  far 
readers  are  prepared  to  regard  it  as  a  good  quality,  a  legitimate 
feature.  This  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  quasi-archaic 
character-  of  much  of  the  language.  In  Sigurd  it  was  essential  to 
the  poem ;  it  was  a  part  of  its  atmosphere.  Is  it  so  in  the 
Odyssey  F  This  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  one  that  we 
are  hardly  prepared  to  discuss  in  a  single  paragraph.  Per- 
haps the  true  thing  to  say  is  that  archaisms  of  language 
are  like  most  other  features  of  an  author's  style ;  their 
effect  depends  on  how  they  are  managed.  In  Mr.  Newman's  Iliad 
they  were  ill-managed ;  in  Avia's  Odyssey  we  think  them  in  the 
main  happy  and  striking.  Probably,  as  we  have  hinted  before, 
this  translation  would  never  have  been  written  if  Sigurd  had  not 
been  written  first ;  but  that  is  no  dispraise  of  Avia's  work.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  her  judgment  that  she 
recognized  not  only  the  beauty  of  that  great  poem  but  its  affinity 
to  the  Homeric  epic.  The  result  is  that  she  has  produced  a 
version  of  the  Odyssey  in  English  which,  if  not  perfect,  is  original 
and  brilliant. 


CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  THE  CATACOMBS.* 

TWO  years  ago  we  noticed  the  First  Part  of  Messrs.  North- 
cote  and  Brownlow's  careful  revision  of  their  standard  work 

*  Roma  Sottcrranca ;  or,  an  Account,  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  especially 
of  tlit  Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus,  compiled  from  the  Works  of  Commendatore 
JJc  liossi.     New  Edition,  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Kev.  J. 
Spencer  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  Kev.  W.  R.  Brownlow,  M.A.    Part  Second— 
'  Christian  Art.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1879. 
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on  the  Roman  Catacombs.  After  a  long  interval,  the.  Second 
l'art,  devoted  ehielly  to  the  examination  of  tho  earliest  Christian 
art,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  has  made  its  appearance,  and 
we  proceed  to  bring  it  to  tho  attention  of  onr  readers.  There  can 
bo  no  douht  of  tho  very  great  bonelit  conferred  on  all  English 
students  of  Christian  archeology  by  this  careful  compilation  from 
the  somewhat  unwieldy  and  inaccessible  works  of  the  Oomiuen- 
datoro  Do  Rossi.  The  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  whom  wo 
have  to  thank  for  this  useful  labour  have  entered  thoroughly  into 
subject,  and  in  tin-  Second  l'art,  now  under  notice,  havo  cer- 
tainly improved  on  Do  Rossi's  third  volume.  They  claim  the 
credit  of  Laying  for  the  first  time  arranged  in  a  chronological 
order  all  tho  paintings  and  the  sculptured  sarcophagi  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Catacombs.  This  has  never  been  attempted  before. 
At  first  tho  explorers  or  describers  of  tho  vast  ramifications  of  the 
cemetery  of  Callixtus,  or  of  the  more  recently  discovered  one  of 
Generosa,  on  the  site  of  the  Sacred  Wood  of  the  Fratres  Ar vales, 
merely  accumulated  materials  for  future  arrangement,  and  the 
dates  which  they  assigned  to  particular  works  of  "art  were  very 
often  hastily  assumed.  Even  Padre  Marchi,  to  whose  mantle  the 
'  -  Commendatore  Do  Rossi,  as  the  official  custodian  of  tho  Roman 
(  jtacombs,  has  succeeded,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  guide  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  So  much  more  is  now  known  about  tho 
matter  that  the  successive  dates  of  the  original  excavation  of  the 
several  galleries,  chambers,  planes,  and  levels  havo  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  And  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  arguments, 
derived  from  historical  records  and  from  tho  comparison  of  in- 
scriptions and  of  other  details,  such  as  technical  execution,  con- 
firms the  general  accuracy  of  these  conclusions. 

No  one  can  examine  the  art  of  the  Catacombs  without  seeing 
that  the  primitive  Christians,  brought  up,  as  they  necessarily  must 
have  been,  in  the  traditions  of  their  time,  preserved  the  general 
system  of  debased  classical  decoratiou  which  they  found  in  being. 
They  rejected,  of  course,  many  heathen  figures  and  subjects, 
while  they  adopted  a  few  which  suited  their  own  purpose.  Occa- 
sionally, for  instance,  they  preserved  Pagan  types  and  mythological 
legends,  such  as  the  figures  of  Orpheus  or  Psyche,  and  symbolical 
representations  of  natural  phenomena,  such  as  Oceanus  and  Iris.  But 
they  began  from  the  very  first,  though  timidly  and  tentatively,  to 
develop  a  Christian  system  of  iconography.  Their  first  attempts  were 
naturally  symbolical.  They  would  have  shrunk,  especially  during 
the  ages  of  persecution,  from  the  open  representation  of  distinctively 
Christian  subjects.  Accordingly,  suck  emblems  as  the  Anchor, 
the  Lamb,  the  Dove,  the  Fish,  the  Stag,  the  Dolphin,  the  Vine, 
and  the  Ship,  were  the  most  favourite  adornments  of  the  earliest 
Christian  arcosolia.  De  Rossi  and  his  English  followers  find  the 
most  ancient  known  specimen  of  Christian  decorative  painting  in 
the  gallery  at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  on  the 
Via  Ardeatina.  Here  the  vaulting  is  covered  with  most  gracefully 
flowing  vine-branches,  with  birds  picking  at  the  grapes  and  naked 
boys  gathering  them.  The  fair  presumption  is  that  this  painting, 
considering  how  significant  an  emblem  the  vine  is,  may  be  reckoned 
as  a  Christian  work  of  an  age  which  cannot  be  later  than  the 
second  century.  In  the  same  cemetery  there  are  subjects  of  a  man 
fishing,  of  sheep  feeding,  of  Noah  in  his  ark,  and  of  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions.  Mommsen's  authority  is  quoted  for  the  opinion  that 
these  decorative  works  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  original  excava- 
tion of  the  particular  part  of  tho  catacombs  in  which  they  are  found. 
Another  painting,  representing  two  persons  seated  at  a  table  on 
which  are  some  cakes  of  bread  and  a  fish,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
eyes  of  Christian  iconographers,  represents,  in  a  way  which  would 
veil  its  meaning  from  a  heathen,  the  Eucharistic  feast.  De  Rossi 
distinguishes  between  representations  of  the  common  feast,  or 
agape,  or  rather  the  heavenly  banquet ;  the  supper  of  the  Seven 
Disciples  (recorded  in  St.  John  xxi.)  ;  and  a  purely  symbolical 
exhibition  of  the  fish  with  loaves  of  bread,  meaning  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar.  Mr.  J.  II.  Parker,  who  is  the  bete  noire  of  Dr.  North- 
cote  and  Mr.  Brownlow,  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  Christian  character 
of  such  representations  by  describing  them  as  merely  depicting 
the  anniversary  commemorative  feasts  of  the  dead  common  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  But  Bishop  Graves,  of  Limerick,  admits,  as 
any  dispassionate  observer  cannot  help  doing,  their  religious 
character  and  intention.  The  so-called  crypts  of  Lucina  are 
another  division  of  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Cemetery  of 
Callixtus.  Here,  in  one  of  the  cubicula,  is  a  picture  of  our  Lord's 
baptism.  Here,  too,  the  figure  of  the  Orante,  a  female  figure  with 
the  arms  uplifted  and  outstretched  in  prayer,  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance. This,  whether  representing  a  particular  Christian  soul, 
or  the  collective  Church,  is  one  of  the  most  common  adornments 
of  the  catacombs.  We  can  see  no  proof  that  the  Orante  ever  stands 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Even  if  it  did,  as  our  authors  laboriously 
contend,  the  attitude  and  sentiment  would  imply  a  very  different 
regard  for  our  Lord's  mother  than  is  inculcated  in  modern 
Romanism.  The  first  appearance  in  art  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with 
the  Holy  Child  is  found  in  the  Cemetery  of  Priscilla,  wbich.  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Flavii,  that  is  before  a.d.  150,  or 
of  the  time  of  Trajan,  immediately  following.  This  is  naturalistic 
in  character,  and  a  very  beautiful  work  of  art,  of  excellent  style 
r.nd  execution.  The  Good  Shepherd,  our  Lord  with  the  Woman 
of  Samaria  at  the  well,  the  Ha3inorrhoissa,  Jonah,  Moses  striking 
the  rock,  all  make  their  appearance  in  the  second  century.  The 
following  age  introduces  a  development  and  combination  of  sub- 
jects and  compositions.  The  history  of  Jonah  in  its  several  stages, 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  man,  now  occur 
as  common  subjects.  The  chapel  of  Dionysas,  about  the  year  275, 
has  her  figure  with  two  other  women  and  two  men,  all  inscribed 


with  thoir  namos,  represented  as  standing  in  prayer  in  a  paradiso, 
wherein  are  birds  and  (lowers.  Nothing  can  bo  pleasanter  or  more 
instructive  than  to  peruso  our  authors'  pages,  with  their  copious 
illustrations,  describing  in  chronological  succession  these  monu- 
ments of  tho  earliest  Christian  art.  Tho  adoration  of  tho  Magi, 
and  tho  story  of  Susanna  (represented  as  a  lamb,  with  tho  namo 
/Susanna,  standing  between  two  wolves,  inscribed  Seniores),  aro 
also  subjects  which  were  represented  in  tho  third  century. 

The  catacomb  paintings  of  tho  fourth  century  aro  certainly  in- 
ferior in  interest,  as  well  as  in  artistic  merit,  to  those  of  tho 
preceding  ages  of  persecution.  The  subjects,  not  much  moro 
varied  than  before,  were  treated  less  symbolically,  but  with  growing 
debasement  of  stylo  and  method  as  compared  with  the  ancient 
classical  types.  We  still  find  the  Good  Shepherd  a  very  favourite 
subject.  "Equally  common  is  tho  Striking  of  the  rock  ;  and  our 
authors  strive  hard  to  establish  that  in  these  pictures  Moses  and 
Peter  are  somehow  combined  in  one  person.  It  is  curious  to  find 
a  grievous  complaint  of  the  badness  of  the  plaster  used  in  tho 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  in  tho  "  Liberian  area"  of  the 
Catacombs  of  Callixtus  in  particular.  Owing  to  this  many  of  these 
paintings  have  perished.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  cemetery  and  at 
this  age  that  the  monogram  of  our  Lord's  name  is  first  observed. 
The  different  forms  of  it  are  well  illustrated  by  our  authors.  The 
nimbus  also  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this  place  and  at  this 
data.  The  disquisition  on  the  nimbus  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

Few  specimens  of  pictorial  art  of  the  fifth  or  following  centuries 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  In  these  Christian 
symbolism  has  well-nigh  disappeared.  The  whole  style  is 
"  positive  "  and  naturalistic.  But  the  examples  here  given,  some 
saintly  figures  from  the  crypt  of  St.  Cecilia  and  a  group  from  the 
cemetery  of  Generosa — the  latter  of  the  seventh  century — are  full 
of  interest.  Two  fine  effigies  of  St.  Sixtus  and  another  bishop,, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century,  the  whole  group  having  a 
text  of  Scripture  surrounding  it  (this  being  the  earliest  known 
example  of  this  practice),  are  here  figured  from  the  tomb  of 
Cornelius ;  as  is  also  a  full-faced  portrait  of  our  Lord,  from  the 
catacomb  of  Pontianus,  ascribed  to  the  same  ninth  century,  which 
has  the  earliest  known  example  of  an  inscription  commemo- 
rating the  donor.  The  words  of  the  legend  are : — "  De  donis  Dei 
Gaudiosus  fecit." 

In  connexion  with  such  votive  inscriptions  it  may  be  well  to 
add  that  the  letters  P.G.R.F.C.,  which  are  found  in  some  paint- 
ings of  the  subterranean  church  of  San  Clemente,  are  satisfac- 
torily explained  as  standing  for  the  words  "  Pro  gratia  recepta 
fieri  curavi."  This  may  give  a  useful  hint  to  the  writers  of  inscrip- 
tions of  thank-offering  among  ourselves. 

We  have  further  to  notice  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
traditional  portraiture  of  our  Lord.  Our  authors  place  side  by  side 
Kugler's  engraving  of  the  earliest  known  portrait  of  our  Saviour 
from  a  ceiling  in  the  Catacomb  of  Domitilla,  now  nearly  effaced, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Heaphy's  copy  of  the  same  original,  which  is 
(we  learn)  to  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  posthumous  work  on 
"  The  Antiquity  of  the  Likeness  of  our  Blessed  Lord."  We  can 
truly  say  that  we  hope  most  earnestly  that  Mr.  Heaphy's  pre- 
sentment, picturesque  and  pathetic  as  it  is,  is  the  more  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  original. 

A  further  chapter  describes  the  few  remains  of  Christian 
sculpture,  chiefly  bas-reliefs  from  sarcophagi,  which  the  Cata- 
combs have  afforded.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  them.  For 
the  art  is  but  poor,  and  the  subjects  have  no  novelty ;  except  that, 
among  Pagan  scenes  admitted  into  the  Christian  circle,  occurs 
Ulysses  with  the  Sirens.  The  noble  sitting  figure  of  St.  Hippo- 
lytus  of  Ostia,  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  concludes  the  series, 
and  might  have  been  more  warmly  commended. 

In  former  notices  of  De  Rossi's  original  work  we  have  already 
called  attention  to  his  interesting  discoveries  of  trinkets,  tesserae, 
gilded  glasses,  lamps,  phials,  &c,  in  the  various  Catacombs  under 
his  official  care.  Dr.  Northcote  and  Mr.  Brownlow  reproduce 
these  chapters  without  throwing  any  further  light  on  the  subject. 
But  they  give  some  new  and  interesting  particulars,  in  an  appendix, 
in  illustration  of  the  famous  Graffito  (supposed  to  date  from  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century),  found,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in 
one  of  the  recently  excavated  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars  on  the  Palatine.  This,  as  is  well  known,  represents  a  man 
worshipping  a  crucified  ass-headed  figure ;  and  there  is  a  roughly 
scrawled  inscription — ALEEAMEN02  CEBETE  (for  2EBETAI): 
0EON.  Tertullian  refers  to  the  blasphemous  calumny,  which  was 
current  among  the  heathen  in  his  time  in  Rome  and  in  Africa, 
that  the  Christians  "  adored  the  head  of  an  ass  " ;  and  speaks  of  a 
painting  exhibited  at  Carthage  which  represented  a  figure  with 
the  ears  of  an  ass  and  a  hoof  on  one  foot,  dressed  in  a  toga  and 
carrying  a  took  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Deus  Christianorum, 
ONOKOIHTH2,  auribus  asininis  et  pede."  This  was  in  the  first 
years  of  the  third  century,  at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution 
under  Septimius  Severus.  The  stupid  fable  soon  died  out,  and 
the  last  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Minucius  Felix  (Octa- 
vius  c.  28)  : — "Audire  te  dicis  caput  asiui  rem  nobis  esse 
divinam."  But  De  Rossi  thinks  with  great  probability,  that  the 
Roman  graffito,  scratched  by  a  schoolboy  or  a  soldier  (it  is 
not  known  whether  the  apartment  in  which  it  was  found  was 
a  school-room  or  a  guard-room),  refers  to  this  fable.  Liddell 
and  Scott  translate  the  word  ovoKoirjrrjs  as  "lying  in  an  ass's 
stall."  This  may  have  some  reference  to  the  historical  fact  of 
the  divine  birth  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  But  there  are  other 
interpretations  of  the  word.    Our  authors  adduce  for  comparison 
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an  engraving  of  an  ancient  gem,  first  engraved  by  Stephanoni  in 
1646,  -which  represents  an  ass  clothed  in  a  toga  teaching  two  dis- 
ciples. For  this  they  are  iudebted  to  Dr.  feraus's  Das  Spottcru- 
cijix  vom  Talatin  und  ein  neuentdecktes  Graffito,  1872.  Dr.  Kraus 
also  compares  a  medal  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  reverse  of 
•which  shows  an  ass  suckling  its  foal,  with  the  inscription  round  it 
DN  IHS  XPS  DEI  FILIUS.  This  is  certainly  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  discussion.  We  wonder  that  our  authors  have  not 
referred  to  the  description  and  engraving  of  the  strange  graffito  of 
a  lamp  on  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Januaria,  which  De  Kossi  gives 
in  No.  22  of  Tavola  xxviii.  of  the  Atlas  of  his  last  volume.  This 
lamp  is  in  the  not  unusual  form  of  a  Roman  galley  ;  but  on  the 
curved  extremity  of  the  prow  of  the  galley  is  transfixed  a 
monstrous  human  face  with  the  ears  of  an  ass.  De  Rossi's 
explanation — a  rather  far-fetched  one — is  that  this  symbol  repre- 
sents the  transfixion  of  the  stupid  fable  of  the  ass  by  the  cross. 
This  new  English  edition  of  the  Roma  Sotterrcmea,  which  is 
now  completed,  is  a  real  boon  to  all  students  of  ancient  Christian 
art. 


CHARLIE.* 

THE  autobiographic  hero  of  Charlie  tells  us,  on  nearly  the  last 
page  of  his  third  volume,  that  "  I  could  enlarge."  There  is, 
however,  one  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Woodward's  work  which  we 
defy  her  or  her  spokesman  to  enlarge,  and  that  is  the  length  of  her 
.sentences.  These  remarkable  creations  are  of  such  dimensions  that 
words  or  lines  are  hopeless  as  units  of  measurement,  and  the  only 
standard  at  all  convenient  is  that  of  the  inch.  The  second  sen- 
tence of  the  first  chapter  is  a  five-inch-and-a-half  one,  filling  a 
page,  and  handsomely  turning  the  corner  of  the  page  before  and 
the  page  after.  Three-inchers  and  four-inchers  abound  ;  and,  when 
we  come  to  p.  81,  we  find  what  turnip-growers  would  probably  call 
a  great  mammoth  champion  sentence,  which  occupies  a  page  and  a 
half,  or  a  good  eight  inches  of  print.  We  forget  at  this  moment  the 
precise  length  of  the  famous  congeries  of  words  in  the  Kritih  dcr 
reinen  Vernunft,  which  is  supposed  to  have  put  Kant  at  the  head 
of  the  framers  of  big  things  in  sentences.  But,  if  Mrs.  Woodward 
has  not  beaten  the  philosopher,  she  has  certainly  in  this  surprising 
instance  run  a  good  second.  Nor  is  the  construction  of  these 
fabrics  less  remarkable  than  their  bulk.  The  author,  to  do  her 
justice,  does  not  often  lose  the  grammatical  thread  of  connexion, 
nor  does  she,  like  Clarendon — her  only  English  rival — expand  the 
unhappy  phrase  with  parentheses  and  asides.  She  rather  seems  to 
have  an  objection  to  the  use  of  stops,  and  to  consider  that  conjunc- 
tions are  much  better.  Thus  the  reader  is  carried  along  sweetly  by 
"  ands  "  and  "  thoughs  "  and  "  whiles  "  until  he  finds  himself  at  the 
end  several  miles  rather  than  inches  from  the  sense  of  the  beginning. 
Here  is  a  specimen  five-incher,  which  ought  to  prove  of  great  use 
to  all  examiners,  schoolmasters,  parish  clergymen,  and  aspirants  to 
the  proud  position  of  a  sub-editor  of  periodicals : — 

My  own  character  too  had  probably  developed  much  quicker  thnn  that 
•of  most  boys  of  my  age,  and  living  in  this  close  companionship  with  a  man 
of  such  peculiarly  grave  and  abstracted  ideas — one,  too,  who  never  asso- 
ciated with  his  neighbours  or  condescended  to  evince  even  the  faintest  in- 
terest in  the  petty  everyday  trifles  which  were  taking  place  around  him, 
may  have  quickened  my  powers  of  discernment  and  made  me  more  able  to 
appreciate  a  character  which,  as  it  little  by  little  unfolded  before  my  dawn- 
ing intellect,  tilled  me  with  the  deepest  awe  and  veneration,  and  a  kind  of 
grateful  idolatrous  love  with  which  no  other  mortal  man  has  ever  inspired 
me  and  never  will  now  that  the  object  of  my  first  fresh  boyish  devotion  is 
gone — a  devotion  which  I  honestly  believe  to  have  had  the  same  strength 
and  intensity  as  though  I  had  been  a  full  grown  man,  able  to  look  at 
things  from  a  man's  standpoint,  and  bring  the  full  weight  of  a  strong  and 
■nature  affection  to  bear  upon  the  subject  which  he  singles  out  as  worthy  of 
being  enshrined  in  his  heart's  inner  sanctuary — worthy  of  being  loved  first 
and  foremost  better  than  one's  self,  better  even  than  one's  life. 

It  will  probably  be  perceived  from  this  specimen's  contents,  as 
well  as  from  its  style,  that  the  interest  to  be  found  in  Charlie  is  of 
a  placid  and  contemplative  kind.  It  consists  indeed  rather  in  a  mild 
curiosity  to  know  how  Mrs.  Woodward  will  extricate  herself 
irom  the  ambages  of  these  monstrous  propositions,  than  in  any 
particular  desire  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  characters  or  any 
particular  sympathy  with  their  occupations.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  a  pleasant  old-fashioned  folk  of  the  kind  who  never 
were  much  on  any  land  or  sea  except  in  the  realms  of  fiction. 
They  cool  their  heated  brows,  they  all  but  discover  their  long 
lost  fathers  by  means  of  diamond  rings,  their  lips  curl,  and  their 
eyes  ilash  quite  in  the  approved  style,  and  their  sentiments  when 
they  are  good  are  irreproachable,  and  when  they  are  bad  are  bad 
and  no  mistake.  The  excellent  Charlie,  who  tells  his  own  story 
with  a  fine  manly  absence  of  bashfulness  at  the  display  of  his  own 
perfections,  is  a  proper  moral  young  man  as  you  shall  meet  of  a 
summer's  day.  At  an  early  age  he  is  chosen  to  be  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  i'riend  to  one  of  his  "  college  "  companions,  and  the 
fame  of  him  is  such  that  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  has  got  an 
open  scholarship  and  is  about  to  proceed  to  Oxford,  a  baronet 
oilers  him  three  hundred  a  year  and  unlimited  travelling  expenses 
to  accompany  his  ne'er-do-well  son,  and  keep  him  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  mischief.  The  latter  task  even  the  irreproachable  Charlie 
fails  to  accomplish,  which,  as  he  must  have  been  about  eighteen 
at  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  office  cf  Mentor,  is  perhaps  not 
very  wonderful.  His  position,  too,  seems  to  have  been  rather  an 
awkward  one,  and  perhaps  one  which  a  person  who  was  provided 
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plentifully  with  the  finer  feelings  would  have  preferred  not  to 
hold.  The  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Stafford's  delinquencies  is  veiled 
in  several  three-  and  four-inchers  of  the  finest,  but  vaguest,  peri- 
phrasis. But  as  the  Mentor  alludes  to  a  "  lonely  Italian  grave,"  to 
which,  during  their  travels,  his  hopeful  pupil,  or  companion,  or 
whatever  he  is  to  be  called,  had  consigned  some  apparently 
female  person  by  "  false  promises,  and  neglected  vows,  and  de- 
liberate desertion,"  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  man  of  honour 
would  have  washed  his  hands  of  Mr.  Stafford  about  the  date  of 
the  digging  of  that  grave.  However,  Charlie,  to  do  him  justice, 
has  the  finest  moral  sentiments  at  command  on  every  occasion, 
and  bestows  quite  three-hundred-a-year's  worth  of  them  on  the 
impenitent  Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  also  to  his  credit  that  though 
the  conduct  which  led  to  the  Italian  grave  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  him  in  the  light  of  a  vice  redhibitoire  as  far  as  concerns 
his  engagement  with  Mr.  Stafford,  he  promptly  takes  the  latter 
away  under  threat  of  revelations  as  to  his  wickedness  when  he 
finds  him  in  the  society  of  a  beautiful  girl  who  is  his  own  special 
adoration.  "  How  I  hated  seeiug  him  hovering  thus  closely  about 
the  beautiful  and  guileless  girl,  whose  hand  he  was  no  more 
worthy  to  touch  than  the  loathsome  reptile  is  fit  to  associate  with 
the  pure  and  harmless  dove,"  says  Charlie,  with  much  frankness, 
but  perhaps  with  a  little  severity,  considering  that,  at  this  period, 
he  has  been  eating  the  loathsome  reptile's  bread  for  some  four  or 
five  years.  Obviously,  however,  Charlie  was  a  person  upon 
whom  the  relation  of  keeper  to  a  loathsome  reptile  did  not 
weigh  heavily.  He  talks  loftily  of  the  loathsome  reptile's  "  con- 
tracted views,"  when  that  animal  wished  to  "  monopolize  the 
society  "  of  his  paid  companion,  and  is  altogether  a  very  superior 
person.  Like  all  superior  persons  with  a  belief  in  themselves 
he  prospers.  His  unknown  parent  or  somebody  else  leaves  him 
large  sums  of  money,  the  loathsome  reptile  is  converted  by  a 
fever  in  India,  he  is  released  from  his  guardianship  with  a  hand- 
some legacy  from  the  paternal  baronet,  and  lastly  his  chief  patron, 
the  father  of  the  pure  and  harmless  dove,  proves  himself  to  be  the 
most  amiable  and  accommodating  of  papas.  Indeed,  the  scene  in 
which  the  Gods  provide  goods  for  this  model  young  man  is  almost 
humorous  if  only  we  could  feel  sure  that  the  author  sees  thehumour. 
Charlie  has  settled  down  in  London  lodgings,  intending  with  his 
savings  during  his  years  of  reptile-keepiug  to  read  for  the  Bar, 
and  ho  is  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  designs  of  a  match-making 
aunt  of  the  pure  and  harmless  dove — whose  life,  by  the  way,  he 
Charlie  has  saved  when  she  was  a  small  girl.  The  father  appears 
and  flings  his  daughter  at  the  head  of  the  young  man  in  a  way 
only  too  uncommon  with  fathers  of  large  property : — 

"What  good?"  retorted  Mr.  Vaughan,  rising  excitedly  from  his  seat 
and  beginning  to  pace  the  floor.  "  My  dear  Charlie,"  here  he  stood  still  and 
looked  grimly  down  upon  me,  "if  you  will  excuse  mv  saying  it,  vou  are  a 
fool." 

"  It's  not  exactly  an  agreeable  fact  to  be  reminded  of,"  I  drily  responded, 
"  but  I  really  begin  to  think  1  must  be  one,  for  I  am  certainly  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  your  object  in  seeking  to  drag  me  into  an  affair  of  such 
extreme  delicacy." 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  quickly  interrupted  the  impatient  clergy- 
man, "  just  answer  me  this  one  question,  Do  you  not  love  my  daughter?  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  looking  at  him  proudly,  fur  on  this  point  I  felt  that 
I  rather  deserved  credit  than  otherwise  lor  the  way  in  which  I  had  acted 
towards  him,  "but  may  I  inquire  whether  I  have  ever  done  or  said  any- 
thing?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  discuss  your  sayings  and  doings,  my  dear  fellow,"  ener- 
getically exclaimed  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  1  only  want  a  simple  answer  to  my 
question." 

It  is  odd  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  had  known  Charlie 
all  his  life,  should  not  have  been  aware  that  a  simple  answer  was 
altogether  out  of  the  power  of  that  magnificent  gentleman  to  give. 
But  if  the  impatient  clergyman  had  strengthened  his  very  sensible 
assertion,  "  You  are  a  fool,"  by  one  of  the  customary  expletives  to 
that  phrase,  we  do  not  think  his  bishop  could  have  had  the  heart 
to  find  much  fault  with  him. 

By  the  aid  of  five-inch  sentences  and  of  an  infinite  ingenuity  in 
not  coming  to  the  point,  Mrs.  Woodward  has  made  out  her  three 
volumes.  But  we  have  not  often  read  three  volumes  with  less  in 
them.  Good  instances  of  the  author's  inability  to  write  plainly 
and  naturally  may  be  found  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Charlie'3 
life  in  ''the  Middlebury  College,"  by  which  curious  title  the  author 
seems  to  describe  the  grammar  school  of  a  cathedral  town  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  were  not  many  schools  save 
Eton  and  Winchester,  to  which  the  term  college  was  applied  at 
all,  and  certainly  nobody  thought  of  talking  of  "the"  Eton 
College  or  "  the  "  Winchester  College.  An  institution,  however, 
which  contained  such  very  curious  alumni  as  the  Middlebury 
College  boys,  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  curious  title.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  the  Middieburian  of  that  day  turned  his  period  and 
polished  his  phrase  : — 

He  talks  of  getting  a  scholarship  for  himself  in  precisely  the  same 
matter  of  fact  terms,  as  I  speak  about  sitting  down  to  dinner,  while  as  for 
exhibitions  and  things  of  that  kind  he  seems  to  think  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  simply  to  put  out  his  hand  and  graciously  take  them.  If,  therefore,  he 
holds  these  exalted  views  on  his  own  account,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
kind  of  views  he  may  entertain  with  regard  to  my  individual  self.  He 
may  insist  perhaps,  for  anything  I  can  teil  to  the  contrary,  on  seeing  me 
formally  installed  as  Lord  Chancellor,  or  some  equally  dignified  position, 
before  he  has  done  with  me. 

It  is  interesting  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  to  think  what 
would  have  been  the  actual  fate  of  a  youth  who  should  have 
made  this  speech  at  a  public  school  forty  years  ago.  It  can  be 
imagined,  but  perhaps  must  not  in  these  squeamish  days  be  de- 
scribed. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  say  that  it  would  grieve  us  if  we  never. 
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read  another  novel  of  Mrs.  Woodward's.  Her  oddities  are  but 
rarely  amusing,  and  the  non-amusing  intervals  are  many,  Long,  and 
frightfully  barren.  It  is  faintly  pleasant  to  Bad  that  there  is  a 
person  who  thinks  rapprochement  is  a  synonym  for  rapport, 
and  that  a  spiri/ncl  countenance  is  one  which  shows  a  palo  and 
interesting  melancholy.  A  hero  who  takes  the  pains  to  explain, 
when  mentioning  the  wicked  implement  called  a  latch-key,  that 
he  had  not  asked  for  it,  but  had  received  it,  an  unsought  gift, 
from  his  laudlady,  may  also  raise  a  smile.  "  Kose-eoloured  visions 
of  future  laurels  to  bo  won  "  is  a  not  uncheerful  confusion  of 
Laurus  nobilis  with  Nerium  oleander.  Among  some  very  curious 
epigraphs  with  which  Mrs.  Woodward  has  headed  her  chapters,  it 
is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  poem  beginning  "  Thou  faileth  not !  " 
which  is  perhaps  the  nicest  false  concord  imagined  by  a  bard 
since  Mrs.  Rosa  Fitzroy  Tymmyus  wrote  about  "  Thine  eyo  which 
gleamest."  But  these  "things  are  not  too  numerous,  and  the  rest  is 
mostly  null  and  void.  When  Charlie  informs  us  that  "  I  put  my 
arm  round  her  with  an  almost  reverential  tenderness  of  manner, 
and  kissed  her  sweet  tremulous  lips,"  the  information  is  most 
welcome,  not  indeed  because  of  its  intrinsic  interest,  nor  because  of 
the  language  in  which  it  is  given,  but  simply  because  it  heralds 
"  the  end,"  which  duly  appears  thirty  pages  or  so  later,  and  dis- 
misses the  weary  critic. 


KLEIN'S  STUDENTS'  MANUAL.* 

DR.  KLEIN  tells  us  that  the  present  work  "  is  the  product  of 
a  long  and  successful  experience  in  training  candidates  for 
the  Civil  Service,  the  Legal,  University,  and  other  Examinations." 
It  may  therefore,  he  continues,  "  reasonably  be  hoped  that  Students 
will  find  it  a  useful  handbook  in  their  studies."  Further,  that  the 
student  may  have  an  idea  of  what  he  will  have  to  encounter, 
"  copious  specimens  of  Papers  set  at  previous  examinations  have 
been  added."  Altogether  it  seems  that  we  may  accept  this  book 
as  good  evidence  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  knowledge  required 
from  candidates  for  "  the  Indian  and  Home  Civil  Service,  the 
University,  Law,  and  other  Examinations,"  for  which  the  work  on 
its  title-page  proclaims  itself  to  be  "  especially  adapted." 

Far  be  it  irom  us  to  pronounce  whether  the  student  will  or 
will  not  find  this  a  useful  handbook.  A  useful  handbook,  as  we 
conceive,  is  that  which  pulls  the  candidate  through  ;  and  Dr.  Klein, 
by  his  own  account,  must  know  how  this  is  to  be  done.  As  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  so  the  proof  of  the  scholar  is 
in  the  passing.  The  anxious  parents  of  "  seven  fair  sons  " — to 
speak  in  the  conventional  phrases  of  romance — when  they  send 
them  out  to  encounter  the  giants  and  dragons,  in  the  modern 
form  of  examiners,  that  bar  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune,  or  even 
to  the  modest  maintenance  of  a  Government  clerk,  ask  for  no 
better  evidence  than  this  of  the  goodness  of  the  education  for 
which  they  have  paid  the  bills.  If  Dr.  Klein's  pupils  pass,  doubt- 
less the  benedictions  of  many  a  toiling  father  and  harassed  mother  are 
showered  upon  his  head,  and  more  precious  will  his  handbook  be 
unto  them  than  all  the  works  of  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Freeman,  and 
Stubbs  put  together. 

Speaking,  however,  as  an  unpractical  critic,  we  should  say  that  in 
itself  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  book.  We  will  not  say  that  it 
is  altogether  and  wholly  bad  ;  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  it  be- 
comes every  day  harder  to  attain  unto  the  perfection  of  badness. 
Dr.  Klein  has — if  we  may  venture  slightly  to  alter  a  line  from  the 
Northern  Fanner — "  read  whot  a  owt  to  'a  read  "- — to  wit,  Hallam, 
Macaulay,  Freeman,  and  Stubbs;  at  least  he  quotes  from  them. 
But  the  book  from  first  to  last  shows  signs  of  careless  and 
hasty  workmanship  ;  it  is  badly  worded,  badly  compiled,  inacccu- 
rately  printed ;  the  English  is  often  so  strange  that  in  spite  of 
the  author's  assertions  of  nationality  by  speaking  of  "  our  own 
Royal  family,"  "  our  own  poet  Tennyson,"  "  our  constitution,"  we 
suspect  that  the  language  is  to  him  a  foreign  one  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  he  betrays  that  he  has  but  imperfectly  understood  the 
events  he  narrates.  The  chief  praise  we  can  give  is  that  as  far 
as  we  have  tested  them,  his  dales  are  right.  But  he  seems  not  to 
have  extended  his  care  to  proper  names,  though  as  to  these  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  spelling  may,  we  admit,  be  due  to 
theories  of  his  own.  He  may  have  his  reasons  for  writing 
Cirdic  and  Pinda,  instead  of  Cerdic  and  Penda,  and  for 
presenting  yElfred's  daughter,  familiar  to  us  either  as  yEthel- 
llxd  •  or  Ethelileda,  under  the  form  of  Alfreada,  though 
surely  in  a  handbook  it  would  be  better  'to  follow  the 
usages  of  our  best  modern  historians.  At  any  rate  he  should  have 
been  more  consistent  than  to  write  Athehtone  all  through  p.  iS, 
and  Athelstan  at  p.  33.  "  Edmond  "  and  "  Edmondsbury  "  for 
Edmund  and  Eduiundsbury,  and  Sii/htbert  for  Sigeberht, 
are  irritating  eccentricities.  The  youngest  son  of  Edward 
Iir.,  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  appears  as  "Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester";  and  Napoleon's  second  wife  is  called 
"  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa."  Then  we  have  "the  Gallic 
law,"  where  evidently  the  Salic  Law  is  meant;  "Theodore, 
a  monk  Irom  Sarsus,"  for  Tarsus,  "Beda,  of  Yarrow:'  instead  of 
Jarrow.    Still  more  unpardonable  is  the  following  slip  in  the  ac- 
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count  of  John's  reign:—"  In  his  [John's]  absence,  tho  Nobles  had 
boon  considering  tho  question  of  redrcs-t  of  grievances.  Lanirano 
had  shown  them  a  copy  of  tho  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  and  upon  thia 
they  based  their  claims."  Langton  of  course  is  meant;  and  tho 
student  who  thinks  for  himself  may  possibly  seo  this;  but  if  he  is 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  "thinking  for  himself  at  all,"  ho  may  as 
well  get  up  somo  good  authority  at  once.  Tho  student  who  does 
not  think  will  accept  tho  statement  with  perfect  calm — one  "  old 
bloko"  of  an  archbishop,  to  express  ourselves  after  the  manner  of 
ingenuous  youth,  is  a3  good  as  another  ;  but  then  how  will  it  faro 
with  him  if  his  examiner  should  happen  to  know  bettor  P  There 
is  another  pitfall  at  pago  4,  where  we  read — 

In  the  year  43  a.d.  Claudius,  a  llomau  General,  made  a  more  serious  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  island. 

Imperator  no  doubt  is  a  military  title  which  may  be  rendered 
as  general,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  "  Claudius,  a  Roman 
General,"  may  be  a  super-accurate  way  of  describing  Claudius  tho 
Roman  Emperor.  But  ono  is  tempted  to  suspect  Claudius  to  bo 
a  misprint  for  Plautim,  whom  tho  Emperor  sent  to  prepare  his  way 
in  Britain  by  a  preliminary  campaign. 

From  "  The  Roman  Period  "  we  pass  on  to  the  "  Saxon  Period." 
Though  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  future  Civil  servants  are  being 
taught  to  talk  about  "  Saxon"  periods,  otherwise  the  account  of 
"  the  institutions  of  the  Saxon  tribes  "  is  not  so  bad.  But  Dr. 
Klein's  views  about  tho  Bretwalda  are  hard  to  make  out : — 

There  was  a  sort  of  loose  relationship  among  the  Hretwaldas  of  tho 
different  Kingdoms,  but  it  was  little  more  than  that  they  acknowledged 
one  ruler  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  others,  and  furnished  him  with 
troops. 

The  reader  may  be  pardoned  if  he  infers  from  this  that  all  the 
Heptarchical  kings  were  Bretwaldas  together.  If  learners  are  to 
be  bothered  with  the  Bretwalda,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  them 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix,  there  was  but  one  at  a  time. 
The  definition  given  in  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
"  Chief  of  the  state  in  Saxon  times,"  is  inadequate  and  vague. 
The  account  of  yEthelstan's  exploits  is  also  not  as  intelligible  as 
one  would  wish  : — 

Early  in  his  reign  he  quarrelled  with  the  Danish  King  of  Northumbria, 
whose  throne  was  imperilled  by  internal  disturbances,  A.D.  937,  and 
Athelstone  defeated  them  [si'e]  at  the  great  battle  of  Brunanburg. 

Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  we  come  to  the  fray 
between  the  burghers  of  Dover  and  "  Eustace,  Count  of  Bologna," 
in  which  Italianized  form  the  pupil  will  hardly  recognize  the  fami- 
liar Boulogne  across  the  Channel.  Although  Godwine,  in  refusing 
to  punish  the  townsmen,  "  was  in  the  right,  his  unpopularity  was 
so  great  that  he  had  to  fly  to  the  north,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  some  forces  which  soon  deserted  him."  In  reality,  the  forces 
raised  by  Godwine  were  drawn,  as  might  be  expected,  from  his 
own  and  his  sons'  earldoms — Wessex,  East  Anglia,  and  part  of 
Mercia  ;  and  their  gathering-place  was  no  further  north  than  Bever- 
stone,  or,  as  the  Worcester  Chronicler  says,  Langtree,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  third  chapter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth,  which 
treat  of  "  Saxon  Institutions  "  and  of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
are,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  superior  to  what  has  preceded  them  ; 
but  we  should  like  to  have  a  reference  to  the  following  quota- 
tion :  — 

Freeman  says,  "  the  Witan  was  originally  of  freemen  in  their  entirety, 
but  gradually  ceased  to  be  so,  on  account  of  their  very  impossibility  of 
attendance." 

Till  the  original  passage  is  pointed  out  to  us  we  shall  refuse  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Freeman  ever  turned  out  a  sentence  so  queerly  ex- 
pressed, or  that  he  made  Witan  (=  Sapientes)  a  singular,  though 
Dr.  Klein  not  infrequently  does  so.  King  Stephen's  elder  brother 
appears  under  the  strange  style  of  "  Theobald,  Earl  of  Mortmain." 
Mortain,  we  presume,  is  meant;  but  it  was  Stephen  himself 
who,  by  the  bounty  of  his  uncle  King  Henry  I.,  was  Count  of 
Mortain.  Next  comes  Henry  II.,  who  "  married  Eleanor  of  Ac- 
quitaine,  and  thus  added  the  Isle  of  France  to  his  dominions." 
Now  Henry  did  acquire  a  good  deal  of  territory  by  his  marriage — ■ 
"he  took  her  to  wife,  and  all  Poitou  with  her,"  as  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicler  expressively  says ;  but  how  he,  or  she  either, 
came  by  the  district  known  as  the  Isle  of  France,  a  part  of  the 
immediate  domain  of  the  King  of  the  French,  is  beyond  us.  We 
are  the  more  puzzled  by  reading,  three  lines  lower  down: — "  For 
his  French  dominions  he  [Henry  II.]  was  vassal  of  the  King  of 
Paris,  but  there  was  a  great  inequality  of  strength,  as  the  only  one 
left  was  the  Isle  of  France."  This  we  give  up  in  despair.  But 
something  more  astounding  follows  : — 

A  great  mistake  was  made  by  the  King,  in  having  his  son  Henry  crowned 
as  King  of  England  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  it  was  putting  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  untrustworthy  man.  The  reason  of  Henry's  conduct  in 
this  matter  was  his  continued  absence  in  his  French  dominions.  The.  King 
of  France  was  highly  indignant  that  his  daughter,  who  had  married  the 
Pripce  of  Wales,  was  not  crowned  at  the  same  time.  This  Prince  was 
spoken  of  by  the  historians  of  that  period  as  Henry  III. ;  but  of  course  w-as 
not  so  recognised  by  us. 

As  Henry,  "  the  Younger  King,"  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Louis  of  France,  the  only  interpretation  we  can  put  upon  this  pas- 
sage is  that  at  the  time  Dr.  Klein  wrote  it  he  supposed  "  Prince 
of  Wales  "  to  be  the  proper  style  of  an  English  King's  eldest  son 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  carelessness  with  which  the  book  has 
been  compiled  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  pages  further  on  Dr. 
Klein  rightly  mentions  Edward  of  Caernarvon  as  "  the  first  styled 
Prince  of  Wales."  The  previous  bearer  of  that  title,  Hywelyn,  is 
in  the  same  page  elevated  to  the  rank  of  "  King  of  Wales."  In 
John's  reign  the  writer  gets  into  confusion  about  the  claim  of  Louis 
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of  France  to  the  English  crown.  It  rested,  lie  says,  "  only  on  the 
assumption  that  John  had  forfeited  the  crown  as  a  murderer  of  his 
nephew,  and  that  the  Prince  had  married  into  the  Royal  Family  of 
Brittany."'  If  "  the  Priuce  "  means  Louis — and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  whom  else  it  can  mean — it  -was  into  the  royal  family  of  Castile 
that  he  had  married.  His  wife  was  the  famous  Blanche  of  Castile, 
daughter  of  Alfonso  III.  and  niece  of  John  of  England.  His  claim 
in  right  of  his  wife  involved  the  rejection  of  the  apparently  prior 
claim  of  the  House — not  a  "  Royal :'  one — of  Brittany.  Next  we 
are  puzzled  by  reading  that  "  In  1305.  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the 
sole  claimant  of  that  reign,  murdered  his  rival,  Comyn."  Why 
sole  claimant?  Referring  to  Lingard,  we  find  that  there  were 
thirteen  claimants  of  the  Scottish  liingdom,  or  at  least  of  a  share 
of  it,  and  Dr.  Klein  has  himself  named  the  three — Balliol,  Bruce, 
and  Hastings — whose  claims  were  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. At  p.  77  in  this  same  section  we  meet  with  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  "  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
that  the  clergy  taxed  themselves  separately  in  their  own 
Houses  of  Convocation,"  the  fact  being  that  it  was  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign  that  they  abandoned  their  ancient  privilege  of 
separate  taxation.  However,  as  at  p.  1S8  Dr.  Klein  gives  an 
account  of  Convocation  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  his  pre- 
vious statement,  the  reader  can  take  his  choice.  It  is  a  minor 
matter  that  in  the  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Treasons,  "  cuinpiriiiy  the  death  of  the  King  "  ought  to  be  com- 
2inssing,  a  word  of  far  wider  import.  Dr.  Klein  describes  the 
statute  as  "  limiting  the  cases  of  high  treason  ....  to  three 
definite  heads."  The  three  he  specifies  are  those  of  historical  im- 
portance ;  but  seven  kinds  of  treason  are  defined  by  the  Statute. 

In  the  York  and  Lancaster  period  the  book  takes  a  turn  for  the 
better ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  author  begins  to 
flounder.  It  is  a  trifie  that  he  calk  Charles  V.  by  the  inaccurate 
modern  title  of  "  Emperor  of  Germany,"  though  we  should  have 
expected  better  things  of  any  writer  with  a  German  name.  De- 
scribing the  fall  of  Wolsey,  be  says  that  "  in  the  House  of 
Commons  sentence  of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment  was 
passed  upon  him,  for  violating  the  Statute  of  Praemunire."  It  was 
■  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  not  the  House  of  Commons,  that  gave 
the  judgment  of  forfeiture.  Further  on  we  read  that  "  Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell  (1540)  and  Sir  Thomas  More  (1535)  were  both  sum- 
marily condemned  and  executed."  This  coupling  of  More  and 
Cromwell  is  quite  in  King  Henry's  own  style  of  sending  a  Papist 
and  a  Protestant  to  execution  on  the  same  hurdle  ;  but  in  fact 
More  was  not  "  summarily  condemned,"  as  was  Cromwell,  who 
fell  by  an  Act  of  Attainder,  without  being  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. More  was  indicted  and  tried  before  a  jury.  Passing  on 
to  Mary's  reign,  we  read  that,  after  YVyatt's  rebellion, 

the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  every  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Queen  to  implicate  her  with 
the  rebellion,  but  the  judges  acquitted  her  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
nation. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth,  never  having  been  brought  to  trial,  could 
not,  strictly  speaking,  be  acquitted.  A  sentence  in  Mr.  Froude's 
history,  "  The  judges  declared  that  against  Elizabeth  there  was  now 
no  evidence,"  may  perhaps  have  suggested  the  idea  of  an  acquittal. 
The  account  of  the  proceedings  against  Strafford,  though  not  abso- 
lutely inaccurate,  altogether  ignores  the  fact  that,  after  fifteen  days 
of  trial,  the  impeachment  was  abandoned  for  a  Bill  of  Attainder. 
Legal  and  parliamentary  technicalities  are  evidently  matters  in 
which  the  writer  is  not  at  home  : — "  The  trial  of  Queen  Caroline," 
he  says,  "occurred  iu  1820,  but  is  of  no  interest  to  the  student  of 
constitutional  history,  beyond  the  refusal  to  allow  her  name  to 
appear  in  the  Liturgy."  The  student  of  constitutional  history  ought 
to  know  that  the  proceedings  popularly  and  inaccurately  called 
"  the  Queen's  trial,"  consisted  iu  the  consideration  by  the  Lords  of 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties — which  the  Government  eventually 
dropped — and  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  support  or  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded.  On  the  whole, 
the  most  brilliant  passage  in  the  book  is  the  really  terse  and 
vigorous  account  of  the  character  and  career  of  Robert  Carr,  Earl 
of  Somerset : — "  Being,  however,  an  unprincipled  man,  he  poisoned 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower." 

If  the  "  Examination  Papers,"  printed  at  the  end,  are  accurately 
reproduced,  there  was  once,  presumably  within  recent  times,  an 
examiner  who  asked,  "  What  do  you  know  of  the  Saxon  Prince 
Arthur?"  Charity  would  hope  that  he  wrote  Alfred.  Another 
somewhat  incoherently  demands,  "  What  were  the  circumstances 
and  in  whose  reign  was  John  Hampden  tried  ?  "  And  the  candi- 
date who  was  asked,  "  What  institutions  have  been  attributed  to 
Alfred  ?  "  might  fairly  object  that  he  had  come  prepared  to  be 
examined  as  to  facts,  and  not  as  to  fiction.  Judging  by  these 
specimens,  it  is  possible  that  this  manual  may  be  good  enough  for 
its  purpose. 


FRANCIS  DEAK.* 

IF  this  book  were  presented  as  a  complete  biography  of  Peak, 
it  could  hardly  be  considered  adequate,  for  it  tells  us  little  of 
his  ordinary  life  and  nothing  at  all  of  his  opinions  on  other  than 
political  subjects.  As  a  political  biography,  however,  it  is  almost 
perfect.  The  writer  makes  no  display  of  learning ;  but  he  has 
btudiedall  the  best  sources  of  information,  at  least  in  French  and 

*  Francis  Drub,  Iliinrjariiui  Statesman.  A  Memoir.  With  a  Preface  by 
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German,  and  he  has  wrought  his  materials  into  a  clear,  interesting, 
and  instructive  narrative.  The  period  in  which  Deak  lived  offers 
so  many  opportunities  for  fine  writing  that  in  these  days  we  can- 
not but  be  grateful  to  a  biographer  who  has  not  apparently  written 
a  single  line  for  the  sake  of  mere  effect.  In  some  respects  the 
book  is  almost  as  much  a  history  as  a  biography,  and  the  author 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  defining  the  manner  in  which  Deak's 
influence  modified  the  general  tendencies  of  his  time  and  was 
modified  by  them  in  turn.  He  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  his  readers  know  all  about  the  events  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Dual  system  ;  on  the  other  band,  he 
has  avoided  the  still  greater  error  of  confusing  them  with  masses 
of  worthless  detail. 

The  tone  of  the  writer  is  from  beginning  to  end  that  of  a  warm 
admirer  of  Deak;  but  no  one  who  has  given  attention  to  the 
development  of  modern  Hungary  is  likely  to  accuse  him  of  ex- 
aggerating the  good  qualities  of  his  hero.  Deak  was  not  a  master 
of  the  brilliant  rhetoric  which  for  a  brief  period  gave  Kossuth  so 
strong  a  hold  over  his  countrymen  ;  but  brilliant  rhetoric  is,  after 
all,  a  very  ineffective  instrument  for  the  solution  of  complicated 
political  problems.  He  bad  what  was  far  more  important — 
a  keen  appreciation  of  practical  difficulties,  and  extraordinary  tact 
and  resource  in  overcoming  them.  No  statesman  of  his  time 
held  more  firmly  by  principles  which  he  regarded  as  essential  -r 
but  there  was  not  a  touch  of  pedantry  in  his  mode  of  applying 
his  favourite  doctrines,  and  he  never  defended  them  in  the  dog- 
matic and  intolerant  spirit  of  modern  Radicalism.  Even  for  his 
bitterest  opponents  he  had  often  a  kindly  word  ;  he  was  willing  to 
believe  that  like  himself  they  aimed  at  promoting  human  happi- 
ness, and  that  they  only  differed  from  him  as  to  the  means  by 
wrhich  the  end  was  to  be  achieved.  As  a  debater  he  was  distin- 
guished mainly  by  the  sort  of  good  sense  which  marks  the  best 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  probably  incapable  of  in- 
dulging in  loftier  flights  than  could  be  easily  followed  by  men  of 
average  intelligence  ;  but  in  any  case  the  arguments  he  preferred 
were  those  that  could  be  appreciated  by  plain  people,  and  that 
bore  directly  on  the  subject  he  might  happen  to  be  discussing. 
His  absolute  sincerity  gave  warmth  and  glow  to  his  style,  and  it 
was  enlivened  by  a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  by  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  enforcing  abstract  truths  by  familiar  illustration.  A 
man  of  this  stamp  could  not  fail  to  become  popular,  and  it  is  to 
his  honour  that  he  invariably  exercised  his  influence  for  objects  of 
enduring  value,  without  favour  to  any  particular  party  and  with- 
out the  faintest  reference  to  his  personal  advantage. 

Born  in  1803,  Deak  began  his  public  career  in  1833,  when  he 
was  elected  by  his  native  county  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet.  At  that  time  the  Austrian  Empire  was  as  much  under  the 
control  of  Prince  Mettemich  as  Germany  is  now  under  the  control 
of  Prince  Bismarck:  and  the  old  Chancellor,  who  could  not  forget 
the  experiences  of  his  youth  and  middle  age,  lived  in  continual 
dread  of  revolution,  and  fancied  that  it  might  be  prevented  by  a 
system  of  crushing  despotism.  Almost  every  kind  of  abuse 
flourished  in  Hungary,  and  the  task  of  the  Liberal  party  was 
to  create  a  popular  demand  for  reform  as  well  as  to  attack 
the  Vienna  Government.  Although  only  thirty  years  of  age, 
Deak  at  once  took  rank  as  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  and  when 
the  Diet  closed  in  1836  he  was  generally  recognized  as  the  most 
influential  Hungarian  politician  of  the  day.  In  the  Diet  of 
1839-40  he  managed  to  effect  a  sort  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition ;  but  the  Government  had  no 
real  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  men  of  Liberal  opinions,  and 
soon  found  means  of  recovering  its  independence.  Deak  and  his 
friends  were  bold  enough  to  think  that  nobles  ought  not  to  be 
excluded  from  taxation.  This  alarming  suggestion  was  re- 
sented by  the  large  class  of  peasant  nobles,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, by  working  on  their  fears  and  prejudices,  easily  succeeded 
in  stirring  up  among  them  intense  hostility  to  the  reformers. 
Although  elected  to  the  Diet  of  1843,  Deak  did  not  take  his  seat, 
and  he  was  accused  by  a  good  many  people  of  shrinking  from  the 
struggle  in  favour  of  general  taxation.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  real  intention,  as  he  himself  explained, 
was  to  discourage  bribery  and  intimidation  in  popular  elections. 
In  direct  opposition  to  his  wishes,  illegal  means  had  been  used  to 
secure  his  return ;  and  be  had  resolved  that  he  would  never  repre- 
sent a  constituency  unless  appointed  by  its  free  choice.  "  He 
should  always  see  blood-stains  upon  the  mandate,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  ;  "  and  he  should  never  venture  iu  the  Diet  to  give  free  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  with  respect  to  imposing  some  restraint 
upon  electioneering  abuses,  because  he  should  read  in  every  face 
the  reproach  that  he  himself  owed  his  return  to  the  various  arts 
of  '  Korteskedes '  " — "  Korteskedes  "  standing  for  "  the  electioneer- 
ing violence  and  corruption"  which  had  been  described  as  "a 
cancer  at  the  very  root  of  public  life  in  Hungary."  Ill  health  pre- 
vented him  from  at  once  entering  the  Diet  of  1 847 ;  but  when,  in 
1848,  the  revolutionary  movement  throughout  Europe  threatened 
to  make  its  influence  felt  in  Hungary,  he  could  not  resist  the 
appeal  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  his  country.  He 
was  immediately  invited  to  become  a  colleague  of  Kossuth  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Batthyany,  and  he  accepted  the  office  of  Minister 
of  Justice,  for  which  he  was  best  fitted  by  bis  training  and 
sympathies.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  could 
ever  be  persuaded  to  assume  an  official  position ;  but  during 
his  short  term  of  power  he  made  his  mark  as  an  adminis- 
trator of  a  high  class.  It  was  a  time  when  wild  schemes  were 
"  in  the  air  "  ;  and  the  peasantry,  in  particular,  hoped  that  they 
were  about  to  see  the  end  of  "all  their  troubles.    Deak  never 
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gave  more  emphatic  proof  of  the  sterling  character  of  hia  states- 
manship than  in  the  resistance  which  he  offered  to  every  proposal 
for  undue  extension  of  tho  functions  of  tho  Government,  lie 
frequently  insisted  that  Parliament  would  not  act  in  tho  interest* 
of  the  poor  "  by  ceasing  to  respect  the  rights  of  property,"  and 
that  "  tho  peasantry  could  becomo  free  and  prosperous  only 
through  their  own  'industry  and  energy,  and  not  by  receiving 
gifts.''  Ilo  had  even  the  courage  to  set  forth  in  one  of  his 
speeches  the  advantages  of  "  tho  landlord  and  tenant  system,"  and 
to  warn  the  country— in  terms  which  might  bo  profitably  studied 
by  English  Radicals  of  tho  present  day— that  industrial  develop- 
ment would  be  impossible  "  if  the  proprietor  were  in  constant 
alarm  lest  the  Legislature  should  deprive  him  of  tho  land  he  has 
let  on  lease."  "  For  tho  improvement  of  trade,"  ho  added,  "we  are 
in  need  of  much  foreign  money.  Who  will  give  credit  on  un- 
certain tenure  ?  " 

In  the  revolutionary  period  of  1S48-49  tho  House  of  Haps- 
burg  had  a  magnificent  opportunity  of  permanently  conciliating 
Hungary.  Tho  people  were  determined  to  secure  their  obvious 
rights ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  Deak  and  other  less  promi- 
nent politicians  who  accepted  his  guidance,  they  had  learned  to 
moderate  their  claims  and  were  prepared  to  advocate  them  in  a 
peaceful  temper.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  his  successor,  the 
present  Emperor,  were,  however,  directed  by  arbitrary  and  short- 
sighted counsellors,  and  sought  rather  to  force  a  quarrel  on 
Hungary  than  to  deserve  her  good  will.  Deak  took  no  part  in  the 
war  of  independence,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  motives 
•were  altogether  misrepresented  by  the  vehement  party  of  action. 
The  whole  tone  of  his  mind  would  have  unfitted  him  for  the 
position  of  a  revolutionary  chief,  even  if  he  had  approved  of 
Kossuth's  aim ;  but  he  had  hardly  more  sympathy  with  those  who 
attempted  to  sever  Hungary  from  Austria  than  with  the  adherents 
of  centralization.  Events  have  proved,  and  are  proving  every  day, 
that  he  was  right.  If  the  Austrian  Empire  were  broken  up, 
Hungary  could  not  hope,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  to 
play  an  important  part  in  Europe.  She  can  influence  the  course 
of  Western  progress  only  by  forming  an  element  in  a  great  State 
over  whose  policy  she  has  some  control.  The  chances  are,  indeed, 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  maintain  her  position  as  an  in- 
dependent Power;  for,  were  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  destroyed,  the 
Slavonic  populations — except,  perhaps,  the  Czechs,  whom  Ger- 
many would  desire  to  absorb — would  inevitably  become  subject 
to  the  Czar,  and  Russia  would  regard  her  work  as  incomplete  if 
she  did  not  annex  Hungary  also.  This  was  clearly  seen  by  Deak, 
who  therefore  never  ceased  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  their  connexion  with  Austria.  Mere 
respect  for  ancient  treaties  might  not  have  hindered  him  from 
associating  himself  with  the  movement  for  independence ;  but  he 
■was  a  statesman  of  too  solid  a  type  to  allow  his  policy  to  be  deter- 
mined by  fine  sentiments  rather  than  by  an  accurate  appreciation 
of  permanent  national  interests. 

While,  however,  he  would  not  support  an  attempt  to  make 
Hungary  independent,  he  was  equally  resolved  to  do  what  he  could 
to  secure  for  her  the  right  to  manage  in  her  own  way  what  were 
strictly  her  own  affairs.     That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  grant  her  this  right  was  his  conviction  from  youth  to 
old  age,  and  he  expressed  his  belief  with  as  much  firmness  after  the 
revolution  was  suppressed  as  he  had  manifested  before  revolution 
•was  thought  of.    The  author  of  the  present  volume  maintains  again 
and  again  that  Deak's  strength  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  invariably 
appealed  to  law,  and  it  was  no  doubt  an  immense  advantage  that 
the  claims  of  Hungary  had  been  guaranteed  by  solemn  engage- 
ments.   At  the  same  time,  had  these  claims  been  in  themselves 
unreasonable  or  inexpedient,  the  mere  circumstance  that  the}'  were 
in  accordance  with  law  would  not  have  sufficed  to  decide  the  dis- 
pute. His  position  was  impregnable,  not  because  he  cited  definite 
■documents,  but  because  he  was  able  to  prove  that  the  Hungarians 
•could  not  be  well  governed  except  by  rulers  whom  they  them- 
selves selected,  and  that  their  possession  of  a  certain  measure  of 
independence,  instead  of  weakening  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  would 
greatly  increase  its  power.    The  process  by  which  the  Emperor, 
after  years  of  evasion  and  delay,  was  at  last  compelled  to  settle 
the  difficulty  in  the  manner  which  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Deak,  is  in  its  way  as  interesting  as  anything  in  recent 
history ;  and  the  story  is  told,  not  only  accurately,  but  with  vigour 
and  animation,  in  this  book.    It  was  to  the  disasters  of  the  Italian 
war  that  the  Hungarians  owed  the  first  approach  of  the  Imperial 
Government  towards  a  compromise.    Even  these  disasters,  how- 
ever, did  not  persuade  the  Emperor  that  important  concessions  on 
hia  part  were  absolutely  essential.    He  was  convinced  only  after 
the  defeat  of  Koniggriitz,  and  such  were  tho  prejudices  which 
prevailed  at  his  Court  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  would  then  have  been  arrived  at,  had  not  his 
good  intentions  been  supported  by  the  mingled  caution  and  firm- 
ness of  Count  Beust.    That  Hungary  was  willing  to  abate  some 
part  of  her  demands  and  to  content  herself  with  the  Dual  system 
was  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  Deak.    He  possessed  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  when 
he  assured  them  that  under  the  proposed  system  they  would  obtain 
every  right  for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  contend,  they  frankly 
accepted  his  view.    It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  claim  on  his 
behalf  that  he  was  the  main  author  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  the  Austro-IIungarian  monarchy.    Other  causes  besides  his 
activity  must  be  taken  into  account;  but  without  him  these  cans  s 
would  have  been  inadequate  to  produce  the  result.    The  fact  was 
universally  recognized  alter  his  death,  when  on  the  one  hand  the 


Empress  placed  a  wreath  on  his  coffin,  and  on  tho  other  tho  peoplo 
insisted  on  his  being  buried  in  earth  brought  from  every  county  in 
Hungary. 

Tho  working  of  the  Dual  system  has  been  attended  by  serious 
difficulties)  but  its  effects  have  not,  on  tho  whole,  fallen  short  of 
De&k's  anticipations.  It  has  given  all  sections  of  the  Empire  an 
opportunity  of  remedying  in  sonio  degree  tho  evils  caused  by  a 
long  course  of  misgoverniuent,  and  its  tendency  has  been  to  dis- 
courage a  hasty  treatment  of  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Tho 
writer  of  this  work  is  of  opinion  that,  while  tho  system  is  suitable 
to  tho  Hungarians,  it  does  less  than  justice  to  tho  other  "nation- 
alities "  of  tho  monarchy,  and  that  Bohemia  especially  has  serious 
"•rounds  of  complaint.  It  happens  that  at  tho  present  moment  a 
powerful  party  even  in  "  Court  circles  "  at  Vienna  is  saying  much 
the  same  thing  ;  but  the  most  prudent  Austrian  statesmen  do  not 
favour  proposals  for  further  decentralization.  Of  all  the  Cisleitban 
provinces,  Bohemia  has  the  best  claim  to  regulate  its  own  business. 
Even  Bohemia,  however,  does  not  make  out  a  very  good  case ;  for 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Germans,  and 
if  the  country  were  made  as  independent  as  Hungary,  the  rights 
of  the  Germans  would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  their  hostile 
Czech  neighbours. 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GREAT  ESTATE.* 

IT  would  he  impossible  for  Mr.  Jefferies  to  write  anything  about 
the  country  that  is  not  more  or  less  enjoyable  and  instructive ; 
but  even  Mr.  Jefi'eries's  vein  of  knowledge  may  be  exhausted  with 
indefatigable  use,  aid  we  are  scarcely  surprised  that  it  shows  sign3 
of  giving  out.  We  remember  with  gratitude  all  we  have  learned 
from  him  in  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,  Wild  Life  in^  a 
Southern  County,  and  subsequent  volumes  of  almost  identical 
character.  But  when  we  accompany  him  in  his  rounds  on 
"  the  great  estate "  we  feel  that  the  lounging  strolls  become 
occasionally  wearisome.  We  seem  to  recognize  the  descriptions  of 
scenery,  though  they  may  be  executed,  as  before,  with  the  truth 
and  the  delicacy  in  which  he  stands  unrivalled.  He  has  already 
taught  us  to  explore  the  roots  of  the  hedgerows,  and  has  almost 
exhausted  the  wild  flowers  that  succeed  each  other  in  their  sea- 
sons. As  for  the  wild  animals,  the  game,  and  the  "  vermin,"  the 
ferce  natures  of  England  are  but  limited  after  all,  and  Mr.  Jefferies 
'has  often  ere  now  invited  us  to  observe  their  habits._  Nor  can 
we  honestly  say  that  his  latest  book  shows  evidences  of 
that  improvement  in  literary  workmanship  which  we  have  had 
pleasure  in  remarking  upon  since  he  wrote  his  first  volume.  He 
is  even  more  desultory  in  his  remarks  than  in  his  Gamekeeper  at 
Home,  darting  from  subject  to  subject  by  no  perceptible  thread  of 
association,  like  the  dragon-fly  that  shoots  over  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  or  the  playful  kittens  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  petted 
by  Miss  Cicely  Luckett  in  her  parlour,  i  Yet,  when  all  has 
been  said,  we  are  happy  to  admit  that  we  know  no  other 
writer  on  rural  matters  who  could  give  us  so  small  a  volume 
with  so  many  charms ;  while  it  will  have  all  the  freshness  of  new 
revelations  to  those  who,  by  some  happy  accident,  may  never  have 
met  with  its  predecessors. 

The  great  estate  is  Okebourne  Chase,  and  the  situation,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  Mr.  Jefferies's  books,  is  somewhere  in  the 
scenery  of  the  Southern  Downs.  How  far  fancy  may  be  concerned 
in  refreshing  the  genuine  reminiscences  which  evidently  form  the 
basework  of  the  chapters  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  though 
the  component  parts  of  the  varied  landscapes  may  have  been  com- 
bined, they  have  clearly  been  painted  very  closely  after  nature. 
Okebourne"  Chase,  as  we  are  left  to  suppose,  had  been  seldom 
occupied  of  late  by  its  owner  and  his  family.  The  man  who  had 
for  long  been  the  actual  Squire,  to  [all  intents  and  purposes,  was 
old  Hilary  Luckett,  tenant  of  an  extensive  farm  that  was  partly 
freehold,  and  who  was  privileged  in  virtue  of  a  long  prescription  to 
exercise  sporting  rights  over  the  extensive  manor.  Hilary  is  him- 
self a  characteristic  type  ;  he  is  the  wealthy  yeoman  farmer  of  the 
old  English  school,  who  grumbles  habitually  at  prices  and  modem 
improvements  and  changes,  and  occasionally  even  at  the  easy  land- 
lord he  sit3  under ;  but  who  would  stand  by  his  landlord  all  the 
same,  as  he  well  might  do,  considering  their  pleasant  relations. 
Cicely,  old  Hilary's  only  child,  is  rather  dragged  in  by  the  head 
and  shoulders,  that  she  may  act  as  a  guide  to  Mr.  Jefferies's  readers 
in  the  fields,  and  introduce  them  besides  into  the  secrets  of  her 
dairy.  The  Okebourne  estate  embraces  every  variety  of  romantic 
Southern  scenery  ;  exhibits  chiefly  the  old-fashioned  style  of  farm- 
ing, and  shows  in  its  park,  its  covers,  and  its  rambling  hedgerows 
almost  every  species  of  timber.  In  the  extensive  Chase  you  follow 
the  neglected  paths,  where,  though  they  have  been  kept  open  to  the 
public  from  time  immemorial,  the  parishioners  seem  but  seldom  to 
exercise  their  right  of  way.  Most  picturesque  is  the  description  of 
Hilary's  own  farm-steading ;  and  of  a  lake  that  lies  in  a  hollow,  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  overgrown  woods.  We  have  an  admirable  pic- 
ture of  the  pond,  as  the  writer  is  supposed  to  have  visited  it  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  heavy  rain-clouds  were  louring  overhead,  and 
the  stifling  weight  of  the  atmosphere  portended  the  coming  storm. 
The  pond  was  approached  by  a  "  much-neglected  path  through 
the  fir-plantations."  Each  step  took  the  pedestrian  into  deeper 
silence — "  the  sudden  call  of  a  jay  was  startling  in  its  harsh  con- 
trast.   Presently  the  path  widened  where  the  thickly  planted  firs 
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were  succeeded  by  sycamores,  horse-chestnuts,  alders,  and  aspens — 
trees  which  stand  further  apart,  and  beneath  which  some  under- 
growth grew.  Here  there  ware  thickets  of  hawthorn  and 
bramble  and  alder  bushes  which  can  find  no  place  among  firs." 
The  pond  itself  filled  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  At  one  time  it 
had  been  only  one  of  a  series,  which  were  used  to  supply  the 
table  of  the  Manor  House  with  fish.  But  long  ago,  with  the 
opening  of  communications  to  the  sea,  the  breeding  and  netting  of 
fish  had  been  abandoned.  Now  the  spot  was  naturally  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  inland  waterfowl  that  love  peace  and  solitude.  In 
the  heat  of  that  close  July  day  the  moorhens,  at  the  approach 
of  the  intruder,  withdrew  to  the  thick  cover  of  the  hedges.  Where 
there  was  a  clear  space  among  the  rushes  and  the  covering  of 
weeds,  a  jack  might  be  seen  basking  on  the  surface.  Otherwise, 
there  were  few  sights  or  sounds  to  indicate  the  presence  of  animal 
life.  Not  many  birds,  we  are  told,  except  such  as  are  formed  for 
swimming,  come  to  a  still  pond.  If  you  cared  to  listen  to  the 
notes  of  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird,  you  had  to  seek  them  in  the 
thickets  along  the  course  of  the  sparkling  stream,  that  trickled 
downwards  to  the  pond,  threading  its  way  through  the  tangled 
undergrowth.  "While  the  visitor  was  musing,  the  thunderstorm 
burst  upon  him,  and  he  sought  refuge  from  the  rain  in  a  deserted 
ice  cellar.  Then,  as  his  manner  is,  he  takes  to  expatiating  on  the 
influences  of  such  a  storm  on  certain  members  of  the  animal 
creation.  He  has  remarked  that  "  woodpigeons  and  many  other 
birds  seem  to  come  home  to  woods  and  copses  before  and 
during  a  storm."  And  he  suggests  that  even  the  most  insig- 
nificant insects  must  have  some  warning  instinct  of  self-pro- 
tection in  the  circumstances.  How  otherwise,  he  asks,  do  "  the 
gnats  playing  under  the  horse-chestnut  boughs  escape  being  struck 
down  by  the  heavy  rain-drops,  each  one  of  which  looks  as  if  it 
would  drown  so  small  a  creature  ?  "  Which  leads  him  on  to  com- 
ment on  the  countless  swarms  of  insects,  which  may  be  seen  sport- 
ing anywhere  of  a  summer-day.  And  a  propos  to  that  he  recalls  an 
incident,  where  a  remarkable  effect  had  impressed  him  strongly. 
He  chanced  to  be  gazing  up  at  a  church  steeple,  when  he  saw 
what  seemed  like  thin  smoke  issuing  from  the  top  of  it.  The 
swaying  wreaths  of  apparent  smoke  that  lightly  clouded  the 
atmosphere  proved  to  be  innumerable  crowds  of  tiny  insects, 
whose  multitudes  made  them  visible  at  that  great  height.  By 
way  of  contrast  to  the  gloomy  picture  of  that  lonely  pond  in  the 
woods,  we  may  retrace  our  steps  to  Hilary's  farmhouse  at 
"  Luckett's  Place,"  with  its  home-like  airs  of  comfort  and 
plenty.  The  kitchen,  which  was  still  the  family  living- 
room,  had  originally  formed  the  house,  the  rest  of  the 
rooms  having  been  added  by  successive  occupants.  That 
kitchen  appeared  to  have  been  built  for  eternity  rather  than 
time.  "  The  walls  were  quite  four  feet  thick',  and  the  one  small 
lattice  window  in  its  deep  recess  scarcely  let  in  suilicient  light, 
even  on  a  summer's  day,  to  dispel  the  gloom,  except  at  one  particular 
time."  The  ground  around  seemed  gradually  to  have  risen,  for 
the  small  green  and  yellow  panes  were  barely  above  its  level,  "  so 
that  the  birds  which  came  searching  along  among  the  grosses  and 
pieces  of  wood  thrown  carelessly  aside  against  the  wall  could  see  into 
the  room."  The  old  oaken  table  was  solid  as  the  walls — so  solid, 
indeed,  that  a  strong  man  could  hardly  move  it;  there  was  no 
ceiling,  properly  so  called ;  and  from  the'  kitcheu  a  ponderous 
oaken  door  led  straight  down  into  the  cellar. 

From  that  low-roofed  but  luxurious  kitchen  in  Luckett's  Place 
as  a  centre  we  are  led  out  into  the  woods  and  fields  with  the  shrewd 
old  Hilary,  garnering  those  fruits  of  his  long  experience,  which 
were  flavoured  sometimes  with  prejudice  and  now  and  then 
with  superstition.  And  in  the  author's  desultory  flights  we 
are  carried  back  to  the  vivid  recollections  of  the  childhood 
and  girlhood  of  his  daughter.  Hilary  himself  well  remem- 
bered the  good  old  times,  the  golden  age  of  the  British  farmer, 
when  the  inflated  war  prices  had  suddenly  enriched  him, 
and  when  he  hardly  knew  how  to  indulge  himself  with 
the  sudden  influx  of  wealth.  Having  lived  entirely  out 
of  the  world,  removed  even  from  the  great  highways  whicli 
were  daily  travelled  by  the  stage-coaches,  the  ordinary  farmer 
had  no  habits  of  amusement,  aud  knew  nothing  better  to  do  with 
his  money  than  to  drink  it.  Mr.  Jelferies  gives  us  some  of  the  old 
legends  that  nowadays  sound  almost  romantically  fabulous  of 
narrow-minded,  sensual  natures,  with  drink-proof  heads  and 
stomachs.  Thus  there  was  a  certain  old  gentleman,  a  relation  of 
Hilary's,  who  had  his  home  in  a  solitary  farmhouse  in  the  laps  of 
the  Downs,  called  the  Movers.  There  he  and  his  boon  companions 
were  wont  to  assemble,  and  settle  down  to  such  an  indefinite 
period  of  solemn  carousing  as  we  read  of  in  the  happy  Irish  days 
and  the  .Memoirs  of  Sir  Jonah  Harrington.  The  cronies  began  by 
putting  up  the  shutters,  so  that  they  needed  to  fear  no  inconvenient 
reproaches  from  the  sunshine  as  to  the  flight  of  time.  They 
drank  heady  ale,  of  all  things  in  the  world ;  for  wines,  and  even 
spirits,  were  as  yet  unfamiliar  luxuries  in  the  country  districts. 
And  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  drank  themselves  stupid ; 
so  that  sometimes,  when  the  head  carter  intruded  for  orders,  he 
would  find  that  his  master  had  lost  count  of  a  day,  and  would 
insist  upon  enforcing  the  instructions  given  for  twenty-four  hours 
before.  So  we  might  go  on  ad  infinitum,  making  amusing  ex- 
tracts as  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  from  what  we  may  call  a 
note-book  of  the  country.  But  we  have  said  sufficient  to  give  a 
fair  notion  of  the  contents  of  chapters  which  should  have  something 
in  them  to  suit  the  tastes  of  everybody  who  is  in  any  way  interested 
in  rural  matters. 


THE  SrORT  OF  FATE.* 

TTNDER  the  title  of  The  Sport  of  Fate  Mr.  Dowling  gives  his' 
^  readers  eleven  separate  stories.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have 
read  them  all.  We  selected  one  or  two  as  a  sample,  and  we  were 
not  tempted  in  the  least  to  take  the  whole  lot.  He  delights  in 
horrors,  as  we  well  remember  from  his  last  story,  but  unfortunately 
his  horrors  always  have  somethiug  ludicrous  about  them.  Just 
when  our  blood  ought  to  begin  to  run  cold  we  find  ourselves  either 
yawning  or  laughing.  He  shows  no  mercy  towards  either  hero  or 
heroine.  He  is  ready  to  sacrifice  them  both  to  an  untimely  death, 
can  he  only  succeed  in  exciting  the  sensibility  of  his  readers.  But 
long  before  the  young  couple  are  made  away  with  the  reader's 
patience  is  fairly  exhausted.  All  he  wants  is  to  see  the  last  of 
them.  Whether  it  is  by  a  wedding  or  two  funeral  services  that 
he  gets  rid  of  them  matters  not  to  him  a  pin.  If  he  were  able  to 
choose  their  fate,  he  would,  in  the  despair  into  which  they  have 
thrown  him  by  their  intolerable  dulness,  like  best  of  all  to  see 
them  hanged.  Ad  patibulum '  ad  patibulum  !  he  would  cry  out 
as,  like  the  drowsy  judge  in  the  Duke  of  Alva's  court,  he  roused 
himself  frcm  his  sleep.  Yet  Mr.  Dowling  really  makes  a  very 
great  effort  to  win  his  readers'  attention.  He  does  not  spare  him- 
self or  them  either.  He  knows  a  great  number  of  big  words, 
and  he  is  by  no  means  niggardly  in  using  them.  He  plays 
with  our  language  all  the  latest  modern  tricks,  and  produces 
some  really  surprising  combinations.  Look  at  his  first  heroine, 
and  own  at  once  that  he  has  got  more  out  of  a  single  pair 
of  eyes  than  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  expected.  See 
them  blue,  suffused  with  a  blaze  of  violet  light,  dilated  and 
wild  with  the  inspiration  in  them  of  a  thought  too  august  for 
utterance,  and  too  intolerable  to  hold.  Surely  they  are  almost  as 
admirable  phenomena  as  the  dilated  winter  stars  that,  on  the  very 
next  page,  flamed  overhead.  From  her  eyes  turn  to  her  golden 
hair.  See  it  as  it  floats  stiffly  back  from  her  head  as  though 
blown  by  a  wind.  Yet  she  was  all  the  time  in  a  room,  with  the 
windows  shut,  aud  not  even  so  much  as  a  draught  possible.  The 
young  lady  was  just  going  to  part  with  her  lover  aud  was  filled 
with  a  fear  only  too  just  that  he  might  never  return.  Her  hair 
ought  no  doubt  at  such  a  moment  to  have  stood  on  end,  but 
since  certain  modern  refinements  in  the  hairdresser's  art  came  in, 
standing  on  end  has  become,  we  believe,  quite  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  that  it  shall  do  its  best  to 
assume  an  erect  position,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  law  known 
as  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  shall  float  out  stiffly  behind.  This 
young  lady,  whose  name  by  the  way  is  Agnes,  has  a  rival  in  a 
certain  Louise.  It  might  well  have  been  thought  that,  so  far  as 
eyes  were  concerned,  Mr.  Dowling  had  done  all  that  could  be  re- 
quired of  him  in  one  story.  He  has  ten  to  follow,  and  the  reader 
feels  that  eleven  pairs  of  eyes  must  be  quite  enough  at  one  time 
for  a  writer.  Not  so  thinks  our  author.  He  is  bent  on  outdoing 
himself.  The  blue  blaze  of  violet  light  was,  no  doubt,  a  consider- 
able effort,  but,  as  the  brightness  of  these  eyes  is  to  be  dimmed 
by  a  rival's,  a  still  greater  effort  must  be  made.  He  thus  describes 
them : — 

The  eyes  were  the  miracle.  They  were  large  with  enormous  pupils; 
what  could  he  seen  of  the  iris  was  a  kind  of  red  black — black  with  ■  rianio 
behind.  It  seemed  to  Charles  Mallard  that  one  might  plunge  iuto  the  lurid- 
depths  of  those  wonderful  eyes.  Inliuitc  abysses  of  the  soul  lay  revealed 
in  them  ;  they  seemed  but  a  transparent  veil  "over  the  immortal  ether.  She 
was  not  beautiful.    She  was  inexplicably  confounding. 

lie  forgot  he  was  staring  at  her,  and"  that  his  presence  had  been  un- 
explained. 

We  have  forgotten  in  our  turn  to  introduce  the  hero  to  our  reader. 
He  was  a  young  artist  who  took  pride  in  owning  that  he  was  a 
Pagan  governing  himself  by  a  Christian  code.  His  appearance 
was  not  very  remarkable,  yet  he  would,  we  are  told,  if  he  had 
worn  long  hair  and  a  smoking-cap,  have  looked  the  ideal  artist  of 
a  stage-play.  At  the  time  that  we  make  his  acquaintance  he  was 
employed  in  a  somewhat  humble  line  of  his  profession.  He  was 
engaged  by  a  provincial  photographer  to  take  copies  of  photo- 
graphic likenesses  in  oil.  Among  those  whose  portraits  he  had 
thus  to  take  was  the  young  lady  of  the  first  pair  of  eyes.  He  drew 
a  hastv  sketch  of  her  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper.  He  held  it  up  to 
the  light,  but  with  a  cry  he  sprang  back.  On  the  back  of  the 
paper  was  "a  ghastly  jest" — a  sketch  of  himself  holding  in  his 
hand  a  cup  with  the  word  "  Lethe"  on  it,  while  at  his  feet  lay  a 
broken  bottle,  one  of  the  fragments  of  which  was  labelled  with  a 
death's  head  and  cross-bones.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  laughed  a 
forced  laugh.  He  had  been,  and  with  good  reason  too,  deeply 
affected  by  the  sight.  However,  he  cannot  drive  her  out  of  his 
thoughts,  but  begins  to  paint  her,  not  from  the  photographs,  but 
out  of  his  own  head.  To  do  this  he  assumed  a  remarkable  posi- 
tion. "  He  bent  low.  He  drew  all  his  body  together."  He  shut 
himself  up  iu  the  painting-room  for  some  days,  and  refused  to 
leave  it  even  to  get  his  meals.  We  doubt  whether  he  had  even 
access  to  soap  and  water.  At  all  events,  when  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  day  he  came  out  it  was  seen  that  he  had  not  shaved  during 
the  whole  time,  and  the  dark  shaggy  beard  bristled  on  his  chin. 
He  called  a  cab  and,  entirely  forgetful  of  his  appearance,  drove  off 
straight  to  the  heroine's  home.  "  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  influence  of  pre-ordination."  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  maid-servant,  when  she  had  let  him  in,  know- 
ing nothing  of  pre-ordination  and  judging  only  by  his  uushaved 
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chin,  told  hor  mistress  that  there  was  "  a  man  "  waiting  to  sco 
her  muster. 

The  absence-  of  soap  and  water  would  seem,  however  to  have 
been  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  for,  without  any 
description  of  the  wooing,  wo  suddenly  find  the  painter  engaged 
to  Agnes.  It  was  a  remarkable  morning  on  which  we  find  them 
meeting.  It  seemed,  somewhilo  alter  the  sun  had  risen,  as  if 
in  the  valley  "some  Titanic  hand  was  slowly  peeling  off  the  black 
night  and  exposing  luminous  gold."  Moro  surprising  still,  "  tho 
dew  of  the  grass  is  startled  into  incandescent  vibrations.  .  .  . 
Boforo  tho  lovers  shoot  tho  voiceless  shadows  of  the  dawn  ;  all 
around  them  silence  lias  spread  a  net ;  the  meshes  of  the  net  are 
wide  enough  for  birds  to  enter."  "Wide  enough,  also,  wo  should 
imagine,  for  the  cackle  of  tho  village  goose  and  the  bray  of  tho 
village  jackass.  For  such  sounds,  let  novelists  keep  as  silent  about 
them  as  they  please,  will  mako  their  way  to  the  ears  of  lovers 
through  tho  net  spread  by  silence,  and  across  even  their  own  voiceless 
shadows.  The  young  couple  seem  very  happy,  but  the  hero  persists 
in  announcing  once  more  that  he  is  a  Pagan  living  within  a  Chris- 
tian code.  Thereupon  hor  blue  eyes  are  full  of  unrest.  "Whether 
there  was  also  the  blaze  of  violet  light,  we  are  not  told.  Before 
long  she  is  consoled,  and  grows  so  happy,  that  she  rejoices  in 
everything  she  sees.  "  She  watched  the  sheep  and  cows  lying  in 
the  gracious  shade  of  the  spreading  oaks,  and  drew  her  arms  across 
her  bosom  in  congratulation  at  their  comfort."  "What  would  she 
have  done  had  she  come  upon  that  very  picture  of  comfort,  a  fat 
sow  sleeping  in  the  sunshine  on  a  litter  of  straw  against  an  old 
fence?  Tho  hero,  all  too  soon,  breaks  in  upon  the  heroine's  happi- 
ness. He  resolves  to  go  to  London  to  push  his  fortune,  and  one 
winter  evening  he  goes  to  take  leave  of  her.  Then  it  was  that  her 
hair  stood  stithy  back  from  her  head,  and  the  blue  blaze  of  violet 
light  was  seen.  She  rushed  out  of  tho  room,  wailed  in  a  whisper, 
and  moaned  out  his  name.  Wail,  by  the  way,  is  defined  by 
Johnson  as  to  grieve  audibly,  but  alliteration  at  the  present  day  is 
always  allowed  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  meaning.  The  hero 
drives  off.  The  cab-horse's  hoofs  beat  sharply  right  and  left — 
really  a  very  remarkable  animal  the  reader  will  allow — and  pro- 
duced ringing  detonations.  On  the  drive  the  following  strange 
incident  is  noted  down  by  the  careful  author  : — ■ 

When  halfway  the  distance  between  the  Gap  House  and  Westoake  had 
been  gained  Charles  Mallard  tapped  at  the  glass,  told  the  driver  to  stop, 
and  got  out. 

"  Did  you  hear  any  noise '!  "  he  asked  the  driver. 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  a  sound." 

"  You  heard  no  one  call  out  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  certain." 

"  You  are  sure  no  one  called  out  anything  from  that  direction  ?  "  point- 
ing towards  the  Mill. 
"  Quite  sure." 

"It's  very  odd,"  said  Charles  Mallard,  stepping  into  the  cab  and  closing 
the  door.  "  Drive  on,"  lie  shouted  through  the  window,  and  as  he  threw 
himself  back  he  muttered  :  "I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  someone  cry  out 
*  Farewell ! '  " 

_  The  hero  takes  the  train  to  London,  and  sees  a  wonderful 
vision,  at  the  end  of  which  the  heroine,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
first  shrieked  and  then  "  threw  one  arm  up  wildly  to  Heaven  and 

pointed  with  her  depressed   hand  at  the  dead."    He  has 

scarcely  got  over  his  first  dream,  when  he  has  a  second,  in  which 
he  sees  himself  clinging  to  sandy  unresisting  slopes  overhanging  a 
blind  abyss.  "  All  was  chaotic  in  his  mind,  all  was  portentous 
around."  A  figure  in  a  long  robe  rises  before  him  menacing  his 
front,  and  introduces  herself  as  the  Nemesis  of  his  picture  '  Night.' " 
Visionsin  a  railway  train  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  traveller 
at  last  finds  himself  in  London.  He  meets  with  no  success,  and 
leaves  off  writing  to  Agnes.  She,  like  a  true  heroine,  seeks  her 
brother  Sam.  "Saul,"  she  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "  can  you  goto 
London  this  afternoon  ?  "  She  says  that  he  must  not  only  go  but 
take  her.  "  Sam  fell  back  against  the  wall  speechless."  He  looked 
at  her  closely,  and  saw  the  calm,  desperate  expression  of  her 
eye3.  "Whether  her  hair  stood  stiffly  buck  the  author  forgets  to 
tell  us ;  but  no  doubt  the  blue  violet  Hash  was  enough.  Sam 
ields.  They  go  to  the  faithless  hero's  lodgings  but  find  that  he 
as  gone  away,  and  left  no  address.  Sam,"  with  a  complaisance 
which  does  him  infinite  credit,  thereupon  asks  her  where  to  go 
next.  "Home,"  she  replies.  They  take  a  cab.  She  exclaims 
"  How  cold  it  is,"  and  begins  to  shiver.  He  shouts  "  Drive  on  " 
to  the  cabman  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem  for  a  moment  to 
have  left  off  driving.  "I  never  felt  like  this  before,"  she 
whispered— though  not  this  time  in  a  wail.  "  Drive  on,"  Sam 
shouted  out  once  more  to  the  driver.  "  I  think  I'm  going 
to  faint,"  she  said.  "Sam  had  murder  in  his  heart,"  though 
whether  it  was  against  the  slow  cabman  or  the  hero  that  he  enter- 
tained these  desperate  thoughts  we  are  nowhere  told.  At  length 
they  got  her  home.  She  had  felt  cold  all  the  way ;  but  the  reader 
is  soon  comforted,  for  the  last  he  hears  of  her  on  this  adventure  is 
that  "  on  reaching  Sam's  house  she  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly 
and  long."  r  J 

The  hero  meanwhile  falls  in  love  with  the  owner  of  the  rival 
pair  of  eyes.  The  first  time  he  beheld  them  was  under  curious 
circumstances,  for  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  room  in  which  he  was 

he  saw  all  that  passed  through  a  vibrating  vapour  which  rimmed 
objects  with  prismatic  frames."  He  soon  forgets  poor  Agnes,  the 
jocundity  of  whose  youth  was,  we  read,  now  obscured  ;  while  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  dim  consciousness  that  he  is  a  new  entity. 
Louise  discovers  his  faithlessness  to  Agnes,  and  refuses  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  He  suddenly  learns  that  Agnes  is  dead,  and 
it  once  sws  red  stains  on  his  hands.   The  story,  by  the  way,  bears 


the  cheerful  name  of  lied  Hands.  Ho  hurries  off  to  a  Bohemian 
drinking  party,  and  calls  for  brandy.  Seeing  that  tho  guests  were 
disturbed  by  his  strange  appearance,  he  looked  around  with  a 
mechanical  smile,  and  asked,  "  lias  a  raven  come  inuong  your"' 
Before  long  bo  dashes  out,  they  pursue  him,  shouting  out,  "  to  tho 
river,"  in  tho  bolief  that  ho  was  going  to  drown  himself.  The 
reader  who  remembers  his  vision  expects  no  such  end  for  him  as  that, 
lie  hurries  down  to  tho  country,  is  present  at  Agnes's  funeral,  sees 
"  tho  annihilating  results  of  bis  own  act,  with  its  constituent 
despair,"  and  "  resolves  to  cut  tho  tow-rope  between  him  and  the 
past."  In  other  words,  he  means  to  go  to  America.  Unfortu- 
nately ships  start  from  shores,  and  shores  have  "  sandy  unresisting 
slopes  overhanging  a  blind  abyss."  Ho  takes  a  walk  along  tho 
cliff  followed  at  a  distance  by  a  closely  mullled-up  figure,  who 
proves  to  be  Louiso.  Sho  draws  near  him.  He  stops  suddenly, 
and  shivers  as  the  memory  of  tho  dream  came  upon  him.  Sho 
appears,  ho  calls  out,  "The  Spirit  of  Revenge  at  last."  She  assures 
him  that  she  is  no  Spirit  of  Revenge  but  poor  Louise.  He  repeats 
in  a  chill  whisper,  tho  Spirit  of  Revenge,  and  tumbles  down  the 
cliff.  Whether  she  follows  we  do  not  ciearly  make  out.  AVe  take 
leave  of  her  first  gasping,  then  laughing  and  crying,  and  holding 
the  stones  in  the  pathway,  as  though  to  prevent  herself  sliding 
down  a  slippery  steep.  Whether  she  slides  or  not  is  happily  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the  reader  who  is  fully  satisfied  so 
long  as  he  is  allowed  to  see  the  last  of  her. 


QUILTEli'S  GIOTTO.* 

rBIIIERE  are  only  two  cases  in  which  it  can  be  desirable 
-L  to  send  out  to  the  world  a  large  book  about  one  single 
artist — namely,  when  the  materials  for  a  life  of  the  artist  are 
copious,  or  when  the  author  of  the  essay  claims  attention  from  his 
high  position  as  a  critic.  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  can  hardly  justify 
his  handsome  volume  on  either  of  these  grounds.  The 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  facts  of  Giotto's  life  is  not 
only  limited  but  hackneyed ;  and  Mr.  Quilter,  for  a  very 
good  reason,  as  we  shall  see,  has  been  able  to  add  no- 
thing to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  beginner  in  the  art  of 
authorship,  and  possesses  as  yet  none  of  that  authority  which 
makes  the  dicta  of  a  first-rate  critic  interesting,  whatever  the 
theme  he  discusses.  It  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  he  will  attain 
this  position  ;  at  present  his  style,  which  is  as  egotistical  as  it  is 
jejune,  fails  to  conduct  the  reader  with  any  comfort  through  an 
essay  that  is  radically  and  needlessly  tedious.  The  general 
sketch  of  Giotto's  life  collected  by  Vasari  continues  to 
be  our  great  storehouse  of  information  on  the  subject. 
To  this  the  laborious  investigations  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  have  added  something  in  the  way  of  detail  and  of 
conjecture.  Mr.  Quilter  has  informed  us  that  his  ignorance  of  the 
Italian  language  and  the  small  amount  of  time  .at  his  disposal  havo 
placed  it  out  of  his  power  to  make  that  examination  of  MSS. 
which  alone  could  determine  the  accurate  chronology  of  Giotto's 
life.  We  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  youthful  con- 
fidence which  is  so  certain  that  it  could  have  easily  obtained  what 
the  zeal,  patience,  and  learning  of  all  the  best  German  and  Italian 
authorities  have  failed  to  reach,  or  the  rashness  which  undertook 
so  readily  a  work  for  which  the  author  possessed,  at  his  own 
showing,  neither  the  necessary  learning  nor  the  necessary  leisure. 
When  we  learn  that  the  pressure  on  Mr.  Quilter's  time  was  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  forbid  him  to  see  the  mosaic  of  the  Navicella  at 
Rome,  or  the  wonderful  Sta.  Chiara  fresco  now  at  Naples,  we  cai>- 
not  help  wishing  that  his  trip  to  Italy  had  been,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
phrase,  not  merely  difficult,  but  impossible.  On  the  critical  side 
the  aesthetic  quality  of  Giotto's  works  was  long  ago  pointed  out, 
with  extreme  subtlety  and  almost  excessive  fulness,  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  in  one  of  his  less-known  volumes,  Giotto  and  his  Works 
in  Padua,  written  for  the  Arundel  Society.  This  essay,  laid 
under  constant  requisition,  forms,  with  the  criticisms  of  Lord 
Lindsay  and  of  Kugler,  Mr.  Quilter's  main  source  of  inspiration. 

If,  however,  there  is  little  here  that  is  fresh  or  interesting  about 
Giotto,  there  is  much  that  is  very  delightful  and  absolutely  new 
about  Mr.  Quilter  himself.  Chapter  VIII.,  at  present  entitled 
"  Giotto  at  Padua,"  needs  but  to  be  rechristened  "  Mr.  Quilter  at 
Padua "  to  command  the  flagging  interest  of  the  reader  and  to 
display  its  own  genuine  value.  Mr.  Harry  Quilter,  guiltless  of 
the  Italian  language,  proudly  standing,  as  the  representative  of 
English  art-criticism,  in  a  tweed  suit,  at  the  door  of  the  principal 
hotel  of  Padua,  is  a  figure  to  make  the  dejected  English  bosom 
leap  with  pleasure.  "We  linger  over  every  feature  of  the  long- 
drawn  picture.  "We  see  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  soiling  his  tweed  suit 
with  Paduan  mud,  and  determining  that  it  would  not  do  to  call 
upon  Giotto  in  that  disarray  ;  we  follow  him  to  his  stately  dinner, 
"  wherein  [si'c]  the  landlord  figured  as  sole  attendant " ;  we  are 
even  permitted  to  accompany  him  to  his  "  paved  bedchamber," 
and  to  smile  at  the  indiscretion  of  "  a  fresh  little  breeze  that 
rattled  cheerfully  to  and  fro  the  big  window-shutters,  and  hinted 
at  its  being  time  to  get  up."  "We  look  out  of  window  with  him, 
and  observe  that  he  has  lost  his  English,  though  he  has  not  found 
his  Italian  ;  for  he  points  out  to  us,  among  a  dozen  wonders  of  the 
same  novel  kind,  a  maiden  who  is  "  partaking  of  a  chunk  of 
sausage."  Starting  at  last,  we  have  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  him, 
sitting  in  the  tweed  suit  on  the  seat  of  a  "  mournful  carriage," 
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r.nd  "  venting  the  content  of  his  soul  as  he  goes  along,  in  the 
solitary  Italian  phrase  he  was  master  of,  by  waving  his  hand  to 
the  young  coachman,  and  saying  chi  bel  tempo!"  What  the 
vetturino  replied  to  this  extraordinary  utterance  was  more  than  our 
author  could  make  out ;  but  his  looks  were  so  eloquent  that  Mr. 
Quilter  joyously  compared  himself  to  iEneas. 

"We  will  not  follow  the  vivacious  traveller  into  the  Scro- 
vegni  Chapel,  but  hurry  on  to  the  tenth  chapter,  which  might 
be  called  "  Mr.  Quilter  at  Assisi."  This  is  no  less  thrilling 
in  its  homely  details.  We  learn  that  the  distinguished  visitor 
arrived  at  night  by  train,  that  he  could  scarcely  read  the 
name  of  the  station,  and  that  "  neither  guard  nor  porter 
expected  hiin  to  alight."  It  would  have  been  a  fit  chastise- 
ment to  neglectful  Assisi  if  Mr.  Quilter  had  passed  on,  but  he 
was  magnanimous,  and  deigned  to  "  alight."  His  progress  through 
the  town  was  marked  by  much  mystery  and  courage,  for  he  was 
"  able  to  defy  the  ominous  silence  of  Bradshaw  and  the  neglect 
of  Cook,"  and  was  "  more  regardful  of  what  has  been  than 
what  is."  He  behaved  more  like  an  ordinary  human  being  in 
consigning  his  bag  to  the  "least  ill-favoured  inn  tout"  that  he 
could  find,  and  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  guards  and  porters, 
he  began  ere  long  to  look  upon  Assisi  "  as  an  old  friend."  We 
find,  by  the  way,  that  even  Mr.  Quilter  may  be  caught  tripping 
in  matters  of  courtesy,  for  he  "  scurried  past  reedy  Thrasymene 
without  recognition,"  and  should,  therefore  have  been  more 
merciful  to  the  rustic  railway  officials  at  Assisi.  The  chap- 
ter concerning  Florence  is  unfortunately  much  less  rich  in 
these  little  personal  details,  which  are  so  welcome  in  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  great.  Our  author,  however,  informs  us  that  he 
travelled  first  class  to  Florence,  and  that  the  carriage  was  com- 
fortable, minute  but  salient  points  upon  which  the  imagination  of 
future  students  will  be  able  to  build  an  image,  vague  perhaps,  but 
very  intense  and  bright. 

All  this,  however  interesting,  carries  us  far  away  from  Giotto, 
and  we  must  hasten  to  do  justice  to  those  passages  in  which  our 
author  has  turned  from  the  figure  in  the  tweed  suit  to  the  old 
Florentine  painter.  Even  here  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Quilter, 
and  instruction  is  doled  out  to  us  with  a  charming  air  of  hortatory 
familiarity.    Here  is  an  instance : — 

Now,  you  must  quite  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  colouring  of  these 
frescoes  is  crude  and  violent,  because  I  call  it  pure, 

where,  however,  we  believe  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose,  as  the 
reader  is  apt  to  do,  that  the  sole  reason  for  rejecting  a  prejudice 
against  the  colour  of  these  frescoes  is  Mr.  Quilter 's  affirmation  of  its 
purity.  Sometimes  we  are  treated  to  dramatic  passages,  as  the 
following,  which  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Giotto.  The  person  so 
jauntily  addressed  is  the  great  master,  Taddeo  Gaddi  :— 

Look  here,  Gaddi,  this  a  great  chance  '(s/c)  for  j-ott  to  distinguish  your- 
self;  mind  you  make  the  most  of  it.  Don't  forget  that  what  you  have  to 
do  is  to  complete  Cimabue's  work  ;  you  must  not  make  his  compositions 
look  more  absurd  and  unnatural  than  you  can  help  ;  above  all,  your  work 
must  be  in  keeping  with  his  in  colour,  or  you'll  spoil  the  church.  Mind 
you  preserve  the  character  of  the  architecture,  and  keep  it  uniform  through- 
out;  and  if  you  let  your  work  be  a  little  conventional,  it  -will  be  all  the 
better. 

As  we  listen  to  these  impressive  sentences  we  are  reminded  of 
the  literary  medium  who  a  few  years  ago  announced  her  com- 
munion with  the  spirits  of  Shelley,  Burns,  and  other  such  folk.  It 
was  most  interesting,  and  by  and  by  the  gifted  dead  dictated  new 
and  unpublished  verses  to  her,  which  was  more  interesting  still. 
Unfortunately  their  descent  into  Hades  had  robbed  the  great  poets 
of  every  scrap  of  art  or  talent,  and  their  spiritualistic  utterances 
were  as  unworthy  of  their  fame  as  these  counsels  to  "  Gaddi  "  are 
of  the  fame  of  Giotto. 

A  young  gentleman  who  sneers  again  and  again  at  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "  the  mass  of  verbiage  "  in  which  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  (Javalcaselle  envelop  their  researches,  and  who  "  cannot  attach 
much  importance "  to  the  conclusions  of  those  eminent  critics, 
mainly  because,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar  at  the 
lower  church  of  Assisi,  it  appeared  inconceivable  to  himself  that 
the  authorship  of  the  frescoes  before  him  could  be  questioned,  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  affected  by,  or,  if  we  may  say  so,  to  deserve, 
very  serious  discussion  of  his  theories,  or  very  grave  reproof  of  his 
superficiality.  We  may  very  well  leave  him  to  be  demolished  by 
the  specialists,  if  any  of  them  take  occasion  to  refer  to  his  little 
book.  Yet  we  believe  that  Mr.  Quilter  has  sufficient  talent,  if  he 
will  take  pains  and  be  modest,  to  write  in  the  future  what  may 
be  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  essay  before  us.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  note  a  distinct  improvement  as  the  book 
proceeds.  Of  the  earlier  chapters  we  can  only  record  our  im- 
pression that  for  garrulous  conceit  and  glib  ignorance  they  are 
almost  unequalled  in  our  experience  of  literature.  But,  as  Mr. 
Quilter  was  forced  by  the  development  of  his  book  to  think  more 
and  study  more,  he  dropped  his  eccentricities  one  by  one,  and 
became  rather  dull  perhaps  at  times,  but  far  less  conceited  and 
absurd.  We  suppose  that  it  is  his  first  essay  in  book-making.  If 
so,  the  kindest  thing  his  friends  could  have  done  would  have  been 
to  destroy  his  manuscript  when  it  was  half  finished,  and  to  make 
him  write  it  again.  Experience,  no  doubt,  will  teach  him  that 
the  public  does  not  care  about  his  dinners  and  his  jokes,  and  his 
tweed  suit,  and  that  in  this  crowded  world  of  ours,  the  butterlly 
wings  of  youthful  self-satisfaction  are  apt  to  get  sadly  crushed  if  they 
flap  in  people's  faces.  We  have  taken  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Quilter's 
book  rather  lightly,  and  we  will,  therefore,  not  close  this  notice 


without  quoting  with  serious  approval  Mr.  Quilter's  last  sen- 
tence : — 

I  like  to  think  that  Campanile  of  porphyry  and  jasper  was  not  raised  by 
one  who  dwelt  amidst  cold  dreams  of  architectural  proportion,  and  gave 
his  life  to  the  designing  of  geometrical  ornament,  but  by  the  man  who  could 
feel  the  humour  of  the  dog,  the  patience  of  the  oxen,  and  love  to  have  such 
things  carved  about  the  base  of  his  tower  ;  and  as  I  sit  here  iu  its  very 
shadow,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  most  fitting  meed  of  praise  with  which  to 
conclude  an  essay  on  the  old  painter,  is  not  that  he  painted  the  purest  and 
loveliest  frescoes  in  the  world  ;  not  that  he  raised  above  Florence  a  tower, 
which  has  been  the  wonder  and  delight  of  all  succeeding  ages,  but  that  he 
was  the  first  to  show  by  his  work,  that  Art  was  useful  to  man,  not  only  as 
a  teacher,  but  as  a  friend. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  alarming  rumours  which  were  circulated  at  the 
close  of  last  week  in  reference  to  Afghan  matters 
were  fortunately  proved  to  he  false  or  exaggerated  early  in 
the  present  week.  No  serious  impediment  has  interfered 
with  General  ROBERTS' S  advance,  and  that  officer,  after  a 
march  almost  unparalleled  in  these  days  of  elaborate  im- 
pedimenta and  somewhat  too  careful  provision  for  comfort 
and  luxury,  reached  Candahar  on  Tuesday.  No  confirma- 
tion whatever  of  the  reported  disturbances  at  Cabul  has 
come  from  any  quarter,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Khan  of 
Kheiat's  troops  was,  it  seems,  confined  to  an  insignificant 
number  of  men.  Matters  indeed  have  emerged  pretty 
completely  from  the  state  of  rumour  in  which  they  were 
for  the  most  part  while  General  Roberts  was  marching 
through  no  man's  land.  The  invading  forces  and  the  re- 
lieving expedition  are  now  face  to  face.  General  Primrose 
and  General  Roberts  have  effected  their  junction,  and 
every  hour,  almost  every  moment,  may  bring  us  the  news 
of  the  decisive  battle  or  of  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  Ayoob, 
which  would  be  not  indeed  equally  decisive,  but  conclusive 
at  any  rate  of  the  present  situation.  The  negotiations 
«poken  of  are  not  likely  to  come  to  much,  as  General 
Roberts  has  rightly  insisted  on  a  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. The  Afghan  Prince  is  very  strongly  posted, 
and  one  of  the  latest  of  the  many  fluctuating  accounts 
■of  his  force  gives  him  a  formidable  army  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men.  General  Roberts  can  probably 
dispose  for  purposes  of  attack  of  not  much  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  number.  But  all,  save  a  very  small 
fraction  of  these  troops,  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  able 
beyond  all  doubt  to  give  a  good  account  of  an  Afghan 
force  not  merely  twice  but  thrice  or  four  times  their 
strength.  The  third  General  who  should  have  completed 
General  Roberts's  force  to  a  still  more  formidable  total 
is  indeed  absent.  General  Phayre  has  not  even  yet 
ended  his  six  weeks'  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  route  and  the  badness  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
his  journey.  Ho  too,  it  is  thought,  will  have  to  fight, 
perhaps  has  already  fought,  his  way  through  some  native 
opposition.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  General 
Roberts  will  not  wait  for  him,  but  will  attack  at  once. 
This  must  probably  depend  on  circumstances,  of  which  no 
one  not  on  the  spot  can  judge.  At  a  distance  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  the  attack  could  not  be  made  too  soon,  for 
reasons  which  a  little  consideration  will  make  obvious. 

It  is  now  certain  that  Ayoub  has  been  joined  by 
Abdul  Rahman's  chief  rival,  the  boy  Musa  Khan,  and 
by  most  cf  the  malcontent  chiefs  who  were  wont  to 
rendezvous  at  Ghuznee,  with  the  exception  of  Mushk-i- 
Alum  and  Mahomet  Jan.  The  former  would  appear  to 
have  loyally  espoused  Abdul  Rahman's  cause,  of  the  latter 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  late.  This  junction  indicates 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Ayoub  has  been  accepted  as  the 
champion,  if  not  the  representative,  of  the  Yakoub  party, 
and  this  in  its  turn  makes  the  reports  which  continue  to 
be  spread  of  an  understanding  between  Abdul  Rahman 
and  Ayoub  almost  incredible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  Ayoub,  instead  of  giving 
battle  to  General  Roberts,  will  attempt  to  slip  past  him 
and  march  for  Cabul.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he 
would  in  that  case  receive  large  accessions  from  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  centre,  and  although  some  of  his  present 
troops  might  be  unwilling  to  fight  against  the  Ameer, 


there  wonld  probably  be  quite  sufficient  left  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  conduct  on  his  part  has  for  some  time  been 
recognized  as  constituting  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
situation.  So  long  as  General  Roberts  was  at  a  certain 
distance  from  Caadahar,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  check- 
mate any  such  course  on  Ayoub's  part  by  a  rapid 
flank  movement  into  the  Valley  of  the  Arghandab.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that,  since  he  has  been  obliged  to  march 
on  the  city  by  General  Phayre's  failure  to  keep  tryst, 
he  has  lost  this  power.  Now  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  it  would  be  particularly  awkward  for  the  present 
Goveimment  if  Ayoub  were  to  execute  this  plan.  Their 
retirement  from  Cabul  would  then  be  cast  up  against 
them  with  much  greater  force  than  is  now  the  case,  and 
they  would  have  to  define  at  once  and  strictly  their  rela- 
tions with  Abdul  Rahman.  Now  this  is  exactly  what,  to  all 
appearance,  they  are  desperately  anxious  not  to  do.  "  Take 
"  Cabul,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  about  you,"  may  be  said 
to  bo,  in  few  words,  the  language  of  Lord  Hartington  to 
the  new  Ameer.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  are  likely,  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come,  to  go  on  hearing  of  Afghan- 
istan. Ostrich  policies  never  pay  well,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Gladstone  Government  now,  as  of  old,  to  try  and 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  neighbour  of  India  is  likely  to 
bear  the  same  fruit  in  the  future  that  it  has  borne  in  the 
past.  But,  for  the  present,  a  decisive  victory  at  Baba 
"Wali — especially  if  it  were  followed  by  the  capture  or 
surrender  of  Ayoub  and  of  Musa — would  be  a  godsend  to 
the  Government,  while  it  is  so  decidedly  needed  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  Indian  army,  that  every  Englishman, 
whatever  his  politics,  must  be  as  anxious  for  it  as  any 
member  of  the  Government  can  be.  With  the  two  promi- 
nent leaders,  or  puppets,  of  the  opposition  to  the  present 
Ameer  comfortably  interned  somewhere  in  India,  Abdul 
Rahman  would  have  time  and  opportunity  to  settle  himself 
on  his  throne,  and  Afghanistan  would  cease  to  trouble 
England  for  exactly  so  long  a  time  and  no  longer  as  it 
might  suit  General  Kaufmann  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
quiescence.  Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  General  Phayre's 
being  behind  time,  General  Roberts  might  almost  have 
made  certain  of  the  battle  which,  as  it  is,  it  is  at  Ayoub's 
option  to  give  or  to  refuse.  To  the  Quetta  force  might 
have  been  left  the  duty  of  marching  straight  to  Candahar 
and  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Primrose,  while 
Roberts  himself  could  have  taken  a  cast  westwards,  and 
have  definitely  placed  himself  between  Ayoub  and  all  pos- 
sible routes  to  Cabul.  There  would  still  have  been  left 
the  possibility  of  a  retreat  to  Herat ;  but  this,  though 
troublesome  enough,  would  not  have  been  from  the  political 
point  of  view  half  so  troublesome  as  the  possible  advance 
on  Cabul. 

Not  merely  from  this  consideration,  but  with  regard  to 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  we  cannot  but 
think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  as  soon  as  we  have 
settled  accounts  with  Ayocb,  a  full  and  searching  investi- 
gation should  be  made  by  the  military  authorities  at  home 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Candahar  division,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Bombay  army  supporting  it  during  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  indeed  ever  since  General  Stewart  began 
his  march  to  Ghuznee.  With  the  utmost  trouble  Sir  H. 
Drummond  Wolff  has  at  last  extracted  some  information 
from  the  Government  as  to  the  Viceroy's  part  in  this 
matter.  But  this  is  only  a  part.  When  the  first  rumours  were 
heard  of  an  advance  of  Ayoub  from  Herat,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  disaster. 
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Our  forces  in  Southern  Afghanistan  rested,  it  is  true,  on  a 
distant  base,  but  their  communication  with  the  base  was 
apparently  easy  and  certain.  At  one  end  of  the  line  was 
Candahar,  with  a  force  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  number  to 
that  with  which  many  of  our  greatest  Indian  victories 
have  been  secured.  To  the  south  tbe  line  to  Quetta  was 
held  by  parties  of  troops  echclonned  aloDg  it,  and  at 
Quetta  a  considerable  force  was  supposed  to  be  massing  to 
support  tbat  at  Candahar,  and  reinforce  it  if  necessary. 
Behind  Quetta  a  stretch  of  somewhat  difficult  country 
lay ;  but  the  sovereign  of  this  country  was  an  assured 
friend.  As  soon  as  the  mountains  were  crossed  the  head 
of  a  railway  was  reached,  communicating  with  the  Indus, 
and  then,  by  easy  communication,  both  land  and  water, 
with  Kurrachee  and  Bombay  itself.  The  authorities  who 
presided  over  the  different  portions  of  this  chain  had  ample 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  Yet  from  the 
very  moment  that  Ayoub  arrived  within  striking  distance 
everything  has  been  blunder,  confusion,  and  failure.  A 
general  was  sent  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
who  is  said  (and  we  have  not  seen  it  denied)  never 
to  have  seen  any  active  service  whatever.  When  half, 
and  more  than  half,  the  forces  sent  with  him  muti- 
nied and  joined  the  enemy,  the  plan  was  not  changed, 
nor  were  reinforcements  sent.  The  information  depart- 
ment seems  to  have  been  constantly  behind  the  time,  and 
when  the  siege  of  Candahar  was  actually  formed,  the  only 
important  movement  attempted — the  sortie  of  the  i6th — 
was  repulsed  with  loss.  But  these  things  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  failure  of  the  supports.  The  very  best 
arrangements  will  not  ensure  us  against  disasters  arising 
from  individual  incompetency.  But  good  arrangements 
are  absolutely  proof  against  such  failure  as  that  which  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  disconcerted  General  Roberts's  plan,  and 
reduced  him  to  the  alternative  of  wasting  valuable  time  or 
of  fighting  with  diminished  forces  and  in  a  position  which 
leaves  the  enemy  the  option  of  evasion.  Considering  the 
number  of  troops  available  between  Bombay  and  Chaman, 
the  means  of  transport  at  their  disposal,  the  distances  to 
be  covered,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  a  fort- 
night might  have  been  required  to  place  a  respectable 
force  in  marching  order  at  Chaman.  Even  a  fortnight 
seems  somewhat  long  when  we  remember  how  much  may 
happen  in  that  time.  The  facts  are,  that  six  weeks  have 
not  sufficed.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  the 
safety  of  our  Indian  Empire  depends,  it  is  the  mobility  of 
our  troops.  Considerable  as  is  the  garrison  we  maintain 
there,  the  enormous  space  it  has  to  cover  can  only  be  de- 
fended successfully  by  a  force  which  can  be  mobilized  at 
once.  We  have  spent  vast  sums  on  railways  ;  and  the 
outlay  on  more  perishable  means  of  transport,  when  they 
are  required,  is  proverbially  lavish.  What  can  be  done 
when  there  is  heart  in  the  work  and  when  the  means  are 
in  working  order  is  shown  by  General  Roberts's  march  at 
the  shortest  notice,  with  ten  thousand  men  of  all  arms, 
over  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  of  difficult  country 
in  eight  days,  and  by  General  Gough's  march,  with  two 
cavalry  regiments,  of  thirty-four  miles  in  a  single  day. 
With  this  has  to  be  contrasted  the  fact  that  General 
Phayre,  acting  on  a  line  established  for  the  support  of 
General  Primrose,  resting  on  the  capital  of  a  Presidency 
at  one  end  and  furnished  for  all  but  a  small  part  of  the 
way  with  steam  and  railway  communication,  has  been 
unable  in  six  weeks  to  take  a  relieving  army  to  the  walls 
of  Candahar. 


IRELAND. 

MR.  FORSTER'S  latest  version  of  his  own  intentions 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  He  persists  in  sub- 
stituting for  law  his  own  notions  of  justice.  He  declares 
that,  if  the  landowners  exercise  their  rights  so  as  to  incur 
his  disapproval,  he  will  personally  decline  to  enforce  the 
law.  In  other  words,  he  will  tender  his  resignation  to 
his  colleagues  unless  they  concur  with  him  in  promoting  a 
new  Disturbance  Bill.  The  probable  result  would  be  the 
retirement  of  the  moderate  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
an  increaseof  the  influence  which  is  at  present  exercised  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  with  less 
danger  to  existing  institutions,  by  Mr.  Forster  himself. 
Mr.  Parnell,  in  a  few  epigrammatic  words,  summed  up  the 
Irish  question.  If,  he  said,  the  Constabulary  were  abolished, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  change  in  the  Land-law.  An 
exactly  similar  proposal  was  in  fabulous  times  made  by  the 


wolves  when  they  suggested  that  the  sheep-dogs  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  fold.  The  Land  League  would 
make  and  execute  their  own  laws  but  for  the  force  which 
is  at  the  disposal  of  more  legitimate  authorities.  Par- 
liament is  happily  about  to  disperse;  but  the  Irish  agitation 
proceeds  with  constantly  augmenting  violence ;  and  the 
Government  takes  no  effectual  measures  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  The  demagogues  who  address 
seditious  meetings  no  longer  trouble  themselves  to  accuse 
the  landlords  of  oppression  by  the  exaction  of  excessive 
rent  or  by  inconsiderate  eviction.  The  offence  of  the 
landowner  is  that  he  owns  land  which,  in  the  popular 
judgment,  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  occupier.  The 
itinerant  orators  are  in  truth  much  more  consistent  than 
Mr.  Forster.  He  professes  his  determination  not  to 
protect  or  assist  legal  claims  which  he  may  by  some 
arbitrary  test  determine  to  be  unjust.  The  Land 
League  resolves  that  rent  is  in  itself  unjust,  though 
a  few  months  ago  its  leaders  pretended  to  advise  the 
tenants  to  pay  a  fair  rent  instead  of  the  stipulated 
amount.  In  spite  of  the  waimings  of  the  more  rational 
members  of  the  popular  party,  the  demagogues  decline 
to  consider  the  question  which  would  arise  if  the 
holdings  of  actual  occupiers  were  converted  by  pur- 
chase or  by  force  into  freeholds.  The  majority  of  the 
population  would  still  be  landless ;  and  there  would  be 
little  or  no  demand  for  hired  labour.  The  agitators  con- 
stantly dwell  on  the  invalidity  of  titles  which  date  from 
the  times  of  Elizabeth  or  of  Cromwell,  though  in  civi- 
lized countries  a  much  shorter  prescription  is  universally 
recognized;  but  even  the  impudence  of  a  Land  League 
declaimer  would  scarcely  suffice  to  maintain  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  present  holders  are  the  heirs  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  land.  Mr.  Bright's  scheme  of  purchasing 
farms  with  the  aid  of  the  State  seems  to  attract  little 
attention.  The  assumption  by  the  Imperial  Government 
of  the  character  of  universal  landlord  or  mortgagee  would 
be  a  chronic  invitation  to  rebellion.  When  the  change 
was  effected  no  Irish  Secretary,  however  devoted  he  might 
be  to  Liberal  politics,  could  profess  to  distinguish  between 
just  and  unjust  demands  for  rent  or  interest. 

By  far  the  most  novel,  and  not  the  least  tenable,  theory 
of  Irish  disorder  has,  in  accordance  with  his  well-known 
views,  been  promulgated  by  Mr.  Froude.  He  attributes 
all  Irish  evils  to  anarchy  resulting  from  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  England  to  deviate  from  traditions  of  law  and 
liberty,  which  are,  in  Mr.  Froude's  opinion,  wholly  in- 
applicable to  the  population  of  Ireland.  He  censures,  with 
a  plainness,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  whole 
system  of  affecting  to  govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas,  and  not  with  exclusive  reference  to  Irish  needs. 
The  protection  of  legal  rights  and  the  punishment  of  crime 
are,  in  Mr.  Frodde's  judgment,  far  more  indispensable  than 
the  pedantic  maintenance  of  constitutional  doctrines.  He 
would  prosecute  leaders  of  sedition,  rioters,  and  murderers 
with  inexorable  rigour ;  and,  if  juries  refused  to  eonvict, 
he  would  transfer  criminal  jurisdiction  to  judges,  and  re- 
quire the  tribunals  to  do  their  duty.  To  Mr.  Froude  it 
seems  not  a  light  thing  that  Mr.  BiGGAR  should  vindicate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  brutal  and  treacherous 
murder  of  Lord  Leitrim.  He  apparently  suspects  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  destroy  or  dis- 
turb the  principle  of  property  in  land.  He  believes  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  foreseen  the  rejection  of  the 
Disturbance  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he 
must  have  intended  the  measure  merely  as  a  sanction 
of  the  revolutionary  demand  for  the  abolition  of  rent. 
It  cannot  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Froude  is  in  this  case 
influenced  by  political  or  personal  prejudice.  During  the 
Bulgarian  agitation,  and  throughout  the  Eastern  crisis, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  more  zealous  supporter  than  Mr. 
Froude.  The  demand  for  a  reversal  of  the  Irish  policy  of 
the  present  Government,  and  indeed  of  all  modern  Go- 
vernments and  Parliaments,  may  perhaps  be  injudicious, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  sincere. 

That  the  strongest  Coercion  Bill  which  could  be  devised 
would  be  desirable,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  sup- 
pressing the  anarchy  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  seems  to 
many  politicians  a  truism.  It  might  probably  be  not  im- 
possible to  govern  by  methods  less  rigorous  than  Cavour's 
state  of  siege  ;  but  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  govern. 
The  orators  and  the  newspaper  writers  who  employ 
themselves  in  the  encouragement  of  crime  should  be  in  the 
first  instance  sentenced  and  punished,  though  it  might  be 
impossible  to  reach  their  patrons  and  abettors  in  the  House 
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of  Commons.  10  very  impediment  should  1)0  offered  to  the 
Requisition  and  possession  of  arms  by  tho  disalVeoted  classes  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Fkouoe  suggests,  juries  should  bo  superseded 
or  suspended  it'  thoy  fail  to  discbargo  tboir  duties. 
Few  modern  measures  have  dono  so  lnueli  to  decrease 
tbo  sufferings  of  Ireland  as  tho  Peaco  Preservation  Acts, 
■which  bavo  for  two  generations  been  persistently 
passed,  enforced,  relaxed,  and  ultimately  repealed.  It  is 
not  oven  an  injury  to  tbo  class  which  is  most  directly 
affected  by  Coercion  Acts  that  it  is  restrained  from  crime. 
Mr.  FOBSTER  has  lately  bocome  awaro  that  it  may  perhaps 
bo  necessary  to  demand,  powers  for  tho  preservation  of 
lifo  and  property.  It  is  unfortunato  that  ho  should  bavo 
intimated  as  a  probable  condition  of  tho  dischargo  of  a 
duty  a  refusal  in  cases  which  must  bo  arbitrarily  selected 
to  enforce  the  law.  It  is  true  that  no  Peace  Preservation 
Act  would  remedy  tho  distress  of  Ireland,  though  it  might 
incidentally  tend  to  mitigate  its  effects  ;  but  no  Govern- 
ment can  put  an  end  to  poverty,  while  it  is  the  first  busi- 
ness of  all  Governments  to  prevent  and  punish  crime.  If 
it  is  possible  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
distress,  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  landlords  that  the  pea- 
santry ought  to  be  relieved. 

The  main  objection  to  Mr.  Froude's  arguments  and 
proposals  are  that  they  are  paradoxical,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  opposed  to  popular  opinion.  It  may  be  a 
grievous  misfortune  that  Great  Britain  is  inextricably 
linked  to  Ireland  with  the  obligation  either  to  make  the 
country  civilized  and  prosperous,  or  to  suffer  by  its  mis- 
government.  Free  nations  find  it  more  difficult  than  abso- 
lute Governments  to  rule  dependencies.  As  far  as  the 
colonies  are  concerned  England  has  evaded  the  difficulty 
by  renouncing  the  liability.  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  Ireland  would 
be  welcome  to  Home  Rule  if  it  was  in  another 
hemisphere.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have,  with 
much  sagacity,  refused  to  encumber  themselves  with 
foreign  possessions  in  which  their  institutions  would  not 
thrive,  and  which  they  have  no  machinery  for  administer- 
ing as  dependencies.  The  coloured  population  of  the 
Southern  States  might  have  caused  much  trouble  if  they 
had  not  been  practically  deprived  of  the  political  power 
to  which  they  are  legally  and  constitutionally  entitled. 
The  States  and  Territories  which  have  been  founded  in 
the  West  are,  for  the  most,  settled  by  emigrants  from 
the  older  States,  who  take  with  them  all  the  national 
customs  and  institutions.  The  Irish  and  English  have 
never  become  homogeneons,  though  they  have  now  for 
many  years  been  governed  by  the  same  laws.  Not 
even  the  experience  of  Irish  members,  which  has  ex- 
tended from  the  time  of  O'Connell's  tail  and  the  Pope's 
Brass  Band  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Biggar,  has  convinced  the  English  people  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  withhold  representative  institutions 
with  all  the  rights  and  liberties  which  they  include  from 
any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Froude's 
eloquent  denunciations  of  the  anomaly  of  regarding  un- 
equal things  as  equal  might  produce  more  effect  if  he 
could  suggest  any  admissible  alternative.  In  former 
times  many  experiments  have  been  tried  with  uniform  want 
of  success.  It  would  now  be  impossible  to  administer 
Ireland  as  a  mere  dependency.  The  growing  strength  of 
the  English  democracy  would  place  an  insurmountable 
impediment  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  of  the  kind. 
The  extreme  Liberal  party  will  never  consent  to  deprive 
itself  of  the  aid  of  allies  who  will  always  be  ready  to  sup- 
port revolutionary  measures.  It  is  true  that  an  extension 
of  the  Irish  borough  franchise  is,  as  Mr.  Froude  observes, 
a  gift  of  a  stone  instead  of  bread ;  but  the  establishment 
of  household  suffrage  in  the  English  and  Scotch  counties 
will  be  a  far  more  mischievous  and  dangerous  measure. 
Mr.  Froude's  vigorous  protests  are  like  the  prophecies  of 
Cassandra,  of  which  even  the  few  who  believe  them 
understand  that  they  will  fail  to  reach  the  popular  ear 
until  they  are  accomplished. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  DAIRA. 

THE  terms  of  the  law  of  Egyptian  liquidation  are  now 
known  in  detail,  and  it  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Commission,  that  not  only  is  the  scheme  contained  in 
the  law  bold  and  practical,  but  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  points  that  may  at  first  seem  trifling,  and  the 
drafting  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  conciseness.  For 


reasons  mainly  political  tho  holders  of  tho  floating  debt 
bavo  boon  too  well  treated,  and  that  is  tbo  only  objection 
that  can  bo  made  to  tho  scheme  in  general.  Of  tho  treat- 
ment in  detail  by  tho  Commission  of  tho  matters  sub- 
mitted to  it  no  one  can  judge,  except  by  taking  KOino  ono 
portion  of  tho  decree  and  examining  it.  No  portion, 
perhaps,  is  more  convoniont  and  instructive  than  that 
which  deals  with  tbo  Daira,  and  it  bo  happens  that 
the  Report  of  tho  Daira  for  this  year  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  thus  every  necessary  material  is  furnished 
for  an  appreciation  of  tho  diflicultics  which  tho  Com- 
missioners had  to  encounter.  Tho  previous  history  of 
tho  Daira  was  briefly  this.  Vast  estates  belonging  to 
tho  lato  Khedive  formed  tho  guarantee  of  a  loan  of 
nino  millions  sterling.  Tho  interest  was  fixed  at  fivo 
per  cent. ;  and  the  estates,  if  well  managed,  produced 
on  an  average  enough  to  pay  this  interest ;  but  in  years 
when  the  crop  was  poor  or  prices  were  low  it  was  not 
sufficient,  and  the  Khedive  undertook  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  out  of  his  Civil  List.  The  Khedive  would 
not  or  could  not  fulfil  his  undertaking,  and  the  payment 
of  the  coupons  was  only  rendered  possible  by  borrow- 
ing, although  not  to  any  serious  extent.  The  holders  of 
obligations  were  protected  by  a  mortgage  taken  in  tho 
names  of  individuals,  but  there  was  no  one  with  legal 
powers  to  represent  the  holders.  Further,  although  the 
land  itself  was  secured  by  mortgage,  its  produce  was  not. 
It  was  liable  to  be  seized  for  the  debts  of  the  Daira  ;  and, 
as  the  Daira  was  the  estate  of  the  Khedive,  it  was  held 
that  it  was  answerable  for  all  the  private  debts  of  its 
owner.  As  a  going  concern  it  was  perfectly  solvent,  but 
it  was  weighed  down  by  a  mass  of  debt,  with  which, 
as  a  going  concern,  it  had  nothing  to  do.  Then,  again, 
it  had  become  uncertain  whose  property  it  was ;  for 
the  Khedive,  in  ,the  latter  days  of  his  reign,  had  under 
pressure  made  it  over  to  the  State;  but  the  formalities 
of  Mahommedan  law  bad  not  been  complied  with,  and 
it  was  probable  that,  if  the  holders  of  obligations  had 
sought  to  enforce  their  rights,  they  would  have  had  to  sue 
a  proprietor  who  was  in  exile,  or,  if  he  died,  his  family  or 
his  heirs.  Lastly,  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  nominee  of  the  Khedive,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  an 
English  and  a  French  Controller,  and  over  all  was  the 
Khedive  himself,  who  was  supposed  to  be  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  management  of  his  own  estates,  and  to  have 
special  facilities  for  managing  them.  Sometimes  the 
Khedive  interfered  with  everything ;  sometimes  he  said 
he  was  tired  of  the  Daira  and  would  hear  nothing  of  it. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  property  should  be  well 
managed  under  such  a  system.  The  administration  was 
overshadowed  by  a  vague,  irresistible,  intermittent  inter- 
vention. 

The  Commissioners  were  constituted,  or  constituted 
themselves,  as  a  legislative  body.  Whatever  they  chose  to 
say  was  the  law  became  the  law.  There  was  no  knot  they 
could  not  cut  if  they  chose  to  cut  it ;  and  all  the  knots  that 
the  Daira  presented  to  their  notice  they  cut  with  a  firm 
hand.  They  began  with  laying  down  that  the  property 
was  the  property  of  the  State,  and  in  a  moment,  without 
any  further  formality,  it  passed  to  the  State.  They  then 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  got  the  Daira  free  from  its  burden 
of  debts  with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do.  The  produce 
of  the  estates  cannot  henceforth  be  seized  for  any  debts 
except  the  real  debts  of  the  administration,  and  only  for 
debts  of  this  class,  contracted  since  July  1877,  when  the 
new  administration  with  its  foreign  Controllers  began  to 
work.  Then  come  the  pecuniary  arrangements.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  sums  which  the  Daira  had  recently 
been  called  on  to  pay  consisted  of  sums  properly  owed, 
not  by  it,  but  by  the  Government,  and  in  reimburse- 
ment of  these  sums,  and  also  in  compensation  for  the 
extinction  of  the  special  guarantees  given  by  the  Khedive, 
the  Government  is  ordered  to  pay  out  of  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  450,000?.,  subject  to 
a  deduction  of  the  amount  due  from  the  Daira  for  taxes. 
If  the  estates  yield  enough  to  pay  more  than  four  per 
cent.,  the  holders  of  obligations  are  to  get  the  surplus  up  to 
five  per  cent. ;  but  the  Government  in  any  case  is  to  make 
up  what  may  be  necessary  to  pay  four  per  cent.  To  pre- 
vent the  guarantee  being  illusory,  it  is  enacted  that,  if  the 
Government  fails  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  the  Daira  is  to 
pay  no  taxes  on  the  lands  not  affected  to  the  Unified 
Debt  until  it  has  thus  recouped  itself  what  the  Government 
has  failed  to  pay.  No  clause  in  the  decree  is  more  valu- 
able to  the  bondholders  than  this,  for  it  gives  them,  as 
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contrasted  with  a  mere  promise  to  pay,  a  means  of  ensuring 
payment  the  most  efficacious  that  could  be  practically 
operative.  Out  of  the  45o,oooZ.  a  sum  of  i8o,oooZ.  is  to  be 
set  apart  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  to  this  are  to  be  added 
tbe  amounts  received  from  the  revenue  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  pay  five  per  cent,  until  the  amount  of 
350,000/.  is  reached,  after  which  point  the  surplus  revenues 
are  to  be  used  in  paying  off  the  bonds  at  eighty  per  cent, 
of  their  nominal  value.  The  primary  object  of  this  reserve 
fund  is  to  ensure  the  payment  of  four  per  cent,  interest,  so 
that  the  bondholders  have  a  double  security  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  guarantee  of  the  Government,  and  in  the 
provision  of  a  reserve  fund  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
from  the  outset  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  half- 
yearly  coupon. 

The  difficulty  under  which  the  bondholders  laboured  in 
having  no  one  to  represent  them  legally  is  solved  in  the 
simplest  manner.  It  is  enacted  that  the  English  and 
French  Controllers  shall  be  their  representatives,  and  the 
question  how  these  Controllers  are  to  be  appointed  is 
definitely  decided  by  a  provision  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  will  accept  the  nomination  of  the  respective 
Governments,  or,  if  the  other  Government  does  not  choose 
to  nominate,  will  choose  some  one  in  the  active  or  retired 
service  of  that  Government.  The  system  of  administra- 
tion is  recast.  There  is  still  to  be  a  native  Director,  but 
the  Controllers  are  not  only  to  supervise  him,  but  are  at 
liberty  to  determine  any  question  of  administration  in 
regard  to  which  they  may  think  fit  to  interfere.  Above 
this  administrative  body  is  a  Council,  of  which  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  Controllers  form  part,  but  of  which  the 
Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance,  the  English  and  French 
Controllers- General,  are  also  members,  and  the  Council 

.will  exercise  in  a  methodical  manner  the  powers  of  supreme 
but  vague  and  occasional  control  formerly  reserved  to  the 
Khedive.  The  scheme  as  a  whole  is  at  once  fair  and 
favourable  to  the  Daira.  It  starts  fresh  and  unencumbered. 
Its  legal  difficulties  are  swept  away.  The  bondholders 
will  be  represented,  and  represented  by  persons  who  are 

■  the  choice  of  the  English  and  French  Governments. 
The  administration  is  simplified  and  strengthened,  and  is 

,  thi'own  to  a  very  large  degree  into  the  hands  of  Europeans; 
and  everything  has  been  clone  to  ensure  the  bondholders 
getting  four  per  cent.  But  the  bondholders  must  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  reckon  on  getting  more  than 
four  per  cent,  for  some  time.  Not  only  may  there  be  bad 
years,  but  for  this  year  and  next  year  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  crops  are  such  that  more  than 
four  per  cent,  cannot  be  looked  for.  Further  the  Daira 
has  now  to  pay  new  taxes  which  themselves  amount 
to  one  per  cent,  on  the.  capital,  so  that  a  yield  which 
formerly  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  five  per  cent,  will 
now  only  suffice  to  pay  four.  And  a  new  burden  has 
been  thrown  on  the  Daira,  as  the  Commissioners  have 
enacted  that  the  bonds  of  the  Daira  Khassa  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  the  general  debt  of  the  Daira.  The  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  pay  34,000?.  a  year  to  meet  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  capital  of  the  Daira  debt ;  but  it  only 
gives  a  simple  promise  to  pay,  and  the  Daira  will  have  to 
meet  the  interest,  even  if  the  Government  does  not  pay. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Daira  bondholders  were  in  a 
great  mess,  and  have  now  got  out  of  it,  and  may 
look  for  four  per  cent,  with  the  hope  of  some  day  and 
occasionally  getting  a  little  more.  That  they  have  been  extri- 
cated from  embarrassment  is,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  Report, 
in  a  large  measure  clue  to  the  energetic  protection  which 
Mr.  Goschen,  ably  and  cordially  aided  by  his  French  col- 
league M.  Joubert,  has  given  to  their  interests.  It  might 
be  added,  which,  as  the  Report  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Money, 
the  English  Controller,  could  not  be  stated  in  it,  that  they 
are  also  very  largely  indebted  to  the  zeal,  determination,  and 
perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Money  laboured  in  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  their  affairs  until  his  connexion  with  the 
Daira  was  recently  terminated  by  his  appointment  to  a 
higher  post  in  the  sphere  of  Egyptian  finance. 


THE  LAST  BURIALS  DIVISION. 

LORD  HARTINGTON  was  in  merry  pin  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  at  which  sane 
hour  for  delicate  deliberation  the  Honse  of  Commons 
was  finally  disposing  of  a  Bill  on  which  momentous  issues 
for  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England  depend.  Full  of 
anticipations  of  the  Greenwich  feast,  even  though  white- 


bait has  passed  away,  the  leader  crowed  over  the  Buriala 
Bill  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  which  would  make  man- 
kind happy  all  round.  One  section  of  mankind  has  not 
much  cause  for  self-gratulation  at  the  shape  wMch  this 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  cause  assumed,  and  that  is  the 
Liberal  party  itself,  that  great  united  party  of  freedom 
and  loquacity.  At  the  moment  of  the  final  success  a  rift 
as  wide  as  that  in  the  Roman  Forum  suddenly  yawned,  and 
no  Marcus  Curtius  was  there  to  make  the  patriotic  plunge 
into  the  abyss.  The  last  division  on  the  Burials  Bill  was 
not  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  serried  ranks  of  progress 
over  a  demoralized  and  dispersed  handful  of  reactionaries ; 
but  a  victory  achieved  by  the  united  ftn*ces  of  those 
Liberals  who  still  desire  to  uphold  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Conservatives  over  an  angry  alliance  of  Libera- 
tionists,  Freethinkers,  and  democrats  who  had  banded 
together  to  humiliate  and  insult  that  Church. 

The  proceedings  in  Committee  and  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Burials  Bill  can  best  be  considered  together.  Prac- 
tically the  motion  urged  by  Mr.  Bradlahgh  for  dis- 
turbing, not  only  Sunday,  but  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday,  which  was  beaten  by  so  inadequate  a  majority  on 
the  first  and  so  sufficient  a  one  on  the  second  occasion  ;  as 
well  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Illingworth  was  thoroughly 
defeated,  for  removing  the  obligation  for  all  services  in 
churchyards  to  be  Christian  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
resistance  to  the  clergy  relief  clause,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  successive  battles  of  a  campaign.  Step  by  step  the 
conspiracy  which  created  and  has  kept  alive  the  agita- 
tion of  which  this  Bill  is  the  result  has,  by  their 
own  imprudence,  been  courting  defeat,  not  only  cala- 
mitous to  their  particular  cause,  but  menacing  to  the 
future  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  Liberal  party  itself. 
While  we  were  certain  that  the  agitators'  pietistic  pretence 
would  soon  be  thrown  aside,  we  could  not  forecast  that 
the  drift  of  events  would  unmask  the  innermost  intention 
of  those  who  were  the  real  promoters  of  the  measure 
with  a  completeness  and  rapidity  of  which,  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  a  worn-out  Session,  they  were  themselves 
barely  conscious.  Up  to  and  even  during  the  second  read- 
ing they  were  touchy  and  prodigal,  with  the  honest  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Woodall,  in  protesting  that  the  aggression 
was  a  question  of  simple  burial  not  of  property  in  the 
churchyard,  of  feelings  and  not  of  rights,  and  that,  if  only 
their  conscientious  principles  should  obtain  recognition, 
they  would  go  away  and  cease  from  troubling  the  Estab- 
lishment. So  matters  stood  when  in  the  Committee  the 
limitation  was  reached  which  gave  precise  and  complete 
satisfaction  to  all  the  ostensible  demands  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ministry  and  its  obedient  flocks.  At  this  poiufc 
it  suited  their  Parliamentary  leaders  to  find  out  that  they 
had  never  been  thinking  of  being  buried  as  Christians, 
but  as  citizens,  and  that  in  demanding  the  use  of  the 
churchyards  they  were  demanding  a  right  which,  as  they 
formulated  the  claim,  contradicted  all  the  existing  legal 
incidents  attaching  to  those  properties  which  they  had 
hitherto  pretended  to  respect.  Hence  the  sweet  accord  of 
Calvinist,  Atheist,  and  some  Papists  in  a  colourable  repudia- 
tion of  the  word  Christian — which  really  meant  antagonism 
to  the  established  rights  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
daring  policy  simplified  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  plea  of  the  discontented  cave  might  be 
logical,  but  the  attitude  of  the  remaining  House  was 
practical.  The  practical  men,  whether  they  owned 
it  or  not,  felt  that  the  measure,  in  its  mildest  form, 
would  be  inexpressibly  distasteful  to  the  class  to  whom 
the  State  had  to  look  for  working  it.  Logic,  on  the  other 
side,  stood  up  before  the  country  in  the  visible  shapes 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  backed  by  the 
sweet  gracefulness  of  Mr.  Collings,  so  it  was  not  very 
astonishing  that  the  House  decided  that  between  reducing 
the  member  for  Northampton  and  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  a  silent  burial,  and  of  declining 
to  force  facilities  upon  the  Jews,  of  which  the  Jews  em- 
phatically refused  to  take  advantage,  or  of  scandalizing 
that  wide  feeling  which  could  be  Christian  without  being 
Liberationist,  it  was  wise  to  choose  the  former  alternative, 
and  despise  the  harmless  imputation  of  inconsistency. 

The  Home  Secretary's  bounceable  entrance  on  Saturday 
evening  into  the  Committee  just  as  it  was  closing  its 
proceedings  in  a  fit  of  almost  unaccountable  good 
humour  is  an  incident  which  cannot  lead  to  any  direct 
political  result.  It  was  certainly  an  eccentric  act  ou 
the  part  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  knock  over  a  col- 
league who  was,  although  out  of  the  Cabinet,  conduct- 
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in"  tlio  business  of  tho  llouso  in  chargo  of  an  important 
Ministerial  moasuro.  Tho  inevitable  row  which  rcsulteil  was 
as  sharp  as  it  was  sudden,  and  showed  that  ovon  in  this 
Parliament  of  dclogates  and  of  rebels  something  has 
been  left  of  tho  old  spirit  of  loyal  independence.  How- 
ever, Lord  Uaktington,  clothed  in  tho  brief,  if  not 
little,  authority  of  leader  pending  tho  soa-trip  of 
tho  Prime  Minister,  summarily  repudiated  his  unruly 
colleague,  and  Sir  William  HARCOURT  did  tho  best  thing 
W'l  to  him  to  do  by  tendering  his  "  Beg  pardon,  and  won't 
"  do  so  again  "  with  the  frank  confession  that  when  he 
spoke  he  knew  nothing  of  the  question  or  of  his  colleagues' 
action.  It  was  rumoured  that  some  new  mombcrs  were 
convertod  to  a  belief  of  tho  Home  SECRETARY'S  future 
docility.  Anyhow,  tho  Committee  relapsed  into  the  con- 
dition of  limp  boredom  so  eminently  suitod  for  the  discussion 
of  the  all  but  last  stage  of  a  Bill  which  is  intended  to  re- 
volutionize the  position  of  ono  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. 
Yet  the  incident,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  character  of  the 
Government  and  the  relations  of  its  members  towards 
each  other,  cannot  go  to  sleep.  It  is  a  revelation,  which 
is  the  more  startling  because  genuine  and  unpremeditated, 
of  the  way  in  which  we  are  governed ;  and  it  is  therefore 
for  the  nation  to  say  how  far  it  will  repose  its  confidence 
in  a  Government  which  fails  in  securing  harmony  of 
opinion  and  unity  of  action  even  among  its  own  members. 


THE  NAVAL  DEMONSTRATION. 

THE  pressure  on  the  Porte  has  within  a  few  days 
become  perceptibly  closer.  Lord  Granville,  with 
proper  reticence,  declined  to  state  the  instructions  which 
have  been  given  to  Admiral  Seymour  ;  but  he  confirmed 
the  statement  that  something  is  at  last  to  be  done.  A 
squadron  to  which  all  the  six  Powers  will  have  contributed 
one  or  more  vessels  is  to  assemble  within  reach  of  the  dis- 
puted Albanian  or  Montenegrin  territory.  The  invitation 
to  the  Powers  to  make  use  of  the  port  of  Ragusa  is  still 
more  significant,  as  a  proof  that  Austria,  which  acts  in 
concert  with  Germany,  has  not  withdrawn  from  the  Euro- 
pean alliance.  Therecent  diplomatic  communications  have 
been  definite  and  firm.  It  was  perhaps  impossible  to  avoid 
some  delay  in  the  cession  of  Dulcigno  to  Montenegro  ; 
but  the  limit  of  time  which  was  imposed  on  the  Porte 
has  not  been  formally  altered.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Turkish  proposal  to  reopen  the  Greek  negotiations  has 
been  peremptorily  rejected.  The  right  of  the  Govern- 
ments which  assembled  in  Conference  at  Berlin  to  compel 
the  surrender  of  a  large  territory  by  one  nominally  inde- 
pendent Government  to  another  might  be  plausibly  dis- 
puted ;  but,  having  made  the  demand,  the  Powers  could 
not,  without  a  confession  both  of  injustice  and  of  weak- 
ness, further  prosecute  the  discussion.  The  Plenipoten- 
tiaries must  be  assumed  to  have  known  all  the  arguments 
which  can  be  urged  against  their  decision  ;  and,  in  fact, 
they  acted  on  the  best  professional  advice,  both  in  esti- 
mating the  comparative  numbers  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  population,  and  in  according  to  either  party,  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  allowed,  defensive  military  positions 
which  were  not  equally  convenient  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion. It  is  not  seriously  disputed,  except  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Sultan,  that  the  Greek  population  in  the 
district  to  be  transferred  anxiously  desires  a  change.  It 
was  impossible  to  draw  a  frontier  line  which  should 
not  leave  a  certain  number  of  Mahometans  to  the  south. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Powers  have  announced  their  de- 
cision ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  reopen  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  naval  demonstration,  as  it  is  called,  is  for  the 
present  confined  to  the  object  of  enforcing  submission  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  favour  of  Monte- 
negro. As  there  are  to  be  no  troops  on  board  the  ships, 
the  mode  in  which  coercion  is  to  be  applied  still  awaits 
explanation ;  but  both  Turks  and  Albanians  will  under- 
stand a  display  of  material  force  better  than  diplomatic 
documents  or  official  proclamations.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  orders  which  have  been  issued  from  Constan- 
tinople are  intended  to  be  obeyed  ;  and,  even  if  the  Sultan 
and  Ministers  are  in  earnest,  they  will  not  receive  credit 
for  sincerity.  The  Albanians  have  probably  learned  that 
the  Sultan  is  personally  afraid  to  offend  them  ;  and  they 
have  cultivated  friendly  intercourse  with  the  officers  who 
were  ostensibly  charged  with  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
The  moral  claim  of  Montenegro  to  territorial  aggrandize- 


ment is  not  appreciated  by  its  neighbours.  Princo  Nicholas 
and  his  people  are  rewarded  for  being  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, for  hereditary  enmity  to  Turkey,  and  especially  for 
tho  diversion  which  they  effected  in  favour  of  Russia 
during  tho  lato  war.  Mahometans  and  Catholics,  whoso 
sympathies  are  all  on  tho  sido  of  Turkey,  feel  tho  saerifico 
imposed  npon  them  as  an  intolerable  grievanco ;  but  tho 
combined  squadron  will  perhaps  convince  them  that 
it  is  useless  to  arguo  against  superior  force.  Tho 
Sultan  will  probably  bo  acquitted  of  readiness  to  abandon 
his  subjects  when  tho  dictation  of  Europe  is  cm- 
bodied  in  a  visible  form.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  different  Governments  have  pledged  themselves  to 
ulterior  action  if  their  first  practical  moasuro  proves  to 
be  as  abortive  as  their  verbal  remonstrances.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  there  is  no  risk  of  maritime  collision.  Tho 
squadron  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  attempt  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  Threats  are  some- 
times rendered  more  effective  by  ambiguity  and  calculated 
mystery. 

The  technical  distinction  between  the  Greek  and 
Montenegrin  demands  may  be  not  unimportant,  if  any  of 
the  Powers  decide  to  provide  themselves  with  excuses 
for  partial  inaction.  Tho  demand  for  the  cession  of 
Dulcigno  to  Montenegro  is  founded  on  strict  legal  right, 
because  it  constitutes  an  agreed  modification  of  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  to  which  both  Turkey  and  the  combined 
Powers  were  parties.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  represented 
the  ultimate  authority  by  which  international  law  is 
enacted  or  enforced.  As  far  as  the  Congress  modified  the 
separate  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  it  gave  to  the  Porte  some 
consideration  for  the  territorial  losses  which  were  imposed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  refusal  of  the  Porte  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  would  be 
a  lawful  cause  of  war,  and  it,  therefore,  justifies  less  strin- 
gent modes  of  compulsion.  The  annexation  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  to  Greece  depends  on  an  assertion  of  superior 
power  and  of  paramount  expediency  rather  than  on  any 
legal  right.  No  cession  was  required  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  though,  in  compliment  to  the  French  Minister, 
an  informal  recommendation  was  appended  to  tho 
main  instrument.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  open  to  Ger- 
many or  to  France  to  decline  a  share  in  enforcing  the 
surrender  of  territory  to  Greece  ;  but  great  Powers 
can  seldom  tender  barren  advice  or  give  extra-judicial, 
decisions.  The  incidental  declaration  of  the  Congress 
might  perhaps  be  explained  away ;  but  the  unanimous  de- 
termination of  the  late  Conference  must  in  some  sense  bo 
binding  on  all  the  Governments.  It  may  therefore  bo  pro- 
bably conjectured  that  the  naval  demonstration,  if  it  pro- 
duces the  desired  effect  with  reference  to  Dulcigno,  will  bo 
continued  or  repeated  to  compel  the  cession  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly.  If  the  means  appear  not  altogether  adequate 
to  the  desired  end,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  united 
Eui'ope  will  allow  itself  to  be  finally  baffled. 

The  English  Ministers  cannot  excuse  themselves  for 
embarrassment  or  failure  by  any  impediment  offered  to 
their  policy  by  their  opponents  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 
Both  Houses  have  deliberately  abstained  from  discussing 
or  criticizing  the  diplomatic  and  administrative  measures 
of  the  Government.  Lord  Stratheden's  chronic  curi- 
osity and  dissatisfaction  have  been  confined  to  himself; 
and  Lord  Granville's  recent  statement  provoked  neither 
criticism  nor  any  request  for  further  information.  It  is 
known  that  the  English  Government  has  taken  the  lead 
in  all  the  recent  transactions  ;  but  its  conduct  is  so  far 
justified  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  Powers  in  its 
proposals  ;  and  its  objects  are  generally  approved.  Even 
when  steps  are  taken  which  seem  to  have  a  warlike  ten- 
dency, provisional  confidence  is  reposed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
devotion  to  peace.  The  country  would  not  tolerate  an 
unprovoked  war  with  Turkey ;  but  as  long  as  the 
European  concert  is  maintained  there  is  no  risk 
of  actual  hostilities.  If  sympathy  for  a  hard-pressed 
Government  and  nation  has  visibly  cooled,  the 
Sultan  has  himself  to  thank  for  the  change.  His  obsti- 
nate rejection  of  the  wise  counsels  which  have  been , 
tendered  through  Sir  Henry  Layaud  and  Mr.  Goschen  has 
apparently  resulted  as  much  from  ill-will  to  England  as 
from  dislike  of  foreign  interference  and  of  administrative 
improvement.  Notwithstanding  the  surprising  declaration 
of  the  Turkish  Charge  d'Affaires,  it  is  certain  that  papers 
have  been  printed  at  the  Imperial  press  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  disaffection  among  the  Mussulmans 
of  India.    There  may  be  some  excuses  for  tho  Sultan's 
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irritation  ;  but  his  unfriendly  conduct  naturally  provokes 
resentment.  He  would  readily  be  forgiven  if  be  would 
consult  bis  own  obvious  interest.  The  Powers  which  demand 
unwelcome  territorial  cessions  are  indefatigable  in  con- 
triving for  the  Sultan  modes  of  administration  by 
which  he  might  conciliate  the  loyalty  of  his  remaining 
subjects.  All  the  Governments  have  agreed  on  the 
reforms  which  ought  to  be  introduced  in  Armenia ;  and 
the  Commission  appointed  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  to  provide  a  scheme  of  administration  for  the 
European  provinces  has  already  completed  its  labours.  Sir 
Deummond  Wolff  and  his  successor  have  taken  a  principal 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaueice  has,  with  the  im- 
partiality which  becomes  a  representative  of  England, 
expressly  stipulated  for  the  protection  of  the  franchises 
and  customs  of  the  Albanian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  the  sluggish  resistance 
of  the  Sultan's  Government  to  all  improvement  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  beneficial  changes 
may  be  effected  with  a  conceivable  tendency  to  future 
development.  That  Russia  should  concur  with  England 
and  other  Powers  in  insisting  on  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Turkey  is  an  anomaly  which  has  already  ceased 
to  be  surprising. 


M.  DE  FREYCINET  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 

THE  dull  season  in  France  has  been  cheered  with  a 
new  interest.  When  the  vacation  began  it  seemed  as 
though  there  would  be  nothing  about  which  to  speculate 
until  the  reopening  of  the  Chambei'S.  The  elections  of 
the  1st  of  August  promised  to  make  things  less  exciting 
than  ever.  While  the  composition  of  the  Councils- 
General  remained  in  any  sense  Anti-Republican  it  was 
always  possible  to  wonder  whether  the  Senate  or  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  best  represented  France.  Both  were  the 
offspring  of  universal  suffrage,  and  any  one  who  chose 
might  argue  that  the  less  direct  method  by  which  the 
Senate  was  elected  made  it  a  more  genuine,  because  less 
special,  expression  of  the  national  wishes.  The  Councils- 
General  savoured  of  the  soil.  The  very  fact  that  they  had 
other  functions  to  discharge  besides  that  of  returning  the 
Senate  ensured  a  larger  amount  of  electoral  interest,  and 
formed  a  safeguard  against  the  abstentions  which  so  often 
vitiate  the  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  viewed 
as  an  evidence  of  French  feeling  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  term.  A  deputy  might  be  returned  by  a  minority  of 
political  enthusiasts ;  but  a  Senator  was,  in  fact,  chosen 
by  a  body  in  the  return  of  which  the  whole  electorate 
had  on  many  grounds  a  direct  and  strong  interest. 
Since  the  ist  of  August  this  source  of  interest  has  come 
to  an  end.  It  is  useless  to  weigh  these  comparative  proba- 
bilities any  longer,  because  a  term  has  been  set  to  the 
state  of  things  out  of  which  they  arose.  The  Senate 
will  in  future  exhibit  no  sharp  distinctions  when  com- 
pared with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  traditional 
moderation  of  an  Upper  Chamber  may  still  influence 
its  action  to  some  extent;  but  the  general  attitude  of  its 
members  in  political  controversy  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  complete  success  of  the 
Republicans  a  month  ago  supplies  a  decisive  answer  to  the 
eager  predictions  of  the  reactionary  parties. 

Upon  this  dead  level  of  political  interest  M.  de  Feey- 
cinet  descended  the  other  day  in  the  speech  he  made  at 
Montauban.  M.  de  Feeycinet  has  shown  himself  in  one 
important  respect  wiser  than  any  other  of  his  colleagues 
or  opponents.  They  may  keep  a  newspaper,  he  keeps  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Nowhere  are  M.  de  Feeycinet's 
praises  more  eloquently  sung  than  in  the  Paris  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Times,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Montauban  speech  was  at  once  trumpeted  to  Europe  in 
the  columns  of  the  great  English  journal.  M.  de  Feey- 
cinet, it  was  pointed  out,  had  read  in  the  elections  of 
the  ist  of  August  the  lesson  they  really  had  to  convey, 
lie  saw  that  the  Republic  was  safe  so  long  as  it  continued 
moderate,  and  he  was  prepared  to  apply  this  knowledge  to 
the  case  of  the  unauthorized  religious  orders.  M.  de 
Feeycinet's  words  certainly  went  far  to  justify  this  descrip- 
tion of  them.  He  excused  the  breaking  up  of  the  Jesuit 
establishments  as  a  necessary  concession  to  the  feeling 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  hinted  that  the  other 
unrecognized  orders  would  be   left   free  to  conform 


themselves,  if  they  chose,  to  the  provisions  of  a 
law  regulating  the  right  of  association  which  would 
be  introduced  next  Session.  The  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  hinted  that,  in  holding  out  this  prospect,  M.  de 
Freycinet  had  not  spoken  without  book.  As  he  had 
no  wish  to  make  the  relations  between  the  Church  and 
the  Government  more  hostile  than  they  were  already,  he 
had  taken  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  religions  orders 
would  meet  him  halfway,  and  whether  the  Vatican  would 
countenance  them  in  negotiating  a  compromise.  It  now 
appears  that,  whether  he  knew  or  only  prophesied,  the 
Times'  Correspondent  came  very  near  the  truth.  A  de- 
claration has  been  put  out  on  the  part  of  the  non-re- 
cognized orders  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
formal  act  of  adhesion  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  non-recognized  orders  have,  it  says,  been  misunder- 
stood. They  have  no  difficulty  in  affirming  their  respect 
and  submission  towards  the  present  institutions  of  the 
country.  They  have  never  claimed  to  be  independent  of 
secular  power.  "  The  moral  and  spiritual  aims  they 
"  pursue  do  not  permit  them  to  bind  themselves  ex- 
"  clusively  to  any  one  political  system."  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  political  parties  and  passions,  and  they  must 
not  place  themselves  at  the  service  of  changing  causes 
and  human  interests.  As  regards  temporal  government, 
they  are  only  concerned  to  "  teach  by  precept  and  example 
"  the  obedience  and  respect  due  to  authority,  the  source  of 
"  which  is  God  " ;  and  animated  by  these  feelings  they 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the  Government  will  receive 
their  declarations  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  "allow  them 
"  freely  to  continue  the  works  of  prayer,  education, 
"  and  charity  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives." 

The  importance  of  this  declaration  must  anyhow  be 
great,  and  may  be  very  great  indeed.  The  coincidence 
between  its  appearance  and  M.  de  Feeycinet's  speech  can 
hardly  be  accidental.  The  Peime  Ministee  was  in  all 
probability  not  wholly  ignorant  of  its  contents  when  he 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  other 
non-recognized  orders,  and  bade  the  latter  apply  for 
authorization  under  the  law  which  is  to  be  brought  in  next 
Session.  M.  de  Feeycinet  has  justified  the  predictions 
which  said  that  he  would  be  a  far  more  moderate  Minister 
than  either  his  friends  or  his  adversaries  supposed.  He 
has  been  content  with  a  declaration  which,  though  it  con- 
tains everything  that  a  moderate  Republican  can  wish  to 
see  in  such  a  document,  is  hateful  to  advanced  Republicans 
because  it  makes  the  destruction  of  the  orders  which 
adhere  to  it  additionally  difficult.  It  seems  impossible 
that  M.  de  Feeycinet  should  say  at  Montauban  that  the 
Government  profoundly  respects  religion,  and  has  only  op- 
posed the  Church  so  far  as  the  Church  has  associated  itself 
with  conspiracies  against  the  Republic,  and  then  refuse 
to  take  any  note  of  a  declaration  which  presents  the 
religious  orders  as  the  dutiful  servants  of  the  Republic  in 
all  matters  which  do  not  touch  the  specific  spiritual  labours 
which  they  have  made  their  own.  There  can  be  nothing 
gained  by  giving  a  distinct  assurance  one  month  and 
falsifying  it  the  next.  If  M.  de  Feeycinet's  object  in 
issuing  the  decrees  against  the  non-recognized  orders  was 
really  to  bring  them  to  their  knees,  he  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded— succeeded,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
success  was  ever  possible.  What  more  could  M.  de  Feey- 
cinet expect  the  religious  orders  to  say  than  they  have 
said  in  this  declaration  ?  They  repudiate  all  connexion  with 
political  parties,  all  preference  for  one  form  of  government 
over  another,  all  identification  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church  with  those  of  any  particular  set  of  human  insti- 
tutions. It  is  open,  of  course,  to  their  adversaries  to  say 
that  these  disclaimers  are  not  genuine.  But  the  Minister 
who  has  invited  them  to  make  such  disclaimers  can  hardly 
use  this  argument.  He  may  refuse  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiations with  bodies  whose  word  cannot  be  taken  ;  but 
when  once  he  has  entered  into  them,  he  cannot  refuse  to 
accept  the  assurances  given  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  on 
the  other  side.  Indeed  the  sacrifices  which  the  putting 
out  of  this  declaration  will  entail  upon  the  orders  are  so 
considerable  as  to  constitute  a  very  weighty  evidence  that 
the  declaration  is  honestly  made.  It  will  be  universally 
and  justly  represented  as  a  surrender,  and  no  one  likes  to 
have  such  a  word  applied  to  him.  It  will  be  regarded  by 
many  persons  as  a  mean  desertion  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
though  there  may  be  no  great  love  between  religious 
orders,  it  is  not  pleasant  for  one  order  to  be  accused,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  of  leaving  another  in  the  lurch,  and 
of  accepting  favours  at  the  hands  of  a  Government 
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which  has  denied  the  Jesuits  baro  justice.  Nor  must 
it.  bo  forgotten  that  those  who  will  bring  these  accusa- 
tions, or  at  all  events  will  wish  to  bring  them,  aro  the 
main  supporters  of  tho  religious  orders  in  France.  Tlio 
declaration  will  be  excessively  distasteful  to  the  Legitimists, 
because  it  will  prevent  them  from  representing  tho  cause 
of  Henry  V.  as  exclusively  tho  cause  of  religion.  But  tho 
Legitimists  aro  tho  party  which  has  especially  befriended 
tho  Church.  Tho  Bonapartists  havo  been  discredited,  in 
their  theological  character,  by  the  succession  of  Princo 
Napoleon  to  tho  headship  of  tho  family.  Tho  Orleanists 
are  either  Voltairians,  or  suspected  of  that  liberal  Catho- 
licism which,  even  under  Leo  XIII.,  is  only  half  liked  by 
tho  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Republicans  aro  for  tho 
most  part  tho  declared  enemies  of  tho  Church.  Conse- 
quently, tho  active  support  which  sustains  the  religious 
orders  in  their  temporal  capacity — which  provides  them 
with  houses  and  chapels,  fills  their  schools  with  pupils, 
and  keeps  subscription  lists  going  for  the  promotion  of  tho 
objects  they  have  in  view — comes  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion from  the  Legitimists.  Tho  doctrine  embodied  in  this 
declaration  would  have  suited  St.  Paul  very  well,  but  it 
can  hardly  suit  tho  Count  of  Ciiambord.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  cannot  care  to  hear 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  monks  and  nuns  whom  his  followers 
are  largely  supporting,  one  form  of  government  is  as  good 
as  another,  provided  that  it  leaves  the  religious  orders  free 
to  do  their  own  business. 

All  these  questions,  however,  will  at  first  be  subordinate 
to  the  question  how  M.  de  Freycinet's  new  concordat 
with  the  religious  orders  will  be  received  by  his  own 
party.  If  the  Re-publique  Franqaise  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
accurate  interpreter  of  M.  Gambetta's  views,  it  will  not 
be  liked  by  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Republican 
party.  Tet,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  serious  breach 
with  M.  Gambetta  —  unless  it  is  to  result  in  M.  de 
Freycinet's  immediate  and  hopeless  fall — must  involve  the 
creation  of  a  new  Republican  party,  and  its  establishment 
as  the  dominant  power  in  the  State,  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  M.  de  Feeycinet  should  contemplate  anything  of 
the  kind.  Between  two  improbabilities,  it  is  wise  to 
choose  the  least ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
the  actual  conductors  of  the  Uepuhlique  Franqaise  have  been 
allowed  to  take  their  own  line  than  that  M.  de  Feeycinet 
has  suddenly  resolved  to  measure  swords  with  M.  Gam- 
betta. At  all  events,  the  speculation  which  of  the  two 
theories  is  the  more  probable  and  has  most  evidence  in 
its  favour  is  quite  enough  to  occupy  French  politicians 
from  now  till  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  Until  then 
nothing  can  apparently  be  done.  M.  de  Freycinet  has 
promised  a  general  law  applicable  to  all  associations  alike ; 
and,  even  if  he  thinks  the  declaration  of  the  orders  in- 
sufficient, he  can  hardly  punish  them  for  delaying  to 
apply  for  authorization  until  they  see  what  the  conditions 
are  to  which  they  must  conform  themselves  in  order  to  be 
authorized. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

THE  contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  though  it  is  but  moderately  exciting,  may 
well  suggest  to  Englishmen  a  feeling  of  envy.  In  a 
season  of  general  prosperity,  untroubled  with  domestic  or 
foreign  difficulties,  the  American  people  are  at  leisure  to 
occupy  themselves  in  harmless  experiments  on  the  com- 
parative strength  of  parties.  They  have  no  Ireland  and 
no  Afghanistan,  and  their  Government  and  Legislature 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  disturb  the  founda- 
tions of  property,  and  to  cultivate  hostility  among  different 
classes.  The  Greenback  faction  and  the  Labour  League 
are  obscure  and  powerless,  and  the  two  rival  parties,  of 
which  the  main  function  is  to  maintain  political  circula- 
tion, are  separated  by  no  intelligible  difference  of  prin- 
ciples. General  Hancock  is  less  popular  with  his  own 
party  than  Mr.  Tilden,  but  he  has  perhaps  a  better  chance 
of  securing  neutral  votes.  As  a  soldier  he  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  the  Federal  cause  during  the  Civil  War ;  and 
after  its  close  he  administered  a  Southern  military  com- 
mand in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  justice.  His  com- 
petitor, Mr.  Garfield,  also  bears  a  high  personal  character, 
and  he  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  greatly  esteemed  and 
honoured  in  the  United  States.  Having  in  his  early  youth 
lived  by  manual  labour,  he  contrived  to  educate  himself  to 
a  level  with  the  dominant  class  of  lawyers  and  politicians. 


As  a  Voluuteor  odicor  ho  acquired  credit  during  the 
war,  and  ho  has  sinco  attained  a  considerable  position 
in  Congress.  Never  conspicuous  as  a  political  Icador,  he 
becanio  so  well  known  as  an  adroit  party  manager  that  ho 
was  entrusted  at  tho  Chicago  Convention  with  tho  care  of 
Mr.  Sherman's  interests.  When  it  becamo  clear  that  tho 
party  leaders  woro  only  strong  enough  to  defeat  ono 
another,  Mr.  Gaeiteld  satisfied  tho  necessary  conditions  of 
comparative  obscurity  and  of  probablo  competence,  llo 
may  probably  bo  as  good  a  President  as  Mr.  Blaine  or 
Mr.  Sherman  would  have  boon;  and  ho  is  free  from  tho 
damaging  associations  of  General  Grant's  second  term  of 
office. 

Tho  contending  parties  arc,  not  without  effort,  working 
themselves  up  to  tho  excitement  which  befits  tho  occasion. 
Tho  smallest  part  of  their  duties  was  to  propound  the 
political  issues  on  which  tho  contest  is  conventionally  sup- 
posed to  turn.  Tho  formal  Resolutions  respectively 
adopted  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  tho  subsequent 
letters  of  acceptance  written  by  tho  nominated  candidates, 
exhaust  the  controversy,  in  which  no  serious  interest  is 
felt.  Tho  Republicans  are  more  earnestly  devoted  than 
the  Democrats  to  a  protective  tariff ;  but,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  contest,  there  is  no  probability  of  early 
relaxation.  The  producers  thoroughly  understand  their 
own  private  interests,  while  the  consumers  forming  the 
general  community  aro  ignorant  and  disunited.  Both 
political  parties  have  formerly  tampered  with  the  public 
credit  ;  but  with  the  popularity  of  repudiation,  the 
sophisms  of  its  advocates  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
Republicans  even  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  so- 
called  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  really  con- 
sists in  the  equalization  for  the  time  of  the  values  of 
paper  money  and  of  gold.  As  greenbacks  are  still  a 
legal  tender,  and  as  they  are  not  compulsorily  conver- 
tible into  coin,  it  is  possible  that  specie  payments  might 
at  any  moment  be  suspended.  According  to  law,  public 
and  private  creditors  may  be  still  more  effectually  de- 
frauded under  the  Acts  which  make  silver  a  legal 
tender ;  but  Mr.  Sheeman  has  hitherto  contrived  to 
thwart  the  combination  of  the  silver-mine  owners  with 
the  supporters  of  repudiation.  Notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  questions  which  vitally  affect  the  public 
convenience  and  prosperity,  neither  tariffs  nor  currency 
will  exercise  any  considerable  influence  on  the  approaching 
election.  The  two  parties  are  more  perceptibly  divided  on 
the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  South.  The  Democrats 
profess  to  apprehend  Federal  interference  with  State  elec- 
tions ;  and  they  announce  their  determination  not  to  be 
again  defeated  by  such  frauds  as  those  which  deprived 
them  of  victory  in  1876.  The  Republicans  are  not  less 
vehement  in  their  demand  for  freedom  of  election  in  the 
South ;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  attach  a  different 
meaning  to  the  phrase.  The  Democrats  think  of  the 
whites,  and  the  Republicans  of  the  coloured  voters,  who, 
as  they  assert,  would,  if  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  the 
franchise,  return  a  Republican  majority  in  Florida,  in 
North  Carolina,  and  in  one  or  two  other  States. 

Both  parties  agree  in  the  calculation  that  by  fair  or  foul 
means  the  Democrats  will  carry  all  the  Southern  States. 
To  return  a  President  they  must  also  obtain  forty-seven 
votes  in  the  North  ;  and  it  is  to  secure  or  frustrate  this 
result  that  all  the  efforts  of  political  managers  will  be 
directed.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  a  State  election 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  September  in  Maine. 
Notwithstanding  the  boasted  morality  of  New  England, 
the  Greenback  faction  is  stronger  in  Maine  than  in  other 
Northern  States  ;  and  it  is  feared  that  the  supporters  of 
a  depreciated  currency  may  coalesce  with  the  Democrats. 
Another  doubtful  State  is  Indiana,  which  will  accordingly 
be  visited  by  many  itinerant  orators  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  money.  It  is  fair  to  admit  that  in  American 
elections  there  is  little  or  no  direct  bribery  ;  but  enormous 
sums  are  spent  on  delegations  and  on  public  meetings. 
Since  the  nomination  of  General  Hancock,  the  Democrats 
have  recovered  their  supremacy  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  they  were  lately  defeated  in  the  election  of  a 
Governor  by  the  secession  of  Kelly  and  his  Tammany 
organization,  in  consequence  of  a  personal  feud  with  Mr. 
Tilden.  Kelly  has  now  promised  to  return  to  his  alle- 
giance as  a  Democrat,  though  he  is  supposed  to  resent 
the  leading  part  which  Mr.  Tilden  takes  in  promoting  the 
candidature  of  General  Hancock.  The  Republicans  fear 
that  the  City  will  carry  with  it  the  State,  but  they  still 
profess  to  be  confident  of  the  support  of  the  rural  districts. 
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Ohio,  which  was  not  long  since  doubtful,  is  believed  to  be 
secured  to  the  Republican  cause  by  the  choice  of  two 
citizens  of  the  State  in  succession  as  Republican  nominees 
for  the  Presidency.  It  appears  that  no  doubt  is  entertained 
of  the  fidelity  of  other  Northern  States  to  the  Republican 
cause.  On  the  whole,  the  chances  of  the  competitors  seem 
to  be  unusually  even.  As  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  thoroughly  understands  the  personal  and  political 
issues  of  the  contest,  it  might  be  supposed  that  agitation 
and  oratory  would  do  little  to  affect  opinions  or  votes ; 
but  election  managers,  who  must  be  supposed  to  under- 
stand their  business,  cherish  a  traditional  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  crowded  meetings  and  of  vehement  speeches. 

The  Republicans,  being  richer  or  more  liberal  than  their 
adversaries,  boast  that  they  have  collected  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  begun  to  spend  them,  before  the  Democrats 
ha.\e  commenced  their  operations.  The  party  in  power  has 
a  great  advantage  in  its  power  of  levying  a  contribution 
from  every  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  for  official  per- 
sons are  compelled  to  pay  or  to  forfeit  their  appointments, 
and  they  are  perhaps  partially  reconciled  to  the  extortion 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  tenure  of  office  depends 
on  a  Republican  victory. ,  As  the  importance  of  a  race 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  sweepstakes  and  of  the 
added  money,  a  Presidential  election  derives  much  of 
its  interest  from  the  eighty  thousand  salaries  which 
are  staked  on  the  result.  On  the  other  side,  Democratic 
aspirants  to  office  will  perhaps  subscribe  to  the  election 
funds;  but  voluntary  contribution  is  never  as  productive 
as  a  regular  tax.  A  late  meeting  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Republican  leaders  at  New  York  discussed  and  settled 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  canvass.  The  party  will 
probably  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  meeting,  though 
Mr.  Conkling  was  significantly  absent.  Representatives 
of  some  of  the  Southern  States  implored  the  principal 
orators  of  the  party  to  visit  their  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  coloured  voters ;  but  the  managers 
summarily  rejected  the  proposal,  having  probably  satisfied 
themselves  that  their  eloquence  would  produce  no  im- 
pression on  the  vote  of  any  Southern  State.  They  pre- 
ferred to  employ  their  energies  in  Maine  and  Indiana, 
which  will  accordingly  be  gratified  by  torrents  of  ora- 
tory. In  accordance  with  laudable  custom,  Mr.  Garfield, 
though  he  was  in  another  part  of  the  same  building, 
took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  On  his  journey  to  New 
York,  though  he  was  received  at  the  stations  with  as 
much  apparent  enthusiasm  as  if  he  had  been  Mr.  Glad- 
stone travelling  on  an  English  or  Scotch  railway,  Mr. 
Garfield  observed  the  same  commendable  reticence.  It 
seems  that,  in  the  most  fluent  and  voluble  of  communities, 
silence  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  highest.  The  pro- 
fessed orators  on  every  occasion  presented  the  Republican 
candidate  to  the  audience,  and  then  proceeded  to  speak  on 
his  behalf.  General  Hancock  will  also  be  represented  by 
the  proper  staff  of  delegates  and  committees  ;  but  his 
principal  adviser,  representative,  and  manager,  is  the 
astute  politician  to  whom  he  was  preferred  at  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Tilden  finds  a  difficulty  in  diverting  from  himself 
the  enthusiasm  and  applause  which  are  officially  due  to 
the  comparatively  unknown  nominee. 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 

THE  Employers'  Liability  Bill  has  throughout  its 
career  met  with  extremely  hard  usage.  It  is  quite 
true  that  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  well-drawn  Bill.  It 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  measures  which  there  seemed 
most  likelihood  of  getting  through  Parliament  in  a  broken 
Session,  and  it  was  too  hastily  assumed  that  when  a  sound 
principle  had  been  discovered  on  which  to  base  it  the  de- 
tails would  somehow  settle  themselves.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  more  unfortunate  in  its  supporters  than 
in  its  opponents.  No  one  man  has  done  so  much  to 
imperil  its  success  this  Session  as  Mr.  Gorst.  In  dealing 
with  a  measure  which  is  avowedly  one  of  compromise, 
exaggerated  friendship  is  just  as  dangerous  as  declared 
enmity.  Either  way  the  result  is  to  threaten  the  main- 
tenance of  tho  compromise,  and  with  that  goes  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  particular  Bill  under  discussion.  If  the 
Conservatives  who  wished  to  see  the  plea  of  common  em- 
ployment altogether  done  away  with  had  carried  their 
point,  the  Bill  must  inevitably  have  disappeared.  If  the 
Government  had  not  withdrawn  it  in  consideration  of  the 
contradiction  which  in  its  amended  form  it  presented  to 


their  declarations  when  introducing  it,  the  employers  i  t 
one  or  other  House  would  certainly  have  been  able  to 
defeat  it.  The  "  Fourth  Party  "  might  not  have  been  dis- 
pleased at  this  result  in  either  of  the  characters  which 
it  has  lately  pleased  them  to  assume.  Such  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  working-man  are  naturally  disposed  to 
think  no  bread  better  than  half  a  loaf,  and  such  con- 
scientious obstructives  could  not  but  have  rejoiced  at  add- 
ing one  more  measure  to  the  list  of  Ministerial  failures. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Bill  steers  clear  of  extreme  views 
on  either  side  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Not- 
withstanding the  ingenuity  in  high  places  which  has  been 
spent  in  showing  that  employers  would  gain  if  the  plea  of 
common  employment  were  altogether  abolished,  neither  the 
injustice  nor  the  imprudence  of  such  a  step  has  been  dis- 
proved. If  anything  could  make  employers  utterly  careless 
about  preventing  accidents,  it  would  be  a  law  which  made 
them  equally  answerable  for  accidents  which  they  might 
have  prevented  and  for  accidents  which  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  prevent.  When  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  have  to  put  up  with  a  common  penalty,  the  force 
of  the  inducement  to  remain  innocent  is  indefinitely  de- 
creased. In  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
the  inducement  altogether  disappears.  With  the  plea  of 
common  employment  done  away  with,  conscientious  and 
kindly  employers  would  still  be  careful  of  their  work- 
men ;  but  employers  who  were  neither  conscientious  nor 
kindly  would  have  really  no  motive  for  being  careful. 
Hitherto  something  of  the  same  result  has  been  arrived 
at  by  an  opposite  road.  Whether  the  employer  is  care- 
ful or  careless  ho  has  been  equally  free  from  liability. 
When  the  judges  determined  that  an  agent  picked  out 
after  tho  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  a  labourer  taken 
on  that  morning  because  there  was  a  job  to  be  done  and 
he  was  there  to  do  it,  stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  regards  their  employers'  liability  for  their  negligence, 
the  employer  had  no  longer  any  reason  for  inquiring 
whether  those  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority  were 
as  likely  to  be  careful  of  workmen's  lives  as  of  employers' 
pockets.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  head  of  the 
Bill  was  originally  pointed  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  its  course 
has  been  pretty  steadily  steered  in  the  same  direction. 

The  principal  change  which  the  Bill  underwent  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  the  omission  of  the  subjection  which 
makes  an  employer  liable  for  an  injury  caused  by  the 
"  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer 
"  to  whose  orders  or  directions  the  workman  at  the  time 
"  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform  and  did  conform." 
It  is  possible  that  experience  may  show  that  these  words 
are  too  comprehensive.  The  case  of  a  hodman  who 
sustains  an  injury  while  carrying  out  the  orders,  not  of 
his  employer,  but  of  the  bricklayer  whom  he  was  supply- 
ing with  materials,  was  instanced  by  Lord  Carnarvon  ; 
and,  if  such  a  case  should  be  held  to  come  under  the  Bill, 
it  may  hereafter  be  found  necessary  to  amend  it.  But  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  rendering  the  Bill  this  service  than  in  striking 
out  the  clause  altogether.  It  may  not  be  clear  enough 
that  the  "orders  or  directions  "  to  which  the  workman 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  "  bound  to  conform " 
are  really  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  employer 
himself — orders  and  directions,  that  is  to  say,  given  by 
agents  who  have  been  chosen  among  other  things  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  orders  and  who  have  been  negligent  in 
giving  them.  But,  in  the  absence  of  an  improved  defini- 
tion of  the  persons  really  contemplated  by  the  clause,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  really  no  choice  but  to  disagree 
to  the  amendment.  An  agent  to  whose  orders  a  workman 
is  bound  to  conform  is,  from  the  workman's  point  of  view, 
his  employer.  He  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  his  orders  as 
though  they  came  from  the  employer  himself,  and  the 
employer  is  consequently  bound  to  be  just  as  careful  in 
choosing  him  as  he  would  be  in  determining  what  orders  to 
give  if  he  were  himself  giving  them.  If  there  is  any  defect 
in  the  clause,  it  lies,  not  in  the  relation  it  creates  between 
agent  and  employer,  but  in  its  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes agency.  As  it  stands,  however,  that  definition  em- 
bodies the  best  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  wTisdom  might,  in  this  instance,  have 
been  usefully  supplemented  by  the  Lords ;  but  they 
wore  clearly  ill-advised  in  omitting  the  clause  alto- 
gether. An  Act  which  did  not  make  employers  liable  for  tho 
negligence  of  agents  to  whose  orders  the  workman  injured 
was  bound  to  conform  would  have  been  obviously,  and 
even  ludicrously,  incomplete.    The  fact  that  a  workman 
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may  sometimes  bo  bound  by  tho  necessities  of  his  employ- 
ment to  conform  to  tho  orders  or  directions  of  somo  ono 
who  is  simply  a  fellow- workman,  and  not  in  ;uiy  genuine 
senso  an  agent  of  tho  employer,  would  have  been  a  good 
reason  for  altering  tho  wording  of  tho  clause  ;  but  it  was 
not  a  reason  for  refusing  to  deal  with  that  largo  numbor  of 
cases  in  which  tho  man  who  givos  tho  orders  is  undoubt- 
edly tho  agent  of  tho  employer,  and  acting  as  such  in 
giving  tho  ordors. 

Tho   substitution    of   sovon    years   for   two   in  tho 
duration  of  tho  Bill  is  not  an  improvement.     Wo  fail 
altogether  to  soo  any  good  reason  for  tho  introduction 
of  such  a  limitation  in  any  shape  ;  but,  if  the  Government 
were  of  opinion,  as  they  might  very  well  be,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  make  some  arrangement  with  tho  Lords,  and 
not  simply  to  undo  their  work,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  accept  the  limitation  in  tho  form  given  to  it  in  the  other 
Honse.    The  preponderance  of  argument  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  shorter  term.    As  the  Bid  would  necessarily 
bave  had  to  bo  re-enacted  two  years  hence,  the  subject 
-would  have  been  kept  well  before  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  might  have  really  busied  themselves  in 
ascertaining  what  amendments  might  profitably  be  intro- 
duced into  tho  Act  tho  Session  after  next.     In  point 
of  fact,  during  the  interval  between  1880  and  1882,  em- 
ployers and  workmen  would  have   constituted  an  in- 
formal Select  Committee,  by  whose  labours  a  large  body 
of  evidence,  as  to  the  present  and  prospective  working 
of  the  law,  would  have  been  got  together  with  much 
profit  to  those  who  would  have  had  to  legislate  on  the 
question  once  more  in  two  years'  time.    An  interval  of 
seven  years  has  not  this  advantage.-    For  purposes  of 
amendment  the  passing  of  the  Bill  will  be  regarded  as  final. 
Nobody  will  trouble  himself  to  draft  suggestions  which 
will  stand  no  chance  of  being  considered  till  1887.    At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  that  the  Act  is  in  form  only  a  temporary 
measure  will  tend  to  unsettle  all  who  have  to  do  with  it. 
On  both  sides  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  concession  if 
the  new  order  of  things  is  to  work  satisfactorily.  The 
employers  as  a  body  would  have  wished  to  see  no  change 
made  in  the  law.    They  have  always  contended  that  no 
addition  to  their  liability  was  needed  to  make  them  careful 
as  regards  avoidable  accidents,  and  that  the  addition  which 
the  Bill  makes  will  virtually  render  them  liable  for  un- 
avoidable accidents.    The  workmen  as  a  body  have  con- 
tended that  no  exception  ought  to  be  made  to  their  dis- 
advantage in  the  ordinary  law  which  holds  an  employer 
liable  for  the  acts  of  his  servants.    They  would  have 
wished,  in  fact,  to  see  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries 
inflicted  on  workmen  made  co-extensive  with  the  liability 
of  employers  for  injuries  inflicted  on  strangers.    The  best 
chance  of  bringing  both  sides  to  acquiesce  in  a  compromise 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be  grateful  to  neither 
is  to  make  it  appear  that  the  settlement  effected  by  the 
measure  is  meant  to  be  final ;  but  with  a  re-enactment  of 
the  law  made  imperative  in  seven  years  the  idea  of  finality 
is  wholly  excluded.    Why  Mr.  Dodson  should  suppose  that 
the  next  Parliament  will  be  better  fitted  than  the  present 
to  deal  with  a  new  Employers'  Liability  Bill  is  not  clear, 
unless  indeed  he  cherishes  the  hope  that  by  that  time  ob- 
struction will  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  "  Fourth 
"  Party  "  have  once  more  submitted  to  the  restraints  of 
ordinary  leadership.    If  this  was  his  motive  for  lengthen- 
ing the  time  between  enactment  and  re-enactment,  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  his  glance  into  the  future  will 
prove  prophetic.    Should  it  do  so,  the  credit  he  will  gain 
by  his  prediction  will  be  all  the  greater  from  the  entire 
absence  of  any  data  on  which  to  found  it. 


THE  SESSION. 

rPHE  new  Parliament  met  for  the  despatch  of  business  on 
-*-  Thursday,  the  20th  of  May.  It  consisted  of  350  Liberals,  240 
Conservatives,  and  60  Home  Rulers.  All  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  whose  seats  had  been  vacated  by  taking  office  had  been 
re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  present  in  the  freshness  of  his  vigorous  old  age  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  leadership  which  had  been  forced  on  him 
by  the  general  conviction  that,  if  he  was  to  exist  in  the  political 
world  at  all,  he  could  hold  no  other  place  than  the  first.  The 
Queen's  Speech  announced  that  the  Government  intended 
to  pursue  a  foreign  policy  based  on  getting  all  the  Great 
Powers  to  act  in  concert,  so  as  to  secure  an  early  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  to  promote  effectual  reforms 
and  equal  laws  in  Turkey,  and  to  settle  all  territorial 
questions.    In  Afghanistan  it  was  proposed  to  establish  so  soon  as 


(irouniBtancoa  would  permit  an  Independent  and  friendly  Power 
with  suitable  institutions,  and  oarly  information  was  promised 
on  the  weighty  subject  of  Indian  linanco.  Tho  supremacy  of  tho 
Crown  was  to  bo  maintained  in  the  Transvaal,  whilo  free  institu- 
tions were  to  bo  secured  to  tho  European  settlors.  Tho  stato  of 
Ireland  was  said  to  ho  such  that  the  ordinary  law  would  su liicu 
to  secure  order,  and  a  renewal  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  was 
therefore  unnecessary.  Tho  Government  measures  of  tho  Session 
wero  to  bo  a  Bill  for  tho  relief  of  Irish  distress  and  a 
Hill  for  tho  assimilation  of  tho  Irish  to  tho  English 
borough  franchise,  a  Burials  Bill,  an  Employers'  Liability 
Bill,  a  Ground  Game  Bill,  and  a  Bill  for  renewing  the 
Ballot  Act.  It  seemed  a  modest  programme,  and  not  dis- 
proportionate to  tho  powers  of  Parliament  in  a  Session  that  it 
was  assumed  must  be  short.  Nor  did  it  receive  much  criticism  in 
either  House.  No  ono  could  openly  object  to  tho  Government 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  of  Berlin;  and  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  foreign  policy  announced  was  so  vague  that  the 
mover  of  the  Address  admired  it  as  a  policy  of  wise  intervention, 
and  the  seconder  used  it  as  a  text  for  proclaiming  his  antipathy  to 
all  intervention  whatever.  It  was  generally  acknowledged  that, 
if  the  Government  was  going  to  take  a  new  departure  in  regard 
to  Turkey,  it  was  right  in  sending  a  special  Envoy  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  no  choice  could  have  been  better  than  Mr. 
Goschen.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  attempted  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Address  to  force  the  new  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  take 
up  the  Irish  land  question  as  the  really  pressing  question  of  the 
day.  But  Mr.  Forster  answered,  with  much  good  sense,  that  the 
Government  must  have  time  to  study  so  large  and  complicated  a 
question  as  that  of  the  tenure  of  laud  in  Ireland,  and  that  any 
hurried  Bill  on  this  question,  even  though  confined  to  the  subject 
of  temporarily  suspending  evictions,  would  be  a  great  mistake ; 
and  even  Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Home  Rulers 
to  supersede  Mr.  Shaw  as  their  Sessional  Chairman,  owned  that 
the  Government  must  have  time  given  it  if  it  was  to  bring  in  an 
Irish  Land  Bill  on  a  satisfactory  scale.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Government  started  badly.  There  was  some  Protestant  murmur- 
ing outside  Parliament  against  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  to  the 
Viceroyalty  of  India;  but  it  found  no  echo  within  Parliament.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  soon  provided  with  a  seat,  Mr.  Plimsoll 
being  moved  by  nothing  less  than  direct  inspiration  to  create  a 
vacancy  for  him  at  Derby.  The  Conservative  leaders  assembled 
in  a  formal  meeting  when  Lord  Carnarvon  returned  to  their 
ranks,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  exhorted  them  to  be  patient,  prudent, 
and  very  attentive  to  the  organization  of  the  party  in  the  consti- 
tuencies. Some  criticism  was  bestowed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  and  more  outside,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, which  was  generally  thought  to  be  too  humble  an 
apology,  and  was  pronouueed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  be  no  apology 
at  all ;  and  the  new  foreign  policy  was  denounced  by  the  late 
Foreign  Secretary  as  reposing  on  the  ridiculous  notion  that  the 
performers  in  the  European  orchestra  could  ever  be  brought  to 
play  the  same  tune.  But  time  alone  could  show  how  the  European 
orchestra  would  play. 

But  a  cloud  soon  rose  on  the  Parliamentary  horizon.  It  was  a 
cloud  that  had  begun  to  show  itself  even  before  the  Session  was 
formally  opened.  Northampton  had  thought  proper  to  return  the 
terrible  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  sworn 
in  he  stated  that  he  had  a  conscientious  objection  to  take  the  oath, 
the  appeal  to  the  Deity  being  to  him  unmeaning,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  affirm.  He  might  have  been  allowed  to  take  this  step 
at  his  own  risk,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Ministry  and  of 
the  House,  had  it  not  been  for  the  apparently  accidental  interven- 
tion of  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  who  raised  the  objection  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  affirm.  The  point  at  issue  was  a  strictly 
legal  one,  and  turned  on  the  interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. It  was  doubtful  whether  the  Act  meant  that  any 
person  not  wishing  to  take  the  oath  might  affirm,  or  whether 
only  persons  falling  under  the  specified  head  of  witnesses  in 
a  law  court,  under  none  of  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  in- 
cluded, might  affirm.  Lord  F.  Cavendish  moved  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  seconded  the  motion.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  a  mo- 
tion countenanced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  would  meet  with  no  opposition.  But  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  and  Mr.  Gorst,  who  even  at  that  early  date  began  to  show 
their  independence  of  their  nominal  leader,  did  their  utmost  to 
prevent  the  Committee  being  appointed.  It  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed, and,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Walpole, 
reported  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  not  legally  be  admitted  to 
affirm.  Immediately  after  the  Session  had  been  formally  begun 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  not  contesting  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
asked  to  fee  allowed  to  take  the  oath.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  if  in  the  first  instance  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  been  willing  to 
take  the  oath  no  one  could  have  stopped  him ;  but  he  himself 
had  stated  in  the  House,  and  therefore  directly  to  its  knowledge, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  tho  oath  because  part  of  the  form  was 
to  him  unmeaning.  Whether  the  competence  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
to  take  the  oath  under  these  circumstances  was  a  legal  question 
or  not  was  very  doubLful.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  that  it  was, 
and  that  it  must  be  referred  to  another  Committee.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  heated  and  protracted  debate,  the  Opposition,  not  without  a 
great  show  of  reason,  insisting  that  the  House  must  be  competent 
itself  to  decide  whether  an  oath  could  be  taken  by  a  member  who 
had  informed  the  House  that  the  special  sanction  of  the  oath  had. 
no  meaning  for  him.    A  majority  of  75  supported  Mr.  Gladstone, 
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and  .1  Committee  was  appointed,  which  reported,  after  hearing  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  himself,  that  the  oath  could  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, bo  taken.  This  was  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  what  no  one  could  have  expected  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee altogether  strayed  out  of  its  province,  and  recommended 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  former  Committee  should  be  summarily 
set  aside,  and  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  be  allowed  to  atlirm. 
This  was  entirely  out  of  the  province  of  the  Committee,  but  it 
seemed  to  give  an  opening  for  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere  moved  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  be  allowed 
to  affirm.  Sir  Ilardinge  Giil'ard  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  not  be  allowed  either  to  take  the  oath  or  to 
affirm ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  conclusions  of  the  two  Com- 
mittees, so  far  as  they  had  dealt  with  matters  within  their  pro- 
vince, should  be  upheld.  Two  long  nights  scarcely  sufficed  for  a 
debate  in  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government  was  used  in 
support  of  allowing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  affirm.  But  the  Government 
was  beaten,  and  a  month  after  he  had  begun  to  lead  the  Parlia- 
ment that  seemed  entirely  his  own,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself 
in  a  minority  of  35.  The  next  day  Mr.  Bradlaugh  asked  to  be 
heard,  and  was  heard,  but  failed  to  influence  the  decision  of  the 
House ;  and,  on  his  refusing  to  withdraw,  was,  on  the  motion  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcotc,  ordered  into  custody.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
having  been  defeated,  refused  to  act  in  the  matter  at  all,  and  on 
the  following  day  it  was  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  who  proposed  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  be  discharged.  As  it  was  certain  that  he 
would  not  apologize,  he  was  discharged  without  being  called  on  for 
an  apology ;  and,  as  it  was  also  certain  that  he  would  again  present 
bimse.f,  the  Government  was  forced  to  propose  some  fresh  course. 
Mr.  Gladstone  accordingly  invented  a  now  motion,  which  techni- 
cally avoided  the  objection  that  it  was  in  contravention  of  the 
former  decision  of  the  House,  as  it  was  proposed,  not  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  but  that  any  one  who  objected  to  take  the  oath,  should 
be  allowed  to  aflirm.  There  were  grave  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal, as  it  left  it  to  the  courts  of  law  to  decide  a  point  which 
the  report  of  the  first  Committee  pronounced  to  be  in  the  com- 
petence of  the  House,  and  as  it  was  made  retrospective  so  as  to 
include  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  it  did  in  effect  contravene  the  decision  of 
the  House  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  not  be  allowed  either  to  take  ' 
the  oath  or  aflirm.  Its  only  merit  was  that  it  temporarily  disposed 
of  a  very  unpleasant  matter,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  54;  j 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  if  this  was  a  proper  course  for  the  House  to 
take,  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  at  the  outset,  and  then  a  lament- 
able waste  of  public  time  and  much  angry  discussion  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Before  this  matter  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  a  fresh  and 
most  unexpected  occasion  for  criticism  of  the  management  of  the 
House  by  the  Government  had  presented  itself.  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  had  been  appointed  by  the  French  Government  as  its 
English  Ambasssador,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  thought  proper  to  make 
a  violent  attack  on  the  new  Ambassador  in  the  form  of  asking 
questions  as  to  the  previous  history  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour. 
They  were  questions  which  ought  never  to  have  been  asked,  and 
to  which  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  answer  should  have 
been  given.  But  as  there  was  a  very  good  answer  to  be  given,  the 
Government  considered  it  advisable  to  say  openly  that  the  charges 
made  against  M.  Challemel-Lacour  were  unfounded,  rather  than 
that  the  Dew  Ambassador  should  begin  his  official  duty  in  England 
in  the  unpleasant  position  of  a  person  who  had  been  accused  of 
assassination  and  robbery,  and  whose  conduct  had  never  been  ex- 
plained. Ear  from  being  satisfied  with  the  answer  he  had  obtained, 
Mr.  O'Donnell  got  up  and  proceeded  to  reiterate  his  charges  in 
a  long  and  violent  speech.  The  Speaker  was  appealed  to,  and 
pronounced  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  technically  in  order,  but 
stated  that  it  was  a  very  grave  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  a  member 
to  make  such  a  speech,  and  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether  the 
course  taken  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  a  course  the  House  would 
sanction.  Mr.  O'Donnell  went  on  with  his  speech,  and  then  Mr. 
Gladstone  rose  and  moved  that  "Mr.  O'Donnell  be  not  heard."  No 
such  motion  had  been  made  for  two  hundred  years,  and  it  was  in 
fact  a  complete  Parliamentary  novelty,  and  a  novelty  open  to  the 
most  serious  objections.  Instantly  the  debate  took  a  new  form, 
and  for  hours  the  question  was  keenly  discussed  whether 
this  startling  innovation  was  to  be  accepted.  Even  the  wildest 
Irishmen  disclaimed  complicity  with  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  but  every 
section  of  the  Opposition  protested  against  so  alarming  an  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  debate.  It  was  quite  true  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  last  person  who  could  be  expected  to  have 
really  any  wish  to  limit  debate  unfairly,  and  ho  was  only  acting  in 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Speaker.  But  the  precedent  he  was 
endeavouring  to  create  was  of  much  wider  application  than  was 
warranted  by  the  circumstances.  It  seemed  to  lay  down  the 
startling  doctrine  that  any  member  might  move  that  any  other 
member  be  not  heard,  and  thus  not  only  might  every  one  in  turn 
be  silenced,  but  the  business  of  the  House  would  be  brought  to  an 
utter  standstill.  The  debate  was  not  conducted  with  any  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  some  Conservatives  of  great  Parliamentary 
experience  supported  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  evident  that  what 
the  House  wanted  was  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  should  be  stopped,  and 
yet  that  a  bad  precedent  should  not  be  created.  Ultimately  this 
was  accomplished,  Mr.  Gladstone  withdrawing  his  motion,  and 
Mr.  O'Donnell  confining  himself  to  giving  notice  of  a  motion  to 
be  made  on  a  future  day.  When  Mr.  O'Donnell  attempted  to  put 
Lis  views  on  paper,  the  Speaker  held  them  to  bo  for  the  most  part 
not  such  as  could  be  put,  and  so  the  matter  ended.  The  character 
of  M.  Challemel-Lacour  was  vindicated,  and  he  has  since  been 


well  received  in  England.  No  dangerous  precedent  was  set ;  but 
there  was  a  painful  impression  created  that  the  Government  under 
Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  was  inclined  to  propose  heroic  remedies 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  without  due  consideration  of  inevit- 
able consequences. 

This  impression  was  soon  strengthened  by  the  course  which. 
Mr.  Forster  took  with  regard  to  Irish  eviction.  He  suddenly 
announced  that  he  would  introduce  into  his  Irish  Belief  Bill  a 
clause  giving  compensation  for  disturbance  to  distressed  tenants 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.  He  appeared  to  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  see  that  he  was  not  doing  a  little  thing  but  a  great 
thing,  and  was  raising  the  large  question  of  Irish  land  which  he  had 
promised  not  to  touch  during  the  Session.  When  this  was  sharply 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  was  driven  to  take  his  clause  out  of  the  Relief 
Bill,  and  bring  in  a  separate  Bill  with  regard  to  eviction.  His 
Belief  Bill  thus  lightened  was  got  through,  although  the  House 
had  to  sit  into  Sunday  morning  to  get  it  through  Committee,  and 
the  Railway  clauses  had  to  be  given  up  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends.  But  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill  met  with  a  violent  and  protracted  opposition.  Lord 
Lansdowne  resigned  on  account  of  his  disapproval  of  the  Bill,  and 
most  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  Whig  landowners  in  the 
House  of  Commons  either  voted  against  the  Bill  or  abstained  from 
voting.  The  Ministerial  majority  was,  however,  large  enough  to 
ensure  support  to  the  Government  on  every  division;  but  the 
Ministry  was  evidei/Jy  very  much  puzzled  how  to  present  its 
measure  and  how  to  defend  it.  It  was  at  different  times  defended 
as  the  only  means  of  averting  civil  war,  as  the  development  of  a 
germ  in  the  existing  Land  Act,  as  the  restoration  of  the  Land  Act 
to  the  form  it  assumed  when  it  left  the  House  of  Commons,  as  in 
accidental  harmony  with  French  and  Scotch  law,  as  a  proper  check  on 
harsh  landlords,  and  as  a  measure  that  scarcely  touched  landlords 
at  all,  as  they  bad  remedies  suflicientiy  powerful  left  in  their 
hands.  The  statistics  on  which  the  measure  was  supposed  to  be 
based  were  successfully  criticized.  It  was  shown  that  proceedings 
threatening  eviction  had  been  mixed  up  with  evictions,  and  that 
the  policemen  said  to  be  engaged  in  enforcing  the  law  had  been 
multiplied  by  the  simple  process  of  counting  the  same  men  over 
and  over  again.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  Bill  would  apply  to 
nearly  half  Ireland,  while  in  only  about  a  tenth  of  Ireland  wa3 
there  at  the  time  any  real  distress.  The  Government  kept  shifting 
its  ground.  It  announced  that  it  would  accept  an  amendment,  to  ba 
proposed  by  Mr.  Law,  that  the  Act  should  not  apply  where  the 
tenant  had  been  allowed  to  sell  his  interest.  Mr.  Parnell  objected 
that  this  would  do  no  good,  as  many  distressed  tenants  had  at  best 
something  that  no  one  would  buy,  and  there  was  the  further  ob- 
jection that,  under  the  Land  Act,  the  tenant  who  did  not  pay 
rent  had  no  interest  to  sell.  Mr.  Gladstone  therefore  dropped  Mi-. 
Law's  amendment,  and  substituted  one  providing  that  in  case  the 
tenant  offered  terms  then  the  Bill  was  to  apply,  if  the  landlord 
refused  those  terms  without  giving  a  reasonable  alternative.  This 
was  vagueness  itself;  but  it  was  inevitably  vague  because  the 
Government  had  not  really  made  up  its  mind  as  to  what  was  the 
true  position  of  the  tenant  under  the  Land  Act,  or  what  ought  to 
be  his  position  under  a  new  Act.  Everything  was  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  a  County  Court  judge,  who  was  supposed  to  be  able 
to  solve  every  puzzle  that  had  baffled  the  Legislature.  In  every 
direction  it  became  apparent  that  the  Government  was  plunging  into 
difficulties  that  it  ought  to  have  avoided,  because  it  was  doing 
exactly  what  it  had  said  it  would  not  do,  and  was  dealing  with. 
Irish  laud  before  it  had  bad  time  to  examine  how  Irish  land  ought 
to  be  dealt  with.  Mr.  Chaplin  pointed  out  with  great  force  that, 
as  the  measure  was  said  to  be  one  specially  intended  for  distressed 
people,  it  could  only  properly  apply  to  those  who  were  distressed, 
because  they  had  very  small  holdings.  The  Government  owned 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  limit,  but  they  would  not  hear  of  the 
limit  being  fixed  so  that  only  holdings  of  15/.  and  under  should  be 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  or  even  of  30Z.  being  taken  as  the 
limit  on  the  precedent  of  the  Land  Act,  and  ultimately  fixed  it  at 
45^.  In  the  Commons  the  Government  would  have  its  way,  and  had 
it ;  but  the  fate  of  the  measure  was  sealed  when  it  came  before  the 
Lords  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  Ministerial  speakers  felt 
they  were  arguing  a  hopeless  cause,  and  in  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Emly  they  had  two  non-official  supporters,  who  agreed  that  the 
Bill  was  as  absurd  and  bad  as  a  Bill  could  be,  but  who  urged  that 
the  prudent  course  to  take  was  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  and 
cut  it  to  pieces  in  Committee.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Dunraven 
stated  the  case  of  the  landowners  with  moderation,  tact,  and  ability, 
and  Lord  Cairns  in  a  masterly  speech  summed  up  every  objection 
to  the  Bill  that  ingenuity  could  devise.  When  the  division  was 
taken  it  appeared  that  only  51  peers  supported  the  Bill  against  283 
who  opposed  it,  and  that,  putting  aside  the  Conservatives,  there 
were  more  Liberal  peers  who  voted  against  the  Bill  than  there 
were  Liberal  peers  who  voted  for  it. 

It  thus  happened  that  June  and  July  had  passed  away,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  the  Ministry  had  set  before  it  was  scarcely 
touched.  The  Irish  Relief  Bill  had  passed  through  the  Commons 
and  was  unopposed  in  the  Lords,  and  the  Lords  had  got  through 
the  Burials  Bill,  the  only  Government  measure  begun  in  the  Upper 
House.  As  both  Archbishops  and  eight  Bishops  supported  the 
Bill,  Lord  Beaconstield  announced  on  the  third  reading  that  it 
was  useless  at  that  stage  for  lay  Conservatives  to  be  more  tender 
of  the  interests  of  the  Church  than  the  episcopacy  had  shown 
itself  to  be.  The  Lords  rejected  an  amendment  exempting 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  churchyards  given  in  recent  times 
by  private  donors,  but  adopted  an  amendment  directing  that  Dis- 
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pentora  should  ho  only  buried  in  church  yards  whoro  thcro  was 
no  cemetery  with  uiieonsocralod  ground  available,  and  another 

forbidding  burials  of  Diasenters  in  churchyards  on  Sundays  und 

the  great  days  of  tlio  year  in  t ho  Ohureh'a  year-book.  I. "id 
Selborne  insisted  that  the  service  must  bo  an  orderly  and  Christian 
one,  and  some  concessions,  borrowed  almost  at  random  from 
suggestions  of  Convocation,  were  embodied  in  tho  Hill  with  tho 
view  of  consoling  clergymou  for  tho  Hill  by  very  partially  relieving 
their  consciences.  It  was  not  until  August  12  that  tho  Commons 
had  timo  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  Hill,  and  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  ma  jority,  and  tho  only  important 
change  made  in  Committee  was  the  excision  of  tho  clause  inserted 
in  the  Lords  providing  that  the  Act  should  not  apply  in  parishes 
where  there  was  ground  provided  other  than  tho  churchyard  in 
which  Dissenters  could  ho  buried.  There  remained  among  tho 
measures  announced  in  tho  Queen's  Speech,  tho  Irish  Franchise 
Bill,  which  the  Government  decided  to  abandon;  and  tho  Ballot 
Bill,  which  they  determined  to  include  in  the  ordinary  continuance 
Bill.  This  was  of  course  not  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  deal  with  tho  Ballot  when  the  Queen's  Speech  was  framed, 
and  thus  it  may  bo  said  that  two  of  tho  Ministerial 
measures  were  abandoned.  Two  remained,  and  although 
the  time  had  now  come  when  Parliament  is  ordinarily  re- 
lieved from  any  further  serious  work,  it  was  resolved  to  go  on 
with  these  two  remaining  measures.  One  was  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  and  tho  history  of  this  Bill  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  episodes  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Session.  The  Government 
started  to  legislate  on  a  very  important  subject  without  having 
any  Bill  at  all  ready.  They  actually  carried  the  second  reading 
of  a  Bill  which  was  no  Bill  at  all,  and  which  was  to  have  all  its 
inside  put  into  it  in  Committee.  There  was  much  opposition  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  they 
iiad  anything  to  propose  ;  many  Liberals  objecting  that  the  mea- 
sure would  be  ruinous  to  employers,  and  some  Conservatives  ask- 
ing that  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  should  be  altogether 
discarded.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  get  compulsory  or  general 
adoption  of  insurance  substituted  for  the  system  of  compensation 
which  the  Bill  was  to  introduce;  but  the  Government  got  its 
measure  through  the  Commons  very  much  in  the  shape  it  desired, 
and  adhered  to  the  sound  principle  that  employers  should  only  bo 
liable  for  accidents  sustained  by  workmen  when  those  accidents 
were  caused  by  the  negligence  of  agents  for  whose  appointment  the 
employers  were  distinctly  responsible,  and  it  was  by  a  wide,  but 
perhaps  permissible,  extension  of  the  preamble  that  the  guards, 
drivers,  pointsmen,  and  signalmen  of  railways  were  expressly  num- 
bered among  such  agents.  At  last  the  Bill  passed  through  the 
Commons,  and  the  Lords  began  to  discuss  it  on  the  24th  of 
August.  An  amendment  was  carried  by  Lord  Brabourne  relieving 
employers  from  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their  sub-agents,  and 
thus  greatly  limiting  the  operations  of  the  Hill ;  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  to  show  that  the  Bill  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
periment, induced  the  Lords  to  limit  its  operation  to  a  period  of 
two  years. 

The  Ground  Game  Bill  was  pushed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  th  e  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
was  out  of  the  way.  Although  it  naturally  excited  much  oppo- 
sition, it  was  accepted  without  a  division  on  the  second  reading, 
and  was  supported  by  a  small  portion  of  the  Conservative  party. 
It  was  avowedly  an  interference  with  freedom  of  contract,  and  was 
only  justified  by  the  evil  consequences  of  an  abuse  of  the  right  to 
preserve  game  which  is  not  very  frequent.  But  the  tenants  gave  con- 
siderable evidence  that  they  wished  the  measure  to  become  law,  and 
the  Ministry  had  been  too  largely  helped  by  tenants  at  the  recent 
election  not  to  wish  to  please  its  new  friends.  So  many  good  landlords, 
too,  owned  that,  although  they  disliked  the  Bill,  yet  it  only  embodied 
something  like  the  arrangement  which  had  long  prevailed  on  their 
estates,  that  it  seemed  plausible  to  say  that,  after  all,  the  Hill  only 
imposed  a  good  custom  in  a  harsh  manner  ;  and  during  the  debate 
Conservatives  seemed  to  be  annoyed  not  so  much  with  the  Bill  itself 
as  with  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  and  defended. 
It  certainly  seemed  hard  on  the  landlords  that  because  they 
"wished  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  their 
tenants  as  to  hares  and  rabbits,  they  should  be  denounced  by  Mr. 
Bright  as  the  persistent  enemies  of  their  country.  This  Bill,  like 
the  one  just  referred  to,  underwent  serious  modifications  in  the 
Upper  House. 

The  Government  has  also  managed  to  carry  some  measures  of 
minor  importance.  It  would  not  abandon  the  legislation  on  which 
it  relied  to  give  it  an  assurance  of  its  own  activity.  Two  Bills 
regulating  the  wages  of  seamen,  a  Bill  to  limit  grain  cargoes,  a 
Bill  to  facilitate  the  currency  of  small  Post-Office  orders,  and  a 
Bill  to  assure  the  State  against  losses  by  Savings  Banks  were 
among  these  achievements.  But  much  the  greatest  Ministerial 
success  of  the  season  was  the  Budget.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
had  left  a  Budget  which  Mr.  Gladstone  took  over;  but  this 
Budget  only  showed  a  small  surplus,  and  not  a  very  sure  one. 
This  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  occasion  for  introducing  a  very  con- 
siderable financial  scheme.  He  invited  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  do  three  things— to  ensure  a  large  surplus  ;  to  abolish  the 
Malt-tax,  a  beer-tax  being  substituted';  and  to  authorize  him  to 
negotiate  with  France  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  on  the 
policy  of  tho  reduction  of  the  English  wine  duties.  This  last 
part  of  his  schemo  had  to  be  abandoned  or  deferred,  as  it 
was  found  that  France  was  not  ready  to  negotiate.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  his  surplus,  which  ho  got  in  a  great 
degree  by  a  new  licence  duty  on  public-houses,  and  he  got 


the  Malt-tax  abolished.  Its  abolition  would,  it  was  estimated, 
cost  in  ready  money  more  than  a  million  Sterling,  which  would 
have  to  ho  repaid  to  tho  maltsters;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  got 
this  sum,  and  more  than  thin  sum,  by  adding  a  penny  to  tho 
Income-tax.  It  seemed  hard  that  Income-tax  payers  should  alono 
furnish  11  sum  which  was  paid  lor  tho  honelit  of  taxpayers  of  all 
classes;  and  tho  browors  raised  innumerable  objections*  to  sonio  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  listened,  as  to  tho  proposed  mode  of  imposing 
the  Beer-tax.  But  Ml.  Gladstone  was  all-powerful,  if  tho 
electors  had  not  given  him  power  to  deal  with  finance,  why  could 
they  be  supposed  to  have  cried  out  for  him  ?  Tho  now  Budget 
was  carried  almost  without  criticism,  simply  because  it  was  Mr. 
Gladstones  Budget.  Tho  farmers  had  been  for  years  clamouring 
for  tho  repeal  of  tho  Malt-tax,  and  Mr.  Gladstono  wished  to  gratify 
them ;  and  he  escaped  from  the  reproach  that  he  was  now  recom- 
mending what  ho  had  invariably  opposed  by  tho  ingenious  dis- 
covery that  tho  number  of  privato  brewers  had  so  much  decreased 
that  it  was  now  possible,  while  previously  it  had  been  impossible, 
to  manage  the  working  of  a  Beer-tax.  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  was  accepted,  and  it  was  accepted  tho  more  readily  because 
the  public  saw  that  he  had  a  distinct  financial  policy,  a  policy 
different  from  that  of  tho  late  Government,  and  a  policy  which  it 
seemed  lair  should  be  tried  in  its  turn,  the  policy  of  upholding  tho 
national  credit  by  providing  a  substantial  surplus,  and  of  making 
each  year  bear  its  own  charges. 

Tho  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  has  occupied  little  of  tho 
attention  of  Parliament.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Session  Mr. 
Gladstone  explained  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  that  it  was  not  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  use  force  to  Turkey,  that  he  hoped 
to  effect  the  objects  he  desired  by  bringing  the  pressure  of  United 
Europe  to  bear  on  the  Porte,  and  that  at  the  same  time  he  hoped 
to  convince  the  Turkish  Government  that  England  had  no  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  beyond  what 
other  Powers  had,  and  certainly  had  no  designs  of  special  inter- 
ference in  Asia  Minor.  The  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the 
Armenians  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Lords  by  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  to  that  of  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and  no  one 
could  have  shown  himself  more  alive  to  the  disgraceful  misrule  of 
Armenia  than  Lord  Salisbury  ;  but  he  urged  that  there  was  no 
practical  remedy  except  the  slow  and  uncertain  action  of  consular 
reports,  while  the  Government  considered  that  it  had  a  weapon  of 
redress  in  the  concert  of  Europe.  Even  now  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  policy  of  the  Government  promises  to  be  success- 
ful or  not.  The  concert  of  Europe  has  been  maintained,  but  it 
has  not  led  to  any  practical  result.  The  condition  of  Cyprus  was 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  an- 
nounced that  the  new  Ministry  had  no  change  to  suggest  ex- 
cept the  acceleration  of  the  transfer  of  Government  to  tho 
Colonial  Office ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  what  had  been 
so  much  derided  when  said  by  the  last  Ministry,  that 
the  Ministry  hoped  to  show  the  Turks  how  well  a  portion  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  could  be  governed.  Nor  has  India  occupied  so 
much  of  the  time  of  Parliament  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Lord  Hartington  easily  disposed  of  a  motion  deploring  the  opium 
traffic,  by  remarking  011  the  cheap  morality  which  proposed  to  dis- 
turb Indian  finance  without  burdening  English  moralists  with 
tho  task  of  supplying  the  deficit.  He  read  a  carefully  drawn 
memorandum,  in  which  he  stated  that  Cabul  would  be  evacuated 
with  all  possible  despatch,  that  military  experts  would  be  con- 
sulted as  to  how  much  of  the  scientific  frontier  it  would  be  wise 
to  retain,  and  that  the  future  of  Candahar  must  be  left  for  the 
present  undecided.  When  the  defeat  of  General  Burrows  by 
Ayoub  Khan  became  known,  and  it  was  announced  that  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  was  to  march  to  Candahar  from  Cabul,  with  the 
flower  of  the  Cabul  army,  Lord  Hartington  contented  himself 
with  replying  to  his  military  critics,  that  the  enterprise  had  been 
recommended  by  the  highest  local  military  authorities,  and  that 
the  Government  had  merely  abstained  from  interfering  with  the 
decision  of  those  who  staked  their  professional  reputation  and  pos- 
sibly their  lives  on  the  event.  When  at  a  late  date  and  after 
repeated  delays  the  Indian  Budget  came  under  discussion,  Lord 
Hartington,  in  a  speech  of  great  force  and  untinged  by  party 
bitterness,  said  that  even  then  he  could  not  say  what  had  been  the 
real  history  of  Indian  mismanagement ;  that  it  was  evident  that, 
although  the  higher  Indian  financial  authorities  must  be  altogether 
freed  from  any  suspicion  of  dishonourable  concealment,  yet  they 
had  fallen  into  a  mistake  which  they  might  easily  have  corrected, 
and  that,  although  the  Indian  revenue  had  shown  in  the 
last  three  years  a  very  great  surplus,  and  could  proba- 
bly bear  without  much  difficulty  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war,  yet  that  in  justice  England  must  bear  a  share  of  a  war  waged 
in  part  at  least  for  other  than  Indian  purposes.  How  great  this 
share  ought  to  be  he  could  not  as  yet  say  until  he  knew  what  the 
cost  of  the  war  would  be.  His  hearers  might  differ  from  Lord 
Hartington,  but  they  could  find  nothing  to  resent  in  what  he  said, 
aud  the  general  impression  he  has  produced  is  that  the  Government 
of  India  is  in  firm  and  just  hands.  The  course  adopted  by  the 
Government  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  not  been  equally  free  from 
reasonable  censure.  The  Government  was  strongly  pressed  by 
some  of  its  more  advanced  supporters  to  recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
directly  they  had  the  power  to  show  that  they  really  meant  as 
Ministers  what  they  had  said  as  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  This 
might  have  been  a  justifiable  treatment  of  a  public  servant, 
although  the  better  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  when  a  public  servant 
has  made  a  mistake,  and  his  mistake  has  been  formally  condemned 
by  Parliament,  no  further  reference  to  it  shall  be  made.     But  the 
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Government,  equally  unwilling  to  recall  Sir  Bartlc  Frere  and  not 
to  recall  him,  hit  on  a  most  unfortunate  and  unfair  compromise. 
To  aroid  discussion,  it  knocked  off  the  High  Commissioner's  Parlia- 
mentary salary,  and  it  announced  that  while  it  thought  him  gene- 
rally unfit  for  his  post,  it  also  thought  he  might  be  useful  in 
bringing  about  Confederation.  "When  he  failed  through  no  fault 
of  his  in  getting  the  first  step  toward  Confederation  taken,  he  was 
informed  that  the  Government  found  it  impossible  that  he  and  it 
should  get  on  any  longer  together,  and  he  was  recalled ;  and 
thus  in  the  end  the  Government  had  neither  the  credit  of  acting 
up  to  its  own  views  as  to  the  Zulu  war,  nor  the  credit  of  sup- 
porting a  public  servant  who,  while  the  present  Ministry  had  been 
in  oliice,  had  given  no  cause  of  offence. 

The  innovating  tendency  of  the  new  Parliament  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Ilinde  Palmers  Bill  for  giving  the  widest  latitude  to 
the  pecuniary  independence  of  married  women  and  a  Bill  for  the 
Welsh  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday  being  read  a  second 
time  without  a  division,  and  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  at  last 
securing  a  majority  for  his  beloved  Local  Option.  Nothing  further 
was  heard  of  these  measures,  but  that  their  supporters  should 
have  had  so  easy,  although  an  ineffectual,  triumph  is  worth  ob- 
serving. For  once  the  House  enforced  the  doctrines  of  a  strict 
political  economy  by  rejecting  a  scheme  for  giving  to  Irish 
fisheries  through  a  large  subvention  an  existence  they  cannot 
secure  on  their  merits.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Koundell, 
Mr.  Story  Maskelyne,  and  Mr.  Bryce  to  induce  the  House  to 
pronounce  against  clerical  heads  of  houses  and  clerical  Professors 
of  Hebrew  and  Church  history  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  successfully  interposed  with  the 
objection  that  it  was  not  for  the  House  to  dictate  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  whole  Legislature,  and  still  sitting,  what 
should  be  their  conclusions.  Neither  the  influence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, however,  nor  that  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  sufficed  to 
keep  the  House  from  recording  its  protest  against  the  erection  of 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  Prince  Imperial ;  but 
the  House  wisely  kept  clear  of  anything  like  special  antagonism  to 
the  Napoleon  family,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  guided  by 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  into  the  safe  path  of  declaring  that 
Westminster  Abbey  is  a  national  burial-place,  and  ought  to  be 
i  reserved  for  the  exclusive  honour  of  English  worthies.  One 
private  member  has  actually  got  a  Bill  through  both  Houses ; 
and  Mr.  Dillwyn  has  signalized  himself  by  throwing  a  new  spell 
of  protection  over  British  birds.  In  the  Lords,  a  Bill  for  legal- 
izing the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  of  eleven,  although  royalty  again  showed  its  open 
patronage  of  the  only  Bill  in  which  it  suffers  itself  to  show  a 
deep  interest.  The  Lords  also  voted  an  Address  in  which  the 
Crown  was  asked  to  suppress  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  Educa- 
tion Code ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  check  the  provision  for  ele- 
mentary education  being  used  to  promote  higher  education.  A 
preliminary  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  Lord  Norton, 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  taken  one  side, 
and  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Aberdeen  the  other,  had  made  it  clear 
that  the  issue  was  whether  the  system  of  elementary  education 
was  impeded,  as  the  first  set  of  speakers  contended,  or  promoted, 
as  the  second  set  asserted,  by  the  addition  of  higher  instruction. 
Why  the  Duke  of  Richmond  took  in  Opposition  a  line  exactly 
the  contrary  of  what  he  had  taken  in  office  was  not  so  in- 
telligible. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  [Session  election  petitions  have 
been  in  course  of  hearing  and  decision.  In  one  Irish  case  the 
judges  differed,  but  otherwise  the  results  arrived  at  were  so 
obvious  that  no  great  advantage  appeared  to  be  derived  from  the 
subtraction  of  double  the  uumber  of  judges  from  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Courts.  There  was  little  party  gain  in  these  con- 
tests. Both  parties  suffered,  and  both  retained  with  nearly  equal 
success  the  seats  they  lost  on  petition.  The  decisions  of  the  judges 
made  three  things  clear — that  a  very  innocent  candidate  may  be 
unseated  for  some  trifling  indiscretion  of  an  agent;  that  there 
was  a  startling  amount  of  corruption,  not  only  in  some  small 
boroughs,  but  in  places  so  ancient  and  so  important  as  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Chester,  and  Canterbury;  and  that  the  ballot  has 
been  the  means  of  introducing  some  new  refinements  of  malprac- 
tice. One  curious  point  arose  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Dodson  was  elected  for  Chester  at  the  general  election, 
vacated  his  seat  on  accepting  office,  was  re-elected,  was  unseated 
on  petition,  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  was  elected  for 
Scarborough.  The  question  arose  whether  it  was  proper  to  grant 
Mr.  Dodson  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  under  the  circumstances,  as 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  that  it  was  only  done  through 
superfluity  of  caution  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Dodson  was  no 
longer  in  any  sense  member  for  Chester ;  and  there  was  the 
further  question  whether  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  being  an  office 
uuder  the  Crown,  vacated  the  seat  of  a  member  who  was 
already  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  was  notorious  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1873,  being  already  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
accepted  the  additional  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  seek  re-election  at  Greenwich.  Mr. 
Gladstone  explained  that  he  had  acted  according  to  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  other 
people  to  challenge  the  course  ho  took.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to 
pronounce  any  definite  opinions  on  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  certainly  hardworking.  There 
has  been  much  time  wasted,  unnecessary  questions  have  been  an- 
swered at  unnecessary  length,  and  some  members  have  spoken 
much  too  often,  and  at  much  too  great  a  length.    The  temper  of 


the  House  was  severely  tried  by  the  very  unexpected  length  to 
which  the  Session  was  prolonged.  But  on  the  part  of  the  recog- 
nized Opposition  there  was  nothing  like  obstruction.  The  Irish, 
after  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill, 
occupied  time  that  was  growing  very  precious  with  a  random 
debate  on  the  strong,  but  not  inappropriate,  language  in 
which  Mr.  Forster  had  characterized  an  inflammable  speech  of 
Mr.  Dillon  as  wicked  and  cowardly.  On  the  vote  for  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  the  Irish  made  a  grand  display,  resorted  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  old  foolish,  irritating  kind,  and  kept  the  House  sitting 
for  twenty-one  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr. 
Bright  tried  conciliation  and  Lord  Hartington  firmness.  The 

j  Irish  longed  for  a  faction  fight  and  had  it.  Mr.  Forster  has  shown 
them  on  the  whole  a  firm  front.  He  has  declined  to  alter  the 
composition  of  the  new  Irish  Land  Commission  at  their  bidding, 
and  although  he  used  expressions  capable  of  easy  misinterpretation 
as  to  the  probability  of  a  new  application  for  fresh  powers  being 
accompanied  by  a  new  Compensation  Bill,  yet  he  has  strongly  pro- 
claimed the  absolute  necessity  of  upholding  the  law,  and  in  pro- 
claiming this  he  has  been  supported  not  only  by  English  Liberals, 
but  by  all  sections  of  the  English  Opposition.  One  of  these 
sections  has  managed  to  make  itself  prominent  by  acting  in  limited 
independence  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  compensating  for  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers  by  its  irrepressible  activity  and  pertinacity. 
It  may  be  said  in  defence  of  this  little  band  that  it  is  only  acting 
in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  rewarded  in  the  same  manner,  as  a 

!  group  of  advanced  Liberals  now  high  in  office  acted  when  Lord 
Hartington  led  the  Opposition,  and  was  rewarded  when  Lord 

1  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  office.  Until  his  illness, 
Mr.  Gladstone  led  the  House  with  all  his  old  untiring 
energy,  and  with  all  the  domination  of  uncontested  eminence. 

j  It  was  impossible  that  after  his  illness  had  taken  a  favour- 

!  able  turn  and  he  was  absent  as  a  convalescent  he  should  not 
be  greatly  missed,  but  Lord  Hartington  was  at  least  equal  to  all 
that  was  expected.  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Bright  have 
wantonly  provoked  considerable  irritation,  and  Mr.  Dodson  has 

1  had  the  misfortune  to  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  a  Bill 
which  had  for  a  long  time  no  contents,  and  with  that  of 
an   absurd  Bill  for   licensing    the    spread   of    small-pox  on 

j  the  payment  of  a  small  fine,  which  was  fortunately  abandoned. 

i  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Ministry  has, 
in  spite  of  its  flagrant  mistakes,  lost  much  ground. 


ALTERIUS  OUBIS  PAPA. 

WE  are  not  sure  w  10  it  was  that  first  designated  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  alterius  orbis  Papa,  but  the  phrase 
was  quoted  and  emphasized  in  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Letter 
to  Archbishop  Sumner  on  the  Gorham  Case.  To  many  it  would 
probably  sound  far  fetched,  if  not  wholly  fanciful,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  see  at  first  sight  how  the  jurisdiction  of  a  pri- 
mate presiding  over  the  dioceses  of  the  southern  province  of 
England  can  be  brought  into  rivalry  with  that  of  a  potentate 
claiming,  and  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  his  own  communion 
J  exercising,  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  the  universal  Church. 
Nor  can  it  be  justly  said  that  there  was,  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
anything  in  the  actual  more  than  in  the  theoretical  position  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  give  any  countenance  to  such  a  com- 
parison. In  practice  no  less  than  in  principle  his  influence  and 
authority  was  restricted  within  the  limits  of  his  own  province,  or 
at  least  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  When  an  episco- 
pate of  the  Anglican  form  was  to  be  started  in  North  America 
about  a  century  ago,  the  English  primate  of  the  day  declined  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  consecrating  the  first  bishop,  which 
was  therefore  relegated  with  his  approval  to  the  unestablished 
"  Primus"  of  Scotland.  And  it  is  only  within  living  memory  that 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a  colonial  episcopate  for 
the  vast  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire  throughout  the 
world.  Great  however  and  rapid  has  been  the  change  in  these 
respects  within  the  last  half  century,  and  even  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  is  attested  among  other  things  by  the  assemblage  of 
two  successive  "  Pan-Anglican  Synods  "  or  Conferences  at  Lambeth. 
But  no  previous  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  ever  put  forward  the  claims  of  his  See  to  a  kind  of  rivalry  of 
Ecumenical  jurisdiction  with  the  Papacy  as  Archbishop  Tait  ha3 
done  in  his  recent  Charge  at  Croydon.  With  the  latter  portion  of 
the  address,  which  deals  with  questions  of  the  internal  govern- 
!  ment  of  the  Church  of  England,  such  as  the  Burials  Bill  and 
the  Public  Worship  Act,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Nor  shall  we 
meddle  with  the  theological  views  which  may  seem  to  be  indicated 
I  or  implied  in  the  Charge.  But  two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with 
his  Grace's  estimate  of  the  present  position  and  responsibilities  of 
"  this  chair,"  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  an  interesting, 
and  will  to  many  readers  prove  a  novel  one.  It  may  not  inaptly 
be  regarded  as  a  discourse  on  the  text  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article,  alterius  orbis  Tapa,  as  will  readily  appear  from  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  the  contents. 

The  Archbishop  begins  by  observing  that  "  the  circumstances  of 
this  archdiocese  are  peculiar,  and  are  becoming  every  year  more 
so,'  inasmuch  as  every  yeai\Lambeth  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
centre  to  which  the  whole  Anglican  Communion,  and  indeed  "  all 
the  Churches  which  protest  against  Roman  usurpation  "  look  for 
sympathy  and  support.  It  follows  of  course  that  the  work  of  the 
:  primacy,  as  distinguished  from  the  diocesan  work  of  the  local  See, 
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is  constantly  increasing,  and  honco  the  latter  has  had  to  be  banded 
over — and  must  always  henceforth,  as  wo  are  told,  bo  handed 
over — to  a  Suffragan — much  as  the  Pope  devolves  on  his  Cardinal 
Vicar  tho  diocesan  duties  of  the  Roman  Sue.  The  Archbishop  (joes 
jin  to  refer  to  tho  \(>z  bishops  of  tho  Anglican  ( !ommunion  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  of  whom  100  assembled  two  years  ago,  with 
"  expressions  of  lilial  regard  in  our  metropolitan  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  the  birthplace  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity,"  and 
thence  resorted  for  deliberation  to  Lambuth.  Wo  aro  next 
told  of  tho  frequent  communications  addressed  to  Canterbury 
from  India,  the  colonies,  and  the  United  States,  and  not  only  so 
but  from  various  outlying  episcopal  communities  in  tho  East  — 
Syrian,  Armenian,  Chaldeau,  Nestorian,  Coptic,  Bulgarian,  using 
"  tho  old  liturgies  which  aro  the  basis  of  our  Common  Prayer,"  aud 
from  tho  Greek  Church  itself  as  well  in  Russia  as  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  All  "  these  Oriental  Christians  show  a  lively  interest  in 
our  co-operation,  and  have  of  lato  years  expressed  their  desire  to 
know  more  of  us  and  to  act  with  us  in  a  fraternal  spirit,"'  and 
accordingly"  those  efforts,  of  which  Lambeth  is  in  a  sort  the  centre," 
might  to  be  encouraged.  Then  there  aro  the  Jansenist  Church  of 
Utrecht,  and  the  Swiss  and  German  and  Mexican  Old  Catholics 
also  appealing  to  England  for  sympathy.  And  besides  all  these  there 
are  the  German  and  French  and  Swiss  Protestants,  tho  Swedish 
.Lutherans  and  tho  Moravians,  whoso  boundaries  of  separation 
from  Anglicauism  "  fade  to  an  indistinct  line."  Clearly  therefore 
"  the  time  has  gone  by  for  us  to  rest  in  our  insular  position,"  and 
*  it  will  be  our  own  fault,  if  all  the  Protestant  communities 
throughout  the  world,  episcopal  and  non-episcopal,  do  not  feel  that 
their  cause  is  indissolubly  united  with  ours."  And  this  being  so, 
*'  you  will  grant  that  I  am  justified  in  a  solemn  address  from  this 
chair  in  regarding  it  as  my  duty  to  speak  of  things  which  concern 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  aud  not  to  confiue  our  view  too  much 
to  the  separate  interests  of  our  own  diocese,  or  even  to  our  own 
English  branch  of  the  Church."  This  is  in  short  a  kind  of  priuia- 
tial  or  patriarchal  allocution  addressed  urbi  et  orbi,  not  simply  an 
episcopal  charge  to  the  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Now  we  are  not 
going  to  inquire  here  how  far  precisely  the  Archbishop  is  justi- 
fied in  what  may  to  many  read  like  a  somewhat  enthusiastic  esti- 
mate of  the  growing  influence  of  his  see;  that  it  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  justification  is  clear  if  only  from  tho  facts  to  which  he 
.refers.  Indeed  at  the  time  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1878 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  world- 
wide Anglican  Communion  "  finds  its  natural  patriarchate  at  Can- 
terbury," and  it  was  even  seriously  proposed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  title  of  patriarch  should  be  conferred  on  the  Archbishop. 
Still  less  shall  we  enter  upon  any  theological  criticism  of  remarks 
which  to  some  hearers  or  readers  of  the  Charge  may  seem  to  make 
too  light  of  the  distinction  between  episcopal  and  non-episcopal 
Churches,  or  of  the  alleged  errors  of  the  Nestorian  and  other 
Eastern  communities  referred  to.  Our  object  is  rather  to  call 
attention  to  the  kind  of  position  claimed  for  The  Primate  of  all 
England  and  the  very  plausible  line  of  argument  by  which  it  is 
supported.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whether  with  or  without 
the  title  of  patriarch,  something  of  a  quasi-patriarchal — not  to  say 
quasi-papal — attitude  has  of  late  years  been  almost  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  growth  of  the  colonial  episcopate  and  the  centripetal 
tendencies  widely  manifested  in  what  is  here  called  "  the 
Anglicau  Communion  scattered  throughout  the  world."  Arch- 
bishop Tait  may  have  felt  bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  foster 
and  develope  such  tendencies,  but  the  movement  began,  as  he  is 
careful  to  remind  us,  in  an  application  of  the  American  bishops 
to  his  predecessor,  Archbishop  Longley,  which  resulted  in 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Pananglican  or  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence in  1868.  And  it  seems  to  have  arisen  spontaneously 
rather  than  from  any  deliberate  design  on  either  side.  The 
Archbishop  represents  the  unity  of  which  he  desires  to  see 
"  Lambeth,  in  a  sort,  the  centre"  as  a  counter  influence  to  the 
Roman  unity,  though  he  would  be  glad  if  "  our  Roman  Catholic 
hrethren"  would  allow  themselves  to  be  included  in  a  wider  bond 
•of  universal  brotherhood.  What  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  any 
.reader  of  the  Charge,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Church  history — 
though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  analogy  thus  inevitably 
suggested  occurred  to  the  writer  himself — is  the  curious  and  in- 
structive parallel  between  his  account  of  the  incipient  growth  of 
the  central  influence  of  "  this  chair  "of  Canterbury,  and  the  rise 
and  growth,  as  historians  have  traced  it  out,  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Chair  of  Peter.  We  do  not  refer  only  or  chiefly  to  such 
polemical  works  as  the  late  Professor  Ilussey's  Rise  of  the  Papal 
Roiver,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  the  purely  human 
origin  of  the  Roman  claims,  but  to  such  learned  and  impartial 
works  as  Greenwood's  Cathedra  Petri,  or  even  to  the  treatment  of 
the  matter,  on  its  human  side,  by  apologists  like  Ilergenrother  or 
Cardinal  Newmau. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  with  Roman  Catholic  contro- 
versialists to  exhibit  the  Papacy  simply  as  a  divine  institution, 
which  came  forth  at  the  first  full-fledged  and  complete,  like  Pallas 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  while  their  Protestant  assailants  have  re- 
presented it  as  a  studied  and  gigantic  corruption  based  on  usurpa- 
tion and  forgeries.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  validity  of 
"the  Petrine  claims,"  which  had  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  growth  and  gradual  acknowledgment  of  Papal  auto- 
cracy ;  the  existence  of  a  long  series  of  spurious  documents  culmi- 
nating in  the  Isidorian  Decretals — which  however  in  an  uncritical 
age  were  very  generally  accepted  in  good  faith  as  genuine — is  un- 
fortunately a  matter  beyond  the  range  of  discussion,  as  no  candid 
writer  of  our  own  day  on  either  side  would  dream  of  questioning. 


Hut  after  making  full  allowance  for  both  these  sources  of  influence, 
it  remains  time,  apart  from  any  theological  controversy  os  to  tho 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  mat  ter,  that  the  historical  growth  of  tho 

Papal  power  was  largely  due  to  causesvof  much  the  same  hind  as 
those  dwelt  upon  in  Archbishop  Tait's  Charge.  Ffom  the  first 
"  the  circumstances  of  "  tho  Seo  of  R01110  "  wuro  altogether  pecu- 
liar "  and  every  year  became  more  so,  and  its  position  at 
the  centre  of  the  world-wide  Empire  contributed  both  posi- 
tively and  negatively  to  its  aggrandizement.  On  tho  ono  hand 
e.g.  special  rights  of  appeal  to  Homo  were  directly  sanctioned 
by  Emperors  like  Valentinian  III.  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a.s 
Mr.  Bryce  points  out,  tho  later  fable  of  tho  Donation  of  Constantino 
had  a  groundwork  of  fact  in  tho  removal  of  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment from  tho  Tiber  to  the  Dosphorus,  which  made  tho  Pope  tho 
greatest  personage  in  tho  city.  And  that  city  was  the  capital  of 
tho  civilized  world.  In  the  same  way  the  Archbishop  insists  on 
"  tho  great  position  to  which  tho  kindness  of  God  has  raised  our 
nation,"  and  how  "even  people  in  a  remote  region,  who  are  known 
to  have  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  among  them  will  feel 
nearly  as  secure  as  if  they  were  under  tho  protection  of  some  re- 
gular emissary  of  the  English  State."  And  while  consideration 
of  this  kind  pointed  to  Rome  as  a  natural  centre,  tho  ground  for 
acquiescing  in  some  central  authority  that  might  be  recog- 
nized not  only  by  "  thi  Suburbicarian  Churches,"  over  which 
alone  her  jurisdiction  originally  extended,  but  by  the  various 
scattered  communities  of  Latin,  and  even  in  a  measure  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  was  again  that  it  satisfied  a  need  gene- 
rally felt.  Archbishop  Tait  speaks  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  looking  "  with 
filial  regard  "  to  Canterbury.  At  the  beginning  of  tho  fifth  cen- 
tury Innocent  I.  declared  that  the  Churches,  not  only  of  Italy  but 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  aud  Africa  owed  filial  obedience  to  the  parent 
see,  as  they  had  all  been  founded  by  St.  Peter  or  his  successors.  It 
was  a  considerable  advance  on  this  tolerably  extensive  claim  when 
Leo  I.  half  a  century  later  said,  "  Roma  per  sedem  Bead  Petri 
caput  orbis  effecta,"  but  Gregory  I.  did  more  in  fact  than  either 
Innocent  or  Leo  to  advance  the  power  of  his  see  by  his  missionary 
energy  and  the  fame  of  his  personal  sanctity.  But  the  centripetal 
force  was  all  along  the  same.  The  pretensions  of  Rome,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  to  quote  Mr.  Bryce  once  more,  "  both  sanc- 
tioned and  satisfied  the  passion  of  the  age  for  unity."  It  was 
from  a  similar  conviction  of  the  need  of  some  kind  of 
central  power  for  holding  together  the  manifold  scattered 
divisions  of  "  the  whole  Church  of  Christ "  that  Reformers  like 
Melancthon,  and  men  like  Grotius  and  Leibnitz  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, who  were  anxious  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  German  Lutherans  and  the  Papacy,  professed  themselves 
willing  to  concede  to  it  some  kind  of  primatial  or  patriarchal 
authority,  as  Melancthon  put  it,  "  ut  doctrinse  consensus  re- 
tineretur  iu  multis  nationibus,"  or  because,  to  use  the  words  of 
Grotius,  "  in  every  college  and  society  of  men  there  is  need  of  a 
director."  That  there  is  some  force  in  this  common-sense  view  of 
the  matter  no  reasonable  man  will  deny,  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that,  where  no  strong  counteracting  influences  are  brought  into 
play,  it  may  easily  be  pressed  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  matters 
to  the  extremest  and  most  despotic  consequences.  It  used  to  be  a 
favourite  argument  at  the  time  with  the  more  moderate  apolo- 
gists of  the  Vatican  decrees  that  papal  infallibility  must  be  ac- 
cepted at  all  costs,  when  once  sanctioned  by  Rome,  whether  it  could 
be  proved  to  be  primitive  or  not,  because  it  was  certainly  wrong 
to  break  with  the  centre  of  unity.  We  aro  of  course  very  far 
from  suspecting  Archbishop  Tait  of  making  any  such  demand  of 
allegiance  as  that  for  his  See,  aud  he  indeed  insists  that  unity 
must  be  balanced  by  diversity.  But  a  study  of  some  work  like 
the  Cathedra  Petri  will  show  how  the  Papal  power,  as  it  now 
exists,  did  in  fact  grow  up  from  comparatively  small  beginnings 
through  an  increasing  sense  of  the  need  of  some  central  authority, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  checks  imposed  on  its  development, 
whether  by  the  civil  Government,  or  by  patriarchal,  metropolitan, 
and  other  competing  jurisdictions  previously  recognized  in  the 
Church,  were  on  various  pretexts  one  by  one  suppressed  or  with- 
drawn. It  is  interesting  to  trace  a  certain  analogy  in  the  sketch 
drawn  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process, 
though  it  would  be  somewhat  Quixotic  to  apprehend  under  con- 
ditions so  materially  different  the  possible  establishment  of  such 
another  Papacy  at  Lambeth. 


A  GOVERNMENT  OF  MANY  COOKS. 

THE  friends  of  the  Government  are  getting  up  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Adam ;  we  do  not  know  that  its  enemies  aud  the  public 
generally  could  do  better  than  to  get  up  a  testimonial  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  The  Home  Secretary  has  in  the  course  of  the 
Session  been  repeatedly  instrumental  in  illustrating  the  peculiari- 
ties, not  to  say  the  weaknesses,  of  the  Ministry  which  he  so  con- 
spicuously adorns.  Nothing  could,  in  a  small  way,  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  Gladstone  Government  of  1880  than  the 
almost  forgotten  cattle  incident  at  the  Oxford  election.  By  way 
of  inculcating  Sir  William  Harcourt's  claims  upon  the  citizens  of 
Oxford,  these  independent  and  enlightened  citizens  were  treated  to 
the  sight  of  a  large  procession  of  foreign  oxen,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  that  the  late  Government  had  been  cruelly  curtailing 
the  English  meat  supply,  and  that  their  successors  would  throw  it 
open  and  cheapen  it.    Sir  William  is  not  yet  a  veteran  in  the 
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Home  Office,  and  he  has  lived  to  see  the  cattle  orders  put  forth  by 
his  predecessors  eulogized  by  his  own  colleagues  and  maintained  in 
the  face  of  Radical  attack.  It  is  true  that  the  opinion  of  the 
citizens  of  Oxford  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  pressing  concern  to 
the  Home  Secretary.  He  has  migrated — politically  speaking — 
from  the  Isis  to  the  Derwent,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  think 
that  his  new  seat  cost  him  considerably  less  than  his  old.  The  mi- 
gration sent  him  back  to  Parliament  perhaps  a  sadder,  but  appar- 
ently a  not  much  wiser,  man.  The  guardianship  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  or  rather  the  task  of  multiplying  the  foes  of  these  unhappy 
beasts,  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  Sir  William's  natural  lightness  of 
heart.  He  has  joked  but  rarely  of  late,  and  his  jokes  have  been 
of  a  grim  and  savage  character  when  they  have  appeared.  But  on 
Saturday  last  he  retrieved  his  reputation  by  perpetrating  a  joke  of 
a  very  superior  kind.  It  was  probably  not  done  on  purpose, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  dull  defensive  war  of  office 
-weighs  on  Sir  "William's  spirits.  But  it  was  not  the  worse  for 
this  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  sensibly  the  better. 

Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  were,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  devoted  to  the  Burials  Bill.  The  crisis  of  Mr.  Osborne  Mor- 
gan's life  had  arrived.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  mysterious 
traveller  who  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  an  inn-parlour,  "  Sir,  do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?  I  am  the  great  Twalmley,  who  invented  the 
new  floodgate  iron."  If  any  one  can  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  great  Twalmley  on  being  charged  by  an  all-powerful  Ministry 
with  the  conduct  of  a  Bill  making  the  use  of  the  new  floodgate 
iron  compulsory  upon  all  washerwomen,  then  he  can  also  imagine 
the  state  of  mind  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  on  Saturday.  He  had 
not  only  invented  the  Burials  Bill,  but  he  had  nursed  it  through  its 
troublesome  youth,  and  fed  it  into  something  like  a  body  and  a 


presence.  Before  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  nobody  had  a  grievance  on 
the  subject,  and  there  are  impenitent  Nonconformists — vide  the 
reports  of  their  triumphal  breakfast  some  months  ago — who 
stoutly  deny  that  they  have  any  now.  But  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 
"  promoted  "  his  grievance  with  a  skill  worthy  of  the  most  accom- 
plished financier.  He  got  it  quoted  on  the  political  Stock  Ex- 
change, he  made  the  chief  men  of  his  party  take  shares  ;  in  fact, 
he  showed  talent  which,  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense 
of  the  famous  phrase,  was  worth}1'  of  a  better  cause.  His  felicity 
of  Saturday  was  of  that  kind  which  is  hardly  permissible  to 
human  beings,  and  which  Nemesis  is  but  too  apt  to  temper 
with  some  unlooked-for  ill.  The  unlooked-for  ill  came  in  the 
person  of  the  Home  Secretary.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  should  take  a  persistent  or  studious  in- 
terest in  the  Burials  Bill.  To  Sir  William,  as  to  most  of 
his  colleagues,  the  Bill  has  been,  of  course,  merely  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  attainment  of  the  end  has  fortunately  re- 
lieved them  of  any  elaborate  anxiety  about  the  fortunes 
of  the  means.  But  it  so  happened  that  at  the  moment  of  Sir 
"William's  serene  entrance  into  the  House  on  Saturday  an  amend- 
ment was  being  discussed,  which  had  some  distant  reference 
to  points  of  historical  and  constitutional  law.  On  such  points  Sir 
AVilliam  Harcourt  is  supposed  to  be  something  of  an  authority, 
and  he  boldly  struck  into  the  discussion  at  once.  This  would 
never  do ;  it  was  an  outrage  upon  the  constitution  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  historical  Liberalism,  and  Sir  William  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  in  the  most  convincing  fashion  that  he  and  the  Home 
Office  would  never  away  with  it.  Now  unluckily,  not  only  had 
the  particular  amendment,  though  urged  by  a  private  member  in 
the  first  place,  and  therefore  fair  game  for  Sir  William,  been 
accepted  by  the  presiding  genius' of  the  hour,  the  Judge-Advocate- 
General,  but  this  acceptance  had  been  ratified  by  the  presence  and 
acquiescence  of  Lord  Hartiugton  himself.  The  tableau  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  a  striking  one,  and  the  light  cast  upon  the 
unanimity  of  Ministers,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  their 
concert  is  secured,  to  have  been  rather  lurid.  What  made  the  im- 
broglio more  delightful  was  the  fact  that  burials  and  such  like 
matters  really  come  in  a  way  within  the  Home  Secretary's  pro- 
vince, and  that  Sir  William  therefore  spoke  apparently  with  added 
weight.  Had  such  a  thing  happened  in  an  Irish  debate  thirty-six 
hours  of  motions  to  report  progress  would  have  been  the  in- 
evitable consequence.  It  may  surprise  those  who  have  discovered 
that  Tory  obstruction  is  to  Irish  as  sunlight  to  moonlight  to  learn 
that  no  such  result  followed.  Lord  Hartington  had  to  get  up  and 
remark,  of  course  politely  and  Parliamentary,  that  the  Home 
Secretary  had  been  speaking  for  himself,  and  that  honourable 
gentlemen  must  not  mind  him.  Sir  William  confirmed  this  state- 
ment in  the  most  genial  manner,  and  the  incident  by  favour 
of  the  Opposition  ended  peaceably  and  with  a  great  laugh  against 
the  Government.  But  it  is  terrible  to  picture  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  and  they  can  be  dimly  adumbrated  only 
t>y  recurrence  to  our  former  parallel,  and  by  the  supposition 
that  at  the  last  moment  a  superior  of  the  great  Twalmley 
had  got  up  and  denouueed  floodgates  as  an  unconstitutional 
and  radically  illiberal  adjunct  to  flat-irons.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Morgan 
is  nearly  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  he  is  to  bo  envied ;  his  great- 
ness has  ripened,  it  is  true,  but  fruits  after  ripening  drop.  It 
is  not  given  to  man  to  discover  two  such  profitable  inventions  as 
the  Burials  Bill,  and  really  if  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  were  only 
a  Nonconformist,  which  we  believe  he  is  not,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  get  himself  buried  under  his  own  Bill. 
He  has  lived  and  has  carried,  or  as  good  as  carried,  a  measure  re- 
lieving a  grievance  which  nobody  felt  at  the  expense  of  iullicting 
one  under  which  thousands  of  persons  will  smart  for  years.  He 
has  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this  world,  and  even  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  whose  powers  as  a  kill-joy  are  considerable,  has  not 


been  able  to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips.  The  song  of  Thekla  h 
clearly  the  most  appropriate  ditty  for  the  lips  of  the  member  for 

Denbigh. 

The  Home  Secretary's  escapade,  however,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  this  merely  personal  and  isolated  fashion.  It  is  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  chances  which  await  a  Government 
of  too  many  cooks.  One  of  the  first  public  performances  of  any 
member  of  the  present  Ministry  was  the  assumption  by  the  Post- 
master-General of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  for  India.  Mr. 
Fawcett  ate  his  words ;  Lord  Hartington  did  his  best  to  follow 
Barnes  Newcome's  advice,  and  sweep  up  the  broken  glasses  ;  and 
the  matter  ended.  Almost  the  last  incident  of  the  Session  has 
been  a  similar  and  still  more  dramatic  piece  of  meddling,  in  which 
Lord  Hartington  has  again  had  to  perform  the  same  function.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  excess  of  talent  in  the  present  Government 
is  so  great  that  little  accidents  of  the  kind  are  unavoidable. 
Everybody  kuows  everything  about  every  department  of  State, 
and  everybody  is  generously  eager  to  display  his  knowledge.  This 
general  omniscience  evidently  renders  the  prosaic  expedient  called 
a  Cabinet  Council  something  of  a  work  of  supererogation.  There 
is  no  need  to  secure  the  Ministerial  concert,  because  all  the 
members  are  ready  to  take  their  parts,  or  anybody's  part,  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  play  them  faultlessly.  Such  incidents  as  that 
of  Saturday,  not  to  mention  a  good  many  others  earlier  in  the 
Session,  would  seem,  however,  to  show  in  the  Ministerial  concert 
the  same  trifling  defect  that  Lord  Salisbury  discovers  in  the 
European.  They  both  have  a  habit  of  being  out  of  tune.  In  the 
case  we  are  at  present  discussing  it  would  indeed  be  very  singular 
if  the  concert  were  not  out  of  tune.  Ministers  are  very  fond  of 
proclaiming  the  wonderful  harmony  which  exists  between  them 
and  between  the  different  sections  of  their  party.  The  evidences 
of  this  harmony  contained  in  the  votes  on  the  Bradlaugh  business, 
on  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill,  and  in  this  matter  of  the  disposal 
of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  interesting  clients  would 
make  a  good  subject  for  a  prize  essay  of  the  Burnett  and  Bridg- 
water kind.  If  these  things  are  done  in  a  first  Session,  a  more 
excellent  harmony  still  may  reasonably  be  expected  at  second, 
third,  and  future  appearances.  For  the  present  there  is  what  is 
called,  in  melodramas  a  Bond  of  Blood  between  the  members  of 
the  Government  party.  They  have  just  slain  a  Tory  Ministry, 
and  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  yet  weary  of  dancing  over  the 
bodies.  Moreover,  the  many  cooks  are  still  occupied  in  the  pre- 
paration of  their  particular  messes.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  is  the 
happiest  man  of  this  Session ;  Mr.  Dodson,  with  his  Anti-Vaccina- 
tion Bill  shelved,  is  probably  the  unhappiest.  But  the  cooks  and 
their  messes  seem  too  apt  to  get  a  little  mixed.  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  jugged  hare  jostles  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  cold  Dissenter,, 
and  Mr.  Forster's  Irish  stew  has  pushed  several  messes  of  Scotch 
broth,  as  well  as  the  just  mentioned  soothing  syrup  for  infants  and 
their  mothers,  oft"  the  fire  altogether.  After  a  few  more  of  these 
processes  the  harmony  of  the  cooks,  already  rather  disputable,  may 
be  expected  to  disappear  altogether.  We  have  been  pretty  plainly 
given  to  understand  that  the  simple  and  elementary  dishes  of  the 
present  year  are  to  be  succeeded  next  year  by  something  much, 
more  ambitious,  and  this  will  give  the  independent  spirits  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry  and  the  Liberal  party  more  room  to  display 
their  independence.  The  Home  Secretary  in  particular  may  be 
safely  relied  upon  for  many  more  pleasing  displays  of  private 
judgment.  If  it  were  not  audacious  to  tender  advice  to  a  Ministry 
which  unites  all  the  talents  with  all  the  virtues,  we  should 
suggest  that  the  best  way  to  secure  unanimity  would  be  to  arrange 
for  one  Minister  only  to  attend  the  House  and  take  charge  of  all 
Bills  during  each  day  or  week.  The  known  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  Ministry  is  such  that  none  of  them  could  object  to  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  spectacle  of  one  member  of  the  Government 
getting  up  and  flatly  contradicting  another  would  be  spared.  Be- 
sides, as  it  is  rather  a  habit  of  the  present  Ministry  unexpectedly 
to  lose  their  seats,  considerable  difficulties  would  be  avoided 
in  this  respect  also.  There  might  indeed  be  some  pleasing  varia- 
tions between  the  conduct  of  measures  in  successive  hands,  but 
that  could  not  be  helped.  Besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
ceed the  latitude  which  the  Government  have  already  allowed 
themselves  on  this  head.  Under  such  a  system  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  chain  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  the 
Home  Office  desk  during  the  days  when  he  was  not  on  duty  in 
the  House.  But  he  has  already  been  accustomed  to  considerable 
absences  from  St.  Stephen's,  and  thus  the  enforced  abstinence 
from  debate,  though  doubtless  trying,  would  not  be  altogether 
novel  to  him.  Lord  Hartington,  when  he  has  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Indian  authorities  to  let  him  have  some  intelligible 
information  about  the  orders  which  exposed  a  British  army  to  a 
disgraceful  defeat,  might  perhaps  give  his  mind  to  the  task  of 
muzzling  his  former  mentor. 


IDEAL  ARMIES. 

rTIO  no  subject  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  aspects  is  the  atten- 
JL  tion  of  Parliament,  the  press,  and  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
nation  given  more  frequently  than  to  the  method  by  which  the 
thorough  efficiency  of  our  national  forces,  naval  and  military,  may 
be  secured.  The  quick  succession  of  little  wars  in  which  we  be- 
come engaged  serves  in  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  keep  up  the 
general  interest.  And  in  such  sense  they  are  a  godsend  to  the 
nation.    Without  them  we  should,  after  our  fashion,  go  to  sleep  i 
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and  wo  cannot  afford  so  to  do.  Every  notable  Kuropean  Power  is 
striving  to  obtain  tho  most  porfoct  possible  army;  striving;  to 
economize  in  other  ways  so  as  to  devote  more  money  to  the  arm- 
ing and  training  of  no  longer  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  millions.  Each  Power  also  is  striving  to  possess  a 
navy  which  in  one  or  ruoro  particulars  shall  distance  all  com- 
petitors. Every  new  weapon  and  missile  and  deadly  invention  is 
greedily  caught  up  and  examined  by  experts  deputed  from  each 
country  to  watch  what  is  going  on  in  all  the  others.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  over  the  whole  of  Europe  the  best  energy  and 
intelligence  of  all  peoples  have  been  for  years  past,  are  now,  and 
will  bo  henceforth,  exercised  in  devising  the  most  certain  means 
of  acquiring  superiority  on  tho  battle-field.  No  professions  of 
goodwill  by  monarehs,  no  assurances  of  rival  statesmen  that 
the  preservation  of  peace  is  their  first  object,  no  dream  of  a, 
coming  era  of  universal  brotherhood,  no  boliof  in  tho  civilizing 
agencies  of  commercial  treaties,  must  blind  us  to  tho  likelihood 
that  in  some  near  time  a  tremendous  conflagration  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  vast  heaping  up  of  combustible  matter  now  proceeding 
everywhere. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  many  people  that  with  all  the 
attention  we  give  to  our  army,  and  the  enormous  sums  we  spend 
upon  it,  we  never  seem  perceptibly  nearer  attaining  such 
perfection  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  disparagement  at 
home  and  something  like  ridicule  abroad.  It  is  some  satisfaction, 
however,  to  learn  that  in  every  country  the  national  army  is  a 
subject  for  dissection  and  criticism  at  the  hands  of  theorists, 
civilian  and  military ;  and  if  our  own  imperfections  are  con- 
stantly being  exposed  with  more  or  less  reason,  and  remedies 
suggested  of  more  or  less  efficacy,  so  is  this  the  case  also  in 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and  in  Germany  itself.  Each 
nation,  as  we  said,  desires  to  possess  an  ideal  army:  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  the  ideal  is  naturally  the  difficulty  of 
realizing  it.  That  in  England  we  are  some  way  otf  attaining  ex- 
cellence all  round  may  be  taken  for  granted.  We  can  confirm 
this  negative  aspect  of  things  any  day  by  a  visit  to  Aldershot  or 
the  Curragh,  when  attending  a  Queen's  review  at  Windsor,  or 
even  when  watching  the  morning  parade  of  any  cavalry  or  infantry 
regiment.  Latitude  being  apparently  permitted  now  to  military 
men  in  a  degree  which  would  have  wonderfully  exercised  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  hold  forth  in  public  upon  everything — we 
bad  almost  said  everybody — connected  with  military  matters,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  professional  opinions  held  by  both 
staff  and  regimental  officers.  When  we  hear,  then,  from  those  who 
are  at  once  experts  and  interested  in  the  credit  of  our  army,  judg- 
ments condemnatory  of  various  points  in  our  military  system,  it  is 
not  open  to  the  general  public  to  attribute  all  such  judgments  to  a 
desire  of  finding  fault,  or  to  set  down  the  fault-finders  as  croakers 
and  theorists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  interest  many  officers  of 
ability  and  scientific  civilians  take  in  the  army  impels  them  a  little 
too  fast  sometimes  in  the  path  of  inquiry  and  reform.  Any  one 
■who  peruses  the  valuable  and  too  little  read  "Journal  of  the 
R.  U.  S.  Institution  "  will  perceive  how  the  authorities  are  beset  by 
inventors,  some  of  whose  inventions  reflect  credit  on  their  authors, 
while  others  are  remarkable  as  much  for  their  eccentricity  as  for 
their  ingenuity ;  but  the  inventors,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  have  this  in 
common— an  absolute  faith  in  their  own  specifics,  and  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  reject  these  without  adequate 
testing.  It  is  always  difficult  to  make  men  with  a  hobby  com- 
prehend that  those  who  are  responsible  for  all  novelties  introduced 
into  the  complex  machine  of  an  army  have  to  look  at  the  general, 
and  not  only  the  particular,  results  of  a  change. 

Each  counrry  has  difficulties  common  to  many  others,  and  each 
bas  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself,  in  the  endeavour  to  compass  the 
most  perfect  military  system.  All  are  working  on  different  con- 
ditions, with  very  diverse  material,  for  an  identical  result — the 
achievement  of  a  machine  elaborated  with  all  the  newest  inven- 
tions. A  common  danger,  of  which  perhaps  we  have  in  the  case 
of  France  at  this  moment  an  illustration,  is  lest,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  think  too  much  of  mere  machinery  and  mechanical  accuracy  ; 
and,  again,  lest  we  become  oblivious  of  wholesome  traditions  and 
adopt  half-digested  theories.  To  take  a  minor  instance  of  the  first 
danger,  many  military  men  propose  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast 
rules  as  regards  the  proper  formation  of  infantry  for  attack,  for- 
getting apparently  how  infinitely  ground  varies  and  situations 
vary ;  while  others  legislate  absolutely  for  formations  of  defence, 
and  even  for  preservation  of  certain  distances.  Now,  no  wood, 
and  no  hill, and  no  stream, and  no  plain  is  exactly  like  another, and 
the  peculiarities  of  each  demand  at  least  some  recognition.  Though 
we  have  got  rid  of  much  of  that  rigidity  of  movement  which  we 
had  borrowed  from  Prussia,  there  is  a  tendency  to  frame  in  its 
place  a  theory  of  formation,  of  drill,  and  of  manoeuvre,  which  shall 
be  applicable  under  all  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  we  picture 
to  ourselves  what  battles  are  like  or  ought  to  bo  like,  and  then  we 
drill  up  to  their  fancied  requirements;  but,  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolselev 
says,  "  We  ought  to  do  exactly  the  reverse  ;  we  should  find  out 
what  an  action  really  is  like,  and  then  modify  and  adapt  our  drill 
to  provide  for  these  tactical  realities."  And  as,  according  to  tho 
same  authority,  the  culminating  point  of  any  action  is  utter  con- 
fusion, "it  behoves  us  in  our  drill  to  accept  that  confusion,  to  pre- 
pare for  it,  to  recognize  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  every  general 
action,  to  drill  up  to  it,  and  frame  our  regulations  with  a  view  to 
meeting  it,  and  not  to  ignore  it  and  say  it  is  a  thing  you  ought  to 
avoid." 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  striking  examples  recorded 
in  history,  where  a  poorly  conditioned  and  imperfectly  trained 


force  has  worsted  one  of  pattern  organization,  discipline, and  drill, 
is  not  that  there  is  no  great  virtue  in  method  nnd  precision,  but 
that  these  are  apt  to  becomo  engrossing  subjects  of  attention,  to 
tho  exclusion  ol  considerations  which  should  always  bo  present — 
tho  cultivation  of  morale,  and  tho  opi  ning  out  a  field  for  talent, 
judgment,  and  enterprise.  It  is  tho  glory  of  tho  later  Gorman 
school  to  have  so  far,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  former  habit  of 
war,  and  oven,  wo  may  say,  their  natural  genius  and  disposition, 
successfully  associated  adequate  precision  of  detail  with  wiso 
latitude  of  action.  To  our  theorists  of  opposing  schools — to 
those  who  in  each  fresh  development  of  tho  tactical  art  discover 
a  stronger  necessity  for  increased  discipline,  stricter  drill,  greater 
centralization ;  who  see  in  telegraphs,  signalling,  ballooning,  so 
many  instruments  by  which  a  commander  centrally  situated  may 
more  readily  communicate  with  his  divisions  grouped  about  him  ; 
and,  on  tho  other  hand,  to  those  who  are  all  for  dispersion,  who 
would  substitute  loose  drill  plus  intelligence  for  exact  distances, 
accurato  point-dressing ;  who  look  upon  telegraphs  and  signalling 
as  so  many  means  of  uniting  units  of  command  rather  than  as 
giving  a  central  chief  a  better  hold  upon  his  divisions,  who  are  in 
a  word  for  extreme  decentralization,  and  whose  war  motto  is 
"order  in  disorder'' — a  taking  phrase  tho  soundness  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  logic  of  reverses — we  would  submit 
this  question  : — "  Is  not  each  successive  stage  of  the  art  a  com- 
promise, where  the  best  traditions  of  the  past  assimilate  the  deve- 
lopments of  the  present,  rather  than  a  revolution  which  would 
establish  the  art  upon  a  novel  basis?"  While  the  first  school 
dreams  of  an  army  grouped  .as  of  old  about  its  chief,  but  receiving 
from  him  more  rapid  inspiration  than  formerly,  the  second  forget9 
what  force  there  is  in  the  tradition  of  an  army,  what  merit  in  its 
best  traditions,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  break  away  from 
such  without  impairing  seriously  its  most  cherished  and  potent 
characteristics.  An  army  has  a  continuous  history,  with  its  eco- 
nomical, tactical,  martial  traditions  ;  these  are  its  very  life  ; 
the  story  is  not  passed  by  one  set  of  men  to  their  descend- 
ants to  be  obscured  and  mutilated  in  the  passage  ;  but  every 
man  joining  a  regiment  is,  as  it  were,  woven  into  the  texture  of 
his  corps,  and  becomes  part  of  a  system,  and  the  representative  of 
a  tradition.  The  development  of  tactics  affords  fresh  scope,  and 
gives  wider  employ  for  the  exhibition  of  national  characteristics, 
and  does  not  act  detrimentally  upon  them.  Rather  we  may  say 
that  the  army  of  every  country  gains  in  that  its  highest  qualities 
find  wider  area  for  their  expression.  To  illustrate  our  meaning ; 
it  is  often  said  that  the  French  lose  much  by  the  introduction  of 
arms  of  precision,  their  chief  battle  characteristic  being  impetuosity, 
and  their  successes  having  been  largely  due  to  the  brilliant  dash 
of  their  column  attack,  now  become  impossible  of  execution.  But 
if  they  lose  in  one  way  they  gain,  we  think,  more  in  another;  they 
are  naturally  the  most  intelligent  soldiery  in  Europe,  and  their 
quiek-wittedness,  when  intelligently  directed,  will  find  a  wider 
field  for  its  employ,  through  the  expansion  of  its  power  in  a  more 
open  order  of  combat,  than  in  the  old  concentrations  where  in- 
dividuality was  lost.  Moreover,  the  success  of  both  cavalry  and 
infantry  onsets  will  now  more  than  ever  be  due  to  brilliant  dashes 
executed  with  new  precautions  and  in  other  formations.  Possibly 
there  were  many  found  in  Prussia  to  foretell  all  manner  of  disasters 
when  the  breechloader  was  introduced  into  their  army,  and  to  pre- 
dict at  a  later  date  that  the  Prussian  tactical  system  would  not 
survive  any  modification  of  rigid  lines  and  deep  columns.  Yet 
hosv  admirably  does  that  leaning  in  the  national  character  towards 
strict  discipline,  method,  formality,  tend  to  correct  those  exaggera- 
tions which  might  otherwise  grow  out  of  the  power  given  to 
inferior  commanders  of  initiating  action.  So  that  the  Prussians 
have  no  fear  of  that  coming  about  which  at  present  perhaps  too 
much  exercises  the  French — namely,  the  fear  of  their  troops 
getting  out  of  hand  when  in  scattered  formation. 

And  have  the  British  no  tradition  in  their  military  story  which, 
should  make  them  chary  of  obeying  the  battle-ways  of  the  last 
Power  which  happens  to  be  victorious  in  the  field  ?  What  is 
it  but  a  link  in  the  chain  reaching  from  Crecy  and  Agincourt 
which  causes  it  that  our  troops  are  armed  with  the  best  rifle 
(taking  it  all  round)  in  the  world,  and  are  also  the  steadiest  shots 
and  most  skilful  marksmen  ?  It  is  well  worthy  the  reflection  of 
such  as  taunt  us  with  being  an  unmilitary  people  that  the  instinct 
which  taught  us  to  look  to  the  bow  as  the  arm  with  which  we 
should  achieve  most,  and  the  capacity  that  enabled  us  to  use  it 
more  effectually  than  others  did,  has  survived  every  change  ;  the 
teachings  of  tradition  were  visible,  as  at  Ramillies  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  so  in  all  our  Peninsular  battles ;  as  at  Inkermann,  so  now 
also.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  how  our  entire  people  seemed 
to  grasp,  as  if  by  instinct,  that  the  perfecting  of  small-arms  would 
benefit  themselves  more  than  others.  The  very  first  idea  in  the 
minds  of  all  practical  military  men  is,  whatever  our  system  of 
tactics  may  be,  we  must  make  of  our  soldiers  good,  steady  marks- 
'  men.  That  which  in  no  mean  measure  bas  tended  to  popularize 
the  Volunteer  movement,  and  keep  the  men  together,  is  the  wide- 
spread system  of  rifle  competition  and  the  universal  desire  to  be  a 
good  shot.  The  truth  that  in  the  long  run  the  battle  would  be  to 
the  best  holders  of  the  best  rifle  was  appreciated  in  England  years 
ago.  When,  in  i860,  the  present  writer  went  to  Chalons,  he  was 
at  once  struck  by  the  manifest  inferiority  in  the  shooting  of 
French  soldiers  to  that  constantly  seen  at  home.  He  was  still 
more  struck  with  the  inadequate  apprehension  by  the  officers  of 
the  pre-eminent  part  good,  steady  shooting  is  bound  to  play  on 
the  battle-ground.  While  our  rifles  were  sighted  and  used  with 
effect  up  to  900  yards,  the  French  were  only  sighted  to 
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500  yards.  Over  that  distance  the  thumb  was  roughly  used  as 
a  back-sight,  it  being  considered  useless  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  accuracy  in  the  confusion  and  smoke  of  battle. 
In  twenty  years  rifles  have  improved,  and  more  than  ever  do 
we  recognize  the  utility  of  turning  out  in  every  corps  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  good  shots;  and  we  strive  to 
impress  on  each  soldier  of  what  importance  is  his  individual 
weapon  and  prowess,  and  how  essential  it  is  all  tire  should  be  given 
with  deliberation.  It  is  suggestive  of  conscious  power  that  while 
French  and  Turks  begin  to  blaze  away  in  harum-scarum  fashion 
at  the  extreme  of  rifle  reach,  on  the  bare  chance  of  some  shots 
telling  and  with  a  view  to  encourage  themselves,  our  idea  with 
the  Martini,  as  with  the  older  weapons,  has  been  to  reserve  fire  for 
distances  within  which  our  men  can  rely  on  proven  skill,  and  to 
abjure  wild,  aimless  shooting,  with  its  attendant  waste  of  ammu- 
nition and  its  unwholesome  manufacture  of  excitement.  "  The 
first  object  of  a  captain,"  says  Captain  Freemantle,  in  the  naval 
Prize  Essay  for  this  year,  "  should  be  to  bring  his  men  to  close 
quarters  with  the  enemy  while  still  cool  and  under  command.  It 
is  certain  there  will  be  less  excitement  and  more  careful  firing  sub- 
sequently." 

It  follows,  since  we  lay  such  store  by  good  shooting,  that  we 
should  give  without  revolutionizing  them,  such  expansion  and 
such  elasticity  to  our  tactical  formations  as  will  enable  us  to  get 
the  full  value  out  of  our  arm.  No  need  exists  to  upset  the  organi- 
zation of  our  infantry  regiments.  As  steady  shooting  during  a 
combat  can  only  be  secured  by  the  most  unremitting  surveillance 
of  the  company  officers,  we  have  at  once  a  solid  argument  in  favour 
of  small  companies.  The  French  adopted  the  Prussian  system  of 
large  companies,  and  then  found  these  were  not  manageable,  even 
in  peace  manoeuvres,  unless  the  captains  were  mounted.  But 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  idea  of  a  mounted  captain 
controlling  a  line  of  skirmishers  in  action  is  a  myth.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  compelled  to  dismount — in  the  battles  of  their  two 
great  wars  the  Prussian  infantiy  captains  dismounted — and  then 
how  is  he  situated  for  directing  his  250  men  ?  Our  authorities 
deserve  all  credit  for  not  having  surrendered,  as  the  French  did  in 
a  panic,  the  old  system  of  small  handy  companies,  well  officered. 
With  the  majors  of  half-battalions  lies,  or  should  lie,  the  power  of 
initiative  possessed  by  Prussian  infantry  captains ;  while  the  fire- 
control  of  each  company  is  the  matter  which  lies  more  immediately 
within  the  compass  of  the  captain's  discretion,  and  is  the  point  to 
which  he  should  always,  with  due  regard  to  securing  all  available 
cover,  direct  his  attention. 

But  did  we  not  ahoays  aim  at  giving  our  men's  individuality 
full  play  ?  Another  old  British  tradition,  beyond  that  of  making 
good  marksmanship  a  paramount  consideration,  was  the  adoption 
of  formations  admitting  of  the  widest  fire  development,  such  as 
lines  three  and  two  deep,  and  hollow  squares.  Napoleon  was  a 
longtime  in  finding  out  the  loss  of  fire  power  occasioned  by  the 
French  practice  of  forming  lines  four  deep.  It  was  not,  if  we 
remember  right,  till  1 8 1 3  that  he  issued  that  remarkable  order — 
"  The  Emperor  directs  that  henceforth  line  shall  be  formed  three 
deep,  His  Majesty  having  observed  that  the  fire  of  the  fourth  rank 
produces  no  effect."  Truly  a  startling  discovery  to  be  made  so  very 
late  in  the  day !  It  is  strange  indeed  that  we  should  be  taunted 
with  dulness  of  tactical  apprehension  when  down  to  the  other  day 
we  have  always  proved  our  marked  tactical  superiority ;  and  stranger 
still,  that  so  many  in  our  midst  should  have  read  history  to 
such  little  purpose  as  to  ignore  the  very  causes  which,  more  than 
any  leadership,  brought  about  triumphant  results  on  so  many 
fields.  It  is,  then,  the  tradition,  and  it  is  the  instinct,  of  British 
troops  to  seek  tactical  excellence  and  superiority  in  the  use  of 
weapons.  These  are  our  strong  points.  And  here  we  rejoin  our 
argument. 

In  our  pursuit  of  the  ideal  we  start,  as  we  have  seen,  with  strong 
points  in  our  favour.  It  behoves  us  to  see  that  we  are  true  to  our 
past,  while  we  consider  how  to  redress  the  balance  where  our 
neighbours  have  advantage  of  ourselves.  Each  people  having  its 
strong  and  its  weak  points,  in  what  do  we  compare  unfavourably 
with  others  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  "  The  British 
soldier,''  wrote  Sir  William  Napier,  "  is  the  soldier  of  battle."  He 
did  not  say,  and  could  not  have  said  with  justice,  "  he  is  the  soldier 
for  a  campaign  par  excellence."  A  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  is  a  far 
tetter  campaigner ;  he  can  shift  for  himself,  is  contented  with 
less,  is  not  so  helpless  without  his  superiors,  not  so  utterly  dependent 
on  his  beef  and  rum,  is  more  cheerful  and  tractable  under  priva- 
tion. This  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  arms.  There  is  a  saying, 
we  fancy  little  known,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which  was  told 
us  by  a  late  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  present 
at  the  dinner-table  of  the  Prince  Eegent  (George  IV.), _  when  the 
latter  put  it  to  the  Duke  that  in  campaigning  the  British  cavalry 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  "  The  French  are  very  good,  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  Duke.  "  But  the  English  are  better,"  pursued  the 
Prince.  "The  French  are  very  good,  Sir,"  the  Duke  quietly 
persisted.  Again,  there  is  invariably  observed  about  a  British 
army  an  unreadiness  to  enter  upon  a  campaign.  It  is  discredit- 
able that  a  Power  having  so  many  interests  to  defend  should  be 
perpetually  surprised  into  a  state  of  unreadiness  for  even  a  little 
war,  and  should  have  to  fling  about  millions  broadcast  before  an 
army  duly  constituted  can  be  set  in  motion.  Like  the  Austriaof 
the  times  before  1866,  we  have  aimed  too  much  at  perfecting  in- 
dividual military  instruments,  and  thought  too  little  of  combining 
them  for  harmonious  action.  Again, how  important  it  isnow-a-days 
when  mind  against  mind  is  called  into  greater  exercise  in  various 
de-rees  from  the  general  to  the  private  soldier,  that  all  should 


take  pains  to  learn  and  be  eager  to  receive  instruction.  "  Our 
profession,"  says  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  (he  is  speaking 
of  the  navy,  but  the  remark  applies  with  considerable  force  also 
to  the  army),  "was  formerly  an  instinct;  it  is  now  a  science." 
Yet  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  British  officers  must  have  noted 
their  indisposition  to  interest  themselves  in  any  subject  of  pro- 
fessional scientific  inquiry.  They  have  an  intelligent  hold  of  two  or 
three  main  ideas,  and  trust  to  their  mother-wit  and  common  sense 
(of  both  of  which  it  must  be  conceded  they  have  much)  to  supply 
all  deficiencies  as  occasion  shall  arise.  Since  such  is  notoriously 
the  case,  how  difficult  does  it  become  to  spread  instruction  among 
the  rank  and  file !  One  particular  result  is  that  any  practised  eye 
watching  a  battalion  at  outpost  work  or  light  infantry  manoeuvres- 
on  ground  inviting  judicious  utilization  will  draw  the  conclusion, 
three  times  out  of  four,  that  what  is  specially  aimed  at  on  all 
sides  is  the  carrying  out  of  barrack-square  drill  with  its  set 
distances,  &c,  according  to  regulation,  and  not  the  turning  to  profit 
of  opportunities  afforded  by  accidents  of  terrain.  Do  our  generals 
set  an  example  to  their  staff,  and  field  officers  to  their  regiments, 
of  studying,  we  shall  not  say  the  sometimes  ponderous  technicalities- 
of  Jomiui  or  the  Archduke  Charles,  but  such  admirable  practical 
works  as  those  of  Hamley  and  MacDougall  ?  How  many  of  our 
cavalry  and  infantry  officers,  excepting  some  of  those  who  have- 
passed  the  Staff  College,  are  competent  to  execute  a  rapid  and 
sufficiently  accurate  reconnaissance  of  a  tract  of  broken  country, 
to  trace  the  most  suitable  field-work  for  the  situation  and  the- 
occasion,  fortify  a  village,  select  the  most  appropriate  kind 
of  bridge  to  throw  over  a  stream  and  direct  its  construction, 
report  upon  the  suitability  of  a  position  for  defence,  and  the 
like  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  somewhat  surprised  if  the- 
first  German  officer  we  came  across  was  not  quite  competent  to  do 
any  of  these  things.  We  need  not  stay  to  argue  the  necessity  of' 
giving  our  officers  the  best  theoretical  and  widest  practical  instruc- 
tion when  we  see  how  universal  is  opinion  abroad  in  favour  of 
spreading  professional  knowledge  among  all  ranks.  Italians  are 
fully  as  earnest  as  are  Germans  in  making  scientific  preparation' 
against  the  next  war.  In  France,  before  1870,  all  ranks  spent 
their  day  in  cafes  and  their  intelligence  over  dominoes,  billiards, 
and  absinthe.  In  the  mornings,  at  least,  the  cafes  are  now  almost 
tenantless,  for  officers  and  men  are  kept  hard  at  work.  We  may  be- 
very  sure  that,  in  the  next  struggle,  instructed  intelligence  will 
come  well  to  the  front. 

An  ideal  army — one  of  which  the  component  parts  shall  be  all- 
equally  perfect  by  reason  of  possessing  the  highest  physical,  moral,, 
and  intellectual  qualities,  and  the  best  possible  organization- — it 
can  of  course  be  the  expectation  of  no  Power  ever  to  possess.  In 
fact,  to  obtain  a  perfect  force,  in  one  sense,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  form  an  international  army,  with  solidity  borrowed  from  one- 
source,  science  from  another,  high  morale  from  another,  &c,  and 
the  conglomeration  would  lead  to  most  imperfect  results  on  the 
whole.  What  is  within  the  competence  of  every  Power  is  to  adapt 
its  special  genius  to  the  turning  to  account  of  successive  develop- 
ments in  the  art ;  and,  while  neglecting  no  means  of  strengthening 
weak  points,  to  obey  its  own  instinct  of  war,  and  hold  fast  its  tradi- 
tions of  battle  with  such  gradual  modifications  in  organization  and 
tactics  as  experience  shows  to  be  advisable.  As  regards  ourselves, 
whatever  we  do,  let  us  be  in  no  haste  to  imitate  the  French,  who, 
after  swallowing  entire  the  German  system,  are  evidently  at  a  loss 
how  to  digest  it,  and  who,  in  Prussianizing  their  army,  run  no- 
small  risk  of  losing  those  characteristics  which  have  hitherto- 
rendered  them  so  formidable  on  the  battlefield.  That  instinct  of 
war  and  that  art  in  war  which  at  Waterloo  disposed  our  array  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  concealment  and 
protection,  with  the  widest  sweep  of  fire,  and  the  power  of  assum- 
ing a  swift  offensive,  have  able  exponents  now  also,  if  these  are 
less  illustrious  than  Wellington  ;  and,  arguing  from  a  continuous 
exhibition  of  tactical  superiority  in  the  past,  we  may  be  persuaded 
that  the  tactics  we  adopt  with  conviction  to-day  will  be  found  in 
sufficient  correspondence  with  the  necessities  of  to-day. 


DRAWING. 

IT  may  seem  presumptuous  in  these  days,  when  South  Kensington 
has  extended  its  paternal  despotism  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  to  assert  that  drawing  is,  as  a  rule,  very  badly 
taught  in  England.  But  we  do  assert  this  most  distinctly,  and 
we  are  encouraged  in  this  temerity  by  the  example  of  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  who,  shortly  before  his  death,  wrote  an  elaborate  work  with 
the  express  purpose  of  establishing  a  similar  proposition  with 
regard  to  France.  This  work,  the  Histuire  d'un  dessinateur,  ia 
cast  in  that  abominable  narrative  form  which  has  fortunately 
ceased  to  flourish  in  England,  besides  being  burdened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  French  version  of  Mr.  Barlow,  with  an  incredibly 
e-ood  little  boy,  who  is  almost  more  insufferable  than  Harry  Sand- 
ford-  but  to  any  one  who  has  the  patience  to  disentangle  the- 
important  ideas  so  elaborately  wrapped  up  in  the  entirely  un- 
interesting personal  history  of  Monsieur  Majorin  and  petit  Jean, 
the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 

We  all  know  how  drawing  is  generally  taught.  The  lowest 
depth  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  the  fashionable  drawing- 
master.  In  this  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pencil.  Trees  are  to  be  represented  by  a 
particular  touch,  rocks  by  another,  water  by  another;  shadows 
are  rendered  by  parallel  lines ;   lights  can  be  advantageously 
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put  on  with  while  chalk,  itc.  In  a  word,  everything  turns 
on  manipulation.  Until  very  recently  the  system  pursued 
in  tho  great  schools  of  art  was  little  better.  There  was  an 
elaborate  method  of  Btippling  by  which  the  shadows  were  worked 
up  to  an  exquisite  velvety  texture,  whilst  correct  outlino  or 
modelling  were  regarded  as  quite  secondary  matters.  There  used 
to  be  harrowing  stories  told  of  pet  pupils  at  South  Kensington 
who  spent  six  months  on  the  shading  of  a  single  figure,  and 
entrance  to  tho  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  still  barred  to 
those  whoso  accuracy  of  drawing  is  not  equalled  by  tho  smooth- 
ness of  their  execution.  At  South  Kensington  there  has  been  a 
great  change  for  tho  bettor  sinco  Mr.  Poynter  has  boon  placed  in 
authority,  but  routine  is  still  powerful,  and  art  is  still  taught  as  if 
it  had  no  relation  to  the  life  around  us.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  question,  what  is  drawing  P  Drawing  is  tho  art  of  seeing 
correctly.  There  is  no  dilliculty  in  putting  down  what  one  sees, 
provided  one  sees  it  clearly  and  rightly.  Execution  is  a  mere 
affair  of  practice,  a  dexterity  which  any  hand  will  attain  with 
time  and  use.  The  great  masters  have  used  tho  most  varied  means 
of  recording  their  impressions  of  nature.  No  two  ever  draw  ali!;e 
as  regards  mere  execution;  but  all  succeed  in  conveying  to  others 
a  correct  impression  of  the  image  that  was  before  their  eyes. 
In  the  Sistowe  d'un  detsinatew  the  artistic  capacities  of  petit 
Jean  are  first  discovered  by  a  rude  drawing  that  he  has  made  of  a 
cat,  in  which  the  animal  is  represented  as  seen  from  the  front 
with  only  two  legs  and  a  tail  sticking  out  of  the  top  of  his  head. 
When  it  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  cannot  be  like  a  cat,  be- 
cause a  cat  has  four  legs  and  a  tail  that  does  not  grow  out  of  the 
top  of  his  head,  he  only  replies  that  he  saw  it  so.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Barlow — we  mean  Monsieur  Majorin—  embraces  him  tenderly, 
and  adopts  him  on  the  spot.  And,  indeed,  petit  Jean  was  quite 
right;  he  had  drawn  what  he  saw,  and  nothing  else,  and  that  is 
the  task  that  all  draughtsmen  have  set  before  them.  This  is  tho 
capital  problem  not  only  of  draughtsmanship,  but  of  many  other 
things.  To  state  what  one  has  observed  without  telling  lies 
about  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  but  on  this  depends 
all  progress  in  the  whole  domain  of  science. 

When  petit  Jean  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Majorin,  he  is  en- 
couraged to  draw  anything  and  everything  that  he  sees  around  him. 
These  drawings  are  duly  corrected,  aud,  when  it  is  practicable, 
they  are  made  an  excuse  for  instructive  explanations  which  would 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  general  education,  but  which  are  useful 
also  to  drawing  by  impressing  the  objects  drawn  more  firmly  on 
the  mind.  And  here  we  come  to  the  important  truth  that  drawing, 
although  it  must  always  chiefly  depend  on  the  direct  observation 
of  nature,  can  nevertheless  be  greatly  indebted  to  various  indirect 
aids.  A  little  elementary  geometry  is  of  great  service,  as  giving 
certain  typical  forms  by  which  the  forms  of  nature  can  be  classified 
aud  remembered.  The  mutual  relations  of  these  forms  are  given 
by  geometry  in  their  simplest  aspects,  and  disentangled  from  the 
complications  which  are  met  with  in  real  life.  When  familiarized 
with  these  abstract  types,  the  pupil  may  proceed  to  perspective, 
the  study  of  which  is  hopeless  until  he  has  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  is  meant  by  a  straight  line,  a  plane,  an  angle,  &c,  know- 
ledge which  oddly  enough  does  not  come  by  nature  or  even  by 
definitions,  but,  like  most  other  knowledge,  by  familiarity.  The 
study  of  perspective  is  a  very  important  aid  to  drawing — so 
important  that  the  conventional  teaching  has  been  compelled  to 
recognize  it— but  with  characteristic  perversity  has  always  begun 
with  it  at  the  wrong  end.  As  in  the  study  of  grammar,  a  num- 
ber of  rules  are  given  before  the  pupil  has  the  least  conception  of 
the  subject  matter  to  which  they  are  applicable — iu  neither  case 
are  the  results  very  encouraging.  And  yet  the  proper  way  of  teaching 
perspective  is  very  simple.  Very  soon  in  the  course  of  his  drawing  the 
he  ginner  stumblesacrosscertain  difficulties,  owing  to  the  discrepancy 
between  what  he  really  sees  and  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  see. 
For  instance,  he  is  drawing  a  cart.  Knowing  that  the  two  wheels 
of  a  cart  are  of  equal  size,  he  draws  the  further  wheel  as  large  as 
the  near  one,  and  then  his  drawing  looks  wrong.  His  teacher 
takes  the  opportunity  of  explaining  that  things  decrease  in  appa- 
rent size  as  they  are  further  away  from  the  spectator,  and  that 
apparent  size  is  all  that  he  has  to  trouble  himself  about.  When 
the  pupil  has  got  this  clearly  into  his  head  he  has  mastered  the 
fundamental  principle  of  perspective.  The  teacher  now  informs 
him  that  there  are  certain  rules  founded  on  this  principle  which 
will  enable  him  to  draw  simple  figures  with  great  facility  and  cor- 
rectness. Having  learnt  these  rules,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  con- 
nect them  with  practice  by  some  such  simple  device  as  tracing  a 
building,  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  any  real  object  of  sufficient  sim- 
plicity, on  a  pane  of  glass,  and  theu  seeing  that  the  rules  of  per- 
spective are  merely  an  account  of  how  such  objects  look.  It 
is  this  conception  that  is  so  essential  to  a  vital  knowledge  of 
perspective,  aud  which  the  ordinary  teaching  so  entirely  neglects — 
namely,  that  everything  in  nature  is  seen  in  perspective,  and  that 
for  the  simplest  cases  there  are  definite  rules  which  can  be  applied 
in  aid  of  observation.  For  complex  cases,  such  as  the  forms  of 
clouds,  or  trees,  or  mountains,  or  the  human  face,  no  definite  rules 
can  be  given  beyond  the  fundamental  one  that  the  apparent  size 
of  an  object  decreases  as  the  square  of  its  distance;  so  that  per- 
spective can  never  be  more  than  a  slight  help  to  that  direct  obser- 
vation which  is  the  foundation  of  all  drawing. 

Drawing  is  aided  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  by  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  various  sciences,  such  as  anatomy,  morphological 
botany,  and_  geology.  These  enable  the  draughtsman  to  avoid 
errors  and  direct  observation  to  the  important  points  of  the  object 
to  be  portrayed.    Again,  they  increase  the  interest  with  which  he 


looks  at  forms,  and  niv  an  immense  help  in  enabling  him  to  re- 
member them  ;  but  they  havo  their  dangers,  in  tempting  him  t'» 
substitute  what  he  thinks  bo  ought  to  sco  for  what  is  really 
visible.  For  instance,  superficial  knowledge  of  this  kind  might 
have  made  petit  Jean  draw  his  cat  with  four  lo^s  when  bo  only 
saw  two ;  and  in  no  case;  should  the  importance  of  these  studies 

to  the  draughtsman  bo  exaggerated.  They  can  enlarge  his  mind 
and  they  can  aid  his  observation,  but  they  can  never  stand 
iu  tho  place  of  it.  It  is  certain  that  tho  Greek  artists  of 
tho  host  period  were  unacquainted  with  anatomy,  but  their 
knowledge  of  tho  human  form  has  never  been  equalled.  It 
will  be  objected  when  we  have  got  so  far  that  our  draughts- 
man is  always  supposed  to  bo  drawing  something  that  he  sees 
before  him;  is  ho  never  to  draw  out  of  bis  own  head  P  Certainly 
he  should  be  trained  to  draw  from  memory,  especially  if  he  after- 
wards compares  his  drawing  with  tho  original  to  keep  up  bis 
standard  of  correctness.  But  is  he  never  to  imagine  anything  P 
As  much  as  he  likes  ;  but  that  is  no  part  of  bis  education.  No 
one  can  teach  imagination.  If  he  has  it,  all  tho  better — if  he  has 
not,  bo  may  still  be  an  excellent  draughtsman.  He  may  be  taught 
to  combine  the  elements  of  things  ho  has  seen  so  as  to  make  new 
things  that  he  has  not  seen,  and  for  this  any  scientific  training 
will  be  of  great  use ;  but  the  creative  touch  that  will  put  some- 
thing new  into  the  combination,  something  that  did  not  exist  in 
any  of  the  elements,  is  a  matter  of  genius,  and  as  such  unteach- 
able.  We  must  teach  our  draughtsmen  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
and  to  so  portray  them  as  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  their 
appearance  to  other  people — with  that  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
ends. 

It  will  here  be  objected  that  all  this  will  never  make  an  artist ; 
that,  in  all  genuine  artistic  work,  there  is  an  element  of  taste,  of 
refinement  that  such  training  will  not  give.  Granted  ;  but  then 
our  draughtsman  need  not  become  an  artist.  This  is  precisely  the 
question  that  is  faced  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  After  petit  Jean  has 
learnt  to  draw,  M.  Majorin  makes  various  experiments  to  see  if 
nature  has  destined  his  pupil  to  be  a  painter  or  a  sculptor.  Having 
decided  in  the  negative,  he  is  not  a  bit  discouraged,  being  of  opinion 
that  knowing  how  to  draw  caunot  fail  to  be  useful  to  a  man  in 
any  position  of  life.  And  indeed,  if  our  definition  is  correct,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  draughtsman  must  have  had  his  faculties  of  obser- 
vation sharpened  far  beyond  those  of  his  fellows.  Petit  Jean 
gets  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker;  and  of  course  makes  bis 
own  fortune  and  that  of  his  family,  with  that  fine  regard  for  con- 
sistency in  which  books  are  so  much  superior  to  real  life.  But 
we  may  readily  grant  the  extreme  value  of  good  draughts- 
manship in  all  pursuits  where  knowledge  of  form  is  at  all 
essential.  Indeed,  in  no  other  way  is  that  familiarity  with 
form  obtained  which  is  essential  to  dealing  with  it  successfully. 
But,  supposing  petit  Jean  bad  had  the  artistic  sense,  would  his 
training  have  been  of  benefit  to  him  as  an  artist  ?  Undoubtedly. 
It  has  never  yet  been  held,  even  by  the  most  refined  of  art  critics, 
that  a  painter  can  draw  too  well.  But  will  not  this  extreme 
accuracy  havo  deadened  his  artistic  sense  ?  Will  he  not  sink  into 
vulgar  realism  ?  That  depends  on  petit  Jean  himself ;  if  he 
has  imagination  it  will  come  out  in  his  pictures,  and  all  the  more 
freely  in  that  he  has  fewer  technical  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Indeed  there  is  nothing  sadder  than  to  see  high  imaginative  gifts 
cramped  aud  spoilt  by  the  insufficient  means  of  expression  at  the 
command  of  the  artist.  But  supposing  he  has  no  imagination? 
Then  ho  had  better  be  content  with  realism ;  if  he  has  the  true 
artistic  taste,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  vulgar  ;  realism,  after 
all,  means  nothing  worse  than  truth  to  nature.  There  is  an  art 
which  teaches  and  inspires  and  an  art  which  records. 

Of  artists  who  are  qualified  to  teach  the  world  there  are  but 
few.  Of  those  who  can  do  good  service  in  recording  the  beauties 
of  nature  there  are  fortunately  many,  and  there  would  be  more 
were  not  so  many  eager  to  teach  who  have  nothing  to  say,  and  to 
inspire  who  have  no  inspiration.  If  we  wish  to  be  freed  from 
the  false  sentiment,  sickly  pathos,  and  forced  tragedy  of  modern 
art,  let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  realism. 


THE  HARVEST. 

WITHIN  living  memory  probably  there  has  not  been  anxiety 
more  intense  as  to  the  results  of  the  harvest  of  the  country 
than  that  which  during  this  season  has  filled  the  minds  of  men 
who  have  to  do  with  land.  Farmers'  grievances  have  passed  into 
a  byword,  and  even  now  are  not  believed  in  by  the  public  at  large. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question  about  the  wolf  having  come  at 
last.  The  successive  failures  in  various  crops,  aud  the  epidemics 
which  have  worked  such  sad  havoc  among  herds  and  flocks  during 
the  last  few  years,  have  ruined,  as  is  well  known,  an  immense 
number  of  farmers.  How  many  more  there  are  wbose  resources 
are  all  but  exhausted  is  not  known.  Many  have  given  up  their 
farms  as  insolvents ;  others  have  given  them  up  in  the  hope  of 
saving  some  small  fraction  of  their  capital  out  of  the  wreck;  many 
more  hold  on  in  the  desperate  hope  that  a  succession  of  good 
seasons  may  be  before  them,  when  they  may  be  recouped  the  losses 
that  have  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  those  who  had  capital  sunk  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms  should  hold  on  to  the  last,  in  the  hope,  however  des- 
perate, of  seeing  their  money  back.  And  landowners  generally 
have  made  concessions,  varying  in  degree  and  in  kind,  to  their 
tenants,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  struggle  on.    Not  uncommonly 
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landlords  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  their  claims,  even  for  a 
reduced  rent,  until  after  the  growing-  crops  shall  have  been 
turned  into  money,  with  the  knowledge  that,  in  case  of 
failure,  there  would  be  no  rent  forthcoming.  These,  at  any 
rate,  have  the  advantage  of  having  their  lands  kept  in  good  culti- 
vation. Other  landlords  have  had  their  farms  thrown  on  their 
hands,  no  tenants  appearing  for  them,  and  for  want  of  skill  in 
some  cases,  and  for  lack  of  capital  in  others,  and  sometimes  for 
want  of  both,  the  farms  are  losing  condition  and  becoming  in- 
trinsically less  in  value  from  month  to  month :  if  nothing  else 
prospers,  weeds  grow  apace.  A  favourable  season  is  the  only 
chance  these  men  have  of  attracting  good  tenants  even  at  a  re- 
duced rent.  Neither  landlords  nor  farmers  can  now  have  any  ex- 
pectation or  hope  of  obtaining  high  prices  for  the  produce  of  the  land 
in  the  future.  All  that  they  can  rely  upon  is  that  they  possess  the 
advantage  of  having  the  first  chance  of  supplying  the  home  de- 
mand ;  if  their  supplies  are  wanting  in  quantity  or  quality,  their 
foreign  competitors  instantly  by  aid  of  railways  and  steamships 
occupy  their  places  in  the  market.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proved  that  there  will  in  the  future  be  no  compensation  in  high 
prices  for  bad  or  indifferent  grain  crops  ;  it  follows  that  in  farming  on 
the  existing  system  in  this  country  any  seasons  that  are  not  fairly 
good  must  bring  disaster  to  landowners  and  farmers.  For  several 
years  by  reason  of  unfavourable  weather  there  have  been  bad 
yields,  without,  however,  any  approach  to  prices  that  could  be 
regarded  as  high.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion  had  been  reached.  If  relief  did  not  come,  in 
the  shape  of  good  crops,  there  must  be  widespread  ruin ;  and 
a  ruin  not  affecting  farmers  and  landowners  only,  but  spread- 
ing to  the  dealers  and  shopkeepers  from  whom  they  obtain 
supplies,  and  through  them  to  the  wholesale  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  It  is  therefore  most  satisfactory  to  find  that, 
while  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  season  of  1880  will  be 
adjudged  to  have  been  a  year  of  abundance,  yet  the  estimates  of 
its  produce  already  made  can  leave  no  doubt  but  that  on  the  whole 
the  yield  of  the  land,  in  spite  of  many  heavy  drawbacks,  will  be 
found  to  be  greater  than  those  of  any  of  its  three  or  four  imme- 
diate predecessors.  An  early  harvest  is  almost  invariably  a  good 
one,  a  late  harvest  is  always  a  bad  one.  An  early  harvest  means 
that  the  spring  found  a  strong  plant  upon  the  ground,  that  all  the 
stages  of  development  and  ripening  have  been  gone  through  and 
have  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  that  there  has  been  no  check 
from  disease  nor  delay  from  wet  weather,  and  that  the  plant  has 
consequently  had  an  uninterrupted  and  vigorous  growth,  and  that 
the  grain  has  been  ripened  and  dried  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
A  late  harvest,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  there  has  been 
weakness  or  disease  of  the  plant  at  some  stage,  or  perhaps  the 
want  of  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  ripen  the  grain ;  or  worse, 
rain  may  have  fallen  at  the  very  time  when  hot  weather  was  re- 
quired, and  thus  not  only  have  delayed  the  ingathering,  but  also 
have  done  irretrievable  damage  to  the  crop.  Thus  when  we  find 
this  year  that  in  the  early  days  of  September  there  is  still  much 
corn  in  the  fields  and  very  little  in  the  markets,  we  may  well  sus- 
pect that  all  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  If  we  look  back, 
we  remember  that  the  winter  left  us  with  a  regular  plant  upon  the 
ground  in  apparently  a  healthy  condition  ;  that  it  came  into  ear 
fairly  early,  but  with  some  irregularity  as  to  time  and  as  to  height, 
which  recalled  to  our  minds  the  sodden  state  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  had  been  planted,  as  a  reason  for  any  defect ;  that  all 
went  tolerably  well  until  the  heavy  rains  of  July  wrought  much 
mischief,  especially  in  the  Midland  districts,  by  breaking  clown 
the  stalks  and  developing  mildew,  rust,  and  such  like  diseases,  and 
by  delaying  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  Subsequent  short  periods  of 
forcing  weather  gave  rise  to  hopes  of  gathering  a  generally  well- 
ripened  crop,  whatever  may  have  been  its  defects ;  but  the  sunless 
character  of  the  weather  during  and  up  to  the  last  week  of  August  has 
destroyed  these  expectations,  and  whatever  may  be  the  yield  as  to 
quantity,  we  fear  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  unless  where  farmers 
have  exercised  the  greatest  patience,  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  moist 
condition  and  lacking  in  those  constituents  which  are  of  most 
value.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  such  produce  is  never 
saleable,  nor  acceptable  to  the  consumer  when  offered  in  competi- 
tion with  dry  grain  of  foreign  growth.  The  money  yield  of  the 
hay  and  grain  crops  of  1879  in  this  country  was  so  disastrously 
bad  because  the  hay  crop,  though  large  in  quantity,  was  so  ruined 
by  the  rain  as  to  make  it  almost  valueless  as  fodder,  and  the  grain 
was  so  unripe,  and  its  condition  so  damp  (the  crop  being  at  the 
same  time  very  small  in  quantity),  that  purchasers  would  take  it 
only  at  very  low  prices  compared  with  what  was  paid  for  dry 
foreign  grain.  Thus  during  the  winter  months  home-grown  wheat 
which,  if  properly  ripened  and  dried,  would  have  brought  as  much 
money  as  certain  sorts  of  foreign  corn  that  were  used  in  substitu- 
tion, had  to  be  sold  at  15s.  or  20*.  per  quarter  less  than  they 
fetched,  a  loss  to  the  farmer  which  may  be  entirely  attributed 
to  the  want  of  warm  weather  at  the  harvest-time  of  last  year. 
Barleys,  in  the  same  way,  were  damp,  stained,  and  blighted,  and 
there  was  a  difference  of  20s.  per  quarter  between  the  best,  and 
they  were  not  so  good  as  the  best  foreign,  and  the  inferior  qualities. 
On  the  small  crop  of  last  year  the  lack  of  dryness  alone  must  have 
cost  the  farmer  at  least  two  or  three  pounds  per  acre,  more  pro- 
bably, in  every  case,  than  the  rent  of  the  land.  A  prolonged 
harvest  is  very  expensive,  as  it  entails  the  constant  employment  of 
labour  during  the  whole  time  it  is  in  progress.  The  loss  from  lack  of 
condition  this  year  will  not  be  comparable  to  that  of  last  year,  but  it 
is  even  now  too  soon  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  its  amount 
will  be.  It  is  very  certain, however,  that  the  value  of  the  1880  crop  of 


grain  has  been  very  appreciably  diminished  by  the  lack  of  suushine 
during  August.  The  delay  in  the  ingathering  renders  it  most  difficult 
to  arrive  as  yet  at  any  certain  determination  as  to  the  quantity. 
Reports  vary  much  even  in  the  same  district.  There  are  crops  this 
year  which  will  yield  largely.  Barley  and  oats  will  give  higher 
proportionate  results  than  wheat.  Probably  barley  will  be  found 
to  be  the  crop  of  the  year  in  quantity,  though  in  quality  for  want 
of  sunshine  it  will  be  found  wanting.  Wheat  in  some  cases  gives 
a  bountiful  yield  on  threshing,  while  in  others  it  is  said  that 
growers  are  much  deceived  and  disappointed.  Taking  into  consi- 
deration the  damage  that  has  been  done  in  wide  and  fruitful  dis- 
tricts, the  yield  cannot  be  expected  to  exceed,  even  if  it  reach,  an 
average. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  the  difference  to 
the  farmer  on  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  1880  with  those  of  1879 
will  be  enormous.  The  loss  he  suffered  from  failure  in  quantity  and 
quality  in  1879  was  very  great ;  cases  are  quoted  in  most  districts  of 
the  whole  money  return  of  the  grain  crop  of  certain  farms  being  only 
one-fourth,  or  even  one-fifth,  of  what  they  yield  in  fair  years.  To 
put  such  cases  into  figures — on  a  farm  where  the  tenant  has  been 
accustomed  in  years  of  average  yield  to  realize  about  10,000.'.  for 
his  corn  crop,  he  received  last  year  less  than  3,oooZ. ;  in  another 
case,  where  the  receipt  was  ypool.,  the  1879  C1'°P  so^  f°r  1,600^. 
In  each  of  these  farms,  if  prices  should  be  at  about  the  level  of 
those  of  former  years  of  fair  yields,  the  tenants  would  probably 
obtain  for  their  crops  of  1SS0  the  larger  sums  named.  Are  they, 
then,  likely  to  obtain  such  prices  ?  Judging  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  when  the  European  crop  was  generally  bad,  and 
speaking  of  wheat,  we  should  say  that  the  expectation  must  be  for 
low  prices,  even  perhaps  for  very  low  prices.  France  has  a  fair 
crop,  and  will  not  require  anything  like  the  imports  of  last  year, 
and  the  area  supplied  through  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  ports  will 
require  comparatively  small  shipments.  The  falling  off  in  the 
demands  of  Western  Europe  will  set  free  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  surplus,  of  which  practically  this  country  will  be  the 
only  considerable  purchaser.  America  has,  it  appears,  at  least  as 
much  to  spare  as  she  had  last  year,  and  more  perhaps  than  her  home 
consumption  and  that  of  Europe  can  take  off.  The  stocks  of  the 
world  are  very  low,  and  it  may  be  that,  if  wheat  becomes  cheap,  large 
reserves  may  be  established  on  the  chance  of  a  bad  crop  occurring 
next  year.  If,  however,  the  Americans  are  determined  to  convert 
the  whole  of  their  crop  into  money,  very  low  prices  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail.  The  Report  of  Messrs.  Pell  and  Read  contains 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard  to  the  price  of  wheat 
landed  at  Liverpool,  though  their  estimate  of  the  amount  that  will 
afford  a  profit  to  the  American  grower  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  other  authorities.  It  is  certain  that,  counting  on  only 
a  moderate  supply  from  America,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world 
assures  sufficiency,  if  not  plenty,  and  our  farmers  must  therefore 
expect  to  receive  low  prices  for  wheat.  Barley  is  universally  a  large 
crop,  and  the  price  would  therefore,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
low,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Malt-tax — or,  rather,  the  transfer  of 
the  duty  from  barley  to  beer — will,  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
cheaper  materials  and  of  the  inferior  barleys  of  foreign  growth, 
diminish  the  demand  for  English  malting  barley,  so  that  for  this 
article  the  farmer  must  expect  a  low  price  to  prevail.  The  price 
of  oats  depends  very  much  on  the  value  of  maize,  and  on  this  crop 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  obtain  information,  but  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  crop  will  be  a  fair  one,  as  oats  are  a  heavy  crop  gene- 
rally, the  range  ot  price  must  be  moderate.  On  the  whole,  then, 
farmers  must  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  low  prices,  which, 
however  unsatisfactory  to  them  and  to  their  landlords,  will  be  re- 
garded with  equanimity  and  satisfaction  by  people  who  are  not 
landowners  or  farmers.  But  in  the  result  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  arable  land  which  has  already  taken  place  will  be  confirmed 
and  generalized.  There  is  nothing  in  prospect  to  attract  capitalists 
to  invest  in  farming  operations  in  the  corn-growing  line. 


THE  POLICE  REPORT  FOR  1S79. 

rpHE  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  metropolis 
-i-  is  always  a  more  or  less  interesting  document.  Grumblers 
say  that  the't  Laborate  tables  of  all  sorts  of  things  which  it  contains 
occupy  police  nen  in  their  preparation  a  good  deal  more  time  than 
they  are  worth.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  point  out  that  these 
very  statistics  go  far  towards  vindicating  the  police  from  the 
charge  of  remissness  and  inefficiency,  which  is  a  kind  of  stock 
charge  against  them.  The  famous  cry  of,  "  Where  are  the  Police  ?" 
could  only  be  completely  obviated  by  detailing  a  constable  to 
follow  everybody  and  another  to  stand  sentry  before  every  house — 
duties  which  it  is  perhaps  not  very  easy  for  ten  thousand  men  to 
perform  in  a  population  of  four  millions.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
the  force  is  absurdly  inadequate  to  the  work.  In  new  suburban 
districts  this  is  specially  the  case.  One  of  the  Divisional  Super- 
intendent's reports  before  us  speaks  of  a  district  in  which  one 
beat  takes  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  another  three  hours  and  a 
half  to  work.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  unfortunate  policemen  charged  with  these  beats  simply 
could  not  do  their  work  unless  they  were  capable  of  dividing 
themselves  into  half  a  dozen.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  fair  protection  to  person  and  property  is  given  by  the 
force,  especially  when  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  a  regular 
system  of  police  supervision  is  remembered.     INotking  is  less 
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tolerable  to  Englishmen  than  such  supervision,  and  wo  must  in 
this  m  in  other  things  take  the  broad  with  tho  long. 

Sir  Edmund  Henderson  has  tho  usual  details  to  give  as  to  tho 
increase  of  the  city  under  his  charge — 21,589  new  houses  were  added 
to  London  Inst  year,  and  about  234  now  policemen  were  put 
on  to  meet  tho  increase.  These  houses,  if  arranged  side  by  side 
opposite  each  other,  would  cover  a  street  more  than  seventy 
miles  in  length.  London  was  rather  less  drunk  and  disorderly  in 
1S79  than  in  the  year  before,  but  it  was  somewhat  more  violent. 
As  usual,  a  fatal  accident,  happened  in  tho  streets  on  an  average 
one  day  out  of  every  three,  while  an  increasing  number  of  victims 
wove  injured  moro  or  less  severely.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
that  nearly  ten  thousand  lost  children  were  reported  to  the  police, 
and  that  "two-thirds  of  these  wero  found  by  them.  Of  the  re- 
maining third,  only  twenty-five  failed  to  reach  their  homes  in  one 
way  or  another.  1879  was  a  specially  suicidal  year,  which,  con- 
sidering the  dismal  weather  and  the  general  depression,  is  perhaps 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  No  less  than  259  persons  carried 
their  disgust  of  life  to  tho  furthest  extreme,  an  increase  upon 
187S  of  fully  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  learn 
that  the  attempts  to  commit  suicide  were  not  so  very  largely  in 
excess  of  the  actual  suicides.  Four  hundred  and  four  such  attempts  | 
are  recorded ;  so  that  apparently  about  two  in  live  would-be 
suicides  have  resolution  and  forethought  enough  to  carry  out  their 
design.  Turning  to  a  more  cheerful  subject,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  common  lodging-houses — not  model  dwellings  of  the 
fancy  class,  but  actual  common  lodging-houses — are  being  built  on 
a  larger  scale  and  of  a  better  kiud  than  formerly.  Sir  Edmund 
speaks  of  one  at  Poplar  arranged  for  over  four  hundred  lodgers, 
and  containing  very  superior  accommodation.  Readers  of  that 
curious  book  Sketches  in  Shady  Places  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
this.  With  regard  to  cabs,  the  Hansom  continues  to  increase  and 
the  Clarence  to  decrease.  But  of  the  cab  of  the  future,  the  open, 
but  moderately  closable,  Victoria,  or  something  of  the  kind,  there 
is  yet  no  sign.  That  the  conduct  of  our  fathers  in  providing  no 
facilities  for  lunatics  who  might  have  wished  to  look  about  them  at 
hideous  buildings  and  to  imbibe  freely  pestiferous  air  was  reasonable 
no  one  will  deny.  But  now  that  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  beau- 
tify London  and  to  clear  its  atmosphere,  it  might  seem  not  wholly 
wild  and  foolish  to  provide  means  of  seeing  it.  The  Director  of 
Criminal  Investigations  has  nothing  particular  to  report  except 
that  he  dealt  with  40,128  official  letters  during  the  year,  "neces- 
sitating uninterrupted  application."  If  this  is  an  appeal  for 
sympathy,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  is  not  quite  certain 
to  get  it.  Uninterrupted  application  at  office  hours  is,  if  only  by 
courtesy,  expected  from  paid  officials  and  professional  men  gene- 
rail)',  and  we  do  not  apprehend  Mr.  Vincent  to  mean  that  he  is 
obliged  to  sit  up  all  night  over  his  letters,  or  to  adopt  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  reading  them  at  meals.  In  the  various  tabular 
statistics  of  the  police  force  itself,  the  most  noteworthy  item  is 
that  there  is  a  police  constable  who  entered  the  force  in  1834. 
The  imagination  cannot  avoid  lingering  over  this  aged  constable, 
coeval  as  a  policeman  with  the  most  famous  of  port  wine.  Are 
there  no  arrangements  for  pensioning  constables  of  forty-live  years' 
service  ?  How  does  this  '34  constable  come  not  to  be  a  Super- 
intendent or  an  Inspector,  or  a  sergeant  at  least  ?  The  Keport 
gives  us  no  means  of  answering  these  questions,  and  as  bad  con- 
duct would  surely  in  forty-five  years  have  turned  a  man  out  of 
the  force  altogether,  we  can  only  suppose  that  in  the  police,  as  in 
other  professions,  the  influence  of  the  great  goddess  Luck  is  all- 
powerful. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  Report,  one  of  them  old,  the  other 
new,  which  seem  to  deserve  some  special  attention.  For  many 
years  the  police  have  been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  public 
generally  that  he  who  wishes  not  to  be  "  burgled  "  must  resort  to 
the  ordinary  and  usual,  but  strangely  neglected,  methods  of  keep- 
ing out  the  burglars.  These  latter  professionals  have  been  defined 
as  useful  public  servants  who,  for  a  consideration,  impress  practi- 
cally on  the  mind  of  the  public  the  necessity  of  keeping  doors 
and  windows  shut.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  strictly  correct 
to  say  that  they  fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  public  with 
this  necessity.  Something  like  twenty-seven  thousand  doors  and 
windows  were  found  by  the  police  open  or  insecurely  1'astened 
during  the  year  1879.  Now,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  doors  and  windows  open  to  the  comparatively  cursory  in- 
spection of  the  police  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  those  of 
which  the  active  and  persevering  cracksman  can  avail  himself.  It 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  assume  that  for  every  one  of  the  first 
class  there  are  two  or  three,  if  not  four  or  five,  of  the  second. 
There  are  few  cases  in  which  anything  but  the  front  of  a  house  is 
exposed  to  the  police,  while  the  burglar,  as  a  rule,  modestly 
prefers  the  back.  As  it  is,  of  the  nine  hundred  houses  broken  into 
in  London  during  the  year,  six  hundred,  in  round  numbers,  were 
empty, and  the  divisional  reports  go  to  show  that  of  the  remainder 
a  very  considerable  number  must  have  been  in  a  condition  more 
inviting  to  _the_  burglar  than  otherwise.  Superintendent  Draper, 
of  the  D  division,  asserts  that  in  every  case  of  burglary  in  his 
district  the  premises  were  left  unattended  to  or  were  insecurely 
fastened.  Superintendent  Harris,  of  Hampstead,  quotes  an  in- 
structive instance  in  which  the  operators  tried  one  house  and  find- 
ing it  well  fastened  up,  transferred  their  attentions  next  door, 
where  the  unguarded  crib  was  cracked  with  ease.  In  the  Ken- 
sington division,  twenty-two  out  of  forty-nine  burglaries  are  set 
down  to  demonstrated  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  fastening. 
Superintendent  Fisher,  yet  more  suggestive  than  his  brethren, 
points  out  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  fastenings,  but  that  the 


fastenings  must  bo  good.  This  point  is  perhaps  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  often  receives,  and  tin;  question  what  is  a  good 
fastening  is  one  not  very  oasy  to  answer.  It  may  bo  said  gene- 
rally that  door-fastenings  in  ordinary  houses  aro  almost  super- 
fluously strong  and  window-fastenings  dangerously  weak.  A  door 
will  often  have  an  ordinary  catch,  a  latch,  a  huge  lock,  bolts  top 
and  bottom,  and  a  chain  thick  enough  to  hold  an  ironclad,  while 
neighbouring  windows,  in  reality  quite  as  accessible,  aro  furnished 
onlv  with  the  ordinary  slip  catch,  which,  as  most  people  know,  a 
stout  pocket-knife  thrust  between  the  sashes  will  generally  un- 
fasten. The  older- fashioned  and  much  safer  screw  through  the 
two  sashes  is  now  but  rarely  seen,  probably  because  it  gives  so 
much  trouble  in  opening  and  shutting. 

Tho  other  matter  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  a  moro  awkward 
ono  to  handle.  But  as  a  prominent  place  is  assigned  to  it  in  the 
<  lommissioner's  own  Report,  as  it  is  dealt  with  at  great  length  by 
the  Superintendent  whoso  division  is  specially  affected,  and,  as  a 
great  many  people  know  only  too  well  the  nuisanco  referred  to,  it 
seems  to  require  some  notice.  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  remarks 
that  "  the  closing  of  certain  places  heretofore  resorted  to_  [by 
women  of  bad  character]  has  had  a  tendency  to  throw  additional 
numbers  of  them  into  the  public  streets,  and  to  increase  the  annoy- 
ance consequent  on  their  presence."  Superintendent  Dunlop  com- 
ments upon  and  supports  this  statement  in  the  fullest  manner.  At 
midnight,  he  says,  and  from  thence  onward  till  2  a.m.,  one  side  of 
the  lower  part  of  Regent  Street,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  Piccadilly 
in  front  of  the  Criterion,  become  impassable  from  the  vast  number 
of  disreputable  promenaders.  For  the  most  part  the  police  cannot 
interfere,  because  there  is  no  technical  disorder.  Those  who  are 
taking  part  in  the  promenade  naturally  do  not  complain,  while 
other  passengers  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  proprietors  of  respectable  places  of  refreshment  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  at  their  wit's  end,  because  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  them  to  preserve  order,  and  their  establishments 
get  an  undeserved  bad  name.  It  is,  says  the  Superintendent,  very 
justly,  intolerable  that  respectable  people  should  not  be  able  to 
walk  the  streets  without  annoyance,  and  this  they  most  assuredly 
cannot  do  at  present.  It  used  to  be  made  an  argument  against 
a  certain  very  well-known,  and  now  closed,  place  of  resort,  that 
there  were  unedifying  scenes  in  the  street  at  the  hour  of  its 
closing.  The  chief  result  of  that  closing  appears  to  be  that  the 
unedifying  scenes  now  go  011  for  the  best  part  of  two  hours 
over  great  part  of  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  London. 
In  short,  the  aspect  of  the  district  described  by  Superintendent 
Dunlop  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  ha3  had  occasion  to 
traverse  it  at  the  time  to  be  simply  a  disgrace  to  the  capital.  The 
question  of  course  is  a  difficult  one  in  many  ways.  The  amiable 
clergyman  who  is  persuaded  that  the  chief  use  of  the  Argyll 
Rooms  was  the  hatching  of  burglaries  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
regret  their  closing  by  any  of  the  arguments  alleged  by  Super- 
intendent Dunlop.  For  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  hatching  of 
burglaries  on  the  pavement  of  Waterloo  Place  is,  except  as  an 
exception,  not  very  probable.  But  it  certainly  stands  to  reason 
that,  so  long  as  the  law  takes  no  direct  steps  to  suppress  a  certain 
class  of  persons — putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  their  suppression — but  merely  hunts  them  out  of 
certain  resorts,  they  will  go  elsewhere.  At  present  the  one  else- 
where in  which  they  enjoy  tolerable  freedom  from  interference  is 
the  public  street.  Public-house  keepers  are  sternly  admonished 
not  to  "  harbour  "  them  ;  semi-public  places,  whither  by  a  sort  of 
convention  nobody  goes  who  objects  to  their  society,  are  frowned 
upon  and  closed.  But  the  streets,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  particular  sphere  of  operation  of  the  guardians  of  public 
decency  and  morality,  are  free.  Short  of  an  actual  row — which 
indeed  occurs  pretty  frequently — the  police  cannot  interfere,  and 
all  the  elements  of  such  a  row  are  allowed  to  exist  quietly,  or 
rather  noisily,  ready  for  the  spark  that  is  to  kindle  it.  Mean- 
while the  belated  traveller  who  wishes  to  go  from  the  Guards' 
Monument  northwards  will  do  well  to  seek  cunning  byways,  if  he 
objects  to  uninvited  caresses,  and  the  meditative  foreigner  on  his 
way  to  Leicester  Square  has  a  fine  opportunity  of  considering  the 
methods  taken  by  the  magistrates  and  police  of  moral  Britain  for 
the  better  prevention  of  scandals. 


A  TENOR'S  DIARY. 


T)ROBABLY  in  no  artistic  calling  is  success  more  pleasant  and 
-L  jrj  every  sense  remunerative  than  in  that  of  singing,  and 
especially  of  operatic  singing.  We  have  heard  it  insisted  upon 
by  a  well-known  comedian  that  on  the  lyric  stage  actjng  ceases  to 
be  acting  ;  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  mongrel  entertainment ;  that  the 
peculiar  exigencies  with  regard  to  gesture  and  expression  created 
by  the  music  deprive  the  histrionic  attempt  of  any  true  value,  and 
so  forth.  The  public,  however,  are  not  likely  to  take  this  view, 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  a  science  of  operatic  acting, 
different  it  may  be  in  details  of  technicality  from  the  more  usual 
form  of  acting,  but  in  the  estimation  of  amateurs  of  equal  value 
and  equal  importance.  Indeed,  a  person  paradoxically  inclined 
might  support  a  contention  that  acting  is  of  more  importance  on 
the  lyric  stage  than  singing,  by  quoting  two  or  three  well- 
known  instances  of  Italian  and  German  singers  whose  repu- 
tation and  success  have  certainly  been  due  more  to  their 
histrionic  than  their  musical  powers.  It  would  of  course  be 
still  easier  to  make  a  counter  list  of  operatic  singers  in  whom  the 
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charin  of  voice  and  method  has  overcome  their  utter  incapacity  or 
indolence  with  regard  to  acting.  It  would  be  trite,  tmt  for  the 
strange  opinion  of  a  theatrical  expert  above  referred  to,  to  say 
that  the  combination  of  the  two  gifts  of  musical  and  dramatic 
talent,  assiduously  cultivated,  makes  the  singer.  This  combina- 
tion, it  is  worth  while  to  note,  is  more  rare  among  tenor  singers 
than  among  sopranos,  contraltos,  baritones,  and  basses — possibly 
for  the  mere  reason  that  tenor  singers  seem  likely  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  dodo.  It  was  possessed,  or  rather  acquired,  by  one 
great  singer  of  our  own  time  who  is  still  living,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  by  the  great  French  tenor  Roger,  whose 
line  of  part  was,  in  the  heyday  of  his  success,  practically  the 
same  as  Signor  Mario's.  Roger's  Carnet  (Tun  TSnor,  just  published 
(or  rather  republished,  for  its  materials  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Figaro)  in  Paris,  is  full  of  curious  anec- 
dote and  information ;  and,  besides  bearing  unconscious  witness 
to  its  author's  attractiveness  and  accomplishments,  has  a 
special  interest  for  people  who  are  interested  in  the  study  or 
science  of  acting.  M.  Roger's  road  to  success  differed  from  that 
of  the  great  tenor  to  whom  we  have  referred  in  two  special  points. 
He  began  by  being  a  light  tenor  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and  rose 
to  be  the  first  tenor  at  the  Opera-house  of  Paris  ;  and  he  possessed 
by  nature,  to  judge  by  his  Diary,  that  histrionic  talent  which,  in 
Signor  Mario's  case,  was  developed  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  exercise  of  an  industry  which  illustrated  the  old  proverb  about 
genius  and  taking  pains.  M.  Roger's  career,  so  far  as  his  connexion 
with  the  Opera  Comique  and  his  subsequent  leaving  it  for  a  larger 
stage  go,  was  not  unlike  that  of  M.  Capoul.  M.  Capoul  has,  in 
fact,  done  exactly  what  Roger  did.  lie  has,  in  Europe  at  least, 
abandoned  the  heroes  of  light  French  opera  to  assume  such  parts 
as  Faust  in  M.  Gounod's  opera,  and,  on  occasions,  Raoul  in  Les 
Huguenots.  In  what  degree  his  success  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  M.  Roger  is  a  question  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
amateurs  or  experts  who  have  heard  both  singers. 

Roger's  first  appearance  in  the  part  just  referred  to,  Raoul  in 
Les  Huguenots,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and,  one  might  add, 
the  most  trying,  incidents  in  his  career.  He  was  in  London  in 
1848,  under  an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Webster  and  Delaiield 
to  appear  as  a  primo  tenore ;  but  his  having  to  sing  Raoul  at  a 
few  hours'  notice  was  naturally  as  unforeseen  by  his  managers  as 
by  himself.  The  event  is  thus  recorded  in  his  Diary.  "  Thursday, 
August  3rd.  Dies  albo  sigillanda  lapiUo!  The  Huguenots  was 
advertised  this  morning  for  Mme.  Viardot's  benefit.  At  one 
o'clock  Gruneisen  came  and  told  me  that  Mario  was  ill  and 
might  be  unable  to  sing.  He  went  away  at  four  and  came  back 
to  beg  me  in  the  name  of  the  managers  to  take  Mario's  part, 
Raoul.  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  observed  that,  as  I  had  only  just 
left  the  Opera  Comique,  and  was  not  yet  enrolled  on  the  staff  of  the 
Opera,  I  had  naturally  not  even  rehearsed  Raoul.  Gruneisen 
not  the  less  pressed  his  point,  and  I  was  compelled  to  make  a 
hasty  decision.  I  knew  the  score,  but  if  I  played  the  part  I 
risked  my  future.  Finally  I  undertook  it,  with  the  one  reservation 
that  I  should  sing  it  in  French  ;  for  although  I  knew  Italian  well 
enough,  three  hours  was  a  short  time  in  which  to  master  the 
words."  Roger  was  seemingly  too  nervous  to  eat  any  dinner,  and 
felt  when  he  went  on  the  stage  "  affreusement  pale  sous  mon 
rouge."  The  French  words  at  first  took  the  audience  by  surprise  ; 
but  as  the  opera  went  on  the  tenor's  success  became  more  and 
more  assured.  "  Dieu  s'en  mele  ;  tout  marche  superieurement,  et 
le  terrible  septuor  du  duel  est  bisse."  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot  (who 
sang  the  great  duet  in  French)  and  Roger  were  both  rapturously 
applauded,  and  after  this  duet  received  and,  we  regret  to  add,  re- 
sponded to  three  recalls.  In  the  fifth  act  Roger  forgot  his  part  to 
some  extent,  but  "  j'ai  remplace*  quelques  passages  du  chant  par 
une  pantomime  noble  et  bien  sentie."  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
tenor's  frank  confession  may  be  the  first  intimation  of  this  curious 
fact  to  those  who  may  remember  his  appearance  on  this  occasion. 

The  next  entry  to  this  "  day  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  " 
is  headed  by  the  ominous  words  "  jour  nefaste,"  which  is  curious 
as  exhibiting  that  fine  artistic  conscientiousness  of  Roger,  who  had 
been  singing  in  Guillaume  Tell,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  "  Je  n'ai  rien  fait  de  honteux,"  he  writes.  "  Je  n'ai 
pas  chante  faux.  Pas  un  couac.  Mais  tout  etait  e"trique,  sans 
chaleur."  He  had  gone  through  his  part  creditably,  even  in  his 
own  estimation,  but  he  bad  not  felt  that  he  had  really  assumed 
"  la  peau  du  bonhoinme,"  and  he  was  accordingly  discontented. 
The  entry  is  curiously  like  some  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  diary  of  Macready,  to  whose  histrionic  method  that 
of  Roger  seems  to  have  been  closely  allied.  One  learns  from  other 
passages  in  the  Diary  that,  like  Macready,  he  felt  the  need  of 
actually  believing  in  the  reality  of  every  part  which  he  assumed, 
though  he  •'•at  the  same  time  held  the  views  which  are  found  in 
Hamlet's  address  to  the  players,  and  at  greater  length  in  Diderot's 
1'arado.ve  sur  le  Comedicn.  This  feeling  on  the  singer's  part  is 
curiously  marked  in  a  passage  concerning  his  rendering  of  John  of 
Leyden  (a  part  which,  with  Meyerbeer's  special  sanction,  he 
"  created  "),  and  it  i3  worth  noting  that,  like  Macready,  Roger 
recorded  his  successes  and  his  failures,  according  to  his  own  impres- 
sion, with  absolute  impartiality  : — "  Je  jouais  le  Propliete,"  Roger 
wrote  on  the  14th  of  September,  1851,".  .  .  .  An  quatrieine 
acte  j'ai  ote  pris  d'une  hallucination  singuliere ;  je  subissais  un 
des  vertiges  lantastiques  d'Hotl'mann.  La  couronne  en  tete,  le 
manteau  imperial  sur  les  opaules,  jo  me  suis  cm,  pendant  un  in- 
stant, veritablement  prophete  et  roi.  Oh !  le  bel  art !  et  que 
je  l'aime,  ce  theatre,  qui  de  noa  royautus  factices  parvient  a 


J  nous  en  faire  une  reelle  ! "  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is 
a  not  uninteresting  record  in  itself,  and  has  a  special 
I  interest  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  Roger,  much  as  he 
j  loved  to  feel  himself  the  "  personage "  he  was  called  on  to 
play,  held,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  same  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  an  actor's  self-control  which  were  admirably  formu- 
lated by  Diderot,  and  have  more  than  once  been  endorsed  in  these 
columns.  Shortly  after  the  entry  just  given  comes  one  which, 
at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  make  too  many  quotations,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  reproduce  because  it  illustrates,  as  nothing  else  short 
of  a  careful  reading  of  the  Carnet  could  do,  the  truly  artistic, 
one  may  even  say  the  truly  poetical,  feeling  and  genius  which 
was  a  striking  element  in  the  character  of  the  great  tenor.  It  was 
at  Berlin  that  he  experienced  the  strange  and  delightful  sensation 
of  being  lor  the  moment  the  person  whose  triumphs  and 
sufferings  he  had  to  represent  with  voice  and  gesture  ;  and 
it  was  at  Dresden,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  that  he  wrote  the 
passage  we  are  about  to  quote.  It  is  a  description  of  a  work 
which  many  writers  great  and  small  have  attempted  to  describe  ; 
and  to  people  who  have  read  with  varying  feelings  these  various 
descriptions,  its  force  and  simplicity  will  probably  recommend 
themselves.  "  Aussi,"  wrote  M.  Roger,  "  quand  j'arrive  devant  la 
vierge  de  Raphael,  cello  qu'on  appelle  la  Madone  de  Sixte,  tout  en 
moi  est  satislait.  Elle  vous  arrete,  cette  grande  femme  au  regard 
bon^  et  tier,  si  bon,  parce  que  c'est  celui  de  la  Mere,  si  tier  a  causa 
de  l'enfant  qui  a  Fair  de  troner  sur  les  bras  qui  le  portent.  Quant 
aux  yeux  de  Jesus,  rien  n'en  peut  rendre  la  merveilleuse  expres- 
sion. Sans  cesser  d'etre  ceux  d'un  enfant,  ils  sont  surtout  les  yeux 
du  inaitre  du  monde."  We  must  break  off  the  quotation  at  this 
point  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  our  mind  to  conceive  a  happier 
and  more  delicate  description  of  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
expression  that  Raffaelle  ever  conveyed  on  his  canvas.  Yet  to 
these  words  which  we  have  quoted  M.  Roger  has  something  to 
add.  "  Ils  vont  droit,"  he  goes  on,  still  speaking  of  those  marvel- 
lous eyes,  "  dans  les  profondeurs  de  l'infini,  qui  alors  s'y  reiiete. 
Ce  sont  deux  temples  ouverts  que  ces  yeux !  II  n'y  a  pas  a  dire, 
un  Dieu  est  la !  " 

After  the  consideration  and  quotation  of  this  passage,  which  it 
is  not  too  much  to  call  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing,  we  feel  a 
certain  disinclination  to  revert  to  the  daily  record  as  it  is  of  M. 
Roger's  operatic  experiences  in  Dresden,  where,  by  the  way,  he 
met  the  still  celebrated  actor  Emil  Devrient ;  nor  are  we  indis- 
posed to  end  our  remarks  on  Roger's  journal  with  this  passage. 
It  shows,  to  our  thinking,  conclusively,  that  he  had  the  great 
artistic  talent,  we  might  even  say  genius,  which,  as  it  happened, 
he  devoted  to  the  lyric  stage,  but  which,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a 
tenor  voice,  would  have  made  its  mark  in  some  other  artistic 
calling.  In  these  few  observations  on  a  remarkable  book  we  have 
given  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  interest  and  value. 


RUSSIAN  POWER  IX  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC. 

npiIE  remarkable  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
J-  Review  on  naval  power  in  the  Pacific,  seems  scarcely  as  yet  to 
have  awakened  the  interest  it  deserves.  It  certainly  merits  atten- 
tion, as  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  as  it  is  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  the  writer,  who  first  points  out  the  enormous 
proportions  which  British  trade  in  the  Pacific  has  now  assumed, 
next  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Russia  has  gradually 
acquired  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  and  then  describes,  in  part  from  personal  observation,  the 
great  strategical  strength  of  the  position  she  now  holds.  The 
author  is  no  alarmist,  and  writes  in  a  tone  of  singular  moderation, 
sometimes  indicating  rather  than  stating  the  dangers  to  which  the 
commerce  of  this  country  might  be  exposed  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  Unfortunately  the  facts  which  he  brings  forward  speak 
for  themselves  only  too  plainly,  and  it  seems  clear — as  has 
indeed  several  times  been  said— that,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
Russia  might  be  able  to  do  terrible  harm  to  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Pacific.  Her  strength  is  all  of  recent  growth, 
as,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  she  was  able  to  do  no- 
thing, although  the  exploits  of  the  British  navy  in  the  North 
Pacific  were  assuredly  not  calculated  to  frighten  a  bold  foe. 
First,  there  was  the  repulse  of  Petropaulowski,  then  the  affair 
of  Castries  Bay,  respecting  which,  we  may  observe,  the  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  is  misinformed.  British  men-of-war  sighted 
Russian  ships  at  this  place,  but,  for  some  reason  which  has 
never  been  clearly  explained,  did  not  engage  them.  After 
tuis  a  Russian  frigate  managed  to  escape  from  the  not  very 
vigorous  British  pursuit  through  the  shallow  water  of  the 
northern  entrance  to  tho  Amoor.  Nothing  whatever  beyond 
capturing  some  officers  and  men  belonging  to  a  vessel  which  had 
been  wrecked  did  the.^British  navy  achieve  against  the  Russians 
in  the  North  Pacific ;  but  the  latter  were  well  content  to  escape, 
and  were  without  the  means  of  acting  on  the  offensive.  Very 
different  would  bo  the  case  now  should  war  break  out.  Russia 
has  increased  her  territory  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  has 
acquired  a  magnificent  harbour,  where,  of  course,  she  has  placed 
a  garrison  which,  it  seems,  is  being  strengthened.  In  this  place 
she  possesses  an  excellent  base  for  naval  operations,  and  as  she 
has  another  very  good  one  and  several  smaller  ones  in  the  long 
line  of  coast  which  she  holds,  it  is  clear  that  she  now  has  a 
position  in  the  North  Pacific  which  would  enable  her  in  a  war  to 
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pvo  this  country  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  possibly  to  inlliet 
Irreparable  injury  on  our  commerce. 

How  she  acquired  this  position  i3  briefly  and  well  told  in 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  the  usual  story  of 
noiseless  activity,  of  slow,  but  unceasing,  agression.  The  Rus- 
sian 9  gradually  advanced  to  the  coast,  and,  utter  their  fashion, 
made  a  treaty  and  disregarded  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  Amoor  nominally  belonged  to 
Ohina,  the  Russian  boundary  running  some  distance  to  the  north 
of  it;  but  the  Russians  had  established  themselves  at  its  mouth 
and  on  the  coast  to  the  south.  Having  thus,  according  to  the  old 
maxim,  nine  points  of  the  law  on  its  sido,  tho  Russian  Govern- 
ment waited  in  its  usual  patient  manner  until  the  opportunity 
eame,  and  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  remaining  fraction.  In  \ 
i860  they  were  able  to  legalize  the  position  they  had  obtained  by 
fraud  and  disregard  of  their  own  promises.  The  writer  in  tho 
Edinburgh  Review  says : — 

In  1858,  by  the  treaty  of  Aigun,  China  coded  to  Russia  the  left  bank  of 
the  great  river  down  to  the  continence  of  the  Usuri,  and  below  that  point 
both  banks.  This  treaty  was  afterwards  disavowed  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities, but  their  difficulties  with  France  and  England,  whose  armies  occu- 
pied Peking,  enabled  General  [gnatief  to  obtain  a  second  treaty  in 
November,  1860,  which  confirmed  his  sovereign  in  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories above  named,  and  more  minutely  defined  the  boundaries.  "This 
acquisition  of  territory,"  said  a  writer  in  this  Journal  [Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  eclxxviii.,  p.  307]  eight  years  ago,  "magnificent  as  it  was  in  the  vast 
extent  of  country  thereby  added  to  the  Russian  dominions,  had  its  chief 
value — for  the  moment  at  least — in  the  fact  of  its  conferring  the  long- 
covctcd  advantage  of  accessible  harbours  on  the  Pacific  in  a  comparatively 
temperate  latitude,  where  navigation  is  impeded  by  ice  for  at  the  nio.-t 
three  or  four  months  during  the  year.  The  southernmost  gulf  of  tho 
newlv  ceded  region,  lying  in  latitude  430  X.,  contains  numerous  fine 
harbours  and  inlets."  The  river  Tumen  was  now  the  southern  boundary  of 
Russia  in  these  parts,  aud  divided  its  province  from  the  kingdom  of  Corea. 
The  territory  has  been  finally  rounded  off  aud  completed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  treaty  with  Japan,  made  in  1875,  by  which  the  latter  cedes  to  Russia, 
in  exchange  for  the  Kurile  islands,  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  island 
of  Sakhalin. 

The  value  of  the  territory  thus  acquired  is,  from  every  point  of 
view,  great;  but  its  value  to  Russia,  as  a  naval  Power,  it  would 
perhaps  be  impossible  to  overrate.  In  the  long  strip  of  the  coast 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  aud  that  of  the  Tumen  are  fre- 
quent harbours,  some  of  which  are  not  only  secure  as  anchorages 
but  also  defensible.  Principal  amongst  them  are  Olga  Bay  and 
Vladivostok.  Olga  Bay  has  been  described  by  Captain  Bax,  who 
visited  it  in  the  Dwarf,  as  having  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour, 
the  outer  one  beinp:  quite  safe.  Good  as  this  haven  is,  however, 
it  is  surpassed  by  Vladivostok,  of  which  the  following  account  is 
given  by  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviciv :  — 

Vladivostok,  or  the  "  Dominion  of  the  East,"  lies  in  the  deep  bight  formed 
in  the  coast  line  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tumen 
river.  We  speak  from  personal  experience  when  we  say  that  this  harbour 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  is  an  outer  anchorage,  which  is  a 
fairly  snug  roadstead,  called  the  Eastern  Bosphorus.  From  this  runs  direct 
to  the  right  the  inner  harbour,  called  the  Goldeu  Horn,  after  a  less  conve- 
nient, it  more  celebrated,  port  in  Europe.  This  is  about  three  miles  long, 
and  not  much  above  half  a  mile  wide.  The  largest  ships  can  ride  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  shore.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  port  renders  its  defence  by 
torpedoes  and  batteries  easy.  Several  of  the  latter  were  erected  in  1S77, 
ami  it  is  reported  recently  that  a  considerable  number  of  torpedoes  have 
been  constructed  in  Japan  for  conveyance  to  this  and  other  places 

in  Maritime   Siberia  The  civil   population  is  not 

large,  aud  is  composed  principally  of  Chinese  and  Manchoos,  who 
are  credited  by  the  Russian  officers  with  being,  in  general,  fugitives 
from  justice.  A  large  number  of  female  convicts  from  European 
Russia  are  settled  here.  The  garrison  consists  of  an  equipage  or 
"ship's  company  "  of  seamen,  which  answers  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and 
amounts  to  about  two  thousand  live  hundred  men.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts  this  garrison,  with  the  seamen  stationed  there,  has  been  notably 
strengthened.  These  not  only  supply  the  force  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  place  ;  they  also  form  the  crews  of  the  Siberian  division  of  the  fleet.  It 
is  believed  that  the  harbour  is  only  frozen  over  from  late  in  December  to 
the  middle  of  February. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  Russians  possess  in  this  district  a  port 
which  can  scarcelybe  surpassed  ;  but  the  best  port  on  a  remote  coast 
might  not  be  of  much  value  as  a  naval  station,  if  it  could  not  be 
supplied  with  coal  from  the  interior,  as  a  blockade  might  intercept 
a  great  proportion  of  the  coal  ships  bound  for  it.  Fortunately  for 
the  Russians  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  obtain  coal  for  Vladivostok. 
Near  to  it  is  a  seam  of  coal,  but  this,  it  seems,  is  not  of  good 
quality.  Further  inland,  however,  there  is  excellent  coal,  and 
though  this  is  at  some  distance,  transport  is  made  easy,  according 
to  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh,  by  direct  river  communication, 
and  the  harbour  will  therefore  be  supplied  with  the  great 
essential  for  modern  naval  warfare,  and  will  form  with  the  harbour 
of  Olga  Bay  and  with  the  other  lesser  ones  as  perfect  a  base  for 
naval  operations  as  admirals  and  captains  can  desire. 

These  ports  have,  it  is  true,  one  great  disadvantage.  They  are 
closed  during  a  portion  of  the  year  by  ice,  so  that  fleets  would  be 
for  a  time  shut  np  in  them,  while  commanders  who  remained  too 
late  at  sea  would  run  the  risk  of  finding  their  retreat  cut  off.  It 
has  been  seen,  however,  that,  so  far  as  regards  Vladivostok,  that 
period  is  probably  a  short  one,  and  that  the  harbour  is  in  all  like- 
lihood open  for  ten  months  of  the  year.  With  so  short  a  close- 
time  great  activity  would  be  possible,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  harm  which  might  be  done  to  British  trade  in 
the  Pacific  by  vessels  issuing  from  this  port.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  oft-cited  case  of  the  Alabama  ;  but  when  the  mis- 
chief which  that  one  vessel  was  able  to  do  is  remembered,  some 
id  ea  may  be  formed  of  what  a  number  of  fleet  cruisers  could 
effect.  Of  course  they  would  be  chased  by  British  men-of-war ; 
but  the  Pacific  is  a  wide  sea  to  chase  vessels  in,  and  too  often 


might  the  bunt  bo  fruit less.  Of  course,  also,  the  ports  would  be 
blockaded;  but  there  woidd  be  great,  difficulties  in  fho  way  of  tl 
blockading  squadron,  and  these  wo  will  endeavour  to  indicate, 
;  supplementing  slightly  tho  facts  brought  forward  by  the  writer  in 
the  Ei/inburgh  J{cr/rw. 

In  the  first  place  thero  are  tho  summer  fogs,  which  are  very 
common  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  and  would,  ns  ho  justly  ob- 
serves, toll  in  favour  of  the  blockaded  vessels.  If,  indeed, 
these  were  commanded  by  men  ready  to  run  some  risk,  their 
escape  during  a  fog  would  bo  extremely  probable.  The  writer 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  escape  of  the  ships  Been  in 
Castries  Bay  was  duo  to  fog,  for,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
they  were  sighted,  but  were  not  attacked.  That,  however,  ho 
is  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  fog3  are  frequent  in  sum- 
mer we  cau  testily  from  experience  of  these  seas.  There  is, 
moreover,  another  difficulty  for  a  blockading  squadron  on  this 
coast.  Even  in  summer  time  gales  are  frequent,  and  a  gale  is  a 
sad  enemy  to  vessels  watching  a  port.  Further,  there  would  bo 
tho  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal,  and  this  would  prove,  it' 
not  insuperable,  probably  a  difficulty  of  the  gravest  kind.  As 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiu,  our  nearest  coaling- 
station  in  tho  event  of  a  war  would  be  Hong  Kong,  distant  1,600 
miles  from  Vladivostok.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  steam- 
ships are  infinitely  less  independent  than  the  old  sailing  ships  were 
which  could  carry  provisions  for  a  long  period,  and  only  required 
occasional  supplies  of  water.  If  ample  means  were  given  by  Go- 
vernment, it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  by  great  energy  and  great 
care  to  keep  up  the  supplies ;  but  the  task  would  ba  an  arduous 
one,  and  very  serious  would  be  the  position  of  a  commander  who 
found  that  his  coal  was  running  short,  aud  that  he  must  choose 
between  abandoning  the  blockade  and  incurring  what  might  prove 
to  bs  terrible  risk. 

The  grave  nature  of  the  results  which  might  follow  if  an 
effective  blockade  could  not  be  maintained,  and  if  Rusjiau 
squadrons  could  talce  the  sea,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and, 
lamentable  as  it  seems,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  carrying  by  a  coup  do  main  the  only  place  we  hold 
which  would  serve  as  a  base  for  operations  in  the  North  Pacific. 
Coal  is  to  be  found  at  the  mines  of  Nanaimo,  in  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  a  small  dockyard  is  maintained  at  Esquiinalt,  but  this  appears 
to  be  almost  defenceless.  Respecting  it  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revieiv  is  able  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  of  General  Selby 
Smyth,  commanding  the  military  forces  in  Canada,  who,  in  a  recently 
published  report,  says  : — 

In  the  event  of  war,  Russia  would  be  in  a  position  to  harass  not 
only  Hong-kong  and  the  China  and  Japan  trade,  but  to  send  a  squadron 
across  the  ocean  in  thirty  days  to  attack  the  western  sea-port  of  the 
Dominion.  Our  security  in  the  Pacific  requires  Esquimalt  to  be  well 
guarded ;  our  fleets  must  keep  the  sea,  if  necessary,  in  all  weathers,  and 
they  cannot  do  so  without  coal.  That  important  clement  is  in  ample  stock 
and  of  prime  quality  at  Nanaimo.  The  British  navy  is  scattered  over  the 
Paeitic,  and  there  were  no  works  of  defence  at  Vancouver  till  last  year  ;  no 
forts  for  the  protection  of  our  coal  ;  nothing  but  British  prestige  and  a  few 
companies  of  militia  at  Victoria  and  up  the  Eraser  river. 

Some  heed  should  surely  be  given  to  this  warning,  as  aiso  to 
the  possibility  of  England's  having  to  undertake  armed  mediation 
in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  China,  and  requiring 
in  consequence  great  naval  strength.  Waut  of  space,  however, 
prevents  us  from  entering  on  this  subject,  and  for  the  same 
reasou  we  must  leave  unnoticed  many  of  the  important  facts 
adduced  in  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Those  which 
we  have  mentioned  certainly  suffice  to  prove  that  the  writer 
makes  out  a  very  strong  case,  and  shows  how  dangerous  to 
this  country  is  the  strength  of  Russia  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  the  North  Pacific.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  realize  what  her 
increase  of  strength  has  been,  has  only  to  compare  the  menacing- 
position  she  now  holds  with  that  which  she  held  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  war.  Then,  although  our  squadron  in  the  Chinese 
waters  was  not  a  very  powerful  one,  and  was  certainly  not  com- 
manded by  men  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  the  Russians  were 
only  too  glad  to  escape  in  safety.  Now  a  strong  fleet  would  be 
required  to  blockade  their  ports,  and  to  prevent  them  from  doing- 
incalculable  barm  to  our  commerce.  Even  those  who  most  contemn 
alarmist  cries  can  hardly  deny  that  the  change  in  relative  position 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  that  the  present  strength  of  Russia 
in  the  North  Pacific  is  of  grave  import  to  this  country. 


A  DECADE  OF  RAILWAYS. 

TN  making  their  General  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
J-  Financial  Position  of  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Messrs.  Calcraft  and  Giffen  have  this  year  extended  it  to  include 
a  comparison  of  the  last  ten  years,  from  1S69  to  1S79.  These 
years,  they  tell  us,  "  embrace  a  full  cycle  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  in  the  year  1869  railways 
had  already  begun  to  improve  a  little  from  previous  depression, 
while  1879  has  been  absolutely  the  worst  year  of  the  recent  de- 
pressed period."  As  would  be  expected,  the  cycles  of  depression 
and  revival  in  the  railway  world  are  analogous  to  those  in  the 
mercantile  world  generally  ;  and  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  statistics 
can  show  us,  that  there  is  fair  reason  to  hope  that  a  substantial 
improvement  in  railway  matters  is  at  band.  Indeed,  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  shares  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  railways 
shows  that  the  public  has  begun  to  realize  this  important  fact. 
Since  "  1879  has  been  absolutely  the  worst  year  of  the  recent  de- 
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pressed  period,''  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  see  in  what  way 
that  year  differs  to  its  immediate  predecessor  1878,  and  this  is 
very  concisely  shown  by  the  admirable  summary  table  that  Messrs. 
Calcraft  and  Gifl'en  have  supplied  in  their  Report.  By  this  we  see 
that  while  there  is  an  increase  of  18,458, 315/.  of  capital  in  1879  as 
compared  with  1 878,  making  an  increase  of  2 1  7/.  per  mile  of  railway 
open,  there  is  a  decrease  in  gross  receipts  amounting  to  1,085,971/., 
audat  thesame  time  a  decrease  in  working  expenditure  of  1,144,095/., 
by  which  means  an  increase,  astonishing  to  relate,  of  58,124/.  is 
the  nett  result.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  through  the 
decrease  in  working  expenditure  alone  in  1879  that  the  nett  earnings 
show  an  increase  over  the  year  1S7S,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  as 
pointed  out  later  on  in  this  Report,  that  the  same  quantity  of  woik 
done  now  is  more  costly  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  the  general  and  non-railway  public  to  have  before 
them  at  the  same  time  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  accidents 
that  had  taken  place  during  the  same  period,  which  were  clearly 
due  to  reduction  of,  or  overworking  of,  the  staff  of  a  railway 
Company ;  but  we  are  unable  to  afford  those  particulars  which 
might  have  anything  but  a  reassuring  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
travellers.  This  would  not  be  worthy  of  much  notice  if  the  re- 
duction had  only  been  between  the  two  years  1878  and  1S79,  but. 
it  is  not  so.  The  reduction  of  working  expenses  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years  ;  and,  as  Messrs.  Calcraft  and  Gifl'en  remark,  there 
is  in  1S79  "a  similar  but  rather  greater  reduction"  than  in  1S78. 
If  we  turn  to  the  table  of  work  expenses  during  the  last  ten  years, 
we  find,  however,  that  the  increase  is  that  of  53  per  cent,  upon  an 
increase  of  capital  in  the  same  duration  of  time  of  38  per  cent. 
This,  as  we  said  before,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
work  done  now  is  more  costly  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  When 
next  we  come  to  the  table  giving  the  comparison  of  the  rates  of  in- 
terest and  dividend  paid  on  ordinary,  guaranteed,  and  preferential 
capitals  and  loans  and  debenture  stock  for  the  year  1S79,  we  fiU(l 
that  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  pays  from  above  4  to  13  per 
cent.,  and  2i-5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  returns  interest  at  from  below 
1  to  3  per  cent.,  leaving  16  per  cent,  without  interest.  In  the 
guaranteed  capital  we  find  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital 
pays  from  above  4  to  10  per  cent,  and  46-5  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
from  above  1  to  3  per  cent.,  leaving  1-5  per  cent,  which  pays  nil  or 
under  1  per  cent.  The  preferential  capital  again  shows  that  54-8 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  pays  from  4  to  12  per  cent,  and  40  per 
cent,  returns  from  1  to  3  per  cent.,  whilst  5-1  per  cent,  returns 
from  nothing  to  1  per  cent.,  the  defaulting  capital  in  this  case 
"being  as  much  as  5  per  cent.  On  loans  and  debenture  stock  the 
interest  is  lower  on  account  of  the  security,  and  naturally  the 
percentages  are  swollen  ;  for  instance,  9S'6  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
pays  from  above  3  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  fraction  re- 
turns from  nil  to  over  1  per  cent.  If  the  reader  has  followed 
this  dry  statement  of  facts  with  ordinary  care,  he  will  see 
the  value  of  railway  property  generally,  and  although  in 
his  particular  case  he  may  have  been  sufficiently  unfortunate 
in  his  ventures,  he  may  yet  be  led  to  think  that  railways 
are  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  for  public  money;  for 
while  22  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in  them  renders 
no  interest,  the  remaining  78  per  cent,  yields  from  1  to  13  per 
cent.,  the  larger  portion  varying  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  Messrs. 
Calcraft  and  Giffen  then  proceed  to  give  us  their  statistics  for  the  ten 
years  from  1869  to  1S79,  in  which  they  show  that  the  increase  of 
mileage  is  much  less  than  the  increase  of  capital,  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  receipts  is  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  capital, 
while,  strange  to  say,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  work- 
ing expenditure  as  taking  1869  against  1S79.  "  The  final  result 
is,"  say  they,  "  that,  in  spite  of  this  large  increase  of  capital, 
and  also  of  the  still  larger  proportionate  increase  of  working 
expenditure,  amounting  to  54  per  cent.,  the  return  per  cent, 
on  the  increased  capital  is  just  about  as  great  in  1S79  as  the 
return  on  the  smaller  capital  in  1 869.  Railway  shareholders  are 
on  the  average  no  worse  off  on  the  face  of  the  figures  than  they 
were  in  1869,  while  the  figures  themselves,  allowing  for  the  in- 
crease of  nominal  capital  only,  and  for  the  circumstance  of  trade 
having  begun  to  revive  from  a  previous  depression  in  1868,  while 
JS79  was  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression,  may  be  held  to 
denote  a  real  improvement.*'  After  having  shown  that  there  is  a 
steady  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  ordinary  capital  to  the  total 
capital  of  railway  Companies  during  this  period,  and  an  increase  of 
the  guaranteed  and  preferential  capital,  the  reporters  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  traffic  receipts.  Here,  taking  the  ten  years 
range  as  before,  the  first  thing  they  notice  is  the  steadiness  of 
the  proportion  between  passengers  and  goods  receipts,  the  advan- 
tage being  on  the  side  of  goods  to  the  extent  of  from  9  to  13  per  cent. 
Aa  to  passenger  traffic,  however,  the  one  important  fact  is  the  vast 
increase  in  third-class  traffic.  Whilst  in  the  receipts  from  first- 
class  passengers  in  1875  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  from 
4,725,000/.  to  3,888,000/. ;  and  from  second-class  passengers  of 
from  4,925,000'.  in  1870  to  3,459,000/.  in  1879;  those  from  third- 
class  passengers  have  increased  from  6,837,000/.  to  13,869,000/.  in 
1879,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  figure  for  1869;  and,  as  the 
Report  says,  "  the  increase  in  third-class  traffic  alone  in  that 
period" — from  1869  to  1879— is,  in  fact,  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  still  received  from  first  and  second  class  traffic  together. 
"  For  good  or  for  evil,"  says  the  Report,  "  and  apart  from  any  ex- 
pl  ination  of  the  causes,  the  tendency  of  third-class  traffic  to  in- 
crease, while  first  and  second  class  traffic  remains  stationary  or 
declines,  has  been  most  distinctly  marked  during  the  last  ten  years." 
This  judicious  reticence  as  to  "any  explanation  of  the  causes," 
especially  when  the  hint  is  thrown  out  that  there  i9  a  chance  of 


evil  influence  in  this  third-class  increasing  traffic,  is  certainly 
disappointing ;  but  that  such  is  the  fact  is  sufficient  for  rail- 
way Companies  to  take  example  from  the  Midland  Railway, 
and  whilst  abolishing  the  second-class,  to  improve  the  third- 
class  accommodation.  Minerals,  as  regards  goods-traffic,  show 
an  increase  of  63  per  cent,  in  the  period  of  ten  years,  whilst 
general  merchandise  gives  44  per  cent,  and  live  stock  29  per  cent, 
increase.  A  large  portion  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  work- 
ing expenses,  which,  as  we  are  told,  "  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing question  to  the  railway  shareholder,"  and  the  conclusion  come 
to  is  that  they  have  largely  increased,  because  the  same  quantity 
of  work  done  now  is  more  costly  than  formerly.  It  is  shown  that 
the  increase  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  traffic  expenses, 
which,  although  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  diminish,  though 
slowly,  it  remains  a  fact  "  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  item,  the 
working  expenses  of  railways  are  substantially,  in  proportion  to 
the  work  done,  the  same  in  1879  as  they  were  in  1869,  after  hav- 
ing been  subjected  in  the  meanwhile  to  violent  fluctuations."  It 
is  anticipated  by  Messrs.  Calcraft  and  Giffen  that  the  proportions 
of  expenses  to  receipts  will  be  less  in  1880  than  1879  as  has  been 
the  case  between  1879  and  1878.  The  keynote  of  the  Report  is 
the  reduction  of  working  expenses,  which  has  worked  such  marvels 
as  to  actually  show  an  increase  in  a  year  absolutely  the  worst  of 
the  recent  depressed  period.  Could  this  be  once  effected,  as 
indeed  the  Report  holds  out  some  hopes  it  will,  railways  might 
almost  consider  themselves  an  insured  success,  but  working 
expenses  are  necessary  evils,  and  their  reduction  may  not  alto- 
gether tend  to  the  safety  of  the  public. 


REVIEWS. 


BUXTON'S  HANDBOOK  TO  POLITICAL  QUESTIONS.* 

nPIIE  plan  of  Mr.  Buxton's  little  book,  a  worthy  successor 
JL  to  his  father's  manual,  is  a  rational  and  useful  one.  His 
purpose  is  to  exhibit,  in  as  clear  and  impartial  a  manner  as 
possible,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  most  agitated 
questions  of  domestic  policy.  No  doubt  it  is  hard  for  one  man 
not  to  be  biassed  by  his  own  preference  in  setting  over  against 
one  another  the  reasons  of  contending  parties  and  schools;  and  of 
this  Mr.  Buxton  confesses  himself  fully  aware.  Nevertheless  his 
method  makes  it  fairly  practicable  to  hold  an  even  balance,  and  he 
appears  to  us  to  have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  weigh  or  discuss  the  arguments  marshalled  for  and 
against  the  various  proposals  brought  forward  for  examination ; 
but  after  a  colourless  introductory  statement  of  the  facts  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  arguments,  he  states  them  without  further 
comment  in  the  most  compendious  form  to  which  he  can  reduce  them. 
In  order  to  exhibit  his  procedure  distinctly,  it  maybe  well  to  quote 
in  full  the  treatment  of  some  one  point.  We  take  the  question  of 
"  Illiterate  Voters,"  which  occupies  rather  more  than  a  page  under 
the  general  head  of  "  The  Ballot  "  :— 

It  is  probable  that  one  point  connected  with  the  Ballot  will  receive  some 
attention  ;  namely,  the  question  whether  the  illiterate  voter  who  solicits 
assistance  in  recording  his  vote,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  receive 
the  help  of  the  officer  presiding  at  the  polling-booth. 

It  is  contended  that  this  assistance  should  be  withdrawn,  on  the 
grounds : — 

t. — That  a  man  so  illiterate  as  to  be  unable  to  mark  a  ballot-paper  cor- 
rectly, is  presumably  too  ignorant  to  be  worthy  of  a  vote. 

2.  — That  the  desire  of  being  able  to  record  his  vote  will  be  an  incentive 
to  acquire  education. 

3.  — That  it  is  possible  for  the  voter  who  claims  assistance  to  make  known 
which  way  he  votes,  and  so  the  door  is  left  ajar  to  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion, more  especially  as  the  illiterate  voter  is  likely  to  be  amenable  to  cor- 
rupt influences. 

4.  — That  illiterate  voters  are  induced  to  plead  illiteracy  so  that  the  briber 
may  know  which  way  they  vote. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  that  the  illiterate  voter  who  solicits 
assistance  from  the  presiding  officer,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  it,  on  the 
giounds : — 

1.  — That  he  represents  property,  and  is  as  much  interested  in  good 
government  as  the  well  educated  voter;  while  if  he  were  deprived  of  the 
assistance  necessary  to  him  in  recording  his  vote,  he  would  be  practically 
disfranchised. 

2.  — That  if  he  has  to  record  his  vote  without  assistance,  he  will  give  it 
in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  it  may  be  recorded  for  the  wrong  candidate, 
or  be  lost  from  infringement  of  the  rules  of  voting — cither  result  would  be 
an  anomaly. 

3.  — That  as  the  presiding  officer  and  those  attending  in  the  booths  are 
bound  to  secrecy,  and  as  proper  care  is  taken  to  prevent  exposure,  no  in- 
fringement of  secrecy  is  possible. 

4.  — That  as  the  blind,  and  those  physically  incapable  of  marking  the 
voting  paper  are  assisted  by  the  presiding  oliicer,  the  uneducated,  who  are 
equally  unfortunate,  should  receive  the  same  assistance. 

This  statement  does  justice  to  both  sides  in  a  small  compass.  At 
first  sight  illiteracy  struck  us  as  an  ungainly  word,  but  we  find 
that  there  is  good  eighteenth-ceutury  authority  for  it.  Mr. 
Buxton  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  any  fixed  rule  in  his  choice 
of  the  sort  of  arguments  to  be  presented.  Most  often  he  gives 
only  such  as  are  actually  current,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  unlikely  to 
be  met  with  in  public  discussion.  Thus  on  the  question  of 
woman's  suffrage  a  pretty  long  list  of  reasons  is  given  both  for 
and  against,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  strike  one  as  superficial. 
But  the  answer  to  criticism  011  this  ground  is  obvious — namely, 
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that  such  nro  tho  topics  which  speakers  am!  writers  on  both  Miles 
havo  hitherto  preferred  to  uso.  Nor  is  the  fact  very  hard  to  ex- 
plain. Thorough  discussion  of  tho  question  would  involve  a  much 
deeper  consideration  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  representative 
government  than  most  poople  would  care  to  undertake,  or  an 
average  audience  would  be  likely  to  follow.  Sometimes,  howevor, 
Mr.  Buxton  docs  not  confine  himself  to  the  reasons  which  are 
commonly  given,  but  adds  others  which,  though  more  or  less  pro- 
bable in  themselves,  and  exorcising  more  or  less  real  influence  on 
meu'8  opinions  and  actions,  are  little  put  forward,  as  being  un- 
popular or  in  other  ways  not  convenient  for  political  controversy. 
A  good  example  of  reasons  of  this  class  is  afforded  by  these  against 
Uiseslablishinont  : 

11.  — On  the  other  hand,  many  arc  possessed  with  tho  idea  that  the 
disestablished  Church  body  being*  left,  as  it  would  be,  with  extended  and 
uncontrolled  powers,  and  having  at  its  disposal  a  large  capital,  would  in- 
evitably tend  to  become  an  exclusively,  or  predominantly,  clerical  body. 
That,  all  who  differed  from  her  dictum  would  be  driven  out  of  the  fold,  and 
the  Church  would  split  up  into  innumerable  fragments  ;  intolerance  and 
strife  would  be  increased  and  perpetuated. 

12.  — That  the  clergy  would  tend  to  become  more  and  more  mere  servants 
of  their  congregal  inns,  and  much  freedom  of  thought,  liberty  of  ideas,  and 
elevation  of  mind,  would  be  suppressed  and  lost. 

13.  — And  that  the  connection  of  Church  aud  State  is  the  best  guarantee 
that  the  religion  of  the  country  will  be  kept  broad  and  comprehensive  ; 
while  it  secures  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  and  freedom  from  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  dogmatism. 

"  14.— (l?y  seine.)  That  the  existence  of  such  a  wealthy,  powerful,  and 
independent  body-,  as  the  Church  would  become  if  disestablished,  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Occasionally,  too,  lines  of  argument  are  traced  on  a  special  point 
with  an  express  intimation  that  it  has  not  yet  been  much  dis- 
cussed. 

One  of  tho  most  interesting  heads  is  that  of  "  Land  Laws  "  :  the 
arguments  are  as  well  given  as  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  but 
some  of  the  introductory  statements  are  loose.  It  is  said  that  "  by 
the  law  of  entail  a  landowner  can  so  tie  up  his  land  that  it  cannot 
be  sold,  or  seized,  or  lessened  in  size  for  a  period  comprising  the 
lifetimes  of  any  number  of  persons  actually  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  will  was  made,  and  until  the  yet  unborn  child  of  one  of 
these  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one."  The  only  "  law  of  entail,'' 
properly  speaking,  is  the  Statute  tie  donis,  as  modified  in 
its  effect,  first  by  an  elaborate  system  of  fictitious  proceedings, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act.  Now  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  law  by  which  a  strict  settlement  of  land,  such 
as  has  been  common  in  this  country  for  about  two  centuries,  is 
made  possible.  It  is  not  so  much  the  power  of  creating  estates 
tail  as  that  of  creating  estates  for  life  which  is  essential  to  a  family 
settlement.  Then  Mr.  Buxton  speaks  of  "  the  time  the  will  was 
made,"  as  if  arrangements  of  this  kind  could  be  effected  only  by 
will,  whereas  they  may  equally  well  be  made,  and  quite  as  often 
are,  by  the  disposition  of  living  persons  ;  and  the  statement  of  the 
time  for  which  alienation  may  be  restrained,  though  perhaps  it 
comes  near  enough  to  the  usual  result  for  popular  purposes,  is  by 
no  means  accurate.  Shortly  there  follows  a  sentence  in  these 
terms :  "  The  power  to  let  the  land  for  a  long  term  of  years  on 
strict  conditions,  though  not  entail,  possesses  some  of  the  features 
of  entail,  and  mar  be  here  considered."  We  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Buxton  means ;  surely  not  the  ordinary  building- 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years.  Nor  do  we  find  that  anything  is 
specially  considered  in  his  reasons  on  either  side  which  throws 
any  light  upon  his  meaning  in  this  point.  The  last  reason  on  the 
side  of  opposition  to  change  is  also  rather  curious  : — 

15. — Many  who  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  entail,  consider  that 
existing  entails,  where  the  settlements  have  already  begun  to  take  effect, 
must  be  left  intact,  on  the  ground  that  to  interfere  with  them  would  be  an 
unjust  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  prospects  of  the  remainder-men. 

We  did  not  know  that  anybody  had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose 
the  abrogation  of  existing  settlements,  which  would  be  mildly  de- 
scribed as  "  an  unjust  encroachment."  Either  ycu  must  compen- 
sate the  remainder-men  at  the  expense  of  the  estate,  iu  which  case 
the  settlement  is  not  really  abolished,  but  settled  land  is  turned 
into  settled  money  by  an  extension  of  a  process  already  familiar  to 
conveyancers;  or,  if  you  do  not  provide  compensation,  you  are 
simply  taking  away  the  remainder-man's  property  and  giving  it  to 
the  tenant  for  life.  One  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  little 
confusion  in  Mr.  Buxton's  mind — it  is  likely  enough  to  be  so  in 
the  minds  of  even  well-informed  laymen — between  proposals  for 
abolishing  or  greatly  cutting  down  the  power  of  creating  limited 
interests  in  land  and  proposals  like  those  of  Lord  Cairns,  directed 
to  the  different  object  of  reconciling  limited  interests  with  good 
husbandry  by  giving  the  limited  owner  increased  powers  of 
management.  This  latter  class  of  changes  in  the  existing  rules  of 
law,  being  not  fundamental  but  of  an  administrative  kind,  might, 
without  any  injustice,  be  applied  to"  settlements  already  made. 
Under  the  head  of  Registration,  which  comes  immediately  after- 
wards, it  is  a  rather  surprising  omission  that  the  experience  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  as  to  registration  of  deeds,  aud  of  the 
Australian  colonies  a3  to  registration  of  title,  finds  no  place  in  the 
arguments. 

The  section  on  "  Local  Self-Government "  is  disappointingly 
short.  It  consists  only  of  the  following  series  of  general  pro- 
positions and  brief  comment : — 

It  is  proposed  to  concede  larger  powers  of  Local  Self-government 
throughout  the  country,  on  the  grounds  : — 

1.  — That  centralisation  is  deadening  and  demoralising. 

2.  — That  a  locality  will  do  better,  and  more  economically  for  itself,  that 
which  is  required*  than  any  central  body.  • 


3.  — That  the  nation  is  now  sufficiently  civilised  to  bo  allowed  full  self- 
government, 

4.  — That,  a  highly  civilised  country  it  continually  requiring  more,  not. 
less  government.  New  rights  and  new  duties  spring  up  ;  ami  these 
more  and  more  tend  to  outstrip  tho  powers  of  supervision  of  the  ceutrul 
body. 

5.  — That  tin'  pre  ru!  boundaries,  divisions,  and  di.lncts  arc  ronipl icated 
and  anomalous;  tHe  existing  duties,  powers,  and  mode  of  election  of  tlio 
dill'erent  local  bodies  or  individuals  greatly  and  confusedly  vary  ;  and  all 
require  simplification  and  consolidation. 

6.  — That,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  of  areas  and  authorities,  the 
burdens  of  local  taxation  are  unequally  borne. 

The  above  arguments  seem  to  bo  generally  accepted  as  conclusive  that 
something'  should  be  done  ;  while  there  is  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  best  way  of  granting  more  local  self-government ;  in 
deciding  what  is  to  be  the  unit  from  which  tho  rest  shall  diverge;  and 
how  far  the  dill'erent  bodies  should  be  representative  or  no. 

Mr.  Buxton,  however,  may  fairly  say  that  in  reflecting  tho  present 
unformed  stato  of  opinion  oa  the  whole  matter  he  has  done  as 
much  as  he  can  reasonably  bo  expected  to  do. 

Tho  licensing  law  is  Very  fully  treated;  i'reo  licensing,  increased 
restriction  on  the  present  lines,  the  Permissive  Bill,  local  option, 
the  Gothenburg  system,  and  Sunday  closing,  have  each  a  sepa- 
rate head  assigned  to  them,  where  persons  in  search  of  an  argu- 
ment on  either  side  can  hardly  fail  to  find  something  to  suit 
them.  Against  the  Permissive  Bill  this  point  is  neatly  made : — 
"  That  if  the  principlo  is  conceded  that  the  ratepayers  of  a 
given  district  have  the  right  to  forbid  a  trade  or  calling  of  which 
they  disapprove  (though  the  trade  may  be  perfectly  lawful  else- 
where), logically  they  could  claim  a  right  to  forbid  unpopular 
places  of  religious  or  political  resort  to  be  opened."  The  ap- 
proximate symmetry  of  opposing  arguments  which  Mr.  Buxton 
generally  observes  is  seriously  departed  from  when  we  come  to 
the  question  of  Sunday  opening  of  museums  and  picture  galleries. 
Eight  reasons  are  given  for  the  innovation,  and  only  three  against. 
Possibly  Mr.  Buxton  had  begun  to  find  strict  neutrality  mono- 
tonous by  the  time  he  arrived  at  this  point.  Or  perhaps 
he  thought  it  inartistic  by  excess  of  symmetry,  after  the 
manner  of  a  strange  little  book  we  have  seen  on  the  rules  of 
drawing  the  human  figure,  in  which  the  draughtsman  is  recom- 
mended to  avoid  an  equal  quantity  of  opposing  limbs.  So  it 
is,  however,  that  the  Ayes  have  it  in  point  of  numbers  by  eight 
to  three,  and  in  point  of  quality  the  reasons  for  the  Noes  are  de- 
cidedly weak.  The  first  is  the  common  Sabbatarian  reason,  which, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  amounts  to  saying 
that  for  Englishmen  to  look  at  pictures  on  Sunday  would  be  a 
breach  of  a  commandment  given  to  Hebrews  not  to  work  on 
Saturday.  The  second  is  the  Continental  Sunday  ;  to  which  the 
answer  is  that  the  differences  between  an  English  and  a  Conti- 
nental Sunday  do  not  depend  on  museums  being  open  or  shut,  but 
on  the  general  habits  and  manners  of  society.  Of  course  the  Con- 
tinental Sunday  is  not  the  same  everywhere.  There  are  countries, 
the  Netherlands  for  instance,  where,  while  tho  public  allowance  of 
recreation  strikes  an  even  balance  between  the  rigour  of  Scot- 
land aud  the  laxity  of  France,  the  amount  of  churchgoing  can 
bear  no  comparison  with  either  of  these  countries  or  with  Eng- 
land. The  third  reason  is  that  Sunday  opening  of  museums 
"  would  involve  a  large  amount  of  work  on  Sunday  on  the  part  of 
the  custodians  of  these  buildings,  and  it  is  unfair  to  demand  such 
labour  from  some  merely  to  give  pleasure  to  others."  Mr.  Buxton 
has  forgotten  what  must  to  a  statesman  be  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  present  change — namely,  that  without  entering 
into  the  abstract  merits  of  the  question,  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
change  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  the  manifestation  of 
a  strong  preponderance  of  popular  feeling  in  its  favour,  involving 
the  discussion  of  the  details  of  arrangements  which  are  not 
less  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  adjustment  than  such  a 
weighty  matter  as  the  fashion  of  rabbit-traps.  We  are  very  far 
from  the  possibility  of  any  such  investigation,  and  in  the  present 
divided  state  of  public  opinion  the  change  can  hardly  be  effected 
without  grave  risks  of  scandal,  both  moral  and  material. 

Purists  in  the  doctrine  of  self-government  and  political  inde- 
pendence might  possibly  object  to  Mr.  Buxton's  array  of  ready- 
made  arguments  that  it  will  save  people  the  trouble  of  thinking 
for  themselves.  It  appears  to  us  at  least  as  likely  to  put  matter 
for  thought  into  the  heads  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  follow 
party  cries  without  thinking.  Partisans  constantly  neglect  or 
actively  conceal  the  fact  that  on  most  seriously  debated  questions 
there  are  serious  and  valid  arguments  on  either  side.  And  a  work 
which  exhibits  this  fact  in  a  striking  form,  being  at  the  same  time 
and  for  that  very  reason  a  useful  book  of  reference  for  party 
speakers  and  writers,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  an  instrument  of 
political  education. 


SHELLEY'S  PROSE  WORKS.* 

rriHE  only  fault  we  are  disposed  to  find  with  Mr.  Forman  in  his 
-L  conduct  of  these  important  volumes  is  his  treatment  of 
Shelley's  correspondence.  Letters  form  a  sort  of  tentium  quid ; 
they  seem  to  be  neither  verse  nor  prose,  aud  their  place  is  properly 
found  in  illustrating  the  biography  of  the  writer.  But  Mr.  Formau 
has  succumbed  to  several  temptations  in  according  to  certain  of 
Shelley's  letters  a  place  among  his  prose  works.  The  Geneva  cor- 
respondence, published  in  Shelley's  lifetime,   could  hardly  be 
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omitted  in  reprinting  the  Six  Weeks'  Tour ;  but  there,  we  think, 
Mr.  Forman  should  have  stopped,  unless  indeed  he  was  prepared 
to  edit  all  existing  letters  of  Shelley.  As  it  is,  lie  has  gone  too 
far  and  not  far  enough.  lie  has  so  enlarged  the  section  of  corre- 
spondence given  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  1840,  that  the  sixty-eight 
letters  printed  in  that  year  have  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven;  but  he  lias  left  untouched  the  great  mass  of 
letters  in  Hogg's  biography  and  those  in  the  Shelley  Memorials. 
It  may  be,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  that  difficulties  of  copy- 
right stood  in  his  way.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that 
he  should  have  contented  himself  for  the  present  with  three  in- 
stead of  four  volumes,  and  have  waited  until  a  complete  collection 
of  the  letters,  in  volumes  uniform  with  these,  could  be  produced. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  still  to  have  waited  until  all 
the  letters  could  be  incorporated  into  that  authoritative  life  of  the 
poet  which  yet  remains  unwritten. 

In  all  other  respects,  however,  these  volumes  seem  to  us  to  be 
as  excellent  as  they  are  handsome  ;  they  certainly  supply  us  with 
materials  such  as  have  hitherto  been  absolutely  wanting  for  the 
realization  of  Shelley's  early  energy  and  ambitiou.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  generally  known  that,  besides  the  two  wild  romances  called 
Zastrozsi  and  St.  Irvyne,  Shelley  published  no  less  than  nine 
prose  works,  mainly  pamphlets,  before  his  poetical  career  had  well 
begun.  These  little  books,  several  of  them  anonymous,  had  be- 
come so  excessively  rare,  that  when  Shelley  began  to  be  a  theme 
for  curious  bibliography,  scarcely  any  of  them  could  be  found. 
The  Argus  eyes  of  the  collectors  have  at  last  searched  all  holes 
and  corners  to  such  purpose,  that  only  one,  the  Address  to  the 
People,  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  is  still  missing,  and 
this,  fortunately,  has  been  restored  from  an  early  reprint.  But, 
although  the  others  exist,  only  unique  copies  are  known  of  most  of 
them,  and  some  of  these  in  private  collections.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Forman's  volumes  reveal  to  the  public  pages  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  poets  which  were  previously  as  inaccessible  as 
any  treasures  in  the  whole  of  our  literature. 

The  positive  value  of  these  political  and  religious  pamphlets  is 
not  very  great,  but  they  throw  most  important  light  on  their 
author's  biography.  For  instance,  so  much  has  been  said  and 
speculated  about  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  that  revolutionary 
brochure  for  the  circulating  rather  than  the  writing  of  which 
Shelley  was  expelled  from  Oxford,  that  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  bo  able  at  last  to  read  it,  and  to  decide  for  our- 
selves what  were  its  actual  inflammatory  powers.  The  main 
import  of  all  the  anti-theological  utterances  in  this  and 
subsequent  volumes  may  be  summed  up  in  the  position  that 
belief  and  unbelief  are  not  moral  but  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  as  vain  to  punish  a  man  for  not 
believing  a  certain  dogma  as  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal  for  having 
straight  hair  or  being  colour-blind.  Many  of  Shelley's  remarks 
in  this  connexion  have  lost  their  startling  character,  and  are 
now  commonplaces  to  all  thinking  minds.  Others  of  course  are 
still,  and  always  will  be,  crude,  violent,  and  needless.  His 
political  treatises  are  still  less  interesting,  in  themselves,  than 
his  religious  ones,  but  they  illustrate  a  very  amusing  episode  in 
his  career.  Shelley,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  threw  himself  with 
the  generous  indiscretion  of  boyhood  into  the  arms  of  the  Irish 
Home-rulers  of  those  days,  and  went  off  to  Dublin,  accompanied 
by  his  child-wife.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was  fired 
■with  the  design  of  "  awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor 
a  knowledge  of  their  real  condition,"  which  he  actually  carried 
out,  with  his  accustomed  fiery  energy,  by  the  composition  of  a  five- 
penny  book,  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People,  which  went  to  press 
only  one  week  after  his  arrival,  he  having  spent  that  time  in 
making  himself  "  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  on  those  great  topics  of  grievances  which  induced  me 
to  select  Ireland  as  a  theatre,  the  widest  and  fairest,  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  determined  friend  of  religious  and  political  freedom." 
Mr.  D.  F.  MacCarthy  has  collected  a  mass  of  very  curious  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  this  campaign  of  Shelley's,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  young  poet  astonished  the  Irish  by  his  rapidity  of  public 
utterance,  his  nimble  pen,  and  his  quick  assent  to  all  demands  upon 
his  purse.  He  is,  moreover,  recorded  to  have  written  and  pub- 
lished "  a  very  beautiful  poem,"  the  proceeds  of  which,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  pounds,  he  presented  to  a  Mr.  Finnerty,  a  needy 
patriot ;  but  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Shelley  bibliography  is  that 
this  "beautiful  poem,"  which  sold  so  exceedingly  well,  is  now  not 
forthcoming. 

It  is  natural  that  the  reader's  attention  should  first  be  drawn  to 
those  features  of  these  volumes  before  us  which  present  an 
absolute  novelty;  but  he  becomes  gradually  aware  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  series  of  singularly  eloquent  notes  on  ancient 
sculpture,  hitherto  only  published  in  excerpts,  he  already 
possessed  all  of  Shelley's  prose  writing  that  has  any  claim  to 
be  called  classical.  The  author  of  Alastor  was  even  in  181 5  so 
thoroughly  a  singer  by  temperament  that  he  found  it  irksome 
to  produce  his  ideas  in  any  form  but  that  natural  to  a 
poet — namely,  verse.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  years 
fertile  in  composition  almost  beyond  parallel,  he  abandoned  prose 
almost  entirely  as  a  vehicle  for  his  ideas.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  Shelley  was  tending,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  towards  philo- 
sophy and  politics,  and  that  he  would  probably  soon  have  ceased 
to  write  verse  altogether.  This  is  one  of  those  rash  statements, 
indulged  in  by  loose  theoretical  thinkers,  which  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  comparison  with  facts.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  his 
adolescence,  from  1810  to  1815,  that  his  intellect  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  metaphysical  reflections  upon  religion,  social  order, 


and  politics.  In  Queen  Mab  the  art  of  poetry  is  completely  sub- 
ordinated to  this  didactic  tendency.  With  Alastor,  in  1 8 16, 
begins  the  practice  of  poetry,  not  for  some  ulterior  end,  but  for 
its  own  sake,  and  from  this  point  the  merely  doctrinaire  side  of 
Shelley's  mind  passes  more  and  more  from  sight,  existing  alwavs 
to  the  end,  but  kept  in  the  background  and  not  allowed  to  protrude 
officiously.  At  the  moment  of  his  drowning  he  had  in  hand  three 
important  poems,  The  Zucca,  The  Triumph  "of  Life,  and  Charles  L, 
which  are  all  three  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  us  that  the  poet 
was,  so  far  from  flagging  in  his  ascent,  at  the  very  zenith  of  his 
powers  and  of  his  ardour  as  an  artist,  while  the  lyrics  of  the  year 
1822  are  more  perhaps  than  any  others  which  he  wrote,  steeped  in 
pure  light  and  colour,  and  dedicated  without  reserve  to  personal 
sensation  and  experience. 

We  are  bound  therefore  to  consider  Shelley's  prose  as  the  frag- 
mentary and  accidental  expression  of  a  nature  that  was  still  seeking 
a  more  natural  and  characteristic  form  of  utterance.  It  belongs  to 
the  first  youth  of  his  mind,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  because 
it  contains  the  earliest  exercises  of  his  maturity.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  Shelley's  brief  life  may  easily  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  precocious  as  a  poet.  From  early  childhood 
he  practised  verse ;  but  it  was  not  until  his  twenty-fourth  year 
that  he  began  to  display  his  peculiar  gift3  of  language  in  poetry. 
The  short  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  1816  show  him  still 
faltering,  though  they  sound  the  prelude  of  all  the  immortal  music 
which  was  to  follow.  Bat  a  year  earlier  than  this  his  prose  was 
as  supple,  dignified,  and  harmonious  as  it  was  ever  to  be ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  became  him  at  that  moment,  and  for  that  moment 
only,  much  better  than  his  verse. 

The  only  important  exception  to  the  entire  abandonment  of 
prose  in  Shelley's  later  years  is  the  Defence  of  Poetry,  written  in 
February  1821,  in  answer  to  an  ingenious  attack  on  modern  verse 
by  Peacock.  This  essay,  moreover,  is  the  only  prose  work  which 
Shelley  finished  after  his  boyhood,  the  energy  that  led  him  so 
vividly  to  the  close  of  his  great  poems  seeming  to  turn  into 
languor  when  the  metre  was  not  there  to  support  it.  The 
Defence  of  Poetry  is  a  work  which  may  be  commended  to  all 
yroung  writers  of  prose  as  a  model,  the  more  that  its  peculiar 
beauties  are  not  those  now  in  vogue  among  us.  It  may  be  broadly 
said  that  Shelley's  prose  was  as  ardent  and  as  effusive  as  was  pos- 
sible in  a  generation  that  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of  De  Quincey. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  most  highly-coloured  and  delicately 
adorned  specimen  of  the  prose  of  a  generation  whose  main  object 
in  writing  was  neither  ornament  nor  colour.  In  reading  Shelley's 
periods  we  feel  that  we  are  still  listening  to  a  writer  of  the  school 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  difference  is  specific,  and  follows 
from  the  nature  of  the  man,  not  generic  and  due  to  the  temper  of 
the  age.  Burke  is  the  writer  of  whom  Shelley's  prose  reminds  us 
most ;  from  Burke  he  learned  the  stately  balance  of  phrases,  the 
articulated  sentences,  which  progress,  each  duly  supported  by  its 
predecessor.  To  us  who  have  been  dazzled  by  De  Quincey, 
electrified  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  smothered  in  rose-leaves  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  debauched  by  the  tasteless  audacities  of  a  thousand  minor 
writers,  the  style  which  seemed  too  brilliant  to  Shelley's  con- 
temporaries, now  may  appear  cold  and  subdued  in  its  simplicity 
and  grace.  But  we  have  but  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  charm  to 
feel  it,  and  above  the  dominant  note  of  Burke's  manner  to  catch 
the  accents  of  a  finer  and  more  aerial  nature.  It  is  well  to 
remind  ourselves,  by  such  passages  as  the  following,  every  clause  of 
which  is  worthy  of  close  attention,  that  had  Shelley  written  no 
poetry  at  all,  he  would  still  claim  a  high  place  in  English  literature 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  prose-writers. 

Poetry  is  indeed  something  divine.  It  is  at  once  the  centre  and  cir- 
cumference of  knowledge  ;  it  is  that  which  comprehends  all  science,  and 
that  to  which  all  science  must  be  referred.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the 
root  and  blossom  of  all  other  systems  of  thought ;  it  is  that  from 
which  all  spring,  and  that  which  adorns  all ;  and  that  which,  if  blighted, 
denies  the  fruit  and  the  seed,  and  withholds  from  the  barren  world  the  nour- 
ishment and  the  succession  of  the  scions  of  the  tree  of  life.  It  is  the  perfect 
and  consummate  surface  and  bloom  of  all  things  ;  it  is  as  the  odour  and 
colour  of  the  rose  to  the  texture  of  the  elements  which  compose  it,  as  the 
form  and  splendour  of  unfaded  beauty  to  the  secrets  of  anatom}'  and  corrup- 
tion. What  were  virtue,  love,  patriotism,  friendship — what  were  the  scenery 
of  this  beautiful  universe  which  we  inhabit,  what  were  our  consolations  on 
this  side  of  the  grave — and  what  were  our  aspirations  be3-ond  it,  if  poetry 
did  not  ascend  to  bring  light  and  lire  from  those  eternal  regions  where  the 
owl-winged  faculty  of  calculation  dare  not  ever  soar  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  in  a  single  article  to' the  interest- 
ing matter  redeemed  from  obscurity  in  these  four  volumes.  We 
have  scarcely  space  to  refer  to  the  "  Notes  on  Sculptures  in  Pome 
and  Florence,"  which  Mr.  Forman  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in 
a  MS.  note-book,  and  to  print  for  the  first  time  in  full.  Shelley's 
feeling  for  sculpture  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
English  poet.  His  own  works  supply  an  inexhaustible  range  of 
subjects  to  be  treated  perhaps,  in  bronze  or  marble,  by  future 
sculptors.  Few  poets  have  had  at  the  same  time  so  delicate  a 
sense  of  form  and  so  great  a  fondness  for  lingering  over  images  of 
arrested  motion.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
prove  a  marvellous  interpreter  of  ancient  statuary,  and  we  are  not 
disappointed.  These  notes,  sixty  in  number,  contain  some  of  the 
finest  ideas  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  upon  this  subject, 
and  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  criticism  sixty  years  ago, 
when  they  were  composed,  are  simply  marvellous.  They  bear 
traces,  both  in  feeling  and  expression,  of  Shelley's  then  recent 
study  of  Plato. 

These  volumes  are  uniform  with  the  four  volumes  of  the  library 
edition  of  Shelley's  poetical  works,  brought  out  three  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Forman,  and  are  executed  in  the  same  admirable  style.  In 
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*o  days,  when  the  production  of  books  in  In  ft  more  and  moro  in 
uanioal  hands,  it  is  only  fair  to  note  tho  appearance  of  ft  work 
fchioh  the  beauty  of  all  the  details  seems  to  point  to  special 
o  and  forethought.  The  eight  volumes  of  Shelley's  works  now 
npleted  form  at  last  a  suitable  monument  to  one  of  tho  chief 
irios  of  our  literature. 


THE  STORY  OP  STELLA  PEEL.* 

rHIS  volumo  (?<>cs  much  more  than  introduce  us  to  a  now 
author  and  a  n  .v  heroine.    It  makes  us  acquainted  with  Tho 
iterarv  Production  Committee,  or,  at  all  events,  with  so  much 
fTho  Literary  Production  Committee  as  consists  of  its  Secretary, 
lr.  Charles  Montague  Clarke,  LL.D.    Whoever  may  bo  the  lite- 
ary  peoplo  who  form  the  Committee— from  motives  of  modesty 
hey  would  seem  to  keep  their  names  concealed — they  are  certainly 
:o  be  congratulated  on  the  good  fortune  by  which  they  have 
secured  the  services  of  so  distinguished  a  Secretary.    The  forma- 
tion of  their  Society  is  duo  to  one  of  tho  most  amiable  of  causes. 
"  The  trials  and  disappointments  which  are  too  often  the  lot  of 
young  and  unknown  authors  on  first  entering  the  literary  arena 
have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  Associa- 
tion.''   They  have  been  moved,  they  toll  us,  by  the  neglect  which 
encountered  Charlotte  Bronte,  Carlyle,  Moore,  Thackeray,  Bulwer, 
James,  and  Miss  E.  Braddon.    The  way  in  which  these  famous 
authors  "  were  drifted  about  from  publisher  to  publisher"  excites 
their  astonishment  at  the  blindness  of  publishers.    "  We  may  say 
with  Gray,"  they  go  on  to  write, 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

But  these  unhappy  times  have  gone  by  for  ever;  for,  in  their  own 
modest  words, 

those  who  desire  to  enter  the  pleasing  field  of  literature  without  en- 
countering those  stumbling-blocks  to  genius  and  progress — Neglect  aud 
Prejudice— will  find  in  The  Literary  Production  Committee 

A  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

The  literary  aspirant,  as  a  rule,  if  we  may  trust  the  Committee, 
is  very  sensitive.  "  The  harsh  rebuff  of  an  editor  or  publisher,'' 
we  are  told,  "  may  quench  for  ever  the  spark  of  genius  which 
needed  only  a  little  encouragement  to  fan  it,  may  be,  into  a  bril- 
liant flame."  If  we  might  venture  to  suggest  a  slight  verbal  altera- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  we  would  propose  that  in  the  next  prospectus 
of  his  Society  he  should  substitute  in  the  sentence  we  have  just 
quoted,  a  little  pi'jfiny  for  a  little  encouragement.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  him  that  thereby  the  metaphor  will  be  better 
supported.  For  it  is  by  a  puff  that  a  spark  is  raised  into  a  llame. 
Though  the  primary  cause  of  the  Committee  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
compassion,  yet  its  objects,  both  principal  and  minor,  to  adopt  its 
own  classification,  seem  to  wander  somewhat  far  from  the  fields 
of  pure  benevolence.  At  all  events,  it  requires  in  each  case  at 
least  half  a  guinea  before  it  can  even  begin  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  a  spark  that  requires  encouragement.  Certainly  to  hono- 
rary members  of  the  Committee  it  offers  its  assistance  at  a  very 
low  price.  We  might  even  say  that  it  charges  for  it  considerably 
less  than  nothing.  By  the  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  the 
following  advantages  can  be  obtained:  — 

ist.  All  MSS.  forwarded  by  members  will  be  read,  and  advice  and  revi- 
sion given  free  of  charge.  2nd.  Their  contributions  will  have  priority  of 
consideration  and  publication.  3rd.  A  copy  of  every  work  published  by  the 
Committee  will  be  forwarded  gratis.  4th.  All  Stationery,  Music,  Books, 
Publications,  &c,  will  be  procured  for  members  at  cost  price. 

It  is  not  easy,  by  the  way,  to  see  how  genius  is  to  receive  its 
due  reward  if  all  the  productions  of  The  Literary  Produc- 
tion Committee  can  be  had  by  an  annual  subscription  of 
one  guinea.  When  we  turn  to  their  list  of  publications 
we  find  six  books  each  at  half-a-guinea.  Then,  too,  we  have  six 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Montague  Clarke's  novels  at  two  shillings  each, 
and  some  other  works,  whose  united  price  amounts  to  no  less  than 
six  shillings  and  sevenpence.  It  is  as  plain  as  Cocker  can 
make  it  that  by  the  payment  of  one  guinea  an  honorary  member 
can  at  the  present  moment  make  a  clear  gain  of  three  pounds 
and  sevenpence.  All  the  other  advantages — advice,  revision, 
priority  of  consideration  and  publication — are  thrown  into  the 
bargain.  We  are  reminded  of  those  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession who  merely  charge  for  their  medicines  and  give  their  advice 
gratis.  We  have  as  yet  only  laid  before  our  readers  the  principal 
objects  of  this  benevolent  Committee.  In  their  minor  objects  they 
wander  somewhat  far  from  their  primary  cause.  For  it  certainly 
is  not  easy  to  see  the  connexion  between  the  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  young  authors  and  the  Committee's  offer  to  insert 
advertisements  in  newspapers  at  cost  price.  In  their  first  minor 
object  they  might,  perhaps,  do  something  to  encourage  the  over- 
sensitive literary  aspirants,  for  tffey  are  willing  "  to  supply  on 
short  notice,  at  a  small  charge,  original  verses  on  any  subject — 
valentines,  birthday  odes,  &c. ;  also  to  write  to  order  "descriptive 
articles,  essays,  &c."  They  must  therefore,  we  imagine,  keep  a 
large  staff  of  authors,  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
Secretary,  though  he  is  an  LL.D.  aud  the  author  of  "  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  corns  aud  bunions,"  can,  besides  attending  to 
tho  important  duties  of  his  office,  be  at  the  same  time  the  original 
poet  and  essayist  of  the  Association.    Nevertheless,  the  smallness 
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of  tho  charge  to  tho  purchaser  cannot  but  bo  somewhat  damping 
to  the  spark  of  genius  which  on  tho  previous  page  had  been  en- 
couraged by  learning  that  6,000/.  was  paid  for  Lot  hair,  and 
12,000/.  for  Our  Mutual  Friend. 

Dr.  Clarke,  wo  notice,  is  writing  a  work  which  might,  wc  should 
fear,  greatly  mar  tho  success  of  tho  Committee  of  which  he  is  tho 
Secretary.  For  tho  modest  price  of  half-a-crown  he,  is  bringing 
out  a  "  Complete  Cuido  to  Literary  Success."  "  This  book.  ' ho 
tells  us  with  an  assurance  that  is  perhaps  justifiable  in  the  author 
of  the  exhaustive  treatise  on  corns  and  bunions — "  this  book 
will  embody  in  a  plain  and  practical  form  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  illustration  such  as  has  never  before  been  condensed  in  one 
volume — it  will  bo,  in  short,  a  perfect  Grammar  of  Composition 
and  Guide  to  Authorship."  It  is  a  pity,  by  tho  way,  that  this 
Grammar  of  Composition  was  not  written  a  year  or  two  earlier. 
In  that  case,  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  capacity  of  author  might  have  been 
of  some  service  to  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary.  Cer- 
tainly, the  prospectus  of  The  Literary  Production  Committee) 
might  have  been  improved  by  the  careful  study  of  even  an  imper- 
fect Grammar  of  Composition.  The  following  sentence,  for  in- 
stance, even  though  it  should  pass  unnoticed  in  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  corns  and  bunions,  is  scarcely  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  tho  perfect  grammarian  : — 

The  objection  of  publishers  to  recognize  works  by  unknown  authors  is  not 
necessarily  caused  by  any  deficiency  of  merit  in  them,  but  by  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  existence  of  merit  owing  to  the  non-perusal  of  the  works  sub- 
mitted ;  whilst  in  consequence  of  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  well-known  names 
few  publishers  now  employ  a  reader  on  their  stall';  and,  when  they  do,  only 
submit  to  him  a  small  portion  of  the  MSS.  forwarded  to  them,  which  he, 
after  hastily  perusing,  rejects  or  accepts,  too  often  most  arbitrarily. 

But,  to  return  to  Dr.  Clarke's  " Complete  Guide  to  Literary 
Success."  Why,  we  may  well  ask,  when  such  a  work  is  to  be  had 
for  half-a-crown,  should  any  one  think  of  becoming  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Literary  Association  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  guinea  ? 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  literary  aspirant  than  literary  success? 
Whether  the  Secretary  acts  quite  fairly  towards  his  Committee  in 
thus  under-bidding  it,  we  must  leave  it  to  his  own  conscience  to 
settle.  Against  the  consequences  of  his  revolt  he  is  doubtless 
secured.  A  nameless  Committee  is  not  often  found  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  own  secretary.  He  can  generally  manage  to  command 
a  majority  of  one. 

We  must  not  linger  so  long  over  The  Literary  Production  Com- 
mittee as  to  leave  ourselves  neither  space  nor  time  for  considering 
its  product.  The  Story  of  Stella  Peel,  however,  is  not  of  so  re- 
markable a  character  as  to  require  any  minute  criticism.  It  forms 
the  first  number  of  The  Boudoir  Library,  and,  for  all  that  we  can 
see,  it  may  be  as  well  read  in  a  boudoir  as  anywhere  else.  It  is  a 
little  tedious,  but  boudoirs  usually  have  a  sofa  and  an  easychair, 
so  that  the  reader  will  not  be  without  the  means  of  enjoying  a 
peaceful  slumber  should  drowsiness  overcome  her.  Stella  Peel — 
whose  real  name,  by  the  way,  is  Mary  Pitts— had  run  away  from 
home,  because  her  stepfather  would  not  allow  her  to  become  an 
actress.  He  was  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  he  was  resolved  that 
she  should  become  a  teacher  or  go  into  service.  She  escaped  both 
positions  by  taking  the  train  to  Loudon.  There  she  in  time  ac- 
quired great  fame  as  a  reciter,  and  married  the  son  of  a  nobleman. 
Her  lot  was  not  a  happy  one.  In  the  first  place,  her  husband  had 
an  overhanging  upper  jaw  and  a  receding  chin,  which  showed  that 
he  was  not  only  weak,  but  that  his  weakness  was  of  that  sort 
which  leads  to  selfishness  and  cruelty.  In  the  second  place,  she 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  till  close  on  her  death  and  the  end 
of  the  story,  who  her  husband  really  was.  Her  fate  is  mixed  up 
with  that  of  a  lady  who  is  almost  as  much  an  heroine  as  herself. 
At  all  events,  she  survives  to  the  very  last  page  and  marries  the* 
good  hero.  About  the  middle  of  the  story  we  find  the  two 
heroines  "  both  drifting  on  a  sea  of  perplexities,  the  constituent 
elements  of  which  were  identical."  One  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  this  remarkable  sea  was,  as  we  have  shown,  the  wicked  heir  to- 
the  nobleman.  The  other  was  a  poet  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, who  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  publisher.  We  are  sur- 
prised, by  the  way,  to  find  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  not  added  a  foot- 
note to  remind  the  reader  that  at  the  date  of  the  story  The  Literary 
Production  Committee  was  not  in  existence.  The  poet  becomes 
acquainted  with  Stella  and  prevails  on  her  to  become  what  is 
called  the  interpreter  of  his  poems  to  the  public.  Meanwhile, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  she  is  already  married,  and  forgetful 
moreover  of  the  fact  that  he  is  already  in  love  with  the  other- 
heroine,  he  at  once  falls  in  love  with  her.  She,  however,  as  well 
became  a  young  woman  who  could  repeat,  as  the  reader  had  been 
told,  her  Church  Catechism,  kept  clear  of  falling  in  love  with  him. 
However,  the  rival  heroine  becomes  very  jealous,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  second  pair  of  lovers  are  estranged  from  each  other.  It 
soon  becomes  evident  to  the  experienced  reader  that  Stella  is 
doomed  to  an  early  death,  but  before  long  he  begins  to  be  anxious 
about  Flora  also.  One  day  in  winter  she  takes  a  walk  by 
a  pool,  hears  "  a  whistling  wail  of  wind,"  and  notices 
that  "  even  the  swans  seemed  moping  and  depressed."  The  poet, 
moreover,  for  a  time  despises  county  balls  and  fox-hunting,  and 
cannot,  we  read,  find  any  permanent  distraction  in  mere  amuse- 
ment. We  can  well  believe  that,  about  this  part  of  her  story,  the 
author  was  half  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  most 
tragical  conclusion.  Perhaps,  for  all  we  know,  she  may  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  kill  oft'  all  the  lovers,  and  have  then  paid  her 
half-guinea  to  The  Literary  Production  Committee  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  MS.  "by  revision,  condensation,  expansion,  or  recon- 
struction."   Some  Committeeman,  of  a  more  cheerful  turn  of 
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mind,  may  have  condensed  the  story  by  cutting  out  two  death- 
beds and  substituting  for  them  one  marriage.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  story  has  as  happy  an  ending  as  can  be  expected  or  even  hoped 
for.  The  reader  in  her  boudoir  will  have  her  sentimentality 
gently  roused  by  the  heroine's  early  death,  her  delight  of  reading 
about  lovers  gratified  by  the  reconciliation  of  Flora  and  her  poet, 
and  her  sense  of  propriety  satisfied  by  finding  that  the  wicked  son 
of  the  nobleman  makes  some  approach  to  repentance,  and  is  to 
have  for  his  second  wife  a  lady  who  has  a  fortune  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 


NICHOL'S  BYRON.* 

TMROM  some  points  of  view  it  might  be  said  that  Professor 
-L  Nichol  has  had  allotted  to  him  the  hardest  of  all  the  tasks 
with  the  distribution  of  which  Mr.  M  or  ley  is  charged  in  the  series 
of  "  English  Men  of  Letters."  It  is  not  that  original  research  into 
facts  is  required,  for  by  this  time,  unless  Lord  Broughton's  famous 
papers  prove  unexpectedly  fruitful  in  the  next  century,  we  pro- 
bably know  all  about  Byron's  life  that  we  ever  shall  know.  Nor 
is  it  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  about  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold  in  the  matter  of  criticism.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  lies 
rather  in  the  necessity  (if  it  is  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
rules  1  'id  down  in  the  programme  of  the  series)  of  recording,  in  a 
small  compass,  the  events  of  a  very  eventful  and  a  much  discussed 
life ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  giving  a  critical  estimate  of  a 
very  large  body  of  work  concerning  which  doctors  disagree,  more 
than  concerning  any  other  such  work,  and  in  respect  to  which 
nothing  like  a  general  assent,  even  of  lay-readers,  is  likely 
to  be  attained.  Through  these  difficulties  Professor  Nichol 
has  made  his  way  with  a  good  deal  of  courage  and  not  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  success.  His  narrative  is  about  the  best  we 
have  seen  on  the  subject  in  any  reasonable  compass.  His  criti- 
cism seems  to  us  inferior,  not  so  much  because  we  do  not  agree 
with  its  decisions,  as  because  those  decisions  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  full  enough,  clear  enough,  or  sufficiently  co-ordinated  into 
a  harmonious  view  of  Byron's  singular  genius. 

The  author  begins  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  poet's 
ancestry,  dwelling  with  delight  on  sea-king  Buruns  and  Birons, 
and  on  "  a  certain  shadowy  Marshal  de  Burun,  famous  for  the 
almost  absolute  power  he  wielded  in  the  infant  realm  of  Russia," 
It  is  odd  that  he  does  not  notice  the  singular  coincidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  Biren  or  Biron,  favourite  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  who 
is  not  shadowy  at  all,  and  who  certainly  for  a  time  wielded  almost 
absolute  power  in  the  adolescence  of  the  Russian  realm.  These 
genealogies  are  not  introduced  for  nothing,  for  it  is  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Nichol's  plan  to  lay  great  stress  on  Byron's  aristocratic 
descent,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  bad  blood  he  inherited.  The 
youth  of  the  poet  and  his  mother's  fatal  mismanagement  of  him 
receive  due  consideration,  and  so  do  his  years  at  Harrow  and 
Cambridge.  Professor  Nichol  is  very  severe  on  Miss  Ohaworth  for 
having  "  no  intuition  to  divine  thepresence  of  one  of  England's  master 
minds"  and  for  preferringher  "  hale,commonplace,fox-hun ting  squire." 
Now  in  reality  Musters  was  by  no  means  a  commonplace  person, 
being  much  more  like  Byron's  ideal  of  the  all-prevailing  seducer 
and  destroyer  than  Byron  himself,  though  he  was  no  doubt  im- 
mensely the  latter 's  inferior  intellectually.  Shortly  afterwards 
Professor  Nichol's  defence  of  the  influence  of  Universities  as  pro- 
ducers of  English  men  of  letters  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  in 
his  book,  being  not  only  absolutely  in  accordance  with  history,  but 
positively  needful  in  order  to  overthrow  persistent  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  tailless  foxes.  The  sketches  of  Byron's  early 
friends  are  also  very  good.  The  unparalleled  folly  with  which  the 
poet  paraded  and  exaggerated  the  sins  of  his  youth  is  justly 
denounced  ;  but  Professor  Nichol  might  have  found  a  happier 
phrase  of  denunciation  than  the  description  of  this  folly  as  being  "  in 
a  manner  which  even  Theophile  Gautier  might  have  thought  inde- 
licate." We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  passage  in  Gautier 's  volumi- 
nous works  where  the  least  symptom  of  personal  indiscretion  or 
fanfaronnade  de  vice  is  discoverable.  In  the  same  context,  how- 
ever, is  a  remark,  which  we  very  heartily  endorse,  to  the  eif'ect 
that  "  the  moral  worshippers  of  Goethe  and  Burns,  who  hiss  at 
Byron's  name,"  would  do  well  to  attend  to  certain  differences 
between  the  gallantries  of  the  three.  The  chapter  devoted 
to  the  two  first  years  of  Byron's  travels  is  excellent,  though 
we  wish  we  knew  what  Professor  Nichol  means  by  at- 
tributing to  Englishmen  generally,  and  Byron  in  particular,  a 
"  share  in  the  emit/re  spirit."  The  connexion  between  Byron  and 
Coblentz  is  not  obvious.  Nor  is  it  very  clear  to  us  what  force 
there  is  in  the  remark  that  the  Elgin  Marbles  aro  preserved  "  like 
ginger  "  in  the  British  Museum.  We  have  certainly  heard  of  pre- 
served ginger  and  of  Venice  Preserved,  and  of  several  other  things, 
but  the  analogy  to  the  Elgin  Marbles  does  not  make  itself  plain. 
The  next  chapter  handles  Byron's  life  during  his  first  ^tay  in 
London,  and  contains  the  best  piece  of  criticism  in  the  book  con- 
cerning Childe  Harold  and  the  other  romances  of  the  Corsair 
period.  Then  we  come  to  the  marriage,  the  separation,  the  second 
journey  abroad,  the  debasing  sojourn  at  Venice,  the  comparative 
reclamation  by  La  Guiccioli,  and,  lastly,  the  Greek  expedition 
and  its  close.  All  these  subjects,  some  of  them  very  thorny  ones, 
Professor  Nichol  handles  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  communica- 
tiveness and  reserve.    He  is,  on  the  whole,  very  lenient  to  Byron, 
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disbelieving  the  worst  charges  against  him,  and  palliating  oVa. 
With  regard  to  the  intellectual  work  of  this  time,  he  is  positly 
enthusiastic,  though  his  enthusiasm  is  not  altogether  undisoi- 
nating.  For  Cain  and  Don  Juan  in  particular  he  can  hardlyid 
words  to  express  his  admiration.  But  the  reader  will  find  alia 
necessary  facts  set  down  here,  and  nothing  extenuated  iny 
dishonest  sense  of  that  word.  In  respect  to  Lady  Byron,  indL 
the  biographer  is  studiously  moderate.  He  has  resistedr 
has  not  felt  the  peculiar  feeling  of  repulsion  which  the  idiosyncy 
of  character  produces  on  some  people.  The  kind  of  evil  eye  wli 
Lady  Byron  exercised  on  every  one  drawn  into  her  circle  } 
perhaps  only  lately  been  fully  made  known  by  the  publication 
Mrs.  Jamieson's  Memoirs. 

If  we  consider  Professor  Nichol's  verdict  on  Byron's  personal 
too  lenient  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  because  we  think  worse  than 
does  of  his  hero's  moral  delinquencies,  but  that  we  think  those  d 
linquencies  were  aggravated  by  a  quality  in  which  Professor  Nich 
seems  to  see  something  of  an  excuse.    This  is  what  we  can  on] 
call,  though  we  do  it  with  reluctance,  the  snobbishness  of  th 
poet's  character.  His  biographer  treats  such  things  as  his  ineffabl 
request  that  Lord  Delawarr  should  be  spared  fagging,  "  because  h 
is  a  brother  peer  "  ;  his  welcome  of  the  brother  men  of  letters  whe 
stooped  to  assume  the  "noble  author''  attitude  to  him,  and  his 
wrath  at  those  who  refused  to  assume  this  attitude ;  his  childish 
ostentation  in  dress,  in  boasting  of  his  ancestry,  in  claiming  prece- 
dence of  the  English  Ambassador,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  as  a  par- 
donable eccentricity,  not  as  a  definite  and  very  ugly  disease.  One 
really   is    sometimes    tempted    to    think    that    there  must 
have  been  a  bar  sinister  somewhere  else  in  the  tree  than  in  the 
place  where  it  usually  appears,  and  that  Byron  was  not  a  Byron 
after  all,  for  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  his  family  pride 
and  that  of  such  typical  figures  as  the  famous  "  Proud  Duke"  of 
Somerset.    It  was  uneasy,  touchy,  most  sensitive  in  little  things, 
and  altogether  rather  the  pride  of  a  De  Mogyns  or  a  FitzSnooks 
than  the  pride  of  a  bearer  of  one  of  the  best  names  in  England. 
We  hardly  know  a  more  disquieting  case  for  the  implicit  believers 
in  the  maxim  Bon  sang  ne  pent  mentir.     For  the  reply  that 
Byron's  blood  was  not  good  blood,  but  very  bad  blood,  will  not 
help  them  at  all,  because  the  badness  of  the  blood  in  question  was 
of  a  different  sort.    The  conduct  of  his  father  in  running  away 
with  Lady  Caermarthen  ,  of  his  predecessor  in  the  title  when  he 
committed  murder  with  the  boast,  "  I  have  as  much  courage  as 
any  man  in  England,"  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  in  each  case 
the  conduct  of  a  bad,  but  manly,  man.    Byron's  own  conduct  in 
not  a  few  cases  bore  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of 
what  was  originally  an  antonym  to  "  man  "  ;  the  conduct  of  that 
singular  class  of  human  beings  whom  the  greatest  humourist  of 
our  century  has  gibbeted,  sometimes  fairly,  sometimes  unfairly, 
but  certainly  for  all  time  as  far  as   the  English  language  is 
concerned. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  urge  this  charge  against  one  who 
was  in  many  ways  so  great  as  Byron;  but  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  his  literary  characteristics  and  shortcomings  that 
a  literary  critic  should  never  pass  it  over.  It  is,  we  are  pretty 
sure,  because  Professor  Nichol  has  passed  it  over,  or  has  at  any 
rate  made  light  of  it,  that  his  literary  estimate  of  Byron  is  inconi- 
.plete  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  he  pays,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  great  deal  too  much  attention  to  the  remarks  of  foreign 
critics  on  Byron,  remarks  vitiated  at  the  fount  by  the  fact  that  the 
peculiarity  alluded  to  has  never  struck  any  one  of  them.  All  that 
the  admiration  of  Goethe,  Chasles — by  the  way,  why  does  Pro- 
fessor Nichol  decorate  that  modest  Mazarinsean  with  a  "  de " 
which  he  certainly  never  assumed— Castelar,  and  Elze  proves  is 
that  the  matter  of  Byron's  work  coincided  in  a  surprising  degree 
with  the  current  thought  of  Continental  Europe  at  the  time  and 
for  long  afterwards.  It  did  so  beyond  all  question,  and  such  great- 
ness as  this  may  entitle  the  poet  to  is  as  unquestionably  his.  But  an 
English  poet  must  be  judged  first  of  all  in  reference  to  English 
poetry,  and  his  weaknesses  as  well  as  his  merits  in  this  connexion 
must  be  clearly  set  forth.  This  is  what  Professor  Nichol  has  failed 
to  do.  He  hints  rather  than  points  at  the  hopelessly  un- 
critical condition  of  Byron's  mind,  the  condition  which,  according 
to  the  mood  he  was  in,  made  him  dismiss  Keats  as  a  drivelling 
idiot  or  pay  him  clumsy  and  inappropriate  compliments.  He 
does  rut  lay  much,  if  any,  stress  on  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
Byron's  habit  of  correcting  with  care  what  he  had  written  with 
haste,  no  poet  even  of  the  second  order  in  English  literature  has 
left  more  bad  English,  more  bad  verse,  more  loose  and  bodiless 
improvisation,  more  repetition  of  himself,  more  mawkish  twaddle. 
He  admits  indeed  that  Byron  could  do  nothing  with  lyrics — a 
great  point  against  him,  for  the  poet  who  cannot  if  only  now  and 
then,  find  at  a  pinch,  write  in  the  simplest  and  highest  form  of 
verse,  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  poet.  But  he  does  not  notice 
that  even  Byron's  best  passages  will  not  stand  critical  examina- 
tion. They  excite  rather  than  transport,  and  when  the  reader 
examines  seriously  what  he  has  felt,  the  impression  of  a  vague 
contagious  excitement  is  all  that  he  retains.  The  best  poetry — all 
good  poetry  in  fact,  whether  it  be  Shakspeare's,  or  Shelley's,  or 
Spenser's,  or  Heine's,  than  which  four  styles  we  can  hardly  conceive 
any  four  things  more  different — has  an  etl'ect  quite  independent  of 
the  exact  thought  which  it  contains,  and  the  beauty  of  the  poetry 
as  poetry  goes  on  supplying  a  perpetual  linked  sweetness  of  sug- 
gestion. In  reading  Byron,  on  the  contrary,  the  reader  dimly  feela 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  very  eloquent  person  who  is,  or 
would  like  to  be  thought,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  about 
something,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  become  excited  too.  Had 
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Adam  Smith  lived,  ho  might  have  added  to  his  Theory  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments  a  moat  interesting  chapter,  illustrating  the  contagion 
of  sympathy  from  the  popularity  of  Byron.  Now  this  contagion 
of  sympathy  survives  the  difference  of  language,  and  hence  foreign 
critics  admire  Byron  while  they  look  at  our  Knglish  exaltation  of 
Keats  and  Shelley  as  a  deliberate  piece  of  unintelligible  will- 
worship.  It  may  bo  quito  truo,  as  Professor  Nichol  says,  that  if 
1S20-1840  was  a  period  of  exaggerated  Byron  admiration,  1840- 
1870  was  a  period  of  exaggerated  depreciation  of  Byron.  But  if, 
as  ho  soems  to  think,  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  is  not  merely 
deserving  of  rehabilitation  but  in  process  of  receiving  it,  there  is 
all  the  more  need  for  very  clear  critical  guidance  to  direct  tho  re- 
pentant and  returning' worshippers.  Those  who  set  themselves  to 
work  to  ndoro  what  they  have  burnt  are  apt  to  go  to  rather  un- 
reasonable lengths  in  the  adoration.  No  ono  has  tho  slightest 
right  to  bo  listened  to  as  a  critic  who  denies  Byron  a  high  place 
on  our  Parnassus.  But  at  tho  same  timo  it  has  to  bo  shown  that 
this  high  place  is  not  only  not  tho  highest,  but  is  a  long  way  from 
the  top.  It  seems  to  us  not  merely  that  Professor  Nichol  has  failed 
to  make  this  needful  demonstration,  but  also  that  ho  has  failed  to 
indicate  tho  poet's  place,  even  according  to  his  own  notion,  at  all 
clearly ;  and  for  this  reason  wo  cannot  assign  to  tho  critical  part  of 
bis  book  the  value  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  biographical 
part  as  a  clear,  full,  and  interesting  narrative. 


THE  ANTIQUARY.* 

AS  every  count}'  has  now  an  archaeological  body  whose  trans- 
actions are  duly  printed,  and  there  also  exist  several  more 
broadly  constituted  Societies  who  pour  their  streams  of  archaeological 
intelligence  over  the  country  at  large,  there  might  seem  to  be 
hardly  need  of  another  periodical  "  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
past."  In  the  change,  however,  which  a  few  years  ago  came  over 
the  Gentleman1  s  Magazine  some  elements  of  interest  ware  excluded 
that  have  since  been  missed  by  certain  classes  of  inquirers.  In 
fact,  popular  archaeology,  as  unrepresented  by  the  Societies,  was 
then  rendered  homeless.  Perhaps  this  has  been  a  case  of  no 
widely-felt  distress.  Popular  archaeology  may  be  shortly  defined 
as  pleasant  excursions  to  picturesque  old  buildings ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  numerous  bands  of  summer  antiquaries  who  rove  in 
confused  march  from  desolated  feudal  castles  to  restored  cathedrals, 
are  not  careful  to  crowd  their  memories  either  before  or  after 
their  visits  with  all  the  details  in  the  history  of  the  objects  viewed, 
beiDg  satisfied  with  the  explanations  of  their  leaders  on  the  spot. 
The  several  attempts,  however,  which  have  been  made  to  establish 
a  serial  more  or  less  of  the  former  antiquarian  complexion  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  shows  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters that  there  is  a  public  waiting  for  further  information  on 
the  works  and  days  of  old.  Two  at  least  of  these  ventures  have 
proved  failures.  Long  Ago  published  its  seventeenth  and  final 
monthly  number  in  May  1874.  It  was  well  printed  and  with  such 
satisfactory  papers  as  the  Rev.  Baring-Gould's  "  Mythology  of 
the  Rainbow,"  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt's  illustrated  articles  on 
"  English  Modes  of  Burial,"  as  typical  contributions,  it  should  not 
have  been  willingly  let  die.  The  Antiquary,  which  anticipated 
in  its  title  the  volume  we  propose  to  consider,  appeared  in  weekly 
numbers  during  four  years,  coming  to  an  end  also  in  1874.  Except, 
in  the  external  form,  which  might  have  satisfied  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  or  T.  F.  Dibdin,  we  do  not  see  that  the  later 
Antiquary  shows  any  important  characteristics  not  to  be  found  in 
its  extinct  predecessors.  In  the  earlier  Antiquary,  the  articles 
were  in  general  so  short  and  fragmentary  that  we  were  reminded 
of  Colton's  Lacon  or  Mrs.  Glasses  Cookery.  In  its  successor  of 
the  same  name,  if  the  papers  are  not  always  on  too  miniature  a 
scale  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  their  subjects,  they  are  too 
frequently  of  an  accidental  or  frivolous  kind,  being  apparently  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  dilettante  or  amateur  writers,  whose  maiden 
meditations  on  their  favourite  fancies  have  here  for  the  first  time 
arrived  to  the  dignity  of  print.  We  look,  so  far  in  vain,  for  such 
solid  papers  as  Mr.  Blight's  on  "Cornish  Churches,"  or  the  anony- 
mous series  of  articles  on  the  "Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland," 
thatappeared  with  admirable woodcutsin  the  latervolumes  of  theold 
series  of  Sylvanus  Urban.  Instead,  we  find  more  than  one  superficial 
article  in  recommendation  of  the  sorry  practice  of  making  collec- 
tions of  book-plates,  a  process  hardly  less  puerile  than  gathering 
postage-stamps.  The  original  insertion  of  the  book-plate  proves 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  inseparable  from  the  book,  and  im- 
measurably more  interest  frequently  attaches  to  a  particular  copy 
of  a  work  by  the  evidence  the  plate  affords  of  its  former  ownership. 
Every  lover  of  books  can  point  to  volumes  in  his  library  that  are 
endeared  to  him  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
some  one  to  whom  a  label  or  autograph  attests  that  they  formerly 
belonged.  The  gathering  of  books  for  the  sake  of  the  armorial  or 
other  plates  within  their  covers  is  an  intelligible  pursuit— the 
interest  of  the  plate  is  communicated  to  the  book,  and  of  the  book 
totheplate.  But  the  gatherer  of  book-plates  dismembered  from  books 
has  his  poor  reward  in  the  possession  of  a  hundred  coats  of  arms 
from  as  many  volumes,  that  he  might  with  more  readiness  and 
less  mischief  have  brought  together  from  the  armorial  plates 
of  a  «  Peerage  "  or  "  Landed  Gentry,"  of  the  engravings  in  which 
works  the  book-plates  are  chiefly  a  reproduction.  It  is  true  all 
book  plates  are  not  heraldic.    Like  tombstones  whose  holy  texts 
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teach  tho  rustic  moralist  to  die,  within  book-covers  may  some- 
times bo  found  admonitions  that  might  be  taken  to  heart  by  tho 
polished  seeker  of  wisdom  from  books  not  their  own.  Theso 
apophthegms  aro  not  always  selected  from  Holy  Writ,  but  wo  havo 
a  copy  of  Paloy's  Gothic  Arc/iitecturc'in  which  the  name  and  address 
of  the  pious  .Mary  Anno  Schimmelpenninek  having  been  given,  wo 
find  a  verso  from  Psalm  xxxvii.,  "  Tho  wicked  borroweth  and 
pnyeth  not  again  ";  a  sentence  which  makes  us  luislon  to  affirm  that 
wo  bought  and  did  not  borrow  the  bo<  k.  Wo  fear,  however,  that 
tho  adoption  of  ovon  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck's  tolling  verso  of 
Scripture  would  provo  hardly  of  more  ellicacy  than  the  tragical 
formula  so  much  in  favour  with  schoolboys — "  Steal  not  this 
book  my  honest  friend,  for  fear  tho  gallows  be  your  end." 

Of  more  practical  valuo  than  the  contributions  wo  havo  just 
mentioned  are  two  papers  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
containing  his  viows  on  church  restoration,  tho  truo  principles  of 
which,  he  says,  aro  contained  in  tho  golden  rule,  "  Repair  only," 
"  attention  to  which  would  havo  saved  many  a  priceless  building." 
But  even  repair  has  its  dangers.  "As  tho  clear  light  on  the  holy 
candlestick  so  is  tho  beauty  of  the  face  in  ripe  age."  So  also  is 
the  incommunicable  charm  of  antiquity  which  Mr.  Brock  com- 
plains is  often  effaced  from  an  old  building  by  tho  ruthless  process 
of  "  combing  down,"  a  style  of  renovation  that  is  generally  classed 
under  tho  name  of  repair.  The  writer  illustrates  bis  remarks  by 
anecdotes  of  his  personal  experiences  as  an  architect,  which  con- 
tain profitable  lessons  for  less  cautious  brothers  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Brock's  opinion  that  "  it  may  bo  doubted  if  any  other  class 
of  men  possess  generally  so  much  feeling  of  reverence  not  onlj' 
for  God's  Holy  Temple,  but  for  antiquity  as  architects,"  ought 
to  excite  a  generous  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  clergy  who  ad- 
minister in  that  temple. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hayman's  three  papers  on  the  "Historical 
Memories  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,"  are,  if  we  perhaps  except  a  short 
article  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Swayne  on  the  "  Value  and  Charm  of 
Antiquarian  Study,"  as  literary  compositions  the  most  enjoyable 
in  the  volume.  Thomas  Fuller  has  said  in  his  usual  manner,  that 
though  arguments  are  the  pillars  of  a  discourse,  similes  and 
metaphors  are  the  windows  which  let  in  the  light.  We  cannot 
say  so  much  for  Dr.  Hayman's  figurative  elucidations,  which  are  at 
the  least  cloudy.  His  papers  are  less  a  history  of  the  abbey  than 
slight  biographies  of  its  baronial  founders,  who  raised  a  structure 
worthy  of  their  powerful  names.  By  incorporating  the  political 
careers  of  these  men  in  the  memories  of  the  abbey  Dr.  Hayman 
tells  us  that  "  he  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this  church,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  touches  English  history  at  all 
its  greatest  epochs."  This  is  intelligible ;  but  he  immediately 
adds  :  "  It  is  the  locus  of  the  point  of  interest  all  along,"  by  which 
we  understand  that  Tewkesbury  Abbey  not  only  "touched 
English  history  "  in  the  line  of  its  greatest  events,  but  was  itself 
the  radiating  point  of  interest  in  those  events,  which  is  absurd. 
The  cardinal  battle  of  the  field  by  Tewkesbury  (4th  May,  1471) 
would  have  been  fought  whether  or  not  there  had  been  an  abbey 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  defeated  lords  might  fly  for 
sanctuary,  and  this  is  the  signal  episode  that  gives  character  to 
the  place.  Dr.  Hayman  further  says  that  the  same  Church  "  re- 
presents all  the  greatest  influences  in  our  social  development ;  it 
directly  embodies  in  its  memories  both  the  Crown  when  the  Crown 
was  a  primum  mobile  in  politics,  and  all  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  It  shows  the  Church  as  the  keystone  in  which  the  con- 
tending masses  met  and  balanced  each  other."  When  we  remember 
the  feuds  between  Anselm  and  William  Rufus,  Henry  II.  and 
Thomas  Becket,  Stephen  Langton  and  John,  we  fail  to  see  how  the 
Church  was  the  centre  of  equilibrium  when  the  Crown  was  the 
primum  mobile.  Instead  of  being  the  keystone  against  which  the 
contending  estates  of  the  realm  fell  into  the  compact  and  graceful 
repose  of  an  arch,  there  was  no  point  of  time  from  the  days  of  Odo 
to  the  Reformation  in  which  tho  Church  had  not  to  strive  against 
secular  jealousies  and  factions.  In  the  gradual  limitation  of  her 
prerogatives  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  offices  of  military  and  civil 
jurisdiction  from  her  spiritual  leaders,  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  occupations  of  their  in- 
mates into  all  our  learned  professions,  the  Church  has  been  all 
along  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn  ;  and  the  Liberation  Society  in- 
forms us  that  her  scientific  frontier  is  not  even  yet  settled.  How 
the  fierce  splendour  of  the  throne  reflected  from  the  royal  alliances 
of  the  abbey  founders  beats  through  the  pictured  windows  and 
gilds  the  monumental  shrines  of  De  Clares  and  Spencers  is 
spiritedly  told  ;  but  even  here  we  find  a  grotesque  figure  of  speech. 
"  Tap  the  stream  of  our  annals,"  says  the  writer,  "  where  you  will 
during  those  four  centuries,  and  at  every  greater  epoch  you  find  a 
Lord  of  Tewkesbury,  under  some  loftier  title  of  honour,  prominent 
in  the  crises.  Thus  the  second  founder,  Fitz  Hamon,  nephew  by 
marriage  of  the  Conqueror,  was  of  the  dragon's  seed  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  represents  its  ideas."  An  outrush  of  high-titled  lords 
from  sluices  in  a  stream  suggests,  according  to  the  similitude  used, 
an  immersion  as  profound  as  that  of  perjured  Clarence  in  malmsey, 
whose  burial  vault  Dr.  Hayman  describes  ;  and  they  would  need 
indeed  to  have  the  vitality  of  the  dragon's  seed  of  Cadmus  to  spring 
to  the  dignity  of  the  armed  men  whom  we  are  supposed  to  behold 
on  tapping  the  stream.  Of  course  the  writer  has  not  forgotten  the 
impressive  incident  after  the  battle,  when  the  abbot  (Strensham), 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  consecrated  host,charged  the  victorious  king 
not  to  continue  the  bloodshed  within  the  holy  walls,  whither  many 
of  the  defeated  combatants  had  fled.  Upon  the  massacre  being 
stayed,  "  monks,  abbot,  soldiers,  knights,  and  king-  all  formed  in 
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procession  and  went  through  the  church  and  the  quire  to  the  hy 
awtere  with  grete  devotion,  praysenge  God,  and  yeldynge  unto 
hym  conveniente  lawde."  More  happily  than  in  some  of  his  in- 
stances, Dr.  Haynian,  in  commenting  upon  this  powerful  scene, 
remarks  that  "  since  Theodosius  was  turned  back  by  Ambrose 
from  the  gates  of  Milan  Cathedral  more  than  a  thousand  years 
bsfore,  there  is  no  more  impressive  episode  in  Church  history,  nor 
one  which  more  closely  illustrates  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the 
aSe" 

When  a  sufficient  account  of  the  ancient  monastic  foundations 
of  the  country  comes  to  be  written,  the  Rev.  Precentor  Walcott's 
three  papers,  "Notes  on  some  Northern  Minsters,"  may with  the 
ground  plans,  be  found  useful  to  the  historian  of  the  subject  That 
there  is  not  already  such  a  scholarly  history,  notwithstanding  the 
ready  aid  afforded  for  the  work  by  the  vast  compilations  of  origi- 
nal records  in  Dugdale  and  Tanner,  is  as  surprising  as  the  general 
ignorance  as  to  the  character  of  the  monastic  system.  That  every 
monk  was  a  priest  is  no  more  true  than  that  every  priest  was  a 
monk  ;  but  many  liberally  educated  people  would  be  found  to  be- 
lieve, if  questioned,  that  the  taking  of  vows  involved  the  taking  of 
priestly  orders.  Mr.  Walcott  shows  how  the  bareness  of  mere 
archaeological  statement  may  be  sometimes  relieved  by  literary 
references.  The  editor  of  the  next  edition  of  Rokeby  may  judici- 
ously derive  a  note  from  the  interesting  mention  of  the  Prsernon- 
stratensian  Abbey  of  Athelstau  or  Eggleston  (near  Barnard 
Castle),  through  whose  "Gothic  arch"  Bertram  Risinghani  is 
.represented  by  the  poet  to  dash  among  the  startled  worshippers. 
The  three  rapid  bounds  with  which  "  the  noble  courser  "  clears 
the  "central  nave"  and  "chancel  wide"  are  declared  to  have 
been  impossible.  "  The  '  central  nave  '  is  aisle-less,  and  its  very 
low  doorways  could  never  have  admitted  a  horseman  and  his 
•steed."  Hardly  more  authentic  than  the  spirited  leaps  of  Rising- 
ham's  courser  was,  if  we  may  bolieve  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Owen, 
the  triumphal  procession  of  King  Edgar  on  the  Dee,  with  eight 
tributary  kings  for  his  oarsmen,  which  bas  been  received  with 
.as  unquestioning  faith  a3  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  with  her  spark- 
ling cavalcade  to  St.  Paul's  to  solemnize  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  Mr.  Owen  starts  up  for  the  honour  of  his  royal  country- 
men, and  reasonably  asks  who  were  these  kings  that  cowardly 
deserted  their  subjects  to  become  oarsmen  to  an  alien  prince  ? 
That  the  early  chroniclers  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the  royal  boat- 
men, and  that  the  Saxon  chronicle  does  not  mention  the  trium- 
phant procession  by  water,  is  hardly  increased  in  significance  by 
the  writer  immediately  adding,  "  nor  does  Humphrey  Lloyd,  in  his 
Historic  of  Cambria,  allude  to  this  matter." 

Both  for  its  subject  and  manner  of  treatment  we  ought  perhaps 
to  touch  upon  the  article  by  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton,  F.S.A.,  on 
"  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis."  The  title  of  the 
paper  assumes  the  authorship  of  the  Be  Imitatione  to  be  irrevers- 
ibly settled.  "  The  rights  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,"  says  the  writer, 
"to  the  authorship  are  incontestable,  and  as  clear  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  at  noontide.  They  have  been  clearly  and  irrefutably  proved 
'by  the  late  Mgr.  Malou,  Bishop  of  Bruges,  whose  literary  reputa- 
tion is  European."  Mr.  Waterton  does  not  go  over  the  proof,  and 
Lis  article  perhaps  is  not  the  less  interesting  for  the  omission. 
.Like  the  Bible  itself,  the  division  of  the  "  Imitation  "  into  verses 
or  sentences  is  not  original,  and  would  not  have  been  effected 
bad  it  been  noticed  that  the  work  in  its  primary  form  was 
metrically  composed  and  indicated  "  pauses  of  greater  or  shorter 
duration  to  be  r '  served  in  reading."  This  fact  has  been  recently 
■established  by  Dr.  Hirsch  by  means  of  the  Antwerp  Codex  (i440> 
and  sufficient  instances  of  the  rhythmical  arrangement  are  given 
by  Mr.  Waterton,  whose  short  paper  should  be  read  in  connexion 
■with  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  April  number  of  the  Dublin 
Review.  Much  of  the  literary  and  even  spiritual  charm  of  the 
book  consists  in  its  rhythmical  construction.  It  was  originally 
■written  for  the  use  of  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  -who  were  not  bound  by  solemn  vows,  though  obliged 
to  practice  obedience,  poverty,  and  self-subjection.  This  accounts 
both  for  its  monastic  character  and  for  the  overflow  of  sublimated 
feeling  that  could  afford  consolation  to  such  seemingly  widely- 
asund'er  spirits  as  Comte  and  John  Wesley,  the  latter  of  whom 
published  an  edition  of  the  book. 

"  We  are  the  gleaners  alter  time,"  is  the  four  times  iterated 
refrain  to  some  melodious  verses  prefixed  to  the  Antiquary.  The 
numerous  cuttings  from  the  Athenceum  and  the  current  newspapers 
give  rather  a  literal  interpretation  to  this  honest  confession.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  these  extracts,  together  with  the  notices  of 
the  meetings  of  learned  Societies,  might  with  advantage  be  sepa- 
rately paged,  and  added  or  omitted  according  to  individual  taste 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  As  they  stand  appended  to  each 
number,  to  the  extent  of  a  dozen  pages  together  of  small  print, 
they  offend  the  eye,  and  impart  a  more  ephemeral  appearance  to 
the  work  than  is  perhaps  needful.  The  genealogist  has  yet  to  wait 
for  a  periodical  that  will  afford  him  a  system  of  biographical  and 
obituary  notices,  such  as  was  contained  during  a  course  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  These 
were  interesting  and  valuable,  and  are  the  only  general  source  of 
reference  of  their  kind  for  that  period,  and  not  beyond.  In  con- 
clusion, we  unfeignedly  wish  prosperity  to  the  Antiquary;  but 
its  success  must  not  depend  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  on  beauty  of 
paper  and  typography. 


TREES  AND  TREE  PLANTING.* 

lyTR.  ABLETT'S  work  on  English  Trees  and  Tree  Planting 
-Lt_L  is  a  volume  out  of  which  may  be  gleaned  much  and 
curious  arboricultural  information  for  which  landowners  and 
farmers  not  specially  literary  or  exact  may  be  the  better.  At 
the  same  time  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  surpass  Brown's  Forester, 
Prideaux  Selby's  British  Forest  Trees,  or  a  more  concise,  suc- 
cinct, and  yet  more  exhaustive  work  than  either,  Mr.  John 
Grigor's  Arboriculture.  Mr.  Ablett  has  some  interesting  facts  to 
tell  as  to  the  "  eucalyptus  globulus,"  and,  amongst  other  things, 
as  to  the  changing  of  barren  sea  tracts  into  thriving  plantations  of 
pineaster ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  bulk  of  this  information 
has  been  furnished  long  ago  by  Grigor,  and  that  special  details,  such 
as  the  aptitude  of  sallows  and  willows  and  alders  to  fix  the  banks  of 
watercourses,  and  to  prevent  the  edges  of  river  banks  being  washed 
away  by  sudden  floods,  are  better  and  more  practically  given  by  Mr. 
Holt  Beever  in  some  of  his  experiences  of  Herefordshire  farming 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 

Mr.  Ablett  enters  in  medias  res,  when  he  divides  English 
trees  and  tree-planting  into  (i)  cone-bearing  or  resinous  trees; 
(2)  soft-wooded   fast-growing  trees;  (3)   broad-leaved  timber 
trees  ;  (4)  trees  and  shrubs  for  arboricultural  decoration.  Under 
the  head  "  Coniferoo  "  he  classes  "pinus  and  abies,"  and  ten 
subsidiary  genera,  all  evergreen  save  the  larch  and  the  ginko 
(not  "gingo,"  p.  71).     Of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  the  spruce, 
and  the  larch,  the  native  and  favourite  soil  is  high  and  dry, 
and  slow-growing.    In  fact,  the  researches  of  such  grand  planters 
as  Lord  Haddington  120  years  ago,  as  well  as  of  travellers 
and  planters  generally  in  the   Highlands,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  parts  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Poland,  show  that  such 
timber  is  hardest,  best,  and  reddest  of  colour  in  the  coldest  and 
most  northerly  situations,  and  that  in  richer  soils  and  milder 
climates  the  seed  degenerates.     The  researches  of  Mr.  Don  and 
Messrs.  Grigor  established  clearly  a  deterioration  of  seed  from 
cones  of  different  qualities  ;  the  first  or  inferior,  elongated,  tapering, 
and  with  a  rugged  bark,  but  proportionately  free-bearing;  the 
second  or  better  variety,   thicker,  smoother,  less  pointed,  and 
hardier.    Don  conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fir-woods  of 
his  day  were  of  variety  1,  the  common  and  not  horizontal  variety  ; 
and  the  researches  of  the  chief  amateur  planters  in  England  and 
Scotland  have  abundantly  established  that  successful  Scotch  fir- 
planting  depends  on  procuring  the  true  native  seed  of  the  mountains. 
As  to  the  timber  felling  in  the  Swedish  forests,  with  which 
the  only  region  that  can  adequately  compete  is  North  America, 
Mr.  AWett  cites  several  curious  notes  of  travellers.     A  good 
account  occurs  in  pp.  84-5  of  M.  Rupp's  invention  of  the  slide  of 
Alpnach,  as  it  was  called  in  181 2,  for  launching  pine  timber  down 
a  vast  trough,  or  inclined  plane,  from  the  top  of  Mont  Pilatus 
to  Lake  Lucerne,  nearly  nine  miles.    Though  wonderfully  in- 
genious and  effective,  the  speculation  was  abandoned  when  the 
markets  of  the  Baltic  were  opened.    The  produce  of  the  Scotch 
pine-wood  plantations  is  shown  to  be  proportionately  valuable 
in  all  its  stages,  and  minute  directions  are  given  for  obtaining  and 
manipulating,  pulverizing,  and  cultivating  the  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  about  mid  April  in  England,  and  in  the  first  week  of  May 
in  Scotland.  Of  the  Cluster  Pine  (P.  frineaste)-),  so  called  from  its 
starlike  form,  we  learn  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Southern  Europe,  was  introduced  to  England  by  Gerrard,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  consists  of  many  varieties. 
As  may  be  gathered  from  its  application  to  seaside  tracts,  it  serves 
best  for  a  deep  dry  sandy  soil,  and  it  is  a  most  valuable  tree 
to  such  localities,  being  of  handsome,  pyramidal  form,  and  having 
clustering  light  green  foliage.     From  its  wide-spreading  roots 
and  the  great  depth  to  which  they  strike,  it  is  rather  an  unsafe 
plant  to  move  successfully,  and  two-year-old  seedlings  seldom 
take  root  when  removed.    Somewhat  akin  is  the  Corsican  Pine 
(P.  Zaricio),  a  larger  and  handsomer  tree  of  lower  altitudes, 
and  addicted  to  more  average  soils,  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  at  Kew  is  nearly  ninety 
feet  high,  but  it  is  a  white  softish  deal,  not  much  used,  and  when 
used,  more  fit  for  packing  cases  than  for  joinery  proper.  The 
Austrian  pine,  a  tree  of  robust  growth  and  resinous  timber,  imported 
from  Austria  in  1835, reaches  100  feet  in  its  own  country.  The  Stone 
Pine,  common  to  Southern  Italy  and  Ravenna,  is  an  ornamental 
tree  in  Italian  landscape,  a  second-rate  ornamental  plant  in 
England,  best  on  a  dry  sand  near  the  sea.    In  its  own  land  it  bas 
edible  and  nutritious  seeds. 

Mr.  Ablett's  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  industry  of 
"  lumbering,"  a  mode  of  procuring  in  gangs  the  timber  of  the 
white  pine,  which  employs  a  vast  number  of  British  colonists  in 
the  United  States.  A  "  lumbering  party  "  consists,  we  learn,  of 
persons  hired  by  a  master  man  who  finds  pay,  provisions,  food, 
clothing,  implements,  and  the  like,  on  the  consideration  of  receiving 
from  the  lumberers  the  timber  brought  down  the  rivers  by  them 
in  the  following  summer.  The  camps,  log-built  and  birch-bark- 
roofed,  inhabited  from  midwinter  till  April,  when  the  freshets 
come  down,  induce  a  reckless  life,  and  the  moral  character  of 
the  lumberers  is  asserted  to  be  generally  undesirable,  although 
so  fascinating  that  even  steady  men  from  Prince  Edward's  Island 
are  apt  to  leave  tho  biggest  wheat  farms  for  the  lucrative  winter 
trade*  of  lumbering.  Among  other  coniferous  trees  Mr.  Ablett 
describes  the  giant  or  Lambert's  pine,  from  northern  California, 
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the  Himalayan  or  Bhotan  piuo,  the  heavy-wooded  iV/ms  />«»- 
dtrosa,  and  the  pines  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  oold  ex- 
posures, such  as  Anus  syluestrii  magna,  uumilio,  and  uncuta/a—- 
Boldoui  more  than  more  bushy  shrubs,  of  thick-sot  dark  green  foli- 
age and  hard  wood.  "Wo  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Ablott  had 
boon  able  to  point  to  the  origin  or  derivation  of  the  "  mugho,"  which, 
however,  ho  does  no  more  than  name.  Of  the  spruce-hrs — a  genua 
of  conifers  differing  from  the  pines  in  form  and  position  of  leaves 
— one  of  the  commonest  and  tallest  indigenous  to  Europe  is  tho 
Norway  spruce  {A.  excelsa),  growing  erect,  conical  in  shape,  and 
of  luxuriant  foliage  to  tho  very  ground.  It  reaches  1S0  feet,  and 
occurs  in  tho  Hartui  Keivemis  of  Turner  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
For  ornament  and  beauty  it  should  have  space  and  shelter,  while 
for  growth  in  plantations  and  for  profit  it  is  all  the  better  for 
crowding,  which  results  in  its  shedding  its  branches.  Tho  Abies 
nigra  is  the  most  durable  American  spruce,  impervious  to  frost, 
and  used  in  America  as  knees  for  shipbuilding.  In  this  country  it 
is  most  grown  for  ornament  and  rich  dense  foliage,  as  well  as 
for  its  banyan-like  tenacity  of  lateral  branches,  which  depend, 
circle,  and  root  anew  round  tho  parent  tree. 

The  curious  will  find  in  tho  chapters  concerning  the  silver  firs 
and  the  rest  of  the  conifers,  accurate  notes  of  soil,  growth,  habit, 
and  cultivation.  Perhaps  among  the  conifene  no  tribe  can  rival 
the  larch,  the  chief  and  almost  sole  deciduous  tree  of  the  tribe, 
as  to  which  Mr.  Ablett  gives  a  well-considered  summary  of  its 
cultivation,  durability,  casualties,  and  diseases.  When  we  come 
to  the  genera  and  species  of  broad-leaved  timber  trees,  and  discuss 
the  ancient  historic  oaks  of  England  and  the  evergreens  and  sub- 
evergreens  of  the  same  great  tribe,  which  so  many  writers,  such  as 
Selby,  Gilpin,  Grigor,  Brown,  and  others  have  carefully  commemo- 
rated, it  is  evident  that  a  new  aspirant  to  the  praise  of  arboricul- 
tural  research  is  nowhere,  unless  he  is  exact  and  accurate ;  yet 
where,  except  in  the  merest  shifting  of  form  and  omission  of 
-essential  facts,  e.g.  foliage  and  acorns,  does  Mr.  Ablett's  record 
of  the  Winfarthing  oak,  old  at  the  Conquest,  differ  from  Grigor's  ? 
Where  Mr.  Ablett  says  the  Boddington  oak  in  the  Vale  of 
Gloucester  was  54  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base  in  1850,  Pri- 
deaux  Selby  meets  us  with  the  statement  that  the  remains  of  it 
were  burnt  down  in  1790,  a  discrepancy  valde  deflendum  to  all 
lovers  of  accuracy.  But  not  to  multiply  examples  of  unverified 
statement,  of  which  we  cannot  acquit  Mr.  Ablett,  in  his  account  of 
the  cork  tree  (Quercus  suber)  borrowed  wholesale  from  Grigor  and 
Loudon,  whom  he  misprints  Loudan,  he  has  the  temerity  to  hazard 
a  reference  to  history.  "  During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
(he  tells  us  in  p.  180),  Camillas,  who  was  sent  to  the  Capitol 
through  the  Tiber,  wore  a  life-preserver  of  cork  beneath  his  dress. 
Curious,  if  true,  is  the  natural  remark."  But  we  look  in  vain 
through  Livy's  History  of  Rome,  Book  V.,  and  Plutarch's  Camillus, 
for  chapter  and  line.  At  last  a  keener  search  than  Mr.  Ablett 
can  have  deemed  the  question  deserved  discovered  that,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  in  the  severest  strait  of  Rome,  it  was  determined 
to  send  for  Camillus,  an  exile,  from  Ardea,  and  that  for  that 
object  an  active  young  man,  Pontius  Cominius,  volunteered,  and 
ewam  down  the  Tiber  to  the  city,  incubans  cortici;  "  with  the 
assistance  of  cork  tree  bark."  Plutarch  tells  the  same  story,  which 
might  be  found  in  the  English  of  Andrew  Thevet's  translation 
of  Plutarch,  and  which  might  have  prevented  our  editor  from 
making  the  slip.  While  yielding  to  none  in  claiming  due 
honour  to  the  elm  whether  English  or  wych  as  a  forest  tree  of 
mark  and  pre-eminence,  we  regret  to  see  it  so  cursorily  or  per- 
functorily mentioned  as  in  pp.  200-5.  The  first  paragraph 
of  p.  200  seema  to  imply  that  after  attaining  maturity  at 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  the  English  elm  is  apt  to  become 
hollow  in  the  centre,  and  "  during  heavy  gales  these  affected 
trees  are  often  blown  down,  making  a  gap  in  some  stately 
avenue,  perhaps  leading  to  a  country  mansion,  &c."  We  cannot 
agree  that,  except  near  stagnant  water,  elms  are  so  liable  to 
be  blown  down  in  other  than  exceptional  gales  or  hurricanes,  as 
in  the  calmest  summer  weather,  when  taxed  beyond  endurance  by 
the  overweening  density  of  foliage.  In  the  Midlands  the  English 
elm  is  as  often  known  as  Worcestershire  as  "Warwickshire"; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  had  Mr.  Ablett  gone  a  little  deeper  into 
the  distinct  varieties  of  it.  We  ourselves  a  month  or  so  ago  beheld 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  trees  of  the  Ulmus  campestris  character 
of  upright  growth  .and  shining,  whitish  leaves,  ornamenting  the 
lawn  and  terraces  of  Treago,  an  old  castellated  mansion  near 
Ross.  It  would  have  been  better  to  give  a  few  carefully-penned 
•chapters  containing  the  needful  data  as  to  the  birch,  the  walnut, 
and  the  chestnuts,  horse  and  Spanish,  than  to  copy  almost  word 
for  word  from  Grigor.  As  a  rule,  we  have  found  Mr.  Ablett's 
advice  about  plantations  and  planting  with  a  view  to  shelter  sound 
and  sage,  and  the  hints  on  transplanting  grown  timber  on  Sir 
H.  Stewart's  improved  plan  useful  and  practical.  The  author  Ls 
worthy  of  heed,  too,  on  the  vexed  question  of  hedges,  though  as  to 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  he  fails,  to  our  apprehension,  in  showing 
that  a  Populusfastigiata.  grown  for  embellishment  in  this  country, 
has  not  far  greater  beauty  in  a  landscape  than  those  acres  of  uni- 
form Hat  and  lopped  fencing  which  form  the  sole  hedgerows  of  the 
Continent.  But  we  have  one  fault  to  find  with  this  book— namely, 
its  too  free  appropriation  of  recent  and  extant  authorities,  such  as 
Grigor,  Brown,  Grindon,  and  others. 


JOHNSTON'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS." 

XT  is  somewhat  singular  that,  notwithstanding  tho  cxcollenco 
J-  of  English  cartography,  wo  have  hitherto  in  many  ways  lagged 
very  far  behind  the  Continent  in  tho  provision  for  tho  student 
of  atlases,  definitely  intended  to  facilitate  and  accompany  tho 
study  of  history.  Nothing  oven  approaching  Sprimer  in  excellence 
has  over  been  put  forth  by  any  of  our  map  publishers  in  respect 
of  modern  history ;  and,  though  the  now  numerous  classical 
atlases  published  at  different  times  are  practically  atlases  of 
ancient  history,  few  attempts  to  extend  them  to  modern  times 
have  been  made  at  .all.  The  volumes  before  us  are  an  attempt  at 
an  historical  atlas,  it  should  have  been  added — of  English  history 
— for,  though  foreign  countries  figure  in  the  list  of  contents,  the 
number  of  maps  allotted  to  them  is  few  compared  with  that  given 
to  tho  three  kingdoms,  and  even  those  which  are  included  deal 
rather  with  the  foreign  relations  of  England  than  with  anything 
else.  Incidentally,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  assistance  is  given  to 
the  student  of  general  history,  but  primarily  the  book  is  a 
companion  to  the  annals  of  England.  Of  the  thirty-four  maps 
which  its  first  volume  contains,  seven  are  allotted  to  England  at 
different  times;  five  to  Scotland,  two  to  Ireland,  three  to  France, 
eight  to  Europe;  while  maps  of  North  America  during  the  period 
of  colonial  dissatisfaction  and  revolt ;  of  the  world,  showing  geo- 
graphical discoveries  and  British  possessions;  of  our  Indian 
Empire;  of  Russia,  to  illustrate  the  Crimean  war;  and  of 
Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Empire,  to  illustrate  that  of  1877-8,  com- 
plete the  list. 

The  execution  of  the  maps  is,  on  the  whole,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  publishers  who  have  done  so  much  for  geography;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  their  design  and  details  can  be  quite  so  gener- 
ally praised.  To  begin  with  ;  the  format — a  quarto  of  no  great 
size — seems  to  us  rather  too  small.  This  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence in  the  earliest  maps,  where  the  comparatively  scanty  de- 
tails of  Roman  Britain  find  room  and  verge  enough  for  insertion. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  companion  map  of  Roman 
Gaul  is  anything  but  lavish  in  the  matter  of  insertions,  that  it  is 
decidedly  capricious  as  to  inclusions  and  exclusions,  and  that  the 
modern  names  are  added  or  omitted  with  still  greater  caprice.  It 
may  be  quite  right  to  mark  the  site  of  Carnac  as  a  monument 
existing  in  Roman  times ;  but,  if  so,  why  omit  the  Pont  du. 
Gard  ?  If  Tolosa  needs  [Toulouse]  in  brackets,  why  is  Augusto- 
dununi  left  unaccompanied  by  [Autun]?  Something  of  the 
same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  map  of  Saxon  England, 
though  that  of  Scotland  is  better.  We  cannot  see  the  use 
of  giving  a  single  map  of  Europe  "  during  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  periods "  because  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
three  or  four  hundred  years  covered  by  that  phrase  were  neces- 
sarily so  great  and  numerous  that  the  student  will  be  more 
puzzled  than  assisted  by  it.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  point 
out  all  these  changes,  because  every  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject is  aware  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  according  to 
this  map,  the  unwary  student  (and  how  unwary  average  students 
are  it  is  needless  to  say)  will  be  under  the  impression  that  Nor- 
mandy was  constantly,  and  no  other  part  of  France  at  any  time, 
under  English  rule  between  1100  and  1400,  that  during  the  same 
period  the  Empire,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  Naples  neatly 
trisected  Italy  between  them,  and  that  Spain  unalterably  con- 
sisted of  a  huge  kingdom  of  Castille,  a  small  Aragon,  and  a  tiny 
Granada  and  Navarre.  Some  indeed  of  these  very  arrange- 
ments are  shown  differently  in  the  next  map,  "Europe  during 
the  Crusades."  Yet  we  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
Crusades  were  wholly  included  in  the  "Norman  and  Plantagenet" 
period.  In  another  map,  that  of  France,  illustrating  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  there  are  some  serious  defects ;  the  provinces  are  indeed 
marked,  but  then  for  this  period,  much  more  important  minor 
districts,  such  as  Rouergue,  for  instance,  are  very  sparingly  given, 
and  the  sites  of  events  of  great  importance,  such  as  Brignais, 
Cocherel,  and  Formigny,  are  also  to  seek.  The  maps  which  follow 
are  open  to  less  exception  ;  but  when  we  come  to  a  map  of  Europe 
from  1660  to  1 714,  the  same  objection  which  was  previously  urged 
becomes  applicable,  as  well  as  to  that  which  professes,  almost 
more  hardily,  to  represent  the  same  continent  from  1714  to  1830. 
The  truth  is  that  to  design  a  really  good  historical  atlas  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  seize  the  im- 
portant dates,  and  give  representations  of  the  arrangement  of 
countries  at  these,  and  this  is  what  in  this  atlas  seems  to  have 
been  but  little  attended  to.  That  it  will  be  of  use  need  not  be 
said,  for,  except  when  it  attempts  the  impossible,  it  is  generally 
accurate,  and  its  defects  can  be  supplied  without  much  difficulty. 
But  it  certainly  might  have  been  made  much  better  by  a  slight 
extension  of  scale  and  a  more  careful  choice  of  subjects.  Thus, 
we  do  not  know  that  three  different  maps  are  required  for  England 
since  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  while,  most  assuredly,  three 
are  not  required  for  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maps  of 
Europe  might  have  been  increased  in  number  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  this  increase  of  number  would  have  enabled  them  to  be 
allotted  each  to  a  distinct  and  actual  date  and  arrangement,  and 
not  to  fallacious  and  unreal  "  periods." 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  enlargement  of  the  scale  of 
the  maps  and  the  increase  of  their  number  is,  of  course,  the  corre- 
sponding increase  of  cost.  But  this  might  have  been  met  very 
simply.    At  present  the  work  consists  of  two  volumes,  of  which 
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we  venture  to  think  the  second  wholly  superfluous  and  a  mistake. 
It  consists  of  historical  notes  to  the  first,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a 
sketch  of  the  history  and  geography  of  England,  Europe,  and 
some  other  part3  of  the  world,  for  a  couple  of  thousand  years. 
Such  a  thing-  is,  in  the  first  place,  unnecessary,  because  an  historical 
atlas  is  intended  to  be  not  a  self-contained  compendium  of  histo- 
rical and  geographical  information,  but  a  companion  to  regular  and 
more  or  less  elaborate  historical  works.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
an  impossibility  in  the  space  allotted.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pages,  even  if  they  be  quarto  pages,  and  tightiy  packed  with 
letter-press,  cannot  possibly  contain  more  than  the  barest  out- 
line of  the  facts  represented  by  thirty-four  maps  of  the  history 
of  England  and  Europe.  Such  a  sketch,  therefore,  attempts  to  do 
more  or  less  badly  what  is  already  well  and  sufficiently  done  by 
others  which  are  in  their  proper  sphere.  Nor  is  this  highly-com- 
pressed compendium  of  history  free  from  some  errors  in  its  course 
from  "  Midacritus,  a  Phoenician,  who  is  the  first  civilized  man 
known  to  have  had  any  dealings  with  Great  Britain,"  and  who 
had  those  dealings  at  some  very  indefinite  period,  down  to  the 
present  Sultan,  who  "  has  accepted  the  English  scheme  of  reform 
for  Asia  Minor."  These  last  words  show  the  folly  of  attempting 
such  a  sketch  in  such  a  book  ;  a  year  probably  has  passed  since  the 
words  were  written,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  English  scheme  of 
reform  for  Asia  Minor  is  a  matter  which  is  not  even  history. 
Errors  of  detail  are  perhaps  unavoidable.  Still,  it  would  be  well 
not  to  assume  that  the  modern  Autun  is  the  ancient  Bibracte, 
hecause  the  best  authorities  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not,  Bibracte  being  now  assigned  to  the  much  more  likely  situation 
of  Mont  Beuvray,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city.  Nor  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  in  the  memorable  uprising  which  so  nearly 
overthrew  Caesar's  divided  forces,  Sabinus  (here  carelessly  printed 
Vabinus)  had  his  camp  surprised.  The  facts  were  that  Sabinus 
was,  according  to  a  stratagem  common  with  barbarians,  lured  from 
his  camp  and  attacked  on  the  march.  To  take  a  very  different 
period,  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  the  "  great  mountain  chain  of 
Oorry-Arrick  "  as  having  been  in  possession  of  Charles  Edward 
when  Cope  advanced.  Oorry-Arrick  is  not  a  mountain  chain  at 
all,  but  simply  a  pass  with  a  hill  of  the  same  name  on  one  side  of 
it.  These  small  inaccuracies,  which  are  not  surprising  in  a  closely 
packed  assemblage  of  facts,  might  probably  be  supplemented  by  a 
good  many  others.  But  their  existence  is  not  the  ground  of  our 
objection  to  these  historical  notes;  nor  do  we  complain  of  the  frequent 
awkwardnesses  of  style  which  are  also  noticeable.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  say  that  such  a  sentence  as  "  the  settlers,  to  the 
number  of  146,  were  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  known 
as  the  Black  Hole,  123  of  whom  perished  in  one  night,"  can 
hardly  be  considered  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  point  of  objec- 
tion is,  as  already  stated,  that  the  book  aims  at  an  impossibility. 
Universal  histories  in  a  small  compass  are  generally  a  mistake ; 
hut  a  universal  history  in  a  small  compass  as  a  key  to  an  atlas 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  equally  obvious  and  gratuitous.  Among 
other  difficulties  which  at  once  strike  the  reader  is  the  difficulty  of 
proportioning  ancient  and  modern  information.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  Thus  we 
have  here  two  entire  pages  out  of  the  small  number  available  occu- 
pied with  tabular  statements  of  the  results  of  the  Reform  Bills  of 
1832  and  1867,  things  extremely  useful  in  themselves,  but  cer- 
tainly not  worthy  in  such  a  book  of  occupying  almost  the  same 
space  that  is  given  to  the  whole  history  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
The  same  kind  of  criticism  might  be  very  much  extended. 
Although,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  these  volumes 
will  be  very  useful  for  reference,  we  think  that  a  different  plan 
would  have  made  the  work  much  more  useful  in  itself,  and 
useful  to  a  much  larger  class.  As  it  is,  it  may  serve  very 
well  as  a  reference-book  to  keep  on  the  shelves  for  those 
persons  who  like  to  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  historical  or 
geographical  allusions  which  the}'  find  iu  their  ordinary  reading. 
It  also  suggests  itself  as  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  bookcase  of 
primary  schools,  girls'  schools,  and  other  places  of  education  where 
no  very  perfect  scheme  of  instruction  is  aimed  at,  but  where 
teachers  of  moderate  cultivation  often  have  to  satisfy  curiosity 
over  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Even  for  these  purposes  we  think 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  historical  notes  had  taken  the 
form  simply  of  a  full  and  elaborate  index  of  places  against  each  of 
which,  besides  its  whereabouts  in  the  maps,  might  have  been  set 
a  short  notice  (with  dates)  of  the  event  or  events  which  make  it 
famous  in  history.  But  for  the  most  valuable  purpose  of  an  his- 
torical atlas — the  assistance  of  the  actual  student — very  much  more 
considerable  changes  would  be  required.  We  should  suggest  the 
abolition  of  the  historical  notes  altogether,  and  the  retention  only 
of  the  maps  and  the  purely  geographical  index,  the  maps  being,  if 
possible,  doubled  in  size  and  the  entries  largely  increased.  There 
is  no  need  to  abandon  the  present  plan  of  restricting  their  reference 
chiefly  to  English  history  and  English  relations  with  foreign 
Powers,  because  that  we  take  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  book ; 
and  it  is  no  part  of  a  critic's  duty  to  suggest  to  authors  or  pub- 
lishers that  they  should  attempt  something  entirely  different  from 
that  which  they  have  attempted.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  critic's 
duty  to  point  out  how  the  actual  attempt  has  come  short  of 
success,  and  that  is  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  do.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  a  good  historical 
atlas  as  an  assistance  to  the  study  of  history,  and  something 
less  expensive  and  elaborate  than  Spruner,  and  more  strictly 
limited  to  the  needs  of  the  average  English  student,  is  very 
much  wanted,  and  when  supplied  would  be  pretty  certain  of  a 
good  sale.    The  volumes  before  us — at  least  the  first,  for  we  own 


to  regarding  the  second  as  a  mere  useless  encumbrance — are  a 
great  deal  better  than  nothing,  and  will  be  doubtless  welcomed 
by  a  good  many  persons.  Such  an  atlas  as  we  have  described, 
especially  with  a  few  plans  of  battle-fields,  &c,  squeezed  into  the 
corners,  and  with  the  dates  given  either  in  the  plates  them- 
selves or  on  the  margins,  would  be  still  more  acceptable,  and  cer- 
tainly more  valuable.  Any  contrivance  that  is  to  assist  the  labour 
of  many  requires  not  a  little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
triver, and  in  this  historical  atlas  we  do  not  think  that  the  due 
proportion  of  thought  has  on  the  whole  been  given.  To  supply 
what  is  wanted,  and  not  what  is  not  wanted,  is,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, not  an  easy  task  for  any  caterer. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  LIFE.* 

ASUPERNATURALLY  mysterious  father,  an  equally  un- 
fathomable mother,  and  a  lover  who  may  best  be  described  as 
a  male  flirt,  are  the  personages  who  conspire  to  make  Miss  Ella 
Hamilton's  life  somewhat  miserable  to  her ;  but,  as  it  behoves  every 
well-ordered  novel  of  the  present  day  to  end  well,  happiness  is  the 
result  of  her  three-volume  misery.  Thus  far  it  may  be  said  that 
Miss  Beryl  Hope's  work  is  satisfactory,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
she  may  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  her  writiug  is  tolerably 
correct  and  smooth.  We  wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  say  more 
of  what  has  evidently  cost  the  writer  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
composing.  To  say  that  this  novel  is  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism 
is  simply  to  acknowledge  that  the  critic's  art  is  limited  to  ordinary 
human  experience,  and  that  it  is  asking  too  much  of  a  mortal  when 
a  judgment  is  demanded  upon  such  extraordinary  characters  as 
those  which  appear  in  these  volumes.  Candidly  confessing  our 
inability,  we  will  endeavour  to  sketch  the  main  incidents  that  Miss 
Beryl  Hope,  in  the  character  of  Miss  Ella  Hamilton,  a  country 
doctor's  daughter,  has  put  together  as  making  up  the  story  of 
her  life. 

At  the  time  when  we  are  introduced  to  Mr.  Hamilton  he  is  a  medical 
man  in  a  very  prosperous  way  of  business,  suffering  from  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  chronic  fit  of  the  "  blues."  Some  mysterious 
secret,  as  his  daughter  tells  us,  embitters  his  life.  Naturally  a  cheer- 
ful girl,  Miss  Ella  finds  her  home-life  dull,  confronted  as  she  is  by 
this  melancholy  father  and  his  no  less  cheerless  spouse,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  after  a  scene  of  open  rebellion  against  her 
governess,  the  young  lady  is  packed  off  to  school.  From  this 
she  comes  back,  to  find  that  matters  are  much  in  the  same  state 
as  when  she  went  away,  and  her  discontent  returns.  One  day, 
whilst  sitting  iu  her  father's  carriage  at  the  door  of  one  of  his 
fashionable  patients'  houses,  she  is  surprised  with  a  request  from 
the  footman  to  go  into  the  house.  Here  she  is  greeted  by  a  Lady 
Constance  Milford,  the  wife  of  a  consumptive  baronet,  who  treats 
her  very  kindly.  This  seems  to  her  to  be  the  turning-point  of  her 
life,  for  Miss  Ella's  ambition,  it  appears,  is  to  visit  and  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  "  the  quality."  When  she  informs  her  mysterious  mother 
of  the  visit,  however,  she  finds  that  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  sub- 
ject of  conversation  that  she  could  have  hit  upon.  Andnowweare 
further  introduced  to  a  certain  family  of  Thorburns,  who  appear 
to  be,  much  to  Miss  Ella's  disgust,  more  to  her  mother's  liking 
than  the  more  aristocratic  Milford  family.  By  trade  an  iron- 
monger, Mr.  Thorburn  is  certainly  not  of  the  most  polished  type ; 
neither  has  his  wealth — for  he  is  wealthy — enabled  him  to  educate 
his  children  particularly  well.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Thorburn 
in  the  dark  past  had  been  very  good  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  had  even  lent 
him  money,  and  otherwise  assisted  him.  The  Thorburn  girls  are 
sharp  enough  to  see  Miss  Ella's  contempt  for  them,  and  consequently 
the  visit  is  not  of  the  most  pleasing  nature ;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been 
that  Miss  Ella  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hero  of  the  novel 
buying  a  pair  of  spurs  in  the  shop,  we  do  not  see  why  she  should 
have  paid  it  at  all.  On  the  next  visit  to  the  Milfords  we  are  in- 
troduced to  the  hero,  Captain  Claude  Douglas,  and  Miss  Ella  is 
much  disconcerted  at  remembering  where  she  had  last  seen  him. 
To  her  great  astonishment,  shortly  after  this  her  mysterious 
father  proposes  that  she  should  take  a  situation  as  a  governess,  by 
way  of  conquering  her  restless  desire  for  society,  aud  informs  her 
that  Lady  Constance  has  heard  of  a  place  that  would  suit  her. 
Naturally  she  resents  this ;  and,  being  led  to  speculate  upon  her 
father's  relations  with  Lady  Constance,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  all  a  plot  to  get  her  out  of  the  way.  Nevertheless,  the 
Fates  had  so  ordained ;  and,  after  having  paid  a  visit  to  the 
family  of  the  Douglases,  where  she  was  to  be  governess,  she  is 
witness  to  a  scene  that  makes  her  hail  the  chance  of  leaving  home 
with  joy.  The  consumptive  baronet  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  Ella 
and  her  father  are  spending  the  day  at  Milford.  She,  not  in  the 
best  of  tempers,  walks  out  unseen  upon  the  terrace,  and,  passing 
by  the  drawing-room,  sees  her  father  embracing  Lady  Con- 
stance. The  secret  is  out,  thinks  this  innocent  young  person,  and 
rushes  off  to  faint  in  the  woods ;  but  is  kindly  brought  to  her 
senses  by  a  younger  Mr.  Milford,  who  accompanies  her  to  the 
house.  The  situation  is  sufficiently  disagreeable,  it  must  be 
owned ;  and  Ella,  seeing  it  iu  all  its  hideousness,  determines  to  be 
a  governess,  and,  we  suppose,  let  her  impenetrable  father  go  his 
ways.  Much  disturbed  at  what  she  had  witnessed,  she  becomes 
the  governess  at  the  Douglases ;  but  nevertheless  allows  her 
father,  without  any  protest  on  her  own  part,  to  send  her 
younger  sister  Mildred  to  live  with  the  woman  with  whom 
she  considers  him  to  have  a  most  abominable  intrigue.     In  her 
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now  situation  slio  is  made  love  to  by  Captain  Douglas, who  is  Mrs. 
Douglas's  brother-in-law.  Indeod,  from  what  wo  can  soo,_overy 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  interesting  couplo  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  slio  lives  at  Weutworth  more  as  a  guest  than  a 
governess. 

The  love-making  proceeds  in  a  way  of  its  own,  until, true  to  the 
old  adage,  and  also  to  tho  exigencies  of  a  throe-volume  novel,  some- 
thing occurs  to  upset  its  course  This  something  appears  in  the 
persons  of  Miss  Ethol  Blantyre,  Mrs.  Douglas's  sister,  and  of  an  old 
housekeeper  at  Weutworth.  Tho  first  time  wo  come  across  Miss 
Blantyre  is  through  the  medium  of  a  photographic  album,  whero 
Ella  sees  a  remarkably  handsome  girl,  and  is  told  accidentally  that 
Captain  Douglas  was  at  one  time  engaged  to  tho  lady  whoso  picture 
sho  was  looking  at.  At  an  interesting  point  of  the  lovo  episode  Ella 
goes  home  to  her  father's  house,  whore  sho  learns  that  Mr.  Thorburn, 
junior,  a  type  of  tho  genus  cad,  was  an  aspirant  for  her  sister  Agnes's 
hand.  This  is  too  much,  and  a  violent  sceno  ensues,  estrang- 
ing tho  two  families.  Shortly  after  this,  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  taken 
ill,  and  Ella  is  summoned  in  tho  raiddlo  of  the  night  to  her 
mother's  room  to  liud  her  lifeless.  Tho  cause  of  death,  as  it  was 
found  at  the  inquest,  was  au  overdose  of  chloroform,  and  the 
jury,  upon  which  was  Mr.  Thorburn,  returned  the  extraordinary 
verdict  "  That  the  decoased  died  from  the  effects  of  an  over-dose 
of  chloroform  ;  but  whether  it  had  been  administered  by  accident 
or  design  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove.''  Things  look 
black  iudeed  for  the  impenetrable  father,  who,  to  aggravate 
matters,  now  began  to  receive  visits  from  Lady  Constance  at  his 
own  house.  Upon  Ella's  return  to  Wentworth,  she  found  Miss 
Blantyre  in  the  flesh.  In  a  very  short  time,  Captain  Douglas's 
conduct  arouses  suspicion  in  her  mind,  and  the  fiend  of  jealousy 
takes  possession  of  her,  as  it  appears  afterwards,  with  good  cause. 
This  unfortunate  lady  is  once  more  placed  in  the  position  of 
Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry.  Alone  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden 
at  Wentworth,  she  hears  voices  which  she  recognizes  as  those 
of  Captain  Douglas  and  Miss  Blantyre,  and  her  ungovernable 
curiosity  leads  her  to  look  through  a  crack  at  the  back  of  the 
summer-house,  when  she  sees  two  more  people  kissing,  and  j 
faints  as  before,  to  be  found  and  revived  as  before  by  Mil- 
ford,  junior,  who  was  staying  at  the  house.  Among  the  other 
visitors  at  this  time  at  Wentworth  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  and 
Captain  Douglas,  a  person  whose  existence  will  be  necessary  fur- 
ther on  in  the  story.  Captain  Douglas,  surprised  at  the  way 
in  which  the  little  governess  now  begins  to  treat  him,  determines  to 
go  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  if  things  had  not  conspired  sufficiently 
to  destroy  Ella's  peace  of  mind,  she  hears  that  her  father,  whose 
practice  had  almost  dwindled  to  a  shadow,  is  also  bound  on  a 
Continental  trip  with  Lady  Constance  Milford.  She  feels  she 
is  going  mad,  audit  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that,  after  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  from  Milford,  junior,  which  she  declines,  she  is 
taken  seriously  ill  and  change  of  scene  is  recommended.  Mrs. 
Douglas,  with  characteristic  kindness,  persuades  her  mother,  Lady 
Barthwick,  to  take  the  heart-broken  girl  to  London.  In  the 
whirl  of  the  London  season  Ella  seems  to  recover  rather  rapidly, 
and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  bewildering  number  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  amongst  them  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Brant- 
ford  and  Loid  and  Lady  Eustone.  One  day  at  Lady  Barthwick's 
Ella  picks  up  a  provincial  newspaper  and  reads  a  paragraph  to 
the  purport  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  the  mysterious  death  of  whose 
wife  formed  recently  the  subject  of  so  much  comment,"  was  on  the 
Continent  with  Lady  Constance  Milford,  with  remarks  on  the 
subject  far  from  pleasing.  The  consequence  is  an  action  for  libel 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  against  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  who  turns 
out  to  be  Mr.  Thorburn,  the  wealthy  ironmonger,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  is  made  the  medium  of  the  explanation  of  all  the 
mysteries  in  the  preceding  two  volumes.  What  this  explanation 
is  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  fair  to  the  author  to  reveal,  for 
while  this  is  one  of  the  things  with  which  we  have  to  find  most 
fault  in  the  book,  it  is  also  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  novel-reading  lies  in  finding  out  mysteries  for  one's- 
self.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  this  case  there  is  too  much  bulk 
and  too  much  variety  of  mystery. 

In  small  doses  mystery  is  valuable  and  tends  to  create  interest ; 
but  it  becomes  irksome  when  it  is  pumped  upon  one.  Why 
did  Lady  Constance  behave  as  she  did?  Why  did  the  lady's- 
maid's  mother  behave  as  she  did?  Why  did  the  mysterious 
Mr.  Hamilton  allow  people  to  think  he  is  a  murderer  when  one 
word  would  have  undeceived  them?  And  why  did  not  Mr. 
Thorburn,  who  knew  all  the  circumstances,  and  who  knew  that  he  I 
was  making  himself  liable  to  imprisonment  for  unwarrantable  libel, 

apologize  publicly  and  save  himself  from  ruin  ?    Why  but  we 

will  not  ask  any  more  questions.  The  answer  is,  alas  !  too  evident. 
The  three-volume  novel  must  be  written,  and  hence  these  impos- 
sibilities. Miss  Beryl  Hope  has  attempted  the  task  of  writing  a 
three-volume  novel,  with  what  success  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge.  Rubbish— that  is  to  say,  clever  rubbish— will  certainly 
help  to  while  away  some  hours  at  the  sea-side  during  the  summer 
holidays.^  There  are  portions  of  this  novel  which  have  merit,  but 
they  are  immediately  followed  up  by  situations  which,  when  com- 
pared with  real  life,  do  not  stand  the  test.  The  most  con- 
temptible individual  in  the  book  is  the  hero,  who  is  mean  enough 
to  make  a  girl  in  an  inferior  station  of  life  violently  in  love  with 
him,  and  yet  has  not  the  courage  to  declare  himself  publicly. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Life,  shorn  of  half  its  improbabilities,  would 
perhaps  have  beeu  a  good  novel. 


JAMBA'S  INDIAN  UTDUSTBIES.* 

IN  order  that  tho  pressing  problom  of  tho  weal  of  British  Tndia  may 
bo  brought  well  within  tho  scope  of  general  educutod  opinion 
at  home,  there  is  much  need  of  manuals  or  books  of  roforonce  fitted 
to  bring  homo  to  minds  of  average  intelligence  tho  primary  facts 
on  which  may  bo  built  up  a  sound  and  trustworthy  knowledge  of 
the  material  resources  of  India  and  tho  industries  engaged  in  their 
dovolopment.  Especial  value  must  of  courso  attach  to  reports  or 
statistical  compilations  which  embody  tho  results  of  individual  and 
practical  experience.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Eliot 
James's  Indian  Industries  claims  to  speak  with  authority.  In 
addition  to  what  ho  has  brought  together  from  the  best  known 
and  most  authoritative  books,  official  documents,  and  other  public 
sources,  ho  has  brought  to  bear  his  personal  knowledge  of  tho 
country,  from  which  ho  has  for  some  years  retired.  With  theso 
materials  he  has  incorporated  several  papers  on  detached  subjects 
of  interest  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Britisk 
Mercantile  Gazette,  considerably  enlarged,  if  not  substantially  re- 
written. His  facts  and  ligures  show  signs  of  careful  and  conscien- 
tious compilation,  and  of  candour  and  impartiality  in  statemei.l. 

India's  real  wealth,  Mr.  James  with  unquestionable  truth  insists, 
lies  in  her  land.  It  is  with  agriculture  that  his  survey  commences, 
as  the  basis  of  all  Indian  industries  and  the  inseparable  condition  of 
all  commercial  enterprises.  He  is  no  blind  optimist,  nor  does  he 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  fertility  of  Indian  soil  has  de- 
creased of  late  years,  the  yield  of  produce  being  smaller  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  the  quality  of  the  land,  be  it  from  exhaustive 
cropping,  continued  drought,  or  whatever  cause,  deteriorating 
yearly.  But  he  shows  himself  no  less  convinced  that  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  causes  of  deterioration  are  transitory  or  exceptional, 
such  as  enlightened  measures  of  improvement  can  dispose  of. 
The  primary  want  of  India  is  unquestionably  capital,  and  with  it 
the  introduction  of  improved  implements  and  other  appliances  of 
agriculture.  Many  native  prejudices  are  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
usurer's  grip  of  the  poverty-stricken  ryot  has  to  be  relaxed. 
Rotation  of  crops  has  to  be  more  generally  practised.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  bringing  the  Govern- 
ment into  direct  relations  with  the  farmer,  and  having  power  to 
advance  money  and  provide  savings  banks,  is  strongly  urged  by 
our  author  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hume.  He  might 
have  made  a  more  encouraging  point  than  he  has  thought  fit 
to  do  of  the  great  and  growing  export  of  cereals,  especially 
of  wheat,  for  the  European  market.  It  may  be  that  he 
had  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and  the  croakers 
of  his  school,  who  see  "  the  life-blood  of  the  great  multi- 
tude ebbing  away  "  because  of  twenty  millions'  worth  of  agri- 
cultural produce  annually  leaving  the  country,  and  this  "  with- 
out any  direct  return  being  made  for  it."  We  are  reminded 
by  this  of  the  standing  grievance  of  a  certain  school  of  Irish 
patriots,  that  millions  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  carried  off 
every  year  to  feed  the  Saxon.  Allowing  for  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  late  famine,  which  may  be  largely  averted  in 
years  to  come  by  schemes  of  irrigation  and  improved,  transport, 
there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  hopeless  falling  off  in  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  The  value  of  wheat  exported  has  risen  by 
steady  steps  of  progress  from  82,70,064  rupees  in  the  years 
1873-74,  t0  2)85,69,899  in  1877-78.  To  the  many  admirable 
qualities  of  the  native  cultivators  our  author's  experience  enables 
him  to  do  justice.  They  well  know  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
the  seasons.  They  are  unflagging  in  industry,  cleanly  in 
husbandry,  and  adepts  in  harvesting  and  storing  grain.  As  for 
the  absence  of  weeds,  their  wheat-fields  would  in  this  respect 
shame  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  in  Europe. 

Taking  in  alphabetical  order  what  may  be  called  in  com- 
parison with  agriculture  the  minor  industries,  but  which  in  the 
aggregate  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  wealth  of  India, 
Mr.  James  begins  with  the  steady  increase  in  the  brewing  of 
beer,  chiefly  for  consumption  by  the  army.  In  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency alone  some  5,000  hogsheads  of  beer  are  required  by  the 
troops.  The  substitution  of  hill-beer,  which  we  are  assured 
the  men  find  equally  good,  involves  a  direct  saving.  The 
risk  of  loss  by  climate  is  for  the  most  part  done  away 
with,  whilst  the  demand  for  hops  brings  a  reflex  advantage 
to  the  growers  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Already  a  complaint  has 
sprung  up  that  the  profits  of  hill-breweries  are  enormous  and 
unfair  to  the  consumer,  though  the  Murrie  Company,  the  most 
flourishing  of  all,  has  never  divided,  according  to  Mr.  James's 
figures,  more  than  10  per  cent.  Cacao,  or  cocoa,  introduced  into 
India  from  South  America,  is  a  thriving  industry,  the  Trinidad 
variety  being  the  most  successful.  Carpets,  once  the  special  trade 
of  India  as  of  all  Oriental  countries,  have  sadly  fallen  off  in 
taste,  owing  to  the  influence  of  false  and  vulgar  patterns  from 
Europe.  This  industry  is  now  carried  on  chiefly  in  gaols,  a 
practice  open  to  much  question  on  grounds  of  economy  and  general 
policy.  To  those  who  pin  their  faith  to  Liebig's  famous  dictum, 
"  Tell  me  what  a  country's  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  her  wealth  is,"  there  may  be  an  omen  of  ill 
in  the  falling  ott'  in  Indian  chemicals.  The  exports  of  saltpetre 
declined  in  value  from  464,974/.,  in  1874,  to  379,002/.  in  1878, 
a  similar  falling  oft'  being  manifest  in  borax.  A  list  of  minor 
chemical  products  is  appended  by  the  author,  but  their  quantity  is 
not  such  as  to  call  for  statistical  enumeration.    The  growth  of 
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chinchona  has  been  attended  of  late  years  by  a  very  important 
increase.  The  export  of  this  valuable  drug  is  not  indeed  likely  to 
interfere  at  present  with  the  interests  of  Peru,  but  the  amount 
already  grown  is  enough  to  meet  largely  the  need  of  bark 
for  local  purposes,  saving  the  Government  some  12,000  rupees 
annually,  and  promising  to  add  progressively  to  the  health  of 
the  troops.  A  short  but  interesting  sketch  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  chinchona  plant  into  India  from  Peru  is  given  by 
Mr.  James.  A  far  more  important  industry,  that  of  coffee,  has 
had  very  fluctuating  fortunes.  Neither  in  India  nor  in  Ceylon 
does  it  seem  able  to  hold  its  own  against  rival  sources  of 
supply,  judging  from  the  recent  reports  of  the  Ceylon  Coffee  Com- 
pany "(Limited)  at  home,  and  the  falling  oil"  iu  Indian  exports  set 
down  in  our  author's  tables.  The  leaf  disease  and  the  ravages  of  the 
borer  combine  to  keep  down  the  yield.  Much  is  expected  from  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Liberian  coffee,  with  its  large  and  hardy 
variety  of  berry  ;  but  it  must  be  doubted  whether  the  growth  will 
be  found  once  more  capable  of  such  a  marked  rise  as  that  which 
it  attained  on  the  equalization  of  the  duties  with  those  on  the 
West  Indian  products  several  years  ago. 

On  the  subject  of  cotton  there  is  nothing  very  new  to  be  said. 
Mr.  James  gives  a  rapid  outline  of  the  history  of  the  plant  and  its 
manufacture,  and  dwells  briefly  but  with  point  upon  the  draw- 
backs which  check  the  competition  of  Indian  staples  with  the 
produce  of  America  and  other  cotton-growing  districts.  In  spite 
of  diminishing  exports  of  the  raw  material,  he  is  hopeful  of  a 
revival  of  the  industry  by  means  of  better  seed,  ample  capital, 
improved  machinery,  and  more  intelligent  care.  With  regard  to 
the  cotton  manufacture,  he  supplies  facts  and  figures  which  make 
this  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  book.  The  value 
of  cotton  twist  and  piece  goods  having  more  than  doubled  between 
1873-4  ar"i  1877-8  goes  far  to  explain  the  alarm  which  has  spread 
of  late  among  British  manufacturers.  To  what  extent  the  remis- 
sion  of  the  import  duties  upon  cotton  goods,  under  the  regulation  j 
of  1878,  is  likely  to  serve  the  interests  of  Manchester,  for  the  sake 
of  which  a  grievous  wound  was  indicted  upon  the  iiscal  system  arid 
the  struggling  manufacturers  of  India,  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  James  go  far  to  justify  his  belief  that 
Manchester  will  fail,  after  all,  to  contend  with  the  Indian  mills  in 
respect  to  the  precise  class  of  goods  they  are  in  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing out,  however  the  Indian  market  may  be  flooded  with  the  new 
class  of  shirtings  from  Manchester.  The  cotton  mills  of  Bombay, 
he  poiuts  out,  have  made  since  the  date  of  their  first  starting  in 
1854  very  rapid  progress.  No  less  than  forty-one  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  are  now  at  work  in  that  Presidency,  while  iu  Calcutta 
there  are  three,  in  Madras  two,  at  Cawnpore  two,  at  Nagpore  one, 
iu  all  India  fifty-three,  giving  work  to  10,533  looms  and  1,289,706 
spindles.  These  figures  would  not,  perhaps,  be  much  thought  of 
at  Manchester  or  Oldham,  but  they  sbow  a  very  fair  beginning.  Any- 
how, as  our  author  fairly  argues,  it  is  quite  time  that  a  wider  and 
less  selfish  policy  should  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  so 
long  kept  back  our  great  Eastern  dependency  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gress. "  If  Indian  interests  and  English  interests  once  come  to  be 
considered  identical  and  therefore  inseparable,  then  trade  jealousy, 
which  is  the  real  barrier  between  the  two  countries,  will  be  laid 
low,  and  Lord  Metcalfe's  prophecy  that  India  would  be  lost  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons — i.e.  sacrificed  to  party  inte- 
rests— will  stand  no  chance  of  fulfilment."  This  indeed  may  be 
taken  as  the  key-note  of  Mr.  James's  work  throughout.  The  same 
moral  is  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  case  of  each  successive  in- 
dustry that  makes  up  his  survey.  It  has  been  to  British,  not 
Indian,  interests  that  our  policy  has  been  addressed.  India 
has  been  treated  as  a  mere  forcing-house  for  raw  produce, 
cotton,  rice,  seeds,  and  jute,  Manchester  claiming  in  return  the 
monopoly  of  dressing  the  natives  in  long  cloth.  We  have  not 
space  to  go  in  adequate  detail  into  the  later  portions  of  Mr.  James's  ' 
work.  The  prospects  indicated  by  many  of  the  principal  indus-  j 
tries  are  chequered,  progress  in  some  being  set  against  decline  in 
others.  In  seeds  the  export  trade  has  advanced  from  3,850,000/. 
in  1857  to  13,560,000^  in  1877,  something  near  274  per  cent. 
Seed-growing,  however,  is  highly  exhaustive  of  the  soil,  and  must 
be  kept  up  by  copious  manuring  and  careful  rotation  of  crops.  The 
exports  of  both  raw  and  manufactured  silk  have  fallen  oft'  con- 
siderably of  late  years.  Spices,  on  the  whole,  show  an  equal 
decline,  although  in  some  branches  of  the  trade,  as  in  betel, 
largely  exported  to  China,  and  for  the  cardamoms,  formerly  known 
as  grains  of  paradise,  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  Of  sugar 
India  is  the  original  home,  from  the  Sanscrit  sarhard  having  come 
the  Persian  name  shahar  and  shakhar,  the  Arabic  sohhar,  the  Latin 
saccharum,  and  later  European  names.  Mr.  James  traces  briefly 
the  history  of  this  important  industry,  with  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  effects  of  recent  legislation  upon  its  develop- 
ment in  India.  On  the  whole,  he  is  disposed  to  look  forward 
to  a  good  time  coming  for  Indian  sugar.  Iu  tea,  despite  the 
unhappy  season  of  1879,  in  which  Assam  and  Bengal  shared  to  the 
full  the  damps  and  darkness  of  the  home  country,  the  advance 
in  exports  has  been  highly  gratifying,  and  the  Indian  tobacco  trade 
has  as  largely  developed  within  the  last  few  years.  A  clear  view 
of  the  fluctuations  of  every  branch  of  industry  may  be  had  at  a 
glance  from  the  table  of  quantities  and  value,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  of  the  chief  articles  of  Indian  produce  and  manufac- 
ture exported  from  British  India  in  the  three  years  ending- 
March  31st,  1876-78,  appended  from  Mr.  O'Conor's  Iteuiexv  of  the 
Trade  of  British  India  for  the  Official  Year  1877-78,  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  of  all  the  ollicial  papers  relating  to  our 
Eastern  trade. 


feencii  literature. 

AVERY  interesting  volume  of  correspondence  (1),  edited  by 
M.  Troubat,  shows  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  best,  and  perhapa 
also  his  truest,  light.  The  letters  which  fill  this  volume  cover  the 
whole  period  of  the  critic's  life,  from  his  schoolboy  days  onward3,aud 
the  impression  derived  from  so  large  a  number  of  documents,  ex- 
tending over  more  than  half  a  century,  and  addressed  to  hundreds 
of  different  persons  under  the  widest  possible  differences  of  circum- 
stance, can  hardly  be  erroneous.  Those  letters  which  are  written 
to  his  earliest  friend,  the  Abbe  Barbe,  are  particularly  interesting, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  strives,  without  disguising  his 
own  change  of  ideas  and  convictions,  to  respect  his  friend's  princi- 
ples, is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  Very  remarkable,  too,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  history,  are  the  pains  which  Sainte-Beuve, 
unlike  almost  all  his  compatriots,  takes  to  be  accurate  in  matters 
of  English  orthography.  Even  M.  Louis  Blanc,  after  a  ten  years' 
residence  in  England,  murders  the  names  which  he  must  have  had 
before  him  a  hundred  times  in  print,  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
When  Sainte-Beuve  has  occasion  to  mention  the  sanctuary  of  Eng- 
lish Government,  he  carefully  writes  to  an  English  friend  to  know 
whether  it  is  "  Dowing  "  Street  or  "Downing"  Street,  and  when, 
he  wishes  to  allude  to  an  essay  of  Charles  Lamb's,  he  asks  the- 
same  friend  to  come  and  call  on  him  that  he  may  compare  notes  and 
be  quite  sure  that  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  his  author.  In  short, 
no  small  portion  of  this  book  is  simply  an  extended  illustration  of 
a  well-known  saying  about  genius  and  the  capacity  for  taking 
pains.  Yet  another  class  of  documents  of  an  attractive  kind  is  the 
class  of  answers  to  literary  correspondents.  These  are,  as  a  rule,, 
occupied  with  the  giving  (or  the  avoidance  of  giving)  gratuitous 
criticisms  on  the  works  which  these  correspondents  have  sent  him. 
The  patience  with  which  he  whose  time  was  his  bread,  and  who 
always  had  plenty  to  do  with  it,  seems  to  have  undertaken 
the  drudgery  of  proof  reading,  and  the  very  thankless  task 
of  giving  advice,  is  surprising.  His  private  criticisms,  too, 
are  equally  free  from  ill-tempered  asperity,  and  from  the  much 
more  usual  fault  of  insincere  praise,  given  with  the  object  of 
getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  task  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
Here  and  there  too  are  scattered  judgments  of  the  greatest  value. 
A  letter  written  so  long  ago  as  1835  on  the  subject  of  Victor 
IIu2;o  will  make  the  Hugolutres  very  angry ;  but  contains  a 
verdict  in  which  all  reasonable  persons  who  are  able  to  keep  the 
personality  of  a  writer  and  their  estimate  of  it  apart  from  the 
question  of  his  literary  value  will  concur.  Altogether  the  volume 
must  be  pronounced  not  only  one  of  unusual  interest  in  itself,  but  one 
which  goes  far  to  compensate  the  memory  of  the  writer  for  some 
late  exposures  which  were  at  least  as  unfair  as  they  were 
damaging. 

M.  du  Boys  speaks  (2)  of  having  gathered  new  proofs  as  to  the 
origins  of  the  "  work  of  darkness,"  as  he  calls  the  transformation 
of  the  Church  of  England  under  Henry  VIII.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  novelty  is  a  novelty,  except  to  French 
readers.  M.  du  Boys  seems  to  have  industriously  read  the  State 
Papers  calendared  by  Messrs.  Bergenroth,  Brewer,  and  Eawdon 
Brown,  which  for  a  Frenchman  is  no  doubt  something  of  a  feat. 
He  seems  also  to  have  an  open  and  inquiring  mind,  imbued, however, 
with  a  considerable  tinge  of  simplicity,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  his  main  complaint  of  Henry  and  of  the  Anglican  Church 
generally  is  the  violence  done  by  them  to  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  expresses  this  in  an  elaborate  dedication  to  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  the  Cardinal's  reply  is  beyond  all  question  the  thing  most  in- 
teresting to  Englishmen  in  the  book.  A  more  admirable  economy 
has  very  rarely  been  displayed  by  any  master.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  M.  du  Boys  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  great  anti- 
Christian  or  anti-Catholic  Empire  with  persecutions  of  the 
Neronian  kind.  This  is  how  the  Cardinal  accepts  his  dedication : 
— "  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  you  pay  me  in  proposing  to 
dedicate  to  me  your  work  on  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Certainly,  a3 
you  say,  the  Anglican  Church  became  the  established  religion  by 
the  application  of  tyrannical  force.  I  trust  that  now  there  are 
very  few  of  its  members  who  wish  to  use  such  means  of  upholding 
it,  or  would  profess  or  act  upon  the  principles  of  Csesarism." 
There  certainly  is  no  loyal  Anglican  who  will  refuse  to  endorse 
this  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  M. 
du  Boys  is  much  comforted  by  the  fact  that  on  the  27th  _  of 
February,  1844,  the  Cambridge  Union  affirmed  a  motion  regretting 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

Somewhat  less  unctuousness  of  style  would  have  made  M.  de 
Baillon's  sketch  of  Mme.  de  Montmorency  (3)  more  readable, 
but  even  as  it  is  it  can  be  read.  The  heroine,  Marie  Orsini,  or  Des 
Ursins,  wife  of  the  unlucky  Montmorency,  who  paid  the  usual 
forfeit  for  trusting  to  the  rottenest  of  all  reeds,  Gaston  of  Orleans, 
has  a  really  great  reputation  for  her  misfortunes  and  her  piety.  His- 
torically she  ranks  with  other  victims  of  Richelieu's  ruthless,  if 
necessary,  resolve  to  bind  together  the  jarring  elements  of  feudal 
France,  and  she  has  even  something  of  a  place  in  literary  story  by 
virtue  of  the  protection  extended  by  her  husband  and  herself  to 
Theophile  de  Viau  and  to  Mairet.  These  claims  to  remembrance, 
together  with  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  which  she  expired,  perhaps 
give  her  a  fair  claim  to  a  biography,  and  it  would  probably  be  un- 
fair to  quarrel  with  M.  de  Baillou  "for  having  written  the  life  of  a 
saint  in  the  usual  dialect  of  hagiology. 

(1)  Nouvelle  correspondence  de  Saintc-Beiav.   Fa  l  is  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(2)  Catherine  a" A  ragon.    Par  Albert  du  Boys.    Paris  :  Victor  Palm& 

(3)  Madame  de  Montmorency.  Par  le  comte  de  Baillon.  Paris  t 
Didicr. 
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M.  Alphonso  Knrr's  latex  publications  may  bo  described  as  over 
newer  approximations  of  the  ideal  treatise  <l«  omnibiu  reout,  &o, 

He  disclaims,  with  almost  unnecessary  modesty,  tho  invention  or 

the  attribution  to  bis  own  work  of  tho  somewhat  pretentious  title 
under  which  tho  volume  boforo  us  (4)  and  its  component  parrs  in 
times  past  have  appeared.  As,  however,  it  is  in  reality  devoted  lor 
the  most  part  to  speculations  of  a  practical  kind,  thoro  is  no  reason 
to  quarrel  with  its  name.  Of  course  there  must  bo  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  tho  goodness  or  badness  of  tho  senso  contained  in  M. 
Karr's  suggestions  on  subjects  so  various  ns  modern  feminine 
dress,  the  merits  of  universal  suffrage,  tho  importance  of  reward- 
in-  those  who  throttle  mad  dogs,  tho  best  method  of  disposing  of 
the  doad,  tho  value  of  grasshoppers,  divorce,  tho  Income-tax,  &c. 
It  must  also  be  confessed  that  M.  Karr  is  by  no  moans  so  amusing 
•when  ho  is  discussing  such  subjects  as  when  he  is  retailing  tho 
literary  anecdotes  he  has  amassed  in  his  long  life,  or  describing  ln3 
personal  adventures  at  Sainte-Adresse  or  at  Nice.  Everybody, 
however,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  amusing  at  all  times  and  iu 
all  places.  If  average  newspaper  work  contained  as  much,  we  do 
not  say  bon  sens,  but  good  writing,  as  do  these  "  grains,"  the 
readers  of  newspapers  would  assuredly  have  little  to  com- 
plain of. 

The  eighth  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  reprinted  English 
letters  (5)  is  concerned  with  the  year  1868,  and  busies  itself  with 
Eenianism,  with  the  Irish  Church,  and,  above  all,  with  the  elec- 
tions of  that  year,  and  tho  change  of  Ministry.  The  volume 
seems  to  us,  though  perhaps  this  may  be  fancy,  to  be  distin- 
guished beyond  its  fellows  by  the  ruthless  mangling  of  proper  names, 
and  by  the  evidence  it  contains  of  its  author's  inability  really  to 
understand  the  events  that  were  passing  before  his  eyes,  or  in- 
deed to  do  anything  but  to  look  at  them  through  a  pair  of  care- 
fully prepared  spectacles.  Not  merely  at  this  distance  of  time, 
but  after  the  most  careful  remembrance  of  the  facts  at  the  time  of 
writing,  his  estimate  of  the  political  importance  of  J.  S.  Mill 
strikes  us  as  a  singular  instance  of  this. 

It  is  perhaps  something  of  a  sign  of  the  times  that  an  Acade- 
mician should  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  put  a  collection 
of  popular  tales  (6)  into  literary  language  for  the  benefit  of  all  and 
sundry.  Severe  "  folk-lorists  "  will  perhaps  be  wroth  with  M. 
Xavier  Marmier  for  adulterating  their  treasures  ;  but,  if  so,  they 
will  be  wroth  without  cause.  M.  Marmier,  indeed,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  actually  improved  the  myths,  like  his  predecessors  Perrault 
and  Hamilton,  while  his  preface  bears  witness  to  a  somewhat  in- 
cautious swallowing  whole  of  the  atmospheric  and  meteorological 
theories ;  but  any  telliag  of  the  stories  which  have  delighted  so 
many  generations  of  men  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  must  be 
welcome.  M.  Marmier  has  been  careful,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to 
take  the  best  known  stories — those  of  England,  or  France,  or  Ger- 
many— but  to  explore  the  treasures  of  Slav,  Scandinavian,  and 
Eastern  mythology,  at  which  of  late  years  so  many  hands  have 
been  working.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  better  reading-book  for 
very  young  children — and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  study  of 
Erench  can  hardly  be  begun  too  young — than  this  book,  which 
unites  at  once  fascination  of  subject,  strict  propriety  of  treatment, 
and  the  mastery  of  classical  French,  which,  to  do  them  justice, 
the  forty  geese  that  guard  the  capitol — as  a  goose  who  was  not 
admitted  to  guard  the  capitol  called  them — rarely  fail  to  display. 

A  very  great  interest  is  now  felt  in  France  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  higher  education,  and  the  issue  of  a  reprint  (7),  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Scherer,  of  the  essays  of  the  late  M.  Bersot  on  the 
subject  is  a  proof  of  that  interest.  As  Principal  of  the  Ecole 
Normal©  Superieure,  M.  Bersot  had  an  official  position  in  reference 
to  the  question,  but  this  official  position  by  no  means  exercised 
upon  him  the  benumbing  effect  which  it  is  sometimes  thought  to 
have.  Indeed,  M.  Bersot  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  decided 
Radical  in  educational  matters.  Many  of  the  papers  here  re- 
printed are  of  old  date,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Empire.  But  in  one  which  is  no  older  than  la9t  summer  the  re- 
tention of  Latin  composition  among  the  subjects  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree — a  question  since,  if  we  mistake  not,  decided  by  M. 
Jules  Ferry  in  the  innovating  sense — is  vehemently  attacked.  M. 
Bersot,  like  a  good  many  of  his  compeers  in  England,  was  also  a 
violent  foe  of  examinations,  and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
inspired  by  much  of  what  is  called  the  modern  spirit.  A  paper 
on  MM.  Demogeot's  and  Montucci's  well-known  Report  on  English 
Grammar-schools  does  not  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  comparative  history  of  bis  subject.  He 
seems  to  know  nothing  of  English  education  except  from  the  book 
he  is  reviewing,  and  to  be  by  no  means  certain  of  the  distinction 
between  "  school "  and  "  college." 

Few  volumes  of  travels  seem  to  have  been  recently  published 
and  of  those  before  us  one  is  the  record  of  a  somewhat  ordinary 
tour,  another  a  reprint  of  a  book  first  printed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  the  third  a  volume  of  sketches  rather  of  literary 
than  of  geographical  or  adventurous  interest.  M.  Cotteau  (8)  has 
told  the  story  of  his  two  journeyings— the  first  to  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  and  North  America," the  second  round  the  coasts  of  the 
Southern  continent  in  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company's  steamers — 

<4>  Grains  de  bon  sens.    Par  Alphonse  Karr.     Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Dix  ans  deVhistoire  (TAngleterre.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Tome  8.  Paris: 
Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  Contes  populaires  de  different!  pays.  Par  X.  Marmier.  Paris  : 
Hachette. 

(7)  Questions  d'enseiynement.    Par  E.  Bersot.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(8)  Promenades  dans  les  deux  Ameriques,  1876-1377.  Par  E.  Cotteau. 
Paris  :  Charpentier. 


in  a  sufficiently  fluent  and  interesting  mannor.  His  ground  is,  of 
course,  pretty  well-beaten  ground  ;  but  ho  justly  observes  that  his 
own  countrymen  have  less  to  do  with  beating  it  than  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  almost  any  other  l'luropoan  country.  A  man  who  has 
boon  round  the  world  is  still  something  of  a  wondor  in  France. 
M.  Guenn's  book  on  Ithodos  (9)  was  tho  best  book  that  had  ap- 
peared on  tho  subject  in  tho  last  year  of  tho  Crimean  war,  and  it 
has  not  boon  superseded  since.  As  for  Hiatoiret  de  voyage  (io\), 
tho  author  of  Lea  iomhtB,  if  ho  has  not  in  his  long  life  quite  ful- 
filled tho  promise  of  that  romarkablo  book,  can  writo  nothing  that 
is  not  worth  reading  as  a  piece  of  French.  Tho  present  volumo 
i3  a  mixture  of  narrative  and  description,  and  has  tho  additional 
attraction  of  being  unambitiously,  but  very  fairly,  illustrated. 

M.  Alfred  Fouilloe  has  written  a  stout  volumo  (11)  on  sociology 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  his  predecessors.  Tho 
principal  idea  of  his  hook  seems  to  be  a  comparison  of  the  two 
main  theories  of  society,  one  of  which  takes  it  to  be  a  voluntary 
coalition  for  a  definite  purpose,  the  other  a  result  of  evolution  like 
any  other  organism.  M.  Caro's  prize  essay  on  Goethe  (12)  adds 
another  to  the  author's  already  respectable  list  of  philosophical  works. 
The  examination,  as  usual  with  M.  Caro,  is  careful  and  in  the  main 
sober  enough.  An  appendix  contains  some  pieces  in  the  shape  of 
translations  of  detached  passages  of  Goethe's  directly  philosophical 
works.  These  being,  on  the  whole,  much  less  known  than  the 
purely  literary  writings  of  the  author  of  Faust,  M.  Caro's  idea  of 
presenting  them  to  his  readers  was  not  unhappy.  M.  Cantacuzene 
(13)  has  followed  the  example  of  several  other  translators  in  pre- 
senting to  French  readers  certain  of  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of 
Schopenhauer.  At  first  sight  that  driest,  in  the  wine  sense,  of  all 
philosophers  might  not  be  thought  likely  to  hit  the  French  taste. 
But  the  time  has  gone  by  for  offhand  judgments  of  this  kind  on 
national  tastes  and  characteristics.  The  translation  is  good,  and 
the  virtue  of  the  original  survives  very  fairly  iu  the  version. 

M.  Leon  Danicourt  (14)  is  a  shorthand  writer  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  an  office  of  more  importance  in  the  country  of  official 
reports  than  here.  Apparently  M.  Danicourt  has  a  soul  above  the 
mere  reproduction  of  others'  speeches,  and  he  has  determined  to 
discuss  questions  of  haute  politique  for  himself.  His  work  is  not 
ambitious  in  scale,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said 
for  it.  His  views  are  neither  extravagant  nor  destitute  of  common 
sense,  but  they  are  not  very  novel  or  very  forcibly  put. 

It  may  be  laid  down  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  pre- 
paring for  examination  nothing  is  so  useful  as  an  ample  selection 
of  test  examination  papers.  M.  Laurent's  little  book  (15)  ought 
therefore  to  have  plenty  of  customers.  But  we  wish  the  answers 
had  been  left  out. 

M.  Dufay  in  La  legende  du  Christ  (16),  M.  Wilfrid  de  Fon- 
vielle  in  Les  miracles  devant  la  science  (17),  hunt  very  old  trails 
without  displaying  any  particular  aptitude  in  sportsmanship.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  M.  do  Fonvielle  does  not  wish  to  stir 
anybody  up  against  the  clergy.  He  knows  no  enemy  of  France 
except  the  people,  "  dont  la  morale  se  resume  dans  les  mots  la 
force  prime  le  droit."  We  do  not  quite  see  the  connexion  of  the  un- 
fortunate Germans  with  the  question  whether  Noah  could  or 
could  not  see  in  the  Ark  (for  by  such  venerable  engines  does  M. 
de  Fonvielle  conduct  his  assault  upon  supernatural  religion).  But 
perhaps  the  author  does. 

M.  Sayous's  pamphlet  (18)  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  a 
matter  of  some  historical  importance.  It  deals  incidentally  with 
some  of  the  curious  Judieo-Arabian  sects  of  heretics,  who  un- 
doubtedly had  a  considerable  formative  influence  on  lslamism. 

A  short  tract  on  electoral  reform  in  France  (19)  may  deserve 
mention.  The  author  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  majority  and  the  representation  of  the  minority 
are  things  to  be  concurrently  aimed  at. 

The  third  number  of  the  Revue  des  arts  decoratifs  (20)  contains 
among  other  things  a  paper  on  Galland,  the  decorator,  and  a 
sample  of  his  work,  which  is  not  particularly  attractive,  together 
with  a  representation  of  a  beautiful  pier-glass,  designed  by 
Prudhon,  and  another  of  some  sixteenth-century  woodwork 
rather  resembling  metal  in  delicacy  and  character  of  design. 

Among  the  few  novels  of  which  we  have  to  give  account  this  month 
JRenee  Mauperin  (21)  deserves  the  first  place,  if  not  for  intrinsic 
worth,  at  any  rate  for  age  and  for  a  certain  literary  importance 
of  the  historical  kind.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  in  which 
MM.  de  Goncourt  set  the  example  of  naturalism,  and  considering 

(9)  Vile  de  Rhodes.  Par  V.  Gue'rin.  Seconde  e'dition.  Paris:  Leroux. 
London :  TrUbner. 

(10)  Histoires  de  voyage.    Par  A.  Barbier.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(11)  La  science  sociale  contemporaine.  Par  E.  Fouillee.  Paris  :  Hachette 

(12)  La  ptiilosnphie  de  Goethe.    Par  E.  Caro.    Paris:  Hachette.  • 

(13)  Aphorismes  sur  la  sugesse  dans  hi  vie.  Par  A.  Schopenhauer.  Traduit 
par  J.  A.  Cantacuzene.   Pans:  Germer-Bailliere. 

(14)  Lapatrieetla  republique  Par  Le'on  Danicourt.  Paris:  Germer- 
Bailliere. 

(15)  Questions  and  Lnswers  on  French  Grammar.  By  V.  Laurent, 
London  :  Stanford. 

(16)  La  legende  du  Christ.    Par  Henri  Dufay.    Paris:  Dreyfous. 

(17)  Les  mirucles  devant  la  science.  Par  W.  de  Fonvielle.  Paris: 
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(18)  Jesus  Christ  (Tapres  dlahomet.  T"ar  E.  Sayous.  Paris:  Leroux. 
Leipzig:  Schulze. 

(19)  Uequite  electorate.    Par  E.  Brelay.    Paris  :  Guillaumin. 
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PariS :  Charpentier. 
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the  remarkable  fruits  which  the  tree  has  since  borne,  the  seed  may 
have  a  certain  interest.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  Rente 
Mauperin  seems  to  us  intrinsically  to  deserve  republication  in  the 
charminpr  little  collection  known  as  the  Petite  Bibliotheque 
Charpentier.  Less  audacious  than  Germinie  Lacerteux,  it  is  also 
less  powerful.  Mine.  Henry  Greville's  mixture  of  humour  and 
pathos  is  very  well  illustrated  in  L'/uritage  de  Xcnie  (22).  The 
dialop-ue  is  especially  good,  and  many  of  the  speeches  of  the 
heroine  and  her  mother  are  possessed  of  a  pleasant  crispness  which 
no  French  novelist,  save  Mine.  GnSville,  and  now  and  then  M. 
Cherbuliez,  knows  how  to  give.  The  plot  is  perhaps  a  little  spoilt 
by  French  mother-worship.  Lrs  dcmi-mariagcs  (23)  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  evil  effects  of  the  granting  of  an  unlimited  faculty 
of  divorce,  and  it  is  more  effective  than  most  novels  with  a 
purpose.  Le  remords  da  doctcur  (24)  is  a  rather  well-put- 
together  story,  involving  a  curious  question  of  casuistry.  A  doctor 
on  one  occasion  saves  a  life,  thereby  causing — as  he  knew  at  the 
time  he  should  cause — a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  some  very 
excellent  people.  Afterwards  he,  half  deliberately,  neglects  to 
save  another  life,  thereby  making  some  excellent  people  very 
happy.  Quaeritur,  for  which  act  ought  he  to  feel  remorse  ? 
Lastly,  Le  chateau,  de  Castelloubou  (25)  is  a  fair,  but  rather  smm- 
out,  tale  of  diablerie.  Some  tourists  pass  the  night  in  a  haunted 
chateau,  and  the  evil  spirits  revenjre  themselves  on  their  dis- 
turbers tragically  and  ingeniously  enough. 

(22)  L'heritage  de  Xinie.    Par  Henry  Greville.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(23)  Les  demi-mariagcs.    Par  Paul  Perret.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(24)  Le  remnrds  du  docteur.    Par  Georges  Vautier.    Paris  :  Ghio. 

(25)  Le  chateau  de  Castelloubou.    Par  E.  Couste.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 
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and  of  Science. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  &c.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 
The  Examinations  lor  the  Entrance  Exhioitions  will  be  held  on  September  28  and  29. 
The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  21. 
The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

OYAL       SCHOOL      of  MINES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
During  the  Thirtieth  Session,  1880-81,  which  will  commence  on  October  I.  the  following- 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given; 

1.  Chemist ru-By  E.  Frankland.  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Biotngif— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D., F.R.S. 

\  Miring09*'}  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M. A., F.R.S.,  Chairman. 

b.  G>  >■/"</</— V>y  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

6.  A piii  1 1 1  Mechanics— By  T.  M.  Goodcve,  M.A. 

7.  Physics'— By  Frederick  Guthrie. 

8.  Xetallwgy^By  W.  Chandler  Robert-, F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Draiving— By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  ore  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  arc  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 
Science  Teachers  are  a  No  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  particulars  (free),  or  for  Official  Prospectus  (6d.  ;  by  post)  7d.),  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 

F.  W.  RUDLER,  Registrar. 

HYDE  PARK   COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 
Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 
The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  16. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  November  1. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  LADX  Resilient. 

HE  Misses  A.  &  K.  LEECH'S   SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  October  1.  at  65  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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PARIS.— An  ENGLISH  LADY  receives  THREE  GIRLS 

for  Education.    Masters  of  repute.    Situation  overlooking  Tuileries  Gardens.  Two 

Vacancies.    References  to  Parents  of  late  and  present  Pupils  Address,  E.  D.  M.,  M.  Fother- 

ingham'a  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris. 

(CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING  offered  by  TWO  LADIES 

(Certificated)  to  Candidates  for  the  Cambridge  Examinations,  Higher,  Senior,  and 
Junior;  and  to  Ladies  studying  independently  of  Examinations.  Subjects:  Literature, 
History,  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Early  English,  French.  German.  Latin,  Divinity,  Arith- 
metic, Harmony.— Address,  M'iss  Mobeuly,  11  Elgin  Crescent,  Netting  Hill,  W. 

Q  T.     STANISLAUS      COLLEGE,     S.  L, 

^  TULLABEG.  TULLAMORE,  IRELAND. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  the  projected  Royal  Irish  University,  the  Pupils  of  the  Classes 
of  Humanities,  Rhetoric,  and  Philusophyat  St.  Stanislaus  are  prepared  respectively  for  the 
Matriculation,  First  B  A.,  and  Degree  Examinations  of  London  University.  During  the 
scholastic  year  just  closed,  Twelve  Pupils  from  St.  Stanislaus  presented  themselves  at  these 
Examinations:  Mr.  Michael  Mnher,  for  the  B.A.  degree;  Messrs.  Cagney,  Mori  arty,  and 
0'Dwyer,for  the  first  B.  A.  ;  and  Messrs.  Brennan.  Corcoran,  Flynn,  Foley,  Hearne,  M'Carthy, 
M'Manus,  and  Smith.  Ibr  Matriculation.  All  the  Twelve  passed.  Mr.  Corcoran  won  the 
Second  University  Exhibition  of  £t0  at  Matriculation,  and  Mr.  Moriarty  obtained  First  Class 
Classical  Honours  at  the  first  B.A.  Examination.  Mr.  Corcoran  subsequently  won  in  College 
the  Portarlington  Gold  Medal  in  Mathematics,  and  was  awarded  a  College  Scholarship  of  £40 
a  year  for  three  years  ;  and  Mr.  Moriarty  obtained  a  College  Scholarship  in  Class  lcs  of  £50  a 
year  for  two  years. 

Pupils  in  the  higher  Classes  are  also  prepared  at  St.  Stanislaus  for  the  Higher  Competitive 
Examinations  of  the  Civil  Service. 

In  the  Classes  of  Syntax,  Upper  and  Lower  Grammar,  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  three  grades 
of  the  Irish  Intermediate  Examinations,  and  all  whose  parents  do  not  object  are  expected  to 
offer  themselves  for  Examination. 

In  1879,  of  Fifty-seven  Boys  examined  from  those  three  Classes,  Fifty-two  passed,  ana 
Eighteen  other  Boys  passed  from  the  still  lower  Preparatory  Classes. 

A  College  Scholarship  of  £h0  a  year,  lor  three  years,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Paul  Greer, 
who  obtained  first  place  in  the  Middle  Grade  Examinations. 

The  Return  Day  was  Thursday,  September  2. 

TI^ALVERN  ^COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20. 


ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,  CHARDSTOCK,  RE-OPENS 

September  10  Apply  to  Secbetaey. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION,  on  September  14  and  15.— Address,  Kev.  Dr.  WOOD,  College, 

Leamington  ;  or,  after  August  1,  Craigside,  Felixstowe,  Ipswich. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH. — The  NEXT  TERM 

^  commences  Saturday,  September  18  For  Prospectus  and  other  information  apply  to  the 

Head-Master. 
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HE     ISLE     OF      WIGHT  COLLEGE. 

Head- Master- Rev.  F.  R.  PENTREATH,  D.D. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  September  17,  at  Ten  A.M.,  when  all  Boys  are 
expected  to  be  present. 
The  system  of  Education  is  that  of  the  leading  Publ  ic  Schools. 

Boarders  are  received  hy  the  Head-Master  at  the  College,  aud  also  by  Two  of  the  Assistant- 
Moeterfl  at  Lothian  House. 
Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition  amount  to  ISO  5s.  per  annum. 

Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  IlEAD-MASTEli,  and  also  from  J.  W.  FABDELL,  Esq., 
Hon.  Sec.,  Cambrian  House,  Ryde. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Board,  £46  Cs.    Tuition,  from  Thirteen 
to  Eighteen  Guineas.   The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  15.— Apply  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Bkll,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master  :  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretory. 

BIRKENHEAD  SCHOO  L.— 

Bead-MatUr-Sev.  J.  T.  PEARSE,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Bell's  Scholar,  assisted  bv  Seven  Resident  Masters.  Accommodotion  lor  Forty 
Boarders.  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  September  15  Address  to  the  Secbetabv,  at  the  School. 

PARSH ALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 
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TURKEY. 

IF  the  assemblage  of  contingents  from  the  fleets  of  all 
the  Powers  induces  the  Turks  and  Albanians  to  sur- 
render Dulcigno,  a  doubtful  experiment  will  have  been 
justified  by  the  result.  It  is  announced  that  identical  in- 
structions have  been  given  to  all  the  commanding  officers ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  have  been  authorized  in 
any  contingency  to  take  hostile  measures.  According  to 
a  late  rumour,  the  Turkish  general  in  the  district  has,  at 
the  last  moment,  threatened  the  Albanian  chiefs  with 
coercion.  If  he  has  persuaded  them  that  his  Government 
is  in  earnest,  they  will  scarcely  incur  the  unknown  risk  of 
resistance  to  the  allies.  The  settlement  of  the  Montenegrin 
dispute,  if  it  is  effected,  will  probably  be  followed  by 
Turkish  concession  on  the  question  of  the  Greek  frontier. 
It  has  indeed  been  said  that  the  Sultan  might  hope 
to  set  off  a  conciliatory  disposition  in  one  matter  against 
a  pertinacious  maintenance  of  a  more  important  claim ; 
but  in  both  cases  he  will  yield,  if  at  all,  to  supe- 
rior force,  and  not  to  argument.  The  concert  of  the 
Powers,  if  it  really  or  ostensibly  exists,  will  be  as  effective 
in  supporting  the  decision  of  the  recent  Conference  as  in 
enforcing  the  surrender  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  scarcely  accurate  in  his  statement  that 
his  Government  had  only  interfered  for  the  execution  of 
the  clauses  of  the  treaty.  The  document,  to  which  he 
now  for  the  first  time  attaches  paramount  importance,  con- 
tains no  clause  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  Greece. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  thinks  it  necessary  to  discover 
another  pretext  for  the  extension  of  Greek  territory,  in 
the  abstinence  of  the  Government  of  Athens  from  parti- 
cipation in  an  entirely  unprovoked  attack  upon  Turkey 
during  the  Russian  war.  The  cession  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  is  in  truth  only  to  be  justified  or  excused 
by  the  probability  that  the  ceded  districts  will  be 
happier  and  more  prosperous  under  a  Government  of 
their  own  language  and  religion.  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  is  determined  by  his  sympathies 
rather  than  by  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  inter- 
ference. The  proposed  transfer  rests  on  no  doctrine  of 
international  law,  except  the  intelligible  proposition  that 
the  European  Powers  have  a  right,  when  they  agree,  to 
distribute  territories  at  their  pleasure.  A  population 
which  talks  Greek  and  professes  an  ancient  form  of 
Christianity  has  an  irresistible  claim  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
good  will. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  which  are  not  equally 
accessible  to  philanthropic  and  ecclesiastical  sentiment, 
.may  perhaps  not  have  been  confirmed  in  their  disposition 
to  co-operate  with  England  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  Session.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  Great 
Power  except  Russia  is  prepared  to  concur  in  a  declara- 
tion that  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  no  longer 
a  primary  object  of  European  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
new  theory  has  the  merit  of  being  consistent,  though  it 
amounts  to  a  direct  reversal  of  the  political  traditio  s  of 
two  or  three  generations.  As  he  truly  says,  the  Ti  aty 
of  Paris  embodying  the  principle  on  which  the  prev  >ns 
war  had  been  conducted,  assumed  the  expediency  if 
maintaining  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Turf 
Mr.  Gladstone  even  condescends  to  allow  that  the  Cabh 
from  which  he  had  then  recently  retired  may  have  judged 
rightly,  according  to  the  means  of  knowledge  which  it 
then  possessed.    The  second  object  of  Lord  Pawiebston 


and  his  colleagues  was  to  reform  the  administration 
of  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject  population.  The 
crusading  spirit  of  recent  times  had  not  then  been 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  policy.  The  English  Government 
thought  itself  bound  and  entitled  to  avert  the  danger  of 
Russian  aggression,  but  not  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  securing  good  government,  or  of  discouraging 
the  Mahometan  religion.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  and  out  of 
office,  did  his  utmost  to  counteract  the  policy  on  which 
the  English  nation  was  then  all  but  unanimously  bent. 
He  proposed  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of  the  Russian 
war  by  taxation,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rendering 
the  struggle  unpopular  ;  and  after  his  resignation  of  office 
he  opposed  the  Government  with  a  furious  pertinacity 
which  had  few  precedents,  and  which  was  not  afterwards 
reproduced  until  he  found  himself  in  opposition  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Mr.  Gladstone  now  formally  declares  that  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey 
is  the  main  object  of  English  policy  in  the  East ;  and 
that,  in  default  of  reform,  the  Ottoman  Empire  must  shift 
for  itself.  In  other  words,  he  provisionally  acquiesces  in 
the  establishment  of  Russian  supremacy  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  for  he  scarcely  affects  to  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Sultan  will  comply  with  the  conditions  which 
he  defines.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  influence  of  England 
will  be  increased  by  an  announcement  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  English  Government  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Empire.  Diplomacy  rests  either  on  hope  or  on 
fear,  and  sometimes  on  a  combination  of  both.  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  the  Ministers  whom  he  re- 
presented, offered,  as  a  consideration  for  compliance  with 
their  counsels,  protection  against  Russian  encroachment. 
Mr.  Gladstone  announces  that,  unless  efficient  reforms  are 
introduced,  the  Sultan  will  be  abandoned  to  the  aggressions 
of  his  hereditary  enemy.  The  menace  might  be  alarming 
if  any  hope  were  held  out  of  support  in  the  meantime,  or 
even  of  ordinary  good  will ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  no 
pains  to  disguise  his  passionate  antipathy  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Oriental  Church  and  the  former  oppressors  of 
Greece.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  insult  the  whole 
Turkish  nation  by  compai-ing  them  to  the  unclean  animal 
which  they  regard  with  contempt  and  disgust.  It  seems 
that,  according  to  an  apocryphal  legend,  a  facetious 
savage  in  Montenegro,  instead  of  cutting  off,  according  to 
custom,  the  noses  of  certain  Turkish  prisoners,  thought  it 
a  greater  affront  to  exchange  them  for  as  many  pigs.  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  it  decent  to  borrow  and  adopt  the  ex- 
pression of  national  and  ecclesiastical  spite.  His  display 
of  hatred  to  the  Turks  is  made  at  a  time  when  he  is  de- 
manding from  their  Government  a  great  concession  of  ter- 
ritory, and  while  he  or  his  colleagues  are  urging  the  in- 
troduction of  complicated  reforms  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
On  the  Continent  his  insult  to  the  Turks  and  his  extrava- 
gant praises  of  the  Montenegrin  barbarians  have  been 
received  with  astonishment,  and  may  perhaps  produce 
serious  consequences. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Englishmen  should  share  the 
Prime  Minister's  characteristic  prejudices  and  passions. 
Even  if  his  estimate  of  the  respective  qualities  of  Turks 
and  Montenegrins  were  just,  it  would  not  be  the  business  of 
the  English  Government  to  aggrandize  Montenegro  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  for  once 
right  in  protesting  against  Quixotic  benevolence  to  be 
exercised  at  the  risk  of  war.    The  only  justification  of 
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the  compulsory  transfer  of  territory  is  that,  on  the  demand 
of  Russia,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
There  is  some  danger  in  enforcing  the  surrender  ;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  the  dispute,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  may  pos- 
sibly lead  to  -war.  The  assertion  that  the  Montenegrins 
are  the  most  heroic  race  in  Europe  would,  even  if  it 
were  true,  furnish  no  justification  for  the  despatch 
of  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Albania.  The  profes- 
sion of  zeal  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
can  scarcely  be  sincere.  The  preparations  in  progress  for 
the  union  of  East  Roumelia,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty,  meet  with  no  reprobation  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  His 
virtual  admission  of  the  dependence  of  his  policy  on  his 
predilections  and  dislikes  will  revive  the  recollection  of 
his  wanton  attacks  on  Austria.  Among  many  reasons 
for  satisfaction  at  the  close  of  the  Session  is  the  proba- 
bility that,  for  some  time  to  come,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  speeches  on  foreign 
policy.  The  diplomatic  communications  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  made  by  a  more  prudent  Minister,  who  will 
take  care  not  to  give  unnecessary  offence.  For  the  present 
the  Admirals  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  represent- 
ing the  policy  on  which  the  Great  Powers  have  con- 
ti'ived  to  agree.  Their  task  would  only  be  impeded  by 
further  wanton  affronts  to  Turkey  or  to  Austria. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

THE  document  which,  as  gossip  will  have  it,  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  intervals  of  dancing 
reels  and  singing  Venetian  boat-songs  on  board  the 
Grantully  Castle,  must,  one  would  think,  have  been  origin- 
ally written  in  rose-coloured  ink.  Hek  Majesty  is  made 
to  take  the  same  sanguine  view  of  the  situation  at  home 
and  abroad  that  is  taken  no  doubt  by  the  Premier  him- 
self. It  would  hardly  have  been  decent  for  the  Queen  to 
inform  her  faithful  Lords  and  Commons  that  a  large 
Liberal  majority  having  been  returned  to  Parliament,  and 
Her  Majemy  having  summoned  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  to  the  head  of  her  councils,  all  was  necessarily 
well.  But  some  such  sentence  as  this  rings  in  the  ear  of 
the  reader  with  a  persistent  undercurrent  of  sound.  The 
Commons,  at  any  rare,  must  have  been  gratified  at  being 
told  that  their  imh  :;.tigable  zeal  and  patience  had  enabled 
them  to  add  to  the  statute-book  several  valuaUc  la  .vs. 
This  sentenc. .  if  read  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  instead  o£  □ 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  might  have  been  singularly 
altered  in  the  reading.  It  would  probably  have  run  thus: — 
"  My  Ministers  baying  made  up  their  minds  to  begin  their 
"  term  of  office  with  a  showy  programme,  and  many  of  the 
"  constituents,  Laving  fortunately  assisted  their  views  by 
"  sending  delegates  instead  of  members,  I  congratulate 
"  you  on  having  huddled  a  great  many  measures  through 
"  in  such  a  manner  that  one  House  has  been  unable  to  con- 
"  sider  them  properly  and  the  other  has  not  been  able  to 
"  consider  them  at  all."  But  it  is  generally  admitted  that, 
in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  the  institution  of  Queen's  Speeches 
would  requnv  considerable  modifications. 

The  sanguine  and  self-congratulatory  tone  which  per- 
vades the  speech;  loses  none  of  its  prominence  when  the 
individual  paragraphs  are  more  particularly  examined. 
Those  which  deal  with  the  Eastern  question  might  per- 
haps have  been  a  little  more  satisfactory  if  more  meaning 
had  appeared  in  them,  even  if  there  had  been  fewer  words. 
If  the  Houses  had  no  further  knowledge  on  the  question 
than  that  1  !,c  Porte  had  failed  to  execute  its  engagements, 
that  the  Powers  had  communicated  their  judgment  in  the 
matter  to  it,  and  that  Her  Majesty  places  reliance  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  European  concert,  their  know- 
ledge could  hardly  be  described  as  exhaustive.  The  com- 
pliment paid  to  General  Roberts  in  the  sentences  dealing 
with  Afghanistan  is  just  and  well  merited,  but  My  Lords 
and  Gentle. in  n  are  left  in  as  much  doubt  here  as  pre- 
viously as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  for  the 
future.  A  speedy  tcrminatiou  of  the  war  in  Southern 
Afghanistan  is  all  tbat  is  hoped  for;  and  of  the  measures 
that  are  to  follow  the  termination  of  the  war,  as  of  the 
measures  that  are  to  follow  tho  communication  of  the 
Governments  judgment  to  the  Sultan,  no  mention,  even 
of  the  dark  and  allusive  kind  common  in  such  documents, 
is  made.  That  a  whole  paragraph  should  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  Indian  finance  was  probably  unexpected,  and 
must  be  taken  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  party  manceuvre. 
Lord  Hauttagton's  recent  explanations  have  fully  confirmed 


the  view  expressed  in  these  columns,  that  the  actual  state 
of  the  Indian  finances  is  not,  on  the  whole,  other  than 
satisfactory.  The  remarkable  blunders  in  detail  which  led 
to  the  mistaken  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war 
are  important  certainly ;  but  they  are  matters  of  subor- 
dinate administration,  such  as  are  not  usually  taken  notice 
in  a  Queen's  Speech.  The  mention  of  them,  however,, 
will  doubtless  serve  party  politicians  during  the  recess  as 
an  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  those  aspersions  on  the  late 
Government  the  injustice  of  which  Lord  Hartington  has 
himself  fully  admitted.  It  was  natural  that  some  allusion 
should  be  made  to  the  failure  of  Confederation  in  South 
Africa ;  but  the  paragraph  in  reference  to  the  Basutos  may 
be  said  to  partake  in  somewhat  excessive  measure  of 
the  optimism  which  pervades  the  Speech.  The  Queen: 
trusts  that  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  policy  may  allay 
the  agitation  caused  by  the  Disarmament  Act.  This  is,, 
in  other  words,  hoping  that  the  policy  of  the  colonists 
will  completely  reverse  itself.  The  harvest  has  suitable 
thanks  returned  for  it,  and  Her  Majesty  is  made  to  express 
a  hope  that  next  year  will  see  an  addition  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country.  Here,  again,  reminiscences  of  the  Palace 
of  Truth  occur,  for  the  sentence  reads  strangely  like  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  a  surplus  to  distribute, 
and  thereby  win  himself  popularity.  The  climax  of 
optimism  is  perhaps  reached  in  the  expectation  that  the 
harvest  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  "  who  have  so  seriously  suffered  from  failure 
"  of  the  crops."  The  loudly  expressed  opiuion  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  we  believe  is  that 
their  sufferings  arise,  not  from  the  failure  of  crops,  but 
from  the  existence  of  landlords.  No  mention  is  made  in 
the  Speech,  we  observe,  of  the  well-intentioned  measure 
for  remedying  this  latter  grievance,  which  has  occupied 
Her  Majesty's  faithfnl  Commons  for  so  much  of  their 
time.  It  is  a  merciful  custom  which  dispenses  Ministers 
on  these  occasions  from  chronicling  their  failures. 

Notwithstanding  this  custom,  it  is  always  a  temptation 
to  look  at  what  may  be  called  the  unwritten  Queen's 
Speech,  the  complement  of  the  rose-coloured  picture  which 
is  annually  presented  to  an  admiring  public,  very  few  of 
whom  are  much  deceived  by  it.    In  an  ideal  commonwealth 
such  as  those  which  occupied  the  wits  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century,  there  would  probably  be  an  official 
Devil's  Advocate  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
panion document.    This  officer  would  certainly  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  performing  his  task  this  year,  and  if  he 
had  any  difficulty  at  all,  it  would  not  arise  from  the  want 
of  matter.    A  very  interesting  Speech  might  be  drawn 
up  containing  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  Karolyt  inci- 
dent, as  illustrating  the  means  with  which  the  present 
Ministry  occasionally  requite  the  "friendly  assurances  " 
received  from  foreign  Powers.    The  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  Eastern  question  might  contain  an  abstract  of  the 
parts  played  in  the  European  concert  by  the  different  per- 
formers.    It  would    be  particularly  interesting  for  the 
author  to  point  out  in  a  neat  sentence  that  one  Power  at 
least  is  understood  to  decline  absolutely  any  co-operation 
in  the  transformation  of  the  naval  promenade  lately  re- 
solved on  into  any  actual  means  of  coercion.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Devil's  Advocate  would  not  pass  over  Kushk- 
i-Nakhud  so  completely  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done,  and 
that  his  compliments  as  to  the  "  promptitude  "  manifested 
in  the  relief  of  Candahar  would  hardly  be  undiscriminating. 
The  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  supply  a  very 
piquant  addition  to  his  section  about  South  Africa.  But 
it  is  in  reference  to  domestic  matters  that  there  would  be 
the  chief  divergence  between  the  official  document  and 
the  counterblast.    A  paragraph  at  least  would,  as  has  been 
hinted,  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill.    The  Ground  Game  Bill  would  be  made 
appropriately  to  illustrate  the  skill  of  Ministers  in  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  by  at  once  removing  obstacles 
to  British  agriculture  and  propitiating  the  farmers  by  pro- 
viding them  with  amusement  gratis.    The  repeal  of  the 
Malt  Duty  would  also  afford  scope  for  literary  treatment. 
But  the  most   copious   and  fertile  subject  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  and  its  leaders.    A  profane  foreign 
critic  has  indeed  already  treated  this  part  of  the  subject 
under  the  somewhat  startling,  but  perhaps  not  wholly  in- 
appropriate, heading,  "  The  Decadence  of  Parliamentary 
"  Government  in  England."     The  form  of  a  Queen's 
Speech  would,  however,  be  much  more  effective  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Her  Majesty  could  be  made  to  express  her  satis- 
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faction  at  the  increased  independence  of  the  Commons, 

and  their  freedom  from  foolish  ceremonial  restraints  as 
evidenced  in  the  famous  incident  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  supper. 
A  summary  could  bo  effectively  given  of  tho  proceedings 
which  relieved  Northampton  of  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  being  only  half  represented.  In  particular, 
tho  Queen  could  very  sincerely  congratulate  her  peoplo 
that,  owing  to  a  fortunate  concatenation  of  circumstancos, 
the  apostles  of  the  propagation  of  small-pox  aro  not  to  be 
let  looso  on  them  this  year.  But  a  sketch  of  tho  qualities 
■displayed  by  Ministers  themselves  would  bo  tho  most  effec- 
tive, and  not  the  least  interesting,  portion  of  tho  document. 
As  it  is,  tho  writing  of  this  is  left  to  privato  cntorpri.se, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  other  similar  matters,  private 
enterprise  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  recording,  and  in 
due  season  recalling,  the  history  of  the  second  Session  of 
1880.  That  the  Queen's  Speech  should  give  that  history 
accurately  is  of  course  not  to  be  thought  of.  Ministers  are 
reviewing  their  own  works  in  it,  and  the  review  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  of  too  severely  just  a  character.  It  is 
probable  that  the  satisfaction  which  is  shown  in  the  Speech 
is  genuine,  and  not  affected.  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  owing 
to  the  constitution  of  tho  present  Parliament,  been  able  to 
carry  out,  almost  in  its  entirety,  the  programme  which  he 
announced  four  months  ago.  We  do  not  know  that,  con- 
sidering all  things,  there  is  really  much  to  be  proud  of  in 
this,  but  the  man  would  be  hardly  human  who  should  not 
be  as  a  fact  proud  of  it.  The  consciousness  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  nation  are  ready  to  do  his  will,  wise 
or  unwise,  just  or  unjust,  is  a  somewhat  intoxicating  con- 
sciousness. It  is  true  that  symptoms  of  recalcitrance  have 
been  shown,  but  certainly  not  as  many  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  been,  of  all  modern 
statesmen,  most  sensible  to  flattery  in  word  and  deed  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  warmest  of  charity  with  his  majority.  This  pleasant 
feeling  has  been  reflected  in  a  Speech  which  tells  England 
that  all  is  well  at  home  and  abroad.  To  hint  a  doubt 
would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  croaking. 
Yet  even  at  this  risk  it  is  too  probable  that  not  a  few  per- 
sons will  insist  upon  seeing  black  spots,  and  something 
more,  amid  the  rose  colour. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SESSION. 

THE  later  debates  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  Session 
on  record  were  not  the  least  mischievous.  The 
strange  disturbance  caused  by  an  Irish  member  might 
in  former  times  have  been  lamented  as  a  painful  inci- 
dent ;  but  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  so  visibly  and  so  rapidly  deteriorated  that  want 
of  dignity  and  of  decency  has  become  too  common  to 
excite  surprise  or  extraordinary  regret.  Mr.  Parnell's 
proposal  to  tack  the  Irish  Registration  Bill  to  the  Ap- 
propriation Bill  was  in  itself  harmless  as  a  factious 
manoeuvre  ;  and  indeed  it  was  not  seriously  urged.  The 
motion  and  the  debate  to  which  it  gave  rise  derived 
all  their  importance  from  the  language  of  the  Ministers 
who  ostensibly  opposed  the  innovation.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court,  with  more  than  questionable  taste,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  well-known  rules,  indulged  himself  in  a  personal 
criticism  of  Lord  Redesdale's  character.  The  rejection 
of  a  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  was  described  as  a 
mere  whim  of  a  single  peer,  who,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Harcouct,  had  by  long  exercise  of  official  power  acquired 
despotic  habits.  Lord  Redesdale  is  responsible  to  the 
House  in  which  he  sits  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  in  follow- 
ing his  advice,  takes  upon  itself  the  blame  or  merit  which 
may  attach  to  its  decision.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  expedient  to  avoid  a  pretext  for  popular  clamour, 
and  to  reserve,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  suggested,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  great  occa- 
sions ;  but  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  Registration  Bill  was 
neither  arbitrary  nor  capricious.  The  measure  was  in  itself 
insignificant ;  and  an  interval  of  two  months  had  been  left 
bet  ween  the  second  reading  in  theHouseof  Commons  and  the 
introduction  oftheBill  in  the  Houseof  Lords.  Lord  Redesdale 
and  the  majority  of  the  peers  deliberately  censured  the 
disrespectful  negligence  of  the  Government,  knowing  at 
the  same  time  that  the  postponement  of  the  Bill  to  next 
Session  could  in  no  way  affect  the  public  interest.  Still 
more  objectionable  than  the  public  discussion  of  Lord 
Redesdale's  alleged  foibles  was  the  insinuation  that  his 
conduct  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  secure  a  particular 


Irish  scat  to  its  present  occupant.  Sir  W.  fLkUOOVm  either 
forgot  that  lie  had  given  Lord  IIkiiksoau:  credit  for  in- 
tegrity, or  adopted  a  low  Standard  of  political  morality. 
An  Irish  member  justly  remarked  that,  if  Sir  VV.  JIaii- 
CoUut's  suggestion  was  well  founded,  it  involved  tho  im- 
putation of  a  scandalous  job. 
Mr.  Forster's  indiscretion  throws  into  the  shade  tho 

light  and  careless  mistakeof  his  colleague.  While  ho  opposed 
tho  ostensible  motion  for  a  tack  to  the  Appropriation  Bill, 
Mr.  FORSTEB  outdid  Mr.  Paiinell  in  denunciation  of  tho 
House  of  Lords.  Ho  admitted  that  tho  House  of  Lords 
"  as  long  as  it  retained  its  present  condition "  might 
reasonably  object  to  a  deliberate  interference  with  its 
freedom  of  action ;  ho  asserted  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Peers  was  unanimously  disapproved  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country ;  and  ho  absurdly  taunted 
tho  greatest  and  most  ancient,  of  hereditary  Assemblies 
with  the  fact  that  its  members  derived  their  privileges 
from  birth.  It  is  of  course  true  that,  if  a  collision 
occurred  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  representative  body  must  ultimately  prevail. 
The  levity  and  frivolity  of  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
House  of' Lords  because  it  has  thought  that  there  was 
undue  delay  in  the  conduct  of  a  trivial  Bill  are  un- 
worthy of  a  statesman.  Mr.  Forster  has  not  hitherto 
been  known  as  a  pi-omoter  of  revolution ;  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  would  recognize  the  utility 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  high  qualities  of  its 
principal  members.  Lord  Redesdale,  who  is  not  a  poli- 
tical leader,  is  incomparably  superior  in  ability  and 
in  length  and  efficiency  of  public  service  to  all  but 
a  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tho 
debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  though  it  contains  no 
orator  equal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright,  are  more 
thoughttul,  more  elevated,  and  more  instructive  than 
those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  England,  as  in 
France,  there  may  perhaps  be  a  theoretical  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  arising  from  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Second  Chamber;  but  the  House  of  Lords  is 
more  independent  and  more  efficient  than  any  Continental 
Senate.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  further  a  contro- 
versy as  to  fundamental  institutions  on  the  occasion  of  a 
tenth-rate  Bill.  The  issue  which  is  raised  by  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Parnell's  motion  relates  rather  to  Mr.  Forster's  poli- 
tical position  than  to  the  security  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

No  other  Minister  has  since  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment been  guilty  of  so  many  instances  of  weakness  and  in- 
discretion. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Forster  has  held  the  most 
difficult  office  in  the  Government ;  but  the  confidence  and 
satisfaction  which  was  felt  when  he  accepted  a  difficult  and 
irksome  post  have  been  signally  disappointed.  It  may  be 
plausibly  urged  in  extenuation  of  his  failure  that  he  has  had 
to  contend  with  two  different  bodies  of  opponents  ;  but 
he  has  met  the  less  dangerous  set  of  adversaries  with 
obstinate  pugnacity  ;  while  he  has  incessantly  vacillated 
between  conciliation  and  spasmodic  resistance  in  dealing 
with  the  promoters  of  sedition  and  disorder.  The  L»is- 
turbance  Bill,  which  has  begun  the  inevitable  disruption 
of  the  Liberal  party,  was  an  afterthought,  borrowed  with- 
out due  consideration  from  an  Irish  member  who  under- 
stood his  own  purpose  better  than  Mr.  Forster.  When 
he  inserted  the  measure  as  a  clause  in  an  otherwise  un- 
opposed Bill,  Mr.  Forster  cannot  have  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  principle  which  it  involved.  The  right 
of  property  in  land  and  the  Constitution  of  the  conratery 
ought  at  least  not  to  be  assailed  except  on  some  great 
occasion.  A  prudent  Minister  would  not  even  have 
alienated  two-thirds  of  the  supporters  of  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  large  proportion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  an  insignificant  object.  The  mortification 
which  was  naturally  caused  by  defeat  has,  by  a  not  unin- 
telligible process,  confirmed  Mr.  Forster  in  an  originally 
pardonable  mistake.  In  the  Disturbance  Bill  he  selected 
for  partial  confiscation  a  small  and  defined  kind  of  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  three  half-years'  rent  in  certain  dis- 
tricts and  under  prescribed  conditions,  or  rather  of  the 
right  of  immediate  recovery  of  certain  debts  by  the  only 
method  which  has  been  found  effective.  Moderate  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  unanimously  condemned  the  measure 
on  account  of  its  vicious  principle,  which  had  apparently 
in  the  first  instance  escaped  Mr.  Forster's  notice.  He 
has  since  become  enamoured  of  the  anomalous  doctrine 
which  he  first  accepted  in  the  belief  that  it  would  facili- 
tate the  relief  of  distress.  A  Bill  to  prevent  any  evictions 
which  may  appear  to  the  Lord.  Lieutenant's  Secretary 
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unjust  would  be  much  more  objectionable  than  the  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  which  referred  the  adjudication  to  the 
County  Court  Judge.  The  confidence  which  had  been 
rudely  shaken  was  in  some  degree  revived  by  Mr. 
Forster's  spirited  condemnation  of  a  speech  delivered  in 
promotion  of  spoliation  and  murder.  Mr.  Forster  has 
never  been  suspected  of  sympathy  with  crime,  but  it 
began  to  be  doubted  whether  he  had  courage  to  denounce 
the  advocates  of  sedition.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
his  temperate  censure  provoked  the  extreme  Irish  faction 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  superfluous  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  the  demagogue  who  had  been  attacked, 
and  for  the  policy  which  he  recommended  to  his  dupes. 
Their  protests  appear  to  have  alarmed  or  convinced  Mr. 
Fouster,  who  afterwards  propounded  his  wonderful 
distinction  between  law  and  justice.  Under  the  same 
influence  he  afterwards  sneered  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  threatened  it  with  extinction,  partly  because  it  had 
rejected  a  trivial  Irish  measure,  and  also  in  satisfaction  of 
an  ancient  grievance  of  his  own.  Mr.  Forster  has  not, 
like  the  rest  of  tbe  world,  forgotten  that  the  House  of 
Lords  long  since  threw  out  his  Ballot  Bill.  The  measure 
has  since  been  passed,  with  the  anticipated  result  of 
adding  largely  to  the  power  of  the  democratic  party. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  been  fully  justified  in  its  pre- 
vision of  consequences,  and  the  practical  defeat  which  it 
has  suffered  might  entitle  it  to  condonation ;  but  Mr. 
Forster  is  apparently  not  inclined  to  forgive  opposition. 
The  feelings  with  which  the  peers  in  the  Cabinet  regard 
the  menaces  of  their  colleague  against  their  order  are  in- 
dicated in  Lord  Granville's  mild  and  significant  rebuke 
of  the  intemperance  and  indiscretion  of  his  colleague. 
Lord  Granville,  much  to  his  credit,  announced  that  he 
would  not  himself  remain  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  which 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
approaching  disruption  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Liberal  party  will  not  take  place  in  the  recess.  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  preparation  of  mea- 
sures for  the  next  Session  the  revolutionary  section  of 
the  Government  will  by  greater  energy  secure  the  control 
of  policy. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  victory  of  Baba  Wali,  by  settling  for  a  time  the 
military  part  of  the  question  in  Afghanistan,  has 
brought  the  political  question  all  the  more  prominently 
forward.  The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  General 
Roberts  is  for  once  not  a  whit  too  high  for  the  exploit  he 
has  performed,  and  the  sole  attempt  which  has  been  made 
to  detract  from  his  merit  is  altogether  uni'easonable.  It 
was  pointed  out  last  week  in  these  columns  that  the 
failure  of  General  Phayre  to  keep  time  had  precluded 
General  Roberts  from  effecting  that  complete  shutting- 
up  of  the  enpmy  in  a  trap  which  was  necessary  to  make 
precipitate  retreat  possible.  It  may  be  pointed  out  now 
that  to  wait  for  General  Piiayre  would  have  been  in 
the  last  degree  impolitic.  For  the  moment  the  Afghan 
uourage  was  screwed  up  to  the  sticking  place.  But  there 
was  no  security  that  it  would  remain  there,  and  a  battle 
was  as  necessary  for  the  real  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy  as  for  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  Indian 
army.  The  result  accomplished  both  objects  as  com- 
pletely as  was  under  the  circumstances  possible.  The 
enemy's  army  was  not  merely  defeated,  but  in  the  military 
sense  destroyed,  as  much  destroyed  as  if  ten  thousand  men 
instead  of  one  thousand  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoners.  What  is  less  frequent  with  our  armies 
nowadays,  the  generalship  displayed  was  as  creditable  as 
the  result  was  satisfactory.  The  attack  was  delivered  by 
our  troops  upon  a  strongly  fortified  position,  not  merely 
in  a  gallant  manner,  but  in  a  manner  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  military 
science.  At  Ulundi  aud  at  Ahmed  Khel,  the  most 
recent  successes  of  moment  achieved  by  our  armies,  the 
troops  simply  had  to  stand  still  and  go  on  firing  until  the 
enemy  could  bear  it  no  longer.  At  Baba  Wali  the  case 
was  very  different.  The  escape  of  the  enemy's  leaders 
and  of  so  large  a  number  of  their  men  is  indeed  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  the  atrocious  murder  of  Lieutenant  Maclaine 
mars  the  complete  satisfaction  which  would  otherwise  be 
felt  at  the  victory.  But  for  the  latter  no  Englishman 
can  be  blamed  at  all,  and  for  the  former  the  blame,  where- 
ever  it  falls,  certainly  does  not  fall  on  General  Roberts.  It 


cannot  be  said  of  that  General,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  said] 
of  some  other  of  our  leaders,  that  his  successes  have  been 
won  over  contemptible  foes  or  over  foes  who  have  pre- 
viously been  broken  by  the  efforts  of  others.  From  his 
first  entrance  into  the  Kurum  Valley  two  years  ago  his 
movements  have  been  characterized  by  a  mixture  of  daring 
and  prudence  which  is  the  secret  of  genei-alship.  His  one- 
disaster,  the  shutting  up  of  his  force  in  Sherpur,  was  prac- 
tically unavoidable,  and  was  brilliantly  retrieved  by  him- 
self before  the  relieving  force  could  come  to  his  aid,  while 
to  his  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar  and  his  dispositions 
at  Baba  Wali  too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  this  military  success  only 
reopens  instead  of  settling  the  political  question,  while  it 
leaves  a  very  important  question  of  a  purely  military  kind 
still  to  be  considered.  No  one  who  has  attentively  read 
the  papers  issued  to  Parliament  last  week,  or  the  speeches 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Lord  Hartington  on 
Friday  night,  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  grave  responsi- 
bility resting  somewhere  for  the  defeat  of  Kushk-i-Nakhud 
and  the  blockade  of  Candahar.  With  his  usual  frankness 
the  Indian  Secretary  has  admitted  that  such  documents 
as  he  was  able  to  lay  before  the  House  are  neither  com- 
plete nor  conclusive.  But,  with  a  reticence  comically 
surprising  in  the  present  Government  after  their  im- 
portunate demand  for  information  when  they  were  in 
Opposition,  he  has  neither  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
oral  communication  nor  rendered  it  less  noteworthy  by 
explicit  declarations  of  policy  as  to  the  future.  Now, 
as  it  happens,  both  the  past  and  the  future  of  the 
matter  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  England  and  of  India.  It  has  been  suffici- 
ently pointed  out  already  that,  unless  such  things  as  the 
battle  of  Kushk-i-Nakhud  and  the  failure  of  General 
Phayre  to  advance  are  made  impossible,  our  Indian 
Empire  will  assuredly  soon  go  the  way  which  those  who 
wish  it  to  perish  desire.  The  papers  hitherto  published 
seem  to  relieve  the  Viceroy  of  personal  responsibility,  and 
in  so  relieving  him  relieve  the  Home  Government  of  part 
(if  not  the  whole)  of  the  weight.  But  they  only  relieve 
these  authorities  at  the  expense  of  others — the  Viceroy's 
military  advisers  and  the  local  military  authorities  of 
Bombay  and  Candahar.  Now  it  is  no  secret  that  public 
opinion  in  India  holds  that  the  military  advisers  made 
their  protest  and  were  overruled.  This,  of  course,  would 
make  the  matter  very  serious  for  Lord  Ripon  and  for  the 
Home  Government.  Even  supposing  that  there  was  no 
such  protest,  it  seems  remarkable  that  Lord  Hartington, 
who,  if  he  has  no  special  military  knowledge,  is  credited 
with  the  possession  of  considerable  common  sense,  should 
not  have  seen  the  dangerous  folly  of  exposing  such  a  force 
as  General  Burrows's  to  the  immense  and  known  superi- 
ority of  the  invaders,  and  the  more  than  dangerous  folly — 
the  criminal  lunacy,  it  may  almost  be  called — of  treating 
this  force  as  still  sufficient  after  the  mutiny  and  desertion 
of  its  native  allies.  Lord  Hartington  has  hinted  that 
more  discretion  than  has  been  supposed  was  given  to 
the  local  authorities ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  some 
portion  of  the  blame — not  an  inconsiderable  portion,  ifc 
may  be — rests  with  them.  But  was  it  not  the  business  of 
Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Hartington  himself  to  find  out 
whether  the  reinforcements  which  they  had  ordered  were 
being  actually  sent  up,  or  whether,  in  consequence  of  the 
break-down  in  the  transport  service,  the  work  which  had 
been  recognized  as  requiring  three  brigades  at  least  was 
not  being  thrown  on  General  Primrose  with  two  ?  We  do 
not  see  how  this  question  can  be  answered  otherwise  than 
in  the  affirmative;  and  all  Lord  Hartington's  attempts 
to  smother  discussion  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  only  increase 
the  weight  with  which  responsibility  will  finally  be  proved 
to  fall. 

Up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Session  the  Government  were 
at  least  equally  reticent  about  the  policy  which  they  intend 
to  pursue  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  allusion  to  the  subject 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  was  studiously  vague.  The  ten- 
dency of  Lord  Hartington's  answer  to  the  deputation 
which  asked  him  to  retain  Candahar  was  in  the  main  un- 
favourable, and  rumours  have  even  been  started  to  the 
effect  that  the  force  now  occupying  that  aucient  capital 
will  speedily  be  recalled  to  India.  It  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  with  two  things,  the  importance  of  which  can 
hardly,  it  may  be  thought,  escape  a  Government,  even 
when  that  Government  is  determined  on  peace  at  any 
price,  except  in  the  interest  of  Montenegrin  cutthroats 
and  Greek  covetere  of  their  neighbours'  goods.  The 
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ronrdcrof  Lieutenant.  iMaci.mnk  is  unavenged  ;  the  ptWinoes 
cast  and  west  of  the  Helmund  are  practically  deprived, 
not  merely  of  that  "stable  and  friendly  Government  of 
which  wo  havo  heard  so  much,  but  of  any  Government  at 
all.  No  doubt,  if  AYOUn  is  left  to  himself,  he  may  soon 
re-establish  his  authority  over  Herat  and  its  neighbour- 
hood at  any  rate,  if  not  over  Farrah  and  Zemiudawar.  He 
may  oven,  if  Candahar  be  abandoned,  repeat  the  expedition 
which  was  this  time  so  neai'  success,  and  make  suro  of  the 
prize  which  General  Roberts  has  snatched  from  him.  This, 
at  least,  can  hardly  bo  contemplated.  Wo  know  that  a 
force  is  to  be  sent  to  Kushk-i-Nakhnd  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  our  unfortunate  soldiers  who  fell  there,  and  to 
show  the  neighbourhood  that  English  power  may  bo 
eclipsed  but  cannot  bo  destroyed.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  to  stop  there  would  hardly  be  likely  to  create  much 
respect  for  our  name  in  South- Western  Afghanistan.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  argue  about  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  because  the  Government  have  studiously 
avoided  disclosing  the  fact  that  they  have  any  inten- 
tions at  all.  Nothing,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  can  be 
more  curious  than  this  reticence  when  we  consider  tho 
persons  who  practise  it,  their  antecedents,  and  their  recent 
professions.  They  have  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
pursue  any  other  than  a  "  policy  of  surprises  "  and  a 
"  policy  of  personal  government,"  by  the  simple  fact  that 
they  have  left  the  public  in  total  ignorance,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  adjourning  irjquiry,  till,  Parliament  having 
risen,  inquiry  is  impossible.  The  facts  they  have  before 
them  are  such  as  one  might  think  could  lead  to  but  one 
conclusion.  An  invading  force  has  marched  from  Herat  to 
Candahar  in  a  month,  and  a  relieving  force  has  been 
unable  to  march  from  Quetta  to  Candahar  in  two  months. 
A  problem  thus  simple  hardly  requires  a  Richelieu  in 
statesmanship  or  a  Napoleon  in  military  knowledge  to 
solve  it.  But  then  it  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  with  tho 
advisers  of  the  Ministry,  if  not  with  themselves,  that  the 
idea  of  danger  from  Herat  is  all  moonshine.  Perhaps  it 
is,  though  history,  common  sense,  and  this  latest  ex- 
perience say  the  exact  contrary.  The  really  disquieting 
thing  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  obviously  pre- 
fer, as  they  preferred  in  his  last  tenure  of  office,  to  ignore 
Afghanistan  as  much  as  possible.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  Abdul  Rahjian  were  instant  with  them  to 
give  him  Candahar,  they  would  be  tempted  to  do  so, 
though  such  a  proceeding  would  be  unpleasantly  near  to  a 
downright  breach  of  faith.  But,  as  they  obviously  do  not 
wish  to  hold  it  themselves  if  they  can  possibly  help  it,  as 
the  present  or  late  Wali  is  clearly  not  the  man  for  the 
situation,  and  as  even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  hardly  think 
of  rewarding  Ayoub  for  invading  our  territory  (as  it  may 
be  called),  defeating  our  armies,  and  murdering  prisoners 
of  war,  by  making  him  a  present  of  the  province  he 
coveted,  the  alternatives  open  seem  to  be  neither  numerous 
nor  clear.  The  main  reason  for  anxiety  as  to  the  conduct 
Df  the  Government  is  not  so  much  that  what  they  have  as 
yet  done  with  regard  to  Afghanistan  is  wrong,  as  that 
they  notoriously  approach  the  subject  from  a  wrong  and 
dangerous  point  of  view.  This  anxiety  could  only  be 
relieved  by  very  clear  declarations  of  policy,  and  we  have 
none,  clear  or  dubious,  to  assist  us. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

THE  Queen  has  evidently  been  struck  by  the  contrast 
which  her  own  journeys  by  railway  present  to  those 
lately  taken  by  some  of  her  subjects.  In  theory  there 
should  be  no  more  risk  of  accident  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  Accidents  are  supposed  to  be  things  which 
cannot  be  prevented  ;  and  to  these  the  train  that  carries 
the  Queen  is  necessarily  just  as  much  exposed  as  the 
trains  that  carry  less  illustrious  passengers.  In  practice 
we  know  that  the  word  accident  covers  a  great  many 
things  which  might  have  been  prevented ;  things  which 
are  accidents  only  in  the  sense  that  their  occurrence  at  the 
particular  moment  and  under  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  they  did  occur  could  not  have  been,  or,  at  all 
events,  was  not,  foreseen.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  for 
example,  that,  if  trains  cannot  be  speedily  stopped,  they 
will  one  day  or  other  run  against  some  obstacle  before  they 
can  be  stopped.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that,  if  the  connexion 
between  points  and  signals  is  not  made  mechanical  and 
automatic,  one  or  other  of  them  will  some  day  be  moved 


Without  the  other  being  moved  in  correspondence  with  it. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that,  if  a  signalman  works  more 
hoars  than  is  good  for  him,  he  will  DO  likely  at  one  time 
or  another  to  bo  sleepy  when  he  ought  to  be  wakeful,  or 
stupid  when  ho  ought  to  have  all  his  wits  about  him.  Tho 
catastrophes  which  occasionally  result  from  tho  neglect 
of  these  commonplaces  of  railway  management  aro  only 
accidental  in  the  sense  that  tho  time  at  which  they 
will  happen  cannot  bo  fixed  beforehand.  They  aro  tho 
effect  of  causes  known  to  bo  in  operation,  though  it  is  not 
known  how  long  they  may  continue  in  operation  with- 
out tho  effect  being  produced.  From  accidents  of  this 
kind  the  Queen  is,  as  may  bo  supposed,  entirely  pro- 
tected. It  is  conceivablo  that  a  piece  of  apparently 
sound  metal  may  give  way  and  no  ono  be  able  to 
assign  a  reason,  or  that  a  pointsman  may  suddenly  go 
raving  mad  and  turn  the  Royal  engine  upon  a  wrong  line 
of  rails  just  as  a  train  is  coming  up  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  default  of  anything  utterly  beyond  human  fore- 
cast the  Queen  is  perfectly  safe.  If  tho  Railway  Com- 
panies chose  to  bear  the  cost,  every  train  that  they  run 
might  be  just  as  secure  as  that  which  carries  the  Queen. 

Pei'fect  security,  however,  against  accidents  which, 
strictly  speaking,  aro  not  accidents,  is  a  matter  of  money, 
and  of  a  great  deal  of  money.  If  the  precautions 
which  are  taken  during  the  Queen's  journeys  were 
taken  during  the  journeys  of  all  her  subjects,  none  but 
rich  men  would  be  able  to  travel.  Ordinary  men 
and  women  must  put  up  with  some  risk  in  locomotion, 
just  as  they  put  up  with  some  discomfort.  The  ques- 
tion that  from  time  to  time  presents  itself  is,  whether 
they  are  not  made  to  put  up  with  rather  too  much  risk  ; 
whether  accidents  do  not  happen  which  might  have 
been  prevented  with  no  great  expenditure  of  money ; 
whether  the  Railway  Companies  do  not,  in  fact,  often 
neglect  the  interests  alike  of  themselves  and  the  public, 
rather  than  incur  some  immediate  outlay,  or  break  through 
some  traditional  routine  ?  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  should  have  interested  the  Queen. 
She  knows  what  it  is  to  travel  in  entire  safety,  and  she  is 
uneasy  when  she  hears  of  instance  after  instance  in 
which  some  precaution  which  is  observed  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  she  herself  is  travelling  has  been  neglected, 
with  immense  damage  to  life  and  limb.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  interest  Her  Majesty  takes  in  the 
matter  will  have  any  direct  action  on  the  Railway  Com- 
panies. Shareholders  will  not  forego  dividend  in  order  to 
gain  an  impersonal  title  to  Royal  favour  ;  and  the  majority 
of  Directors  may  not  unnaturally  feel  that,  when  all  is 
said,  it  is  better  to  offend  the  sovereign  than  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  their  proprietors.  But  there  is  an 
indirect  action  on  Railway  Companies  in  which  the 
Queen's  interest  in  the  question  may  have  a  large  share. 
Notwithstanding  the  assurances  which  the  Railway  Com- 
panies persistently,  and  no  doubt  honestly,  make  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  very  little  probability  that  any  immediate 
improvement  in  the  way  of  precautions  against  danger  will 
be  effected  without  further  legislation.  Now,  further  legis- 
lation requires  a  Government  ready  to  take  the  initiative 
and  a  Parliament  ready  to  act  on  that  initiative.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  sovereign  may  do  a  great  deal  in  both 
these  directions.  It  may  stimulate  the  Government  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  render  accidents  less  frequent,  and  it 
may  stimulate  Parliament  to  give  such  a  Bill  careful  and 
favourable  consideration.  In  both  these  ways  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Queen  is  watching  with  peculiar  interest 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  shall 
come  may  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  final  result. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  now  in  possession  of  a  series  of 
reports  on  railway  accidents  extending  over  a  large 
number  of  years.  If  these  reports  were  minutely  ana- 
lysed, a  great  deal  of  light  would  probably  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  causes  of  railway  accidents.  The  Board  may 
have  already  digested  this  information  and  have  drawn  its 
own  conclusions  from  it ;  but  as  yet  the  knowledge  has 
been  turned  to  no  practical  account.  If  it  should  appear 
upon  examination  that  some  two  or  three  recurrent  causes 
]jiay  a  principal  part  in  the  great  majority  of  railway  acci- 
dents, and  that  whenever  a  new  report  on  an  accident  is 
opened  the  chances  are  immense  that  it  will  be  within  these 
assigned  limits  a  repetition  of  previous  reports — that  would 
of  itself  constitute  a  fair  case  for  legislation,  supposing  of 
course  that  these  causes  admitted  of  being  removed. 
Whether  the  removal  ought  to  be  effected  by  immediate  or 
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mediate  legislation  is  another  question.  It  may  be  that 
the  effect  of  certain  specific  improvements  is  so  precisely 
ascertained  that  nothing  remains  but  to  order  the  Railway 
Companies  to  make  them.  It  may  be,  on  the  otber 
hand,  that  no  improvements  have  yet  attained  this 
position,  that  none  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
lines,  or  even  to  all  parts  of  the  same  line.  One 
class  of  trains  may  safely  dispense  with  precautions 
that  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  others.  Expedi- 
ents which  are  an  essential  element  of  security  in  fast 
trains  may  be  quite  unnecessary  in  slow.  Even  during 
the  interval  that  must  under  any  circumstances  be 
allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  order,  some  further  im- 
provement may  be  effected,  and  a  year  after  the  Act  has 
been  passed  obedience  to  it  may  be  tantamount  to  the 
adoption  of  an  inferior  expedient  rather  than  of  one  which 
answers  the  purpose  better,  but  has  been  perfected  later. 
These  considerations  point  to  a  different  method  of 
dealing  with  Railway  Companies.  What  is  wanted  seems 
to  be  an  elastic  machinery  which  shall  distinguish  between 
different  cases,  and  make  proper  allowance  for  particular 
circumstances.  On  this  theory  the  thing  we  have  to 
guard  against  is  our  old  friend  the  hard  and  fast  rule. 
The  way  to  deal  with  Railway  Companies  is  not 
to  bid  them  adopt  this,  that,  and  the  other  pre- 
caution, and  having  done  that  to  leave  them  alone ; 
but  to  arm  some  public  body  with  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  such  precautions  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  seem  to  be  reasonable.  By  this 
means  the  progress  of  science  and  experience  could  be 
allowed  for,  and  Railway  Companies  would  not  be  allowed 
to  invite  disaster  by  the  use  of  machinery  which,  though 
it  was  once  the  best  known  safeguard  against  danger,  has 
long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  any  real  safeguard  at  all. 
Such  a  tribunal  lies  ready  to  the  Government's  hand  in 
the  Railway  Commission.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
empower  the  Commissioners,  either  of  their  own  motion 
or  at  the  instance  of  some  one  else,  to  call  upon  a  Railway 
Company  to  adopt  any  precaution  against  accident 
which  it  seems  reasonable  to  require  on  behalf 
of  passengers.  Armed  with  this  power,  the  Com- 
missioners need  have  no  hesitation  in  acting  vigor- 
ously. They  would  say  to  a  Company — A  long  series 
of  accidents  has  shown  that,  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  your  line,  such  and  such  precautions  ought  to 
be  taken,  and  accordingly  we  order  you  to  take  them.  An 
appeal,  might  lie,  as  now,  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to 
determine  whether  the  Commissioners  had  rightly  judged 
the  causes  of  the  accidents  or  the  appropriateness  of  the 
remedy  they  proposed  to  apply  ;  but  with  this  exception 
the  order  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  final.  Almost 
any  kind  of  provision  against  accidents  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  present  absence  of  all  provision ;  but  the 
balance  of  advantage  seems  to  lie  with  the  one  here  sug- 
gested. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  Cape  colonists 
regard  the  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Feere  as  a  proof  of 
the  indifference  of  the  English  Government  to  the  interests 
of  South  Africa.  If  they  were  more  familiar  with  home 
politics,  they  would  understand  that  the  shabby  treatment 
of  the  late  Governor  and  his  subsequent  dismissal  were 
entirely  attributable  to  motives  of  party  convenience.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  not  deserved  censure  or  punishment  for 
any  part  of  his  policy  except  his  deliberate  attack  on  the 
Zulus,  which  had  been  afterwards  condoned  by  the  late 
and  present  Governments.  His  warlike  policy  provoked 
almost  unanimous  disapproval  in  England  ;  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  popular  at  the  Cape,  and  perhaps  in  Natal, 
though  it  was  justly  condemned  as  unnecessary  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  grave  objections  of  ordinary 
Englishmen  to  a  war  of  aggression  and  conquest  were 
naturally  strengthened  by  the  disaster  of  Isandlana.  The 
loss  and  discredit  of  a  crushing  defeat  by  uncivilized 
enemies  far  outweighed  the  alleged  advantages  of  securing 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  against  the  possible  hostility  of 
Cetewayo;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  policy  was  ultimately  crowned  with  success.  To 
the  official  censures  which  he  survived  he  appeared  wholly 
indifferent.  The  Colonial  Secretary  ought  to  have  under- 
stood from  the  High  Commissioner's  previous  correspond- 
ence that  his  resolution  to  suppress  the  Zulu  military 


organization  could  only  be  counteracted  by  express  orders 
from  home,  which  were  never  given.  After  the  event  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  defended  his  conduct  in  the  tone  of  an 
equal  or  superior,  while  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was 
content  to  repeat  the  reasons  which  ought  to  have  been 
exchanged  for  commands. 

The  Parliamentary  Opposition  condemned  the  Zulu 
war,  as  might  be  expected,  in  more  uncompromising  lan- 
guage. Some  of  the  speakers  on  the  subject  con- 
scientiously disapproved  Sir  Bartle  Fkere's  policy;  and 
the  whole  party  willingly  blamed  the  Government  for 
becoming  an  accessory  to  the  Zulu  war  after  the  fact. 
The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  simultaneously  de- 
nounced :  but  neither  Sir  Bartle  Frere  nor  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  was  responsible  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  at 
the  time,  for  party  reasons,  unwilling  to  alienate  a  possible 
ally  by  attacking  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  Conservative 
Government,  by  rightly  or  wrongly  retaining  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  in  office,  deprived  itself  of  future  right  to  inflict 
retribution  for  his  former  acts.  The  half  measure  of 
transferring  a  part  of  the  territory  under  his  administra- 
tion to  the  control  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  exhausted  the 
right  of  censure  and  of  punishment.  The  opportunity  of 
dissociating  the  Imperial  Government  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Zulu  war  might  be  thought  to  'revive  when 
his  most  active  assailants  succeeded  to  office,  though  the 
traditions  of  the  great  State  departments  properly  favour 
a  continuity  of  administrative  policy.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  Lord  Kimberley,  as  the  Minister  directly 
in  charge  of  colonial  affairs,  overruled  at  the  time  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  extreme 
colleagues.  To  Parliamentary  interrogatories,  it  was 
answered  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  influence  would  be 
useful  in  promoting  Confederation  ;  but  the  former  critics 
of  the  Zulu  war  were  naturally  dissatisfied  with  a  con- 
ventional excuse.  The  expediency  of  retaining  his  ser- 
vices might  be  plausibly  questioned;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  according  to  principle  and  precedent,  the 
Government  had  by  employing  his  services  formally  abdi- 
cated all  moral  right  to  penal  recurrence  to  past  transac- 
tions. As  the  independent  Liberals  in  the  House  of 
Commons  became  more  troublesome,  the  Ministers  thought 
it  prudent  to  give  way,  and  with  remarkable  maladroit- 
ness  they  entrusted  the  duty  of  announcing  and  justifying 
their  decision  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  one  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  most  bitter  opponents. 

The  division  of  the  South  African  Government  into 
two  may  have  diminished  the  chances  of  Confederation ; 
but  the  scheme  appears  to  have  been  premature,  as  far  as 
colonial  opinion  formed  a  principal  element  in  the  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  useless  to  revive  the  proposal  until  it 
originates  in  the  colonies,  and  especially  until  it  is  pro- 
moted by  a  majority  at  the  Cape.  Lord  Kimberley,  a 
prudent  and  experienced  statesman,  will  find,  although 
projects  of  Confederation  are  in  abeyance,  full  employ- 
ment for  all  the  energy  which  he  can,  in  accordance  with 
his  other  duties,  devote  to  South  African  affairs.  It  will  be 
chiefly  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  the  revival 
of  the  Zulu  power,  and  to  consolidate  the  English  ad- 
ministration of  the  Transvaal.  The  Cape  is  for  the  pre- 
sent well  able  to  manage  its  own  affairs  ;  and  the  colony 
is  about  to  try  an  instalment  of  Confederation  by  annex- 
ing an  outlying  province.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
wisely  refused  to  concede  responsible  government  to  Natal, 
where  twenty  thousand  white  settlers  are  surrounded  by 
twenty  times  the  number  of  natives.  A  provi- 
sional Constitution,  which  has  not  worked  smoothly, 
is  to  be  re-formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  hasty  settlement  of  Zululand  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  fails  to  inspire  satisfaction  or  confidence  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Like  many  other  measures,  the 
arrangement  was  dictated  or  controlled  by  political  cant. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  undertaking  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  fully  intended  to  annex  it  as  soon  as  he  had 
suppressed  opposition;  but  his  official  superiors,  frightened 
by  his  ambitious  policy  and  by  the  clamour  which  it  had 
provoked,  formally  prohibited  annexation,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  establishment  of  regular  and  civilized  govern- 
ment. Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  in  executing  his  in- 
structions perhaps  no  alternative  to  the  strange  project 
of  dividing  the  country  among  a  dozen  chiefs  of  whom 
the  most  powerful  is  an  English  adventurer.  As  long  as 
the  tribes  remain  in  their  present  isolation,  they  are 
powerless  for  mischief ;  but  all  the  fighting  men  who 
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lately  constituted  a  formidable  army  are  Ktill  in  the 
country,  anil  it*  ObTEWAYO  were  to  escape  from  his 
necessary  but  unileserveil  imprisonment,  they  would 
perhaps  join  tho  chief  whoso  predecessors  formed  a 
number  of  scattered  communities  into  a  nation.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  bo  impossible  to  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  civilizing-  and  governing  the  vigorous  popu- 
lation of  Znluland.  Squeamish  scruples  about  annexation 
have  a  strong  resomblanco  to  cowardly  dereliction  of 
duty.  When  tho  proper  time  arrives,  it  may  bo  hoped 
that  Lord  Kimberley  or  his  successors  will  not  hesitate 
to  reverse  Sir  Gahnet  Wolseley's  extomporaneous  settle- 
ment. 

One  of  the  few  judicious  acts  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  official  announcement  that  tho  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  is  irrevocable.  The  decision  is  tho 
more  creditable  becauso  it  has  been  formed  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  positive  de- 
clarations. In  this  instance,  as  in  his  gratuitous  quarrel 
-with  Austria,  he  has  practically  disregarded  the  pledges 
which  ho  had  given  while  he  occupied  "  a  position  of  less 
"  responsibility."  lie  had  specially  mentioned  Cyprus  and 
the  Transvaal  as  possessions  acquired  by  crime,  which 
were  to  be  restored  on  the  accession  of  a  virtuous  Govern- 
ment. Official  writers  now  expatiate  on  the  model  which 
Cyprus  offers  to  the  East ;  and  by  consent  which,  but  for 
Mr.  Courtney,  -would  be  unanimous,  the  Transvaal  will 
retain  its  English  allegiance.  The  local  demagogues  who 
addressed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  denunciation  of  a  supposed 
despotism  exercised  in  the  Transvaal  must  have  been 
deeply  disappointed  when  they  perceived  the  change  of 
language  and  of  policy  which  befits  a  position  of  greater 
responsibility.  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  mistake  whicb  was  committed  in  forcibly  assuming  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  on  the  eve  of  its  extremest 
need.  In  a  few  months  or  weeks  the  whole  population 
would  have  invoked  the  protection  of  England,  even  if 
Cetewayo  had  not  at  last  resolved  on  attempting  an  easy  con- 
quest. As  in  many  political  transactions,  that  which  ought 
nevertohave  been  begun  becomes  valid  when  it  is  done.  Re- 
tirement from  the  Transvaal  would  be  followed  by  civil  war 
between  the  English  settlers  and  the  Boers ;  and  if  the 
English  party  proved  to  be  the  weaker,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  withhold  intervention.  It  may  also  have  become 
a  duty  to  protect  the  natives  within  the  province  who, 
having  once  acquired  the  character  of  English  subjects, 
cannot  fairly  be  remitted  to  slavery.  When  the  Boers 
acquiesce  in  the  government  of  their  country  by  England 
they  will  be  welcome  to  the  enjoyment  of  local  independ- 
ence or  management  of  their  own  affairs.  In  the  mean- 
time they  are  better  governed  than  at  any  former  time. 


M.  DE  FREYCINET'S  TOLICY. 

f"nHE  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  continues  to  be 
-L  the  principal  exponent  of  M.  DE  Freycinet's  in- 
tentions, and  on  Thursday  he  gave  the  first  precise 
account  that  has  appeared  of  the  relations  between  him 
and  M.  Gambetta.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  not,  it  seems,  consulted  before  the  delivery 
of  the  speech  at  Montauban.  That  speech  was  meant  as  a 
signal  of  revolt,  or  at  least  as  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  it  is  not  usual  to  consult  a  sovereign  before  de- 
claring yourself  free  of  his  allegiance.  M.  de  Freycinet 
has  made  up  his.  mind  to  pursue  a  given  ecclesiastical  policy, 
without  regard  to  M.  Gambetta's  opinion  of  it.  If  M.  Gam- 
betta  thinks  it  a  wise  one,  it  will  be  for  him  to  support  the 
Prime  Minister  when  the  inevitable  attack  is  made  on  him 
in  the  Chamber.  If  he  thinks  it  an  unwise  one,  it  will  be 
for  him  to  initiate  or  take  part  in  that  attack.  The  Times' 
Correspondent  does  not  profess  to  know  which  of  these 
courses  M.  Gambetta  proposes  to  take.  Indeed,  he  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  M.  Gambetta  does  not  know 
himself.  The  attack  which  he  is  supposed  to  inspire 
comes,  the  Times'  Correspondent  thinks,  from  men  who 
hope  to  form  part  of  the  Cabinet  that  would  succeed  the 
present  in  the  event  of  M.  de  Freycinet's  fall,  and  in  that 
character  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  bring  his  fall 
about.  The  sentiments  they  express  are  congruous  with 
those  which  M.  Gambetta  has  entertained  in  times  past, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  still ;  and  these  writers 
hope  to  make  this  agreement  the  means  of  forcing  M. 
Gambetta's  hand.  M.  de  Freycinet's  move  has  not  loeen 
governed  by  any  prospect  of  M.  Gambetta's  support.  He 


means  to  moot  and  fight  tho  Chamber  when  tho  SeHsion 
opens  whether  M.  Gamiiktta  is  for  him  or  against  him. 
llo  has  discovered  that  his  true  place  is  at  tho  head  of  a 
moderate  Republican  Ministry  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
retain  this  placo,  ho  must  go  no  further  in  tho  direction 
of  Radicalism.  In  tho  approaching  struggle  ho  will  raise 
the  moderate  Republican  Hag,  and  stand  or  i'all  witli  it.  If 
he  obtains  a  majority,  it  will  bo  a  great  victory  for  t  ho  causo 
ho  has  espoused  ;  great  oven  if  M.  Ga.miieita  supports  M.  de 
Fimcycinkt,  inlinitoly  greater  if  ho  opposes  him.  If  ho  falls 
ho  will  still  bo  in  a  position  in  which  he  may  render  great 
scrvico  to  moderate  Republicanism,  lie  will  be  the  first 
leader  of  a  Republican  Opposition  under  a  llepublican 
administration  ;  tho  first  ex-Minister  about  whose  devo- 
tion to  tho  Republic  no  question  has  ever  been  raised, 
who  is  at  tho  same  time  willing  and  able  to  take  office 
again  if  tho  country  needs  him.  The  conflict  which  is 
about  to  open  could  not  have  been  delayed  beyond  the 
elections.  But  it  makes  all  tho  difference  to  M.  DE 
Freycinet's  position  whether  the  battle  is  fought  at  the 
elections  or  before  them.  "  If  he  goes  on  till  tho  elec- 
"  tions,"  says  the  Times'  Correspondent,  "  he  will  then 
"  fall  inevitably  ;  he  will  even  withdraw  worn  out  with- 
"  out  a  chance  of  recovery."  The  meaning  of  this  wo 
take  to  be  that,  if  the  Cabinet  goes  on  on  the  lines 
it  has  hitherto  followed,  it  will  have  only  Radical 
support  to  count  on,  and  that  is  already  booked  to  more 
pronounced  Radicals  ;  consequently  M.  de  Frey'Cinet's  only 
chance  is  to  identify  himself  at  once  with  moderate  Repub- 
lican ideas.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  Chamber  is 
willing  to  support  him  in  doing  this,  the  elections  will  be 
decided  on  a  wholly  different  issue.  Instead  of  a  Radical 
Cabinet  asking  discontented  Radicals  whether  it  has  gone 
far  enough,  there  will  be  a  moderate  Cabinet  calling  upon 
moderates  flushed  with  unhoped-for  success  to  make  good 
the  advantage  they  have  so  unexpectedly  attained.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Chamber  should  prefer  to  defeat  M.  de 
Freycinet,  he  will  march  out  of  office  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  He  will  have  made  it  clear  to  moderate  Repub- 
licans all  over  the  country  that  so  soon  as  the  materials  for 
a  moderate  Republican  Opposition  can  be  got  together 
there  is  a  leader  waiting  to  take  the  command. 

As  regards  the  abstract  force  of  this  reasoning  there 
can  be  no  question.  A  moderate  Republican  Opposition 
has  long  been  a  principal  need  for  France  ;  and  as  every 
party  which  is  to  make  anything  like  a  fight  must  have 
leaders  as  well  as  followers,  M.  de  Freycinet's  offer  of 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  former  position  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it 
is  at  present  a  step  which  surprises  us  nearly  as  much  as 
David's  desire  to  fight  Goliath  surprised  Saul.  The  very 
fact  that  it  should  be  open  to  M.  de  Freycinet  to  take 
such  a  step  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  will  have  M. 
Gambetta  as  an  opponent.  If  it  were  not  so  M.  Gambetta 
would  himself  be  preparing  to  take  the  command  of  the 
moderate  Republicans.  It  may  be  assumed  that  M. 
Gambetta  has  no  intention  of  abdicating  in  M.  de 
Freycinet's  favour,  and  consequently,  if  M.  de  Freycinet 
is  to  play  the  part  assigned  him  by  the  Times'  Correspon- 
dent, it  must  be  because  M.  Gambetta  is  not  disposed  to 
play  it.  This  means,  that  is,  preparing  to  play  another — 
the  part  of  leader  of  the  advanced  Republicans — and  in 
this  character  he  will  necessarily  be  opposed  to  M.  de 
Freycinet.  In  short,  the  "  Jacobin  Cabinet "  which  M. 
de  Freycinet,  according  to  the  Times'  Correspondent,  is 
one  day  to  replace — or,  at  all  events,  aim  at  replacing — 
will  be  a  Cabinet  either  presided  over  or  inspired  by  M. 
Gambetta.  If  this  is  really  M.  de  Freycinet's  calculation, 
he  certainly  knows  how  to  play  a  waiting  game. 

The  doubts  suggested  by  this  account  of  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet's plans  have  no  reference  either  to  the  importance  of 
the  end  he  is  alleged  to  propose  to  himself,  or  to  his  own 
personal  fitness  for  accomplishing  what  he  has  undertaken. 
M.  de  Freycinet  seems  to  have  clearly  and  accurately  put 
before  himself  what  it  is  that  the  country  needs,  and  the 
ability  to  do  this  is  in  itself  a  testimony  to  his  possession 
of  the  faculties  which  under  favourable  conditions  might 
enable  a  Minister  to  give  the  country  what  it  needs.  But 
then  the  presence  or  absence  of  favourable  conditions  is 
an  all  important  consideration,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  symptoms  of  their  presence  in  the  France  of  to-day  ? 
The  operation  of  moderate  and  Conservative  principles  in 
France  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  political  problems. 
These  principles  exist,  and  in  the  long  run  they  invariably 
make  themselves  felt.    Jacobinism  has  its  day,  and  then 
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ib  makes  way  for  some  other  theory  at  once  more  common- 
place and  more  constructive.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
count  on  these  principles  for  any  given  contest.  Some  day 
or  other  they  will  manifest  themselves  again,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  manifestation  will  come  in 
answer  to  a  specific  call,  however  loud.  If  M.  de 
Freycinet  hopes  to  form  a  moderate  Republican  Op- 
position destined  in  time  to  displace  the  Radical 
Ministry,  and  to  govern  France  in  accordance  with  mode- 
rate ideas,  he  must  hope  to  find  in  the  great  majority  of 
French  constituencies  a  body  of  voters  who  are  at  once 
reasonable  and  hopeful.  If  they  are  not  reasonable,  they 
will  not  be  moderate  Republicans.  Their  conservatism  will 
more  naturally  take  some  reactionary  shape,  and  be  iden- 
tified with  some  dethroned  dynasty.  If  they  are  not 
hopeful,  they  may  wish  for  the  victory  of  moderate  Repub- 
licanism, but  they  will  think  it  useless  to  fight  for  it.  They 
will  go  on  submitting  to  the  Radicals  till  submission 
becomes  intolerable,  and  then  they  will  put  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  first  Royalist  or  Imperial  or  military 
adventurer  who  promises  to  give  them  security  for  life  and 
propqvty.  The  formation  of  a  moderate  Republican  Oppo- 
sition demands  qualities  that  have  not  yet  shown  them- 
selves among  Frenchmen  under  the  Third  Republic. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  need  for 
such  an  Opposition,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
issue  to  be  invariably  stated  to  the  country  as  though  it 
lay  exclusively  between  the  Republic  and  the  Reaction. 
But  all  this  talk  has  brought  the  satisfaction  of  the  want 
no  nearer.  The  Conservative  party  in  France  is  still 
identified  with  RoyaHy,  with  Imperialism,  with  Monarchy 
in  some  form,  never  with  the  Republic.  It  is  true  that 
M.  Dufaure  has  always  combined  in  his  own  person  the 
two  characters  of  Republican  and  Conservative ;  but  M. 
Dufaure  has  had  no  followers.  He  may  influence  at 
critical  moments  the  votes  of  a  small  number  of  Senators, 
but  there  is  no  Dufaure  party.  Consequently  M.  de 
Freycinet  has  all  the  work  to  do.  He  has  to  create  the 
place  he  proposes  to  fill  and  the  party  he  proposes  to 
lead.  That  is  a  very  serious  undertaking  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  when  it  has  to  be  pursued  in  direct  antagonism 
to  M.  Gambetta,  its  success  seems  to  recede  further  and 
farther  into  the  future.  M.  de  Freycinet  must  know  his 
countrymen  better  than  any  foreigner  can  know  them,  and 
he  may  see  in  that  element  of  moderate  Conservatism, 
which  every  one  admits  to  exist,  a  disposition  to  rally  to 
Republican  leadei'ship  which  has  hitherto  passed  un- 
noticed. It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  his  vision  is  accurate  as 
well  as  hopeful,  or  his  chances  of  victory  will  be  exceed- 
ingly small. 


LANDLORDISM  IN  BENGAL. 

IT  has  often  been  observed  that  there  is  a  strongly- 
marked  analogy  between  the  problems  of  the  Irish 
administration  and  those  with  which  the  Government  of 
India  has  to  deal.  In  both  countries  there  is  a  population 
almost  exclusively  agricultural  in  its  pursuits,  and  bound 
by  the  strong  tie  of  traditional  sentiment  to  the  soil  which 
it  tills  and  the  hereditary  groove  of  life  in  which  for  gene- 
rations it  has  moved.  In  both  there  are  large  sections  of 
society  dangerously  near  to  complete  destitution  ;  in  both 
the  vicissitudes  of  season  involve  occasional  calamities 
which  neither  the  resources  of  the  people  nor  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  State  relief  suffice  to  meet ;  in  both,  it  may 
be  added,  the  British  Government  has  introduced  con- 
siderable modifications  into  the  previously  existing  land- 
tenures  of  the  country,  and  is  now  confronted  with  results 
of  those  modifications  which  the  political  foresight  of  a 
former  generation  failed  to  anticipate,  but  which  the 
statesmanship  of  the  present  day  cannot  venture  to  ignore. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence  that,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  land-laws  of  Ireland  are  an 
absorbing  topic  in  the  English  Legislature,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  be  called  to  consider  the  Report  of 
an  official  Committee  who  for  months  past  have  been 
endeavouring  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  very  grave  evils 
incidental  to  the  land-tenures  of  Bengal. 

In  order  to  understand  these  evils,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  course  of  events  which  has  led  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Everywhere  in  India  the  earliest  British 
administrators  found  in  existence  a  prescriptive  system 
under  which  the  actual  occupant  of  the  soil  was  bound  to 
pay  to  the  raling  power  a  share  of  its  profits.    The  amount 


of  this  share  varied  in  each  case  with  the  necessity  and 
the  moderation  of  the  Government  and  the  submissiveness 
of  the  people.  In  numerous  instances  the  whole  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  Government  share  was  assigned  to  individuals, 
sometimes  in  consideration  of  feudal  military  service, 
sometimes  as  a  political  reward,  sometimes  as  a  device  for 
enforcing  payment  from  a  turbulent  population.  In  the 
later  and  decrepit  period  of  Moghul  rule  great  abuses 
had  crept  in,  and  every  sort  of  exaction  had  been  prac- 
tised alike  by  the  officers  of  Government  and  those  to  whom 
the  State's  share  of  profits  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
had  been  assigned.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  colleagues 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  evils  to  which  these  irregu- 
larities gave  rise,  in  regard  both  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  resources  of  the  State.  A  third  of  the 
Company's  territory,  he  wrote  in  1783,  was  jungle,  in- 
habited only  by  wild  beasts.  No  one  would  undertake 
the  risk  of  reclaiming  the  land  when  he  had  no  gua- 
rantee that  he  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  its 
profits.  The  only  remedy,  it  was  considered,  was  to  fix 
once  for  all  the  proportion  of  the  State  demand,  and  thus 
assure  to  the  occupants  of  the  soil  any  margin  of  profit  to 
which  their  improvements  and  reclamations  might  give  rise. 
The  scheme  by  which  this  was  to  be  effected  was  to  invest 
certain  of  the  higher  revenue  officials  and  assignees  of  the 
State  share  with  quasi-proprietary  rights,  making  them, 
on  the  one  hand,  responsible  for  the  Government  revenue 
(which  was  fixed  at  nine-tenths  of  their  gross  receipts), 
and,  on  the  other,  prescribing  the  amount  which  they  were 
to  levy  from  the  cultivators,  who  thus  became  in  a  certain 
sense  their  tenants.  Unfortunately  this  scheme  was  but 
partially  understood  and  imperfectly  carried  out.  In  the 
first  place,  instead  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  profits  of 
the  soil  being  reserved  to  the  State,  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  originally  suggested,  the  Indian  authorities  de- 
clared a  fixed  sum  as  the  permanent  Government  claim ; 
and,  in  the  next,  while  the  sum  for  which  the  superior 
holders  became  responsible  to  Government  was  clearly 
ascertained  and  rigidly  defined,  the  arrangements  for 
securing  a  corresponding  limitation  of  the  sums  payable 
by  the  cultivators  proved  wholly  inadequate,  and  broke 
down  so  completely  as  to  be  almost  from  the  outset  aban- 
doned. This  flaw  in  the  scheme  was  speedily  recognized  and 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms  alike  by  the  English  Board 
and  the  Indian  officials,  who  laid  down,  over  and  over  again, 
the  principle  that  the  intention  of  the  Permanent  Settlement 
was  to  confer  on  the  cultivators  just  as  secure  an  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  as  that  of  the  superior  holders  of  theirs ;  and 
that  the  one  class  should  be  as  secure  from  arbitrary  exac- 
tions as  the  other.  These  good  intentions,  however,  were 
baffled  by  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  the  uncertainties 
which  were  found  to  beset  the  question  of  rent  whenever 
an  attempt  was  made  to  define  it ;  the  steady  resistance 
which  a  powerful,  interested  class  was  able  to  offer  to  any 
measure  which  tended  to  restrict  its  privileges.  The 
natural  tendency  consequently  has  been  for  the  rights  of 
the  superior  holders  to  harden  gradually  into  absolute 
unqualified  proprietorship,  a  position  which  the  framers 
of  the  Permanent  Settlement  assuredly  never  contem- 
plated ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  inferior  holders  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  rack-rented  tenants  at  will,  holding  at 
competition  rents,  and  subject  to  every  exaction  for  which 
their  resourceless  condition,  ignorance  and  submissive 
temperament,  and  the  lawlessness  and  greed  of  their  op- 
pressors, have  afforded  opportunity.  These  evils  have  con- 
tinually attracted  notice,  and  have  been  guarded  against 
by  a  long  series  of  legislative  precautions,  none  of  which,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  Bengal  Government  it  must  be  said,  have 
in  any  sort  of  way  attained  their  desired  end.  It  has  thus 
come  about  that  the  landlord  class  in  Bengal  has  absorbed 
almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  profits  of  the 
soil,  to  which  the  improvements  of  a  century  have  given 
rise.  When  the  Permanent  Settlement  was  effected, 
the  revenue  was  fixed  at  2 J  millions  sterling  on  an 
estimated  rental  of  millions — that  is,  the  landlords 
were  supposed  to  pay  over  to  Government  the  whole  of 
their  receipts  except  three-fourths  of  a  million.  At 
present  the  land  revenue  is  3^  millions,  but  the  gross 
rental  has  increased  to  over  13  millions.  The  landlords' 
share  has  thus  grown  from  750,000^.  to  a  sum  which  is 
returned  as  10  millions,  but  is  probably  a  great  deal  more, 
while  the  cultivators  are  among  the  least  prosperous  in 
India.  Especial  attention  was  directed  to  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  tenants  in  the  westerly  districts  of 
Bengal,  known  as  Behar,  by  an  official  inquiry,  instituted 
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in  1875,  into  the  effects  of  tho  drought  of  the  preceding 
yenr.  Tho  result  of  this  investigation  was  to  establish 
tho  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  tho  tenantry  wns  in 
every  way  deplorable,  that  tho  provisions  of  the  law  for 
their  protection  were  systematically  defied  by  the  land- 
lords, that  evory  sort  of  high-handed  oppression  was  prac- 
tised in  open  day,  with  tho  cognizanoo,  and  sometimes 
with  tho  complicity,  of  officials  who  wero  cither  too  un- 
scrupulous to  notico  illegalities  practised  by  tho  rich  against 
the  poor,  or  too  indolent  and  timid  to  insist  on  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  r»  law  which  tho  upper  classes  found  it  con- 
venient to  break.  Sinco  that  time  tho  subject  has  been  under- 
going tho  prolonged  investigation  and  discussion  which 
its  difficulty  and  importance  demanded,  and  the  Report, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  the  final 
outcome  of  the  inquiries  and  deliberations,  so  far  as  they 
have  advanced. 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  Report,  which  wo  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  important  State  papers  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  Indian  Government,  would  require  a  very 
extensive  examination.  For  tho  present  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  one  of  them  is  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  dis- 
traint, an  importation  from  England  which  has  given  rise 
to  great  oppression  ;  and  that  another  is  in  favour  of  the 
creation  throughout  Bengal  of  a  rent-standard,  such  as 
was  supposed  by  the  founders  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment to  be  already  in  existence,  but  which,  if  it  ever  was 
in  existence,  successfully  defied  all  attempts  at  its  dis- 
covery. The  creation  of  such  a  standard,  or,  to  put  it  in 
a  less  offensive  manner,  the  ascertainment  and  declaration 
of  customary  rent,  to  which  landlords  will  be  bound  to 
conform,  is  of  course  a  bold  interference  with  the  rights 
of  landlordism  ;  but  it  is  not  greater  than  the  historical 
antecedents  of  the  Bengal  proprietors  would  justify,  and  it 
is  probably  not  too  stringent  a  remedy  for  the  inveterate 
maladies  which  for  a  century  past  have  been  corroding 
the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Bengal.  These 
have  been  recently  brought  before  the  English  public,  in  a 
somewhat  intemperate  and  exaggerated  brochure  of  a 
Bengal  official,  whose  Irish  blood  was  naturally  fired  by 
the  oppressions  which  the  Behar  landlords  have  been 
allowed  too  long  to  practise  with  impunity.  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  is  a  brother  of  the  Irish  member  of  that  name,  and, 
apparently,  was  born  a  Home  Ruler.  He  speaks,  however, 
with  the  weight  of  several  years'  official  experience  of  the 
evils  which  he  condemns,  and  the  violence  of  his  language 
ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  reality  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  administrative  shortcomings  against  which  it  is 
directed.  It  is  a  curious  illustration,  however,  of  the 
supposed  despotic  inclinations  of  the  Indian  Government 
toward  freedom  of  speech  that  a  subordinate  officer  should, 
without  apparently  the  least  apprehension  of  evil  conse- 
quences to  himself,  venture  to  address  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  communication  in  which  every  Indian  official, 
from  the  late  Viceroy  downwards,  is  criticized  with  abso- 
lute outspokenness,  and  State  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission are  denounced  with  a  vehemence  more  becoming 
an  Irish  obstructionist  than  a  somewhat  obscure  member 
of  a  well-disciplined  and  well-mannered  official  commu- 
nity. It  will  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  on  his 
return  to  India  to  know  that  the  wrongs  against  which 
he  hurled  his  invective  are  fully  recognized  by  the  higher 
authorities,  have  been  long  and  patiently  considered,  and 
that  remedies  as  searching  as  any  that  he  would  venture 
to  propose  have  been  actually  recommended  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  local  Legislature,  comprising  a  High  Court 
Judge  and  several  of  the  chief  provincial  officials.  None 
the  less  is  it  discreditable  that  such  reproaches  should  be 
possible.  On  one  point  we  find,  indeed,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  himself  confirming  the  worst  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
accusations.  In  commenting  on  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  tenantry  on  a  large  estate,  which  had  been  for 
years  under  the  management  of  the  Court  of  Wards  (the 
Ind  ian  Court  of  Chancery),  Sir  Ahsley  Eden  observed 
that  there  had  been  "  in  years  gone  by,  under  the  Court  of 
"  Wards,  the  same  kind  of  rack-renting,  the  same  ignoring 
"  of  ryot-right,  the  same  unwillingness  to  recognize  occu- 
"  pancy  tenures,  the  same  resort  to  illegal  restraint  that 
"  have  been  found  and  condemned  in  every  district  in 
"  Behar."  Such  an  admission  from  such  a  witness 
is  enough  to  convict  the  Bengal  Government  of  a  re- 
missness which,  for  the  credit  of  English  administra- 
tion, it  would,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel.  That  such  abuses  should  exist  is  bad  enough ; 
that  they  should  be  countenanced,  and  even  practised  by 


high  officials,  is  a  disgrace  which,  wo  sincerely  trust,  Sir 
Ashley  Edbs  will  take  measures  for  effacing  with  tho  least 
possible  delay.    The  same  views  arc  urged  by  a  member 

of  the  Committee,  Mr.  O'Kihealt,  in  a  memorandum, 

which  for  diligence  of  research,  calm  reasoning,  and  skilful 
array  of  obscuro  and  perplexing  facts  is  a  perfect  model 
of  controversial  writing.  Ho  reckons  that  tho  rent  now 
exacted  from  tho  Bengal  ryot  is  8j  millions  sterling  in 
excess  of  that  to  which,  in  accordance  with  tho  intentions 
of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  tho  landlords  are  entitled. 
Capitalizing  this  sum  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  ho  points 
out  that  the  huge  sum  of  165  millions  have  been  wrested 
from  tho  ryots  and  conferred  on  the  Zemindars,  "  who  still 
"  cry  for  more."  "  What  largo  portions  of  this  enormous 
"  income  are  squandered  by  mismanagement,  extravagance, 
"  and  want  of  self-restraint  may  be  gathered  by  a  reference 
"  to  the  Report onWards'  Estatesfori877-8o  andother  years. 
"  During  the  last  few  years  Government  has  spent  crores 
"  on  famine.  Every  administration  report  since  1873  dwells 
"  011  the  bad  feeling  existing,  and  the  riol.s  and  murders 
"  which  have  occurred  through  disputes  between  landlords 
"  and  tenants.  An  Act  to  prevent  agrarian  disturbances 
"  had  to  be  passed,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  inquiro 
"  why  the  ryots  in  Behar  had  abandoned  their  holdings 
"  and  fled  to  Nepal.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  every 
"  indication  that  the  people  in  Bengal  are,  at  least  in 
"  parts,  so  near  the  extreme  limit  of  self-support  that  very 
"  little  more  will  compel  the  Government  to  expend  large 
"  sums  in  relief,  impose  a  poor-law,  or  hold  a  cadastral 
"  survey  of  the  whole  province,  and  record,  once  for  all, 
"  the  rights  of  the  people  before  they  are  swept  away." 
This  is  a  vexy  grave  description.  The  measures  proposed 
by  the  Committee  by  way  of  remedy  open  a  farther 
question. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 

IF  the  English  farmer  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  whose 
one  desire  is  to  know  the  worst  that  can  befall  him 
so  that  he  may  set  to  work  to  meet  it,  he  cannot  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  Report  which  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Pell 
have  prepared  for  the  Agricultui-al  Commission.  That 
Report  dees  not  make  the  prospects  of  English  agriculture 
either  for  good  or  evil  at  all  more  assured  than  they  were 
before  its  appearance.  It  rather  suggests  that  the  con- 
clusions so  generally  formed  as  regards  the  influence 
which  American  competition  is  to  exercise  upon  the 
destiny  of  English  farmers  are  a  little  premature.  The 
facts  upon  which  they  were  founded  are  all  true,  but  they 
are  not  quite  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Pell 
were  as  much  impressed  as  every  other  recent  traveller 
has  been  by  the  enormous  advantages  which  the  American 
farmers  enjoy.  But  they  were  a  little  more  impressed 
than  some  recent  travellers  have  been  by  certain  counter- 
balancing disadvantages  which  he  has  to  put  np 
with.  The  ointment  is  uncommonly  good,  and  the 
pot  is  overflowing,  but  there  are  suspicions  of  a 
fly  here  and  there  which  may  yet  make  itself  un- 
pleasantly prominent.  Everybody  knows  what  nature  has 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer.  He  has 
a  soil  to  till  which,  though  it  must  in  the  end  be  subject  to 
exhaustion,  shows  no  signs  of  undergoing  it  for  years 
— perhaps  for  generations — to  come.  "  The  accumulated 
"  vegetable  deposits  of  centuries  and  the  untold  number  of 
"  grass  crops  that  burn  and  rot  upon  the  prairies  "  form  a 
capital  which  is  not  easily  run  through.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Report  perhaps  which  will  so  move  the  envy  of  the 
English  farmer  as  the  circumstance  that  in  the  West 
manure  is  simply  a  nuisance.  When  the  accumulations  of 
it  become  very  large,  the  farm  buildings  are  pulled  down 
and  put  up  again  elsewhere.  As  there  are  no  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  manure,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
away  from  it.  It  is  a  further  good  feature  in  the  case 
that  maize,  which  is  even  a  more  profitable  crop  than 
wheat,  answers  the  purpose  of  root  crops  in  England.  It 
enriches  the  soil  as  well  as  the  farmer,  and  enables  wheat  to 
be  grown  again  in  land  which  has  shown  signs  of  giving  out. 
The  excellence  of  the  soil  is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
conditions  which  make  its  cultivation  exceedingly  easy. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  there  are  no  stones.  The  latter 
circumstance  is  one  of  great  value  where  machinery  is 
concerned.  Steam  ploughs,  even  in  America,  ai'e  too 
costly  to  make  their  destruction  a  trifling  matter,  and 
I  stones  can  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  destroying  them. 
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All  these  things  go  far  to  make  America  an  agricultural 
paradise  ;  but,  in  spite  of  them,  the  Western  farmer  is  a 
less  fortunate  person  than  the  farmers  of  the  golden  age. 
They  had  neither  severe  winters,  dangerous  droughts, 
injurious  insects,  nor  a  short  supply  of  water ;  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Pell's  Report  has  all  four. 
"  Winter  is  a  period  of  almost  complete  cessation  from 
"  work  for  man  and  beast  on  an  American  farm.  The 
"  horses  and  mules  then  lay  on  flesh  against  the  length- 
"  ening  days,  and  the  men  either  take  to  drinking  or 
"  school,  or  possibly  go  lumbering."  None  of  these 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  time  bring  in  any  profit  to 
the  farmer.  Droughts  are  in  some  seasons  exceedingly  pro- 
longed, and  under  a  burning  sun  they  develop  extraordinary 
powers  of  doing  mischief.  As  regards  insects,  the  leader 
of  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Pell's  Report  is  tempted  to  wonder 
that  they  allow  any  crops  to  be  raised.  The  injuries  com- 
mitted by  locusts  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  from 
1873  to  1876  were  so  great  and  continuous  that  a  con- 
ference of  State  Governors  was  held  in  1876,  and  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Entomological  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  has  collected  a  large  number 
of  facts  relating  to  the  locusts  and  their  habits ;  but  it  has 
not  led  to  any  diminution  in  their  numbers  or  voracity.  In 
Texas  they  occasionally  lie  on  the  railroads  in  such  heaps  that 
the  trains  have  to  be  stopped  in  order  to  clear  the  track.  In 
Missouri  in  1875  whole  counties  were  as  bare  of  vegetation  at 
the  end  of  May  as  in  the  middle  of  winter.  In  Kansas  the 
sun  is  darkened  by  their  flight,  and  the  ground  burned 
as  if  by  a  fire.  In  Dakota  they  are  described  as  coming 
down  like  a  snow-storm,  and  sweeping  every  green  thing 
off  the  surface  of  the  State.  The  absence  of  water  over 
large  tracts  of  land  which,  but  for  this,  would  be  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  raising  of  cattle  is  a  drawback 
which  is  yearly  becoming  more  serious  as  the  competition 
for  water-rights  increases  and  a  better  class  of  stock — 
which  suffers  more  than  the  Dative  cattle  for  want  of 
water — is  introduced.  The  authors  of  the  Report  do  not 
attempt  to  weigh  these  advantages  and  disadvantages 
against  one  another.  Their  inquiry  was  not  exhaustive 
enough  to  enable  them  to  do  so  to  any  useful  purpose ; 
and,  as  regards  some  of  them,  only  experience  can  show 
which  has  the  best  of  it.  When,  however,  every  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  qualifications  which  this 
Report  has  introduced  into  the  too  uniformly  favourable 
estimate  of  the  agricultural  future  of  America  which  has 
lately  been  taken  in  this  country,  there  is  much  for  the 
English  farmer  to  lay  to  heart.  Notwithstanding  the 
drawbacks  which  seem  so  formidable  when  read  about,  the 
production  of  corn  and  cattle  in  America  is  enormous  and 
increasing.  What  is  lost  in  one  State  is  saved  in  another, 
and  the  balance  of  produce  available  for  export  seems 
never  to  fall  below  a  minimum  which  seems  terribly  large 
to  the  imagination  of  an  English  farmer. 

If  agriculture  in  England  were  organized  as  other  great 
industries  are  organized,  it  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
making  head  against  this  rivalry.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  are  many  crops  which  can  be  raised  to  much 
greater  advantage  near  the  consume'*  than  at  a  distance 
from  him,  and  some  which  cannot  be  raised  to  advantage 
at  all  except  near  the  consumer.  The  future  success  of 
English  farming  will  largely  depend  upon  the  acuteness 
with  which  these  crops  are  discovered,  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  are  cultivated,  and  the  energy  with 
which  arrangements  are  made  for  opening  and  supplying 
markets  in  which  to  sell  them.  If  we  were  dealing  with 
a  manufacturing  industry,  we  should  have  little  doubt  that 
all  these  qualities  would  be  forthcoming.  It  is  in  these 
ways  that  English  enterprise  has  become  successful  and 
famous  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  As  yet,  however, 
English  farmers  have  not  been  greatly  distinguished  either 
by  energy  or  invention.  They  go  on  in  the  tracks  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  and  are  little  given  to  strike  out  new 
ones.  Where  circumstances  are  friendly,  this  is  a  sure 
way  of  making  money.  The  bird  in  the  hand  is  always 
to  be  had,  and  to  wander  in  search  of  birds  in  the  bush  is 
only  to  sacrifice  certain  gains  to  the  hope  of  attaining 
problematical  gains.  But  when  the  bird  in  the  hand  is 
no  longer  to  be  counted  on  the  law  of  the  situation  changes. 
The  man  who  goes  furthest  afield,  and  searches  most 
bushes,  then  becomes  the  man  who  is  most  likely  to 
make  a  bag.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  English 
farmer.  He  is  now  in  want  of  the  very  quali- 
ties which  hitherto  he  has  plumed  himself  on  not 
possessing.  Farming,  which  has  heretofore  been  among  the 


most  traditional  and  steadygoing  of  employments,  now 
promises  to  become  an  employment  in  which  a  man  need 
have  his  eyes  and  his  ears  constantly  open,  and  be  for  ever 
seeking  for  means  and  opportunities  of  trying  new  experi- 
ments. When  this  necessity  has  presented  itself  to 
English  manufacturers,  they  have  always  answered  tho 
demand.  Not  an  opening  for  trade  has  been  left  unin- 
vestigated, nor  a  means  of  turning  loss  into  profit  left 
untried.  The  same  power  of  meeting  new  exigencies  may 
yet  be  found  to  exist  in  English  farmers.  They  come  of 
the  same  race  as  the  manufacturers ;  it  is  only  their 
training  and  antecedents  that  are  different ;  and  training 
and  antecedents  are,  after  all,  influences  that  may  be  over- 
come. Unfortunately,  farmers  have  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunities that  manufacturers  have  of  opening  out  new 
sources  of  profit;  and  there  are  fewer  large  employers  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number,  and  consequently 
fewer  .examples  of  genuine  and  successful  business  skill. 
Added  to  this,  there  are  the  facts  that  the  per- 
centage of  farmers  who  have  not  capital  enough  to 
profit  by  the  examples  which  are  afforded  them  is  very 
large,  and  that  the  most  inaccurate  notions  are  still  pre- 
valent as  to  the  amount  and  kinds  of  knowledge  which 
success  requires.  Farming  is  still  too  often  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  refuge  in  which  men,  who  have  failed  in,  or  are 
not  sharp  enough  for,  other  trades,  may  hope  to  make  a 
living.  In  the  old  days,  this  view  was,  to  some  extent, 
true.  When  a  farmer  was  always  sure  of  a  market  for  his 
produce  he  could  manage  to  get  along  with  very  few  ad- 
vantages beyomi  the  possession  of  the  soil  in  which  pro- 
duce of  some  sort  might  be  raised.  Now  that  a  market — 
in  the  sense  of  a  place  in  which  produce  may  be  sold  at  a 
profit — is  a  thing  which  no  English  farmer  can  certainly 
count  upon,  the  old  conclusions  will  no  longer  hold  water. 
Even  with  energy,  skill,  and  capital  at  his  command,  the 
farmer  may  be  ruined  for  want  of  the  luck  or  discernment 
which  enables  him  to  determine  what  is  the  right  produce 
to  raise.  There  is  nothing  in  the  future  of  English  farm- 
ing to  make  its  friends  despair  ;  but  there  is  much  to  fill 
them  with  anxiety  lest  the  farmer  should  fail  to  realize — as 
he  must  realize  them  if  he  is  to  make  two  ends  meet — the 
new  conditions  under  which  he  will  in  future  have  to  work. 


FOREIGN  NAVIES. 

nPIIE  general  public  at  home  has  not  had  till  now  an  oppor- 
J-  tunity  of  studying  any  detailed  statement  with  regard  to  the 
navies  of  foreign  Powers  so  as  to  understand  what  is  their  separate 
numerical  force ;  what  the  aggregate  force  of  certain  combinations  ; 
and  proximately  what  value  may  attach  to  particular  ships,  and 
with  what  special  object  in  view  these  have  severally  been  de- 
signed. We  have  been  used  so  long  to  read  in  the  papers  that 
a  ship,  always  more  quaint  and  eccentric  than  the  last,  and 
usually  more  formidable,  has  been  launched  from  some  Ibreign 
dockyard  that  we  pay  little  attention  to  the  circumstance.  But 
the  news  comes  very  often  now,  and  from  many  quarters,  and 
the  number  of  such  vessels  year  by  year  grows,  so  that  for 
our  peace  and  quietness,  if  not  our  safety,  it  behoves  us  to  have 
our  eyes  open  to  what  is  going  on  around.  In  the  volume  just 
issued  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
will  be  found  <;  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  armoured 
and  unarmoured  vessels  on  the  effective  list  of  the  navies  of 
all  naval  Powers."  This  statement,  though  on  some  points 
meagre  in  detail,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  compilation  at- 
tempted for  the  first  time  in  England,  has  much  interest ;  and 
a  perusal  will  not  fail  to  impress  readers  with  the  reality  of 
the  efforts  certain  Powers  are  making  to  show  a  formidable  front 
upon  the  ocean.  And  beyond  this  it  must  be  remembered  that 
peoples  are  arming  whose  disposition  towards  us,  formerly  of 
little  moment,  must  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time  now 
be  taken  into  careful  account. 

When  we  wish  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  creation 
of  a  powerful  navy  by  any  foreign  Power,  we  have  only  to  find  an 
answer  to  such  questions  as  the  following — Does  this  Power  own 
valuable  colonies  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  its  commercial  interests 
over  the  seas,  and  has  it  a  large  mercantile  marine  ?  Has  it,  on  its 
own  coast-line,  important  interests  to  defend  ?  What  is  its  tradi- 
tional foreign  policy  ?  We  may  theu  proceed  to  examine  what 
kind  of  relation  the  strength  and  character  of  its  naval  armaments 
bears  to  its  legitimate  exigencies.  All  countries — and  especially 
those  which,  like  our  own,  are  open  to  attack  all  round,  or  have 
much  to  lose — are  justified  in  regarding  with  suspicion  the  crea- 
tion by  any  one  country  of  a  war  fleet  out  of  proportion  to  the  j 
interests  it  has  to  guard,  and  particularly  if  the  composition  of  j 
such  fleet  betrays  the  aggressive  designs  of  its  promoters.  There 
is  a  palpable  difference  between  a  navy  created  for  offence  and  one  I 
designed  for  the  protection  of  local  interests.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  of  the  army  of  any  nation  that,  by  its  organization  and 
training,  it  was  framed  with  a  view  rather  to  attack  a  neighbour 
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than  to  stand  on  its  own  ground.  With  n  navy  it  is  different.  Wo 
can,  vp hen  furnished  with  the  piipacily,  armament,  and  speed  of 
any  vessel,  declare  to  a  nicety  for  what  special  purposo  it  was  de- 
signed. If,  for  instance,  a  Power  which  has  few  or  no  outlying 
possessions  tits  out  heavily-armed  "  fighting  cruisers,"  having  great 
speed  and  able  to  spread  a  wide  area  of  canvas,  we  gather  that 
theso  are  intended  to  prey  upon  an  enemy's  commerce,  to  beep 
tho  sea  for  a  long  time  perhaju  in  distant  waters.  As  we  cannot 
prospribe  to  nations  what  they  shall  build  and  not  build,  our 
business  is  to  catalogue  their  constructions  and  take  appropriate 
precautions. 

We  will  dow  cite  a  few  facts  about  these  foreign  navies.  Tt 
will  be  accepted  that  we  avoid  as  much  as  possible  entering  into 
technical  details,  our  limits  not  allowing  of  an  attempt  to  measure 
the  value  of  different  systems  of  construction  and  armament. 
And,  in  fact,  no  two  officers  in  any  country  seem  agreed  as  to  the 
best  build  or  method  of  armouring  or  arming  battle-ships,  or  as 
to  which  will  prove  the  weapon  of  the  future,  or  what  battle  for- 
mation gives  most  advantages  with  any  given  number  of  vessols. 
Tho  field  is  delightfully  open  to  speculation  and  ingenious  theory. 
It  has  often  struck  us  that  the  Italians  are  in  advance  of  all  other 
peoples  in  knowing  exactly  what  they  want  and  in  making  corre- 
sponding provision.  They  have  not  much  money  to  devote  to 
ironclads ;  so,  setting  their  wits  to  work,  they  drew  the  logical 
inference  that,  as  year  after  year  has  found  naval  authorities  in 
every  country  adding  on  an  additional  inch  to  broadside  armour 
or  a  couple  of  inches  to  turret  armour,  it  would  be  an  economy  if 
they  anticipated  the  development  of  two  or  three  years.  And,  as 
every  year  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  guns,  as  by  a  process  of 
nature,  it  occurred  to  them  to  forestall  the  normal  increase  of 
some  years,  and  to  arm  their  new  turret-batteries  with  guns 
of  incomparable  power.  The  consequence  of  their  action  in 
both  these  respects  is  that  the  Italians  have  in  the  Duilio  and 
Dandolo  vessels  which,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made  for 
their  several  unmistakable  faults,  would  each  of  them  in  all  pro- 
bability cripple  hopelessly  or  send  to  the  bottom  any  ship  now 
sailing  in  the  English,  French,  or  any  other  navy.  We  are  aware 
that  one  of  our  most  scientific  writers  makes  light  of  vessels  with 
ponderous  turrets  and  colossal  guns,  and  considers  a  proper  reply  to 
one  of  these  would  be  to  build  for  the  same  money  ten  small  ships, 
each  carrying  a  38-ton  gun  ;  and  these  ten  are  to  combine  and 
crush  the  monster.  We  are  happy  to  think  that,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing this  course,  the  Inflexible  was  constructed  as  a  reply  to  the 
Dandolo.  For,  if  we  build  ten  small  ships  to  circumvent  the 
monster,  the  monster's  owners  may  also  build  ten  similar  ones  to 
meet  them,  and  meanwhile  the  monster  will  have  her  own  way  ; 
for,  did  we  take  as  long  to  build  future  Inflcxibles  as  we  have 
taken  about  the  present  one — not  even  now  ready — a  war  would 
have  ended  and  our  naval  power,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  them, 
have  vanished  ere  we  had  launched  one.  By  the  time  we  have 
commissioned  the  Inflexible  and  the  French  their  Amiral  Duperre 
— the  armour  of  each  of  which  in  the  strongest  part  is  about 
twenty-two  inches  thick — the  Italians  will  be  ready  with  two 
ship3  yet  more  heavily  armoured  than  the  Duilio  and  Dandolo — 
naniely,theZp/j«H^0and  the  Italia,  those  tremendous  vessels  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before.  They  are  barbette  ships,  having  three 
feet  of  steel  and  iron  in  the  thickest  part.  So  far  as  the  result  of 
a  combat  would  depend  upon  impenetrability  of  turret-armour  and 
crushing-power  of  gun,  it  is  evident  that  the  French  and  ourselves 
together  would  stand  an  indifferent  chance  with  any  four  selected 
turret,  barbette,  or  broadside  ships  against  the  four  Italian  ones  we 
have  named.  And  that  the  result  would  in  large  measure  depend 
on  those  qualifications  is  certainly  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
experienced  judges  in — to  name  but  three  countries — England, 
France,  and  Italy. 

The  Italians  seem  to  have  shrewdly  taken  the  measure  of  their 
position  and  its  possibilities.  They  aspire  naturally  to  be  a  con- 
siderable Mediterranean  Power,  and  they  intend  to  show  their 
flag  in  the  Adriatic  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  Austrians. 
They  have  a  long  line  of  coast  and  valuable  harbours  to  defend, 
are  troubled  with  the  care  of  no  distant?  possessions,  nor  is  their 
mercantile  marine  of  the  first  importance,  and  what  money  they 
spend  on  their  navy  must  be  well  invested.  That  is  how  they 
stand.  To  meet  their  requirements  they  must  have  in  their 
judgment  a  few  powerful  ships  for  the  shock  of  battle— the  best  of 
their  kind.  These  they  are  careful  to  construct,  as  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  their  Minister  of  Marine,  "  with  a  distinct  tactical 
object."  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  speak  of  the  new  Italian 
ships  as  being  experiments  ;  we  have  already  seen  they  were  con- 
structed in  anticipation  of  inevitable  development.  The  rest  of  their 
navy  is  principally  composed  of  heavy  monitors  for  coast  and 
harbour  defence,  w'ith  gunboats,  drawing  little  water,  suitable  for 
the  shallows  of  the  Adriatic. 

France  is  incontestably  our  principal  rival  on  the  seas.  After 
the  disasters  of  the  last  war  the  sums  devoted  annually  to  the 
navy  were  in  large  part  diverted  for  the  re-formation  and  arma- 
ment of  that  first  of  French  necessities— a  great  army.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  having  grievously  erred  in  plastering 
iron  plates  upon  more  or  less  ancient  wooden  hulls,  and  notwith- 
standing their  having  too  often  followed  our  somewhat  meagre 
initiative,  the  French  can  show  a  very  formidable  fleet.  "With 
them  the  maintenance  of  a  grand  navy'is  a  tradition,  and  one  in 
which  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  a  strong  admixture 
of  ambition.  They  do  not  construct  a  vast  marine  simply  because 
they  once  owned  great  colonies  and  contested  with  us  the  supre- 
macy of  the  ocean.    We  cannot  allow  their  present  colonial  pos- 


sessions to  be  of  importance  sufficient  to  justify  tho  creation  of 
such  a  fleet  as  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  possess  when  their 
programme  i-<  completed.  Tho  character  of  tho  ships  recently 
launched  and  in  course  of  building  abundantly  indicates  tho 
designs  of  their  promoters.  While  the  coasts  and  harbours  are 
being  furnished  with  new  land  batteries,  to  bo  supplemented  by 
floating  batteries  and  torpedoes ;  and  for  tho  battle  shock  a 
numerous  array  of  most  powerful  vessels  in  tho  guise  of  barbette, 
turret,  or  battery  ships,  is  in  process  of  development,  a  perhaps 
for  us  yet  more  dangerous  class  is  forthcoming  in  the  "  lighting 
cruiser."  Of  such  the  Mat/on  just  launched  is  a  type.  She  is  ono 
of  ten  recently  built,  and  which  correspond  pretty  closely  with 
our  "  C  "  corvettes,  being,  however,  of  greater  tonnage  and  spread- 
ing more  canvas.  Theso  cruisers  are  unarmoured,  and  are  designed 
with  three  special  ideas — to  be  rapid  goers,  to  carry  a  large  quan- 
tity of  coal,  and  to  be  able  to  economize  fuel  by  utilizing 
their  large  sail-power.  Their  armament  varies  from  twelve  to 
twenty-one  guns  of  different  calibres,  and  their  speed,  taking  the 
average,  is  about  sixteen  knots.  In  addition  to  these  ten  there  are 
eight-and-twenty  other  cruisers,  most  of  which  have  highly  re- 
spectable qualities  of  speed,  capacity,  and  armament.  Altogether 
tho  French  have,  afloat  or  building,  one  iron  and  steel  barbette 
ship ;  two  steel  barbette  ships  ;  four  iron  and  steel  battery  ships  ; 
four  smaller  barbette  ships ;  seven  iron  and  steel  turret  ships ; 
three  iron  and  steel  smaller  turret  vessels ;  two  iron  broadside 
ships ;  one  iron  monitor ;  seven  iron  small  floating  batteries  ;  six 
battery  ships  (wooden  hulls  armoured) ;  eleven  smaller  of  the 
same  class,  having  good  speed  ;  ten  broadside  vessels  (wooden 
hulls  armoured) ;  five  "  special "  ships,  armoured,  and  probably 
capable  of  taking  their  place  in  line  of  battle ;  thirty-eight  cruisers ; 
and  twelve  gun-vessels.  Thislist,  already  strikingenough,  is  intended 
to  become  eventually  much  more  formidable.  "  The  soul  of  a 
good  defence,"  wrote  the  late  Major  Charles  Adams,  "lies  in  well- 
judged  offence";  and  certainly  the  navy  of  France  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  with  the  design  on  occasion  of  illustrating  the 
force  of  this  axiom. 

Germany  labours  under  a  like  disadvantage  with  Italy.  While 
both  are  ambitious  of  being  stronger  at  sea  than  they  are,  neither 
one  can  afford  the  necessary  outlay.  They  both  spend  so  much  on 
their  army,  they  have  little  money,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
give  to  the  sister  force.  The  big  Italian  turret  vessels  far 
exceed  in  strength  and  gun  force  any  the  Germans  can  show ;  but 
the  remainder  of  their  armoured  ships  rank  below  that  of  the 
other  Power.  They  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  well  armed,  and 
fall  far  behind  in  speed.  The  Germans  have  endeavoured  to  give 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  similar  rate  of  going  to  all  their  battle  fleet. 
There  is  no  quality  so  absolutely  essential  as  that  of  speed  in  a 
modern  war-ship  ;  and  no  squadron  can  expect  to  manoeuvre  with 
success  against  an  enemy  where  the  several  ships  have  not  only 
good  speed  but  the  power  of  attaining  approximately  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  The  character  of  the  German  navy  may,  as  with  the 
others,  be  plainly  gathered  from  its  composition.  The  larger 
vessels  are  designed  for  battle  shocks,  not  for  floating  in  harbours 
assisting  in  their  defence ;  there  are  no  monitors ;  the  safety  of 
dockyards  and  harbours  will  be  the  care  of  land  batteries,  torpedoes, 
and  sunken  mines;  while  for  operating  on  the  highways  of  com- 
merce the  Germans,  like  the  French,  have  a  considerable  number 
of  fighting  cruisers  carrying  from  eight  to  sixteen  guns  of  various 
calibres,  and  having  a  speed  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  knots. 
They  evidently  do  not  intend  in  their  next  war  to  allow  their 
navy  to  adopt  the  unaggressive  attitude  which  it  was  through 
weakness  almost  driven  to  maintain  in  1870.  Small  as  it  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  England  and  France,  the  fleet  is  distinctly 
designed  with  a  view  to  aggressive  action. 

Austria  is  yet  another  Power  with  not  too  much  money  to  spare 
for  its  marine.  We  are  therefore  the  more  surprised  to  find  the 
experimental  principle  persisted  in  through  so  many  years  in  the 
shape  of  adding  on  an  inch  of  armour,  half  a  knot  of  speed,  a  little 
more  gun-power.  With  our  vast  marine  and  abundance  of 
money  we  are  in  a  manner  condemned  to  experimentalize  for  the 
benefit  of  others  besides  ourselves,  and  yet  we  find  ourselves  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  others.  We  built  the  Inconstant  after  an 
American  model,  and  the  Inflexible  was  intended,  as  we  said, 
for  a  rival  to  the  Dandolo.  The  few  unarmoured  frigates 
and  corvettes  in  the  Austrian  List,  though  of  quite  recent  con- 
struction, have  far  less  speed  than  the  corresponding  class  in  other 
navie3.  In  the  number  of  line-of-battle  ships,  in  their  armament 
and  speed,  the  Austrians  may  be  taken  to  rank  somewhat  below 
tho  Germans.  Their  navy  is  probably  designed  with  the  single 
purpose  of  contesting  with  Italy  on  occasion  the  championship  of 
the  Adriatic. 

Of  sea-going  ironclads  Russia  has  but  five,  none  of  them  calling 
for  particular  comment.  She  is  better  circumstanced  as  regards 
armoured  ships  capable  of  fighting  in  home  waters ;  but  most  of 
these  are  of  not  very  recent  date,  and  their  plating  and  armament 
are  quite  second  class.  The  impression  made  by  the  circular  iron- 
clads on  their  first  appearance  has  not  been  strengthened  by  all 
we  hear  of  their  performances  on  the  water.  In  the  event  of  war, 
we  are  far  more  likely  to  suffer  damage  at  Russian  hands  from 
cruisers,  those  free  lances  of  the  seas,  than  from  all  the  ironclads 
put  together.  In  addition  to  two  "  belted  cruisers "  and  seven 
others,  there  are  twelve  "purchased  cruisers,"  with  which  we  have 
had  some  cause  to  become  acquainted,  and  which  are  credited  with 
possessing  fine  speed. 

Spain,  always  first  where  nature  and  generally  last  where  art 
is  concerned,  has  a  long  coast  line,  some  admirable  harbours, 
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and  owns  colonies  worth  fighting  for,  but  has  not  a  single  armoured 
ship  which  need  detain  us,  and  only  one  or  two  vessels  with 
moderate  pretensions.  She  possesses  a  few  gunboats  of  recent 
build. 

Turkey  still  shows  fairly  to  the  front.  She  is  far  and  away 
ahead  of  Russia,  owning  as  she  does  no  less  than  ten  battery-ships 
with  6,  9,  and  1 2-inch  armour,  as  well  as  four  broadside  ships  of 
more  antique  pattern.  She  has  also  a  turret-ship,  a  monitor,  and 
some  river  batteries,  but  no  fighting  cruisers  of  the  new  type. 
America  has  eighteen  monitors,  none  of  which  are  of  later  date  than 
1865,  and  five  cruisers.  One  incontestable  advantage  the  Americans 
have  is  that  while  other  nations  have  sunk  untold  millions  on  ex- 
periments continually  getting  obsolete,  they  have  their  money  in 
their  pockets,  at  the  same  time  that  they  keenly  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  naval  development  elsewhere.  Should  they  become 
entangled  in  war,  they  will  doubtless  know  how,  with  their  immea- 
surable resources  and  sharp  intelligence,  to  improvise  something 
worth  fighting  with ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  will  certainly 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  enterprising  trade  of  privateering. 

We  may  pass  over  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  with  the 
observation  that  their  navies  seem  altogether  designed  for  defensive 
purposes. 

Most  persons,  if  asked  offhand,  which  Power,  were  France  at 
war  with  us,  could  she  most  profitably  associate  with  herself 
for  naval  enterprise,  would  probably  reply  Germany,  or  Russia, 
the  United  States,  or  might  be  Italy.  It  would  surprise  such 
to  learn  that,  after  France,  the  Power  most  capable  of 
doing  us  damage  is  the  little  kingdom  of  Holland.  "In 
the  politics  of  Europe,"  says  Captain  P.  TI.  Colomb,  in  his 
admirable  Naval  Prize  Essay  for  1878,  "there  seems  to  me  no 
change  more  perilous  to  England  than  that  which  would  attach 
Holland  to  the  German  Empire  "  (or  France,  for  that  matter)  "  in 
a  war  between  it  and  the  British  nalion."  In  the  East,  Holland 
menaces  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  of  Malacca,  those  two  narrow 
channels  through  which  the  trains  of  goods  must  pass  and  repass 
to  and  from  China  and  Japan.  "  Issuing  from  ber  ports  from 
Acheen  in  Sumatra  to  Koepang  in  Timor,"  she  would  threaten  our 
commercial  route,  some  three  thousand  miles  long,  lying  between 
Point  de  Galle  and  the  Australian  ports.  Not  only  is  Holland,  by 
her  colonial  possessions,  geographically  situated  for  interfering 
with  our  commerce,  but  she  is  gathering  together  a  formidable 
war  fleet.  In  addition  to  her  Indian  establishment,  which  com- 
prises "  fighting  cruisers  "  and  gun-vessels — the  very  classes  from 
which  our  merchant  fleets  passing  close  by  have  most  to  dread — 
there  is  the  home  navy.  It  is  made  up  of  six  turret-ships,  well 
armoured,  well  armed,  and  having  fair  steam-power;  thirteen 
monitors,  many  of  which  are  of  recent  construction  :  six  armoured 
gunboats,  lately  launched ;  and  twelve  "  fighting  cruisers,"  having 
generally  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots,  and  armed  with  from  four  to  ten 
guns.  On  the  list  of  both  the  home  and  the  Indian  navy  there  is 
a  large  number  of  older-fashioned  and  smaller  vessels  than  the 
above. 

We  do  not  purpose  here  either  to  catalogue  or  classify  the  com- 
plex list  of  the  armed  shipping  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no 
need  to  point  out  again,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  that  its 
deficiencies  are  mainly  due,  not  to  any  shortcomings  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiralty,  but  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  money  is  not  voted  to 
maintain  such  a  navy  as  this  country  ought  to  possess.  We  desire 
only  to  inquire  what  practical  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  navies 
of  potential  adversaries  and  from  a  comparison  of  our  relative  geo- 
graphical positions  in  their  widest  sense.  It  has  been  said  that 
several  Powers,  beyond  providing  a  sufficient  marine  for  the  defence 
of  home  interests,  successively  create  more  and  more  formidable 
instruments  of  aggression  ;  and  that,  in  case  of  rupture  with  one 
or  more  of  these,  expeditions  might  be  attempted  against  some  of 
our  colonies,  raids  upon  our  commerce  frequenting  all  the  great 
trade  thoroughfares  of  the  sea,  and  attacks  upon  our  coal  depots 
abroad.  On  one  point  all  writers,  however  else  they  may  differ, 
are  thoroughly  agreed — namely,  that  if  a  hostile  navy  obtained  and 
retained  command  of  the  sea,  driving  off  our  commerce,  we  should 
be  eventually  starved  into  submission.  Our  possessions  are  scat- 
tered over  the  area  of  the  entire  ocean  ;  the  dominion  of  the  great 
majority  of  other  peoples  is  concentrated  in  one  compact  territorial 
mass.  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Portugal  have  each  a  few  far 
distant  colonies ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  isolated  holdings, 
bearing,  save  perhaps  those  of  Spain  and  Holland,  no  measur- 
able comparison  with  "the  marvellous  constellation  of  naval 
stations  with  which  Great  Britain  has  spangled  the  ocean." 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  Power  in  conflict  with  England 
would  have  little  to  lose  compared  with  the  vast  field  the 
latter  offers  to  powerful  enterprise,  and  that  a  well-organ- 
ized expedition  might  attempt,  with  every  chance  of  success, 
to  deal  us  a  damaging  blow  in  one  or  other  quarter  of  the  horizon. 
And  if  our  chain  of  posts  along  the  seas  is  broken,  the  supplies  for 
coaling  our  ships  are  cut  off',  and  the  ships  themselves  driven  away, 
and  commerce  on  that  route  is  extinguished.  In  the  multiplicity, 
however,  of  our  possessions  lies  our  strength.  Everywhere,  ex- 
cept in  that  zone  of  the  Pacific  which  was  spoken  of  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Saturday  Review,  we  command  either  an  island,  or  a 
small  strip  on  the  shore  of  a  continent,  or  a  mere  rock  in  the  ocean, 
upon  or  near  eveiy  commercial  highway  and  within  moderate 
distances  of  each  other  ;  and  in  such  places  we  have  or  may  have 
coaling  stations.  A.s  no  other  nation  has  similar  advantages,  and 
ad  steamers  depend  for  their  fighting  value  .absolutely  upon  their 
supply  of  fuel,  it  follows  we  should  start,  or  ought  to  start,  in  any 


imaginable  war  with  the  strategical  conditions  immensely  in  our 
favour.  It  is  true  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things. 
The  Dutch,  as  we  observed,  might  menace  our  Chinese  and  Indo- 
Au3tralian  trade ;  the  French  might  threaten  from  Saigon,  the 
line  Singapore-Hong  Kong,  and,  from  Bourbon  and  Noasi-Be 
and  St.  Marie,  trade  passing  by  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mauritius  and 
beyond ;  the  Spaniards  might  also  vex  our  China  trade  from 
Manilla ;  and,  looking  westwards,  America ;  but  America  only 
might  have  as  good  a  chance  of  attacking  as  we  of  defending  our 
commercial  interests  in  that  quarter.  We  must,  however,  presume 
an  unlikely  and  indeed  unnatural  combination  against  us,  to  sup- 
pose that  on  any  given  line  we  can  find  ourselves  in  a  distinctly 
inferior  position  for  defence.  And  in  any  other  case  we  are  so 
far  stronger  than  any  individual  Power,  or  at  least  we  have 
so  many  more  ships  to  dispose  of,  that,  by  good  arrangements, 
we  might  rely  upon  being  able  to  effect  a  superior  concentration 
on  the  line  most  open  to  attack.  It  follows  from  our  command  of 
a  chain  of  coaling  stations  that  our  fleets  may  rely  generally,  and 
should  rely,  upon  being  able  to  use  steam  and  may  dispense  propor- 
tionately with  sail;  conversely  the  ships  of  other  Powers,  not  being 
able  to  pick  up  coal  at  convenient  intervals,  must  perforce 
economize  fuel  and  employ  more  sail.  This  is  why  the  French 
have  provided  that  their  fighting  cruisers  may  spread  a  large  area 
of  canvas.  And  the  mistake  we  have  committed  is  to  furnish 
many  steam  ships  with  sail-power  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously 
to  interfere  with  their  capacity  for  coal  stowage.  Rather,  we 
should  say,  this  error  is  merely  the  result  of  a  previous  one  in  that 
we  have  neglected  to  utilize  various  convenient  sites  as  coal 
depots;  and  others,  where  we  have  coal  stored,  are  only  half 
secured  or  not  fortified  at  all.  We  have,  therefore,  feared  to  rely 
too  much  on  being  able  to  replenish  our  coal  bunkers  at  will. 

To  oppose  the  battle-ships  of  another  Power  we  must  have  of 
course  battle-ships  of  equal  or  superior  force ;  but  these,  with  their 
inferior  speed  and  smaller  coal-carrying  capacity,  will  avail  little 
again3t  the  rapid  cruiser  and  armed  merchant  steamers.  To  talk  as 
some  do  of  blockading  a  dozen  first-rate  turret  and  barbette  ships, 
with  half-a-dozen  cruisers  bound  on  a  distant  foray,  in  a  harbour, 
like  Cherbourg,  for  instance,  is  to  advance  a  most  problematical 
argument.  Our  security  in  far  seas  against  wandering  squadrons, 
fleet  cruisers,  and  dashing  Alabamas,  depends  fortunately  on 
something  more  solid  than  the  precarious  hope  of  being  able  to 
pin  a  powerful  enemy  to  his  harbours.  We  rely  upon  our  chain 
of  fortified  coaling  stations  on  and  near  trade-lines,  upon  the 
possession  between  each  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  on  our 
consequent  ability  to  keep  the  sea  under  steam,  and  to  concentrate 
our  local  squadrons  reinforced,  as  may  be  necessary,  from  home  at 
menaced  points.  Conquest  and  colonization  have  handed  over  to 
us  the  gates  of  the  great  commercial  routes,  and  the  watch-towers 
by  the  highways ;  it  will  be  purely  and  inexcusably  our  own  fault 
if,  through  unreadiness  and  failing  to  utilize  our  strategical 
superiority,  we  allow  any  Power,  or  any  probable  combination  of 
Powers,  to  snatch  anywhere  other  than  a  temporary  tactical 
advantage. 


A  HAPPY  FAMILY. 

THE  last  day  of  the  week  appears  to  exert  some  of  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  the  deity  from  which  it  is  popularly  supposed 
to  take  its  name  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  present  Ministry.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  taken  ill ;  it  was  on  a 
Saturday  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  his  famous  demonstra- 
tion of  the  statesmanlike  care  and  skill  with  which  Ministers 
agree  upon  the  details  of  the  measures  which  are  to  govern 
England,  and  it  was  on  last  Saturday  that  the  harmony  of  the 
Ministerial  concert  received  a  still  more  convincing  illustration  at 
the  hands  of  Lord  Granville.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Foreign  Minister 
is  not  a  person  habitually  given  to  brawling,  and  so  his  demonstra- 
tion is  all  the  more  significant.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  hardly  surprising.  Two  remarkable  performances  had  been 
contributed  by  Liberal  members,  one  official,  one  unofficial,  to  the 
amusements  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  night,  and  it 
would  require  a  nice  set  of  balances  to  decide  whether  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Callan  or  that  of  Mr.  Forster  was  the  most  eccentric.  The 
Irish  Secretary  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
he  spoke  of  it  with  a  vengeance.  The  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  refusing  to  consider  the  Registration  Bill  (when  there 
was  no  time  to  consider  it)  was,  according  to  Mr.  Forster,  some- 
thing very  dreadful  indeed,  and  the  repetition  of  such  conduct 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some  reform  in  the  constitution 
of  that  House  was  necessary.  Then  Mr.  Forster  proceeded,  quite 
in  the  style  of  the  "  Hole-in-the-Wall,"  to  remark  that  he  was 
the  elected  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Lords  only  owed  their 
position  to  the  accident  of  birth.  The  position  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  number  owe  their  position  to 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  one  of 
the  "  most  peer-creatingest "  Prime  Ministers  of  this  or  any  other 
century.  However,  gentlemen  in  a  state  of  excitement  of  any  kind 
are  mercifully  permitted  to  indulge  in  these  little  inaccuracies  of 
fact.  The  point  of  wonderment  was  not  so  much  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Forster's  outburst  as  the  fact  that  ho  should  have  permitted 
himself  to  indulge  in  the  outburst  at  all.  To  begin  with,  the 
whole  thing  was  absurd.  The  Bill  which  the  Lords  had  re- 
jected was  not  even  »  Government  Bill,  and,  besides  that,  it 
concerned  a  matter  of  very  small  importance,  and  could  not 
have  come  into  operation  any  earlier  had  it  been  passed  at  the  end 
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of  this  Session  than  if  it  were  passed  at  tho  beginning  of  next. 
To  tiike  such  an  occasion  us  this  for  threatening  tho  existence 
of  two  estates  of  the  realm  must  have  appealed  to  everybody, 
except  Mr.  Forster  himself  and  a  few  delighted  ultra-lladicals, 
siftiply  an  evidence  of  childish  petulance.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Forster  is  not  quite  the  man,  personally  or  officially,  from  whom 
declarations  of  revolutionary  policy  como  with  grace  of  con- 
gruity.  The  Irish  Secretaryship  is — though  the  Irish  Secretary 
lias  perhaps  forgotten  it — a  very  subordinate  place  in  tho  Ministry, 
and  the  present  occupant  of  tho  position  is  not  quite  of  tho 
falibre  of  a  Montfort  or  a  Cromwell.  Administrative  details  Mr. 
Fdrster  manages  sometimes  with  good  success,  somotimes  with 
Considerable  ill  success;  but  ho  should  leave  the  overthrow  of 
the  British  Constitution  to  stronger  men.  The  ludicrousness  of 
the  thing  so  far  excelled  its  impropriety,  grave  as  that  was,  that 
perhaps  some  people  may  have  expected  the  member  for  Bradford 
to  appear  side  by  side  next  morning  with  the  member  for  Louth, 
.and  like  him  to  apologize  for  his  last  night's  exploits. 

Wo  say  this  might  have  been  expected ;  but  tho  world  in  its 
•expectations  would  have  calculated  without  Lord  Granville. 
It  is  not  altogether  odd  that  the  miscalculation  should  have 
been  possible.  For,  though  there  are  plenty  of  peers  in 
the  Government,  they  have  hitherto,  with  a  few  honour- 
able exceptions,  been  so  docile  to  their  Radical  colleagues 
that  a  little  more  leek  would  not  seem  likely  to  disagree  with 
their  stomachs.  Mr.  Forster's  outburst,  however,  was  too  much 
for  the  Foreigu  Secretary,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  Lord 
Spencer,  or  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  or  any  other  of  the 
■"  accidentally-born  "  members  of  the  Government  could  have  very 
much  relished  it.  So  Lord  Granville  not  only  promptly  took  the 
Irish  Secretary  to  task,  but  made  the  House  of  Lords  acquainted 
with  the  fact  in  a  very  spirited  speech.  If  any  one,  he  said,  ex- 
pected the  House  of  Lords  to  be  simply  dictated  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons  and  ordered  to  register  the  decisions  of  that  House 
— which  was,  by  the  way,  exactly  what  Mr.  Forster  apparently  did 
•expect — why  he,  Lord  Granville,  had  no  intention  of  taking  such 
a  view,  and  would  promptly  cease  to  hold  his  official  position,  if 
the  holding  of  it  in  auy  way  committed  him  thereto.  Further, 
after  his  own  conduct  in  the  matter,  he  was  not  a  little  startled 
to  hear  what  Mr.  Forster  had  said.  But,  most  fortunately,  on 
bringing  the  too  impulsive  Secretary  to  book,  it  was  found  that  he 
bad  not  said  it.  Mr.  Forster,  thanks  to  the  accurate  reporting  of 
the  Daily  Chi-onide,  is  discovered  to  have  said,  and  thinks  that  he 
did  say — not  that  he  thought  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be 
reformed,  or  that  anybody  else  thought  so,  but  that  if  such  conduct 
were  repeated,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  several  persons  in  time 
began  to  have  a  sort  of  glimmering  that  it  might  be  right  to  go 
uear  to  think  so  shortly.  Mr.  Forster  is  of  course  quite  ignorant 
that  anybody  entertains  any  such  opinion  now.  It  had  ju3t  dawned 
on  his  outraged  soul  as  a  possible  result  of  the  dreadful  proceedings 
of  the  peers  if  they  were  continued  too  long.  With  this  apology, 
it  seems,  Lord  Granville  was  content,  or  rather  (for  the  tone  of  his 
speech  did  not  exactly  intimate  the  existence  of  that  amiable  feel- 
ing in  his  breast),  he  was  obliged  to  pronounce  himself  content. 
He  was,  at  any  rate,  able  to  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet, 
tfee  slightest  sympathy  with  their  eccentric  colleague's  sentiments, 
or  the  slightest  intention  on  their  part  of  being  "  committed 
to  a  course  of  action  "  by  Mr.  Forster's  words.  The  disclaimer, 
though  natural,  was  hardly  necessary.  Nobody  suspects  even  a 
Government  presided  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  getting  summarily 
through  the  traditional  three  thinkings  respecting  the  abolition  of 
the  hereditary  Chamber  because  an  Irish  Secretary  has  lost  his 
temper  at  the  rejection  of  an  ill-digested  measure  of  his  own,  and 
pretends  to  find  another  reason  for  losing  it  in  the  rejection  of  a 
private  member's  Bill.  It  might  indeed  have  seemed  to  a  cooler 
person  than  Mr.  Forster  that  this  rejection,  instead  of  being  con- 
temptuous to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  rather  complimentary 
to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  acknowledged  the  importance  of  duly  con- 
sidering anything  that  the  Commons  chose  to  send  up.  He  was 
probably  not  aware  of  the  odd  evidence  as  to  the  unseasonableness 
of  September  sittings  which  the  ingenuity  of  some  one  or  other 
has  since  discovered.  It  seems  that  on  the  ist  of  June  the  House 
of  Commons  rejected  a  measure  in  the  usual  form  by  voting  that 
it  be  read  that  day  three  months.  That  day  three  months  came, 
the  House  was  in  Session,  yet  the  Bill  was  not  read.  Which,  we 
■should  like  to  know,  is  most  contemptuous  of  the  House  of 
■Commons,  the  Government  who  make  it  stultify  itself  by  sitting 
at  a  time  when  it  has  pronounced  that  it  will  not  sit,  or  the 
House  of  Lords  which  seeks  to  protect  it  from  this  by  checking 
unreasonably  long  Sessions  ? 

As  usual,  however,  with  this  remarkable  Ministry,  it  is  difficult 
to  take  the  serious  view  of  any  of  these  performances.  The 
charming  harmony  which  they  manifest  is  not  more  delightful 
than  Lord  Granville's  sudden  waking  up  to  the  discovery  that  he 
has  got  himself  into  very  undesirable  society,  and  Mr.  Forster's 
sudden  retreat  from  his  heroic  position  of  minatory  reformer 
to  the  humble  post  of  cautious  prophet.  Perhaps  the  last  is 
almost  the  best.  For  a  few  short  hours  Mr.  Forster  was  the 
cynosure  of  half  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Here  was  the  daring 
Brutus  who  was  going  to  deal  the  god-like  stroke  to  an  effete 
aristocracy  ;  the  man  who  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  gloried 
in  owing  nothing  to  an  accident  of  birth.  Unluckily  it  turned 
out  that  Mr.  Forster  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  merely 
an  observer,  who  thought  that,  if  certain  things  happened,  certain 
people  might  possibly  come  to  certain  conclusions— to  which,  by 
the  way,  secularist  leagues  and  democratic  associations  and  such- 


like folk  have  como  fur  scores  of  years  past.  It  is  truo  that  somo 
sturdy  Radicals,  with  scant  politeness,  decline  to  accept  Mr. 
Forster's  vorsion  of  his  own  conduct.  1 1'  there  18  a  political  body 
in  this  country  for  which  more  than  another  we  have  an  all'oction, 
it  is  the  West  Ham  Liberal  Association.  Tt  has  passed  many 
delightful  resolutions;  and  a  history  of  tho  West  Ham  Liberal 
Association,  on  tho  plan  of  Thackeray's  great,  but  unwritten,  Life 
of  Baker,  would  be  a  charming  occupation  lor  tho  retired  leisure 
of  a  man  of  lotters  possessed  of  somo  political  information.  On 
Monday  night,  it  seems,  tho  West  Ham  Liberal  Association  re- 
solved its  approval  of  tho  "  clear  and  outspoken  language  of  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Forster  in  reference  to  tho  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords."  Now,  if  Mr.  Forster  himself  is  to  bo  believed,  his 
language  was  by  no  means  particularly  cloar  or  outspoken ;  so 
that  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  West  Ham  Liberal  Association 
thinks  that  its  favourite  deserves  the  dissyllablo  which  King 
David  used  in  his  haste  and  which  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright 
is  wont  to  use  at  his  leisure.  Lord  Granville,  however,  if  he  cuts 
a  somewhat  less  sorry  figuro  than  Mr.  Forster,  has  exposed  his 
legs  to  the  arrows  pretty  freely.  For  what  in  the  name  of  fortuno 
does  Lord  Granville  think  the  galley  is  in  which  he  is  sailing  ? 
Does  he  think  that— not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Gladstone — Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Mundella  do 
not  desire  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  dictate  to 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  Is  not  this  dictation  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  party  with  whom  he  and  his  Whig  friends  have 
now  identified  themselves  ?  Evidently  Lord  Granville  perceives 
the  answers  to  these  questions  for  the  first  time,  and  they  make 
him  uncomfortable.  He  had  been  living  in  a  paradise,  and  he 
discovers  that  it  is  a  paradise  of  fools.  We  sympathize  with  him 
most  deeply,  but  the  depth  of  our  sympathy  does  not  prevent  us 
from  feeling  an  equally  profound  astonishment  that  a  statesman 
of  Lord  Granville's  experience  should  have  waited  till  the  4th 
of  September,  1880,  to  make  the  discovery.  It  would  be  a 
little  interesting  to  know  what  his  brother  peers  of  the  Liberal 
persuasion  think  of  it.  Those  of  them  who  are  members  of  the 
Government  must  be  allowed  to  be  slightly  splashed  with  the  ridi- 
cule which  has  fallen  on  Lord  Granville.  For  it  may  be  suggested 
to  them  that  no  one  of  their  colleagues  in  the  Lower  House  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  them  when  Mr. 
Forster  described  them  as  persons  idle,  promoted  to  their  position 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  very  likely  to  be  reformed  if  they 
didn't  take  care.  This,  which  we  do  not  understand  Mr.  Forster 
to  deny  having  said,  is  pretty  language  for  one  member  of  a  family 
to  apply  to  another,  and  the  family  in  which  it  occurs  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  singularly  happy  and  united  one.  We  shall  hear  a 
great  deal,  no  doubt,  during  the  next  four  or  five  months  of  their 
unity  and  happiness  ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  scene  of  Saturday 
last  will  be  apt  to  recur  to  the  mind.  The  particular  kind  of 
family  happiness  which  will  prevail  may  suitably  b3  described  by 
a  familiar  parallel.  "  If  you  don't  look  out,  I'll  get  a  divorce," 
we  may  imagine  a  husband  saying  to  a  wife  in  the  free  and  spirited 
States  of  the  West.  The  affectionate  harmony  existing  afterwards 
between  that  couple  might  to  the  outward  oye  be  considerable. 
Internally  it  would  resemble  the  harmony  which  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail between  the  threatening  and  the  threatened  sections  of  the 
most  united,  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous,  gifted,  and  powerful 
Cabinet  with  which  the  realm  of  England  has  ever  been  blessed. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  PHYSICS. 

SPIRITUALISTS  are  rejoicing  in  the  addition  of  another 
eminent  man  of  science  to  their  ranks ;  Professor  Zollner  of 
Leipzig  has  done  for  the  notorious  medium  Slade  what  Mr.  Crookes 
did  for  Home,  and  has  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  in 
a  volume  entitled  Transcendental  Physics.  It  would  scarcely  be 
worth  while  to  enter  upon  a  serious  refutation  of  these  pernicious 
doctrines  were  it  not  for  the  effect  produced  upon  the  public  when 
they  find  that  men  in  whose  power  of  critical  observation  they 
have  every  reason  to  confide  are  so  completely  led  astray  by 
them. 

The  accounts  given  by  Professor  Zollner  of  what  he  observed 
are  certainly  very  astonishing  at  first  sight,  but  both  evidence  and 
arguments  assume  a  very  different  complexion  when  examined 
from  another  and  simpler  standpoint  than  that  of  the  physicist. 
Amongst  other  arguments,  the  fact  that  the  manifestations  do  not 
always  take  place  is  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  their  genuine 
character ;  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  the 
medium  to  produce  his  phenomena,  and  if  he  were  a  mere  con- 
juror or  trickster  he  would  be  both  ready  and  able  to  produce 
them  on  all  occasions.  This  argument  shows  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  how  little  savants  understand  of  the  principles  of 
conjuring,  and  how  little  their  testimony  is  to  be  relied  upon  in 
matters  appertaining  to  that  art.  The  conjuror  and  the  medium 
have  both  the  same  task  before  them — namely,  the  production  of 
phenomena  inexplicable  to  the  audience  by  the  usual  laws  ; 
to  a  certain  extent  they  have  the  same  resources,  but  so  far 
as  conditions  go  the  avowed  conjuror  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
The  latter  may,  it  is  true,  choose  his  own  time  and  place,  relying, 
if  in  public,  on  the  assistance  of  stage  and  other  appliances ;  or,  if 
in  private  circles,  upon  his  own  dexterity  and  address.  Having, 
however,  once  made  his  choice,  he  must  abide  by  it,  and  produce 
his  effect  with  the  alternative  of  failure  or  exposure  and  consequent 
ridicule.    The  Spiritualist  medium,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds 
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the  conditions  too  hard  for  him,  need  only  remain  passive,  and  the 
absence  of  phenomena,  or,  in  other  words,  his  failure,  is  looked 
upon  as  proof  of  his  genuineness. 

We  may  assume  that  the  resources  of  the  conjuring  art  are 
inadequate  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  claimed  for  Spiritualism, 
and  we  will  also  allow  that  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Crookes  or  Professor  Zullner  is  unimpeachable ;  but  we  are  far 
from  accepting  their  conclusion  that  therefore  the  phenomena  did 
take  place  as  described,  or  were  not  due  to  trickery.  The  great 
principle  of  conjuring — and  we  may  venture  to  say  of  mediumship 
— consists  not  in  doing  an  inexplicable  thing,  but  in  procuring  good 
evidence  of  its  having  been  done  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  common  expe- 
rience in  the  profession  that  persons  accustomed  to  close  scientific 
observations  are  the  easiest  to  deceive.  The  conjuror  relies  upon 
making  a  temjis-  —  that  is,  in  concealing  the  moment  at  which  a 
change  or  other  operation  is  effected;  and,  if  observation  at  that 
point  be  avoided,  the  minutest  examination  at  other  points  and 
times  goes  for  nothing.  Now,  taking  Professor  Ziillner's  experi- 
ments, as  described  by  him,  every  possibility  of  fraud  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  eliminated,  and  yet  to  the  initiated  his  accounts 
convey  the  strongest  suspiciou  that  a  temps  had  been  made  in  each 
case  in  which  the  "  experiments  "  were  successful.  There  is  a  link 
wanting  in  every  piece  of  evidence,  and  the  expert  finds  that  the 
very  thing  for  which  he  looks  has  been  overlooked  as  unimportant, 
or  has  actually  been  allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  explain  here  the  manner  in  which  these  exhibi- 
tions were,  or  even  might  be,  managed ;  nor  is  it  indeed  possible 
to  reproduce  a  particular  trick  with  certainty  from  such  incomplete 
data  before  us  as  the  Professor's  account  alibrds.  We  will,  how- 
ever, point  out  the  weak  place  in  the  evidence  for  some  of  the 
principal  manifestations.  In  most  of  the  cases  cited,  Professor 
Zullner,  or  his  friends,  had  sealed  up  the  slates,  strings,  &c,  used, 
and  this,  it  is  assumed,  renders  deception  impossible.  But  Slade 
bad  more  than  thirty  sittings  with  Professor  Zullner,  and  was 
therefore  long  enough  with  him  to  have  made  his  arrangements  ; 
while  as  the  experiments  did  not  always  succeed  the  first  time,  and 
■we  are  told  that  the  things  were  often  prepared  some  days 
beforehand,  it  is  clear  that  no  sufficient  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  an  impression  of  the  seal  used  being  obtained  in  the  mean- 
time. A  test  case  is  one  of  two  rings  turned  from  different  kinds  of 
wood,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  linked  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  microscopic  examination  by  a  botanical  expert  would 
prove  the  continuity  of  the  fibre  to  have  remained  intact.  Instead 
of  this,  they  were  found  round  the  leg  of  a  new  round  birchwood 
table,  and  this  phenomenon  was  considered  even  more  satisfactory 
than  the  test  proposed.  Now  this  turn  of  affairs  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  unexpected ;  therefore,  though  the  table  may  have 
been  examined  at  some  previous  time,  it  was  clearly  not  examined 
at  the  time  of  and  with  a  view  to  this  particular  experiment.  An 
inkling  of  the  proposed  test,  which  we  are  not  told  was  kept  secret, 
the  help  of  a  turner,  two  minutes  alone  with  the  table  at  any  pre- 
vious opportunity  before  the  seance,  a  temps  of  the  most  obvious 
kind,  and  the  ailair  is,  from  a  conjuror's  point  of  view,  as  simple  as 
can  be.  The  present  writer  and  a  friend  some  years  ago  produced 
the  same  effect,  only  that  in  his  case  the  ring  appeared  upon  his 
own  arm,  while  a  perfectly  impartial  stranger  held  his  hand.  On 
that  occasion  a  person  who  had  given  in  his  adherence  to  the 
Spiritualist  cause  asked  the  operator  if  "  the  experience  had  hap- 
pened to  him  before,"  and  was  somewhat  discomfited  on  being  told 
in  reply  that  it  had  been  rehearsed  some  fifty  times  that  afternoon. 
Whatever  was  the  manipulation  employed  in  the  one  case,  the 
effect  was  neither  more  nor  less  wonderful  than  that  produced  in 
the  other,  when  the  means  employed  were  avowed  trickery. 
One  incident  that  took  place  during  a  seance  is  triumphantly 
appealed  to  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
effects  produced  at  the  sittings— it  was  the  sudden  rending  longi- 
tudinally of  the  wooden  frame  of  a  bed-screen  with  a  violent  crack, 
at  least  five  feet  from  Slade.  Professor  Zollner  informs  us  that  the 
screen  was  new,  and  had  been  bought  by  him  about  a  year  before  ; 
and  goes  into  an  elaborate  calculation  of  the  vast  force  which  must 
have  been  exerted  to  tear  it  so  asunder.  Slade  appears  to  have 
been  as  much  startled  at  the  phenomenon  as  any  one  else  in  the 
room.  Now  the  Professor  assumes,  that  since  a  great  force  must 
have  been  employed,  that  as  Slade  was  not  near  the  screen,  and  as 
no  one  else  was  present  who  could  have  exerted  that  force,  there- 
fore the  occurrence  was  miraculous,  and  no  other  theory  remains 
to  explain  it.  To  this  we  can  answer  that  precisely  the  same  thing 
happened  to  an  acquaintance  of  the  writer's,  and  was  subsequently 
proved  to  have  been  due  to  the  sudden  springing  of  a  board  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  part  of  the  wood  which  had  not  been  properly 
seasoned.  We  merely  wish  to  poiiit  out  that  a  perfectly  simple 
explanation  is  not  even  alluded  to  or  suspected  in  the  account 
given  of  the  incident. 

Another  vory  suspicious  circumstance  in  all  of  Professor 
Zbllner's  experiments  is  the  readiness  with  which  any  suggestion 
of  the  audience  is  taken  up  by  the  "  spirits."  The  Professor  has 
formed  a  theory  of  "  four  dimensioned  space  "  and  of  intelligent 
"four  dimensioned  beings"  occupying  it.  At  once  the  slates  are 
covered  with  writing,  referring  to  the  new  discovery.  An  object 
that  has  been  "  transported  through  the  air  "  is  found  to  be  hot, 
and  a  discussion  arises  as  to  the  increase  of  temperature  caused  by 
"  four  dimensioned"  operations.  Shortly  after  an  endless  band  of 
bladder  is  made  use  of  in  an  experiment,  and  the  medium  "  in  a 
trance"  explains  that  the  spirits  have  given  up  the  attempt  to 
pass  something  on  to  it  for  fear  of  destroying  it  by  the  high 
temperature  produced  and  that  a  mark  caused  by  heat  will  ho, 


found  upon  it.  The  "  dodge  "  of  accidentally  calling  attention  to 
a  mark  on  anything  which  is  to  be  changed,  and  of  producing  the 
substitute  with  a  similar  mark  upon  it,  is  too  well  known  as  a 
conjuring  device  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

That  Professor  Zollner  and  his  friends  acted  in  perfect  good 
faith,  believed  what  they  say  and  took  every  precaution  they 
could  think  of,  we  are  prepared  to  admit ;  but  it  is  plain  to  the 
merest  tiro  in  conjuring  that  they  did  not  take  the  simplest 
precaution  which  a  conjuror  himself  would  stand  on  his  guard 
against.  The  cause  of  common  sense,  however,  finds  fresh 
champions  as  well.  On  Friday,  the  3rd  instant,  Mr.  Stuart  Cum- 
berland, a  well-known  opponent  of  Spiritualism,  gave  before  a 
critical  audience,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  a  reproduction  of  most 
of  the  usual  so-called  manifestations  of  Spiritualism,  following 
up  each  with  an  explanation  of  the  method  employed.  As  this 
took  place  in  a  private  room,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  company 
who  could  and  did  crowd  about  the  performer  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  the  conditions  were  in  every  respect  those  of  the  spirit 
mediums  on  their  most  imposing  occasions.  The  clever  perform- 
ances of  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke  were  always  open  to  the 
objection  constantly  urged  against  them  by  Spiritualists,  that  they 
could  only  be  produced  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  S.  Cumberland's- 
methods  being  in  fact  those  of  the  mediums  themselves  can  be- 
given  in  any  person's  private  room.  Amongst  the  feats  exhibited 
were  clairvoyant  reading  of  cards  enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  -r 
and  the  mysterious  reproduction  on  the  exhibitor's  arm  of  writing, 
which  one  of  the  company  present  had  written  just  before  and 
thrown  into  a  hat ;  a  dark  seance  with  its  accompanying  mysteries 
of  raps,  luminous  hands,  and  floating  musical  instruments  was 
given,  and  certain  well-known  spirits  "  materialized,"  and  came  in 
person  before  the  audience.  Perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  all  the 
experiments  was  one  in  which  a  gentleman,  who  openly  professed 
his  belief  in  Spiritualism,  allowed  himself  to  be  blindfolded,  and  was 
induced  to  testify  in  perfect  good  faith  to  a  fact  asserted  by  the 
medium,  while  it  was  patent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  that  the 
very  reverse  had  taken  place — thus  proving  satisfactorily  the  value  of 
the  evidence  generally  adduced  forjSpiritualism.  The  gentleman  in 
question  entertained  the  company  with  a  description  of  wonderful  feats 
performed  in  his  own  house,  such  as  the  playing  on  his  own  piano 
while  locked  by  unseen  hands  during  a  seance,  and  challenged  the 
exhibitor  to  do  the  like.  The  fact  that  this  form  of  challenge  is 
not  accepted  is  considered  by  Spiritualists  as  a  decisive  victory  for 
themselves,  and  a  paper  was  triumphantly  circulated  containing  a 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Maskelyne  and  a  Spiritualist,  in  which 
the  former  was  considered  to  have  been  put  out  of  court  because 
he  declined  the  piano  feat  and  others  like  it.  Now,  although  the 
exposure  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  did  not  include  these  some- 
what more  ostentatious  feats  of  pianoforte  playing,  "  levitation,"" 
and  so  on,  the  methods  by  which  these  tricks  are  performed 
are  so  well,  though  not  generally,  known  that  we  hope  Mr. 
Cumberland  will  be  induced  on  some  future  occasion  to  exhibit 
them.  We  cannot  hope  that  even  the  most  perfect  exposure  of 
trickery  will  convince  those  who  are  willingly  deceived  or  who 
fanatically  cling  to  an  idea  once  conceived,  for  it  has  been  over 
and  over  again  asserted  by  leading  Spiritualists  that,  if  every 
medium  living  were  proved  to  be  an  impostor,  their  faith  would 
remain  unshaken.  For  such  persons  there  is  no  reply;  but  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  question  is  one  of  evidence- 
alone,  and  the  more  often  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  alleged 
miracles  of  Spiritualism  can  be  produced  by  natural  means,  and. 
that  evidence  of  them  hitherto  considered  to  be  conclusive  may 
contain  a  fallacy  or  a  flaw,  the  more  likely  are  the  uninitiated  to- 
be  protected  from  rash  deductions,  entailing  lamentable  results  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  science,  and  religion. 


THE  ATJSTEAI  IAN  MATCH. 

IT  is  not  now  altogether  easy  to  say  what  is  the  present  distinc- 
tion between  amateur  and  professional  cricketers.  Of  course- 
most  of  those  who  appear  as  gentlemen  play  for  the  love  of  the 
game  only  ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  in  some  cases  cricket 
is  or  has  been  made  to  a  slight  extent  a  matter  of  business.  We 
say  to  a  elight  extent,  because  there  are  several  ways  of  making 
cricket  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  allowance- 
for  expenses,  even  if  it  be  liberally  calculated,  is  a  very  different 
thine  irom  making  large  gains  such  as  are  occasionally  realized  by 
those  who  take  travelling  teams  about  the  country.  Still,  it  has 
often  been  questioned,  and  is  certainly  questionable,  whether  those 
who  receive  remuneration  in  any  form  can  properly  be  called 
amateurs ;  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  altogether  correct  to  speak 
of  the  strong  team  which  played  the  Australians  at  the  Oval 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  last  as  being  essentially  an 
amateur  Eleven,  with  only  three  professional  players  in  it.  In 
any  case,  however,  the  English  Eleven  may  be  considered  as  a 
body  of  amateurs  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  Australians, 
who  indeed  appear  to  be  simply  engaged  in  a  commercial  ven- 
ture. It  is  true  that  the  venture  is  a  most  legitimate  one,  and 
we  trust  that  the  well-earned  gains  of  the  colonial  players  in 
this  country  have  been  considerable ;  but  still,  though  of  course 
no  one  can  object  in  the  very  least  to  what  they  have  done,  it  is 
difficult  in  considering  their  performances  not  to  be,  to  soma 
extent,  biassed  by  the  fact  that  cricket  is  with  them  purely  a 
matter  of  business.  Too  much  of  the  business  element  iu 
I  cricket  is  always  to  be  regretted,  as  men  who  are  work- 
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ing  in  order  to  secure  a  handsome  return  can  never  excite 
admiration  of  the  sumo  kind  as  i-»  felt  lor  those  who  piny 
for  the  love  of  the  [Treat  prune,  and  indeed  to  nmny  much  of 
the  enjoyment  of  cricket  is  marred  when  money-making  is 
cloarly  n  main  object.  A  wandering  Eleven  bears  overmuch  re- 
aomblanee  to  circus-riders  or  acrobats  who  go  from  one  country 
town  to  another  giving  an  exhibition  at  each.  Probably  at  some 
future  timo  Australia  will  send  to  England  an  Eleven  of  gentlemen 
players  to  meet  the  best  English  amateurs,  and,  should  this  be 
done,  a  more  legitimate  interest  will  attach  to  the  contests  between 
them  than  belongs  to  this  week's  game,  which  can  scarcely  be 
spoken  of  as  a  representative  match  between  England  and 
Australia,  inasmuch  as  one  Eleven  was  mainly  composed  of  those 
who  play  because  they  are  fond  of  cricket,  while  tho  other  was 
•composed  of  those  who  play — in  this  country  at  least — for  busi- 
ness. As  it  happened,  the  amateurs  had  very  much  tho  best  of 
it ;  but  of  late  amateurs  have  very  often  been  too  strong  for  pro- 
fessionals, and  possibly  a  body  of  gentlemen  players  from  Australia 
•would  prove  even  more-troublesome  to  their  antagonists  than  did  the 
hatsmen  who  contended  at  the  Oval  against  Lord  Harris's  Eleven. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  no  considerations  of  this 
kind  at  all  troubled  the  Surrey  public.  Indeed  that  public  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  shown  that  it  sympathized  rather  with 
the  professionals  than  with  the  amateurs ;  but,  although  it  was 
probable  that  the  crowd  would  like  the  Australians  all  the  better 
from  their  belonging  to  the  former  order,  there  was  some  reason 
for  fearing  that  their  reception  might  not  be  a  genial  one.  The 
treatment  which  the  English  ^cricketers  experienced  in  Australia 
has  not  been  forgotten  ;  and  it  seemed  possible  that,  despite  the 
gross  injustice  of  visiting  that  offence  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
lire  now  here,  a  not  unnatural  resentment  might  cause  some  hostile 
feeling  against  them  in  the  crowd.  Most  happily  no  feeling  of 
the  kind  was  shown  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  clearly  a 
desire  amongst  the  artisans,  who  composed,  as  usual,  the  mass  of 
the  spectators  at  the  Oval,  to  treat  the  visitors  well,  and  so  far  as 
possible  to  put  them  in  good  conceit  with  themselves.  They 
were  loudly  applauded  on  their  appearance;  every  bit  of  smart 
fielding  in  the  first  part  of  the  game  called  forth  a  cheer ;  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  crowd  was  determined  that  the  Australians 
should  have  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour."  Indeed,  what  favour 
there  was  seemed  to  be  on  the  Australians'  side.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace's  magnificent  play  evoked  at  first  but  little  enthusiasm  ; 
while  the  efforts  of  his  foes  received  prompt  recognition.  Soon, 
however,  the  great  cricketer  compelled  admiration.  It  was 
•obvious  before  long  that  he  was  in  his  best  form,  and  that  he  was 
playing  in  that  manner  which  would  seem  to  be  hopelessly  reck- 
less for  anybody  else,  but  is  known  to  be  perfectly  safe  for  him. 
He  soon  began  to  bat  in  the  most  resolute  style,  and  at 
noon,  when  play  had  lasted  half  an  hour,  he  and  Dr.  E.  M. 
Grace,  who  faced  him,  had  jointly  scored  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
run  a  minute.  This  average,  however,  good  as  it  was,  was  destined 
to  be  considerably  surpassed  during  the  day.  At  one  o'clock  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace  had  scored  50,  and  when  at  two  there  was  a  pause 
for  what  used  to  be  called  dinner,  and  is  now  called  luncheon,  he 
had  made  82  runs,  his  play  having  shown  that  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  brilliancy  with  perfect  steadiness  of  which  he  alone 
possesses  the  secret.  After  the  re-christened  meal,  he  seemed  if 
possible  a  more  "  fatal  opposite  "  than  before,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  scored  132  that  he  gave  a  chance.  This  was  missed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Grace  fairly  brought  down  the  house  by  a 
drive  and  cut  for  four  in  the  same  over.  Even  the  Grace 
family,  however,  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  his  innings 
was  now  close  to  its  end.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  he 
made  a  slight  mistake,  and  a  ball  from  Palmer  touched  his 
off  stump.  At  this  time  he  had  been  about  five  hours  at  the 
wicket,  and  had  scored  152,  having  during  the  whole  innings 
•only  given  one  chance.  Never,  perhaps,  during  his  career  as  a 
cricketer  has  his  perfect  command  of  every  hit  ail  round  the 
wicket  been  more  conspicuously  manifest.  Some  of  his  partners 
played  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a  companion,  although  of 
course  no  score  approached  his.  Dr.  E.  M.  Grace  was  unlucky  in 
being  badly  struck  on  the  hand  more  than  once  ;  but  his  innings 
was  a  steady  one,  and  he  retired  for  36.  Mr.  Lucas,  after  hitting 
freely  and  in  very  good  form,  unfortunately  played  into  his 
wicket  when  he  had  made  the  considerable  total  of  55  ;  and  Lord 
Harris  made  52  by  play  which,  until  he  gave  a  chance  at  slip, 
which  was  taken,  was  almost  faultless.  Shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment the  stumps  were  drawn,  Shaw  and  Morley  still  having  to  go 
in,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  being  at  the  wicket.  Play  was  begun  again 
at  eleven  on  Tuesday ;  but,  as  sometimes  happens  after  a  splendid 
innings,  there  was  a  rapid  collapse.  Mr.  Lyttelton  got  a  few  runs 
and  took  his  bat  out,  but  Shaw  made  nothing,  and  Morley  two 
only.   The  innings  closed  for  420. 

Against  this  terrible  total  the  Australians  set  to  work  with  in- 
disputable pluck;  perhaps,  indeed,  with  too  much  pluck,  for 
Bannerman  seemed  anxious  to  imitate  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace's  rapid 
run-getting,  but  was  unfortunately  interrupted  in  his  praiseworthy 
attempt  when  his  score  had  reached  32.  Murdoch  did  not  succeed 
in  making  any  runs,  but  McDonnell  and  Boyce  played  fairly  well 
against  admirable  bowling  and  fielding.  The  others  did  very 
little ;  and,  when  the  first  innings  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
Moule's  being  caught  off  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace's  bowling,  the  score 
of  the  colonial  players  only  amounted  to  149.  Of  course  they  had 
to  follow,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  their  second  innings  they  were 
•very  successful.    Murdoch  made  79  by  admirable  play,  and  was 


not  out    when  the  slumps  wave  drawn.    McDonnell  scored  42, 

and  contributions  from  the  others  brought  the  total  up  to  170, 
when  play  was  closed  for  the  day.  At  this  time  Murdoch  and 
Bonner  Were  at  tho  wickets,  and  Palmer,  Alexander,  and  Moule 
had  to  go  in. 

Next  morning  brought  with  it  one  of  those  surprises  which  so 
often  occur  in  tho  game  of  cricket.  To  save  an  innings  defeat  tho 
Australians  had  to  mako  101  runs.  With  tho  exception  of 
Murdoch,  their  best  mon  were  out,  and  there  seemed  to  be  very 
little  chance  of  the  English  Eleven  having  to  go  in  again.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  courage  of  tho  Australians,  and  specially  to  the 
admirable  batting  of  their  captain,  tho  innings  was  saved.  When 
Moule,  tho  last  batsman  on  tho  colonial  side,  went  in  32  runs  were 
required  to  equal  the  English  score ;  and,  in  spite  of  changes  in 
tho  bowling  and  tho  most  watchful  fielding,  theso  were  obtained, 
whereat  the  crowd,  which  certainly  could  not  bo  accused  of 
narrow  patriotism,  applauded  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  success 
of  the  two  batsmen  did  not  end  here.  They  continued  to  face  each 
other  for  some  time,  and  when  at  about  three  o'clock  Moule  was 
clean  howled,  the  Australians'  score  had  been  largely  increased. 
Murdoch  carried  out  his  bat  for  153,  thus  surpassing  Dr.  Grace's 
score  by  one.  On  play  beginning  again  the  English  batsmen  had  57 
runs  to  make  in  order  to  win,  and,  judging  Irom  their  perform- 
ance on  the  first  day,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  these 
would  be  rapidly  obtained.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
For  some  reason  not  very  easy  to  fathom  Messrs.  G.  F.  Grace 
and  Lyttelton  were  sent  in  first.  The  former  was  immediately 
disposed  of,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  who  followed  him,  only  made 
2.  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  bowled  for  1 3,  and  Barnes,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  caught  after  making  5  only.  Dr.  E.  M.  Grace  next  ap- 
peared ;  but  he  was  bowled  by  the  second  ball  delivered  to  him. 
His  redoubtable  brother  now  at  last  came  to  the  wicket,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Penn,  who  had  taken  Mr.  Lucas's  place,  brought  the  total 
up  to  57.  The  last  run  was  made  shortly  after  four,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Eleven  were  declared  winners  by  five  wickets. 

The  victory  which  they  thus  achieved  was  a  very  creditable  one, 
but  was  not  such  an  overwhelming  victory  as  at  one  time  appeared 
probable.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Spoflbrth,  the  Aus- 
tralians' strongest  bowler,  was  absent,  and  strong  bowling  was 
sorely  needed  on  the  first  day.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  English 
players  scarcely  having  triumphed  as  they  were  expected  to 
triumph,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  much 
the  better  team  of  the  two.  They  had  not  expected  a  second 
innings,  the  choice  of  batsmen  was  injudicious,  and  something  like 
a  panic  set  in.  Were  they  to  play  the  Australians  again,  they 
would  probably  beat  them  more  decisively  than  they  did  on  this 
occasion. 


BEYROUT. 

MRS.  BURTON,  in  her  book  on  "Inner  Life  in  Syria,'' 
finishes  oil'  her  description  of  Beyrout  with  these  words: — 
"  It  is  a  demi-civilized,  semi-christianized,  demi-semi-Europeanized 
town."  The  epithets,  on  the  whole,  are  true  and  well  chosen.  The 
streets  are  better  than  those  of  Cairo,  and  more  picturesque  than 
those  of  Alexandria,  and  the  inhabitants  have  not  the  mud  of 
Smyrna  nor  the  petrified  kidney  potatoes  of  Pera  to  wear  out 
their  shoe  leather ;  but  they  must  also  do  without  the  theatres  of 
Egypt,  and  without  the  shops  of  Constantinople  stocked  only  a 
short  week  behind  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  The  ladies  there  have 
no  "  Paradis  de  Dames  "  wherein  to  revel,  and  the  men's  cartridge- 
cases  must  come  from  England,  and  be  fought  over  in  the  custom- 
house for  weeks.  Still  Beyroutines  are  pleased  with  themselves, 
their  amusements,  and  their  other  perfections,  and  feel  a  boiling- 
indignation  if  a  stranger  venture  to  throw  out  an  injurious  insinua- 
tion that  their  fashions  are  behind  the  age.  Any  one  who  lives  long 
in  Beyrout  seems  somehow,  in  spite  of  all  its  faults,  to  grow  fond  of 
the  queer  little  town,  half  belonging  to  the  old  world  and  half  to  the 
new  civilization,  which  straggles  along  the  shore  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  winds  rouud  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  in  and  out,  in  a 
quiet  fascinating  fashion  of  its  own.  Strangers,  then,  must  not  be 
surprised  if  they  find  champions  for  Beyrout,  ready  to  uphold  its  neat 
houses,  its  lovely  sky,  and  its  crowd  of  various  costumes — people 
who  are  quite  contented  with  its  tennis-ground,  and  say  that  it  is, 
all  things  considered,  a  good  place  to  live  in. 

From  November  to  the  end  of  May  is  the  season  in  Beyrout. 
In  June  the  town  begins  to  get  uninhabitable,  for  the  water  is 
still,  the  shore  radiates  heat,  the  plants  are  scorched,  and  only  the 
blue-green  of  the  prickly  cactus  wearies  the  eye,  each  huge  leaf 
crusted  thickly  with  dust;  what  little  wind  there  is  blowing  from 
the  west  is  a  scirocco,  and  as  the  sun  goes  down  slowly  behind 
the  sea,  the  breeze  drops  at  once,  and  the  night  comes  on  quickly, 
bringing  with  it  mosquitoes  in  millions,  and  a  heavy,  suffocating 
heat  that  precludes  all  sleep.  If  it  were  possible  after  the  day's 
work  to  enjoy  a  good  rest,  the  yearly  exodus  to  the  mountains 
would  not  be  so  imperative  as  it  is ;  but,  as  things  are,  English  nature 
cannot  hold  out  against  the  continued  strain  on  endurance  day 
and  night,  and  so  the  whole  European  colony  flies  to  the  Lebanon 
as  the  summer  approaches,  to  take  refuge  in  the  little  villages  that 
nestle  on  its  sides.  Of  these  there  are  several  to  choose  from,  the 
most  popular  being  Aleih,  where  there  are  two  hotels  and  a  fair 
number  of  houses  to  let.  The  hotels  are  moderate  in  their  charges 
and  well  kept,  doing  a  thriving  business  from  July  to  the  end  of 
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October ;  but  almost  all  the  old  inhabitants  prefer  to  take  a  bouse 
for  the  season,  which  elastic  term  is  held  to  comprehend  any  space 
of  time  within  a  year  that  the  tenant  chooses.  The  rents  are  small, 
though  they  are  now  rising-  rapidly  in  view  of  the  probability  of 
Aleih's  becoming  a  temporary  health-resort  of  invalids  from  Cyprus 
— the  air  being  very  beneficial  in  fever  cases.  Last  year  a  house 
capable  of  accommodating  four  or  five  persons  might  be  had  for 
twelve  pounds  ;  but  let  no  one  be  deluded  into  the  idea  that 
this  sum  represents  all  the  expenses  the  tenant  incurs  on 
taking  it,  as  he  will  probably  have  to  put  in  the  windows, 
build  a  kitchen  chimney,  and  perhaps  whitewash  the  whole 
from  ceiling  to  floor.  In  addition  to  this,  the  transport  of 
furniture  on  mules  or  by  the  French  company's  carts,  along  the 
fourteen  miles  of  road  of  which  they  have  the  monopoly,  will 
make  an  item  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  When  the  occupier  is 
once  installed,  a  cook  may  be  hired  for  some  thirty  francs  a  month, 
and  au  extra  Druse  boy  to  help  for  any  baksheesh  one  may  think 
fit  to  give,  for  labour  is  very  cheap  in  the  Lebanon.  The  cost  of 
living  will  be  at  the  rate  of  some  ten  shillings  a  day  for  such  a 
house,  so  that  many  a  worse  place  might  be  found  than  Aleih  for 
persons  who  are  tired  of  the  regular  and  frequented  summer  resorts. 
Scattered  about  on  the  mountain-side  are  several  other  villages, 
such  r s  Beit-Mary,  Aytat,  Shemlan,  Arayah,  and  Sook  el  Garb. 
Beit-Mary  is  the  usual  resort  of  foreigners,  especially  French,  and 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  shady  walks  under  pine-trees,  involving 
however  the  possibility  of  mosquitoes,  which  never  appear  at  Aleih 
unless  brought  up  by  chance  in  the  market-basket  from  Beyrout. 
The  other  villages  resemble  each  other  and  all  mountain  hamlets, 
and  are  a  good  deal  cheaper  as  places  of  residence  than  Aleih ; 
but  then  they  are  not  fashionable. 

In  the  winter  and  spring,  however,  no  one  need  seek  a  pleasanter 
home  than  Beyrout  itself.  The  best  houses  are  built  of  stone  with 
marble  floors,  and  are  generally  let  out  in  flats.  Lofty  ceilings, 
floors '  covered  with  light  matting,  and  low  divans  running  round 
by  the  walls,  give  the  rooms  an  air  of  size  and  coolness.  Carriage-hire 
is  cheap,  and  it  costs  little  to  keep  horses,  so  that  the  Beyroutines 
are  not  much  addicted  to  walking,  and  look  with  wrondering  eyes 
on  the  feats  of  energy  and  agility  performed  by  newcomers,  or  by  gun- 
boat oilicers  who  have  not  been  demoralized  by  Eastern  habits,  and 
retain  the  capability  of  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  playing  a 
creditable  innings  at  cricket.  Very  few  of  the  houses  have  gardens 
that  are  worth  cultivation,  which  is  a  pit)',  as  flowers  grow  luxuri- 
antly everywhere,  and  even  in  the  winter  the  fields  are  scattered 
with  wild  anemones  of  every  colour  from  the  palest  lilac  to  brilliant 
scarlet,  while  tufts  of  cyclamen  show  their  slender  heads  at  every 
step  in  the  broken  -rocky  ground.  For  travellers  there  are 
several  good  hotels,  of  which  one  at  least  combines  every  reason- 
able comfort  with  a  charming  situation  overlooking  the  sea.  A 
path  leads  from  it  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Point,  and,  except 
in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  makes  a  pleasant  walk,  disclosing 
delightful  bits  of  colour  at  every  turn,  while  the  waves,  washing 
over  the  fine  rocks  with  a  good  salt  flavour  in  their  spray,  add  life 
and  sound  to  the  scene.'  Not  that  either  of  these  is  wanting  on 
water  or  land,  for  there  is  generally  some  large  steamer  lying  in 
the  bay,  surrounded  with  tiny  craft  which  stray  away  to  the 
Douane  very  like  a  string  of  ants  busy  between  their  nest  and  a 
treasure-trove,  while  on  shore  we  have  every  variety  of  Arab 
activity,  amongst  which  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  is  boat- 
building'. '  The  deftness  and  extreme  celerity  with  which  these 
rough  workmen  fashion  the  curves  necessary  for  their  trade  is 
the  more  astonishing  and  admirable  when  we  examine  their 
primitive  tools  and  see  that  most  of  the  work  is  done  with  an 
adze  alone.  Certainly  the  boats  are  not  built  on  yachting  lines,  but 
they  are  tolerably  seaworthy,  and  do  constant  service  aloDg  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast  with  light  and  poor  merchandize,  such 
as  straw  and  chaff,  which  the  large  steamers  do  not  find  it  worth 
while  to  carry.  Many  of  the  rocks  are  ornamented  with  patches 
of  bright  red  or  blue,  marking  where  followers  of  the  gentle  craft 
are  perched,  who  must  pursue  it  at  Beyrout  in  true  sportsman 
spirit,  quite  for  its  own  sake,  seeing  that  they  often  wield  their 
long  bamboo  rods  for  hours  with  the  scantiest  results.  At  intervals, 
splay-footed  camels  slouch  past  with  a  sulky  expression  on  their 
ugly  faces,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  placid  content  of  their 
cross-legged  riders ;  and  miserable  donkeys  trot  along  with  all  the 
patience  of  their  race,  being  viciously  looked  after  in  tender  places 
with  a  sharp  stick  by  the  young  Arab  ruffians  in  charge,  if  ever 
they  attempt  to  stop.  Here  and  there  a  few  cafes  stand  off  the 
road,  filled  with  the  usual  crowd  of  idlers,  smoking,  drinking,  and 
amusing  themselves  with  chess,  draughts  or  cards ;  while  the 
whole  road  has  a  general  lining  of  small  children,  playing  at  hop- 
scotch and  rolling  about  in  the  dust,  often  quite  ready  to  address 
the  tourist  in  English  or  French,  to  his  profound  amazement  if  he 
forgets  the  numberless  schools  which  philanthropic  Europe  has 
showered  upon  Beyrout.  Sloping  up  from  the  shore  lie  rudely 
cultivated  market-gardens,  separated  from  each  other  by  great 
hedges  of  prickly  pear.  Each  house  stands  in  its  own  plot  of 
ground,  and  some  of  the  inmates  are  usually  on  view,  lolling 
about  in  the  sun,  banging  up  clothes,  digging,  or  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  leisure.  Higher  up  amongst  the  white-roofed 
European '  houses,  a  flagstaff  or  two  will  denote  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Consuls,  and  the  American  College  dominates  all, 
like  its  relative  on  the  Bosphorus,  from  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  town.  If,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  the 
hotels,  the  visitor  choose  to  take  the  opposite  direction,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  in  the  old  town  of  Beyrout,  once  enclosed  in 
■walls  which  have  long  ago  disappeared,  leaving,  however,  the  de- 


marcation still  quite  distinct  between  ancient  and  modern.  The 
narrow  streets  with  their  overhanging  houses  and  projecting 
windows,  almost  shutting  out  the  sky  above,  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  Cairo,  but  they  are  even  narrower,  and  more 
closely  resemble  a  tunnel  where  the  light  shine3  in  from  a  far-off 
end.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  Constantinople,  Cairo,  or  Damascus,  and  we  miss  in  them  the 
thorough  Oriental  atmosphere  breathed  in  the  latter.  The  Syrian, 
with  his  silken  garments  and  sleek  skin,  has  none  of  the  charm 
which  gives  a  zest  to  the  bargaining  with  some  bearded  and 
turbaned  old  sheikh,  nor,  for  the  rest,  do  the  stalls  display  the 
same  careless  and  picturesque  heaps  of  piled-up  treasures  which 
tempt  the  Briton  in  Egypt  and  Stamboul.  There  is  a  terrible, 
all-pervading  scent  of  Manchester  in  Beyrout,  which  begins  from 
the  Custom  House  Quay  and  extends  to  the  smallest  shop  in  the 
bazaar ;  and  it  is  an  odour  which  is  grateful  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
natives,  whose  fortunes  are  almost  all  gained  in  trade  with  owr 
great  Cottonopolis. 

One  glance  must  be  devoted  to  Beyrout  in  its  semi-Christianized 
aspect,  which  is  perhaps  among  its  most  striking  ones,  above  all  oa 
a  Suuday.  There  are  many  Eastern  towns  where  the  Sunday  is 
by  no  outward  signs  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  week  ) 
but  it  is  not  so  here,  where  it  might  cost  a  shopman  his  trade  to 
pull  down  one  of  his  shutters  on  a  Sunday.  Every  office  is  closed, 
the  busy  Sook  el  Taoweeleh  is  absolutely  silent  and  deserted,  and 
nothing  but  church  bells  marks  the  hours.  Beyrout  is  a  town  of 
many  religions,  many  missions,  and,  in  consequence,  many 
churches  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  where  the  English  colony 
is  so  large,  it  cannot  or  will  not  support  an  Episcopalian  service. 
Most  Protestants,  therefore,  attend  the  American  or  Presbyterian 
Church,  while  some,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  co-religionists, 
tail  off  to  the  splendid  musical  service  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The 
number  of  evangelical  societies  and  other  missions  whose  head- 
quarters are  fixed  at  Beyrout  is  legion,  the  work  of  most  of 
which  seems  to  lie  in  schools  and  education.  It  is  perhaps  less  to 
be  wondered  at  than  regretted  that  a  strong  feeling  of  rivalry 
exists  between  these  establishments,  giving  rise  to  incidents  which 
are  hardly  an  estimable  example  to  set  before  the  natives  whom 
they  profess  to  lead  in  the  paths  of  charity.  "Whether  the 
natives  are  capable  of  following:  a  good  lead,  if  it  were  given,  is- 
another  and  a  wider  question.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  general 
experience  of  old  residents  in  the  East  is  that  the  more  an  Oriental, 
and.  above  others  a  Syrian,  is  educated,  the  more  objectionable 
does  he  become.  The  untutored  savage  is  a  much  more  pleasant 
man  to  deal  with  than  the  demi-semi-Europeanized  Levantine  j 
and  it  is  a  fact,  which  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  Syrians  from  Beyrout,  the  centre 
of  all  missions  and  schools,  bear  the  most  unenviable  character, 
alike  amongst  Europeans  and  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
Syrian  at  home  is  bad;  the  Syrian  on  his  own  questionable 
merits  abroad  is  worse ;  but  who  shall  describe  the  Syrian  intro- 
duced as  English,  on  an  equal  footing,  into  an  English  family  ? 
We  have  heard  of  a  Syrian  youth  adopted  by  a  benevolent  lady 
from  a  Christian  school,  who  was  found  to  be  actively  engaged  ia> 
marking  all  the  house-linen  with  his  own  name,  preparatory  to 
the  death  of  his  benefactress  and  his  subsequent  entry  on  posses- 
sion. 


LONDON  IN  AUTUMN. 

AMONG  other  popular  fallacies  that  have  had  their  day  and 
are  now  gradually  disappearing,  is  the  theory  that  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  year  the  metropolis  becomes,  or  ought  to  become, 
utterly  insupportable  to  any  one  who  is  not  compelled  by  sheer 
force  of  circumstances  to  remain  there.  Until  very  recently  any 
person  aspiring  to  move  in  anything  approaching  to  "  society " 
who  should  of  his  own  free  will  elect  to  remain  in  London  between 
August  and  November  would,  unless  an  exceptionally  privileged 
individual,  have  been  looked  upon  by  his  friends  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion,  and  society  at  large  would  have  considered 
itself  entitled  to  demand  some  explanation  of  such  extraordinary 
conduct.  We  are  all  of  us  too  apt  to  move  in  grooves  ;  and  because 
the  end  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  sets  free  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  more  or  less  tied  to  London  for  some  time, 
and  who  are  naturally  anxious  to  be  off  whither  business  or  plea- 
sure calls  them,  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  every  one  else  to 
imagine  that  they  also  must  "get  away"  as  quickly  as  possible  -T 
and  the  result  is  that,  at  a  time  of  year  when  London  is  often  at 
its  best,  there  are  comparatively  few  people  left  to  enjoy  it. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  they  have  been  following  too  blindly  in  a  beaten 
track,  and  that  the  amount  of  happiness  to  be  secured  by  a 
precipitate  stampede  from  their  native  flagstones  is  not  always 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  misery  thereby  involved,  and 
that  even  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  months  there  are 
many  worse  places  than  London.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  re- 
action setting  in  against  what  is  justly  felt  to  be  an  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  edict  of  fashion,  and  the  number  of  autumn 
sojourners  in  London  is  increasing  every  year.  Nor  do  these 
rebels  against  time-honoured  custom  any  longer  lurk  in  corners,  or 
attempt  to  cloak  their  delinquencies  by  artfully  devised  subter- 
fuges. The  highly  respectable  family  of  Thackeray's  period  who 
would  shut  up  the  front  of  their  bouse,  and  drag  out  a  hole-and- 
corner  existence  in  the  back  premises,  with  strict  orders  to  the 
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charwoman  on  duty  to  inform  any  chance  caller  that  the  family 
was  on  tho  Continent,  now  make  no  secret  of  their  whereabouts, 
nnd  brazen  out  their  position  in  the  light  of  day.  The  lady  of  tho 
house  is  as  much  at  homo  to  her  friends  as  at  any  other  time  of 
year,  and  the  girls  walk  Openly  in  the  Park  or  play  lawn  tennis  in 
tho  square,  and  are  delighted  to  meet  and  fraternize  with  any  of 
their  acquaintances  who  are  either  in  town  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  themselves,  or  are  merely  engaged  in  the  mysterious  pro- 
cess of  "  passing  through."  As  for  the  male  habitues  of  London 
at  this  season,  they  may  now  be  found  in  scores,  not  only  among 
guardsmen,  Government  functionaries,  or  business  men,  who  have 
always  a  real  or  sufficiently  plausible  excuse  for  being  there  on  the 
ground  of  duty,  but  among  those  who  have  no  particular  tie  that 
biuds  them  to  one  place  more  than  another,  but  who  are  getting 
sagacious  enough  to  see  that  they  have  on  the  whole  a  better 
chance  of  enjoying  themselves  by  maintaining  their  headquarters 
in  Loudon  than  by  restless  Uittings  to  and  fro. 

And  who  shall  say  that  this  new  view  of  the  case  is  not  a  sound 
one?  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  raise  plenty  of  objections  to  a  con- 
tinuous residence  iu  London  or  auy  other  large  town,  foremost 
among  which  will  be  the  want  of  the  change  of  air  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  healthy  exercise  which  are  in  most  cases  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  up  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  preceding 
mouths.  And  this  objection,  if  real,  would  doubtle?s  be  unan- 
swerable. But  if  the  question  bo  impartially  regarded,  wo  doubt 
very  much  whether  London  will  not  bo  found  to  compare  very 
favourably  in  this  respect  with  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  ordinary 
"  holiday  resorts  "  that  are  so  eagerly  sought  after,  and  often  as 
eagerly  quitted.  No  doubt  there  is  a  period,  say  during  the  last 
half  of  August,  wheu  the  air  of  London  is  apt  to  become 
rather  exhausted,  and  when  the  lungs  are  disposed  to  pine  for  the 
fresh  breezes  of  the  sea  or  the  mountain.  Hut  this  period  is  not 
generally  of  long  duration,  and  every  day  now  becomes  fresher  and 
cooler.  And  assuming  that  our  Loudon  resident  is  not  absolutely 
nailed  to  his  daily  avocations,  there  are  breezy  heights  and  rippling 
■waters  to  which  he  can  repair  in  an  hour  or  two  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  return  to  his  comfortable  home  in  the  evening,  lint  if  a 
person  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  stop  in  London  a  t  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  will  find  that  the  air  is  not  so  bad  after  all,  and 
that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  adequate  amount  of 
vigorous  exercise.  For,  putting  aside  the  question  of  actual  sport, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  London  does  not  oiler  at  least  as  many 
advantages  in  this  respect  as  ordinary  country  quarters,  and  a 
good  many  more  than  ttie  average  and  inevitable  watering-place. 

Supposing  our  friend  to  be  a  cricketer,  there  is  no  time  when 
cricket  of  a  moderate  degree  of  interest  is  so  prevalent  in  and 
about  Loudon  as  during  August  and  the  early  part  of  September. 
From  the  Maryleboue  Club  downwards,  there  seems  a  tendency 
to  make  the  most  of  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  cricket  season  ; 
and  he  must  have  a  limited  cricket  connexion  who  cannot,  if  so 
disposed,  make  arrangements  to  be  included  in  matches  of  one  sort 
and  another  which  will  amply  account  for  his  spare  days.  Should  ho 
be  a  member  of  the  leading  institution  referred  to,  he  finds  that  he 
can  pursue  his  favourite  pastime  with  a  degree  of  comfort  and  even 
luxury  that  he  would  certainly  find  nowhere  else.  The  chances 
are  that  the  ground  is  in  perfect  order;  a  host  of  willing  and  well- 
disciplined  functionaries  are  in  readiness  to  meet  his  slightest  wish 
in  the  way  of  practice,  and  though  the  "  gallery  "  at  a  minor  match 
at  Lord's  in  August  may  be  limited,  he,  if  a  real  cricketer  at  heart, 
enjoys  his  game  none  the  less  on  this  account.  And,  apart  from 
the  actual  cricket,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pleasanter  lounge 
than  tho  Pavilion  at  Lord's,  when  relieved  of  the  crowd  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  persons  who 
have  visited  it  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year.  It  combines,  in 
fact,  the  freshness  of  a  country  house  with  many  of  the  comforts 
of  a  London  club  ;  and  many  members  of  the  M.C.O.  who  have 
learnt  to  appreciate  their  advantages,  may  be  almost  said  to  reside 
there.  Lord's,  however,  is  of  course  only  for  a  privileged  minority, 
and  London  men  are  not  as  a  rule  enthusiastic  cricketers.  But 
there  is  hardly  an  able-bodied  man  between  twenty  and  fifty  who 
would  like  to  be  considered  disqualified  for  the  now  all-absorbing 
game  of  lawn-tennis ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  square  or  an  open 
space  in  London  where  this  engrossing  pastime  is  not  cultivated  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  A  return  of  the  lawn-tennis  grounds 
of  every  description  in  and  about  London  would  furnish  some 
curious  statistics  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  game  since 
its  introduction  a  few  years  ago. 

And  when  the  autumn  days  begin  to  draw  in,  when  the  cricket- 
grounds  are  reluctantly  closed  and  summer  sports  become  pre- 
carious, the  sportsman,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word, 
who  is  partially  tied  to  the  metropolis  will  find  wonderful  facili- 
ties for  an  occasional  indulgence  in  the  pursuits  that  are  so  dear 
to  him.  There  is  no  place  so  easy  to  get  about  from  as  London, 
and  a  few  days'  shooting  can  generally  be  stolen  every  now  and 
then  without  interfering  to  any  appreciable  extent  with  the  calls 
of  business.  And  bunting  from  London  has  now  become  so  easy 
and  so  convenient  that  many  men  adopt  it  in  preference  to  the 
discomfort  and  uncertainty  of  country  quarters.  There  is,  more- 
over, at  this  time  of  year  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  throughout  all 
professions,  whether  public  or  private,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude  may  be  allowed  all  round.  There  is  no  longer  the  same 
feeling  of  being  obliged  to  work  at  high  pressure  that  prevailed  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Business  generally  is  conducted  in  a  sober  and 
easy-going  manner,  and  every  one  is  disposed  to  make  allowances 
for  every  one  elso.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  sport 


that  is  innate  in  the  heart!  of  all  true  Britons  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this,  and  grave  ollicial  and  business  chiefs  will  look  hniently 
on  shortcomings  in  tho  interests  of  hunting  or  shooting  which  they 
would  not  be  disposed  to  consider  so  favourably  if  indulged  in  on 
other  grounds.  But,  apart  from  the  mere  idea  of  spurt  or  amusement, 
tho  unalhlotic  or  unsporting  resident  in  London  during  the  autumn 
months  has  by  no  means  such  a  bad  time  of  it  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  streets  at  tho  West  End  are  deserted,  it  is  true;  but 
locomotion  is  on  that  account  all  the  easier.  His  domestic  hearth 
may  possibly  be  dismantled,  or  tho  establishment  in  commission; 
but  he  enjoys  himself  very  much  at  his  club,  the  placid  charms  of 
which  during  the  dull  season  havo  furnished  a  theme  for  abler 
pens  than  ours,  and  are  beginning  to  bo  widely  appreciated.  Not 
many  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  club  in  London  that  was  not 
closed  for  repairs  or  cleaning  as  a  matter  of  course  for  at  least  eix 
weeks  of  the  autumn,  when  those  members  who  chose  to  remain  in 
town  were  turned  without  ceremony  into  tho  streets.  But  now 
the  number  of  members  who  remain  in  town,  and  strongly  object 
to  being  turned  adrift,  is  so  great,  that  if  the  renovating  process  is 
imperatively  necessary  in  any  one  case,  arrangements  are  almost 
invariably  made  for  their  accommodation  in  some  other  friendly 
establishment  that  still  remains  open,  and  where  tho  ordinary 
pleasures  of  club  life  are  heightened  by  a  pleasing  sensation  of 
novelty.  There  is  no  opera,  it  is  true;  and  the  doors  of  some  of 
the  theatres  are  closed.  But  others  are  iu  full  swing:  and  this  is 
the  time  of  year  par  excellence  for  entertainments  of  a  miscellaneous 
description.  And  out  of  doors  there  are  many  quiet  sources  of 
enjoyment  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  Barks- 
are  certainly  empty,  and  the  appearance  of  Rotten  Bow  and 
its  surroundings  presents  a  very  reimrkable  coutra-t  to  that  of 
tho  s  line  locality  during  the  height  of  the  season.  But  there  is 
a  pleasant  feeling  of  autumn  in  the  air,  aud  a  walk  may  now 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed  that  a  short  time  ago  could  only  have 
been  attended  by  sensations  of  weariness  and  lassitude.  The 
flower-beds  are  still  in  their  glory,  and  worth  coming  any  distance 
to  see.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pleasing 
effect  than  that  of  the  beautifully  kept  lawns  and  brilliant  masses 
of  colour  that  may  now  be  met  with  at  every  turn,  not  only  in 
Hyde  Park,  but  in  every  public  park  aud  garden  throughout  the 
metropolis.  Certainly  the  horticultural  department  of  the  Office 
of  Works  has  advanced  during  the  last  few  years  with  gigantic 
strides,  and  localities  that  not  long  ago  were  dreary  expanses  of 
dusty  grass  are  now  converted  into  pleasure  grounds,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  that  would  do  credit  to  any  "show 
place  "  throughout  the  country. 

But  it  is  perhaps  towards  evening  that  the  autumn  charms  of 
rus  in  urbe  present  themselves  most  agreeably  to  the  contempla- 
tive observer.  We  will  suppose  that  our  friend  is  returning  in  the 
gloaming  from  his  labours  in  an  office  in  the  regions  of  Westminster. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  on  the  bridge  over  the  water  in  St. 
James's  Park,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  sights  and 
sounds  suggestive  of  scenes  very  different  from  those  he  has  just 
quitted.  There  has  been  a  slight  shower,  and  the  smell  of  moist 
earth  and  herbage  acts  like  a  cordial  on  his  wearied  senses.  The 
trees  and  water  have  now  a  shadowy  and  mysterious  appear- 
ance, and  were  it  not  for  the  lights  that  are  beginning  to 
twinkle  around,  would  produce  the  most  complete  effect  of 
forest  scenery.  The  wildfowl,  true  to  their  original  instincts, 
are  getting  restless  as  night  comes  on,  aud  instead  of  paddling 
lazily  about,  as  in  the  daytime,  are  swimming  rapidly  hither 
and  thither,  leaving  long  streaks  of  light  in  the  water  behind 
them,  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  chatter.  Our  friend  may  hear 
the  noisy  quack-quack  of  the  mallard,  the  soft  whistle  of  the 
wiJgeon,  the  croak  of  the  goose,  and  the  harsh  cry  of  the  coot  and 
waterhen  ;  while  ever  and  anon  an  unusual  splashing  announces 
that  flight  time  has  arrived,  and  that  some  of  the  throng  have 
taken  wing,  and  with  the  instinct  that  in  their  wild  state  would 
lead  them  to  distant  feeding  grounds  are  bent  upon  going  some- 
where, if  only  to  the  not  very  remote  regions  of  the  Serpentine  or 
the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace.  The  shadows  in  the  water 
get  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  rising  moon,  while  it  lends  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  scene,  warns  him  that  it  is  getting  on  towards 
dinuer-time.  As  he  wends  his  way  across  the  Green  Park  he  may 
perhaps  hear  the  whistle  of  wings  or  a  faint  qunck-quack  high 
overhead  from  some  of  the  wildfowl  he  has  left  behind  him,  now 
on  their  way  to  their  imaginary  marshes  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
well-known  sound  makes  his  heart  beat,  and  brings  to  his  mind 
pleasant  memories  of  flight-shooting  in  many  a  lonely  creek.  The 
fresh  breeze  meets  him  as  he  rises  the  hill  towards  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  he  goes  home  with  the  feeling  that  London  in  autumn 
is  not  such  a  very  bad  place  after  all. 


MR.  CUNNINGHAM  ON  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

TTF  at  the  coming  Census  there  should  be  an  endeavour  to  ascer- 
-B-  tain  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  who 
have  even  tho  slightest  knowledge  of  the  financial  history  of  our 
great  possessions  in  India  we  tear  that  the  result  would  show, 
even  amongst  the  ordinarily  well  educated,  that  an  almost  un- 
appreciable  percentage  had  anything  beyond  a  smattering  on  the 
subject.  It  is  true  that  the  same  thing  might  be  said  about 
many  other  branches  of  linauce  generally;  but  ignorance  upon 
Indian  finance  would  probably  bear  away  the  palm.  At  the 
present  time,  when  a  deplorable  error  in  the  accounts  of  the 
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East  Indian  Exchequer  has  been  brought  to  light,  the  tempta- 
tion, especially  •with  party  politicians,  is  to  exaggerate  its 
dimensions,  and  with  a  not  implausible  rhetoric  to  condemn 
wholesale  the  financial  regime  of  our  Eastern  dominions.  Much 
of  this  sort  of  talk  has  been  prevalent  of  late  in  the  Government 
organs  ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  hail  some 
one  who  is  not  only  willing,  but  able,  to  give  us  an  impartial 
view  of  the  question  in  extenso.  This  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
we  have  in  an  able  pamphlet  entitled  "  Notes  on  some  Disputed 
Points  of  Indian  Finance  and  Taxation,"  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Cunningham. 
The  writer,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  and  a  member 
of  the  Famine  Commission,  is  enabled  to  speak  from  direct  expe- 
rience and  with  considerable  authority  upon  the  matters  with 
which  he  deals  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  and  true  to  his  judicial  frame 
of  mind,  he  has  contented  himself  with  simply  summing  up  the 
evidence  that  is  already  public  property  and  contained  in  "  official 
papers  presented  to  Parliament,  or  other  documents  of  unquestioned 
authority,"'  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  display  or  desire  to 
do  more  than  to  state  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist. 

The  views  concerning  Indian  finance  which,  as  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham says,  "  are  commonly  held  and  confidently  expressed/'  and 
with  which  he  is  concerned  in  this  pamphlet,  are,  to  paraphrase 
his  words,  (i)  That  the  finances  of  India  have  been  of  late  years 
imprudently  handled  ;  that  the  funds  have  been  wasted  on  un- 
remunerative  public  works ;  that  a  ruinous  indebtedness  has 
been  incurred  ;  that  a  general  collapse  of  finances  is  probable  ; 
and  that,  unless  a  change  of  system  takes  place,  the  British 
nation  will  have  to  take  over  its  charge.  (2)  That  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government,  inadequate  as  they  are  to  secure  its 
solvency,  are  provided  only  by  excessive  taxation,  which  has  be- 
come relatively  heavier  of  late  years,  and  presses  more  and  more 
severely  on  the  resources  of  a  community  which,  year  by  year,  is 
sinking  into  more  complete  impoverishment. 

After  giving  us  a  tabular  statement  of  surplus  or  deficit 
in  the  revenues  and  charges  from  1814-15  to  1859-60,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that,  while  there  was  a  total  of  surplus  of  8,895,437/. 
during  that  period,  there  was  a  total  of  deficit  of  79,195,416/.,  and 
that  only  in  times  of  peace  was  it  possible  to  achieve  a  surplus,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  give  us  a  "  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  show- 
ing the  precise  financial  position  of  the  Indian  Government  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  1878-79,  the  last  for  which  the  accounts 
have  been  completed."  By  this  statement  we  see  that  the  liabili- 
ties exceed  the  assets  by  92,337,750/. ;  but  against  this  we  are 
told  "  must  be  set  all  the  State  property  in  India — public  buildings, 
barracks,  &c. — and  the  numerous  costly  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  in  every  part  of  the  country,"  for  which  no  account  is 
given.  Taking  each  item  of  this  account  separately,  Mr.  Cunningham 
points  out  that  the  public  debt  of  India  steadily  increased  from 
1840  to  1862  from  29,970,000/.  to  98,000,000/.,  when  there  set  in 
a  gradual  decline  till  1866,  when  the  debt  stood  at  90,510,000/. 
At  this  point — 1867 — began  the  systematic  borrowing  for  Pro- 
ductive Public  Works,  and  the  debt  from  that  period  has  gone 
on  increasing  until  in  1879  it  had  reached  the  sum  of  137,680,000/. 
Of  this  sum  about  33J  millions  have  been  spent  on  Productive 
Public  Works,  and  more  than  51  millions  upon  works  other  than 
those  classed  as  "  Productive,"  while  the  excess  of  guaranteed 
interest  supplied  to  the  shareholders  of  the  railways  makes  up  the 
handsome  figure  of  27,000,000/.  Thus  we  see  that  some 
60,000,000/.  of  the  debt  may  be  apportioned  under  the  heading  of 
Productive  Public  Works,  for  to  the  33,500,000/.  of  expenditure 
upon  them  must  be  added  the  27,000,000/.  of  excess  interest  on 
railways  spent  in  encouraging  the  public  to  subscribe  the  ne- 
cessary loans.  If  then  it  can  be  proved  that  this  expenditure  is 
not  only  justifiable,  but  that  it  is  an  improving  investment, 
surely  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  in  support  of  the  con- 
clusion which  Mr.  Cunningham  comes  to,  that  the  Indian  finan- 
ciers have,  since  the  establishment  of  the  budget  system,  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure; that  the  debt  has  only  been  increased  for  purposes 
remunerative  to  the  Government  and  the  country  ;  that  the  charge 
for  interest  has  not  increased,  and,  lastly,  that  the  Government  is 
solvent  and  in  no  danger  of  ceasing  to  be  so.  To  prove  this  Mr. 
Cunningham  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  pamphlet  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Productive  Public  Works.  After  giviag  a  short  history 
of  their  origin  and  progress  up  to  1 879,  he  summarizes  the  main  facts 
in  a  tabular  form,  showing  that  whilst  in  1870  the  total  expenditure 
upon  all  Public  Works  was  5,515,000/.  and  the  interest  on  the 
Public  Debt  5,499,000/.,  in  1880-1  the  total  expenditure  is  esti- 
mated at  1,882,000/.  and  the  interest  on  the  Public  Debt  at 
5,491,000/.  This  at  least  indicates  that  "  the  scheme  of  Produc- 
tive Public  Works  to  be  constructed  on  borrowed  capital  was  a 
wise  and  sound  one,  has  been  skilfully  and  prudently  carried  out, 
and  has  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  its  originators."  Added 
to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  scheme  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  that  many  of  the  great  Public  Works  have  not 
yet  begun  to  pay,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  yet  finished, 
and  that  therefore  a  large  amount  of  capital,  upon  which  interest 
is  calculated,  still  remains  unproductive.  In  one  item  of  Public 
Works — the  Railways — the  same  table  points  out  that  while  in 
1 870-1  they  involved  an  outlay  of  2,066,000/.,  in  1876-7  and  1877-8 
they  were  earning  a  profit,  and  that  in  18S0-1  the  estimated  profit 
stands  at  1,024,000/.  Perhaps  as  coming  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  passage  from  Lord  Hartington's 
speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  last  month,  as  supporting  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's assertion,  that  where  the  debt  had  been  increased  it  was 
only  for  purposes  remunerative  to  the  Government  and  the  country. 


"  In  1868-9,"  says  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, "  the  net  charge 
on  the  revenues  of  India  for  interest  ondebt,interestandothercharges 
for  guaranteed  companies,  and  working  expenses  and  maintenance  of 
State  railways  and  irrigation  works  was  6,859,000/. ;  in  1880-1 
it  will,  according  to  the  Budget  estimate,  be  3,301,000/.  In  other 
words,  while  there  has  been  a  capital  expenditure  of  37.000,000/. 
on  State  works  (down  to  the  end  of  March  1880),  in  thirteen  years 
the  net  charge  for  interest  on  debt  has  increased  during  that  time 
by  only  482,860/.,  while  the  net  receipts  from  guaranteed  and  State 
railways  and  other  productive  works  have  increased  by  4,040,666/. 
(including  703,000/.  credited  to  irrigation  works  on  account  of 
land  revenue),  showing  a  net  improvement  of  3,557,000/." 

Turning  now  to  taxation,  we  are  supplied  with  a  table  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  taxes  are  derived,  and  we  find  that  by  far 
the  largest  of  them  is  that  of  the  land  revenue,  which  supplies  22^ 
millions  of  the  gross  revenue  of  65  millions.  Combating  the  idea 
prevalent  that  this  burden  is  greater  now  than  it  was  forty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Cunningham  shows  that  in  no  instance  is  it  due  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  share  claimed  by  the  Government  in  the  profits 
of  the  soil,  but  rather  to  the  fact  of  increased  population,  in- 
creased area  of  cultivation,  and  increased  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and,  finally,  after  producing  various  proofs,  his  statement  esti- 
mates the  incidence  of  this  tax  at  about  4s.  per  head  of  the  land- 
owning population.  As  to  the  impost  upon  salt,  which  is  the  next 
source  in  point  of  importance,  alter  showing  that  it  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  native  system  of  tolls  on  roads  and  navigable  rivers, 
Mr.  Cunningham  estimates  its  incidence  at  yd.  per  head,  and  the 
customs  at  ?,{d.  per  head.  The  excise,  stamp,  provincial  rates,  and 
licence  taxes  are  all  treated  by  him  seriatim,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  comes  we  will  give  in  his  own  words : — "  The  land- 
owner pays  for  land  revenue,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sum  ranging 
between  three  per  cent,  and  seven  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce 
of  his  land,  and  a  further  fraction  by  way  of  provincial  rates.  If  he 
goes  to  law,  he  may  contribute  something  to  stamps  ;  if  he  drinks, 
to  excise  ;  if  he  prefers  English  to  native  cloth,  to  customs  :  but, 
when  he  has  paid  his  land  revenue,  his  only  imperative  tax  is  yd. 
for  salt.  He  is  probably  the  most  lightly-taxed  subject  in  the 
world,  except  the  owner  of  personal  property  in  India — money  in 
the  funds,  &c. — who,  though  a  millionaire,  may,  under  like  condi- 
tions of  abstinence  from  the  luxuries  of  drink,  litigation,  and  Eng- 
lish cloth,  contribute  nothing  but  yd.  to  the  expenses  of 
the  State;  such  a  man  is  obviously  undertaxed.  The  artisan's 
position  is  the  same ;  the  trader,  when  he  has  paid  yd.  on  salt 
(and  if  his  gains  are  over  50/.  per  annum,  his  License-tax),  may 
go  free  of  further  taxation  ;  the  only  imperative  tax  on  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  the  annual  yd.  which  he  pays  for  salt. 
He  is  no  doubt  a  very  poor  man,  but  his  poverty  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  grievously  enhanced  by  the  exactions  of  the  State." 
With  a  few  remarks  upon  the  more  recent  aspects  of  finance  with 
regard  to  the  war  now  in  operation,  Mr.  Cunningham  closes  this 
able  and  very  interesting  brochure. 


THE  CITY  CENSUS. 

nnilERE  was  a  little  debate  during  one  of  the  last  sittings  of 
J-  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  Census  of  London.  Some 
of  the  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  their  numbers  taken  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night.  Their  object  is  clear.  It  seems  odd  that,  while 
the  population  of  other  great  commercial  capitals,  such  as  Paris  or 
Brussels,  is  well  known,  and  is,  moreover,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected; we  only  know  about  the  greatest  capital  of  all  that  some 
60,000  people  sleep  within  its  precincts — a  number  absurdly  small, 
not  only  if  compared  with  foreign  cities,  but  even  with  such 
suburbs  as  Chelsea  or  Paddington.  More  than  half  a  million  inhabit 
London  by  day — only  a  tithe  of  them  by  night.  Mr.  Talbot,  in 
bringing  forward  his  motion,  dwelt  on  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  returns  as  at  present  made.  Only  356  merchants  were 
registered  out  of  6,000,  only  33  brokers  out  of  3,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  no  fewer  than  44  fanners,  or  one  to  every 
16  acres  of  the  City  area,  and  with  them  3  farm  bailifs,  23 
gardeners,  and  a  shepherd.  Thus  London  was  made  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  England.  Mr.  Dodson 
made  a  strange  objection  to  Mr.  Talbot's  proposal.  That 
proposal  simply  amounted  to  this — that  the  City  authorities 
should  be  allowed  to  spend  some  of  their  own  money  in  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  within  their  boun- 
daries by  day.  Mr.  Dodson  offered  as  a  reason  against  the  proposal 
that  many  people  would  be  counted  twice.  This  is  no  real  objection. 
In  fact,  the  object  of  Mr.  Talbot's  motion  was  that  they  should  be 
counted  twice,  and  there  was  not  the  least  fear  that  any  confusion 
or  inconvenience  could  possibly  be  caused.  On  Mr.  Bercsford  Hope 
pointing  this  out,  Mr.  Dodson  added,  still  more  unaccountably, 
that,  it  the  work  was  not  to  be  done  by  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, "he  did  not  see  how  it  could  justly  give  its  imprimatur  to  an 
enumeration  for  which  it  was  not  responsible."  He  did  not,  if  he 
is  correctly  reported,  give  any  reason  to  support  this  statement — 
which,  to  the  unsophisticated  reader,  looks  very  like  an  imputa- 
tion of  bad  faith  to  the  City  authorities.  Mr.  Courtney  very 
briefly  and  succinctly  put  the  question  when  he  regarded  the 
Census  as,  not  a  return  showing  merely  where  people  slept  on  a 
particular  night,  but  an  accumulation  of  facts  by  which  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  guided  in  legislating  for  the  country.  In  spite  of 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  the  motion  was  eventually 
lost  by  a  majority  of  45. 


&ptemfe  IT,  MO;]  The  Saturday  llcvicw. 
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It  is  soniowhat  of  a  paradox  to  say  that  wo  ran  reckon  the 
numbers  of  tho  living  by  tho  deaths.  Hut  in  London  as  inmost 
great  cities  no  other  record  remains  of  the  early  population.  1  fad 
it  not  been  for  tho  various  calamities — massacre,  Black  Heath, 
plague,  and  famine— which  overtook  the  Qity  in  the  middle  ages, 
we  should  know  nothing.  Unfortiinatoly  such  records  aro  for  tho 
most  part  mere  guesswork.  Wo  aro  told,  for  example,  by  au 
histotiarj  no  less  accurate  than  Tacitus,  that  70,000  people  were 
put  to  death  by  Uoadicea  in  tho  three  towns  of  Colchester,  Vorulam, 
and  London  ;  but  this  number  gives  us  only  a  very  slight  clue  to 
the  population  of  the  last-named  city.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  least  of  tho  three,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  not  for 
main  generations  later  did  it  attain  tho  first  rank  among  tho  cities 
of  England.  In  tho  middle  ages  wo  havo  equally  little  authority 
in  calculating  tho  population.  Stowo  estimates  tho  deaths  in  tho 
first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  tho  Plague  alone  to 
amount  to  30,000.  Now,  if  we  take  the  death-rate  of  tho  most 
unwholesome  city  in  the  kingdom,  say  Dublin,  where  political 
agitation  ami  vanity  have  abandoned  the  place  to  every  possible 
cause  of  urihealthiness,  tho  death-rate  in  a  population  of  350,000 
amounts  to  10,000  per  year.  If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  Plague  in 
1500  was  twice  as  fatal  to  tho  citizens  of  London  as  neglect 
is  at  tho  present  day  to  those  of  Dublin,  a  population  of  about 
450,000  would  bo  represented.  This  may  seem  an  excessive  esti- 
mate ;  but  long  before,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Sir  Walter 
Manny  purchased  the  Spilal  Croft  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Dartholomew  as  a  cemetery,  and  it  has  been  recorded  that  in  1349 
50,000  people  were  buried  in  it.  Here  again  the  estimate  may  be 
very  excessive.  Mr.  Hiley,  in  a  note  as  to  the  amount  of  wine  in 
the  City  in  141 6,  makes  a  tantalizing  observation  on  this  subject. 
The  City  searchers  made  presentment  that  they  had  found  as 
taverner's  stock  154  tons  on  the  east  side  of  Walbrook,  and  124 
on  the  west.  We  may  conclude,  says  Mr.  Riley,  that  the  popu- 
lation was  largely  in  excess  on  tho  east  side  as  compared  with  the 
west.  To  go  still  further  back,  Fitz-Stephen,  writing  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  asserts  unblushingly  that  80,000  men  mustered  to 
support  King  Stephen.  Tnis  must  be  a  tremendous  exaggeration, 
although  Hallam  is  probably  very  much  under  the  mark  in  esti- 
mating the  population  in  the  twelfth  century  as  only  40,000,  and 
Pegge  is  probably  right  when  he  supposes  that  an  extra  cipher 
lias  crept  into  Fitz-Stephen's  manuscript.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  and  more  hopeless  than  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  actual  population  before  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1636  the  Lord  Mayor  estimated  that  there  were  about  700,000 
souls  within  the  Liberties;  and  just  before  the  Great  Plague, 
Howell,  the  author  of  the  Letters,  thought  there  were  not  less  than 
a  million  and  a  half  in  all  London.  In  the  Plague  of  1603-11, 
14,000  people  were  believed  to  have  died — as  many  as  4,000  in  the 
one  year  1609.  In  1625,  35,417  people  died  of  the  Plague.  In 
the  Great  Plague  year,  1665,  100,000  victims  are  stated  to  be  a 
moderate  estimate  of  the  deaths.  In  a  curious  old  collection  of 
notes  relating  to  the  Great  Plague,  published  in  1721,  we  are 
told  that  in  1625  the  burials  were  54,265  and  the  christenings 
6,983.  The  deaths  therefore  in  that,  the  worst  Plague  year  before 
the  Great  Plague,  were  to  the  births  as  8  to  1.  Some  kind  of 
idea  might  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  the  bills  of  mortality, 
which  were  regularly  published  weekly  after  1603.  In  1682  Sir 
William  Petty  estimated  the  houses  at  84,000,  and  the  number  of 
people  at  672,000.  Another  writer  of  the  same  period  estimated 
them  at  about  530,000.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until  the  present  cen- 
tury that  any  accurate  and  trustworthy  information  was  obtained. 
In  1S01  the  population  of  all  London  was  864,845.  In  1861  the 
people  actually  resident  in  the  City  were  113,387.  In  1871  they 
bad  declined  to  75,983  ;  they  will  probably  next  year  be  found 
very  little  above  50,000. 

Although  the  House  of  Commons  declined  to  authorize  the 
taking  of  a  day's  census  by  the  City  authorities,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  Lord  Mayor  and  tho  governing  body  of  the 
City  are  not  competent  to  do  it  for  themselves.  The  powers  of 
tho  Corporation  are  very  large,  and  although  those  points  in  the 
Census  returns  which  some  people  consider  inquisitorial  might  be 
successfully  refused  by  the  citizens,  yet  a  very  accurate  approxi- 
mation would  be  obtained  of  the  number  of  those  who,  coming 
into  London  day  after  day  to  their  business,  are  yet  bound  by  no 
interests  or  duties  beyond  those  arising  from  the  diurnal  occu- 
pation of  perhaps  a  single  chamber,  if,  as  has  been  asserted  in 
some  quarters,  the  vote  last  week  was  of  a  party  character  and 
desigued  to  prevent  the  Corporation  from  making  what  may  be 
their  best  defence  when  the  management  of  their  revenues  is  in- 
quired into,  it  is  quite  possible  that  another  side  of  the  question  may 
be  presented.  The  number  must  be  very  great  of  those  who,  merely 
renting  chambers  for  commercial  purposes  within  the  City  boundary, 
take  no  interest  whatever  in  the  management  of  its  concerns,  in  the 
disposition  of  its  revenues,  in  the  assessment  of  its  imposts,  but 
leave  all  such  matters  in  the  hands  of  a  small  and,  it  must  be 
allowed,  inferior  class,  from  among  whom  the  great  officers  of 
the  municipality  are  every  now  and  then  chosen.  Sometimes  a 
great  banker,  or  other  commercial  magnate,  comes  forward  and 
performs  his  public  duties  ;  but  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
make  their  money  in  London  are  more  interested  in  the  paro- 
chial rates  of  some  village  in  Essex  or  Surrey  than  in  any 
question,  however  important,  which  can  arise  as  to  the  revenues 
of  Loudon.  While  therefore  the  day's  census  proposed  might 
bave  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  slate  of  affairs,  it  would  also  have  betrayed  the  existence 
01  <m  immense  population  of  strangers  and  sojourners  who  do 


nothing  and  care  nothing  fortius  right  government  anil  prosperity 
of  (hi!  place  to  which  they  owe  their  fortunes.  The  present  posi- 
tion of  tho  City  is  altogether  anomalous.  In  everything  but  ono 
it  abounds  ;  it  lias  wealth,  beauty,  prosperity,  number  of  houses, 
churches,  public  buildings,  and  all  other  institutions  worthy  of  tho 
greatest,  commercial  contro  in  tho  world,  and  yet  it  is  so  deficient 
in  the  important  particular  of  population,  that  oven  Westminster, 
which  wo  aro  puzzled  whether  to  call  a  city  or  not,  is  at  least  fivo 
times  as  great.  What  is  done  in  much  larger  places  than  tho  Gity — 
for  instance,  in  Marylebone  or  St.  Paneras — by  a  parochial  vestry, 
is  done  in  London  by  a  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation.  It  is 
true  things  are  more  thoroughly  done  in  the  City — that  is  to  say, 
more  expensively.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  back-slums  in 
the  world  havo  been  rooted  up.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  have  been  pulled  down.  Streets,  only  rivalled  by  those 
of  Paris,  have  been  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  City.  Tho  highest 
degree  of  healthiness  possible  on  so  old  a  site  lias  been  attained. 
These  things  have  cost  vast  sums  of  money — sums  which  aro  not 
at  the  disposal  of  the  suburban  Boards.  It  is  to  such  works  as 
these  that  the  citizens  must  point  when  the  hour  of  trial  conies. 
As  to  the  day  census  it  cannot  greatly  matter  whether  it  is  taken 
by  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  merely  by  that  of 
the  Common  Council. 


THE  ORANG  OUTANG. 

A"  NEW  NOVELTY,"  as  the  Times  advertisement  somewhat 
redundantly  calls  it,  has  arrived  at  the  Aquarium  in  the 
shape  of  a  nearly  full-grown  Orang  Outang,  the  most  human  in 
appearance  and  habits  of  all  the  anthropoid  apes.  The  present 
specimen  comes  from  Malacca,  and  stands  between  four  and  five 
feet  high,  and,  except  for  the  disproportionate  leugth  of  its  arms 
aud  for  the  band-like  conformation  of  the  foot,  has  very  little  of 
the  monkey  and  very  much  of  the  negro  about  him.  The  notice 
circulated  in  the  Aquarium  informs  us  that  the  animal  is  very 
seldom  seen  by  man  save  when  it  is  attempting  to  rob  him,  "  and. 
is  curiously  like  the  native  races  in  its  superficial  resemblance 
and  many  of  its  habits."  It  would  bave  been  interesting  to  have 
hired  a  native  Dyack,  and  placed  him  near  the  cage  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  while  a  member  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  De- 
partment might  have  reported  on  "  many  of  the  habits  "  both  of 
keeper  and  ape. 

Long  before  the  theory  of  evolution  was  ever  dreamed  of,  the 
relationship  of  the  "  wild  man  of  the  woods  "  to  the  human  family 
was  universally  acknowledged,  although  early  naturalists  having 
only  the  imperfect  accounts  of  the  travellers  of  the  time  to  rely 
upon,  were  somewhat  hazy  about  the  differentiation  of  pongos,  chim- 
panzees, gorillas,  and  orang  outangs,  but  all  agree  in  regarding  the 
anthropoid  ape  as  a  form  of  the  natural  and  original  man.  The 
ancients  solved  the  question  in  their  usual  way,  and  ascribed  to 
him  a  semi-divine  character  and  origin,  and  evolved  from  the  de- 
scriptions available  to  them  their  notion  of  Pans,  fauns,  satyrs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  woodland  minor  deities.  The  Orphic  invocation  of 
Pan  (Hymn  xi.J — 

"E\8e  fiaKap  tTKiprryra  (pikevdeos  avrpoSiaire 
'Apfiovirju  Kuap-oio  KpeKiDi'  cpi\oiraiyp.oi>i  po\jrfj 
Kocrp.OKpa.Tcop  (SoK^eura  ! — 

is  little  more  than  a  poetic  forestalling  of  Linnajus's  description  of 
the  orang  outang,  "  Homo  nocturnus,  troglodytes,  Silvestris, 
orang-outang  Bontii.  Corpus  album,  incessu  erectum.  .  . 
Loquitur  sibillo,  cogitat,  ratiocinatur,  credit  sui  causa  factatn 
tellurem,  se  aliquando  iterum  fore  imperantem."  The  last  attri- 
bute was,  we  suppose,  suggested  both  to  the  naturalist  and  the 
poet  by  the  supercilious  gaze  with  which  the  creature  surveys  its 
human  relations.  The  Bacchic  character  assigned  to  Mm  is  borne 
out  by  the  known  fondness  for  the  glass  which  he  develops  in 
captivity,  and  which  Wilhelm  Busch,  of  Miinchener  Ililderboijen 
fame,  has  so  happily  hit  off  in  "  Fipps  the  Ape,"  and  others  of  his 
inimitable  designs,  though  it  is  true  that  the  caricaturist  bas 
made  scientific  accuracy  subservient  to  effect  by  giving  his  mis- 
chievous and  jovial  heroes  a  prehensile  tail. 

Certainly  the  orang  outang  presents  many  features  strikingly  iu 
common  with  man,  and  one  which  Button  saw  and  studied  is 
described  as  being  of  sweet  temper,  having  the  instinct  to  sit  at 
table  and  behave  himself  with  perfect  propriety.  More  than  one 
instance  is  recorded  of  their  having  learnt  to  play  a  few  notes  on 
a  flute — whence  no  doubt  Pan's  celebrated  pipes — and,  although 
they  do  not  appear  ever  to  bave  learnt  to  articulate 
words,  Tisson,  who  dissected  one,  declared  it  to  possess  perfect 
vocal  organs  exactly  corresponding  to  our  own.  Button's  account 
of  the  creature  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  although  he  classes 
him  with  the  apes,  be  was  particularly  struck  with  his  human 
qualities : — "  He  has  no  tail ;  his  arms,  hands,  fingers,  and  nails 
are  like  our  own  ;  he  always  walks  erect ;  he  has  features  very 
similar  to  those  of  man,  with  ears  of  the  same  shape,  hair  upon  his 
head,  a  beard  upon  his  chin,  and  skin  neither  more  nor  less  hairy 
than  man  possesses  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  inhabitants,  there- 
lore,  of  his  country  have  not  hesitated  to  associate  him  with  the 
human  race  under  the  name  of  orang  outang,  or  '  wild  man.' 
Looking  only  at  his  face,  one  might  regard  the  orang  outang  either 
as  the  first  of  apes  or  the  last  of  men ;  because,  with  the  exception 
of  a  soul,  he  lacks  nothing  that  we  have,  and  because  in  body  be 
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differs  less  from  man  than  he  does  from  the  ether  animals  to  which 
the  name  of  ape  is  given." 

The  observations  of  early  naturalists  and  travellers  exaggerate 
his  peculiarities  in  many  respects,  as  might  indeed  be  expected. 
In  a  state  of  nature  he  does  not  build  himself  houses  as  has  been 
asserted,  his  nest  being  merely  a  rude  platform  of  sticks  on  the 
lower  branches  of  a  tree,  covered,  in  some  rare  cases,  with  a  few 
broad  leaves  for  a  roof.  Although  he  is  capable  of  appreciating 
the  use  of  fire,  and  will  warm  himself  at  one  which  travellers  have 
left,  he  seem9  to  have  no  notion  of  keeping  it  in  even  by  throwing 
on  a  log  or  two.  Though  he  does  walk  erect  on  two  legs,  bis 
favourite  method  of  progression  is  by  his  hands  from  branch  to 
branch  of  a  tree ;  so  that,  after  all,  his  resemblance  to  a  man 
is  at  the  best  superficial.  Still  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
habits  of  such  a  creature  should  be  carefully  studied,  when  no 
doubt  many  interesting  idiosyncrasies  would  be  discovered. 

The  close  resemblance  which  does  exist  between  the  orang- 
outang and  man,  a  genial  satirist  of  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  whose  works  are  too  little  read,  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
has  turned  to  good  advantage  in  a  political  novelette  called  Mclin- 
court ;  or,  Sir  Oran  Haut-Ton.  The  latter  is  a  gentle  simian  of  the 
same  race  as  the  distinguished  visitor  to  the  Aquarium,  who, 
having  been  captured  in  "  the  woods  of  Angola  "  when  very  young, 
is  brought  up  by  a  sympathetic  negro  family,  and  ultimately  finds 
his  way  into  the  possession  of  a  certain  Mr.  Forester, 'who,  charmed 
by  his  gentleness  and  accomplishments,  purchases  for  him  a 
baronetcy  and  an  estate,  introduces  him  into  good  society,  and 
proposes  to  get  him  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  rotten  borough 
of  One-vote.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  an  extravagant  one,  brtt  in  the 
author's  hands  it  furnishes  the  base  not  only  for  an  amusing  story, 
but  the  opportunity  for  ventilating  sound  common-sense  views  upon 
the  politics  of  his  day,  with  suggestions  for  the  reform  of  the  most 
glaring  abuses,  some  of  which  have  since  been  swept  away  ;  concern- 
ing some  that  still  remain  Peacock's  words  are  full  of  profit  and 
instruction. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  interesting  an  animal,  and  one  so 
difficult  to  obtain  as  the  specimen  now  being  exhibited,  should 
have  been  secured  as  a  mere  additional  .attraction  for  a  popular 
place  of  amusement,  where,  thanks  to  gas,  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, and  other  necessarily  unsuitable  conditions,  he  must 
before  long  share  the  fate  of  the  whales,  the  manatee,  and  the  rest 
of  the  unfortunate  "additions  to  the  programme."  In  almost 
every  other  country  of  Europe  he  would  have  been  secured  for  the 
Zoological  Society  of  the  place,  in  whose  gardens  his  health  would 
have  been  carefully  watched,  and  his  habits  would  have  afforded 
an  interesting  study  to  scientific  men.  We  cannot  believe 
that  a  Society  which  equipped  expeditions  to  bring  home  giraffes 
and  the  first  hippopotamus  seen  in  Europe  for  1,500  years  would 
shrink  at  even  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  cost  and  trouble  to  add 
so  important  an  animal  as  this  unique  full-grown  anthropoid  ape 
to  their  collection. 


ME.  HUBERT  PARRY'S  PR 03IE TH EUS  UNBOUND. 

rjlIIE  festival  of  the  three  Western  Cathedral  towns  has  long 
JL  been  known  for  the  liberality  of  its  musical  entertainment. 
As  no  English  festival  used  to  be  held  to  be  complete  without  the 
performance  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Elijah,  so  now,  it  seems  that 
the  performance  of  a  work  by  a  living  English  composer  is  the 
necessary  complement  of  those  time-hallowed  oratorios.  When  some 
months  ago  it  was  whispered  that  the  authorities  of  Gloucester  had 
asked  Mr.  Hubert  Parry  to  write  something  for  them,  and  that  he 
had  chosen  for  his  subject  Prometheus  Unbound,  musicians  felt 
sure  that  the  result  would  be  a  work  of  much  more  than  mere 
novelty.  Many  instrumental  compositions  of  different  form  from 
Mr.  Parry's  pen  have  already  been  heard — the  latest  being  a  Piano- 
forte Concerto  at  the  Richter  Concerts — and  entitle  him  to  serious 
consideration  as  a  master  of  his  art.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  this 
is  his  first  large  vocal  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
his  musical  genealogy.  We  have  found  passages  in  his  present 
work  which  suggest  that  Beethoven  and  Wagner  have  gone  before ; 
but  he  does  not  appeal  to  us  in  their  language.  As  Shelley  says : — 
"  Poets  not  otherwise  than  philosophers,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
musicians,  are  in  one  sense  the  creators,  in  another  the  creations,  of 
their  age.  There  is  a  similarity  between  Homer  and  Ilesiod, 
between  yEschylus  and  Euripides,  between  Virgil  and  Horace, 
between  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Each  has  a  generic  resemblance  under 
which  their  specific  differences  are  arrayed.  If  this  similarity  be 
the  result  of  imitation,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  have  imitated." 
Mr.  Parry  may  be  content  to  be  an  imitator  in  such  company. 

Before  his  work  had  been  heard  the  adventure  seemed  truly 
Titanic.  Mr.  Parry,  some  said,  might  have  as  well  attempted  to 
set  his  Prometheus  to  scale  Olympus  as  to  attempt  to  give  a 
musical  form  to  Shelley's  poem,  and  express  in  terms  of  sound  the 
thought  and  circumstance  of  him  who  aspired  to  be  "  the  Saviour 
and  the  strength  of  suffering  men."  We  had,  therefore,  better 
say  at  the  outset  that  all  doubt  of  the  achievement  was  set  at  rest 
by  Tuesday's  performance.  It  is  impossible  at  one  hearing, 
and  without  the  advantage  of  a  score,  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
work.  But  the  power  and  originality  are  beyond  question. 
Naturally  Mr.  Parry's  libretto  is  a  very  small  part  of  Shelley's 
poem.  Yet  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  great  guiding  motives  left 
out.  Mr.  Parry's  art,  dealing  as  it  doe3  with  series  of  feeling 
which  imply  some  corresponding  actuality,  possesses  a  mise  en  scene 


of  its  own,  and  enables  him  to  dispense  with  a  number  of  ac- 
cessories which  were  to  Shelley  the  cunning  juncture  of  his 
lyrical  drama. 

We  are  disposed  to  dwell  on  this  point  because  the  very  learn- 
ing and  detail,  the  accurate  adjustment  of  music  to  each  single 
word,  and  the  number  of  minor  climaxes,  together  with  a  dramatic 
character  unusual  in  a  Cantata,  may  convey  an  impression  of 
instability,  and  restlessness,  and  want  of  coherence  in  the  parts. 
Time  and  analysis  will  decide  this.  Meantime  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  work  we  can  speak  with  more  certainty.  There  is  a 
scene  in  Consuelo  in  which  Niccola  Porpora  bids  young  Joseph 
Hay dn  strive  to  portray,  not  so  much  things  in  themselves,  as  his 
ideas  of  things.  It  is  the  same  fundamental  distinction  which 
Beethoven  drew  when  he  prefixed  to  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony  " 
his  famous  apologia,  or  maxim,  "  Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Eruptindung 
als  Malcrei."  This,  if  wo  mistake  not,  is  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Parry's  workmanship.  Except  some  of  those  great  works  which 
owe  their  inspiration  to  tho  life  and  passion  of  Christ,  we  can- 
not call  to  mind  any  that  deals  so  ideally'  with  patience  under  pain, 
with  courage  against  omnipotent  force,  with  human  love  and  the 
sympathy  of  nature. 

Mr.  Parry  has  divided  his  subject  into  four  "  Scenes,"  each 
musically  continuous  and  complete.  Tho  first  represents  Pro- 
metheus in  a  ravine  of  rocks  in  the  Indian  Caucasus,  bound  to  a 
precipice : — 

Pain,  pain,  ever  for  ever. 

No  change,  no  pause,  in  hope  yet  I  endure. 

It  is  indeed  the  apotheosis  of  pain.  In  the  second,  the  spirits  who, 

Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-oppressed  mortality, 

ascend  at  the  bidding  of  Mother  Earth  to  console  him,  but 
in  vain,  for  he  feels  "  most  vain  all  hope  but  love."  The  third 
scene  represents  Jupiter  on  his  throne,  vaunting  his  omnipotence, 
when  the  hour  that  is  to  put  a  period  to  his  reign  arrives,  and  he 
is  hurled  off  down  the  abyss  to  dwell  in  darkness  with  Demo- 
gorgon.  The  last  part  is  filled  with  the  joy  of  mankind  at  their 
deliverance,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  world  of  spirits  and  of 
nature  in  the  victory  of  Prometheus,  who  is  "  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and 
the  truest  motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends." 

The  Cantata  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  "  maestoso,  ma 
non  troppo  lento."  It  produced  upon  us  something  akin  to  the 
impression  left  by  the  Representation  of  Chaos  at  the  beginning  of 
Haydn's  Creation,  and  it  prepares  for  the  invocation  of  Jupiter  by 
Prometheus,  "Monarch  of  gods  and  demons,"  the  opening  lines  of 
Shelley.  An  iterated  figure  of  three  notes,  with  a  long  crescendo 
accelerando,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  orchestration  was  so  full 
that  we  lost  for  a  moment  the  solo  voice,  conveys  the  eternity 
of  pain,  and  leads  to  the  climax — 

The  sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  ? 

But  the  supremacy  of  intellect  quickly  reasserts  itself  to  the 
words — 

But  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night, 
set  to  a  calm,  rhythmical  melody  of  eight  bars,  which  made  the 
audience  feel  how  safe  they  were,  under  the  composer's  guidance, 
of  issue  through  the  stress  to  victory.  The  number  works  up 
again  to  a  defiance  of  Jupiter,  and  passes  into  a  Chorus  of  Voices 
from  the  Mountains : — 

Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 

O'er  the  earthquake  couch  we  stood, 
Oft  as  men  convulsed  with  fears 

We  trembled  in  our  multitude. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  original  parts  of  the  work,  and  deepened 
the  effect  of  the  introduction,  as  if  endless  peals  of  echoes  were 
set  ringing,  and  each  peal  resolved  itself,  in  obedience  to  some 
mighty  law,  into  a  higher  and  ampler  rhythm,  till 

The  mountains  bowed  their  snowy  crest 
At  the  voice  of  thine  uurest ; 

and  the  clarionets  and  bassoons  drag  slower  and  slower  their 
repetition  of  the  triplet,  and  yield  to  the  unwilling  voice  of 
Mercury  (Mr.  Edward  Lloyd)  bringing  up  the  fiends  for  the  ex- 
tremest  torture  of  Prometheus.  In  the  dialogue  which  follows, 
Mr.  E.  Lloyd's  phrasing  was  as  good  as  it  could  be,  especially  in 
the  climax,  when  Mercury  tempts  Prometheus  to  part  with  his 
secret,  which  would  preserve  the  doomed  reign  of  J upiter. 

If  thou  might'st  dwell  among  the  gods  the  while, 
Lapped  in  voluptuous  joy. 

The  chorus  of  furies  which  concludes  the  first  part  was  well 
attacked  by  a  fine  body  of  voices,  who,  however,  were  scarcely  yet 
familiar  with  the  composer's  method  of  expression. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  contralto  solo  (Mme.  Patey). 
His  mother  summons,  to  cheer  Prometheus,  the  "  subtle  and  fair 
spirits  whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought."  The 
chorus  for  female  voices  which  follows  is  melodious  and  anti- 
phonous  in  its  character,  and  through  Mr.  Parry's  music  can  be 
felt  the  music  of  Shelley's  own  verse.  Prometheus  rejoins  in  a 
number  of  the  work  that  will  repay  close  study.  A  beautiful 
enharmonic  change  like  the  symbol  of  a  new  birth  occurs  during 
the  words : — 

And  thou  art  far 
Asia,  who,  when  my  being  overflowed, 
Wert,  like  a  golden  chalice  to  blight  wine, 
Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty  dust. 
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Upon  this  supervenes  a  now  melody  complete-  in  itself  to  tho 
■words — 

All  thing*  lire  still — alius  I  how  heavily 

The  quiet  morning  weighs  upon  my  heart 
This  again  proceeda  into  a  rhythmical  rocitativo  : — 
Then  li  no  agony,  no  eolaae  left ; 

Earth  ean  console,  heaven  can  torment  no  moro. 
Tho  movement  concludes  with  a  quartet  for  solo,  perhaps  tho 
most  purely  beautiful  number  of  tho  work,  to  tho  sublime  words- 
Life  of  life,  thy  lips  enkindle 
With  their  love  the  breath  between  them,  &c. — 

•words  which  are  "already,"  as  Mr.  Syinonds  lately  said,  "  Melody 
more  purged  1'rom  mortal  dross  than  other  poet  has  sung:."  To 
set  such  stanzas  adequately  strikes  us  as  no  mean  test  of  capacity. 
Mr.  Parry's  setting  must  be  heard  in  order  to  realize  how,  without 
impairing  an  accent,  ho  has  contrived  to  endow  Shelley's  verse 
with  under-currents  of  added  melody.  We  may  quote  one  from 
music,  tho  opening  of  Schubert's  song,  "  Ganymede,"  to  Goethe's 
words —  "  Wie  iui  Morgenglanze,  du  rings  inich  anglubst." 

The  leading  melody  is  taken  in  the  first  verse  by  the  soprano,  in 
the  second  by  the  tenor.  The  third  is  for  contralto  solo,  in  a 
cognate  but  entirely  fresh  key.  Tho  third  division  of  the  work 
opens  in  moclo  di  marcia.  Jupiter,  vain-gloiious,  was  finely  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  The  words  of  Demogorgon  are 
assigned  to  the  tenors  and  basses  in  unison  or  else  in  simple 
harmony  upon  a  pedal.  But  the  effect  was  marred  by  a  mistake 
in  the  violins  and  trombones.  Meantime  Hercules  unbinds  Pro- 
metheus, and  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  (soprano)  begins  the  fourth 
part,  after  a  short  andante  of  a  reposeful  character,  by  telling  how 
she  "  wandering  went  among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  man,  and 
behold  thrones  were  kingless  " — 

.    .    .    nor  pride,  nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame, 
Spoilt  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe  Love, 

the  cumulative  pointedness  of  which  was  rendered  by  Miss  Anna 
"Williams  with  due  contrast  and  reservation  of  strength. 

After  a  long  chorus,  which  taxed  the  singers,  but  which  a  little 
familiarity  would,  we  think,  render  easily  intelligible,  there  follows 
another  beautiful  and  flowing  quartet: — 
The  mind  of  human  kind, 

Which  late  was  so  dark  and  obscene  and  blind  ; 

Now  'tis  an  ocean  of  clear  emotion, 

A  heaven  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

....  and  beyond  our  eyes 

The  human  love  lies 

That  makes  all  it  gazes  on  Paradise. 

The  last  chorus  is  as  bright  as  it  can  be,  full  of  dance  and  mirth  ; 
and  the  fugal  character  of  the  setting  of 

As  the  waves  of  a  thousand  streams  rush  by 
was  especially  effective,  as  reasserting  the  orderliness  which  is  a 
condition  of  the  highest  pleasure,  till  it  lost  itself  in 

An  ocean  of  splendour  and  harmony. 

We  must  confess  that  the  work  gave  us  so  much  pleasure  that  we 
have  no  temper  for  questioning  the  taste  of  certain  passages  which 
seem  over-instrumented,  and  of  others  which  betray  a  slight 
monotony  in  the  constant  use  of  the  wind  instruments.  We  are 
informed  that  the  work  was  only  just  finished  in  time,  and  these 
"blemishes,  if  blemishes  they  be,  will  no  doubt  be  removed  when,  as 
we  hope,  some  enterprising  publisher  prints  the  score  for  a  second 
performance.  No  great  vocal  work  by  a  modern  English  com- 
poser exists  of  equal  pretension,  and,  we  must  add,  of  equal  per- 
formance.   It  demands  and  deserves  the  closest  attention. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  BISHOP  DOYLE.* 

MR.  FITZPATRICK  tells  us  that  the  first  edition  of  his  bio- 
graphy of  Dr.  'Doyle  has  obtained  "a  reputation  for 
scarcity."  Second-hand  copies  have  fetched  more  than  the  original 
price,  and  the  appearance  of  an  odd  volume  at  an  auction  of  books 
has  occasioned  quite  a  brisk  competition.  By  the  deaths  of 
several  of  Dr.  Doyle's  contemporaries,  with  whom  he  had  carried 
on  an  unreserved  correspondence,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  enabled 
to  enrich  and  much  enlarge  the  new  edition.  Hence  a  great  in- 
crease of  political  and  personal  memoranda,  much  of  which  is  of 
■very  restricted  interest,  has  swollen  the  volumes,  in  spite  of  their 
small  print,  to  a  bulk  which  will  appal  every  reader  who  is 
not  an  Irishman  or  a  Roman  Catholic'  clergyman.  Although, 
however,  the  book  is  not  readable  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  modern  Irish  history,  and  is  very  rich  indeed  in 
readable  passages.  The  author  has  not  the  gift  of  compression— 
indeed,  he  seems  to  regard  the  utmost  possible  expansion  of  detail 
as  the  primary  obligation  of  a  biographer.  Many  a  chapter 
reads  like  a  series  of  extracts  from  old  newspapers,  reporting 
speeches,  long  debates,  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  or  editorial 
opinions,  the  interest  of  which  evaporated  with  the  moment. 


*  The  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  (lie  Right  Hev.  Dr.  Doyle, 
Bi».iop  of  Kddare  and  Leiphlin.  By  VV.  j.  Fitzpatrick,  LL.D.  New 
Edition.    2  vols.    Dublin  :  Dully  &  Sons.  i33o. 


Dr.  Doylo  belonged  to  a  family  which  gavo  sovoral  of  its  sons 
to  tho  ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  a  period,  as  his 
biographer  puts  it," when  the  ban  of  the  Statu  lay  upon  iiimhs- 
liouses,  and  tho  gibbet  forbade  tho  existence  of  a  priest."  Tho 

septofO'Doyle  traces  baokitsnameto"  Dubhghail,Kingof  Ulster, 

in  tho  tenth  century."  The  sept  was  famous  for  its  hatred  to  the 
Danes.  At  tho  Reformation,  tho  Doyles  of  County  Wexford,  tho 
branch  of  the  family  from  which  tho  Bishop  descended,  "  made  a 
strong  stand  against  tho  temptations  and  encroachments  of  Pro- 
tei  tantism."  Itis  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  later  generations 
were  zealous  Jacobites.  Five  Doyles  occur  amongst  the  names  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  Wexford,  Meath,  Kddare,  and  Dublin, 
who  were  outlawed  anil  attainted  in  1 69 1  "for  opposing  the  usur- 
pation of  William  III."  In  1707,  a  privateer  manned  by  Irish 
and  Scotch  Jacobites  sailed  from  Franco  for  tho  Wexford  coast. 
Thady  Doyle,  a  Wexford  Jacobite,  led  the  van,  and  pointed  out 
the  houses  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  order 
that  the  pious  marauders  might  "  plunder  the  former  and  spare 
the  latter."  After  a  few  pages  of  genealogical  and  historical  in- 
troduction which  remind  us  of  the  opening  of  a  novel,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick begins  his  biography,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  comes 
"  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  our  narrative.''  lie  opens  in 
the  finest  style  of  the  late  Mr.  Pierce  Egan,  the  author  of  Jtobin 
Hood,  Wat  Tyler,  and  other  historico-biograpbical  romances: — 

One  fine  autumn  day  in  the  year  1786  a  young  and  interesting- 
looking  woman,  in  dense  but  homely  weeds,  and  with  eyes  red  from 
weeping,  was  observed  [by  some  chronicler  whose  name,  date,  and 
record  are  not  given]  to  wend  her  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Harrow,  and 
proceed  towards  New  Boss,  which  .so  picturesquely  overhangs  it.  She 
had  evidently  approached  that  trying  period  of  domestic  life  when  the 
terrors  and  joys  of  approaching  maternity  blend  ;  and  it  was  whispered 
b.v  the  crones  of  the  town  that  death  had  just  deprived  her  of  a  husband's 
care. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  describes  her  husband  as  eccentric,  impulsive, 
upright,  but  wrong-headed.    He  proceeds: — 

Passing  beneath  the  old  groined  archway  of  Bishopsgate,  the  young  widow 
disappeared  from  the  pursuing  scrutiny  of  some  idlers  ;  but  they  quickened 
their  pace,  and  arrived  in  time  to  see  her  enter  an  obscure  lodging-house  in 
that  portion  of  Boss  known  as  "the  Irish  Town."  It  was  subsequently 
noticed,  with  significant  nods,  that  a  messenger  had  been  despatched,  &c. 

Life  is  short,  and  our  biographer's  art  is  provokingly  long.  A 
doctor  was  sent  for,  the  future  "  J.  K.  L."  was  born,  and  was- 
christened  James  Warren  Doyle.  We  cannot  but  think  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  such  transient  phenomena  as  the 
"  significant  nods  "  which  preceded  Dr.  Doyle's  birth  might  be 
left  out  of  the  chronicle.  But  the  extract  will  give  the  reader  some 
conception  of  the  biographer's  manner,  and  will  perhaps  fill  him 
with  terror  at  the  thought  of  reading  about  eleven  hundred  pages 
compiled  in  so  flatulent  a  style.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  imitation 
of  the  poor  tricks  of  the  penny-a-liner  who  has  next  to  no- 
thing to  tell  us  is  all  the  more  provoking  because  he  has  no 
need  to  resort  to  them,  since  he  has  a  great  deal  to  tell.  In- 
deed he  is  so  full  of  matter,  he  is  so  exclusively  the  master  and 
the  specialist  of  the  subject  under  his  hand,  he  has  been  so 
diligent  and  painstaking  in  his  study  of  it,  he  has  so  per- 
sistently interviewed  or  corresponded  with  every  one  who  could 
give  him  any  help,  he  is  so  truly  a  sort  of  living 
Annual  Register  of  the  details  of  modern  Irish  history,  biography, 
and  anecdote,  that  he  could  have  afforded  to  dispense  with  the 
wearisome  expansiveness  which  characterizes  him  as  a  narrator. 
Few  persons,  at  all  events  out  of  Ireland  or  Irish  America,  can 
want  to  know  all  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  collected  concerning 
his  hero.  His  wordy  exuberance  and  profusion  of  metaphor  lead 
him  into  odd  contradictions.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  in  one 
page  that  "the  immediate  .ancestors  of  Dr.  Doyle,"  until  nine 
years  prior  to  his  birth,  "  inoffensively  pursued  the  uneven 
tenour  of  their  way,  solely  intent  on  their  daily  toil,  rarely 
raising  their  heads  to  look  in  the  face  of  those  who  rode 
roughshod  over  them,  sternly  submitting  to  indignities  they 
dared  not  resent,  and  thankiug  God  when  allowed  to  toil  unmo- 
lested." He  describes  them  as  "  poor,  persecuted  Catholics,  with 
chains  clanking  at  their  heels."  In  the  very  next  page  he  dis- 
counts this  sum  of  horrors  by  informing  us  that  "  old  James 
Doyle,  the  little  stranger's  father,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  many 
friends,  speculated  largely  in  land,  and  his  means  after  a  few 
years  became  seriously  crippled  in  consequence."  A  comparison 
of  the  two  passages  forces  us  to  conclude  that  the  "  poor  "  Mr. 
Doyle  had  money  to  speculate  with,  and  that  the  "clanking  chains  " 
of  the  former  passage  were  not  made  of  iron,  nor  forged  by  the 
Saxon  tyrant,  but  were  wrought  by  Mr.  Doyle's  own  lolly. 

Dr.  Doyle  will  always  remain  an  important  and  a  fascinating 
figure  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  has  truly  said 
of  him  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  "Vatican  Decrees,  he  was  "  the  pre- 
late who  more  than  any  other  represented  his  Church, and  influenced 
the  mind  of  this  country  in  favour  of  concession  at  the  time  of 
emancipation."  He  contrasts  most  favourably  with  O'Connell  as 
an  Irish  agitator ;  his  patriotism  was  more  pure,  just,  and  sensible, 
less  revolutionary,  malicious,  and  egotistic,  than  that  of  the  great  Re- 
pealer. Even  if  Dr.  Doyle  had  never  pressed  his  way  to  the  front  of 
the  political  stage,  nor  made  an  impression  upon  his  contempora- 
ries as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  living  controversialists,  the 
silent  side  of  his  life,  his  ascetic  yet  genial  piety,  his  zeal  and  suc- 
cess as  the  bishop  of  a  poor  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  would  have 
been  worth  relating.  He  was  a  born  pastor  as  well  as  a  born 
agitator,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  harmoniously  the  two  very 
different  characters  were  united  in  him,  and  with  whai  sagacity 
aad  fidelity  he  prevented  them  Irom  being  confounded.    This  was 
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due  in  part  to  his  natural  gifts,  in  part  to  his  exceptional  training. 
While  he  was  a  theological  student  at  the  Augustinian  College  at 
Coimbra  in  Portugal,  ho  shouldered  his  gun  as  a  volunteer  when 
the  Portuguese  rose  against  Napoleon.  At  his  ordination  in  1809, 
A  year  alter  his  temporary  service  as  soldier,  he  manifested  a  free- 
dom of  judgment  which  would  bo  characterized  as  Protestant 
rather  than  Popish  in  our  generation.  lie  had  a  great  repugnance 
to  the  "  degradation,"  as  he  called  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Bishop 
O'Connor,  of  the  mendicant  system  of  the  friars.  When  some 
of  his  Augi'.slinian  brethren  told  him,  jokingly,  that  he  would 
some  day  bo  compelled  to  go  out,  barefooted,  with  a  bag 
on  his  back,  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  Doyle  exclaimed 
indignantly,  "  Never !  "  adding,  indeed,  after  a  pause,  "  Of  course, 
if  commanded.  I  must  take  up  that  as  well  as  other  crosses  ;  but  I 
hope  I  shall  never  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  so  great  a  lowering 
of  the  priestly  character.''  It  is  more  surprising  to  those  who 
know  the  tendency  and  aim  of  the  educational  battle  which  the 
Roman  clergy  r.re  now  lighting  in  nearly  every  State,  in  America 
r.s  well  as  in  Europe,  to  learn  that  the  great  Irish  controversialist 
■was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  mixed  school  system,  the  destruction 
of  which  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  modern  Kulturkampf,  "  I  do 
not  see,"  he  said,  when  examined  before  Parliament, 
how  any  man  wishing  well  to  the  public  peace,  anil  who  looks  to  Ireland 
as  his  country,  can  think  that  that  peace  can  ever  be  permanently  estab- 
lished, or  the, prosperity  of  the  country  secured,  if  children  are  separated  at 
the  beginning  of  Jil'e  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  I  do  not  know 
anv  measure  which  would  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  feeling  in  Ireland 
than  uniting  children  at  an  early  age,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  same 
school,  leading  them  to  commune  with  one  another,  and  to  form  those  little 
intimaci  s  and  friendships  which  often  subsist  through  life.  Children  thus 
united  know  and  love  each  other  as  children  brought  up  together  always 
•will,  and  to  separate  them  is,  1  think,  to  destroy  some  of  the  linest  feelings 
in  the  hearts  of  men. 

"While  Dr.  Doyle  was  a  student  ho  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
■wave  of  French  scepticism  which  was  still  unspent  in  Southern 
Europe. 

I  found  myself  surrounded  [lie  wrote]  b}r  the  disciples  or  admirers  of 
D'Alemberf,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire.  I  frequently  traversed  in  company 
with  them  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition,  and  discussed  in  the  area  of  the  Holy 
Office  those  arguments  or  sophisms  for  the  suppression  of  which  this  awful 
tribunal  was  ostensibly  employed.  At  the  time  the  ardour  of  youth,  the 
genius  of  the  place,  the  spirit  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  example  of  my 
companions,  prompted  me  to  inquire  into  all  things,  and  to  deliberate 
•whether  I  should  take  my  station  amongst  the  infidels,  or  remain  attached 
to  Christianity. 

It  is  possible  that  he  more  or  less  unconsciously  imbibed  much  of 
■what  was  reasonable,  tolerant,  and  ethically  Christian  in  the 
teaching  of  the  lathers  of  scepticism  ;  while  he  was  saved  from 
becoming  their  slave  by  his  lirmly  rooted  faith,  his  pious  and  self- 
sacrificing  life,  and  by  his  constant  attendance  at  the  spiritual  re- 
treats which  were  conducted  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  Coimbra  with 
the  special  aim  of  protecting  the  young  against  the  infidel  move- 
ment. It  is  observable  that  Doyle  does  not  fall  into  the  extrava- 
gant railing  of  his  biographer,  who  describes  the  movement  amongst 
the  students  as  the  "  hellish  hurricane."  He  was  himself  an  ex- 
ample of  the  immense  value  of  full  contact  with  the  lay  mind  in 
the  schooling  of  the  ecclesiastic.  His  experiences  at  Coimbra  gave 
him  in  later  3'ears  a  power  of  thinking  himself  into  the  mental 
position  of  adversaries,  such  as  a  merely  protective  and  one-sided 
seminarist  culture  never  could  have  produced. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  memoir  is  richly  studded  with  anecdotes  and 
sketches  of  his  attractive  hero  as  politician,  scholar,  theological 
professor,  bishop,  religious  director,  and  friend.  The  biographer  has 
a  keen  eye  for  humour,  and  lias  thrown  in  a  number  of  specimens 
of  Irish  wit,  particularly  in  his  foot-notes.  But  there  is  one 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Doyle  as  an  Irish  lloman  Catholic  prelate 
which  deserves  particular  notice — his  attitude  towards  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  was  a  friend  to  what  is  now  called  "corporate  re- 
union.'' His  conceptions  on  this  point  were  utterly  impracticable, 
since  he  imagined  that  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  division  butween  the  rival  Churches  in  Ireland  except  by  the 
submission  of  tiie  Anglicans  to  "  the  chair  of  St.  Peter."  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  his  foreign  education  and  his  hereditary  pre- 
possessions, his  clear  mind  arrived  at  the  conclusion — and  it  had 
all  the  force  of  a  surprising  revelation — that  the  English  Church 
differed  fundamentally  from  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  from  the  sects  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  at 
■war  with  Archbishops  Whatidy  and  Magee;  it  is  curious  to  learn 
that  Sydney  Smith  wrote  to  Bishop  Doyle  urging  him,  as  the  only 
competent  man  in  Ireland,  to  reply  to  Archbishop  Magee's  bel- 
ligerent charge.  "  There?  said  the  Anglican  canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  be  will  find  his  match  in 'J.  K.  L.,'  and  I  will  immolate  the 
beast  iu  the  Edinburgh  Review.''  On  his  deathbed  Dr.  Doyle  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Sydney  Smith,  declaring  that  a  public  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  on  Church  property  at  that  crisis  "  would 
be  hailed  as  a  boon  by  the  British  Dissenters,"  as  well  as  by 
Roman  Catholics. 

Any  notion  of  ecclesiastical  union  with  Rome  would  have  horri- 
fied Sydney  Smith  01  Whotely.  It  was  otherwise  with  Dr.  Jebb, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  whom  Doyle  described  as  "  an  object  of 
veneration  to  every  person  in  the  Empire."  Doyle's  views  on  the 
possibility  of  uniting  the  Churches  were  expressed  in  1824,  and, 
curiously  enough,  in  a  letter  to  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Ripon.  The  latter,  on  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Hume  concerning  the  Church  Establishment,  had 
said  that  he  was  11  anxious  to  see  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Churches  re-united."  Hereupon  Dr.  Doyle  enthusiastically  wrote 
to  him.    The  whole  story  of  this  interesting  episode  is  detailed  at 


length  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  biographer  himself  seems  to  feel 
that  he  is  treading  upon  dangerous  ground,  and  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  Dr.  Doyle's  letter  was  "  regarded  by  extreme  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  as  unworthy  of  a  prelate  in  communion  with  the 
Holy  See."  It  was  Dr.  Doyle's  sanguine  expectation  that  "  the 
next  General  Council  would  make  some  changes  "  in  a  precisely 
opposite  direction  to  those  which  have  been  actually  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  significant  to  find  the  Roman 
prelate's  biographer  apologetically  observing  that  "  Dr.  Doyle 
threw  off  his  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  great  haste,  and  we  fear 
that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  generally  understood  " ;  while  the 
Roman  prelate  himself  believed  that  "  the  short  Bill  "  which  he 
undertook  to  frame,  "  if  passed  by  Parliament,  would  effect  a 
union  .  .  .  and  that  once  effected,  our  idolatry  and  England's 
heresy  would  shortly  disappear."  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  prints  the 
further  correspondence  between  Dr.  Doyle  and  Mr.  Newenham, 
of  Gloucester.  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Doyle  had  no  favour 
for  the  notion  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State ;  he 
fell  back  upon  the  traditions  of  the  Concordats  and  of  the  Royal 
re-unionists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  His  views 
would  probably  be  regarded  as  a  little  stained  with  "  Erastianism" 
by  "  the  prelates  "  of  the  Order  for  Corporate  Re-union.  Dr.  Doyle 
wrote  to  Mr.  Newenham  : — 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  too  many  sects  amongst  us,  and  too  many- 
speculators  in  religion  throughout  the  Empire,  to  suffer  any  individuals, 
however  able  and  influential,  to  succeed  in  uniting  the  great  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome.  The  Pope  and  our  Government  could  alone  effect  this 
union,  if  practicable — as  it  is,  in  my  opinion. 

Dr.  Doyle  suggested  to  Mr.  Robinson  that  the  discredited  experi- 
ment, tried  so  often  by  princes  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
might  be  tried  again — a  suggestion  which  shows  how  deficient  he 
was  alike  in  historical  and  prophetic  insight.  He  proposed  that 
"  Protestant  and  Catholic  divines  of  learning  and  a  conciliatory  cha- 
racter" should  be  "summoned  by  theCrown  to  ascertain  the  point-, 
of  agreement  and  difference  between  the  Churches,"  and  that  tL 
result  of  their  conferences  should  be  "  made  the  basis  of  a  project 
to  be  treated  between  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of 
England."  The  whole  conception  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
each  Church  is  papally  constituted,  that  the  "  head  is  everything 
and  the  body  nothing."  A  national  Church  rests  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  universe,  and  its  constitution  has  developed  naturally 
upon  the  line3  of  the  providential  ordering  of  human  history.  But 
Dr.  Doyle's  "  Catholic  Church "  was  based  upon  two  assump- 
tions, each  of  which  was  quite  incapable  of  being  proved — (1)  that 
St.  Peter  was  the  visible  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  (2)  that 
every  bishop  forced  by  an  internationalist  cardinalate  upon  the 
contemporary  local  Church  of  Rome,  without  a  care  for  that 
Church's  approval  or  disapproval,  has  become  ipso  facto  the  in- 
heritor of  the  imaginary  world-wide  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter. 
The  ingenuous  controversialist  unconsciously  showed  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  his  sanguine  hopes  when,  upon  a  passing  refer- 
ence by  Mr.  Newenham  to  Pascal  and  Quesnel,  he  hastily  replied, 
"  The  very  mention  of  Quesnel  would  cause  every  Catholic  to 
revolt  from  you,"  and  spoke  of  his  name  as  "  odious  "  to  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Still  more  clear,  to  every  one  but  himself,  was  the 
illusiveness  of  the  scheme  when  he,  its  foremost  Roman  Catholic 
champion,  could  expressly  state  to  his  correspondent  that  he 
"  would,  with  the  grace  of  God,  suffer  death  a  thousand  times, 
were  it  possible,  rather  than  assent  to  anything  regarding  faith 
which  would  not  be  approved  of  by  the  successor  of  Peter." 


ARBER'S  ENGLISH  GARNER.* 

MR.  ARBER  is  distinguished  among  all  the  learned  purveyors 
for  a  taste  in  old  English  literature  by  the  modesty  of  his 
claims  upon  the  purses  of  his  customers.  It  is  now  twelve  years 
since  he  startled  and  delighted  the  scholarly  world  by  issuing  a 
charming  little  edition  of  the  Areopagitica  at  the  not  exorbitant 
price  of  sixpence.  He  was  the  fiiet  editor  to  conceive  the  notion 
that  impressions  of  rare  English  classics  might  be  welcome  not 
merely  to  luxurious  elderly  gentlemen  with  heavy  balances  at 
their  bankers',  but  to  youths  of  a  literary  turn,  to  poor  scholars, 
and  to  the  whole  world  of  studious  habits  and  limited  resources. 
The  handsome  quartos  of  the  clubs  and  the  limited  editions  of 
connoisseurs  present  a  single  work  to  their  readers  at  a  price 
which  exceeds  what  Mr.  Arber  has  been  content  to  ask  for  twenty 
of  his  separate  reprints.  He  has  persevered  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties,  and  after  publishing  The  Paston  Letters, 
indulging  us  with  a  beautiful  edition  of  Enp/nics,  pre- 
paring "  a  harmony  "  of  four  issues  of  Bacon's  Essays,  and  re- 
viving the  memory  of  scores  of  excellent  and  half-forgotten 
works,  he  can  claim  a  foremost  place  among  the  labourers  of  our 
time  in  the  mines  of  Elizabethan  treasure.  His  reticence  as  an 
editor  is  not  among  the  least  of  his  excellences.  While  others 
too  often  weary  us  by  the  length  and  pomposity  of  their  introduc- 
tions, Mr.  Arber  seems  in  a  hurry  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  his 
author,  and  lingers  on  the  threshold,  at  most,  but  for  a  few 
moments,  with  a  succinct  bibliographical  note,  or  necessary  preface. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  third  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  he  is 
even  too  brief,  and  scarcely  introduces  us  at  all  to  the  new 
acquaintance. 


*  An  English  Garner:  Ingatherings  from  our  History  and  Literature. 
I  By  Edward  Arber,  F.S.A.    3  vols.    Southgate :  E.  Arber. 
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In  the  English  Gamer  Mr.  Arbor  lms  made  ft  new  departure, 
Tho  object  of  theso  throo  htindsomo  volumes  is,  as  ho  tolls  us  in  a 
prefatory  nolo,  to  present  to  us  "a  vast  amount  of  incomparable 
poetry  and  most  stirring  proso,"  most  of  which  is  not  only  unknown, 
but  innccossil)lo  to  tho  ordinary  student.  Mr.  Iluth  has  had  tho 
courtesy  to  lay  his  magnificent  library  in  some  measure  at  Mr. 
Arbor's" disposal,  and  this  has  enabled  Mr., Arbor  to  onrich  his  collec- 
tion with  some  of  the  rarest  tracts  in  existence.  Tho  volumes  really 
form  a  miscellany  of  proso  and  verse,chosen  with  two  ends  in  view — 
nftmely,  thai  every  piece  should  bo  rare,  and  each  intrinsically  valu- 
able. The  selection  covers  about  two  centuries,  tho  earliest  reprint 
being  Wynlren  do  Worde's  Manner  of  the  Triumph  at  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  1532;  and  the  latest,  Prince's  Chronological  History  of 
Nero  England,  printed  in  1736.  Poetry,  history,  social  science, 
criticism,  travels,  all  are  freely  represented  in  this  extraordinary 
collection,  tho  value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate, 
especially  when  it  is  added  that  the  reader  is  offered  for  a  few 
shillings  what  several  hundred  pouuds  would  not  buy  in  its  ori- 
ginal form.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Arber  has  modernized 
the  spelling  in  every  case.  The  only  criticism  we  have  to  make 
upon  the  principle  of  selection  is  that,  in  order  to  gain  variety  of 
contents,  he  has  admitted,  but  in  the  first  volume  only,  several 
short  poems  by  Stickling,  Lodge,  and  others,  which  are  too  widely 
known  to  claim  a  place  in  such  a  casket  of  rarities. 

The  subjects  and  styles  of  the  successive  treatises  are  purposely 
varied  as  much  as  possible,  but  we  must  put  them  into  some  sort 
of  arrangement  in  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  volumes 
contain.  In  poetry,  first,  there  is  given  the  whole  of  several  famous 
volumes,  which  are  attainable  indeed,  but  only  at  a  high  price. 
Prominent  among  these  are  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella  and  Con- 
stable's Diana.  Daniel's  collection  of  sonnets  called  Delia  has  indeed 
been  reprinted  ;  but  one  of  the  original  editions  of  Dauiel,  though 
all  these  are  rare,  is  more  easjr  to  pick  up  than  the  costly  reprint. 
Still  more  valuable  are  the  collections  of  the  writings  of  two  poets, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  as  entirely  as  undeservedly  unknown  to  the 
public.  Prom  an  almost  unique  exemplar,  belonging  to  Mr.  Huth, 
Mr.  Arber  has  reproduced  The  Secrets  of  Angling,  by  John  Dennys, 
a  poem  published  in  161 3,  after  the  death  of  its  author,  whose 
fame  has  boon  preserved  by  an  extract  from  his  work  in  Izaak 
Walton's  Complete  Anyler.  Tho  poem  itself  proves  to  bo  more 
than  a  mere  curiosity.  It  is  fluently  and  brightly  composed  in 
ottava  rima  ;  in  the  use  of  which  measure,  as  well  as  in  his  general 
style,  Dennys  shows  himself  a  disciple  of  Samuel  Daniel.  But  he 
is  no  mere  imitator;  be  keeps  "his  eye  well  011  the  object,''  and 
his  verse  is  as  vivid  as  its  subject  is  original.  Dennys  should  not 
in  future  be  overlooked  as  a  considerable  figure  in  the  second  rank 
of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries.  The  other  poet  whom  Mr.  Arber 
has  discovered  and  revived  in  these  volumes  is  Dr.  Thomas 
Campion,  the  musician,  about  whose  career  we  should  have  been 
grateful  to  the  editor  for  a  few  particulars.  Campion's  three 
volumes  of  verse,  dating  from  1601  to  1613,  reveal  him  as  a  lyrist 
of  unequal  merit,  rising  at  his  very  best  to  a  point  a  little  below 
absolute  excellence,  Yet  the  recovery  of  his  verses,  buried,  for 
the  most  part,  in  musical  scores,  would  have  thoroughly  rewarded 
all  editorial  pains  had  it  but  revealed  the  following  exquisite  song, 
which  we  may  take  as  being  Campion's  most  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment : — 

Thrice  toss  these  oaken  ashes  in  the  air  ! 
Thrice  sit  thou  mute  in  this  enchanted  chair  ! 
Then  thrice  three  times  tie  up  this  true  love's  knot ! 
And  murmur  soft,  "  She  will,  or  she  will  not '.  " 

Go  burn  these  poisonous  weeds  in  yon  blue  fire  ! 
These  screech-owl's  feathers,  and  this  prickling  briar  ! 
This  cypress  gathered  at  a  dead  man's  grave  ! 
That  all  thy  tears  and  cares  an  end  ma}-  have. 

Then  come,  you  Fairies,  dance  with  me  a  round  ! 
licit  her  hard  heart  with  your  melodious  sound  ! 
In  vain  are  all  the  charms  I  can  devise  ! 
She  hath  an  art  to  break  them  with  her  eyes. 

Among  the  many  contributions  to  topography  and  the  history 
■of  travel  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us,  we  look  upon  the 
Portuguese  chronicles  of  Linscboten  as  being  the  most  valuable ; 
they  are  reprinted  from  the  1598  edition  of  the  Discourses  of 
Voyages.  The  famous  exploit  of  this  traveller  consisted  in  a  voyage 
in  a  Portuguese  carrack  to  Goa,  in  1583.  This  treatise  gives  us  a 
most  cuiious  account  of  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  the  ships  used  in  their  trade.  It  took  Linschoten 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  to  go  from  Lisbon  to  Goa,  where 
his  carrack  left  him,  proceeding  to  Cochin  for  cinnamon  and 
•cloves.  lie  lived  in  Goa  for  many  years,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Indies,  and  his  account  of  the  trade  of  the 
Portuguese  was  so  minute  and  circumstantial  that  it  eventually 
led  to  the  efforts  made,  and  successfully  made,  by  the  Dutch  to 
acquire  that  trade  for  themselves.  In  another  part  of  these 
volumes  wo  are  given  a  reprint  from  Hakluyt  of  the  account  given 
of  Goa  by  Thomas  Stevens,  an  English  Jesuit,  who  was  the  first 
Englishman  that  reached  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  same  connexion  will  be  read  with  interest  the  narratives  of 
the  first  Englishmen  who  arrived  in  India  overland,  John  Eldred 
and  Ralph  Pitch,  traders  -who  went  in  1583  by  Aleppo,  Bagdad, 
Bussorah,  and  Ormuz,  at  the  cost  of  two  rich  London  merchants, 
armed  with  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Akbar,  Emperor  of 
Cambaia,  and  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  about  whose  name  her 
English  Majesty  did  not  hazard  a  conjecture.  First  at  Ormuz  and 
afterwards  at  Goa  they  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  but  escaped, 
and  Pitch,  who  succeeded  in  finding  the  Emperor  Akbar  at  Agra, 


pushed  across  tho  peninsula,  croscd  tho  Ganges,  and  reached  Pegu, 
Malacca,  and  Ceylon,  returning  to  England  in  1591.  His  com- 
panion, Newbory,  seems  to  have  been  last  in  attempting  to  roturn 
from  Goa  through  l'orsia. 

As  an  example  of  a  very  different  kind  of  literature,  we  may 
point  to  tho  Bov.  T.  Prince's  "  History  of  New  England"  from  iU 
earliest  settlement  to  the  year  1633  as  ono  of  tho  most  fascinating 
of  the  little  books  comprised  in  these  rich  volumes.  It  is,  in  fact, 
by  far  tho  largest  single  work  that  Mr.  Arber  has  admitted  into 
bis  English  Garner.  It  is  a  pity  that  ho  did  not  add  a  few  par- 
ticulars about  its  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
of  early  American  literature.  Thomas  Prince  was  a  Massachusetts 
man,  who  lived  from  1687  to  1750,  and  who  spent  his  whole  life, 
from  his  very  childhood,  in  the  study  of  colonial  history.  But  his 
treatise  was  a  pecuniary  failure,  and  remained  a  fragment,  that 
fragment,  however,  being  absolutely  invaluable  from  its  fulness 
and  accuracy.  As  a  prelude  to  this  voluminous  work',  Mr.  Arber 
prints  part  of  Captain  John  Smith's  Present  Stale  of  Hew  England, 
published  in  1626. 

For  those  who  delight  in  literature  of  the  anecdotal  and 
humorous  kind,  Mr.  Arber  has  preserved  a  number  of  pamphlets 
describing  a  combat  between  an  English  gentlemau  of  Tavistock, 
armed  with  a  quarterstall',  and  three  Spaniards,  in  1625;  an  ac- 
count of  the  recapture  of  St.  Helena,  in  1673;  the  relations  of 
Thomas  Ellwood,  the  Quaker,  with  John  Milton;  a  "fearful, 
false  imagination  of  fire  "  raised  by  the  doctors  and  masters  of 
Oxford  in  1563,  and  told  in  most  comic  style  by  Foxe,  the  martyr- 
ologist;  a  record  of  the  curious  names  belonging  to  a  jury  that 
was  empannelled  at  Huntingdon,  in  1619;  and  many  more,  all 
delightful  and  all  more  or  less  veracious.  But  nothing  is  more 
pleasing  than  the  quaintness  of  a  treatise  on  English  Dogs,  written 
in  Latin  by  Dr.  Caius,  and  translated  by  Abraham  Fleming  in 
1576.  This  was  the  first  work  on  the  subject  printed  in  our 
language,  and  is  a  most  curious  combination  of  cunning  and 
simplicity.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  beaver,  that  mild  and 
artless  beast,  was  believed  to  leave  the  water  when  fish  was 
scarce,  and  to  make  "  an  insatiable  slaughter  of  young  lambs." 
The  sea  calf,  "  which  our  countrymen,  for  brevity  sake,  call  a 
seal,  others,  more  largely,  a  Sea  Veal,"  is  harshly  excluded  from 
the  catalogue,  although  "  called  by  the  name  of  Sea  Dog."  The 
spaniel,  which  is  included,  also  sutlers  from  a  superfluity  of  titles, 
for  it  is  spoken  of  as  "gentle,  or  the  Comforter,  a  chamber  com- 
panion, a  pleasant  playfellow,  a  pretty  worm,  generally  called 
Cams  delicatus."  The  following  anecdote  gives  a  fair  example  of 
the  scientific  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Caius  wrote,  as  the  paragraph 
with  which  it  concludes  exemplifies  his  proper  contempt  for  a 
sceptical  frivolity : — 

A  hare — being  a  wild  and  slrippish  beast — was  seen  in  England,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  beholder?,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1564,  not  only 
dancing  in  measure,  but  playing  with  his  former  feet  upon  a  tabaret,  and 
observing  a  just  number  of  strokes,  as  a  practitioner  in  that  art;  meanwhile 
nipping  and  pinching  a  dog  with  his  teeth  and  claws,  and  cruelly  thumping 
him  with  the  force  of  his  feet. 

This  is  no  trumpery  tale  or  trifling  toy  as  I  imagine,  and  therefore  not 
unworthy  to  be  reported  ;  for  I  reckon  it  a  requital  of  my  travail,  not  to 
drown  in  the  seas  of  silence  any  special  thing,  wherein  the  providence  and 
effectual  working  of  Nature  is  to  be  pondered. 


SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST.— PAIILAvI  TEXTS.* 

THE  Avesta  or  Zend  Avesta  contains  the  earliest  records  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  and  in  that  are  found  its  first  develop- 
ments ;  but  "  it  is  to  Pahlavi  writings  we  must  refer  for  most  of 
the  details  relating  to  the  traditions,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of 
this  ancient  faith,  which  styles  itself  emphatically  '  the  good  re- 
ligion of  the  Mazdayasnians,'  and  calls  its  laity  badhinan,  or  those 
of  the  good  religion."  But  what  is  Pahlavi  ?  "  Pahlavi  in  its 
widest  extent  is  applied  to  all  the  varying  forms  of  the  mediaeval 
Persian  language,  from  the  time  when  the  grammatical  inflexions 
of  ancient  Persian  were  dropped  till  the  period  when  the  modern 
alphabet  was  invented,  and  the  language  became  corrupted  into 
modern  Persian  by  the  adoption  of  numerous  Arabic  words  and 
phrases."  Pahlavi,  then,  is  Old  Persian,  the  descendant  of  the. 
more  ancient  language  of  the  Avesta,  known  to  us  as  Zund.  The 
name  Pahlavi  is  familiar  enough,  but,  like  many  other  familiar 
names,  its  origin  is  doubtful.  Manu  and  other  Sanskrit  writers 
speak  of  the  Pahlavas,  who  were  in  all  probability  the  speakers  of 
the  Pahlavi  language ;  but  the  name  would  seem  to  have  been  lost 
in  modern  times.  Haug's  suggestion,  which  the  author  of  the 
present  work  supports,  is  not  acceptable.  He  supposes  that 
Pahlavi  is  only  a  dillerent  spelling  of  Parthva  or  Parthian, 
and  that  the  language  was  called  Pahlavi,  not  because  the 
Parthiaus  spoke  it,  for  they  did  not,  but  because  they 
ruled  over  the  land  in  which  it  was  spoken.  By  the 
same  reasoning  the  English  language  might  be  called  Norman, 
aud  the  languages  of  India  may  be  called  English. 
But  the  Pahlavi  language  is  no  simple  matter.  It  holds  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  Zend  and  the  modern  Persian ;  and 
whenever  the  language  is  written,  either  in  the  ancient  Zend 
character  or  in  the  letters  of  tho  modern  Persian,  it  is  no  longer 
called  Pahlavi,  but  Pazand,  the  proposed  derivation  of  which  term 
from  tho  Zend  Avesta  word  "paitizanti  " — meaning  "re-explaua- 

*  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Haul.  Edited  by  Max  Miillcr.  Vol.  V. 
Pahlavi  Texts.  Translated  by  E.  VV.  West.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarcuilou 
Press.  1880. 
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tion  *' — is  not  at  all  convincing,  although  it  may  be  possible.  The 
Pahlavi  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  borrowed  from  a  Semitic 
eource.  With  this  alphabet  the  Persians  appropriated  a  number 
of  Semitic  words  of  (Jhaldee  origin,  "  as  representatives  of  the 
corresponding  words  in  their  own  language.  These  Semitic  repre- 
sentatives (the  number  of  whicli  might  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  the  discretion  of  the  writer)  were  probably  never  very  nume- 
rous, and  not  move  than  four  hundred  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Pahlavi  writings  now  extant ;  but,  as  they  represent  nearly  all 
the  commonest  words  in  the  language  (excepting  those  specially 
relating  to  religious  matters),  they  often  constitute  more  than  half 
the  bulk  of  a  Pahlavi  text."  These  Semitic  words  sometimes 
appear  with  Pahlavi  terminations.  Besides  these  Semitic  logograms, 
"  about  one  hundred  ancient  and  obsolete  forms  of  Iranian  words, 
used  as  logograms,"  have  been  incorporated  in  Pahlavi  writings. 
"When  the  Pahlavi  i3  written  with  these  foreign  "logograms" 
it  is  called  Huzvarish,  another  term  for  which  no  satisfactory 
etymology  has  been  discovered.  This  peculiar  mode  of  writ- 
ing, as  Mr.  "West  says,  "long  made  the  language  a  standing 
puzzle  to  European  scholars.''  He  holds  that  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Professor  Haug,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  mystery  has  been  penetrated.  The  spoken  language 
was,  it  seems,  pure  Pahlavi,  the  borrowed  logograms  "  formed  no 
part  of  the  spoken  language,  at  all  events  in  later  times."  They 
were  not  used  in  the  vernacular  speech,  but  they  were  written  in 
the  religious  books.  Even  here  they  were  not  pronounced,  for, 
according  to  Haug's  view,  whenever  the  reader  met  with  one  he 
substituted  the  vernacular  equivalent  ;  thus  the  Semitic  mallcdn 
mailed,  "  king  of  kings,"  was  changed  in  reading  into  the  current 
term  ehdJidn.  shah.  "  This  is  still  the  mode  in  which  most  Parsis 
read  their  Pahlavi  literature,  and  it  is  only  by  assuming  it  to  have 
been  their  universal  practice  in  former  times  that  we  can  account 
for  the  total  and  immediate  disappearance  of  this  Semitic  portion 
of  the  Pahlavi  form  "  in  the  modern  Persian.  Mr.  West  remarks 
as  an  illustration  of  this  theory  that  an  English  reader  meeting 
with  viz.  may  read  it  "  namely  ";  and  other  such  examples  might 
be  given,  as  i.e.,  e.g.,  cf.,  and  so  forth.  But  these  are  contractions 
used  for  economy  of  labour,  and  economy  was  evidently  not  the 
object  of  the  Pahlavas  in  appropriating  these  foreign  words.  The 
explanation  shows  that  these  Semitic  words  were  unintelligible, 
and  were  got  rid  of;  but  it  leaves  the  reason  of  their  introduction 
still  in  the  dark,  and  inexplicable.  Nor  was  the  use  of  these 
logograms  confined  to  religious  writings,  for  "  the  same  artificial 
mixture  of  Huzvarish  and  Pazand  [is  traceable]  in  all  accessible 
Pahlavi  records  from  their  earliest  appearance  to  the  present  time 
...  in  the  scanty  materials  afforded  by  the  legends  ou  the  pro- 
vincial Persian  coins  of  the  third  century  B.C.  and  second  century 
a.d.  .  .  in  the  rock  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  Sassanian  kings 
(a.d.  226-388)  .  .  .  and  finally  in  the  legends  on  the  coins  of 
the  later  Sassanian  kings  (a.d.  3S8-651)."  But  here  we  must  leave 
this  mysterious  subject,  with  the  confession  that  it  remains  to  us 
"  a  standing  puzzle." 

Pahlavi  literature  reached  its  zenith  in  the  seventh  century 
a.d.,  when  it  fell  with  the  independence  of  its  country  before  the 
arms  of  the  conquering. Muslims.  The  professors  of  the  Mazda- 
yasnian  religion  were  driven  into  remote  provinces  and  into  exile 
in  India.  Numbers  of  books  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the. 
great  revolution  and  persecution,  and  no  doubt  many  perished 
entirely,  leaving  no  trace  behind : — 

The  last  remnants  of  Pahlavi  writings  are  now  contained  in  the  few 
manuscripts  still  preserved  by  the  Parsis  in  Western  India,  and  their 
almost  extinct  brethren  in  Persia.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  length  of  these 
remnants,  so  far  as  they  arc  known  to  Europeans,  has  shown  that  the  total 
extent  of  existing  Pahlavi  literature  is  about  thirty-six  times  that  of  the 
Bundahish,  as  translated  in  this  volume  [where,  exclusive  of  notes,  it 
occupies  about  one  hundred  octavo  pages  of  large  type].  One-fifth  of  this 
literature  consists  of  translations  accompanying  Avesta  texts,  and  the  re- 
maining four-fifths  are  purely  Pahlavi  works,  which  are  nearly  all  con- 
nected with  religion.  How  much  of  this  literature  may  have  descended 
from  Sassanian  times  can  hardly  be  ascertained  as  yet ;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  any  trustworthy  data  for  determining  the  age  of  a  few 
Pahlavi  writings  have  been  discovered. 

Four  works  are  translated  in  this  volume— the  Bundahish, 
Selections  of  Zad-sparam,  Bahman  Yasht,  and  Shayast  la  Shayast. 
The  term  Bundahish  signifies  "  creation  of  the  beginning,  and  is 
applied  by  the  Parsis  to  a  Pahlavi  work,  which  in  its  present 
state  appears  to  be  11  collection  of  fragments  relating  to  the  cos- 
mogony J  mythology,  and  legendary  history  taught  by  Mazdayas- 
nian  tradition,  but  which  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  a 
complete  treatise."  It  bears  unmistakable  marks  both  of  omis- 
sions and  dislocations,  and  the  extant  MSS.  differ  in  extent  and 
arrangement.  The  age  of  the  work  can  only  bo  inferred  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  this  indicates  that  the  text  could  not  have 
been  completed  in  its  present  form  until  after  the  Mahomedan  con- 
quest of  Persia,  a.d.  631.  The  opening  of  the  book  declares 
that  it 

is  first  about  Auharmazd's  (Otmazd's)  original  creation  and  the  antagonism 
of  the  evil  spirit,  and  afterwards  about  the  nature  of  the  creatures  from  the 
original  creation  till  the  end  which  is  the  future  existence.  2.  As  revealed 
by  the  religion  cf  the  Mazdayasnians,  so  it  is  declared  that  Auharmazd  is 
supreme  in  omniscience  and  goodness,  and  unrivalled  in  splendour  ;  the 
((-imi  of  light  is  the  place  of  Auharmazd,  which  they  call  "  endless  light," 
nnd  the  omniscience  and  goodness  of  the  unrivalled  Auharmazd  is  what 
thev  call  "  revelation."  3.  Revelation  is  the  explanation  of  both  spirits 
together ;  one  is  he  who  is  independent  of  unlimited  time,  because 
Auharmazd;  and  the  region,  religion,  and  time  of  Auharmazd  were,  and 
are,  and  ever  will  be  ;  while  Aharmaa  in  darkness,  witli  Backward  under- 
Standing  and  desire  lor  destruction,  was  in  the  abyss,  and  it  is  he  who  will 


not  be  ;  and  the  place  of  that  destruction,  and  also  of  that  darkness,  ia 
what  they  call  the  "endlessly  dark."  4.  And  between  them  was  empty 
space,  that  is  what  they  call  air,  in  which  is  now  their  meeting. 

Auharmazd  is  omniscient,  he  is  the  creator  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  his  sovereignty  and  that  of  his  creatures  is  in  "  the  future 
existence,  which  is  unlimited  for  ever  and  everlasting,"  while  "  the 
creatures  of  Aharmau  will  perish  at  the  time  when  future  existence 
occurs,  and  that  also  is  eternity."  Auharmazd  of  his  omniscience 
knew  of  the  existence  of  Aharman  and  of  his  evil  nature;  but 
Aharinan  through  his  defective  knowledge  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  Auharmazd.  When  "  he  arose  from  the  abyss  and 
came  in  unto  the  light,"  he  rushed  in  to  destroy  the  light,  and  the 
great  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  began.  Aharman 
produced  demons  and  fiends  from  the  abyss,  and  Auharmazd  pro- 
duced the  archangels  and  the  material  creation,  including  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  But  the  power  of  Aharman  was  to  last  only  for 
three  periods,  of  three  thousand  years  each,  and  his  power  was  to 
prevail  only  in  the  middle  period.  The  work  is  occupied  with, 
accounts  of  this  warfare,  with  descriptions  of  the  six  classes  of 
creation — sky,  water,  earth,  plants,  animals,  and  man,  the  animala 
being  represented  by  the  primeval  ox,  and  man  by  Gayomard,  th& 
righteous  man,  from  whom  mankind  descended.  It  also  enters  into 
descriptions  of  the  earth — its  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  and  itsv 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  ;  of  "  the  calendar,  lineal 
measures,  the  characteristics  of  various  demons,  the  spiritual  chiefs 
of  various  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  resurrection  and  future 
existence."  A  passage  descriptive  of  hell  calls  to  mind  a  celebrated 
expression.  It  says  that  in  "  the  cold,  dry,  stony,  and  dark  interior 
of  mysterious  hell  the  darkness  is  fit  to  grasp  with  the  hand,  and 
the  stench  is  fit  to  cut  with  a  knife."  The  following  passage  re- 
specting the  resurrection  and  judgment  is  very  striking: — 

First,  the  bones  of  Gayomard  (the  first  man)  are  roused  up,  then  those  of 
his  two  children,  then  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ....  all  the  dead  and! 
all  men  stand  up  ;  whoever  is  righteous  and  whoever  is  wicked,  every 
human  creature  they  rouse  up  from  the  spot  where  its  life  departs.  After- 
wards, when  all  material  living  beings  assume  again  their  bodies  and 
forms,  then  they  assign  them  a  single  class.  Of  the  light  accompanying 
the  sun,  one-half  will  be  for  Gayomard,  and  one-half  will  give  enlighten- 
ment among  the  rest  of  men,  so  that  the  soul  and  the  body  will  know  that 
this  is  my  father  and  this  is  1113-  mother  .  .  .  and  these  are  some  of  my 
nearest  relations.  In  the  assembly  where  all  mankind  will  stand,  every 
one  sees  his  own  good  deeds  and  his  own  evil  deeds  ;  and  a  wicked  man 
becomes  as  conspicuous  as  a  white  sheep  among  those  which  are  black.  .  .  .. 
Afterwards  they  set  the  righteous  man  apart  from  the  wicked  ;  and  then 
the  righteous  is  for  heaven,  and  they  cast  the  wicked  back  to  hell.  .  .  . 
When  they  set  apart  a  father  from  his  consort,  a  brother  from  his  brother, 
and  a  friend  from  his  friend,  they  sutler,  every  one  for  his  own  deeds,  and 
weep,  the  righteous  for  the  wicked  and  the  wicked  about  himself  ;  for  there 
may  be  a  father  who  is  righteous  and  a  son  wicked,  and  there  may  be  one- 
brother  who  is  righteous  and  one  wicked. 

After  this  it  seems  that,  when  the  crimes  done  in  the  body  are 
purged  away,  all  men  come  together  again  with  the  greatest  affec- 
tion, each  one  "  receives  the  reward  and  recompense  suitable  to  his 
deeds,"  the  body  is  conveyed  to  paradise,  and  "the  heaven  of 
Auharmazd  takes  it  up."  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
of  the  Bundahish  is  written  in  this  elevated  tone  ;  there  is  much 
in  it  that  is  frivolous,  ludicrous,  and  marvellous,  but  there  are  many 
historical  and  geographical  statements  which  may  throw  light 
upon  a  period  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  limited  and 
confused. 

The  Selections  of  Zad-sparam  were  made  by  a  compiler  of  that 
name  at  a  time  which  can  be  "  fixed  with  considerable  precision  "  in 
881  a.d.  They  are  supplementary  to  the  Bundahish  and  .are 
divided  into  three  parts : — "  The  first  part  treats  of  many  of  the 
same  subjects  as  the  Bundahish,  together  with  legends  regarding 
Zaratusht  (Zoroaster)  and  his  family ;  the  second  about  the 
formation  of  men  out  of  body,  life  and  soul ;  and  third  about  the- 
details  of  the  renovation  of  the  universe."  Only  those  connected 
with  the  Bundahish  have  been  translated  in  this  volume.  These- 
relate  to  the  great  contests  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil, 
to  the  various  creatures  which  took  part  in  them,  and  to  the  re- 
sults of  each  struggle. 

The  Bahman  Yasht,  usually  called  the  Zand  of  the  Vohtiman 
Yasht,  professes  to  be  a  prophetical  work,  in  which  Auharmazd 
gives  Zaratusht  (Zoroaster)  an  account  of  what  was  to  happen  to 
the  Iranian  nation  in  the  future.  The  origin  of  this  work  is  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture  ;  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  is  "  that 
it  was  written  and  translated  from  the  Avesta  in  the  reign  of 
Khusro  Noshirvan  "  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

The  Shayast  la  Shayast,  or  book  of  what  is  "  proper  and  im- 
proper," is  a  sort  of  Zoroastrian  Leviticus,  being  "  a  compilation 
of  miscellaneous  laws  and  customs  regarding  sin  and  impurity, 
with  other  memoranda  about  ceremonies  and  religious  subjects  in 
general."  It  is  a  strange  medley.  Mr.  West  gives  a  summary  of 
its  contents  which  occupies  three  pages.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen : — 

Forgiveness  of  trespasses,  evil  of  walking  without  boots,  when  the  sacred 
girdle  is  to  be  assumed,  breaking  the  spell  of  an  inward  prayer,  ten  women 
wanted  at  childbirth  and  how  the  infant  is  to  be  treated,  sin  of  beating  an 
innocent  person,  evil  of  a  false  judge,  men  and  women  who  do  not  marry, 
a  toothpick  must  be  free  from  bark,  acknowledging  the  children  of  a  hand- 
maid, advantage  of  offspring  and  of  excess  in  almsgiving,  prayer  on  lying 
down  and  getting  up,  Avesta  not  to  be  mumbled,  doubtful  actions  to  be 
avoided  or  consulted  about,  evil  of  laughing  during  prayer,  crowing  of  a 
hen,  treatment  of  a  hedgehog,  &c.,  &c. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  four  original 
books  translated  in  this  volume.    They  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  rubbish,  though  but  little  or  nothing  of  a  revolting  character. 
I  Amid  much  that  is  "hideous  and  repellent"  there  are  passages  of 
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pure  and  elevated  conception  expressed  in  felicitous  laupuage.  The 
Pnhlavi  writings  of  the  Zoroastrians  axe  in  thane  respects  fax 
superior  to  the  ancient  A. vesta.  Mr.  West  points  out  u  long- 
standing misrepresentation  of  the  Parsi  religion.  Greek  and 
Armenian  writers  have  stated  that  Aukarmiml  and  Aharman  were 
produced  bj  an  eternal  being  who  is  a  personification  of  "  bound- 
less time,"  and  this  view  has  been  confirmed  in  later  times  by 
Anquetil  Duperron,  who,  in  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  _  the  lan- 
guage, adopted  this  term  "  boundless  time  "  in  his  translation  of  the 
Vondidad.  His  error  has  long  been  known,  and  a  passage  of 
Zad-sparain  distinctly  states  that  Auharmazd  produced  "boundless 
time"  as  a  personified  creature  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Ahanuan.  Mr.  West  makes  some  pertinent  observations  on  the 
word  dualism,  a  term  of  reproach  that  has  often  been  cast  on  the 
Tarsi  religion  by  Mahometan  and  Christian  writers,  who  them- 
selves acknowledge  the  personality  of  an  evil  spirit.  He  urges 
that  "  if  the  term  is  to  be  used  in  controversy,  it  behoves  those 
who  use  it  to  deliuo  the  limits  of  objectionable  dualism  with  great 
precision,  so  as  not  to  include  most  of  the  religions  of  the  world." 
The  evil  spirit  plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Parsi  religion  ; 
but  this  is  only  a  matter  of  degree,  not  of  principle,  for,  although 
the  evil  spirit  "maintains  a  long  and  stubborn  fight  with  the  Power 
of  good,  he  is  represented  as  an  inferior  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  the  end  is  vanquished.  "  The  origin  and  end  of  Ahraman 
appear  to  be  left  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the  devil,  and.  altogether 
the  resemblance  between  these  two  ideas  of  the  evil  spirit  is  re- 
markably close — in  fact,  almost  too  close  to  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  their  "being  ideas  of  different  origin."  Mr.  West  is  not  one  of 
the  new  school  of  comparative  niythologists,  and  has  made  no 
attempt  to  trace  any  of  the  myths  and  traditions  further  back  than 
the  Avesta.  His  opinion  is  that  "  to  trace  them  back  to  earlier 
times,  to  a  supposed  Indo-Iranian  personification  or  poetic  distor- 
tion of  meteorological  phenomena,  would  be,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  merely  substituting  plausible  guesse3  for  ascer- 
tained facts."  He  is  evidently  more  of  a  logician  than  a  poet,  and 
in  dealing  with  these  questions  will  not  allow  his  imagination  to 
soar  above  the  control  of  his  reason.  In  the  review  of  M. 
Darmesteter's  translation  of  the  Zend  Avesta  which  lately  appeared 
in  these  columns  some  idea  was  given  of  what  imaginative  com- 
parative mythology  has  made  of  the  myths  of  the  Avesta. 


CELLS  AND  RINGERS.' 

WE  must  presume  that  Captain  Smart's  ambition  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  his  indolence  ;  for  though  he  gave  promise 
of  better  things  in  novel -writing,  he  is  content  now  to  trifle  over 
.  inanities.  Bretzie  Langton,  with  not  a  few  of  the  faults  of  in- 
experience, abounded  in  merits  and  even  in  beauties ;  but  the 
.books  that  have  followed  it  have  become  lighter  and  slighter,  until 
at  last  they  are  the  frothiest  of  foam  and  bubbles.  It  needs  little 
more  to  write  such  a  novelette  as  Bells  and  Ringers  than  the 
fluency  and  liveliness  of  style  which  Captain  Smart  undoubtedly 
possesses,  with  some  knowledge  of  fast  sets  of  society.  There  is 
scarcely  a  pretence  at  a  plot ;  the  characters  are  sketched  in  the 
, faintest  outline;  and  the  rattle-pated  talk  of  the  hare-brained 
company  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  show  signs  of  cleverness.  The 
men  run  to  animal  spirits  and  muscle  ;,  they  pride  themselves  chiefly 
on  "  go  "  and  hardness ;  they  are  great  on  horseback,  at  polo,  lawn- 
tennis,  and  athletics  generally  ;  they  can  dance  into  the  small  hours, 
and  drink  and  smoke,  and  they  keep  their  condition  in  spite  of  all. 
They  are  either  men  of  means  or  in  crack  cavalry  corps  ;  they  oscil- 
late between  London  in  the  season  and  country  houses  within  easy 
,  reach  of  it ;  they  are  among  Her  Majesty's  very  "  hardest  bargains," 
and  they  seem  to  get  unlimited  leave  by  some  tacit  understanding 
with  ,  accommoda'iug  commanding  officers.  And,  making  due 
allowance  for  difference  of  sex,  and  su,ch  restrictions  as  propriety 
and  the  common  convenances  must  still  impose  upon  women  within 
the  pale  of  society,  the  women  are  like  unto  the  men.  Notwith- 
standing flowing  outlines  of  form,  and  even  healthful  tendencies  to 
physical  exuberance,  the  young  ladies  are  as  wiry  as  the  men  are 
muscular.  It  is  next  to  impossible  in  the  way  of  gaieties  to  make 
the  pace  too  severe  for  them  ;  and  they  are  ready  at  the  shortest 
notice  to  "  plunge  "  in  gloves  or  even  in  money  on  the  sporting 
events'in  which  they  are  profoundly  interested.  They  model  their 
talk  upon  that  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  smoking-rooms,  and,  as  we 
need  hardly  say,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  slang  in  it.  That  they 
have  hearts  somewhere  we  have  ,  reason  to  suppose,  though  they 
are  certainly  not  to  be  won  by  appeals  to  the  intellect.  But 
their  senses  or  sensibilities  are  touched  in  congenial  intercourse  ; 
and  they  take  to  "  keeping  company"  in  a  superior  sort  of  way, 
•which  lands  the  fascinating  belles  in  wedlock  and  snug  estab- 
lishments. 

The  changes  through  the  little  story  are  rung  upon  the  title, 
■which  is  playfully  significant  of  the  phantom  of  a  plot.  As  is 
explained  by  the  scheming  mother  of  one  of  the  pair  of  heroines, 
who  desires  to  make  prize  of  an  eligible  husband  lor  her  daughter, 
marriages  are  to  be  made  on  earth,  if  net  in  heaven,  by  the  judicious 
friends  of  marriageable  maidens.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  the 
fashionable  world  when  a  light-hearted  young  couple  have  agreed 
to  come  together,  they  fancy  in  their  sweet  simplicity  that 
it  is  in  consequence  of  mutual  afliuities.    That  is  their  mis- 

*  IielU  and  Ringers.  A  Novelet tc.  Rv  ILnvley  Smart,  Author  of 
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take.  In  reality  it  is  some  experienced  onlooker  who  has  laid  the 
scheme,  and  has  been  assisting  nature  by  her  uiiobtriiwvo  exortionn. 
It  is  the  worldly-wiso  chaperon  who  has  Been  pulling  the  rope, 
which  brings  the  "clapper,"  or  desirable  parti,  into  seductive 

contact  with  the  "  belle,"  who  would  otherwise  be  kept, hanging 
in  suspense.  In  this  instance  the  speaker  tries  her  best,  to  trans- 
late the  metaphor  into  successful  practice ;  but,  though  she  suc- 
ceeds/'it  is  rather  by  luck  than  good"  management.  In  fact,  she- 
had  b,een  strangely  injudicious  in  her  choice  of  a  confidant;  and 
lh«.  social  Aehitophel  she  had  sou-lit,  to  enlist  in  hlei  service 
nialiciouslv  exerts  himself  to  mar  her  plan.  Lady  Man,  the  wife 
of  Cedric  Bloxam,  Esq.,  a  landed  gentleman  of  old  Saxon  family 
and  good  estate,  is  still  burdened  with  an  unmarried  daughter. 
We  are  told  that  Lady  Mary  is  an  excellent  mother  up  to  a  certain 
point— that  is  to  say,  she.  will  do.  her  utmost  to  marry  her 
children,  that,  with  a  clear  conscience,  she  may  be  rid  of  all  re- 
sponsibility for  them  once  and  for  ever.  It  would  seem  that  there 
should  bo  no  great  difficulty  in  "  placing  "  Miss  Blanche  Bloxam 
advantageously.  Of  the  florid  and  somewhat  fleshy  type,  she  is 
something  more  than  merely  a  good-looking  girl;  and  she  is  by 
no  means  so  over-refined  as  to  be  specially  fastidious  about  a  life- 
partner.  But  Lady  Mary  has  been  casting  her  net  for  a  certain 
Mr.  Beauchamp  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  more  sure  of  her  intended 
victim,  she  has  lured  him  down  for  a  visit  to  her  country  seat 
in  the  short  Easter  recess.  Lady  Mary,  like  everybody  else= 
in  the  book,  is  of  a  decidedly  sporting  turn;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  racing  peer,  and  had  frequently  staked  and 
lost  her  pin-money  on  some  "event"  which  her  father's  horses 
failed  to  pull  off';  and,  as  she  might  have  said,  she  meant 
her  Blanche  to  make  the  running  and  win,  with  nothing  better 
than  outsiders  to  upset  her  chances.  The  other  young  women, 
invited  to  the  party  at  Todborough  Grange  may  be  "  agreeable," 
but  they  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty.  But  though  woman  may 
propose,  Providence  disposes,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Fates- 
are  conspiring  to  spoil  the  chance  that  ought  to  be  nearly  a  certainty. 
Lad  v  Mary  is  horrified  to  discover  in  a  niece  of  her  good  friend  and 
neighbour  the  Rector  one  of  the  most  dangerous  rivals  to  her 
daughter  that  could  be  started.  It  is  true  that  to  many  men  Miss- 
Sylla  Chipchase  would  have  seemed  the  least  desirable  of  possible 
wives.  She  is  very  pretty  and  very  piquante,  but  Lady  Mary  if> 
decidedly  right  in  pronouncing  her  to  be  extremely  fast  and  shame- 
lessly forward.  To  be  sure  Lady  Mary  regards  the  girl  with 
jaundiced  eyes,  for  Sylla  Chipchase  is  by  no  means  less  maidenly 
in  her  manners  than  Blanche  Bloxam,  or  any  of  the  other  ladies. 
Such  as  she  is,  she  becomes  a  general  favourite,  and  under  the- 
wings  of  her  cousins  at  the  Rectory  makes  her  way  into 
all  the  entertainments  that  are  being  provided  by  the  party  at 
"The  Grange."  Not  only  so,  but  she  takes  the  lead  in  them, 
and  Blanche  Bloxam  is  more  or  less  thrown  into  the  background. 
Sylla  is  sharp  and  good-naturedly  malicious ;  and,  being  enlightened 
as  to  the  views  of  .Lady  Mary  and  the  cause  of  the  cold  shoulder 
which  the  discomfited  hostess  turns  to  her,  proceeds  to  play  her 
cards  so  as  to  aggravate  Lady  Mary's  repulsion,  i  In  doing  so  slis- 
finds  an  unconscious  but  indefatigable  ally  in  Jim  Bloxam,  a 
dashing  officer  of  Hussars  and  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Bloxam. 
All  the  time  we  are  persuaded  that  the  story  will  come  to  an  end 
with  a  couple  of  highly  suitable  marriages.  But  for  long  we  are- 
permitted  to  see  little  promise  of  the  denouement  that  is  inevitable. 
Captain  Smart,  in  common  consideration  for  his  lady  readers, 
might  at  least  have  treated  them  to  a  little  lovemaking.  But  to 
the  very  end,  when  Captain  Bloxam  and  Miss  Sylla  Chipchase  are- 
shut  up  together  for  a  short  drive  in  a  brougham,  of  lovemaking, 
as  we  understand  it,  there  is  absolutely  none.  Indeed  there  ie- 
hardly  anything .  that  can  be  called  amorous,  flirtation;  for 
every  thing .  passes  between,  the  sexes  in  a  sort  of  hearty  good- 
fellowship,  which  the  most  straitlaced  might  pronounce  to  be- 
strictly  platonic.  Blanche  Bloxam,  no  doubt,  is  very  strongly 
eprise  of  Beauchamp — the  French  word  expresses  her  senti- 
ments far  better  than  the  honest  English  "in  love" — but  Beai> 
champ  is  consistently  reticent  to  eccentricity,  and  almost  churl- 
ishly declines  to. make  any  sign.  We  presume  that  he  is  endowed 
with  this  extravagant  discretion  in  order  that  there  may  be  some 
dim  shadow  of  a  mystery  thrown  over  what  is  to  be  the  up- 
shot of  the  game  of  cross-purposes.  But  he  certainly  casts  no  duat 
in  our  eyes,  though  he  spares  us  any  wear  and  tear  of  the  sympa- 
thies. The  wire-puller  who  does  most  to  confound  the  cards  is  a 
certain  Mr.  Pansey  Cottrell,  on  whom  Captain  Smart  seems  t» 
have  bestowed  rather  exceptional  pains.  Mr.  Cottrell  is  one  of  those 
middle-aged  men  about  town  who  have  made  their  way  in  ths 
world  and  society  by  steps  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
trace.  .We  are  given  to  understand  that  he  had  neither  birth,  nor 
wealth,  nor  great  connexions ;  assuredly  he  had  no  remarkable 
social  talents,  yet  he  has  made  himself  a  position  where  he  is 
a  flattered  guest  in  all  the  best  families  in  English  "  society." 
With  the  most  subdued  manners,  he  can  take  the  most  im- 
pertinent liberties ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  well-known  remarks 
of  Thackeray,  we  suspect  that  such  gentlemen  are  very  much 
more  rare  than  it  is  the  pleasure  of  more  fanciful  novelists  to 
represent  them.  Mr.  Cottrell,  according  to  his  creator,  is  more  of  a 
Puck  than  a  Mephistopheles,  notwithstanding  the  comfortable 
weight  of  flesh  he  carries  after  all  the  wear  of  his  London  seasons. 
But,  though  malicious  enough  in  a  mild  way,  within  the  scope  cf 
his  opportunities,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  never  find  him 
specially  satirical ;  and  though  while  still  on  his  promotion  he 
may  have  laid  himself  out  to  be  amusing,  he  must  be  resting 
under  his  laurels  in  this  story,  or  trading  somewhat  carelessly 
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on  his  past  reputation.  We  prefer  a  stolid  gentleman  like 
Ralph  AVriothesley,  who,  with  the  world  and  his  friends  and 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  goes  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  the 
Rip,"  who  makes  no  pretension  to  being  anything  but  phenomen- 
ally dull,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  ill-sounding  sobriquet,  in 
the  lady-like  language  of  his  wife,  "  has  one  great  virtue ;  he  is 
always  '  straight,'  my  dear.  The  '  Rip  '  couldn't  tell  me  a  lie  if 
he  tried."  We  can  hardly  say  that  we  have  skimmed  the  story, 
for  skimming  froth  is  an  impossibility.  But  we  believe  we  have 
given  a  fair  idea  of  what  Captain  Smart's  admirers  may  expect  on 
this  occasion ;  and  we  can  recommend  the  book  as  appropriate 
leading  for  trips  up  in  a  balloon  or  down  in  a  diving  bell,  or  for 
any  similar  situations  where  the  attention  is  likely  to  be  distracted. 


THE  RIVER  OF  GOLDEN  SAND.* 

THE  first  Englishman  who  took  full  advantage  of  the  Ohefoo 
Convention;  the  first — save  officials — to  visit  the  scene  of 
Margary's  murder,  and  by  following  in  his  steps  from  China  to 
Burmah  to  pay  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory,  may  be  said,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  to  have  fairly  earned  the  right  to  publish  his 
travels,  and  to  deserve  fairly  the  honour  of  an  introductory  essay 
from  the  pen  of  the  best  skilled  in  the  subject  of  his  countrymen. 
■Colonel  Yule's  essay  deals  chiefly  with  the  vexed  and  hitherto  in- 
soluble as  well  as  unsolved  question  of  the  exact  course  of  the 
great  rivers  which  spread  like  the  fingers  of  a  many-flngered  hand 
to  the  north  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  converging  somehow  or 
other  into  the  still  greater  streams  known  as  the  Brahma  Putra, 
the  Irrawaddy,  the  Me-Kong,  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Captain 
Gill's  book,  however — though  his  travels  led  him  across  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Me-Kong — is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  great  river 
which  traverses  the  interior  of  China,  and  which  (in  the  part  of 
its  course,  which  he  more  specially  busied  himself  with)  goes  by 
the  local  name  of  Kin-sha-Kiang,  or  River  of  Golden  Sand.  Up 
this  great  highway  he  passed  until  he  reached  the  point  where,  in 
the  midst  of  the  province  of  Ssu-Ohuun,  it  bears  away  to  the 
southward.  Here  he  left  it,  and  made  directly  for  the  Tibetan 
frontier.  This  guarded  line  he  did  not  attempt  to  cross,  partly 
because  of  the  usual  resistance  of  the  Lamas,  partly  because  at  the 
time  of  his  journey  (1878)  the  rumours  of  possible  war  between 
England  and  Russia  made  iljiopeless  to  execute  the  tempting  plan 
of  returning  by  Kashgaria  and  Central  Asia.  But  he  kept  close 
to  the  frontier,  and  actually  within  Tibet,  as  far  as  ethno- 
logical divisions  go,  for  a  considerable  distance.  Then  he 
made  southward  to  Tali,  the  former  capital  of  the  short- 
lived and  ill-fated  Panthay  sovereignty,  and  thence  across  the  moun- 
tains into  Burmah  where  he  struck  the  Irrawaddy  at  Bhamo. 
This,  with  a  kind  of  preliminary  canter  to  the  northward  of 
Pekin  and  across  the  Great  Wall,  made  up  his  journey;  that 
portion  of  it  which  took  him  near  Tibet  being  for  the  most 
part  the  first  visit  of  an  Englishman  to  the  route,  if  not 
to  the  district.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  journey  Captain 
Gill  had  the  advantage  of  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Baber,  on  the 
excellence  of  whose  Blue-book  reports  of  his  own  journeyings  in 
China  Colonel  Yule  passes  very  well-deserved  praise.  In  the 
latter  part  he  had  another  companion  who,  like  Mr.  Baber,  sup- 
plied his  deficiencies  in  the  knowledge  of  Chinese.  In  both  these 
Tespects  he  was  fortunate  ;  but  his  book  gives  the  impression  that 
not  a  little  of  his  success  in  travelling  was  due  to  his  own  merits 
in  respect  of  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and  lastly  luck.  All  who 
are  not  too  superstitious  to  be  superstitious  must  have  recognized 
the  influence  exerted  on  travellers'  fortunes  by  the  latter  mys- 
terious entity.  There  are  some  men  in  whose  case,  without  any 
very  discoverable  reason,  all  things  go  wrong,  others  with  whom 
most  things  go  right,  and  Captain  Gill  seems  to  be  of  the  fortu- 
nate number.  Of  course  he  had  a  considerable  advantage  in  coining 
so  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  Convention — so  quickly  indeed  that 
the  "  Margary  Proclamation,"  which  that  agreement  bound  the 
Chinese  Government  to  publish  everywhere,  was  in  the  remoter 
parts  not  yet  posted,  and  the  authorities,  conscious  of  their  laches, 
were  extra  polite  to  Captain  Gill  and  very  lavish  of  the  proclama- 
tion in  consequence. 

We  shall  admit  that  Captain  Gill's  volumes  are  large,  and  that 
they  may  be  to  persons  not  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  rapid  read- 
ing appallingly  large.  But  if  the  pudding  be  of  unusual  dimensions 
the  allowance  of  plums  is  proportionate.  Almost  from  the  first 
the  author  shows  that  he  has  eyes  to  see  and  pen  to  describe. 
Soon  after  landing  in  the  flowery  regions  he  discovered  an 
entirely  new  use  of  pigtails.  He  was  travelling  in  one  of  the 
curious  Japanese  vehicles  which  are  called  in  the  country  of 
their  invention  "  jinrikishas,"  and  which  Anglo-Chinese  heteroepy 
seems  to  call  "  jinnyrickshaws."  The  wheel  came  off,  and  the 
attendant  Chinaman  (at  once  horse  and  driver)  took  a  new  linch- 
pin out  of  his  pocket,  unplaited  a  piece  of  his  tail,  broke  from  it 
a  lock  of  hair,  and  tied  the  pin  on  promptly  therewith.  A  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Pekin  gave  occasion  for  preparations  for  the  pre- 
liminary canter  just  noticed,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  little  trial  trip.  The  travellers  had  an  imposing  stafF  of 
ponies,  "  boys,"  and  "  horse  men "  (ma  fus),  and  seem  to  have 
made  both  then  and  afterwards  very  fair  travelling.    The  dirt  of 
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the  hotels  (which  have  very  pleasing  titles,  such  as  the  hotel  "  of 
the  Everlasting  Harmonies,"  "  of  the  Virtues  and  Prosperities," 
&c.)  is  sorely  complained  of  here,  as  all  over  China.  But  the  institu- 
tion of  hang  at  least  secures  warmth.  This  hang  is  a  kind  of  dais 
built  of  brick  or  clay,  and  hollow.  In  the  hollow  fires  are  lighted, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  heated,  the  traveller  reposing  majestically 
on  the  top.  The  proceeding  suggests  the  manufacture  of  muffins 
or  gauffres,  but  is  said  to  be  comfortable  enough  when  properly 
managed  ;  and  in  the  tremendous  cold  of  the  other  end  of  China 
Captain  Gill  must  have  regretted  the  hang  not  a  little.  In  this 
journey  not  a  few  interesting  things  beside  the  Wall  were  seen; 
and  the  mysterious  district  of  the  Emperors'  graves — a  pathless 
wilderness,  extending  over  seventeen  mountains,  in  which  the 
rulers  of  China  select  their  last  resting-places  at  their  accession, 
and  where  nobody  goes  except  at  this  time  and  at  the  time  of  the 
selector  becoming  eligible  for  his  place — was  coasted.  But  the 
real  journey,  when  it  began,  was  made  at  first  by  water,  not  by 
land.  Captain  Gill  and  Mr.  Baber  hired  a  junk,  with  a  very 
energetic  and  foul-mouthed  captainess,  and  thus  made  their  way 
first  to  Hankow,  the  great  tea  mart,  and  then  to  the  less  well- 
known  regions  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Baber  not  leaving  his  companion 
till  the  j  unk  j  ourney  was  ended.  Then  the  pony  system,  with  a  baggage 
arrangement  sometimes  of  carts  and  sometimes  of  mules,  was  re- 
sumed, and  thus  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Bhamo  was  managed. 
The  traveller  was,  as  we  have  said,  everywhere  received  with 
great  politeness  by  the  authorities,  especially  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  even  the  persistent  ill-will  of  the  literati,  in  whom  light 
does  not  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  any  sweetness,  had  no  serious 
consequences.  Captain  Gill,  by  the  way,  tells  an  awful  story  of 
a  bribed  examiner.  This  sinner  was  dining  with  a  high  military 
official  in  the  town  where  the  examination  was  to  be  held,  and  at 
dinner  he  received  a  letter.  In  such  circumstances,  it  seems,  it  is 
Chinese  etiquette  not  merely  to  ask  permission  to  read  the  letter 
as  with  ourselves,  but  to  show  it  to  the  host  at  the  latter 's  desire. 
For  some  reason  the  host  on  this  occasion  chose  to  exert  his  pre- 
rogative, notwithstanding  his  guest's  unwillingness,  and  found  in 
the  epistle  a  statement  that  the  examiner's  father  had  just  received 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  secure  a  certain  candidate's  success. 
Thereupon  the  soldier  sent  for  a  chaff-cutter,  and  disembowelled 
his  luckless  guest  on  the  spot,  subsequently  delivering  himself  up 
to  authority.  But  authority  very  much  applauded  what  he  had 
done  as  a  warning  to  venal  examiners. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  book  is  naturally  the 
account  of  the  journey  along  the  Tibetan  frontier.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  traveller  was  much  comforted  and  assisted 
by  the  ubiquitous  French  missionaries,  and  he  represents  the  in- 
habitants (other  than  the  Lamas)  as  being  very  pleasant  people  to  get 
on  with.  The  enormous  heights  at  which  the  country  lies — twelve 
and  thirteen  thousand  feet  are  nothing,  and  on  one  occasion  a  pass 
over  sixteen  thousand  feet  in  height  was  traversed — make  the 
climate  extremely  severe.  A  good  deal  of  food  of  the  heat-pro- 
ducing sort  is  constantly  required,  and  the  regular  beverage  (if 
it  be  not  rather  food  and  drink  in  one)  of  the  country  is  buttered 
tea.  This  curiously  sounding  term  is  strictly  literal,  the  tea, 
when  made,  and  the  butter  being  beaten  up  in  a  kind  of  chum 
universally  kept  for  the  purpose.  As  the  butter  is  generally  very 
good,  the  mixture  seems  to  be  not  unsavoury ;  but  to  those  not  to 
the  manner  born  it  creates  a  most  intolerable  thirst  and  craving 
for  unbuffered  tea.  This  compound,  and  a  kind  of  porridge  or 
cake  also  lavishly  buttered,  make  up  the  staple  of  Tibetan  food. 
The  people,  as  has  been  said,  are  pleasant  and  hospitable,  though 
the  conventional  mode  of  welcoming  a  stranger  (by  putting  out 
the  tongue)  might  at  first  prove  rather  a  shock.  They  are  also 
far  better  looking  than  the  Chinese  and  appear  (though  Captain 
Gill  is  not  too  garrulous  on  this  head)  to  be  somewhat  inclined  to 
the  easy  Saturnian  morals  which  mountaineers  frequently  affect. 
Not  the  least  attractive  members  of  the  population  are  the  dogs. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Tibetan  dog,  who  is  perhaps  the  largest 
of  the  whole  race,  and  here  is  a  description  of  a  specimen : — 

The  chief  had  a  huge  dog  kept  in  a  cage  on  the  top  of  the  wall  at  the 
entrance.  It  was  a  very  heavily-built  black  and  tan,  the  tan  of  a  very 
good  colour  ;  his  coat  was  rather  long  but  smooth  ;  he  had  a  bushy  tail, 
smooth  tan  legs,  and  an  enormous  head,  that  seemed  out  of  proportion  to 
the  body,  very  much  like  that  of  a  bloodhound  in  shape,  with  overhanging 
lips,  liis  bloodshot  eyes  were  very  deep-set,  and  his  ears  were  flat  and 
drooping.  He  had  tan  spots  over  the  eyes,  and  a  tan  spot  on  the  breast, 
lie  measured  four  feet  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
two  feet  ten  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  He  was  three  years  old  and 
of  the  true  Tibetan  breed. 

Although  Captain  Gill  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable 
account  of  the  Tibetan  people,  he  draws  the  Lamas  in  very  dark 
colours,  and  even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  these 
strange  monks  vigorously  objected  to  his  presence,  and  were  said 
to  have  ordered  out  a  coi-ps  d'armcc,  six  thousand  strong,  to  keep 
him  out  of  Tibet  Proper,  the  picture  remains  black  enough.  The 
state  of  Tibet  must  be  almost  exactly  what  the  most  Violent  of 
the  French  philosophes  of  the  eighteenth  century  tried  to  represent 
the  state  of  France  as  being.  The  Lamasseries,  or  monasteries  of 
Lamas,  are  enormously  rich  and  are  almost  incredibly  populous  ; 
towns  which  contain  a  lay  population  of  three  hundred  families 
having  a  Lamassery  of  thirteen  hundred  monks.  These  institu- 
tions are  sanctuaries,  and  open  to  all  who  are  too  criminal  or  too 
lazy  to  make  an  honest  living.  They  hold  the  greater  part  of  the 
land,  and  lend  money  extensively  at  usurious  interest.  They  are 
free  from  taxation,  corvees,  and  State  service  of  all  kinds.  Lastly, 
when  a  Tibetan  emigrates,  as  many  now  do,  his  land  is  for  the 
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most  part  escheated  to  the  use  of  the  dominant  class.  Hence 
Tibet  is  growing  yearly  poorer  and  more  thinly  peopled. 

Among  the  numerous  good  things  scattered  about  the  book  is  a 
large  collection  of  servant  stories.  Captain  Gill  is  rather  hard  on 
bis  own  '•  boy  "  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  most  assuredly  ho  would 
tind  it  difficult  to  induce  a  British  .leames  to  follow  him  faithfully 
on  such  a  journev  as  thai,  which  Ohin-Tai  performed  without 
manifesting'  any  other  weakness  than  the  national  tendency  to 
"  squeeze  '—i.e.  to  extract  perquisites  out  of  all  his  master's  busi- 
ness transactions.  The  honesty  both  of  the  servants  and  of  the 
country  generally  can  hardly  be  better  shown  than  by  mentioning 
the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  and  wilder  part  of  his  journey,  gold  and 
paper  money  being  equally  useless,  Captain  Gill  carried  something 
like  two  liuiidred-weight  of  silver  in  lumps,  and  that  he  carried  it 
with  perfect  safety.  As  to  the  sharpness  of  Chinese  servants  wo 
may  appropriately  close  this  notice  with  a  story  which  has  greatly 
pleased  us : — 

There  was  an  official  at  Cheng-Ta,  a  very  greedy  person,  who  always 
kept  his  servants  on  very  shorts  rations.  So  one  of  them  blackened  lits 
mouth,  painted  a  false  moustache,  and  thus  disfigured  came  into  his  master's 
presence. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this?  "  said  the  magistrate,  "  your  mouth  is  in 
a  pretty  state." 

"Great  Excellency,"  said  the  servant,  "  I  thought  you  cared  nothing  for 
the  mouths  of  the  little  ones." 

This  is  certainly  worthy  of  an  Irishman  in  the  days  when  Irish- 
men could  make  jokes. 


SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY.* 

I^HE  second  volume  of  this  invaluable  and  laborious  book  is  in 
-  no  respects  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  It  includes  the  names 
from  Eaba  to  Hermocrates.  The  editors  tell  us  in  their  preface 
that  they  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  extend  the  work 
to  four  volumes.  It  may  be  thought  that  at  their  present  rate  of 
progress  at  least  six  volumes  would  have  been  required  ;  but  we  are 
reminded  that  a  remarkable  number  of  the  more  important  names 
of  the  Church  history  of  the  first  eight  centuries  are  ranged 
under  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Besides  which,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  names  beginning  with  the  letter  "  E  "  are,  as  every 
one  knows,  especially  numerous.  Those  who  will  use  the  Diction- 
ary will  be  the  last  to  complain  of  the  number  of  volumes  to 
which  it  may  run,  for  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  their 
own  labour  simplified  and  abridged  by  the  minute  research  and 
painstaking  investigation  of  the  army  of  competent  scholars 
marshalled  for  this  great  work  by  Dr.  Smith  and  his  coadjutor. 
How  thoroughly  the  task  proposed  to  them  has  been  performed 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  under  the  name  of  Felix  no 
less  than  236  different  persons  are  enumerated,  and  a  great  deal 
is  told  us  about  the  majority  of  them,  with  invaluable  references 
to  direct  further  inquiry,  should  it  be  needed.  The  next  most 
common  name  seems  to  be  Eusebius,  which  numbers  137  persons; 
Gregorius  follows  with  80,  Georgius  with  73,  Eustathius  with  57. 
Every  one  knows  that  these  are  common  names ;  but  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  find  48  names  under  Fortunatus  and  42  under 
Elpidius. 

Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  writers,  English  and  foreign,  have 
combined  to  make  this  great  undertaking  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. Of  course  the  value  of  the  several  contributions  is  very  un- 
equal, and  the  tone  and  sympathies  of  the  different  contributors 
are  not  always  in  strict  accord  ;  but  there  is  little  to  complain  of, 
except  perhaps  a  certain  flippancy,  and  an  occasional  harshness  of 
judgment  in  some  quarters. 

Referring  to  some  criticisms  on  their  former  volume  the  editors, 
in  their  preface,  justly  remind  their  readers  that  the  present  Dic- 
tionary has  a  considerably  larger  scope  than  those  of  Herzog  and 
Wetzer  .and  Wette,  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  For 
example,  it  aims  at  being  a  complete  onomasticon  of  every  name 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  They  say,  with 
great  truth,  that  every  such  name,  however  unimportant  it  may 
he  in  itself,  may  nevertheless  be  found  to  be  of  unexpected  value 
in  determining  critical  dilliculties  that  may  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  greater  personages.  This  is  true.  Besides  which,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  in  such  minute  particulars  that  a  student  may  find 
the  greatest  help  by  consulting  this  Dictionary.  Important  names 
are  always  traced  with  comparatively  little  trouble.  But  it  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain  ready  information  about  iusiguificant 
persons.  This  thought  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  the  large  space 
occupied  in  the  volume  before  us  by  so  many  utterly  unknown 
Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  names.  There  are,  for  example,  no  less 
than  thirteen  Irish  worthies  named  Eochaidh  (pronounced,  we  are 
informed,  Ohy,  and  meaning  "horseman"),  whom  Mr.  Gammack 
is  able  to  identify  and  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  This 
gentleman,  and  Mr.  Boase,  are  the  authorities  for  all  the  British, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  personages  commemorated  in  this  volume. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  names  again  form  the  special  province  of  Dr. 
Stubbs  and  Canon  Raiue.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  better 
authorities  could  be  found. 

This  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Literature,  &c,  is  intended,  we 
are  told,  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in 
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conjunction  with  tho  Dictionary  of  ('/iris/ inn  Antiquities,  hy  Dr. 
Smith  and  Archdeacon  Choethani,  which  has  been  lately  com- 
pleted in  two  volumos,  and  to  which  wo  proposo  before  long  to 
cull  our  readers'  attention.  Tho  three  vm>rks  together  will  indeed 
form  an  incomparable  encyclopedia.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
keep  the.  subjects  distinct.  Tho  two  later  series  must  inevitably 
run  sometimes  into  each  other's  ground.  It  would  be  a  very  enfo 
counsel  to  a  student  to  bid  him,  if  ho  docs  not  find  anything  ho 
wants  in  ono  of  these  three  Dictionaries,  to  seek  for  it  in  one  of 
the  others.  Still,  there  are  in  tho  volume  now  under  notice 
articles  which,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  no  one  would  think 
of  looking  lor  in  a  Dictionary  of  Biography.  Take  the  word 
"  God,''  for  example.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  clearly  tho 
placo  for  this  reference.  It  is  treated  hero,  however,  by  Dr. 
Swainson,  but  surely  in  a  most  jejune  and  incomplete  manner. 
As  this  purports,  however,  to  be  a  Dictionary  of  Literature,  Sects, 
aud  Doctrines,  as  well  as  of  Biography,  we  have  no  right  to 
wonder  at  such  subjects  as  Eschatology,  Excommunication,  Faith, 
the  Fathers,  Gnosticism,  and  Grace  having  articles  devoted  to 
them.  And  such  a  sect  as  the  Eimomiocupsychiani  lias  its  proper 
place  in  these  pages.  But  who  would  look  in  this  Dictionary  for  a 
disquisition  on  Hebrew  learning?  This  is  really  a  very  excellent 
and  instructive  paper,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Elliott.  Our  complaint  is,, 
that  it  is  only  by  accident,  so  to  say,  that  any  one  would  light 
upon  it. 

Professor  Lipsius  of  Jena  has  contributed  some  of  the  most 
valuable'papers  in  the  present  volume.  In  particular  we  may  note 
the  articles  on  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  on  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  undertaken  the  subjects  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  Rabbinical  learning  is  necessary.  The  biographies  of 
Gamaliel,  Eliezer  B.  Hyrcanos,  and  the  Rabbis,  are  by  him, 
and  he  has  also  contributed  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  Essenes. 
M.  de  Pressense  of  Paris  is  also  one  of  Dr.  Smith's  staff  of 
writers. 

When  the  general  standard  is  so  high  as  it  is  among  the  general 
body  of  contributors  to  this  Dictionary,  it  is  ungracious  perhaps 
to  single  out  any  who  are  exceptionally  below  the  mark.  But  we 
cannot  help  noticing  that  the  Nonconformist  author  of  the  paper 
on  the  Ethiopian  Church  seems  to  be  somewhat  out  of  harmony 
with  the  great  majority  of  his  colleagues.  For  example,  his. 
acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  terms  is  so  scanty,  that  he  speaks 
of  baptism  by  aspersion,  instead  of  by  affusion;  and  he  knows 
so  little  about  the  Christian  worship  of  the  early  age3  as  to  think 
that  bema  and  chorus  and  ambo  recall  the  "  oldest  Jewish  syna- 
gogues," instead  of  being  the  ordinary  ritual  arrangements  of  the 
churches  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Roman  Emperors  have  fallen  into  the  thoroughly  competent 
hands  of  Dr.  Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Mason.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these,  in  his  life  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  translation,  "  from  a  less- 
known  writer  "  than  Prior,  of  the  famous  verses,  Animula  vagula 
blandula : — 

Poor  soul  of  mine,  who  canst  not  rest, 
Fluttering  still  within  my  breast ; 
Of  the  body  mate  and  guest, 

Whither  bound  art  thou  ? 
Pallid,  bare,  and  shivering  left, 
Of  thy  wasted  mirth  bereft, 

Jests  are  done  with  now. 

With  every  desire  to  do  so,  as  a  test  of  the  comj'.eteness  of  the 
work,  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  many  omissions  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  We  looked  in  vain,  however,  for  that  Generosa,  whose 
catacomb,  seven  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Ostiana,  has  been 
lately  discovered  and  illustrated  by  De  Rossi.  We  turned,  also  in 
vain,  for  the  two  Ewalds,  the  Dark  and  the  Fair,  who  are  fami- 
liar to  the  students  of  the  churches  of  Cologne,  that  of 
St.  Cunibert  in  particular.  Oddly  enough  we  find  these  names 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  to  which  we  accident- 
ally referred.  There  we  are  told  that  "  Ewaldus  "  or  "  Egualdus  " 
is  "  the  name  of  two  English  Presbyters,  martyrs  among  the  ancient 
Continental  Saxons,  commemorated  October  3."  It  shows  a  rather 
strange  want  of  editorial  supervision  that  the  names  of  not  a  few 
saints  which  find  a  place,  from  the  ancient  martyrologies,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities  are  not  also  inserted  in  this  Dictionary 
of  Biography.  It  is  to  the  latter  collection  that  an  inquirer  after 
a  name  would  first  turn.  The  testimony  which  early  churches, 
either  in  their  dedications  or  in  the  pictures,  statues,  and  sepul- 
chral memorials  which  they  contain,  bear  to  Christian  history  has 
not,  we  think,  been  adequately  considered  in  this  compilation- 
Under  Eustorgius,  for  example,  we  are  not  told  whether  the  second 
or  the  fourth  person  bearing  that  name  in  the  list  is  the  patron- 
saint  of  the  famous  church  of  Sant'  Eustorgio,  at  Milan.  Again, 
the  biographer  of  Firmus  (3)  (whose  account  of  his  subject,  by 
the  way,  is  so  awkwardly  expressed  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible) 
would  have  had  his  task  simplified  had  he  seen,  or  inquired  about, 
the  church  of  San  Ferino,  a:  Verona.  Even  Dr.  Stubbs  has  not 
remembered  that  St.  Foilan  has  a  church  dedicated  to  him  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  minster  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  To  take 
another  example ;  from  whom,  we  wish  to  know,  does  the  Pass  of 
St.  Gothard  derive  its  name  ?  We  found  only  one  Gothardus  in 
this  Dictionary,  "  an  early  Bishop  of  Mentz."  But  most  people 
remember  the  beautiful  Gothic  steeple  of  San  Gottardo,  which 
one  sees  from  the  roof  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan.  Is  this  the  same 
person  ?  The  Dictionary  does  not  help  us  in  the  matter.  Under 
Evortius  we  are  told  that  his  name  appears  "  often  in  the  English 
Calendar  Enurchus."  Why  not  have  said  that  Enurchus  is  a  mere 
printer's  error,  now  generally  corrected  ?  The  writer  of  this  notice 
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evidently  never  looked  to  see  what  was  said  of  Evurtius  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
irticle  on  the  "Four  Crowned  Martyrs" — whoever  would  have 
looked  for  them  under  the  word  "  four  "  ?— is  wise  enough  to  refer 
to  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  where  the  "  Coronati  Quatuor  " 
are  fully  discussed  in  a  very  exhaustive  notice.  How  far,  we 
wonder,  does  "  Gatsa-Keleb  "  establish  its  claim  to  a  place  in  a 
biographical  dictionary  ?  This  is,  we  are  told,  "  the  name  of  a 
monster,  half  a  man  and  half  a  dog,  who  is  said  to  have  assisted 
SS.  Andrew  and  Bartholomew  in  their  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Parthia." 

But  whatever  deficiencies  or  mistakes  may  be  found  in  the 
volume  before  us,  they  are  insignificant  trifles  compared  with  the 
general  merits  of  this  noble  monument  of  English  scholarship  and 
industry.  The  book  is,  even  to  a  superficial  gleaner  of  its 
contents,  full  of  most  varied  and  amusing  information.  One 
•cannot  open  its  pages  even  at  random  without  finding  something 
of  value  and  interest.  Many  of  the  biographical  notices  are  models 
for  brevity,  lucidity,  and  completeness.  Such  are  Dr.  Stubbs's 
.account  of  Erkenwald,  the  fourth  Bishop  of  London,  and  Canon 
Raine's  history  of  St.  Etheldreda.  Venantius  Fortunatus  finds  an 
appreciative  biographer  in  Mr.  E.  M.  Young.  This  is  that  poet's 
own  account  of  his  verses,  which  are  well  called  "  the  expiring 
effort  of  the  Latin  muse  in  Gaul."  They  are  quoted  from  his  Life 
of  St.  Martin:— 

Ast  ego  sensus  inops  .... 

FiEce  gravis,  sermone  levis,  ratione  pigrescens, 

Mente  hebes,  arte  carens,  nsu  rudis,  ore  nec  expers. 

Graver  matter  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  such  papors  as  that 
of  Canon  Venables  on  the  "  Henoticon,"  or  Instrument  of  Union 
put  forth  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  against  the  Monophysites,  and  that 
by  Dr.  Salmon  on  the  word  Episemon,  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
which  is  noticed,  we  are  told,  in  no  Greek  lexicons,  ancient  or 
modern.  It  means  the  numerical  value  of  the  number  six.  Dr. 
Salmon  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  learned  contributors  to  this 
most  useful  compilation,  and  his  learning  excels  in  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  departments  of  research.  To  him  we  owe  a  notice  of 
the  Grapte,  mentioned  in  the  Vision  of  Hernias.  Origen  con- 
sidered her  a  mere  allegory ;  but  Dr.  Salmon  claims  for  her  the 
honour  of  being  chief  among  the  deaconesses  in  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  No  library  of 
reference,  we  may  say  in  conclusion,  will  be  complete  without  a 
copy  of  this  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography. 


■      •  THE  RAJA  TARANGINI.* 

THE  complete  work,  of  which  a  part  has  been  translated  by 
this  Hindu  gentleman,  had  .long  excited  the  attention  of 
European  scholars.  Sir  William  Jones,  stimulated  by  allusions  to 
it  in  Gladwin's  translation  of  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  longed  iu  vain  for 
a  copy.  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke  obtained  one  some  ten  years  after 
Jones's  death,  and  two  more  were  procured,  one  at  Lucknow  and 
the  other  at  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Speke  and  the  late  Horace  Hayman 
"Wilson.  Sanskrit  scholars  are  well  aware  that  in.  that  unwieldy 
and  enormous  literature  there  are  very  few  prose  works,  and  hardly 
anything  except  the  volumes  before  us  which  lays  any  claim  to 
the  title  of  history.  It  is  quite  possible  to  construct  out  of  the 
dramas,  out  of  the  books  of  law,  succession,  and  inheritance,  and 
■especially  out  of  the  Code  of  Manu,  something  like  a  social  history 
of  Hindus  in  times  long  anterior  to  the  Mahommedan  invasion ; 
and  divers  chiefs  and  princes  have  family  histories  in  the  vernacular 
with  long  pedigrees  which  go  back  into  very  early  ages.  But  the 
Raja  Tarangini,  or  "  stream  of  kings,"  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
Sanskrit  book  which  professes  to  chronicle  in  Sanskrit  verse  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  a  race  of  monarchs  who  ruled  over  a  distinct 
portion  of  Upper  India,  who  built  cities,  founded  monasteries  and 
temples,  appointed  ministers  of  law  and  justice,  were  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  duties  of  civil  administration,  were  not  thirty  feet  in 
stature  and  did  not  reign  each  for  some  three  thousand  years.  The 
Raja  Tarangini,  as  the  translator  informs  us  in  his  preface,  is  not 
the  entire  composition  of  one  author.  It  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of 
four  distinct  parts.  The  first  portion  was  written  by  Kalhana 
Pundit,  and  comes  down,  roughly  speaking,  to  noo  or  iooo  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  two  next  portions  bring  the  series 
down  to  about  1500  a.d.,  and  are  known  as  the  Rajavali  of 
Jona  Raja  and  the  Jaina  Raja  Tarangini  of  Sri  Vara  Pandita, 
a  pupil  of  Jona  Raja.  The  fourth  portion  was  written  so  late  as 
in  the  time  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  about  a  century  afterwards  an  abridged  translation  of 
some  part  of  the  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French 
traveller  Bernier,  who  commenced  to  turn  it  into  French.  Much 
of  this  information  we  derive  from  an  essay  on  the  subject  by  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  which  has,  unaccountably  as  it  appears  to  us, 
been  omitted  in  the  edition  of  his  works  published  by  Dr.  Rost. 
It  is,  however,  still  accessible  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  It  certainly 
deserved  much  more  attention  than  the  few  jaunty  and  rather  con- 
temptuous expressions  awarded  to  it  in  his  preface  by  the  trans- 
lator, Jogesh  Chandra  Dutt. 

There  are  one  or  two  obvious  deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
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present  work.  It  is  the  production  of  a  native  gentleman  of  the 
Kayastha  caste,  which  is  divided  into  clans  or  families  numbering 
successively  three,  eight,  and  seventy-two  "  houses,''  as  they  are 
termed.  The  author,  like  the  reformer  Keshub  Chundra  Sen,  is 
one  of  the  eight  forming  the  second  division.  Now,  that  edu- 
cated young  Hindus  should  take  to  literary  pursuits  and  combine 
the  study  of  their  own  classics  with  a  sound  English  education, 
is  highly  desirable.  The  literary  Baboo  or  native  gentleman,  is 
a  far  better  product  of  our  administration  than  the  Baboo  who 
puffs,  spouts,  and  lectures.  Anything  is  preferable  to  an 
Aryan  gentleman — as  the  case  may  be — who,  picking  up  a  good 
many  of  the  cant  phrases  of  the  "advanced  thinker,"  and 
primed  with  a  rare  stock  of  cheap  and  second-hand  patriotism, 
condescends  to  lecture  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  on  their 
national  shortcomings,  and  proves,  by  quotations  from  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  his  unquestionable  fitness  to  rule  districts  in  India  or 
to  represent  Englishmen  in  Parliament.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
author  that  he  gives  utterance  to  no  trash  of  this  sort;  and  in  his 
dedication  to  his  younger  brother,  a  member  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service  and  a  barrister,  we  recognize  that  natural  affection 
and  hearty  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  near  relations  of  which 
Hindus  can  give  such  signal  proofs.  Indeed,  Hindu  brothers  and 
cousins  can  be  as  good  friends  as  any  Christians  when  they  are 
friends  at  all,  and  when  they  do  not  fall  out  and  fight  like  fiends. 
The  publication,  too,  by  "  I.  C.  Bose  and  Co.,  Stanhope  Press, 
249  Bow  Bazaar,"  and  the  reservation  of  "  all  rights,"  is  another 
imitation  of  Western  fashions,  which  does  no  harm  and  i3 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  "  Young  Bengal." 

The  first  part  of  this  Kashmir  history,  though  not  dealing  in 
monstrous  fictions,  has  an  occasional  flavour  of  the  mythological 
era  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Wilson's  earnest  attempts  to  reconcile  discre- 
pancies in  its  chronology  and  to  fix  the  dates  of  particular  sove- 
reigns within  a  century  or  two  still  make  a  large  demand  on  the 
critic's  indulgence.  But  we  shall  deal  with  the  style  and  character 
of  the  translation  in  preference  to  dates,  which  before  the  Mahom- 
medan conquest  can  never  be  fully  depended  on.  Now  we  do  not  wish 
to  apply  a  very  rigid  standard  to  the  English  style  of  a  foreigner, 
nor  do  we  lay  stress  on  the  constant  use  of  the  verb  to  "  coronate  " — 
if  there  be  such  a  verb — in  preference  to  "  crowning  "  a  king.  But 
the  author  has  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  the  duties  of  an 
editor  and  translator.  Explanations  of  terms  familiar  to  Anglo- 
Indians  and  used  every  day  by  Hindus  are  essential  if  Englishmen 
are  to  understand  the  work.  But  many  terms  are  left  wholly  un- 
explained. Others  are  rendered  by  phrases  completely  calculated 
to  mislead.  And  of  others  the  equivalent  selected  is  whimsical 
and  incorrect.  In  one  passage,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  on  re- 
entering Kashmir  an  elephant  of  the  cortege  of  the  Raja  fell  "  into 
a  den,"  whereupon  the  cruel  Raja  ordered  the  slaughter  of  one 
hundred  more  of  these  animals.  What  the  original  must  mean  is, 
that  an  elephant  fell  into  a  pit  or  over  a  precipice,  as  did  three  or 
four  royal  elephants  in  the  time  of  Bernier,  and  probably  somewhere 
in  the  same  region.  We  are  perpetually  told  of  incidents  which 
occur  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  bright  moon  or  the  dark 
moon.  The  ordinary  terms  in  use  are  the  shukl  paksha  and  the 
krishna  paksha,  or  the  bright  and  the  dark  fortnight,  the 
former  being  the  period  when  the  moon  is  on  the  in- 
crease up  to  the  full,  and  the  latter  when  it  wanes.  The 
first  half  and  the  second  half  of  the  lunar  month,  would  be 
more  intelligible  terms.  Serajrlio  and  jaghir  are  essentially 
Mahommedan  inventions  and  should  be  kept  out  of  a  Hindu 
narrative  of  old  times.  A  leather  bag  is  said  to  have  saved  the 
life  of  a  king,  who  with  his  army  was  swept  away  by  the  current 
of  some  river  that  issues  from  the  Nepal  hills.  We  apprehend 
that  this  bag  is  the  inflated  goat-skin  on  which,  to  this  day, 
natives  cross  the  Indus  and  other  rivers.  A  king's  Minister  had  a 
shuha  or  tame  bird,  which  brought  him  many  pearls.  This  bird 
was  simply  a  parrot.  Krishnasara  is  vaguely  rendered  by  a  deer. 
It  is  the  black  buck  or  antelope.  Manu  mentions  the  land 
frequented  by  this  animal  as  being  fit  for  the  residence  of  good 
Hindus,  thereby  meaning  the  plains  which  to  this  day  swarm  with 
antelopes,  as  distinct  from  rocky  j  tingles  frequented  by  barbarous 
and  non-Aryan  tribes.  Kunta  is  not  a  bayonet,  and  such  a 
weapon  is  not  ordinarily  used  in  fox-hunting  either  by  Kashmirian 
Rajas  or  by  any  one  else.  -  We  suspect  the  game  to  have  been 
jackals  and  the  weapons  probably  a  sort  of  spear  or  javelin.  Bad 
trees  are  described  as  burnt  by  the  "  wood-fire."  What  is  meant 
is  that  the  juugle  was  set  alight  and  the  worthless  trees  destroyed. 
Shivika,  of  which  we  have  no  explanation,  is  the  Sanskrit  term  for 
a  palanquin,  the  conveyance  of  rich  men,  fat  men,  brides,  and 
Rajas  from  time  immemorial  in  India,  and  even  of  Englishmen 
until  displaced  by  the  dawk  carriage  and  the  railway.  Sakhtu  or 
sattu  is  not  "  powdered  oats,"  but  oatmeal  or  meal  of  any  pulse. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  translator  to  give  a  few  notes  to 
explain  these  and  many  other  words,  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  do  in 
the  case  of  Rakhtdtisara,  dysentery  or  literally  "  bloody  flux,"  and 
the  Aswattha  tree  ;  only  that  he  calls  the  latter  the  peepul,  when 
it  is  really  the  "  But "  or  Indian  fig  tree.  Then  we  doubt  if  much 
knowledge  is  imparted  by  conferring  modern  titles  on  ancient 
offices.  A  Chief  Justice,  or  Superintendent  of  Police  and  a 
Constable,  are  all  associated  with  •  a  certain  distinct  and 
individual  character  in  the  present  Anglo-Indian  adminis- 
tration. If  order  was  preserved  and  justice  administered 
in  Kashmir  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
those  objects  were  attained  by  very  different  personages.  Natives 
under  our  rule  at  this  day  have  only  just  begun  to  translate  the  old 
Mahommedan  term  for  burkunduz  or  policeman,  into  kannishtabul 
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(constable).  We  havo  only  room  for  two  more  errors,  and  thoy 
are  somewhat  ludicrous.  Lalitaditya,  a  celebrated  king,  who  took 
the  city  of  Kanouj,  carried  his  conquests  to  tho  far  south, 
and  roturuod  by  Dwarika  or  Quierat  and  the  Western  Sea,  is 
cheered  on  oue  occasion  by  tho  soft  wind  "  charged  with  tho  scent 
of  raindeer."  Here  is  obviously  some  confusion  between  tho  rein- 
deer and  the  musk  deer.  It  was  no  doubt  tho  smell  of  kashturi  or 
musk  that  delighted  tho  hearts  of  tho  king  and  his  warriors.  Once 
or  twice  cowardly  kings  are  told  that  they  are  "  neuters."  Tho 
origin  of  this  perploxing  term  we  take  to  bo  is  that  /diva  Uwja 
is  grammatically  used  for  the  neuter  gender.  But  kliva  also  signilies 
weak  and  effeminate,  and  is  applied  to  men.  It  would  accurately 
describe  a  degenerate  race  of  despots.  These  sort  of  phrases  are 
traps  for  young  Hindus.  Some  years  ago  a  native  subordinate 
accustomed  to  the  stylo  of  correspondence  characteristic  of  the 
Indian  secretariat,  described  a  person  not  born  in  matrimony  as 
a  sort  of  "  demi-official  "  son. 

Putting  aside  blunders  and  omissions,  this  translation  does 
throw  some  light  on  manners  and  customs,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
suggesting  geographical  puzzles.  Of  course,  we  tind  the  usual 
proclivities  of  Oriental  Ministers,  kings,  and  queeus.  There  are 
chaste  princesses  who  become  suttees,  and  sovereigns  who  endow 
temples,  set  up  images  of  brass,  silver,  aud  gold,  settle  lands  on 
virtuous  Brahmans,  and  occasionally  tolerate  the  Buddhist  reli- 
gion or  give  it  free  course.  Ministers  and  poets  obtain  royal 
favour  and  lose  it  as  quickly,  and  the  former,  we  re- 
gret to  add,  sometimes  seduce  the  affections  of  queens.  We 
should  say  that  notices  of  the  foundations  of  certain  cities  and 
temples  rest  on  fairly  good  evidence.  In  all  parts  of  India  the 
name  of  Rajas  and  far  humbler  individuals  who  have  excavated 
large  reservoirs,  or  built  palaces,  are  tenaciously  handed  down 
orally  from  one  generation  to  another.  Then  we  get  glimpses  of 
pre-Aryan  customs  and  of  tribes  which  were  in  the  habit  of 
willing  and  eating  animals,  and  which  are  termed  JRakshakas, 
though  there  is  evidently  nothing  more  "  demoniacal  "  about  them 
than  there  is  about  a  modern  Bheel  or  a  Santal.  An  anecdote  of 
a  king  named  Vajraditya,  throws  light  on  the  question  of  property 
mid  title.  When  he  wished  to  build  a  temple,  it  was  found  that 
the  house  of  a  tanner  fell  within  the  limit  marked  out  for  the 
building.  The  sovereign,  however,  would  not  rob  a  poor  man  of 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  and  had  no  queen  who  was  prepared 
to  suborn  false  evidence  against  this  Kashmirian  Naboth.  The 
tanner  was  offered  another  and  a  better  house,  or  an  equiva- 
lent in  money,  but  he  replied  that  bis  hut  was  to  him  as  a  palace, 
and  that  the  grief  of  losing  it  would  equal  that  of  a  God  ejected 
from  heaven  or  a  sovereign  who  had  lost  his  kingdom.  We  gather, 
however,  that  this  obdurate  tanner  ended  by  giving  up  his  house 
when  it  was  asked  for  as  a  favour.  The  anecdote  lends  colour  to  the 
reasoning  of  Anglo-Indian  administrators  who  maintain  that,  even 
under  a  severe  Hindu  despotism,  there  was  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
prietary right  in  lands  as  well  as  in  houses,  and  that  every- 
thing did  not  belong  to  the  sovereign.  That  money,  according 
to  our  modern  notion,  has  a  natural  tendency  towards  money, 
is  expressed  in  this  history  by  the  simile  of  birds  that  roost 
for  the  night  in  one  tree,  or  channels  aud  passages  that  conduct 
rain  to  one  tank;  "even  so  wealth  flows,  of  itself,  from  various 
■quarters,  and  meets  the  fortunate  man."  But  that  a  king 
should  be  powerless  as  a  doll,  and  that  he  becomes  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  virtues  or  sins  of  his  subjects,  is  rather  a 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  Oriental  canon  on  these  subjects.  Useless 
labour  is  likened  to  the  sale  of  ice  in  the  Himalayas,  or,  as  we 
3hould  say,  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  A  limit  between  very  re- 
mote epochs  is  established  by  the  recital  of  a  grievous  famine  which 
covered  the  waters  of  Jhelum  with  corpses,  and  enabled  members 
of  State  and  others  to  grow  rich  by  selling  rice  at  high  prices.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  local  antiquaries  could  discover  any  faint 
trace  or  tradition  of  a  temple  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Jhelum 
and  the  Indus  by  a  man  of  the  Vaishya  caste,  who  rose  to  be 
prime  minister,  and  left  a  wealthy  family. 

We  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  elaborately 
translated  a  work  which  Horace  Wilson  only  analysed,  and  that 
he  brings  down  events  to  a  slightly  later  date,  including  the 
reign  of  a  certain  Harsha.  This  man  inherited  a  kingdom,  and  was 
■celebrated  in  his  youth  for  his  poetry  and  knowledge  of  languages. 
Unluckily,  owing  to  bad  advice,  he  made  an  attempt  on  his 
father's  life ;  but  was  only  imprisoned  for  bis  failure.  How  his 
father  went  to  die  at  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Martanda; 
how  Harsha  succeeded  to  the  throne,  his  younger  brother  Utkarsha 
prudently  committing  suicide ;  how  the  elder  brother  introduced 
'<livers  strange  and  new  costumes,  and  amongst  others  that  of 
■wearing  turbans  ;  how  he  eventually  went  quite  astray,  and  com- 
mitted acts  of  folly  and  madness ;  how  he  pretended  to  die  of 
cholera  in  order  to  deceive  his  Minister ;  and  how  he  made  a 
bridge  of  boats  which  only  served  to  let  his  enemies  into  his 
capital,  is  all  very  well  told.  Eventually  he  was  dethroned,  took 
refuge  iu  a  cottage,  and  was  slain  by  armed  men,  displaying  at 
the  last  something  of  a  kingly  and  heroic  demeanour.  This  episode 
may  almost  justify  the  translator  in  comparing  the  poem  to  the 
Ramayana  or  Mahabharata. 

This  translation,  on  the  whole,  though  creditable  to  the  author, 
is  not  for  depth  and  variety  of  information  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  Wilson's  essay.  Mr.  J.  0.  Dutt,  as  he  no  doubt  wishes 
to  be  called,  disparages  the  alterations  and  additions  of  the  Per- 
'sian  version,  of  which  Wilson  give3  extracts.  It  is  more  correct 
to  say  that  from  this  discursive  information  the  previous  essay 
derives  much  of  its  value.    It  teems  with  quotations  and  explana- 


tory notes,  and  we  extract  ono  proverb,  expressive  of  the  very 
short  reigns  of  somo  of  these  Kashmirian  princes,  which  II  said  to 
bo  current  in  the  country  to  this  hour: — "  Ono  caldron,  on  ono  stove, 
saw  soven  reigns  in  tho  time  during  which  tho  moiit  was  cooked." 
Hut  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  draw  comparisons  between  a  young 
Bengali  writer  and  the  polished  and  versatile  author  of  tho 
Meghflduta,  or  to  expect  from  the  former  any  knowledge  of  that 
Persian  language  in  which  sonio  Hindus  of  tho  last  generation 
Were  remarkably  proficient. 


MISS  STOKES  ON  ANCIENT  IRISH  ART.* 

THESE  papers,  collected  into  a  separate  publication,  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  for  several  years,  and  contain  the 
sketches  and  notes  left  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  supplemented  by  tho 
learning  and  fuller  knowledge  of  Miss  Stokes.  It  is  a  pity  that 
no  preface  or  introduction  has  been  prefixed,  for  the  excellent 
indexes  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader  ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  unintentionally  characteristic  of  an  Irish  book  of 
such  importance  that  the  reader  who  wishes  to  make  serious  use 
of  it  must  begin  by  reading  the  "Concluding  Notices/' which 
occupy  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  second  volume.  Dr. 
Petrie  collected  nearly  three  hundred  inscriptions  from  the  ancient 
monuments,  including  crosses,  bells,  chaiices  and  shrines,  as 
well  as  tombs,  altar  stones,  cromlechs,  and  church  doorways, 
and  his  notes  and  drawings  are  now  published  by  Mis3 
Stokes.  As  the  earliest  Christian  preachers  built  as  the  heathen 
natives  had  built  before  them,  so  in  writing  they  adopted 
at  first  the  ancient  Ogham  characters  which,  introduced  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
Roman  at  least  until  the  ninth  century.  The  language  of  these 
inscriptions  is  the  vernacular,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  other  coun- 
tries at  that  period,  and  Irish  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
written  languages  yet  living  in  Europe.  This  may  arise,  says  Miss 
Stokes,  from  the  fact  that  Ireland  never  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  one  of  which  controversialists 
have  made  but  too  much,  that  it  is  not  until  a  very  late  period  in 
her  history  that  the  island  fell  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  ancient  remains  treated  of  in  this  book  present 
only  a  few  and  late  examples  of  Roman  influence.  The  abbrevi- 
ation "  X.  P.  S."  occurs  but  once  in  Ireland,  and  the  monogram  of 
the  labarum  never.  Before  the  Church  became  a  political  power 
in  Europe,  and  at  a  time  when  asceticism  still  prevailed,  the 
anchorites  of  the  day,  in  their  search  for  isolation,  safety,  and  re- 
pose, naturally  sought  the  remote  shores  of  the  island  of  the  West, 
and  endeavoured  by  the  unexplored  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  find 
that  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  worship  which  in  later  years  was 
sought  beyond  the  ocean.  Much  that  is  enigmatical  in  the  history 
of  Irish  Christianity  may  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  her  geo- 
graphical position.  Of  the  emblems  found  in  the  Roman  catacombs 
hardly  any  occur  in  Ireland,  with  one  interesting  exception, 
the  "  gospel  ship,"  which  is  carved  in  the  window  of  a  round  tower. 
The  strange  old  Christmas  carol  which  begins,  "  I  saw  three 
ships  come  sailing  on,"  may  be  a  similar  reference  to  the  tradi- 
tional advent  of  the  Church  from  across  the  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  cross  Miss  Stokes  gives  us  some  very  inter- 
esting notes.  It  seems  that  in  a  "  rath,"  or  mound,  at  Lucan,  not 
far  from  Dublin,  an  Egyptian  alabaster  bottle  was  found,  and  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Miss  Stokes 
connects  this  discovery  with  the  coming  of  seven  Egyptian  monks 
who  lie  buried  in  Disert  Ulidh.  The  cross  may  also,  it  seems, 
have  come  from  Egypt.  No  monument  of  certain  date  presents  us 
with  a  Greek  or  Latin  cross  before  the  fifth  century,  the  oldest 
example  being  a  simple  Greek  cross  in  the  lowest  floor  of  the 
crypt  of  St.  Lucina.  Almost  contemporary  are  representations  of 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  in  which  the  loaves  are. marked 
like  a  Good  Friday  "  hot  cros3  bun."  But  this  is  "  a  baker's 
mark,  of  great  antiquity,  such  as  is  found  to  have  been  put  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  bread."  One  of  the  oldest  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs is  a  well-formed  plain  Latin  cross,  which  stands  for  the 
letter  A,  or  the  syllable  "  am."  •  The  cross  within  the  circle  does 
not  occur  as  a  letter,  but  its  use  in  marking  circular  loaves  is  un- 
questionable. In  Ireland  the  cross  within  the  circle  is  one  of  the 
oldest  forms.  It  is  not  quite  plain  whether  Miss  Stokes  would 
have  us  understand  that  it  was  a  pre-Christian  ornament.  When 
it  is  remembered,  she  remarks,  that  Christianity  is  held  to  have 
been  introduced  between  the  fourth  and  fif'h  centuries,  and  that 
the  first  monuments  to  Christian  art  date  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  "  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  cross  within 
the  circle  is  found  on  the  oldest  stones  in  Ireland." 

There  are  some  very  interesting  notes,  also  in  this  part  of  the 
book,  upon  the  form  "  Orate  pro,"  which  commences  most  old 
Christian  epitaphs.  In  Irish  this  is  "  Oroit  Do,"  and  much  doubt 
has  been  felt  whether  it  should  be  translated  "  pray  for,"  or  "  a 
prayer  for  "  ;  whether,  that  is,  it  represents  "  orate  "  or  "  oratio." 
Miss  Stokes  decides  that,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  if 
not  sooner,  "  oroit "  was  a  substantive.  The  formula,  strange  to 
say,  was  universal  in  Ireland  while  it  was  still  exceptional  else- 
where. In  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church  all  other  thoughts 
seemed  lost  in  the  new  assurance  of  faith.  All  the  symbols  tell 
of  hope,  rest,  peace,  joy,  as  the  characteristics  of  death  and  the 

*  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language.  Chiefly  collected  and 
drawn  by  George  Petrie,  LL.D.,  and  edited  by  M.  Stokes.  2  vols.  1872- 
78.    Dublin  :  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland. 
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life  beyond  the  tomb.  As  time  went  on,  find  new  races  were 
brought  into  the  fold,  "  the  mysticism  of  a  mythology  engendered 
under  ruder  sides "  gave  birth  to  other  and  sadder  phases  of 
Christian  feeling.  The  request  for  the  intercession  of  the  living 
is  "  a  reflex  of  a  certain  phase  of  Christian  faith  "  which  passed 
over  Gaul  and  Italy  between  the  third  and  the  liftli  century,  that 
awful  period  of  war  and  famine,  of  massacre  and  desolation.  It 
was  at  that  period  Christianity  reached  Ireland,  "  a  period  when 
men's  minds  were  moved  with  questionings  as  to  the  passage  of 
the  soul  after  death." 

Another  interesting  point  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  on  tombs  is 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  often  omitted.  The 
profession  and  family  name  are  seldom  mentioned.  In  Gaul  there 
were  not  a  few  such  examples  as  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Allyre, 
"  Hie  requiescunt  corpora  sanctorum  quorum  nomina  Deus  scit." 
But  in  Ireland  the  information  given  was  still  more  meagre. 
"  The  tomb  of  ten  men,"'  and  "  pray  for  two  canons  "  are  among 
the  examples  cited  by  Miss  Stokes.  An  interesting  but  compara- 
tively modern  inscription  of  the  kind  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Albans,  and  commemorates  an  Abbot,  whom  Mi'.  Haines  would 
identify  as  John  Moote  who  died  in  1400: — 

Hie  quidam  terra  tegitur,  peceati  solvens  debitum, 

Cui  uomeu  non  iinponitur,  in  libro  vita!  sit  consciiptum. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  Irish  epitaphs  is  the  absence  of  titles. 
In  these  collections  the  tombstones  of  five  kings  are  given,  yet 
the  title  of  king  never  occurs,  though  in  some  cases  a  personal 
epithet  is  added  to  the  name,  as  "  Bran  the  black,  Cairpre  the 
bent,  Colman  the  poor,  Bran  the  pilgrim/'  but  the  occurrence 
of  such  distinctions  is  very  rare. 

Miss  Stokes  seems  positive  that  the  familiar  crosses  of  stone 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  Ireland  are  not  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. The  cross  in  Kells  Churchyard,  for  example,  though  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  two  saints,  is  merely  honorary  or  com- 
memorative, having  been  erected  mauy  centuries  after  their  decease. 
One  of  the  famous  crosses  of  Clonmacnois,  so  well  known  to  the 
tourist  in  Ireland,  was  erected  by  Abbot  Colman  in  honour  of 
King  Flann  O'Melaghlin,  who  is  buried  in  quite  a  different  place 
in  the  cemetery,  and  near  him  another  King,  who  is,  commemo- 
rated on  a  cross  at  Tuam,  many  miles  distant.  Most  of  these 
crosses  are  not,  however,  memorial,  but  were  set  up  to  mark  boun- 
daries, of  which  the  most  remarkable  example  is  one  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  River  Blackwater,  near  the  Sanctuary  of  St. 
Kieran,  in  Meath.  They  were  signs  which  men  fleeing  for  their 
lives  might  see,  and  within  their  shadow  the  fugitive  or  the  peni- 
tent might  find  repose  and  safety.  All  these  crosses,  to  which  an 
almost  fabulous  antiquity  has  sometimes  been  assigned,  are  shown 
bv  the  researches  of  Dr.  Petrie  and  Miss  Stokes  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century.  The  dated  examples 
range  from  9 14  to  11 23.  The  whole  number  of  these  beautiful  works, 
which  show  to  how  high  a  point  art  in  Ireland  had  attained  before 
the  oldest  of  our  Norman  examples  of  carving  in  England,  is 
upwards  of  two  dozen,  of  which  seven  bear  inscriptions.  Some 
have  been  destroyed  within  living  memory;  and  it  is  not  long 
since  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  of  the  cathedral  city 
of  Dromore  broken  in  two,  and  fitted  up  with  the  irons  of  a  pair 
of  stocks.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  in  Protestant  Ulster 
to  obtain  the  reinstatement  of  this  interesting  object  as  a  church- 
yard cross.    It  is  apparently  unknown  to  Miss  Stokes. 

The  last  object  of  ancient  Irish  art  noticed  by  Miss  Stokes  is 
the  famous  Book  of  Kells,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Its  age  has  also  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  most 
authorities  are  inclined  to  assign  it  to  a  period  not  much  later 
than  the  sixth  century.  Mis3  Stokes  disposes  very  completely  of 
this  idea.  The  book  is  mentioned  by  the  annalists  so  early  as  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  version  of  the  Gospels  is  not  that 
of  St.  Columba,  and  the  book  is  therefore  later  than  the  sixth 
century.  "  A  comparison  of  the  art  in  this  wonderful  book  with 
those  dated  examples  which  come  nearest  it  in  character — the 
Book  of  Armagh  and  the  Gospels  of  MacDurnan— leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  belong  to  the  same  period — that  is,  to  the 
ninth  century."  The  shrine  or  cover  of  the  book  is  mentioned  in 
1008,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  book  itself  was 
already  of  considerable  age,  "  since,"  adds  Miss  Stokes,  "  it  seems 
as  if  an  object  must  generally  have  been  one  or  two  hundred  years 
old  before  it  was  held  sufficiently  venerable  to  have  been  en- 
shrined." Thi3  reason  is  hardly  adequate.  Miss  Stokes  does  not 
often  indulge  in  such  vague  historical  expressions  as  "  one  or  two 
hundred  years,"  and  the  book  may  very  well  have  been  prized  and 
even  venerated  from  the  first,  when  we  remember  the  character  of 
the  ornamentation,  which  places  it  far  beyond  any  similar  example. 
Mr.  Westwood  has  recorded  the  fact  that,  though  he  examined 
the  page3  of  it  for  hours  together,  he  did  not  find  a  false  line  or  an 
irregular  interlacement.  In  one  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  superficial  he  counted,  with  the  help  of  a  lens,  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  interlacements  of  a  slender  ribbon 
pattern  in  white  with  a  black  edge  on  a  black  ground  ;  and  it  was 
probably  of  this  book  that  Giraldus  asserts,  "  vere  haec  omnia 
angelica  potius  quam  humana  diligentia  ....  esse  composita." 

The  whole  of  this  essay  on  ancient  Irish  art  is  marked  by  the 
learning  and  clearness  which  are  always  apparent  in  Miss 
Stokes's  work ;  but,  as  in  her  book  on  Christian  architec- 
ture, the  driest  details  are  every  now  and  then  brightened 
up  by  a  picturesqueness  amounting  occasionally  almost  to  poetry. 
Among  the  numerous  illustrations  is  a  photograph  of  a  very 
beautiful  chalice,  made  by  a  lady  of  the  house  of  O'Connor,  which 


gives  the  author  occasion  to  trust  "  that  from  this  sacred  vessel 
the  women  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century  may  learn  to  love, 
if  they  are  not  able  to  reproduce,  works  of  such  refinement  and 
grace,  achieved  in  so  true  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  delicacy  as 
this  of  the  Irish  maiden  in  the  eleventh  century."  For  some 
reason,  not  very  easy  to  find,  the  "  Irish  maiden  "  and  the  "  Irish 
man  "  too,  in  this  nineteenth  century  are  content  to  leave  the 
task  of  unravelling  the  ancient  history  of  their  country  to  people 
no  more  Irish  by  descent  than  Miss  Stokes  or  Dr.  Petrie.  To- 
workers  like  Miss  Stokes  Ireland  owes  much ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  honour  may  be  paid  to  her  lessons  than  usually 
falls  to  the  share  of  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 


AN  EASTERN  AFTERGLOW.* 

BOOKS  of  travel  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  one  consists  of  works  written  by  men  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  describe,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  people  and  history  gives  to  their 
work  the  same  degree  of  authority  as  that  which  belongs  to  a 
scholar  of  European  reputation  when  he  deals  with  a  classical 
author.  The  second  class  is  occupied  by  those  writers  who,  with- 
out having  any  special  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  they  visit, 
are  gifted  with  considerable  powers  of  observation,  and  with  a 
happy  knack  of  describing  the  trifling  everyday  incidents  of  travel 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  amuse  general  readers.  Mr.  Wood,  un- 
happily, does  not  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  to  place  his 
book  in  either  of  these  categories.  To  those  who  know  Egypt  and 
Syria  it  is  utterly  useless— to  those  who  do  not  it  must  be  un- 
speakably dull.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Wood  makes  some  apology  for 
the  absence  of  any  information  on  the  subject  of  ancient  history. 
He  very  truly  observes  that  "  this  has  been  served  up  so  frequently, 
by  hands  skilful  and  unskilful,  that  its  recurrence  now,  with  no- 
new  light  thrown  upon  it,  would  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  stale  and  uninviting  rechauffe.'"  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  five  hundred  pages  of  diluted  guide-book 
might  "  partake  somewhat  "  of  a  similar  nature.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  mean  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Wood  has  spent  the  four  years 
which  intervened  between  his  Eastern  Expedition  and  the  publication 
of  this  volume  in  laboriously  compiling  from  Murray  and  Baedeker 
a  connected  narrative  of  his  journey.  We  prefer  to  believe  that 
he  went  to  the  East  without  knowing  that  anything  whatever  had 
been  written  about  the  countries  which  he  proposed  to  visit,  and 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  handbook  remained  unknown 
to  him  up  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his  book.  On  no  other 
supposition  is  its  production  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds.  The 
few  who  may  chance  to  read  it  will  discover  that  Mr.  Wood  was 
one  of  a  party  of  four,  of  whom  "  three  were  clergymen,  the  fourth 
was  intending  to  take  orders  in  due  time  " ;  that  the  party  did 
exactly  what  most  tourists  do  in  the  East — went  up  the  Nile  in 
a  dahabeeah,  and  afterwards  to  Syria  and  Palestine  on  camels ; 
and  that  one  of  them  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  composition 
of  a  very  tedious  account  of  this  stereotyped  journey.  Mr.  Wood 
expresses  his  aims  in  writing  the  book  as  follows: — "  The  present 
aspects  of  a  faded  and  fallen  past  it  is  attempted  to  portray, 
as  in  a  coloured  panorama,  which  to  home-fettered  eyes  may 
reveal  passing  glimpses  of  scenes  unseen,  lands  once  of 
bondage  and  wandering  and  promise,  perhaps  so  still ;  faith- 
fully, albeit,  and  soberly  to  portray  them,  without  permitting 
vagrant  fancy  to  seize  the  brush  and  wield  it  according  to  her 
own  caprice."  The  motives  which  guided  the  author  in  his 
choice  of  a  title  are  set  forth  in  a  passage  quite  as  extraordinary  as 
the  one  just  quoted.  It  reads  very  much  as  if  it  may  have  formed 
the  peroration  of  one  of  the  sermons  with  which  the  three  clergy- 
men of  the  party  were  wont,  as  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  to  edify 
their  future  brother  during  the  journey. 

If  we  have  devoted  a  rather  large  share  of  attention  to  the  short 
preface,  it  is  because  there  is  so  singularly  little  in  the  body 
of  the  volume  which  requires  notice.  We  may,  however,  pro- 
ceed to  Mr.  Wood's  account  of  how  he  "  viewed  with  open  eyes 
the  much  that  merits  attention  in  these  reverend  lands."  The 
style  is  for  the  most  part  what  has  been  called  parochial,  and 
the  hands  of  vagrant  fancy  have,  as  Mr.  Wood  complacently 
states,  been  restrained  from  grasping  the  pen — we  beg  pardon, 
the  brush.  Here  and  there,  however,  we  meet  with  passages 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  strange  inversions 
of  the  usual  order  of  words  in  an  English  sentence.  As  we 
have  further  noticed  that  these  passages  generally  begin  with  the 
formula  "  'tis  "  or  "  'twas,"  instead  of  "  it  is  "  or  "  it  was,"  we  con- 
clude that  they  are  poetical  in  character.  In  the  same  way  when 
Mr.  Wood  writes  "  I'm  "  for  "  I  am,"  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  is 
condescending  to  be  colloquial.  With  these  suggestions,  which  we 
offer  with  all  diffidence  for  the  better  understanding  of  Mr. 
Wood's  style,  we  may  pass  on  to  his  first  impressions  of  Cairo. 
"  It  is  a  bright  city,  though  the  dust  and  the  heat  and  the 
glare  are  very  considerable,  and  by  no  means  dispelled  by  not  in- 
frequent showers  of  rain."  Why  Mr.  Wood  should  have  been 
surprised  by  the  presence  of  a  glare  in  a  bright  city  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  "  A  considerable  in- 
gredient in  Cairene  life  are  the  donkeys."  These  animals,  Mr.  Wood 
has  discovered,  are  driven  by  a  class  of  persons  called  donkey-boys, 
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nnd  thov  (the  donkeys,  nr>t  tho  boys)  aro  "  occasionally  shaved." 
Thei'o  ure  also  negro  girls,  "with  curiously  curlfld  lmir,"  unci 
American  missionaries,  while  "led  monkeys  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  the.  streets."  Mr.  Wood  ruight  have  said  that  they  are  very 
common  in  the  streets  without  tear  of  being  guilty  of  exoneration, 
and  if  ho  had  further  stated  that,  they  aro  particularly  oll'eusivo  to 
more  senses  than  ono  he  would  have  added  one  of  those  minuto 
touches  which  are  so  entirely  wanting  in  his  narrative.  lie  was  much 
struck  by  seeing  the  carpenters  at  work,  but  is  quite  mistaken  in 
saying  that  the  lathe  "is  turned  by  working  it  with  a  kind  of 
bowstring  propelled  by  the  feet,  while  a  sharp  instrument" — no 
other  than  the  chisel,  in  fact — "  is  prossed  against  it  with  the 
bands."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men,  or  still  oftenor  boys,  work 
the  bowstring  with  the  hand,  and  use  the  foot  to  press  the  blado  of 
the  chisel  against  the  wood.  The  mistake,  however,  is  very  ex- 
cusable, especially  in  a  spoctator  with  deliciunt  powers  of  observa- 
tion ;  for  the  contortions  of  the  operator's  body  render  the  identifi- 
cation of  particular  limbs  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  remind 
one  of  the  account  in  lion  Guultier  of  the  famous  acrobat : — 

Till  the  terror-struck  spectators  ask,  in  petrified  alarm, 

Which  may  be  the  warrior's  body,  which  is  leg',  aud  which  is  arm? 

Of  course  the  party  visited  the  Pyramids.  Here  are  Mr.  Wood's 
impressions  of  the  Sphinx : — 

The  nose  is  gone,  the  ears  are  too  far  forward,  the  lips  are  thick  ;  but  in 
spite  of  all,  as  the  spectator  gazes  into  the  large,  absent  eyes,  so  far  away 
from  the  present  and  its  littleness,  he  feels  the  influence  of  a  beauty  change- 
less and  serene. 

We  should  have  thought  that  due  consideration  of  the  large  absent 
nose  would  have  prevented  any  one  from  applying  to  the  Sphinx  the 
epithet  changeless.  No  discoveries  of  importance  were  made  dur- 
ing this  visit  to  Gheezeh.  Mr.  Wood  does  indeed  tell  us  that  "sculp- 
tured sepulchres  are  contiguous  to  the  Great  Pyramid,"  but  others 
have  noticed  this  fact  before  liim.  However,  on  another  occasion 
be  seems  to  have  found  the  name  of  a  king  hitherto  unknown  in 
Egyptian  history — one  "  Mykera,  of  the  4th  dynasty."  No  such 
name  appears  in  the  table  of  Abydo3,  or  any  other  list  of  kings  so 
far  as  we  know.  There  was  a  king  of  that  dynasty  named  Men- 
kaoora,  who  built  the  third  pyramid,  and  whose  name  appears  in 
the  Greek  writers  as  Mj'cerinus,  but  we  cannot  suppose  Mr.  Wood 
to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  commonest  names  in  Egyptian  history  as 
to  confuse  these  two  forms. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  at  all  minutely  the  voyage  up  the 
Nile.  Among  its  chief  incidents  were  the  perpetration  of  a  "  grim 
joke"  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  the  disclosure  of  a  "strange  Arab 
superstition."  This  superstition  was  merely  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  evil  eye,  which  we  should  really  have  thought  was 
not  new  even  to  the  most  ignorant,  as  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  East.  The  most  amusing  incident  in  the  journey  through 
Syria  and  Palestine  occurred  at  Nahloos,  where  the  party  went  to 
inspect  the  Codex  Samaritauus.  The  priests  were  reluctant  to 
show  the  genuine  MS.,  and  brought  out  several  less  important 
manuscripts  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  strangers.  However, 
they  had  a  guide  who  was  able  to  distinguish  between  the  various 
documents,  and  so  they  got  a  view  of  the  genuine  Codex.  They 
appear  to  have  been  much  gratified  by  their  inspection  of  it ;  but 
as  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other 
manuscript  which  might  be  set  before  them,  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  the  sight  of  it  are  not  very  apparent.  But  this 
is  only  one  more  instance  which  goes  to  prove  that  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  objects  which  come  under  his  notice  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  British  tourist,  and  Mr.  Wood  does  not  show  any 
very  great  superiority  in  this  respect  to  the  personally  conducted 
parties  of  which  he  speaks  so  contemptuously.  He  and  his  friends 
picnicked  in  private  gardens,  and  bathed  in  water-tanks, 
and  in  various  ways  showed  an  entire  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  through  whose  country  they  were  travelling. 
Of  course  we  find  examples  of  the  usual  haphazard  identification 
of  localities  which  every  traveller  in  these  lands  thinks  it  necessary 
to  make,  though  all  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  publish  thorn.  "  The 
ground  once  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  Tabernacle  "  is  satis- 
factorily discovered,  and  a  little  hollow,  planted  with  young  fig- 
trees,  "  is  not  unlikely  the  very  spot  where  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
were  wont  to  dance  at  the  annual  feast  in  the  time  of  the  Judges." 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr.  Wood  did  not  notice  any  woman  with 
a  Madonna-like  countenance,  but  he  makes  up  to  some  extent  for  the 
omission  by  discovering  that  two  boatmen  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
reminded  him  a  little  of  Italian  paintings  of  James  and  John  the 
sons  of  Zebedee.  An  important  feature  in  the  expedition  was  the 
length  and  frequency  of  the  religious  services  held  on  the  Nile  and 
in  the  desert.  This  of  itself  would  not  call  for  any  special  notice, 
and  might  be  taken  as  a  natural  expression  of  the  devotional  feel- 
ings excited  in  the  hearts  of  a  party  of  clergymen  by  a  journey 
amid  sacred  scenery  and  associations.  But  Mr.  Wood  is  careful 
to  guard  his  readers  against  falling  into  any  such  erroneous  sup- 
position. He  explains  that  these  services  were  held  "  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  missionaries  "  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
the  Arabs  with  the  fact  that  Christians  can  upon  occasion  pray 
as  much  as  Mohammedans.  Perhaps  the  impression  made  upon 
the  natives  would  have  been  more  edifying  had  the  practices  of 
the  party  been  more  consistent  with  their  ostentatious  devotions  ; 
hut  it  appears  that  their  ideas  of  justice  were  affected  seriously  by 
the  Eastern  atmosphere.  On  one  occasion  they  attempted  to  up- 
set an  agretment  into  which  they  had  entered  with  a  sheik  for 
their  escut  across  the  Jordan,  because  tney  afterwards  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  terms  were  too  high.    Mr.  Wood  gives  it  as 


his  own  opinion  that  the  man  w:w  in  tho  right  ;  but  his  opinion 
did  not  prevent  him  from  bringing  tho  case  before  tho  Turkish 
governor.  This  official,  however,  confirmed  the  bargain.  Another 
oxamplo  of  tho  same  kind  was  given  when  a  small  boy  was  car- 
ried oil"  and  maltreatod  simply  because  Mr.  Wood,  without  any 
sufficient  grounds,  suspected  Ids  sister  of  stealing  a  missing  article 
of  vory  small  value.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  Arabs  will  not  esti- 
mate English  justice  by  the  standard  of  Mr.  Wood's  party.  It 
would  bo  equally  unfortunate  if  any  ono  were  to  judge  of  English 
composition  by  the  standard  of  Mr.  Wood's  book. 


CARMELA.* 

THE  Princess  Olga  Cantacuzene  has  certainly  one  great  merit 
as  a  novelist.  She  is  on  the  side  of  virtue.  She  does  not 
try  to  attract  a  host  of  low  readers  by  pandering  to  low  tastes. 
She  makes  her  heroine  as  saintlike  as  these  degenerate  times  allow; 
and,  though  the  necessities  of  a  modern  story  require  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  very  bad  person,  she  is  very  careful  not  to  render 
vice  attractive.  Virtue,  moreover,  after  the  hard  trials  of  three 
Jong  volumes,  receives  its  just  reward,  while  frivolity  aud  wicked- 
ness are  punished.  The  English  reader  will  perhaps  be  somewhat 
scandalized  at  finding  that  all  the  good  characters  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Nay  even,  he  will  be  greatly  shocked  when  he  reads 
that  a  baronet  forsakes  the  errors  of  Protestantism,  and  in  this  world 
is  rewarded  for  his  conversion  by  winning  the  hand  of  a  most  charm- 
ing bride.  In  ordinary  cases  some  consolation  might  be  derived  from 
the  reflection  that  the  baronets  are  men  of  a  very  depraved  char- 
acter. That  they  should  ever  be  brought  to  think  seriously  on 
religious  matters,  even  though  the  faith  they  embrace  may  not  be 
free  from  gross  error,  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  all  candid  readers. 
But  Sir  Charles  Trevor  was  by  no  means  a  common  baronet.  He 
was  not  given  to  vice  of  any  kind.  He  neither  gambled,  swore, 
nor  drank.  He  had  apparently  modelled  himself  on  the  perfect 
baronet  of  another  age,  for  he  made  as  near  an  approach  to  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  as  could  be  looked  for  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  such  a  man  as  this  a  conversion  is,  we  feel,  almost  an 
impertinence.  He  entertained,  we  are  told,  a  profound  respect  for 
ancient  English  customs  and  traditions.  His  stepmother,  a  foreign 
lady,  lived  with  him  after  his  father's  death.  "  Crafty  and  am- 
biguous "  though  she  was,  yet  he  always  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  deference.  Yet  on  one  point  he  would  not  yield  one  jot. 
Every  day,  we  read,  after  dinner  "  she  rose  from  table,  according 
to  the  English  custom,  which  her  stepson  had  never  allowed  her 
to  infringe."  Was  it  likely,  we  ask,  that  such  a  man  as  this  would 
desert  the  old  Church  and  his  family  pew  and  become  a  Papist  ? 
Princess  Olga  Cantacuzene  may  have  made  a  careful  study  of  Eng- 
land and  English  society,  but  the  hearts  of  baronets,  we  can  assure 
her,  are  still  unknown  to  her. 

The  story  opens  in  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
a  few  miles  from  Trevor  Place.  There  we  are  introduced  to  the 
hero,  Count  Henri  de  Teligny.  He  was  more  admirable  even  than 
the  baronet,  and  being  by  birth  a  good  Catholic  had  no  need  of 
conversion.  He  was,  if  possible,  even  more  Grandisonian  than  Sir 
Charles.  He  was  master  of  a  magnificent  fortune.  He  had  made 
a  brilliant  start  in  the  diplomatic  career.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
being  made  an  ambassador.  He  had  the  ambition  to  make  for  him- 
self a  name  in  the  highest  ranks  of  literature.  He  was  tall  and 
handsome,  while  a  rather  haughty  reserve  did  not  exclude  affability 
from  the  expression  of  his  features,  and  even  in  his  slightest  move- 
ments one  traced  the  gentleman  of  family  and  ancient  name. 
What  could  such  a  man  as  this  be  doing  in  a  little  inn  on  the 
Sussex  coast  ?  He  was  not  at  Brighton  or  one  of  those  other  de- 
lightful spots  on  the  same  shore,  "  where,"  according  to  the 
author,  "  the  mildness  of  the  climate  makes  one  dream  of  the 
Mediterranean."  He  was,  we  read,  in  a  situation  so  sad,  and 
arid,  and  desolate,  that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find 
one  to  match  it  in  these  respects.  lie  was  engaged  in  writing 
his  "  Studies  of  Social  Economy."  The  clock  strikes  four.  He 
raised  his  head  with  astonishment.  "  '  Already,'  said  he.  '  I  have 
then  been  working  more  than  six  hours.'  And  slowly,  as  if  with 
regret,  he  closed  his  manuscript."  He  went  out  on  to  the  shore, 
and  watched  the  sea-weeds  thrown  on  the  beach,  writhed  in  de- 
spairing convulsions.  Perhaps  their  despair  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  been  cast  up  at  Brighton.  He  meet3  there  by 
chance  the  baronet,  and  is  invited  to  go  with  him  to  Trevor  Place. 
Sir  Charles  gave  him  a  short  account  of  his  family  history.  His 
stepmother,  it  turns  out,  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  Count's  oldest 
friends,  the  Marquis  de  Lorestan.  She  had  but  one  child,  a 
daughter,  Lucy  by  name,  whom  her  half-brother  thus  describes : — 

"  Lucy  was  only  seven  years  old  when  I  was  called  upon  to  act  the  part 
of  a  father  to  her.  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  play  but  badly  my  part  of  guar- 
dian. I  do  not  occupy  myself  enough  about  her,  I  allow  myself  to  get  too 
much  absorbed  in  my  own  affairs.  She  is  a  charming  spoiled  child.  She  is 
now  arrived  at  that  important  moment  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
care  that  she  does  not  give  away  her  heart  imprudently.  She  is  still  very 
young ;  she  will,  unhappily,  remain  so  all  her  life,  I  think,  and  I  am 
quite  decided  to  oppose  any  project  of  marriage  which  does  not  offer  the 
chief  guarantee  of  happiness  for  her — that  of  a  firm,  sound  judgment, 
capable  of  directing  her.  That  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  use  my  authority, 
I  try  to  keep  my  influence  over  her.  I  see  as  much  of  her  as  possible,  even 
during  the  time  of  the  elections,"  added  Sir  Charles.    "  I  do  not,  however, 
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reproach  myself  for  the  fancy  that  urged  me  to  leave  Lucy  for  a  few  hours 
to  enjoy  the  terrible  beauty  of  the  tempest  on  the  beach  of  Holme  Cliff, 
since  it  has  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  there." 

"Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  author's  style,  they  cer- 
tainly, it  is  clear,  are  not  seen  in  the  translation.  But  to  return 
to  our  hero.  lie  had  already  made  Miss  Lucy's  acquaintance  in 
her  solitary  rides  to  the  beach,  and  had  even  been  foolish  enough 
to  fall  in  love  with  her.  lie  had  seen  her  gallop  by  with  her  fair 
hair  floating  around  her  like  a  golden  cloud.  He  informed  the 
baronet  of  his  attachment.  "Contrary  to  his  expectation,  Sir 
Charles's  first  impulse  was  almost  an  opposition.  The  good 
sense,  the  extreme  rectitude  of  judgment,  which  were  his  chief 
qualities,  pointed  out  to  him  a  kind  of  absurdity  in  this  union." 
It  was  not  that  the  Count  was  unworthy  of  his  sister.  Lucy, 
he  knew,  did  not  deserve  so  admirable  a  husband.  The  lover  of 
course  persists  in  his  intentions,  and  as  the  young  lady  highly 
approves  of  him,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Meanwhile 
the  Count  sends  for  his  bosom  friend,  Paul  de  Meran.  He 
arrives  full  of  joy  at  the  tidings;  but  when  he  sees  Lucy 
he,  too,  does  not  spare  his  exhortations.  "  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  marriage,"  he  tells  the  lover,  "  which  is  revolting 
to  me ;  it  is  the  coupling  of  the  eagle  with  the  colibri."  It  is 
difficult,  by  the  way,  for  the  ordinary  reader  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
the  modern  novel  unless  he  keeps  by  him  half  a  dozen  dictionaries. 
Surely  the  translator,  if  she  would  not  introduce  the  humming- 
bird into  the  text,  might  yet  have  given  it  in  a  note.  In  like 
manner,  in  another  passage,  we  read  that  a  fair,  beardless  lord,  in 
evening  dress,  "  wore  a  collar  which  left  his  clavicle  visible." 
Clavicle  and  colibri  both  add,  no  doubt,  a  certain  dignity  to  the 
story,  but  it  is  a  pity  that,  by  the  large  majority  of  readers,  they 
will  not  be  in  the  least  understood.  Though  the  Count  is  not 
much  moved,  yet  Paul  is  not  easily  checked  in  his  warnings.  "  I 
bet  anything,"  he  says,  "  you  have  never  entertained  the  idea  of 
showing  her  a  page  of  your  admirable  '  Essay  on  the  Moral 
Progress  of  Nations !  ' "  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  "  Henri 
de  Teligny  had  become  very  pale  while  listening  to  his  friend." 
It  was  too  true.  Lucy  was  the  last  person  to  care  for  her  lover 
rs  an  author.  Once  after  their  marriage  he  did  venture  to  read  to 
her  his  famous  essay,  and  she  in  a  few  moments  fell  asleep,  just  as 
if  she  had  been  listening  to  a  sermon.  Meanwhile  the  reader, 
who  is  getting  a  little  weary  of  the  perfections  of  the  Count  and 
the  baronet,  is  relieved  by  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  mystery. 
There  was  a  certain  Carmela  who,  till  the  time  of  the  last 
baronet's  death,  had  been  always  brought  up  with  Lucy.  Since 
then  she  had  bsen  strictly  kept  at  a  school  in  Paris,  and 
for  eleven  years  had  not  been  seen  by  any  of  the  family.  Sir 
Charles  insists  that  she  shall  be  present  at  the  marriage,  where- 
upon the  Count  "  saw  a  flash  of  hatred  gleam  in  the  look  that 
Lady  Trevor  cast  on  her  stepson."  In  the  end  it  turns  out  that 
Carmela  is  one  of  those  well-known  long-lost  daughters,  and  that 
she  is  kept  out  of  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  wicked  dowager. 
But  we  are  lifting  a  veil  which  is  kept  down  till  almost  the  end  of 
the  book.  Meanwhile  the  wedding  is  fixed  for  the  New  Year, 
and  Christmas  is  kept  with  great  solemnity  and  festivity  at  Trevor 
Place.  On  the  chandelier  in  the  drawing-room  was  hung  a  piece 
of  mistletoe,  "  which  conferred,"  as  the  author  states,  no  doubt 
for  the  enlightenment  of  foreign  readers,  "  on  the  dancer  dexterous 
enough  to  bring  his  partner  in  the  dance  under  it,  and  to  pluck 
one  of  the  berries,  the  right  to  kiss  her."  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  the  festivities  were  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  but  "  insensibly 
the  party  had  classed  itself  into  different  categories."  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  cloud  of  light  tissues,  jewels,  and 
flowers.  In  one  corner  was  a  group  of  men.  Among  them  was 
the  young  lord  whose  collar  left  his  clavicle  visible.  Near  him  was 
"  a  fat  red  squire,  who  deplored  the  state  of  the  temperature,  which 
menaced  his  hopes  of  the  crops  of  the  coming  year."  What  harm 
a  frost  on  the  31st  of  December  could  do  to  the  crops  both  the  squire 
and  the  author  forget  to  tell.  However,  there  was  some  consolation 
to  be  had,  for  a  young  man,  with  a  demure  face  and  a  straight 
coat-collar,  evidently  a  clergyman,  "  announced  that  the  tempest 
would  put  an  end  to  the  frost,  and  predicted  a  thaw  for  the  follow- 
ing day.  A  unanimous  wish  for  its  realization  hailed  this  pre- 
diction." The  thaw  sets  in,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  a  great 
hunt.  "  Several  foxes  had  been  descried  the  previous  evening,"  and 
*  their  holes  had  been  walled  up,  so  that  a  splendid  hunt  was  ex- 
pected." The  Count  is  thrown  from  his  horse  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  heroine,  Carmela,  chanced  to  be  sitting.  She  had  taken 
a  walk  by  herself,  and  had  sunk  down  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
Lucy  gallops  up,  but  has  not  presence  of  mind  to  be  of  any  service. 
Carmela  saves  his  life.  He  swoons,  but  soon  recovering  makes  as 
he  lies  on  the  ground  some  uncommonly  long  speeches.  "  I  felt," 
he  says,  "  my  strength  abandon  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  assist, 
without  powerof  opposition,  at  a  scene  which  filled  me  with  horror." 
The  marriage  of  course  is  put  off,  but  it  does  take  place  after  all, 
though  the  hero  himself  had  by  this  time  begun  to  suspect  that  it 
was  Carmela  and  not  Lucy  who  was  worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Essay  on  the  Moral  Progress  of  Nations."  At  the  wedding 
Carmela  slips  away  from  among  the  bridesmaids  and  goes  up  into 
the  organ-loft.  It  was  with  some  reason  that  the  good  nun,  who 
had  allowed  her  for  this  one  time  to  fill  her  place  as  organist,  re- 
gretted having  given  her  this  proof  of  confidence.  Her  behaviour, 
indeed,  was  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind — such,  indeed,  as 
might  cast  a  damp  over  the  most  suitable  of  marriages. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  nuptial  march,  which  greets  the  arrival  of  the 
rjridal  pair,  they  bad  been  received  by  a  kind  of  groan,  repeated  and  pro- 
longed, sad,  supplicating,  like  that  heartrending  strophe  which  is  chanted 


on  Good-Fridaj-,  when  the  Church,  by  a  few  sublime  words,  seeks  to  ex- 
press the  anguish  of  Christ  disowned  by  His  people.  And  little  by  little 
this  pathetic  appeal  swelled,  grew  fuller  in  sound,  took  the  proportions  of  a 
menace,  a  malediction  ;  the  expression  of  all  the  passion  contained  in  the 
human  heart,  anger,  almost  hatred  was  heard  in  it.  Then  suddenly  the 
plaintive  Melpomene  hastily  interrupted  this  passionate  murmur  like  a  last 
dolorous  cry,  a  despairing  prayer,  and  the  young  organist,  exhausted, 
fainting,  fell  on  her  knees  beside  her  instrument. 

Of  course  a  marriage  which  began  with  so  dismal  an  omen 
came  to  an  unhappy  end.  The  bride  dies  of  consumption  and  the 
hero  goes  blind.  Meanwhile  Carmela  was  loved  by  all  the  heroic 
characters  in  turn.  First  Paul  do  Meran,  who  had  done  his  best 
to  induce  the  Count  to  give  up  Lucy  and  to  marry  her,  offers  to 
marry  her  himself.  Next  the  baronet  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
then  an  Italian  Count.  She  rejects  all  three,  and  in  the  end  is 
rewarded  for  her  constancy  by  having  the  admirable  hero  for  her 
husband.  We  had  hoped,  even  up  to  the  last  chapter,  that  an 
eminent  oculist,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  some  shrine,  would  restore  him 
to  his  sight ;  but  our  hopes  were  disappointed.  However,  every- 
thing else  is  done  to  give  the  story  a  cheerful  ending.  One  or  two 
sinners  die  penitent,  and  all  the  bachelors  are  provided  with 
excellent  wives. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

WE  learn  from  a  commendably  brief  preface,  that  the  papers 
contained  in  the  little  volume  entitled  The  Mudfog  Pape?s(i) 
"  were  written  by  Charles  Dickens  for  the  early  numbers  of 
Bentley  s  Miscellany."  Mr.  Bentley  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  three 
of  the  manuscripts  which  are  in  his  possession  are  covered  with 
corrections.  "  At  that  time  Charles  Dickens  wrote  a  freer  and 
bolder  hand  than  he  came  to  write  in  later  years,"  and  in 
Mr.  Bentley's  opinion  the  greater  clearness  of  the  early  manu- 
script may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quill  pen 
was  then  in  constant  use.  However  this  may  be,  a  special  kind 
of  interest  attaches  of  course  to  the  republication  of  these  papers 
in  which  one  finds  in  their  earliest,  or  almost  their  earliest  forms, 
the  peculiar  style  and  peculiar  humour  which  afterwards  became 
at  once  more  marked  and  more  controlled.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  it  was  on  this  period  of  Dickens's  writing  that  the 
many  almost-forgotten  brochures,  as  well  as  the  better-remembered 
novels  of  Albert  Smith,  seem  to  have  been  modelled.  In  the  first 
paper  of  the  volume,  "  Public  Life  of  Mr.  Tulrumble,"  we  have  the 
onslaught  upon  Jack-in-Office  pride  which  is  constantly  found  re- 
curring in  Dickens's  maturer  works,  combined  with  the  good- 
natured,  if  impossible,  conversion  of  a  mean  nature  to  better 
things,  a  striking  instance  of  which  is  found  in  the  story  of  Mr. 
Scrooge.  The  two  following  papers,  which  purport  to  be  reports 
of  meetings  of  "  The  Mudfog  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Everything,"  were  evidently  intended  for  burlesques  upon  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association.  Their  humour,  although 
it  has  naturally  a  somewhat  ancient  flavour,  is  perhaps  more  spon- 
taneous than  that  of  the  first  paper.  The  report  takes  the  form  of 
a  series  of  communications  from  a  special  reporter,  dated  at  all 
kinds  of  hours  during  the  course  of  the  day.  From  "  Mudfog, 
Monday  night,  seven  o'clock,"  we  hear  that  "it  is  confidently 
rumoured  that  Professors  Snore,  Doze,  and  Wheezy  have 
engaged  three  beds  and  a  sitting-room  at  the  '  Pig  and 
Tinder-box.'  I  give  you  the  rumour  as  it  has  reached 
me  ;  but  I  cannot,  as  yet,  vouch  for  its  accuracy." 
This  is  followed  by  a  communication  dated  "  half-past 
seven."  "  I  have  just  returned  from  a  personal  interview 
with  the  landlord  of  the  '  Pig  and  Tinder-box.'  He  speaks  con- 
fidently of  the  probability  of  Professors  Snore,  Doze,  and  Wheezy 
taking  up  their  residence  at  his  house  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Association,  but  denies  that  the  beds  have  been  yet  engaged ;  in 
which  representation  he  is  confirmed  by  the  chambermaid — a  girl 
of  artless  manners  and  interesting  appearance."  In  the  next  com- 
munication there  is  one  highly  characteristic  and  pleasing  touch  of 
absurdity.  "  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches  struck  seven  o'clock ;  the  effect  of  which,  in  the  present 
lively  state  of  the  town,  was  extremely  singular."  There  is 
perhaps  more  matter  in  "  The  Pantomime  of  Life,"  which  follows 
the  "  Mudfog  Reports,"  than  in  any  of  the  previous  papers  ;  but 
the  whole  volume  not  only  contains  much  that  is  amusing,  but  is 
interesting  and  valuable  as  illustrating  the  development  of  an  ex- 
traordinary talent.  We  venture  on  a  quotation  from  "  Mr. 
Robert  Bolton,  the  Gentleman  Connected  with  the  Press,"  with 
which  to  close  this  brief  notice.  The  scene  passes  in  the  parlour 
of  a  public-house  near  Westminster,  and  one  of  the  company  haa 
announced  that  he  possesses  a  copy  of  Byron's  Poems  inscribed 
with  Pope's  "  identical  scratch."  ""How  d'ye  mean,  Mr.  Clip  ?  " 
asks  another  person  : — 
"  Mean  !  why,  that  it's  got  the  hotlergruff  of  Pope. 

'  Steal  not  this  book,  for  fear  of  hangman's  rope ; 
For  it  belongs  to  Alexander  Pope.' 

All  that's  written  on  the  inside  of  the  binding  of  the  book ;  so,  as  my  son 
says,  we're  bound  to  believe  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  observed  the  undertaker,  deferentially,  and  in  a  half- 
whisper,  leaning  over  the  table,  and  knocking  over  the  hairdresser's  grog 
as  he  spoke,  "  that  argument's  very  easy  upset." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  Clip,  a  little  flurried,  "  you'll  pay  for  the  first  upset 
afore  you  thinks  of  another." 

(1)  The  Mudfog  Paper*,  frc.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Now  first  collected. 
London :  R.  Bentley  &  Son. 
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"Now,"  said  tho  undertaker,  bowing  amicably  to  the  hairdresser,  "I 
think,  1  says  1  think — you'll  excu.su  me,  Mr.  i  'hp,  I  I /mil;,  you  See,  that 
won't  go  down  with  tho  present  company — unfortunately,  my  master  had 
the  honour  of  making  the  boffin  of  that  ere  Lord's  housemaid,  not  no 
moro  nor  twenty  year  ago.  Don't  thinl;  I'm  proud  on  it,  gentlemen; 
others  might  bo  ;  but  I  halo  rank  of  any  sort.  1'vo  no  more  respect  for 
u  Lord's  footman  than  1  have  lor  any  respectable  tradesman  in  tins  room. 
1  may  say  no  moro  nor  I  have  for  Mr.  Clip!  (bowing.)  Therefore,  that 
ere  Lord  must  havo  been  born  long  after  l'opo  died.  And  it's  a  logical 
interference  to  defer,  that  they  neither  of  them  lived  at  tho  same  timo. 
So  what  I  mean  is  this  here,  that  l'opo  never  had  no  book,  never  seed, 
felt,  never  smelt  no  book  (triumphantly)  as  belonged  to  that  ere  Lord. 
And,  gentlemen,  when  I  consider  how  patiently  you  havo  'eared  the 
ideas  what  I  have  expressed,  I  feel  bound,  ;is  the  best  way  to  reward 
you  for  the  kindness  you  have  exhibited,  to  sit  down  without  saying  any- 
thing more — partickler  as  I  perceive  a  worthier  visitor  nor  myself  is  just 
entered.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  compliments,  gentlemen ;  when 
I  do,  therefore,  I  hope  I  strikes  with  double  force." 

The  political  part  of  Mr.  Frost's  forty  years'  recollections  (2), 
•which  deals  chiefly  with  the  Owenist  aiid  Chartist  movements,  is 
somewhat  heavy  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  his  account  of  his 
literary  experiences  of  "  John  Cassell  and  his  Literary  Staff,"  of 
"  Provincial  Journalism  and  Journalists,"  and  of  tho  time  during 
which  he  himself  was  editor  of  a  penny  periodical,  is  decidedly 
curious  and  entertaining.  On  one  occasion  the  "  proprietor,  editor, 
printer,  and  publisher "  of  a  moderately  Liberal  provincial  paper 
wanted  "  the  assistance  of  a  young  man  capable  of  sub-editing, 
reporting,  and  reading."  Mr.  Frost  being  asked  "  what  wages  he 
would  expect,"  answered  "  Two  pounds  a  week."  "  Two  pounds 
a  week !  "  he  repeated,  opening  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
"  why  I  give  my  overseer  only  tive-and-twenty  shillings  !  " 
Some  of  the  letters  received  from  boys  during  Mr.  Frost's 
editorship  of  a  penny  periodical  were  worth  preserving. 
"  Sur,"  wrote  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  machine-boy 
from  certain  marks  of  printing-ink  on  the  envelope,  "I  wont  to  be 
a  midshipman,  but  I  don't  no  how  to  git  apinted.  Will  you 
plese  tell  me  in  yure  next  wot  I  must  do.  I  ham  ueerly  fifteen, 
and  no  a  little  of  sea  life,  as  I  have  red  lots  of  nortical  tales." 
Another  wished  for  an  editorial  opinion  on  "  the  enclosed  play, 
wich  I  have  rote  all  myself.  I  think  it  ort  to  be  sensayshonal  enuf 
for  anythink,  and  if  you  think  its  propper,  plese  send  it  to  any 
theayter  were  you  nose  the  guvner,  and  have  it  brought  bout. 
You  mite  say  that  all  the  boys  at  our  shop  will  go  and  see  it.'' 

The  two  stories  contained  in  the  little  volume  called  The  Con- 
juror's Daughter  (3)  are  of  a  harmless  kind,  and  in  the  first  of 
them  a  certain  amount  of  "  sensation  "  is  provided  by  an  old 
enough  device.  The  illustrations  to  the  book  are  of  an  amazing 
character,  and  have  some  unintended  kinship  with  the  original 
illustrations  to  Cazott'e's  Le  Diable  Amoureux. 

In  the  current  volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  Art  at  Home 
Series  (4)  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  best  known  to  English  readers  for 
the  most  part  as  the  author  of  the  Breitmann  Ballads,  appears  as 
an  authority  on  such  various  "  minor  arts"  as,  among  others, 
leather-work,  porcelain-painting,  wood-carving,  stencilling,  mosaic 
work,  and  repousse  work.  The  book,  says  Mr.  Leland  in  his  pre- 
face, is  put  forward  with  much  more  serious  intention  than  that  of 
affording  amusement  to  idlers.  It  is  designed  "  to  teach  in  a  simple, 
practical  manner  the  processes  of  several  minor  decorative  arts  which 
may  prove  sources  of  profit  or  culture."  Mr.  Leland  is 
anxious  to  see  hand-made,  and  therefore  individually  artistic,  work 
preferred  ir.  '  the  minor  arts"  to  that  which  is  turned  out  by 
machinery,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  give  such  instruction  as 
can  be  given  in  writing  to  people  who  may  wish  to  acquire  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  discusses.  Of  the  difficulties 
in  his  way  the  author  is  fully  aware,  as  is  shown  by  his  observa- 
tion that  "  it  is  very  true  that  no  art  in  detail  can  be  taught  in  a 
chapter,  but  the  author  speaks  from  experience  when  he  asserts 
that  the  perfect  method  of  the  processes  of  making  boiled  leather- 
work,  wood-carving,  mosaic-laying,  moulding,  and  some  other 
arts,  may  be  so  distinctly  set  forth  in  a  few  pages  as  to  enable  any 
intelligent  youth  to  produce  something  creditable,  and  that  with 
this  first  experience  gained  he  will  be  able  to  proceed  without 
difficulty."  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Leland  has  spared  no  pains  to 
make  his  volume  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  concluding 
passage  of  the  paper,  in  which  he  gracefully  thanks  various  persons 
whom  he  has  consulted  and  who  havo  advised  or  helped  him, 
gives  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  energy  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subjects  he  has  taken  in  hand.  Both  the 
directions  and  the  illustrations  are  singularly  full  and  clear. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Wilson's  book  (5)  sufficiently  explains  its 
intention,  and  the  contents  amply  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  title. 
Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  thought  of  every  point  of  information 
or  suggestion  that  can  be  useful  to  the  invalid  for  whom  a  sea 
voyage  is  desirable,  and  while  he  is  instructive,  he  is  never  dull. 
We  note  with  pleasure  that  he  condemns  the  folly  of  attempting 
a  sea  voyage  at  all  in  certain  cases. 

An  unpretending  little  volume  (6),  containing  the  curiously  in- 


(2)  Forty  Years'  Recollections — Literary  and  Political.  By  Thomas 
Frost.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(3)  The  Conjuror's  Daughter.  A  Tale.  By  J.  W.  Shcrer,  C.S.I.  With 
Illustrations.    London  :  Alien  &  Co. 

(4)  Art  at  Home  Series.— The  Minor  Arts.  By  C.  G.  Leland.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

(5)  The  Ocean  as  a  Health  Jiesort.  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Informa- 
tion as  to  Sea  Voyages,  for  the  use  of  Tourists  and  Invalids.  By  William 
is.  Wilson.    London  :  J.  A.  Churchill. 

(6)  A  Baring  Voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  By  Two  Americans,  the 
Brothers  Andrews.  London:  Grilrith  &  Farran.  New  York:  Dutton 
&  Co. 


teresting  log  of  tho  Nautilus,  a  "  Dory,"  19  ft.  long,  6  ft.  7  in. 
wide,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  deep,  in  which  two  brothers,  named 
Andrews,  crossed  from  Beverly  to  Havre.  Tho  font  wan  the 
moro  extraordinary  on  account  of  tlio  bad  weather  encountered 
and  of  tho  fact  that  ono  of  tho  brothers  was  not  a  practised  sea- 
man. Tbo  log  has  a  pleasing  simplicity  and  straightforwardness, 
and  is  accompanied  with  a  good  introduction  and  some  notea  by 
Dr.  Macaulay,  editor  of  The  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Mr.  Robinson's  work  on  Bee-Farming  (7)  will  bo  found  to 
possess  interest  even  for  people  who  have  no  technical  knowledge 
of  or  special  care  for  the  subject.  In  addition  to  mucli  matter  both 
practical  and  theoretical  concerning  British  bee-farming,  it  con- 
tains some  curious  accounts  of  American  bee-hunting,  and  ob- 
servations on  the  senses,  sagacities,  and  ways  of  bees. 

Tho  directions  and  hints  contained  in  the  Cottage  Cookery 
Hook  (8)  are  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  and  are  especially  valuable 
in  showing  how  easy  a  matter  the  economy  aimed  at  is.  It  can 
only  be  hoped  that  in  time  the  repeated  attempts  made  to  overcome 
the  unthrift  of  the  classes  to  whom  the  book  specially  appeals  may 
have  some  effect. 

Tho  curious  brochure  which  is  entitled,  with  somewhat  question- 
able grammar,  Aggravating  Ladies  (9),  contains  not  only  an  ex- 
traordinarily long  list  of  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  present 
century  with  the  title-page  description  "  By  a  Lady,"  but  also 
some  well-considered  observations  on  cataloguing  which  are  worth 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested,  or  ought  to  be  interested, 
in  the  matter. 

The  sixth  volume  of  The  Hundred  Greatest  Men  (10)  is  de- 
voted to  science ;  and,  beginning  with  Hippocrates,  ends  with 
Cuvier.  The  selection  of  names  has  been  carefully  made,  but 
will  not,  of  course,  please  everybody.  Professor  Helmholtz's  in- 
troduction is  naturally  full  of  interest. 

Many  people  will  be  glad  to  have  the  clear  and  careful  explana- 
tion which  Miss  Lyschinska  has  given  of  the  Kindergarten 
method  (n),  a  method  which  seems  to  grow  rapidly  in  popularity. 
The  writer,  in  a  modest  preface,  explains  that  her  "  exposition  of 
the  Pestalozzi-Frobelian  principles  makes  no  claim  to  originality. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  long  association  with  one  of  Frbbel's 
family." 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran  issue  a  well-designed  series  of 
children's  reading-books  (12)  specially  intended  for  use  in  the 
tropics. 

(7)  British  Bee-Farming;  its  Profits  and  Pleasures.  By  James  F. 
Robinson.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

(8)  T/ie  Cottage  Cookery  Booh;  containing  Simple  Lessons  in  Cookery 
and  Economical  Home  Management.  London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(9)  Aggravating  Ladies;  being  a  List  of  Works  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "A  Lady,"  with  preliminary  Suggestions  on  the  Art  of 
describing  Books  bibliogruphicatly.  By  Olpbar  Hamst.  London  :  Bernard 
Quaritch. 

(10)  The  Hundred  Greatest  Men.  Vol.  III.  Science.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Professor  Ilelinholtz.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(11)  The  Ivindergartcn  Principle ;  its  Education  Value  and  chief  Appli- 
cations. By  Mary  J.  Lyschinska,  Superintendent  of  Method  in  Loudon 
under  the  School  Board  for  London.    London :  W.  Isbister. 

(12)  Tropical  Beading-Books.  Intended  for  use  in  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere.  Compiled,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Kingston,  by 
E.  C.  Phillips.  London  :  Griffith  &  Farran.    Now  York:  Button  &  Co. 
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The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.,  or 
87  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
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warded every  Friday  Evening  by  jwst,  2)repaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LEEDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL,  October  13, 14, 15,  &  16, 1880. 
Conductor,  Mr.  ARTUUIt  SULLIVAN. 
DETAILED  PROGRAMMES  may  now  be  had,  personally  or  by  letter,  on  application  to 

FHED.  B.  SPARK,  Hon.  Sec. 

Festival  Offices.  Great  George  Street,  Leeds. 

D ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRiETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wif  e."  "  Christian  Martyrs  " 
atthe  DURE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. — The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 
on  Friday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  now  contains  695  Beds,  and  includes  Wards  for  Obstetric,  Ophthalmic,  aud 
other  special  departments. 

Special  Classes  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy,  Putholu^y,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  contains  11,000  Specimens, 
4,500  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  an  unique  Collection  of  Anatomical  Models,  and  a  Series  of 
GOO  Models  of  Skin  Diseases. 

Appointments—  The  House-Surgeons  and  Ilouse-Physiclans,  the  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers,  are  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  and  without  pay- 
ment. There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
Practice  beinc:  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholarships.— Open  Scholarship,  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Guineas,  in 
Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages.  Open  Scholarship,  of  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  Guineas,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  liotany,  and  Zoology. 

Prizes, $c— Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  irom  £10  to  £00  each,  for  general  proficiency 
in  Medical  Study.  The  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine;  the  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal 
in  Surgery ;  the  Gurney  Hoare  Prize  of  £25,  lor  Clinical  Study  ;  the  Sands  Cox  Scholarship 
of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  lor  Physiology  aud  Physics  ;  the  Michael  Harris  X'rize  of 
£10  for  Anatomy. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean. 
Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E.,  July  1880. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. -A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas  will  he  offered  for 
open  competition  on  Friday,  September  24.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Classics,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Languages.— A  Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be 
ottered  tor  open  comitctition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology — For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy*s  Hospital, 

CT.    B  ARTHOLOME  W  'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 

O  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  arc  offered  for  open  competition  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
The  Examination  will  begin  September  27. 

1.  A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £130,  open  to  Candidates  under  Twenty-five  years  of  age. 
and  who  have  not  entered  at  any  Metropolitan  Medical  School.  Subjects  of  Examination : 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics.  Zoology. 

2.  A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £130,  open  to  Candidates  under  Twenty  years  of  age.  The 
other  conditions  and  subjects  arc  the  same  as  the  above. 

3.  The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  (value  £50)  open  to  Candidates  who  have  not  entered  at  any 
Metropolitan  Medical  School.  Subjects:  Mathematics  and  Latin,  and  any  two  following 
languages  at  the  option  of  the  Candidates,  Greek,  French,  German.  The  successful  Candidates 
will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

4.  Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition.  On  October  21  there  will  be  an  Examination  (limited 
to  Students  of  the  Hospital  of  less  than  six  months  standing)  lor  the  above  Exhibitiun,  value 
£50.  The  subjects  are  those  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  of  the  London 
University. 

The  successful  Candidates  for  the  above  Four  Scholarships  are  eligible  in  succeeding  years 
for  the  Scholarships  of  the  School,  viz.:  First  .Year,  three  (1)  £50,  (2)  *:i0,  CI)  ii'.'O  ;  Second  year 
(1)  £50  ;  Third  and  Fourth  year  (1)  £10,  (2)  £30,  (3)  £30,  and  for  the  several  prizes. 

For  further  particulars  application  maybe  made,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden 
of  the  College,  The  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.G.  

THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. — The  OWENS  COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER.— A  PROSPECTUS,  containing  information  on  the  Courses  of 
Instruction,  Fees.  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  &c.  may  he  ohtaihed  on  application  to  the 
ltUGISTilAll.  The  Calendar  will  he  published  early  in  September. 

 J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar,  pro  tern. 

•yilE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. — The  COLLEGE 

■4-  SESSION,  IWO— 1,  will  begin  in  the  Medical  Department  on  Friday,  October  1  ;  in  the 
Arts,  Science,  and  Law  Department,  on  Tuesday,  October  5 ;  and  in  the  Evening  Classes 
Department,  on  Monday,  October  11.  Candidates  for  admission  mutt  not  be  under  Fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  Arls  and  BCfottOC  Department  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  reuuired  to 
pass  a  Preliminary  Examination  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin.  Prospectuses 
are  published  for  each  of  these  Departments,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  !{  k* ;is- 
thaii.  Fuller  details  raujttang  the  Courses  of  Instruction, Fees,  Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
fie.  will  be  found  in  the  Calendnr.  which  muy  be  obtained  early  in  September  (price  3s,  ;  post 
free,  3*.  Gd.)  from  Mr.  Coknikh,  33  Piccadil  ly,  and  other  Booksellers  in  Manchester,  and  from 
Messrs.  Macmillax  &  Co..  London.  The  Syllabus  of  the  Evening  Classes  may  now  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  COUMSlt  (price  6d.;  post  free,  7d.). 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar . 


*THE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION  1880-81  will  Commence  on  Friday,  October  1,  1880. 

Four  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £60,  £40,  £30  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.   Entries  on  or  before  September  20. 

Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  CJ0  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 

All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiclancies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies, 
One  Accoucheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital. 
Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 

The  Loudon  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  roil  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 

Metropolis. 

 MTJNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

MATRICULATION  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

January  1881.— A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  Examination  will  be  held  at 
GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  commencing  Monday,  October  11 .  The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students 
of  the  Hospital.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. — The  PROFESSOR- 
_  SHLP  of  SURGERY  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  being  about  to  become  Vacant, 
Candidates  for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  UNDER-SECRE- 
TARY, Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  September  30,  latin,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted 
to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  September  7,  1880.  

"ROYAL       SCHOOL      of  MINES. 

*■*  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Thirtieth  Session,  1880-81,  which  will  commence  on  October  X,  the  following- 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : 

1.  C/(emw/^/_ByE.FrankIand,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Biology— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

I'.  ffiSg9™)  B^  Worington  W.  Smyth, M.A..F.R.S., Chairman. 

5. "  Qeolof/i/— "By  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

6.  Appln  d  Mechanics— By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M. A. 

7.  Physics— By  Frederick  Guthrie. 

8.  Metallunju— By  \V.  Chandler  Roberts, F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing— By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  toe  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 
Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  particulars  (free),  or  for  Official  Prospectus  (6d. ;  by  post,  7d.),  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jcrmyn  Street,  London,  S.  W. 

F.  W.  RUDLER,  Hcgistrar. 

XJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

— *•  Terrace.  TTyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  16. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  November  1. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

the  Lady  Resident. 

NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE   SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 
Sandall  Road,  Camden  Boad,  N.W.    The  CIIRISTMAS  TERM  will  commence  on 

Thursday,  September  16,  Ihsq.  

rpHE  Misses  A.  &  E.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  October  1,  at  Go  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

HE     ISLE      OF      WIGHT  COLLEGE. 

Head- Master -Rev.  F.  R.  PENTREATH,  D.D. 
The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  September  17,  at  Ten  A.M.,  when  all  Boys  are 

expected  to  be  present. 
The  system  of  Education  is  that  of  the  leading  Public  Schools. 

Boarders  are  received  by  the  Head- Master  at  the  College,  and  also  by  Two  of  the  Assistant- 
Musters  at  Lothian  House. 
Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition  amount  to  £S0  5s.  per  annum. 

Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Mastkh,  and  also  from  J.  W.  FAEDELL,  Esq.t 
Hon.  Sec,  Cambrian  House,  Ryde. 

"HOVER  COLLEGE. — Board,  MG  6s.    Tuition,  from  Thirteen 


T 


to  Eighteen  Guineas.   The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  15.— Apply  to 


the  Rev.  W.  BbLL,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master  :  or  YV.  K.nockeu,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary 


T  .EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION,  on  September  14  and  15.  —  Address,  Rev.  Dr.  WOOD,  College, 

Leamington  ;  or,  after  August  1,  Craigside,  Felixstowe,  Ipswich. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH. — The  NEXT  TERM 

commences  Saturday,  September  18.— For  Prospectus  and  other  information  apply  to  the 

Head-Master. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

V-'  preparedforCivil  and  Military  Examinations. 

rrOURS,  FRANCE. — Rev.  C.  BOWMAN,  LL.B.  (Mathematical 

Honours),  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Line  vid  Militia.  At  July 
Examinations  Two  Candidates  for  Woolwich  passed  qualifying  Examination  on  high  marks. 
Onlv  Candidate  for  Sandhurst  obtained  44th  place,  making  4,408  marks.  Only  Candidate  for 
the  August  Sandhurst  Preliminary  passed.— Address,  Beau  Sejour. 

T  AUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND. — Reputed  for  Education  and 

Instruction.— Classical,  Industrial  Schools  about  £2  per  year.  Private  Schools,  £8  to  £16. 
Ilomes  for  Pupils.  Boarding  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  and  Boys  from  £50.  English  and 
Presbyterian  Churches.— Apply  to  Bureau  de  Renseignements,  la  Grotte,  10,  Lausanne. 

"RIRKENHEAD         S  C  H  O  O  L. — 

Head-Master— Bev.  J.  T.  PEARSE,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Bell's  Scholar,  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Masters.  Accommodation  for  Forty 
Boarders.  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  September  10  Address  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  School. 

f  TPLANDS,  SOUTH  CLIFF,  SCARBOROUGH. — A  PRE- 

PARATORY  SCHOOL,  conducted  by  a  married  CLERGYMAN  of  twenty  years' 
experience.  Thorough  grounding,  individual  teaching,  and  careful  training.  Constant  super- 
vision and  home  comforts. 

T  ITTLE  BOYS.— The  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  very  carefully 

*  EDUCATED  and  Trained,  from  Seven  years  old  and  upwards,  by  a  LADY  of  great 
experience. -Address,  Mrs.  Carmiciiael,  Belmont  House,  Blackheath,  Kent. 

AR  EXAMINATION  and  LONDON  LL.B.— A  BARRISTER 

(LL.B.,  B.A.,  London  Honours  >  receives  TWO  PUPILS  into  his  Chambers,  to  prepare 
for  the  above  Examinations.  Past  Pupils  hove  obtained  Honours  both  at  the  1st  and  2nd 
(LL.B.  and  Scholarship-!  at  the  Inns  of  Court  Examinations.  Terms,  Six  Months,  50  Guinea 
Twelve  Months,  lot)  Guineas.— Address,  LL.B.,  1  St.  Stephen's  Church  Villas,  Vx bridge  Road. 

A  N  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  in  high  Mathematical  Honours, 

-LJ-  Scholar  of  his  College,  wishes  to  meet  with  MASTERSHIP  in  Public  School,  or  Willi 
PRIVATE  TUT'  Hi  si  IIP  (Travel  ling  preferred).  Science  also  if  required — Address,  R.  F., 
Box  123.  Post  Office.  Wolverhampton.   

TUITION. — A  LADY  wisbes  to  be  put  in  communication  -with 
TUTORS  who  prepare  Boys  for  the  Naval  Cadet  Examinations.— Apply  to  M.,  care  of 

Curric  &  Co.,  Stationers,  High  Street,  Dumfries.  

QTATIONERS'   SCHOOL,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street— 

^-^  Applications  for  the  appointment  of  HEAD-MASTER  (who  will  be  required  to  enter 
on  his  duties  the  second  week  in  January  1S81)  will  be  received  at  Stationers'  Hall,  on  or 
before  October  9,  1880,  to  be  addressed  in  writing  to  'lie  Master  and  Wardens,  under  cover  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Company.  Candidates  must  bi  Members  of  the  Established  Church  and 
Graduates  of  some  University  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  must  furnish  Testimonials  of 
experience  in  Tuition.  Particulars  Of  the  duties  and  emoluments  may  be  obtained  at  the  Halt. 
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Stationers'  Hall,  Ludgate  Hill : 
September  C,  lttso. 


CIIAS.  ROBERT  RIVINGTON,  Cleric. 


GOVERNESS  and  SCHOOL  AGENCY.— This  Agency  bein<r 
conducted  by  o  Lady  of  great  experience  in  Tuition,  Ladies  and  Principals  of  Schools 
will  find  it  o  thoroughly  trustworthy  medium  for  obtaining  suitable  Governesses.— Address, 
Miss  Salmon,  School  Agency,  2i)\  Regent  Street.  W.  

IVJBWSPAPER  INVESTMENT.— For  SALE,  SHARES  in 

'  a  well-established,  successful,  and  improving  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  NEWS- 
PAPER, at  a  price  that  will  pay  Investor  pood  interest — Apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.,  car? 
ot  Messrs.  Page  8t  Pratt,  Stationers,  4  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Loudon,  E.C. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  CONCERT. 

THE  conflicting  reports  of  tho  intentions  of  the  Turks, 
the  Albanians,  the  Montenegrins,  and  the  great  Euro- 
pean Powers  are  not  the  less  confusing  because  they  may 
perhaps  all  at  short  intervals  of  time  be  successively  true. 
The  Sultan's  caprices  vary  from  day  to  day  ;  the  Albanians 
incline  to  yield  or  to  resist  according  to  the  news  from 
Constantinople.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  tho  Catholic 
Albanians  regard  without  repugnance  annexation  to 
Montenegro,  in  the  hope  that  the  eventual  result  would 
be  absorption  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  They  may  per- 
haps overlook  the  almost  certain  contingency  of  a  pre- 
liminary war;  for  Russia  would  unquestionably  not  sur- 
render without  a  struggle  the  Principality  which  has  so 
long  served  as  an  outwork  against  Turkey.  The  Maho- 
metan Albanians  alternately  profess  their  devotion  to 
the  Sultan,  and  their  determination  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence if  they  are  deserted  by  their  natural 
sovereign.  The  most  prudent  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
local  struggle  appears  to  be  Prince  Nikita  of  Monte- 
negro. He  is  said  to  have  agreed  to  abandon  his  claim  to 
Dinosch  and  Gruda  on  condition  of  the  peaceable  sur- 
render of  Dulcigno.  Some  newspaper  Correspondents 
add  that  the  Prince  not  injudiciously  declines  to  risk  the 
lives  of  his  subjects  in  an  enterprise  which  the  European 
Powers  are,  in  his  opinion,  pledged  to  accomplish.  He  is 
perhaps  entitled  to  assume  that  a  powerful  fleet  has  not 
been  collected  on  the  Adriatic  coast  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  looking  on  while  the  Albanians,  the  Montenegrins,  and 
perhaps  the  Turks  decide  their  quarrel.  The  only  flaw  in 
his  supposed  reasoning  is  that  he  possibly  attaches  too 
definite  a  meaning  to  the  supposed  European  concert. 

A  Correspondent  who  seems  to  be  well  informed  pub- 
lishes unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  harbour  of  Ragusa.  The  Italian  contingent,  by 
some  awkward  misunderstanding,  neglected  to  salute  the 
Austrian  flag ;  and,  though  the  mistake  was  afterwards 
corrected,  it  may  have  left  disagreeable  feelings  behind. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour,  who  is  fortunately  the  senior  Ad- 
miral of  the  squadron.  The  reporter  significantly  adds 
that  no  influence  of  manner  or  character  can  effectually 
repress  the  bad  temper  and  ill-breeding  of  others.  The 
delay  of  the  Erench  ships  in  arriving  naturally  suggested  a 
doubt  whether  their  Government  was  hearty  in  the  cause  ; 
but  they  arrived  at  last.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  contingents  are  furnished 
with  identical  instructions  applicable  to  the  various  contin- 
gencies which  may  occur.  The  English  Admiral  gives  tech- 
nical and  professional  orders  ;  but  he  must  consult  his  col- 
leagues on  political  questions.  No  troops  are  to  be  disem- 
barked; but  the  Admirals  have  power  to  bombard.  The 
critical  Correspondent  is  disposed  to  think  that  intervention 
would  be  most  advantageously  undertaken  by  the  English 
squadron  alone  ;  though  it  would  be  a  strange  result  of  the 
laborious  efforts  to  establish  a  European  concert  if  only  one 
of  six  Powers  were  at  the  last  moment  prepared  to  act.  The 
centrifugal  forces  betray  their  existence  at  every  moment; 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Powers  to  agree  on  the  so-called  demonstration  will 
continue  to  operate  until  the  object  is  finally  attained.  The 
fleets  have  not  been  ordered  to  Ragusa  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  vacillation  and  bad  faith  of  the  respective 
Governments.    It  is  possible  that  tho  calculated  delays  in- 


terposed by  the  Sultan  may  be  directed  rather  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  question  of  the  Greek  frontier  than  to  tho 
avoidance  of  the  cession  of  Dulcigno  to  Montenegro.  If  any 
want  of  harmony  among  the  combined  Governments  or 
their  naval  representatives  should  disclose  itself  during 
the  present  operation,  the  Turkish  Government  would  be 
encouraged  in  its  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the  late  Con- 
ference at  Berlin. 

The  proverbial  method  of  maintaining  peace  by  pre- 
paration for  war  appears  in  recent  times  to  have  super- 
seded all  friendly  or  philanthropic  methods.  Every  over- 
ture made  by  one  Government  to  another  indicates 
hostility  to  a  third  Power.  When  Prince  GortchXkoff 
a  year  ago  made  advances  to  France,  he  was  actuated 
by  resentment  against  Prince  Bismarck  for  his  share  in 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  proposal  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  virtual  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Austria  which  elicited  from  Lord  Salisbury  too  out- 
spoken an  expression  of  satisfaction,  while  it  suggested 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  pretensions  of  his  Servian  and  Bulgarian  clients.  It 
is  now  stated  that  a  more  definite  proposal  of  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  was  made  by  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff.  and  unaccountably  communicated  by  M.  Wad- 
dington  to  Prince  Bismarck.  Mr.  Gladstone's  wanton 
and  unstatesmanlike  attack  upon  Austria,  and  the  threats 
which  he  insinuated  even  in  his  apologetic  letter  to 
Count  Karolyi,  have  been  answered  by  the  recent  visit  of 
Baron  Haymerle  to  Prince  Bismarck.  Neither  statesman 
is  likely  to  have  apprehended  an  alliance  between  England 
and  Russia  which  should  extend  to  concerted  warlike 
operations  ;  but  Germany  may  perhaps  have  undertaken 
in  certain  contingencies  to  support  the  extension  of 
Austrian  dominion  which  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  in 
an  offensive  phrase.  It  is  believed  that  Italy  has,  in 
consequence  of  differences  with  France  on  some  African 
subject  of  dispute,  indicated  a  disposition  to  join  the 
league  of  Germany  and  Austria.  M.  Gambetta's  late 
speeches,  though  they  admit  of  a  more  favourable  in- 
terpretation, have  been  understood  at  Berlin  as  threats. 
That  Powers  all  reciprocally  jealous  of  one  another  havo 
been  induced  to  concur  in  a  measure  which  is  almost 
an  act  of  war  might  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
English  diplomacy,  if  the  objects  and  motives  of  the* 
naval  demonstration  were  intelligible  and  certain.  One 
incidental  and  advantageous  result  of  the  combination  is 
the  impediment  which  is  offered  to  separate  action  on  the 
part  of  Russia.  The  enforcement  of  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  clearly  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  signatory  Powers,  though  it  is  not  known 
how  far  they  insist  on  their  right. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  even  ap- 
proximately unanimous  on  the  more  important  question  of 
the  addition  of  territory  to  Greece.  The  cession  is  not  im- 
posed on  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin ;  and  France, 
which  originally  proposed  the  aggrandizement  of  Greece, 
has,  for  reasons  which  have  not  been  fully  explained,  de- 
clined to  enforce  the  recommendation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  English  Government  cordially  supports 
the  claims  of  Greece  to  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  had  apparently  become  indifferent.  Aiistria  and 
Germany  take  no  active  interest  in  the  matter;  but 
Russia  will  not  be  indisposed  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
revival  of  agitation  in  the  Slavonic  provinces.  The 
Greek  armaments,  though  they  are  ostentatiously  p-o- 
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scented,  'will  probably  exercise  little  influence  on  the 
result.  The  Turks,  with  the  aid  of  the  Albanians  and 
the  Mahometan  residents  in  the  territory  in  dispute,  will 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  Greek  levies.  Before 
the  struggle  commences  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  will 
ascertain  -whether  they  have  to  apprehend  the  interference 
of  the  Great  Powers.  There  is  for  the  present  no  want 
of  apparent  unanimity.  All  the  Ambassadors  at  Con- 
stantinople have  agreed  to  the  comments  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Goschen  on  the  Turkish 
project  of  reform  in  Armenia.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  remark  that  no  sufficient 
guarantee  is  given  for  religious  equality,  and  that  the 
more  urgent  duty  of  protecting  the  peaceable  population 
against  the  Kurds  and  Circassians  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for.  They  might  have  added  that  a  more 
plausible  document  would  have  had  little  value,  as 
long  as  the  central  and  provincial  administrators  are 
inefficient  and  corrnpt.  If  it  is  true  that  Colonel  Baker 
Las  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  armed  police,  the 
appointment  is  worth  many  projects  of  reform.  If  he  has 
at  his  disposal  a  force  paid  with  moderate  punctuality,  he 
will  not  fail  to  deal  vigorously  with  the  freebooters  who 
are  the  worst  of  many  evils.  Mr.  Gosciien  has  probably 
discharged  his  duty  of  remonstrating  and  threatening  with 
vigour  and  assiduity,  but  he  can  scarcely  have  used 
stronger  language  than  that  which  was  habitually 
addressed  to  the  Porte  by  Sir  H.  Layaed  under  the  in- 
structions of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  only  recent  change  is 
the  substitution  of  collective  warnings  and  threats  for  the 
separate  remonstrances  of  the  English  Ambassador.  The 
Sultan  may  perhaps  be  puzzled  by  a  unanimity  of 
which  he  may  have  some  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine 
earnestness. 


M.  DE  FREYCINET  AND  THE  CHAMBER. 

UP  to  this  time  M.  de  Freycinet  has  undoubtedly 
shown  that  his  determination  to  take  a  line  of  his 
own  on  the  question  of  the  religious  orders  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  whim,  or  than  an  impulsive  attempt  to 
manifest  his  independence  of  M.  Gambetta.  Whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  Republican  rebellion 
against  the  leader  of  the  Left,  it  promises,  if  M.  de 
Freycinet  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  to  give  France  a  second 
politician  of  the  first  rank.  Hitherto  among  working 
Republicans  there  has  been  only  one.  Since  M.  Dufauke's 
resignation  the  Republican  Cabinet  has  been  merely 
M.  Gambetta's  warming-pan.  The  puppets  were  put  into 
their  places  and  taken  out  of  them  again  just  as  it  suited 
his  sovereign  will.  Down  to  this  time,  too,  M.  Gambetta 
has  been  justified  of  his  puppets.  The  best  evidence  they 
could  give  that  they  were  in  their  proper  places  was  to 
show  that  they  were  fit  for  nothing  better.  That  M.  de 
Freycinet  will  succeed  in  carrying  the  Chamber  with  him  is 
certainly  improbable.  Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  the 
estimate  he  has  probably  formed  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
on  the  question  of  the  decrees,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  existing  deputies  are  inclined  to  waive  or 
even  delay  their  execution.  When  M.  de  Freycinet  spoke  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Jesuit  establishments  as  a  concession 
to  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  which  had  made  it  possible 
to  pursue  a  more  conciliatory  policy  in  regard  to  the  other 
orders,  he  may  really  have  been  thinking  of  the  constitu- 
encies. They  may  be  disposed  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween one  order  and  another,  though  the  Chamber  is 
seemingly  bent  upon  including  them  in  a  common  con- 
demnation. It  would  be  premature,  however,  to  assume 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Prime  Minister  will  have  no 
influence  on  the  deputies  by  whoso  support  he  holds 
office.  French  politicians  are  not  less  sheep-like  than 
those  of  other  countries,  and  the  fact  that  M.  de  PjrM- 
cinet  sees  reason  to  pursue  a  different  course  from  that 
which  he  has  hitherto  taken  may  bring  round  a  por- 
tion of  the  Republican  majority  to  the  reasonable  views 
which  he  is  now  defending.  If  M.  de  Freycinet  were 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  as  well  as  the  chief 
of  a  Republican  Ministry,  this  result  would  be  very  much 
more  probable  than  it  is.  But  however  tho  matter 
is  looked  at — unless,  indeed,  M.  Gambetta  is  to  be 
credited  with  an  extraordinary  tortuousness — to  support 
M.  de  Freycinet  now  is  to  oppose  M.  Gambetta.  The 
whole  history  of  the  last  few  weeks  is  unintelligible, 
unless  we  assume  that  M.  de  Freycinet  believes  that  the 


Radical  policy  towards  the  religions  orders  is  not  a 
prudent  policy  for  the  Republicans  to  adopt,  and  wishes  to 
convey  to  his  countrymen  that,  if  they  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  this,  he  is  willing  to  provide  a  rival  policy  for 
their  acceptance.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  M.  de 
Freycinet's  return  to  moderate  views  will  outweigh 
M.  Gambetta's  adherence  to  extreme  views.  At  all 
events,  if  it  does  so,  it  will  be  in  the  country  rather  than 
in  the  Chamber. 

According  to  the  principal  authority  upon  this  curious 
passage  in  contemporary  history,  M.  de  Freycinet  has  on 
his  side  a  personage  whose  importance  where  Ministers  are 
concerned  is  not  exclusively  titular.  "  According  to  a 
"  source  worthy  of  credit,"  says  the  Paris  Correspondent 
of  the  Times,  speaking  of  the  Cabinet  Council  held  on 
Thursday,  "  the  President  of  the  Republic  openly  mani- 
"  fested  his  approval  while  M.  de  Freycinet  was  stating 
"  the  motives  that  had  guided  him,"  and  a  little  later  in 
his  letter  he  speaks  of  M.  Gr£vy  as  one  "  who,  it  is  certain, 
"  shares,  approves,  and  approved  beforehand,  M.  de 
"  Freycinet's  views  and  attitude."  The  President  of 
the  Republic  cannot  secure  victory  to  a  Minister,  sup- 
posing that  the  Chamber  is  persistently  hostile  to 
him,  and  is  supported  by  the  country  in  its  hos- 
tility. But  he  can  do  one  thing  by  himself,  and 
one  thing  in  concert  with  the  Senate,  which  may  be  of 
immense  and  even  decisive  advantage  to  a  Minister. 
He  has  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  Ministers,  and 
though  he  cannot  retain  a  Minister  in  office  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Chamber,  he  can  present  the  issue  to  the 
deputies  in  the  way  he  likes  best.  Under  some  circum- 
stances this  may  be  a  very  valuable  power.  Which  party 
is  the  assailant  and  which  the  defender  may  make  a 
great  difference  to  the  result  of  a  Pai-liamentary  conflict. 
There  are  times  of  course  when  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
least  whether  the  politician  who  challenges  the  verdict, 
whether  of  the  Chamber  or  of  the  country,  is  in  office  or 
in  opposition.  The  two  last  elections  in  England  were 
cases  in  point.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1874  or  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1880 
gained  anything  by  being  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution. In  other  cases  however  Ministers  have  gained 
a  great  deal  by  being  able  to  await  attack.  And 
this  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  M.  Geevy  can  give  M.  de 
Freycinet.  If  the  President  were  opposed  to  him,  he 
might  ask  for  his  resignation,  and  then  replace  him  by 
M.  Jules  Ferry  or  M.  Constans.  Being  on  his  side,  he- 
can,  if  he  chooses,  ask  M.  Ferry  and  M.  Constans  to 
resign,  and  thus  enable  M.  de  Freycinet  to  hold  his  ground 
with  a  homogeneous  Cabinet  until  he  can  be  dislodged 
by  his  late  colleagues.  This  is  what  he  can  do  by  himself. 
What  he  can  do  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate  is  to  hnrry 
on  a  dissolution.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  natural  de- 
cease of  the  Chamber  in  1881,  the  President  and  the- 
Senate  can  dissolve  it  in  1880,  and  so  enable  the  election 
to  be  taken  on  the  specific  issue  on  which  M.  de  Freycinet 
has  challenged  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
probable  that  a  Senate  constituted  as  the  present  Senate 
is  would  support  the  President  in  appealing  to  the 
electors.  What  the  result  of  such  an  appeal  would  be  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  say;  but  this  much  should  be 
remembered  by  way  of  caution.  The  constituencies  have 
never  yet  had  the  choice  between  a  moderate  and  a 
Radical  Republic  fairly  submitted  to  them,  They  have 
had  to  choose  often  enough  between  the  Republic  and 
other  forms  of  government,  and  they  have  consistently 
answered  that  they  prefer  the  Republic.  But,  if  M.  de: 
Freycinet  goes  to  the  country  on  the  question  whether  to 
execute  the  decrees  or  to  allow  the  religious  orders  to 
profit  by  their  recent  declarations,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
that  such  an  alternative  has  been  offered. 

If  Frenchmen  are  determined  to  carry  the  quarrel  with 
the  Church  to  the  last  extremity,  they  will  do  so  in  the 
face  of  the  largest  concession  that  the  Church  has  made 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  seemed  likely  that  the 
treatment  the  Jesuits  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government  would  unite  both  the  other  orders  and  the 
secular  clergy  in  their  defence.  That  this  would  have 
happened  if  the  orders  and  even  the  secular  clergy  had 
been  left  to  follow  their  own  devices  is  almost  certain. 
The  whole  language  alike  of  lay  speeches  and  Episcopal 
pastorals  points  to  this  conclusion.  The  strife  between  the 
Church  and  the  Republic  was  one  of  long  standing,  and 
the  moment  when  the  Republic  had  just  annihilated 
a  most  important  ecclesiastical  outpost  did  not  seem  a 
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timo  for  offering  terras.  It  may  bo  suspected  that 
tho  Powd  could  scarcely  havo  dono  a  mem  unpopular 

thing  in  tho  eyes  of  French  Catholics  than  suggest 
a  compromise  between  tho  remaining  non -recognized 
orders  and  the  Government.  Lno  XII  I.,  however,  has 
beon  trne  to  his  own  character,  and  to  his  whole 
previous  policy,  and  has  brought  tho  orders  round 
to  his  view.  Tho  declaration  recently  issued  is  an  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  turning  tho  other  cheek  to  an 
adversary.  After  tho  wrath  of  tho  Government  had  been 
shown  in  the  closing  of  tho  Jesuit  establishments,  the 
Pope  had  still  a  soft  answer  ready.  Ho  could  rccogni/.e 
that  tho  Church  had  given  some  ground  for  tho  misrepre- 
sentations of  which  she  had  been  tho  object,  that  her 
record  as  regards  tho  powers  that  bo  in  Franco 
had  not  always  been  irreproachable,  and  that,  though 
her  political  ventures  had  only  been  for  her  hurt,  she 
had  provoked  the  injury  by  embarking  on  them.  Tho 
declaration  of  the  orders  puts  all  this  into  words,  some- 
what diplomatic  perhaps  in  expression,  but  sufficiently 
unmistakable  in  sense.  If  the  French  nation  rejects  this 
concession,  they  will  be  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Church  impossible  for 
the  future.  The  Pope's  reactionary  advisers  will  be 
able  to  point  to  the  failure  of  the  attempted  compromise 
in  France,  and  from  this  they  will  deduce  the  uselessness 
of  compromise  everywhere.  This  is  a  result  which  may 
suit  well  enough  the  purpose  of  the  extreme  Left ;  but,  if 
it  proves  equally  attractive  to  the  Republican  party 
generally,  the  prospect  before  the  French  nation  is  far 
from  being  wearisomely  bright. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  ZEAL. 

THE  incurable  wickedness  of  the  unpaid  magistracy  is 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  Radical  faith,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  endeared 
himself  to  the  professors  of  that  faith  by  his  recent  attack 
on  certain  magistrates.  These  evildoers  "will,"  says  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette,  "  find  Sir  William  a  very  different 
"  sort  of  superior  from  Sir  Richard  Cross."  A  melan- 
choly philosopher  might  find  in  this  observation  an  illus- 
tration of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  Before  the 
rage  of  the  recent  political  controversy  tarred  the  whole  of 
the  late  Ministry  with  the  same  brush,  it  used  to  be 
frankly  acknowledged  by  Liberal  critics  that  Sir  Richard 
Cross  was  an  exceptionally  good  Home  Secretary,  the  best 
that  had  held  the  office  for  many  years,  and  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  too  good  for  a  Tory  Government.  A  few  short 
months,  and  his  name  becomes  an  instrument  for  com- 
parisons certainly  not  quite  reconcilable  with  this  former 
estimate.  However,  it  must  be  granted  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  panegyrists  that  he  is  the  most  industrious  and 
enterprising  of  officials.  He  will  still  be  doing.  Now  he  is 
visiting  the  scene  of  a  colliery  accident,  and  oracularly 
pronouncing  that  there  ought  to  be  "  more  shafts."  Now 
be  is  issuing  a  very  curious  certificate  of  indemnity  to 
the  officers  of  the  mine.  Now  he  is  snubbing  an  obnoxious 
magistrate,  and  demanding  of  him  whether  he  has  not 
beadles  in  his  town  and  things  called  whips.  The  worst 
of  this  energy  is  that  the  same  fatality  which  has  attended 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  steps  throughout  his  tenure  of 
office  dogs  him  still.  Unkind  critics  point  out  that  the 
apparently  sapient  demand  for  more  shafts  is  equivalent 
to  a  demand  for  the  shutting  up  of  the  colliery  concerned, 
a  certain  amount  of  income  being  only  equal  to  the  support 
of  a  certain  outlay  of  capital.  The  awkwardness  of  the 
now  famous  Stroud  case  in  which  the  Home  Secretary  has 
been  attacked,  routed,  and  compelled  to  seek  the  refuge  of 
ignominious  silence  by  a  simple  county  magistrate,  is 
greater  still.  The  hardest  heart  must  feel  a  certain  sorrow 
for  a  Home  Secretary  in  such  a  plight. 

The  case  of  Walter  Dean  made  some  little  noise  in  the  - 
later  days  of  the  Session.  A  child  of  tender  years  had 
been  sentenced  to  incarceration,  with  exhausting  tasks,  by 
the  ruthless  Dogberries  of  the  rural  magistracy.  Sir 
William's  attitude  was  what  is  technically  termed  in 
fiction  and  the  drama  "noble."  He  spoke  of  "poisoning 
"  the  fountains  of  life,"  and  brought  clown  the  House 
thereby.  It  is  true  that  the  reversal  of  Walter  Dean's 
sentence,  which  he  at  once,  and  without  any  inquiry, 
ordered,  seems  to  have  come  a  little  late,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  the  sentence  was  un- 
necessary and  unjust,  its  reversal  or  annulling  was  un- 


doubtedly proper.  But  tho  JIumi:  Si;i:i:i;r.\i;y,  perhaps 
because  his  time  was  too  much  occupied  with  hares  and 
rabbits,  or  with  amateur  criticism  on  his  own  Govern- 
ment's Burial  Bill,  had  omitted  tho  usual  ceremony  of 

obtaining  from  the  magistrate  <•  tented  some  information 

on  the  matter.  Tho  maxim  "Hang  first  and  try  after- 
"  wards  "  is  a  well-known  one,  and  has  local  enrrency  in 
two  very  different  quarters  of  England  as  "  Lydlbrd  law  " 
and  as  "Scarborough  warning."  Sir  William  has  in- 
vented an  ingenious  variation  of  it — "Pardon  first  and 
"try  afterwards" — which  perhaps  may  bo  described  as 
Homc-Offico  justice.  Unluckily  for  him,  tho  ineniminati  d 
magistrate,  Mr.  Watts  Uallewell,  appears  to  be  o 
person  with  all  his  wits  about  him,  and  possessed  of  a 
temper  cool  but  by  no  means  meek.  Ho  replied  to  the 
Home  Secretary's  letter  practically  censuring  his  conduct 
and  announcing  the  order  of  release  by  a  singula:  ly 
damaging  history  of  Master  Walter  Dean.  This  tender 
infant,  who,  for  the  crime  of  breaking  a  paltry  window 
or  two,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  has  a  history 
which  would  do  credit  to  a  much  more  mature  offender, 
He  has  set  fire  to  a  plantation,  he  has  stolen  on  different 
occasions  fruit,  eggs,  money,  solid  provisions,  and  a  choice 
assortment  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  property;  while 
window-breaking,  before  it  finally  obtained  for  him  the 
sympathy  of  the  Home  Secretary,  had  been  practised 
by  him  with  an  assiduity  which  could  not  but  make 
him  perfect  in  the  art.  So  far  indeed  the  Home 
Secretary  may  be  acquitted  of  anything  but  somewhat 
indecent  haste.  Unluckily  for  him,  however,  he  had, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  asked  Mr.  Hallewell  whether 
a  slight  corporal  punishment  under  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Act  would  not  have  been  sufficient.  It  is  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that  this  recommendation  has  not  re- 
volted Sir  William's  Radical  admirers.  We  had  thought 
that  corporal  punishment  was  to  them  a  thing  abominable, 
that  it  was  a  degradation,  an  insult  to  the  rights  of  man, 
and  a  dozen  terrible  things  besides.  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  they  hate  magistrates  so  much  that  even 
corporal  punishment  can  be  gulped  down  when  Justices' 
justice  is  to  be  found  fault  with.  Sir  William,  as  it 
happens,  put  the  rod  which  he  suggested  for  Walter 
Dean's  body  into  Mr.  Watts  Hallewell's  hands  to  use 
against  himself.  For  it  seems  that  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Act  does  not  authorize  the  infliction  of  any  such 
penalty  for  the  particular  offence  committed  by  Walter 
Dean.  At  least  Mr.  Watts  Hallewell  has  for  some  days 
been  respectfully  awaiting  a  reference  from  the  Home 
Office  to  the  section  of  the  Act  under  which  he  could  have 
whipped  Walter,  and  the  reference  does  not  come.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  granted  that  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  remarkably  different  from  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Richard  Cross.  The  latter  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  exposed  himself  in  this  way  to  the  double 
charge  of  ignorantia  juris  and  ignorantia  facti,  neither  of 
which  is  in  this  case  an  excuse,  but  a  very  serious  fault. 
Oriental  justice  would  probably  have  ended  the  matter  by 
making  Mr.  Watts  Hallewell  Home  Secretary  and  Sir 
Willtam  Harcourt  a  magistrate  under  his  feet.  But  the 
history  of  the  transaction  may  be  thought  to  show  that, 
though  Mr.  Watts  Hallewell  might  make  a  very  good 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  make  an 
exceedingly  bad  magistrate. 

It  is  curious  that  this  odd  substitution  of  a  Minister's 
private  notions  as  to  the  ideally  fit  for  the  humdrum  letter 
of  the  law  should  not  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the 
same  kind  given  by  the  present  Ministry.  Nobody  can 
have  forgotten  Mr.  Forster's  remarkable  declaration  a  to 
what  he  was  going  to  do  during  the  recess  if  Irish  landlords 
exercised  their  legal  rights  contrary  to  his,  Mr.  Forster's, 
sense  of  justice.  "  Never  mind  the  law,"  said  Mr.  Forster. 
"Never  mind  the  law,"  says  Sir  William  Harcourt.  We 
have  not  the  least  intention  of  maintaining  that  the  birch 
would  not  have  been  an  exceedingly  suitable  punishment  for 
Walter  Dean.  Indeed  the  birch,  and  plenty  of  it,  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  prescription  for  that  promising  young 
man.  Having  "  poisoned  the  fountains  of  life  "  for  a  good 
many  other  people,  or,  in  less  poetical  language,  having 
made  himself  an  intolerable  little  nuisance  to  his  neigh- 
bours, it  is  quite  right  that  the  law,  as  representing  those 
neighbours,  should  make  itself  a  nuisance  to  him  in  the 
way  which  he  is  most  likely  to  feel.  But  it  is  amusing  to 
think  of  the  howl  of  wrath  which  would  have  been  set  up 
by  Radical  members  of  Parliament,  Radical  newspapers, 
and  Radical  mouthpieces  and  mouths  generally,  if  a  m  ■ 
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gistrate  had  ordered  corporal  punishment  in  a  case  where 
the  law  did  ~ot  empower  him  to  do  so.  How  the  dignity 
of  man  and  the  ferocious  stupidity  of  magistrates  would 
have  been  trotted  out  and  made  to  show  their  paces  ! 
What  subscriptions  would  have  been  forthcoming  for  the 
purchase  of  plasters  for  Walter  Dean's  wonnded  back 
and  for  doing  dreadful  things  to  Mr.  Watts  Hallewell  ! 
We  might  have  had  a  St.  James's  Hall  Committee,  and 
a  Britons'  Corporal  Rights  Defence  Association,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  else  beside.  But  when  Sir  William 
Harcourt  makes  the  suggestion,  it  is  greeted  quite  warmly 
by  those  who  would  have  done  all  these  things,  and 
we  are  told  that  a  "  short  Act  next  Session "  will 
make  it  all  right,  and  that  Sir  William  has  "  wisely 
"  declined  to  discuss  "  the  matter  with  the  Stroud  justices. 
As  to  this  latter  point,  indeed,  there  can  be  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  for  it  is  certainly  wise  to  decline  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  there  is  nothing  to  do  except  plead 
guilty.  But  the  incident  in  other  times  would  certainly 
not  have  been  thought  particularly  creditable  to  the 
Government.  For  it  may  certainly  be  contended  that  the 
person  whose  duty,  more  than  that  of  any  other  single 
person,  is  to  watch,  over  the  administration  of  the  law 
should  not  recommend  fiagraut  breaches  thereof,  and 
should  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  on  which  he  takes  the  responsibility  of  deciding. 
Since  this  case  it  seems  that  Sir  William  has  undauntedly 
pursued  his  career  of  reversing  magisterial  decisions,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  of  setting  aside  magisterial  sentences. 
He  has  already  done  this  in  the  case  of  a  woman  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  giving  a  false  certificate  of  death — an 
offence  which  is  in  general,  if  not  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, a  very  serious  one ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  same 
result  will,  it  is  thought,  follow  in  another  case.  Indeed, 
if  Sir  William  adopts  the  convenient  method  of  judging 
all  cases  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  facts,  it  is 
not  unsafe  to  prophesy  that  the  same  result  will  follow  in 
all.  It  is  an  easy  way  to  gain  popularity  ;  and  if  the  law 
suffers,  why  so  much  the  worse  for  the  law.  Besides,  a 
short  Act  next  Session  will  set  it  all  right.  Fortunately 
in  tlie  present  constitution  of  Parliament  the  passing  of  a 
short,  or  indeed  of  a  long,  Act  is,  if  the  Government 
choose  to  have  it,  almost  a  certainty,  and  so  there  can  be 
no  difficulties  in  the  Home  Secretary's  way. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CITY  COMPANIES. 

THE  City  Companies  must  have  anticipated  their  fate  as 
it  approached  them  by  successive  stages.  The  ac- 
cession of  the  present  Government  endangered  all  ancient 
institutions,  and  in  the  first  instance  those  which  were 
intrinsically  weakest.  The  issue  of  the  Commission  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  depriving  the  Companies  of  the 
whole  or  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues  confirmed  the 
gloomiest  anticipations  ;  and,  finally,  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Debet  as  chairman  threatened  uncompromising  dis- 
regard of  all  claims  founded  on  picturesque  inutility. 
The  governing  bodies  and  their  officers  will  not  find  it 
worth,  while  to  repeat  the  policy  which  their  prede- 
cessors tried  with  success  in  1833.  It  was  then  safe 
to  refuse  any  revelation  of  the  only  secret  which  they 
greatly  cared  to  keep,  by  disputing  the  power  of  Royal 
Commissioners  to  exact  an  account  of  their  wealth. 
The  answers  of  the  Companies  to  the  queries  which 
have  now  been  circulated  are  still  voluntary ;  but  any 
attempt  to  withhold  information  would  be  peremptorily 
overruled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  of  good  omen 
for  the  Companies  that  the  Commissioners  profess  a  desire 
to  study  their  histories  and  antiquities.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  they  have  devi- 
ated from  their  original  character  and  purposes,  although 
they  have  with  zealous  fidelity  preserved  many  of  their 
early  customs.  Old  duties  which  have  passed  into  desue- 
tude will  serve  as  an  argument  for  abolishing  corre- 
sponding privileges;  while  banquets  and  other  festive 
solemnities,  however  accurately  they  may  have  been 
handed  down,  will  be  condemned  as  unprofitable  and 
obsolete.  There  are  few  institutions  to  which  their  mem- 
bers are  for  the  most  part  as  warmly  attached  ;  but  even 
in  the  City  mutinous  liverymen  are  found  to  write  letters 
to  the  papers  in  vituperation  of  the  governing  bodies. 
They  might  perhaps  judiciously  suspend  the  expression  of 
their  petty  grievances  till  all  dissensions  are  suppressed  by 
a  common  disestablishment. 


The  collective  revenues  of  the  Companies  have  been 
vaguely  estimated  at  half  a  million,  and  their  advocates 
would  find  a  difficulty  in  contending  that  a  large  income 
might  not  be  more  advantageously  employed  than  in 
dinners,  in  pensions  to  decayed  members,  in  maintenance- 
of  gorgeous  halls,  and  in  occasional  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry and  art.  Two  or  three  of  the  richest  Companies 
have  within  a  few  years  contributed  large  sums  for  pur- 
poses of  technical  education ;  and  as  far  as  their  contri- 
butions extend  they  have  practically  become  trustees  of  the 
funds  which  they  might  at  their  discretion  have  retained. 
By  some  of  the  Companies  moderate  provision  is  occasion- 
ally made  for  needy  members  of  the  governing  bodies  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  recipients  have  in  the  first 
instance  only  enjoyed  the  hereditary  right  to  membership 
on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Vested  life  interests  will, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  be  protected ;  but  the  Government 
will  probably  propose  to  Parliament  a  scheme  for  dealing 
at  discretion  with  a  large  surplus.  All  the  members,  in- 
cluding the  liverymen,  have  votes ;  but  they  belong  to  a 
single  constituency  which  has  audaciously  renounced  its 
allegiance  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  will  be  no  danger  of 
alienating  the  City,  which  will  vainly  regret  and  resent 
the  destruction  of  the  Companies,  not  only  as  an  unwel- 
come change,  but  as  a  precedent  for  the  approaching 
suppression  of  the  Corporation.  The  Government  which 
refused  the  City  the  opportunity  of  proving  its  importance 
by  a  special  return  in  the  Census  has  probably  resolved 
on  punishing  it  for  its  contumacy  at  the  last  election.  The 
institution  of  one  or  more  municipalities  of  London  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Corporation  will  raise  important  poli- 
tical and  administrative  issues.  The  total  or  partial  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  the  Companies  will  be  a  simpler 
operation,  and  it  will  serve  as  an  instalment  of  the  larger 
measure,  or  as  a  precedent  for  stringent  legislation.  The 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  perhaps  be  later 
victims. 

Lord  Derby  will  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  doubts  which 
may  be  suggested  as  to  the  expediency  of  putting  an  end 
to  anomalies.  If  a  capital  amounting  perhaps  to  some 
millions  can  without  injustice  to  interested  persons  be 
diverted  to  more  useful  purposes,  the  most  prosaic  of 
statesmen  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  trans- 
fer. The  attributes  which  are  common  to  private  and 
to  corporate  property  are  easily  disregarded  when  there 
is  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  utilitarian  liberalism.  The 
popular  clamour  against  the  Companies  is  consistent 
as  far  as  it  is  raised  by  the  ordinary  assailants  of  property. 
It  seems  shocking  to  the  enemies  of  ownership  that  any 
fragment  of  wealth  should  be  excluded  from  private  and 
hereditary  possession.  Endowments,  whether  a  share  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  funds  is  obtained  by  merit  or  by 
fortune,  are  by  a  curious  paradox  hateful  to  the  revolu- 
tionary mind.  That  a  feeble  barrier  should  defeat  cu- 
pidity is  more  ii'ritating  than  the  tenacity  of  individual 
ownership.  An  established  Church,  though  it  is  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  endowments  a  comparatively  democratic  in- 
stitution, is  in  modern  times  more  habitually  threatened 
with  spoliation  then  a  private  capitalist  or  landowner. 
The  classes  which  might  be  expected  to  be  most  sensitive 
to  attacks  on  property  sometimes  like  or  anticipate  with 
short-sighted  selfishness  the  demands  of  the  mob.  Rich 
noblemen  have  been  heard  to  complain  that  College  Fellows 
perform  no  definite  duties  in  return  for  their  incomes 
of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year.  They  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  hereditary  owners  of  large  estates  ought 
not  to  be  hasty  in  encouraging  the  prejudice  against 
sinecures. 

A  courteous  invitation  to  the  officers  of  the  Companies 
to  furnish  suggestions  to  the  Commissioners  would,  if  the 
general  result  of  their  inquiries  were  otherwise  doubtful, 
imply  a  foregone  conclusion  of  change.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  official  salaries  recently  fixed  or  readjusted, 
scarcely  any  public  or  private  revenue  is  expended  in 
perfect  accordance  with  ideal  utility.  A  formal  investi- 
gation involves  the  assumption  that  the  State  or  the 
Legislature  has  the  right  as  well  as  the  power  to  divert 
the  funds  into  new  channels.  The  restoration  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Companies  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  i3 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  intended  may  perhaps 
not  be  found  easy  or  expedient.  The  Goldsmiths,  the 
Fishmongers,  and  some  of  the  other  Companies  already 
discharge  certain  technical  duties  which  could  not  perhaps 
be  usefully  enlarged.  The  general  encouragement  of  their 
respective  trades  by  the  Companies  would  in  most  cases 
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be  impracticable  or  superfluous.  Goldsmiths,  mercers, 
mid  merchant  tailors  need  little  assistance  ;  and  there  are 
no  cloth  workers  in  London,  It.  would  not  be  easy  to 
defino  the  technical  education  which  is  required  to  qualify 
a  fishmonger  for  tho  practice  of  his  mystery.  The  Com- 
mission and  tho  Government  will  probably  at  present 
adopt  an  intermediate  course  between  alienation  of  thoir 

whole  proporty  from  tho  Companies  and  acquiescence 

in  the  present  state  of  things.  A  certain  discretion  in 
the  expenditure  of  tho  funds  may  bo  reserved  to  tho 
governing  bodies,  perhaps  with  some  change  in  their 
constitution.  The  hospitalities  in  which  tho  citizens  of 
London  delight  will  bo  curtailed,  though  perhaps  they 
may  not  be  summarily  suppressed.  A  large  surplus  will 
remain  to  be  applied  to  objects  of  public  utility,  including 
perhaps  tho  relief  of  general  or  municipal  taxation.  Specu- 
lative philanthropists,  comparing  possible  modes  of  theo- 
retical beneficence,  have  sometimes  inclined  to  tho  opinion 
that  the  most  effective  form  of  charity  would  bo  a 
contribution  to  the  Exchequer;  but  the  possiblo  ac- 
quisition by  the  State  of  property  for  its  own  purposes 
would  be,  in  the  invidious  as  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term,  confiscation.  It  is  more  probable  that 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  funds  now  belonging  to 
corporate  bodies  in  London  will  be  applied  in  aid  of  local 
taxation.  It  might  be  found  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  luxuries  and  the  necessary  wants  of  a  vast 
metropolitan  population.  The  provision  of  parks,  of  bands 
of  music,  and  of  public  recreations  might  seem  to  be  a 
more  suitable  employment  of  accumulated  funds  in  want 
of  an  owner  than  of  the  produce  of  rates.  It  might  even 
be  possible  to  connect  the  future  with  the  past  by  giving 
the  Companies,  in  some  modified  form,  a  voice  in  the  ex- 
penditure for  new  objects  of  the  revenues  inherited  from 
their  predecessors.  The  social  and  festive  traditions  of 
special  trades  have  in  many  cases  become  obsolete ;  but 
the  reservation  from  private  ownership  of  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  community  is  not  in  principle  anomalous  or 
inexpedient.  Any  revenues  of  the  kind  would  be  more 
properly  expended  in  promoting  popular  enjoyment  than 
in  the  discharge  of  the  burdens  which  attach  to  all  kinds 
of  property. 


THE  WATFORD  PLOT. 

THE  word  "mystery  "  has  been  so  often  and  so  stupidly 
used  of  late  in  newspapers,  that  it  has  got  into  rather 
bad  odour.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  any  much 
more  appropriate  term  can  be  found  for  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  took  place  between  Sunday  night  and 
Monday  morning  last  on  the  North- Western  Railway 
between  Watford  and  Bushey.  According  to  their  invari- 
able, but  not  very  wise,  habit,  the  railway  authorities  were 
at  first  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  matter,  and  it  was 
not  until  several  clays  had  passed  that  the  most  important 
point  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  substance  discovered  on  the 
line  wras  dynamite,  was  authoritatively  settled.  However, 
there  may  be  said  to  be  now  no  doubt  about  the  bare  facts 
of  the  matter.  Some  time  between  seven  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night  and  the  same  hour  on  Monday  morning 
parcels  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  dynamite  were  arranged 
by  the  side  of  the  fast  down  line,  connected  with 
india-rubber  fuses  chargjd  with  gunpowder,  and  tipped 
with  percussion  caps  to  explode  them  on  a  train  passing. 
Moreover,  the  spot  chosen  was  at  the  junction  of  two 
rails,  and  the  fishplates  were  removed,  apparently  with  the 
object  either  of  inducing  a  wrong  idea  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  wreck  which  was  planned,  or  else  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  train  attacked  should  leave  the  line  and  fall  down 
the  embankment  on  which  the  railway  there  passes.  The 
plot  apparently  failed  either  because  the  fuses  were  not 
properly  adjusted,  or  because  the  excessive  rain  for  the 
time  weakened  or  destroyed  the  explosive  power  of  the 
compound.  But  the  remarkable  thiug  is  that  not  merely 
are  the  perpetrators  unknown,  but  the  exact  train  in- 
tended for  attack  is  not  known  either.  The  infernal 
machine  was  discovered  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
usual  morning  newspaper  train.  But  this  is  a  train 
which  does  not  often  carry  many  passengers,  which 
carries  no  mails,  and  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  offer  any 
special  provocation  to  vindictive  feelings  or  any  tempta- 
tion to  cupidity  in  its  parcels  of  printed  matter.  It  may 
seem  odd  that  the  time  of  deposit  of  the  parcel  should  be 
so  uncertain.    But  this  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  North- 


western having  now  four  working  lines  of  rails,  instead  of 
two,  for  many  miles  out  of  London.  Hctween  tlio  lato 
passenger  trains  of  Sunday  night  and  tho  early  newspaper 
train  of  Monday  morning  nothing  passed  ovor  tho  metals 
of  ono  of  these  But  it  was  natural  that  suspicion  should 
point  rather  to  tho  Scotch  and  Irish  mails  overnight  as 
the  probable  object  of  tho  malefactors. 

At  present  there  seems  to  bo  no  idea  of  any  important 
freight  which  these  trains  carried,  and  it  is  certain  that, 
except  Lord  NORTHBROOK,  who  is  not  particularly  likely  to 
bo  tho  object  of  any  secret  society's  vengeance,  they  carried 
no  passenger  of  political  distinction.  It  will  of  course  occur 
to  all  reasonable  people  that,  if  documents  or  property  of  an 
important  kind  were  sent  at  this  time,  tho  senders,  whether 
private  persons  or  tho  Government,  would  take  good  care, 
and  would  be  right  in  taking  good  care,  not  to  divulge  tho 
fact  just  at  this  moment,  except  to  tho  police.  Four 
hypotheses  havo  been  suggested  up  to  this  time,  which 
may  bo  shortly  described  as  Robbers,  Fenians,  Nihilists, 
and  Trade-Unionists,  especially  discontented  railway  ser- 
vants. The  Trades-Union  Congress,  sitting  at  Dublin, 
has  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  last  suggestion. 
We  are  happy  to  think  that  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  it  has  yet  been  shown  or  imagined;  but  the  virtuous 
indignation  of  the  Trades-Unionists  is  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
cessive. It  is  not  so  very  long  since  they  were  guilty  of 
acts  precisely  similar  in  kind,  if  less  wholesale  in  extent, 
I  and  the  unblushing  manner  in  which  they  still  proclaim 
their  determination  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  them- 
selves, regardless  of  other  people's  rights  and  interests, 
is  not  calculated  to  conciliate  public  opinion.  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  have,  on  the  whole,  out- 
grown the  murderous  stage  of  their  career,  and  murder 
in  the  present  instance  has,  for  them,  no  very  definable 
object.  The  Trade-Unionist  is  now  "tolerably  mild,"  and 
to  annoy  a  Railway  Company  he  would  hardly  do  his  best 
to  kill  and  maim  an  indefinite  number  of  guiltless  persons* 
The  Nihilist  hypothesis  also  hns  little  to  show  for  itself. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  Prince  of  the  Russian  Royal  Family 
is  in  this  country  on  an  official  errand  seems  to  have  been 
enough  for  some  imaginative  persons.  But,  as  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was,  or 
according  to  any  plan  could  have  been,  in  any  North- 
Western  train  near  Watford  on  Sunday  night  or  Monday 
morning,  the  hypothesis  seems  to  be  at  least  gratuitous. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  supposition  of  an  attempt 
to  rob,  especially  as  the  train  aimed  at  was  one  of 
the  mail  trains.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  need  the 
Bremen  explosion  to  tell  us  that  there  are  men  who 
would  stick  at  nothing  in  the  way  of  cold-blooded 
villany  in  order  to  obtain  the  chance  of  gain.  The 
powerful  appliances  and  inventions  of  modern  science 
offer  to  such  persons  considerable  temptations,  and  rail- 
way and  steamboat  travelling  gives  them  abundant  op- 
portunities. It  does  not  follow  that  anything  particularly 
valuable  can  be  traced  as  having  been  sent  by  any  of  the 
threatened  trains.  It  would  be  sufficient,  however,  for 
the  criminals  in  question  to  get  wind  of  an  intention  to 
send  it,  which  might  afterwards  have  been  changed.  Such 
a  trifle  as  a  train  blown  np  for  nothing  would  not  be 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  professional  thief 
of  the  superior  kind.  Dynamite  is  cheap,  india-rubber 
tubing  is  not  dear.  The  whole  apparatus  of  the  plot 
could  not  have  cost  a  great  number  of  shillings,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  engineer  had  his  eye  on  the  return 
of  a  great  number  of  pounds  for  his  investment.  The 
only  thing  against  this  hypothesis  is  the  extreme  im- 
probability, in  such  a  country  as  England,  of  getting  off 
clear  with  the  booty  in  such  a  case. 

There  remains  the  Fenian  suggestion,  and  this  cer- 
tainly has  the  strongest  prima,  facie  likelihood  of  tho 
four.  Not  only  had  the  Irish  night  mail  passed  overnight 
since  the  time  the  rails  had  been  last  examined,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  Irish  day  mail  was  due  not  very 
long  after  the  platelayer  Heath  discovered  the  parcel  of 
dynamite  "  sausages "  by  the  side  of  the  line.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  brotherhood  have,  under  the  favourable 
circumstances  lately  prevailing,  been  unusually  active,  and 
the  blow  struck  is  of  a  character  quite  consistent  with 
their  well-known  tactics.  Something,  if  not  somebody, 
of  importance,  may  have  been  going  to  Ireland ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  true  Fenian  would  be  by 
no  means  determined  solely  by  this  consideration.  Tho 
destruction  in  a  dramatic  manner  of  an  Irish  train,  or  of 
any  train,  would  be  sufficient  for  him.    He  has  been 
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definitely  informed  lately  as  to  the  advantageous  results  of 
the  shot  fired  at  the  Manchester  van,  when,  as  an  Irish 
historian  and  member  of  Parliament  has  it,  Sergeant  Bkext 
"  got  in  the  way  of  the  bullet  "  ;  and  of  the  still  more  dra- 
matic explosion  at  Clerkenwell.    The  brutal  aimlessness  of 
this  latter  proceeding  has  been  sufficiently  often  pointed 
out,  and  the  destruction  of  a  train  by  dynamite  would  not 
be  more  brutal,  and  might  well  be  equally  aimless.  Of 
course  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Fenianism  or  Irish  agitation  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
treat  the  question  as  one  of  pure  speculation.    The  pro- 
fessional robber  and  the  Fenian — who  may  be  described  as 
a  professional  murderer — appear  to  divide  the  chances 
pretty  evenly  between  them.  In  this  connexion  it  is  hardly 
superfluous  to  take  the  recent  audacious  attempt  to  murder 
at  Sheffield,  which  is  pretty  certainly  the  work  of  Fenians 
or  some  similar  set  of  scoundrels.    The  Irish-American 
rascaldom  with  which  Ireland  is  now  swarming,  and  which 
is  abundant  enough  in  the  laro-e  towns  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land,  is  capable  enough  of  both  deeds.  That  the  dynamite  used 
was  apparently  of  an  unusual  kind,  made  by  amateui'S  and 
not  by  professional  manufacturers  of  explosives,  is  a  fact 
somewhat  noteworthy,  but  which  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained in  more  ways  than  one.    But  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
rather  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  political  society 
being  engaged  in  the  matter  than  of  its  having  been  an 
ordinary  criminal  speculation.    There  is  no  reason  why 
the  usual  dynamite  of  commerce  should  not  suffice  the 
professional  robber,  especially  as  it  presents  less  chance  of 
identification.    On  the  other  hand,  to  have  their  own  ex- 
plosives made  for  themselves  is  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
half-childish  vanity  which  is  so  frequently  united  with  the 
devilish  scheming  of  political  agitators.    It  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  any  scare  were  excited  by  the  occurrence. 
A  very  little  thought  will  show  that  such  an  attempt 
is  much  more  likely  to  fail  than  to  succeed,  and  very 
unlikely  to  have  even  a  chance  of  succeeding.  For- 
tunately these  schemes  require  a  good  deal  of  delicate 
adjustment,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  heavily  in 
favour  of  the  honest  men  against  the  rogues.    The  usual 
and  necessary  inspection  of  railways  where  the  traffic 
is  heavy  is,  moreover,  so  frequent  that  •  in  most  cases 
obstacles  of  any  kind  on  the  line  are  discovered  before 
they  can  do  any  harm.    The  confidence  felt  by  the  public 
in  the  Department  of  Criminal  Investigation  is  not  extra- 
ordinary, and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  nothing  is  ever 
found  out  about  the  matter,  or  about  the  mysterious 
stranger  who,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  coat  over  his  arrn, 
was  observed  contemplating  nature  at  six  o'clock  on  a  rainy 
morning.    But  if  the  thing  turns  out  to  have  been  a  deli- 
pate  jog  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
I.  R.  B.,  there  is  at  least  one  person  in  this  kingdom  who 
will  have  no  reason  at  all  to  be  surprised.    Travellers  by 
the  North- Western  will  probably  for  some  time  to  come 
wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  less  explicit  in  his 
revelations  to  the  men  of  Midlothian  as  to  the  motives 
which  usually  act  on  his  mind. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  VICTORIA. 

rpHE  colony  of  Victoria  continues  to  discharge  its 
JL  chosen  function  of  illustoating  the  character  and  ten- 
dencies of  extreme  democracy.  A  small  and  scattered 
community  possessing  abundant  material  resources  has  the 
advantage  of  trying  political  experiments  in  comparative 
safety.  There  are  no  complicated  systems  of  industry  to 
derange  in  Victoria,  and  colonies,  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, are  exempt  from  foreign  politics.  Faction,  envy, 
and  intolerance  can  only  check  the  growth  of  prosperity 
by  false  economic  legislation,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
most  competent  classes  from  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In 
the  absence  of  an  aristocracy  which  Mr.  Forster  would 
condemn  as  founded  on  the  accident  of  birth,  successful 
traders,  and  lawyers  and  doctors  with  good  incomes,  are 
regarded  with  jealous  dislike;  and,  on  more  plausible 
grounds,  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  are  denounced  as 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  dominant  working  class  is 
bent  on  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  employment  by  dis- 
couraging immigration.  Small  traders  and  founders  of 
inchoate  manufactures  seek,  as  in  the  United  States,  to 
perpetuate  and  increase  local  monopolies.  The  whole 
population  is  comparatively  small  in  number,  but  the 
extent  of  its  territory  gives  it  a  complacent  belief  in  its 


own  importance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  some 
future  time  it  will  expand  into  a  considerable  State.  The 
petty  demagogues  who  govern  the  colony  sometimes,  on 
small  provocation,  threaten  the  Imperial  Government  with 
secession ;  but  they  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  excite  en- 
thusiastic  interest  in  the  process  of  pushing  at  an  open 
door. 

J udicious  well-wishers  of  the  colony  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  plausible  belief  that  a  reaction  had  set  in. 
Not  many  months  have  passed  since  Mr.  Berry  and  the 
extreme  democratic  faction  were  temporarily  driven  from 
office,  in  consequence  of  the  indignation  which  even  their 
own  supporters  felt  at  the  prevalence  of  jobbery  and 
faction.  Mr.  Service,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  suc- 
ceeded with  a  moderate  majority,  and  proposed  a  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Council  which  seemed  likely  to 
end  a  troublesome  controversy.  Unfortunately  a  cross 
issue  raised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party  divided  the 
Ministerial  supporters,  and  Mr.  Service  was  defeated  in 
an  important  division.  As  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  claim  the  succession,  Mr.  Berry  took 
advantage  of  their  victory.  A  coalition  between  ultra- 
democrats  and  advocates  of  sectarian  education  seems  to 
be  neither  consistent  with  intelligible  principle  nor  likely 
to  last  ;  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  accounts  the  alliance 
had  not  been  consolidated  by  the  participation  of  Sir  John 
O'Shannassy  and  his  associates  in  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry ;  but  probably  by  this  time  the  difficulty  may 
have  been  overcome. 

The  chai'acteristic  antipathy  of  the  democratic  agitators 
to  the  rules  and  traditions  which  are  the  best  security  of 
freedom  was  exhibited  in  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
proposed  by  Mr.  Berry  before  the  Government  had  form- 
ally opened  the  new  Parliament.  The  object  was  apparently 
not  so  much  to  inflict  a  slight  on  Lord  Normanby  as  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  victorious  faction  to  regulations 
andstanding  orders.  Mr.BEERYisoncemore Minister,andMr. 
Pearson,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  mission  to  England, 
is  one  of  his  colleagues.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Pearson 
was  well  known  as  a  learned  resident  at  Oxford.  In  the 
new  life  which  he  has  chosen  he  has  already  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  support  of  democratic,  if  not  commu- 
nistic, doctrines,  and  his  patriotism  is  no  longer  Impei'ial, 
but  colonial.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  a  cultivated 
Englishman  can  so  readily  dissociate  himself  from  the 
feelings  and  associations  in  which  he  must  have  grown 
up.  Before  his  late  visit  to  England  Mr.  Pearson  had 
proposed  the  application  of  colonial  revenues  to  public 
works  undertaken,  not  for  the  general  advantage,  but  for 
the  employment  of  the  working  classes.  Sir  Bryan 
O'Loghlen,  who,  when  he  was  Attorney- General,  talked 
about  deporting  the  Governor  by  force,  has  for  the  present 
preferred  his  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  to 
his  sympathies  with  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Pearson  ;  but 
the  party  which  is  equally  hostile  to  property  and  to 
the  English  connexion  will  not  remain  disunited.  The 
suppression  of  the  independence  of  the  Council,  and  the 
substitution  of  direct  universal  suffrage  for  representative 
government,  will  be  again  proposed,  and  perhaps  carried. 
Taxation  wall  be  unequally  imposed  on  political  rather 
than  on  fiscal  grounds,  and  protective  duties  will  be 
maintained  and  perhaps  increased.  It  is  not  a  little 
paradoxical  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  been 
invited  to  attend  an  Exhibition  at  Melbourne  in  thepresent 
year.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  some 
personal  affront  to  the  Crown.  The  discourtesy  shown  to 
the  Governor  in  proceeding  to  business  before  the  delivery 
of  his  Message  indicates  the  temper  and  taste  of  Mr. 
Berry  and  his  associates. 

When  the  Australian  and  North  American  colonies 
hereafter  become  nominally  as  well  as  really  inde- 
pendent, they  will  perhaps  find  it  expedient  to  modify 
their  Constitutions  by  the  introduction  of  checks  and 
balances  which  exist  in  different  forms  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  of  course  impossible  in  modern  times 
to  found  a  second  legislative  Assembly  on  Mr.  Forster's  ac- 
cident of  birth  ;  but  the  framersof  the  American  Constitu- 
tion created  a  Senate  with  greater  practical  powers  than 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  conferred  on  the  Executive 
an  independent  capacity  of  action  which  had  already  be- 
come obsolete  in  England.  The  Senate  has  far  greater 
influence  than  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  can  suspend  the  decisions  of  both.  Neither 
j  Colonial  Governors  nor  Secretaries  of  State  exercise  aoy 
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real  control  ovor  tho  Ministries  which  from  timo  to 
timo  represent  local  majorities.  Tho  Council  of  nominees 
which  Mr.  I > t .  1 ; i ; v  proposes  <o  establish  in  Australia  would 
bo  appointed,  not  by  tho  Governor,  who  might  probably 
soloct  competent  and  independent  legislators,  but  by  tho 
Ministers,  who  are  the  leaders  of  tho  dominant  faction  in 
the  Assembly.  Tho  main  object  of  the  measuroisto  render 
permanent  tho  accidental  supremacy  of  tho  extreme  demo- 
cratic party.  Tho  present  Council  is  weak  because  it  is 
not  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Tho  reformed  Council 
would  bo  a  fiction,  until  it  became-  an  impediment  to  tho 
action  of  a  possible  Ministry  of  the  other  party.  It  would 
then  bo,  not  without  excuse,  remodelled  in  the  interests  of 
tho  actual  Ministry.  All  real  authority  will  resido  in  tho 
Assembly,  until  tho  demagogues  succeed  in  superseding 
Parliamentary  government  by  the  rude  device  of  a  popular 
vote.  Mr.  Bei;ry's  plebiscite  is  a  caricature  of  the  theories 
of  Parliamentary  duty  and  responsibility  which  have  lately 
been  promulgated  iu  England. 

It  might  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  freedom  from 
external  dangers  and  complications  is  an  unmixed  advan- 
tage to  the  Australian  colonies.  The  Governments  of  tho 
Cape,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand,  have  to  provide  for  tho  common  security  against 
natives  who  may  possibly  become  enemies.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  has  no  enemies  to  fear  except  wealth, 
respectability,  and  intelligence.  Injustice  must  be  perpe- 
trated, if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  minorities  who  theo- 
retically enjoy  equal  rights  with  their  countrymen.  The 
evils  of  democratic  despotism  would  perhaps  be  greater 
if  the  colonists  were  not  of  English  blood,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  disposition  to  limit  the  functions  of  legislation 
and  government.  The  Americans  can  afford  to  tolerate 
peculation  and  incompetence  in  some  of  their  rulers,  be- 
cause they  for  the  most  part  govern  themselves.  Timo 
will  show  whether  the  colonies  possess  equal  power  of  re- 
sistance to  the  vicious  tendencies  of  universal  suffrage. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  the  present,  Victoria  stands 
alone  in  its  love  of  turbulence  and  anarchy.  Its  condition 
furnishes  no  argument  against  the  modern  experiment  of 
conceding  to  colonies  the  exclusive  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  The  provincial  demagogues  could  not  in  any 
circumstances  have  been  restrained  by  Imperial  authority. 
If  Victoria  had  been  partially  administered  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  agitators  would  have  sought  popularity 
in  sedition  even  more  readily  than  in  unequal  legislation. 
They  are  now  content  to  assert  their  undisputed  inde- 
pendence by  occasional  displays  of  rudeness  which  provoke 
no  return. 


THE  NINE  ELMS  ACCIDENT. 

A  BAD  railway  accident  at  Nine  Elms  comes  home  with 
unusual  force  to  Londoners.  They  can  be  philoso- 
phical over  possible  negligence  in  the  North,  or  an  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  take  obvious  precautious  in  the  Midland 
counties ;  but  when  a  disaster  happens  in  London  itself, 
and  to  a  train  by  the  like  of  which  they  may  have  them- 
selves to  travel  every  day,  their  interest  in  the  matter 
becomes  very  keen.  Unfortunately,  the  Coroner's  in- 
quest, which  is  a  principal  means  of  bringing  out  the 
circumstances  of  an  accident  ending  in  death,  threatens  to 
degenerate  into  a  wrangle  between  the  Court  and  the 
lawyers  employed  in  the  case.  The  proceedings  on  Tuesday 
were  almost  wholly  of  this  sort.  The  inquiry  had  to  be  ad- 
joined in  order  to  allow  the  driver  of  the  passenger  engine 
which  ran  into  the  goods  engine  to  recover  from  his  in- 
juries sufficiently  to  be  examined  ;  and  it  was  suggested 
by  one  of  the  solicitors  that,  as  this  man's  evidence  was  of 
great  importance  and  he  himself  very  ill,  his  deposition 
should  be  taken.  The  solicitor  maintained  that  the 
Coroner  had  power  to  order  this  ;  the  Coroner  maintained 
that  he  had  not ;  and,  as  there  was  really  no  other  business 
before  the  Court,  Coroner  and  solicitor  had  a  fine  time  of 
it,  ending,  of  coui'se,  as  such  squabbles  commonly  do  end, 
in  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  Coroner  to  clear  the  room, 
and  iu  broad  hints  from  the  other  side  that  the  Coroner 
did  not  know  his  business.  Until  the  importance  of  the 
coroner's  office  is  more  fully  recognized,  and  the  mode  of 
election  to  it  changed,  these  objectionable  incidents  will 
probably  be  recurrent  in  coroners'  inquests.  Whichever 
of  the  two  views  of  a  coroner's  powers  may  have  been 
correct  as  a  matter  of  law,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
which  is  right  as  r,  matter  of  common-sense.    What  the 


solicitor  asked  tho  Coroner  to  do  w;ih  simply  to  dike  steps  to 
perpetuate  testimony.  Tho  immodiato  cause  of  the  accident 
must  bo  ascertained  from  tho  ovidciico  of  three  persons — 
tlio  signalman  who  allowed  tho  passenger  tram  Id  come  on, 
tho  driver  of  tho  passenger  engine,  and  tho  driver  of 
tho  goods  engino  into  which  tho  passenger  engine  ran. 
Of  these  three,  two  are  seriously  ill,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  not  recover.  If  they  die,  two  out  of  tho  threo 
persons  who  alono  can  give  any  account  of  what  happened 
will  bo  silenced.  Tlio  Coroner  is  of  opinion  that,  as  there 
is  no  charge  before  him,  ho  cannot  havo  the  depositions  of 
these  two  persons  taken.  If  ho  is  right  in  so  thinking, 
tho  law  upon  the  subject  ought  plainly  to  bo  altered. 
Very  sorious  charges  may  arise  out  of  tho  inquest,  and  it 
sccins  a  mischiovous  technicality  to  say  that  evidence  in 
support  of  a  charge  may  be  perpetuated,  but  that  evidence 
on  which  a  charge  may  bo  founded  must  not.  It  is  perhaps 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  one  of  tho  deaths  took  place 
in  tho  jurisdiction  of  another  Coroner,  and  the  inquest  in 
this  latter  case  has  very  properly  been  adjourned  in  order 
to  give  the  jury  an  opportunity  of  going  on  with  the 
inquiry  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  at 
the  first  inquest.  Out  of  these  two  inquests  and  the  inquiry 
which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  there  is 
every  chance  of  our  getting  at  the  truth,  provided  that 
death  does  not  remove  a  material  witness  out  of  the  way. 

As  yet  all  that  is  ascertained  about  the  accident  comes 
from  the  evidence  of  the  signalmen  at  the  "  locomotive  junc- 
"  tion-box  "  near  Nine  Elms.  There  are  always  two  signal- 
men at  this  station,  and  on  Saturday  night  both  came  on 
duty  about  ten  o'clock,  Almond,  the  junior  one,  coming  first. 
At  ten  Almond  received  the  signal  to  let  a  goods-engine, 
which  was  then  standing  on  the  down  main  line,  pass  into 
the  locomotive  shed,  and  two  minutes  later  he  let  this 
engine  pass  his  box  and  go  on  to  the  junction-points. 
Properly  his  next  act  would  have  been  to  signal  this 
engine  to  go  on  into  the  locomotive  shed ;  but  at  three 
minutes  after  ten  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Portsmouth  express  on  the  up  main  Hue,  and 
when  this  had  gone  by  Almond  appears  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  engine  which  he  had  left  standing  on  the 
down  line.  Had  he  remembered  that  it  was  still  there, 
there  would  have  been  abundance  of  time  for  it  to  pass 
into  the  locomotive  shed  before  the  train  which  ran  into 
it  came  up.  At  five  minutes  after  ten  Almond  received  the 
warning  signal  that  the  Hampton  Court  train  was  on  the 
down  line.  He  reported  this  to  the  senior  signalman,  who 
had  come  into  the  box  after  the  passing  of  the  goods-engine, 
and  was  told  to  see  if  all  was  clear.  Almond  looked  to  see  if 
it  was  so  ;  but  his  attention  was  again  called  away  to  a  train 
from  Kingston  on  the  up  line,  and  to  an  engine  which  had 
to  be  crossed  on  to  the  Windsor  line.  All,  however,  did  seem 
clear,  and  accordingly  he  signalled  the  Hampton  Court  train 
to  come  on.  Two  minutes  after  the  mischief  was  done. 
Whether  there  was  a  light  burning  at  the  back  of  the 
stationary  engine  docs  not  seem  to  be  known.  Almond  says 
that  he  did  not  notice  one  as  the  engine  passed,  and  the 
fireman  on  the  engine  is  unable  to  say  whether  the  tail- 
light  was  burning  or  not.  Had  it  been  burning,  it  could 
apparently  have  been  seen  from  the  signal-box  on  an  ordi- 
nary night.  But  Saturday  night  was  not  an  ordinary 
night.  There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  and  heavy  raiu 
falling,  and  wind  and  rain  together  may  be  quite  as  dis- 
turbing to  the  eyesight  as  fog. 

Until  something  more  is  known,  it  is  impossible  of 
course  to  come  to  any  useful  conclusion  as  regards  the 
circumstances  of  the  accident.  That  it  would  not  have 
happened  if  Almond  had  remembered  that  he  had  not  passed 
the  goods-engine  into  the  locomotive  shed  seems  to  be  clear. 
Nor  was  his  forgetfulness  due,  as  was  at  first  not  unnatu- 
rally suspected,  to  the  fatigue  consequent  on  long  hours  of 
work.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  only  just  begun  his  turn  of 
duty.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  though  the  signal- 
box  at  which  he  was  stationed  is  rightly  held  to  be  so  im- 
portant as  to  require  the  constant  services  of  two  signalmen, 
it  was  at  this  precise  moment  being  worked  by  one. 
Almond  came  on  duty  "  shortly  before  "  ten,  and  Davis 
when  it  "had  just  turned"  ten  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  men  whom  Almond  and  Davis  relieved  went  off 
duty  as  soon  as  Almond  entered  the  box.  Had  Davis 
come  iu  at  the  same  time  as  Almond,  both  the  men  would 
have  known  of  the  passing  of  the  goods  engine,  and  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  both  would  havo 
forgotten  that  it  had  gone  on  to  the  junction-points  aud 
was  there  waiting  for  further  orders.    If  it  is  not  already 
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a  rule  of  the  Company  that  -where  there  are  two  signal- 
men to  a  station  the  pair  on  duty  shall  not  leave  until 
both  the  men  who  are  to  take  their  places  have  come 
into  the  box,  it  is  plain  that  it  ought  at  once  to 
be  made  so.  Had  this  simple  precaution  been  ob- 
served, this  accident  would  almost  certainly  not  have 
happened.  With  trains  succeeding  one  another  as  quickly 
as  they  do  on  the  South- Western  line  at  Vauxhall,  a 
signalman  cannot  be  left  to  himself  even  for  two  minutes 
without  immense  occasion  for  mischief  being  possibly 
given.  Apart  from  this  element  in  the  question,  it  ought 
to  be  ascertained  whether  sufficient  allowance  is  made  for 
the  additional  difficulties  under  which  signalmen  and 
engine-drivers  do  their  work  in  such  weather  as  that  of 
this  day  week,  and  whether  proper  care  is  always  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  tail-light  of  every  engine  is  kept  burning 
while  it  is  moving  about  on  the  line.  The  fact  that  the 
collision  was  caused  by  a  momentary  forgetfulness  on  the 
part  of  one  man  does  not  dispose  of  the  question.  The 
human  memory  is  never  to  be  absolutely  depended  on.  The 
man  who  is  most  trustworthy  in  this  respect  may  fail,  and 
the  true  excellence  of  a  system  of  precaution  against 
accident  consists  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  sufficient 
counter-checks  to  make  good  these  occasional  failures. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  connexion  with  this  acci- 
dent is  the  part  which  may  possibly  have  been  played  in  it 
by  the  obstinate  economizing  for  which  Railway  Companies 
have  lately  taken  so  much  credit  to  themselves.  Sup- 
posing it  should  appear  that  the  tail-light  of  the  goods 
engine  had  been  burning,  and  had  been  seen  by  the 
driver  of  the  passenger  engine,  the  next  question  will 
be  why  the  passenger  engine  was  not  stopped  soon 
enough  to  prevent  a  collision.  Except  w^hen  the  dis- 
tance between  a  train  and  the  object  towards  which  it 
is  travelling  is  very  short  indeed,  the  stopping  of  a  train 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  brake-power.  Thei'e  are  brakes 
now  in  existence  the  application  of  which  will  bring 
a  train  to  a  stand  in  what,  considering  its  speed 
and  momentum,  is  an  almost  incredibly  short  time. 
The  Directors  of  the  South-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany lately  told  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they  had  not 
yet  seen  any  brake  which  completely  answered  the  idea 
they  had  formed  of  what  a  brake  ought  to  be.  If  acci- 
dents would  be  considerate  enough  not  to  happen  while 
the  South- Western  Directors  are  giving  the  rein  to  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  the  matter  of  brake-power,  railway 
passengers  might  cheer  themselves  with  the  thought  of 
the  wonderfully  perfect  machine  that  the  Directors  might 
at  last  discover.  But,  as  accidents  go  on  happening 
without  regard  to  the  Directors'  arx'angements,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  some  jurymast  should  be  set  up,  and  the 
public  protected  for  the  time  by  a  brake  which  may  not 
answer  all  the  requirements  that  an  ingenious  and  dila- 
tory fancy  can  suggest. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT. 

TWO  Circulars  which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  instruct  the  Inspectors  how  to  deal 
with  any  difficulties  that  may  present  themselves  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  the  present  year,  or 
under  the  provision  for  teaching  class  subjects  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  Code.  From  tho  first  it  appears  that 
the  Education  Department  is  at  last  determined  to  make 
the  Act  of  1876  a  really  working  measure.  The  country 
owes  the  extension  of  compulsory  attendance  to  the  whole 
country  to  Lord  Sandon  ;  but  Lord  Sandon  was  content — 
perhaps  wisely — with  establishing  it  as  a  principle.  The 
translation  of  the  principle  to  practice  he  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor. The  Act  of  1876  imposed  upon  the  local  autho- 
rity of  every  district  the  duty  of  sending  children  to 
school.  The  Act  of  1880  arms  them  with  the  powers 
necessary  to  discharge  this  duty.  The  Circular,  while  it 
notes  "  with  satisfaction  the  increase  of  scholar's  on  the 
"  registers  of  aided  schools,"  notes  also  that  the  number 
of  scholars  who  attend  "  with  even  the  small  amount 
"  of  regularity  required  by  the  Code  "  falls  short  by  one 
and  a  quarter  million  of  what  a  judicious  enforcement  of 
the  powers  now  vested  in  tho  local  authorities  might 
easily  make  it.  The  Circular  further  reminds  these  autho- 
rities that  Lord  Sandon's  Act  enables  tho  Department  to 
deal  very  decidedly  with  any  obstinate  resistance  to  tho 
demands  which  the  law  makes  on  them.  "My  Lords  " 
trust  "  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 


"  the  power  with  which  they  have  been  entrusted  of  super- 
"  seding  any  of  these  authorities  by  persons  specially 
"  appointed  with  the  view  of  administering  the  by-laws." 
They  would  rather  that  the  work  were  done  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  it ;  but,  if  this  should  prove  impos- 
sible, they  are  prepared  to  hand  the  work  over  to  those  to 
whom  it  will  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  business.  The 
Department,  however,  are  evidently  not  quite  easy  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  last  new  broom  will  work.  They 
appear  to  be  afraid  lest  local  enthusiasm  should  occa- 
sionally get  the  better  of  local  prudence,  and  the  Depart- 
ment be  besieged  with  recommendations  to  supersede  the 
local  authority  in  favour  of  those  who  are  more  inte- 
rested in  the  progress  of  education  in  the  district.  If  the 
Department  were  to  listen  to  these  applications,  it  would 
soon  come  to  be  recognized  that  a  new  and  cheap  way  of 
entering  public  life  had  been  opened  out.  Instead  of  en- 
countering the  cost  and  labour  of  a  contested  local  election, 
the  judicious  reformer  would  allow  the  reactionary  candi- 
dates to  be  returned,  and  would  then  apply  to  have  them 
superseded,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  allowing  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  so  recently  been  armed  to  lie 
altogether  unused.  To  meet  this  contingency  the  Circular 
tells  the  Inspectors  that  it  rests  with  them  and  the  Depart- 
ment, "rather  than  with  individual  parishioners,"  to  see 
that  the  local  authority  of  each  district  does  its  duty  in  en- 
forcing the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  If  attend- 
ance in  any  district  is  slack,  it  is  to  the  Inspector  that 
the  Department  will  look  for  information  as  to  the  cause 
to  which  this  slackuess  can  be  traced.  "  My  Lords " 
are  not,  however,  without  fear  lest  even  Inspectors  should 
occasionally  show  a  somewhat  indiscreet  zeal.  It  is 
conceivable  that  they  may  occasionally  jump  to  a  conclu- 
sion rather  hastily,  and  assume  without  sufficient  inquiry 
that  a  local  authority  has  neglected  its  duty  when  in  fact 
it  has  only  discharged  its  duty  in  a  somewhat  obnoxious 
way.  The  Inspectors  are  warned  that  frivolous  and 
unfounded  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  will  only  prejudice 
the  cause  which  they  have  at  heart.  In  order  that  educa- 
tion should  become  universal,  it  is  important  that  the 
action  of  the  Department  should  have  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  all  who  are  really  interested  in  making 
it  universal.  If  their  attention  is  drawn  away  from 
the  weightier  matter,  how  education  shall  be  furthered, 
into  squabbles  whether  A.  or  B.  will  do  most  to  further 
it,  this  co-operation  and  sympathy  will  not  be  secured. 
The  district  will  be  divided  into  a  faction  which  sides 
with  the  Inspector  and  a  faction  which  sides  with  the 
local  authority,  and  between  the  two  the  end  for  which 
Inspector  and  local  authority  alike  exist  will  be  sacrificed. 
This  is  such  very  sensible  advice  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Inspectors.  An  ardent 
and  energetic  young  man  might  easily  set  a  whole  parish 
by  the  ears,  though  all  the  time  he  might  have  done  nothing 
worse  than  have  been  a  little  too  impatient  with  a  well- 
meaning  but  rather  stupid  local  authority. 

The  second  Circular  carries  us  into  a  region  very  much 
further  removed  from  the  dull  routine  of  elementary 
education.  It  reminds  Inspectors  that,  in  order  to  earn 
the  highest  possible  grant,  each  class  which  has  in  it 
children  of  any  standard  above  the  first  must  be 
examined  in  two  class  subjects,  and  all  children 
above  the  third  standard  must  also  be  examined  indi- 
vidually in  two  or  more  specific  subjects.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  teachers  of  the  higher 
classes  have  often  "  to  provide  eight  lectures  per  week." 
The  Department  are  to  all  appearance  a  little  startled  at 
the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  At  least,  if  it  is  not 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  they  mean  by  the  re- 
mark that  "  a  graphic  oral  lesson  requires  constant 
"  acquisition  of  fresh  matter,  rearrangement  of  plan,  and 
"  thoughtful  preparation  of  illustrations  or  experiments,  as 
"  well  as  a  copious  choice  of  language  and  a  readiness  of 
"  adaptability  to  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  course 
"  of  a  lesson'for  which  no  preparation  can  be  made."  This 
enumeration  of  the  qualifications  which  the  Code  indirectly 
requires  in  all  teachers  who  have  to  do  with  children 
above  the  third  standard  is  enough  to  take  away 
the  breath  of  any  one  who  remembers  what  a  drudgery  the 
everyday  work  of  elementary  teaching  must  necessarily  be. 
A  habit  of  constant  and  intelligent  study,  careful  prepara- 
tion of  lectures,  a  copious  choice  of  language,  and  readi- 
ness to  deal  with  unforeseen  difficulties  are  not  gifts  that 
are  met  with  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  have  a  certain 
market  value,  and,  ordinarily  speaking,  they  cannot  be 
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1  except  by  those  who  in  one  form  or  another  are 
prepared  to  pay  the  price  they  will  letch.    There  arc  some 
employments  in  which  the  pleasantness  of  the  work  leads 
those  engaged  in  it  to  take  lower  pay  than  they  wonld  put 
up  within  less  congenial  occupations.  This  is  not  the  easo 
with  elementary  teaching.    For  tho  most  part,  a  man  will 
not  bocomo  a  tcachor  of  sneh  very  rough  babes  as  are 
found  in  Board  and  even  in  voluntary  schools,  unless  ho 
is  cither  not  tittod  for  higher  work,  or  it  is  made  worth 
his  while  to  take  this  particular  work.  If  tho  qualifications 
just  enumerated  are  wanted  in  olemontary  schools,  they  can 
bo  attracted  thcro  just  as  easily  as  anywhere  else  ;  but  the 
motivo  power  must  bo  tho  money  which  a  man  can  make  by 
going  there.    We  look  forward  then  to  one  of  two  things 
happening  as  a  result  of  this  provision  in  tho  Code.  Either 
teachers  of  this  quality  will  not  bo  had— in  which  case 
tho  teaching  of  class  subjects  will  sink  into  a  worthless 
string  of  tine-sounding  words,  or  they  will  bo  had  and 
paid  for — in  which  case  the  item  of  teachers'  salaries  will 
grow  with  great  steadiness  and  great  rapidity.    It  is  not 
that  teaching  does  not  evoke  enthusiasm,  or  that  enthu- 
siasm is  peculiarly  greedy  of  money.    If  the  field  into 
which  the  properly  equipped  teacher  of  class  subjects  is 
to  be  daily  turned  were  one  that  repaid  tillage,  the  experi- 
ment would  be  much  more  hopeful.    Bat  it  is  nothing 
of  the   kind.      As  we  have  often  insisted,   the  work 
of   cramming   secondary  instruction   down  the  throats 
of    children    who   will   leave   school   at   twelve  must 
always  be  ungrateful,  because  it   must  always  be  use- 
less.   "  Hitherto,"  says  the  Circular,  "  even  in  the  upper 
"  classes  of  elementary  schools,  the  age  and  attainments 
"  of  the  children  have  generally  incapacitated  them  from 
"  taking  notes  of  useful  length."    Does  Mr.  Mundeixa 
look  forward  to  a  time   when  the   children  attending 
elementary  schools  will  be  of  an  age  to  take  "  notes  of 
"  useful  length  "  ?      The  Department    may  of  course 
obtain  an  alteration  of  the  law  which  shall  make  attend- 
ance at  school  compulsory  up  to  the  age  when  men  ordi- 
narily leave  the  University  ;  but,  unless  they  succeed  in 
doing  this,  the  hard  necessities  of  life  will  assert  them- 
selves at  much  the  same  age  as  they  do  now.    So  long  as 
the   children   whom   a  teacher   has  under  his  charge 
are  rarely  more  than  twelve  years  old,  the  teaching  of 
class  subjects  must  be  mere  drudgery.    The  best  children 
will  be  those  who  catch  the  master's  phrases  most  accu- 
rately and  reproduce  them  most  mechanically,  and  to  teach 
children  such  as  these  is  not  a  career  which  a  young  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  will  embrace  without 
being  well  paid  for  condescending  to  it.    The  prospect  is 
not  a  pleasing  one  for  any  one  who  regards  moderation 
in  expenditure  as  one  of  the  marks  of  a  good  local 
authority. 


GIANTS  AND  DWARFS. 


FROM  time  immemorial  no  show,  pageant,  procession,  or  fair 
has  ever  been  complete  without  the  presence  of  a  giant,  a 
dwarf,  an  unknown  animal,  or  a  monster.    The  monster,  indeed — 
especially  the  human  monster — has  been  of  late  years  extremely 
rare  and  difficult  to  procure.    Formerly,  when  the  demand  was 
brisk,  the  manufacture  of  monsters  formed  a  special  industry  ;  and, 
according  to  Ambroise  Pare,  "  that  famous  chirurgeon,"  the  larrons 
et  bclistrcs  of  France  carried  on  in  his  day  a  profitable  trade  in 
the  transformation  of  wretched  children  into  shapeless  and  hideous 
monsters.    A  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  the  great  Coesre, 
king  of  vagabonds  and  thieve?,  and  most  of  the  residents  of  the 
Oour  des  Miracles,  were  such  mutilated  and  disfigured  creatures. 
The  art  of  producing  withered  limbs  and  distorted  faces  is  now 
probably  lost;  yet  the  visitor  to  a  French  fair  may  always  look  to 
find  some  eccentricity,  some  unfortunate  freak  of  nature,  figured 
with  bold  exaggeration  outside  a  booth,  provided  with  a  showman, 
a  drum,  and  a  pair  of  cymbals,  and  exhibited  behind  the  canvas  to 
all  comers  for  the  charge  of  one  penny.     A  lively  writer  in  a 
French  paper  some  time  ago  described  a  banquet,  at  which  ho 
declared  that  he  had  himself  assisted,  where  all  the  guests  were 
professional  monsters.    Among  them  were  the  well-known  dwarf 
with  long  arms,  and  his  sister,  likewise  a  dwarf,  with  no  arms  at 
all ;  the  living  skeleton ;  the  elephant  girl,  with  a  trunk  for  a  nose  ; 
the  woman  covered  with  fur  like  a  bear ;  the  bearded  woman  ;  the 
albino;  the  giantess;  the  man  with  no  legs  ;  the  human  porpoise, 
and  others,  all  pleasing  companions  of  the  dinner  t?J?le  and  de- 
lightful objects  of  study.     It  is  certain  that  in  the  matter  of 
monsters  the  French  are  ahead  of  us  ;  for  except  the  fat  lady,  and 
perhaps  the  living  skeleton,  we  should  hardly  nowadays  expect  to 
find  a  single  one  of  these  interesting  specimens  of  humanity  in  any 
English  fair.  But  then  our  fairs  themselves  are  degenerate,  besides 
being  few  and  far  between.    Their  attractions  are  not  what  they 
were.    Gingerbread  in  all  its  branches  may  yet  survive  ;  but  it  is 


MO*  to  think  that  children  may  go  from  fair  to  fair  without  OUCe 
setting  eyes  on  those  terrible  and  interesting  creatures  who  for- 
merly lurid  booths  of  Mate,  and  filled  the  mind  with  terrible,  yet 
delightful,  dreams  of  Bogey  which  lasted  for  a  mouth. 

The  fact  of  this  Banquet  of  Monsters  may  be  as  doubtful  as  tho 
valiant  (iest  of  Brummy,  but  tho  idea  is  worthy  of  a  French 
imagination;  only  it  deserves  extension  beyond  a  simple  dinner. 
There  should  be  held  a  Congress  of  Monsters,  at  which  might  be 
elicited  something  of  tho  habits  of  thought  engendered  by  having 
your  head  between  the  shoulders,  or  by  wearing  two  pairs  of  legs, 
or  by  being  covered  with  fur.  The  "  gate  money  "  at  such  a  Con- 
gress would  bo  certainly  considerable,  though  tho  "  scientific 
results,"  to  quote  tho  words  of  a  late  illustrious  Faster,  might  full 
short,  as  his  did,  of  reasonable  expectation.  Wo  should  liko_  to 
know,  for  instance,  how  monsters  regard  tho  world  from  which 
they  are  held  apart,  and  wo  would  call  them  together  with  the 
object  of  this  anthropological  inquiry  ;  but  they  might,  when  met 
together,  mako  use  of  tho  opportunity  to  speculate,  instead,  how 
the  ignoble  and  common  herd,  made  alter  the  mere  every-day 
pattern,  not  distinguished  by  so  much  as  a  hump,  look  upon 
things.  This  would  be  disappointing.  Or  perhaps  they  might 
refuse  to  read  auy  papers  at  all;  they  might  prove  indifferent  as 
regards  scientific  research ;  they  might  be  slow  at  catching  tho 
idea  of  the  thing  ;  they  might  be  perverse  ;  they  might  even  be 
unable  to  wield  the  ready  pen.  Such  an  assemblage  would,  how- 
ever, apart  from  scientific  considerations,  attract  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Some  of  us  would  hasten  to  see  it  under  tho 
pretence  of  holding  up  tho  exhibition  to  public  contempt  in  the 
papers ;  some  in  order  to  be  able  to  warn  olf  others ;  some  pro- 
teasing an  intention  of  preaching  upon  it ;  some  under  solemn 
protest ;  a  few  with  a  brazen  ostentation  of  curiosity ;  but  all 
would  find  their  way  there,  and  the  "  gate  money,"  as  we  have 
said,  would  be  very  considerable. 

The  manager  of  a  London  show  has  partly  anticipated  these 
suggestions — he  may,  indeed,  be  contemplating  a  Universal  Con- 
gress of  Monsters — in  an  interesting  collection  now  open  to  the 
public  in  his  establishment.  A  long  narrow  room  furnished  with 
a  piano,  a  platform,  a  table,  and' a  few  chairs,  contains  the  whole 
exhibition,  which  consists  of  a  giant,  three  dwarfs,  a  Hindoo,  a 
young  lady  to  play  the  piano,  and  another  to  sell  certain  perfectly- 
useless  articles  displayed  upon  the  table.  "What  they  all  do  when 
there  are  no  visitors  in  the  room  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess. 
On  entering,  a  certain  movement  is  perceptible  as  of  a  general 
awakening  ^  the  young  lady  at  the  piano  runs  her  lingers  care- 
lessly over  the  keys  ;  tho  young  lady  at  the  stall  is  discovered 
busy  among  her  boxes  ;  and  while  you  are  beginning  to  look  about 
a  great  figure  of  a  man  solemnly  stalks  up  to  you  and  holds  out  his 
hand  to  be  shaken,  lie  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet  high  ;  this, 
according  to  Josephus,  who  here  differ ;  from  the  leading  authority, 
was  about  the  height  of  Goliath — "four  cubits  and  a  span  in 
tallnes3 " — which  may  bo  roughly  estimated  at  seven  feet  six 
inches,  unless  one  takes  a  meaner  view  of  the  cubit.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  shake  hands  with  a  man  as  big  as  Goliath.  He  of 
Gath,  no  doubt,  had  as  large  a  hand.  Upon  one  finger  of  the 
modern  Goliath  there  is  a  ring  of  gold,  which  the  giant  takes  off 
and  shows,  so  that  all  who  see  may  be  abashed  in  considering  the 
miserably  meagre  girth  of  their  own  forefingers.  He  is  dressed  in 
along  blue  dressing-gown  ;  which  is  a  mistake — such  a  man  should 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  his  eight  feet  in  richer  and  more  splendid 
garmeuts ;  a  George  the  First  costume,  for  instance,  with  a  flowered 
silk  waistcoat  down  to  the  knees,  silk  stockings,  diamond  buckles,  a 
coat  with  full  and  ample  skirts,  and  a  full-tlowing  Ramillies  wig, 
would  be  more  becoming.  Buthe  is  not  a  giant  who  cares  to  magnify 
his  otlico  ;  he  is  not,  apparently,  proud  of  his  superiority  ;  he  even 
shows  clearly  that  he  is  bored  with  the  perpetual  shaking  of 
hands  and  taking  offof  that  great  ring  ;  some  day  the  ring  may  lead 
to  fatal  consequences,  as  the  boots  brought  the  Frenchman,  who 
grew  tired  of  taking  them  off,  to  an  early  end.  He  sits  melancholy, 
thinking  perhaps  of  other  Norwegians — he  is  of  Norway — happier 
than  himself,  though  perhaps  nearly  as  tall,  who  roam  at  ease 
upon  their  native  hills.  For  him  no  more  feats  upon  the  fiord  ;  he 
will  go  on  for  ever  shaking  hands  and  pulling  off  that  gold  ring. 
When  the  exhibition  closes  for  the  day,  where,  one  asks,  does  he 
go  ?  AVhere  does  he  spend  his  evenings  ?  May  he  take  his  walks 
abroad  ?  Where,  indeed,  do  they  all  live,  the  folic  of  caravans  and 
shows ;  and  what  are  their  domestic  habits  ?  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, ask  the  melancholy  giant,  for  other  people  have  come  in,  and 
he  is  once  more  taking  off  the  great  gold  ring. 

We  are  next  invited  to  shake  hands  by  a  neat  abridgment  of  man, 
jet  black  of  hue.  He  is  something  under  three  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  pleasant  cheerful  countenance.  His  name  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  for  him  after  he  went  into  the  pigmy  line,  and  has  been 
chosen  badly;  at  least  one  would  think  that  a  better  name 
could  be  found  than  Midget  Adonis.  He  is  about  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age  and  is  perfectly  proportioned,  save  for  a  rotundity 
common  rather  among  aldermen  than  dwarfs.  He  is  prettily 
behaved  and  well  dressed ;  and,  when  he  has  told  you  that  he  hails 
from  the  Transvaal,  he  seems  to  have  got  through  all  he  has  to 
say.  One  would  like  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  public  feeling  in 
that  colony  as  regards  annexation,  but  the  question  may  be  a  delicate 
one  ;  we  are  presently  assured  that  he  "  went  through  "  the  late 
war,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed  signal  services — services 
undefined,  but  supposed  to  be  such  as  to  require  agents  difficult  to 
be  seen  except  through  a  microscope  ;  and  our  informant  does  not 
tell  us  on  which  side  he  fought.  Now,  he  is  coal  black,  and  perhaps 
.  .  but  it  is  as  well  not  to  pursue  the  subject.  Adonis  is 
followed  by  a  lady  dwarf,  of  whom  we  need  only  say  that  she  does 
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not  offer  to  shake  bauds  at  all,  but  bas  things  to  sell.  She  should 
rather  be  described  as  au  undersized  lady  than  a  dwarf.  The  next 
member  of  the  happy  family  who  presents  himself  is  a  Hindoo. 
He  is  neither  dwarf  nor  giant,  but  a  properly  proportioned  aud 
handsome  fellow,  who  is  probably  admitted  for  artistic  effect  and 
with  a  view  to  contrast — an  Indian  dre3s  always  showing  well 
beside  anything,  even  the  Norwegian's  blue  dressing-gown.  One  of 
our  party  addresses  him  in  bis  native  language;  this  pleases  him, 
and  he  rewards  us  with  the  exhibition  of  two  or  three  feats  in 
sleight-of-hand,  certainly  not  new,  but  of  the  kind  which  produce 
the  pleasure  of  surprise  and  wonder.  It  must  be  sad  indeed  to 
know  how  tricks  are  done. 

Last  of  all,  the  principal  personage  of  the  show  introduces 
himself.  He  is  a  little  Chinaman,  about  the  same  height  as 
the  Transvaal  veteran,  but  of  better  figure.  He  has  delicate  little 
hands  covered  with  rings  ;  he  is  dressed  in  what  is,  without  doubt, 
the  correct  costume  of  a  Chinese  gentleman  ;  be  knows  the  nice  con- 
duct of  a  fan  ;  he  wears  a  bat  of  recognized  Celestial  build,  with  a 
'•'  little  round  button  at  top :' ;  and  his  face  contains  all  that  bas 
ever  been  imagined  possible  even  in  a  Chinese  face.  We  have 
often  marvelled  at  the  depths  of  wisdom  which  lie  in  all  Chinese 
eyes,  and  the  superiority  iudicated  by  all  Chinese  eyebrows ;  but  this 
dwarf  is  the  ideal  Chinaman  ;  bis  face  shows  that  he  is  serenely 
satisfied  with  himself;  that  he  is  assured  of  his  position  ;  that  he 
is  a  philosopher,  content  to  enjoy  ;  that  be  reads  little  but  thinks 
much;  that  he  secretly  contemns  the  restless  Westerns ;  that  he 
regards  us,  as  the  gleam  and  twinkle  of  bis  eye  denote,  with 
amusement.  He  is  fund  of  talking,  too,  and  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries (in  which  be  states,  for  our  amusement,  not  in  any  hope 
of  being  believed,  that  be  is  a  gentleman  travelling  in  order  to  see 
the  world,  not  to  make  money)  bo  shows  himself  a  most  genial, 
amusing,  and  pleasant  little  fellow.  One  thing  we  presently  re- 
mark. He  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  his  companions,  nor  do 
they  take  notice  of  him  or  of  each  other ;  they  move  about  as  if 
each  was  alone  in  the  room.  This  gives  a  dreamy  unreality  to  the 
exhibition  ;  one  feels  as  if  one  was  inside  the  bars  of  the  Happy 
Family  cage.  The  giant  pretends  to  be  too  big  to  see  the  dwarfs ; 
the  dwarfs  look  straight  through  the  giant,  as  if  he  was  not  there; 
the  Hindoo  glides  about,  just  taking  care  not  to  step  upon  the 
smaller  inmates,  but  bestowing  no  more  notice  upon  them.  Aud 
then  one  becomes  aware,  without  being  told,  that  the  Chinaman 
is  the  chief.  The  rest  are  afraid  of  him.  What,  indeed,  has  a 
simple  Norwegian,  or  a  rustic  from  the  Transvaal,  in  common  with 
a  gentleman  from  Ningpo,  versed  in  the  Confucian  philosophy  ? 

It  is  a  large  question,  but  one  cannot  refrain  from  asking  whether 
it  is  better  to  be  a  giant  or  a  dwarf.  A  giant,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
neglected,  passed  by,  or  looked  over  ;  bis  bigness  commands  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  giants  have  ever  distinguished  themselves 
in  anything :  they  are  disposed  to  be  indolent ;  lubberliness  is  a 
failing  common  to  giants  ;  they  are  never  crafty,  quick-witted,  or 
clever.  Then  there  are  so  many  things  which  a  giant  cannot  do. 
He  cannot  dig,  ride,  or  drive,  or  play  cricket,  racquets,  billiards, 
tennis,  or  football;  because  the  instruments  used  are  so  absurdly 
small ;  if  he  reads,  be  ought  to  have  a  royal  quarto  at  least ;  he 
cannot  go  to  church,  unless  he  is  allowed  to  sit  in  the  pulpit, 
because  there  is  no  place  for  bis  long  legs ;  he  can  find  no  comfort 
anywhere,  unless  things  are  made  specially  for  him ;  aud  think  of 
the  expense  of  getting  everything  made  for  you  twice  the  usual 
size!  And  one  ieels — but  this  maybe  prejudice — that,  if  a  giant 
were  to  take  to  poetry,  the  flowers  of  bis  fancy  would  run  to 
hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  or  even  summer  cabbages.  In  all  these 
things,  bow  much  better  oil"  is  a  dwarf!  He  may  suffer  at  first 
from  ridicule,  tut  this  gives  place  to  admiration  as  the  yeai'3  roll 
on  and  still  he  does  not  grow;  it  is  so  easy  aud  so  cheap  to  make 
little  things  for  him  that  he  can  do  anything  ;  and  in  history  he 
has  been  the  pet  and  pride  of  queens  and  great  ladies. 

There  is  a  movement  ;  a  rush  of  half-a-dozen  visitors  ;  tbo 
entrance  of  a  biisk  gentleman  in  black,  who  bas  evidently  got  a 
thing  to  say.  He  steps  upon  the  platform  and  says  it  with  pro- 
fessional cheerfulness  and  official  volubility.  The  Norwegian 
sadly  rises,  bows,  and  turns  the  gold  ring ;  then  be  sits  down 
again ;  the  African  nods,  smiles,  aud  practises  the  steps  of  a 
double  shuffle,  in  which  ho  is  as  yet  far  from  perfect.  The  lecturer 
lires  off  two  or  three  weak-jointed  jokelets,  and  the  Chinaman  is 
good  enough  to  sing  a  love  song  in  his  own  tongue  ;  be  calls  it  so, 
but  from  the  expression  of  his  eye  it  is  clear  that  he  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  lecturer's  ignorance,  and  calling  him  names  in 
Chinese.  The  Hindoo  then  says  that  he  will  show  us  a  few  tricks. 
We  get  up  to  go.  As  we  reach  the  door,  we  bear  a  familiar  voice. 
It  is  'Any,  with  two  ladies.  He  is  speaking  to  the  Chinaman,  who 
has  withdrawn  to  a  table,  where  he  is  amusing  himself  with 
balancii.g  pieces  of  stick.  "  Now  then,"  cries  our  friend,  "  why 
dou't  yer  show  yerself  ?  "  He  comes  forth,  obedient  and  smiling. 
But  in  bis  eyes  we  read  behind  tbo  smile  the  words,  "  Would 
that  I  had  you,  geutle  Londoner,  in  Ningpo !  "  Outside  the  show, 
it  i.-  agreed  that,  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  giant  or  a  dwarf,  it 
is  at  any  rate  worse  to  be  a  showman's  lecturer. 


KEEPING  THE  BALL  ROLLING. 

I  T  might  have  been  thought  that  during  the  last  year  or  two 
-"-  the  country  had  had  enough  of  agitation.  With  the  best  of 
Governments  in  ]  ower,  with  an  obedient  majority  in  Parliament, 
with  Ministers  individually  determined  to  please  their  loyal  sup- 
porters or  die  for  it,  and,  above  all,  with  the  certainty  under  such 


a  Government  of  good  trade,  good  harvests,  no  foreign  troubles, 
and  the  other  blessings  which  Providence  vouchsafes  to  deserving 
Administrations,  political  disturbers  might  seem  likely  for  a  time 
to  cease  from  troubling.  But  any  one  who  should  have  thought 
this  would  have  shown  himself  sadly  ignorant  of  the  generous 
earnestness  which  distinguishes— sometimes  unpleasantly,  as  Lord 
Granville  lately  found — the  true  Eadical.  His  motto  is  always 
"  Forward,"  and  he  regards  not  the  things  that  are  behind.  The 
conquest  of  the  churchyards  does  but  stir  him  up  to  a  campaign 
against  the  churches;  the  victory  over  hares  and  rabbits  to  a 
crusade  against  pheasants,  grouse,  deer,  and  "  other  winged 
game."  Still  more  does  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  rob  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  cheer  him  on  to  an  endeavour  to  rob 
the  landlords  of  England.  He  cannot  live — the  phrase  is 
frequently  true  in  a  very  literal  sense — except  in  and  by 
agitation,  and  agitation  accordingly  is  bis  theme  all  the  day 
and  all  the  year.  Already,  though  Parliament  bas  barely 
risen  some  ten  days,  many  inspiriting  trumpets  have  been 
blown.  There  is  the  Secretary  of  some  Manchester  Society  who 
writes  to  the  papers  of  his  party  complaining  that  between  1868 
and  1874  the  Tories  published  pamphlets  containing  "shamefaced 
and  insolent"  statements.  Perhaps  this  gentleman,  not  being 
equipped  with  a  dictionary,  has  made  a  little  confusion  between 
shamefaced  and  shameless  ;  but  his  meaning  is  clear,  and  that  is 
the  chief  point.  He  is  auxious  that  bis  friends  should  state  their 
views  shamefacedly  and  insolently  in  their  turn,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents. Then  we  have  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  lecturing  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  lecturing  on  the  reform  of  the  Land 
Laws.  The  great  Sunday  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  against 
the  Upper  House  is  not  understood  to  have  been  a  very  striking 
success  ;  but  then  it  is  a  first  principle  of  modern  Radicalism  that 
the  Londoner  is  a  benighted  being.  And  indeed  the  greatest  pro- 
posal of  all  comes  from  no  Londoner,  nor  from  any  part  of  London. 
Mr.  George  Fordham,  of  Royston,  is  anxious  for  a  Reform 
League,  aud  gives  his  reasons  for  wishing  the  formation  of  that 
particular  nuisance.  Indeed  the  impression  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bestir  oneself  very  much  does  not  seem  to  be  limited 
to  professional  agitators  or  to  anonymous  or  insignificant 
crotcheteers.  Not  much,  indeed,  has  been  heard  of  the  great 
National  Vigilance  Committee  which  was  to  be  formed  for  the 
packing  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  voices,  steady  and  respectable  enough  gener- 
ally, have  been  lifted  up  against  the  unfortunate  members  of  the 
Cabinet  for  taking  a  holiday.  They  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  hold 
Cabinet  Councils  every  day — what  about  we  really  do  not  know. 
The  general  impression  intended  to  be  created  is  that  Radicalism 
is  very  earnest.  There  are  in  the  future  to  be  none  of  your  lazy 
deferences  to  aristocratic  cravings  for  amusement.  Sessions  are 
not  to  end  for  grouse-shooting,  or  partridge-shooting,  or  any  such 
frivolous  reasons.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  aud  it  is  to  be 
done  with  the  most  tremendous  activity  and  speed. 

A  student  in  another  planet,  who  knew  nothing  of  England  and 
took  his  ideas  of  our  social  and  political  condition  from  the  state- 
ments of  these  active  gentlemen,  would  have  a  very  odd  and  a  sin- 
gularly inaccurate  notion  of  the  state  of  this  country.  He  would 
imagine  that  we  were  iu  pretty  nearly  the  same  plight  as  that  in 
which  the  extremest  partisans  of  the  French  Revolution  represent 
France  to  have  been  before  that  event.  The  lower  ctasses  tyrannized 
over  by  the  upper,  a  wealthy  and  bloated  clergy  oppressing  and 
robbing  the  poor,  workmen  forced  by  law  to  work  for  impossible 
wages,  personal  liberty  curtailed,  odious  disabilities  enforced — all 
these  things  would  float  before  his  eyes  as  characteristics  of  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  used  to  call  the  Condition-of-England  Question.  It 
would  be  really  curious  to  hear  the  opinions  of  such  a  person  after- 
six  months' or  a  year's  actual  investigation  of  the  country.  This 
opinion  might  probably  be  formulated  in  language  more  forcible 
than  polite  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  "  You  fools,  don't  you  know 
when  to  leave  well  alone  ?  "  This  impolite  question,  of  course, 
would  not  be  addressed  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  or  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  or 
to  the  gentleman  who  thinks  "  shamefaced  "  a  good  word  to  run  in 
a  curricle  with  "  insolent."  They  know  very  well  what  they  are 
about  and  what  they  want.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  for  instance, 
that  Mr.  O'Connor  did  not  know  quite  well  what  be  was  doing 
when  he  addressed  to  the  people  of  Southwark  an  argument  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  capacities  of  those  who  call  themselves  the 
people.  One-sixth  of  the  House  before  which  be  made  his  motion 
about  the  House  of  Lords,  says  Mr.  O'Connor,  voted  for  him. 
Argal,  as  the  number  of  the  whole  House  exceeds  six  hundred,  if 
the  whole  House  had  been  present  over  a  hundred  would  have 
voted  for  him.  Afterwards  Mr.  O'Connor  cheerfully  de- 
stroyed the  value  of  this  argument  by  remarking  that,  after  all, 
the  present  Parliament  does  not  represent  England.  A  man  who 
talks  random  nonsense  of  this  kind  is  only  formidable  because  he 
is  evidently  bent  on  agitation  for  agitation's  sake.  To  do  the 
member  for  Northampton  justice,  his  method  of  agitating  is 
different  from  this.  The  bait  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  holds  out  to 
tempt  his  hearers  to  so-called  Land  Reform  is  "  the  compulsory 
cultivation  of  all  cultivatable  lands  not  hitherto  cultivated."  That 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  have  the  State  assume  possession 
— it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  would  give  compensation  on  something  like 
Mr.  Paruell's  system — of  all  parks,  forests,  moors,  &c,  assigning 
them  to  actual  tenant  cultivators.  The  apparent  moderation  of 
this  is  another  instance  of  the  ways  of  the  professional  agitator. 
But  it  is  a  still  more  curious  illustration  of  the  un-English 
character  of  the  agitation  itself.  It  has  lately  become  the  fashion 
to  laugh  at  the  word  uu-Euglisb.    But  it  may  be  humbly  sug« 
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gestod  to  the  superior  persons  who  laugh,  that  when  a  certain 
sot  of  conditions  have  worked  fairly  well  for  suiuo  centuries, 
it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  attach  an  nnfavourahlo 
connotation  to  tho  word  which  expresses  the  destruction  find  re- 
versal of  those  conditions.  Mr.  Lhadlaugh's  ideal  of  an  Kngland 
robbed  of  all  that  makes  its  present  boauty  is  not  rosthetically 
tempting:  his  ideal  of  an  Kugland  occupied  by  small  proprietors 
perpetually  on  tho  brink  of  starvation,  owing  to  competition, 
dubious  weather,  and  tho  want  of  capitalist  landlords  ready,  as  at 
present,  to  give  a  helping  hand  or  to  boar  the  brunt  of  tho  loss,  is 
economically  less  tempting  still.  As  for  Mr.  George  Fordhain  mid 
!iis  Reform  League,  of  the  objects  of  which  he  gives  a  long  list,  it 
would  be  rather  interesting  to  find  a  defender  of  tho  programme 
and  pin  him  down  to  show  tho  practical  good  which,  even  on  bis 
owu  showing,  would  arise  from  tho  adoption  of  its  various  items. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  never  likely  to  bo 
done.  The  skill  which  Jias  induced  a  majority  of  Englishmen  to 
■vote  for  representatives  who  in  their  turn  vote  as  if  Nonconformists 
had  grievances  will  do  anything.  The  only  thing  to  do  is,  of 
course,  to  meet  controhnent  with  controlment,  and  to  organize  and 
register  stoutly  against  these  thickcoming  delusions. 

It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  the  dreary  platitudes  of  English 
agitators  to  the  fine  racy  stuff  which  is  being  turned  out  on 
Irish  platforms.  Here,  unfortunately,  as  in  Euglaud,  nati  ve  products 
are  being  hardly  pressed  by  American  competition.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  a  thousand  spouters,  with  Mr.  Dillon  at  their  head — we  beg 
Mr.  Sullivan's  pardon,  with  "  John  "  Dillon  at  their  head — a  single 
American  has  come  in  an  easy  winner.  Mr.  Redpath  is  an  Ameri- 
can journalist,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  the  Correspondent  of 
an  American  journal.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  organ  of 
light  and  sweetness  which  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Redpath's 
contributions  is  not  known.  Nor  indeed  can  there  be  said  to  be 
much  known  about  Mr.  Redpath  at  all.  There  have  been  in  effete 
Britain  distinguished  persons  who  bore  that  name,  but  the  climes 
which  they  finally  sought  were,  if  w-e  remember  rightly,  Anti- 
podean rather  than  Transatlantic.  It  seems,  however,  that  Mr. 
Redpath,  who  emerged  upon  the  horizon,  as  far  as  most  people  are 
concerned,  at  the  beginning  of  this  week,  has  been  talking  in  Ire- 
laud  for  a  considerable  time.  He  has  been  proving — rather  a  stale 
occupation  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Redpath's  powers — that  Irish  land- 
lordism represents  "  the  foulest  confiscation,'' and  that  every  lawyer 
in  Christendom,  it  seems,  knows  Mr.  Redpath's  law  to  be  good 
law.  It  seems  also  that  Lord  Oranmore,  more  naturally  than 
wisely,  did  Mr.  Redpath  the  wholly  unmerited  honour  of  mention- 
ing him  iu  the  House  of  Lords.  This  has  greatly  grieved  Mr. 
Redpath.  He  does  not  "  like  to  be  lectured  by  an  inferior,  and 
every  king,  queen,  and  lord  in  Europe  is  the  inferior  of  every 
Republican  on  this  earth."  The  reason  of  Mr.  Redpath's  indigna- 
tion at  Irish  affairs,  it  seems,  is  purely  chivalrous.  He  canuot  bear 
to  see  "  a  race  of  noble  women  :'  ill  dressed,  instead  of  bding  dressed 
warmly  and  in  good  attire  all  the  time,  and  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  on  Sundays/'  "Queeus,"  says  Mr.  Iiedpath,  with  perhaps  an 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  history  of  the  lower 
animals,  "  have  had  these  trappings  long  enough."  Then,  after 
some  further  observations  as  to  the  meanness  of  the  Irish  aristo- 
cracy and  the  nobility  of  the  Irish  poor,  which  were  of  course 
cheered  to  the  echo,  Mr.  Redpath  diverged  into  a  plan  of  campaign 
against  England.  He  has  had,  it  seems,  some  military  experience 
— is,  indeed,  probably  a  colonel  in  his  own  land — and,  with  rather 
surprising  common  sense,  he  told  his  hearers  that  their  chances 
against  England  were  in  the  field  of  battle  decidedly  small.  He 
accordingly  counselled  patience  and  a  preliminary  gripping  of  the 
land.  The  result  of  these  utterances  was  what  can  be  best  described 
as  a  corn-stealing  picnic.  We  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  threaten  Mr.  Redpath,  as  injudicious  persons  have  done, 
with  the  fate  of  some  previous  Republicans  who  neglected  Lord 
Oranmore's  excellent  advice  and  did  not  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Redpath  is  in  our  opinion  a  most  useful  man,  and  one 
to  be  cordially  welcomed.  Now  that  not  a  few  people  in  England 
are  delicately  playing  with  Republicanism,  pointing  out  what  a 
nice  thing  it  is,  how  it  hardly  needs  distinguishing  from  limited 
monarchy,  and  so  forth,  it  is  very  good  to  have  a  real 
genuine  Republican  fruit  exhibited  whereby  all  men  may  know 
the  nature  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Redpath's  exquisite  politeness,  his 
modest  comparative  appreciation  of  himself  and  others,  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  histoiy,  political  economy,  the  philosophy  of 
government,  the  principles  of  distributive  justice,  and  other 
sciences,  speculative  and  practical,  strike  us  as  really  refreshing 
examples  of  voluntary  Helotism.  The  Helot  Republic  has  kindly 
made  us  a  present  of  an  awful  example,  without  any  necessity  for 
intoxicating  him  or  in  any  other  way  incurring  moral  guilt. 
Indeed  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  very  long-headed  Re- 
publican were  to  accuse  the  accursed  aristocrats  of  having  bribed 
Mr.  Redpath  to  make  bis  display.  Certainly  it  comes  very  pat 
and  useful  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  notion  of  an  England 
With  all  the  woods  stubbed  up  and  all  the  fells  and  heaths  changed 
into  the  holdings  of  half-starved  crofters,  the  doctrines  of  M.  de 
Freycinet's  adversaries  in  France  as  to  toleration  and  the  rights  of 
persons,  and  Mr.  Redpath's  general  American  views  of  private 
manners  and  public  ethics,  compose  a  panorama  of  contemporary 
Republicanism  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  instructive.  If  this 
is  what  all  our  agitations  tend  to  (and  it  will  be  hard  to  show  that 
it  is  not),  there  must  be  common  sense  enough  left  in  England  to 
remember  a  certain  proverb  in  a  partially  obsolete  work  concerning 
old  wine  and  new. 


IIYKKKS. 

rilHB  numerous  visitors  who  now  run  every  i lutumn  along  tho 
J-  beautiful  lino  of  railway  botwoon  Marseilles  ami  Nice  leave 
on  their  right,  soon  after  passing  Toulon,  a  short  branch  winch 
leads  through  an  almost  tropical  valley  to  tin;  hilf-forgotton  little 
winter  station  of  Hyeres.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  Nice 
still  lay  beyond  the  Italian  bolder,  and*  '.iiiimm  on -i  I,  :n  its 
name  imports,  of  a  more  fishing  village  among  tho  cane-brakes 
which  lined  tho  bays  of  tho  Esterel,  live  n  s  had  already  won 
favourable  notice  as  a  temporary  homo  for  Northern  invalids. 
Rut  fortune  has  been  more  propitious  to  tho  easterly  towns. 
Lord  Brougham's  villa  set  tho  example  at  Cannes;  the  Erench 
annexation  has  turned  Nice  into  a  little  Brussels  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore;  M.  Leblanc  has  transformed  Monaco  into  the 
gambling  capital  of  Europe  ;  and  the  tide  of  invalids  has  made 
Mentonn  and  San  l!emo  familiar  to  our  ears  as  fashionable  resorts. 
Meanwhile,  Hyeres,  the  eldest  aspirant  amongst  them  all,  has 
fallon  into  comparative  oblivion,  from  which  it  is  only  slowly  re- 
covering under  the  impetus  of  its  branch  railway  and  its  somewhat 
spasmodic  efforts  to  regain  its  lost  position.  Yet  the  City  of 
Orange  Groves,  as  its  inhabitants  poetically  term  it,  is  not  with- 
out many  strong  attractions  of  its  own.  Perched  high  on  the  side 
of  a  craggy  schistose  hill,  in  a  latitude  south  of  Florence,  it  over- 
looks at  a  distance  of  three  miles  the  roadstead  and  islands  by 
which  it  is  best  known  to  the  outer  world ;  while  its  landward 
view  embraces  at  once  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Maurettes,  the 
Oriental  vegetation  of  the  plain,  and  the  bare  limestone  peaks  of 
the  great  range  which  encircles  the  Toulon  valley.  Probably  the 
almost  universal  belief  that  Hyeres  is  built  ou  one  of  its  own 
islands  forms  the  main  reason  why  it  is  so  comparatively  seldom 
visited  by  the  crowd  of  winter  tourists  who  yearly  hurry  past  it 
towards  the  gayer  cities  of  the  Riviera. 

Between  the  dark  porphyry  block  of  the  Esterel  and  the  white 
ridges  that  gird  round  Marseilles,  a  mass  of  broken  slaty  hills,  the 
Mantagnes  des  Maures,  cuts  oil'  the  valley  of  the  Argens  from  the 
sea.  Tossed  about  by  the  upheaving  energy  into  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, the  Maures  form  at  present  a  series  of  indistinguishable 
peaks  and  spurs,  the  furthest  southerly  outliers  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  Their  sides  are  thickly  covered  with  an  evergreen  coat  of 
pines  and  cork-oaks,  while  at  the  very  summit  a  crest  of  denuded 
rock  generally  rises  like  a  dome  in  the  centre  of  every  separate 
little  system.  The  Maurettes,  upon  whose  flanks  the  town  of 
Hyeres  is  planted,  form  the  south-westernmost  of  these  minor 
divisions.  Both  names  recall  the  period,  as  late  as  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  Moorish  pirates  had  a  fixed  settlement  on  the 
Provencal  coast,  while  many  of  the  natural  features  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood still  retain  their  strange  Arabic  titles.  Amid  so  much 
exotic  vegetation,  however,  the  Oriental  name3  hardly  surprise 
the  ear.  Between  the  Maurettes  and  the  bay  a  singularly  level 
alluvial  flat  fills  up  the  valley,  which  must  in  tertiary  times  have 
formed  an  arm  of  the  sea,  penetrating  iuland  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Pharon  and  the  Coudon,  those  huge  piles  of  naked  rock  which 
block  up  the  view  to  the  westward.  Enclosed  between  the 
Maurettes  on  the  north  and  the  rounded  ridge  of  the  Montague 
des  Oiseaux  to  the  south,  the  Hyeres  valley  gradually  silted  up 
with  the  detritus  of  the  encircling  ranges,  and  formed  that  rich 
soil  which  now  supplies  the  markets  of  Marseilles  and  Paris  with 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Palaeolithic  implements  occur  in  considerable  numbers  among  the 
drift. 

The  plain  so  composed  is  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  north  by 
the  Maurettes  to  permit  the  existence  of  a  subtropical  flora.  The 
common  clipped  date-palm  of  the  Riviera  grows  abundantly  along 
the  little  boulevards  of  the  town,  and  a  few  taller  aud  more  Egyp- 
tian-looking stems  diversify  the  aspect  of  the  endless  garden  plots. 
The  prickly  pear  spreads  over  the  rocky  terraces  in  true  Mexican 
profusion ;  while  the  great  American  aloe  threatens  to  become  a 
positive  nuisance  by  its  rapid  spread  among  the  dry  hill-sides, 
which  may  well  remind  it  of  its  native  Jamaican  home.  Indeed, 
under  the  clear  blue  sky  of  Provence,  the  general  effect  of  the 
landscape  at  Hyeres  is,  if  auything,  a  trifle  too  realistically 
tropical.  The  little  white  bastides,  however,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  valley  in  thick  profusion,  recall  rather  the  Ionian  coast ; 
and  George  Sand  describes  some  of  the  pretty  neighbouring  cliff 
paths  as  "  a  promenade  on  the  shores  of  Greece."  The  orange- 
trees  which  once  grew  in  all  the  surrounding  fields  encouraged 
the  fanciful  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  to  identity  the  lies  d'Hyercs 
with  the  Gardens  of  the  Ilesperides  ;  a  harmless  delusion  which  tire 
modern  inhabitants  have  studiously  fostered,  though  the  islands 
are  in  reality  mere  barren  rocks,  picturesque  objects  in  the  view 
from  the  town,  but  quite  incapable  of  producing  the  golden  apples 
of  the  legend.  Even  in  the  sheltered  plain  of  the  mainland 
oranges  are  now  no  longer  grown  as  a  commercial  crop,  the  com- 
petition of  Algeria  and  the  Azores  having  proved  too  much  for 
the  native  producer.  Only  a  few  stray  trees  recall  the  memory  of 
the  imaginary  Fortunate  Islands.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the 
mistral,  that  masterful  wind — its  name  is  simply  the  clipped 
Provencal  form  of  magistral — can  find  its  way  round  the  shelter- 
ing barrier  of  the  Maurettes. 

Of  course  a  spot  so  specially  favoured  by  climate  has  always 
formed  a  natural  centre  of  human  life.  Setting  aside  the  relics  of 
the  Stone  age,  the  Chateau  of  Leoubes  stands  upon  the  site  ot 
Olbia,  a  Greek  colony  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Phocoean  Massalia.  A 
similar  colony  seems  to  have  held  the  castle  hill  of  Hyeres  itself, 
one  of  those  naturally  commanding  eminences  which  appear  as 
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though  specially  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  rich  lowlands 
at  their  feet.  Coins  of  Helleno-Celtic  date  have  indeed  been 
found  amoDg  the  foundations  of  the  modern  town.  The  Roman 
ruins  of  Pomponiana,  situated  on  the  sea-shore  some  three  miles 
off  amid  the  gardens  which  still  bear  the  suggestive  title  of  the 
Quartier  des  Horts,  possess  only  a  purely  antiquarian  interest. 
They  belong  to  the  class  which  attract  excavators  and  scholars 
rather  than  tourists.  The  sea-beaten  remains  of  a  bathing-estab- 
lishment and  harbour,  with  the  bare  foundations  of  a  forum  and 
a  few  villas,  cannot  of  course  compare  with  the  magnificent 
structures  still  standing  entire  at  Aries  and  Nimes,  or  even  with 
the  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct  at  the  neighbouring  little  port 
of  Frejus.  But  the  most  casual  searcher  can  easily  find  nu- 
merous fragments  of  figured  pottery,  while  more  careful  quest 
is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  unbroken  lamps,  and  regular  re- 
searches have  resulted  in  unearthing  line  amphwce  and  numerous 
coins.  Medircval  Hyeres  still  answers  for  itself  in  propria 
\iersonu.  The  old  town  covers  the  southern  side  of  the  castle  hill, 
surrounded  to  the  present  day  by  rough  masonry  walls  of  the  eleventh 
century,  with  a  few  dismantled  towers  and  machicolated  bastions 
running  up  the  slope  towards  the  summit.  Only  a  relic  or  two  of 
the  ancient  buildings  crown  the  bold  mas?  of  lichen-covered  rock ; 
but  the  site  itself  is  interesting,  and  the  view  from  the  crest 
stretches  over  the  whole  plain  and  roadstead  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Toulon.  Small  narrow  streets  run  down  the  bill  from  the  castle  in 
every  direction,  as  badly  drained — or,  rather,  as  wholly  undrained 
— as  those  of  most  other  Provencal  towns.  There  are  few  archi- 
tectural attractions  ;  the  two  churches  are  poor  and  mean-looking, 
the  best  of  them  having  but  a  plain  and  heavy  exterior,  with  three 
very  much  restored  Romanesque  portals,  and  an  interior  which  is 
too  dark  to  be  seen,  or  tawdry  in  the  one  chapel  where  sufficient 
light  is  admitted  for  distinct  vision.  To  say  the  truth,  the  lovely 
Ligurian  and  Provencal  coast  between  Genoa  and  Marseilles  is  little 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  The  perpetual  terror 
of  the  Barbary  pirates,  which  never  wholly  died  out  till  the  present 
century,  seems  to  have  prevented  the  people  from  bestowing  much 
time  or  pains  upon  ecclesiastical  art.  The  villages  nestle  'for  the 
most  part  under  shelter  of  castles  perched  on  high  peaks,  and  built 
wholly  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  champaign  ; 
and  the  most  sacred  shrines  consist  of  mere  plastered  pilgrimage 
chapels,  hanging  on  the  summit  of  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and 
approached  by  trades  lined  with  neglected  little  white-washed 
oratories,  vacant  of  the  images  which  once  adorned  them.  The 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  hill  country,  of  the  clear  Mediterranean 
skies,  and  of  the  sea  with  its  range  of  rocky  islands,  must  make 
up  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  for  the  want  of  Norman 
churches  or  Angevin  chateaux. 

Modern  Hyeres  lies  below  its  rnediteval  but  still  surviving  prede- 
cessor, like  a  Luge  faubourg-,  consisting'  mainly  of  a  single  long 
street  which  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  town,  just  without  the 
ancient  gates.  It  is  composed  of  one  mass  of  hotels  and  pensions 
for  the  use  of  winter  visitors,  opened,  for  the  most  part,  only  during 
the  winter  season.  The  old  town  and  the  new  have  little  in 
common,  save  the  solitary  fact  of  their  accidental  juxtaposition. 
But  even  the  English  quarter — for  modern  Hyeres  is  all  but  ex- 
clusively an  English  colony — has  few  gaieties  or  amusements  of 
the  sort  familiar  at  Nice  and  Cannes.  It  is  emphatically  the  in- 
valid's resort ;  and  most  of  the  visitors  have  come  because  they 
are  really  in  delicate  health,  not  because  they  wish  to  idle  away 
the  colder  months  of  the  year  in  pleasant  Mediterranean  quarters 
v.ith  a  club,  a  casiuo,  and  an  occasional  dance.  As  a  consequence, 
living  at  Hyeres  is  decidedly  cheaper  than  in  the  more  fasbionable 
towns  on  the  Riviera.  People  who  require  the  perpetual  stimulus 
of  external  excitement  to  keep  them  from  mental  stagnation  call  it 
dull;  but  those  who  can  find  sufficient  entertainment  in  beautiful 
and  ever- varying  walks,  charming  drives,  and  all  but  uninterrupted 
sunshine,  will  not  complain  of  wanting  occupation.  For  genuine 
invalids  the  quiet  of  Hyeres  is  doubtless  preferable  to  the  noisy 
and  obtrusive  gaiety  of  Nice  or  the  dangerous  proximity  of  Monte 
Carlo.  The  country  around  is  delightful  in  its  extraordinavy 
variety.  Immediately  behind  the  town  stretches  the  wooded  range 
of  thj  Maiuette3,  a  tumbled  mass  of  rock,  with  bold  crags  rising 
above  the  surface  on  every  prominent  point,  and  thick  cork-groves 
covering  the  winding  sides  or  shady  valleys.  Innumerable  paths 
thread  in  and  out  in  all  directions  among  the  brushwood, none  of 
which  apparently  lead  to  any  definite  point,  or  serve  any  definite 
function  save  that  of  affording  fresh  views  to  the  tourist.  The 
lower  slopes  aie  covered  with  the  sombre  and  silvery  foliage  of  the 
olive,  here  a  mere  stunted  bush,  whose  gnarled  trunks  never  attain 
the  magnificent  dimensions  of  their  Athenian  and  Italian  con- 
geners. The  plain  at  their  feet  cannot  be  called  picturesque ;  but 
it  possesses  a  certain  interest  of  its  own  in  detail,  from  its 
Southern  vegetation  and  its  carefully  tilled  garden-plots  of  straw- 
berries and  artichokes,  stretching  over  many  miles  in  every 
direction.  Beyond  this  curious  fragment  of  Asia  Minor,  strayed 
into  the  coasts  of  France,  a  second  range  of  red  sandstone  hills 
contrasts  finely  in  its  rounded  contour  with  the  jagged  slaty 
tops  of  the  Maurettes.  On  its  seaward  shoulder  stands  a  hermi- 
tage of  Our  Lad}',  a  picturesque  object  as  seen  from  the  modern 
town,  with  a  brand-new  Romanesque  tower  surmounting  the  mas- 
sive pillars  and  simple  round  arches  of  the  early  building.  This 
is  one  of  those  little  hill-ehapeis,  so  common  in  Provence,  whose 
sanctity  probably  dates  back,  like  that  of  the  Mont  Ste.  Victoire 
which  commemorates  Marius's  victory  at  Aix,  to  a  period 
long  preceding-  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  At  tbe 
mouth  of  thu  valley  lies  the-  roadstead,  bounded  to  the  west  by 


the  peninsula  of  Giens,  which  is  in  reality  a  former  island  of  the 
little  archipelago  now  linked  to  the  mainland  by  two  curious 
arched  belts  of  shingle,  not  unlike  the  Chesil  Bank  which  bridges 
over  the  Fleet  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  our  own  Dorsetshire 
coast.  Between  the  two  banks  lies  a  large  sea  pond,  partly  laid 
out  into  wyches  for  the  manufacture  of  bay  salt,  and  connected 
with  the  main  body  of  the  roadstead  by  a  small  Roman  canal. 
Six  or  seven  miles  in  the  offing,  the  three  islands  of  Porquerolles, 
Portcros,  and  the  He  du  Levant,  rise  up  as  lines  of  bold,  blue  hills — 
the  Stoechades  of  the  Greek  geographers,  which  have  not  yet  lost 
their  etymological  trick  of  shifting  their  relative  positions  with 
every  fresh  point  of  view.  The  whole  picture  is  completed  by  the 
range  of  pine-clad  heights  to  the  east  and  the  open  sea  toward 
Corsica,  where  the  Toulon  squadron  may  often  be  seen  performing 
its  evolutions  under  shelter  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The 
extensive  panorama  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  hill  embraces 
all  these  varied  objects  at  a  single  glance.  From  the  neigh- 
bouring peak  of  Fenouillet  the  eye  ranges  still  further,  to  °the 
riven  gorge  of  Ollioules  and  the  snow-clad  Alpine  crests  of  the 
Col  de  Tende. 


BACHELOR  HOUSEHOLDERS. 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  miseries  of  those 
unfortunate  persons  who  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  the 
accommodation  offered  by  apartments  for  single  gentlemen.  The 
discomfort  of  the  rooms,  the  greasy  cooking,  the  slovenly  servants, 
and,  above  all,  the  predatory  tendencies  of  the  landlady,  have  been 
feelingly  described,  and  various  remedies  more  or  less  practicable 
have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
such  inconveniences  are  inseparable  from  the  bachelor  state,  for  no 
good  seems  to  come  of  all  the  suggestions  made  for  their  mitiga- 
tion. From  one  point  of  view,  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so. 
If  bachelors  could  add  to  the  blessings  of  their  condition  the  one 
which  they  seldom  enjoy,  of  being  really  comfortable  at  home, 
the  complaints  so  often  heard  of  the  reluctance  of  young  men  to 
marry  would  be  still  more  common.  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory device  which  has  yet  been  hit  upon  for  dispensing  with 
landladies  is  for  three  or  four  men  of  somewhat  similar  tastes 
and  occupations  to  take  a  house  and  live  together.  It  is 
possible  to  be  moderately  comfortable  in  such  circumstances,  but 
something  always  happens  sooner  or  later  to  break  up  a  society 
thus  formed.  We  remember  a  case  which  occurred  in  a  large 
provincial  town,  where  the  experiment  was  tried  by  some  of 
the  younger  masters  in  the  local  grammar  school.  All  went  well 
for  a  time.  Gradually  rumours  were  spread  abroad,  perhaps  by 
vindictive  lodging-house  keepers,  that  the  conduct  of  these  repro- 
bate young  men  was  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  They 
possessed  latch-keys,  and  sometimes  went  home  late  at  night. 
They  habitually  played  whist  in  the  evening.  At  last  society  was 
scandalized  by  hearing  strains  of  secular  music  proceeding  from 
the  "monastery"  windows  on  a  wet  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
"  monks,''  as  they  were  generally  called,  fell  into  evil  repute.  As 
gaps  w  ere  made  in  their  ranks,  new  comers  were  discouraged  from 
joining  them.  Finally  the  society  was  broken  up  and  the  cause  of 
respectability  triumphed.  A  more  successful  attempt  of  the  kind 
was  made  in  London.  In  this  case  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  the  opinions  of  society,  which  concerns  itself  little  with  the 
manner  in  which  bachelors  live  at  home,  provided  that  they  make 
themselves  tolerably  agreeable  abroad.  The  various  household 
functions  were  carefully  distributed.  A  Cambridge  Wrangler 
took  charge  of  the  financial  department.  A  standing  Committee 
was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  cook,  and  another  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  housemaid 
in  the  matter  of  dust  and  cobwebs.  Fortunately  one  or  two  of  the 
men  were  methodical  persons,  who  rather  liked  the  work  of  house- 
keeping than  otherwise,  and  the  want  of  a  mistress  in  the  estab- 
lishment was  scarcely  felt.  But  a  matrimonial  example  was  too 
soon  set  and  followed,  the  survivors  could  not  agree  in  the 
choice  of  new  members,  and  so  they  parted.  As  bachelorhood 
is  with  many  men  only  a  transitory  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
hope  that  any  society  thus  constituted  can  be  permanent ;  and 
persistent  gynothropes,  as  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  calls  women-haters,  must  regard  such  an  arrangement  as 
nothing  more  than  a  bright  episode  in  the  dreary  succession  of 
comfortless  lodging-houst  s. 

The  most  dangerous  error  into  whicb  a  desperate  man  can  fall 
is  to  suppose  that  he  may  remedy  the  evils  attendant  on  his  con- 
dition by  boldly  abandoning  lodgings  altogether  and  setting  up  as 
a  householder  on  his  own  account.  The  experiment  is  a  tempting 
one.  To  be  absolute  master  of  one's  own  establishment,  and  to 
order  all  things  according  to  one's  own  pleasure,  are  strong  induce- 
ments, and  nothing  but  actual  experience  can  teach  the  difference 
between  theory  and  practice  in  these  as  in  other  points.  The 
enterprising  bachelor  becomes  at  once  an  object  of  the  liveliest 
interest  to  his  friends.  Oilers  of  advice  and  assistance  come  in 
from  every  side.  One  lady  offers  to  engage  his  servants  for  him, 
another  is  anxious  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  the  house,  a 
third  will  go  about  with  him  to  choose  furniture.  Here  bis 
troubles  begin.  His  friends,  probably,  have  longings  after  high 
ait,  belong  perhaps  to  different  schools,  while  his  main  desire  is 
comfort ;  and  he  will  need  considerable  tact  to  enable  him  to  have 
any  voice  at  all  in  the  settlement  of  bis  own  domestic  arrange- 
ments.   Meanwhile,  tickets  of  membership  of  every  Co-operativa 
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Society  in  London  are  presented  to  him,  and  he  is  inundated  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  honest  tradesmen,  sober  charwomen, 
nod  deserving  objects  of  charity. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  many  troubles  which  besot  tho 

unhappy  man  as  soon  as  he  is  fairly  established.    Rates,  taxes, 

drains,  plumbers,  and  mendicants  are  tho  common  lot  of  house- 
holders of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  they  cannot  be  said  to 
Weigh  more  heavily  upon  bachelors  than  upon  married  men.  His 
worst  foes  are  they  of  his  own  household.  It  is  a  painful  expe- 
rience to  have  a  cook  who  will  do  nothing  without  special  orders. 
No  length  of  time  teaches  her  what  her  employer  likes  and  what 
he  does  not  like  for  dinner.  Each  morning  as  ho  is  finishing  liia 
breakfast  comes  the  dreaded  tap  at  the  door.  Tho  cook  appears, 
makes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  tho  room,  as  though  she  expected 
to  find  an  entire  change  in  its  furniture  and  general  aspect  since 
she  last  entered  it,  and  opens  tho  conversation.  Starting  from 
the  state  of  the  weather,  she  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the 
«ffects  of  drought  on  the  production  of  caulillowers,  or  gives 
a  masterly  sketch  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  potato  market  con- 
sequent upon  the  excessive  rains.  Thence  she  passes  on  to  the 
.question  of  tho  day's  dinner.  It  is  useless  to  tell  her  to  get  any- 
thing that  happens  to  be  in  season.  It  is  not  thus  that  she  has 
learned  her  duty  to  her  employer.  She  has  come  for  dinner  to  be 
ordered,  and  ordered  it  eventually  is,  though  probably  she,  after 
all,  has  most  to  do  with  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  town  or 
country  servants  give  more  trouble.  Perhaps  the  most  un- 
pleasant, though  most  virtuous,  specimen  of  her  class  is  the 
•elderly  woman  who  is  always  recommended  by  the  rector  of  a 
country  parish  to  take  charge  of  a  bachelor's  establishment.  She 
is  generally  deficient  in  the  matter  of  teeth,  excessive  in  the  use 
of  aspirates,  and  her  chief  qualifications  are  said  to  be  that  she  is 
dean,  honest,  and  economical.  It  would  seem  as  though  these 
three  virtues  had  been  impressed  upon  her  from  her  youth  up  as 
the  most  desirable  to  be  cultivated.  There  is  an  elaborate  as- 
sertion of  candour  in  her  slightest  utterance  which  at  once  im- 
presses the  listener ;  and,  no  sooner  is  she  installed  in  a  new 
post,  than  she  begins  to  make  a  great  display  of  her  three 
cardinal  virtues  for  the  edification  of  her  employer.  He,  good 
easy  man,  would  rather  associate  the  idea  of  cleanliness  with 
.some  definite  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  his  rooms  than  with 
the  continual  sight  and  smell  of  soapsuds ;  but  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  check  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  his  servant.  He 
has  ignorantly  supposed  that  economy  and  honesty  have  their 
visible  outcome  in  a  reduction  of  his  weekly  expenses ;  but,  so 
far  as  he  can  see,  they  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  reap- 
pearance at  table  day  after  day  of  uneatable  scraps,  and  dregs 
undrinkable.  The  rigid  economy  which  refuses  to  throw  away 
suck  unsavoury  relics  is  further  illustrated  by  reluctance  to 
accept  as  soiled  any  linen  which  may  be  left  about  the  bed- 
room. Cast-off  shirts  are  carefully  folded  up  and  replaced  in 
a  drawer,  to  be  taken  out,  perhaps,  some  evening  when  their 
owner  is  dressing  in  a  hurry  by  the  scanty  light  of  a  single  candle. 
The  "handy  girl  "  whom  such  a  woman  regards  as  her  proper 
colleague,  or  rather  subordinate,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  from  her 
extreme  nervousness,  and  the  stertorous  nature  of  her  breathing 
when  she  is  in  her  master's  presence.  She  seldom  appears,  how- 
ever, being  duly  kept  in  the  background  by  her  superior  officer. 
When  there  is  no  special  work  for  her  to  do,  she  is  generally 
set  to  "  ciean  up " — either  the  kitchen-floor  or  her  own  person. 
Her  face  is  usually  covered  with  a  glaze  of  yellow  soap,  and  always 
bears  traces  of  recent  friction.  When  she  has  been  a  short  time  in 
her  place,  and  begins  to  be  of  some  real  use  in  the  house,  she  pro- 
hobly  rebels  against  the  iron  rule  of  the  cook.  That  functionary 
announces  that  she  is  beginning  to  "  give  herself  airs,"  and  she  is 
replaced  by  a  girl  of  more  tender  years  and  more  utter  helpless- 
ness. In  town,  of  course,  the  two  maid-servants  who  generally 
constitute  a  bachelor's  household  are  pretty  much  on  an  equality, 
and  their  respective  functions  are  more  clearly  defined  than  in  the 
country.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  things  go  the  more 
.smoothly  on  that  account.  If  the  servants  are  town-bred,  they  are 
smre  to  have  a  quantity  of  relations  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
warmth  of  their  family  affection  is  something  beyond  all  previous 
experience.  They  are  in  favour  of  employing  the  local  tradesmen, 
and  are  eloquent  on  the  bad  quality  of  provisions  which  come 
from  the  Stores.  If  the  householder  fondly  fancies  that  he  can 
■escape  these  evils  by  engaging  servants  from  the  country,  he  soon 
.finds  out  his  mistake.  They  caunot  go  on  an  errand  without 
missing  their  way,  or  being  delayed  at  crossings,  and  are  constantly 
Slaving  their  pockets  picked  while  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
Albert  Memorial  or  other  triumphs  of  modern  art. 

But  neither  the  awkwardness  of  the  one  class  nor  the  doubtful 
honesty  of  the  other  is  the  thing  to  be  most  feared.  From  various 
indications  it  begins  to  appear  that  the  relations  between  the  two 
domestics  are  somewhat  strained.  The  housemaid  never  men- 
tions the  cook  without  mysterious  tossings  of  the  head  and  a 
ceremonious  emphasis  on  her  name.  The  cook,  when  she  comes 
for  orders,  lets  fall  casual  remarks  on  the  flightiness  of  house- 
maids at  large.  "Voices  from  below  are  heard  pitched  in  a  higher 
key  than  usual,  until  some  day  there  are  sounds  as  of  a  scuffle  in 
the  hall,  and  one  or  other  of  the  servants  rushes  abruptly  into  the 
room  with  heightened  colour  and  broken  utterance,  aud  bursts 
into  tears  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  declaration  that  she 
cannot  stay  in  the  house  another  day.  Her  bewildered  employer 
seeks  refuge  in  flight,  but  finds  her  fellow-servant  in  a  fainting 
state  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  is  forced  to  hear  her  version  of 
the  story.    After  this  there  are  only  two  courses  open  to  him ;  | 


either  to  dismiss  the  Servants,  shut  up  the  house,  and  throw  him- 
self, with  tho  humility  which  befits  a  returned  prodigal,  on  the 
mercy  of  his  former  landlady  ;  or,  by  proposing  to  the  first  oligiblo 
woman  whom  ho  may  chanco  to  meet,  to  prepare  tho  way  lor 
leisurely  repentance. 


T1IIC  PORTRAITS  OF  CERVANTES. 

rjPIIERE  are  not  many  faces  among  those  of  the  great  men  of 
J-  the  past  that  seem  so  thoroughly  familiar  to  us  as  the  faco 
of  Cervantes.  The  very  name  is  enough  with  most  of  us  to  call 
up  the  image  of  the  well-known  features,  and  almost  any  ono  with 
a  moderate  gift  for  portraiture  could  sketch  them  from  memory 
so  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  would  at  once  recognize  tho  like- 
ness. It  is  a  pity  that  a  faith  like  this,  in  itself  so  striking  a  proof 
of  tho  personal  affection  tho  world  feels  for  the  great  novelist, 
should  have  no  foundation  to  rest  upon  ;  but  such,  unfortunately, 
is  the  case  as  regards  the  reputed  portraits  of  Cervantes.  One 
authentic  portrait  of  him  we  certainly  do  possess,  the  one  drawn 
by  himself  in  the  prologue  to  the  Novelas  Exemplares;  but  of  tho 
portraits  which  appeal  to  the  eye  there  is  not  one  with  any  better 
voucher  of  authenticity  than  can  be  shown  for  the  early  Scottish 
monarchs  in  the  Holyrood  Gallery.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  perhaps, 
to  review  the  evidence  on  which  they  stand,  especially  as  one  of 
them  has  been  lately  put  forward  in  a  new  and  very  inviting  form. 

Taking  the  portraits  which  claim  to  represent  Cervantes  in  th& 
order  of  their  appearance  in  public,  the  first  is  that  which  was 
prefixed  to  the  handsome  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  in  four  volumes, 
large  4to.,  published  in  London,  in  1738,  by  Jacob  Tonson,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Carteret — the  first  of  all  editions,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, to  recognize  the  rank  of  the  book  as  something  above  a  mere 
popular  romance  not  worth  editorial  or  artistic  care.  This  por- 
trait made  no  pretence  whatever  to  authenticity.  Dr.  Oldfield, 
who  appears  to  have  been  editor-in-chief,  apologizes  for  putting 
an  emblematic  frontispiece  in  the  place  of  honour,  saying  that  with 
all  the  exertions  they  had  made  ("pormas  solicitud  que  ayapuesto") 
they  had  been  unable  to  find  a  portrait  of  Cervantes.  The  search, 
we  must  presume,  extended  to  Spain,  for  naturally  the  first  person 
to  be  applied  to  would  be  Don  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar,  who  had 
been  engaged  to  write  the  life  of  Cervantes  for  the  edition,  and 
who,  as  the  first  scholar  and  critic  in  Spain  at  the  time,  would  be 
in  a  position  to  give  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  a  matter  of 
the  kind.  They  had,  too,  the  help  of  Pedro  de  Pineda,  who  no 
doubt  was  able  to  aid  in  setting  inquiries  on  foot ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  may  fairly  assume  that,  as  the  undertaking  was  one 
on  which  no  expense  was  spared,  the  search  was  not  abandoned 
until  it  was  seen  to  be  hopeless.  Unwilling,  however,  to  send  the 
book  into  the  world  without  some  kind  of  eiligy  of  the  author, 
the  editors  decided  to  have  a  fancy  portrait  executed  and  pre- 
fixed to  the  life  by  Mayans  y  Siscar.  It  was  described  as  "Por- 
trait of  Cervantes  by  himself  ''■("  por  el  mismo"),  meaning  that  it  was 
founded  upon  the  portrait  in  words  given  in  the  prologue  to  the  novels 
and  quoted  in  full  by  Mayans  y  Siscar  at  the  end  of  his  memoir. 
Vertue  was  the  engraver,  and  the  designer  was  Lord  Burlington's 
versatilep'o^eye  Kent,  architect,  landscape-gardener,portrait-painter, 
and  sculptor  ;  a  clever  but  unquestionably  second-rate  artist,  whose 
best-known  work,  the  Shakspeare  in  Westminster  Abbey,  this 
Cervantes  portrait  strongly  resembles  in  manner  and  treatment,  so 
far  at  least  as  a  drawing  can  resemble  a  statue. 

The  next  in  date  was  that  published  by  the  Spanish  Academy 
in  their  noble  edition  of  Don  Quixote  in  17S0,  "Ibarra's  Quixote  " 
which,  as  Ferriar  says, 

charms  t  lie  sight 
With  faultless  types,  and  costly  sculptures  bright. 

They,  too,  wished  to  grace  their  edition  with  a  portrait,  but  were 
naturally  reluctant  to  reproduce  so  unsatisfactory  a  work  as  the 
Kent  and  Vertue  engraving,  the  only  one  that  seemed  forthcoming. 
At  length,  however,  alter  much  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
certain  Count  Aguila  at  Seville  was  in  possession  of  an  old  portrait, 
said  to  be  of  Cervantes  ;  and  to  him  the  Academy  applied  for  leave 
toexamine  the  picture — an  application  to  which  the  Count  responded 
with  patriotic  generosity,  not  only  sending  the  picture,  but  pre- 
senting it  as  a  gift.  But  when  Count  Aguila's  picture  came  to  be 
examined,  it  was  found,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Academy,  that 
as  a  portrait  it  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  London  engrav- 
ing, and  that,  in  fact,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  one  must  of 
necessity  be  a  copy  of  tho  other  "  (/'  el  uno  debia  scr  precisamente 
copia  del  otro  ").  Perplexed  by  this  curious  coincidence,  thev 
applied  once  more  to  Count  Aguila.  All  the  information  he 
could  give  was  that  he  had  bought  the  picture  some  years 
before  from  a  picture-dealer  in  Madrid,  who  had  sold  it  to  him 
as  a  work  of  Alonso  del  Arco,  a  painter  born  about  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Cervantes.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernando, 
who  reported,  after  due  consideration,  that  the  minting  was  older 
than  the  engraving,  founding  their  opinion  on  the  mellowness 
(rancio)  of  its  tone  and  the  appearance  of  the  canvas,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  the  preceding  century.  They  added,  moreover, 
that  the  painting  could  not  have  been  copied  from  the  engraving, 
because  the  face  looks  the  opposite  way,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  it  were  a  copy,  and  is  just  what  would  be  tho  case  if  it 
had  served  as  the  engraver's  original ;  and  their  conclusion  was 
that,  while  it  was  clearly  not  a  portrait  painted  from  life,  it  was 
not  a  mere  fancy  portrait,  but  very  possibly  a  copy  of  an  older 
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and  better  work  of  the  time  of  Cervantes.  How  far  this  was 
thought  satisfactory  by  the  Academy  we  cannot  say;  but  at  any 
r."to  they  had  the  portrait  engraved  by  Carmoua  for  their  edition  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  engraving,  or  else  from  the  production  of  Kent 
and  Vertue,  that  publishers  have  drawn  their  portraits  and  the 
public  taken  its  ideas  of  the  features  of  Cervantes  ever  since. 
As  to  the  relation  between  the  two,  it  is  plain  that  the  theory 
of  the  San  Fernando  academicians  was  that  the  London  portrait 
was  a  copy  of  the  Aguila  painting.  But  this  is  a  theory  that  can- 
in  t  hold  its  ground  for  a  moment.  Not  to  speak  of  the  improba- 
bility of  such  a  trick  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  London 
edition,  the  inconceivable  silliness  and  stupidity  of  the  suppression 
make  it  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  have  been  an  incompre- 
hensible policy  indeed  for  the  editors,  after  having  been  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  finding  and  engraving  the  portrait,  to  pass 
ofi  the  copy  of  it  as  the  pure  invention  of  their  own  artists,  thereby 
defeating  the  very  object  they  had  in  view.  If  they  thought  the 
portrait  untrustworthy,  they  need  not  have  engraved  it ;  but  to 
engrave  it  and  then  publish  the  work  as  a  result  of  their  own 
fancy,  inserted  because  they  had  nothing  better  to  offer,  would 
have  been  something  beyond  stupidity  and  folly.  If  it  was  worth 
engraving  it  was  worth  owning,  and  however  doubtful  its  date 
and  pedigree  might  have  been,  it  would  have  served  their  purpose 
bet'er  than  a  confessedly  imaginary  work.  If,  then,  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  Spanish  Academy  be  correct,  that  one  must  be  a 
copy  of  the  other,  it  follows  that  Kent's  drawing  must  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  Aguila  painting;  nor,  as  any  candid  critic 
will  own,  is  there  much  in  the  arguments  of  the  San  Fernando 
experts  against  such  a  conclusion.  The  first  thing  that  a  painter 
would  think  of  when  about  to  concoct  an  "  old  portrait " — for  this, 
of  course,  must  be  the  hypothesis — would  be  a  canvas  of  suitable  age, 
rn  article  very  easily  procured,  and  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  obtaining  a  proper  mellowness  of  tone.  And  then  as  to  the 
face  looking  left  instead  of  right;  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
painter,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  had  recourse 
directly  to  the  engraving  in  the  London  4to ;  much  more  likely 
that  he  would  have  copied  from  some  more  readily  accessible  re- 
production of  it  in  which,  as  usual,  the  position  of  the  face  would 
be  reversed — like  that,  for  instance,  in  the  Hague  edition  of 
the  "  Novelas  "  in  1739.  The  conclusion,  in  short,  must  be  that, 
while  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  prove  the  picture  a 
genuine  portrait  of  Cervantes,  there  is  very  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  fabrication  founded  on 
Kent's  fancy  portrait. 

So  much  for  the  current  likeness  of  Cervantes  ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  other  claimants  to  be  noticed.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
an  interest  nearly  as  great  as  that  created  in  Florence  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Dante's  features  on  the  wall  of  the  Bargello  was  pro- 
duced in  Seville  by  the  announcement  that  a  portrait  of  Cervantes 
bad  been  discovered  in  the  Museo  Provincial,  formerly  the  con- 
vent of  La  Merced,  in  a  picture  attributed  to  Pacheco,  the  master 
and  father-in-law  of  Velazquez.  It  had  always  been  an  article  of 
belief  that  Pacheco  had  made  a  portrait  of  Cervantes,  as  he  kept 
a  kind  of  album  in  which  he  inserted  pencil  or  crayon  likenesses  of 
illustrious  or  distinguished  personages  at  Seville.  There  is 
110  proof,  however,  that  Cervantes  had  a  place  in  the  book, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  him  in  the  MS.  volume, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  original,  or  at  least  a  fragment  of  the 
original,  of  Pacheco.  Nor  indeed,  a  priori,  does  it  seem  very 
probable  that,  even  as  author  of  the  Galatea,  poor  Cervantes  picking 
up  a  precarious  livelihood  on  the  wharfs  of  Seville  would  have 
come  under  the  category  described  by  Pacheco.  The  glory  of 
Son  Quixote  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  the  obscurity  in  which  its 
author  lived.  However,  the  belief  helped  to  favour  the  theory  of 
Don  Jose-  Asensio  y  Toledo,  who,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  of  un- 
known date  and  authorship,  but  claiming  to  be  a  relation  of  allairs 
at  Seville  from  1590  to  1640,  announced  that  there  was  a  portrait 
of  Cervantes  in  a  picture  by  Pacheco  representing  Redemptorist 
Fathers  releasing  Moorish  captives  at  Algiers.  On  examination 
the  only  picture  by  Pacheco  that  seemed  likely  to  be  the  one 
meant  in  the  MS.  was  a  "Scene  from  the  Life  of  San  Pedro  de 
Nolcsco,"  in  which,  Don  Jose  maintained,  the  head  of  the  Saint 
was  a  portrait  of  the  Padre  Bernal,  who  had  been  active  in  re- 
leasing captives  at  Algiers,  and  whose  portrait  Pacheco  speaks  of 
Laving  painted.  In  this  picture,  therefore,  he  concluded  the 
portrait  of  Cervantes  was  to  be  found,  and  he  found  it  in  the 
head  of  a  boatman  in  the  foreground,  who  is  holding  his 
boat  ready  for  the  embarkation  of  the  Saint.  The  evidence, 
it  will  be  perceived,  hangs  together  very  loosely.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  proof  that  the  MS.  is  an  authority  worth 
paving  any  attention  to ;  then,  the  identification  of  the  Museo 
picture  with  the  one  referred  to  in  the  MS.  cauuot  be  said 
to  be  made  out ;  nor,  again,  the  identification  of  the  boatman 
with  Cervantes.  And  there  are  several  arguments  against  the 
latter.  Is  it  likely  that  a  painter,  wishing  to  introduce  a  character- 
istic portrait  of  a  man  like  Cervantes,  would  have  chosen  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  boatman?  Cervantes  at  the  time  of  his  release  from 
Algiers  was  between  thirty-three  and  thirty-four,  and  the  boat- 
man in  the  picture  is  at  least  ten  years  younger  ;  he  has  only  the 
beard  of  a  very  young  man,  while  Cervantes  was  a  remarkably 
full-bearded  man,  and  in  his  description  of  himself  written  at 
Algiers  describe.-;  himself  emphatically  as  "  bien  barbado."  When 
Pacheco  knew  him,  if  indeed  they  ever  met,  Cervantes  was  past 
fifty,  and  the  painter  reproducing  his  features  afterwards  wouid 
have  been  more  likely  to  err  in  the  other  directiou  by  painting  him 
older  than  he  really  was  at  the  time  of  his  release.  Jt  is  plain  that  the 


boatman  in  the  picture  has  the  perfect  use  of  both  hands  and  arms. 
That  Cervantes  had  literally  lost  his  left  hand  is  doubtful ;  but  that 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  left  hand  and  arm — "lost  the  movement,"  to  use 
his  own  expressive  phrase — is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  this  was  a  fact 
which  no  sympathetic  painter  (and  Pacheco  was  a  poet  as  well  as 
a  painter)  would  have  suppressed  or  slurred  over,  being,  as  it  was, 
a  pride  and  a  glory  to  the  man  of  whom  he  was  striving  to  pro- 
duce a  characteristic  memorial.  These  are  among  the  difficulties 
that  suggest  themselves  against  the  claim  Don  Jose  has  set  outr 
with  no  less  ingenuity  than  enthusiasm,  in  his  Nuevos  documentor 
para  ilustrar  la  vida  de  Cervantes,  to  which  a  copy  of  the  portrait 
is  prefixed. 

For  the  portrait  we  mentioned  as  having  been  lately  repub- 
lished there  is  even  less  authority.  This  is  the  one  which  has 
been  reproduced  by  the  Woodbury  process  in  the  gallery  of  "  The 
Hundred  Greatest  Men,"  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  It  is  from  a  fine  line  engraving  by 
Charles  Bouvier,  published  in  1825  by  the  Societe  des  Arts  of 
Geneva,  by  whom  it  was  described  as  a  portrait  of  Cervantes, 
and  after  a  painting  by  Velazquez.  For  neither  assertion  is  there 
the  slightest  authority  beyond  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Societe ;  and 
they  are  in  a  manner  contradictory,  for  Velazquez  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen  when  Cervantes  died,  so  that,  if  this,  which  is  ob- 
viously a  portrait  from  life,  is  a  portrait  of  Cervantes,  it  cannot 
be  his  work,  or,  if  it  be  his  work,  it  cannot  be  a  portrait  of  Cer- 
vantes. But  there  is,  in  fact,  no  ground  for  supposing  it  to  be 
one  or  the  other.  The  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Briere,  of  Yverduu,  has  no  history  or  tradition  in  any  way  con- 
necting it  with  Cervantes,  Velazquez,  or  Spain,  and  the  ascription 
is  entirely  the  conjecture  of  the  Societe  des  Arts.  The  painting  of 
the  head,  which  is  all  that  the  engraver  has  reproduced,  is  certainly 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Velazquez  ;  but  no  other  part  of  the 
picture,  which  is  a  large  one,  resembles  his  work  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  portrait  of  Cer- 
vantes, the  costume  alone  is  decisive.  The  broad  falling  collar, 
as  we  know  by  contemporary  portraits,  did  not  come  into  fashion 
until  long  after  his  time ;  nor  was  the  hair  in  his  day  worn  long 
and  bushy  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  in  which  moreover  it  is  grey, 
while  in  the  case  of  Cervantes  it  was,  as  we  know,  still  "  chestnut " 
when  he  was  drawing  close  to  seventy.  The  details  too — as  for  in- 
stance a  lute  lying  on  the  table  beside  the  figure — are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  Cervantes  being  the  subject.  It  is  as  well 
perhaps  that  there  is  no  case  to  be  made  out  in  this  instance,  for 
the  face  is  not  one  that  would  be  acceptable  to  any  one  who  loves 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote.  There  is  both  humour  and  character  in 
it,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  face  from  behind  which  we  should  ex- 
pect the  conception  of  the  dear  old  visionary  of  La  Mancha. 

In  short,  though  editors  and  publishers  will  no  doubt  to  the  end 
of  time  continue  to  present  the  public  with  portraits  of  Cervantes, 
the  best  they  have  to  offer  is  not  more  trustworthy  than  the  old 
blind  bust  that  does  duty  for  the  likeness  of  Homer.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  impossible  that  an  unimpeachable  portrait  may  yet  be 
found,  but  the  chance  is  certainly  a  remote  one.  There  are  only  two 
distinct  traditions  in  Spain  of  portraits  of  Cervantes.  One  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Pacheco  ;  the  other  is 
of  a  portrait  painted  by  the  poet  Juan  Jauregui,  to  whose  skill  as 
a  painter  Lope,  among  others,  bears  testimony.  This  depends  upon 
the  words  of  Cervautes  himself  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Novels." 
He  is  there  grumbling  about  having  to  write  another  preface,  a 
labour  which  the  friend  who  urges  it  might  have  spared  him,  he 
says,  by  having  him  "  engraved  and  sculptured  "  on  the  first  page 
of  the  book,  "  according  to  use  and  custom."  This  is  plainly  a 
sly  hit  at  Lope  de  Vega,  who  was  much  given  to  publishing  his 
portrait  in  front  of  his  books,  especially  that  very  handsome  and 
youthful  one  originally  prefixed  to  the  Arcadia  in  1598,  of 
which  a  new  impression  had  appeared  not  long  before  this  was 
written,  and  in  humorous  contrast  to  which  Cervantes  may  have 
drawn  the  picture  of  himself.  "  For,"  Cervantes  continues,  "  the 
f  imous  Don  Juan  Jauregui  would  give  him  my  portrait."  From 
this  it  has  been  assumed  that  Jauregui  had  actually  painted  a 
portrait.  But  the  words  "  le  diera  mi  retrato  "  do  not  necessarily 
imply  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  for  more  likely  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  an  instance  of  Cervantes's  way  of  paying  a 
good-natured  passing  compliment  to  a  friend — a  thing  he  was  very 
fond  of  doing ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  as  though  he  said,  "  If  my  portrait 
were  to  be  made, there  is  no  painter  I  should  be  so  well  satisfied  with 
as  Don  Juan."  It  is  very  unlikely  that  there  ever  was  such  a  por- 
trait, for  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  totally  disappeared 
without  leaving  some  trace  behind  it.  When  portraits  disappear 
it  is  generally  because  their  existence  is  unknown  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  or  because  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  set  no  value  upon  them,  knowing  nothing  about  their  ori- 
ginals. But  in  this  case  everything  was  favourable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  picture.  Jauregui  was  a  man  of  rank  and  position  ; 
he  survived  Cervantes  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during 
which  the  fame  of  his  friend  spread  far  and  wide;  the  "Novels  " 
had  been  printed  nearly  a  score  of  times,  advertising  this  portrait 
to  all  the  world.  It  would  naturally  have  been  treasured  by  its 
possessor,  and  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  men  of  taste  and  culture  ; 
and  under  such  circumstances,  even  if  the  original  did  mysteriously 
vanish,  surely  some  record  of  its  existence  would  remain  ;  if  not  a 
copy  made  for  some  Quixote  worshipper,  or  an  engraving  procured 
by  some  enterprising  bookseller  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  least 
some  allusion,  description,  or  reference  to  it  from  some  one  of  the 
many  contemporaries  to  whom  it  must  have  been  well  known. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  world  will  have  to- 
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remain  content  with  tho  likeness  drawn  by  tho  pen  that  drew 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  ;  and  there  are,  after  all,  touches  in  that 
•which  no  painter  could  have  rendered  so  well.  A  painter  might 
better  bring  before  tho  eye  tho  "  aquiline  features,"  tho  "  chestnut 
hair,-'  tho  "  beard  of  silver  that  was  gold  not  twenty  years  ago," 
tho  noso  "  hooked  but  shapely  Withal " ;  and  possibly  he  ought 
manage  to  indicate  those  six  remaining  teeth,  "  ill-preserved  and 
■worse  placed  " ;  but  no  painter  could  put  before  us  on  canvas  tho 
''smooth,  untroubled  forehead,  and  cheerful  eyes,"  as  we  see  them 
in  tho  playful  little  picture  of  himself  which  tho  great  novelist  has 
sketched  for  us.  And  these  aro  the  features  that  are  best  worth 
remembering,  reminding  us  as  they  do  that  tho  long  hard  life  of 
struggling  poverty,  neglect,  failure,  and  disappointment  was  borne 
to  the  end  with  the  spirit  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  tho  serenity  of  a 
true  philosopher. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY  OUTRAGE. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  philanthropic  association  of  persons 
for  tho  protection  of  criminals  will  attempt  to  create  an 
agitation  against  the  firm  and  just  sentence  passed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  upon  Henry  Terry,  who  was  convicted  on  Wednesday 
last  of  the  crime  of  robbery  with  violence.  Tho  facts  of  the  case 
■were  so  simple  and  so  glaring  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had 
absolutely  no  resource  except  to  attempt  a  line  of  defence  which 
the  Judge  pronounced  to  be  intangible.  He  tried  to  show 
that  the  prisoner  had  no  intention  of  committing  the  serious  crime 
of  murder,  but  had  only  endeavoured  to  render  his  victim 
temporarily  insensible  in  order  to  facilitate  the  robbery.  The 
learned  Judge  very  properly  ruled  that  this  was  no  defence  at  all, 
that  counsel  could  only  speak  to  the  jury  upon  the  facts,  and  that 
anything  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  must  be  said  after  the 
verdict  and  to  the  bench.  The  prisoner,  therefore,  had  practically 
no  defence,  but  stood  convicted,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  confession. 

It  may  be  well  before  making  any  comments  upon  this  somewhat 
remarkable  case  to  give  something  like  a  summary  of  the  facts. 
"  Clarence  Lewis,  the  prosecutor,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,"  is 
an  apprentice  to  a  firm  of  tea-dealers  at  Aldgate  and  Kensington. 
He,  being  employed  at  the  Aldgate  branch,  went  on  the  21st  of 
August  last  "  to  Kensington,  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
to  fetch  the  cash."  The  sum  given  to  him  amounted  to  105/. 
in  cheques  and  gold,  and,  having  put  the  bag  containing  it  in  his 
pocket,  he  went  to  the  Kensington  railway  station  to  take  the 
train.  Here  at  the  door  he  saw  the  prisoner,  who  attempted  to 
claim  acquaintance  with  him,  followed  him  to  the  platform,  and 
persuaded  him  to  get  into  a  first-class  carriage  with  him.  It 
might  seem  odd  that  the  prosecutor  so  readily  yielded  to  this  per- 
suasion ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prisoner  was  several 
years  older  than  the  prosecutor,  that  people  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  suspect  a  possible  assassin  or  robber  in  every  chance  person  who 
makes  conversation  with  them,  and  that  a  carriage  on  the  Under- 
ground Railway  is  not  at  first  sight  a  likely  place  for  the  commis- 
sion of  such  a  crime  as  that  of  which  Perry  has  been  convicted. 
Nor  perhaps  is  it  probable  that,  at  first,  Perry  had  any  idea  of 
committing  his  crime  in  the  particular  shape  which  it  finally 
assumed.  When  he  had  got  his  victim  into  the  carriage  he  began 
proceedings  by  asking  him,  with  a  curious  naivste,  to  taste  some 
liquid  in  a  bottle  which  he  had  with  him,  and  which  he  said  was 
"  Zoedone,  a  mineral  water.  I  did  so,"  continued  the  prosecutor, 
in  his  evidence,  "  and  it  nearly  choked  me."  Perry  then,  with 
amazing  belief  in  the  stupidity  of  his  fellow-creatures,  "  poured 
something  out  of  a  bottle  on  to  a  handkerchief"  and  asked  Lewis 
to  smell  it,  which  Lewis  naturally  refused  to  do.  Then  he  oll'ered 
Lewis  some  port,  which  also  was  naturally  declined,  and  then 
the  prisoner  seems  to  have  lost  altogether  the  very  small 
amount  of  circumspection  which  he  displayed  at  first.  His 
plan,  if  plan  it  can  be  called,  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by 
a  lady  getting  into  the  carriage  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had 
left  it,  he  dealt  Lewis  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick 
which  he  carried,  and  having  stunned  him,  continued,  when  he 
came  to  his  senses  again,  "  beating  and  kicking  me  about  the  head 
and  body,  and  then  tried  to  take  the  bag  of  money  out  of  my 
pocket."  The  prisoner,  it  should  be  observed,  had  himself  been 
for  a  time  in  the  service  of  the  tea-dealers  who  employ  Lewis,  and 
was  aware  that  "  it  was  the  practice  every  Saturday  to  send  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  the  Kensington  establishment  to 
Aldgate."  After  the  beating  and  kicking  had  gone  on  for  some 
little  time,  the  train  stopped  at  the  Farringdon  Street  Station, 
where  the  prosecutor  called  for  help,  "but  no  one  came."  After 
the  train  had  gone  on  again,  Perry  asked  Lewis  to  tell  him 
where  the  money  was,  which  Lewis,  with  commendable  pluck, 
refused  to  do.  He  then  continued  his  beating  of  Lewis,  ap- 
parently found  out  the  pocket  in  which  the  money-bag  was, 
and,  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity  which  he  had  not  displayed 
before,  tried  to  push  Lewis  out  of  the  carriage  door.  "  I 
begged  him  not  to  do  so,  and  said  he  would  kill  me."  Luckily 
he  failed  in  this  part  of  his  attempt ;  and  luckily  also,  when  the 
train  stopped  at  Aldgate,  Lewis  had  strength  enough  to  run  after 
the  prisoner  and  cause  him  to  be  arrested.  "  At  this  time,"  said 
Lewis,  "  I  was  very  much  injured,  and  was  bleeding  from  my  head 
and  my  hands"  ;  and  he  was  for  ten  days  afterwards  an  in-patient 
of  the  hospital  where  he  is  still  an  out-patient. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  combat  seriously  the 
facts  given  in  evidence  by  the  prosecutor,  and  all  that  the 


prisoner's  counsel  could  do  was  to  attempt  tho  lino  of  defence 
already  roferrod  to.  Two  bottles  were  found  upon  tho  prisoner 
when  ho  was  arrested,  one  containing  chloroform  and  tho  other 
"  port  wino  mixed  with  laudanum  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce insensibility  "  ;  and,  after  tho  verdict  of  tho  jury  had  boon 
given,  it  was  proved  by  a  colleague  of  tho  prosecutor's  that  tho 
prisoner  had  the  week  before  attempted,  when  tho  witness  was  en- 
trusted with  a  sum  of  money  to  bo  taken  from  Kensington  to 
Aldgate,  to  make  him  drink  something  out  of  a  bottle. 

No  caso  could  well  bo  moro  complete  against  a  prisoner,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  summing-up  and  sentenco  were  a  model  of 
clearness,  judiciousness,  and  decision.  The  prisoner,  he  truly  said, 
"  had  been  convicted  of  one  of  the  worst  ollences  that  had  ever 
come  to  his  knowledge."  It  was  obvious  that  ho  had  hoped  to 
render  the  prosecutor  insensiblo  by  hocussing,and  to  leave  him  under 
the  suspicion  of  misappropriating  tho  moneys  entrusted  to  him — 
a  suspicion  which,  it  may  bo  added,  would  havo  weighed  heavily 
upon  him,  for  his  story  of  what  actually  happened  might  well 
have  seemed  improbablo  enough  if  Perry's  first  attempt  had 
succeeded.  Failing  in  this,  ho  "  had  resorted  to  the  most  brutal 
violence,"  and,  after  this  "  had  deliberately  attempted  to  drag 
the  prosecutor  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  intending  to  throw 
him  out,  evidently  utterly  regardless  of  tho  consequences."  Com- 
menting further  upon  the  gross  brutality  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct, and  the  pain  and  suffering  which  he  had  inflicted,  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
give  Perry  some  idea  of  what  physical  suffering  was,  and. 
sentenced  him  therefore  to  receive  thirty  lashes  with  the  cat, 
and  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  twenty  years. 

This  is  a  sentence  which  every  sensible  person  must  thoroughly 
approve,  but  though  it  completely  satisfies  the  ends  of  justice,  it 
does  not  of  course  immediately  touch  the  general  questions  raised 
by  the  case,  with  which  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's 
duty  to  deal.  Perhaps  the  first  impression  created  in  most 
people's  minds  after  reading  the  case  may  be  one  of  amazement  at 
so  great  a  crime  being  attempted  in  so  clumsy  a  fashion.  This, 
however,  may  be  followed  by  a  reflection  as  to  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  prisoner  had  had  a  tithe  of  the  capacity  con- 
stantly possessed  by  criminals  in  fiction,  and  too  often  possessed 
by  robbers  who  would  not  stick  at  murder  in  real  life.  If 
Perry  had  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  push  Lewis  out  of 
the  carriage,  it  is  possible  that  the  chain  of  evidence  against 
him  might  never  have  been  completed.  In  a  certain  sense  there 
was  some  ingenuity  in  the  very  audacity  of  the  crime  ;  for,  as  has 
been  said,  a  railway  carriage  which  stops  every  few  minute3 
seems  a  very  unlikely  place  to  select  for  the  commission  of  such, 
a  crime  as  Perry's,  whether  it  takes  the  shape  of  hocussiug  or 
of  violence.  And  to  this  fact  it  is  possibly  due,  in  part  at  least, 
that  "  no  one  came  "  when  Lewis  cried  for  help  at  Farringdon 
Street  Station.  No  one,  of  course,  would  imagine  that  such  a  scene 
had  taken  place  or  could  take  place  under  such  circumstances.  It 
is  the  more  important  therefore  that  whatever  steps  can  be  taken 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  a 
scene  taking  place  again.  It  is  more  easy  of  course  to  say  this  than 
to  point  to  an  ellicient  remedy.  Absolute  protection  against  a  com- 
pletely unforeseen  form  of  crime  is  impossible  ;  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion to  what  degree  protection  can  be  ensured.  The  adoption  of 
the  American  "  car  "  is  an  obvious  suggestion ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  car  might  be  practically  useless  without  a  con- 
ductor to  patrol  it.  The  evidence  in  this  case  points  to  the  fact 
that  Lewis  was  as  much  protected  as  he  would  have  been  in  an 
ordinary  saloon  carriage,  for  the  division  between  his  carriage 
and  the  adjoining  one  did  not  run  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  could  be 
looked  over.  But  there  happened  to  be  no  one  in  the  next  com- 
partment, and  in  the  same  way  of  course  it  might  happen  that 
there  might  be  no  one  in  a  *'  car,"  however  spacious,  except  a 
robber  or  robbers  and  his  or  their  victim.  The  fact  that  the 
prosecutor's  cries  for  help  at  a  station  were  unheard  or  unheeded 
is  more  curious,  and  calls  for  explanation.  In  any  case  something 
should  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  if  only  on  the  lowest  motives, 
by  Railway  Companies  to  allay  the  sense  of  insecurity  which 
the  hearing  of  this  case  is  certain  to  create  in  the  public  mind. 
The  Underground  Railway,  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  convenience,  is 
not  so  perfect  and  pleasant  a  means  of  transport  that  its  directors 
can  afford  to  throw  in  the  chance  of  their  passengers  being  fallen 
upon,  robbed,  and  possibly  murdered,  as  a  makeweight  to  its 
advantages. 


TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

r  I  HIE  crush  of  home  politics  and  anxieties  as  to  our  foreign 
J-  affairs  have  interfered  with  an  interesting  sequence  of  letters 
from  a  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  South  America. 
Those  letters  aro  well  worth  studying  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  present  condition  of  a  continent  that  is  steadily  developing 
immense  capabilities,  in  spite  of  spasmodic  ententes  and  a  climate 
that  is  often  enervating.  We  hear  of  siguilicant  changes  that  may 
seriously  affect  the  prosperity  and  credit  of  countries  in  which 
English  investors  are  interested.  In  three  cases  out  of  four  the 
contiding  capitalists  who  lent  their  money  011  the  faith  of  seduc- 
tive prospectuses  have  long  ago  discounted  their  losses  and 
left  all  hope  behind.  But  even  States  which  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed deserved  consideration  see  their  future  seriously  compromised 
by  circumstances  they  cannot  control.  There  is  Chili,  for  example. 
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Of  course  tbe  costs  of  the  war  that  was  forced  upon  her  must 
■weigh  heavily  on  her  finances,  and  the  Correspondent  believes 
that  the  possible  prizes  of  victory  may  prove  to  be  curses  in 
place  of  blessings.  It  is  probable  that  when  she  signs  terms 
of  peace  with  Peru,  Chili  may  insist  on  the  cession  of  the 
frontier  districts  and  islands,  which  contain  valuable  deposits  of 
minerals  and  guano.  Those  early  sources  of  lightly-won  wealth 
have  in  reality  impoverished  the  people  that  has  hitherto  possessed 
them,  and  there  is  the  possibility,  at  all  events,  that  a  change  of 
.Ownership  may  cany  with  it  similar  consequences.  Chili  has  kept 
her  credit  on  the  Bourses  of  Europe  chielly  by  the  hard-working 
habits  of  her  agricultural  population ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
shorter  cuts  to  fortune  may  conspire  with  the  atmosphere  to 
demoralize  the  Chilians.  Independently  of  that,  however,  one  of 
the  staple  exports  of  the  State  is  being  enormously  affected  by 
foreign  competition.  For  long  she  has  shipped  from  her  overflow- 
ing granaries  her  surplus  bread-stuffs,  for  the  support  of  her 
Peruvian  neighbours.  But  since  the  rich  arable  lands  of  the 
Californian  coast,  and  notably  the  deep  bottoms  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  have  been  turned  into  wheat  farms  that  are  practically 
limitless,  the  Chilian  grain  dealers  have  been  undersold  by  con- 
signments sent  from  San  Francisco.  And,  so  far  as  sentiment 
exerts  any  influence  on  trade,  the  heart-burnings  that  have  been 
created  by  the  struggle  with  her  northern  neighbour  must  in- 
evitably have  a  tendency  to  teil  against  Chili. 

We  have  directed  attention  to  an  illustration  of  the  commercial 
Talue  of  these  letters  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  financially  in- 
terested in  South  America.  But  their  great  charm  for  the  general 
reader  lies  in  the  pictures  they  give  of  the  grand  scenery  of  the 
continent  and  of  the  manners  and  modes  of  life  of  the  people ; 
■with  their  information  as  to  means  of  travel,  and  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  international  communications.  It  seems  almost  out 
of  place  to  speak  of  "  touring  "  in  connexion  with  the  distances 
that  are  to  be  traversed,  and  the  natural  obstacles  that  must  be 
surmounted.  Touring  suggests  short  and  easy  stages  ;  careful 
registering  of  baggage  and  comfortable  first-class  railway  car- 
riages ;  sumptuous  hotels  or  snug  inns,  with  staffs  of  self-interesled 
servants  zealous  to  dance  attendance  on  the  tourist.  In  South 
America  you  find  comparatively  few  of  these  things;  and  the 
half-breed  natives  in  the  half-settled  districts  still  regard  the 
stranger  with  the  feelings  of  the  mining  rough  immortalized  by 
Leech.  Only  the  half-brick  which  the  English  miner  would 
liave  heaved  takes  the  shape  with  South  American  Indians  of  an 
arrow-shot  or  a  spear-thrust.  At  the  same  time,  you  need  seldom 
face  dangeis  of  the  kind,  unless  you  deliberately  choose  to  turn 
aside  in  search  of  them.  At  the  very  worst,  when  "  estab- 
lishing connexions  "  across  the  continent,  to  borrow  the  phraseo- 
logy of  Americans  of  the  North,  you  have  but  to  run  the 
•gauntlet  of  such  chance  perils  through  some  days  of  forest  riding 
from  the  terminus  of  one  line  of  railway  to  another.  For  the 
progress  those  South  Americans  have  made  in  railway  construction 
lias  boen  really  marvellous,  all  things  considered.  Undoubtedly 
•the  Grand  Trunk  lines,  in  their  present  stage,  very  frequently  lead 
nowhere  in  particular.  When  they  are  not  carried  along  parallel 
to  the  coast,  stringing  the  thriving  seaports  together — in  which 
cases,  of  course,  they  are  useful  and  profitable — they  generally  tend 
ambitiously  skywards,  towards  the  summits  of  the  Andes.  The 
Cismontane  Companies  are  reaching  hands  towards  those  Trans- 
montane  Companies  which  are  opening  up  the  pampas  and  the 
-virgin  forests.  But  the  Western  section  often  ends  at  the  base  of 
•a  precipice,  with  condors  soaring  picturesquely  overhead  ;  while 
the  Eastern  has  come  probably  to  a  temporary  standstill  at  some 

one-horse  "  backwood  city  in  the  swamps.  Out  of  Chili  or  the 
Argentine  Republic,  at  all  events,  no  one  has  probably  suffered 
much,  save  the  confiding  European  investor  who  indirectly  sup- 
plied the  funds  for  the  enterprise.  The  great  landowners,  the 
mining  Companies,  and  the  native  merchants  of  the  inlaud 
towns  have  found  a  quick  and  cheap  means  of  transport  for 
themselves  and  their  produce.  The  English  or  American  con- 
tractors who  promoted  and  constructed  the  lines  have  been 
■paid,  and  paid  liberally.  And  the  traveller  who  would  inspect 
the  glories  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  enabled  with  ease  to 
accomplish  a  journey  where  the  game  would  formerly  hardly 
"have  been  worth  the  candle.  For,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Southern 
■hemisphere  of  America,  while  there  must  be  many  points  of  view 
-which  are  absolutely  matchless  for  rugged  grandeur  and  stupendous 
sublimity,  the  characteristics  of  the  scenery  are  monotony  and 
aridity.  On  a  clear  day  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  you 
might  look  with  the  eye  of  the  poet  from  that  throne  of  clouds  over 
hail'  the  world.  Nevertheless  working  one's  way  from  the  plains 
to  the  summit  on  muleback  would  be  a  heart-breaking  and  inter- 
minable business.  The  paths  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  beds  or 
along  the  rills  of  the  arroyos,  or  water-courses,  that  come  down  in 
•flood  for  a  biief  space  in  the  rains,  and  are  choked  in  dust 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  scorching  sun  has  powdered  the 
friable  rocks,  and  except  on  the  patches  of  soil  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water  there  is  hardly  a  sign  of  vegetation  anywhere. 
The  people  havo  no  notion  of  irrigating.  The  swollen  torrents  run 
to  waste  in  the  rains,  and  the  streams  that  are  perennially  fed 
from  the  snowlields  shrink  into  trickling  brooks  in  the  height 
of  the  summer.  But  the  dreary  chasms  of  these  heat-stricken 
deserts  have  been  bridged  over  by  railways  ingeniously  devised. 
"The  engineering  feats  of  South  American  contractors  throw  into 
the  shade  the  achievements  that  one  admires  on  the  Siiin- 
mering.  You  may  take  a  through  ticket  on  the  sea-coast  and 
he  delivered  at  your  destination  with  a  very  moderate  expen- 


diture of  vital  energy,  the  heat  and  the  dust  notwithstanding. 
Then  your  troubles  begin  with  a  fresh  base  of  departure  in  some 
mountain  or  mining  city  where  you  have  been  hospitably  wel- 
comed ;  and  you  must  fall  back  upon  four-footed  beasts  for  the 
transport  of  your  belongings,  if  not  of  your  person.  But  we 
fancy  that  on  those  heights  the  riding  is  seldom  disagreeable. 
While  the  lower  ranges  have  been  denuded  of  their  timber,  the 
forests  beyond  the  reach  of  the  woodman  have  been  spared.  There 
is  shade  under  the  leaves  and  fresh  air  in  the  openings ;  and  at 
that  elevation  there  is  far  less  of  the  density  of  undergrowth  which 
makes  the  forests  in  the  Brazils  almost  impervious.  Rising  above 
the  line  of  the  trees  and  the  scrub,  it  becomes  of  course  a  simple- 
question  of  scrambling;  the  worst  of  it  being,  that  when  the 
climb  has  been  accomplished,  the  odds  are  almost  anything  against 
the  view  you  came  in  quest  of. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  letters  of  the  Times' 
Correspondent  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  despatches  from  Mr. 
Whymper.  The  peaks  of  the  Andes  are  almost  invariably 
wreathed  in  dense  volumes  of  drifting  vapour,  so  that  the  ad- 
venturous mountaineer  has  his  exertions  for  his  pains.  As  to 
monotony  in  the  scenery,  you  find  it  as  much  in  the  pampas 
or  the  llanos  as  on  the  lower  ribs  of  the  rocky  backbone  of 
the  Continent.  You  may  ride  for  many  days  across  limitless 
plains,  where  you  are  often  buried  out  of  reach  of  any  air  that 
may  be  stirring  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of  reeds  and  grasses, 
and  where  each  successive  clearing  you  emerge  upon  exactly 
resembles  the  last.  You  are  oppressed  by  the  same  sense  of 
vague  immensity  when  coasting  the  endless  seaboard.  No  line 
of  coast  elsewhere  on  the  globe,  the  shores  of  Australia  not  ex- 
cepted, are  so  little  broken  by  bays  or  headlands.  The  introduc- 
tion of  steam  navigation  has  not  only  economized  time,  but  saved 
an  infinity  of  precious  lives  and  property.  Where  the  traveller 
does  find  the  perfection  of  picturesque  marine  scenery,  as  the 
Times'  Correspondent  pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter,  is  in  threading 
the  intricate  archipelago  of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  that  lie 
stretched  between  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  perils 
and  the  beauties  of  that  complicated  inner  passage  must  make  the 
mouth  of  the  spirited  ocean-yachtsman  water.  The  Correspondent 
tells  of  common  forecastle  men,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the 
trips  through  those  straits  as  a  matter  of  business,  awestruck  by 
the  irresistible  sublimity  which  impressed  them  on  each  fresh 
occasion  as  forcibly  as  ever.  Nor  was  that  wonderful.  For  in  the 
height  of  the  Antarctic  summer,  "  the  narrow  passages  .still  wore- 
a  polar  look  ;  the  glaciers  slid  down  in  perpendicular  sheets  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  water- edge ;  the  waterfalls  in  the  glens 
seemed  to  hang  frozen  in  the  air  like  crystal  columns,  and  although 
neither  the  wind  nor  the  storm  reached  us,  we  could  see  far  up  on 
the  mountain  summits,  when  a  rift  in  the  cloud  laid  them  bare, 
the  surface  all  covered  with  fresh-fallen  and  thick-fallen  snow, 
drifting  into  wreaths,  and  heaving  into  heaps  as  it  flew  eddying 
before  the  blast."'  The  slip  of  a  mass  of  ice  from  these  overhang- 
ing glaciers  might  lash  the  pent-up  waters  in  the  channel  into 
fury,  and  possibly  block  the  passage.  But  the  crowning  effect  was 
in  the  charms  of  contrast.  While  winter  reigned  undisturbed  on 
the  heights,  the  lower  slopes  were  covered  with  the  brilliancy  of 
summer  vegetation.  There  was  "a  juxtaposition  of  ice  and: 
flowers,  of  snowy  summits  and  grassy  slopes,  of  blue  glaciers 
bordering  on  green  meadows  and  yellow  corn-fields,  and  of  icicles 
hanging  on  the  branches  of  budding  trees." 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  should  say  that  one  of  the  chief 
drawbacks  to  South  American  travel  was  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing satisfactory  Capuas  in  which  to  recruit  in  the  intervals  of 
campaigning.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  perhaps  an  exception.  There,  at 
least,  are  infinite  beauties  of  tropical  scenery  by  land  and  sea, 
though  the  hotels,  with  a  single  suburban  exception,  leave,  as  we 
understand,  a  great  deal  to  desire.  But  elsewhere  the  monotony 
of  the  mountain  scenery  is  reflected  in  the  uniform  aspect  of  the 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  the  national  life.  The  cloudless 
climate  seldom  changes,  while  the  Peruvians  must  make  the  best 
of  it  in  a  perpetual  cloud-haze.  It  is  true  that  the  foreign  resi- 
dents are  universally  hospitable ;  but,  after  all,  one  hardly  cares 
to  cross  the  world  for  the  dinners  and  dull  domestic  entertainments 
that  have  become  a  weariness  of  the  spirit  at  home  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  travel  in  South  America  can  only, 
commend  itself  to  exceptional  temperaments. 


THE  EXPECTED  DRAIN  OF  GOLD. 

FOR  some  time  back  the  business  community  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  apprehension  of  a  large  export  of  gold  to  the 
United  States  during  the  autumn.  Were  such  an  export  to  take 
place,  it  would  drain  away  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and,  in  bankers'  phrase,  raise  the  value  of  money — that  is  to  say, 
raise  the  rates  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short-loan  market. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  either  to  trench  upon  the  profits  of 
legitimate  trade,  or  else  to  enhance  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  in 
another  direction  to  increase  the  risks  of  speculation,  by  adding  to 
them  the  danger  that  advances  might  be  obtainable  only  on  con- 
ditions which  would  render  the  success  of  the  speculation  impossible. 
For  a  while  these  apprehensions  became  so  acute  as  almost  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  scare;  but  since  the  publication  of  tho 
Bank  of  England  return  last  week  they  have  greatly  diminished, 
until  now  the  general  disposition  seems  to  he  to  look  upon  theua 
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as  wholly  unfounded.  To  which  of  (h  *so  views  docs  tho  balanco 
of  probability  incline? 

The  first  point  to  inquire  into  is  tho  American  demand.    As  is 

well  known,  tho  money  of  the  United  States  at  present  is  of  five 

different  kinds — gold  coin,  silver  coin,  gold  and  silver  certificates, 
greenbacks,  and  hank-notes,  of  which  all  but  tho  latter  are  legal 
tender.  The  gold  and  silver  certificates,  however,  ■we  may  leave 
out  of  account,  because  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  re- 
ceipts for  tho  deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  and  obviously  can 
be  added  to  only  by  tho  import  or  production  of  tho  bullion  they 
represent.  Tho  silver  coins  likewise  may  be  loft  out  of  account, 
since  they  are  not  current.  They  are  being  struck  by  the  Ameri- 
can mints  at  the  rate  required  by  law,  but  they  accumulate  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury,  and  are  practically  of  no  more  use  to  satisfy 
a  currency  demand  than  if  they  were  in  Japan.  Of  tho  three  re- 
maining kinds  of  money,  the  greenbacks  aro  fixed  in  amount  by  Act 
of  Congress,  and  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  without  a 
change  in  the  law,  whatever  maybe  the  scarcity  or  overabundance 
of  the  circulating  medium  ;  while  the  legislation  respecting  bank- 
notes imposes  such  onerous  conditions  on  their  issue  that  in  practice 
their  amount  hardly  increases.  The  result  is  that,  if  an  augmentation 
of  the  currency  is  required,  it  can  be  made  only  by  an  addition  to  i 
the  gold.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  what  has  been  going  on 
since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  In  the  interval  the  bank-note  circulation  has  been  in- 
creased only  by  2,6S8,ooo/.,  while  28  millions  sterling  have  been 
added  to  the  gold  currency.  The  question  is  whether  this  increase 
of  over  30}  millions  sterling  has  or  has  not  given  the  country  all 
the  money  which  it  requires.  Periods  of  creat  and  expanding 
prosperity,  such  as  the  United  States  are  now  enjoying,  always 
require  large  additions  to  the  currency.  A  vast  multiplication  of 
commercial  transactions  is  the  characteristic  of  such  periods.  More 
railways,  ships,  factories,  shops,  and  houses  are  built  than  usual ; 
more  iron  and  coal  and  other  minerals  are  produced ;  more 
goods  are  manufactured.  In  consequence  more  workpeople  are 
3mployed  and  at  better  wages.  The  great  body  of  the  people  have 
thus  more  means  of  outlay,  and  consumption  is  increased.  The 
consequence  of  this  general  increase  of  expenditure  is  that  the  old 
medium  of  circulation  is  found  to  be  insufficient.  It  is  augmented, 
if  there  are  the  means  of  augmenting  it ;  if  net,  it  rises  in  value  1 
— that  is,  acquires  additional  purchasing  power.  During  the  period  j 
of  inflation  upon  which  the  United  States  have  now  entered,  the 
currency,  as  we  have  just  seen,  has  been  increased  by  over  30^ 
millions  sterling.  The  point  which  we  wish  to  ascertain  is  whether 
a  further  large  addition  is  to  be  expected.  To  ascertain  this  with 
any  confidence  we  require  the  teaching  of  past  experience;  but 
such  teaching,  strictly  speaking,  doe3  not  exist.  The  United  States 
have  been  a  gold-using  country,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  only 
for  twenty  months.  For  seventeen  years  previously  they  had  been 
under  the  regime  of  inconvertible  paper ;  and  before  the  Civil  War 
their  economic  condition  was  so  unlike  what  it  is  to-day  that  it 
would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  go  back  to  that  epoch.  Still  we 
are  not  entirely  without  a  guide.  A  writer  in  the  Statist  pointed 
out  three  weeks  ago  that,  when  the  last  period  of  inflation  set  in 
on  the  accession  of  General  Grant  to  power,  the  inconvertible 
paper  currency  rose  in  purchasing  power  in  the  first  two  years  of  . 
expanding  trade  just  25  per  cent.  But  the  addition  actually  made 
in  the  last  twenty  months  is  about  22  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if 
we  may  assume  that  the  addition  to  the  currency  will  be  in  the 
same  proportion  now  as  the  increase  of  purchasing  power  was 
after  1 869,  that  addition  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year 
will  not  exceed  4^  millions  sterling. 

But  are  we  justified  in  making  the  assumption  just  stated  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  answer  this  question  with  any  confidence.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  last  ten  years  have  made  an  immense 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  United  States,  have  vastly  ex- 
tended the  cultivated  area,  have  enormously  expanded  their  trade, 
and,  in  particular,  have  given  them  an  unprecedented  control  of  the 
food  markets  of  Europe.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
country  so  much  more  populous,  active,  and  rich  than  it  was  before, 
requires  a  proportionately  larger  currency.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  during  the  ten  years  been  a  great  development  of  banking, 
which  of  course  tends  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  cash  iu  a  variety 
of  transactions.  Yet  there  is  another  consideration  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  that  the  West  and  South  are  essentially 
agricultural,  and  that  in  all  agricultural  communities  there  is  a 
great  expansion  of  the  circulating  medium  in  the  autumn.  The 
crops  have  then  to  be  cut  and  got  in  ;  the  corn  has  to  be 
threshed  and  sent  to  market ;  the  cattle  fed  upon  grass  during  the 
summer  have  likewise  to  be  disposed  of;  and  provision  has  to  be 
made  for  winter  operations.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
the  fertile  lands  which  produce  the  wheat,  maize,  pork,  tobacco, 
sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  consumed  in  Europe  lie  thousands  of  miles, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  port  of  shipment.  And  these  commo- 
dities have  to  be  sent  long  distances,  perhaps,  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  have  then  to  be  conveyed  hundreds,  or  it  may  be 
thousands,  of  miles  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  or 
wherever  the  port  may  be.  All  these  operations  involve  a  vast 
outlay  in  wages,  the  hire  and  feed  of  horses,  railway  and  steam- 
boat freight.  And,  in  consequence,  every  September  a  drain  of 
cash  from  New  York  to  the  interior  sets  in,  and  continues  till  very 
close  upon  the«end  of  the  year.  Twelve  months  ago  this  drain 
was  so  exhausting"  that  New  York  was  obliged  to  draw  from 
Europe  15  millionsVterling  in  gold.  The  experience  of  1869-70, 
as  the  writer  in  t^  Statist  observes,  would  suggest  that  this 
enormous  import,  rMbrced  by  the  subsequent  production  of  Cali- 


fornia, will  nearly  suffice  for  tho  needs  of  this  year.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  b.i  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Oalifornian  production,  nut  a  penny  of  the  15  millions  in  question 

has  been  returned  to  Kiimpc,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  even 
in  tho  summer,  which  is  always  a  clack  season  in  agricultural 
countries,  tho  currency  of  the  United  States  was  not  excessive 
with  the  presont  activity  of  business  and  high  range  of  juices,  and 
consequently  that  it  will  be  insufficient  for  the  exceptional  demands 
of  the  autumn. 

Assuming  that  the  United  States  will  require  before  the  end  of 
tho  year  4V  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and  possibly  much  more,  the 
next  question  is  whether  they  have  the  means  of  obtaining  it  from 
London.  It  is  said  that  our  harvest  this  year  is  good,  and  so  is 
the  harvest  generally  over  Europe ;  that  consequently  we  shall  not 
require  anything  like  the  quantity  of  grain  which  we  had  to  buy 
twelve  months  ago,  and  therefore  shall  not  owe  so  much  to  tho 
United  States  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  people  will 
require  our  goods — iron,  machinery,  cotton,  and  so  on — which  will 
further  reduce  the  debt ;  that,  if  a  balance  remains,  we  can  liqui- 
date it  by  sending  out  securities;  and  that  the  Americans  will 
much  prefer  goods  or  stock  to  gold  which  can  be  of  no  use  to 
them.  There  is  force  in  these  arguments ;  but  they  are  all 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Americans  do  not  require  addi- 
tional currency;  which  may  be  quite  true,  but  is  not  suggested  by 
the  foregoing  inquiry,  and  certainly  is  not  to  be  assumed.  If  they 
do  require  additional  currency,  they  will  as  easily  find  means  to  get 
it  as  to  get  iron  or  any  other  commodity.  As  for  the  contention 
that,  our  harvest  being  good,  we  shall  not  need  so  much  American 
corn  as  we  required  last  year,  it  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  a  low 
price  stimulates  consumption,  that  we  have  to  replenish  stocks 
seriously  exhausted,  and  that  if  we  do  not  take  wheat  we  shall 
take  something  else — beef,  pork,  butter,  and  so  on.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  an  immense  supply  of  articles  of  food  which  we 
require  ;  and,  if  they  choose  to  stimulate  the  sale,  they  can 
always  do  so  by  reducing  prices  low  enough.  If  they  would  lose 
by  so  doing,  they  would  lose  still  more  by  allowing  the  articles 
to  perish  at  home.  We  may  dismiss  therefore  as  nonsensical  the 
talk  about  the  inability  of  the  Americans  to  obtain  whatever 
supply  of  gold  they  may  really  require.  Another  argument  is 
that  France  and  Germany  will  have  to  provide  most  of  the 
gold  which  America  may  take,  as  they  are  at  present  doing.  But 
the  stock  of  the  metal  held  by  the  Banks  of  France  and  Ger- 
many is  now  so  small  that  it  is  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  part  with  much  more  ;  and,  in  fact,  to 
prevent  the  loss,  the  Bank  of  Germany  has  already  put  up  its 
rate  of  discount  as  high  as  Si  per  cent.,  while  the  Bank  of  France 
maintains  a  premium  on  gold  of  over  ^  per  cent.  The  rates  in  the 
outer  market  in  Berlin  are  following  those  of  the  Bank,  and  large 
sales  of  stock  are  being  made  iu  London  to  obtain  command  over 
the  money  market  here ;  and  in  France  the  excessive  amount  of 
light  coin  is  interposing  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  shipments.  But 
we  have  not  space  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  question.  We  would 
only  observe  that  a  good  deal  may  be  drawn  from  the  French  cir- 
culation, or  that  by  the  sale  of  securities  France  and  Germany 
may  transfer  to  ourselves  part  of  the  burden  of  finding  gold  to 
satisfy  the  American  demand. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

WITH  the  week  in  which  the  St.  Leger  is  run  begins  what 
may  be  called  the  second  part  of  the  year's  racing.  "Although 
in  these  days  there  is  racing  of  some  sort  almost  all  the  year 
round,  the  best  of  it  is  practically  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  begins  about  the  middle  of  April  at  Newmarket,  and  then 
follow  the  Epsom  Spring,  the  other  Newmarket  meetings,  Epsom 
summer  races,  Ascot,  and  Goodwood.    This  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  July ;  and,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  racing  during 
August,  no  races  of  great  importance  take  place  again  until  near 
the  middle  of  September.    After  six  weeks  of  comparative  quiet, 
we  begin  the  second  part  of  the  racing  season  with  Doncaster,  ami 
then  come  the  Newmarket  autumn  meetings,  after  which  the 
season  soon  closes.    Racing  fixtures  are  arranged  to  fit  in  conve- 
niently with  the  other  occupations  of  sportsmen.    The  following  is 
pretty  much  the  programme  of  what  sporting  men  consider  a  well- 
spent  year.  When  the  hunting  season  ends,  in  the  spring,  racing  be- 
gins, and  continues  at  its  height  until  the  end  of  July.    Then  it  is 
time  to  think  about  going  to  Scotland,  and  the  best  of  the  grouse- 
shooting  and  some  deer-stalking  carry  on  matters  until  near  the 
middle  of  September,  when  Doncaster  begins.  Then  come  partridge- 
shooting  and  the  Newmarket  autumn  meetings,  a  weeks  shooting 
and  a  week's  racing  alternating  for  about  six  weeks.    With  the 
beginning  of  November  the  hunting  season  begins,  and  this,  varied 
with  pheasant-shooting  during  the  frosts  of  December  and  January, 
carries  matters  on  till  it  i3  time  to  begin  the  same  profitable  round 
again  in  the  next  spring.    To  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  this 
manner  the  St.  Leger  is  a  particularly  attractive  race,  as  they  return 
fresh  to  racing  after  their  month's  shooting,  and  they  find  it  plea- 
sant to  compare  notes  with  friends  about  sport  in  the  Highlands. 
Then  Doncaster  is  an  agreeable  meeting  in  other  respects,  and  the 
racing  is  generally  of  an  interesting  description.    There  are  many 
hospitable  country  houses  within  a  drive  of  Doncaster,  and  the 
days  spent  at  them  for  the  races  are  usually  very  pleasant.   In  the 
town  there  are  many  little  parties  in  hotels  and  lodgings,  and 
those  who  wish  to  buy  yearlings  or  to  bet  at  the  subscription 
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rooms  generally  prefer  remaining  at  Doncaster  to  staying  at  any 
of  the  surrounding  country  houses. 

The  St.  Leger  of  the  present  year  was  expected  to  he  little 
better  than  a  match.  Nevertheless  it  was  an  exceptionally  inter- 
esting race.  The  two  leading  favourites  were  the  first  and  second 
in  the  Derby,  and  as  there  had  only  been  a  short  head  between 
them  in  that  race,  it  seemed  difficult  to  foretell  which  would  win 
the  St.  Leger.  The  excitement  preceding  the  race  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  dispute  about  the  identity  of  Bend  Or.  Alto- 
gether, tbe  St.  Leger  of  1880  was  very  far  from  being  a  tame 
affair.  The  great  question  seemed  to  be  whether  Bend  Or  ought, 
or  ought  not,  to  have  won  the  Derby.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  people  that,  if  Kobert  the  Devil  had  been  properly  ridden, 
Bend  Or  could  not  possibly  have  won.  It  was  urged  that  the 
jockey  who  was  riding  Robert  had  eased  him  when  the  race  ap- 
peared at  his  mercy,  and  that  when  Bend  Or  came  rushing  up 
with  such  a  spurt  there  was  no  time  to  set  him  going  again  at  his 
best  pace.  Whatever  the  case  might  have  been,  it  must  have 
been  clear  to  every  one  who  saw  the  Derby  that  the  manner  in 
vhich  Bend  Or  shot  up  at  the  end  of  the  race  was  little  short  of 
a  miracle.  But  the  partisans  of  Bend  Or  had  quite  another  story 
to  tell.  They  said  that  the  horse  had  had  sore  shins ;  that  he  had 
got  off  very  badly ;  that  he  was  shut  in  and  shut  out  in  the  course 
of  the  race ;  that  he  had  twisted  a  plate  ;  that  he  had  been  obliged 
"  to  run  round  his  horses  "  at  a  critical  point  of  the  race ;  while 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
about  a  ball  which  had  been  given  to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  at 
all  himself  when  he  ran  for  the  Derby,  though  probably  but  few 
people  gave  serious  attention  to  the  latter  story.  His  enemies, 
however,  had  another  word  to  say.  How  was  it,  they  inquired, 
that  if  Bend  Or  was  such  a  paragon  of  perfection  as  was  stated,  he 
could  only  just  manage  to  beat  Fernandez  by  a  head,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  in  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes  at  Ascot  ?  It  was 
all  very  well  to  say  that  he  had  been  eased  in  his  work  after  the 
Derby ;  but  with  ordinary  training  he  ought  not,  they  main- 
tained, to  have  deteriorated  so  much  in  a  fortnight.  But  the  cham- 
pions of  Bend  Or  also  had  a  question  to  ask.  How  was  it  that 
at  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting,  Cipolata  had  beaten  Robert  the 
Devil  by  half  a  length  in  the  Midsummer  Stakes  ?  It  was  true 
that  Cipolata  had  had  an  advantage  of  7  lbs.  in  the  weights,  be- 
yond her  allowance  for  sex  ;  but,  if  Robert  the  Devil  was  the 
flyer  his  friends  pretended  him  to  be,  he  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  beat  her  easily  at  such  terms.  Further,  they  had  a  right 
to  inquire  how  so  good  a  horse  could  have  been  beaten  by  Apollo 
at  the  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting.  As  regards  the  work  done  by 
the  two  rivals  during  the  summer,  it  was  reported  that  Bend  Or 
had  undergone  a  very  fair  amount  of  training,  but  that  Robert 
the  Devil  had  successfully  gone  through  one  of  the  hardest  pre- 
parations ever  borne  by  a  racehorse,  and  that  he  was  as  fit  and 
as  well  trained  as  it  was  possible  for  a  horse  to  be. 

Besides  the  winner  of  the  Derby  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris, 
the  winner  of  the  Oaks  was  also  to  start  for  the  St.  Leger.  It 
has  not  been  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  Oaks  winner  the  first 
favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  it  is  proverbial  that  mares  run 
far  better  in  September  than  in  May ;  but,  although  Jenny 
Howlet  had  won  the  Oaks  this  year  by  four  lengths 
from  a  field  of  a  dozen  opponents,  her  chance  was 
little  esteemed  for  the  St.  Leger.  A  far  better  favourite  was 
Zealot,  the  winner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot.  This 
race  may  be  said  to  be  next  in  importance  to  the  five  great  three- 
year-old  prizes  of  Newmarket,  Epsom,  and  Doncaster.  On  the 
late  occasion,  a  dozen  horses  had  started  for  it,  including  Petronel, 
the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand.  Zealot  had  won  very  cleverly 
by  a  length,  The  Abbot  being  second.  The  Abbot  was  also  to 
start  for  the  St.  Leger.  This  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  un- 
lucky horses  in  training.  Whenever  he  had  come  out  this 
year  he  had  run  well,  but  he  had  always  been  second  or  third 
instead  of  the  winner.  He  had  been  third  in  the  Two  Thou- 
sand, second  in  the  Payne  Stakes,  second  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes,  third  in  the  Hardwicke  Stakes,  and  second 
to  the  great  Isonomy  himself  in  the  Manchester  Cup.  On  this 
running  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  The  Abbot  was 
a  horse  of  high  merit ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  extraordinary 
bad  luck,  his  appearance  was  strongly  objected  to  by  judges  of 
horseflesh.  He  has  excellent  shoulders,  but  they  are  supported 
upon  upright  prop-like  fore  legs,  with  round  fetlocks.  His  back  is 
simply  abominable,  his  sides  are  flat,  and  his  flabby  quarters  look 
as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him.  But,  although  he  is  the  kind  of 
horse  for  which  we  should  think  no  one  would  care  to  give  fifty 
pounds  as  a  hack,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  all  accepted  rules  of  equine  conformation,  he  ought  not 
to  be  able  to  race,  his  public  running  entitled  him  to 
a  prominent  position  among  the  second-class  favourites.  Cipolata, 
a  filly  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  beaten  Robert  the  Devil, 
had  also  beaten  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand.  She  is  lightly 
made, but  she  is  well  shaped.  It  was  clear  from  her  previous  running 
that,  if  the  two  leading  favourites  happened  to  be  at  all  out  of 
form,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  defeat  from  this  mare ;  but  if 
they  were  themselves,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  have  scarcely  any 
chance  of  beating  them.  She  had  not  been  placed  in  the  One 
Thousand ;  but  nevertheless,  taking  her  running  as  a  whole,  she 
was  generally  considered  to  be  the  best  filly  that  started  for  the 
St.  Leger,  and  she  was  a  far  better  favourite  than  Jenny  Howlet. 
It  had  been  -expected  that  Mask  would  be  the  third  favourite 
at  the  start  for  the  St.  Leger.  He  had  beaten  Zealot  by  mors  than 
a  length  at  even  weights  at  Goodwood,  and  he  had  given  The 


Abbot  3  lbs.  and  a  beating  in  the  Payne  Stakes  at  Newmarket. 
In  the  Derby  he  had  been  third,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he 
would  ever  be  able  to  out-gallop  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the  Devil ; 
but  still  he  appeared  to  have  every  claim  on  public  running  to  the 
post  of  third  favourite.  Unfortunately  he  has  a  weak  hock,  and  as 
the  time  of  the  St.  Leger  approached,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
bring  him  out  for  that  race.  Much  as  this  was  to  be  regretted,  it 
is  some  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  the  St.  Leger  favourites  of  this 
year  were  singularly  free  from  breakdowns  and  other  disap- 
pointments. 

We  should  scarcely  be  speaking  too  strongly  if  we  were  to  say 
that  last  Wednesday  was  the  wettest  St.  Leger  day  ever  known. 
Wind,  rain,  and  mud  made  everything  wretched.  Whatever  might 
be  the  merits  of  the  favourites,  it  was  certain  that  they  were  to 
compete  under  circumstances  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  of  the 
Derby  day.  At  Epsom  the  course  had  been  as  hard  as  a  board, 
and  now  the  two  rivals  were  to  try  their  powers  through  deep  mud. 
This  fact  caused  betting  men  to  consider  carefully  whether  Bend 
Or  or  Robert  the  Devil  was  better  suited  to  run  well  over  heavy 
ground.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  depended  upon  this  question. 
If,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  after  galloping  a  mile  and  a  half 
there  was  only  the  length  of  a  man's  hand  between  the  two  horses' 
noses,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  only  thing  except  illness  or 
accident  which  could  separate  them  to  any  extent  would  be 
the  state  of  the  ground.  The  general  opinion  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  Bend  Or,  and  this  seemed  reasonable  enough  ;  for, 
although  Robert  the  Devil  had  laid  on  a  good  deal  of  muscle 
since  he  had  run  in  the  Derby,  he  was  still  a  light,  flat-sided 
horse,  while  Bend  Or  appeared  to  have  power  and  substance 
enough  to  gallop  through  deep  mud.  Bend  Or  consequently  be- 
came a  tremendous  favourite,  and  at  the  start  odds  were  laid  on 
him.  There  had  not  been  such  a  strong  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger 
for  four  years,  when  2  to  1  was  laid  on  Kisber.  Ten  minutes 
to  four  seemed  rather  a  late  hour  to  fix  for  the  race.  Fortunately 
the  horses  came  out  very  punctually,  and  no  time  was  lost  at  the 
post.  The  twelve  starters  got  into  line,  and  away  they  went  at 
once,  without  a  single  false  start.  The  two  favourites  were  in 
front,  and  it  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  they  were  going  to  settle 
down  to  race  out  their  match  from  the  start.  They  were  both 
steadied,  however,  in  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  Novice  and 
Incendiary  made  the  running.  As  regards  the  pace  at  which  the 
race  was  run,  we  may  observe  that,  if  the  statistics  com- 
monly published  of  the  time  occupied,  by  the  different  St. 
Legers  are  correct,  the  late  St.  Leger  was  the  slowest 
that  has  been  run  for  forty  years.  Novice  and  Incendiary  kept 
up  the  running  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  when  they  had  had 
enough  of  it,  and  fell  back.  Bend  Or  then  came  boldly  to  the 
front,  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  The  favourite  wins."  It 
seemed  all  right  this  time,  for  he  was  not  shut  in  among 
a  crowd  of  horses,  as  he  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  Derby, 
and  the  coast  was  clear  between  him  and  the  winning- 
post.  He  came  on  gallantly  in  front  for  some  distance,  followed 
by  Cipolata  and  Robert  the  Devil.  As  he  was  turning  into  the 
straight  at  the  bend  he  did  not  seem  to  be  going  quite  so  kindly, 
and  it  was  evident  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  going  to  win 
without  having  to  race  for  it.  In  a  few  more  strides  he  was  run- 
ning like  a  beaten  horse,  and  one  of  the  strongest  favourites  that 
ever  ran  for  the  St.  Leger  was  clearly  defeated.  Robert  the  Devil 
then  came  striding  along,  and  as  he  ran  up  the  straight  had  the 
race  all  to  himself,  winning  at  last  by  three  lengths.  Cipolata 
was  third,  and  The  Abbot  was  only  a  neck  behind  her,  this  being 
the  sixth  time  that  this  ill-fated  beast  has  run  second  or  third  this 
year,  without  once  winning  or  once  being  unplaced.  Zealot  was 
fourth.  Bend  Or  was  sixth,  but  he  may  have  been  eased  when  his 
jockey  found  that  he  could  not  win.  Jenny  Howlet,  the  winner  of 
the  Oaks,  ran  badly. 

It  might  have  been  satisfactory  if  Bend  Or  had  confirmed  his 
Derby  victory  by  winning  the  St.  Leger  ;  but,  after  all,  he  has  had 
a  very  glorious  career,  and  his  friends  can  always  say  in  his  defence 
that  the  course  at  Doncaster  was  in  a  very  exceptional  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  his  gallant  struggle  in  the  Derby,  one  cannot 
fairly  grudge  the  St.  Leger  to  Robert  the  Devil.  The  two 
champions  have  now  divided  the  highest  honours  of  the  Turf 
between  them,  and  let  it  be  ever  remembered  to  their  credit  that 
they  settled  their  differences  without  a  lawsuit. 


KEVIEWS. 


KANDAHAR  IN  1879.* 

IT  is  difficult  to  say  what  corrections  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  this  Diary  since  its  first  publication  in  the  Royal 
Engineers'  Journal ;  but  the  narrative  has  not  lost  the  rare  merit 
of  simplicity  and  freshness.  This  gallant  Major  of  Engineers 
takes  the  public  completely  into  his  confidence,  and  supplies  us 
with  every  kind  of  personal  and  domestic  detail  about  his  kit, 
clothing,  and  correspondence.  We  almost  know  the  number  of 
pipes  which  he  smoked  when  tobacco  was  his  only  solace  under 

*  Kandahar  in  1879.  Being  the  Diary  of  Major  Le  Messurier,  R.E., 
Brigade  Major  with  the  Quetta  Column.  Reprinted,  with  corrections 
and  additions,  from  the  "  Royal  Engineers'  Journal."  London  :  Allen  & 
Co.  1880. 
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short  commons  and  rough  accommodation.  We  are  told,  as  racing 
touts  aight  say,  the  names,  colours,  and  peculiarity  of  liis  stud  j 

how  his  tout  was  robbed  and  his  <>uld  watch  was  stolon,  and  how 
he  recovered  it  by  the  exercise  of  some  moral  pressure ;  by  how 
many  snipe  and  partridges,  black  and  prey,  he  managed  to  supple- 
ment the  rations  of  tho  Commissariat  or  his  purchases  at  a 
travelling  store;  whon  one  of  his  children  was  born,  and  how 
very  glad  ho  was  to  get  back  to  his  nursery  after  roughing  it  on 
something  worse  than  beefsteaks  and  porter  for  about  eloven 
months.  Some  time  in  November  1878  he  round  himself  ap- 
pointed Brigade  Major  to  the  Mooltnn  Field  Force,  under  General 
Sir  P.  Stewart,  who  was  making  for  Kandahar.  He  accompanied 
that  division  and  reached  the  city  in  January  1879,  remaining 
there  until  tho  October  following,  whon  he  was  marked  off  for 
employment  in  India.  Though  he  saw  little  or  no  lighting, 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants ;  ho  surveyed,  shot,  rode  about,  visited  native  chiefs, 
got  up  sky  races,  cleared  spaces  for  the  troops,  pulled  down 
old  walls,"  and  made  quarters  comfortable  and  healthy  for  tho 
soldiers  ;  and  in  all  these  varied  occupations  he  has  shown 
us  no  trace  of  the  dictatorial  and  omniscient  "  Correspon- 
dent." Though  he  gives  a  precis  of  political  events  and  a 
catalogue  of  Dost  Mahomuied's  descendants,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  forecast  the  political  barometer  or  to  fix  precisely  the  frontier 
at  which  Russia  can  best  be  held  in  check.  But  if  any  young 
soldier  wishes  to  know  what  the  occupation  of  a  hostile  territory 
is  like  and  what  form  of  hardships  he  may  have  to  encounter,  we 
can  refer  him  confidently  to  this  Diary ;  nor  is  it  wanting  in  lively 
descriptions  of  the  climate,  habits,  and  temper  of  the  people,  and  in 
materials  for  the  administrator  and  the  diplomatist. 

Major  Le  Messurier  is  evidently  an  old  campaigner,  or,  at  any 
rate,  he  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  making  the  best  of  things  and 
of  getting  on  in  spite  of  lame  horses  and  departmental  blunders  and 
delays,  where  work  has  to  be  done  or  space  to  be  traversed.  As  a 
member  of  a  scientific  corps  he  has  an  eye  for  gradients,  curves, 
and  the  difficulties  of  road-making  over  plateaus  swept  by  dust 
storms  and  in  defiles  liable  to  sudden  inundations.  And  his  in- 
variable buoyancy  of  spirits  lends  an  additional  value  to  his  obser- 
vations. As  might  be  expected  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
country,  he  endured  most  trying  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 
In  the  Bolan  Pass,  near  a  stream  appropriately  called  the  Dozdan, 
or  "  thieves'  nullah,"  he  shivered  under  a  biting  wind  and  water 
froze  in  his  tent.  His  skin  was  chapped,  and  the  natives  of  India 
failed  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  gashed  and  slit  their  hands. 
The  last  stage  into  Kandahar  is  described  as  a  howling  desert 
without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  The  climate  was  then  bitterly  cold, 
but  invigorating ;  everything  seemed  to  sparkle  with  electricity, 
and  every  one'sappetite  was  always  ready  for  any  meal.  In  Kandahar 
itself  the  thermometer  varied  in  January  from  57°  to  270  in  two  or 
three  days.  There  was  snow  on  the  hills,  and  the  wind  shifted 
capriciously,  or  occasionally  dropped  and  brought  on  unseasonable 
heat.  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  summer.  Flies  came  in 
swarms  ;  columns  of  dust  swept  through  the  camp,  especially  in 
the  Khojak  Pas3  ;  and,  in  spite  of  sanitary  precautions,  fever  and 
cholera  broke  out.  Yet  the  men,  Europeans  and  natives,  and 
horses  and  ponies,  somehow  managed  to  stand  the  temperature. 
Not  so  the  camels.  These  useful  animals  devoured  prickly  bushes, 
and  occasionally  died  from  eating  poisonous  shrubs.  If  an  expe- 
rienced Shikari  called  Biluch  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Government 
officials  put  too  heavy  loads  on  the  camels'  backs.  They  should 
have  been  given  lighter  hardens  and  warmer  clothing,  and  bad 
grazing  would  not  then  "  have  broken  their  hearts."  But,  as  this 
sententious  old  hunter  said,  the  Sirkar  (Government)  "  does  every- 
thing at  the  wrong  time."  Major  Le  Messurier  gives  us  some 
trustworthy  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  troops,  camp  followers, 
horses,  mules  and  bullocks,  and  stores  that  were  forwarded  by 
special  trains  on  the  Scinde,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Railway,  during 
these  troublous  times.  It  needs  neither  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
finance  nor  elaborate  budgets,  but  ordinary  judgment,  to  be  quite 
certain  that  a  war  depending  on  the  transport  of  such  vast  material 
could  never  be  concluded  for  a  paltry  three  millions  sterling.  Such 
figures  as  the  following  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  hum- 
blest, clerk  or  the  most  complacent  civilian  : — 

Troops  and  followers    190,000 

Horses  and  mules    24,000 

Bullocks    8,000 

Camels    1,000 

Stores   1,400,000  maunds. 

This  was  on  the  line  of  railway  in  the  space  of  eight  months. 
Later  on,  in  1879,  after  the  murder  of  the  escort,  similar  energy 
was  displayed  for  ten  days,  though  the  figures  do  not  of 
course  rise  so  high.  And  this  was  independent  of  addi- 
tions sent  from  Bombay  direct.  We  observe  that  the  author, 
while  describing  these  arrangements,  prefers  the  system  of  regi- 
mental carriage  to  what  is  termed  the  consolidated  system 
in  force  with  English  and  Continental  armies.  He  argues  that 
in  the  late  campaigns  whole  regiments  were  constantly  ahead  of 
their  Commissariat,  and  would  have  fared  better  had  the  com- 
manding officers  of  each  corps  been  allowed  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants. 

Leaving  this  knotty  question  to  be  decided  by  experts,  we 
turn  to  some  of  the  episodes  in  the  Diary  which  diversified 
the  hardship  and  monotony  of  camp  life.  The  city,  and 
especially  the  Shah  bazaar,  had  been  immensely  improved  by  the 
efforts  of  our  officers  ;  rubbish  carted  away,  spaces  cleared,  drains 
purified  and  trade  encouraged.    Blacksmiths  manufactured  spades, 


knives,  horse-shoes,  and  rooking  pots,  with  iron  imported  from 
Jiombav.  Coppersmiths  were  no  lens  busy,  and  displayed,  besideH 
articles  of  indigenous  manufacture,  the  Russian  samovar.  Leather 
curriers  and  tailors  drove  a  brisk  trade,  and  the  poitin  or  large 
Afghan  coat  that  conies  down  to  tho  heels  was  procurable  for 
about  10/.  This  seems  a  large  sum  to  give,  and,  it  may  be,  was 
fixed  to  suit  the  Englishman)  but  an  Afghan  would  probably 
pay  less  and  wear  the  article  down  to  rags.  Shoes  ranged  from 
18,  8f/.  to  9.S.  6d.  a  pair,  and  the  close-fitting  quilted  caps  worn  by 
the  lower  orders  cost  about  twopence-halfpenny.  For  a  prayer- 
carpet  the  price  asked  from  the  author  was  ten  rupees,  though  a 
true  believer  might  have  had  it  for  seven.  The  description  of  the 
manufacture  of  floor-cloths  out  of  felt,  in  coloured  patterns, 
is  extremely  curious,  but  too  minute  for  us  to  quote  or 
analyse.  Brickmaking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  simple. 
Two  men  can  turn  out,  from  a  trench  supplied  with  running 
water,  nearly  1,500  bricks  a  day.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  not  burnt.  But  the  account  of  baking  bread  and  making 
kababs  is  truly  inviting,  and  the  process  is  distinguished,  we 
are  told,  by  a  neatness  and  cleanliness  for  which  we  should  look 
in  vain  in  the  bazaars  of  Calcutta  or  Cairo.  Five  men  divide 
the  labour  of  kneading  the  dough,  dabbing  it  in  pats  on 
a  board,  rolling  out  and  ornamenting  and  finally  aflixing 
them  to  the  inside  of  the  sloping  roof  of  the  oven.  Tho 
kababs  are  made  as  follows :  to  minced  meat  is  added  the  fat 
of  the  dumb  a  or  heavy-tailed  sheep,  and  the  two  are  neatly 
skewered,  with  the  addition  of  spice,  salt,  and  onions.  We  are 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  author  and  a  friend  had  an  enjoyable 
meal  on  these  delicacies,  which  cost  them  little  more  than  two- 
pence. Similar  praise  cannot  he  given  to  the  mode  of  shoeing 
horses,  which  sounds  unscientific,  haphazard,  and  barbarous. 
These  walks  through  the  bazaars,  with,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
chance  of  a  stab  from  some  zealous  Mohammedan,  were  varied  by 
a  day  out  with  a  hospitable  native  gentleman.  Once  the  author 
joined  a  garden-party  at  a  place  prettily  laid  out — extent,  forty 
acres  ;  vines  in  trenches ;  avenues  of  rose-trees  ;  an  orchard  ;  and 
plots  devoted  to  lucerne  and  barley.  There  was  a  square  house  on 
this  property,  of  two  stories,  with  galleries  and  tuhhhanas  or 
rooms  underground,  in  which  the  owners  live  during  the  hottest 
days  of  the  year.  Another  day  was  spent,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
Kazi,  at  the  shrine  of  a  real  saint.  The  tomb  was  of  various 
coloured  stones,  with  a  headstone  of  black  marble,  inscribed  with 
Arabic  characters.  Bound  the  enclosure  were  hung  horseshoes 
and  the  horns  of  the  ibex  and  the  mnrkhor,  not  killed  in  the  chase 
hut  picked  up  on  the  hillsides.  An  excellent  dejeuner  a  lafour- 
chette  was  served  in  a  large  tent,  at  which  stews',  pilaos,  kababs, 
sweetmeats,  and  pickles  succeeded  each  other.  The  attendants 
and  the  crowd  had  no  hesitation,  we  gather,  in  disposing  of  the 
remnants  of  the  feast.  The  Kazi,  besides  being  learned  in  his  own 
classical  languages,  was  proficient  in  modern  history  and  geography ; 
had  relations  who  wrote  about  Napoleon  and  knew  the  four  great 
continents  of  the  world,  but  did  not  think  much  of  Australasia. 
We  daresay  they  had  also  their  own  ideas  about  Russian  advance- 
ment, if  they  could  have  been  induced  to  open  their  minds.  The 
necessity  of  taking  an  armed  escort  on  shooting  parties  reminds 
us  that  sport  in  Afghanistan  is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  our 
officers  have  found  it  in  Besika  Bay  or  on  the  plains  of  Trov. 
It  reads  more  like  a  risky  adventure  in  Greece  or  Sicily. 
Sappers  watched  the  ponies  and  the  shooters,  while  the  sportsmen 

themselves  waded  into  tanks  and  across  irrigation  canals  places, 

the  author  insinuates,  hateful  to  dirty  Afghans,  who  never  apply 
water  to  their  persons.  The  bags,  however,  were  not  large.  Snipe 
were  wild  and  ducks  wary,  and  partridges  not  abundant.  The 
Afghans  net  quails  in  large  numbers,  and,  as  we  have  read  in 
Lieutenant  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Sources  of  the.  Oxus.  regularly 
ride  down  pheasants  and  partridges  at  particular  seasons  °of  the 
year.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  English  officer  on  a  campaign  that, 
while  Viceroys  and  Councils  are  still  debating  about  advance, 
retirement,  or  retention  of  what  we  have  got,  he  has  already  put 
together  his  breechloader,  levelled  a  space  for  cricket,  laid  out  a 
course  for  a  steeplechase,  including  probably  a  water-jump,  and 
amazed  the  natives  by  a  spirited  game  of  polo.  Fruit,  by  itself, 
will  not  make  up  a  Budget  nor  pay  a  dividend  on  a  railway;  but 
in  Afghanistan  it  was  to  be  had  in  abundance.  An  excellent 
imitation  of  gooseberry  fool  was  made  out  of  green  plums ;  of 
grapes  there  were  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  varieties  ;  and 
peaches  and  apricots  were  so  plentiful  that  we  are  only  thankful 
there  was  not  more  cholera. 

Major  Le  Messurier  has  some  excellent  suggestions  about  kit 
dress,  and  the  bivouac  generally.  He  had  to  be  prepared  for  ex- 
tremes. Boots  with  canvas  tops,  brown  suits,  and  helmets  with 
spikes  and  chin-straps  of  leather,  sound  very  well  for  rough  work. 
Two  suits  of  clothes,  with  four  sets  of  underclothing,  ou<*ht  to 
suffice  for  any  man,  says  our  author,  until  they  are  worn  out. 
Flannel  should  be  invariably  worn  next  the  skin,  as  most  Ano-lo- 
Indians  will  admit ;  and  when  the  campaigner  reaches  his  small 
tent  in  some  defile  which  might  compare  with  Wuthering  Heights 
for  wind  and  bluster,  he  takes  down  his  saddle-bags  from  the  camel 
puts  on  a  banian  (Anylic'e,  a  jersey),  and  tops  this  by  an  ulster  and  a 
pair  of  felt  leggings,  and  then  is  quite  ready  for  dinner.  His  bed  is  a 
"  sack  of  felt,  with  a  waterproof  sheet  underneath,  blankets  and 
ulster  above.''  But  even  with  all  this  he  could  not  have' kept 
warm,  had  it  not  been  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  wife,  who  had 
stored  away  in  his  baggage  an  india-rubber  hot-water  bottle.  To 
use  his  own  unadorned  and  expressive  language,  this  article  ex- 
celled all  comforts  that  any  poor  shivering  devil  ever  had,  warmed 
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bis  feet  at  night,  made  liim  khush  (happy)  in  bis  mind,  and  gave  him 
hot  water  when  he  turned  out  to  renew  his  march  next  morning. 
The  details  of  the  equipment  and  allowances  for  officers,  privates, 
and  camp  followers  will  be  found  of  practical  use  for  all  similar  ex- 
peditions ;  and  the  heights  and  distances  of  the  Thull  Chotiali 
route,  procured  from  General  Biddulph's  corps,  are  all  so  many 
contributions  to  an  accurate  and  "  scientific "  knowledge  of  our 
frontier.  Taking  this  record  for  what  it  really  pretends  to  be,  we 
have  very  little  to  criticize  or  deprecate— save  perhap3  the  practice 
of  sporting  on  Sundays,  which,  we  can  assure  the  author,  if  winked 
at  by  Englishmen,  will  not  gain  him  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Datives,  who  know  that  the  English  official  is  wont  to  set  aside 
certain  times  and  seasons  for  rest  and  Pooja,  and  to  read  the  ser- 
vice at  Stations  when  there  is  no  chaplain.  But,  in  every  other 
respect,  this  Diary  is  a  credit  to  the  soldier,  the  sportsman,  and  the 
engineer. 


FORMBV'S  AXCIEXT  ROME.* 

MR.  FORMBY  has  given  to  the  world  an  exceedingly 
sumptuous  volume ;  but  for  all  except  those  who  are  willing 
to  embark  in  the  same  boat  with  him,  or  have  made  the  venture 
already,  he  has  rendered  it  im»possible  to  do  more  than  express  their 
admiration  of  its  typographical  and  artistic  beauty.  It  abounds 
•with  illustrations  of  objects  of  almost  every  kind  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  city  from  its  first  beginnings, 
and  more  especially  of  those  which  belong  to  the  province  of 
Christian  antiquities.  But  from  no  portion  of  the  text  will 
readers  moderately  acquainted  with  the  subject  gain  much  ad- 
dition to  their  knowledge.  They  will  find  something  in  Mr. 
Formby's  text  about  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city, 
something  about  the  tombs  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  something 
more  about  the  catacombs  and  some  recent  discoveries  in  them, 
the  discovery  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Ostorian  cemetery 
being  apparently  the  most  important  of  all.  But  they  will  soon 
see  that  Mr.  Formby's  zeal  refuses  to  be  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
the  historian's  office,  and  that  the  results  of  historical  research  have 
for  him  no  value  unless  they  support  a  particular  conclusion.  Of 
course  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  has  at  any  time  distinctly  made 
up  his  mind  to  reject  facts  if  they  fail  to  square  with  theory  ;  but 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  own  belief  is  so  absolute  that 
he  is  spared  the  pain  of  discerning  in  history  anything  which  may 
disturb  the  serenity  of  his  assurance,  far  less  anything  which  may- 
suggest  doubt.  We  have  a  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
city  and  State  from  the  days  of  Romulus  downwards ;  we  have 
some  account  of  the  Punic  wars,  of  the  internal  struggles  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Greek  schools 
of  philosophy  and  their  influence  on  Christian  thought,  and  a 
much  more  detailed  account  of  Roman  imperialism  and  of  the 
imperialism  of  the  Popes  who  took  the  place  of  the  Emperors. 
But  from  beginning  to  end  every  fact  is  made  to  point  to  one 
conclusion,  and  this  conclusion  is  to  be  received  as  coming  with 
the  full  weight  of  Divine  authority.  To  whatever  part  of  the  book 
we  may  turn,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  iteration  of  the  one 
great  lesson  which  universal  history  teaches  to  Mr.  Formby ;  and 
so  thoroughly  is  he  absorbed  by  its  paramount  importance  that  he 
neither  feels  wearied  himself  by  repetitions  which  to  others  must 
be  intolerably  oppressive,  nor  thinks  that  any  one  can  be  found 
to  shrink  from  the  toil  of  wading  through  pages  the  writing  of 
which  has  afforded  him  unmingled  pleasure. 

Unfortunately  this  conclusion  involves  a  mass  of  propositions 
which  Englishmen  generally  have  definitively  rejected.  The  English 
nation  does  not  look  on  itself  as  bound  by  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See ;  it  does  not  look  on  the  Roman  pontiff  as  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment the  absolute  lord  and  master  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
whose  imperial  power  is  the  only  safeguard  against  an  anarchy 
which,  without  this  check,  would  sweep  everything  away.  But, 
although  we  have  come  to  tolerably  definite  conclusions  on  these 
points,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  are  few  Englishmen  who 
would  care  to  complain  of  Mr.  Formby  for  upholding  the  most 
rigid  Ultramontanism,  so  long  as  he  does  not  impugn  the  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  the  English  State.  Pie  is  quite 
free  to  assert  that  the  Roman  Church  is  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  Churches,  so  long  as  he  does  not  assert  that  her  decisions 
may  override  the  authority  of  English  law  within  the  limits  of  the 
realm.  But  Englishmen  are  not  merely  Englishmen  ;  many  of 
them  are  historical  students  and  scholars  also.  For  many  genera- 
tions English  writers  have,  with  greater  or  less  care  and  ability, 
dealt  with  the  history  of  Rome,  and  the  subject  has  attracted  during 
the  present  century  the  special  attention,  not  only  of  German  sceptics 
like  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen,  Curtius  and  Schwegler,  of  whom  Mr. 
Formby  has  a  righteous  horror,  but  of  English  scholars  whose 
honesty  and  learning  cannot  be  called  in  question.  The  history 
of  Rome,  however,  cannot  be  separated  from  other  history.  There 
is  but  one  method  which  must  be  applied  to  the  records  of  all 
time3  and  countries ;  and  this  method  has  yielded  certain  results 
as  to  which  historical  scholars  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent 
are  generally  agreed.  In  England  and  Scotland,  and  not  in  these 
countries  only,  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  See  to  unconditional  authority  were  deliberately  and  defi- 
nitively rejected  a  few  centuries  ago,  that  the  English  nation  broke 
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with  the  Pope  as  completely  as  one  people  or  power  can  break  with 
another,  and  that  this  alienation,  or  revolt,  or  rebellion  (the  name 
is  a  matter  of  indifference),  was  not  confined  to  the  bounds  of 
Great  Britain.  Englishmen  therefore  can  scarcely  hear  without 
some  feeling  of  surprise,  or  indeed  without  a  slight  incredulity, 
that  no  such  events  have  ever  occurred,  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
staunchest  upholders  of  the  Papal  claims  such  incidents  are  regarded 
as  mere  possibilities  of  the  distant  future.  As  a  citizen  both  or 
Arpinum  and  of  Rome,  Cicero  spoke  of  his  attachment  to  his 
native  place  as  an  affection  which  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
attachment  which  he  felt  for  Rome. 

If  then  [adds  Mr.  Formby]  it  should  ever  come  to  pass  in  the  disorder  of 
human  things  that  a  Christian  nation  should  be  betrayed  into  breaking  its 
ties  of  allegiance  to  Christian  Rome,  which  has  been  divinely  constituted 
the  one  supreme  centre  of  Christian  unity  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
if  this  fatal  act  should  prove  the  inevitable  rupture  of  the  previously 
subsisting  concord  between  the  lesser  patriotism  which  is  by  nature,  and  the 
higher  allegiance  to  the  centre  of  unity  which  is  Christian  and  divine,  the 
•words  of  Cicero  are  plainly  seen  to  stand  good  for  the  higher  claim. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Formby's  lumbering  sentences  may  be  left 
on  one  side.  It  may  be  right  that  Englishmen  should  be  TJltra- 
montanes  first  and  Englishmen  afterwards :  but  it  is  puzzling  to 
be  told  that  certain  things  which  have  happened  long  ago  may 
perhaps  happen  for  the  first  time  hereafter,  and  that  claims 
which  have  been  disputed  or  rejected  by  the  largest  part  of 
Christendom  have  been  formally  denied  nowhere.  For  those, 
however,  who  may  have  the  patience  to  read  a  few  of  Mr.  Formby's 
chapters  consecutively,  the  feeling  of  puzzlement  and  surprise  will 
soon  pass  away.  They  will  see  that  history  reveals  to  him  quite 
another  fet  of" facts  from  those  which  it  displays  to  Englishmen 
who  fancy  that  they  are  not  under  the  Roman  obedience.  To 
their  unenlightened  eyes  the  story  of  the  Roman  asylum  in  the 
legend  of  Romulus  stands  out  in  marked  contradiction  to  the  rest 
of  the  tale,  and  appears  as  a  singularly  unimportant  incident  in  the 
traditions  of  a  people  whose  fortunes  were  iu  no  way  affected  by 
it.  Not  a  few  perhaps  may  doubt  whether  it  was  a  Roman  tradi- 
tion at  all.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  the 
Romans  were  practically  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  custom  of 
taking  sanctuary.  Hence  those  who  made  up  the  story  had  to 
borrow  the  Greek  word  ;  and  we  kuow  pretty  well  who  the  maker* 
of  such  stories  were.  But  with  Mr.  Formby  inconsistencies,  im- 
probabilities, and  contradictions  go  for  nothing ;  and  for  him  the 
incident  becomes  the  pivot  of  the  history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but 
of  the  whole  world.  The  opening  of  this  refuge  for  vagrants  and 
criminals  is,  in  his  eyes,  an  event  in  which  the  finger  of  God  is 
pre-eminently  seen ;  and  the  character  of  the  Roman  State  and 
people  throughout  their  history  is  read  by  him  in  accordance  with 
his  interpretation  of  it  with  marvellous  and  unwearied  persistency. 
In  the  story  as  given  by  Livy  the  incident  of  the  asylum  stands 
wholly  by  itself.  It  is  uever  mentioned  again,  nor  can  it  be  recon- 
ciled with  any  part  of  his  subsequent  narrative,  any  more  than 
it  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  tale  of  the  colonization 
from  Alba.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  that  is  known  of 
every  other  old  Italian  community  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  one  passing  phrase  of  Livy  lends  some  slight  countenance  to 
Mr.  Formby's  notion  that 

Romulus  established  his  city  as  an  asylum  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  in 
various  ways  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes  and  need  a  second 
chance  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  a  new  social  order,  in  which  no  inqui- 
ries will  be  made  into  their  questionable  antecedents  or  doubtful  previous 
character. 

But,  having  mentioned  this,  Livy,  writing  after  a  supposed  in- 
terval of  seven  centuries  from  this  period  of  his  history,  goes  on  to 
tell  us  of  a  society  as  narrow,  as  close,  and  as  exclusive  as  that  of 
the  haughtiest  of  Eupatrids  in  any  Greek  community.  The  Roman 
State,  as  described  by  him,  consisted,  in  the  very  lifetime  of  its 
founder,  of  patricians  who  almost  felt  the  touch  of  a  plebeian 
to  be  a  profanation ;  and  these  patricians  belonged  to  tribes, 
houses,  and  families,  in  the  religious  rites  of  which  none  but  here- 
ditary members  could  possibly  be  allowed  to  share.  With  plebeians 
there  could  be  no  intermarriage,  and  for  them  there  could  be  no 
admission  into  public  offices,  because  all  these  were  connected  with 
religion,  and  to  allow  plebeians  to  fill  them  would  be  sacrilege.  It 
is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  when  the  first  Roman  dwellings 
rose  on  the  earlier  Seven  Hills,  the  country  was  swarming  with 
vagrants ;  it  is  simply  impossible  that  a  society  such  as  that  which 
Livy  describes  could  have  immediately  grown  out  of  such  mate- 
rials, and  could  have  presented  that  compact  front  and  unbending 
attitude  which  belongs  only  to  a  social  supremacy  uncontested 
during  a  long  series  of  generations.  But  for  Mr.  Formby's  purpose 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  assert  that  Rome  from  the  begin- 
ning and  continuously  bestowed  her  citizenship  on  all  who  chose 
to  present  themselves  for  it.  For  those  who  have  not  his  lights, 
the  whole  history  of  the  Republic,  whether  trustworthy  or  not,  is 
the  history  of  a  long  and  at  times  almost  a  desperate  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  plebeians  to  fight  their  way  to  a  share  in  the 
government  which  the  patricians  regarded  as  their  own  sacred 
and  incommunicable  privilege,  these  struggles  being  followed 
by  bloody  wars  with  the  Italian  States  who  wished  that  those 
privileges  should  be  extended  to  themselves.  Mr.  Formby  is 
beyond  doubt  right  in  saying  that  it  was  "  distinctly  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  all  the  other  cities  of  the  ancient  world"  for 
a  city  to  open  its  gates  freely  "  to  strangers  and  newcomere." 
The  whole  traditional  history  which  follows  the.  passing  mention 
of  the  Romulean  asylum  shows  that  it  was  in  no  degree  move 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Rome.  But  the  pre-Christian 
Rome  must  foreshadow  the  Rome  of  the  Popes,  and  she  is  thus 
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mail.)  to  gather  "  her  cit  izens  from  every  quin  tal-  of  tho  earth,  whom 

hIio  afterwards  transformed  into  tho  Bobmbb  who  conquered  the 
world,"  although,  apart  from  this  solitary  legend  of  a  lato  ago, 
then  18  not  a  tittlo  of  evidence  to  show  that,  she  ever  did  so,  or 
HUomyitod  to  do  so.  This,  however,  in  no  way  disturbs  Mr. 
l'oriuby.  "  Kome,"  he  insists,  "  from  tho  beginning,  follows  tho 
diametrically  opposite  practice  to  till  other  cities,  it  being  her  rule 
to  have  no  exclusive  connexion  whatever  with  any  one  nation  or  tribe 
of  men  ;  but  always  to  keep  her  gates  open  for  the  reception  of 
individual  comers,  and  even  of  whole  populations,  without  insti- 
tuting tho  least  inquiry  into  their  nationality."  Assuredly  this 
conclusion  is  only  less  wonderful  than  tho  discovery  that  tho  Eng- 
lish  nation  has  never  thrown  oll'its  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See.  Tho 
objection  lies  not  to  Mr.  Formby'a  ideas  of  tho  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  but  to  tho  misreading  and  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  So  far  as  he  can  support  bis  own  belief  by  analogies  which  can 
be  adduced  without  doing  violence  to  such  evidence  as  wo  may  possess, 
we  have  no  right  to  impose  auy  restrictions  on  his  fancy.  We  have 
some  information  as  to  the  relation  of  the  clients  at  Rome  to  their 
patrons  ;  but  whether  all,  or  only  some,  plebeians  were  clients,  we 
cannot  decide  with  any  conlidence.  The  institution  may  have 
worked  well ;  in  any  caso  it  may  have  helped  to  make  the  burden 
of  subjection  less  intolerable.  But  it  pleases  Mr.  Formby  to  think 
that  "  here  as  in  so  many  other  ways  ancient  Roui9  is  seen  to  be 
the  mirror  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  winch  tho  Christian  people 
rejoice  to  be  taught  to  regard  their  former  fellow-citizens  of  earth, 
now  saints  of  Heaven,  as  their  patrons,  and  themselves  as  their 
clients  " ;  and  he  has  every  right  to  any  comfort  which  he  may  de- 
rive from  the  comparison. 

If,  again  (tho  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narra- 
tive being  put  aside  ),  the  story  of  the  times  following  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquiuian  house  from  Kome  teaches  anything,  it  teaches 
us  that  a  long  and  wretched  struggle  was  needed  before  the 
Roman  constitution  assumed  the  form  which  it  exhibited  during 
the  time  of  the  wars  with  Carthage.  To  the  patrician  the  ad- 
mission of  plebeians  to  a  share  in  the  work  of  government  was  the 
greatest  of  all  conceivable  organic  changes.  The  attempts  to 
bring  about  this  change  were  resisted  with  an  obstinacy  and  fierce- 
ness which  showed  that  the  patrician  houses  regarded  the  conflict 
as  ono  for  life  or  death ;  and  the  concessions  wrung  from  them 
were,  whenever  it  was  possible,  evaded,  or  left  inoperative,  or 
practically  withdrawn.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  was  the  struggle 
more  virulent  or  protracted ;  nowhere  was  it  accompanied  with 
more  deliberate  injustice  and  more  disingenuous  subterfuge  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles.  "With  a  wave  of  Mr.  Formby'a  wand  all 
these  terrible  controversies  disappear.  No  sooner  is  the  ''life- 
monarchy  "  got  rid  of  "  than  the  city  ceases  to  exhibit  the  least 
symptom  of  a  desire  for  any  further  change."  Ho  cannot  sufii- 
ciently  praise  the  moderation  and  sound  sense  of  the  whole 
Koman  people.  "  No  sooner  are  the  Tarquin  family  fairly  ejected, 
than  the  city,  become  a  republic,  is  seen  to  settle  down  at  once 
to  enjoy  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  firm  and  durable  con- 
stitution established  by  Servius  Tullus,  sustained  by  the  never- 
failing  sagacity  of  the  unbroken  stream  of  capable  statesmen." 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  even  a  public  school  lad  would 
win  much  credit  by  an  essay  which  should  maintain  that,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Petition  of  Kight,  all  controversy  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  subjects  was  at  an  end,  that  the  rest  of  his 
reign  exhibits  a  singular  picture  of  harmony  and  concord  between 
all  orders  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  King,  dying  in  extreme  old 
age,  was  quietly  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  sovereign  as  .deservedly 
popular  as  himself.  Mr.  Kormby's  history  is  not  a  jot  more 
credible.  By  what  process  he  reaches  his  conclusions  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  but  he  leaves  us  no  option  as  to  the  modo  in 
•which  they  must  be  dealt  with.  The  hallucinations  which  meet 
ns  in  the  first  chapter  run  through  it  to  the  last ;  and  we  have 
only  to  say  that,  although  the  preparation  of  this  splendid  volume 
has  doubtless  been  a  labour  of  love,  the  book  is  historically 
•worthless. 


LISA  LENA.* 

"  ~RASE  is  the  slave  that  chronologizes,"  ought  to  be  the  motto 
J—*  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  new  novel.  It  is  common  for  reviewers 
in  their  nasty  cold-blooded  fashion  to  find  difficulties  in  adjusting 
the  details  of  work  which  the  novelist  has  thrown  off  in  the  flush 
of  his  genius.  But  we  do  not  remember  to  have  come  across  many 
books  which  outraged  chronology  quite  to  the  extent  of  Lisa  Lena. 
The  heroine  is  the  child  of  parents — very  odd  parents,  too — who 
live  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mobile.  Her  father  joins 
the  Confederate  armies  and  is  killed.  She  herself,  deserted  by 
her  mother,  is  apprenticed  to  a  farmer  when  she  is  quite  a  small 
child.  She  then  grows  up  to  womanhood,  or  at  least  to  full  girl- 
hood, and  is  fired  with  an  ambition  to  join  a  circus.  Among  the 
members  of  the  circus  she  joins  is  found  no  less  a  person  than  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  Heenan,  the  very  same  hero  who  afterwards  had 
the  famous  fight  with  Tom  Sayers.  Now  we  had  always  imagined 
that  that  memorable  combat  took  place  some  months  before  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Civil  War,  so  that  apparently  Miss  Lisa 
Lena  must  have  been  living  backward  in  some  incomprehensible 
manner  during  the  early  years  of  her  life. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  dull 
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(Oholiastia  criticism  is  the  only  kind  of  comment  to  which  JAm 
Lena  exposes  itself.  It  is  much  too  remarkable  a  work  for  that, 
(lenerally  speaking,  Mr.  Jenkins's  novels  have  been  of  tho  strictest 
class  of  novels  with  11  purpose.  Wo  are  not  quite  able  to  mako 
out  what  tho  purpose  of  this  particular  book  is,  unless  it  is  to  re- 
commend tho  Dangerous  Performances  Bill  which  Mr.  Jenkins, 
in  days  that  are,  alas!  no  more,  and  whon  yet  Bills  were 
matters  within  his  competence,  brought  into  tho  Houso  of 
Commons.  The  plaiduycr,  however,  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
Indeed,  tho  second  volume,  which  chiefly  contains  tho  life  of  Lisa. 
Lena  ns  a  Living  Cannon-ball,  a  Queen  of  tho  Caribecs,  and  so. 
forth,  is  a  curiously  incoherent  and  purposeless  pieco  of  work.  It 
introduces  us  to  somo  very  bad  company,  and  to  some  very  queer 
company.  The  heroine,  after  being  a  model  of  propriety  for  some- 
time, seems — wo  are  not  quite  told  how  or  why — to  have  be- 
come a  model  of  impropriety,  though  we  leave  her  comfortably 
installed  a3  a  deaconess.  It  must  be  admitted  that  somo  of  the 
events  of  her  life  were  agitating.  Having  become,  not  in  toe- 
gratifying  or  romantic  a  fashion,  tho  wife  of  an  English  clown, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Toddles,  she  finds  herself  pestered  by  her  husband's 
employer,  a  fiend  of  the  name  of  Boganio,  and  by  a  rich  young- 
New  York  roue,  Mr.  Vanderteufel.  A  highly  interesting  scene 
takes  place  in  a  New  York  hotel,  in  which  Vanderteufel  and 
Boganio  appear  and  reappear  very  much  like  the  classic  figures 
in  the  weather-house.  Lisa  Lena  disposes  of  the  youthful 
Dutchman  by  pointing  a  revolver  at  him,  but  most  imprudently 
abandons  that  weapon,  which  is  in  reality  much  more  wanted 
against  the  aged  sinner  with  the  Italian  termination.  Finally 
both  the  lovers  come  to  very  bad  ends,  Boganio  being  not 
only  ejected  from  a  restaurant  by  a  valiant  tiger-tamer  so- 
that  he  has  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  also  exposing  him- 
self to  a  charge  of  perjury,  while  Vanderteufel  is  killed  by 
Lisa's  husband  in  a  fit  of  mistaken  jealousy.  Then  wee 
have  some  London  scenes,  in  which  Mr.  Jenkins  introduces  3. 
Lord  Somebody,  who  talks  about  "  a  cwooked  sawt  of  customaw," 
"nevaw  mind/'  and  so  on.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  must  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  noblemen  and  gentlemen  speak  in  public  and  private.  Did 
he  ever  hear  from  auy  human  being  oil"  the  stage  this  absurd 
dialect  which  two  or  three  generations  of  novelists  and  dramatists, 
have  perpetuated  ?    We  confess  that  we  never  did. 

If  Lisa  Lena  had  consisted  only  of  its  second  volume,  it  might 
have  been  dismissed  as  a  dull  piece  of  absurdity  merely.  If  it  had., 
consisted  only  of  its  first,  it  would  have  taken  very  tolerable  rank, 
at  least  among  Mr.  Jenkins's  works.  The  childish  experiences  of 
Lisa  Lena,  or  Elizabeth  Bellamy,  as  for  some  mysterious  reason  she 
is  called,  though  her  parents'  name  is  Mercer,  are  certainly  painful 
experiences.  Her  earliest  remembrance,  with  which  the  book 
opens,  must  have  been  more  exciting  than  satisfactory.  This, 
earliest  remembrance  was  of  waking  up  and  observing  "a  woman 
in  her  delicate  white  night  dress,  laced  and  frilled,  leaning  out. 
over  the  sill  of  an  open  window,  her  hands  clasped,  her  long  black 
hair,  a  wealth  of  glossy  beauty,  floating  down  her  shoulders,  her 
white  face,  its  fine  profile  distorted  with  anguish,  marked  like  a 
marble  relief  on  the  black  background  of  the  night,"  &c,  &c.  The 
lady  who  made  this  striking  tableau  is  the  mother  of  Lisa  Lena, 
and  the  reason  of  her  excitement  is  that  her  husband  is  in  the 
road  below  shooting  freely  at  a  crowd  of  citizens,  who  return  the 
compliment  with  unusual  want  of  address.  Every  now  and  thea 
Mr.  Mercer  goes  for  the  citizens  with  a  bowie  while  his  faithful 
negroes  lor.d  for  him,  and  altogether  his  conduct  is  such  that  after 
a  short  time  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  citizens  desist, 
from  the  unequal  combat.  When  the  war  breaks  out  the  lady 
with  the  distorted  profile  shows  herself  in  some  respects  a  worthy 
mate  for  this  hero.  She,  too,  shoots  with  freedom  and  lightness  ; 
and  negroes  who  may  be  suspected  of  lukewarmness  drop  around 
her  like  the  leaves  on  the  strand.  Regarded  as  a  wife,  however, 
she  seems  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  qualities  expected  in  these 
cold  climes.  During  her  husband's  absence  some  Southern  troops 
come  to  the  house,  and  one  of  the  officers  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  At  their  parting  he  throws  his  arms  around 
her,  and  she,  though  like  a  well-conducted  person  she  "  dis- 
engages "  herself,  "  kisses  him  on  tho  cheek  once."  Soon 
afterwards  the  absent  Mercer  is  killed  in  battle,  which  is 
perhaps  lucky  for  him,  and  still  luckier  for  the  amorous 
officer.  Thereupon  Lisa's  mother  deserts  her  children,  and, 
as  we  afterwards  learn,  goes  to  join  the  affectionate  sur- 
vivor. It  is  in  consequence  of  this  thoughtless  act  that  Lisa. 
Lena  herself  is  transferred  to  the  tender  care  of  a  Yankee  farmer 
and  his  amiable  wife,  Mr.  and  Mr3.  Mason.  The  torments  which 
these  good  folks  inflict  upon  their  little  white  slave  are  described 
with  some  minuteness.  The  most  original  of  them  leads  to  what 
is  also  the  most  original  thing  in  the  book,  a  horse-and-dog 
fight.  If  Mi-.  Jenkins  could  introduce  this  on  the  circus  boards, 
and  if  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  did. 
not  interfere,  the  spectacle  could  not  fail  of  an  immense  success. 
The  fight  comes  about  on  this  wise.  The  Masons  have  a  fiendish- 
horse,  whom  they  appropriately,  but  perhaps  for  such  pious  folks 
irreverently,  call  Jeshurun.  This  amiable  brute  takes  a  special 
antipathy  to  Lisa  Lena ;  and,  when  she  has  misbehaved,  her 
master  and  mistress  shut  her  up  in  the  stable  with  Jeshurun  for 
some  time.  Thereupon  Jeshurun  kicks,  stamps,  squeals,  and 
evinces  every  desire  to  get  at  the  child  and  treat  her  as  though, 
she  was  an  appetizing  wisp  of  hay,  of  course  to  her  great  terror. 
Providentially,  however,  there  is  another  evil  beast  on  the  farm 
1  who  is  her  friend.    This  is  a  great  mastiff  named  Dragon,  who 
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constitutes  biuiself  Lisa's  friend  and  protector,  even  to  the  point 
of  flying  at  his  master  and  mistress  when  they  ill  use  her.  The 
final  Armageddon  between  Dragon  and  Jeshurun  is  an  admirable 
imagination,  though  we  think  that  an  artist  with  Mr.  Jenkins's 
powers  of  "  word-paintiDg  "  might  have  made  almost  more  of  it 
than  he  does  make.  Lisa  has  broken  a  coffee-pot,  and  has  to  be  tor- 
mented somehow.  So  the  Masons  decide  that  she  shall  sleep  in 
the  stable.  Dragon,  her  friend,  is  nowhere  to  bs  found,  and  the 
prospect  is  sufficiently  awful.  She  is  carried  into  the  stable  and 
left  there.  The  horse  begins  "  to  lash  out,  to  shake  his  halter,  to 
bite  with  bis  teeth,  to  snarl  and  shriek  " ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
Dragon,  who  has  concealed  himself  in  the  stable,  thrusts  his  head 
into  Lisa's  hand.  For  two  hours  the  horse  struggles  at  Ms  fasten- 
ings, and  at  last  gets  loose,  but  Dragon  pins  bis  throat  at  once. 
The  farmer  comes  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  opens  the  stable  door, 
and  the  combatants  rush  out,  knocking  him  down  and  trampling 
on  him.  Then  they  fight  it  out  till  both  are  done  for,  the  horse 
by  the  dog's  teeth,  the  dog  by  the  horse's  fore  feet.  The  scene 
certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  ambitious  animal-painters. 

We  like  Mr.  Jenkins's  borse-and-dog  fight  much  better  than  the 
fight  which  the  unlucky  Lisa  Lena,  who  is  a  very  Helen  in  her 
power  of  stirring  up  dissension,  causes  in  her  next  "  place."  Here 
two  brothers  quarrel  about  her  with  a  similar  result — that  is  to 
say,  that  she  runs  away.  She  is  indeed  always  running  away  for 
one  reason  or  another.  In  this  earlier  part  of  the  book,  as  in  the 
later,  Mr.  Jenkins  indulges  in  didactic  passages.  The  didactic 
passages  of  the  later  part  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  impropriety  of 
■composing  those  parts  of  ladies'  dress  which  are  not  seen  of 
chamois-leather,  Mr.  Jenkins  having,  to  all  appearance,  penetrated 
Tery  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  feminine  apparel.  The  earlier 
Tolume,  when  it  mounts  the  platform  or  the  pulpit,  chiefly  busies 
itself  with  the  impropriety  of  teaching  children  religion  in  a  dis- 
agreeable way.  There  is  an  odd  episode  of  an  elder  who  endeavours 
to  convert  Lisa  without  much  result,  and  indeed  without  the  in- 
cident having  anything  particular  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  story. 
A  severe  critic  might  indeed  say  that  there  is  not  much  in  any 
part  of  Lisa  Lena  which  has  much  to  do  with  any  other  part.  A 
somewhat  indulgent  Frenchman  once  criticized  The  Devil's  Chain 
as  being  L1  Assommoir  Anglais.  It  would  be  rather  hard  on  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  accuse  him  of  having  written  an  English  Nana,  though 
there  would  be  certain  grounds  for  the  accusation.  It  seems  more 
likely  that,  having  bad  bis  attention  called  to  the  subject  of 
-dangerous  performances,  it  struck  him  that  be  would  im- 
prove the  occasion  in  bis  usual  fashion.  Lisa  Lena,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  a  success.  It  is  not  quite 
absurd  enough  to  laugh  at,  except  now  and  then,  and  it  is  not  in- 
teresting enough  to  read.  Except  the  horse-and-dog  fight,  there 
is  no  one  of  those  bright  imaginations  which  have  generally  illumi- 
nated Mr.  Jenkins's  productions ;  and  even  that  passage  is  not 
worked  up  with  half  the  picturesqueness  of,  let  us  say,  the  tar 
and  feathering  in  Jobson's  Enemies.  In  parts  it  really  seems  as  if 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  made  a  collection  of  cuttings  about  circuses  and 
women  athletes,  and  had  written  this  book  to  work  them  up.  The 
mysterious  apparition  of  Heenan  is  the  only  place  in  which  we 
directly  recognize  any  historical  person  ;  and,  as  the  pugilist  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  book  that  Smith  or  Brown  might  not  have 
done,  his  appearance  is  not  very  intelligible.  Scattered  incidents, 
however,  such  as  the  trimming  of  a  tiger's  claws,  are  easily  recog- 
nizable as  old  friends  in  the  corners  of  newspapers.  It  is  less 
pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jenkins  (or  i3  it  Miss  Lisa 
Lena  ?)  knew  a  Queen  of  the  Caribbees  who  had  all  her  teeth 
pulled  out  by  the  misadjustment  of  the  apparatus  by  which  she 
was  to  support  a  weight.  She  seems  to  have  got  over  it,  however; 
and  perhaps  the  simultaneous  drawing  of  all  one's  teeth  (it  is  not 
said  that  she  broke  her  jaw)  could  not  be  much  more  neatly  or 
conveniently  effected  if  there  were  occasion  for  it.  On  the  whole, 
unless  Mr.  Jenkins  has  been  privileged  to  put  into  literary  form 
the  actual  experiences  of  some  music-hall  Diva,  we  do  not  quite  see 
the  raison  d'etre  of  Lisa  Lena. 


HENRY  VENN.* 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  this  Memoir,  the 
compilers  cannot  be  charged  with  undue  haste.  Eight  years 
have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Venn's  death ;  the  materials  of  his  bio- 
graphy were  from  the  first  ready  at  band ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
a  considerable  number  of  expectant  readers  have  been  looking  for 
the  publication  of  this  book.  The  hindrances  which  have  delayed 
its  issue  are,  the  principal  author  informs  us,  of  little  concern  to 
the  public ;  and  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  Mr.  Knight 
as  the  principal  author  witnesses  to  the  inartistic  structure  of  the 
book.  It  is,  in  fact,  two  books,  each  of  which  goes  over  much  of 
the  same  ground.  We  have  140  pages  of  Memoir,  written  by  his 
two  sons ;  then  we  have  400  pages  which  profess  to  describe  his 
"Secretariat" — which  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  done  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  the  previous  Memoir  ;  and  we  have  an  Appendix,  also 
contributed  by  his  sons,  on  African  Commerce.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, no  attempt  at  unity  in  the  book ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  draw- 

*  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  II.  Venn. — The  Missionary  Secretariat  of  Henry 
Venn,  B.IJ.  Uy  the  Rev.  William  Knight,  Rector  of  Pitt  Portion, 
Tiverton,  and  formerly  Secretary  of  the  C.  M.  S.  With  an  Introductory 
Biographical  Chapter  and  a  Notice  of  West  African  Commerce  by  his  Sons, 
■the  Rev.  John  Venn,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn.  London  :  Long- 
mans &  Co.  1880. 


backs,  it  has  a  limited  interest  even  for  the  general  reader,  who 
will  care  little  for  the  laudation  of  Evangelical  principles  or  for  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  as  the  apotheosis  of  these  principles — 
which,  indeed,  is  the  burden  of  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

To  the  general  reader  the  sketch  of  Henry  Venn's  early  days  is 
a  sketch  of  the  doings  and  manner  of  life  of  the  "  Claphatn 
Sect"  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
father  was  rector  of  Clapham.  The  present  parish  church,  then 
called  the  New  Church,  had  been  built  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  to  the  order  of  the  Vestry,  who  stipulated  for  "  a 
strong  church,"  and  received  that  "  hippogryph  of  art"  which 
Lord  Teignmouth,  in  a  letter  contributed  to  this  volume,  describes 
with  contentment,  and  not  without  regret  that  "  it  has  not  been 
able  altogether  to  escape  the  touch  of  the  restorer  inside."  Amid 
all  the  calls  which  were  made  on  a  prominent  clergyman  of  hi3 
school,  the  Rector  of  Clapham  found  it  consistent  with  his 
parochial  duties  to  take  pupils.  Thorntons  and  Barings,  and  other 
wealthy  Evangelical  parents,  were  glad  to  send  their  boys  to 
receive  their  early  education  from  the  Rector  of  Clapham,  who 
could  hear  their  lessons  only  between  8  and  9  a.m.,  and  left  them 
to  themselves  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  18 13 
Henry  Venn  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  Professor  Farish,  who 
lived  near  Cambridge  ;  the  following  year  he  entered  himself  at 
Queen's  College,  and  in  18 18  graduated  B.A.  as  nineteenth 
Wrangler.  He  found  himself  at  once  in  the  same  atmosphere  at 
Cambridge  which  he  had  breathed  at  Clapham.  Simeon  had  nearly 
lived  down  opposition  ;  he  and  his  followers  represented  the  only 
school  which  gave  any  prominence  to  religion.  If  a  young  man 
had  aspirations  higher  than  his  fellows,  he  attended  Trinity 
Church,  and  went  to  Simeon's  rooms  for  his  Friday  evening 
classes.  No  other  method  of  satisfying  his  religious  aspirations 
was  open  to  him.  Undergraduate  life  must  have  been  very  dull 
in  those  days.  Probably,  if  we  knew  more  of  it,  we  should  find 
that  it  did  not  compare  favourably  with  our  own  days,  in  which 
amusement  has  been  magnified  into  a  science.  We  are  told 
(p.  17)  that  "there  was  no  boating  whatever  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term ;  no  boat  club  existed  till  long  after  this 
date."  To  men  who  could  not  afford  a  horse,  walking  was  the 
only  available  exercise,  and  took  the  shape  of  a  hurried  constitu- 
tional (always  in  cap  and  gown)  after  the  3  p.m.  dinner,  and  before 
chapel  at  5  or  6  p.m. 

Ordained  on  his  Fellowship  in  1819,  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  curacy  which  would  give  him  the  pastoral  work  which 
he  desired.  His  particular  views  and  those  of  his  friends  and 
party  did  not  commend  him  to  incumbents  who  wanted  a  curate; 
he,  too,  was  not  easily  to  be  satisfied  in  his  choice  of  an  incum- 
bent. At  length  he  found  one  to  his  mind  in  the  person  of  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Dunstau's-in-the-\Vest,  who  spent  half  of  the  year  in 
another  benefice,  and  whose  bad  health  rendered  him  at  all  times 
incapable  of  doing  much  work.  Here,  then,  Venn  had  a  popula- 
lation  of  six  thousand  souls,  and  among  them  he  worked  for  nearly 
four  years,  visiting  every  bouse,  but  taking  care  to  post  the  parish 
beadle  at  the  door  of  houses  of  indifferent  fame  until  he  made  his 
exit  in  safety,  a  precaution  which  we  have  never  met  with  in  any 
other  records  of  parochial  labour.  From  Fleet  Street  he  was 
moved  to  an  uninviting  parish,  Drypool  near  Hull,  then  in  the  gift 
of  Wilberforce,  and  after  six  years,  to  bis  great  delight,  was  pre- 
sented to  a^vicarage  in  Islington.  The  next  seven  years  are  a 
record  of  parochial  work  and  of  broken  health  which  led  to  his 
being  absent  for  two  whole  years;  and  in  1841  be  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  an  office  which  he 
filled  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  in  1872. 

With  this  event  the  interest  in  his  biography  is,  for  the  general 
reader,  at  an  end.  Venn  was  essentially  a  partisan,  and  laboured 
with  a  single  eye  to  party  ends  for  the  Society  which  was  for 
practical  purposes  himself.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  was 
founded  in  1799  as  a  distinctly  partisan  organization,  and  its 
original  character  has  been  carefully  maintained  ;  indeed  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  one  partisan  society  or  association  against  which 
Bishops'  charges  do  not  fulminate.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  this 
Society  has  a  gross  income  of  some  200,000/.  wins  for  it  the  absten- 
tion from  criticism  which  is  freely  bestowed  on  less  wealthy 
associations.  This  same  large  income  is  a  puzzle  to  some  persons 
who  are  not  behind  the  scenes.  The  Evangelical  party  is  ad- 
mitted by  its  own  members  to  be  in  a  very  decided  minority  ;  it 
lays  very  moderate  claims  to  learning ;  and  indeed,  in  the  obvious 
lack  of  that  talent,  it  is  inclined  to  depreciate  it  in  others,  and  to 
substitute  for  it,  as  altogether  superior  to  critical  acumen  or 
powers  of  analysis  or  synthesis,  the  very  indefinite  endowment  of 
"possessing  the  root  of  the  matter."  Low  Church  incumbents 
who  ritill  survive  lament  that  they  cannot  get  graduate  curates 
who  will  accept  the  aphorisms  of  those  whom  they  call  the 
"  Fathers  of  the  Evangelical  School  9  ;  and  Simeon  Trustees,  and 
other  patrons  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  admit  that  it  is  im- 
possible adequately  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  trusts  by  reason  of 
the  dearth  of  men  who  will  swallow  the  whole  Calvinistic  system. 
The  Clapham  Sect  has  disappeared  root  and  brauch ;  in  very 
few  churches  can  we  now  hear  the  doctrines  in  which  that  sect 
trusted  as  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth  ;  and  yet  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  year  by  year  has  added  to  its  income,  and, 
presumably,  to  its  influence.  But  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
is  the  inner  citadel,  the  last  stronghold,  of  the  descendants  of  the 
"Eclectic  Society  "  of  1799.  Its  income  is  appealed  to  by  Low 
Churchmen  as  the  real  test  and  gauge  of  the  power  of  the 
Evangelical  party;  pew  rents  may  melt  away,  churches  may 
change  hands  and  doctrines,  other  schools  of  thought  may  come 
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to  tlio  front,  criticism,  whether  patristic  or  neologian,  may  shako 

tho  faith  even  of  those  who  were  counted  Ihithful  —  those  aro  not 
portents  scon  and  known  of  all  men ;  but  an  increased  income  of 
tho  Church  Missionary  Society,  proclaimed  in  tho  early  days 

of  each  recurring  .May,  by  a  titled  President,  to  sympathetic 
crowds  in  Exeter  Hall,  is  trumpeted  throughout  tho  EH' angelical 

world,  and  accepted  as  evidence  of  tho  corresponding  dominance  of 
tho  Low  Church  school.  Nay,  more,  to  some  zealous  partisans  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  becomes  an  objective  article  of  faith 
more  real,  more  fruitful  of  intensest  devotion,  than  any  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  generally  received  Christian  symbols.  Tho  Bishop 
Designate  of  Liverpool,  for  example,  declared  a  lew  weeks  ago  on 
tho  congenial  boards  of  Exeter  Hall  that  "he  should  tremble  for 
the  very  Ark  of  God  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong  iu  Salisbury 
Square." 

At  the  head  of  such  an  association  as  this  any  but  a  thorough- 
going partisan  would  be  out  of  place.  Mr.  Venn  realized 
what  would,  be  expected  of  him,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
work  with  glee.  lie  was  an  astute,  diplomatic  man,  always 
ready  to  draw  up  a  lengthy  memorandum  on  any  subject,  and  in 
pious  phraseology  to  claim  for  his  Society  tho  fullest  liberty,  and 
to  assert,  even  to  the  verge  of  contradiction,  its  entire  consistency 
as  a  Church  Society.  Tho  fundamental  law  of  the  Society  declares 
that  "a  friendly  intercourse  shall  he  maintained  with  other  Pro- 
testant societies  engaged  in  tho  same  benevolent  design."  This 
was,  so  his  biographer  tolls  ns,  thoroughly  congenial  with  Mr. 
Venn's  spirit:  he  wished  to  send  a  special  deputation  to  Ireland  iu 
the  height  of  the  revival  of  iS6o  to  secure  some  of  the  subjects  of 
that  emotional  crusade  for  the  foreign  work  of  tho  Society ;  he  was 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  officers  of  Dissenting  organ- 
izations ;  he  deprecated  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  for  Madagascar 
out  of  deference  to  the  objections  of  the  Congregationalists,  and 
because  the  Bishop  was  to  be  "  sent  out  by  the  authorities  of  tho 
Church  under  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  Act."  The  reason  given  is 
worth  quoting  in  view  of  recent  and  notorious  facts.  Mr.  Venn,  in 
one  of  the  lengthy  memoranda  which  he  had  so  great  a  facility  in 
drafting,  wrote  (p.  342) : — 

In  the  case  of  a  colonial  bishop  the  case  (sic)  is  altogether  different.  The 
Society's  missionaries  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  placed  under  any  colonial 
bishop  whom  Her  Majesty  may  appoint,  and  the  Church  Missionary- 
Society  has  never  hesitated  to  uphold  his  authority.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
bishop  consecrated  under  the  Jerusalem  Act  the  Jaw  gives  a  discretion,  and 
therefore  lavs  upon  the  parties  concerned  the  duty  of  exercising  such  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  desirableness  of  accepting  his  authority. 

This  was  written  in  1S71.  We  believe  that  almost  the  foremost 
objection  urged  against  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  during  the  recent 
dispute,  which  was  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  was  that  his 
lordship,  being  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  was  not  fitted  to  lead 
the  work  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

But,  while  thus  professing  sympathy  with  every  phase  of  Pro- 
testant thought,  Mr.  Venn  was  careful  to  make  known  that  the 
Society  interpreted  this  principle  in  a  very  limited  way.  Thus 
(p.  181)  he  claimed  that  "  the  Society  had  resisted  the  temptation 
to  assimilate  its  proceedings  to  the  necessary  latitude  of  a  National 
and  Endowed  Church  ";  "  the  Canons  and  Usages  of  the  Church 
and  the  decrees  of  Councils"  are  declared  (p.  199)  to  be  "too 
obscure  and  uncertain  a  rule  for  general  guidance."  In  the  clays 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  some  zealous  clergymen  in  Somersetshire 
established  a  Missionary  Candidates'  Association,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  send  candidates  for  approval  to  Salisbury  Square  ;  but 
this  was  declined  in  a  lengthy  minute,  the  gist  of  which  was  that 
all  candidates  must  be  selected  "  according  to  the  practice  and 
principles  of  the  Society."  We  have  heard  that  a  favourite  test 
of  soundness  with  the  Society  is  the  answer  given  to  the  question, 
"  Was  the  baptism  of  Simon  Magus  accompanied  by  regeneration?  " 
Another  minute  with  the  inevitable  "  H.  V."  appended,  pledges 
the  Society  to  take  no  cognizance  of  missionary  meetings  or 
sermons  "  where  the  object  is  not  the  independent  support  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society." 

A  Society  nominally  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
but  so  thoroughly  a  law  unto  itself,  must  inevitably  come 
into  collision  with  bishops,  especially  when,  claiming  to  be  "  the 
rallying-point  for  all  who  are  zealous  on  the  Lord's  side,"  it  finds 
itself  related  to  bishops  whom  it  places  in  another  category.  When 
it  was  founded  there  were  only  two  colonial  bishops,  and  these  in 
America,  which  was  outside  its  sphere  of  operations.  It  early 
came  into  collision  even  with  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  of  Calcutta,  and 
from  time  to  time  similar  contentions  have  arisen.  We  believe  that 
the  Committee  have  two  or  three  such  cases  on  hand  at  the  present 
time.  Strange  to  say,  it  finds  its  defence  in  the  precedent  of" the 
voluntary  brotherhoods  of  the  middle  ages,  the  salt  of  the  corrupt 
Christianity  of  that  time  "  (p.  223).  The  Society  avails  itself  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1819,  by  which  the  two  Arch- 
bishops and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  empowered  to  ordain  "for 
the  colonies  "  without  the  u?ual  title  (an  Act  passed  when  there 
were  only  three  bishops  in  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  sovereign, 
and  which  might  be  well  allowed  by  our  prelates  to  fall  into  abey- 
ance now  that  the  colonial  episcopate  is  everywhere  established), 
and  then  thrusts  the  clergy  thus  ordained  into  colonial  dioceses, 
applying  to  the  bishops  for  license  to  them  to  minister  iu  "  the 
districts  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  This  is  done  on  the 
understanding  that  licences  will  not  be  refused,  nor,  when  granted, 
be  revocable,  except  for  some  assigned  legal  cause "  (p.  209). 
Thus  the  bishops  become  the  mere  ministers  of  a  dominant  Com- 
mittee in  England,  and  episcopacy  is  reduced  to  a  shadow. 

In  all  these  arrangements  much  astuteness  has  been  displayed, 


and  whatever  crodit  attaches  to  such  diplomacy  is  duo  to  tho  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  Thus  to  his  party  ho  became  a  hero;  his 
secretarial  chair  was  called  his  "throne";  his  biographer  writes 
of  him  as  "a  prince  and  a  great  man  in  Israel."  Wo  should  expect 
nothing  less ;  but  outsiders,  taking  a  more  dispassionate  survey, 
will  rate  him  less  highly.  They  will  mark  his  narrowness  of 
view.  His  Life  of  Xavier,  which  engaged  his  leisure  for  fourteen 
years,  showed  how  impossible  it  was  lor  him  to  appreciate  tho 
labours  of  any  but  his  own  party.  Ho  declared  that  Unman  mis- 
sions serve  a  good  purpose  when  in  juxtaposition  with  Protestant 
missions,  as  affording  a  warning  against  a  nominal  Christianity; 
and  this  from  a  man  who  claimed  to  have  inado  missionary  work 
the  study  of  his  life,  and  who  may  bo  expected  to  have  known 
something  of  tho  vigour  and  extent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  China.  The  biographers  have  thought  well  to  devote  1 10 
pages  to  tho  "  Instructions  to  Missionaries  at  their  Dismission," 
which  the  ( Committee  of  tho  Society  are  in  the  habit  of  delivering 
by  the  mouth  of  tho  secretary.  There  is  in  these  addresses  an 
assumption  at  once  of  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  passive  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries 
which  strikes  us  as  exaggerated  and  hollow.  To  those  who  know 
that  each  missionary  has  at  least  consented  to  his  fixed  destination, 
if  ho  has  not  chosen  it,  there  is  something  unreal  in  such  a  sentence 

as  "You,  Brother  ,  are  appointed  to  Sierra  Leone";  and  the 

phrase  occurs,  mutatis  mutandis,  again  and  again.  But  we  must 
refrain  from  further  criticism.  The  book  is  not  altogether  such  a 
one  as  wo  are  wont  to  read,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  anxious 
to  meet  with  others  of  the  kind.  To  persons  who  can  assi- 
milate it  it  will  appear  to  be  brimming  over  with  unction ;  for 
ourselves,  we  forbear  to  describe  our  sensations  with  more  exact- 
ness. 


TULLAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

1^/jTANY  as  are  the  books  on  this  subject,  there  appears  to  be 
iAJL  room  for  one  or  two  more.  A  man  who  thoroughly  knows 
an  art  or  a  science  can  usually  make  himself  interesting,  even  though 
he  has  nothing  absolutely  new  to  tell.  Mr.  Pullan's  lectures  are 
elementary  in  the  sense  that,  knowing  what  he  talks  about,  he  is 
able  to  select  what  is  necessary  to  make  his  meaning  plain,  and  can 
leave  out  judiciously.  Brevity  has  been  studied  rather  than  orna- 
ment— indeed  some  passages  are  a  little  too  much  like  leaves  from 
a  note-book — but  that  is  no  fault  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  First 
principles  are  carefully  stated,  exceptions  and  side  issues  being 
avoided.  Thus  Mr.  Pullan  iu  his  first  chapter,  devoted  to 
the  rise  of  the  Romanesque  style,  gives  a  simple  yet  complete 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Basilica.  When  the  Christians  were 
first  able  to  seek  out  public  places  of  worship  they  were  not  minded 
to  employ  the  temples  already  existing.  The  worship  of  idols 
had  defiled  them,  while  the  arrangements  for  sacrifices  and  the 
darkness  of  the  interior  chambers  unfitted  them  for  the  use  of  con- 
gregations. The  courts  of  justice  offered  a  better  model.  They  were 
oblong,  often  divided  into  aisles  by  ranges  of  columns.  The  tribunal 
was  at  one  end,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircular  recess.  This  apse  was, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  hall  in  front  of  it,  fenced  or  screened 
oil'.  Nothing  could  be  better  fitted  for  Christian  worship.  There 
was  an  elevated  platform  for  the  altar  ;  the  due  separation  of  the 
ecclesiastics  from  the  laics  was  provided  for  by  the  cancelli;  the  se- 
paration of  the  men  from  the  women,  according  to  the  custom  then: 
prevalent,  by  the  division  into  nave  and  aisles.  "  There  was  a 
raised  throne  for  the  bishop,  and  lower  seats  for  his  presbyters — 
a  crypt  beneath  for  the  bones  of  the  martyrs — and  a  porch  for  the 
penitents."  Thus  does  Mr.  Pullan  put  the  basiiican  theory  into 
its  most  elementary  form  ;  and  the  few  reflections  which  follow, 
though  they  may  serve  to  impress  the  theory  upon  a  student, 
really  add  nothing  to  it.  As  the  cross,  says  Mr.  Pullan,  was- 
exalted  and  changed  from  a  badge  of  infamy  into  a  sign  of  honour, 
so  the  hall  of  judgment,  a  hall  like  that  in  which  Pilate  sat,  became 
the  type  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  this  way  the  Romanesque  or 
corrupt  Roman  style  arose.  The  columns  used  in  the  erection  of 
religious  basilicas  were  taken  from  the  temples,  and  corresponded 
to  each  other  in  height  alone.  The  exterior  was  plain,  but 
the  interior  was  made  to  glow  with  colour.  There  are  no 
basilicas  of  the  primitive  period  remaining  which  exhibit  all  the 
original  features ;  but  St.  Paul's  Without  the  Walls  at  Rome 
was  only  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823.  It  was  of  the  time  of 
Theodosius,  and  extremely  simple  and  complete.  St.  Peter's,  the 
predecessor  of  the  great  church,  was  of  the  same  character,  but 
was  removed  in  1 506.  St.  Clement's,  in  the  same  city,  interesting 
as  it  is  from  its  exhibition  of  early  arrangements,  has  now  been 
proved,  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  excavation,  to  stand  upon 
the  earlier  basilica.  At  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  is  an  actual  basilica 
converted  to  religious  uses  by,  it  is  said,  the  Empress  Helena.  It 
was  partially  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  but 
retains  its  ancient  features.  The  founding  of  Byzantium  by  Con- 
stantine  gave  a  new  departure  to  church-building,  and  the  archi- 
tects, who  "  had  an  affectionate  recollection  of  the  magnificent 
cupola  of  the  Pantheon,"  endeavoured  to  imitate  it.  The  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  became  "  the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  offspring, 
which  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  the  tombs  of  the 
Caliphs  at  Cairo,  and  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  respectively  re- 
present."  The  present  St.  Sophia,  however,  is  not  the  original  of 
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Constautine,  but  a  copy  by  Justinian,  who  exclaimed,  when  he 
saw  the  result  of  his  orders,  "I  have  outdone  Solomon."  To  the 
same  period  and  style  belongs  the  church  of  San  Vitale  at 
Ravenna ;  and  another  Byzantine  building  in  Italy  is  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  which  is  still  substantially  what  it  was  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Pullan,  observing  that  St.  Sophia  has  been  altered  and 
shorn  of  its  beauty  by  the  Mahometans,  describes  St.  Mark's  care- 
fully, as  a  typical  church  in  the  Byzantine  style. 

So  much  has  recently  been  written  in  what  can  only  be  called  a 
rhetorical  style  about  St.  Mark's  that  Mr.  Pullan 's  simple  descrip- 
tion is  refreshing.  In  calling  it,  however,  a  mixture  of  mosque 
and  cathedral,  we  wish  he  had  not  indulged  in  the  "  nice  derange- 
ment of  epitaphs "  which  led  him  to  say  that  "in  it  we  behold 
the '  contemplative  dome '  of  the  East,  side  by  side  with  the  aspiring 
pinnacle  of  the  North."  We  may  remind  our  readers,  though 
the  description  may  be  a  little  trite,  that  the  west  end  is  low 
and  broad.  This  end  faces  the  Piazza,  for  St.  Mark's,  unlike 
many  other  churches  in  Venice,  stands,  in  the  English  fashion,  east 
and  west.  The  five  western  doors  lead  into  a  long  porch,  extend- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  building.  Such  a  porch  is  not  unknown 
in  England — at  Fountains,  for  example.  Three  doors  lead  into  the 
nave  from  the  porch.  The  plan  consists  of  five  squares  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Over  each  square  is  one  of  the  five 
great  domes.  A  screen  divides  the  eastern  arm  or  square  from  the 
nave,  thus  forming  a  chancel.  The  uneven  pavement  is  tesselated 
in  interlacing  circles  of  agate  and  jasper;  the  monolithic  columns 
are  of  porphyry  and  verde-antique  ;  the  roof  throughout  is  of  gold 
mosaic,  covered  with  many  coloured  figures ;  yet  with  all  this 
■variety  of  hue  there  is  no  gaudiness.  So  little  light  is  admitted 
through  small  arched  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
that  the  contending  tints  are  sobered  and  harmonized. 

Mr.  Pullan  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  English  church  archi- 
tecture in  the  present  century.  He  sensibly  remarks  that,  though 
the  architects  of  the  new  Constantinople  may  be  said  to 
Lave  been  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  the  inven- 
tion of  what  was  practically  a  new  style,  "  we  cannot  divest 
our  minds  of  the  recollection  of  what  others  have  done  before  us ; 
therefore  most  of  our  efforts  at  novelty  result  in  buildings  which 
Lave  no  distinctive  character,  but  which  are  mixtures  of  all  known 
styles."  Accordingly  he  classes  the  efforts  of  modern  church  archi- 
tects as  either  Eclectic,  combining  parts  from  each  style ;  or  "  of 
the  Neio  Light"  of  those  who  would  have  a  new  style  for  our 
churches ;  or  Antiquarian,  of  those  who  would  faithfully  copy 
old  examples  ;  or,  lastly,  the  school  of  Development,  consisting  of 
those  who,  "  taking  a  point  of  departure,  would  therefrom  proceed 
to  develop  the  architecture  of  the  future."  His  own  sympathies 
would  appear  to  be  with  the  last.  "No  one,"  he  remarks,  "  who 
Las  not  got  the  true  feeling  for  Gothic  ought  to  belong  to  it."  The 
difficulty  lies,  of  course,  in  the  point  taken  for  departure.  Upon 
■what  principles,  he  asks,  did  the  old  architects  build  ?  Pugin,  on 
the  one  hand,  thought  the  true  plan  lay  in  ornamenting  the  necessary 
construction.  Mr.  Euskin,  on  the  other,  asserts  ornament  to  be 
a  principal  part  of  good  architecture.  Some,  too,  say  that  sym- 
Lolism  was  observed  by  mediaeval  architects.  Mr.  Pullan  seems 
certain  that  the  growing  principle  of  ancient  Gothic  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  builder  made  the  best  use  of  the  best  materials. 
So  far  as  this  idea  goes  it  is  undoubtedly  right ;  but  Mr.  Pullan 
shows  that  it  may  be  pressed  too  far.  Pointed  arches  were  best 
where  only  small  masses  of  stone,  or  still  smaller  bricks,  could 
"be  obtained  ;  but  with  large  stones  and  with  cast  iron  a  differ- 
ent set  of  circumstances  comes  into  play.  He  advocates  a  very 
restricted  use  of  iron  ;  and  suggests  that,  if  we  are  to  use  Gothic 
architecture,  we  should  employ  the  ordinary  building  materials 
in  an  intelligent  way,  taking  our  departure,  not  from  the  first 
Pointed  style,  which  was  incomplete,  nor  from  the  fourth  style, 
which  was  no  improvement  on  the  third,  but  from  one  of  the  in- 
termediate stages.  In  the  chapter  on  style  and  proportion  in 
Gothic  building  Mr.  Pullan  develops  a  theory  as  to  the  use  of  tri- 
angles, as  affording  "  governing  lines  "  for  a  design ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  a  condemnation  of  "  Eclectic  Gothic," 
and  of  the  "hybrid  Elizabethan,  or  that  negation  of  style  known 
Ly  the  name  of  another  good  queen."  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  ana- 
chronisms in  design,  and  complains  that  too  often  in  the  same  church 
you  may  find  "  lancet  windows,  plate  tracery,  and  flowing  tracery 
side  by  side  ;  four  centred  arches  and  geometrical  tracery,"  or  the 
mouldings  of  all  periods  intermixed.  With  regard  to  proportion, 
Mr.  Pullan  observes  with  much  force  that,  though  many  architects 
3Cout  the  idea  of  proportion  in  Gothic  altogether,  "  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  good  architecture  without  good  proportion." 

In  one  serious  matter  we  must  find  fault  with  Mr.  Pullan's  lec- 
tures. All  through  the  volume  we  find  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
amateur  interference  in  architecture.  "  Surely  those  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  building  ought  to  know  the  most  about  the  principles 
of  architecture."  No  doubt  they  ought ;  we  all  ought  to  do 
many  good  things  that  we  leave  undone,  and  to  leave  undone 
many  things  that  we  do.  An  architect  ought  to  know  something 
of  art.  He  should  have  an  eye  to  the  picturesque.  He  should 
'have  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  works  of  his  predecessors. 
He  should  understand  a  little  painting  and  a  great  deal  of  sculp- 
ture. Barristers  and  architects  have  this  in  common,  that  neither  of 
"them  can  know  too  much  outside  their  own  special  province.  But  a 
survey  of  the  buildings  of,  say,  London  would  demonstrate  two 
'remarkable  facts;  one,  that  great  architects,  men  of  renown,  do 
not  always  know  style,  proportion,  picturesqueness,  good  building, 
or  sculpture ;  and  the  other,  that  some  of  the  best  buildings 
we  have  were  designed  by  amateurs.     Sir  Edmund  Beckett 


pointed  this  out  long  ago.  Indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  calls 
even  Inigo  Jones  an  amateur.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  one 
certainly.  And  among  the  writers  on  architecture  whom  Mr. 
Pullan  most  frequently  cites  and  most  implicitly  believes  in  we 
find  the  names  of  Buskin,  Parker,  Petit,  Bloxham,  Fergusson, 
Freeman,  Webb,  Glynn,  Willis,  Whewell,  and  Kerrich,  all,  if 
we  mistake  not,  amateurs.  He  speaks  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  purist  school ;  and,  mentioning  the  names  of  no  fewer  than 
seven  great  writers  on  architecture,  remarks  that,  had  they 
combined  for  the  advancement  of  correct  art,  "  our  churches, 
instead  of  being  mixtures  of  all  things  rich  and  rare,  would 
have  been  harmonious  compositions,  recalling  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages."  But  all  the  seven  names  are  those, 
not  of  architects,  but  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  college  dons,  pub- 
lishers— anything,  in  fact,  but  the  very  men  into  whose  mouths 
Mr.  Pullan  would  put  the  question  (p.  56) : — "  What  are  we 
about  that  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  be  instructed  by 
amateurs  ?  "  It  may  be  that  we  mistake  Mr.  Pullan's  meaning. 
If  so,  the  fault  must  lie  on  his  side,  for  undoubtedly  the  effect  of 
his  expressions  is  what  we  have  described.  Pugin,  Mr.  Street, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  are  perhaps  the  only  English  architects 
whose  writings  can  compare  with  amateur  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
pity  that  the  "  purist  school "  for  which  Mr.  Pullan  longs  was 
never  established;  but  had  the  professionals  listened  to  the 
amateurs,  all  would  have  gone  well.  It  may  not  be  too  late.  We 
have  run,  in  the  time  of  a  single  generation,  through  all  the  styles, 
from  Edward  I.  to  Queen  Anne.  If  the  architects  have  learnt 
wisdom  from  failure,  now  is  the  time  for  a  new  departure.  Gothic, 
as  Mr.  Pullan  observes,  is  our  national  style.  It  is  capable  of 
further  development,  not  in  a  downward  but  an  upward  direction. 
We  do  not  make  the  best  of  the  materials  in  our  hands  as  our  an- 
cestors did  with  what  they  had.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that 
there  may  be  a  bright  future  in  store  for  a  pure  school  of  English 
architecture,  though  we  see  but  comparatively  few  signs  of  it  -at 
the  present  hour  of  unrestrained  eclecticism  ;  but  Mr.  Pullan  and  all 
other  architects  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  not  establish  it  by 
despising  the  freedom  and  independence  in  work  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  amateur. 


JOHN  DAVIS,  THE  NAVIGATOR." 

TT  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
her  letters  patent  empowering  Adrian  Gilbert  and  others  to 
find  a  passage  "  northwestward,  northeastward,  or  northward,"  as 
best  they  could,  "  unto  China  and  the  Isles  of  Moluccas."  Captain 
John  Davis,  one  of  these  associates,  made  the  first  of  his  three 
North-western  voyages  in  1585.  In  the  summer  months  of  that 
and  of  the  two  following  years,  this  skilful  and  intelligent  Devon- 
shire mariner  sailed  again  and  again  up  the  Strait  or  Sound  that 
still  bears  his  name,  leading  to  the  Bay  which  was  explored 
by  William  Baffin  some  thirty  years  later.  The  Hakluyt  Society's 
collection  of  reprints  is  now  enriched  by  a  volume  containing 
the  original  narratives  of  these  early  steps  towards  English 
maritime  discovery  in  the  Arctic  regions,  together  with  those  of 
Davis's  less  famous  adventures  in  the  South  Seas  and  the  East 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  where  he  was  killed  ;  and  with  his  writings 
upon  subjects  of  geography,  navigation,  and  seamanship.  These 
papers,  accompanied  by  Captain  A.  H.  Markham  with  a  suitable 
introduction  and  frequent  explanatory  notes,  alford  an  interesting 
historical  study. 

One  of  the  collateral  disquisitions  clears  away  several  mistakes 
concerning  the  biography  of  this  John  Davis,  of  Sandridge,  Stoke 
Gabriel,  near  Dartmouth.  He  has  been  confounded  with  a  Cap- 
tain John  Davis  of  Liinehouse,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Dutch  in  1617,  and  who 
was  also  the  author  of  a  "  router  "  or  book  of  sailing  directions. 
The  error,  begun  in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  was  repeated  by 
Dr.  Kippis  and  Sir  John  Barrow,  and  latterly  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude 
in  England's  Forgotten  Worthies.  The  true  Captain  John  Davis 
of  North-west  Passage  exploration  was  a  country  neighbour  of  the 
Gilberts  and  their  kinsman  Raleigh,  and  their  associate  when  they 
came  to  London.  It  was  in  January,  1583,  that  they  were  intro- 
duced to  Walsingham,  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
John  Dee,  the  mathematician  and  astrologer,  who  had  known 
them  several  years.  "  And  so  talk  was  begun  of  the  Northwest 
Straights  discovery,"  says  Dr.  Dee's  journal  of  that  date  ;  and  the 
very  next  day  "  we  made  Mr.  Secretary  privy  of  the  N.  W.  pas- 
sage, and  all  charts  and  rutters  were  agreed  upon  in  general." 

VVe  get  an  incidental  glimpse,  here  and  there,  of  the  charac- 
teristic excitement,  caused  by  various  motives,  among  the  company 
of  projectors.  Adrian  Gilbert,  an  enthusiastic  idealist,  petitions 
the  Queen  for  licence  to  establish  "  the  Collegiate  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  New  Navigations  Atlantical  and  Septentrional."  Dr.  Dee 
was  in  favour  with  her  Majesty,  who  one  day  rode  through  Mort- 
lake  and  stopped  to  see  him  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson,  of  the 
Muscovy  Company,  both  of  them  dwelling  there.  A  tenth  part 
of  the  "  gold  and  silver  ore,  pearls,  jewels,  and  precious  stones," 
which  Adrian  Gilbert  was  to  fetch  f  rom  the  East  Indies  by  his 
expected  North-west  Passage,  would  belong  to  Elizabeth.  She 
.and  Secretary  Walsingham  had  been  led  to  consider  also  the 
great  political  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  proposed  exploit. 

*  The  Voyages  and  fVorks  of  John  Davis,  the  Navigator.  Edited,  with 
m  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Captain  Albert  Hastings  Markuain,  K.N., 
E.K.G.S.    Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 
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These  are  eloquently  S8t  forth  in  Davis's  later  writings.  It  would 
Toe  "  a  deadly  horror  to  her  adversaries,"  for  the  Spaniard,  who 
vaunted  himself  so  grcftt  a  monarch,  and  "  Oommander  of  both 
Indias,"  would  be  fairly  cut  out,  and  must  "  return  to  his  old  trade 
of  figs,  oranges,  and  oil."  Davis  says  this  in  his  dedication  of 
The  Seaman*  Secrets  to  Lord  Howard  of  KHingham,  whom  he 
neatly  compliments  upon  his  defeat  of  the  "  huge  supposed  invin- 
cible "  Armada,  lie  reminds  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  in  his 
Worlds  Hydrogrtmhical  Description,  that  India  would  opon  a 
profitable  market  for  English  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  fustians,  soys,  grograms,  and  other  commodities,  which  too 
often  "  lie  dead  upon  our  hands."  Above  all,  "  thcro  is  no  doubt 
but  that  wo  of  England  are  predestinated  to  be  sent  unto  these 
Gentiles  in  tho  sea,  to  those  isles  and  famous  kingdoms,  there  to 
preach  the  poaco  of  the  Lord."  In  the  minds  of  English,  as  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  maritime  and  colonial  adventurers  in  that 
.age,  thero  was  a  mixturo  of  religious  with  political  ambition  ;  "  for 
are  not  we  only  set  upon  Mount  Sion  to  givo  light  to  all  tho  rest 
of  the  world  ?  "  It  is  a  9pirit  readily  allied  to  that  of  mercantile 
enterprise.  Gilbert  aud  Davis  soon  found  a  company  of  sullicient 
London  capitalists,  headed  by  "William  Sanderson  of  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company,  who  gave  his  niece  in  marriage  to  Sir  "Walter 
Raleigh,  and  who  was  "merchant  for  marine  causes"  to  the 
'Queen.  Tho  merchants  of  Exeter  and  Totnes,  however,  supplied 
a  large  share  of  tho  costs  of  Davis's  second  voyage. 

The  first  voyage,  from  Juno  to  the  end  of  September  15S5,  is 
related  by  John  Janes,  nephew  and  clerk  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  acting 
on  board  as  supercargo.  Davis  commanded  two  small  barques, 
one  of  fifty  tons,  the  other  of  thirty-five — namely,  the  Sunshine, 
of  London,  with  twenty-three  persons  on  board,  and  the  Moon- 
shine, of  Dartmouth,  with  nineteen,  Captain  Bruton  in  charge  of 
the  latter.  Sailing  from  Dartmouth  on  June  7,  they  were  delayed 
by  contrary  winds  nearly  three  weeks  at  Falmouth  and  at  "  New 
Grymsbie  in  Sylley,"  but  Captain  Davis  used  the  time  wisely, 
making  a  survey  and  chart  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  On  July  19  or  20 
they  were  amidst  the  floating  ice  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Green- 
land. It  seemed,  at  first,  "  the  most  deformed,  rocky,  and 
mountainous  land  "  that  ever  they  saw.  Captain  Davis  therefore 
named  it  the  Land  of  Desolation ;  but  after  getting  round  its 
southern  shores,  and  passing  up  the  inner  westerly  coast,  to  lati- 
tude 64  degrees  15  minutes,  he  found  many  green  and  pleasant 
isles,  lying  oft*  Gilbert  Sound,  which  is  now  called  Godthaab.  The 
sea  here  was  "  void  of  the  pester  of  ice,"  which  had  rather  alarmed 
his  crew  by  the  "  irksome  noise  "  it  made ;  the  air  was  temperate, 
.and  the  country  soon  proved  to  be  inhabited  by  a  friendly  race  of 
people.  These  harmless  Eskimos,  allured  "by  the  playing  of 
musicians  who  landed  from  the  ships,  came  near  to  dance,  and 
swore  an  eternal  peace  by  pointing  to  the  sun,  beatiug  their  breasts, 
and  shouting  "  Ilyaout ! "  The  Englishmen  admired  their  canoes, 
their  dresses  of  sealskin  and  bird's  skins  with  feathers,  and  their 
docile  behaviour.  Thence  departing,  and  crossing  what  is  known 
to  us  as  Davis's  Strait,  new  shores  were  reached,  and  waters 
to  which  the  names  of  Exeter  Sound  and  Totnes  Roads  were  fondly 
given  in  remembrance  of  Devonshire.  There  also,  to  this  day,  Cape 
Walsingham  bears  record  of  the  official  patron  of  the  enterprise ;  and 
"  a  very  brave  mount,  the  cliffs  whereof  were  as  orient  as  gold,"  is 
designated  Mount  Raleigh.  "We  are  reminded  of  Ealeigh's  fond- 
ness for  splendid  dress.  Captain  Davis,  in  this  first  trip,  did  not 
go  beyond  the  67th  degree  of  north  latitude,  but  turning  south- 
ward found  the  entrance  to  Cumberland  Gulf  or  inlet.  Relics  of 
fugitive  Eskimos  were  picked  up  on  the  islands  ;  among  them  was 
a  sledge,  and  tame  dogs  were  met,  one  with  a  collar  about  his 
neck.  From  the  set  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and  from  the  sight 
of  whales  beyond,  the  nautical  geographer  here  thought  himself 
near  a  great  western  sea. 

It  seems  to  have  been  always  Davis's  opinion  that  somewhere  in 
those  parts  lay  the  most  northerly  coast  of  the  great  island  of 
America,  the  Pacific  Ocean  shore  trending  up  in  that  direction. 
His  idea  of  its  probable  conformation  may  be  understood  by 
imagining  the  open  sea  to  extend  from  near  Vancouver  Island  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  If  that  were  indeed  the  case,  there  would  be  a 
tolerably  safe,  easy,  and  commodious  western  passage  for  our 
traffic  to  China  and  the  Asiatic  Archipelago.  The  arguments 
upon  which  Davis  relied  are  set  forth  in  his  World's  Hydro- 
graphical  Description.  He  lays  much  stress  on  the  proofs  of 
America  being  an  island,  which  we  now  know  that  it  is,  but  he  could 
not  be  aware  that  it  extends  to  above  73  degrees  north  .latitude. 
He  was  misled  also  by  the  fabulous  story  told  in  a  Spanish  history 
of  Mexico,  that  in  1540  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  marching 
up  the  coast  of  California,  met  ships  laden  with  merchandise, 
having  their  prows  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  figures  of 
birds  like  pelicans,  which  had  sailed  in  thirty  days,  as  he  believed, 
from  Asia.  There  was,  besides,  the  fact  mentioned  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  that,  when  Gaul  was  a  Roman  province,  "  certayne  Indians, 
sayling  out  of  India,  were  by  tempest  driven  upon  the  coasts  of 
Germany."  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  they  had  come  either 
round  Africa,  or  round  the  north  of  Asia;  "therefore  it  must 
needs  be  concluded  that  they  came  by  the  north  parts  of  America." 
Such  inferences  and  such  evidence  may  provoke  a  smile  ;  but 
Davis's  conjecture  of  an  immediate  opening  from  tho  Atlantic  into 
the  Pacific  was  not  at  all  unreasonable.  He  might  well  expect  to 
find  it  either  in  Cumberland  Gulf  or  Hudson's  Strait;  and  if 
nature  had  so  provided,  the  commercial  and  political  value  of  the 
discovery  to  England  in  that  age  could  not  be  overrated. 

Davis  himself  is  the  historian  of  his  second  expedition,  from 


May  to  September  of  15S6.  lie  hud  iv  larger  squadron  to 
start  with,  but  the  Mermaid,  his  biggest  ibipj  had  to  bo  sent 
home  with  invalids,  and  11  small  pinnace  win  lost  in  a  storm. 
The  Sunshine  ami  tho  Moonshine  also  parted  company,  and  no 
further  geographical  discovery  was  made  ;  but  Homo  codfish  wero 
caught  and  salted,  of  which  gifts  wero  presented  to  Secretary 
Walsingham  and  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.  In  Davis'8  third 
voyage,  that  of  1587,  with  tho  ship  Elizabeth,  of  Dartmouth)  the 
Sunshine  again,  and  a  pinnace,  he  passed  far  within  tho  Arctic 
Circle.  He  gave  tho  name  Hope  Sanderson  to  a  point  of  tho  in- 
terior or  western  Greenland  coast,  in  73  degrees  north  latitude'. 
The  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay  stopped  further  navigation  ;  and  Davis  re- 
turned southward  along  the  opposite  shore,  visiting  Cumberland 
Gulfouco  more,  Lumley's  Inlet,  and  tho  entrance  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  which  was  yet  unknown.  At  the  last  mentioned  placo  ho 
found  tho  sea  in  great  agitation,  from  eight  or  nine  successive 
furious  currents,  "  races  or  overfalls,  lothsomely  crying  like  tho 
rage  of  the  waters  under  London  Bridge,"  and  pouring  into  tho 
gulf.  Wo  quote  from  his  own  notes  to  his  "  traverse-book  "  or 
log-book. 

The  remaining  contents  of  the  volume  before  us,  after  taking 
account  of  what  belongs  to  the  history  of  Arctic  or  North-western 
discovery,  have  some  interest  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  practices 
of  seafaring  life,  and  of  rather  unscrupulous  traffic  and  warfare,  iu 
the  Elizabethan  age.  We  are  led  all  round  the  globe  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  bold  buccaneers,  to  see  how  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
pute the  opportunities  of  plundering  "  Indians,"  meaning  every 
barbarous  nation  they  approached  by  sea.  John  Davis  held 
no  chief  command  of  the  several  expeditions  here  related,  to 
the  Azores,  to  South  America  and  the  South  Pacific,  and  to 
Sumatra  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  His  social  position  and 
character,  in  spite  of  Captain  Markham's  friendly  attempts  to  ex- 
plain away  unfavourable  contemporary  allusions,  cannot  but 
appear  to  us  rather  shady.  We  are  very  willing,  however,  to 
acquit  him  of  the  base  treachery  of  wilfully  deserting  Cavendish's 
expedition,  in  1592,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  narrative  of 
that  disastrous  expedition,  by  Admiral  Cavendish  himself, 
who  died  on  the  voyage  home,  may  be  compared  with  John 
Janes's  pathetic  account  of  what  befel  the  Desire,  the  ship  en- 
trusted to  Captain  Davis,  this  statement  being  evidently  prepared 
for  his  exculpation.  Not  less  interesting,  as  an  episode  of  our 
naval  history,  is  Edward  Wright's  spirited  description  of  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland's  performances  in  the  Azores,  in  1589,  with  a 
squadron  to  which  a  vessel  commanded  by  Davis  was  attached. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  Davis's  vessel  was  with  the  squadron 
in  the  homeward  voyage,  or  shared  the  extreme  distress  of  the 
other  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  dreadful  scarcity  of  water, 
and  the  strange  experiences  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  There 
is  a  strong  probability  of  his  having  served  under  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  the  attack  on  Cadiz  in  1 596 ;  but  he  is  next  found  as  chief 
pilot  in  a  Dutch  mercantile  voyage  to  the  Malay  principality  of 
Acheen,  the  north  part  of  Sumatra.  Davis  wrote  the  story  of 
this  adventure,  which  is  here  reprinted  from  Purchas's  Pilgrims, 
and,  though  it  seems  highly  coloured,  is  still  worth  reading.  The 
two  brothers  Houtmau  were  chief  commanding  officers  of  the 
Lion  and  Lioness;  but  one  of  them  was  slain,  with  a  large 
number  of  his  men,  by  a  sudden  and  insidious  attack  from 
the  Malays  while  feasting  on  board  ship,  and  the  other  was  taken 
captive.  Both  ships  were  then  safely  brought  home  to  Holland 
by  our  brave  countryman,  who  survived  to  encounter  a  similar 
tragic  fate  iu  1605.  He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  when  he  thus 
met  with  his  death,  and  was  on  his  third  voyage  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  His  second,  from  February  1601  to  September  1603, 
was  in  the  capacity  of  "pilot  major"  to  the  Red  Dragon,  one  of 
the  English  East  India  Company's  first  squadron  of  vessels 
under  Captain  Sir  James  Lancaster.  The  last  voyage,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Davis,  was  made  by  him  as  pilot  of  the  Tiger, 
a  vessel  fitted  out  by  Sir  Edward  Michelborne,  who  personally 
commanded,  as  it  appears,  without  regard  to  the  East  India 
Company's  exclusive  privileges.  It  is  evident  that  Michelborne 
wrote  the  report  given  by  Purchas  which  is  here  reprinted.  A 
gang  of  Japanese  pirates,  whose  vessel  lay  alongside  the  Tiger  in 
a  harbour  not  far  from  Singapore,  were  imprudently  permitted  to 
come  aboard  for  hospitality.  Michelborne  says  that  Davis  neg- 
lected to  keep  proper  guard,  or  to  remove  their  weapons ;  however 
that  ma}'  have  been,  they  attempted  to  seize  the  English  ship,  and  in 
the  fighting  he  and  other  men  were  killed.  The  claims  of  this  active 
and  ingenious  navigator  to  rank  among  our  true  naval  heroes  may 
seem,  after  all,  in  some  degree  liable  to  question  ;  but  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  his  memoir  deserved  the  cost  of  reprinting 
them,  and  the  pains  which  their  editor  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

An  account  will  also  be  found  here  of  the  remarkable  pair  of 
globes,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  constructed  by  Emery  Molyneux 
for  Sanderson,  which  are  kept  in  the  Middle  Temple  Library.  To 
the  connoisseur  of  geographical  antiquities  there  will  be  equal 
interest  in  the  autotype  facsimile  of  a  map  of  the  world  attached 
to  the  three-volume  folio  edition  of  Hakluyt  Voyages  in  the  year 
1600,  upon  which  Mr.  C.  II.  Coote  offers  some  remarks.  It  is 
designed  on  the  principle  usually  styled  Mercator's  Projection,  but 
its  author  was  probably  the  Edward  Wright  above-named,  who 
was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  teacher  of 
navigation.  A  biographical  list  and  brief  account  of  the  men  of 
science  in  this  department,  foreign  and  English,  to  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  is  supplied  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume. 
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Among  these  is  Gerard  Kauffman,  or  "  Mercator,"  whose  chart 
was  published  in  1569,  but  he  did  not  make  known  the  principle, 
wdiich  was  left  to  be  re-diseovered  by  Edward  Wright,  aud  taught 
by  him.  to  Ilondius  the  Dutch  engraver.  The  Ilakluyt  map  of 
1600  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  noticed  by  Shakspeare,  "  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies,"  in  Act  hi.,  Scene  2, 
of  Twelfth  Night.  It  recorded  the  very  latest  geographical  dis- 
coveries of  that  date,  including  not  only  Davis's  Straits,  but  the  coast 
of  northern  Novaya  Zemlya  visited  by  the  Dutchman  Barents  in 
1596.  Perhaps  the  original  draft  of  this  map,  as  well  as  Moly- 
neux's  globe,  was  displayed  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  when 
Twelfth  Xig/rf  was  acted  there.  It  is  suggested  that  a  glance  at 
its  upper  outline  would  show  what  Shakspeare  alluded  to : — "  You 
are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion,  where  you  will 
hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard. 


WHITE  WINGS.* 

MR/BLACK'S  latest  novel  of  yachting  life  is  as  unlike  as  it 
well  can  be  to  the  one  in  which  some  two  years  ago  he 
introduced  his  readers  to  ocean  scenes.  That  book — Macleod  of 
Dare — contained,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  somewhat  daring  in- 
troduction of  incidents  as  romantic  and  thrilling  as  those  of 
Bouchardy's  melodramas  into  the  surroundings  amidst  which  they 
would  be  least  expected.  It  is  possible  that  the  shortcomings 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Black's  latest  work  may  be  due  to 
the  svsteni  of  magazine  publication,  which,  if  it  has  some  advan- 
tages, certainly  has  also  many  disadvantages  both  for  writers  and 
readers.  We  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience,  for  we  always 
avoid  reading  books — books,  at  any  rate,  from  which  real  en- 
jovment  may  he  expected — in  driblets ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  while  the  effect  of  White,  Wings,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  completely  satisfactory,  each  part  as  it  appeared 
in  a  magazine  may  have  been  very  pleasant  reading.  At  the 
interval  of  a  montli  there  would  be  little  or  no  perception  on 
the  reader's  part  of  the  iteration  which  in  the  pages  of  a  three- 
volume  novel,  read  at  one  or  two  sittings,  cannot  but  produce  a 
somewhat  wearisome  effect.  TVhitc  Wings  has,  in  fact,  less  re- 
semblance to  a  novel  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  than  it  has 
to  the  books  which  used  to  be  published  under  the  heading  of 
Diaries  or  Travels.  There  is,  of  course,  a  thread  of  story  running 
through  it,  and  there  are  some  not  ill-conceived  sketches  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  real  meaning  and  life  of  the  book  is  found  iu  the 
descriptions  of  things  and  scenes  which  the  author's  keen  eye  and 
memory  have  observed  and  retained.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  many  of  these  descriptions  are  vivid  and  charming;  but, 
as  we  have  hinted,  when  they  are  all  gathered  together  and  put 
before  us  in  the  guise  of  a  three-volume  novel,  the  good  effect  which 
they  might  have  when  presented  singly  is  unavoidably  diminished. 
The  leading  idea,  or,  in  other  words,  the  idea  which  enables  the  thread 
of  story  to  run  on  through  the  three  volumes,  is  a  variant  on  the  per- 
haps too  familiar  notion  of  the  noble-minded  girl  who  wishes  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  her  lover's  good,  disregarding  the  facts  that 
his  idea  of  what  is  good  for  himself  is  that  he  should  marry  her, 
and  that,  if  she  has  any  glimmering  of  consistency,  she  ought  to 
accept  his  ideas  as  better  than  hers.  It  is  a  well-recognized  super- 
stition, if  not  a  fact,  that  women  are  apt  to  be  inconsistent;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  instances  of  inconsistency  and 
mistaken  self-sacrifice  as  novelists  love  to  exhibit  are  very  frequent 
in  real  life. 

In  White  Wings  the  hero  for  whom  the  mistaken  self-sacri- 
fice is  made  is  a  young  doctor  of  extraordinary  attainments,  to 
which  his  conversation  does  not  always  do  justice.  When 
the  love  affair  between  the  heroine  and  himself  begins  she 
is  in  possession  of  what  is  called  a  competence,  and  things  go 
smoothly  enough  in  his  courtship,  which  is  conducted  on  board 
a  yacht  in  delightful  weather.  His  duties  call  him  away, 
and  it  is  patent  to  everybody  that  nothing  but  the  strongest 
feeling  could  induce  him,  devoted  as  he  is  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  give  a  promise  of  returning  later  on  at  the  risk 
of  losing  time  of  special  value.  Meanwhile  the  girl's  little 
fortune  "disappears,  and  he  is  met  with  coldness  on  her  part 
when  he  returns.  Apparently  inexplicable  changes  in  the  behaviour 
of  half-engaged  people  are  certainly  not  uncommon,  and  such 
changes  are  often  enough  happily  explained  away,  and  traced 
either  to  an  absurd  mistake,  or  to  the  strange  malignity  of  some 
third  person,  or  possibly  to  some  such  notion  of  self-sacrifice  as  is 
employed  in  White  Wings.  Only  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  girl 
as  Miss  Avon  would  be  so  silly  as  to  practise  this  particular  form 
of  self-sacrifice  with  regard  to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Sutherland.  She 
thinks  that  his  career  will  be  crippled  or  retarded  if  he  marries  a 
girl  who  has  no  money  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  knows  that 
he  is  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  sees  that  he  is  made  very 
unhappy  by  her  amazing  change  of  conduct,  which  it  costs  her 
much  unhappiness  to  keep  up.  The  diificulty  is  solved  by  the 
generosity  of  a  pleasant  old  gentleman,  who  is  half  in  love  with 
Miss  Avon  himself,  and  who  has  been  wholly  bent  on  marrying 
her  to  his  favourite  nephew ;  but  who,  with  a  keenness  which 
might  not  be  expected  from  him,  takes  in  the  situation,  and 
devotes  himself  to  setting  things  right.    Iu  the  treatment  of  this 


incident,  and  of  the  character  of  the  old  gentleman — the  Laird  of 
Denny-mains — Mr.  Black  makes  up  for  a  good  deal  of  what  may 
seem  disappointing  in  the  rest  of  his  book. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  if  White  Wings  is 
disappointing  as  a  novel,  it  is  attractive  as  a  book  to  take  up  and 
dip  into.  One  can  open  it  almost  at  random  and  get  from  it  a 
sense  of  freshness  and  picturesqueness  which,  to  people  who  have 
been  enduring  the  heat  of  London,  is  pleasant,  although  the 
pleasure  may  not  be  unmixed  with  envy.  The  author's  full  and 
apparently  spontaneous  descriptions  of  scenery  in  this  book  are  as 
accurate  and  as  picturesque  as  any  that  he  has  ever  written,  and 
the  subjects  which  he  has  chosen  or  fallen  upon  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  exist.    WTe  take  at  random  one  quotation : — 

Fairer  and  fairer  grew  the  scene  around  us  as  the  brave  White  Dove 
went  breasting  the  heavy  Atlantic  rollers.  Blue  and  white  overhead  ;  the 
hot  sunlight  doing  its  best  to  dry  the  dripping  decks  ;  Iona  shining  there 
over  the  smoother  waters  of  the  Sound  ;  the  sea  breaking  white,  and 
spouting  up  in  columns,  as  it  dashed  against  the  pale  red  promontories  of 
the  Ross  of  Mnll.  But  then  this  stiff  breeze  had  backed  to  the  west ;  and 
there  was  many  a  long  tack  to  be  got  over  before  we  left  behind  the 
Atlantic  swell  and  ran  clear  into  the  Sound.  The  evening  was  drawing  on 
apace  as  we  slowly  and  cautiously  steered  into  the  little  creek  of  Polterriv. 
No  sooner  had  the  anchor  rattled  out  than  ive  heard  the  clear  tinkling  of 
Master  Fred's  bell  ;  how  on  earth  had  he  managed  to  cook  dinner  amid  all 
that  diving  and  rolling  and  pitching  ? 

And  then,  as  we  had  hoped,  it  was  a  beautiful  evening ;  and  the  long 
gig  was  got  out,  and  shawls  for  the  women-folk  flung  into  the  stern.  The 
fishing  did  not  claim  our  attention.  Familiar  as  some  of  us  were  with  the 
wonderful  twilights  of  the  north,  'which  of  us  had  ever  seen  anything  more 
solemn,  and  still,  and  lovely  than  these  colours  of  sea  and  shore  ?  Half- 
past  nine  at  night  on  the  8th  of  August ;  and  still  the  west  and  north  were 
flushed  with  a  pale  rose-red,  behind  the  dark,  rich  olive-green  of  the 
shadowed  Iona.  But  what  •was  that  to  the  magic  world  that  lay  before  us 
as  we  returned  to  the  yacht  ?  Now  the  moon  had  arisen,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  of  a  clear,  lambent  gold  ;  and  the  cloudless  heavens  and  the  still  sea 
were  of  a  violet  hue — not  imaginatively,  or  relatively,  but  positively  and 
literally  violet.  Then  between  the  violet-coloured  sky  and  the  violet- 
coloured  sea,  a  long  line  of  rock,  jet  black  as  it  appeared  to  us.  That  was 
all  the  picture  :  the  yellow  moon,  the  violet  sky,  the  violet  sea,  the  line  of 
black  rock.  No  doutit  it  was  the  intensity  of  the  shadows  along  this  line 
of  rock  that  gave  that  extraordinary  lumiuousness  to  the  still  heavens  and 
the  still  sea. 

It  is  also  fair  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  above,  that  some  of 
the  characters  are  well  sketched — one  can  hardly  say  well  drawn, 
for  they  are  shown  to  us  merely  as  passing  figures,  one  phase  of 
whose  life  is  exhibited  to  us.  It  is  only  a  practised  hand  that  can 
make  sketches  of  this  kind ;  but  if  Mr.  Black  had  been  guided 
somewhat  more  by  a  purely  artistic  feeling  he  might  have  reflected 
that  three  volumes  make  up  a  heavy  setting  for  such  sketches. 
Some  first-rate  novelists  have  delighted  in  this  kind  of  work, 
and  as  instances  of  this  one  naturally  thinks  of  Merimee,  of  M. 
Turgenieff,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  is,  consciously  or  not,  a 
successful  disciple  of  both  those  distinguished  writers.  But 
neither  of  the  three  authors  just  named  has  tried  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  fitting  their  sketches  to  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the 
English  circulating  iibrary. 

In  White  Wings,  John  of  Skye,  the  Laird  of  Denny-mains,, 
and  the  Laird's  nephew  stand  out  as  living  characters.  There 
is  one  capital  scene  in  which  the  nephew,  Howard  Smith,  and  John 
of  Skye,  the  skipper  of  the  yacht,  play  principal  parts.  John  is 
devoted  to  Dr.  Sutherland,  with  whom  he  made  his  last  cruise,  and 
who  to  his  other  accomplishments  adds  a  profound  knowledge  of 
seamanship.  Therefore  the  substitution  of  Howard  Smith  for  the 
doctor  is  not  altogether  pleasant  in  John's  eyes.  "  Good  morning, 
sir,"  he  says  at  the  gangway  as  Smith  comes  on  board : — 

"  Good  morning,  captain,"  the  young  man  says  lightly  ;  and  he  springs- 
too  quickly  up  the  steps,  making  "a  little  bit  of  a  stumble.  This  is  not  an 
auspicious  omen. 

Then  on  deck  :  the  handsome  figure  and  pleasant  manner  of  this  young 
man  ought  surely  to  prepossess  people  in  his  favour.  What  if  his  tightly- 
iitting  garments  and  his  patent-leather  boots  and  white  gaiters  are  not  an 
orthodox  yachting  rig  ?  John  of  Skye  would  not  judge  of  a  man  by  hi& 
costume.  And  if  he  does  not  seem  quite  at  home — in  this  first  look  round 
— every  one  is  not  so  familiar  with  boating  life  as  Dr.  Sutherland.  It  is 
true,  an  umbrella  used  as  a  walking-stick  looks  strange  on  board  a  yacht  ; 
and  he  need  not  have  put  it  on  the  curved  top  of  the  companion,  for  it 
immediately  rolls  over  into  the  scuppers.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  see  the 
wickedness  of  placing  a  heavy  bundle  of  canvases  on  the  raised  skylight 
of  the  ladies'  cabin;  does  he  "want  to  start  the  glass?  Dr.  Sutherland, 
now,  would  have  given  the  men  a  hand  in  hauling  up  the  gig.  Dr. 
Sutherland  would  not  have  been  in  the  way  of  the  tiller,  as  the  yacht  is 
released  from  her  moorings. 

Just  afterwards,  when  the  skipper  has  relieved  Miss  Avon  at  the 
helm,  he  remarks  to  her  suddenly,  "  Ay,  ay,  it  is  a  great  peety," 
and  to  her  inquiry  as  to  what  he  means,  replies,  "  It  iss  a  great  peety 
that  Mr.  Sutherland  not  here,  and  he  wass  know  so  much  about 
a  yacht,  and  day  after  day  not  a  breeze  at  ahl."  Upon  this 
Miss  Avon  blushes,  and  the  unhappy  Smith  blunders  deeply 
by  mixing  up  Sutherland  with  a  man  of  the  same  name  who 
is  entirely  unlike  him.  Of  these  characters,  however,  one  sees 
at  once  too  little  and  too  much,  for  the  space  which  their  adven- 
tures occupy.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  disproportioned.  Many  of  its 
pages  are  charming  as  a  record  of  yachting  experience,  and  many 
others  are  attractive  in  that  they  contain  some  very  pleasant  and 
kindly  observations  of  character ;  but  the  attempt  to  string  the 
whole  together  by  means  of  the  not  very  brilliant  love  story  of 
which  we  have  spoken  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  fortunate. 


*  While  Wings;  a  Yachting  Romance.  By  William  Black,  Author  of 
•'The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton, '  "  Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly," 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES.* 

MR.  SHOUT'S  -work  on  tho  ancient  races,  tho  prohistoric, 
pre-traditional  civilizations  of  North  America,  has  in  sonio 
res-pocts  disappointed  us.  Tho  subject  is  ono  of  profound  interest; 
tho  information  collected  is  extensive,  important,  recent,  and  con- 
stantly increasing- ;  and  while  as  yet  no  definite  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  origin  and  relations  of  the  perished  races  of  tho  New  World 
have  been  or  can  be  framed,  each  new  work  containing  new  facts, 
the  records  of  further  and  later  explorations,  ought  to  furnish 
fresh  guidance  and  new  grounds  at  least  for  conjecture — ought  at 
any  rate  to  advance  our  general  kuowledgo  of  tho  subject  a  few 
steps,  to  point  to  the  direction  in  which  tho  truth  may  be  sought, 
and  those  in  which  all  further  inquiry  is  mere  wasto  of  time.  Mr. 
Short  has  gathered  together  a  quantity  of  valuable  material,  but 
has  arranged  it  very  badly  ;  ho  has  lailed  to  distinguish  properly 
between  the  prehistoric  and  merely  monumental  civilizations  and 
those  which,  fading  or  nourishing,  were  still  in  existence  at  the 
period  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  has  over- 
loaded his  work  with  a  mass  of  speculation,  absurd  conjectures, 
and  needless  refutation.  lie  has  added  something  to  the  store  of 
fact  already  gathered,  but  little  or  nothing  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  gravest,  most  difficult,  and  most  profoundly  interesting 
problems  which  the  subject  affords. 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion there  existed,  we  need  hardly  say,  a  great,  powerful,  -well- 
organized  empire,  surrounded  by  the  relics  of  more  or  less  civilized 
nations,  some  of  which  had  certainly,  some  probably,  been  broken 
in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  Aztec 
monarchy.  With  these,  however,  we  are  not  at  present  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Short  has  told  us  mnch  that  is  interesting,  but  little 
that  is  new  upon  this  subject.  It  is  clear  that  the  Mexicans  pos- 
sessed and  had  long  possessed  a  science,  especially  astronomical, 
■which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  barbarism  of  their  religion  and 
the  practical  defects  of  their  social  and  political  system.  Their 
calendar  especially,  while  very  intricate  and  elaborate,  was  actually 
far  superior  to  that  then  received  in  Europe,  and  accorded  almost  ex- 
actly with  the  true  course  of  the  seasons.  The  Mexican  system 
rendered  it  possible  to  determine  very  exactly  the  dates  of  historical 
events  as  far  back  as  their  monumental  records  extended ;  and  thus 
a  people  without  an  alphabet,  and  almost  without  a  true  system  of 
writing,  were  able  to  preserve  for  ages  materials  which,  but  for  the 
senseless  vandalism  of  the  conquerors,  might  have  enabled  the  his- 
toric still  and  archaeological  science  of  the  present  day  to  reconstruct 
their  annals  from  the  beginning.  But  the  foundations  of  Aztec  power 
had  almost  certainly  been  laid  on  the  ruins  of  a  previous  scarcely 
less  mighty,  and  perhaps  not  less  elaborate,  civilization,  of  which 
their  records  preserved  but  scanty  and  incidental  notices.  This 
prehistoric  civilization,  which  occupies  in  the  story  of  the  New 
World  something  like  the  same  place  which  that  of  Assyria  or 
Egypt  fills  in  that  history  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  which  anti- 
quarian science  is  now  labouring  to  reconstruct,  may  roughly  be 
called  Maya,  by  the  name  of  the  race  to  which  its  most  striking 
and  elaborate  monuments,  its  best  preserved  remains,  seem  to  have 
belonged.  Enough  of  the  language  of  this  race  can  still  be  traced, 
partly  from  their  monuments,  partly  in  the  dialects  spoken  long- 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  by  some  broken  tribes  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, to  enable  Mr.  Short  to  present  us  with  a  translation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  into  that  almost  forgotten  tongue  ;  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  which  he  has  given  us  the  same  document  in  the 
Aztec  speech,  showing,  we  think,  that  the  languages,  though  widely 
different,  belong  to  the  same  family.  South  America,  again,  had 
at  least  one  civilization  of  its  own,  perhaps  hardly  less  ancient,  and 
jet  more  curious  than  that  which,  geographically  so  near,  appears 
to  have  had  little  or  no  direct  relation  and  no  striking  resemblance 
to  it. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
bewildering  and  least  intelligible,  of  the  monumental  civilizations 
of  the  New  World  is  that  of  the  race — apparently  in  some  way 
more  or  less  distantly  related  to  the  Mayas  and  their  successors 
the  Nahuas — which  extended  itself,  it  would  appear,  throughout 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  indeed  over  the 
greater  part  of  what  are  now  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  grand 
primary  and  fundamental  distinction  between  the  monuments  of 
Central  and  Northern  America  lies  in  their  respective  material. 
Like  nearly  all  those  monuments  of  the  Old  World  which,  buried 
for  ages,  are  now  being  exhumed  to  throw  light  upon  the  thoughts 
and  life  of  long-forgotten  races,  the  dwellings,  the  temples,  the  cities, 
the  fortifications  of  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  are  of  stone,  now  and 
then  intermingled  with  brick.  Their  builders  had  a  peculiar  arch 
and  pyramid  of  their  own.  It  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  conceive 
a  civilization  sufficiently  strong,  organized,  and  advanced  to  leave 
behind  it  monuments  that  have  survived  more  than  one  tide  of 
conquest  and  destruction,  and  yet  apparently  possessing  neither 
the  rudiments  of  the  literary  art  nor  the  knowledge  of  iron,  nor,  it 
would  almost  seem,  any  skill  in  brick-making.  It  is  the  strange 
combination  of  power  and  knowledge  shown  in  the  construction  of 
their  monuments,  with  such  ignorance  of  the  arts  by  which  else- 
where civilization  has  been  created  and  protected  and  its  monu- 
ments preserved,  that  gives  such  especial  and  unique  interest  to  the 
relics  of  the  great  Mound-building  race  that  once  ranged  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     Bricks  they  had,  for  the  most  part 

*  The  North  Americans  of  Antiquity;  their  Origin,  3Iic/ratio7is,  and 
Type  of  Civilization  Considered.  13y  John  T.  Short.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


sun-dried  and   ulded  by  hand.     Il  may  be  conjectured  that  tho 

burnt  brick  here  and  there  discovered  in  tho  mounds  has  been 
hardened,  not  by  fire  directly  and  intentionally  applied  for  tho 
purpose,  certainly  not  by  the  artificial  balling  of  tho  individual 
bricks,  but  by  the  lighting  for  sacrificial  or  other  purpose*  of 
great  fires  against  the  brick  wall  after  its  construction.  But 
generally  the  mounds  aro  constructed  solely  of  earth  ;  and  their 
gigantic  size,  their  elaborate  and  perfect  arrangement,  tho  won- 
derful mathematical  skill  displayed  in  tho  tracing  of  their  outlines, 
and,  above  all,  tho  extraordinary  forms  they  often  assume,  render 
tho  character  of  tho  civilization  which  could  achieve  such  marvel- 
lous feats,  and  yet  was  so  deficient  in  much  simpler  and  easier 
arts,  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  archieological  problems. 

It  is,  of  course,  primarily  to  tho  nature  of  tho  soil  they 
occupy  that  the  peculiar  character  of  these  monuments  must  be 
ascribed.  That  soil,  singularly  wanting  in  rock  or  large  stones 
upon  or  near  the  surface,  no  doubt  primarily  determined  many 
of  the  most  important  conditions  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion among  tho  people  that  possessed  it.  It  is  clear  that  they 
needed  fortifications ;  for  they  constructed  defences  so  strong,  dis- 
playing so  much  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  such  an  accumulation 
of  spare  human  power,  that  the  defeat,  and  apparently  the 
extirpation,  of  the  race  that  built  and  occupied  them  by  enemies 
not  civilized  enough  to  have  left  any  succeeding  monuments  of 
their  own  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Great  numbers  of  the  mounds 
proper  seem  to  have  been  constructed  as  foundations  for  towns 
and  collections  of  dwellings  more  or  less  extensive ;  smaller  ones 
served  as  watch-towers  and  beacon-stations ;  others  probably 
to  elevate  temples,  others  to  mark  the  burial-places  of  chiefs  or 
princes  ;  others,  built  with  great  accuracy  in  the  form  of  animals, 
had  no  doubt  some  more  or  less  superstitious  purpose  which  at 
present  it  is  hopeless  to  conjecture.  One  of  these,  in  the  shape  of 
an  elephant  —  a  creature  that  has  not  existed  in  America  for 
thousands  of  years — raises  another  and  a  very  different  ques- 
tion, a  question  enforced  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  pipe,  if  it  be 
a  pipe,  carved  yet  more  distinctly  and  unmistakably  in  the  same 
form.  The  Mound-builders  must  have  been  an  agricultural  people, 
and  their  agriculture,  since  it  could  spare  so  many  hands  for  non- 
productive labour,  must  have  been  of  no  mean  character.  The 
number  and  enormous  size  of  their  earthen  works,  together  with 
the  vastness  of  the  region  over  which  they  range,  from  Northern 
Mexico  far  into  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  seem  to  imply  the 
existence  of  a  great  and  united  empire,  probably  of  a  powerful  and 
well-organized  despotism.  A  sort  of  subterranean  chamber  found 
in  one  of  the  minor  mounds  confirms  the  inference  which  the 
absence  of  stone  and  the  rarity  of  brick  suggests,  that  the  build- 
ings which  must  have  crowned  the  elevated  mounds  and  filled  the 
interior  of  the  fortified  squares  and  circles  were  of  wood,  which 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  race  must  have 
been  as  plentiful  as  other  materials  were  rare.  They  were  pro- 
bably not  addicted  to  navigation,  since  they  seem  to  have  pene- 
trated and  commanded  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  so  far  as 
to  carry  on  a  most  elaborate  process  of  copper- mining  for  many 
generations  in  security,  and  yet  not  to  have  extended  their  fortifi- 
cations, or  probably  their  habitations,  so  far  northward.  They 
had  cloth  woven  with  considerable  dexterity  by  means  of  shuttles 
of  stone,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved.  They  had  pottery, 
often  very  graceful  in  outline,  often  reproducing — as  did  their 
earthen  structures  on  a  larger,  and  their  carved  stone  emblems  on 
a  smaller,  scale — the  forms  of  animals  and  birds,  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  ornamented  by  some  sort  of  graving  tool. 
They  certainly  had  copper,  and  seem  to  have  had  bronze ;  but 
nearly  all  the  weapons  and  instruments  preserved  are  of  stone.  Of 
pipes,  or  rather  pipe-bowls,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  such, 
carved  out  of  stone  for  the  most  part  in  the  shape  of  animals,  no 
small  number  have  been  found  and  are  preserved  in  various  local 
museums.  Should  it  be  confidently  assumed  that  these  are  really 
pipe-bowls  ?  Or  may  they  not  have  served  the  purpose  of  those 
ancient  small  Etruscan  and  Latin  lamps  to  which  they  bear  no 
little  resemblance  p  The  forests  that  have  overgrown  the  mounds, 
often  of  very  great  age,  imply  a  long,  unhappily  a  wholly  unde- 
fined, interval  between  the  disappearance  of  the  builders  and  the 
discovery  of  their  structures  by  civilized  men.  In  ^one  or  two 
cases  accumulations  of  earth  above  or  around  their  foundations 
testify  to  a  greater  age  than  could  be  confidently  inferred  from  the 
tree-growth  above  them.  It  may  be  observed,  again,  that  the 
savage  tribes  who  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
ranged  over  the  entire  region,  once  evidently  occupied  by  a 
people  who  must  have  outnumbered  their  successors  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand-fold,  retained  no  tradition  of  a  preceding  race  con- 
quered or  driven  southward  by  their  fathers ;  not  a  single  legend 
that  even  pretends  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  marvellous 
monuments  of  human  labour  and  power  which  they  seem  hardly 
to  have  noticed.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  almost  certain :  the 
Mound-builders  had  some  relation — genealogical,  historical,  or 
commercial — with  their  neighbours  to  the  southward.  There  exist 
between  their  earthen  structures  and  the  stone  monuments  of  the 
Mayas  and  Nahuas  resemblances  which  can  hardly  be  accidental — 
which  are  in  fact  as  close  as  could  be  expected  among  branches  of 
the  same  race  politically  and  geographically  separated  and  obliged 
to  use  materials  so  utterly  different. 

The  lately  discovered  remains  of  the  cliff-dwellers  and  builders 
of  the  so-called  stone  pueblos  in  the  central  region  of  the  Northern 
continent  possess  far  less  archaeological  value.  The  numerous 
very  small  chambers  constructed  in  clefts  or  caverns  of  the  rocks, 
often,  strangely  enough,  at  a  great  depth  or  height — either  word 
seems  equally  applicable — in  the  vast  walls  of  the  canons  of  the  Colo- 
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rado,  were  evidently  the  refuges  of  a  feeble,  endangered,  oppressed 
race,  seeking  in  almost  inaccessible  hiding-places  safety  from  the 
malignant  pursuit  or  cruel  tyranny  of  enemies  against  whom  they 
had  no  hope  of  contending.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
enemies  may  have  been  no  other  than  the  Spanish  invaders,  a 
•view  confirmed  by  one  or  two  passages  in  Spanish  records,  in 
which  case  the}-  have  neither  antiquarian  nor  historical  value.  Or 
they  may  have  been  the  refuge  of  some  weak  remains  of  a  race 
like  the  Mayas,  from  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes, 
after  the  latter  had  become  masters  of  all  the  habitable  portions 
of  the  central  and  eastern  regions  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  same  region  fortresses  of  a  diflerent  character, 
refuges  no  doubt,  since  they  are  too  small  to  have  been  intended  as 
the  regular  dwelling-places  of  tribes  numerous  enough  to  have 
constructed  them  :  towers  of  stone,  sometimes  encircled  by  a 
threefold  wall,  and  capable,  it  would  seem,  of  defence  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period  against  such  enemies  as  the  tribes  which  the 
white  man  found  in  possession.  But  as  yet  it  seems  impossible  to 
form  any  conjecture  as  to  their  date,  the  history,  or  the  con- 
nexions of  their  builders  ;  and  they  are  too  few  and  too  insignificant 
to  possess  any  of  that  pathetic  and  profound  interest  which  at- 
taches to  the  remains  of  races  so  numerous,  so  powerful,  so  civilized, 
as  must  once  have  been  the  Mayas  and  the  Mound-builders,  which 
have  yet  perished  so  utterly,  and  left  behind  them  no  records  but 
the  structures  which  show  that  they  must  once  have  been  great 
in  peace  and  mighty  in  war. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

ANOTHER  section  is  added  to  Professor  Koerting's  history  of 
Italian  Renaissance  literature  by  an  elaborate  monograph  on 
Boccaccio  (i),  the  sequel  to  his  previous  biography  of  Petrarch. 
These  two  famous  men  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  be- 
tween them  the  Italian  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
their  mutual  relations  may  be  not  unaptly  compared  to  those  of 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  Petrarch  is  the  literary  dictator  of  the 
epoch,  the  man  whose  absolute  supremacy  no  one  in  his  own  day 
dreamed  of  disputing,  and  who  still  remains  the  most  characteristic 
representative  of  his  age.  Boccaccio,  who  would  never  even  in 
thought  have  presumed  to  compare  himself  to  his  friend  and 
master,  is  in  truth  the  brighter  as  well  as  the  livelier  genius,  and 
is  to  us  the  fresher  and  more  interesting  personage.  He  is,  never- 
theless, equally  with  Petrarch  a  type  of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  is 
in  this  point  of  view  that  Dr.  Koerting,  writing  rather  as  a  literary 
historian  than  a3  a  biographer,  principally  considers  him.  He 
justly  points  out  that  classical  and  mediaeval  elements  were  har- 
monized by  Boccaccio  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  pattern  to 
succeeding  writers,  .and  impart  richness  and  variety  to  a  literary 
movement  which  would  otherwise  have  incurred  great  danger  of 
pedantry  and  one-sidedness.  The  remark  is  of  course  applic- 
able rather  to  the  more  ambitious  compositions  of  Boccaccio  than 
to  the  one  which  has  chiefly  immortalized  his  name.  Dr.  Koerting, 
whose  estimate  of  his  hero  generally  keeps  on  the  safe  side  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  particularly  reserved  in  his  treatment  of  the  Deca- 
meron, whose  freedoms  he  views  in  a  more  serious  light  thau  has 
usually  been  thought  necessary  by  literary  historians.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  Decameron  to  Boccaccio's  other  works  is,  indeed,  not 
contested  by  him  ;  but  his  sympathies  are  rather  with  the  latter, 
especially  with  the  Fiammetta,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  claims 
for  Boccaccio  the  creation  of  the  modern  novel.  The  romances  of 
the  ancients,  he  points  out,  depend  chiefly  upon  a  succession  of  in- 
cidents ;  it  is  in  the  Fiammetta  that  we  first  meet  the  analysis  of 
feeling  and  the  portraiture  of  character  which  lnahe  the  charm  of 
the  modern  novel.  The  Filocopo  and  Teseide  are  also  very  favour- 
ably treated ;  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  as  told  in  the 
Filostrato,  approximates  dangerously  to  burlesque,  and  Shakspeare 
has  shown  a  more  correct  appreciation  by  treating  it  as  a  tragi- 
comedy. It  has  not  entered  into  Professor  Koerting's  plan,  or 
been  compatible  with  his  limits,  to  discuss  Boccaccio's  influence 
upon  other  writers,  especially  Chaucer,  who  owes  him  so  much, 
and  the  bent  of  whose  genius  is  so  strikingly  like  his  own.  The 
biographical  part  of  the  subject  is  very  carefully  treated,  but  not 
much  can  be  added  to  what  has  hitherto  been  known.  Boccaccio's 
countrymen  would  no  doubt  have  transmitted  his  history  more 
carefully  it'  they  had  suspected  his  worth  ;  but  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  founder  of  a  literature  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
reserved  for  posterity.  It  is  significant  that  the  epitaph  byColuccio 
Salutati,  evidently  designed  as  a  lofty  panegyric,  absolutely  ignores 
Boccaccio's  vernacular  writings. 

The  second  volume  of  A.  Ebert's  valuable  history  of  mediaeval 
literature  (2)  is  devoted  to  the  Carlovingian  period,  beginning 
with  the  revival  of  letters  under  Charles  the  Great,  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  weak  prince,  but 
a  patron  of  learning.  In  his  zeal  for  literature,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  particular,  Charles  the  Great  showed  himself  immensely  iu 
advance  of  his  age,  and,  although  the  visible  fruits  of  his  in- 
terference were  small,  the  impulse  which  he  communicated  was 
never  lost.  It  was  beyond  his  power  to  create  genius,  and,  tried 
by  any  elevated  standard,  the  direct  literary  production  evoked  by 
him  and  his  successors  appears  almost  contemptible ;  but  his 
formal  recognition  of  the  phice  which  literature  ought  to  occupy 

(1)  Boccaccio's  LcUn  und  Werke.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Koerting.  Leipzig  : 
Fuci.   London  :  William's  &  Norgate. 

(2)  AUgtmeim  Geschichte  tier  Literatur  dtt  Mittehdtcrs  im  Abendlande. 
Von  Adolf  Ebert.  lid.  2.  Leipzig:  STogel.  London:  Williams  &. 
Norgate. 


prevented  the  very  conception  of  the  literary  character  from 
perishing  out  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  only  spots  where  lettera 
flourished  apart  from  his  patronage  were  the  Irish  monasteries  and 
their  Continental  offshoots,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  only  two  writers  of  the  period  whose  namea 
have  become  illustrious — Alcuin  and  Joannes  Scotus — belonged  to 
these  islands.  The  latter  was  undoubtedly  a  commanding  genius, 
who  would  have  ranked  among  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  if 
he  had  lived  at  almost  any  other  time.  The  annalists,  hagio- 
graphers,  and  wretched  poets  with  whom  Herr  Ebert  has  prin- 
cipally to  deal  would  be  most  uninteresting  but  for  their  relation 
to  the  general  history  of  culture.  It  is  a  marvel  that  his  pages 
should  be,  as  a  whole,  so  spirited  and  readable. 

Dr.  Wieseler's  investigations  into  the  history  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity (3)  are  animated  by  a  conservative  spirit,  and  display  fair- 
ness and  moderation  as  well  as  learning.  He  confines  himself  to 
those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  whose  genuineness  is  recog- 
nized by  all,  with  the  object  of  proving  even  from  these  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  theory  of  a  fundamental  discrepancy 
between  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  St.  Peter.  In  hi3 
treatment  of  the  Apocalypse  he  is  evidently,  though  no  doubt 
unconsciously,  influenced  by  an  anxiety  to  make  out  John  the 
Elder's  title  to  the  book,  in  order  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be 
reserved  for  the  Apostle.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  ascribes 
Chapter  xxi.  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  to 
the  Presbyter,  notwithstanding  the  palpable  difference  between  the 
style  of  these  compositions  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Professor  Overbeck's  contributions  to  the  New  Testament 
Canon  (4)  consist  for  the  present  of  two  essays,  one  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  an  apostolic  writing,  the 
other  on  the  Muratorian  Canon.  He  shows  that  the  Epistle  was 
for  a  long  time  as  persistently  rejected  in  the  West  as  it  was 
accepted  in  the  East,  and  contends  that  its  Pauline  origin  could 
only  be  admitted  when  the  genuine  Roman  tradition  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching  had  been  lost.  This  moreover  occurred  about  the  time  of 
the  Arian  controversy,  upon  which  some  passages  in  the  Epistle 
were  thought  to  have  a  bearing.  In  his  essay  on  the  Muratorian 
fragment  Professor  Overbeck  disputes  the  opinion  of  Harnack, 
that  it  embodies  the  views  of  the  Canon  current  early  in  the 
second  century,  and  seems  inclined  to  bring  both  its  age  and  its 
authority  down  as  low  as  possible. 

Richard  Lipsius  (5)  has  added  to  his  numerous  investigations 
of  the  ecclesiastical  legends  of  the  early  Christian  centuries  an 
examination  of  the  curious  cluster  of  tales  which  grew  up  in  con- 
nexion with  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
corresponded  with  Christ,  and  to  have  transmitted  his  portrait  to 
posterity,  and  to  have  written  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  respecting 
him.  The  affinities  of  the  legends  of  St.  Veronica  and  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross  to  the  same  mythical  cycle  also  form  a 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Schopenhauer  (6)  was  thirty  years  without  a  disciple,  almost 
without  a  reader.  At  present  the  mere  list  of  the  books  and  articles 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  him  occupies  ninety  pages  octavo 
of  a  special  bibliography.  Many  of  these  references  are  slight  or  occa- 
sional, and  in  some  other  instances  the  connexion  with  Schopenhauer 
is  very  remote.  After  all  deductions,  however,  enough  remains 
to  constitute  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  genius  to 
triumph  over  the  hostility  of  cliques  and  coteries.  The  compiler 
has  prefixed  an  introduction,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  improve 
upon  Schopenhauer's  pessimism,  and  to  approve  himself  more 
logical  and  consistent  than  his  master. 

A  society  of  German  naturalists  is  turning  the  Darwinian 
theory  (7)  to  account  by  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  to  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  numerous  pro- 
blems still  in  need  of  solution  in  the  various  fields  of  physical 
inquiry.  Our  countryman  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  work  on  the  colour 
sense  has  been  translated  for  this  series,  and  ailbrds  a  fair  example 
of  its  general  character.  Dr.  Du  Prel  is  probably  premature  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  the 
solar  svstem  as  a  whole,  and  his  essay,  though  interesting,  contains 
little  that  is  specifically  Darwinian.  Herr  von  Reichenau's  investi- 
gations of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  birds  are  strictly  biological.  He 
rejects  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  cause  of  brilliant  colour  in 
birds,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wallace's,  to  which  he  makes  some  inter- 
esting additions.  Dr.  F.  Schultze  endeavours  to  deduce  general 
laws  of  language  from  the  observation  of  children's  first  attempts 
at  speech. 

Parts  X.  to  XII.  of  T.  Simons's  richly  illustrated  work  on 
Spain  (8)  complete  the  description  of  the  capital,  including  an 
account  of  the  national  museum  of  pictures,  with  its  wonderful 
treasures  from  the  pencil  of  Velazquez.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Toledo,  the   most   characteristically  Castilian   of  Castilian 

(3)  Zur  Geschichte  tier  Neutcstamenilichcn  Schrift  unddes  Urchiisten- 
thums.  Untersuchungen  von  Dr.  Kail  Wieseler.  Leipzig:  Hiiiricks. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Zur  Geschichte  des  Kanons.  Zwei  Abhanrilungen  von  F.  Overbeck. 
Chemnitz:  Schmeitzner.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Die  Edcsscnische  Alicjur-Sucje.  Kritisch  tratersucht  von  R.  A.  Lipsius- 
Braunschweig  :  Schwetschke.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Die  Schnpenhauer-Literatur.  Versuch  einer  chronologischen 
Uebersichl  derselben  von  F.  Laban.  Leipzig :  Brockhaus.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Darwiniatische  Schrlften,  Nos.  8-10. — Die  Planetenbewohner  -und 
die  Nebular-Hypothtse,  Von  Dr.  Carl  Du  Prel.  Die  Nester  und  Eier  der 
VSgel.  Von  W.  von  Reichenau.  Die  Soroche  des  Kindes.  Von  Fritz 
Scliultze.    Leipzig:  Gunther.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Spanien.  Von  T.  Simons.  Th.  10-12.  Berlin :  Faetel.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co. 
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cities,  and  most  perfect  architectural  monument  of  mediceval 
Spain.  The  railway  luis  now  deprived  the  journey  to  Toledo  of 
its  most  picturesque  features,  but  tho  city  itself  remains  nearly 
unchanged. 

The  main  purposo  of  Rudolph  Wostpbal's  (9)  elaborate  theory 
nf  musical  rhythm  is  to  show  that  the  rhythm  of  Handel,  Bach, 
Jieothoven,  and  tho  other  great  modem  masters  corresponds  in 
essentials  with  tho  precopts  of  classical  musicians  as  conveyed  in 
the  treatise  of  Aristoxeuus.  As  tho  canons  of  art  are  the  same 
everywhere,  this  conclusion  may  bo  accepted  as  probable  by 
readers  unable  to  follow  Herr  Westphal's  abstruse  method  of 
proof — an  abstruseness  due  to  no  want  of  lucidity  in  tho  writer, 
but  to  the  intricacy  of  the  subject  and  the  scantiness  of  material 
tis  far  as  classical  music  is  concerned. 

After  all  the  interest  excited  by  the  Ober  Amtnergau  Passion 
Flay  (10),  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  it  should  be  left  to 
Herr  Hartmann  to  publish  for  the  first  tiino  tho  materials  out  of 
which  the  standard  text  of  1662  has  been  compounded.  Even 
this  latter,  it  appears,  has  not  yet  been  fully  edited ;  but  Herr 
Hartmann  gives  suflicient  extracts  and  notes  to  establish  its  deri- 
vation from  two  performances  of  earlier  date — the  Augsburg 
Passion  l'lay  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Ulrica 
ftnd  St.  Afra,  now  tirst  published  by  Herr  Hartmann  from  a  manu- 
script writteu  about  the  end  of  tho  fifteenth  century ;  and  another 
drama  of  the  same  nature  by  Sebastian  Wild,  printed  along  with 
other  pieces  at  Augsburg  in  1566.  The  existing  representation  at 
Ober  Ammergau,  as  a  regular  performance,  dates  from  a  vow  made 
by  the  inhabitants  during  a  pestilence  in  1633  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  similar  exhibitions  had  previously  taken  place  at  irregular 
intervals. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  essay  containing  hints  on  the  origin 
of  language,  T.  Benfey"s  Vedica  unci  Linguistica  (1 1)  consists  of 
discussions  of  the  niceties  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  intelligible  only 
to  advanced  scholars,  to  whom  the  author's  name  will  suliieiently 
recommend  them. 

Petzholdt's  bibliography  of  the  books  and  essays  relating  to 
Dante  (12)  since  1864  only  is  a  fairly  astounding  proof  of  the 
critical  and  exegetical  attention  devoted  to  the  poet,  an  attention 
greatly  in  excess  of  bis  actual  popularity  or  real  influence  upon 
human  thought.  If,  however,  his  circle  is  limited  in  comparison 
with  Homer's  or  Shakspeare's,  the  sentiment  he  awakens  is  more 
intense,  and  a  real  student  hardly  seems  to  think  he  has  done  his 
duty  by  his  author  until  be  has  earned  a  niche  in  Herr  Petzholdt's 
bibliography. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  newspaper  to  celebrate  some  special 
anniversary  by  the  publication  of  a  jubilee  number;  but  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung  (1 3)  affords  the  first  example,  so  far  as  we  re- 
member, of  a  journal  inditing  its  own  autobiography.  The  occa- 
sion has  been  afforded  by  the  present  exhibition  at  Dusseldorf,  to 
■which  the  proprietors  of  the  Prussian  leading  journal  have  very 
sensibly  thought  they  could  make  no  more  appropriate  contribution 
than  a  volume  printed  at  their  own  press  and  embodying  their 
own  history.  The  result  is  a  tall  volume  beautifully  printed  in  bold 
Roman  type,  and  accompanied  by  illustrations  more  commendable 
for  accuracy  of  resemblance  than  for  ease  of  execution.  The  paper,  it 
appears,  was  established  in  1802,  had  the  honour  of  being  twice 
suppressed  by  Napoleon,  but  reappeared  in  1S14,  and  lias  been 
published  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  It  has  always  been  in  the 
same  family,  and  its  management  has  invariably  displayed  the 
prudence  requisite  to  ensure  its  continued  existence  under  hostile 
and  suspicious  Governments,  no  less  than  the  energy  that  has 
given  it  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  European  journals.  It  has 
always  managed  to  be  ahead  of  its  contemporaries,  and,  without 
incurring  serious  danger  of  suppression,  has  made  itself  a  power 
with  which  the  bureaucracy  is  obliged  to  reckon.  At  one  time 
the  late  King  of  Prussia  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  threaten 
its  existence  in  a  Royal  Speech  ;  at  another  the  editor  was  bribed 
to  betray  his  principles  ;  the  absurd  and  galling  interferences  of 
the  censorship  were  innumerable;  but  the  paper  has  survived 
them  all,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  detailed  proves,  at 
all  events,  that  liberty  has  made  large  advances  in  Germany  since 
1848.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  naturally  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  great  mechanical  improvements  effected 
in  the  typographical  department. 

L.  Anzengruber(i4)  has  collected  into  two  volumes  the  tales 
which  have  gained  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  delineator  of 
Austrian  peasant  life.  They  deserve  their  celebrity,  being  at  once 
perfectly  true  to  nature  and  redeemed  from  ultra-realism  by  ex- 
treme tenderness  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  humanity.  With  un- 
affected but  unobtrusive  compassion  the  author  depicts  the  dark 
side  of  the  peasant's  spiritual  existence — poverty  and  confusion  of 
ideas  and  stunted  or  crippled  intellect  frequently  co-existing  with 

(9)  -Allgemeine  Theorie  der  musikalischen  Rhytkmik  seit  J.  S.  Bach  auf 
Grundlagc  der'Antihen.  Von  Kudolpk  YVestphal.  Leipzig:  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel.    London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

(10)  Das  Oberummergauer  Passinnsspiel  in  seiner  iiltcsten  Gestalt.  Zum 
crsten  Male  herausgegeben  von  August  Hartmann.  Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Vedica  und  Linguistica.  Von  T.  Benfey.  Strassburg  :  K.  J. 
Triibner.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(12)  Bibliogruphia  Dantea  ab  anno  MDCCCLXV.  inchoata.  Edidit 
Julius  Pctzholdt.  Novo  editio  duobus  supplementis  auota.  Drcsdae  : 
Schoenfeld.   London:  Nutt. 

(13)  Geschichle  der  Kulnischen  Zeitung  und  Hire  Druc/ierei.  Hcraus- 
gegeben  und  gedruckt  von  M.  Dumont.    Scliauberg  :  Kbhn. 

(14)  Dorfyange.  Gesammelte  Bauerngescliichten  von  L.  AnzcnTuber. 
9  Bdch.    Wien  :  Kosner.    London  :  Nutt. 


a  line  moral  nature,  capable  of  acts  of  self-sacrificing  heroism.  Of 
this  latter  there  is  a  lino  example  in  "  Pious  Kato,"  whom  tho 
heroine  is  indeed  intellectually  superior  to  most  of  Anzengruber'a 
portraits.  Tho  danger  of  a  lively  imagination  combined  willi 
ignorance  and  simplicity  is  powerfully  shown  in  tho  pathetic  talo 
of  "  Lizzie,  tho  Gooso  Girl,  who  loses  her  reason  on  discovering 
thai  her  favourite  Virgin  is,  after  all,  but  a  wooden  imago.  Every 
story  has  its  strong  point,  and  tho  whole  collection  shows  that 
Anzengruber  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  merging  his  own 
personality  in  that  of  his  characters,  and  looking  with  their  own 
eyes  at  tho  hard  problem  presented  to  them  by  life. 

Tho  "banished  man"  of  Ileinrieh  Kruse's  tragedy  (15)  is 
Oorfitz  Ulfold,  whoso  adventures,  and  still  more  tho  protracted 
captivity  of  his  heroic  wife,  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chapters  ever  inscribed  in  the  romance  of  real  life.  History 
hardly  affords  a  finer  subject  for  tragic  delineation  than  tho 
splendid  but  mixed  character  of  Ulfeld,  a  Danish  Ooriolanus 
misguided  by  passion  and  ambition  into  the  one  unpardonable 
sin  of  betraying  his  country,  but,  unlike  Ooriolanus,  denied  the 
opportunity  of  redeeming  it.  The  chief  fault  of  Kruse's  drama  is 
that  Ulfeld  is  too  favourably  portrayed,  and  the  tragic  effect  of 
mental  conflict  and  self-accusation  is  proportionately  weakened. 
The  author  has  also  sacrificed  the  contrast  he  might  have  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  Ulfeld's  triumphant  rival — a  better  patriot, 
though  a  worse  man — Hannibal  Sehsted. 

The  llundschau  (16)  opens  with  "  Saint  Barbara,"  an  Italian 
novelette  by  II.  Hoffmann,  too  artificial  perhaps  in  its  simplicity, 
but  pretty  and  artistic  nevertheless.  Hermann  Grimm  devotes  an 
exhaustive  investigation  to  Raflaelle's  "  School  of  Athens,"  especi- 
ally to  the  question  whether  the  celebrated  philosophical  figure 
introduced  into  it  represents  Aristotle,  according  to  its  first  inter- 
preter, Vasari,  or  St.  Paul,  according  to  its  first  engraver,  Ghisi. 
lie  decides  in  favour  of  St.  Paul,  on  artistic  grounds  which  may 
be  satisfactory,  and  on  other  grounds  which  seem  to  ascribe  to 
Raffaelle  more  sympathy  with  the  Reformation  than  he  can  well 
have  had.  The  second  part  of  Karl  Hillebrand's  excellent  article 
on  Belgium  treats  of  the  problems  which  Belgium  has  yet  to  solve 
— national  defence,  the  encouragement  of  the  old  national  language, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  Church  and  State.  The  essay  is  valuable 
as  the  testimony  of  an  enlightened  German  publicist  to  the  impor- 
tance and  vitality  of  a  State  frequently  stigmatized  as  an  artificial 
creation.  A  traveller  from  Japan  gives  some  curious  particulars 
of  the  Ainos,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  northern  islands  ot 
the  Japanese  archipelago.  Their  physical  characteristics,  it  would 
appear,  are  by  no  means  Mongolian,  and  their  origin  presents  a 
problem  of  considerable  difficulty.  Herr  Rodenberg  contributes 
some  lively  sketches  of  Berlin  life  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Grant  endeavours  to 
explain  the  secret  of  Mr.  Oarlyle's  influence  to  the  German  public, 
who  would  have  bad  more  sympathy  with  him  in  the  days  of 
Fichte. 

(15)  Der  Verbannte.  Trauerspiel  von  H.  Kruse.  Leipzig :  Herzel. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(16)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  6.    lift.  12.    Berlin:  Paetcl.    Loudon:  Triibner  &  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  .EEDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, October  13, 14, 15,  &  16, 1880. 

Conductor,  Mr.  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 
DETAILED  PROGRAMMES  may  now  be  had,  personally  or  by  letter,  on  application  to 

„     .  „  "  .  T    .  FRED.  R.  SPARK,  Bon.  Sec. 

Festival  Offices,  Grent  Georce  Street,  Leeds. 


T^ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  tho 

J-'  I'K.ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT"  each  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs  "lie 
auhe  DOltE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is.  ■ 
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TILE  GUILDHALL  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC,  under  the  conduct 

nnd  control  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Principal— Mr.  J.  II.  WKIST  HILL  ;  assisted  by  eminent  London  Professors. 
The  above  School  will  be  OPENED  on  Monday,  September  27,  18*0,  at  10  Aldermanbury, 
E.C.   Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from.  Mr.  Charles  SMITH,  Secretary,  Finsbury 
Chambers,  Loudon  Wall,  E.C. 

FRED.  A.  CATTY,  Hon.  Secretary, 
CHARLES  SMITH,  Secretary. 

Guildhall,  September  1S30. 

T?OYAL   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. — By  special  permission 

of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Dr.  ZERFFI  will  deliver 
THIRTY  LECTURES  on  "THE  SCIENCE  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY,"  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre.  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Saturday  Afternoons,  at  Three  o'clock,  commencing 
October  16.  1680.  A  Prize  of  Ten  Guineas  will  he  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Course  lor  an 
Essay.  For  particulars  and  Fees  apply  to  Dr.  Zkrffi,  3  Warrington  Gardens,  Maida 
Hill.  \V. ;  or  at  the  Catalogue  Stall,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

SOCIAL     SCIENCE    CONGRESS,  EDINBURGH, 
October  6  to  13. 
Praident— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  RE  AY,  D.C.L. 
Presidents  of  Departments—  1.  Jurisprudence,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lrmn  Advocate— 
S.  Education.  The  Right  lion.  Lord  BAI.FOOR  OP  BCULEIGH— 3.  Health.  JOHN  BjIDDOS, 
Esq.,  M.D..  F.R.S. — 1.  Economy,  Sir  Uoiitued  J.  Kay-Shuttlewoktii,  Bart.— 5.  Art, 
Proiessor  W.  B.  Richmond. 

Information  as  to  the  Reading  of  Papers— which  should  be  sent  to  the  Assistant-Secretary  on 
or  before  September  i'f>— and  other  particulars,  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  1  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  and  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh. 

J.  L.  CLIFFORD-SMITH,  Assistant-Secretary. 
1  Adam  Street,  W.C.   ' 

nnilE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

~*~    Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSIOX  M  will  Commence  on  Friday,  October  1,  ISsn. 

Four  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £6'».  £10,  £30  and  £20,  will  be  olfe'red  for  Competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.    Entries  on  or  before  September  20. 

Fees  for  Lectures  anil  Hospital  Practice,  lJ0  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 

All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physicfancies,  Four  House- Surgeoncies, 
One  Accoueheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital. 
Special  entries  may  be  made  tor  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

MUXRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 
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During  the  Thirtieth  Session,  l^so-si,  which  will  commence  on  October  1.  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given: 

1.  Chemistry-Bp  E.  Frankland.  Ph.D..  D.C.L., F.R.S. 

2.  Biology— -By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.I).,  F.R.S. 

J;  j/j!",'^'"ui/)  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A., F.R.S.,  Chairman. 

i.  Otology— By  John  W.  Judd.  F.R.S. 

0.  Applied  Mechanics- By  T.  M.  Goudeve,  M.A. 

7.  Physics— By  Frederick  Guthrie. 

8.  Metallurgy— By  \V.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Draining— By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  arc  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 
Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  particulars  (free',  or  for  Official  Prospectus  (6d.  ;  by  post,  7d.),  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
Royal  School  oi  Mines,  Jcrinyn  Street.  London,  S.YV. 

 F.  W.  RTJDLER,  Registrar. 

HE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S   SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  October  1.  at  Gi  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

AN   ENGLISH   LADY,  of  much  experience  in  Travelling, 

>*■■*«  who  passed  last  Winter  on  the  Nile,  in  charge  of  an  Invalid,  wishes  to  take  Three  or 
Tour  DELICATE  GIRLS,  whose  health  would  be  benefited  by  a  warm  climate,  to  Egypt 
for  the  ensuing  "Winter.  Good  references  given  and  required.—  For  particulars,  &c.  address 
A.  B.,  care  of  Colonel  Yule,  C.B.,  India  Office. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION,  on  September  14  and  15.  —  Address,  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  College, 
Leamington  ;  or,  after  August  1,  Craigside,  Felixstowe,  Ipswich. 

UPLANDS,  SOUTH  CLTFF,  SCARBOROUGH. — A  PRE- 
PARATORY  SCHOOL,  conducted  by  a  married  CLERGYMAN  of  twentv  years' 
experience.  Thorough  grounding,  individual  teaching,  aud  careful  training.  Constant  super- 
vision and  home  comforts. 

rPOURS,  FRANCE. — Rev.  C.  DOWMAN,  LL.B.  (Mathematical 

■*■  Honours),  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Line  vi&  Militia.  At  July 
Examinations  Two  Candidates  for  Woolwich  passed  qualifying  Examination  on  ugh  marks. 
Only  Candidate  lor  Sandhurst  obtained  44th  place,  making  -1.40S  marks.  Only  Candidate  for 
the  August  Sandhurst  Preliminary  passed.— Address,  Beau  Sejour. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. — BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

T>EV.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of  Taunton  Collepe 

J-lJ  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College.  Oxford,  takes  a  few  Boys  as  PUPILS.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificate.— Address,  Stockton 
Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

R.  H.  B.  COTTERILL  (Class.  Trip.  Catnb.),  assisted  by 

Mr.  ,T.  HALL-AM  (Math. _Trip.  Camb),  and  French  and  German  Masters,  has  One  or 


M 

Two  VACANCIES. 


AddreU,  ll  Liebig  Strasse,  Dresden. 


A  RMY,  SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  OOMPETI- 

TIVE.  UNIVERSITIES.- Messrs.  ASKIN  will  be  happv  to  forward  (giMt) 
I'ilOSPECTUSES  of  successful  TUTORS;  References  kindly  allowed  to  Chaplain-General 
to  the  Forces  and  others.—  Address,  <ja  Saekville  Street,  W. 

DELICATE  BOYS  (over  Fourteen).— An  experienced  TUTOR, 
assisted  by  a  French  Gentleman,  receives  SIX  PUPILS  who  require  special  attention, 
but  only  such  as  arc  willing  to  read  and  are  worthy  of  trust.— Address,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Mill 
Rank  House,  near  Malvern. 

T  ITTLE  BOYS. — The  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  very  carefully 

*  EDUCATED  and  Trained,  from  Seven  years  old  and  upwards,  by  a  LADY  of  great 
experience.— Address,  Mrs.  Caumiciiakl,  Uclmont  House,  Blnckheath,  Kent. 


BAR  EXAMINATION  and  LONDON  LL.B.— A  BARRISTER 
(LL.B.,  B.A.,  London  Honours)  receives  TWO  PUPILS  into  his  Chambers,  to  prepare 
for  the  above  Examinations.  r09t  Pupils  have  obtained  Honours  both  at  the  1st  and  2nd 
(I.E. II.  and  Scholarships)  at  the  Inns  of  Court  Examinations.  Terms, Six  Months,:,!)  Guineas- 
Twelve  Months,  100  Guineas.— Address,  LL.B.,  1  St.  Stephen's  Church  Villas,  Uxbridge  Koad. 

A  N  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  in  hifj-li  Mathematical  Honours, 

Scholar  or  his  College,  wishes  to  meet  with  MASTERSHIP  in  Public  School,  or  with 
PRIVATE  TUTORSHIP  (Travelling  preferred).  Science  also  if  required—Address,  R.  P., 
Box  12a.  Post  Orlice.  Wolverhampton. 


T 


UITION.— A  LADY  wishes  to  be  put  in  communication  with 

Apply  to  M.,  care  of 


TUTORS  who  prepare  Boys  for  the  Naval  Cadet  Examinations 
turric  Hi  Co.,  Stationers,  Ili.^'h  Street,  Dumfries. 


A    FRENCH  LADY,  Professor  in  a  Hi<?h  School,  desires  to 

HOARD  with  a  Family  or  School  m  return  for  Lessons  and  Conversation  i  neighbour- 
hood of  Victoria  preferred — Address,  V.  M.,  Verrinder's  Library,  36  High  Street,  Kensington. 

STATIONERS'   SCHOOL,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street.— 

Applications  for  the,  appointment  ol  HE  AD- MASTER  (who  will  be  required  to  cuter 
cn  his  duties  the  second  week  In  January  Isal)  will  be  received  at  Stationers'  Hull,  on  or 
hefore  October  '.).  1880,  to  be  addressed  in  writing  to  the  Master  and  Wardens,  under  cover  to 
'.he  Clerk  of  the  Company.  Candidates  mutt  be  Members  of  the  Established  Church  and 
Graduates  of  some  University  in  QrCftt  Uritnin  or  Ireland,  and  must  furnish  Testimonials  of 
ixperience  in  Tuition.  Particulars  ol  the  dulics  and  emoluments  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hull. 

Stationers' Halt,  Ludzatc  Hill:  CIIAS.  ROBERT  IUVINGTON,  Ckrk. 

September  0, 1880. 


The  following  Royal  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIEXT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  ore  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore).  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  aud  New  Zeafand. 


Tons. 

ACONCAGUA   4,107 

CHIMBORAZO   3,847 

COTOPAXI   4,028 

CUZCO   3.845 

GARONNE    3.87G 

JOHN  ELDER    4,152 


II.P. 

600 
550 
600 
550 
550 
550 


Tons.  H.P. 

I.IGURIA                      4,666  750 

LUSITANIA                  3,825  55» 

ORIENT                        5,38B  1,000 

POTOSI                            4,219  600> 

SUR  ATA                       4,014  60O 


The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  applv  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  S:  CO.,  13  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO.,  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London.  E.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

-1-  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT   FOR  IIER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS   TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,   AUSTRALIA,  iic. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

"Weekly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  aud  New  Zealand. 

OFFICES :  122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  and 
 20  COCKSPUlt  STREET.  S.W.  

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Collee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

 BEN.IN.  BULL.  Manager. 

TOTLAND  BAY-,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  NEAR  ALUM  BAY. 

rFOTLAND     BAY     HOTEL.— Magnificent  Sea  Views. 

Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard-room  and  Tennis-lawn.  Bracing  air  :  excel- 
lent sands  and  promenade  Pier.  Good  anchorage  lor  yachts.  Apply  to  Miss  FL.EMLNG, 
Manageress,  late  of  the  Langham  Hotel.    _ 

rfHE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea  Shore.  It 

contains  23f>  Rooms,  and  is  "  a  model  of  sanitary  excellence."  Table-d'hutc  daily.  Two 
Months'  Tourist  Tickets  from  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England — Full  information  ot 
Manager.   There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  one  of  "the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England. 


D 


ENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  CHRONOMETERS. 
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THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  Ministry  of  M.  de  Freycinet  has  come  to  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  end.     On  Friday  of  last  week  a 
Cabinet  Council  -was  held  in  which  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
suggestion  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  and  with  the  approval  of 
M.  Gr£vy,  that  the  decrees  for  the  regulation  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  should  be  executed  in  a  cautious  and  tender 
way.    This  amounted  to  a  general  acceptance  of  M.  de 
Freycinet's  policy.    The  basis  of  this  policy  was  that  the 
decrees  should  be  kept  hanging  over  the  religions  orders, 
but  that  the  time  and  mode  of  executing  them  should  be 
left  uncertain,  and  should  depend  in  a  considerable  measure 
on  the  conduct  of  the  orders  themselves.  In  return  for  their 
recent  act  of  submission  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  gently 
as  was  possible.    Everything  seemed  to  have  been  plea- 
santly finished,  and  the  President  was  ready  to  start  the 
next  morning  for  a  shooting  party  with  a  light  and  cheerful 
heart.    But  on  Friday  evening  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  Constans,  saw  M.  Gambetta,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  was  told  that  this  acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  M.  de 
Freycinet  would  never  do,  and  that  he  must  resign.  M. 
Constans  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  the  Ministers  of  Justice 
and  War  followed  his  example.    Another  Cabinet  Council 
was  held  on  Saturday,  and  peace  was  again  patched  up 
after  a  fashion.    The  real  point  at  issue  was  whether  the 
religious  orders  were,  in  return  for  their  submission,  to 
have  a  temporary  respite.    M.  de  Freycinet  had  never 
said,  and  he  never  had  any  authority  to  say,  that  the  sub- 
mission of  the  orders  would  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  for 
compliance  with  the  law.     But  he  had  given  it  to  be 
understood  that,  in  consequence  of  this  submission,  the  law 
should  be  temporarily  in  abeyance.    In  order  to  keep  the 
Cabinet  together,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  should  be  allowed  to  send  a  circular  to  the  orders, 
in  which  he  should  state  that,  while  he  recognized  with 
satisfaction  the  protestations  of  deference  to  the  law  and 
the  Government  which  the  orders  had  given,  he  must 
remind  them  that  the  law  had  not  been  complied  with. 
Nothing  was  said  in  the  circular  which  could  be  taken  to 
imply  that  the  decrees  would  be  executed  quickly  or 
harshly.     What  was  said  in  it  was  precisely  what 
M.  de  Freycinet  had  been  saying  to  the  orders  all 
along.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  him  that  he  might  honestly 
accept,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Cabinet  together,  a  formal 
repetition  of  his  own  language.    But,  although  there  was 
nothing  contrary  to  his  opinions  in  the  circular,  it  was 
not  in  harmony  with  his  policy  that  such  a  declaration 
should  be  made  at  such  a  moment.    It  seemed  to  bo  a 
threat  addressed  to  those  with  whom  he  was  endeavouring 
to  be  at  peace,  and  whom  he  had  promised  to  protect. 
The  language  of  the  circular  was  the  language  of  M.  de 
Freycinet  ;  but  the  issuing  of  the  circular  was  a  conces- 
sion on  his  part,  and  a  departure  from  the  policy  he  was 
supposed  to  have  invented.   It  was,  therefore,  open  to  any 
one  to  say  either  that  M.  de  Freycinet  had  done  nothing, 
or  that  he  had  done  very  much.    He  might  be  treated  as 
having  held  his  ground  or  as  having  yielded.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  took  the  latter  view,  and  despatched  tele- 
grams announcing  that  the  President  of  the  Council  had 
capitulated.    He  claimed  a  victory  for  himself  and  those 
who  a  few  hours  before  had  retired  with  him.    M.  de 
Freycinet,  finding  himself  thus  treated  with  something 
like  open  contempt  by  a  colleague,  and  having  ascertained 
that  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  announcement  that  had 
been  made,  resigned  office  ;  the  Ministers  of  Marine  and 


Commerce  resigned  with  him  ;  and  M.  Jui.es  Ferry  was 
charged  by  the  President  with  the  formation  of  a  new- 
Ministry. 

M.  de  Freycinet  has  been  much  praised  for  resigning 
with  so  much  promptitude,  and  so  much  of  praise  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  him  as  is  involved  in  his  not  choosing  to 
pocket  an  open  affront  put  on  him  by  a  subordinate.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  M.  Gambetta  has  been  much  blamed  for 
destroying  the  Freycinet  Ministry  without  taking  office 
himself.  But  there  has  perhaps  been  a  little  excess  both 
of  praise  and  blame.  M.  de  Freycinet  has  undoubtedly 
assumed  an  attitude  of  independence  towards  M.  Gam- 
betta. The  Montauban  speech  was  as  nearly  a  challenge 
to  M.  Gambetta  as  it  could  decently  have  been.  The 
views  put  forward  at  Montauban  were  very  good  views  ; 
but  they  were  views  opposed  to  the  views  of  a  strong 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  of  M.  Gambetta,  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber.  M.  de  Freycinet  was,  after 
the  Montauban  speech,  in  the  position  of  a  man  with  very 
sensible  opinions,  but  without  political  strength.  He 
had  nothing  to  lean  upon  except  the  good  wishes  of 
the  President,  and  the  chance  that  he  might  be 
left  alone  until  he  could  bring  a  sufficient  political  fol- 
lowing to  think  with  him.  Had  he  had  any  posi- 
tion such  as  in  England  we  suppose  a  Prime  Minister 
ought  to  have,  he  would  not  have  resigned  because  a 
subordinate  Minister  triumphed  over  him,  but  would  have 
invited  the  head  of  the  State  to  dismiss  the  offender.  M.  de 
Freycinet  could  not  take  this  course,  because  he  knew  that, 
if  he  did,  directly ^the  Chamber  met  he  would  be  defeated.  It 
would  have  been  inexpressibly  mean  if  he  had  pocketed  the 
affront,  and  consented  to  live  under  a  reign  of  dictation  and 
insult;  and  this  reproach  he  escaped  by  resigning;  but 
he  could  not  assert  himself,  because  he  had  no  means  of 
asserting  himself  effectually.  M.  Gambetta  upset  the 
Ministry  because,  as  a  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Chamber,  he  thought  the  Ministry  was  wrong.  Some 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  more  especially  attached  to 
this  dominant  party,  and  he  told  them  to  resign.  They 
obeyed,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  had  then  the  opportunity  of 
replacing  them  by  friends  of  his  own.  He  could  not  do 
this,  as  his  new  Ministry  would  have  been  dead  almost 
before  it  was  born.  It  is  not,  however,  for  upsetting  the 
De  Freycinet  Ministry  that  M.  Gambetta  is  blamed,  so 
much  as  for  not  taking  office  himself  when  he  had  upset  | 
it ;  and  a  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  M.  Gambetta,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
The  two  cases  are  really  quite  dissimilar.  In  France 
there  really  is  a  Constitution,  although  most  foreigners  seem 
never  to  have  heard  of  it.  Under  this  Constitution  Ministers 
do  not  appoint  themselves  ;  it  is  the  President  who  ap- 
points them,  and  the  President  has  never  asked  M.  Gam- 
betta to  be  a  Minister.  The  real  key  to  the  situation  in 
France  is  that  the  President  is  equally  unwilling  to  em- 
ploy M.  Gambetta  and  to  oppose  him.  The  Queen  first 
sent  for  Lord  Hartington,  and  he  advised  her  to  send  for 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  much  the  same  way  the  President 
asked  M.  Jules  Ferry  to  become  Prime  Minister,  and,  un- 
like Lord  Hartington,  M.  Ferry  at  once  accepted  the  office. 
The  President  did  not  call  on  M.  Gambetta  to  take  office. 
He  passed  him  over,  and  asked  some  one  else  to  form  a 
Ministry  who  was  willing  to  try  the  experiment.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  tbe  President  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  can  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  better  if 
M.  Gambetta  is  not  openly  in  power.  The  time  may  be 
very  near  when  he  will  have  to  change  his  mind,  and  will 
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be  forced  to  try  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  Gambetta 
Ministry.  But  at  present  he  thinks  the  time  for  this 
has  not  come.  He  prefers  to  employ  the  nominees 
of  M.  Gambetta  rather  than  M.  Gambetta  himself. 
No  douht  M.  Gambetta  has  found  his  profit  in 
this  singular  state  of  things,  and  no  doubt  he  could  at  any 
moment  force  the  hand  of  the  President.  If  M.  Ferbj 
had  been  instructed  to  say  that  he  would  not  take  any 
office  except  under  M.  Gambetta,  the  President  must  have 
asked  M.  Gambetta  to  be  Prime  Minister.  But  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  President  could  force  the  hand  of  M. 
Gambetta.  He  could  have  offered  office  to  M.  Gambetta 
when  M.  de  Freycinet  resigned, and  thrown  on  M.  Gambetta 
the  responsibility  of  a  refusal ;  or  he  could  have  offered  to 
support  M.  de  Freycinet  by  asking  the  Senate  to  permit  a 
dissolution.  He  did  neither  of  these  things.  He  let  M. 
Gambetta  have  his  way,  but  would  not  let  him  have  office. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  M.  Grevy  takes  this  com*se, 
which  for  him  personally  is  far  from  a  dignified  one, 
because  he  himself  believes  it  to  be  the  best  course  for 
France  generally,  and  for  the  Republican  party  ia  par- 
ticular. 

M.  Jules  Ferry  seems  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  vacant  places  at  his  disposal.  He  has  got 
a  new  Minister  of  Commerce  by  the  simple  process  of 
turning  an  Under-Secretary  into  a  Secretary  ;  but  he  does 
not  think  himself  quite  equal  to  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  which  M.  de  Freycinet  held  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  President  of  the  Council.  A  Foreign  Secretary 
has  accordingly  been  found  in  M.  Bartiielemy  St.  Hilaire, 
the  ficlus  Achates  of  M.  Thiers.  As  M.  St.  Hilaire  is  a 
professed  admirer  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  appointment 
may  be  considered  as  a  sop  to  those  who  were  alarmed 
by  the  Cherbourg  speech.  But  admiration  of  Prince 
Bismarck  is  not  yet  a  passport  to  general  popularity 
in  France ;  and  the  extreme  Republicans  consider  M. 
Barth£lemy  St.  Hilaire  as  in  some  sort  guilty  of  the  re- 
pression of  the  Commune.  There  is  a  general  impression  that 
the  Ministry  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  Ministry  at  all,  that 
it  is  a  mere  makeshift,  and  will  disappear  in  a  few  weeks. 
Men  who  have  any  reputation  to  lose  do  not  like  to  incur 
the  ridicule  of  belonging  to  such  a  Ministry.  There  will, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  a  new  Ministerial  crisis  in 
France  before  long,  and  every  crisis  brings  the  day  nearer 
when  the  President  will  find  himself  obliged  to  ask 
M.  Gambetta  to  take  office.  Still  it  is  possible  that  both 
M.  Grevy  and  M.  Gambetta  may  have  very  good  reasons 
for  wishing  that  there  should  be  no  Gambetta  Ministry 
before  the  elections  of  1881  are  held.  The  President 
may  think  that  under  a  succession  of  shortlived  figure- 
head Ministries  Conservative  Republicanism  will  have  time 
to  grow.  M.  Gambetta  may  think  that  he  would  appear 
in  a  much  better  light  before  the  constituencies  if  they 
had  the  expectation  of  what  he  would  do  some  day,  rather 
than  the  memory  of  what  he  had  been  doing  for  a  year. 
But  it  may  easily  happen  that  it  will  be  found  practically 
impossible  for  M.  Gr£vy  and  M.  Gambetta  to  wait  so 
long.  The  difficulty  which  M.  Ferry  has  found  in  filling 
up  his  Ministry  is  very  significant.  Men  who  respect 
themselves  are  beginning  to  be  shy  of  forming  a  Cabinet 
which  may  be  upset  any  morning  at  daybreak  because  M. 
Gambetta  has  been  talking  during  the  night  to  one  of  its 
members.  The  President  of  the  Republic  can  hardly  think 
that  Republican  Government  is  prospering  when  Repub- 
licans of  respectability  and  high  standing  do  not  like  to 
take  office  under  it.  M.  Gambetta  may  discover  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  waiting  too  long,  and  that  a  man  who 
always  stays  in  the  background  may  some  day  be  made  to 
stand  there  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  The  Continental 
press,  and  especially  the  German  press,  had  begun,  before 
M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire's  appointment,  to  write  as  if 
M.  Gambetta  was  already  in  office,  and  to  speculate  on  the 
dreadful  things  he  would  do.  This  is  premature  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  premature  to  say  that  the  accession  of  M.  Gam- 
BETTA  to  office  seems  more  natural  and  inevitable  than  it 
seemed  ten  days  ago. 


THE  NAVAL  DEMONSTRATION. 

IT  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  Ministerial  change  will 
affect  the  policy  of  France  in  the  East ;  but  it  has 
often  been  stated  that  M.  Gambetta,  who  has  lately 
asserted  his  paramount  influence,  is  more  inclined  than 
M.  de  Freycinet  or  his  predecessor  to  active  measures  in 


favour  of  Greece  and  Montenegro.  According  to  the  con- 
current statement  of  several  Correspondents,  the  French 
contingent  at  Ragusa  had  before  its  arrival  received  posi- 
tive orders  to  abstain  from  hostile  operations.  Some  of 
them  add  that  the  German  Admiral  was  to  retire  if  at  any 
time  the  concert  of  the  Powers  was  interrupted.  It 
seemed  to  follow  that  the  coercion  of  the  Turks  and 
Albanians  would  devolve  on  the  English  and  Russian 
vessels,  for  neither  Austria  nor  Italy  is  believed  to  be 
zealous  in  the  common  cause.  The  most  devoted  adhe- 
rents of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  have  lately 
insisted  with  much  pertinacity  on  the  duty  and  ex- 
pediency both  of  giving  active  aid  to  Montenegro, 
and  of  blockading  the  Dardanelles  while  a  Russian 
fleet  closes  the  Bosphorus ;  but  the  Ministers  are  not 
bound  by  the  opinion  of  their  adherents ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  wantonly 
precipitated  the  couutry  into  war.  That  the  policy  in 
which  the  European  Powers  have  been  induced  to  co- 
operate is  but  partially  intelligible  may  be  the  best  reason 
for  believing  that  it  admits  of  a  reasonable  explanation.  A 
single  Government  may  be  misled  by  passion  or  prejudice 
into  capricious  modes  of  action  ;  but  when  six  Powers 
which  are  well  known  to  have  divergent  wishes  and 
interests  join  in  an  ostentatious  display  of  force,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  respective  Governments  have  pro- 
vided for  the  contingencies  which  are  likely  or  certain  to 
arise.  Among  other  risks  or  inconveniences  statesmen 
cannot  have  failed  to  anticipate  the  professional  jealousies 
or  rivalries  which  might  result  from  the  union  of  six 
independent  squadrons  in  a  single  fleet  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  senior  Admiral.  English  susceptibility 
would  have  been  much  disturbed  if  it  had  happened  that  a  par  t 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  subject  to  Russian  orders. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  confident  belief  that  Turkey  would  yield 
to  the  combined  pressure  of  Europe  would  perhaps  have 
been  justified  by  the  result  if  the  decision  had  rested  ex- 
clusively with  the  Sultan.  But  the  local  resistance  of  the 
Albanians  to  the  transfer  of  territory  created  an  additional 
difficulty,  and  furnished  the  Turkish  Government  with  an 
excuse  for  obstinacy  and  for  vacillation.  Probably  the 
Albanian  chiefs  might  have  yielded  if  they  had  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Sultan  was  in  earnest ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Turkish  commander  would  have  surrendered 
Dulcigno  to  the  Montenegrins  but  for  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  the  tribes.  The  most  sagacious  and  experi- 
enced observer  would  be  puzzled  in  attempting  to  assign 
to  intrigue  or  to  indigenous  patriotism  the  greater  share 
in  a  complicated  transaction. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  day  to  day  the  truth  of 
statements  which  are  alternately  repeated  and  contra- 
dicted. At  one  time  detailed  accounts  were  published  of 
the  occupation  of  Dulcigno  by  a  large  body  of  Albanians, 
while  a  Montenegrin  force  was  said  to  be  approaching  the 
town,  and  Riza  Pasha,  in  command  of  the  Turkish 
regular  troops,  professed  to  await  instructions  from  Con- 
stantinople. It  afterwards  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether 
any  important  movement  had  taken  place ;  and  the  fleet 
was  supposed  to  await  the  return  of  an  English  officer, 
Lord  Walter  Kerr,  who  had  been  sent  with  despatches 
to  Riza  Pasha  at  Scutari.  Mr.  Kirby  Green,  the  English 
Consul,  is  said  to  have  asked  for  a  delay  of  hostile  operations 
until  he  could  remove  his  family  into  a  place  of  safety.  It 
is  probably  true  that  Mr.  Goschen  has  remonstrated  strongly 
with  the  Sultan  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  efforts 
have  been  cordially  seconded  by  his  colleagues.  The  latest 
change  of  Ministry  indicates  perhaps  rather  the  Sultan's 
preference  for  personal  favourites  than  any  definite  policy 
of  resistance.  The  appointment  of  Said  and  of  Server, 
popularly  known  as  Serveroff,  is,  like  all  more  or  less 
suicidal  measures,  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  test  the  truth 
of  reports  which  are  the  more  likely  to  be  founded  on 
conjecture  when  they  are  intrinsically  probable.  After  the 
late  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  Turkish  Govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  feel  confidence  in  the  good  will  of 
England ;  but  fear  may  sometimes  be  as  effective  an  in- 
strument as  hope.  As  the  avowed  patron  and  partisan  of 
Montenegro,  and  as  the  well-known  advocate  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be 
credited  with  a  resolution  to  use  force  if  verbal  remon- 
strances are  found  insufficient.  Musurus  Pasha,  who  of 
all  the  Sultan's  advisers  alone  possesses  a  knowledge  of 
English  opinion,  will  be  able  to  assure  the  Sultan  than 
very  few  among  the  supporters  of  the  present  Govern- 
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monfc  have  hinted  at  disapproval  of  warlike  measures 
against  Turkey.  By  a  Btrange  combination  of  circum- 
stances, England  sooms  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of 

enforcing  the;  performance  of  those  stipulations  which  were 
insorted  in  tho  Treaty  of  Berlin,  or  in  an  appendix,  at  tho 
instance  of  other  Powers.  Tho  reward  to  bo  paid  to 
Montenegro  for  services  rendered  to  Russia,  and  tho 
aggrandizement  of  Greeco  which  was  recommended  by 
France,  are  now  supposed  to  bo  tho  special  and  almost 
exclusive  concern  of  England. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  coercion  of  Turkey,  thoiugh  it  is  founded 
on  sentimental  and  religious  sympathies,  may  perhaps, 
if  it  attains  its  object,  ultimately  coincide  with  sound 
policy.  Tho  concert  of  Europe  even  to  the  present  time 
is  a  considerable  diplomatic  achievement,  and,  if  it  sur- 
vives the  settlement  of  the  Montenegrin  question,  it 
will  remove  many  complications  and  dangers.  Several 
of  the  Powers  are  exempt  from  any  selfish  interest  in 
Eastern  affairs,  except  the  desire  to  diminish  the  l'isks 
of  war  ;  and  the  only  Government  which  is  suspected  of 
aggressive  designs  is  held  in  check  as  long  as  it  is  com- 
pelled to  consult  the  opinions  of  allies.  If  the  journalists 
who  daily  propose  war  with  Turkey,  even  in  default  of 
allies,  represent  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
no  more  insolent  defiance  of  the  rules  of  political 
justice  and  morality  than  an  anachronistic  religious 
crusade  will  have  been  at  any  time  perpetrated ;  but, 
as  long  as  united  pressure  is  applied  to  a  perverse 
and  obstinate  ruler  who  refuses  to  execute  the  provisions 
of  a  recent  treaty,  the  English  Government  may  be 
engaged  in  a  legitimate  undertaking.  The  saying  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  success  is  sometimes  erroneously 
regarded  as  an  immoral  paradox  ;  but  the  first  duty 
of  statesmen  is  to  discern  practicable  objects,  and 
to  attain  them  by  efficient  methods.  If  the  Turks 
and  Albanians,  after  all  their  menaces,  peaceably 
surrender  Dulcigno,  one  cause  of  trouble  will  have 
been  permanently  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
is  true.  Nothing  fails  like  failure  in  means  or  ends.  The 
naval  demonstration  is  justifiable  only  if  it  prevents  war 
by  tbe  exhibition  of  irresistible  force.  The  Sultan  would 
long  since  have  yielded  but  for  his  expectation  that  tho 
combination  would  fall  to  pieces.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  have  staked  their  character  and  their  future 
reputation  on  the  chance  that  the  Sultan  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

There  may  probably  be  no  foundation  for  the  rumour 
that  the  Albanians  were  about  to  baffle  their  enemies  by 
setting  fire,  to  the  town  of  Dulcigno ;  but  the  mention  of 
such  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  illustrates  the  objections 
to  a  policy  of  coercion.  In  this  instance  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  revived  the  policy  which  had  seemed  unobjectionable 
to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna  more  than  sixty  years 
before.  Critics  and  Liberal  politicians  have  since  not  been 
sparing  in  condemnation  of  the  exclusive  regard  which 
was  then  paid  to  the  supposed  interests  of  States  and 
sovereigns.  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  trans- 
ferred from  one  kingdom  to  another  approved  of  the 
change  of  allegiance  was  a  question  which  scarcely 
troubled  the  mind  of  Metternich  or  Hardenbekg.  The 
Congress  more  or  less  consciously  continued  the  traditions 
which  originated  with  Napoleon,  or  perhaps  with  the 
French  Republic.  There  was  at  that  time  no  reason  to 
fear  resistance.  The  most  unpopular  measures,  such  as 
the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  or  of  half  Saxony 
to  Prussia,  were  effected  without  risk  of  opposition  in 
obedience  to  simple  decrees.  The  modern  doctrine  of 
national  affinities  had  scarcely  been  invented ;  and  it 
had  at  least  not  been  exaggerated  into  its  modern 
proportions.  Russia  undertook  the  late  invasion  of 
Turkey  on  the  pretext  of  regard  for  sympathies 
of  race,  language,  and  religion.  Even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  connexion  between  Russia 
and  the  subject  population  of  European  Turkey  was  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  ecclesiastical,  but  the  study  of  eth- 
nology and  philology  had,  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
*nry»  provided  additional  excuses  for  ambition.  As  the 
Slavonic  agitation  advanced  the  Greek  cause  was  less 
actively  favoured  by  Russia ;  and  perhaps  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Albanians  was  overlooked.  The  selection  by 
the  Congress,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  of  a  district  to 
be  assigned  to  Montenegro,  has  since  been  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  have  been  determined  under  a  mistake.  The  sub- 
stitution of  Dulcigno  for  Tusi  was  a  legitimate  diplomatic 


operation,  and  the  agreement  of  exchange  in  fully  binding 
on  tho  Porto  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  modern  notions  or 
professions,  it  seems  anomalous  to  compel  tho  submission 
of  tho  Albanian  residents  to  an  alien   and    hostile  race. 

Nevertheless  bhe  least  objectionable  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  bo  tho  submission  of  tho  malcontents  to  tho  will  of 
Europe. 


SIH  FITZROY  KELLY. 

WITH  tho  death  of  the  Lord  CniEP  Baron  a  long  and 
honourable,  if  not  brilliant  or  remarkable,  career  has 
closed.  The  peculiarity  of  that  eminent  judge  was  that  he  was 
so  very  old,  and  yet  was  not  so  old  but  that  he  could  get 
through  his  duties  with  a  vigour  that  never  fell  below  its  own 
standard,  and  could  work  on  slowly  and  cheerfully  at  tho 
age  of  eighty-four  to  the  day  when  he  would  bo  entitled  to 
retire  on  a  pension.  As  he  was  so  old,  he  naturally  weni. 
back  in  his  professional  history  to  a  time  which  to  persons 
of  a  later  generation  seems  one  of  fabulous  antiquity.  He 
began  his  legal  studies  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and 
there  was  much  in  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  in  the  bent  of 
his  opinions  which  seems  to  have  been  fixed  once  for 
all  at  that  remote  date.  Having  got  as  far  in  special  plead- 
ing as  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  going,  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1824.  One  of  the  tenets  to  which  he 
most  fondly  and  persistently  clung  was  that  of  the  inherent 
right  of  the  English  barrister  to  a  good  uninterrupted 
Long  Vacation  ;  and  at  an  early  date  he  changed  his  circuit 
when  he  found  that  the  circuit  to  which  he  had  unad- 
visedly attached  himself  might  expose  him  to  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  sacred  time  of  leisure.  The  Norfolk  circuit 
was  invariably  true  to  its  proper  time,  and  his  recognition 
of  its  merits  was  quickly  rewarded  by  a  continuous  flow  of 
business.  When  he  had  been  only  ten  years  at  the  Bar 
he  was  made  a  King's  Counsel  and  a  Bencher,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  commercial  lawyer  soon  became  so  gi*eat 
that  he  was  happily  forced  to  give  up  circuit  altogether, 
and  was  permanently  secured  against  any  irregularity  or 
maladministration  of  justice  breaking  into  his  holiday.  Ho 
was  in  every  big  case.  He  was  counsel  to  the  Bank  and 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  he  had  successes  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  which  those  who  might  have  seemed  his 
equals  despaired.  He  could  afford  himself  the  luxury  of 
refusing  to  appear  before  Parliamentary  Committees  and 
of  returning  gigantic  retaining  fees  because  he  would  not 
condescend  to  argue  before  persons  who  knew  nothing  of 
law.  As  was  natural  in  a  lawyer  of  such  eminence,  he 
early  sought  to  add  Parliamentary  to  legal  distinction. 
But  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his  attempts  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  two  previous  defeats,  he  was 
returned  for  Ipswich  in  1835,  but  was  unseated  on  petition. 
In  the  election  of  1837  he  was  defeated  at  the  poll,  but 
seated  on  petition.  Unfortunately,  when  in  1841  his  party 
came  into  power,  he  lost  his  seat  for  Ipswich,  and  did  not 
find  another  until  1843,  when  he  was  returned  for  Cam- 
bridge. Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
advancement  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Peel  Ministry, 
until,  in  1845,  on  the  death  of  Follett,  he  was  made 
Solicitor- General.  During  the  Russell  Ministry  he  had 
no  seat  in  Parliament,  but  in  1852  he  found  a  safe  seat 
in  East  Suffolk,  which  he  held  until  he  was  made  a 
judge  ;  and  he  was  then  again  made  Solicitor- General,  and 
held  the  office  for  a  few  months  under  the  shortlived 
Derby  Ministry.  He  had  to  wait  six  years  more,  until  in 
1858  his  friends  were  once  more  in  power,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  he  became  Attorney-General.  Lord  Derby's 
second  Ministry  lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  nothing  fell 
vacant  while  it  lasted  which  was  worth  the  acceptance  of 
an  Attorney- General.  At  last,  in  1866,  when  Lord  Derby 
was  [Prime  Minister  for  the  third  time,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  graciously  made  way  for  a  political  friend,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventy  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  raised  to  the 
bench,  and  began  to  count  up  his  years  of  active  service  as 
Lord  Chief  Baron. 

To  say  that  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  very  industrious  and 
very  energetic  is  not  to  say  anything  that  specially  distin- 
guishes him.  All  great  lawyers  are  industrious  and 
energetic.  They  have  got  to  do  a  great  amount  of  difficult 
work,  and  they  do  it.  But  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  had  qualities 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  was  astute,  he  was  ponderous,  aud 
he  was  ingenious.  If  there  was  a  subtle  way  of  discomfiting 
an  adversary,  he  was  sure  to  discover  it.  He  could  pick  a 
hole  in  pleadings  with  unerring  sagacity,  and  could  put 
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a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  a  case  that  seemed  to  be  rolling 
along  with  comfortable  smoothness.  But,  while  he  could 
do  the  small  work  of  his  profession  with  the  certain  stroke 
of  an  artist,  he  also  did  the  large  work  with  satisfactory 
completeness.  He  went  pounding  and  hammering  on 
until  he  had  exhausted  every  point.  His  clients  might  be 
sure  that  the  slightest  fact  that  could  tell  in  their  favour 
would  be  brought  into  prominence  before  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly  had  done  sreaking.  At  the  same  time,  he  could, 
when  special  circumstances  demanded  it,  invent  and 
enforce  novelties  which  were  always  bold  and  sometimes 
even  startling.  In  the  great  case  of  the  Bridgwater 
bequest  he  achieved  the  signal  triumph  of  convincing  the 
House  of  Lords  that  a  limitation  under  which  a  suc- 
cession of  heirs  were  each  to  have  a  specified  time  in 
which  to  gain  a  dukedom  was  contrary  to  public  policy, 
and  therefore  void.  But  the  case  in  which  he  let  the 
public  into  the  secret  of  his  audacious  ingenuity  was  that 
of  the  murderer  Tawell,  whom  Sir  Fitzroy  (then  Mr.) 
Kelly  defended.  That  prussic  acid  was  found  in  the 
body  of  the  deceased  was  unquestionable ;  and  it  was 
hopeless  to  argue  that,  if  prussic  acid  had  been  admini- 
stered, any  one  but  Tawell  could  have  administered  it. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  the  dead 
woman  had  herself  taken  the  poison,  and  yet  the  poison 
was  there.  Mr.  Kelly  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  thought  of  something  which  probably 
would  have  occurred  to  no  other  man  in  England.  He 
suggested  that,  although  the  prussic  acid  was  there, 
the  woman  had  never  taken  prussic  acid  at  all.  She  had, 
it  appeared,  been  eating  apples,  and  the  prussic  acid  had 
been  evolved  in  her  out  of  the  pips.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  courage  and  self-abnegation  with 
which  so  eminent  a  man,  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Bar,  a  great  light  in  commercial  law,  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  judicial  offices,  rather  than  offer  no  defence  at  all, 
adopted  a  defence  which  exposed  him  to  so  much  inevit- 
able ridicule.  Even  if  ridicule  did  attach  to  him,  he 
was  too  strong  not  to  bear  it  easily,  and  it  was  very 
shortly  after  the  Tawell  case  that  he  was  first  made  a 
Law  Officer.  And,  late  in  life  as  he  was  made  a  judge,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  reputation  at  the  Bar  had  ever 
faded.  In  Parliament  he  had  no  success.  Probably  he 
desired  none.  He  wanted  to  be  the  chief  of  a  Court,  and 
he  looked  on  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
necessary  means  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  legitimate 
aspirations.  Politics,  he  may  have  reasonably  thought, 
were  out  of  his  line.  He  stuck  to  his  party,  and  read  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  despatches,  and  that  was*enough 
for  him.  In  one  direction,  however,  he  emerged  from  this 
atmosphere  of  tranquillity.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  Parliamentary  life  he  was  a  county  member,  and  he 
beguiled  the  partial  leisure  of  his  advancing  yeai's  by 
coming  out  as  the  benevolent  squire,  the  farmer's  friend, 
the  enemy  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  the  last  and  stoutest  of 
Protectionists. 

The  real  misfortune  of  his  life  was  that,  owing  to  poli- 
tical vicissitudes  and  the  long  eclipse  of  his  party,  he  was 
not  made  a  judge  until  he  had  entered  on  what  was  a  hale 
old  age,  but  still  was  old  age.  He  got  through  the  severe 
physical  work  of  his  office  with  surprising  alacrity,  and  his 
faculties  remained  unimpaired  ;  but  his  administration  of 
j  ustiee  laboured  under  considerable  drawbacks.  It  is  damp- 
ing to  a  Court  when  the  presiding  judge  cannot  hear 
what  others  say,  and  cannot  make  others  understand  when 
he  speaks  himself.  He  made  cases  very  long  by  constant 
interruptions,  and  he  occasionally  took  from  the  outset 
a  determined  preconception  which  no  argument  could  get 
out  of  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  laborious; 
he  really  knew  law  ;  and  he  was  eminently  courteous.  If 
he  had  earned  a  pension  by  the  time  when  he  began  to 
earn  one,  he  would  probably  have  been  thought  an  accom- 
plished, if  not  a  great,  judge.  Curiously  enough,  his  political 
tastes  seemed  to  develop  more  and  more  as  he  grew  older, 
and  he  got  into  the  habit  of  favouring  the  civic  authorities, 
at  the  time  of  their  annual  presentation  to  him  as  Chief 
Baron,  with  garrulous  Tory  disquisitions  couched  in  the 
style  which  the  perusal  of  the  journals  of  East  Suffolk  may 
have  made  familiar  to  him.  In  his  own  sphere  as  a  judge 
he  was  not  to  be  easily  put  down,  and  in  the  evening  of 
his  life  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Lord  Cairns  in 
which  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  better  cause.  He  dis- 
sented from  the  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  a  leading  ritual  case,  and  he  let  his  dissent  be 
known.    Lord  Cairns,  by  way  of  crushing  him,  furbished 


up  an  order  two  and  a  half  centuries  old,  directing  that 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  should  hold  their  tongues 
about  all  that  might  take  place  in  their  august  body.  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  replied  by  an  elaborate  demonstration  that 
the  commandof  silence  could  not  be  takento  apply  to  judicial 
decisions  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  historical  merits  of 
his  argument,  it  was  obviously  ridiculous  that  clergymen, 
who,  often  against  their  will,  are  bound  by  secular  law, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  know  the  various  opinions  of 
their  judges  as  much  as  laymen  know  them.  It  was  sur- 
mised that  the  late  Ministry  had  the  intention,  shortly  be- 
fore it  quitted  office,  of  giving  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  a  pension 
and  a  peerage.  Either  the  intention  had  never  been  enter- 
tained, or  the  rapidity  with  which  the  dissolution  was 
followed  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Ministry  prevented  its 
being  carried  into  effect.  Had  these  tardy  rewards  been 
actually  conferred,  they  would  have  been  recognized  as 
having  been  fairly  earned.  As  it  was,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
died  without  a  pension,  and  without  any  special  honour 
having  been  bestowed  on  him.  Lesser  men  have  had 
better  luck ;  but  at  any  rate  he  has  passed  away  leaving 
behind  him  the  memory  of  a  man  who  fought  his  way  up 
by  his  own  undoubted  merits,  and  of  a  lawyer  who  pre- 
sented to  the  contemplation  of  this  generation  the  high 
qualities,  the  wide  resources,  and  also  some  of  the  defects 
which  distinguished  the  great  leaders  of  the  Bar  in  days 
that  have  now  long  gone  by. 


IRISH  SEDITION. 

THE  Government  conforms  to  a  long-established  but 
doubtful  precedent  in  permitting  unlimited  license  of 
speech  to  lawless  agitators  in  Ireland.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  change  for  the  better  that  their  efforts  are  for  the  present 
directed  rather  to  private  robbery  than  to  rebellion.  The 
occasional  threats  of  murder  which  enliven  discourses  in 
praise  of  spoliation  are  for  the  most  part  contained  in  the 
responses  which  form  a  not  less  material  part  of  the  Land 
League  liturgy  than  the  text  of  the  officiating  demagogue. 
Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  decline  to  take  part  in 
the  agitation  ;  but  in  general  one  of  their  number  is  found 
to  preside.  The  chairman  at  Ennis,  a  parish  priest,  de- 
nounced Mr.  Smyth,  who  was  lately  returned  by  the  Home 
Rule  party  for  his  supposed  patriotism,  as  a  tool 
of  the  hated  landlords.  The  congregation  replied  in  the 
usual  formula,  "  Shoot  him,"  without  incurring  any 
rebuke  from'  their  ghostly  counsellor.  It  is  perhaps  indis- 
creet to  pass  the  same  sentence  of  death  on  Home  Rule 
members  who  depart  from  some  of  Mr.  Parnell's  doctrines, 
and  on  landlords  who  to  the  crime  of  improving  their 
estates  add  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  expecting  to  receive 
their  rents ;  but  brutality  erected  into  a  moral  code  tends 
to  become  indiscriminate.  At  Bandon  one  of  the  orators 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  improving  landlord,  had  not  been  subjected 
to  the  treatment  which  would  be  suffered  by  a  Turk  in 
the  midst  of  a  Bulgarian  population.  There  is  no  arguing 
with  cynical  ruffians  who  have  acquired  by  impunity 
the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to  defend  the  foulest 
crimes,  as  if  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
were  an  open  question.  To  discuss  the  questions 
whether  property  ought  to  be  protected  and  whether 
life  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  popular  passion  is 
to  disturb  the  foundations  of  morality.  Mr.  Parnell,  in 
his  speech  at  Ennis,  so  far  deviated  from  the  ordinary 
practice  as  to  dispute  the  expediency  of  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  by  acclamation  on  applicants  for  farms 
vacated  by  eviction.  He  was  of  course  careful  not  to 
express  or  imply  the  faintest  censure  on  opinions  which 
he  nevertheless  regarded  as  unnecessarily  vigorous.  In 
his  judgment  it  might  be  possible  to  dispense  with  actual 
assassination  if  the  life  of  the  delinquent  were  rendered 
intolerable  by  social  excommunication.  If  the  minor 
penalty  proves  insufficient,  patriotic  neighbours  may  be 
trusted  to  execute  in  due  time  the  severer  sentence. 

One  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Ennis  meeting 
was  the  absence  of  the  police,  for  the  first  time,  as  Mr. 
Parnell  observed,  since  the  commencement  of  the  agitation. 
The  authorities  may  perhaps  have  been  well  advised  in 
avoiding  a  display  of  force  which  was  not  required  to  re- 
press any  probable  act  of  immediate  violence.  The  dema- 
gogues and  the  mob  had  the  field  to  themselves,  and 
there  were  no  landlords  within  reach  to  maltreat.  Mr. 
Parnell,  as  might  be  expected,  hinted  to  his  followers 
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that  tho  withdrawal  of  tho  polico  was  a  sign  of  official 
timidity  or  connivance.    Ho  had,  ho  said,  declared  a  year 
ago  that  tho  constabulary  would  bo  abolished  as  soon  as 
tho  people  triumphed  over  their  adversaries;  and  already 
the  polico  wero  on  tho  occasion  of  tin-  meeting  consigned 
to   their   barracks.      Not   long  since   Mr.  PAENELL  in- 
formed tho  House  of  Commons,  with  equal  truth  and 
candonr,  that  the  question  of  tho  land  would  bo  at  once 
solved  by  tho  disbandment  of  tho  constabulary.  Tho 
Ministers    wore   not    prepared   summarily   to  abandon 
(he  defenco  of  law  and  property;  but  they  feebly  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  sedition  by  expressing  a  hopo  that 
it  would  soon  become  unnecessary  to  maintain  order  by  the 
aid  of  an  armed  force.    At  somo  meetings  property  has 
been  publicly  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  bodies  of  police, 
which  were  perhaps  too  weak  to  interfere.     A  circular 
has  now  been  issued  to  the  constabulary  directing  them  to 
prevent  breaches  of  the  peace.    All  the  danger  might 
have  been  prevented  by  the  continuance  of  the  Peace 
Preservation   Act,   if    popularity    had   not    been  pre- 
ferred to  public  duty.    At  Ennis  Mr.  Parnell  forgot^  or 
perhaps  deliberately  declined,  to  complain  of  the  rejection 
of  the  Disturbance  Bill.    It  would  have  been  inconsistent 
to  propose  a  general  refusal  of  rent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
regret  the  failure  of  a  plan  by  which  certain  landlords 
were  in  a  part  of  Ireland  to  be  prevented  from  enforcing 
their  claims.    A  ruffianly  priest  at  Ennis  boasted  that 
evictions  were  no  longer  practised.     "Who  now  dare 
"  evict  a  tenant  ?   A  man  must  be  a  great  fool  who  evicted 
"  a  tenant."    The  Liberal  Government  has  not,  either  by 
the  Disturbance  Bill  or  by  Mr.  Forster's  speeches,  secured 
the  unqualified  confidence  of  the  leading  agitator.  He 
admits  that  the  Tory  Government  was  to  be  regarded  as 
decidedly  hostile,  while  the  present  Ministers  are  to  be 
indulged  with  a  tentative  delay  of  a  year ;   but  he  is 
evidently  prepared  to  denounce  any  possible  measure  which 
can  be  submitted  to  Pai'liament. 

With  unwonted  toleration  Mr.  Parnell  permits  tenant 
farmers,  without  risk  of  assassination  or  even  of  concerted 
persecution,  to  give  evidence,  if  they  think  fit,  before  the 
Land  Commission ;  but  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  they 
would  act  more  wisely  in  refusing  to  sanction  the  inquiry 
by  their  attendance.    His  reasons  are  not  without  force. 
It  might,  he  says,  be  contended  that  witnesses  were  bound 
by  a  report  founded  on  their  testimony  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  any  possible  report  will  be  one-sided,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  will  not  recommend  the  transfer  of  the 
land  from  the   present   owner  to  the  occupier.  The 
Government    has    interfered    in    an    unusual  manner 
to  secure   a   report  favourable   to   its  own  theory  of 
legislation ;   but,  unless  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon 
had   been   placed   on   the  Commission,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find   avowed  advocates  of  spoliation. 
On  the  accession  of  the  Government  to  office,  when  Mr. 
Foester  still  prudently  disclaimed  any  immediate  purpose 
of  meddling  with  the  tenure  of  land,  two  members  of  the 
former  Liberal  Government,  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Lord 
Carlingford,  were  added  to  the  Commission  which  had 
for  some  time  prosecuted  its  inquiries  into  the  condition 
of  landed   property  in  the  United  Kingdom.    It  was 
probably  afterwards  discovered  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  would  not  be  in  all  respects  favourable  to  the 
Land  Bill  of  1870  ;  and  consequently  a  new  Commission 
was  appointed  in  the   hope   that   its  members  would 
be  more  pliable.    As  Lord  Carlingford  and  Mr.  Stans- 
feld were  not  included  in  the  second  Commission,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  they  refused  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  colleagues.    Mr.  Gladstone's  expectations  will 
probably  not  be  disappointed  ;  but  to  Mr.  Parnell  one 
respectable  body  of  Commissioners  is  as  objectionable  as 
anuther.  His  conclusions  are  not  founded  on  details  which 
might  be    proved    in  evidence,   but  on  the  notorious 
and   undisputed    fact  that   the    land  belongs  to  some 
thousands  of  owners,  and  that  it  is  coveted  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  occupiers.     His  own  political  position 
depends  on  the  hungry  multitude,  which  he  accordingly, 
after  the  fashion  of  demagogues  of  all  ages,  hounds  on  to 
the  attack  on  property.    His  lieutenants  are,  according  to 
their  eulogists,  distinguished  by  blind   fidelity  to  their 
chief.    If,  said  one  of  the  speakers  at  Bandon,  Mr.  Parnell 
were  to  order  Mr.  Finigan  to  throw  the  Speaker's  mace  out 
of  the  window,  he  would  obey  without  hesitation.  Mr. 
Finigan  would  perhaps  not  be  deterred  from  his  noble 
purpose  if  Mr.  Forster  were  to  intervene  by  brandishing 
the  Disturbance  Bill  in  his  face.  The  instance  of  imaginary 


folly  and  impudenco  is  of  course  figurative.  Mr.  Paiinem. 
and  his  loyal  satellite  pursuo  their  assaults  on  law  and 
decency  in  a  more  pracl  ieal  maimer.      It  is  not  for  tho  solo 

purpose  of  insulting  England  that  Mr.  ParmbMj  exUorts 

the  Irish  tenants  to  oiler  tho  landlord  only  a  fair  rent,  and, 
on  his  declining  tho  tender,  to  rofuso  all  payment  what- 
ever.   Ho  adds  that,  if  the  landlords  are  obstinate,  it  may 
becomo  tho  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  prohibit  all  pay- 
ment of  rent ;  and  ho  cannot  but  be  aware  that  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  his  present  advice  and  his  threat- 
ened alternative.    No  occupier  will  willingly  pay  even  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  if  he  thinks  that  by  a  prolonged 
refusal  ho  will  be  exempt  from  payment  altogether.  The 
proposal  of  a  fair  rent  to  bo  determined  by  the  debtor 
as  against  the  creditor  is  both  illusory  and  insolent.  Mr. 
Parnell  well  knows  that  a  rent  left  to  tho  discretion  of 
the  tenant  would  wholly  disappear.    Of  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  landlords  Mr.  Parnell  speaks  as  usual  in  an 
airy  tone.    No  money  will,  he  says,  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  the  Government,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tax- 
payers, may,  if  they  think  fit,  issue  paper  in  payment ;  and 
he  would  probably  add  that  they  may  discharge  their 
obligations  if  they  think  fit.    The  fallacious  precedent  of 
Prussia  is  of  course  cited  in  defence  of  the  proposed! 
transfer  of  property.    The  demagogues  are  careful  to  sup- 
press the  fact  that  the  Prussian  peasants  were  already 
hereditary  owners   of   the   lands,  and   that  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  only  commuted  the  feudal  dues  ;  but  contro- 
versies such  as  that  which  now  exists  in  Ireland  have  as 
little  to  do  with  historical  authority  as  with  economic 
argument. 


JUVENILE  CRIMINALS. 


THE  public  interest  in  the  question  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  started,  perhaps  rather  with  a  light  heart, 
by  his  action  in  the  case  of  Walter  Dean,  increases  instead 
of  diminishing.  Not  merely  has  a  very  active  discussion 
on  the  general  question  been  going  on  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  newspapers,  but  certain  of  the  London  magis- 
trates have,  not  injudiciously,  brought  the  matter  to  a 
point  at  which  it  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to  remain. 
They  are  acting  under  more  special  instructions  from  the 
Home  Secretary  than  their  brethren  in  the  counties,  and 
these  instructions  have  brought  them  to  a  deadlock.  Last 
Monday,  for  instance,  a  boy  was  brought  up  before  Mr.  De 
Rctzen,  charged  with  stone-throwing  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  Now  everybody  knows  that  the  practice  of  throw- 
ing stones  at  trees  in  the  nut  season  is  not  merely  destruc- 
tive to  the  trees  themselves,  but  extremely  dangerous  to 
passers-by ;  while  it  makes  the  Park  seats,  which  are  usu- 
ally placed  under  trees,  simply  useless,  because  nobody 
dares  to  sit  on  them.  The  facts  were  proved,  and  nothing- 
remained  but  to  inflict  punishment.  The  magistrate  asked 
the  prisoner's  father  if  he  could  pay  a  fine,  and  the 
father,  like  a  sensible  person,  answered  "  No."  There- 
upon the  boy  was  discharged,  and  he  and  his  father  left 
the  Court  "  somewhat  surprised  at  the  result."  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  persons  who  happen  to  have  their 
heads  laid  open  or  their  eyes  knocked  out  by  stones  will 
be  surprised  or  not.  But  such  are  the  consequences  of 
the  Home  Secretary's  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  without  troubling  himself  to 
ascertain  or  think  out  the  results  of  his  interference.  Parlia- 
ment, which  could  give  effect  to  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
ideas  on  the  subject,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  Session  for  an- 
other four  or  five  months,  and  during  that  time  we  sup- 
pose the  "trivial  offences" — in  which,  by  the  way,  Sir 
William,  in  his  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
expressly  includes  stone-throwing — are  to  go  on  with 
impunity.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  Home 
Secretary's  opinion  as  to  the  triviality  of  this  offence 
shortly  after  experiencing  in  his  own  person  the  im- 
pact of  a  piece  of  granite  thrown  by  a  young  person  of 
thirteen  endowed  with  a  good  aim  and  a  healthy  vigour 
of  arm. 

It  is  important,  however,  not  to  forget  that  the 
question  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  levity  and  want  of'' 
consideration  is  a  different  one  from  the  question  of 
the  desirableness  of  some  change  in  the  legislation 
affecting  juvenile  criminals.  The  conclusion  that  some 
such  change  is  actually  called  for  seems  indeed  impossible 
to  resist.  At  present  the  law  provides  three  different 
kinds  of  penalties  for  such  persous,  or  perhaps  it  would; 
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be  more  proper  to  say  four.    These  are  corporal  punish- 
ment, fine,  imprisonment,  and  confinement  for  some  con- 
siderable period  in  a  reformatory.     These  punishments 
are  allotted  to  different  offences  and  to  different  ages  of 
offenders  in  a  very  complicated  and  arbitrary  manner ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  law  might  with  advantage  be  simplified,  and  discretion 
left  to  the  magistrate  to  inflict  whatever  punishment  seems 
most  suitable  to  the  particular  case.    At  present,  even 
putting  aside  the  inconvenience  arising  at  the  moment 
from  the  Home  Secretary's  precipitate  and  thoughtless 
action,  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  advantage  is  taken  by 
the  offenders  of  the  eccentricities  of  their  enemy,  the  law. 
Daring  this  very  week  a  curious  fact  has  been  recorded  in 
the  police  reports,  which  not  only  puts  this  beyond  doubt, 
but  has  considerable  value  as  showing  the  comparative 
dislike  with  which  corporal  and  other  punishments  are 
regarded.    On  Tuesday  Mr.  Balgut,  the  Woolwich  magis- 
trate, had  several  orchard-robbing  cases  before  him.  He 
said  that  he  had  always  found  that  the  age  in  these  cases  was 
returned  at  "  over  fourteen,"  because  the  law  authorizing 
whipping  limited  it  to  "  under  fourteen."  Therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  it  ought  to  be  more  generally  possible  than  it  is  to 
select  the  best  punishment  for  the  particular  case.  But  then 
the  general  question  arises,  which  is  the  best  punishment  ? 
To  corporal  punishment  no  objections  are  made  save  by 
those  who  object  to  corporal  punishment  altogether,  and 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  those  who  have  had  most  ex- 
perience of  boys  are  most  firmly  convinced  of  its  advan- 
tages.   Fines  are  obviously  a  somewhat  clumsy  penalty, 
because  they  do  not  touch  the  boy  at  all,  but  only  his 
parents ;  and  though  it  may  be  contended  that  the  parents 
deserve  to  be  punished  for  not  keeping  their  children  in 
good  order,  that  is  a  position  which,  at  least  as  a  general 
one,  cannot  be  sustained.    Besides,  there  is  the  special 
objection  that  fines  press  hardest  on  the  very  persons  who 
are  least  responsible  for  their  children's  acts — hard-working 
men  and  women  who  are  away  from  home  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.    As  to  reformatories  or  industrial  schools,  or, 
as  the  Manchester  scheme  would  call  them,  "places  of 
"  detention,"  their  influence  is  not  allowed  to  be  good  by  all 
students  of  the  subject,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency 
of  opinion  is  in  their  favour.    But,  even  supposing  that  in- 
fluence to  be  unmixedly  good,  they  have  admitted  draw- 
backs. To  send  evei-y  child  who  committed  a  trivial  offence 
to   such  a    school  or   place  of   detention   for  a  time 
long  enough  to  produce  any  good  would  result  in  a 
severe  tax  on  the  parent,  if   the  parent  had  to  pay, 
and  in  an   immense   addition-  to  the  burdens  of  the 
ratepayer  and  taxpayer,  if  the  expense  were  charged  to 
local  or  Imperial  account.     The  modern  Radical — or 
rather  Democrat,  for  Radical  is  becoming  a  somewhat  inap- 
propriate term — would  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  the  State 
undertake  in  this  way  the  complete  regulation  of  the 
individual  life,  just  as  he  is  glad  to  see  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  as  he  clamours  for  compulsion  of  all  sorts. 
But  nothing  can  well  be  more  alien  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Liberal  school  of  politicians,  and  nothing  can  more 
resemble  that  grandmotherly  legislation  which  was  once 
denounced  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  person  to  whom 
there  is  no  need  to  refer  more  particularly. 

There  remains,  of  course,  imprisonment,  and  it  is  over 
this  that  the  fiercest  quarrel  takes  place.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  thinks  that  the  imprisonment  of  children 
"  poisons  the  fountains  of  life."  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  a 
veteran  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  urges  a  first  im- 
prisonment as  one  of  the  most  deterrent  of  punishments, 
but  is  strongly  against  re-committals.  Others  see  in 
simple  incarceration  the  most  effective,  the  least  trouble- 
some, and,  on  the  whole,  the  least  costly,  of  penalties.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  discrepancy  of  opinion  is 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  second  and  later  punishments,  not 
of  the  first.  Every  one  admits  that  a  first  whipping  or  a 
first  impinsonment  has  terrors  ;  the  dispute  is  whether 
those  terrors  continue.  Now  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
deny  that  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  they  do  not.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  terrors  of  modern 
prisons  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  moral,  the  actual  physical 
suffering  not  going  beyond  what  may  fairly  be  called  in- 
convenience. On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  repeated  imprisonments  in  youth  are 
extremely  likely  to  turn  the  juvenile  criminal  into  a  con- 
tinued scoundrel.  Whether  corporal  punishment  loses 
ith  terrors  by  repetition — unless,  as  in  old  schooldays, 
it  is  almost  constant  and  not  very  severe — is  a  much 
more  doubtful  matter.  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  argument 


to  persuade  those  who  know  the  human  boy  that  a  really 
sound  flogging  is  less  terrible  to  him  in  December  because 
he  has  had  one  in  June.  Mere  "  brushing  "  may,  with 
familiarity,  come  to  be  contemned ;  not  so  the  sort  of  thrash- 
ing which,  of  course  with  due  regard  to  the  infliction 
of  no  permanent  harm,  should  be  administered  by  the 
law.  Another  thing  which  it  seems  important  to  note  is 
the  distinction  of  juvenile  criminals  into  two  sharply- 
marked  classes — a  distinction  of  which  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  letters  take  very  little  count.  Even  those  who  fail 
to  regard  stone-throwing  as  a  trivial  offence  will  admit  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  throwing  stones  at  chest- 
nuts and  acorns  and  stealing,  especially  repeated  stealing, 
from  shops  or  private  houses.  Theoneisthe  act  of  a  thought- 
less and  undisciplined  boy,  the  other  that  of  a  juvenile 
criminal  properly  so  called.  The  treatment  of  the  two 
,  classes  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  proportioned  to  this  distinc- 
tion. For  all  offences  of  the  first  kind — stone-tlrrowing, 
window-breaking,  stealing  fruit,  and  so  forth — there  seems 
no  penalty  so  appropriate  as  a  good  sound  whipping,  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  on  the  occurrence  of  new  offences, 
unless  those  offences  become,  as  in  Master  Walter  Dean's 
case,  so  frequent  that  the  offender  may  be  judged  to  have 
passed  into  the  criminal  class  proper.  With  this  latter  class, 
which  an  experienced  magistrate  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  discriminating,  the  mere  repetition  of  flogging  would 
probably  be  useless.  Flogging  for  a  first  offence,  impri- 
sonment for  a  second,  and  for  a  third  the  reformatory 
(by  whatever  name  it  is  to  be  called),  suggests  it- 
self as  a  programme.  The  long  detention  implied  in  the 
last  stage  is  almost  certainly  necessary,  because  such 
offences  as  it  contemplates  are  in  most  cases  committed  for 
the  profit  of  other  and  older  persons,  who  are  not  reached 
by  flogging  their  agent,  and  from  whose  influence  it  is 
desirable  to  remove  the  child.  Had  the  Home  Secretary 
elaborated  some  such  scheme  as  this,  and  obtained  the 
consent  of  Parliament  to  it  before  beginning  his  crusade 
against  magistrates,  he  would  have  deserved  only  praise  ; 
and  to  the  elaboration  of  some  such  scheme,  though  he 
has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  he  must  come  if  he  is  to 
do  any  good.  But  the  experience  of  most  magistrates, 
and  specially  the  remarkable  case  quoted  above,  seems 
certainly  to  show  that  it  would  be  well  to  leave  as  wide  a 
margin  of  discretion,  especially  in  the  point  of  age,  as  pos- 
sible, both  in  order  to  prevent  deliberate  evasion  of  a  par- 
ticular punishment,  and  to  enable  the  judge  to  suit  the 
whip  to  the  back. 


THE  TRADE-UNIONS  CONGRESS. 

THE  Trade-Unions  Congress  at  Dublin  has  met  and 
separated  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  adulation. 
Liberal  and  Conservative  journalists  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  celebrating  the  prudence,  the  moderation,  and  the 
foresight  of  delegates  who,  to  do  them  justice,  never  dis- 
guised their  exclusive  regard  for  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents and  their  class.  A  Congress  of  landlords  discuss- 
ing in  public  the  best  means  of  raising  their  rents  and 
coercing  refractory  tenants  would  perhaps  not  excite  equal 
admiration.  Manufacturers  find  it  convenient  to  arrange 
in  private  their  methods  of  resistance  to  the  dictation  of 
associated  workmen.  Combinations  to  raise  wages,  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  to  increase  the  liabilities  of 
employers,  and  to  procure  for  artisans  additional  political 
power,  are  exempt  from  sweeping  condemnation  because 
they  are  lawful,  and  indeed  unavoidable ;  but  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  feel  or  affect  enthusiasm  for  the  organization  of 
special  interests  against  the  general  community.  The  com- 
pliments which  have  been  paid  to  the  Congress  would  not, 
if  they  were  analysed,  always  imply  genuine  flattery.  It  is 
evident  that  some  zealous  eulogists  are  surprised  and  grati- 
fied by  the  discovery  that  Trade-Unions  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  avowing  sympathy  with  crimes  against  property  or 
with  injuries  inflicted  on  dissentient  workmen.  It  is  true 
that  the  praises  which  have  been  lavished  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  are  not  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  nega- 
tive causes.  At  all  times  power  has  commanded  applause, 
and  power  has  now  passed  from  the  few  to  the  multitude. 
Seventy  year3  ago  the  poet  invoked  blessings  on  princes 
and  od  great  proprietors  : — 

God  bless  the  Regent,  bless  the  Duke  of  York  ! 
God  bless  each  man  possessed  of  aught  to  give ! 
Long  may  Long  Tiluey  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live. 
And  oh  !  in  Downing  "Street  slioidd  Old  Nick  revel, 
England's  Prime  Minister,  than  bless  the  Devil ! 
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HouBohold  suffnvgo  has  now  a  groat  doal  to  give.  It  dis- 
poses of  boroughs  ;  it  will  shortly  command  counties  ;  and 
it  naturally  boeomos  tlio  object  of  benediction. 

Somo  of  tho  speakers,  roforring  naturally  to  the  soloc- 
tion  of  Dublin  as  tho  placo  of  meeting,  expressed  tho 
opinion  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  raiso  tho  rato  of 
Irish  wages,  and  to  shorten  Irish  hours  of  labour.  Doth 
propositions  are  moro  than  questionable ;  and  it  scorns 
unnecessary  to  propagato  in  Ireland  tho  doctrino  of 
combination.  Many  attempts  to  enrich  tho  country  havo 
been  baffled  by  tho  local  propensity  to  conspire  against 
capitalists  and  employers.  It  would  seem  from  tho  re- 
ported debates  of  the  Congress  that  the  Irish  work- 
men took  little  interest  in  tho  meetings  ;  for  nearly 
all  the  resolutions  which  were  discussed  or  passed  re- 
lated to  the  general  policy  and  interests  of  tho  Unions. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  tho  Congress  was  tho  grow- 
ing disposition  to  aim  at  political  power  as  an  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  economic  results.  The  delegates 
unanimously  supported  motions  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage ;  and  proposals  for  the  return  in  large  numbers  of 
working-men  to  the  House  of  Commons  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  generally  supported.  The  spirit  in  which 
legislative  functions  would  be  discharged  was  illustrated 
by  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill. 
While  gratitude  was  expressed  to  the  Government  for  its 
services  to  the  working  class,  the  Bill  was  only  accepted 
as  an  instalment  of  a  more  sweeping  measure.  A  letter 
in  which.  Mr.  Macdonat.d  protested  against  the  power 
of  employers  to  make  special  contracts  with  the  men 
was  inserted  in  the  record  of  proceedings,  and  ap- 
parently adopted  as  a  decision  of  the  Congress.  Em- 
ployers will  probably  regard  with  some  uneasiness  the 
kindred  agitation  for  the  admission  of  working-men  to 
the  jury  pannel.  The  object  of  the  demand  is  probably 
to  secure  workmen  against  penalties  which  they  might 
incur,  and  to  make  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  effective 
by  the  imposition  of  heavy  damages.  The  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  State,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  should  relieve  the 
working  population  from  the  cost  of  primary  education. 
A  House  of  Commons  representing  Trade- Unions  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  adjusting  taxation  so  as  to  throw  all  other 
fiscal  burdens  on  the  unhappy  owners  of  property.  The 
courtiers  of  democracy  may  congratulate  their  patrons  by 
anticipation  on  the  probable  attainment  of  all  their  prin- 
cipal objects.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  may  perhaps 
be  equally  selfish ;  but  if  they  really  care  only  for  them- 
selves, they  practise  the  decent  hypocrisy  of  professing  a 
regard  for  the  public  good. 

The  change  of  opinion  or  of  language  as  to  the  merits 
of  Trade-Unions  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  suppression 
of  a  once  popular  treatise  in  which  their  theory  and 
practice  were  summarily  condemned.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  Archbishop  Whately  expressed  in  a  school  book 
the  opinions  whicli  were  held  by  nearly  all  economists 
of  his  time.  On  a  remonstrance  being  made  against 
language  which  is  naturally  distasteful  to  Trade-Unions, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  judiciously  promised  that 
the  Council  of  the  National  Society  would  withdraw  tho 
obnoxious  document  from  circulation.  It  is  certainly  not 
expedient  to  tell  the  children  of  associated  workmen  that 
their  parents  are  guilty  of  an  error  or  a  crime.  The 
Congress,  not  satisfied  with  the  Archbishop's  prudent  con- 
cession, still  objects  to  the  alleged  use  in  certain  schools 
of  old  copies  of  the  incriminated  treatise.  School  managers 
will  do  well  to  remove  a  pretext  for  cavil ;  and  pupils 
will  gladly  dispense  with  any  possible  manual  of  poli- 
tical economy.  They  have  perhaps  hitherto  been  protected 
by  stupidity  and  inattention  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
Whately's  antiquated  doctrines.  The  plain-spoken  pre- 
late would  have  appreciated  but  imperfectly  the  rhetorical 
disquisition  on  things  in  general,  including  capitalists  and 
workmen,  with  which  Dr.  Ingram,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  gratified  the  audience.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
regard  the  capitalist  as  a  social  functionary  "  entitled  to 
"  respect  by  what  is  really  a  public  office  " ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  "  respect  might  on  that  ground  be  shown  to  him 
"  by  his  inferiors  without  hypocrisy  or  servility,  even 
^  when  his  private  character  was  entitled  to  little 
"  esteem."  The  practical  bearing  of  such  moralizing  is 
not  obvious  ;  and  a  shareholder  in  a  Joint-Stock  Company 
can  scarcely  flatter  himself  that  he  is  entitled  to  reverence 
as  a  public  functionary.  With  equal  originality  Dr.  Ingram 
■dvised  working-men  to  marry  good  wives;   and  in 


his  peroration  he  observed  that  "the  truly  vital  interest 

"  of  working-men  was  that  the  whole  class  should  riso  in 
"  material  comfort  and  socurity,  and  still  moro  in  intel- 

"  loctual  and  moral  attainments."     It  is  interesting  to 

learn  that  Trade- Unions  are  not  superior  to  a  love  of 
twaddle.  Archbishop  Wmatki.y  provided  strong  meat, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  universally  palatable.  In 
their  prosperous  maturity  Trade- Union  Congresses  seem 
to  bo  satisfied  with  milk  watered  down  to  suit  an  in- 
fantum capacity. 

Somo  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  co-operativo  production,  though  resolutions  were  passed 
in  its  favour.  Dr.  Ingram  objected  to  co-operation,  be- 
cause "  he  had  no  faith  in  moral  regeneration  founded  on 
"  motives  of  self-interest  ";  but, if  the  system  really  conduces 
to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  it,  there  seems  to 
bo  no  reasonfor  considering  questions  of  moral  regeneration. 
High  wages,  profits,  and  independence  offer  no  obstacle 
to  moral  regeneration  ;  but  co-operative  factories  have  too 
often  failed  in  bad  times,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to 
obliterate  the  distinction  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
workman.  The  shareholder  may  bo  in  some  instances 
the  same  person  who  works  in  the  mill  ;  but  in  one  capa- 
city he  is  concerned  to  pay  the  smallest  wages,  and  in  the 
other  to  receive  the  largest.  Although  the  experiment 
of  distributive  co-operation  has  succeeded,  productive 
co-operation  is  still  on  its  trial.  The  system  is  probably 
not  adapted  to  trades  which  are  liable  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  demand  and  of  price.  No  other  subject  discussed  at 
the  Congress  was  so  little  connected  with  the  antagonism 
of  the  working  class  to  capitalists  and  consumers.  It 
is  one  advantage  of  public  discussion  that  objectionable 
topics  are  as  far  as  possible  kept  in  the  background. 
The  mention  of  strikes  was  confined  to  an  occasional 
repetition  of  the  fallacy  that  Unions  tend  to  the  discour- 
agement of  trade  conflicts.  They  may  sometimes  effect 
the  object  without  resorting  to  actual  stoppage  of 
work,  but  their  main  function  is  to  make  strikes  for- 
midable to  employers.  Nothing  was  said  of  past  or  future 
contests,  though  at  this  moment  much  of  the  industry 
of  Lancashire  is  threatened  with  suspension  in  conse- 
quence of  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  which  the 
employers  have  refused.  The  mill-owners  declare  that 
there  is  no  case  for  arbitration,  and  they  have  determined 
to  assist  their  colleagues  at  Accrington,  who  are  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  the  threatened  strike.  If  the  conflict 
proceeds,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Unionists  will  not- 
repeat  the  outrages  by  which  a  portion  of  their  body  dis- 
graced itself  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  strike.  It  is  im- 
possible for  strangers  to  judge  whether  the  request  for 
increased  wages  is  reasonable.  Former  precedents  show 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  late  Home 
Secretary's  plan  of  acquiring  the  undertakings  of  the 
London  Water  Companies  contains  two  distinct  kinds  of  in- 
formation, the  value  of  which  is  by  no  means  equal.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Blue-book  which  contains  it  is  occu- 
pied by  the  evidence  which  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  gave 
in  his  severe  and  searching  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee. This  evidence,  as  well  as  the  plan  which  it  failed 
to  sustain,  is  by  this  time  ancient  history.  The  period 
during  which  the  agreement  was  valid  has  expired.  The 
Committee  (as  perhaps  it  may  without  unfairness  be  said, 
was  certain  from  the  day  of  their  appointment)  decided 
against  it,  and  it  has  ceased  to  possess  any  actual  value 
except  as  a  contribution  to  the  working  out  of  the  question 
by  what  old  arithmetic  books  used  to  call  the  "  rule  of 
"  false."  Sir  Richard  Cross's  plan  will  at  least  serve  his 
successor,  or  any  one  else  who  aspires  to  the  honour  of 
settling  the  problem,  as  a  terminus  ad  quern  non,  as  some- 
thing to  be  avoided  and  refused.  The  Report  itself  deals  at 
no  inconsiderable  length,  as  was  indeed  requisite,  with  this 
part  of  the  matter  ;  but  it  also  deals  with  other  and  now 
more  practically  interesting  points.  The  question  of  the 
existing  income  of  the  Water  Companies  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  levied,  of  the  claim  constantly  made  to  increase 
that  income  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  outlay 
on  the  part  of  the  receivers,  or  of  benefit  to  the  payers,  the 
constitution  of  a  Water  Authority  to  perform  the  func- 
tions, and  more  than  the  functions,  of  the  late  Home 
Secretary's  still-born  Water  Trust,  and,  most  interesting  of 
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all,  the  actual  question  of  the  future  supply  of  water  itself, 
are  all  touched  upon  ;  the  last  indeed  but  meagrely,  and 
with  obvious  reticence,  but  still  in  a  manner  which  is  not 
wholly  directed  to  concealment  of  the  authors'  intentions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  defunct  scheme  may  be  traced  to  two 
causes  only.    The  valuation  of  the  property  to  be  bought 
was  not  made  on  the  basis  of  any  calculation  of  its  cost  to 
the  present  possessors,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Smith's  argument 
as  to  his  neglect  of  this  element  of  prime  cost  has  a  certain 
speciousness.    Still,  when,  as  the  Committee  put  it,  thirty 
millions  are  asked  for  a  concern  that  cost  twelve,  the 
demand  is  a  little  staggering.    But  not  only  was  the 
element  of  prime  cost  neglected — the  element  of  mai'ket 
value  was  apparently  neglected  also.    At  no  time  did 
the  quoted  prices  of  the  shares  of  the  different  Companies 
give  an  amount  even   approaching   the   sum  proposed 
to  be  paid.    Yet  again  a  third,  and  to  all  appearance  the 
only  possible,  means  remaining  of  arriving  at  an  estimate 
was,  if  it  was  employed  at  all,  employed  with  the  greatest 
laxity,  and  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Companies.    Their  in- 
come was  estimated  at  a  greater  amount  than  it  ever 
seems  to  have  actually  reached,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  immense  sum  proposed  to  be  given  for  "increment." 
Still  it  is  probable  that  without  this  latter  load  the  esti- 
mate might  have  passed.     But  it  was  in  the  estimate  of 
the  increment  that  the  sorest  point  was  touched.  The 
Committee  rather  discouraged  the  production  of  evidence 
as  to  actual  hardship  arising  from  the  exorbitancy  of 
water-rates,  but  the  contention  of  the  Companies  them- 
selves was  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  ratepayers.    Enabled  as  they  are  by  the  singular  un- 
wisdom of  divers  Acts  of  Parliament  to  make  a  charge  for 
water  almost  entirely  without  reference  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  them  in  furnishing  it,  the  rise  of  rents  and  the 
successive  revaluations  of  the  metropolis  put  money  into 
the  Companies'  pockets  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  A 
house  which  was  yesterday  rated  or  rented  at  eighty 
poands  is  to-day  rated  or  rented  at  a  hundred.  By 
this  change,  except  a  very  small  charge  represented  by 
the  increased  rate  paid  by  the  Companies  on  their  own 
property,   not   a  farthing  is  added  to  their  expenses, 
and  the  hundred-pound  house  does  not  receive  a  gallon 
more  water  than  it  did  as  an  eighty-pounder.    But  the 
Companies  can,  if  they  choose — and  they  generally  do 
choose — put  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  more  money  into 
their  pockets  as  a  result  of  the  change.    This  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  it  is  still  worse  that,  in  virtue  of  this  power, 
and  of  the  still  more  preposterous  power  of  eluding  the 
Acts  which  limit  their  profits  by  the  allotment  of  back 
dividends,  a  claim  should  be  made  for  immense  compensa- 
tion for  increments.    It  was  this,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
ruined  the  plan ;  and  the  Companies  may  make  up  their 
mind  not  only  that  in  any  future  settlement  they  will  get 
nothing  beyond  a  fair  valuation  of  their  actual  income, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  for  forced  sale,  but  also  that 
any  attempt  to  raise  their  income  by  straining  the  powers 
given  them  will  only  result  in  their  making  a  worse 
bargain.    The  Committee  protest,  and  are  undoubtedly 
right  in  their  protest,  against  the  theory  of  the  Companies 
that  their  Acts  give  them  a  monopoly.    Practically,  and 
for  the  present,  no  doubt  they  do  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
by  no  means.    Indeed  the  thing  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  fact  that  no  householder  is  in  the  slightest  degree  bound 
to  take  their  water  or  to  pay  for  it.    If  he  has  the  energy 
and  the  money,  he  may  sink  a  well  or  arrange  a  system  of 
cisterns  to  catch  the  rain-water,  and  can  then  laugh  at  the 
Companies  and  save  his  rates.    Sir  William  Harcourt's 
famous  aqueduct  would  simply  enable  the  householder  to 
achieve  the  same  result  without  the  trouble  and  expense. 
Whether  the  matter  will  come  to  the  aqueduct  or  not 
remains  of  course  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  do  so  if  the  Companies  fail  to  see 
the  necessity  of  dropping  altogether  the  theories  about 
increments  and  back  dividends  which  had  such  a  fatal 
effect  upon  the  plan  of  Sir  Richard  Cross. 

There  remains  the  question  which  we  have  called  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  question  of  the  future  water 
supply  of  London.  Perhaps  the  weakest  part,  speaking 
from  the  general,  and  not  the  purely  actuarial  point  of 
view,  of  the  defunct  scheme  was  the  absence  of  any  previ- 
sion in  it  for  this.  It  proposed  to  pay  an  enormous  sum 
lor  what  was  questionably  good,  and  for  what  was  almost 
unquestionably  insufficient,  or  likely  soon  to  prove  so.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  impartial  person  to  say  that  the 


actual  supply  is  even  at  present  sufficient.  By  dint  of  the 
clumsy  restrictions  of  intermittent  supply,  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  surcharge  for  every  conceivable  use  of  water 
beyond  the  barest  necessity,  by  the  provision  of  costly 
force-pumps  for  the  putting  out  of  fire,  and  perhaps  not 
least  by  the  ingenious  economy  effected  by  so  supplying 
water  that  for  many  winter  days,  in  a  good  many  houses, 
none  is  supplied  at  all,  there  is  made  to  appear  to  be 
enough.  But  there  is  not  really  enough  for  the  full  re- 
quirements of  health  and  comfort  in  such  a  city  as  London. 
We  have  just  been  expei"iencing  a  fortnight  of  heavy  rain 
following  a  month  of  almost  unbroken  sunshine  and  clear 
skies.  The  rain  has  washed  London  into  a  condition  of 
sweetness  again,  but  every  one  who  was  in  town  during 
August  knows  that  it  was  so  washed  not  a  minute  too 
soon.  There  is  no  water  now  devoted  to  anything  like  a 
thorough  washing  of  the  streets  and  flushing  of  the  drains 
at  such  times,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  is 
water  enough  for  the  purpose  if  the  Companies  chose  to 
give  it.  This  considei'ation,  with  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  town,  and  the  demand  for  water  intrinsically  better 
than  that  which  the  Thames  and  Lea  can  furnish,  has  re- 
peatedly given  rise  to  suggestions  for  the  tapping  of  an 
entirely  new  source  of  supply.  Whether  a  double  or  a 
single  supply  should  be  given  is  a  point  which  has 
been  much  debated,  and  perhaps  there  is  some  weight 
in  the  argument  against  too  great  complication  of 
household  arrangements.  According  to  the  plan  put 
forward  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  a  year 
or  two  ago,  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the 
present  supply  would  have  been  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  street  cleansing,  of  putting  out  fires,  of  watering 
gardens,  of  supplying  baths  and  such  like  uses,  while 
drinking  and  cooking  water  would  have  been  furnished 
from  some  new  and  different  source.  The  Report  before 
us  recognizes  the  need  of  an  inquiry  into  the  question 
of  the  necessity  of  seeking  such  a  source,  and  into  the 
question  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Such  an  inquiry  has 
not  yet  been  made  ;  at  least  it  has  not  been  made 
thoroughly,  and  by  persons  committed  to  no  interests 
or  theories  of  their  own.  Perhaps  it  might  be  found 
that  no  additional  supply  is  required,  though  this  is 
a  consummation  neither  to  be  expected  nor  wished. 
But,  if  it  be  true  that  an  additional  supply  is  needed, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  finding  and  the  securing  of  it 
cannot  be  too  soon  set  about.  Mr.  Smith  in  his  evi- 
dence declares  that,  except  the  head  waters  of  the  Dee, 
none  is  to  be  thought  of.  Mr.  Smith's  absolutely  unequalled 
experience  as  a  surveyor  gave  great  weight  to  everything 
that  he  said ;  but  he  was  obviously  biassed — the  word  need 
be  used  in  no  discreditable  sense.  The  point  he  set  himself 
to  prove  was  that  his  bargain  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
indispensableness  of  the  bargain  was  of  course  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  its  goodness.  But  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  Report  here  published,  with  Mr.  Smith's  evidence 
and  the  rest  of  the  evidence  taken,  is  against  this  assump- 
tion that  the  bargain  is  an  indispensable  one.  Still  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  although  public  opinion  has 
declared — and  very  properly  declared — against  making  the 
exorbitant  demands,  not  to  say  the  extortionate  practices, 
of  the  Companies  the  measure  of  the  compensation  they 
are  to  receive,  it  certainly  would  not  sanction  their  ex- 
propriation without  fair  compensation  ;  nor  would  it,  ex- 
cept in  the  last  resort,  sanction  the  setting  up  with  public 
money  of  a  rival  enterprise  to  theirs.  Their  property  is 
undoubtedly  increasing  in  value,  though  it  may  not  be 
increasing  at  the  rate  estimated  by  Mr.  Smith.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  be  bought  at  all — and  nothing  but  a  most 
suicidal  and  unlikely  obstinacy  on  their  part  can  prevent 
it  from  being  bought— the  sooner  it  is  bought  the  better. 
This  means  that  the  sooner  the  supplementary  or  alterna- 
tive plans  which  will  drive  the  Companies  to  be  wise  in 
time  are  ready,  so  much  the  better  also. 


THE  EXPECTED  STRIKE  IN  THE  COTTON 
TRADE. 

IF  ever  people  were  taught  by  experience,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  operatives  employed  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  trade  would  have  learnt  prudence  and  moderation 
from  the  events  of  the  past  five  years.  For  four  out  of 
those  five  years  the  great  industry  from  which  they  get 
their  livelihood  was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  margin  of 
profit  kept  continually  shrinking,  until  at  last  it  disap- 
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peared  altogether,  and  manufacturers  suffered  very  heavy 
losses.  Factories  wcro  closed,  or  woro  run  short  time, 
hands  woro  discharged,  and  wagos  wcro  reduced  again 
and  again.  In  spito  of  all  economies,  however,  losses 
accumulated.  Tho  facts  were  so  unmistakablo  that 
the  workpeople  themselves  frankly  recognized  them, 
and  urged  upon  the  employers  as  a  remedy  tho  curtail- 
ment of  production.  On  their  side  tho  manufacturers 
complained  that  tho  Continent  of  Europo  and  the  United 
States  of  America  had  so  advanced  industrially  that  they 
almost  supplied  themselves  with  cotton  goods,  and  that 
consequently  they  bought  from  us  scarcely  more  now  than 
they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  that  India  and  China, 
our  best  markets,  were  in  great  measure  closed  against  us 
by  recurring  famines ;  and  that  thus,  by  the  increase  of 
competition  and  the  decrease  of  consumption,  the  great 
staple  industry  of  Lancashire  was  threatened  with  ruin. 
Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if 
the  cotton  trade  had  seen  its  best  days,  when  at  last  India 
was  granted  a  respite  from  famine,  drought,  and  failure  of 
crops,  and  activity  was  once  more  restored  to  the  looms 
and  spindles  of  Lancashire.  How  entirely  the  recovery 
was  due  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to  India  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  export  of  cotton  to  the 
East  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year, 
published  a  fortnight  ago  by  the  Statist.  They  exhibit  an 
increase  of  seven  millions  sterling,  or  about  33  per 
cent.,  in  the  value  of  those  exports  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year ;  and  of  these  seven 
millions  four,  or  over  57  per  cent.,  are  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  exports  to  India.  If  we  were  to  go  back  to  the 
four  concluding  months  of  1879,  we  should  find  equally 
striking  figures.  But  it  is  evident  to  the  simplest  under- 
standing that  India  was  able  to  make  these  enormously 
increased  purchases  only  because  prices  in  Manchester  were 
exceptionally  low.  While  the  famine  lasted,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  the  Indian  peasants  and  workpeople  had 
as  much  as  they  could  do  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
and  consequently  were  obliged  to  let  their  wardrobes  run 
bare.  Even  when  good  harvests  had  tided  them  over  their 
worst  difficulties,  they  had  much  headway  to  make  up  in 
replacing  the  cattle  that  had  perished  in  the  drought,  in 
providing  themselves  again  with  the  implements  of 
their  trades,  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  money-lender, 
and  so  on.  Had  clothes  been  dear,  very  many  would  have 
had  nothing  left  wherewith  to  buy  them.  The  cheapness 
of  piece  goods  thus  made  possible  the  great  exportation 
to  India,  and  it  alone  can  maintain  a  good  trade  with  that 
country.  Alter  the  enormous  exports  of  the  past  twelve 
months  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  any  event  a  falling  off, 
but  that  falling  off  will  be  greatly  aggravated  if  prices 
are  raised.  The  Lancashire  workpeople  appear  to  be 
wilfully  shutting  their  eyes  to  these  facts. 

In  writing  thus  we  have  no  intention  of  pronouncing  an 
opinion  upon  the  point  at  issue  between  the  weavers  of 
North  and  North-East  Lancashire  and  their  employers. 
No  outsider  can  possibly  know  whether  the  latter  can 
afford  to  give  an  advance  of  wages.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that,  if  they  could,  they  would  not  throw  their 
businesses  out  of  gear  by  forcing  on  a  strike.  The  opera- 
tives deny  this,  saying  that  the  employers  have  imitated 
their  own  tactics,  and  now  constitute  a  huge  and  wealthy 
Trade-Union,  which  often  prefers  to  fight,  even  at  the 
risk  of  loss,  to  yielding  with  the  certainty  of  gain.  We 
readily  admit  that  the  instinct  of  combativeness  is  a 
genuine  force  in  all  disputes,  whether  in  the  industrial  or 
the  political  field.  But  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
large  body  of  sensible  men,  whose  whole  fortunes  are  em- 
barked in  the  trade,  would  fight  for  fighting's  sake. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know 
whether  the  masters  can  or  cannot  afford  an  advance  of 
wages.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  decide  this  question  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  operatives  will  act 
very  unwisely  in  their  own  interest  if  they  really  carry  out 
the  threat  of  striking  at  Accrington.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  cotton  trade  i3  but  just  recovering  from  a  very  pro- 
longed and  exceedingly  severe  depression,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  manufacturers  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  the 
operatives  had  to  submit  to  serious  reductions  of  wages. 
The  recovery,  as  wo  have  pointed  out,  was  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  purchases  of  a  population 
but  just  relieved  from  famine,  and  so  far  is  not  very 
secure.  Other  customers,  however,  more  particularly  the 
Ear  East  and  the  United  States,  have  also  been  buying 
more  liberally ;  while  there  are  symptoms  that  the  good  | 


crops  both  at  homo  and  abroad  this  year,  tho  improved 
circumstances  of  tho  farmers  in  consequence,  and  the 
certainty  of  cheap  bread  will  stimulate  1I10  consumption 
of  our  own  population,  if  the  natural  action  of  these  causes 
is  not  counterworked.  Increased  consumption  will  lead 
in  tho  first  placo  to  increased  employment,  and  by  and 
by  to  an  advanco  of  wages.  On  tho  other  hand,  an  arti- 
ficial restriction  of  production  will  tend  to  raise  prices  and 
to  check  consumption,  leading  to  an  ultimato  lowering  of 
wages.  Thus,  unless  trade  falls  back  again  into  tho  old 
depression,  a  rise  of  wages  must  come  ;  and  it  would  ob- 
viously bo  better  for  the  operatives  to  go  without  the  rise 
until  it  comes  by  tho  force  of  circumstances,  remaining  at 
work  in  the  meantime,  than  to  compel  an  advance  by  means 
of  a  strike,  with  its  loss  of  wages,  its  sufferings,  priva- 
tions, and  degradations.  This  is  on  the  assumption  most 
favourable  to  the  workpeople ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  very  improbable  that  they  will  win. 

The  only  argument  on  which  the  operatives  rely  for 
their  justification  appears  to  us  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion we  have  just  drawn.  That  argument  is  put  forward 
in  an  exceedingly  able,  temperate,  and  well-written 
address  issued  by  the  Trade-Union  leaders  a  week  ago. 
Tracing  the  history  of  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  in  the  trade  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Blackburn  List  seven-and-twenty  years  ago,  this  address 
claims  for  the  workpeople  the  credit  of  having  observed 
the  agreement  then  entered  into,  and  throws  upon 
the  manufacturers  the  onus  of  having  provoked  the 
existing  antagonism.  With  this  part  of  the  manifesto  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  public  is  not  concerned  with 
class  recriminations.  But  the  address  then  goes  on  to 
remind  us  that  in  1878,  when  the  great  strike  occurred,  it 
was  admitted  that  spinning  was  much  more  unprofitable 
than  weaving,  and  yet  that  the  weavers,  after  a  long 
struggle,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  same  reduction 
(ten  per  cent.)  as  the  spinners  ;  whereas  this  spring,  when 
spinning  became  more  profitable  than  weaving,  the  spin- 
ners were  granted  an  advance  which  was  refused  to  the 
weavers.  "Thus  weavers,  who  are  at  least  three  to  one 
"  of  the  other  branches,  have  to  go  down  with  them  in 
"  reductions,  but  not  up  with  them  in  advances."  We 
are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  weavers  consider  this  a 
very  hard  case.  But  can  they  not  see  in  turn  that  the 
good  fortune  of  the  spinners  is  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  course  which  they  seem  intent  upon  pursuing  ? 
As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  trade  permitted  it,  the 
spinners  got  an  advance  ;  and  so  will  they  likewise  when 
circumstances  are  equally  favourable.  The  employers  ad- 
mit their  right  to  an  advance,  and  promise  to  concede 
it  as  soon  as  they  can  afford  to  do  so.  At  the  utmost, 
therefore,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time. 
If  the  weavers  are  right  in  the  contention  that  an  ad- 
vance may  now  be  made,  the  fact  will  soon  become  too 
evident  to  be  denied.  If  they  are  wrong,  they  are  in- 
curring suffering  and  loss  for  nothing.  The  fact  would 
seem  to  be  that  their  old  hankering  after  a  restriction 
of  production  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  dispute.  If  they 
can  wring  a  rise  of  wages  out  of  the  employers,  well 
and  good.  If  not,  they  reason,  the  strike  and  the  measures 
of  defence  to  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  will 
check  production.  Prices  will  thereby  be  kept  up,  and  a 
further  fall  of  wages  be  prevented.  In  thus  arguing,  how- 
ever, the  operatives  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that,  if  they 
succeed  in  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages,  it  will  only  be 
by  losing  the  earnings  of  weeks,  perhaps  of  months- 


EXAGGERATION. 

EXAGGERATION  seems  to  denote  the  lowest  degree  of  mis- 
statement. Unlike  pure  invention,  it  always  builds  on  some 
substratum  of  fact,  and  really  deals  with  fact  in  its  own  peculiar 
fashion.  The  etymology  of  the  term  would  appear  to  suggest  that 
exaggeration  consists  merely  in  altering  the  dimensions  of  things, 
giving  them  a  greater  magnitude  than  they  really  possess.  It 
frequently  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  magnifying  the  effect  of 
some  circumstance  or  some  quality  of  an  object  on  the  mind,  as 
when  people  are  said  to  exaggerate  a  trouble  or  the  beauty  of  some 
natural  scene.  Yet  the  habit  of  giving  too  much  weight  to  some 
one  aspect  of  a  thing  passes  insensibly  into  the  habit  of  misrepre- 
senting a  thing  altogether ;  and  so  in  popular  usage  the  term  ex- 
aggeration stands  for  any  kind  of  imaginative  alteration  of  fact 
which  proceeds  by  way  of  addition.  It  thus  frequently  includes 
those  operations  of  raising  fictitious  structures  on  the  slenderest 
foundations  of  fact  which  approach  very  closely  to  pure  invention. 
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In  truth,  exaggeration  would  seem  to  differ  from  perfectly  free 
invention  very  much  as  illusion  differs  from  hallucination  in  the 
sphere  of  sense-perception  ;  it  is  always  marked  off  by  the  presence 
of  some  minimum  amount  of  external  reality. 

In  general,  exaggeration  has  for  its  aim  the  production  of  some 
desired  effect  in  another  mind.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it 
always  directs  itself  towards  this  end  with  full  consciousness. 
Often,  indeed,  it  seems  to  arise  more  from  an  instinctive  impulse 
than  from  a  conscious  purpose.  "When,  for  example,  an  angry 
man  launches  out  in  reckless  denunciation  against  the  object  of 
his  anger,  or  when  an  excitable  young  woman  in  view  of  some 
beautiful  scene  declares  it  to  be  unsurpassable,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  hyperbolical  statement  is  born  of  an  emotional  impulse. 
Sometimes,  again,  exaggerative  description  seems  to  arise  quite 
unconsciously  from  the  reaction  of  imagination  on  the  impressions 
made  on  the  mind.  People  of  a  lively  fancy  tend  to  magnify  their 
experiences  by  a  gradual  process  of  transformation  of  which  they 
are  scarcely  aware.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  exaggeration,  how- 
ever, involves  the  presence  of  an  intention  to  produce  an  effect, 
though  this  purpose  does  not  always  betray  itself  with  the  same 
degree  of  clearness.  In  many  cases  it  is  quite  impossible  with  the 
closest  attention  to  say  how  far  the  dealer  in  hyperboles  has  been 
deliberately  aiming  at  a  result.  And  very  likely  the  person  him- 
self would  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to  decide  the  point  as  his 
hearer. 

Omitting  the  species  of  exaggeration  that  obviously  springs  from 
a  present  emotional  agitation,  we  may  roughly  distinguish  between 
three  varieties — the  earnest  or  intense,  the  cool  or  perfectly  dis- 
passionate, and  the  genial  or  playful.  The  first  kind  is  that 
common  with  people  of  an  eager  temperament,  whose  feelings  are 
warm  and  their  convictions  strong.  Their  experiences  make  a 
deep  impression  on  their  minds,  and  a  craving  for  sympathy, 
together  with  a  strong  desire  to  sway  other  minds,  naturally 
leads  them  into  the  habit  of  exaggerating.  They  enlarge  perhaps 
on  their  personal  grievances,  and  have  a  way  of  presenting 
these  to  you  which  is  fairly  certain  to  produce  an  illusion  of 
reality.  Or  possibly  they  have  been  offended  by  something  im- 
proper in  others,  and  they  put  this  to  you  in  a  light  that  for 
the  moment  makes  it  seem  atrocious.  Thi3  kind  of  exaggeration 
is  particularly  convincing  through  the  contagion  of  the  narrator's 
manifest  earnestness  and  warmth.  The  magnifying  of  a  trouble 
or  of  a  fault  which  would  at  once  appear  ludicrous  if  we  could 
see  it  apart  from  the  manner  of  the  person  who  perpetrates  the 
exaggeration  imposes  on  us  as  the  result  of  earnest  conviction, 
as  something  singularly  sincere  and  free  from  artifice.  And  there 
is  little  doubt  that  people  of  this  class  do  manage  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  real  proportions  of  the 
things  they  thu3  misrepresent.  The  use  of  hyperbole  with  them 
is  not  a  fully  conscious  process ;  it  rather  springs  directly  from 
peculiarities  of  their  moral  nature.  Hence  its  peculiar  effective- 
ness. To  simulate  this  warmth  of  manner  in  order  consciously 
to  produce  its  legitimate  effect  is  a  high  attainment  of  art.  Thus 
the  successful  scandal-monger,  so  skilfully  depicted  in  Sheridan's 
well-known  play,  who  knows  how  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
being  dreadfully  shocked  at  a  trifle  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
impulses  of  detraction,  always  seems  to  us  an  artist  of  no  mean 
rank.  In  the  regions  of  public  oratory  and  literature  the  perfectly 
successful  use  of  exaggeration  in  order  to  produce  some  serious 
mental  effect  is  by  no  means  common. 

In  the  second  variety  of  exaggeration  conscious  art  seems  to 
be  more  uniformly  present.  The  cool,  phlegmatic  person  who 
habitually  exaggerates  with  perfect  composure  and  without 
the  least  appearance  of  effort  is  in  certain  respects  an  admirable 
figure.  He  has  a  knack  of  bringing  out  marvellous  stories  as 
though  they  were  the  most  commonplace  recitals.  He  is  never  at 
a  loss ;  and,  however  high  the  pitch  of  astonishment  already  at- 
tained by  others,  he  is  always  capable  of  transcending  this  by  some 
new  narrative.  To  judge  by  his  conversation,  all  his  experiences 
are  of  an  exceptional  character.  Yet  so  cool  and  self-possessed  is 
the  manner  of  recital  that,  unless  we  are  previously  warned,  we 
easily  suppose  the  narrative  to  be  perfectly  authentic.  Even  if 
we  perceive  an  element  of  inaccuracy,  any  suspicion  of  fraudulent  in- 
tention is  at  once  disarmed  by  the  look  of  perfect  candour  with  which 
the  story  is  told.  We  set  down  the  exaggeration  to  an  automatic 
mental  process,  arising  out  of  some  peculiarity  of  the  mechanism 
of  imagination. '  If  the  art  of  the  earnest  exaggerate  consists  in 
closely  imitating  the  signs  of  a  deeply-felt  conviction,  that  of  the 
cool  habitual  exaggerate  lies  rather  in  the  simulation  of  the  natu- 
ralness and  fluency  of  an  artless  recounting  of  fact.  In  literature, 
notwithstanding  the  responsibilities  supposed  to  attach  to  public 
statement,  this  kind  of  exaggeration  is  not  infrequent.  The  dispo- 
sition to  vivid  imagination  which  characterizes  the  literary  mind, 
and  the  action  of  a  strong  desire  to  produce  an  effect  of  the  mar- 
vellous, have  led  again  and  again,  even  in  such  serious  branches  of 
literature  as  autobiography,  history,  and  books  of  travels,  to  this 
perfectly  cairn  and  natural  species  of  exaggeration. 

The  third  variety  of  exaggeration  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar. 
We  all  know  the  mirthful  type  of  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  raising 
a  laugh,  grossly  overstates  what  he  sees  and  hears.  The  eager 
caterer  for  the  amusement  of  others  can  hardly  help  becoming  a  sys- 
tematic exaggerate.  The  actual  complexion  of  things  needs  to  be 
touched  up  if  it  is  to  produce  a  thoroughly  comic  effect.  What  is 
laughable  in  an  incident  must  be  disengaged  from  the  surroundings 
which  are  apt  to  hide  it  from  view,  and  in  the  process  of  being  de- 
tached it  naturally  gets  a  good  deal  intensified.  So  disposed  indeed 
is  the  amusing  person  to  the  trick  of  exaggeration  that  it  becomes 


a  second  nature,  and  often  wears  the  aspect  of  something  perfectly 
spontaneous  and  unpremeditated.  And  it  is  this  appearance  of 
naivete  and  spontaneity  which  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  thia 
kind  of  exaggeration.  The  caricaturist  who  brings  out  his  rapid 
series  of  impromptu  sketches  with  no  trace  of  a  consciousness  of 
artifice  in  his  face  is  irresistible.  The  effect  is  heightened  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  the  absence  even  of  a  consciousness  of  the 
funny  character  of  his  descriptions,  for  in  this  case  the  absence  of 
conscious  design  is  even  more  strongly  suggested.  The  peculiar 
effect  of  certain  kinds  of  humour  in  literature,  more  especially  the 
well-known  American  variety,  seems  to  depend  on  the  simulation 
of  an  air  of  perfect  ingenuousness  and  innocence.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  art  of  tickling  the  mind  by  exaggerated 
description  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  same  degree  of  illusion 
as  the  first  two  varieties.  In  a  general  way  we  are  not  disposed 
to  view  one  who  regales  us  with  merriment  in  the  light  of  a  pos- 
sible deceiver.  So  long  as  we  are  amused  we  do  not  closely  scru- 
tinize the  verisimilitude  of  the  story,  though  we  may  begin  to  do 
so  when  prolonged  cachinnation  sets  up  a  feeling  of  fatigue  in  the 
muscles  concerned.  Indeed  it  has  been  observed  by  Charles  Lamb 
that  the  comedian  may  often  take  the  spectators  into  his  confidence, 
keeping  up  a  tacit  understanding  with  them  with  no  loss,  but  rather 
a  gain,  in  effect.  And  this  shows  that  the  man  who  aims  at  amusing 
us  by  comic  narration  is  not  closely  bound  to  appear  truthful. 
His  art  lies  much  more  in  selecting  appropriate  additions  to  fact. 
If  only  the  exaggeration  is  seen  to  grow  out  of  the  perception,  if 
there  is  a  discoverable  germ  of  the  ludicrous  feature  in  the  reality, 
we  easily  allow  ourselves  to  be  cajoled  into  accepting  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  exaggeration  as  a  kind  of 
illusion,  and  this  suggests  that  all  exaggeration,  including  the  last 
species,  acts  by  producing  a  momentary  belief  in  the  assertion 
made.  '  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why  this  is  so.  All  verbal  affirm- 
ation tends  to  excite  belief  in  the  hearer's  mind,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  exaggerate  is  for  the  most  part  careful  to  wear  the 
aspect  of  veracity.  Since,  moreover,  to  exaggerate  is  simply  to 
add  to  fact,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  fictitious  element  is  wisely 
chosen  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  suspect  inaccuracy.  So 
far,  then,  as  it  is  knowingly  pursued  as  an  art,  it  must  be  the  first 
business  of  the  artist  to  emphasize  the  element  of  reality  and  to 
surround  this  with  congruous  and  appropriate  adjuncts.  For  the 
rest  the  method  will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  The  ap- 
pearance of  strong  emotional  excitement  must  of  course  be  always 
avoided,  since  this  is  too  distinctively  suggestive  of  bias  and  self- 
deception.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  great  earnestness  of  manner  may 
well  be  cultivated  in  those  cases  where  a  certain  warmth  of  feeling 
is  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  statement  is  not  of 
a  kind  to  need  such  feeling  as  its  accompaniment,  the  style  of 
exaggeration  cannot  have  too  much  of  the  artistic  element  of 
repose. 

The  reason  why  we  are  much  less  exacting  in  the  matter  of 
verisimilitude  in  the  case  of  laughable  exaggeration  has  been  partly 
suggested  by  Charles  Lamb.  All  illusion  is  dispelled  by  a 
corrective  action  of  the  mind.  In  the  case  of  exaggeration  this 
means  an  awakening  of  the  critical  faculty  to  note  the  various 
aspects  of  the  statement  which  bear  on  its  truth  or  falsity.  Now 
we  are  not  always  equally  disposed  to  make  this  intellectual 
effort.  In  a  general  way,  we  listen  to  an  exceedingly  painful 
narrative  in  a  much  more  critical  mood  than  to  a  very  agreeable 
one  ;  the  natural  impulse  to  throw  off  what  is  distressing  makes 
us  quick  to  spy  logical  defects.  This  is  why  pathetic  descrip- 
tion so  easily  appears  exaggerated.  The  recognition  by  culti- 
vated minds  of  a  note  of  false  pathos  in  many  of  Dickens's  de- 
scriptions is  due  to  a  sharpened  critical  faculty  specially  awake  to 
all  attempts  to  make  too  much  of  the  painful  element  of  life.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  exaggeration  is  wholly  pleasant, 
our  instinct  to  seize  and  retain  what  is  agreeable  acts  as  a  sort  of 
soporific  on  the  critical  faculty.  Thus,  in  the  gay  moods  of  comedy, 
we  are  naturally  averse  to  rigid  scrutiny.  Another  reason  why  we 
are  less  careful  about  perfect  accuracy  in  the  case  of  amusing 
narrative  or  description  is  that  a  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  even 
if  it  should  arise,  is  much  less  fatal  to  the  desired  effect  than_  in 
other  kinds  of  recital.  If  we  find  that  a  man  has  been  overdoing 
an  account  of  some  catastrophe,  or  even  drawing  on  his  imagination 
in  the  description  of  some  unexciting  personal  experience,  we 
naturally  feel  that  we  are  imposed  on.  But  if  the  motive  of  the  ex- 
aggeration is  at  once  seen  to  be  a  desire  to  amuse,  we  easily  forgive 
the  imposition.  And,  strange  to  say,  as  soon  as  we  have  performed 
this  little  act  of  generosity,  we  find  that  the  actual  consciousness 
of  the  exaggeration  adds  a  new  element  of  lively  gratification. 
For  exaggeration,  when  harmless,  is  in  itself  a  form  of  incongruity, 
and  so  is  fitted  to  excite  our  amusement.  And  if  we  are  sufficiently 
good-natured,  the  very  sense  that  we  ourselves  are  being  half 
imposed  on  by  the  well-executed  piece  of  extravagance  may  intro- 
duce a  still  further  element  of  hilarity.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  able 
to  go  on  enjoying  comedy  or  the  extravagant  representations  of  a 
lively  talker,  when  all  the  while  there  is  an  under-consciousness 
of  the  illusory  element.  The  degree  of  illusion  is  sufficient  for 
the  effect,  and  the  recurring  sense  of  unreality  only  seems  to 
strengthen  the  effect  by  adding  another  harmonious  vibration  of 
pleasure. 

The  art  of  successful  literary  exaggeration  is  thus  often  a  matter 
of  some  delicacy  and  tact.  To  suppose  that  people  will  swallow 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  exaggeration,  whatever  the  style  of 
composition,  is  the  error  of  inexperienced  and  undiacerning 
writers.  If,  for  example,  a  man  is  writing  in  a  cynical  vein  against 
some  form  of  social  annoyance,  the  leng  th  of  the  imaginative  tether 
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wo  allow  him  will  depend  on  what  we  represent  to  ourselveB  us  his 

.sla'.i'  of  mind.  If  he  writes  about  bores,  and  seems  to  fuel  really 
plagued  by  the  people  he  describes,  we  do  not  easily  brook  exag- 
geration; wo  naturally  turn  round  and  ask  why  he  lets  himself  bo 
"  sat  upon  "  in  this  feeble  fashion.  Hut  if  he  evidently  writes  in  a 
playful  mood,  wo  allow  him  to  go  very  much  further.  This  may 
suliice  to  indieato  the  conditions  of  exaggeration  as  n  fino  art.  Of 
its  ethical  aspects  wo  prefer  not  to  speak,  since  it  would  easily 
seem  an  instance  of  transparent  exaggeration  to  enlarge  on  the 
evils  of  what  rarely  decoives  anybody  long,  and  the  worst  con- 
sequence of  which  is  probably  an  occasional  injury  to  the  finer 
sense  of  truth  in  the  exaggerator's  own  mind. 


CHRISTIAN  PILGRIM  NOTE  PAPER. 

SINCE  the  celebrated  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  half  a 
century  ago,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  invention  of 
equal  ingenuity  has  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  man  until  the 
device  the  name  of  which  stands  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 
Illustrated  note  paper  used  at  one  time  to  he  rather  a  favourite 
institution,  especially  in  connexion  with  watering-places.  Some 
of  it  was  comic  ;  and  everybody  must  remember  the  sheets  which 
bore  an  engraving — borrowed,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  Leech — 
representing  an  unutterably  hideous  bathing-woman  subjecting 
infants  to  watery  tortures.  More  generally  the  scenery  of  the 
watering-place  formed  the  beading — very  neat  rows  of  lodging- 
houses,  with  a  church  in  the  distance  and  a  row  of  bathing- 
machines  in  the  foreground,  generally  doing  duty  impartially 
enough  for  Hastings  or  Bognor,  Broadstairs  or  Southsea.  It 
is  believed  that  stationery  of  this  kind  still  flourishes ;  but  the 
institution  of  monograms  has  rather  cut  the  ground  from  under 
it.  The  Christian  Pilgrim  Note  Paper  which  lies  before  us  is 
an  effort  of  a  higher  kind.  Scenes  from  the  Pilgrims  Progress 
decorate  the  upper  half  of  its  obverse  leaf,  outlined  in  the 
manner  of  Retzsch.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  curious  costume  generally  associated  with  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  and  his  friends  is  here  adjusted  to  the  person- 
ages of  the  famous  allegory.  All  the  male  characters  have  those 
peculiar  tight  fleshings,  belted  very  much  at  the  waist,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  neat  little  jerkin  and  an  elegant  cap  and  feather, 
which  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  Retzschland.  Their  swords 
hang  at  the  same  angle,  and  their  moustaches  have  evidently  been 
trimmed  by  the  same  artist  in  hair.  Christian,  indeed,  is  particu- 
larly like  Horatio,  and  the  scene  where  Pliable  and  Obstinate  en- 
deavour to  mislead  him,  and  where  he  breaks  away  from  them,  is 
for  all  the  world  like  the  German  draughtsman's  conception  of 
Hamlet  breaking  away  from  his  friends  in  search  of  the  Ghost. 
We  only  miss  those  very  attractive  gusseted — is  that  the  proper 
word? — kauts-de-chausses  which  sometimes  diversify  the  fleshing 
arrangement.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  Christian  Pilgrim 
Note  Paper  is  intended  to  do  more  than  merely  delight  the  letter- 
writer  with  pleasing  views.  It  is  intended  to  inspire  him  with 
proper  thoughts,  to  keep  the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion 
before  his  eyes,  and,  in  short,  to  soften  his  manners  and  exercise 
a  generally  beneficial  influence  upon  him.  It  is  even  suggested 
that  by  a  cunning  selection  the  drawings  might  be  made  appropriate 
to  the  subjects  of  the  letter ;  though,  as  their  number  is  decidedly 
limited  and  their  connexion  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  not  ob- 
vious, the  suggestion  seems  more  well  meant  than  practicable.  In- 
deed the  expectations  of  the  effect  of  the  Christian  Pilgrim  Note 
Paper  entertained  by  its  promoters  and  panegyrists  strike  a  sober 
critic  as, on  the  whole,  enthusiastic.  The  City  Press  thinks  that  this 
note  paper  will  "  lessen  the  difficulty  "  caused  to  missionaries  by 
"the  undue  prominence  given  to  abstruse  disputations  among 
Christians  themselves."  In  short,  though  zealots  may  tight  about 
doctrines  and  churches,  he  can"t  be  wrong  who  is  well  provided 
with  Christian  Pilgrim  Note  Paper.  This  seems  to  partake  of  the 
error  of  fetichism.  But  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  publisher 
of  the  Note  Paper  does  not  seem  to  entertain  quite  such  exalted 
views  of  his  invention.  He  is,  however,  a  practical  man,  and  has 
taken  a  practical  view  of  the  matter.  Having  ascertained  from 
Wliitakers  Almanac  that  there  are  18,000,000  Episcopalians, 
14,000,000  Methodists,  13,500,000  Roman  Catholics  among 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  that  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Unitarians,  minor  sects,  and  "  no  particular  re- 
ligion "  divide  the  rest,  he  has  sent  a  specimen  of  Christian  Pilgrim 
Note  Paper  to  representative  persons  of  each  persuasion.  He  has 
published  the  answers,  and  they  make  a  collection  which  is,  if 
possible,  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  Note  Paper  itself. 

The  Episcopalians  are  represented  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  by  Mr.  Daniel  "Wilson,  a  representation  which  is  perhaps 
not  altogether  exhaustive.  The  Archbishop  is  more  cautious  than 
he  has  sometimes  shown  himself  in  his  correspondence,  and  com- 
mits himself  only  to  the  statement  that  the  outline  subjects  are 
very  prettily  done."  Nor  has  he,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
in  his  recent  visitation  recommended  Christian  Pilgrim  Note 
Paper  as  a  means  of  promoting  unity.  So,  too,  the  Vicar  of 
Islington  contents  himself  with  the  statement  that  he  "  very  much 
admires  the  new  note  paper."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is,  like  the 
Archbishop's,  a  wholly  assthetic  judgment,  and  does  not  enter 
upon  the  question  of  the  advantage  of  Christian  Pilgrim  Note 
Paper  to  missionaries,  or  of  its  efficacy  as  a  healer  of  the  wounds  of 
Christendom.  Cardinal  Manning  is  much  less  guarded.  He,  too 
is  partially  aesthetic,  and  considers  the  designs  to  be  "  executed 


with gmt  skill  and  taste."  But  ho  goes  further  than  this.  Ho  "con- 
siders the  intention  exceedingly  good."  This  is  ciniipliiiiontary, 
if  nothing  more.  But  there  is  much  more.  His  Kuiiiienco  thinks 
that  tho  introduction  of  this  Note  Paper  "will  ho  productive  of 
much  good,"  as  it  will  "place  higher  ami  more  Christian  ideas 
before  the  minds  of  tho  world."  Tho  Cardinal  is  rather  well 
known  as  a  crotcheteer  from  his  temperance  advocacy;  but  this 
enthusiasm  for  designs  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  as  "  likely 
to  be  productive  of  much  good,"  leaves  his  championship 
of  water  far  behind.  It  should  bo  noticed  that  his  Emi- 
nence's comparatives  aro  a  little  puzzling.  Tho  ideas  sug- 
gested by  Christian's  tights,  Pliable's  feather,  and  the  horn- 
lots  and  winglets  of  a  very  pleasing  fiend,  who  is  shedding 
influence  malign  over  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Presumption,  will 
placo  higher  and  more  Christian  ideas  before  tho  world.  Higher 
than  what  ?  is  the  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  tho 
answer  is  hardly  clear.  The  Methodist  fourteen  millions  are  re- 
presented by  tho  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  who 
thinks  the  etchings  beautiful  and  well  fitted  to  promote  the  object 
stated  in  the  advertisement.  The  object  stated  in  the  publisher's 
advertisement  is,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  businesslike  one  of  selling  the  sheets  of  Note  Paper  at  so 
many  for  a  shilling.  But  perhaps  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  adopts  the  sanguine  views  of  the  City  Press,  and  thinks 
that  the  Note  Paper  will  be  a  convenient  substitute  for  creeds  and 
confessions.  The  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  "  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  "  is  again  a  cautious  man,  and  confines 
himself  to  the  statement  that  he  "  honours  the  motive."  The 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  is  critical,  not  to  say 
sententious.  "  If,"  says  Dr.  Allon,  "  '  a  song  may  win  him 
who  a  sermon  flies,'  Art  may  direct  thought  to  religious  things 
that  could  not  be  otherwise  arrested."  Why  Dr.  Allon  should 
wish  to  arrest  religious  things  we  do  not  quite  know.  But 
perhaps  it  is  the  thought  and  not  the  things  which  are  to 
be  arrested,  in  which  case  the  Chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  is  in  need  of  a  few  short  lessons  in  English 
composition.  However,  Dr.  Allon  picks  himself  up  again,  and 
concludes  with  a  laconic  utterance  worthy  of  Victor  Hugo. 
"Bunyan,"  he  says,  "interprets  all  hearts."  Therefore  it  is 
evident  that  the  Christian  Pilgrim  Note  Paper  which  interprets 
Bunyan  is  suitable  for  the  communications  of  all  hearts.  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  commendation  and  God  speed  has  a  certain  grimness 
about  it.  "  1  wish  success,"  he  says,  "  to  everything  that  brings 
truth  before  thoughtless  people."  This  limitation  of  the  range  of 
the  Christian  Pilgrim  Note  Paper  seems  a  little  unkind.  The 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Methodists, 
the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  the  Congregationalists,  having 
been  spoken  for  by  these  great  persons,  there  remain  un- 
accounted for  the  Unitarians,  the  minor  sects,  and  the  "No- 
particular-religion "  people.  Perhaps  the  Rev.  T.  Freckleton  of 
Unity  Church  is  a  Unitarian,  though  our  acquaintance  with  his 
particular  form  of  belief  does  not  warrant  us  in  pronouncing 
him  to  be  such.  He  appears  to  be  more  strongly  convinced  than 
any  other  person  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  Christian  Pilgrim 
Note  Paper  in  promoting  the  unity  of  Christendom.  Judging  by 
the  arrangement,  the  minor  sects  are  answered  for  by  Mrs. 
Pennefather  of  Mildmay  and  the  no-particular-religionists  by 
Lord  John  Manners.  This  is  certainly  a  libel  on  Lord  John.  As 
for  the  lady,  we  are  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  as  we  are 
with  regard  to  the  Rev.  T.  Freckleton.  Mrs.  Pennefather  pro- 
mises her  good  word  to  the  enterprise,  but  Lord  John  Manners 
associates  himself  with  it  by  making  a  suggestion  for  its  further 
improvement.  In  the  specimen  engravings  there  is  a  legend  under 
each,  but  not  so  on  the  Note  Paper,  and  the  late  Postmaster-General 
would  like  to  have  it  there  too.  Not  very  long  ago  it  was  Lord 
John's  bounden  duty  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
note  paper  by  all  fair  means,  so  as  to  swell  Her  Majesty's  revenue, 
and  as  the  correspondence  is  undated,  this  may  have  been  one  of 
his  efforts  in  his  vocation. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  brilliant  idea  as  that  of  the 
Christian  Pilgrim  Note  Paper  will  be  allowed  to  remain  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  Christianity.  We  should  imagine  that  Cardinal 
Manning  has  already  suggested  to  his  Temperance  friends  the  pro- 
priety of  following  the  example.  Note  paper  with  drunkards  of 
the  finest  Cruikshankian  type  represented  at  the  top  would  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  movement,  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  making  his  annual  motion,  Cardinal  Manning 
leading  Temperance  processions  through  the  streets,  and  many  other 
ennobling  subjects  suggest  themselves  as  variations.  From  the 
Temperance  people  the  plan  will  naturally  be  borrowed  by  the 
anti-vaccinationists.  For  them  a  better  heading  can  hardly  be 
imagined  than  Mr.  Dodson's  celebrated  group  of  the  policeman, 
the  tortured  infant,  the  fiendish  doctor,  and  the  agonized  mother. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  old  plates,  already  referred  to,  representing 
the  woes  of  infants  at  the  hands  of  bathing-women,  might  be 
worked  up  for  this  purpose.  The  bathing-machine  could  be  trans- 
formed into  a  surgery  and  the  bathing-woman  into  a  policeman 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  with  a  certainty  of  success,  while  the 
infant,  which,  if  we  recollect  aright,  is  very  plump  and  squalls 
loudly,  would  be  available  without  the  slightest  alteration. 
Indeed  the  capacities  of  illustrated  note  paper  are  endless,  and 
if  the  machinery  is  half  so  powerful  as  Cardinal  Manning, 
Dr.  Allon,  and  others  of  its  panegyrists  affirm,  no  earnest 
agitator  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  Even  politics  proper  are 
not  beyond  its  sphere,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  hints 
to  any  draughtsman  for  a  striking  and  appropriate  series  of 
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plates  representing  the  chief  performances  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  during-  the  past  Session.  As  for  the  Christian  Pilgrim 
Note  Paper  itself,  Tve  very  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  produce  all 
the  good  which  its  friends  expect  from  it.  No  statistics,  we 
believe,  are  available  as  to  the  actual  improvement  in  morality 
produced  by  the  use  of  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  and  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  gauge  the  advances  made  towards  the  unity  of 
Christendom  by  the  employment  of  Christian  Pilgrim  Note  Paper. 
But.  as  the  representative  men  say,  almost  with  one  accord,  the 
motive  is  excellent ;  and  if  thoughtful  writers — or,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon 
thinks  more  likely,  thoughtless  ones — find  their  tone  becoming- 
higher  as  a  result  of  the  contemplation  of  the  tights  and  the 
feathers  and  the  other  belongings  of  these  Christian  pilgrims,  why 
so  much  the  better  for  them  and  for  the  publisher  and  for  the 
world  at  large. 


SOME  EARLY  ALPINE  LITERATURE. 

A FEW  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  retrospective  review  of  the 
account  of  Mont  Blanc  printed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Atkins  in 
183S.  By  one  of  the  coincidences  well  known  to  book-hunters, 
two  more  early  Alpine  records  have  come  in  our  way  unsought ; 
one  is  the  account  of  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  a  few  year3  earlier 
than  Mr.  Atkins's,  the  other  is  a  book  of  general  Swiss  travel. 
Both  belong  to  the  second  period  of  Alpine  literature  and  explo- 
ration, as  it  may  be  called.  Not  counting  the  prehistoric  times 
of  ignorance  (whereof  a  word  presently),  in  which  it  was  barely 
known  that  there  were  icy  mountains  in  Switzerland,  the  first 
period  may  be  dated  from  Pococke  and  Windham's  visit  to 
Chamonix  in  1 741 .  Alpine  travelling  was  thenceforward  known 
as  a  thing  difficult,  dangerous,  and  eccentric,  but  conceivable. 
Rousseau  gave  the  aesthetic  impulse  which  had  been  wanting,  and 
mountaineering  was  born.  To  this  period  belong  the  first  con- 
quests of  Mont  Blanc  by  Jacques  Balmat  and  De  Saussure.  Its  end 
may  be  roughly  marked  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ;  or  we  might  for  a 
more  precise  boundary  take  J  818,  the  date  after  which  the  ascents 
of  Mont  Blanc  become  comparatively  frequent.  Then  comes  the 
second  period — a  time  of  research  often  eager  and  strenuous,  but 
not  yet  systematic,  in  which  mountaineering  gave  signs  of 
vigorous  youth,  though  not  yet  a  formed  and  full-grown  art.  This 
brings  us  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  or  say  1852, 
when  Albert  Smith  began  lecturing  on  Mont  Blanc,  and  from 
which  time  M.  Charles  Durier,  in  his  excellent  monograph,  dates  the 
modern  popularity  of  the  mountain.  In  the  third  quarter  of  the 
century  the  conquest  of  the  Alps  has  advanced  no  longer  by  the 
attacks  of  occasional  adventurers,  but  by  systematic  and  unre- 
mitting invasion.  As  far  as  exploration  and  survey  go,  it  is  now, 
except  in  some  outlying  parts,  all  but  complete.  What  further 
developments  of  mountaineering  we  may  see  in  the  course  of  an- 
other twenty  years  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  ;  some  say  that 
mountaineering  without  guides  has  a  great  future  before  it.  At 
all  events  we  must  not  assume  hastily  that  the  present  generation 
of  climbers  have  reached  the  limits  of  skill  or  success.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  we  think,  certainly  within  the  last  thirty, 
routes  and  passes  have  been  described  by  good  mountaineers 
as  utterly  impracticable  which  have  since  been  repeatedly 
traversed.  Still  more  strikingly  is  the  belief  in  progress  con- 
firmed when  we  turn  back  to  the  accounts  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  observe  the  vast  difference  made  by  training  and  experience 
on  the  mountains,  and  possibly  by  the  general  raising  of  the 
standard  of  physical  cultivation  among  the  well-to-do  classes, 
between  that  time  and  ours. 

Here  we  have  the  relation  of  an  "  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  in  1834/' an  enlarged  reprint  of  two  lectures  by  Br. 
Martin  Barry,  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  ascent  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  that  had 
been  made  for  four  years,  and  the  first  ever  made  so  late  in  the 
season  (September  16).  There  is  a  page  or  two  of  introduction 
about  Switzerland  in  general,  including  a  notice  of  the  view  from 
the  Faulhorn,  described  as  "  a  peak  of  the  Oberland  of  Berne," 
still  "  but  little  known."  But  Dr.  Barry  comes  to  his  point  pretty 
soon.  The  book  is  provided  with  a  carefully  numbered  panorama 
of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  description  of  Chamonix  in 
the  text  is  interspersed  with  references  to  this  in  a  manner  which 
has  an  odd  eli'ect.    As  thus: — 

Beneath  that  heaven-high  wall  of  frowning  rock  and  chilling  ice,  border- 
ing upon  the  barrier  of  permanent  congelation,  and  like  an  oasis  within  a 
wilderness  of  frost,  was  the  green  vale  of  Chamonix,  smiling  with  rural 
beauty  and  the  abodes  of  man  ;  the  river  Arve  (49)  rising  at  my  feet,  and 
winding  its  way  in  silver  through  the  meadows  of  that  vale. 

From  poetry  we  jump  to  science.  Dr.  Barry,  like  a  true  Scot, 
takes  Ben  Lomond  as  his  unit  of  magnitude,  and  shows  how  Mont 
Blanc  above  the  snow-line  would  hold  eight  Ben  Lomonds,  and 
the  whole  mountain  down  to  the  sea-level  would  cover  at  least 
ninety.  The  ascent  appears  to  have  been  unusually  difficult ;  the 
methods  employed  are  described  more  in  detail  than  in  Mr. 
Atkins's  book,  but  show  mountaineering  as  still  in  a  rude  stage. 
The  traveller  had  "  bifid  iron  points "  screwed  into  his  shoes 
before  going  on  the  ice.  Short  ropes,  "twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long,"  were  used  to  secure  the  party  "  in  twos  and  threes  "  on  the 
snow-iielcls.  There  were  six  guides  ;  but,  it  seems,  only  one  axe 
among  them— a  common  woodman*s  axe,  for  anything  that  appears. 
Dr.  Hamel,  however  (1820),  speaks  of  a  special  "Eisheil"as  a 
recognized  instrument.    In  any  case  it  was  not  like  the  modern 


ice-axe,  for  in  one  of  the  two  lithographed  sketches  which  adorn 
the  book  the  leading  guide  is  seen  holding  a  long  alpenstock  in 
his  left  hand,  while  his  right  wields  a  short-handled  axe  with 
which  he  is  cutting  steps.    A  terrific  description  is  given  of  the 

1  Glacier  des  Bossons;  but  comparison  of  other  early  accounts 
makes  the  conclusion  inevitable,  after  all  reasonable  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  that  this  part  of  the  journey  was  really  much  more 
difficult  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  Another  point  on 
which  all  these  accounts  agree,  and  in  which  the  authors  can- 
not have  been  wholly  mistaken,  is  that  the  Grands  Mulets  are 
represented  as  very  troublesome  of  access.  Fellows,  Barry,  and 
Atkins,  all  describe  the  ascent  from  the  glacier  to  the  sleeping- 
place  as  a  long  and  severe  spell  of  mixed  ice  and  rock  work.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  or  more  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
difficulty  at  this  spot.  The  curious  reader  may  be  referred  for  a 
plausible  solution  of  this  puzzle  to  M.  Durier,  who  considers  that  the 
rocks  must  formerly  have  been  struck  at  a  much  lower  point.  But  as 
to  the  actual  conformation  of  the  Grands  Mulets,  we  fear  that  no 
way  can  be  devised  to  save  the  accuracy  of  these  early  climbers. 
With  one  accord  they  give  sketches  in  which  the  rocks  appear 
about  as  steep  as  the  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Not  only  the 
eyesight  of  later  travellers,  but  the  passionless  and  inflexible 
evidence  of  photography,  tells  a  widely  different  tale.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  these  good  people,  bewildered  by  the  novelty 
and  difficulty  of  the  expedition,  were  carried  away  by  an  inflamed 
imagination.    It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  unpractised  eyes  are 

[  apt  to  estimate  an  incline  much  in  excess  of  its  real  steepness  ; 
but  to  draw  a  steeple  where  you  see  a  good  broad  rock  buttress  re- 
quires something  more. 

Dr.  Barry  was  to  some  extent  a  scientific  observer,  and  was  on 
the  watch  for  the  symptoms  then  commonly  felt  at  great  heights, 
and  attributed  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  No  remarkable 
fatigue  was  noted  till  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  summit,  when 
exhaustion  and  difficulty  of  breathing  came  on  ;  when  rest  was 
taken  on  the  completion  of  the  ascent,  these  troubles  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come.  Appetite  entirely  disappeared,  and 
only  an  unquenchable  thirst  remained.  Atkins  records  the  like 
feelings,  and  Fellows's  party  had  suffered  even  more.  How 
different  has  been,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  experience 
of  later  travellers !  A  good  published  instance  is  M.  Durier's 
own,  which  he  gives  in  discussing  this  very  topij: — 

Nous  n'avons  pas  eprouve  le  plus  leger  malaise,  pas  mC'ine  d'essouflement, 
et  on  me  permettra  d'en  citer  line  preuve  uu  peu  vulgaire,  niais  decisive  : 
nous  sommfes  niontes  par  l'arete  des  Bosses  ct,  au  bas  de  la  derniere  rampe 
de  glaee,  courte  mais  fort  escarpee,  j'ai  allume  une  pipe  et  c*est  en  fumant 
que  jc  Ellis  arrive  au  sommet  de  la  montagne — au  scandale,  du  reste,  de 
notre  guide,  qui  me'disait:  "Mais,  monsieur,  on  n'est  jamais  arrive  au 
sommet  du  Mont  Blanc  en  fumant !  " 

Moreover,  the  greater  height  of  Elbruz  has  been  twice  scaled  of 
late  years  without  any  inconvenience  being  felt  even  by  the  native 
porters  who  accompanied  the  English  travellers,  and  were  not 
themselves  practised  mountaineers.  It  is  abundantly  established 
that  mountain  sickness,  as  it  is  now  called,  depends  on  many  other 
conditions  besides  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  a  limit  to  the  height  at  which  active  muscular  exertion 
is  possible ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  ascertained.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Whymper's  forthcoming  report  of  the  Andes  may  throw  some 
light  on  this.  Dr.  Barry  had  a  considerable  inkling  of  the  true 
state  of  the  matter ;  for,  noting  the  individual  differences  which 
even  in  his  time  were  conspicuous  in  the  symptoms  observed  in 
different  ascents,  he  says : — "  How  far  referrible  to  the  condition 
of  the  system  and  how  far  to  atmospheric  changes  is  still  un- 
certain." He  made  some  attempts  towards  a  table  of  comparative 
statistics  on  this  question,  but  gave  it  up  for  want  of  sufficient 
data.  He  justly  mentions,  as  examples  of  the  accommodation  of 
which  the  breathing  organs  are  capable,  the  high  inhabited  table- 
lands of  Thibet  and  South  America;  and  his  conclusion  is  that 
with  which  we  must  still  be  content— "The  minimum  of  density 
at  which  this  function  would  become,  by  habit,  possible  we  do 
not  vet  know."  Dr.  Hamel's  collection  of  facts,  the  fullest  which 
had  then  been  made  {Beschreibung  zweyer  Reisen  auf  den  Mont- 
blanc,~W ien,  1821),  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Dr.  Barry. 
For  his  view  from  the  summit  Dr.  Barry  enjoyed  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  a  sky  perfectly  free  from  cloud.  Otherwise  it  calls  for 
no  special  remark,  save  that  it  did  not  include  the  Mediterranean, 
though  it  did  include  the  famous — and  fabulous — Mont  Iseran  ; 
but  his  enumeration  leaves  it  quite  uncertain  whether  the  object 
shown  to  him  as  Mont  Iseran  was  a  peak  or  a  col. 

The  other  book  of  travels  on  which  we  have  stumbled  is  less 
ambitious,  more  discursive,  and  in  a  general  way  more  amusing 
to  read.  It  is  by  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  dated  1829,  and  en- 
titled The  Aljxnstock;  or,  Sketches  of  Swiss  Scenery  and  Manners. 
Mr.  Latrobe  spent  two  seasons  in  rambles  about  Switzerland, 
chiefly  in  the  Bernese  region,  his  base  of  operations  being 
Erlenbach  in  the  Simmenthal,  where  he  seems  to  have  established 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  pastor's  family.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  book  of  mountaineering  proper,  except  a  note  of 
the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau  from  Grindelwald  in  1S28.  Mr. 
Latrobe  incidentally  gives  the  legend,  now  sufficiently  exploded, 
of  an  ancient  glacier  pass  from  Grindelwald  to  the  Valais, 
even  specifying  the  year  171 2  as  the  time  when  it  was  last 
onen.  In  his  own  walks  he  shows  an  independent  turn  of 
mind,  dispensing  as  much  as  possible  with  guides,  and  setting  his 
face,  even  to  open  rebuke,  ncraiust  the  shameless  begging  which  had 
already  become  rife  in  the  Oberland.  In  crossing  the  Col  de  Bon- 
hounne  alone  he  came  near  to  losing  his  way,  as  many  others  have 
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done,  and  was  right  glad  to  t'uul  it  ogain.  H*  deserves  remem- 
brance na  an  early  traveller  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  A-lpine 
scenery,  and  would  take  some  trouble  to  sunk  unhackneyed  rcuitrs. 
Tbo  stiite  of  int'orinntion  of  the  Knglish  public  at  tho  time  may  be 
guessed  by  his  thinking  it.  needful  to  explain  almost  apologetically 
"that  the  Alpenstock  is  the  name  of  the  long  iron-spiked  pole,  in 
common  use  in  tho  Alps,  in  the  hands  of  tho  chamois-hunter,  the 
crystal-hunter,  ami  tho  pedestrian  traveller;  and,  therefore,  not  an 
unfitting  symbol  of  the  pursuits  of  one  of  tho  latter  class." 

We  have  made  passing  mention  of  the  primitive  or  prehistoric 
stage  of  Alpine  literature,  and  we  shall  end  by  citing  a  monument 
of  Ft  which  wo  beliove  is  not  generally  known.    Almost  at  the 
end  of  tho  eighth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  tho 
number  for  February  9,1673-4,13  a  communication  concerning 
"the  icv  mountain,  called  the  Gletscher,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne, 
in  Helvetia,''  said  to  have  been  "imparted  to  us  from  Paris 
by  that  worthy  and  obliging  person   Monsieur  Justol,  who 
had  received  it  from  a  trusty  hand  living  upon  the  place." 
It  seems  probable  that   the  Grindelwald  glaciers  are  meant; 
in  1708,  at  any  rate,  William  Burnet  (son  of  tho  Bishop)  re- 
paired to  Grindelwald  in  person,  and  wrote  a  more  particular 
account  to  Hans  Sloane,  which  is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
that  year.    M.  Justel's  report  is  accompanied  by  a  most  wonderful 
sketch,  in  which  the  ice-fall  is  represented  by  a  conglomerate  of 
pear-shaped  lumps.    It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in  words 
for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  or  to  identify  any  local  features  for 
one's  own.     He  states  that  "the  mountain  itself" — i.e.  one  or 
both  of  the  Grindelwald  glaciers — "  is  very  high,  and  extends  itself 
every  year  more  and  more  over  the  neighbouring  meadows,  by 
increments  that  make  a  great  noise  and  cracking."    He  adds  that 
•"  there  is  such  another  mountain  near  Geneva  and  upon  the  Alps," 
which  may  be  taken,  we  conceive,  as  one  of  the  earliest  specific 
notices  of  Mont  Blanc  made  with  a  scientific  intention.  Burnet's 
letter  of  1708  shows  a  certain  advance;  he  distinguishes  the 
upper  and  the  lower  glacier,  though  not  very  lucidly.    "There  I 
saw,"  he  says, "  between  two  Mountains,  like  a  River  of  Ice,  which 
divides  itself  in  two  Branches,  and  in  its  way  from  the  top  of  the 
Mountains  to  the  bottom  swells  in  vast  Heaps,  some  bigger  than 
St.  Paul's  Church."    He  was  told  that  the  glacier  increased  and 
decreased  for  alternate  periods  of  seven  years ;  "  but  I  doubt,"  he 
judiciously  added,  "  their  Observation  is  not  exact,  and  I  suspect 
tkat  they  say  it,  to  seem  to  know  something  siugular."  These 
papers  (together  with  a  still  earlier  notice  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1668,  No.  49  of  the  Transactions)  should  find 
their  place,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already,  in  the  bibliography 
of  glacial  theory. 


OXE'S  HOUSE  IX  THE  MARKET. 

IT  is  the  common  experience  of  the  buyer  to  find  a  dear  market, 
and  of  the  seller  to  find  no  market  at  all.    Perhaps  few  people 
realize  the  truth  of  this  paradox  more  than  those  who  seek  for  a 
residence  or  have  one  which  they  wish  to  dispose  of.    The  news- 
papers may  be  full  of  tempting  advertisements,  and  the  house-agents' 
books  have  numerous  opportunities  to  offer ;  but  it  is  found  that 
the  only  suitable  tenements  are  valued  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
wbich  the  house-hunter  is  prepared  to  pay,  whilst  experience  soon 
teaches  him  not  to  expect  much  of  the  "  bijou  residences  in  May- 
fair,"  or  the  "  roomy  houses  in  the  Regent's  Park,"  that  are  offered 
to  him  on  such  modest  terms.   No  good  things  grow  on  gooseberry 
bushes  except  gooseberries,  and  even  they  can  be  acquired  only 
at  the  cost  of  many  pricks.    By  dint  of  much  perseverance  and 
fatigue  a  house  may  in  time  be  obtained  more  or  less  of  the  desired 
pretensions  ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  proposed  to  part  with  it  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  house  market  fully  assert  themselves.    They  do 
not,  to  be  sure,  become  apparent  at  once.    The  trouble  taken  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  house  does  not  lead  its  owner  at  first  to  anti- 
cipate the  slightest  diiiiculty  in  getting  rid  of  it.    Indeed  there  is 
possibly  a  latent  conviction  in  his  mind  that  many  people  are  already 
covetous  of  inhabiting  it.  The  situation  is  so  good ;  either  so  near  the 
Park,  or  so  handy  for  the  British  Museum.   The  living  rooms  are  so 
comfortable  and  well-proportioned,  the  bedrooms  so  airy,  the  drain- 
age and  decoration  so  equally  perfect.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  gem  in  its 
way — kind  friends  have,  indeed,  now  and  again  so  styled  it,  and  it 
is  thought,  therefore,  that  a  few  hints  to  these  may  be  sufficient  to 
secure  an  immediate  deal.    The  kind  friends,  however,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  are  found  to  be  self-denying,  and  do  not  avail 
themselves  readily  of  the  chance  offered  them.    The  weeks  slide 
by,  and  after  all  no  eager  purchasers  appear  to  be  vying  with  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  the  treasure.    When  once  this  un- 
toward fact  is  fully  recognized  some  little  further  advance  is 
made.    Good  wine,  to  be  sure,  needs  no  bush;  but  nevertheless 
a  few  neat  handbills  timidly  peeping  from  the  dining-room 
windows  invite  passers-by  to  inquire  within.     The  immediate 
result  of  this  step  is  that  curious  passers-by  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  explore  the  interior,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  acquiring  the  property,  and  a  deluge  of  letters  sets  in  from 
house-agents  professing  to  have  clients  in  search  of  just  such  a 
residence.    The  hope  has  probably  been  hitherto  indulged  that 
no  agent  need  be  employed  ;  but,  since  weeks  have  sped' without 
any  fish  taking  the  bait,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  seek  his  aid,  let 
his  fees  be  ever  so  exorbitant.    No  sooner  is  this  done  than 
swarms  of  persons  bearing  the  unmistakably  harried  stamp  of  the 
genuine  house-hunter  invade  the  premises,"  but  frequently  with 


somewhat  vaguo  ideas  of  why  they  come.  One  day  arrives  a  family 
who  want  d  larger  house  than  tho  0110  on  view;  another,  soino 
people  who  plead,  almost  ad  miwrivnrdimn,  that  tin  y  require  ono 
at  a  less  rent.  For  tho  first  few  days  there  is  no  cessation  of 
callers.  Tho  door-boll  and  knocker  are  continually  going,  and 
the  servants  are  run  oil'  their  legs.  Tho  family  in  possession 
meantime  live  in  a  state  of  constant  nervous  excitement.  All 
their  rooms  havo  to  bo  kept  in  uncomfortable  apple-pie  order, 
ready  for  inspection  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  bevies  of  strangers 
are  perpetually  invading  their  privacy  at  most  inconvenient  times 
and  seasons.  They  aro  buoyed  up,  however,  by  tho  assurance 
that,  amidst  so  many  persons  admitted  to  view,  there  v. ill  cer- 
tainly be  some  anxious  to  come  to  terms;  and,  indeed,  so  confident 
are  they  of  this  that  they  even  contemplate  raising  their  price. 
Such  competition  should  obviously  make  a  good  market ;  and  at 
all  events  they  will  stand  out  for  their  full  price,  and  make  no 
weak  concession  in  the  way  of  taking  ponnds  instead  of  guineas. 

Unfortunately,  though  "  men  may  come,"  it  is  found  that  they 
also  "  go  "  ;  and,  like  the  brook  of  song,  the  house  "  goes  on  for 
ever,"  or  at  all  events  does  not  go  off.  Various  as  are  the  classes  of 
callers,  they  all  seem  actuated  by  a  common  determination  not  to 
treat.    They  go  all  over  the  house,  some  of  them  from  garret  to 
cellar ;  they  ask  numberless  questions,  and  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  answers  they  receive ;  they  even  send  their  friends  and 
relations  in  different  relays  to  confirm  their  opinions  ;  but,  after  a 
while,  are  heard  of  no  more.    A  pair  of  lovers  come  one  day,  and 
smirk  playfully  at  each  other  on  the  staircase,  or  kiss  surreptitiously 
in  the  conservatory.    They  express  a  honeyed  approval  and  admi- 
ration of  everything.    Probably  it  is  the  first  house  they  have 
looked  at,  and  they  care  little  or  nothing  what  their  house  is;  so 
thev  may  have  a  dovecote  as  soon  as  possible.    Two  of  the  bride- 
elect's  sisters  arrive  a  few  hours  afterwards,  full  of  sweet  apologies 
for  the  trouble  they  are  giving.    They  go  all  over  the  house,  and 
are  even  more  rapturous  than  the  intending  happy  pair  them- 
selves.   They  are  greatly  taken  with  the  conservatory  on  the 
landing,  and  point  out  to  each  other  what  a  charming  boudoir 
dear  Angelina  will  make  of  the  closet  adjoining  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  whilst,  should  there  be  a  Virginian  creeper  sprawl- 
ing over  the  passage  window,  they  declare  "  it  looks  quite  like 
the  country."  They  apportion  the  different  rooms,  and  endeavour 
to  cbmpensate  for  the  time  they  sacrifice  and  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  householders  by  whispering  audibly  their  convic- 
tion that  it  is  "  the  very  thing  to  suit  Edwin."    Next  morning 
they  come  again  with  the  bride  elect,  but  accompanied  also  by 
their  mother.    They  are  as  ecstatic  as  ever,  and  look  anxiously 
to   the  elder  lady  for  confirmation   of  their  opinion,  eagerly 
seconding  the  owner's  explanation  of  the  smell  in  the  scul- 
lery, and  accepting  his  views  about  the  want  of  cupboard 
accommodation  on  the  nursery  landing.    Mamma  is  less  enthusi- 
astic than  the  girls  perhaps,  and  cannot  agree  that  the  high- 
art  wall-paper  in  the  drawing-room  compensates  for  deficient 
servants'  accommodation,  or  that  the  rustic  fernery  on  the  leads 
atones  for  the  look-out  over  the  livery  stables  ;  but  no  serious  ob- 
jections are  made  to  the  house,  and  the  possessor  hugs  himself  in  the 
assurance  that  the  place  is  as  good  as  let  or  sold,  as  the  case  may 
be,  since  the  ladies  have  taken  a  fancy  to  it.    A  week  elapses, 
however,  without  further  notice  from  this  eager  family,  and  the 
comforting  assurance  as  to  their  obvious  intentions  grows  cooler. 
The  lovers  are  obviously  impressed  with  the  more  tempered  views 
of  their  elders  or  are  flirting  with  some  other  house.    One  evening, 
however,  Edwin  turns  up  again,  bringing  "  the  governor  "  to  look 
at  his  discovery.    Perhaps  the  Virginian  creeper  and  the  rus  in 
urbe  over  the  cistern  impress  him  less  than  they  did  the  young 
ladies,  but  he  is  obviously  anxious  to  settle  on  some  home  and 
have  done  with  it.   Angelina  will  be  enough  for  his  happiness, 
and  he  has  no  present  anxiety  about  the  kitchen  range  or  the 
aspect  of  the  night  nursery.    Paterfamilias,  being  of  a  practical 
turn  and  uncomfortably  exigent  about  minor  shortcomings,  pooh- 
poohs  the  attractive  drawing-room  and  stigmatizes  the  boudoir  as 
"  a  mere  cupboard."    He  cannot  conceive  where  the  man  servant 
is  to  sleep  ;  thinks  meanly  of  the  staircase  ;  dubs  the  entrance  hall 
utterly  narrow  and  insufficient,  and  declares  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  see  either  the  kitchen  floor  or  the  bedrooms.    His  remarks  fill 
the  wistful  vendors  with  dismay,  and  when  another  week  has 
passed  without  further  visits  from  anybody,  they  begin  to  fear 
that  their  swan  is  after  all  only  a  goose.     After  a  while  a 
fresh  tide  of  visitors   suddenly  sets   in,  the   clients  probably 
of  another  agent  who  has  discovered  that  the  house  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of.    This  second  batch  of  visitors  is,  however,  for  some  un- 
defined reason  even  more  hopeless  than  the  first.    An  elderly  lady 
calls  in  search  of  a  house  for  an  older  lady  still,  who  must  cer- 
tainly see  it  herself  before  anything  is  settled;  but  who,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot  be  moved  from  Cheltenham.    Then  come  the  father 
and  mother  of  a  large  family,  who  are  only  concerned  about  the 
accommodation  offered,  and  care  little  for  the  convenience  of  the 
gas-stove,  and  nothing  whatever  for  the  tasteful  wainscots  of 
India  matting.    The  sole  question,  they  explain,  is  whether  the 
house  will  hold  them.    As  to  that  they  are  doubtful.    They  moon 
about  from  room  to  room,  harried  with  anxiety  as  to  where  the 
girls  are  to  sleep,  and  whether  it  will  do  to  put  the  three  bojs  in 
the  dressing-room.    They  consult  painfully  with  each  other,  and 
even  take  the  wearied  householders  themselves  into  their  confi- 
dence, expatiating  on  the  necessity  of  baby  sleeping  within  hearing 
of  his  mother,  and  on  the  inconvenience  of  the  twins  being  girl 
and  boy,  an  evil  for  which  the  householders  express  their  sympathy, 
but  for  which  they  have  no  present  remedy  to  oiler.    When  all 
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these  vexed  problems  have  been  settled  to  their  apparent  satis- 
faction, they  again  have  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  rooms, 
and  take  their  departure,  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 

So  manj-  peopUb  have  now  tacitly  decided  that  the  house  is  not 
a  gejn  after  all,  that  the  owner  begins  reluctantly  to  share  their 
opinion.  What  had  hitherto  been  his  pride  and  joy  he  now  re- 
gards with  unwilling  contempt,  and,  as  he  returns  home  of  an 
evening,  he  positively  loathes  the  sight  of  his  own  residence  and 
of  the  handbills  mocking  his  struggles  to  be  rid  of  it.  There  is  now 
some  thought  of  a  reduction  of  terms.  The  agent  is  told  in  the 
strictest  confidence  that  he  may  hint  at  the  possibility  of  an  offer 
being  accepted.  As,  therefore,  four  thousand  guineas  have  been 
asked,  the  agent  calls  one  day  to  say  he  has  an  offer  of  two  thousand 
pounds ;  or  the  business-like  gentleman  who  so  deliberately  poked 
about  the  plaster  of  the  thin  walls  with  his  umbrella,  and  jumped 
heavily  on  the  quivering  floors,  writes  on  one  side  only  of  some 
thin  blue  paper  to  ask  bluntly  what  is  the  lowest  selling  price, 
pointing  out  that,  as  an  investment,  a  leasehold  property  should 
pay  seven  or  eight  per  cent.,  that  he  has  many  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  knows  the  value  of  property  in  the  district, 
that  he  could  have  bought  the  house  next  door  a  short  time  ago 
for  i.ooo/.  and  that  he  supposes  the  one  in  question  would  let  for 
about  iooZ.  a  year.  Another  intending  purchaser  is  willing  to  come 
to  terms  provided  the  drains  are  entirely  reconstructed,  or  some 
impossible  alteration  carried  out  which  shall  provide  the  house- 
maid's closet  with  a  fireplace  and  convert  it  into  a  smoking-room. 
Eventually  the  house  is  disposed  of  for  about  half  the  sum  asked, 
and  the  distracted  owners  congratulate  themselves  that,  if  they 
have  sacrificed  money,  they  have  purchased  peace  of  mind.  They 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  fire,  however  ;  for,  before  the  purchase  is 
completed  and  the  agreement  signed,  the  other  parties  to  it  sud- 
denly insist  on  further  stipulations  which  had  not  occurred  to 
them  before.  The  roof  must  be  inspected  by  a  competent  sur- 
veyor, and  an  engineer  cousin  must  be  permitted  to  go  all  over  the 
premises  and  give  his  opinion ;  moreover,  unless  the  vendors  will 
consent  to  leave  half  the  purchase-money  on  mortgage  at  four  per 
cent.,  the  bargain  must  be  considered  as  at  an  end.  Bewildered 
and  despairing,  the  householders  consent  to  anything  and  every- 
thing, so  that  their  health  may  not  be  shattered  and  their  nervous 
system  deranged  by  further  worry.  The  surveyor  therefore  comes, 
and  makes  it  his  business  to  discover  various  flaws  and  faulty 
fittings ;  whilst  the  engineer  cousin  turns  out  to  be  a  savant 
of  three  months'  standing  in  his  profession,  who  finds  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  knowledge  in  pointing  out  the 
absence  of  this,  and  the  objectionable  presence  of  that,  to  his 
"wonder-stricken  relatives.  It  is  not  till  all  the  stipulations  have 
been  conceded — till,  in  fact,  the  deeds  have  been  signed  and 
the  whole  transaction  closed,  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice — that  the 
young  couple  who'  first  saw  the  house  make  up  their  minds 
that  it  is  exactly  what  they  want,  and  offer  to  take  it  out 
of  hand  at  the  vendor's  price  without  any  stipulations  what- 
ever, and  are  rather  hurt  that  they  cannot  have  it.  When  the 
various  demands  of  the  surveyor  and  the  airy  suggestions  of  the 
young  engineer  have  been  carried  out  there  is  only  a  rag  of  the 
purchase-money  left  to  the  unfortunate  householder  ;  but  the  agent 
will  take  care  to  deduct  at  least  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  even 
this  remnant  as  it  passes  through  his  hands,  and  the  transaction 
will  perhaps  lead  his  much-suffering  clients  to  wonder  what  ser- 
vices have  been  performed  for  the  money.  On  reflection  it  will 
occur  to  them  that  they  themselves  have  undertaken  all  the  worry 
and  trouble  of  showing  people  over  their  house,  and  that  they  have 
answered  all  advertisements  from  persons  seemingly  in  want  of 
such  a  residence.  House-seekers,  to  be  sure,  have  called,  invited 
to  do  so  by  a  perusal  of  the  particulars  in  the  agent's  book ;  but  on 
themselves  has  fallen  the  difficult  task  of  puffing  their  own  goods. 
It  is  hard,  they  feel,  that  they  should  not  only  have  had  to  pipe, 
but  also  to  pay  the  piper.  In  the  present  overcrowded  state  of  the 
liberal  professions,  young  gentlemen  of  good  manners  and  appear- 
ance in  search  of  a  calling  might  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  career  of  house-agency.  They  should  be  well  primed  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  house,  and  should  have  a  prompt  answer 
to  every  possible  objection.  They  should  be  ready,  moreover,  to 
impersonate  intending  purchasers  themselves,  so  that  bond  Jide  but 
wavering  house-hunters  might  be  goaded  to  a  final  decision  by  the 
apparent  desire  of  the  well-dressed  young  man,  with  an  order  in 
his  hand,  to  take  the  place,  and  by  his  expressed  intention  to  write 
to  the  agent  by  the  evening's  post.  Nay  more,  his  sisters  and  his 
aunts  might  fulfil  a  like  mission,  and  even  their  children  might  be 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  represent  the  darlings  of  an  intending 
tenant.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  fact  of  another  person  being  in 
treaty  stimulates  the  zeal  of  a  purchaser,  and  tends  to  conclude  a 
bargain  ;  and  a  whispered  announcement  that  U  the  house  will  cer- 
tainly do"  from  our  family  of  departing  dummies  in  the  doorway 
might  frequently  be  found  to  produce  at  least  an  offer  from  a 
tempted  but  hesitating  house-hunter  on  the  stairs. 


NAPOLEON'S  FIRST  .BATTLE-FIELD. 

A RAILWAY  is  now  open  in  North  Italy  which  not  only 
offers  the  straightest  and  shortest  line  froni  Paris  and  Turin 
to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  Western  Riviera,  and 
includes  a  new  passage  through  the  charming  scenery  of  the 
Apennines,  but  has  the  merit  of  leading  the  traveller  through  a 
region  which  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  in  historical  and  military 


interest.  The  line  is  one  which,  starting  from  Turin,  divides  into 
two  branches — one  passing  through  Alessandria,  as  far  as  which 
place  it  is  identical  with  the  main  line  from  Milan  to  Bologna 
or  to  Genoa,  and  the  other  through  Cherasco ;  these  branches 
climb  the  Apennines  by  distinct  routes  from  the  north,  unite 
near  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  Cadibona,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  together  descend  upon  Savona,  where  they  join  the 
well-known  line  which  connects  Genoa  with  Nice.  Savona  is 
an  interesting  and  picturesque  town,  about  five-and-twenty  miles 
west  of  Genoa,  and  has  an  excellent  hotel.  The  spot  where  the 
two  branches  join  is  the  exact  centre  of  the  operations  which, 
in  the  month  of  April  1796,  first  disclosed  to  the  world  the 
energy  and  genius  of  General  Buonaparte. 

It  was  the  moment  in  the  history  of  the  great  Republican 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  Europe  when  the  agony  of  the 
first  resistance  was  over,  and  with  it  had  begun  to  vanish  some- 
thing of  the  heroic  mood  which  makes  Frenchmen  still  kindle  at 
the  names  of  Hoche  and  Joubert.  The  enemies  of  France  had 
diminished  in  number  and  slackened  in  force.  Prussia  had  come 
to  terms ;  Spain  was  almost  friendly.  England,  it  is  true,  was 
still  at  war ;  but  it  was  a  war  without  fighting,  since  the  one 
country  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  by  land,  and  the  other  was 
invincible  by  sea.  There  remained  only  Austria  and  Piedmont ; 
Austria,  which  was  fighting  for  her  Belgian  provinces,  and  had  not 
yet  begun  to  realize  that  they  might  be  more  valuable  to  offer  as  a 
bargain  than  to  hold  as  a  dominion,  and  Piedmont,  which  could 
not  then  bear  to  part  from  its  beloved  Savoy.  Thus  both  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  Italy  hostile  armies  were  facing  each  other. 
But  in  1795  the  war  had  languished.  The  troops  of  France  held 
the  southern  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  ridges  of  the 
Apennine  mountains,  along  which  they  had  been  able  to  push 
nearly  as  far  as  the  then  independent  territory  of  Genoa  ;  but  they 
were  held  in  check  by  the  Piedmontese  fortresses  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Austrian  armies  on  the  other.  Lombardy  was  then 
Austrian  territory,  and  the  armies  which  half  a  century  later 
clashed  mortally  at  No  vara  were  now  combined  to  prevent  the 
Republican  forces  from  pouring  down  from  the  barren  mountains- 
upon  the  level  tracts — the  promised  land,  as  their  leader  styled  it,  to 
which  warmth  and  food  invited  them  quite  as  strongly  as  the  desire 
of  military  glory.  It  was  as  far  as  Savona,  or  a  little  beyond  it, 
that  the  French  lines  extended.  A  northerly  movement  towards 
the  plains  of  the  Po  would  bring  them  on  the  left  against  the  Pied- 
montese under  Colli,  on  the  right  against  the  Austrians  under 
Beaulieu.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  aged  twenty-six,  hitherto  known 
only  for  the  success  of  his  advice  in  the  siege  of  Toulon  and  the 
energy  of  his  action  against  the  Parisian  rising  of  the  sections,  had 
just  been  appointed  by  the  Directory  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  It  consisted  of  certain  detachments  placed  among  the 
mountains  north  of  Nice  and  north  of  San  Remo,  and  of  something 
less  than  thirty  thousand  ragged  heroes  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand. They  had  little  food  and  no  pay.  The  young  commander 
delighted  his  divisional  generals  by  the  munificent  gift  of  four 
louis  apiece. 

The  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  near  Savona  runs,  roughly 
speaking,  parallel  to  the  coast  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  at 
a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  From  the 
main  chain  there  stretch  northward  lateral  ridges  at  intervals  of 
about  ten  miles  apart.  The  valleys  which  separate  these  ridges 
ultimately  meet  and  drain  into  the  Po ;  the  ridges  themselves 
are  tumbled  and  broken,  sinking  in  gaps  and  rising  into  peaks 
here  and  there  difficult  to  climb,  but  in  the  main  easy 
enough  for  a  traveller  on  foot.  There  are  but  few  roads  con- 
necting valley  with  valley ;  in  1796  there  were  hardly  any,  and 
the  population  was  thinly  scattered.  From  Savona  a  road  and 
railway  now  ascend  towards  the  main  chain,  cross  it  by  an  easy  pass 
about  as  high  as  the  average  of  the  English  Lake  mountains,  and 
debouch  upon  a  small  upland  plain  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Bormida  River.  Here  both  road  and  railway 
separate.  The  Cherasco  line  keeps  westward  so  as  to  mount  across 
a  gap  in  one  of  the  northward  parallel  ridges  just  spoken  of,  and 
descend  upon  another  and  parallel  Bormida  at  the  little  town  of 
Millesimo ;  the  other  line  of  road  and  rail  turns  northward  down 
its  own  proper  valley,  and  descends  by  Cairo  and  Dego  towards 
Acqui,  before  reaching  which  it  is  joined  after  long  separation  by 
its  sister  Bormida.  The  upland  plain  at  which  the  roads  separate 
is  the  plain  of  Carcare  ;  the  railway  station,  a  mile  north  of  Car- 
care,  is  that  of  San  Giuseppe  di  Cairo  ;  and  the  gap  across  which 
the  road  passes  westward  over  the  intervening  ridge  towards 
Millesimo  is  the  gap  of  Cosseria,  so  called  from  an  old  ruined  fort 
which  commands  it  on  the  northern  side  from  a  conspicuous  peak 
of  rock.  Thus  there  are  two  parallel  valleys,  which  we  may  call 
those  of  Millesimo  and  Cairo,  or  the  western  and  eastern  Bor- 
mida, respectively ;  but  the  Millesimo  valley  has  no  pass  at  its 
head  by  which  it  can  clear  the  main  chain,  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  coast  the  traveller  must  cross  by  the  Cosseria  gap  into  the 
Cairo  valley,  and  then  proceed  to  Savona  by  the  principal  pass 
which  the  railway  follows.  Such  is  now  the  position  of  things  ; 
the  only  difference  eighty  years  ago  being  that  neither  road  nor 
railway  then  existed,  but  only  rough  bridle-tracks  along  which 
field-guns  were  with  difficulty  dragged.  An  actual  road,  however, 
did  exist,  which  quitted  the  Cairo  valley  lower  down  at  Dego, 
passed  eastward  across  its  lateral  ridge,  and  then  mounted  over  the 
main  chain  at  a  moderate  depression  existing  about  eight  miles 
east  of  the  principal  pass,  and  finally  reached  the  coast  at  a  little 
distance  from  Savona.    This  depression  we  will  call  the  Old  Pass. 

It  was  from  the  head  of  this  Old  Pass  that  news  reached  Buona- 
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S arte  on  the  iltk  of  April  that  his  outposts  were  being  attacked 
y.thf  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army.  Their  loll  win-  had  OB 
the  previous  day  manu'uvred  in  some  force  along  tho  coast,  and 
two  large  masses  were  closing  in  upon  him  among  the  mountains. 
A  devoted  colonel  was  holding  a  few  small  fieldworks  near  tho 
Old  Pass,  and  demanded  instant  support.  The  young  French 
general  determined  to  give  it  at  all  cost.  He  left  tho  sea-coast_  to 
take  care  <>t'  itself,  withdrew  his  divisions  from  before  tho  Austrian 
left,  and  combined  two-thirds  of  his  force  for  a  resolute  attack 
on  the  enemy  upon  the  Apennines,  while  the  remaining  divi- 
sion, that  of  Massena,  was  despatched  across  tho  Carcare  uplands, 
by  what  is  now  the  main  pass,  to  penetrate  by  night  to  the  ex- 
treme Austrian  Hank  and  attack  them  from  the  north  and 
west.  There  exists  no  detailed  records  of  the  march  or  combat ; 
but  Massena  was  just  the  man  for  the  work.  While  tho  main 
French  force  was  engaging  the  Austriaus  on  the  hill-tops,  Massena 
struck  quickly  and  fiercely  at  them  from  the  rugged  districts 
east  of  Cairo.  They  gave  way,  and  fell  back  upon  Dego,  down  in 
the  eastern  Bormida*  valley.  This  is  scene  the  first  of  the  drama  ; 
it  is  known  as  tho  battle  of  Montenotte.  No  town  of  Montenotte 
exists,  except  indeed  upon  the  maps.  At  best  there  are  but  a  few 
houses,  but  the  name  is  locally  given  to  the  rough  mountain  tract 
wk\ch  lies  to  tie  eist  of  Carcare.  Scene  the  second  introduces  the 
Piedmontese.  While  Austria  had  been  attacking  from  the  north 
and  east,  Piedmont  had  been  closing  in  from  the  north-west ;  the 
army  of  Colli  had  been  massing  itself  in  the  Millesimo  valley,  and 
was  in  command  of  the  Cosseria  gap  and  fort.  Thus  the  victorious 
general  had  enemies  in  front  of  him  at  Dego  and  on  his  left  at 
Millesimo ;  but  the  two  were  separated  by  a  high  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  practically  incapable  of  united  effort,  while  he 
himself  could  fall  upon  either  of  them  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  exactly 
the  position  whieh  an  enterprising  general  loves,  and  which 
Napoleon  so  often  made  for  himself.  If  geography  had  made  it 
for  him  nineteen  years  later — if,  after  the  success  of  Ligny,  an 
impassable  ridge  of  hills  had  stretched  northwards  from  Quatre 
Bras  to  Brussels  ;  if  the  heights  between  Wavre  and  Mont  St.  Jean 
had  been  two  thousand  feet  high  instead  of  two  hundred — then 
Waterloo,  if  fought  at  all,  would  have  had  a  different  ending. 

In  the  first  place,  the  army  of  Beaulieu  must  be  beaten  off  for 
good.  Down  the  valley  of  Cairo  the  Republican  soldiers  forced 
their  way,  met  the  enemy  as  he  tried  to  hold  his  ground  at  Dego, 
and  forced  him  down  the  gorges  of  the  eastern  Bormida  beyond 
hope  of  rally.  A  young  officer  distinguished  himself  in  this  en- 
counter ;  he  was  made  colonel  on  the  field  of  battle ;  ten  years  later 
he  was  Marshal  Lannes.  And  when  the  success  of  Dego  was 
secure,  and  not  till  then,  Buonaparte  recalled  his  victorious  troops, 
and  sent  them  to  help  the  one  division  which  meanwhile,  under 
Augereau,  had  been  holding  head  to  the  west  against  the  Pied- 
montese. Colli,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  force  at  Millesimo,  and 
he  held  the  position  of  Cosseria,  which  commands  the  lateral  gap. 
Night  closed  as  the  conquering  Frenchmen  streamed  across  the 
ridge  and  surged  round  the  old  ruins  of  the  fort,  It  was  a  terrible 
obstacle  if  held  by  determined  men  ;  and  Provera,  who  was  in 
charge  of  it,  was  a  gallant  officer.  Rising  high  and  steep  directly 
above  the  gap,  and  dominating  it  by  some  five  hundred  feet,  it  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  field  artillery ;  and  its  conical  sides,  as  the 
assailants  mounted  them,  were  swept  by  the  fire  of  musketry  from 
the  old  walls  and  ploughed  by  the  huge  stones  which,  as  it  were  in 
memory  of  barbaric  battles,  the  defenders  rolled  down  from  above. 
Here,  indeed,  was  the  crisis  of  the  five  days'  campaign.  Joubert 
bad  been  struck  down  in  the  assault ;  and,  as  the  night  darkened, 
even  the  daring  of  the  Republican  battalions  failed  them.  One 
may  stand  upon  the  stones  of  the  little  fortress,  which  still  remain 
much  as  they  then  were,  and  wonder  that  any  soldiers  should 
bave  dreamt  of  storming  the  position.  But,  if  it  were  not  carried 
■within  twenty-four  hours,  Colli  would  have  time  to  draw  his 
main  body  off,  a  junction  would  be  arranged  with  Beaulieu  far 
down  in  the  plain,  and  the  united  armies  would  once  more  en- 
counter their  assailants  with  superior  and  probably  overwhelming 
•strength.  Next  day  came,  and  the  struggle  for  the  ruins  re- 
commenced. All  day  long  Provera,  with  his  two  thousand 
.soldiers,  crowned  the  low  walls,  and  held  the  French  at  bay.  By 
nightfall,  overcome  with  sheer  exhaustion  and  in  despair  of  relief, 
he  gave  way,  and  the  conquerors  poured  down  without  check 
upon  the  now  abandoned  Millesimo.  Colli  had  fallen  back,  not 
now  to  join  his  Imperial  allies,  but  towards  his  own  base  at  Ceva, 
to  which  indeed  the  road,  such  as  it  was,  conducted  him  ;  and 
Piedmontese  and  Austrians  were  separated  to  join  no  more.  Buona- 
parte pressed  Colli,  and  beat  him  again  and  again ;  a  fortnight 
more,  and  Piedmont  had  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Directory,  surrendering  the  chief  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
•which  now  became  the  main  line  of  French  communication,  and 
the  principal  fortresses  of  the  western  plain  of  the  Po.  The  young 
general  had  now  a  secure  base  for  the  operations  which  rendered 
for  ev«r  famous  the  first  campaign  of  Italy. 

Standing  on  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  fortress,  one  finds 
plenty  to  see  and  to  think  about.  There  is  a  view  unsur- 
passed •even  in  the  Apennines ;  a  magnificent  panorama  of  hill 
and  rock,  stretching  northwards  over  the  valleys  that  sink 
towards  the  plain,  and  southwards  towards  the  heights  of 
the  main  chain.  The  works  of  the  little  fort  cover  a  space 
some  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter;  its  slope  is  clothed  here 
and  there  with  brushwood,  while  in  parts  it  is  almost  precipitous; 
cottages  and  churches  lie  among  the  corners  and  on  the  peaks  of 
the  hills  beneath.  To  the  west,  beyond  all,  rises  the  superb 
snowy  wall  of  the  Western  Alps,  visible  from  end  to  end,  with 


Monto  Viso  standing  as  a  giant  castle  in  their  midst.  Thou  000 
thinks  of  the  moral  of  tho  story.  Whether  it  is  Beaulieu  and 
Colli  in  Italy,  or  Wellington  and  Mueller  in  Flanders,  whenever 
two  armies  are  working  together,  tho  point  of  junction  should  be 
made  tho  strongest  point  of  all;  a  singlo  check,  and  tho  beaten 
force  finds  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  retreat  towards  Lis 
own  base,  and  leave  its  companions  to  themselves.  And,  lastly, 
thero  is  tho  almost  unique  personal  interest  connected  with 
the  spot.  There  was  daring  at  Lodi,  thero  was  genius  at 
Areola.  But  it  was  not  tho  marshes  of  Areola,  still  less  was  it  tho 
bridge  of  Lodi,  which  first  opened  the  door  to  tho  greatest  military 
career  in  history.  It  was  the  little  hill  and  dismantled  castle  of 
Cosseria,  one  hour's  walk  and  climb  from  tho  Millesimo  station  of 
the  new  Turin  and  Savona  Railway. 


CHURCH-HUNTING  IN  SUSSEX. 

npiIE  hard-worked  Londoner  when  he  goes  for  a  hojiday  too 
-1-  often  takes  his  London  surroundings  with  him.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  idle  systematically  and  seriously.  When 
the  philosopher  sits  by  the  sad  sea  shore  he  is  too  likely  to  speculate 
on  the  forms  of  water  and  illustrate  his  views  on  the  wave  theory. 
The  artist  cannot  help  making  small  sketches.  The  novelist  watches 
the  young  people  as  they  stroll  in  the  sunset  along  the  sand,  and 
weaves  plots.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  over  and  over  again,  that 
a  party  ostensibly  gathered  in  a  country  house  to  make  holiday, 
after  a  few  weak  attempts  at  doing  nothing,  settle  down  to  the 
regular  employments  of  town  life.  The  dry  treatise,  so  forbidding 
among  scenes  of  excitement,  can  then  be  mastered.  The  picture, 
laid  aside  for  a  few  days,  forces  itself  anew  upon  the  attention. 
The  halting  verses  form  themselves  into  regular  order,  and  rhymes 
come  unbidden  to  the  music  of  bees  and  rustling  leaves.  The 
student,  the  artist,  the  poet,  are  all  soon  hard  at  work,  and  the  town 
parson,  if  there  be  one  in  the  company,  is  driven  abroad  to  search  for 
unrestored  churches,  to  copy  punning  epitaphs,  and  revise  his 
list  of  dated  mouldings.  But  the  ecclesiologist  of  to-day  is  a  very- 
different  being  from  the  ecclesiologist  of  thirty  or  even  twenty 
years  ago.  His  sympathies  come  down  to  a  period  very  much 
more  recent  than  the  thirteenth  century.  He  openly  professes  a 
regard  for  Inigo  Jones,  and  can  admire  Wren  on  occasion.  A  good 
piece  of  Stuart  panelling  fixes  his  attention  more  surely  than 
decorated  sedilia.  The  Lombardic  character  has  no  charms  for 
him  in  comparison  with  a  punning  but  pious  epitaph  of  Cromwell's 
time.  He  copies  the  early  entries  in  the  parish  register,  though  it 
goes  no  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  asks  anxiously  after  Georgian  forms  of  special  prayer. 
He  looks  with  wonderful  tolerance  on  pewing,  and  insists  on 
stripping  off  the  altar-cloth  in  hopes  of  finding  an  Elizabethan 
oak  table.  He  has  a  strange  habit,  too,  of  carrying  a  guide-book 
with  him  always,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  it.  Guide- 
books do  not  contain  the  kind  of  information  he  seeks,  but  he  uses 
them  to  find  out  what  has  not  been  noticed.  When  the  guide  says 
such  a  place  is  not  worth  a  visit,  thither  he  wends  his  way  ;  and 
true  happiness  is  his  when  he  discovers  a  region  unknown  to 
Murray  and  Stanford.  Churches  mentioned  in  the  books  are  to 
him  what  editions  unnoticed  by  Lowndes  are  to  the  bibliomaniac, 
or  a.  new  old  fossil  to  the  geologist. 

His  ideal  of  the  happy  hunting-grounds  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  delta  of  the  Arun.  He  has  an  eye  like  a  huntsman's  for  "a 
country,"  and  observes  at  once  that  behind  the  coast  line  which 
stretches  from  Bognor  to  Worthing,  or  about  ten  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Arun  at  Littlehampton,  there  is  a  de- 
pression which,  not  long  ago,  as  an  old  map  tells  him,  was  a 
swamp.  Between  this  and  the  sea  are  a  number  of  very  small, 
very  old,  and  very  pretty  churches.  The  parishes  are  microscopic 
in  their  minuteness,  as  they  are  in  Essex  near  the  coast  line, 
pointing  probably  to  an  early  and  dense  settlement  of  the  immi- 
grant Saxons,  and  by  consequence  the  churches  are  numerous. 
Within  a  few  miles  he  finds  church  after  church — discovers  them, 
as  he  puts  it — on  which  no  archaeological  papers  have  been  read, 
and  of  which  no  handbook  notices  more  than  the  name.  He  sets 
steadily  to  work,  looking  forward,  as  his  note-book  gradually  fills, 
to  happy  hours  with  Dallaway  in  the  Museum  on  his  return  to 
town.  After  all,  it  is  to  town,  and  to  what  may  be  done  in  town, 
that  his  thoughts  involuntarily  turn.  Two  mornings  spent  in  en- 
forced idleness  on  the  sunny  lawn,  two  afternoons  devoted  to  young 
ladies  and  tennis,  and  he  breaks  away  to  accumulate  the  notes 
which  are  to  form  a  solace  in  the  intervals  of  next  winter's 
work.  He  passes  Clymping  with  a  sigh,  Clymping  of  which  he  has 
heard  so  much.  Its  almost  Doric  simplicity,  the  plain  lancets, 
the  solid  effect  of  great  spaces  of  blank  wall,  the  unusual  slope  of 
the  roof,  all  are  points  of  momentary  interest  only.  Clymping  has 
been  "  done."  Clymping  has  attained  celebrity.  It  has  been 
"  thoroughly  restored  " ;  but  even  this  does  not  interest  him.  The 
curious  niche  in  the  tower  with  its  zig-zag  mouldings  seems  to  him 
to  have  no  look  of  age  left,  and  he  refuses  to  accept  as  ancient 
what,  he  asserts,  is  but  a  modern  architects  interpretation  of 
ancientness.  But  at  Ford  he  warms  up.  Though  the  place  is  in  the 
books  the  church  is  hardly  mentioned.  It  stands  in  a  low  meadow 
surrounded  by  wooden  fences.  There  is  no  road  to  it,  only  a  grassy 
pathway.  Small  as  it  is — so  small  that  a  neighbouring  house 
seems  to  tower  above  it — every  style  of  English  architecture  seems 
to  have  left  a  mark  on  it.  There  are  Norman  features  in  the  little 
round-headed  windows  of  the  chancel.    There  are  first  pointed 
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lancets,  and  "  cottage-headed "  windows  besides,  and,  most  inte- 
resting of  all,  there  is  a  porch,  which  contrasts  in  its  ruddy  mellow- 
ness of  lichen-coated  brick  with  the  grey  flint  walls  of  the  older 
building,  as  well  as  in  its  curved  gable,  speaking  of  the  "  restora- 
tion," which,  we  are  told,  took  place  in  thedays  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
Not  half  a  mile  further  is  Tortington,  almost  surrounded  with  the 
woods  which  here  put  forth  an  arm  from  the  neighbouring 
park  at  Arundel.  The  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  vicar,  who  used  to  have  "  corrody  "  for  himself 
and  his  servant  with  the  canons,  now  lives  in  the  neighbouring 
town.  The  church  is  full  of  objects  of  interest,  though  scarcely 
larger  than  Ford,  the  chief  feature  being  the  chancel  arch,  so  often 
described  and  figured  as  an  example  of  the  grotesque  ornament  of 
the  later  Norman  style.  The  church-hunter  is  perhaps  not  as 
much  impressed  as  he  ought  to  be  with  the  beauty  of  the  wild  road 
which  leads  him  thence  to  Arundel  through  avenues  of  overhang- 
ing trees  and  dense  brushwood,  from  which  bright  eyes  watch  him 
as  he  passes,  and  merry  young  rabbits  dart  across  his  path,  little 
knowing  or  recking  that  over  their  future  prospects  the  nobles  and 
rulers  of  the  land  are  in  anxious  deliberation  up  at  Westminster. 
He  does  not  long  delay  at  Arundel.  Is  it  not  fully  described  in 
numberless  books  ?  The  new  Romanist  church,  not  long  finished 
by  the  Duke,  impresses  him  favourably  from  a  distance,  but  un- 
favourably on  a  nearer  view.  The  situation  is  magnificent ;  but 
the  architect,  wishing  perhaps  to  make  the  most  of  it,  has  made 
too  much.  Obtrusive,  vulgar,  are  the  adjectives  which  rise  to  our 
ecclesiologist's  somewhat  prejudiced  lips,  and  when  he  visits  the 
interior  the  chromolithographs  on  the  walls  and  the  decorations 
of  the  altar  make  him  add  the  word  "  tawdry."  Of  the  parish 
church  he  has  heard  too  much  lately,  and  hurrying  down  the  hill 
and  across  the  bridge,  he  seeks  once  more  the  thickly  strewu 
churches  of  the  coast. 

_  Leominster,  in  spite  of  its  high-sounding  name,  does  not  keep 
him  long,  for  it  is  both  thoroughly  restored  and  well  described. 
At  Rustington   he  pauses.    The  lych-gate  at  a  corner  of  the 
churchyard,  the  two  wooden  porches  with  their  massive  oak 
teams,  the  transitional   Norman   windows  of  the  tower,  the 
frequent  lancets,  give  the   place  a  great  charm  in  his  eyes; 
nor    does  the   interior   disappoint   him,    with    its  numerous 
tablets  and  the  fragments  of  one  very  ancient  monument,  perhaps 
of  one  of  the  Bohuns,  whose  co-heiresses  divided  East  Preston 
and  Rustington,  or  West  Preston,  between  them  some  time  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  but  he  seeks  in  vain  for  any  memorial  of 
Thomas  Baker,  who  was  "  of  Rustington,"  and  whose  grandson, 
the  great  John  Selden,  probably  often  sojourned  at  the  manor 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  now  a  rather  shabby-looking 
farmhouse.    At  East  Preston  he  is  told  by  a  villager  that 
the  church  is  the  oldest  in  the   country,  a  statement  which 
he  receives  at  first   with   incredulity,   but   an   inspection  of 
the  chancel,  which  was   invisible  from  the  road,  justifies  it. 
The  little  round-headed  windows  date  from  the  very  beginning 
of  English  architecture.    Angmering  looks  too  fresh  to  attract 
him,  though  there  are  features  of  interest  in  it  which  even  a  virtual 
rebuilding  thirty  years  ago  has  not  obliterated.    The  name  of 
Shelley  draws  him  towards  the  hills.    There  are  Shelley  memo- 
rials to  be  seen  at  Clapham,  and  thither  he  directs  his  steps,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  for  a  few  minutes  at  Patching.    The  names  are 
"not  so  euphonious  on  the  hills  as  in  the  valley  below,  but  the 
landscape  is  more  than  enough  to  make  up  for  it.  Call  a  place  by  an 
ugly  name,  but  if  it  is  situated  on  a  well-wooded  slope,  with  bare 
downs  stretching  away  into  the  blue  haze  behind,  and  the  sea 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine  beyond  the  green  plain  in  front,  you  may 
speak  of  it  as  Clapham  or  Patching  or  Michelgrove  or  Angmering 
without  much  damage  to  its  pleasant  associations.    Patching  had 
once  a  shingle  spire  and  a  north  aisle;  but  a  tablet  over  the  door 
records  the  gratitude  of  the  parishioners  to  a  certain  Sir  Richard 
Hunter  who  "  repaired  and  beautified  "  the  church  in  1835.  To 
him,  probably,  we  may  attribute  the  whitewashed  ceiling,  half 
hiding  the  roof-beams,  and  the  thick  coat  of  yellow  paint  which 
covers  the  pulpit.    This  pulpit  is  a  joy  to  the  modern  ecclesiolo- 
gist.    It  is  of  the  ordinary  wineglass  pattern,  but  worked  into  it 
are  five  panels,  in  which  thick  coats  of  paint  cannot  disguise 
the   exquisite  carving  or  the  Ilolbeinesque  design.     What  is 
the  Perpendicular  choir-screen,  what  the  curious  double  miserere 
seats,  to  this  series  of  panels  ?    But  the  day  is  waning,  and  hours 
would  not  suffice  to  copy  patterns  as  intricate  as  an  ornamental 
engraving  of  Beham,  and  the  town  parson  rushes  off  to  Clapham. 
There  is  a  steep  hill  down  and  a  steeper  hill  up  through  a  village 
street  of  cottages  too  well  built  for  picturesqueness,  and  he  turns 
in  at  a  gate  and  across  two  fields  to  a  wood  through  which  the 
pathway  climbs  the  hill.    On  his  right  is  a  picturesque  farmhouse 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  immediately  before  him,  half  hidden 
among  the  oaks,  is  the  church.  It  somewhat  resembles  Clymping ; 
but  its  Early  English  features  are  many  of  them  the  result  rather 
of  a  recent  "  thorough  restoration  "  than  the  genuine  article.  He 
cannot  but  admire  the  western  lancets  from  under  the  new  lych- 
gate,  and  can  well  believe'  it  when  he  is  told  that  at  the  opening 
service  after  the  restoration  the  music  within  was  answered  by  the 
nightingales  without.    In  the  churchyard  on  the  left  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  mother  of  that  genial  novelist,  Frank  Smedley,  but 
memorials  of  greater  literal-}' interest  are  within.    In  the  centre 
oi  the  nave,  just  below  the  chancel  step,  is  a  brass  in  exquisite  pre- 
servation.   It  was  long  hidden  away  under  the  pavement,  to  which 
fact  its  preservation  intact  may  perhaps  be  attributed,  for  the 
curious  and  delicately  designed   representation  of  the  Trinity 
between  the  figures  could  not  long  have  survived  a  Puritan  visita- 


tion, however  mild.  In  1526  the  knight  Sir  John  Shelley  died, 
having  married  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the  Michelgroves,  to 
whose  inheritance  he  owed  his  transplantation  into  Sussex  out  of 
Kent.  The  Michelgroves  had  themselves  come  from  Kent,  where 
they  had  figured  as  Fauconers  of  Fauconhurst,  and  though  they 
changed  the  name,  the  hawk  remains  on  the  coat-of-arms  which 
the  lady  wears  in  brass.  From  her  second  son  descended  the  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Field  Place,  a  few  miles  off  across  the  hills.  The 
Shelleys  continued  at  Michelgrove  till  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  the  chancel  is  full  of  their  tombstones.  There  is  the 
judge,  with  his  wife  and  his  children,  in  alto  relievo,  under  a 
canopy,  and  there  is  the  epitaph  of  his  wife's  sister,  "  Bona  et 
virtuosa  Gresildis,"  wife  of  John  Caryll.  The  Carylls  were  seated 
at  West  Grinstead,  and  it  was  to  one  of  them  that  Pope  dedicated 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock—"  this  verse  to  Caryl,  Muse !  is  due."  It 
is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  observe,  that  among  the  Shelleys'  nearest 
neighbours  were  the  Westbrooks,  a  good  old  Sussex  family,  one 
of  whom  was  Governor  of  Cyprus  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


BAMPFYLDE  MOORE  CAEEW. 

IT  is  probable  that  few  of  the  readers  of  Lever's  novel,  Sir- 
Jasper  Carew,  are  aware  that  he  is  indebted,  both  for  the  name 
of  his  hero  and  for  some  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  story,  in< 
some  degree  to  actual  fact.    Most  people  have  heard  of  Bampfylde- 
Moore  Carew,  but  comparatively  few  perhaps  are  acquainted 
with  a  choice  work  "printed  for  the  booksellers,"  and  containing 
"  many  entertaining  particulars  of  that  extraordinary  man," 
who,  according  to  the  author,  was  born  in  the  year  1693,  being 
"  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Carews."  His  father,  we  are- 
moreover  told,  was  the  Reverend  Theodore  Carew,  of  Bickley, 
near  Tiverton.    Very  fondly  does  the  biographer  dwell  upon  the 
rank  and  splendour  of  the  guests  assembled  at  the  baptism,  and 
he  descants  lovingly  upon  an  amicable  dispute  as  to  who  should  be 
president  which  took  place  between  the  two  godfathers,  "  doubt- 
less presaging  the  honour  that  should  redound  to  them  from  the 
future  actions  of  our  hero."    A  description  of  Bampfylde  Carew  is 
then  ushered  in  with  a  mighty  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  we 
are  informed  that  he  was  "  tall  and  majestic,"  iind  that  his 
countenance  bore   the  marks  which  denote  an   "  honest  and 
good-natured  mind."     That   we   may  judge  for  ourselves,  we 
are  referred  to  his  portrait,  which  is  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book;  but  as  this  artistic  production  presents  only  a  back 
view  of  "our  hero"  kneeling  to  two  savages,  we  are  unable  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy   of  the  statement.     "  Good- 
natured."  he  may  have  been,  but  his  claim  to  honesty  must  cer- 
tainly be  set  aside  if  we  are  to  judge  him  according  to  any  received 
standard  of  morality.    At  school  he  seems  to  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies,  but  to  have  soon  abandoned  them  for  the 
delights  of  hunting  and  field  sports  of  every  description.    At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  discovered  "  a  remarkable  cheering  halloo, 
which  was  peculiar  to  himself,"  and  found  out  a  secret  of  enticing 
all  manner  of  dogs  to  follow  him.     This  last  accomplishment 
proved  afterwards  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  his  adven- 
turous life.    Getting  into  trouble  for  hunting  a  deer  which  was 
a  neighbour's  property,  he  ran  away  with  a  few  chosen  com- 
panions and  took  refuge  with  a  company  of  gipsies  who  had 
fixed   their  camp   in  the  neighbourhood.     About  gipsies  in 
general,  and  those  with  whom  Carew  fell  in  in  particular,  ou? 
biographer  waxes  marvellously  eloquent,  ending  with  this  astound- 
ing proposition : — "  Whether  the  divine  Homer  himself  might 
not  have  been  of  this  society  will  admit  of  a  doubt,  as  there- 
is  much  uncertainty  about  his  birth  and  education,  though  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  he  travelled  from  place  to  place.'r 
Carew,  however,  got  on  amazingly  well  with  his  new  companions  ; 
and,  owing  to  the  skill  he  exhibited  in  dog-stealing  and  in  per- 
suading weak-minded  old  ladies  to  part  with  their  money,  he  soon 
became  a  personage  of  no  small  importance  among  them.  Then, 
too;  he  developed  a  remarkable  talent  for  disguising  himself  and 
adopting  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  those  whom  he  sought  to 
imitate  in  his  outward  appearance;  so  that  he  managed  to  get  to- 
gether a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  a  short  time  by  travelling 
about  in  the  character  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  or  a  small  trades- 
man who  had  lost  his  all  by  fire.    His  family  wasted  much  time 
in  vainly  entreating  him  to  return  to  his  home  and  to  civilized 
habits ;  for  it  was  now,  according  to  the  writer  of  his  adventures, 
"  that  he  reflected  on  that  grand  and  noble  axiom  of  life,  that  we 
are  not  born  for  ourselves  only,"  and  that  he  was  therefore 
bound  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  with 
which  he  had  cast  in  his  lot. 

Accordingly  he  hit  upon  the  capital  expedient  of  ranging 
through  the  country  as  a  lunatic,  "  carrying  it  so  far  as  to 
address  himself  to  all  the  posts  in  the  streets  as  if  they  were 
saints,  lilting  up  his  hands  in  a  fervent  though  distracted  mauuer 
to  heaven,"  and  on  one  occasion  extorting  money  from  a  clergy- 
man by  seizing  him  in  the  street  and  "  insisting  in  a  raving 
manner  he  should  tell  him  who  was  the  father  of  the  morning- 
star."  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  how  well  lunacy  used 
to  pay  those  who  feigned  it  in  Carew's  time ;  for,  according 
to  the  work  before  us,  any  man  who  wished  money  to  be 
showered  on  him  had  only  to  tear  his  hair  and  break  his  neigh- 
bour's furniture  in  order  to  be  richly  rewarded.  Moreover, 
sometimes  when  Carew's  invention  flagged,  and  he  felt  in- 
disposed to  go  abroad,  he  would  content  himself  with  writing 
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begging  lettors,  stating  that  he  was  a  poor  idiot,  and  the  charitable 

novcr  lailod  to  send  him  money  ami  provisions.  In  fact,  ho  throve 
so  W«ll  that  he  determined  to  marry,  and  being  at  Noweastlo-on- 
Tyne  ho  (under  false  pretences)  induced  an  apothecary's  daughter 
of  that  town  to  become  his  wife.  He  then  took  his  bride-oluct  to 
Dartmouth,  where  lio  discovered  to  her  that  he  was  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  gipsies;  on  learning  which  "  she  was  not  a  little 
surprised  and  troubled  ';  but,  on  finding  her  husband's  comrades 
■were  better  fellows  than  she  had  expected,  sho  became  instantly 
satislied;  and  set  oil  with  him  for  Hath,  where  they  intended  to 
pass  their  honeymoon.  This  they  did  in  a  decidedly  original  man- 
ner. Carew,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  cynic,  mixed  for  the  lirst  part 
of  their  stay  with  all  the  best  company  in  the  place,  and 
lavished  hospitality  on  all  who  approached  him,  till,  growing 
•weary  of  so  much  splendour,  ho  once  more  disguised  himself  as 
an  abject  beggar,  and  took  a  grim  delight  in  being  thrust  from 
the  houses  of  the  very  people  who  had  a  few  days  before  been  hat 
in  hand  to  him.  Leaving  Bath,  he  confided  his  wife  to  the  care 
of  some  friends,  and  started  oil'  alone,  armed  with  several  new 
disguises,  in  which  he  made  another  very  successful  campaign. 

Now  occurred  a  most  important  event.  The  king  of  his  com- 
munity was  dying,  and  all  the  subaltern  beggars,  Carew  among 
the  number,  were  summoned  to  his  bedside.  In  spite  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  our  readers  to  ponder  over  the  last  words  of  the  dying  monarch, 
for  he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  more  than  one  representative  in  modern 
London.  In  a  touching  speech  he  assures  his  "  children  "  of  his 
love,  and  tells  them  that  he  has  been  "so  blessed  in  bis  profes- 
sion "  that  he  is  enabled  to  leave  a  hundred  pounds  to  each  of 
them.  "  Take  among  you,"  he  cries,  "  the  maxims  I  have  laid 
down  for  my  own  guide,  and  use  them  with  as  much  success  as  I 
have  done."  Very  instructive  are  these  same  maxims,  and  most 
cunningly  interwoven  with  moral  reflections.  "Be  not  less 
friends,"  he  begins  by  saying,  "  because  you  are  of  the  same  pro- 
fession ;  the  lawyers  berd  together  in  their  inns,  the  doctors  in 
their  college,  the  old-clothes-men  in  Monmouth  Street ;  what  one 
has  not  among  these  another  has.  Eememberthis,and  always  people 
a  whole  street  with  objects  skilled  in  scenes  of  different  distress, 
placed  at  proper  distances — the  tale  that  moves  not  one  heart  may 
surprise  the  next;  the  obdurate  passer-by  of  the  first  must  be 
made  of  no  human  matter  if  he  feels  no  part  of  the  distress  that 
twenty  different  tales  have  heaped  together."  "  Trouble  most, 
people  who  are  most  busy  "  is  one  of  his  chief  rules ;  but  he  is 
large-minded  and  anxious  for  the  public  good  as  well  as  for  the 
advantage  of  his  own  people.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to 
find  him  descanting  upon  the  best  means  for  ensuring  free  circu- 
lation in  the  thoroughfares  of  great  cities.  "  Remember,''  he  says 
in  his  address,  "  that  the  streets  were  made  for  people  to  walk, 
and  not  to  converse  in  ;  keep  up  their  ancient  use ;  and  whenever 
you  see  two  or  three  gathered  together,  be  you  amonpst  them,  and 
let  them  not  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  till  they  have 
bought  off  the  noise  of  yours."  No  doubt  more  wisdom  would 
have  fallen  from  the  old  man's  lips,  hut  he  expired  before  he  could 
end  his  exhortation ;  and  Carew,  elected  king  by  the  common 
voice,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Crowned  heads  are  proverbially  uneasy,  and  Bampfylde 
Carew  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  While  his  honours 
■were  yet  new  upon  him,  an  unfriendly  magistrate  had  him 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  Exeter,  where  he  was  sentenced  to 
pass  seven  years  in  Maryland.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  there 
than  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  brought  back  to  the  ship's 
captain,  who  had  an  iron  collar  fastened  round  his  neck  to 
mark  him  as  a  runaway  slave.  Notwithstanding,  he  again 
escaped,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  an  Indian  camp,  where  his 
collar  was  taken  off  and  he  was  well  treated.  His  biographer 
is  great  upon  the  Indians,  whom  he  cannot  praise  too  much. 
"  The  accent  and  emphasis  of  some  of  their  words,"  he  informs  us, 
"  are  great  and  sweet,  as  Okoroeston,  Shakameton,  Paguiflin,  names 
of  places,  and  as  sonorous  as  any  in  Attica."  Carew,  leaving  them, 
made  his  way  back  to  England  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  one 
Captain  Rogers  ;  but  having  no  fancy  for  being  "  pressed  "  on  his 
arrival  in  an  English  port,  he  pricked  himself  all  over  with  a 
needle  and  rubbed  in  a  mixture  of  bay-salt  and  gunpowder,  which, 
it  appears,  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  counterfeiting  the  small-pox. 
As  they  neared  Lundy  Island  he  spent  all  his  time  in  groaning 
heavily  and  wandering  about  in  a  blanket  on  deck  to  be  ready  for 
all  emergencies,  so  that  when  they  were  hoarded  by  a  lieutenant 
from  a  man-of-war  in  Bristol  Roads,  and  all  the  other  hands  were 
carried  off,  the  officer,  who  had  never  had  the  small-pox,  paid  him 
handsomely  to  get  him  gone.  Carew  went  off  to  Bristol  to  get 
his  injured  skin  repaired,  and  to  make  ready  for  another  campaign 
in  England,  on  which  he  set  out  after  a  short  interval,  which  he 
had  filled  by  feasting  with  some  of  his  subjects.  He  seems  to 
have  undertaken  this  tour  rather  for  amusement  than  for  profit, 
playing  practical  jokes  upon  old  acquaintances,  laying  .ghosts,  and 
"  chaffing  "  magistrates.  But  what  chiefly  delighted  him  was  that 
he  was  enabled  utterly  to  destroy  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  bellman 
at  Southmolton.  This  person  bad  in  some  manner  offended  him, 
and  Carew  was  bent  upon  revenge.  It  luckily  happened  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  been  buried  was  reported  to  walk  the 
churchyard;  and  Carew,  taking  advantage  of  the  story,  hid  him- 
self behind  the  grave  and  awaited  the  bellman's  advent.  As  his 
victim  approached  he  raised  himself  "  with  a  solemn  slowness," 
seeing  which,  the  quaking  bellman  fled  through  the  moonlight, 
leaving  his  bell,  which  Carew  seized  as  a  trophy,  behind  him  in 
his  flight.    This  made  a  great  impression  on  the  townsfolk,  and 


especially  on  the  bellman,  who  took  to  bis  bed  and  did  not 
venture  to  go  on  his  night  rounds  for  months  afterwards.  But 
1  's  troubles  did  not  end  here,  "  for  Mr.  Carew,  happening  about  a 
year  afterwards  to  be  in  Southmolton  again,  was  afresh  insulted 
by  the  bellman,  which  made  him  resolve  to  give  him  a  second 

meeting  in  the  churchyard."  On  this  occasion  " he  dressed  him- 
self in  a  black  gown,  put  a  great  fur  cap  upon  his  head,  and  at  the 
usual  time  of  tho  bellman's  coming  repaired  to  the  churchyard, 
holding  in  his  mouth  by  tho  middle  a  slick  lighted  at  both  ends, 
at.  tho  same  time  rattling  a  heavy  iron  chain."  This  proved  more 
than  the  bellman  could  stand,  and  he  threw  up  his  appointment  and 
retired  into  private  life,  fully  convinced  that  ho  was  haunted  by 
tho  devil.  But,  delightful  as  these  amusements  were,  they  weie 
not  profitable,  and  "  our  hero  "  finding  his  purse  empty  struck  out 
an  original  and  very  paying  lino  for  himself.  Ho  went  to  Exeter, 
and  "  with  a  rough  but  artless  air,  and  the  behaviour  of  a 
sailor,"  asked  for  the  king's  officers,  whom  ho  informed  that  he 
belonged  to  a  vessel  which  had  landed  a  large  quantity  of 
run  goods.  By  offering  to  reveal  their  place  of  concealment  ha 
managed  to  live  grandly  at  the  officers'  expense  for  some  days,  be- 
sides getting  a  large  present  in  money,  and  at  tho  last  moment  he 
slipped  away  with  his  usual  cleverness  to  practise  the  same  strata- 
gem elsewhere.  But,  lingering  too  long  in  Exeter,  ho  was  once 
more  taken  to  America  at  Ilis  Majesty's  expense,  where,  in  spito 
of  great  difficulties,  he  managed  to  escape  and  make  his  way  back  to 
England.  Notwithstanding  his  age  he  still  continued  his  vagabond 
existence  for  a  year  or  two  more  ;  but,  some  relations  dying  and 
leaving  him  their  money,  he  finally  resolved  to  build  a  house  and 
settle  down  in  the  West  of  England,  where  he  fared  sumptuously 
every  day  until  he  died  ;  having  displayed  throughout  the  course 
cf  a  long  life  an  amount  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  which  might 
have  made  him  eminent  in  any  career  he  might  have  chosen.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Carew  in  any 
other  capacity  than  that  of  King  of  the  Beggars. 


THE  BREECHES  BIBLE. 

TV/TOST  people  probably  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
-LVJL  Breeches  Bible,  and  many  perhaps  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  verify  the  fact  that  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  the  trans- 
lators have  rendered  the  word  which  in  the  Authorized  Version  is 
aprons  by  the  term  breeches.  But  we  do  not  think  we  shall  be  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  knows  anything 
more- about  the  book  than  that  it  exists,  is  in  black  letter  type,  and 
is  more  or  less  scarce.  That  copies  should  be  as  rarely  met  with 
as  they  are  is  undoubtedly  strange  when  it  is  considered  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  it  was  the  version  in  common  use  for  familv  read- 
ing in  England,  the  first  edition  of  it  having  been  published  at 
Geneva  in  1568,  and  there  having  been  subsequent  re-issues  of  the 
book  from  the  London  press  nearly  every  year  from  1572  to  1616. 
Thus  much  may  be  learned  from  bibliographers,  who,  however,  are 
not  very  trustworthy  in  their  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this 
version.  The  New  Testament  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be 
little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  in 
Geneva  in  1557  ;  but  Mr.  Fry,  of  Bristol,  in  an  elaborate  article  in 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July  1S64,  has  successfully 
shown  that  the  Genevan  Testament  of  1560  is  a  distinct  version, 
varying  more  from  Tyndale's  previous  translation  than  that  of  1557 
had  ventured  to  do,  and  being  in  all  respects  entitled  to  be  called 
the  standard  edition  of  the  Genevan  version,  as  having  been  fol- 
lowed exactly  in  every  subsequent  issue  of  the  Genevan  Bible  for 
half  a  century. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  criticize  this  translation,  or  to 
compare  or  contrast  it  with  the  renderings  in  the  Bishops'  or 
Parker's  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in  1568,  and  was  re- 
printed from  time  to  time  down  to  the  year  1588,  or  perhaps 
later;  nor  again  with  the  Authorized  Version,  which  has  held 
its  place  since  161 1.  It  is  only  in  point  to  mention  that 
the  number  of  editions  and  copies  of  the  Genevan  B*^le  issued 
during  the  half-century  in  which  it  was  in  use  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  much  more  widely  circulated  than  any  other 
translation,  till  it  was  finally  supplanted  by  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. But  there  is  one  particular  in  reference  to  the  Genevan 
Bible  that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  bibliographers  as  wTell  as  of 
historians.  And,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  and  may  meet  perhaps  with  further 
elucidation  hereafter,  we  venture  to  draw  attention  to  it.  Several 
editions  of  this  Bible  had  been  published,  both  at  Geneva  and  in 
London,  before  the  quarto  edition  of  1 579  came  out,  "  imprinted 
at  London  by  Christopher  Barker,  Printer  to  the  Queenes  most 
excellent  Maiestie."  This  edition  of  1 579  is  distinguished  from  all 
that  precede  it  by  having  inserted  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  three  leaves,  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  short 
summary  of  the  books  of  Scripture  which  fills  the  first  leaf,  and  is 
printed  in  Roman  type,  and  the  last  two  printed  in  black  letter 
containing  "  Certaine  questions  and  answeres  touching  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  the  use  of  Gods  word  and  sacraments."  As  a  mere 
matter  of  bibliography,  it  is  surprising  that  these  should  not  have 
caught  the  eye  of  any  of  the  persons  who  have  described  the 
diflerent  editions  of  the  English  Bible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these- 
remarkable  questions  and  answers  appear  in  every  quarto  edition  of 
the  Genevan  Bible  printed  by  the  King's  or  Queen's  printer  from 
1579  to  161 5  inclusive.  Their  first  appearance  in  1579,  and  their 
disappearance  after  161 5,  are  alike  remarkable.    That  no  Genevan 
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version  should  have  been  published  in  England  after  the  folio  of 
1616  is  natural,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  version  is  full  of 
Calvinistic  notes,  and  that  this  is  exactly  the  period  at  -which 
Laud's  influence  on  ecclesiastical  matters  begins  to  tell. 
But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that  there  is  no  record  of 
any  prohibition  issued  to  the  King's  printer  against  reproducing 
this  work.  It  is  true  that  James  I.  very  much  disliked  the 
Genevan  version,  and  purposely  appointed  translators  to  ex- 
ecute a  translation  which  should  supersede  it.  But  even  after  the 
publication  of  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  certain  that  the 
Genevan  version  would  still  have  had  a  large  sale  amongst  the 
Nonconformists  and  with  the  Puritan  party  in  general.  So  that 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  prohibited  and  sup- 
pressed by  authority.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  marginal  anno- 
tations to  this  book  will  cease  to  wonder  that  Laud's  influence  was 
used  to  suppress  it  entirely.  The  King's  objection  to  it  appears  to 
have  been  founded  principally  on  such  notes  as  seemed  to  impugn 
kingly  authority  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  its  suppres- 
sion was  really  owing  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  so  distinctly 
propounded  throughout  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  A 
specimen  or  two  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  these  annota- 
tions.   In  a  note  on  Deut.  ii.  there  occurs  the  following: — 

God,  in  His  election  and  reprobation,  doth  not  only  appoint  the  ends,  but 
the  means  tending  to  the  same. 

On  2  Kings  iii.  we  have  as  follows : — 

God  suffereth  His  Word  to  be  declared  to  the  wicked  because  of  the 
godly  that  are  among  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  passage  is  that  which  appears  as  a 
note  to  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel:— 

Albeit  God,  in  His  eternal  counsel,  appointed  the  death  and  damnation  of 
the  reprobate  ;  yet  the  end  of  His  counsel  was  not  their  death  only,  but 
chiefly  _His  own  glory.  And  also,  because  He  doth  not  approve  sin,  there- 
fore it  is  here  said,  that  He  would  have  them  to  turn  away  from  it  that 
they  might  live. 

The  leading  idea  of  all  the  notes,  both  on  the  Old  and  on  the  New 
Testament,  is  that  of  the  indefectibility  of  grace  once  given.  And 
consistently  enough,  to  cover  this  view,  all  the  passages  about 
sacraments  in  the  New  Testament  are  explained  away.  Thus  the 
words  of  institution  in  the  Eucharist  are  represented  as"  meaning 
"  a  true  sign  and  testimony  that  my  body  is  made  yours,  and  by  me 
your  souls  are  nourished."  In  like  manner,  baptism  is  every- 
where explained  to  mean  the  outward  expression  of  the  previous 
admission  into  the  Church  of  children  who  were  already  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  by  virtue  of  having  at  least  one  faithful  parent. 
Of  course  there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  a  Geneva  Bible  being 
thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  the  tone  of  its  translation  and  its  mar- 
ginal annotations.  Neither  is  it  any  subject  for  wonder  that  such 
a  Bible  should  be  in  use  amongst  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
but  its  use  will  at  least  go  far  to  account  for  the  almost  uniformly 
Calvinistic  tone  of  all  English  divinity  during  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  This  was  the  system  of  doctrine  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  revisers  of  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. 
and  by  quite  all  the  reformers  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

And  now  we  recur  to  the  leaves  of  questions  and  answers  on 
predestination  which  were  authoritatively  inserted  in  all  these 
Bibles  from  1579  to  1615.  We  are  quite  able  to  understand  their 
disappearance  exactly  at  the  moment  when  Laud's  star  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  and  perhaps  their  disappearance  is  the  first  sign  of  the 
rising  influence  of  the  future  Archbishop.  But  we  regret  to  say 
there  is  no  evidence  to  determine  the  authorship  of  this  remarkable 
Catechism,  or  to  show  by  what  means  it  was  originally  foisted  into 
an  authorized  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  managed  to  hold  its  ground 
so  long,  through  about  forty  editions  of  the  book  issued  in 
about  as  many  years.  No  one  will  be  surprised  that  they  should 
have  originated  in  the  archiepiscopate  of  Grindal,  nor  again  that 
they  should  have  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  primacy  of 
Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Abbot.  But,  as  it  is  the  most  clear  and 
naked  exposition  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  that  can  be  seen  com- 
pressed into  a  small  space,  we  will  give  a  short  epitome  of  it. 

It  begins  with  attributing  all  the  existing  variations  in  religion 
to  the  fact  that  all  men  do  not  believe  the  Gospel,  which  fact 
is  in  its  turn  accounted  for  by  the  assertion  that  such  persons 
as  do  not  believe  are  vessels  of  wrath  ordained  unto  destruction. 
The  justice  of  this  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  all  men  have 
sin,  and  that  it  is  of  mere  mercy  that  any  are  saved.  The  objection 
that  people  will  abuse  this  doctrine  to  purposes  of  sin  is  met  by 
the  reply  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  elect  should  be  "without 
care  to  do  well,  or  that  the  reprobate  should  have  any  will  there- 
unto. For  to  nave  either  goodwill  or  good  works  is  a  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is  given  to  the  elect  only,  whereby 
faith  is  so  wrought  in  them  that,  being  graft  in  Christ,  they  grow 
in  holiness  to  that  glory  whereunto  they  are  appointed."  The  next 
question  taken  up  is  as  to  how  one  is  to  know  oneself  to  be  one  of 
the  elect.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  may  be  known  by  remorse 
of  conscience  joined  with  the  loathing  of  sin,  which  those  who 
have  at  any  time  once  felt  within  themselves  it  is  impossible  they 
should  perish.  Those  who  do  not  feel  these  emotions,  however, 
should  not  despair,  because  "  God  calleth  His  at  what  time  He 
secth  good."  The  means  Pie  uses  are  His  word  and  sacraments. 
The  word  is  defined  to  be  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  evidence 
for  which  is  internal,  and  is  to  be  judged  "  by  the  testimony  of 
God's  Spirit,  whereby  it  was  written,  Who  moveth  the  hearts  of 
those  in  whom  it  resteth  to  consent  unto  the  word  and  reverently 
to  embrace  it."  This  word  must  be  preached  that  people  may 
bear,  whilst  the  office  of  the  sacraments  is  to  appeal  to  the  other 


senses  ;  "  that,  by  sight,  taste,  and  feeling,  as  well  as  by  hearing, 
we  might  be  instructed,  assured,  and  brought  to  obedience."  Thus 
Baptism  teaches  us  to  put  on  Christ,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
designed  to  teach  the  elect  that  Christ  is  wholly  theirs.  The 
Catechism  winds  up  with  a  practical  application,  by  way  of  advice, 
as  to  how  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  word.  The  advice  given 
is  to^the  effect  that,  as  we  at  least  twice  a  day  receive  food  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  body,  so  we  should  read  at  least  two  chapters 
of  the  Bible  every  day,  "  in  such  sort  that  occasion  thereby  may 
be  taken  to  speak  again  unto  God  by  prayer  as  He  in  His  word 
speaketh  to  us  "  ;  and  that  certain  portions  be  committed  to  memory, 
whereby  it  will  be  found  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  difficult,  "  for 
God  maketh  them  easy  to  such  as  in  humility  seek  them." 

_We  have  already  said  that  we  possess  no  clue  to  the  authorship  of 
this  Calvinistic  Catechism.  Its  general  resemblance  to  the  Cate- 
chisms of  the  Assembly  will  be  apparent  to  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  these  two  documents  as  issued  with  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion. But  its  existence  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  issued 
for  so  many  years,  supplies  an  important  link  in  the  evidence  which 
connects  the  doctrines  of  the  English  with  those  of  the  Swiss  Refor- 
mation. It  accounts  also  for  the  traditional  Calvinism  of  the  Puritans 
who  still  adhered  to  the  Establishment  long  after  the  indomitable 
energy  of  Archbishop  Laud  had  succeeded  in  purging  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  its  influence.  And  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  this  notice  may  be  the  means  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  point,  and  so  perhaps  of  eliciting  some  useful  in- 
formation as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Catechism,  and  the  methods 
adopted  in  giving  it  so  wide  a  circulation  and  securing  it  so  large 
an  influence  over  the  belief  of  the  people  of  England. 


THE  THEATRES. 

AT  every  re-opening  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Mr.  Irving  is  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  say  a  few  words  to  his 
audience  at  the  end  of  the  performance  —  a  custom  which 
pleasantly  marks  the  cordial  relations  between  the  actor-manager 
and  his  spectators.  In  his  short  address  delivered  last  Saturday 
night  after  the  first  performance  under  Mr.  Irving's  management 
of  The  Corsican  Brothers,  he  commented  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  preparations  for  the  play  had  interfered  with  his  holiday.  So 
far  as  stage  management  in  its  widest  sense  is  concerned,  there  can 
hardly  be  two  opiuions  as  to  Mr.  Irving's  trouble  being  well  re- 
paid by  the  contentment  of  his  audiences.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  his 
choice  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  figure  in  this  play  will  be 
found  to  be  anything  but  wise  after  the  first  few  nights  of  repre- 
sentation. The  play  itself  and  some  of  the  traditional  "  business  " 
associated  with  it  are  perhaps  more  open  to  question.  The 
piece  is,  in  fact,  less  a  connected  drama  than  a  sketch  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  life  brought  into  strong  relief  by  a  super- 
natural element.  That  the  distinguished  player  and  manager 
who  rules  the  Lyceum  is  right  in  varying  Shakspearian  per- 
formances with  pure  melodrama  we  have  little  doubt.  Melo- 
drama, as  a  contemporary  critic  has  well  pointed  out,  has  a 
distinct  and  valuable  place  in  stage  literature.  Whether  The 
Corsican  Brothers  represents  the  best  type  of  melodrama  is  an- 
other question,  the  full  discussion  of  which  would  take  us  too  far 
away  from  the  consideration  of  this  particular  representation  of 
the  play.  Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  construction  of  the 
piece,  the  fact  remains  that  it  contains  exceptional  opportunities 
for  scenic  display  and  skill,  and,  which  is  more  important,  some 
singularly  strong  "  situations."  The  double  character  of  the  two 
brothers  affords  perhaps  less  scope  for  the  actor's  powers  than 
do,  for  instance,  the  double  characters  of  Lesurques  and 
Dubosc  in  The  Lyons  Mail;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  in  The  Lyons  Mail  which  affords  the  player  so  fine  a 
chance  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  last  scene  of  The  Corsican 
Brothers.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  last  scenes  of  both  plays  are 
similar ;  that  is,  in  both  Mr.  Irving — and  probably  every  one  of 
his  predecessors — has  found  his  happiest  moment.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  a  general  point  of  view  the  Dei  Franchi 
twins  are  worse  acting  characters  than  the  supposed  villain  and 
the  supposed  man  of  exemplary  character  whose  strange  resemblance 
to  each  other  gives  the  chief  interest  to  Le  Courrier  de  Lyons. 
Louis  dei  Franchi  is  in  the  novel  of  Les  Freres  Corses  a  strikingly 
fine  character,  but  his  appearance  in  The  Corsican  Brothers  is  so 
brief  that  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  the  actor  to  inark  at 
once  the  dillerence  and  the  resemblance  between  his  twin  brother 
and  himself.  What  opportunity  there  is  was  made  the  most 
of  by  Mr.  Irving,  and  one  speech,  that  in  which  he  announces  his 
devotion  to  Mine,  de  Lesparre,  even  to  "  the  last  drop  of  his 
heart's  blood,"  was  given  as  well,  as  finely,  and  as  strongly  as 
possible.  It  has  been  thought  that  there  was  some  shortcoming 
in  the  actor's  representation  in  the  first  act  of  the  other  twin, 
Fabien  ;  but  to  us  it  appeared  that  his  performance  in  this  part  of 
the  play  was,  if  anything,  unexpectedly  true  and  skilful.  He  indi- 
cated, as  it  seemed  to  us.  the  naturally  frank  and  manly  character 
of  the  Corsican,  who  delights  in  an  open-air  life,  and  marked  to 
just  the  right  extent  the  effect  upon  a  nature  of  this  kind  of  a 
haunting  and,  according  to  his  views,  unerring  sense  of  coming 
misfortune.  In  more  than  one  speech  the  sudden  remembrance  of 
this  shadow,  overclouding  a  natural  lightness  of  heart  and 
demeanour,  was  marked  with  a  singularly  fine  perception  and 
execution.  In  this  scene,  as  in  others,  the  art  with  which  Mr. 
Irving  gave  an  air  of  excellence  to  dialogue  which  has  in  itself 
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but  little  merit  WIS  remarkable.  Whether  the  actor  U  right  in 
giving  so  deep  an  air  of  gloom  to  Louis  dei  Franehi,  tho  twin 
who  is  studying  in  Paris,  may  bo  doubted  ;  and  it  in  possible  that 
in  Iho  future  ho  may  think  it  well  to  modify  tho  somewhat  heavy 
Melancholy  which  puts  him  in  strong  contrast  to  tho  viveurs  with 
whom  he  is  associated  at  tho  masked  ball. 

It  is  in  tho  last  act  that  Mr.  frying  finds  his  best  chance.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Ohateau-Renaud's  carriage  has  broken 
down  in  tho  forest  of  Kontainobleau  just  in  time  to  bring  him  faco 
to  face  with  Fabien  dei  Franehi,  the  avenger  of  his  brothers 
death,  dealt  to  him  by  Chatoau-Benaud's  sword  on  tho  very  spot 
where,  by  a  fatal  coincidence,  i'abien  and  Chateau- llenaud  meet. 
Mr.  Irving  has  throughout  this  scene  tho  air  of  a  man  implacablo, 
bent  on  his  purpose,  and  assured  of  his  destiny.    There  is  no 
passion  in  his  voice,  his  look,  or  his  gesture,  as  ho  speaks  to  and 
lights  with  his  adversary.    Ivsigc  and  sorrow  have  spent  them- 
selves when  he  first  was  told,  by  supernatural  means,  of  his 
brother's  death.    All  that  remains  is  a  fixed  determination  to  slay 
the  slayer.    The  cold  hard  glitter  of  Fabien's  eyes,  the  constrained 
ring  of  his  voice,  the  set  of  his  mouth,  and  tho  deadlines  of  bis 
whole  aspect,  make  one  understand  the  strange  conviction  of  a  sure- 
coming  death  which  seizes  on  Chateau-Renaud,  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  in  Paris.   The  fight  between  tho  two  is  admirably  man- 
aged, and  shows  well  against  the  background  of  pine-trees  lighted  by 
the  rising  winter  sun.  (One  critic,  by  the  by,  appears  never  to  have 
observed  the  fact  that,  as  for  as  light  alone  goes,  early  morning  and 
late  evening  effects  are  precisely  similar.)  Fabien  contents  himself 
with  parrying  Chateau-Benaud's  hot  attacks,  and  makes  frequent 
use  of  the  parry  of  prime,  a  parry  which  is  almost  as  useful  as  it 
is  showy,  and  which  has  in  many  fencing-schools  fallen  into 
undesirable  disuse.     Mr.  Irving  has  never  fenced  so  well  on 
the  stage  as  in  this  duel,  and  he  can  find  precedent  for  the 
vicious,  if  effective,  attitude  which  be  assumes  on  guard,  with 
his  left  hand  resting  on  the  hips,  instead  of  being  used,  as 
it  should  be,  as  a  counterweight.    Mr.  Terriss  also  deserves 
high  praise  for  his  fencing  in  this  scene,  and,  to  our  think- 
ing, for  his  acting  not  only  in  this  scene,  but  throughout  the 
piece.    His  part  is  not  very  long,  and  is  very  difficult,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  gave  with  singular  skill  the  idea  of  a  man  of  gentle 
breeding  who  is  also  a  man  capable  of  and  given  to  actions  of 
which  a  gentleman  should  be  ashamed.  His  bearing  was  through- 
out effective,  and  in  the  final  scene  of  the  duel  there  was  much 
force.    The  minor  parts  wero  more  than  capably  filled,  and  Miss 
Pauncefort,  Mr.  Pinero,  and  Mr.  Mead  deserve  special  praise. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  "  traditional "  business  connected  with 
the  piece  which  may  seem  out  of  date,  and  we  may  refer  especially 
to  the  "  sliding  trap  "  employed  for  the  ghost.  This  does  not 
strike  us  as  particularly  effective  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  innova- 
tion might  have  been  dangerous.  In  other  respects  the  mounting 
of  the  piece  is  at  once  magnificent  and  artistic.  The  first  and  last 
scenes  are  models  of  scene-painting  in  the  line  of  landscape,  and 
the  scene  in  the  Opera  House  i3  to  the  same  extent  a  model  of 
technical  stage  arrangement,  in  which  the  scene-painter's  skill 
takes  another,  but  in  its  way  an  equally  admirable,  shape. 

Mrs.  Bateman's  spirited  production  at  Sadler's  Wells  of  Othello, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Warner  in  the  principal  part,  naturally  excited 
considerable  interest.    Mr.  Warner  had  been  known  for  some  time 
as  a  successful  and  versatile  actor  before  he  made  a  great  success 
as  Coupeau  in  an  adaptation  of  L1  Assommoir — a  part  of  which  M. 
Sarcey  said,  with  some  truth,  that  any  capable  actor  could  make  a 
great  success  with  it.    Between  Coupeau  and  Othello  there  is  a 
wide  gulf,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Warner's  credit  that  in  Othello  he  has 
avoided  to  a  great  extent  the  pitfalls  which  a  long  run  of 
Coupeau  might  have  put  in  his  way.    He  is  devoid  of  that  gross 
brutality  which  has  recently  enough  been  displayed,  and  been 
attended  with  success,  in  this  part ;  and  he  is  not  by  any  means 
devoid  of  true  dignity  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  play.    To  point 
to  one  instance  out  of  many,  his  parting  of  the  combatants  in  the 
quarrel  scene  was  admirable  ;  and  it  should  also  be  noted  that  his 
address  to  the  Senate  had  the  composure  and  dignity  of  a  man 
assured  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  of  his  own  position  with 
regard  to  those  whom  he  addresses.    So  also  in  the  scene  of  Iago's 
villainous  suggestions  Mr.  Warner  preserved  a  proper  sense  of  his 
wife's  and  his  own  dignity.  In  the  passionate  scenes  which  follow 
this  there  was,  we  think,  a  falling  off  from  the  promise  of  the 
earlier  acts.  The  actor  completely  avoided  the  offensive  "  realism  " 
which  has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  play  ;  but  he  failed  to  give 
his  part  the  poetry  and  magnificence  which  are  needed  to  save 
it  from  being  at  best  painful.    It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  our  impressions  are  derived  from  a  first  night's  performance. 
Most  actors  of  standing  are,  like  M.  Got,  incapable  of  doing  full 
justice  to  their  conceptions  during  the  first  few  nights  of  a  new 
character.    Mr.  Warner's  theory  of  Othello  seemed  to  us  to  be 
in  the  main  that  which  some  time  ago  was  upheld  in  these 
columns,  and  we  may  have  more  to  say  about  his  performance  of  the 
part  on  a  future  occasion.    One  mistake,  that  of  stabbing  Desde- 
mona  after  the  first  attempt  to  smother  her,  he  would  do  well 
to  correct  at  once.    Mr.  Vezin's  excellent  acting  of  Iago  we 
havo  before  now  described  at  some  length.    On  the  first  night 
at  Sadler's  Wells  he  missed  to  some  extent  the  great  effect  of 
"  the  net  that  shall  enmesh  them  all,"  but  at  other  points  his 
playing  seemed  to  have  improved.  Miss  Isabel  Bateman's  graceful 
and  touching  Desdemona  shows  a  marked  advance  in  her  art.  The 
piece  is  well  mounted  and  well  supported,  but  the  duration  of  the 
miracles  should  be  curtailed. 


RACING  AT  DONCASTER. 

AFTER  several  weeks  of  beautiful  weather,  it  was  rather 
dispiriting  to  the  race-goers  at  Doncaster  to  como  in  for  a 
delugo  of  rain.  Nothing  could  havo  boon  more  gloomy  than  tho 
opening  day  ;  it  was  dark,  it  was  cold,  it  was  windy,  und  it  wan 
wet.  The  Course  itself  was  very  heavy  in  somo  parts,  and  tho 
racing  was  considerably  alfected  by  its  condition.  After  a  very 
showery  morning,  a  drenching  rain  continued  throughout  the  after- 
noon with  scarcely  any  intermission. 

There  were  fair  fields  for  most  of  tho  races  on  Tii'  sday.  Nine 
startei-3  came  out  for  tho  Fitzwilliam  Stakes,  tho  opening  race  of 
tho  meeting.    Tower  and  Sword,  on  tho  strength  of  his  recent 
running,  was  made  the  favourite,  and  ho  won  the  race ;  but  not 
until  he  had  had  a  hard  struggle  with  Chevronel,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  ho  would  have  won  if  he  had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  Archer's  jockeyship.    He  was  brought  up  with  a  rush  just 
at  the  proper    moment,  and  he  won  by  a  head  only.  The 
next  race  was  also  well  contested.    Tho  winner  was  tho  two-year- 
old  Amy  Melville,  by  Albert  Victor,  a  filly  of  very  moderate 
merit.    The  following  race  was  of  no  special  interest,  and  it  was 
run  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain.    The  Selling  Stakes,  which 
succeeded  it,  is  scarcely  worth  noticing.    Then  came  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Handicap.     The  favourite  for  this  was  Reveller,  the 
winner  of  the  Goodwood  Stakes.    This  horse  had  been  purchased 
for  770  guineas  as  a  yearling,  but  he  had  not  run  in  public 
until  ho  was  well  into  his  three-year-old  career.    He  is  a  good- 
looking  horse,  with  a  groat  deal  of  bone  and  power,  and  he  was 
just  the  kind  of  horse  to  run  well  on  a  day  like  the  Tuesday 
of  the  late  Doncaster  week,  when  the  course  was  heavy.  Almost 
as  good  a  favourite  was  Bonnie  Maiden.    This  mare  had  been 
second  both  for  the  Oaks  and  for  the  Coronation  Stakes  at  Ascot ; 
but,  whatever  her  merits  may  have  been,  she  was  not  well  suited 
by  nature  for  racing  in  wet  weather,  for  she  is  deficient  in  the  very 
points  in  which  Reveller  excels — namely,  bone  and  power.  Bay 
Archer,  who,  like  Reveller,  was  a  Goodwood  Stakes  winner,  also 
started  ;  but  he  was  heavily  weighted,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has 
been  suffering  from  a  sore  back.  Another  heavily  penalized  starter 
was  Elizabeth,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas.  This 
good  filly  had  won  five  out  of  seven  races  this  year;  but  19 lbs. 
seemed  a  great  deal  for  her  to  give  to  Bonnie  Marden.    The  race 
was  won  easily  enough  by  Reveller,  though  he  was  not  ridden  out 
more  than  a  neck  in  front  of  the  second  horse.    The  other  favour- 
ites ran  very  badly,  and  none  of  them  made  any  apparent  attempt 
at  racing  after  the  leading  horses  had  got  into  the  straight.  A 
still  more  interesting  race  succeeded  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handi- 
cap.   This  was  the  Champagne  Stakes,  which  is  probably  the 
most  important  race  at  Doncaster  after  the  St.  Leger.    Of  course 
Bal  Gal  was  the  favourite.    This  filly  had  never  been  beaten.  She 
had  won  the  July  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  the  Richmond  and  the 
Rous  Memorial  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes  at  York — stakes  amounting  in  value  to  considerably  over 
5,ooo£.  Seven  other  two-year-olds  ran  against  her,  but  to  no  purpose, 
as  she  won  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths.    There  was  a  dead  heat 
for  second  place  between  Angelina  and  Mazurka,  but  the  former 
was  eased  as  soon  as  her  jockey  perceived  that  all  hopes  of  her 
victory  were  at  an  end,  so  that  the  dead  heat  was  more  of  an 
accident  than  anything  else.    It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  excellent 
and  heavily  engaged  a  filly  as  Bal  Gal  should  be  reported  to  be  a 
roarer.    Even  the  great  Bend  Or  himself,  who  like  Bal  Gal  won 
the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes  at  York,  had  not  won  as  much  as  has  Bal  Gal,  a  year  ago. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  five  two-year-olds  who  first  passed 
the  post  for  tho  Champagne  Stakes  this  year  were  all  fillies.  The 
Glasgow  Plate  for  two-year-olds  was  easily  won  by  Lamprey,  and 
the  day  ended  by  a  walk  over  for  the  Filly  Stakes. 

If  the  weather  was  wet  on  the  Tuesday,  it  was  even  wetter  on 
the  Wednesday..  A  wet  Leger  day  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  wet  Derby 
day,  and  the  pleasure  of  many  thousands  of  people  was  spoiled  on 
the  Wednesday  of  the  late  Doncaster  week.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  state  of  things,  we  may  mention  that  when,  after  the  St.  Leger, 
Constable,  who  had  been  riding  Cipolata,  went  to  be  weighed,  his 
clothes  were  so  saturated  with  rain  and  mud  that  he  turned  the 
scale  at  the  2  lbs.  margin  allowed  by  the  rules  of  racing.  Cipolata 
had  run  second,  and  as  she  had  been  backed  for  a  place  for  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  there  was  considerable  anxiety  as  to  what 
the  stewards  might  decide  in  the  matter.  After  a  short  deli- 
beration, the  authorities  determined  that,  as  the  overweight  was 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  wetting  that  the  jockey  had  undergone 
during  the  race,  he  was  not  disqualified.  It  would  have  been 
doubly  mortifying  to  Constable  to  have  been  disqualified  through 
an  accident  of  this  kind,  as  he  had  not  only  ridden,  but  also  trained, 
Cipolata.  The  colours  of  some  of  the  jockeys  were  so  bespattered 
with  slush  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  course  the  mud  was  fetlock  deep.  Considerable  interest  was 
taken  in  the  first  race.  Roehampton  and  Exeter  were  to  compete 
for  it,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  a  fine  point  whether  the  first- 
named  or  the  second  was  the  better  of  the  pair.  Another  thing 
that  gave  importance  to  the  race  was  that  Exeter  had  been  the 
trial  horse  of  Robert  the  Devil ;  so  people  were  prepared  to  form 
some  conclusions  as  to  the  chance  of  the  last-named  horse  for  the 
St.  Leger  if  Exeter  ran  particularly  well  or  particularly  badly. 
There  was  a  third  runner  in  Pearlina,  who  went  away  at  the  start 
and  cantered  in  front  for  more  than  a  mile,  Exeter  following  next, 
and  Roehampton  bringing  up  the  rear.  As  they  came  to  the 
Rifle  ButtsTRoehampton  passed  the  two  leaders  and  made  the 
running,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Exeter  passed 
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Pearlina  and  closely  pursued  Roehampton.  The  pair  were  racing 
hard  against  each  other  a  long  way  from  home ;  but  as  they  came 
into  the  straight,  Roehampton  seemed  to  be  wearying,  and  Exeter 
had  a  little  the  best  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  race,  winning  at  last 
very  cleverly  by  a  neck.  There  was  a  wretched  field  for  the  Cor- 
poration Stakes,  only  The  Rajah  and  Mountebank  going  to  the 
post.  The  former  was  a  very  strong  favourite,  but  he  never  seemed 
to  have  the  least  chance  during  the  race,  as  Mountebank  made  all  the 
running,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths.  An  outsider  won 
the  next  race  also,  beating  a  field  of  eleven  horses,  more  than  half 
of  which  were  far  more  fancied  than  himself.  In  a  match  which 
followed,  although  the  favourite  won,  it  was  only  by  a  neck, 
which  did  not  leave  much  to  spare,  considering  that  as  much  as  5 
to  2  had  been  laid  on  him.  From  the  racing  during  the  early  part 
of  the  afternoon  it  was  evident  that  the  heavy  state  of  the  course 
made  public  form  very  untrustworthy,  and  backers  of  favourites 
for  the  St.  Leger  naturally  became  nervous.  The  marvel  was  that, 
in  the  face  of  such  circumstances,  Bend  Or  should  have  been  made 
such  a  firm  favourite  at  the  last  moment.  We  described  the  St. 
Leger  last  week  ;  but  we  may  add  that  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  Bend  Or  was  run  against  by  another  horse  during  the  race.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  struck  on  one  of  his  forelegs  as  well  as  on  one 
of  his  hocks  by  the  feet  of  one  of  his  opponents,  and  that  when  he 
was  led  away  from  tbe  course  he  was  lame.  How  far  this  accident 
may  have  interfered  with  his  chances  of  victory  in  the  race  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say;  but  the  mishap  was  probably  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  state  of  the  course,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to 
steer  horses  round  turns  through  heavy  ground  than  when  all  is 
plain  sailing.  Moreover,  when  there  are  little  pools  of  water  on 
a  course,  as  there  were  last  Saturday  week,  horses  often  jump  over 
them,  and  in  doing  so  they  are  very  apt  to  cannon  against 
each  other.  The  two  races  which  followed  the  St.  Leger  were 
devoid  of  general  interest,  and  the  day  ended  with  a  couple  of 
walks  over. 

Thursday's  racing  at  Doncaster  is  rarely  of  special  interest.  The 
Portland  Plate  brought  out  fifteen  starters,  of  which  Peter  was  a 
strong  favourite.  He  has  grown  into  a  tall  but  good-looking 
horse.  Over  such  a  heavy  course  9  st.  7  lbs.  seemed  a  very  beavy 
weight  for  him  to  carry ;  but  his  friends  were  not  afraid  of  it. 
The  second  favourite,  Brotherhood,  carried  6  lbs.  extra,  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  Fordham's  jockeyship.  This 
seemed  an  adventurous  proceeding,  considering  the  state  of  the 
course.  The  great  jockey,  Archer,  was  to  ride  Hackthorpe, 
but  he  had  scarcely  been  in  form  of  late,  and  be  was  heavily 
weighted  at  9  st.  There  was  a  long  delay  at  the  post  owing 
to  the  fractiousuess  of  two  of  the  competitors,  and  as  the  length 
of  the  course  is  only  five  furlongs,  there  is  always  a  scramble 
at  the  start  for  this  race.  When  the  field  at  last  got  off,  a 
three-year-old  which  had  not  yet  won  a  race,  named  Discount, 
drew  away  in  front  of  the  other  horses.  Peter  ran  very  well,  but 
at  the  distance,  when  his  jockey  wished  to  bring  him  forward,  he 
was  crowded  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  run  on  one  side  and  get 
round  a  ruck  of  horses,  wbich  proceeding  necessarily  made  him 
lose  a  good  deal  of  ground.  Yet  he  made  a  grand  effort  under 
his  heavy  weight  in  the  deep  ground  to  catch  Discount,  but 
failing  to  do  so,  he  was  beaten  by  a  neck.  Although  Peter 
was  defeated,  this  performance  ought  to  be  remembered  to  his 
credit,  as  be  fought  very  gamely  under  overwhelming  difficulties. 
In  the  Rous  Plate,  Mazurka,  who  had  run  a  dead  heat  with 
Angelina  for  second  place  in  the  Champagne  Stakes,  was  beaten 
easily  by  a  filly  by  Doncaster,  belonging  to  Lord  Rosebery ; 
Mazurka,  however,  had  12  lbs.  the  worst  of  the  weights.  In 
the  next  race,  a  great  favourite  was  overthrown  by  a  10  to  1 
outsider,  and  in  the  Alexandra  Plate  which  followed,  an  even 
greater  outsider,  against  whom  as  much  as  14  to  1  was  laid,  can- 
tered in  twelve  lengths  in  advance  of  the  nearest  of  a  field  of 
fourteen  opponents,  all  of  whom  practically  pulled  up  at  the  dis- 
tance. The  last  race  of  the  day  was  a  very  hollow  affair,  the 
favourite  winning  by  half-a-dozen  lengths. 

Friday  was  the  only  fine  day  of  the  meeting.  The  racing 
began  with  the  Tattersall  Stakes,  to  which  Messrs.  Tattersall 
contribute  200I.  Then  came  a  good  match  between  a  couple  of 
two-year- olds,  which  was  hardly  contested  and  won  by  a  head 
only.  For  the  Doncaster  Stakes,  Apollo  and  Teviotdale  were  the 
only  starters.  Apollo  is  very  small,  but  he  had  beaten  the  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger  in  the  spring.  Teviotdale  was  the  winner  of  the 
Ascot  Stakes.  The  pair  were  now  to  meet  at  even  weights,  and 
Apollo  was  slightly  the  favourite.  Apollo  made  the  running,  but 
Teviotdale  closed  with  him  at  the  bend.  They  ran  in  together, 
but  Apollo  always  bad  the  best  of  it,  and  be  won,  without  having 
to  fight  very  hard,  by  a  neck.  Dresden  China  was  naturally  made 
a  good  favourite  for  the  Doncaster  Cup,  and  this  grand  mare  won 
with  great  ease  by  a  length.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Nursery  Plate 
was  won  by  Vallou,  but  it  was  not  a  very  glorious  victory,  con- 
sidering that  more  than  one  of  her  opponents  was  giving  ber  over 
two  stone  in  weight.  Witchery,  who  was  the  outsider,  won  the 
Westmoreland  Stakes  by  four  leDgths,  in  a  common  canter.  The 
last  race  of  the  meeting  produced  a  fine  contest  between  the 
two-year-olds  Farl  Godwin  and  Griselda,  the  former  winning  by  a 
head. 

The  sale  rings  are  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Doncaster 
Meeting.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  cheerless  for  sellers  than 
the  result  of  Tuesday's  sales,  for,  out  of  fift3'-eight  lots,  only  eleven 
were  sold.  On  Wednesday  matters  improved  greatly.  A  large 
number  of  horses  were  sold,  and,  although  a  great  many  yearlings 
went  for  prices  varying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  guineas,  several 


lots  realized  high  figures.  Eleven  hundred,  eighteen  hundred,  and 
two  thousand  guineas  were  sums  which  no  breeder  of  yearlings 
could  fairly  complain  of.  The  colt  which  was  sold  for  two  thousand 
guineas  is  an  own  brother  to  Reveller,  the  winner  of  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Handicap ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  general  opinion 
that  the  yearling  was  as  good  looking  as  the  four-year-old.  The 
next  day,  although  nothing  like  two  thousand  was  given  for  one 
yearling,  several  brought  in  high  prices,  three  selling  for  a  thousand 
or  more,  one  reaching  thirteen  hundred.  Still  there  were  a  great 
many  low  prices.  Two  went  for  ten  guineas  a-piece,  two  for 
fifteen,  and  several  were  sold  for  twenty-five  or  under.  On 
Friday  one  yearling  was  run  up  to  seventeen  hundred,  and  Apology, 
who  won  the  St.  Leger  in  1874,  was  sold  for  three  thousand  two 
hundred  guineas.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in- 
different yearlings  sold  extremely  badly  during  the  late  Doncaster 
week,  but  that  good-looking  yearlings  sold  for  better  prices  than 
have  been  obtained  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

In  conclusion  we  would  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  occa- 
sionally amuse  themselves  by  either  watching  or  reading  about 
races  to  the  approaching  Cesarewitch,  for,  although  a  handicap,  it 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  races  of  the  year. 


REVIEWS. 


NICHOLSON'S  MANUAL  OF  PALAEONTOLOGY.* 

IN  its  new  and  greatly  expanded  form  Dr.  Nicholson's  Manual 
of  Palaontolor/y,  originally  published  several  years  ago,  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  complete  and  systematic  treatise  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  language.  It  has  not  only  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  to  a  great  extent  re-wiitten,  but  so  much  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  new  matter  that  it  may  claim  to  be  considered  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  new  book.  The  final  section  of  the  original 
work,  devoted  to  Historical  or  Stratigraphical  Paleontology, 
having  been  relegated  to  the  author's  Ancient  Life-History  of  the 
Earth,  room  has  been  found  for  incorporating  all  the  more  im- 
portant results  of  palteontological  research  contained  in  works  or 
special  memoirs  brought  out  in  the  intermediate  period  whether  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  America,  or  at  home.  Following 
the  tendency  of  recent  science  in  this  department  of  inquiry,  Dr. 
Nicholson  has  devoted  considerably  more  space  to  the  invertebrate 
than  to  the  vertebrate  animals,  with  which  Professor  Owen's 
valuable  treatise  on  Palaeontology,  published  several  years  ago, 
was  almost  exclusively  occupied.  It  is  with  the  invertebrate 
forms,  as  be  truly  remarks,  that  palaeontological  students  are 
more  largely  concerned.  Starting  with  the  general  definition 
of  his  subject  as  the  "  zoology  and  botany  of  the  past,"  he 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  existing  forms 
of  life,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  carried  back  to  those 
embodied  in  the  fossil  state,  and  be  prepared  to  recognize  the  con- 
tinuity of  descent  and  organization  between  the  two.  The 
domain  of  the  geologist  has  also,  he  urges,  to  be  trenched 
upon,  that  some  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the  rocks  in  which 
are  entombed  the  fossil  forms  that  constitute  the  materials  of  the 
palaeontologist.  The  first  five  chapters  of  the  manual  before  us 
are  devoted  to  a  summary  view  of  the  sedimentary  or  fossil- 
bearing  rocks,  their  chief  divisions  and  geological  succession,  with 
remarks  upon  the  imperfection  of  the  palseontological  record, where- 
by gaps  are  left  in  the  continuous  evolution  of  life,  species  being 
here  and  there  lost  to  sight,  or  others  coming  into  view  to  which 
we  have  not  as  yet  the  means  of  assigning  a  distinct  ancestry. 
Besides  the  effects  of  subsidence  in  burying  possibly  whole 
kingdoms  of  animal  or  plant  life  beneath  the  waves,  the 
action  of  metamorphism  has  to  be  pointed  out,  oblitera- 
ting the  traces  of  life  through  a  re-arrangement  of  the  rocky 
particles  under  heat.  Another  cause  of  the  disappearance  of 
fossils  is  the  percolation  through  the  strata  of  water  holding  in 
solution  carbonic  acid,  the  calcareous  remains  being  thus  dissolved 
away.  And,  lastly,  cleavage,  if  at  all  intense  in  action,  will  do 
much  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  fossil  organisms  in  strata  which 
have  undergone  such  strain. 

Although  the  terms  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and  variety  are 
employed  by  the  palaeontologist  in  precisely  the  same  sense  and 
with  precisely  the  same  limitations  as  by  the  zoologist,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  palreontological  species  has  not  always  of  necessity 
the  same  value  that  should  of  right  invariably  belong  to  a  zoological 
species.  This  is  because  the  determination  of  fossil  species  must 
needs  be  based  for  the  most  part  upon  the  character  of  the  hard 
parts  of  the  animal/and  these  are  too  often  but  imperfectly  preserved. 
A  wider  and  looser  method  of  classification  has  thus  necessarily  to 
be  adopted  by  the  palaeontologist.  In  the  case  of  very  variable  or 
protean  species  it  has  been  the  practice  of  men  of  science  to 
define  the  species  by  its  central  type,  and  to  group  the  variable 
forms  under  this  type  as  varieties,  and  to  this  plan  our  author  has 
adhered.  Impossible  as  it  has  been  found  to  classify  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  upon  any  linear  plan  of  descent  or  evolution,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  certain  fundamental  morphological 
types  or  plans  on  which  animals  have  been  constructed,  some 

*  A  Manual  of  Pala:ontologi/  for  the  use  of  Students ;  with  a  General 
Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  talceonlology.  By  Henry  Alleyne  Nichol- 
son. M.D.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged.   2  vols.   Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1879. 
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obviously  higher  than  others  in  tho  scale  of  organization.  Vast 
as  is  the  number  of  known  animals,  nil,  whether  living  or  oxtinet, 
may  bo  classed  under  some  five,  or  six  primary  divisions,  or  mor- 
phological types,  technically  spoken  of  as  sub-kingdoms.  Distinct 
as  these  lines  of  demarcation  are  among  living  forms,  and  widely 

as  these  collectively  differ  from  fossil  animals,  there  are  foumhunong 
fossils  not  a  few  types  comprehensive  or  transitional  in  their  cha- 
racter, combining  in  themselves  many  features  or  functions  never 
found  separate,  and  thus  serving  as  transitional  links  between  groups 
at  present  far  removed  from  one  another.  Widely  remote  as 
reptiles  and  birds,  for  example,  now  appear,  there  are  fossil  birds 
of  a  distinctly  reptilian  character,  and  fossil  reptiles  closely  ap- 
proximating'  to  birds,  the  gap  being  thus  partially  tilled  up 
which  now  yawns  between  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Again,  many  fossil  animals  exhibit  what  are  termed  " generalised " 
characters.  If,  namely,  we  construct  tor  ourselves  a  "  general  "  or  "  ideal " 
type  for  any  great  group  of  animals — a  type  which  shall  possess  all  the 
esstnt'al  characters  of  the  group,  without  its  non-essential  ones — then  we 
find  thai  the  fossil  animals  of  the  same  group  arc  generally  nearer  to  this 
type  than  are  its  living  representatives.  Moreover,  the  older  representatives 
of  any  given  group  are  usually  nearer  to  the  ideal  type  of  the  group — or  are 
more*"  generalised" — than  arc  the  later  representatives  of  the  same  group.  All 
zoologists,  however,  admit  that  the  process  of  development  in  any  indi- 
vidual animal  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  progress  from  the  general 
to  the  special,  the  embryo  being  nearer  to  the  general  type  of  the  group  to 
which  it.  belongs  than  the  adult  is.  In  other  words,  the  embryo  animal  is 
more  generalised  than  the  adult,  and  the  process  of  development  is  one  of 
specialisation.  Admitting  this,  it  follows  that  the  fossil  forms  belonging  to 
any  given  group,  iu  so  far  as  they  are  "generalised"  in  their  characters, 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  "embryonic"  types;  and  as  the  oldest  forms  of 
any  given  group  are  usually  the  least  specialised,  so  they  are  likewise  the 
most  "  embryonic."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  if  we  speak 
of  fossil  animals  as  being  "  embryonic  types."  we  can  only  do  so  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  is  not  thereby  implied  that  they  were  in  any 
way  degraded  forms,  or  thafthey  were  at  all  less  perfectly  constructed  or 
less  thoroughly  adapted  for  their  surroundings  than  their  modern  re- 
presentatives. 

Although  the  fact  of  degradation  must  be  admitted  to  explain  the 
comparatively  low  place  now  occupied  by  certain  organisms — a  prin- 
ciple in  biology  recently  discussed  in  some  detail  in  our  columns — 
there  is,  notwithstanding,  no  generalization  more  settled  in  palaeon- 
tology than  that  of  a  general  succession  of  organic  types,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lower  forms  of  life  having  in  the  main  preceded 
that  of  the  higher  forms  in  point  of  time.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  not  a  succession  only,  but  also  a  progression,  of  organic 
types,  from  the  earliest  fossiliferous  deposits  to  the  present  day. 
How  far,  indeed,  it  may  be  possible  to  give  evidence  of  a  common 
ancestry  for  the  two  great  classes  or  kingdoms  of  invertebrate  and 
vertebrate  life,  indicating  the  point  at  which  the  latter  type  of 
organization,  as  presumably  the  higher,  may  be  conceived  as  I 
branching  oil"  from  the  parent  stock  in  which  it  held  community 
with,  and  was  indistinguishable  from,  the  invertebrate  type,  isa  ques- 
tion which  we  do  not  find  discussed  in  our  author's  pages,  nor  is  it 
perhaps  ripe  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  point  of  time  at  which 
either  of  the  great  morphological  types  first  made  its  appearance  on 
the  globe  may  be  expected,  Dr.  Nicholson  remark's,  to  be  pushed 
further  back  into  the  remote  past  by  future  discoveries  of  science.  No 
new  accession  of  knowledge,  however,  is  likely  to  affect  the  relative 
order  assigned  to  these  great  groups  as  compared  with  one  another, 
the  higher  or  more  complex  types  following  iu  point  of  time  the 
lower  and  less  complex.  The  invertebrate  forms  may  thus  safely 
be  assumed  to  have  preceded  the  vertebrate,  though  all  the  pri- 
mary types  are  found  iu  existence  before  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
period.  It  would  even  be  rash  to  deny  the  possibility  of  their 
having  existed  under  the  earlier  Cambrian  age.  So  early  do  the 
lower  sub-kingdoms  of  the  invertebrata  appear,  that  their  origin  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The  Cambrian  deposits,  again,  are 
underlaid  by  the  vast  series  of  the  Laurentian  beds,  representing  a 
long  lapse  of  time  for  the  persistence  of  what  we  must  needs  call 
animal  life  in  its  simplest  known  form.  The  classes  of  vertebrates  are 
certainly  not  found  ranging  back  to  periods  so  remote,  though  they 
make  their  appearance,  too,  on  the  whole,  in  the  order  indicated  by 
their  zoological  rank,  the  lowest  first  and  the  highest  last.  The 
earliest  remains  of  vertebrate  animals  at  present,  known,  those  of 
fishes — the  lowest  class  of  the  sub-kingdom — appear  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks.  Even  should  they  be  found  some  day  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  or  even  the  Cambrian  series,  they  will  hardly  be 
displaced  from  ranking  earliest  in  their  sub-kingdorn.  Now  these 
remains  are  by  no  means  of  the  lowly  form  which  might  have 
been  expected  ;  in  fact,  they  belong  to  two  of  the  higher  orders  of 
their  class.  But  this  seeming  anomaly  disappears  when  we  con- 
sider with  our  author  that  the  two  lowest  orders  of  fishes  possess 
hardly  any  structures  whereby  we  might  expect  them  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  fossil  state.  They  m?y  therefore  have  been  in  exist- 
ence long  before  the  ganoids  and  placoids  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks.  The  remaining  great  order,  the  teleostean  fishes,  were  cer- 
tainly later  in  making  their  appearance;  but  whether  they  are  to 
be  held,  as  is  the  general  opinion,  inferior  to  the  ganoids  in  zoolo- 
logical  position  is  open  to  doubt.  On  the  whole,  without  assuming 
the  universal  and  conclusive  action  of  evolution  as  a  hard  and  fast 
theory  of  the  derivation  and  succession  of  living  forms,  it  may  be 
taken  by  the  student  as  a  working  hypothesis,  invaluable  indeed 
and  indispensable  for  the  interpretation  and  classification  of  the 
1'acts  of  palaeontology. 

Before  entering  on  the  detailed  and  systematic  survey  of  the 
wide  realm  of  palteozoology,  which  forms  the  second  and  principal  i 
portion  of  his  work,  Br.   Nicholson  gives  a    clear   and   ex-  ! 
haustive  synoptical  table  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  animal 


kingdom,  with  their  chief  characteristics,  tho  order  of  life 
ranging  from  ils  first  faint  rudimentary  phase  in  tho  lowly  pro- 
tozoa to  its  ultimate  and  crowning  glory  in  man.  This  tabular 
view  sets  forth  at  a  glance  tho  organic  distinctions  which  deter* 
mine  or  define  tho  live  sub-kingdoms  into  which  invertebrata 

animals  divide  themselves — tho  protozoa,  OOjlenterata,  annuloida, 
annulosa,  and  mollusca.  The  first  and  least  organized  of  the™ 
sub-kingdoms  are  defined  as  animals  simple  or  forming  colonies 
usually  very  minute;  tho  body  composed  of  the  structureless, 
jelly-like,  albuminous  substance  called  Barcode;  not  divided  into 
regular  segments  ;  having  no  nervous  system,  no  regular  circula- 
tory system,  usually  no  mouth,  no  definite  body-cavity  or  diges- 
tivo  system,  or  at  most  but  a  short  gullet.  Of  these  minute  crea- 
tures the  gregarimidffl  (Class  A)  aro  such  as  inhabit  the  interior 
of  insects  and  other  animals,  not  having  the  power  of  throwing 
out  prolongations  of  their  body-substance  (pseudopodia)  which 
marks  the  rhizopodia  (Class  B),  divided  into  the  five  orders  of 
monera,  amoeba,  foraminifera,  radiolaria,  and  spongida.  Few,  if 
any,  of  these  have  a  mouth,  which  belongs  to  Class  C,  the  in- 
fusoria. These  animalcules  are  destitute  of  the  power  of  emitting 
pseudopodia,  but  are  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia  or  contractile 
filaments.  The  body  is  usually  composed  of  three  distinct  layers. 
This  class  is  made  up  of  the  three  orders,  ciliata,  exemplified  in 
the  bell  animalcule  (vorticella)  or  paramoccium,  fiagellata,  and 
suctoria.  In  the  second  sub-kingdom  the  animal  canal  communi- 
cates freely  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  which  is  com- 
posed essentially  of  two  layers  or  membranes,  an  outer  layer  or 
ectoderm,  and  an  inner  layer  or  eudoderm.  There  is  no  circula- 
tory svstem  or  heart,  and  in  most  no  nervous  system.  The  skin 
is  furnished  with  minute  stinging  organs  or  thread-cells.  In  all 
these  are  distinct  reproductive  organs.  Iu  the  hydrozoa  (Class  A) 
the  walls  of  the  digestive  sac  are  not  separated  from  those  of  the 
general  body-cavity,  the  two  coinciding  with  one  another,  and 
the  reproductive  organs  are  external;  whereas  iu  Class  B,  the 
actinozoa,  these  organs  are  internal,  and  the  stomach  opens 
below  into  the  body-cavity,  which  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  compartments  by  a  series  of  vertical  partitions  or  mesen- 
teries. In  sub-kiugdom  iii..  annuloida,  the  alimentary  canal 
is  completely  shut  otF  from  the  general  cavity  of  tho 
body,  and  there  is  a  distinct  uervous  system.  A  true  blood- 
circulatory  system  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  but  in  all  there  is 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  canals,  known  as  the  water-vascular 
system,  usually  communicating  with  the  exterior.  The  annuloida 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  echinodermata  and  the 
scolecida.  The  former  class,  most  commonly  known  as  the  sea- 
lilies  (crinoidea),  asteroidea  (star-fishes),  and  echinoidea  (sea- 
urchins)  have  an  integument  composed  of  numerous  calcareous 
plates  joined  together,  or  leathery,  with  grains,  spines,  or  tuber- 
cles of  calcareous  matter  developed  in  it.  The  water-vascular 
system  (ambulacral)  is  mostly  employed  in  locomotion,  and  tho 
nervous  system  is  radiate,  corresponding  to  the  generally  radiate 
form  of  the  body.  The  scolecida  have  the  body  usually 
flattened,  cylindrical,  or  worm-like,  and  the  integument  soft, 
without  lime.  The  water-vascular  system  does  not  assist 
in  locomotion,  nor  does  the  nervous  system,  one  or  two  mere 
ganglia,  radiate.  Iu  the  annulosa  (sub-kingdom  iv.)  the  body  is 
composed  of  numerous  definite  segments  or  somites,  arranged  lon- 
gitudinally. The  nervous  sj'stem  extends  in  a  double  chain  of 
ganglia  along  the  lower  surface  of  the  body.  The  clearness  of  our 
author's  method  is  well  shown  in  the  enumeration  of  characters 
upon  which  are  based  the  fourteen  orders  making  up  the  class  of 
cmstacea,  the  four  orders  of  arachnida,  the  four  of  myriapoda,  and 
the  thirteen  of  insecta.  The  last  sub-kiugdom,  the  mollusca,  is 
treated  with  the  same  precision  of  definition  and  classification, 
which  are  applied  with  no  less  ability  to  the  vertebrate  kingdom. 
"Within  a  few  pages,  in  fact,  a  basis  is  laid  on  which  the  student 
is  taught  to  build  up  for  himself  under  the  teacher's  eye  the  whole 
fabric  of  systematic  biology.  Filling  up  as  he  proceeds,  in  the 
body  of  his  work,  the  outlines  laid  down  at  the  outset,  Dr. 
Nicholson  shows  by  the  aid  of  typical  examples,  illustrated  by 
admirable  woodcuts,  over  seven  hundred  in  number,  the  natural 
characteristics  on  which  his  classification  rests.  "Where  it  differs, 
as  every  independent  scheme  of  nature  invariably  will,  in  minor 
points  from  those  that  have  gone  before  it,  he  is  prepared  with 
copious  facts  and  reasonings  drawn  from  his  own  stores  of  natural 
research,  and  fortified  by  an  array  of  authorities  of  the  highest 
order.  To  follow  him  in  any  measure  through  the  exhaustive 
details  of  his  treatise  is  wholly  beyond  our  scope.  We  can  do 
little  more  than  present  an  epitome  of  his  method,  and  express  our 
deep  sense  of  the  fulness  and  admirable  arrangement  of  his  matter. 
We  feel  some  surprise,  however,  at  his  having  included  the  subject 
of  Paleobotany  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  allow  more  than 
fifty  pages  to  that  important  branch  of  science.  Ilis  summary  of 
its  leading  facts  and  of  the  advances  which  have  been  most  re- 
cently made  iu  our  knowledge  of  the  plant  life  of  former  ages  is 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes;  but,  as  ho  himself  says,  it  can  claim  to 
be  no  more  than  an  elementary  sketch  of  the  general  distribution  of 
plants  in  past  time,  with  a  tabular  view  and  classification  of  the 
chief  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  characterize  each  of  the  great 
formations.  The  value  of  his  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  list 
of  the  best  works  making  up  the  literature  of  the  subject,  a  copious 
glossary,  and  a  full  and  minute  index. 
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SIR  ALI  BABA'S  INDIAN  TOUR.* 

rpiTE  high  authorities  in  India  a  year  ago  -were  fluttered  by  the 
J-  disagreeable  consciousness  that  there  was  "  a  chiel  among 
them,"  not  only  "taking  notes,"  but  inviting  polite  society  in 
England  to  enjoy  in  his  company  the  amusement  which  those 
notes  afforded  him.  The  identity  of  "  the  chiel  "  remained  buried 
in  an  obscurity  almost  without  precedent  in  a  land  where  every- 
thing is  proclaimed  on  the  house-tops,  and  where  small  gossip  is 
wafted  far  and  wiJe  by  a  ubiquitous  horde  of  local  correspon- 
dents. Still,  whoever  he  might  be,—.here  was  no  doubt  as  to  his 
epigrammatic  and  picturesque  style,  his  hilarity  of  disposition, 
and  his  complete  want  of  reverence  for  the  sublimities  ofoliicial- 
ism.  A  Viceroy  to  him  is  merely  "the  great  ornamental,"  *  a 
presence  to  be  felt,  something  floating  loosely  about  in  wide  panta- 
loons and  ilyiDg  skirt-,  diffusing  as  he  passes  the  fragrance  of 
smile  and  pleasantry  and  cigarette.''  An  aide-de-camp  is  "  an 
arrangement  in  scarlet  and  gold";  a  commander-in-chief  is  the 
pistol  which  the  Government  of  India  keeps  under  its  pillow,  "  a 
beautiful  article  of  Indian  social  upholstery,"  making  mild  jokes,  tell- 
in":  venerable  stories,  pouring  drowsy  cackle  into  the  ears  of  the  old 
ladies  whom  he  takes  in  to  dinner,  and  sleeping  peacefully  through 
the  hours  during  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  inspecting  a  canton- 
ment. The  Secretary  to  Government  is  the  clever  man  of  his 
year,  passing  brilliant  examinations,  affecting  English  literature, 
and  a  neophyte  of  the  last  new  religious  development.  He  fills 
the  souls  of  Lieutenant-Governors  with  awe ;  he  is  placed  on 
innumerable  commissions;  he  writes  hundredweights  of  reports ; 
and  "proves  himself  to  have  the  true  paralytic  ink-flux,  precisely 
the  kind  of  wordy  hemorrhage  required  of  a  high  official  in  India ;  " 
a  successful  joke  stamps  him  as  a  wit;  his  drawing-room  table, 
strewn  with  the  latest  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  European  thought, 
forbids  the  intrusion  of  vulgar  local  topics  into  the  home  of 
esthetic  culture :  so  ho  moves  up  from  one  glory  to  another. 
The  other  oliicials  are  sketched  off  with  similar  touches  of  careless 
caricature.  The  political  officers  are  "  a  Greek  Chorus  in  our  popu- 
lar burlesque,  Empire,"  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  as  prompter. 
"  The  Government,"  we  are  told,  "  keeps  them  scattered  over  the 
native  States  in  small  jungle  stations.  It  furnishes  them  with 
Maharajahs,  Nawabs,  Rajahs,  and  chuprassees,  according  to  their 
rank,  and  it  usually  throws  in  a  house,  a  gaol,  a  doctor,  a 
volume  of  Aitchison's  'Treaties,'  an  escort  of  native  cavalry, 
a  Star  of  India,  an  assistant,  the  powers  of  a  first-class  magistrate, 
a  flag-staff,  six  camels,  three  tents,  and  a  salute  of  eleven  or  thir- 
teen guns."  A  distinguished  royal  visitor,  it  is  hinted,  wished  to 
take  home  a  "  Political "  as  a  local  curiosity ;  but  the  thing  was 
impossible:  — 

The  Political  Agent  cannot  be  taken  home.  The  purple  bloom  fades  in 
the  scornful  climate  of  England ;  the  paralytic  swagger  passes  into  sheer 
imbecility  ;  the  thirteen-gun  tall  talk  reverberates  iu  jeering  echoes ;  the 
"  chuprassees  "  are  only  so  many  black  men,  and  the  rajah  is  felt  to  be  a 
joke.    The  Political  Agent  cannot  live  beyond  Adcu. 

The  "  Collector,"  as  the  real  pivot  of  the  great  official  wheel,  is 
drawn  with  the  exactness  due  to  his  importance  ;  the  sketch,  like 
most  of  its  companions,  is  warm  with  local  colour ;  his  long,  low, 
rambling  bungalow,  furnished  with  folding  tables  and  armchairs, 
bespeaks  his  wandering  life  :— 

Ke  seems  just  to  have  arrived  out  of  the  firmament  of  green  fields  and 
mango  groves  that  encircles  the  little  station  where  he  lives  ;  or  he  seems 
just  about  to  pass  into  it  again.  The  shooting  howdahs  are  lying  in  the 
verandahs  ;  the  elephant  of  a  neighbouring  landholder  is  swinging  his 
liind-foot  to  and  fro  under  a  tree,  or  switching  up  straw  on  to  his  back  ;  a 
dozen  camels  are  lying  down  in  a  circle  making  bubbling  noises,  and 
tents  are  pitched  here  and  there  to  dry,  like  so  many  white  wings  on  which 
the  whole  establishment  is  about  to  rise  and  fly  away — fly  away  "  into  the 
district,"  which  is  the  correct  expression — from  the  vast  expanse  of  level 
plain,  melting  into  the  wide  horizon-circle  around. 

All  this  is  very  life-like  and  picturesque,  and  it  is  the  presence 
of  similarly  life-like  and  picturesque  touches  throughout  that 
makes  Sir  AH  Baba's  Tour  so  much  better  reading  than  the  Indian 
journals  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  of  course  no  more  a 
real  description  of  the  Indian  administration  than  M.  Jules  Verne's 
fanciful  flights  are  of  the  actual  world  ;  but,  like  M.  Jules  Verne, 
Mr.  Mackay  mixes  up  the  true  and  the  false,  the  possible  and  im- 
possible, in  an  amusing  medley,  and  so  neatly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Much  of  his  fun  seems  to  us 
absolute  nonsense,  but  it  may  have  a  hidden  meaning  to  the 
initiate'!,  and  much  is  intelligible  even  to  untutored  ears ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that,  even  in  the  dreary  solitudes  of  Indian 
ollicialdoiu,  life  is  cheered  by  a  wholesome  levity  and  stirred  by  the 
mild  electricity  of  a  random  joke.  No  man — not  even  that  sombre 
order  of  the  species  known  as  the  Indian  official — can  live  on  the 
dry  bread  of  Blue-Books  alone  or  the  solid  rounds  of  official 
diet,  which  so  many  Englishmea  in  the  East  devour  in  "  silent 
patience"  from  one  year's  end  to  another  throughout  a  long- 
career.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  fun  can  "  even  here  its  cheerful 
vigils  keep,"  and  vary  the  dull,  grey  monotony  of  existence  with 
an  occasional  Hash.  Mr.  Mackay  holds, we  believe,  an  educational 
appointment  somewhere  iu  the  interior  of  India,  a  post  which 
"would  have  perfectly  justified  him  in  feeling  dull  and  expressing 
his  feelings  in  a  dull  book.  No  one  could  have  objected  if  he  had 
chosen  to  write  a  treatise  on  "Rajpoot  Schools,"  or  "  Women  in 
Central  India,"  or  any  other  of  the  dreary  topics  of  which  British 
India  furnishes  so  inexhaustible  a  supply.    Happily  his  tempera- 

*  Twenty-one  Days  in  India,  being  the  Tour  of  Sir  Alt  Babu,  K.C.D. 
By  G.  Abergh  Mackaj-.    London:  Allen  &  Co. 


ment  has  led  him  in  another  direction  ;  he  leaves  it  to  others  ta 
swell  the  great  torrent  of  information  under  which  so  manv 
Indian  topics  are  submerged ;  he  forbears  to  be  instructive ;  he 
sees  that  the  pomps  and  ceremonies,  the  grave  and  anxious 
business,  the  monotonous,  toilsome  life  of  the  Indian  official  have 
all  another  aspect  than  that  with  which  statisticians  deal,  and  in 
which  alone  officials  are  apt  to  believe.  People  sometimes  forget 
the  possibility  of  being  absurd;  but  the  life  of  the  English- 
man iu  India  opens  the  door  to  many  absurdities,  of  which 
it  is  well  that  he  should  be  reminded.  Nor  are  Indian 
officials  the  only  people  who  stand  in  need  of  a  little  whole- 
some satire.  The  travelling  M.P.,  "  the  British  Lion  Rampant," 
thirsting  for  information,  and  busy  with  "  erroneous,  hazy,  dis- 
torted first  impressions,"  destined  for  the  transient  glories  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  is  no  doubt  a  fearful  visitation.  Mr.  Caird 
with  his  notebook  appears  to  have  excited  the  author's  liveliest 
dislike,  and  he  and  others  of  his  tribe  are  twitted  with  the  blun- 
ders incidental  to  amateur  inquirers.  Before  such  people,  says 
Mr.  Mackay  with  some  bitterness, 

India  steams  up  in  poetical  mists,  illusive,  fantastic,  subjective,  ideal, 
picturesque  One  of  the  most  serious  duties  attending  a  resi- 
dence iu  India  is  the  correcting  of  those  misapprehensions  which  your 
travelling  M.P.  sacrifices  his  bath  to  hustle  on  paper. 

Sometimes,  and  it  is  on  these  occasions  that  we  like  him  most, 
Mr.  Mackay  throws  off  his  bantering  style  and  lapses  into  a  serious 
and  even  melancholy  mood.  He  turns,  with  the  weariness  that  a 
thoughtful  man  may  naturally  feel,  from  all  that  is  dull,  foolish, 
and  provoking  in  the  world  around  him.  Tiresome  officials,  the 
swagger  of  authority,  travelling  M.P.'s,  inquiring  tourists  with 
books  of  foolish  notes,  the  dust  and  glare  and  gad-flies  of  life's 
journey,  are  all  forgotten  in  other  and  more  interesting  topics 
which  lie  about  its  course.  The  great  aggregate  of  humanity  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  Indian  olficial  passes  his  existence  is  full 
of  pathos  and  interest ;  the  immemorial  village,  with  its  names, 
customs,  and  offices,  telling  of  a  dim  and  far-off  world  of  past 
generations,  is  a  poem  in  itself :  the  villagers'  life  has  to  the  eye 
that  can  look  otherwise  than  through  an  atmosphere  of  statistics, 
"  a  soft  glory  resting  upon  it": — 

I  would  say  something  of  that  sweetness  which  a  close  communion  with 
earth  and  heaven  must  shed  upon  the  silence  of  lonely  labour  in  the  fields. 
God  is  ever  with  the  cultivator  in  all  the  manifold  sights  and  sounds  of  this 
marvellous  world  of  His.  In  that  m3-sterious  temple  of  the  Dawn,  in 
which  we  of  noisy  mess-rooms,  heated  courts,  and  dusty  otlices  are  in- 
frequent worshippers,  the  peasant  is  a  priest.  There  he  otters  up  his  hopes 
and  fears  for  rain  and  sunshine  ;  there  he  listens  to  the  anthems  of  birds  we 
rarely  hear,  and  interprets  auguries  that  for  us  have  little  meaning. 

The  beast  of  prey  skulking  back  to  his  lair,  the  stag  quenching  his  thirst 
ere  retiring  to  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  wedge  of  wild  fowl  flying  with 
trumpet  notes  to  some  distant  lake,  the  vulture  hastening  in  heavy  flight 
to  the  carrion  that  night  has  provided,  the  crane  flapping  to  the  shallows, 
and  the  jackal  shuffling  along  to  his  shelter  in  the  nullah,  have  each  and 
all  their  portent  to  the  initiated  03-0.  Day,  with  its  fierce  glories,  brings 
the  throbbing  silence  of  intense  life,  and  under  flickering  shade,  amid  the 
soft  pulsations  of  Nature,  the  cultivator  lives  his  day-dream.  What  there 
is  of  squalor,  and  drudgery,  and  carking  care  in  his  life  melts  into  a  brief 
oblivion,  and  be  is  a  man  in  the  presence  of  bis  God  with  the  hoby  stillness 
of  Nature  brooding  over  him.  With  lengthening  shadows  comes  labour 
and  a  re-awaking.  The  air  is  once  more  full  of  all  sweet  sounds,  from  the 
tine  whistle  of  the  kite,  sailing  with  supreme  dominion  through  the  azure 
depths  of  air,  to  the  stir  and  buzzing  chatter  of  little  birds  and  crickets 
among  the  leaves  and  grass.  The  egret  has  resumed  his  fishing  iu  the 
tank  where  the  rain  is  stored  for  the  poppy  and  sugar-cane  fields,  the  sand- 
pipers bustle  along  the  margin,  or  wheel  in  little  silvery  clouds  over  the 
bright  waters,  the  gloomy  cormorant  sits  alert  on  the  stump  of  a  dead  date- 
tree,  the  little  black  divers  hurry  in  and  out  of  the  weeds,  and  ever  and 
anon  shoot  under  the  water  in  hot  quest  of  some  tiny  fish ;  the  whole 
machinery  of  life  and  death  is  in  fall  play,  and  our  villager  shouts  to  his 
patient  oxen  and  lives  his  life.  Then  gradual  darkness,  and  food  with 
homely  joys,  a  little  talk,  a  little  tobacco,  a  few  sad  songs,  and  kindly 
sleep. 

Such,  to  the  "  inner  eye"  of  sympathetic  and  intelligent  contem- 
plation, is  the  round  of  daily  existence  to  at  least  150  million  tillers 
of  the  soil  who  obey  the  British  Raj  in  the  East.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  that  there  should  be,  among  the  silent,  busy  multitude  of 
Indian  officials,  men  with  poetic  feeling  for  the  picturesque  and 
pathetic  aspects  of  their  work,  and  with  leisure  and  literary  skill 
to  describe  those  aspects  with  grace  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Mackay 's 
sketches  show  that,  when  he  chooses  to  be  serious  and  forgets  to  be 
satirical,  he  can  rise  to  a  really  high  standard  of  excellent  and 
thoughtful  writing.  He  will,  if  he  takes  our  advice,  aim  hereafter 
at  some  higher  flight,  and  give  English  society  something  less 
ephemeral  than  the  lively  squibs  with  which  he  has  hitherto 
enlivened  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair. 


ANDERSON'S  GUIDE  TO  LINCOLNSHIRE  * 

SIR  CHARLES  ANDERSON,  the  college  companion  and 
life-long  friend  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  has  brought  out 
a  little  Guide-book  to  his  native  county,  stamped  with  the 
racy  originality  of  his  own  character.  Guide-books  are,  as  a 
rule,  colourless  productions;  as  Charles  Lamb  has  it,  "things 
in  books'  clothing,"  made  to  perish  in  the  using,  not  much 
above  the  level  of  "  draught-boards  bound  and  lettered  ou  the 
back."  Sir  Charles  Anderson's  tiny  volume  is  a  very  different 
piece  of  work.    Few  books  bear  more  clearly  the  stamp  of  the 

*  The  Lincoln  Pocket  Guide,  being  a  Short  Account  of  the  Churches  and 
Antiquities  o  f  the  County,  and  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  Lincoln,  commonly  called  the  Minster.  By  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart. 
London :  Edward  Stanford. 
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writer's  personality.  In  every  page  wo  see  tho  old  Torypountry 
gentleman — not  ti  more  milk-and-water  "Conservative,"  hut  a 
Tory  of  the  old  school— and  the  old-fashioned  Churchman,  with 
strong  opinions  and  strong  prejudices,  vigorous  in  his  likings 
and  dislikings,  but  all  tempered  by  kinilliness  of  heart  andgenial 
charity,  and  regulated  by  sound  practical  common  senso.  Though 
essentially  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  Sir  Charles  is  no  unreasoning 
opponent  of  modern  reforms.  While,  a  propos  of  the  unhappy 
mistake  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  purchasing  and 
spending  largo  sums  on  a  country  house  two  or  threo  miles  away 
from  Lincoln,  as  tho  episcopal  residence,  when  the  grand  old 
palace  and  its  sloping  gardens  offered  a  site  fraught  with  his- 
torical memories  under  the  shadow  of  the  Minster,  he  descants 
on  "  the  ovil  of  rushing  into  changes  without  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  tho  subject  and  its  details,"  and  enjoys  a  passing  fling 
at  '•  Hoard  Schools  more  remarkable  for  their  costliness  than  then- 
utility,"  and  "  at  the  educational  fanatics  and  philanthropic  gerund- 
grinders  "  to  whose  "  manipulation  "  our  old  educational  endow- 
ments are  subjected,  all  real  improvements  on  the  system  of  our 
forefathers  receive  his  decided  commendation.  The  rural  police, 
for  instance,  he  regards  as  a  safeguard  against  much  evil-doing, 
and  bids  those  who  "  are  apt  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of  police 
parading  the  country  when  there  is  so  little  crime  "  to  remember 
how  rife  serious  malpractices — notably  sheep-stealing — were  sixty 
years  since  ;  "  peoplo  forget  how  much  crime  is  thereby  prevented 
;ind  property  preserved."  "We  have  called  Sir  Charles  Anderson 
an  old-fashioned  Churchman;  but  bis  churchmanship  is  of  no 
narrow,  unprogressive  stamp,  for  the  man  who  wrote  Ancient 
Models  about  forty  years  ago  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing our  churches  and  their  services  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  instead 
of  meeting  every  proposed  reform  with  a  dogged  non  possumus. 
In  a  guide-book  to  the  county  containing  John  Wesley's  birth- 
place, Epworth  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  of  which  his  father  was 
rector,  our  author  cannot  avoid  touching  on  the  schism  of  which 
"Wesley  was  the  unwilling  author.  We  quote  the  whole  passage  as 
an  example  both  of  Sir  Charles's  style,  and  of  the  practical  wisdom 
of  his  remarks  : — 

The  state  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  was  then  such  that  there  can  be  no 
wonder  a  zealous  and  piotn  mind  was  shocked.  With  a  non-resident 
bishop,  careless  archdeacons,  absentee  rectors  and  vicars,  and  negligent 
curates,  religion  was  well-nigh  extinguished,  and  however  one  may  regret 
the  extent  of  sectarianism  "now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  parts 
Christianity  would  have  died  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  of  Wesley. 
But  instead  of  his  zeal  being  taken  advantage  of  and  utilized  fur  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  it  was  left  to  expend  itself  in  in- 
dividual efforts,  and  so  he  became  the  head  of  a  party,  which,  however 
numerous  and  respectable,  has  since  his  time  been  split  into  sections,  hold- 
ing different  views  and  opinions,  and  may  possibly,  having  fulfilled  its 
mission,  give  way  to  the  increasing  vitality  of  the  National  Church,  if  only 
the  Church  herself  does  not  sutler  shipwreck  by  internal  quarrels,  or  by  the 
treachery  of  statesmen  professing  to  be  conscientious  churchmen. 

Not  only  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  corporation,  but  her  services 
also  are  the  subject  of  Sir  Charles's  animadversions.  These 
pages  show  that  he  takes  a  warm  interest  in  church  music.  He 
descants  with  delight  on  the  grand  Sunday  evening  services  at 
Leeds  parish  church,  when  Dr.  Hook  was  "  t'ould  vicar,"  with 
their  "  magnificent  music  and  hearty  congregational  singing," 
bearing  witness  to  "the  life,  spirit,  and  reality  of  worship  there 
carried  on";  while  the  nave  service  in  York  Minster  with  the 
Psalms  chanted  At  the  "West  Riding  choir  festival  "  by  500  voices 
from  side  to  side,"  is  appealed  to  as  a  proof  "  that  the  English 
cathedral  service  yields  to  none  in  dignity  and  grandeur."  We 
gather  that  the  services  in  his  own  cathedral  are  not  quite  so  much 
to  his  taste  ;  and  that  he  prefers  a  fuller  body  of  sound  to  "  the 
lights  and  shadows "  which  have  made  the  psalm-chanting  of 
the  choir  of  Lincoln  deservedly  famous  among  the  cathedral 
choirs  of  England.  These  risings  and  fallings  of  sound  in 
correspondence  to  the  sense  may  indeed  be  easily  overdone, 
and,  in  our  author's  words,  the  diminuendos  may  "become 
puerile  and  ludicrous  from  the  tenuity  of  the  sound  in  contrast 
with  the  vastness  of  the  space."  "We  cannot,  however,  at  all 
accept  Sir  Charles's  dictum  that,  while  admissible  in  the  anthem, 
they  are  "  out  of  place  in  the  general  service."  The  chanting  of 
the  Psalms  is  the  very  centre  of  our  Anglican  service,  and  no  pains 
can  be  excessive  which  are  devoted  to  rendering  it  as  intelligent  as 
possible,  and  making  the  musical  form  a  vehicle  for  the  varying  feel- 
ings embodied  in  the  words.  The  sound  should  be  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  sense.  "When,  as  we  have  heard  in  a  cathedral  choir, 
two  Psalms  of  such  totally  different  characters  as  the  22nd  and 
23rd — the  one  a  wail  of  desolation  and  almost  hopeless  suffering, 
the  other  breathing  calm  and  happy  confidence — are  shouted  out 
to  the  same  chant  without  any  variation  of  time  or  tone,  no  other 
conclusion  is  possible  than  that  both  organist  and  choristers  are 
entirely  dead  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  simply  look  on 
them  as  a  corpus  vile  on  which  to  exercise  their  musical  and  vocal 
skill. 

From  Church  music  it  is  an  easy  step  to  Church  architec- 
ture, the  subject  with  which  Sir  Charles  Anderson's  name  has 
been  so  long  and  so  beneficially  connected.  The  author  of 
one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  revival,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred — the  now  almost  forgotten  Ancient  Models,  which 
largely  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a  sounder  taste  in  eccle- 
siastical aichitecture  by  calling  modern  church-builders  back 
to  the  principles  which  guided  the  buildei'3  of  former  genera- 
tions when  the  art  was  a  living  one— Sir  Charles's  latest  pro- 
duction bespeaks  a  delight  as  fresh  as  ever  in  this,  his  favourite 
pursuit.    His  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  our  leading  cathe- 


drals and  other  chief  churches,  comparing  them  one  with  another 

and  dealing  impartially  with  their  respective  merits  and  defects, 

are  very  suggestive  They  show  a  wide  knowledge,  sound 
judgment,  and,  generally  speaking,  excellent  taste.  Wo  fully 
agree  with  him  in  placing  Lincoln /«(•//''  priin;-;i :  of  all  Knglish 
cathedrals  in  external  outlino,  and  regarding  its  central  tower 
as  decidedly  superior  to  its  only  rivals,  those  ol  Canterbury  and 
Gloucester;  but  wo  demur  to  his  opinion  that  "'St.  Hugh't  choir 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  building,"  and  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
sharing  in  his  regret  that  when  tho  central  town-  fell  in  1240  tho 
choir  did  not  fall  with  it.  The  loss  of  this,  t.h  •.  enrlh-.o.-dated 
example  in  England  of  pure  Gothic  without  any  trace  of  Norman 
influence,  would  have  been  simply  irreparable.  No  part  of  Sir 
Charles's  little  volume  will  bettor  repay  careful  study  than  that 
devoted  to  tho  cathedral  of  his  native  county.  It  is  by  many 
degrees  tho  best  guide  hitherto  published  to  that  glorious  fabric!. 
There  is  hardly  any  one  who  can  have  known  it  so  long,  or  have 
made  it  tho  subject  of  such  minute  and  loving  examination. 
Very  fow  can  remember  with  him  the  unhappy  demolition  of  tie- 
western  spires  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  destruction  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  equally  ill-judged  melting  down  of  the 
delicious  "  Lady  peal "  of  the  central  tower  to  make  the  new 
"  Great  Tom  "  bigger  than  the  old  one,  together  with  the  _"  bar- 
barous scarifying  system  "  to  which  tho  west  front  was  subjected 
some  twenty  years  since,  is  animadverted  upon  with  well-deserved 
severity.  He  records  with  satisfaction  that  "  under  the  present 
management  such  misfortunes  are  not  likely  to  recur." 

The  necessary  monotony  of  a  list  and  description  of  houses  and 
churches,  which  form  the  staple  of  a  guide-book,  is  relieved  by  Sir 
Charles's  racy  anecdotes,  often  couched  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
county.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  quotation,  and  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  his  pages  for  the  request  of  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
at  Kirton  to  be  allowed  to  "swap  "  an  obstinate  juryman  for  one 
of  more  pliable  stuff;  and  the  perplexity  of  the  judge  at  a  trial  of 
right  of  way,  when  told  by  a  witness-  "  he  cud  mind  hugging 
tatees  oot  at  billy-buoys  ower't  t'bank  intot  t'rawd"  (Anylice, 
"  could  remember  carrying  potatoes  out  of  the  barges  over  the 
bank  into  the  road");  and  the  old  woman's  more  forcible  than 
flattering  comparison  of  a  drowsy  preacher  to  a  "  bum'el  bee 
upon  a  thistletop."  There  also  they  may  read  how  "  old  Squire 
Whichcot "  used  to  maintain  a  right  of  road  at  Fillingham  against 
Sir  Cecil  W'ray  by  coming  annually  in  his  coach  and  four 
attended  by  a  gang  of  labourers  who  pulled  down  a  bit  of 
the  intrusive  wall,  after  which  the  squire  drove  triumph- 
antly through  the  breach  and  back  again,  leaving  Sir  Cecil 
to  build  up  his  wall.  As  it  was  this  Sir  Cecil  Wray  to 
whom  we  owe  the  lamentable  destruction  of  the  east  Roman 
gate  at  Lincoln,  and  most  of  the  gate-houses  of  the  Close, 
this  annual  demolition  might  be  regarded  as  a  just  Nemesis. 
Going  further  back  into  the  county  records,  Sir  Charles  tells  us 
of  the  scire  of  the  family  at  Blaukney  in  1745  at  the  news 
that  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  at  Derby  and  was  marching  to 
Lincoln,  and  how,  while  some  proposed  to  take  refuge  in  a  hovel 
on  the  Fen,  only  reached  by  "  jumping  from  hassock  to  hassock 
of  the  quaking  bog,"  the  old  butler  advised  making  short  work  of 
the  rebels  by  putting  ratsbane  in  the  ale.  Earlier  still,  we  are 
told  how  Manby  House,  a  seat  of  the  Andersons,  was  stormed  by 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  the  children,  to  avoid  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  dressed  up  as  beggar's  brats,  and 
carried  about  in  panniers  from  place  to  place  by  their  faithful 
nurse  ;  and  how  "  Cavendish  Bog  "  keeps  up  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  "  Colonel  Cavendish,''  mourned  by  Waller  in  an  elegy,  not 
one  of  his  best.  Such  historical  reminiscences  give  life  and  human 
interest  to  the  book,  and  make  it  difficult  to  lay  it  down.  Folk- 
lore is  not  passed  over.  Among  other  popular  beliefs  the  author 
records  the  "  Irbydale  Ghost,"  whose  "  wild  and  dissonant  cries" 
were  supposed  to  issue  from  "  the  troubled  soul  of  a  witch  wor- 
ried to  death  by  dogs  in  that  lonely  dale,"  and  the  "  groaning 
ash  "  at  Brampton,  which  terrified  into  a  swoon  a  man  who  climbed 
up  into  its  branches.  The  Isle  of  Axholme  seems  to  retain 
many  old  customs,  such  as  "  riding  the  stang,"  "  throwing  the 
hood,"  "vessel-cupping,"  and  burning  the  "yule  log"  at  Christmas. 

Sir  Charles's  personal  reminiscences  are  not  among  the  least 
attractive  portions  of  his  little  book.  Born  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  he  can  tell  from  experience  of  the 
miseries  of  the  coach  journey  to  London,  when, 

leaving  Lincoln  by  the  mail  at  2  PJH.,  supping  at  Peterborough  at  9,  the 
traveller  .  .  .  grumbling  through  a  weary  night  at  the  olj.~tir.ate  legs 
of  the  opposite  neighbour,  and  sorely  pinched  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
was  only  delivered,  cold  and  cross,  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  Gracechureh 
Street,  about  5  the  next  morning,  with  the  choice  of  going  to  bed,  with 
feet  like  ice,  in  a  tireless  room,  opening  out  on  an  open-air  gallery  (where 
a  box  was  tixed  for  the  barber  to  shave  travellers),  or  of  sulking  in  a  lusiy 
coffee-room  till  the  waiters  were  astir  and  the  world  was  aired. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  Sir  Charles  himself,  as  we  gather,  was 
accustomed  during  his  undergraduate  days  to  make  his  journeys  to 
Oxford  on  horseback,  reposing  on  his  way  at  the  "  Greyhound  " 
at  Folkingham,  "  in  a  canopied  crimson  damask  bed,  made  ori- 
ginally for  the  lord  of  the  manor  when  he  received  his  rents." 
He  docs  not  say  whether  he  was  personally  present  at  the 
great  boxing-match  between  Crihb  and  Molyneux  in  1S1 1,  at  "No 
man's  land,"  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  and  Rutland;  when,  "after  a  severe  fight,  Molyneux, 
the  black  man,  was  beat,  and  a  reel  was  danced  by  Gully  " — after- 
wards M. P.  for  Pontefract — "and  Cribb,  amid  the  applause  of  .a 
crowd  of  fifteen  thousand  persons."  What  a  strange  world 
do  such  reminiscences  carry  us  back  to  ! 
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Any  survey  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  section  on  the  Lincolnshire  dialect.  This  hardly 
receives  so  much  illustration  from  Sir  Charles  as  it  merits,  and  as 
lie  is  capable  of  a  Hording'.  Nor  are  the  examples  given  so  copious 
as  we  should  have  liked.  lie  refers  to  the  "  Ilickleton  Feast " 
and  other  pieces  composed  in  the  Lincolnshire  vernacular,  without 
telling  us  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  pronounces  "  The 
Northern  Farmer"  of  Tennyson — himself  a  Lincolnshire  man, 
barn  at  Soinersby — "a  failure,  with  the  single  exception  of  '  yal ' 
for  '  ale.'  "  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  so  admirably 
done  for  North  Lincolnshire  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Peacock  of  Bottesford,  in 
his  "  Glossary  "  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  has 
hindered  him  from  entering  more  fully  upon  this  subject.  Though, 
as  he  justly  remarks,  the  character  of  the  speech  of  North  Lincoln- 
shire is  much  more  Scandinavian  than  English,  the  Dauish  occupa- 
tion having  left  its  ineffaceable  mark,  not  only  on  the  local  nomen- 
clature of  the  county,  with  its  "  bys"  and  "  holms  "  and  "  havens  " 
and  '•'  nesses  "  and  "  thorps,"  but  also  on  the  daily  speech  of  its  in- 
habitants, we  are  a  little  surprised  that  so  good  a  philologist  as 
Sir  Charles  should  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  speech  of  South-West  Lincolnshire  which  had  the  honour 
of  setting  the  standard  of  the  modern  English  tongue.  Sir 
Charles  mentions  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford  is 
accredited  with  "  less  provincialism  among  the  lower  classes 
than  most  parts  of  England  "  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  speak  of 
Bourne  he  entirely  passes  over  Robert  Manning,  better  known  as 
"  Hubert  of  Brunne,"  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Freeman,  "  first 
gave  currency  to  the  dialect,"  and,  as  Mr.  Kingston  Oliphant  has 
remarked,  "  foreshadowed  the  road  that  English  literature  was 
from  that  time  forward  to  tread."  A  third  edition  of  Sir  Charles 
Anderson's  little  work — the  present,  though  not  so  stated  in  the 
title-page,  is  really  a  second — will  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  this  omission. 

The  special  attractiveness  of  this  little  book  on  literary  and 
archaeological  grounds  must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  its  merits  as 
a  guide-book  to  the  city  and  county  of  Lincoln.  Even  were  these 
considerably  less  than  they  are,  the  fact  that  it  is  at  present  the  only 
work  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  one  wishing  to  make 
acquaintance  with  this  confessedly  unpicturesque  but  singularly 
interesting  portion  of  England,  would  secure  it  a  welcome.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  have  seen  that  its  excellences  are  such  as  to 
claim  for  it  a  very  high  place  among  English  handbooks.  The 
jxulhor  tells  us  that  it  is  chiefly  intended  for  "those  who  are 
interested  in  old  churches  and  ancient  remains."  Those  who 
want  more  "  modern  information  "  he  sends  to  White's  excellent 
"Gazetteer"  and  "Kelly's  Directory."  All  classes  of  readers, 
however,  will  find  its  pages  singularly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Wre  should  add  that  the  book  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Fens,  with  which  the  whole  county  is  so  generally  and  un- 
deservedly identified— "  some  there  may  be  still  existing  who 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  are  web-footed" — including  the  orni- 
thology of  that  remarkable  district,  and  that  it  is  furnished  with  a 
map,  not  of  the  county,  but,  which  is  much  more  serviceable,  of  the 
whole  area  to  which  Lincolnshire  belongs,  from  Hull  and  Ilowden 
to  Feterborough  and  Mellon  in  one  direction,  and  from  Lynn 
to  Newark  in  the  other.  There  is  also  a  small  but  clear  ground- 
plan  of  the  Cathedral,  in  which  the  positions  of  the  Roman  city 
wall  and  the  Norman  apse  are  laid  down,  together  with  some  wood- 
cuts illustrating  the  original  design  of  the  west  front  before  the 
erection  of  the  screen  wall,  and  when  the  towers  were  still  crowned 
with  spires.  The  index  is  less  full  than  could  be  wished — e.g. 
neither  Alfred  nor  Sweyn  occurs  in  it,  though  the  marriage  of  the 
one  and  the  death  of  the  other  at  Gainsborough  are  duly  recorded 
in  the  text. 


DONA  PEKFECTA.* 

IT  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  English  readers  that  Spain  has 
produced  more  than  one  novelist  of  considerable  power  during 
the  last  and  present  generations.  The  name  of  Fernan  Caballero 
lias  even  attained  to  some  degree  of  popularity  among  us,  and  a 
translation  has  been  given  of  some  of  the  short  stories  of  Antonio 
de  Trueba.  Nor  do  these  writers  stand  alone.  They  are  fully 
equalled  in  popularity  in  their  own  country  by  Tedro  de  Alarcon 
or  Juan  Yalera,  the  latter  of  whom  has  a  claim  on  the  respect  of 
Englishmen  as  a  student  and  translator  of  Shakspeare.  And  of  late 
years  a  dangerous  rival  has  arisen  to  these  writers  in  Don  Benito 
Perez  G aid os,  a  novelist  of  extraordinary  fertility.  He  first 
attracted  attention  by  a  series  of  short  tales  called  Episodios 
Narionales,  intended  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  Spanish  people 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  Neither  the  idea  of  such  a  series  nor  the  title  is 
original.  Both  are  borrowed  from  Erckmaun-Chatrian ;  but  the 
stories  themselves  have  the  merit  of  being  very  readable  and  very 
Spanish,  and  that  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  In  borrowing 
the  idea  of  his  tales,  and  in  some  degree  the  character  of  his  hero, 
fur  they  have  only  one,  from  his  French  contemporaries,  Ferez 
Galdos  has  not  followed  the  example  of  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, who  borrow  the  style  of  their  neighbour  also.  His  language 
is  not  tiie  colourless  and  Gallicized  Spanish  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but,  as  far  as  that  is  now  possible,  the  vigorous  and  pictur- 
esque Castilian  of  the  great  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century 

"  UoTiu  Verl'ecta :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Spuin.  liv  11.  Perez  Ualilds. 
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novelists — of  Mendoza  and  Cervantes  and  Mateo  Aleman, 
who  lived  before  the  victory  of  the  "  estilo  culto."  These 
stories,  too,  are  comparatively  free  from  mere  national  vanity. 
Although  he  has  the  excuse  of  belonging  to  a  people  which 
was  attacked  with  wanton  outrage,  Galdos  shows  less  hatred  of  the 
stranger  than  the  authors  of  the  "Invasion  of  1814."  In  his 
"  Battle  of  the  Arapiles,"  or,  as  we  less  accurately  call  it,  Sala- 
manca, he  has  had  sufficient  liberality  to  confess  that  the  fight 
was  fought  and  the  victory  won  by  the  British  army  alone,  and 
!  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  that  army  and  of  its  great  chief 
which  ought  to  satisfy  our  most  touchy  patriotism.  M.  C.  de 
Mazade  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Galdos  is  just  to 
Joseph  and  the  invaders.  No  one  of  these  stories  is  equal  as  a 
piece  of  writing,  as  a  mere  picture  of  a  past  state  of  things  done 
for  the  love  of  the  subjest,  to  Pedro  de  Alarcon's  Sombrero  de 
Tres  Picos,  which  is  a  pen-and-ink  rival  to  Fortuny's  brilliant 
little  canvasses,  or  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Pepita 
Jimenez  of  Juan  Valera  ;  but  they  are  well  constructed  tales  well 
told.  Latterly  Don  Benito  has  been  at  work  on  his  Kovelas  Con- 
tempordneas — pictures  of  the  Spanish  life  of  to-day.  These  stories 
do  not  form  a  series,  but  they  are  connected  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  written  with  a  definite  object.  Not  that  they  are  novels 
with  a  purpose,  in  the  sense  which  is  wearisomely  familiar  to  the 
British  critic,  for  no  such  novels  would  be  read  by  Spaniards,  who 
insist  above  all  things  on  action  and  a  plot ;  but  they  are  all  in- 
tended to  show  in  different  ways  how  the  struggle  which  is  going- 
on  in  every  family  in  Spain  not  utterly  sunk  in  apathy  between 
the  narrow  old  religious  fanaticism  and  modern  liberal  ideas  affects 
the  daily  life  of  men,  and  Galdos  looks  on  this  struggle  chiefly  as 
an  artist,  but  also  as  a  Liberal.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  him, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  writers  like  Alarcon  and  Valera,  who  are 
purely  artists,  and,  on  the  other,  from  Caballero  and  Trueba,  who 
are  pious  and  sentimental  worshippers  of  the  good  old  times, 
and  cruelly  addicted  to  the  "  Castilian  vice  of  twaddle  "  about 
whatever  is  uncatholic  or  modern. 

Oi  these  novels  the  best  and  the  most  popular  is  Dona  Perfecta, 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  city  of  Orbajosa,  and  the  time  the 
eve  of  the  last  Carlist  war.  Orbajosa  will  not  be  discovered  in 
any  map  of  Spain  ;  but,  as  the  author  justly  says,  its  original  may 
be  found  anywhere  north,  south,  east,  or  west  of  Madrid.  The 
most  likely  region  in  which  to  find  it  will  be  in  the  rifion  de 
Castilla,  the  kidney — or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  the  heart — of  Old 
Castile.  The  tourist  who  has  approached  any  provincial  town  of 
central  Spain  across  such  a  treeless  and  waterless  plain  as  that 
which  Pepe  Fey  and  his  guide,  the  peasant  Tio  Licurgo,  ride 
through  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  story,  will  recognize  the 
portrait  of  Orbajosa  as  drawn  by  Perez  Galdos,  which  we,  for 
reasons  to  be  stated  further  on,  give  here  in  our  own  translation: — 

After  half-an-hour's  ride  there  rose  before  the  eyes  of  both  [of  Pepe  Rey 
and  his  guide]  an  old  town  built  on  a  slope  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and 
from  t he  highest  point  of  which  stood  out  a  few  black  towers  and  the 
ruined  stonework  of  a  dismantled  castle.  A  jumble  of  shapeless  walls,  of 
earth  huts,  grey  and  dusty  as  the  soil,  formed  the  base  with  a  few  remains 
of  battlemented  bulwarks,  and  under  their  shade  a  thousand  mean  hovels 
raised  their  poverty-stricken  fronts  of  sun-dried  bricks  (adobes)  like  blood- 
less and  starved  faces  begging  alms  from  the  passer-by. 

Into  this  uninviting  place,  and  through  the  crowds  of  repulsive 
beggars  who  swarm  round  its  gates,  Don  Jose  Rey  rides  to  visit 
his  aunt,  Doha  Perfecta  de  Polentinos,  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
plans  which  she  and  her  brother,  his  father,  have  laid  for  his 
marriage  to  his  cousin  Rosario.  Doha  Perfecta  is  a  notable 
woman.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  spendthrift  noble,  who  died  just 
in  time  to  save  his  great  estate  from  complete  ruin.  This  estate 
she  has  retrieved  with  the  help  of  Pepe's  father,  an  able  lawyer 
in  Seville,  and  has  administered  with  great  ability  for  many  years. 
In  the  course  of  her  long  residence  in  Orbajosa,  of  which,  like  her 
husband,  she  is  a  native,  she  has  become  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
place.  Her  house  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  local  notabilities, 
the  alcalde,  the  municipal  judge,  the  collector  of  taxes,  even  the 
bishop  himself ;  for  she  is  not  only  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  the 
Virgiu  of  the  Cathedral  (as  much  a  local  notability  as  any  of 
them),  but  the  chief  purveyor  of  the  wardrobe.  All  and  each  of 
these  persons,  including  the  Virgiu,  are  under  obligations  to  Doha 
Perfecta  which  give  her  a  far  greater  power  in  the  town  than  is 
enjoyed  by  any  representative  of  the  Government.  In  return,  she 
shares  the  narrow  provincial  patriotism  and  piety  to  the  fulleit 
extent.  She  hates  and  fears  everything  which  is  modern,  or  which 
comes  from  Madrid.  Now,  unfortunately  for  her  nephew,  he  is 
not  a  Spaniard  of  the  kind  admired  by  Orbajosa,  but  an  engineer, 
which  in  itself  is  a  dangerous  novelty :  he  has  been  educated  abroad 
to  a  great  degree,  and  is  grievously  suspected  of  believing  much  more 
in  mathematics  than  in  the  Missal.  In  fact,  like  nine-tenths  of  his 
educated  countrymen,  Rey  is  a  freethinker;  he  only  differs  from 
them  in  being  a  little  more  outspoken.  All  this  Doha  Perfecta 
rather  guesses  than  knows,  for  she  has  never  seen  her  nephew ; 
but  it  is  enough  that  he  has  been  abroad,  and  belongs  to  a  pro- 
fession which  is  peculiarly  associated  with  modern  ideas  of  pro- 
gress. Therefore,  though  the  gratitude  she  owes  her  brother  for 
his  good  services  prevents  her  from  refusing  his  ofler,  she  has 
invited  Pepe  with  the  secret  hope  that  he  will  give  her  an  excuse 
for  breaking  off  the  match. 

Moreover,  she  has  a  friend  at  hand  who  is  thoroughly  resolved  to 
bring  about  a  rupture.  This  is  Don  Inocencio,  the  Fenitenciario,  or 
Canon,  who  decides  on  cases  of  conscience  too  serious  for  the  ordinary 
priest.    Don  Inocencio  has  a  grandnephew,  by  name  Jacinto,  whom 
I  he  would  fain  see  married  to  Rosario,  and  if  Pepe  Rey  can  be 
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dismissed  ho  lias  a  certainty  of  succeeding  in  his  object.  NO  sooner, 
therefore,  has  Pepo  settled  down  in  the  house  of  Dona  Perfecta 
than  the  Canon  goes  to  work  to  draw  him  out  on  the  subject  of 
his  opinions.  It  is  not  long  before  this  irritates  the  young  man 
into  talkiug  the  most  shocking  heresy,  and  even  deriding  the 
grotesque  attire  of  the  venerated  Virgin  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
is  the  handiwork  of  his  aunt  herself.  This  oll'enco  against  her 
vanity  naturally  redoubles  her  pious  zeal.  She  has  already  caused 
Key  infinite  annoyance  by  secretly  fomenting  a  captious  lawsuit 
brought  against  him,  and  also  by  letting  loose  on  him  tho  oll'ended 
patriotism  of  Orbajosa,  indignant  at  learning  that  this  insolent 
stranger  finds  it  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Now  she  openly 
declares  that  she  will  not  accept  him  for  a  son-in-law,  excuses  her 
conduct  towards  him  by  the  goodness  of  her  intention,  which  is  to 
preserve  her  daughter's  soul,  and  generously  offers  to  forgive  him, 
if  he  will  only  go  away  and  give  up  all  pretensions  to  Rosario.  But 
this  Pepe  Key  is  thoroughly  determined  not  to  do.  lie  and  his 
cousin  have  fallen  in  love  in  good  earnest,  and  have  plighted  troth 
in  the  chapel  of  the  house  without  the  knowledge  of  the  mother. 
The  scene  in  which  they  do  this  is  the  worst  of  the  book.  It  is 
written  in  that  declamatory  style,  verging  at  times  on  fustian, 
which  Spaniards  can  seldom  avoid  when  they  wish  to  be  tragical, 
and  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  easy  narrative  and  quiet  irony  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  novel. 

Just  as  Pepe  and  his  aunt  come  to  an  open  rupture,  a  brigade  of 
troops  arrives  in  the  town,  for  the  whole  province  is  known  by 
the  Government  to  be  on  the  verge  of  revolt.  According  to  their 
custom  in  hot  weather,  they  have  marched  on  the  town  by  night, 
and  the  sound  of  their  screaming  trumpets  has  broken  in  on  the 
last  stolen  meeting  of  the  lovers.  Their  arrival  is  very  welcome 
to  Rev,  who  has  many  friends  in  their  ranks,  and  is  already 
beginning  to  fear  violence.  Fortune  aids  him  beyond  his  hopes, 
for  one  of  his  best  friends,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pinzon,  is  in  the 
brigade,  and  is  quartered  in  the  house  of  Dona  Perfecta.  That 
lady  is  far  from  sharing  his  feelings.  She  and  her  friend  the 
Canon  are,  in  fact,  actively  engaged  in  preparing  the  coming 
outbreak,  though  carefully  avoiding  committing  themselves  in 
any  way.  Wishing  to  insult  her  nephew  while  it  is  still  in 
her  power,  for  he  has  not  yet  had  time  to  leave  the  house, 
she  sends  Pinzon  to  his  room,  being  unaware  that  they  are 
acquainted.  The  result  of  this  is  that  Pepe  leaves  behind  him 
a  skilful  and  daring  correspondent.  The  fact  of  their  friend- 
ship is  kept  concealed.  Pinzon  soon  wins  the  good  graces  of 
Dona  Perfecta,  and  not  only  contrives  to  pass  letters  to  Rosario, 
but  helps  the  lovers  to  meet.  A  plan  is  soon  laid  for  an  elope- 
ment, and  is  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  the  interference  of 
a  hitherto  subordinate  personage  brings  about  a  catastrophe.  This 
is  Maria  Remedios,  the  Canon's  niece,  and  mother  of  Jacinto. 
This  woman  has  but  one  object  in  life,  and  that  is  to  secure  a 
fortune  for  her  son.  Finding  that  her  uncle  has  grown  somewhat 
cold  in  the  cause — for  the  first  meetings  of  the  lovers  have  been 
confessed,  and  he  believes  that  they  have  been  of  a  kind  to  make 
the  marriage  inevitable — Maria  Remedios  takes  things  into  her  own 
hands.  By  careful  spying  she  has  discovered  that  Pepe  goes  to  the 
garden  of  his  aunt's  house  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night.  Under 
the  pretence  of  needing  an  escort,  she  persuades  her  reluctant  uncle 
to  ask  one  Cristobal  Ramos,  otherwise  Caballuco,  the  hero  of 
Orbajosa,  to  accompany  her  on  an  errand  which  she  does  not 
explain.  The  Canon  suspects  in  his  heart  that  she  means  mischief, 
but  nothing  explicit  is  said,  and  at  his  request  Caballuco  accom- 
panies Maria.  They  follow  Rey  to  the  garden  wall,  and  see  him 
enter.  Caballuco  enters  after  him,  while  his  companion  alarms 
the  house,  just  as  Dona  Perfecta,  having  accidentally  found  her 
daughter  dressed  at  past  midnight,  has  extorted  from  her  a  con- 
fession of  her  intended  flight.  She  calls  out  to  Caballuco  to  kill, 
and  he  obeys  her.  Rey  defends  himself,  but  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  does  not  compensate  him  for  his  opponent's  skill,  and  he  is 
shot  on  the  spot.  His  death  is  fatal  to  Rosario's  reason,  and, 
while  poetical  justice  is  dealt  to  some  of  the  offenders,  the  novel 
ends  with  a  gloom  befitting  the  time  in  which  it  is  laid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  story  is  of  a  sufficiently  melodramatic 
character ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  true  to  the  realities  of 
Spanish  life  in  troubled  times.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
equal  vigour  and  fidelity  to  nature.  Dona  Perfecta  and  Don 
Inocencio  are  types  of  a  class  of  people  very  common  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  their  portraits  as  given  by  Senor  Galdds  have  excited 
great  indignation  auionjr  readers  and  writers  of  Trueba's  school. 
They  are  guilty  of  duplicity  and  violence,  not  in  spite  but 
because  of  their  religion  and  their  blind  local  patriotism.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Caballuco,  with  his  mixture  of  real  courage 
and  equally  real  brutality  ;  his  belief  that  Orbajosa  is  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  the  perverted  chivalry  which  makes  him 
believe  that  he,  Caballuco,  as  the  son  and  grandson  of  guer- 
rdleros,is  bound  in  honour  and  conscience  to  form  a  "faccion" 
and  take  to  the  hills  whenever  there  is  trouble  abroad.  Don 
Cayetano  Polentinos,  with  his  great  work  on  the  family  histories 
of  Orbajosa,  is  a  specimen  of  the  scholars  who,  amid  general 
neglect,  still  keep  the  torch  of  learning  burning  in  a  fitful  way  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  other  minor  characters,  such  as  Tio  Licurgo 
the  peasant,  are  drawn  in  a  way  which  will  do  more  to  enlighten 
a  foreign  reader  as  to  Spanish  life  and  character  than  all  the  books 
of  travel  which  have  been  written  since  the  days  of  Aarsens  de 
Tommelsdyck. 

The  translation  of  "D.  P.  W."  is,  however,  very  little  adapted  to 
enable  the  English  reader  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  original. 
Such  sentences  as  this,  "  But  here  the  solidity  of  material  was 


wanting  to  person,"  would  seem  to  show  that  ho  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  language  into  which  ho  is  trans- 
lating. His  knowlcdgn  of  Spanish  may  bo  judged  from  tho  foot 
that  ho  has  translated  tho  common  word  apihndo  by  "  pine-clad," 
jumping  probably  to  tho  conclusion  that  it  was  formed  from  ]nun, 
a  pine ;  whereas,  if  ho  had  opened  Neumann  and  Baretti,  ho  would 
have  found  that  it  is  formed  from  pifut,  a  cone,  and  means  conical. 
Similar  examples  of  mistranslation  may  be  found  in  well  nigh 
every  page.  For  tho  rest,  ho  would  seem  to  have  gone  on  the 
two  following  principles— first,  that  when  you  come  to  two  ad- 
jectives differing  by  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  or  to  a  proverb 
or  idiom  difficult  to  render,  it  is  woll  to  leave  them  out;  secondly, 
that,  as  Spanish  is  a  Romance  tongue,  tho  proper  way  to  render 
it  into  English  is  to  select  .longest  and  the  most  pompous 
words  from  the  Latin  which  can  bo  picked  out  of  the  dictionary. 
The  reader  who  will  picture  to  himself  La  petite  Fudette  subjected 
to  this  process  will  have  formed  an  accurate  idea  of  how  D.  P.  W. 
has  handled  Doha  Perfecta. 


EDKINS  ON  CHINESE  BUDDUISM.* 

DR.  EDKINS  puts  forth  a  powerful  justification  for  tho  ap- 
pearance of  a  work  on  Chinese  Buddhism  when  he  showB 
that  the  followers  of  Buddha  far  outnumber  those  of  any  other  sect 
in  the  world  ;  that  of  the  entire  number  China  contributes  a  large 
proportion ;  and,  further,  that  Buddhist  thought  has  largely  in- 
fected the  national  literature.  The  extraordinary  success  of  Buddh- 
ism in  China  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  religions ; 
but  it  is  readily  susceptible  of  explanation  if  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  be  remembered.  At 
that  period  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  were  supreme.  Men  were 
taught  to  concern  themselves  only  with  the  performance  of  their 
social  and  political  duties,  and  to  eschew  all  considerations  of  a 
future  state  as  being  unprofitable,  because  incapable  of  proof,  and 
as  being  productive  only  of  superstitious  follies.  To  the  philoso- 
phical few  these  limits  to  thought  were  sufficiently  wide  ;  but  the 
superstitious  many  failed  to  find  the  relief  they  wanted  in  such  a 
purely  secular  system.  The  evils  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death, 
were  ever  present  calamities  for  which  to  the  uneducated  the 
teachings  of  Confucius  brought  no  alleviation.  Already  men  had 
eagerly  caught  up  the  debased  system  of  Taoism,  which  was  then 
in  vogue,  and  their  busy  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone  and 
the  elixir  of  life  showed  how  keenly  they  desired  to  find  palliatives 
for  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  death.  To  all  such  Buddhism 
appealed,  and  not  in  vain.  It  did  not  profess  to  conquer  death ; 
but  it  invested  the  grave  with  a  halo  of  spiritual  glory  as  the 
entrance  to  eternal  peace  and  rest.  It  held  out  no  direct  pro- 
mises of  wealth,  but  it  taught  that  every  act  of  worship, 
every  charitable  deed  done,  and  every  invocation  of  a  Buddha, 
carried  with  them  sure  and  certain  rewards  in  this  life.  To 
the  unhappy,  the  weakly,  and  the  poverty-stricken,  the  monas- 
teries also  offered  asylum  and  relief.  Thus  Buddhism  supplied 
an  existing  want ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  inevitable  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  it  gained  a  great  and  rapid  success. 

We  are  told  that  in  consequence  of  a  dream  the  Emperor 
Ming-ti  sent  messengers  to  India  to  seek  for  Buddhist  books  and 
teachers.  After  an  absence  of  six  years  the  envoys  returned,  ac- 
companied by  several  priests  from  Central  India,  who  brought 
with  them  a  number  of  Sutras,  which  were  subsequently  translated 
into  Chinese.  From  this  beginning  the  religion  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  Empire,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
"  nine-tenths  of  the  common  people  followed  the  faith  of  the  great 
Indian  sage."  Meanwhile  a  constant  supply  of  priests  were  im- 
ported into  the  country,  who  established  monasteries  and  devoted 
themselves  with  extraordinary  industry  to  the  translation  of  their 
sacred  books.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  immigrants  was 
Kumarajiva,  who  was  appointed  by  the  reigning  Emperor  (a.d.  405) 
to  revise  the  translations  already  made.  With  the  diligence  of  his 
class  he  set  to  work,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  native  priests  who 
were  nominated  to  assist  him,  he  completed  more  than  three  hun- 
dred volumes.  But  no  less  remarkable  than  the  quantity  was  the 
quality  of  these  translations.  Through  all  subsequent  ages  they 
have  formed  a  favourite  study  of  Confucian  scholars,  who  have 
taken  as  much  pleasure  in  the  purity  of  their  literary  style  as  in 
the  philosophical  ideas  which  they  contain. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Kumarajiva,  the  celebrated  Chinese 
priest  Fa-hien,  inspired  by  religious  zeal,  determined  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land  of  his  faith  ;  and  the  record  of  his 
travels,  which  he  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of  Fuh 
kico  hi,  or  "  Account  of  Buddhist  Countries,"  is  the  oldest  and 
most  valuable  Chinese  book  of  early  travels  in  India  and  Central 
Asia  which  we  possess.  Its  contents  have  been  rendered 
accessible  to  English  readers  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Beal's 
translation.  In  its  pages  Fa-hien  "  describes  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  Buddhism  in  the  Steppes  of  Tartary,  among  the  Ouighurs 
and  the  tribes  residing  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Afghanistan, 
where  the  language  and  customs  of  Central  India  then  prevailed, 
and  the  other  lands  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  rivers, 
in  Central  India  and  in  Ceylon.  Going  back  by  sea  from 
Ceylon,  he  reached  Chang-an  in  the  year  414,  after  fifteen  years' 
absence." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said  that  Buddhism 
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was  allowed  to  gain  its  sway  over  the  people  without  vigorous  pro- 
tests from  the  Confucianists  and  Taoists.  Again  and  again  these 
enemies  of  the  "  foreign  religion,"  as  they  called  Buddhism,  de- 
nounced it  and  its  followers  as  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
State  and  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
succeeded  in  raising  persecutions  both  against  the  native  converts 
and  their  Indian  instructors.  But  the  hold  which  the  teachings 
of  Buddha  acquired  in  the  minds  of  the  people  rendered  them 
proof  against  all  attacks,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  even  professing  Confucianists  who  would 
scout  the  idea  of  being  considered  Buddhists  conforming  to 
Buddhist  rites.  This  last  fact  illustrates  a  curious  power  of  the 
collective  Chinese  mind.  Foreign  systems,  whether  of  religion  or 
science,  are  readily  accepted  by  the  Chinese  so  long  as  they  do 
not  run  counter  to  their  preconceived  notions,  and  in  any  system 
which  may  be  presented  to  them  they  assimilate  with  ease  those 
portions  of  it  which  are  not  antagonistic  to  their  own  views,  and 
discard  with  indifference  all  that  is  heretical.  Thus  we  find  that  at 
a  comparatively  early  date  Buddhism  in  China  lost  many  of  its 
distinctive  features,  and  approached  in  many  things  to  the 
teachings  of  Confucius.  The  doctrine  enunciated  by  Bod- 
hidharma,  the  great  Indian  patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism, 
that  "  human  nature  in  itself  is  sufficient  for  its  own 
wants ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  avoid  both  vice  and  virtue ;  he 
that  can  do  this  is  a  religious  man,"  is  more  Confucian  than 
Buddhist.    On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Edkins  remarks : — 

When  the  rich  (i.e.  Confucianists)  die  in  Peking,  priests  are  in- 
vited to  read  liturgies  for  three  days  in  their  houses.  Eight  men  are 
sent.    .    .    .    They  read  for  about  six  hours  each  day,  -with  a  particular 

intonation,  which  is  determined  by  a  certain  musical  notation  

They  take  with  them  candlesticks,  a  picture  of  Buddha,  and  the  wooden 
fish.  .  .  .  Their  object  is  by  prayers  to  liberate  as  early  as  possible  the 
soul  of  the  dead  from  misery. 

A  practical  illustration  of  this  communism  of  rites  is  furnished  by 
the  temples  of  the  three  religions — Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and 
Taoism — in  any  one  of  which  there  may  frequently  be  found 
deities  of  all  three  cults  seated  side  by  side. 

The  constant  references  in  Buddhist  records  to  the  importation 
of  Sanskrit  manuscripts  into  China  suggests  the  question  which  has 
lately  been  discussed,  whether  any  are  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day.  We  know  that,  during  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  965),  one 
priest  brought  with  him  into  China  forty  volumes  of  Sanskrit 
manuscripts  written  on  palm  leaves.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  the 
originals  of  all  the  works  translated  into  Chinese  must  have  been 
Drought  into  the  country,  and  yet  Dr.  Edkins  has  only  been  able  to 
discover  one  manuscript,  and  that  at  T'ien-t'ai  in  Southern  China. 
Books  have  many  enemies  in  China.  Fire,  war,  insects,  and  the 
carelessness  of  man  are  accountable  for  a  vast  amount  of  destruction  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  even  these  should  have  de- 
stroyed all  but  one  manuscript.  And  the  probability  is  that  just 
as  Japan,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  equally  denuded  of 
originals,  has  lately  produced  several  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Sanskrit  character,  so  we  may  expect  to  find  in  Chinese  temples 
and  monasteries  records  of  the  same  nature.  Even  amongthe  Chinese 
themselves  there  has  at  times  existed  a  desire  to  preserve  a  know- 
ledge of  Sanskrit,  and  we  are  told  that  Jin-tsung,  an  emperor  of 
the  Sung  dynasty,  appointed  fifty  youths  to  study  the  language. 
Dr.  Edkins  speaks,  and  speaks  with  authority,  of  the  value  of  the 
Buddhist  transcriptions  of  Chinese  words  as  guides  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Chinese  at  that  date  ;  but  these  transcriptions  have 
an  additional  value  in  the  support  they  give  to  the  theory  that 
Chinese  was  not  always  a  monosyllabic  language,  and  prove  in 
some  instances  that  the  Indian  priests  adopted  or  invented  cha- 
racters to  represent  by  their  component  parts  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable.  As  an  example,  we  may  quote  the  character  Chuh, 
which  occurs  in  the  appellation  of  the  priest  who  is  commonly 
called  Chuh-fa-lan,  and  in  the  common  name  for  India,  T'ien-chuh. 
An  analysis  of  this  character  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  the  two 
parts  Shang  and  Chuh,  which  were  anciently  read  Shindu,  the 
equivalent  of  Hindu ;  and  the  priest  referred  to  should  therefore  be 
described  as  the  Hindu  Falan,  and  India  as  the  Heavenly  or 
Sacred  Hindu.  The  constant  recurrence  of  this  character  before 
the  name  of  Indian  priests — as,  for  instance,  in  the  names  Chuh 
Fuhsoh,  Chuh  Leuhyen,  Chuh  Tanwulau,  Chuh  Shuhlan,  and 
others — and  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  cha- 
racter Si,  the  west  or  western,  as  well  as  by  T'ien,  heavenly, 
are  evidences  that  it  is  in  such  cases  to  be  read  as  a  word  by  itself, 
and  not  as  a  syllable  forming  part  of  a  word.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
phonetic  writing  of  ancient  Chinese  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
Chinese  etymologists  are  powerless  to  help  us  ;  but  strong  evidence 
is  to  be  produced  that  Chinese  was  not  a  monosyllabic  language, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  its  present  degenerate  condition  to  prove 
the  contrary. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  even  to  mention  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  Buddhism  with  which  Dr.  Edkins  deals. 
The  title  of  the  work  inadequately  represents  the  range  of  its 
contents.  The  first  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  history  of 
the  life  of  Buddha,  and  an  account  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
Northern  Buddhists;  and  among  the  final  chapters  we  find  one 
on  the  popular  superstition  known  as  Fung  shui,  which  has 
scarcely  more  to  do  with  Buddhism  than  with  Christianity, 
and  another  on  the  Wu  wei  kiaou,  or  Do-nothing  sect,  which 
Can  only  by  compliment  be  called  an  offshoot  from  Buddh- 
ism. The  fact  is,  this  volume  is  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  a  collection  of  scattered  writings,  some  of  which  were 
penned,  as  Dr.  Edkins  tells  us  in  his  preface,  nearly  twenty- 


five  years  ago.  If  we  were  inclined  to  carp,  it  is  of  this  we 
should  complain.  There  is  scarcely  anything  new  in  the  book.' 
All  students  of  Chinese  Buddhism  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Edkins 
for  the  zeal  and  ability  he  displayed  in  elucidating  the  myste- 
ries of  that  phase  of  the  religion  when  as  yet  very  little  was 
known  about  them.  But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  of  late 
years  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  both  from 
India  and  China.  Dr.  Eitel  and  Mr.  Watters  are  the  only  modem 
authorities  on  the  subject  whom  he  appears,  from  his  preface,  to 
have  consulted.  In  a  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  work  in  which 
he  gives  a  list  of  the  "  Books  and  papers  that  may  be  consulted 
for  the  study  of  Chinese  Buddhism,"  he  mentions  the  writings  of 
Paladius  and  of  Professor  Beal  among  others,  but  he  has  learnt 
nothing  from  them.  He  has  been  content  to  reproduce,  after  re- 
vision, papers  of  a  bygone  date,  and  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  by  later  scholars.  We  do  not  say  that  modern 
research  has  materially  impaired  the  value  of  Dr.  Edkins's 
writings,  but  the  public  expects  that  a  work  on  such  a  subject 
published  in  1880  should  be  something  more  than  a  recital  of 
papers  which  have  been  before  the  world  for  twenty  years.  Another 
objection  which  attaches  to  this  style  of  compilation  is  the 
patchy  effect  produced.  There  is  no  consecutive  train  of  thought 
leading  on  from  one  chapter  to  the  next.  The  student  is  treated 
to  a  number  of  isolated  essays  on  a  subject  requiring  carefully 
worked  out  and  logical  treatment,  and  is  left  to  make  the  most  he 
can  of  them. 


MANLEY'S  NOTES  ON  GAME  AXD  GAME  SHOOTING.* 

"DOOKS  on  field  sports  have  become  so  frequent  of  late  years 
-o— '  that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  with  distrust  any  fresh  con- 
tributions to  the  subject.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  writer 
should  have  much  that  is  original  to  say,  and  it  is  improbable,  as  we 
have  learned  by  melancholy  experience,  that  he  should  be  gifted 
with  those  very  exceptional  powers  which  have  the  art  of  render- 
ing compilations  agreeable.  We  do  not  assert  that  Mr.  Manley 
has  achieved  the  impossible,  or  that  he  has  told  us  much  that  is 
positively  new.  But  he  has  unquestionably  succeeded  in  writing 
a  pleasant  little  volume,  with  hints  which  novice3  may  well  lay  to 
heart,  and  which  will  be  neither  unprofitable  nor  unpleasant  to 
veterans.  He  need  hardly  have  taken  the  pains  to  disclaim  in 
his  preface  the  intention  of  writing  "  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
science  and  practice  of  shooting."  As  he  goes  on  to  observe,  "  the 
small  size  of  the  volume  precludes  such  an  ambitious  idea." 
But  he  has  given  us,  as  he  professes  to  give,  a  succession  of  some- 
what discursive  chapters,  which  nevertheless  do  satisfactory  justice 
to  the  animals  which  he  has  singled  out  for  their  subjects.  Mr. 
Manley  is  undoubtedly  a  good  sportsman.  That  is  to  say,  he  de- 
lights in  legitimate  sport  of  all  kinds,  and  objects  strongly  to  new- 
fangled abuses.  Like  many  of  us,  he  would  gladly,  were  it  only 
possible,  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  our  fathers.  But 
the  grubbing  of  hedgerows,  and  the  straightening  of  fences,  with 
the  general  progress  in  scientific  cultivation,  have  wrought  changes 
in  many  respects  to  which  we  must  reconcile  ourselves.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  comparatively  seldom  nowadays  that  we  find  the  wild 
pheasant  shooting  which  he  describes  with  much  spirit  and  unction ; 
when  you  could  turn  a  brace  of  steady  old  setters,  or  a  couple  of 
well-broken  Clumber  or  Sussex  spaniels,  into  the  small  copses  and 
spinnies  and  the  roots  of  the  overgrown  hedges,  and  with  a  gun 
on  either  side,  and  another  sent  ahead,  congratulate  yourself  at 
the  close  of  a  well-spent  day  on  the  mixed  bag  in  which  pheasants 
predominated.  Then  men  and  dogs  were  continually  on  the 
alert,  and  each  separate  shot  gave  legitimate  satisfaction.  Should 
the  shot  chance  to  be  an  easy  one,  the  luck  was  yours. 
Should  the  bird  rise  with  a  rush  and  rustle  that  somewhat 
fluttered  you,  and  then  take  his  flight  through  the  branches  of 
the  hedgerow  timber,  astutely  screening  his  body  behind  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  when  you  did  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  grass, 
you  saw  him  picked  up  with  double  pleasure.  The  dogs,  who  did 
their  backing  to  the  signalling  of  your  hand,  behaved  with  the 
chastened  intelligence  of  Christians;  and,  moreover,  that  rough- 
and-ready  shooting  was  a  lottery,  in  which  there  was  an  exciting 
variety  of  prizes.  "  The  scramble  of  the  dogs  if  they  were  hunting 
silent,  or  their  cheery  voices  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
tongue,  might  mean  hare  or  rabbit,  pheasant  or  partridge,  with 
the  oil-chance  of  an  early  outlying  woodcock.  And  it  was  a  kind 
of  sport  in  which  you  might  indulge  yourself  day  after  day.  But 
now,  with  the  system  of  over-preserving  for  battues,  all  that  has 
been  changed,  and  changed  for  the  worse.  The  titled  magnate  or 
the  broad-acred  squire  awaits  his  big  shooting  days  under  an  anxious 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  has  sacrificed  much  and  spent  his 
money  in  the  hope  of  bringing  off  the  "great  event ";  and  while  he  is 
preparing  everything  for  the  eventful  days,  the  enjoyment  of  his 
own  covers  is  tabooed  to  him.  When  he  takes  a  quiet  stroll  in 
the  woods,  he  risks  disturbing  the  pheasants  ;  while,  should  he  be 
accompanied  in  his  walks  by  a  favourite  dog,  it  is  positive 
sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  his  head-keeper.  And  it  is  with  some 
plausible  show  of  right  that  the  man  becomes  the  master ;  for  he 
is  held  responsible  for  the  quantity  of  game  that  may  be  killed, 
and  the  "tips"  that  fluctuate  with  the  results  of  the  sport  are 
tacitly  recognized  as  the  perquisites  of  his  engagement. 

*  Notes  on  Game  and  Game  Shooting :  Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Birds  and  Animals,  and  the  Sport  which  they  afford  for  the  Gun  in  Great 
Britain.   By  J.  J.  Manley,  M.A.    London  :  The  "  Bazaar  "  Office.  1880. 
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We  have  translated  into  language  of  our  owu  a  giiovaneo  to 
which  Mr.  Mauley  repeatedly  refers,  because,  in  sympathy  with 
the  interests  of  the  ureal  body  of  sportsmen,  we  feel  strongly 
on  tho  subject.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  abuses  of  excessive  pro- 
serving',  wo  should  have  been  spared  many  misunderstandings 
between  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and  probably  we  should  have  heard 
nothing,  as  yet  at  least,  of  tho  ill-considered  measure  which 
tho  Homo  Secretary  bus  been  "rushing"  through  Parliament. 
I'm(  Mr.  Manle]  hits  written  his  volume,  in  tho  main,  for  quiet- 
going  sportsmen  of  modest  pretensions,  who  are  content  with 
such  moderate  shooting-  as  ordinarily  falls  to  one's  lot.  Each 
chapter  is  devoted,  as  we  have  said,  to  some  distinct  species  of 
graine  —  its  habits,  its  merits  on  tho  table,  and  tho  best  methods  of 
circumventing  it — beginning  with  tho  capercaillie  and  concluding 
with  the  snipe.  And  he  writes  with  abundance  of  local  knowledge, 
while,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  wo  have  never  detected 
him  tripping  in  details.  He  appears  to  have  made  his  first  essays 
at  shooting  in  Devonshire  ;  but  he  is  apparently  as  much  at  home 
on  tho  Grampian  Hills  and  the  Perthshire  moors  as  in  tho  stubbles 
of  Norfolk  or  the  market-gardens  of  Essex.  Of  these  last  as 
haunts  of  game,  by  the  way,  he  gives  a  very  flattering  report ; 
he  tells  us  that  he  has  had  as  good  partridge  shooting  as  he  could 
desire  among  vegetable  beds  within  ten  miles  of  St.  Paul's;  whiio 
hares  in  particular  have  an  especial  affection  for  the  succulent 
cover  afforded  by  paisuips.  It  is  a  '}  far  cry  "  from  Essex  to  Loch 
Awe,  to  parody  an  old  proverb  of  the  Campbells ;  and  it  is  in  tho 
great  pine  forests  appertaining  to  the  Breadalbane  branch  of  the 
clan  that  the  capercaillie  have  been  so  successfully  fostered  of 
late  years.  We  are  told  that  already  their  range  has  extended 
so  far  as  to  lie  roughly  between  Loch  Lomond  on  the  south 
and  the  North  Esk  river  in  Kincardineshire.  We  certainly 
were  not  aware  that  they  had  spread  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward. But,  noble  birds  as  they  are,  and  magnificently  as  they 
figure  in  a  bag,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
Scotch  lairds  as  to  whether  the  country  has  gained  by  acclima- 
tizing them.  It  is  urged  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  that 
they  do  immense  damage  to  the  fir  plantations  by  feeding  on  the 
buds  and  tender  shoots.  But  Mr.  Manley  agrees  with  Mr.  Ilarvie- 
Brown,  who  has  written  an  interesting  volume  on  the  capercaillie, 
in  which  he  defends  them  from  the  charges  brought  against  them. 
In  any  case,  and  whatever  may  be  the  divergences  of  opinion, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  capercaillie  will  increase  and  multiply  as 
long  as  they  are  protected  by  proprietors  who  own  great  tracts  of 
woodland.  For,  easy  as  is  the  mark  they  seem  to  offer,  no  game 
bird  has  a  better  notion  of  taking  care"  of  itself;  and,  like  the 
pheasant  or  the  woodcock,  when  they  rise  they  instinctively  try  to 
interpose  a  screen  of  boughs  between  their  bodies  and  the 
breechloaders.  Mr.  Manley  is  quite  right  when  he  asserts  that 
comparatively  few  are  killed  in  the  course  of  the  beats ;  and  that  the 
surest  way  of  getting  the  better  of  their  wariness  is  to  send 
guns  forward  to  station  themselves  in  ambush.  From  the  pine- 
forests  affected  by  the  capercaillie  to  the  mountain  summits  where 
you  find  the  ptarmigan  and  the  "  blue  "  hare,  is  comparatively  but 
a  step ;  and  Mr.  Manley  gives  a  lively  picture  of  a  day's  hare- 
driving.  For  the  scene  was  on  the  hills  above  Loch  Rannoch, 
where  each  summit  commands  a  magnilicent  view  of  the  sombre 
expanse  of  pines  which  we  may  call  the  capercaillie  country.  That 
is  to  say,  the  views  would  be  magnificent  were  the  weather  pro- 
pitious ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  this  particular  chasse,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  party  started  in  faith  rather  than  hope.  It 
was  sanguinely  asserted  that  the  weather  was  "  clearing  up  " ;  but 
so  dense  were  the  clouds  and  so  dripping  the  atmosphere,  that 
even  the  hardy  Rannoch  men  engaged  to  do  the  driving,  born 
"  children  of  the  mist "  as  they  are,  were  found  cowering  under 
the  shelter  of  a  convenient  knoll.  As  the  arrangements  had 
been  made,  tho  programme  was  carried  out,  though  under 
circumstances  that  were  disagreeable  and  even  dangerous.  Of 
course  the  chances  of  accident  are  indefinitely  increased 
when  the  _  guns  are  to  be  stationed  in  the  folds  of  a  fog. 
The  shooting,  moreover,  is  seriously  interfered  with  when, 
in  place  of  a  fair  sight  of  the  victims,  you  can  but  dimly  dis- 
cern phantom  forms  magnified  or  distorted  by  wreaths  of  mist 
that  upset  all  calculations  as  to  distance.  This,  however, 
ought  hardly  to  be  matter  of  complaint,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
better  chance  to  the  hares,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  present 
easy  sitting  shots  that  turn  the  battue  into  simple  butchery. 
On  this  particular  occasion  Mr.  Manley  thus  describes  the  situ- 
ation : — 

Presently  a  gun  is  fired  and  then  another,  sounding  for  all  the  world  like 
fog-signals.  Then  there  is  a  decided  opening  in  the  rolling  layers  of  fog, 
and  I  see  a  pair  of  ears — another — another.  ...  I  reload  and  fire,  tire 
and  reload,  and  when  the  mist  closes  in  again  I  know  that  there  must  be  a 
dozen,  prostrate  enemies  somewhere  around  me. 

The  upshot  of  the  day's  work  for  five  guns  was  414  hares,  a  highly 
satisfactory  total  in  f  he  unfavourable  circumstances,  though  by  no 
means  out  of  the  m,  ay.  For  these  hill-hares,  when  left  undis- 
turbed except  by  tho  eagles  and  foxes  which  are  their  natural 
enemies,  breed  and  multiply  like  rabbits,  until  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  grouse  moors  become  absolutely  tainted  by  them,  as  many 
a  grouse-shooter  has  learned  to  his  cost. 

Speaking  of  the  fecundity  of  hares,  Mr.  Manley  places  that 
Of  the  low-country  species  in  what  will  be  a  new  light  to 
many  people.  It  is  true  that  the  hare  has  generally  but  two 
young  ones  at  a  birth,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  three. 
But  then  she  may  have  five  or  six  litters  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
and  occasionally  "  two  sets  of  baby  hares  may  be  maturing  for 


birth  at  tho  same  lime  in  one  doe."  Considering  the  probable 
resulls  of  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  ground  game,  it  may  bo 
soino  slight  consolation  to  know  that  hares  like  rahhils  are  marvel- 
lously prolilic.  We  cannot  attempt  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  numerous  useful  practical  hints  that  l\lr.  Manley  oilers  to  Iuh 
youthful  sportsman.  Hut  in  relation  to  hares,  which  are  "  mulled  " 
far  too  often,  it  will  bo  well  to  remark  tho  goo'd  old  rule  which  ho 
records,  and  which  has  by  no  moans  gone  out  of  date,  improvement! 
in  firearms  notwithstanding.  Aim  "  at  the  tips  of  tho  ears  of  B 
haro,  or  where  they  would  bo  if  they  were  pricked,  when  tho  bare 
is  running  in  nearly  a  straight  line  away  from  the  gun,  and  if  it  is 
crossing,  aim  well  in  advance."  With  which  useful  word  of 
counsel  wo  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  remarks  on  a  book  in  which, 
parodying  tho  Scotchman's  criticism  on  tho  sheop's  head,  wo  may 
say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  confused  reading  to  be  found.  We 
may  add,  by  the  way,  ct  propos  of  tho  Scotch  delicacy,  that  some 
of  tho  gastronomies!  observations  and  suggestions  are  far  from 
being  undeserving  the  attention  of  the  epicure. 


MARSDEN  ON  COLLISIONS  AT  SEA.* 

BY  way  of  impressing  his  readers  wilh  the  importance  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Marsden  states  in  the  preface  to  this  book  that 
in  the  year  187S  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  steamships  and  3-6 
of  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  world  suffered  loss  from  collision, 
while  in  the  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
this  country  alone,  within  the  twelvemonth  ending  October  31, 
1878,  actions  were  instituted  in  which  sums  amounting  to  very 
nearly  a  million  sterling  were  claimed  as  damages  for  collisions. 
The  same  year  witnessed  many  collisions  disastrous  to  life,  in- 
cluding that  between  the  Bywell  Castle  and  the  Princess  Alice, 
and  that  between  the  Grosser  Kurfiirst  and  the  Kbnig  Wilhelm. 
Add  to  the  above  data  that  a  new  Code  of  International  Regula- 
tions for  the  Prevention  of  Collisions  at  Sea  comes  into  force  on 
September  1  next,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Marsden  has  not 
only  choseu  an  important  topic  to  write  about,  but  has  also  been 
happy  in  his  selection  of  the  time  at  which  to  write  about  it.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  see  how  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 

Mr.  Marsden  opens  by  enumerating  the  four  graver  classes  into 
which  collisions  at  sea  obviously  fall — first,  collisions  where  no 
blame  is  attributable  to  either  party,  the  misfortune  being 
occasioned  by  a  storm  or  other  vis  major ;  secondly,  where  both 
parties  are  to  blame  for  want  of  care  or  skill ;  thirdly,  where  the 
suffering  party  is  alone  in  fault ;  fourthly,  where  the  running- 
down  vessel  is  the  sole  offender.  So  far  as  the  liability  for  damages 
is  concerned,  it  is  only  the  second  of  these  classes  which  calls  for 
special  notice,  the  absence  or  incidence  of  any  liability  in  the 
other  three  being  such  as  would  naturally  suggest  itself.  Where 
both  ships  are  in  fault,  and  both  are  injured,  the  law,  Common 
as  well  as  Admiralty,  does  not  debar  either  from  recovering,  as 
in  ordinary  cases  of  contributory  negligence,  nor  does  it  seek  to 
apportion  the  loss  according  to  the  measure  of  fault  attributable  to- 
each  vessel.  It  metes  out  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  remedy,  not 
always  strictly  consonant  with  the  justice  of  the  case,  by  making 
each  of  the  vessels  pay  half  the  loss  of  the  other.  Thus,  as  Mr, 
Marsden  says  at  p.  2,  "  If  the  loss  on  A.  is  1,000/.,  and  that  on  B. 
is  2,000/.,  A.  can  recover  500/.  against  B.,  and  B.  can  recover 
1,000/.  against  A."  The  rule  is,  however,  strictly  limited  to  fault 
conducing  to  the  collision,  and  does  not  include  any  negligence  by 
which,  though  the  collision  was  not  brought  about,  its  evil  effects 
were  enhanced.  An  apparent,  though  not  an  actual,  exception  is 
imported  into  the  above  rules  by  the  salutary  enactment  of  1875, 
which  provides  that  in  all  cases  of  collision  each  vessel  shall 
stand  by  the  other  until  it  is  ascertained  that  she  has  no  need 
of  further  assistance,  and  that  any  vessel  failing  to  do  so  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed  to  be- 
solely  in  fault  for  the  collision.  Reflection  will  show  that 
this  regulation  does  not  really  interfere  with  the  above-men- 
tioned classification  ;  but  merely,  in  the  interests  of  expediency 
and  by  means  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  legal  fiction,  assigns 
in  certain  circumstances  collisions  to  a  class  to  which  they  do  not 
naturally  belong.  A  similar  consequence  attaches  to  infringement 
of  any  of  the  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  collisions,  and  is 
explicable  on  the  same  grounds.  The  rule  as  to  equal  division  of 
loss  would  appear  to  be  recognized  only  in  the  English  and 
American  courts;  aud  an  interesting  account  of  its  rise  and 
history,  and  also  of  the  views  entertained  by  foreign  courts,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  note  appended  to  Chapter  I.  of  Mr.  Marsden 's  book. 

Mr.  Marsden  wisely  does  not  endeavour  to  give  any  general 
rules  as  to  what  constitutes  negligence  entitling  the  other  party 
to  recover,  as  distinguished  from  inevitable  accident.  As  he  truly 
says,  "  What  degree  of  fault  entitles  the  plaintiff  to  recover  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  define.  Apart  from  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  the  question  does  not  admit  of  an 
answer."  The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  is  that  which  he- 
quotes  from  Dr.  Lushington : — "  We  are  not  to  expect  extra- 
ordinary skill  or  extraordinary  diligence,  but  that  degree  of  skill 
and  that  degree  of  diligence  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
persons  who  discharge  their  duty."  In  noticing  at  p.  20  the  fact 
that,  in  the  absence  of  special  provisions  in  a  bill  of  lading  or 
otherwise,  a  shipowner  is  liable  as  an  insurer  for  damage  to  goods 
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consisted  to  him  for  carriage,  without  proof  of  negligence,  Mr. 
Marsden  falls  into  the  common  but  not  the  less  egregious  error 
of  classing  passengers  along  with  goods  for  this  purpose.  "  Proof 
of  negligence,-'  he  says,  "  is  not  always  necessary  to  enable  the 
owner  of  cargo,  or  a  passenger,  to  recover  against  the  carrier.  The 
shipowner's  liability  .as  carrier,  apart  from  the  express  stipula- 
tions of  the  contract  of  affreightment  is  that  of  insurer,  except  as 
against  the  Queen's  enemies  and  the  act  of  God."  And,  again  : — 
"  In  the  absence  of  a  special  contract  restricting  his  liability  it 
seems  that  the  shipowner  is  liable  for  loss  or  injury  to  the  owner 
of  cargo  or  passengers  on  board  his  ship,  in  the  case  of  collision, 
whether  his  ship  is  in  fault  or  not."  Now,  though  this  is 
true  so  far  as  regards  cargo,  it  is  absolutely  untrue  with  re- 
gard to  passengers,  and  Mr.  Marsden  ought  to  know  that  it  is 
so.  Carriers,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  are  in  no  wise  insurers 
of  their  passengers,  and  are  only  responsible  for  injury  sus- 
tained by  them  during  transit  on  clear  proof  of  negligence.  _  A 
curiou3  question  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  passengers  is  raised 
by  the  doubt  expressed  in  p.  47  as  to  "  whether  a  person  on  board 
a  ship  which  is  herself  in  fault  can  recover  at  common  law " 
against  the  owners  of  another  ship  likewise  in  fault  for  injuries 
received  in  a  collision.  The  doubt  of  course  arises  from  analogy 
to  the  doctrine  which  has  in  some  cases  attributed  to  passengers  in  a 
carriage  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  driver  which  has  contributed 
to  an  accident ;  but  it  is  going  rather  far  to  identify  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  passengers  on  board  an  ocean  steamer  with  the 
captain  or  crew,  over  whom  he  cannot  have  the  slightest  control. 
This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Marsden,  and  he  further  adds 
that  in  the  Admiralty  Division  this  point  would  unquestionably 
be  decided  in  favour  of  the  passenger. 

"  Inevitable  accident "  admits  of  more  distinct  definition  than 
negligence,  and  Mr.  Marsden  gives  several  authoritative  definitions, 
and  adds  a  goodly  list  of  instances  illustrative  of  the  principles 
which  guide  the  courts  in  cases  of  accidents  alleged  to  have  been 
inevitable.  In  defining  "  acts  of  God,'''  one  type  of  inevitable 
accident,  Mr.  Marsden  refers  to  the  well-known  case  of  Nugent  v. 
Smith,  i.  C.  P.  1).  19;  but  we  notice  that  he  omits  to  mention 
that  this  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal  (see  p.  423  of  the  same 
volume  of  reports). 

Where  a  liability  accrues  for  negligent  damage  either  to  ship, 
cargo,  life,  or  limb,  such  liability  is,  by  a  principle  recognized  only 
in  marine  law  and  embodied  in  comparatively  recent  statutes, 
limited,  in  the  absence  of  actual  fault  or  privity  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  or  master,  to  a  maximum  of  15/.  per  ton  of  the  registered 
tonnage  of  the  offending  vessel,  where  there  is  loss  of  life  or  per- 
sonal injury,  and  8/.  per  ton  where  the  damage  is  confined  to  ship 
and  cargo.  In  a  valuable  note,  beginning  at  p.  73,  Mr.  Marsden 
deals  with  the  history  of  this  limitation,  and  contrasts  the  English 
law  on  this  point  with  that  of  other  countries. 

One  of  the  main  difiiculties  of  the  law  of  collisions  is  that  case3 
of  collision  frequently  come  before  the  English  courts  other  than 
those  where  both  vessels  are  English,  or  where  the  collision  takes 
place  within  the  acknowledged  territorial  waters  of  this  country ; 
and  it  is  not  at  first  sight  very  clear  on  what  principle  our  courts 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  such  cases.  In  the  first  place,  actions  for 
collision  are  said  to  be  communis  juris,  and  the  Admiralty  Court 
has  never  refused  to  entertain  an  action  because  the  owners  of  both 
ships  are  foreigners,  or  because  the  collision  did  not  occur  within 
British  jurisdiction.  A  foreign  shipowner,  however,  whose  ship 
is  in  fault  for  a  collision  with  a  British  vessel,  is  not  probably  over 
anxious  to  appear  in  an  English  court,  and  unless  he  can  be  per- 
sonally served  with  process  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  his  ship 
found  within  three  miles  of  our  coasts  and  detained  by  virtue  of 
what  are  known  as  "  proceedings  in  rem,"  our  courts  have  no 
power  to  make  him  amenable  to  their  jurisdiction.  If,  however, 
a  foreigner  is  once  before  them  as  defendant,  by  reason  of  either 
of  these  methods  of  compulsion,  or  voluntarily  as  a  plaintiff, 
our  courts,  somewhat  in  contravention  of  the  accepted  doctrines  as 
to  jurisdiction  and  remedies,  apply  to  his  case  many  of  our  ex- 
clusively municipal  enactments — such,  for  instance,  as  the  limi- 
tation of  liability,  the  presumption  of  fault  for  not  standing 
by,  before  referred  to,  and  so  forth.  It  is  only  where  the 
collision  has  occurred  actually  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a 
foreign  State  that  we  take  into  consideration  the  counteracting 
effect  of  the  laws  of  that  State,  should  they  differ  from  our 
own.  The  well-nigh  universal  adoption  of  the  regulations  before 
mentioned  for  preventing  collisions  has,  however,  done  much 
to  assimilate  the  maritime  law  of  various  nations,  and  to 
render  innocuous  this  apparent  assumption  of  jurisdiction.  We 
have  above  referred  to  the  detention  of  a  foreign  vessel  when 
found  within  British  jurisdiction,  as  a  means  of  compelling  her 
owner  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  in  an  English  court.  Ex- 
emption from  such  detention  has  always  been  accorded  to 
foreign  vessels  of  war ;  but  recently  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
how  far  vessels  belonging  to  foreign  sovereigns  and  possessing 
many  of  the  attributes  of  ships  of  war,  but  at  the  time  when  it  is 
sought  to  detain  them  actually  engaged  in  trade,  are  entitled  to 
claim  such  exemption.  The  cases  of  the  Charkieh  and  the  Parle- 
ment  Beige  are  the  standard  authorities  on  this  point,  the  latter 
having  been  so  recently  decided  on  appeal  that  Mr.  Mars- 
den is  compelled  to  insert  his  notice  of  it  in  the  addenda 
to  his  work.  The  whole  question  as  to  criminal  liability  for 
collision  causing  death  or  injury,  both  where  the  wrongdoer 
is  a  British  subject,  and  where  both  he  and  his  ship  are  foreign, 
was  exhaustively  discussed  and  elaborately  decided  in  the  well- 
known  Franconia  case,  summarized  by  Mr.  Marsden  at  p.  99.  The 


judgment  in  that  case  having  recognized  the  insufficiency  of  our 
municipal  law  to  deal  criminally  with  a  foreigner  in  command  of  a 
foreign  vgssel  who  by  the  negligent  navigation  of  that  vessel  caused 
the  death  of  a  British  subject  below  low-water  mark,  but  within 
three  miles  of  the  English  coast,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1877  to 
supply  as  far  as  might  be  that  deficiency  by  conferring  sufficient 
jurisdiction  upon  the  English  courts.  It  has,  however,  been,  and 
is,  a  vexed  question  how  far  the  British  Legislature  can  create  a 
right  at  variance  with  the  claims  of  other  States.  Mr.  Marsden 
only  notices  this  statute  in  passing,  and  perhaps,  as  he  is  not  writing 
upon  international  law,  he  is  right  in  not  entering  upon  the  dis- 
cussion, but  we  should  like  to  have  had  his  opinion  on  the  point. 

Chapter  V.  of  Mr.  Marsden's  book  deals  with  the  question  of 
compulsory  pilotage,  the  equitable  rule  which  exonerates  the 
owners  of  a  ship  from  liability  for  damage  occasioned  by  their 
vessel  while  under  the  exclusive  control  of  an  authorized  pilot  to 
whom,  by  local  regulations,  they  are  compelled  to  entrust  her  for 
the  time  being ;  and  the  author  gives  a  useful  list  of  the  districts 
within  which  such  official  pilotage  is  required. 

With  Chapter  VI.  begins  Mr.  Marsden's  able  commentary  on 
the  new  International  Sailing  Regulations  of  1880.  Each  regu- 
lation is  set  out  verbatim,  compared  with  the  older  ones  still 
in  force  until  next  September,  and  illustrated  by  decided  cases 
bearing  on  the  directions  contained  in  such  regulation.  We  for- 
bear criticizing  this  part  of  the  work  in  detail,  the  regulations 
being  of  a  purely  technical  character.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
regulations  appear  admirably  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  their 
object — the  lessening  the  risk  of  collision ;  and  that  Mr.  Marsden's 
commentary  will  be  most  useful  in  assisting  any  person  whose 
business  it  may  be  to  determine  which  of  two  vessels  in  collision 
is  to  blame  by  reason  of  disregard  of  such  regulations.  The 
new  rules  follow  pretty  closely  the  lines  of  the  old  ones,  the  most 
noticeable  of  the  new  regulations  being  that  which  compels  sail- 
ing vessels  as  well  as  steamers  to  moderate  their  speed  in  fog  or 
snow,  a  new  rule  superseding  the  old  port-helm  direction  for  vessels 
meeting  end-on,  and  a  code  of  whistle-signals  for  steamships.  In 
treating  of  the  old  rule  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  observed  by 
steamers  in  fog,  Mr.  Marsden  refers  to  what  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  a  very  hard  cise — namely,  that  of  the  Lancashire,  a  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  ferry-steamer,  which  was  held  in  fault  for  a 
collision  with  another  vessel  occasioned  by  a  dense  fog,  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  no  right  to  be  under  way  at  all  in  such 
weather.  Considering  the  nature  and  importance  of  regular  traffic 
between  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool,  this  decision  strikes  us  as 
going  rather  too  far,  and  we  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
American  decisions,  which  hold  that  ferry-boats  are  not  bound  to 
stop  running  in  fog,  however  dense,  and  that  other  vessels  are  re- 
quired to  know  the  usual  track  of  ferry-boats  and  take  precau- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  Marsden  hardly  deals  at  all  with  the  subject  of  the  inquiries 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  view  of  suspending  the 
certificates  of  captains  or  other  officers  who  may  be  shown  to 
have  been  in  fault  for  collision  or  other  accident  at  sea.  As  such 
inquiries,  however,  are  not  very  frequent,  and  as  the  same  rules 
respecting  negligence,  sailing  regulations,  and  so  forth,  apply 
before  the  Wreck  Commissioner  as  in  the  Admiralty  Division  or 
the  Common  Law  Courts,  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  call  for 
special  treatment.  The  omission  of  this  and  other  subjects 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  cognate  to  Mr.  Marsden's  selected 
topic  has  enabled  him  to  keep  his  book  within  the  limits  of  a  con- 
venient volume,  and  to  distribute  his  remarks  under  few  and 
clearly-defined  heads,  a  great  object  where  a  book  is  intended  for 
ready  reference  in  cases  of  doubt  either  at  sea  or  in  the  law  courts. 


LORD  BRACKENBURY.' 

npIIE  faults  in  Miss  Amelia  Edwards's  novel  are  neither  few  nor 
J-  small,  and  yet  it  is  a  story  that  can  be  read  with  not  a  little 
I  interest.  At  all  events  it  is  one  of  those  books  that  can  be  skimmed 
J  easily,  and  skimmed  with  pleasure.  It  abounds  in  descriptions,  but 
these  the  reader  can  pacs  over  or  not,  just  as  they  may  suit  his  time 
I  and  taste.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  now  and  then  she  describes 
a  scene  or  a  place  with  a  good  deal  of  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  is  too  often  very  prolix  in  this  part  of  her  writing,  and  some- 
what dull.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Lord  Braekenbury  first  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  an  illustrated  paper.  We  could  almost 
imagine  that  the  minute  description  that  Miss  Edwards  gives  of 
an  old  mansion,  for  instance,  was  written  as  a  kind  of  comment  on 
some  picture  that  an  artist  had  previously  prepared.  It  is  not 
easy  on  any  other  supposition  to  see  why  she  should  have  gone 
into  such  an  elaboration  of  details.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
authors  at  times  illustrate  artists,  just  as  artists  illustrate  authors. 
We  remember  once  meeting  with  an  unhappy  writer  who  had 
been  supplied  by  a  publisher  with  a  hundred  engravings — the 
plates  of  course  were  somewhat  worn — for  which  he  was  to  write 
just  as  many  short  tales.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Edwards  may 
have  a  real  pleasure  in  these  highly-wrought  and  minute  descrip- 
tions which  seem  at  the  present  day  to  be  in  great  favour  with 
the  public.  Happily  for  the  author,  they  are  the  easiest  of  all 
kinds  of  writing,  and  can  be  spun  off  as  if  they  were  so  much 
cotton  twist.  Once  easy  writing  was  pronounced  to  be  "  desperately 
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hard  reading,*  but  a  happier  timo  lms  oome,  and  the  novelist  at  all 
events  is  spared  the  trouble  of  thinking. 

Wo  will  do  Miss  Edwards  the  justice  to  admit  that  in 

lier    descriptions    she    Joes  not    very   often    00106    Up    to  the 

ordinary  standard  of  silliness.  Our  novelists,  as  wo  have  again 
and  again  had  to  point  out,  have,  for  the  most  part  long 

ago  parted  company  with  sense,  and  now  bestow  on  their 
readers  nothing  but  sound.  She  finds  it,  no  doubt,  needful 
to  comply  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  prevailing  fashion, 
but  happily  sho  does  not  go  beyond  it.  Sho  writes  picturesque 
nonsense  from  time  to  time,  to  prove  that  she  is  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  tho  usages  of  society,  but  thon  sho  refreshes  herself 
with  fairly  long  stretches  of  sense.  Every  writer,  sho  is  well 
aware,  if  he  wishes  to  establish  a  reputation,  must  prove  that  he 
can  practise  "  word-painting."  When  once  ho  has  proved  this  to  tho 
satisfaction  of  tho  reader,  ho  is  not  bound  to  be  constantly 
exercising  the  art.  Certainly,  moderate  though  she  is  in  the  uso 
of  this  particular  kind  of  style,  she  shows  that  she  could,  if  sho 
chose,  even  rival  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  Her  de- 
scriptions of  nature  are  especially  line,  and  her  words  are  now 
and  then  uncommonly  big.  There  is,  moreover,  in  them  a  mix- 
ture of  scientific  terms  which  adds  greatly  to  the  effect.  For 
instance,  in  the  lirst  book,  when  search  is  being  made  for  a 
missing  nobleman  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  the 
heavens  above  are  thus  made  to  show  their  respect  for  the  British 
peerage : — "  A  pageant  of  massy  cumuli  swept  solemnly  and 
swiftly  overhead  ;  and  the  depths  of  space  between  were  powdered 
with  keen  stars."  Later  on  in  the  same  volume  we  come  to 
another  piece  of  writing  which,  like  the  one  we  have  just  quoted, 
reminds  us  equally  of  very  minor  poetry  and  of  tiie  weather- 
report  in  the  newspapers.  We  read  of  "  a  dappled  wedge  of 
plumy  cirro-stratus  slanting  athwart  the  sky  like  a  vast  wing, 
each  purple  feather  tipped  with  crimson."  Let  Miss  Edwards 
turn  to  her  dictionary,  and  finding,  as  she  will,  that  cirrus  is  a 
curl,  explain  what  she  means  by  a  wedge  of  plumy  curls  that  is 
like  a  vast  wing.  She  rises  perhaps  to  her  greatest  heights  when 
her  story  leads  her  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  She 
describes  the  green  water  of  the  Adriatic  as  scintillating  at  every 
stroke  of  the  oar.  What,  we  may  ask,  have  the  good  old-fashioned 
words  spark  and  sparkle  done  that  they  are  getting  turned  out  of 
the  English  language  ?  There  is  not  a  novelist  who  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  We  hear  of  scintillating  waters  and 
scintillating  stars.  Passing  on  with  the  boat  through  the  scintil- 
lations, we  come,  in  the  next  page,  to  the  opalescent  domes  of 
Venice,  and  "  the  mighty  arch  of  the  Rialto  all  iridiscent  (sic) 
with  reflected  light."  Now  there  is  certainly  one  risk — and 
not  a  slight  one  either — in  this  use  of  big  words.  They  are 
uncommonly  hard  to  spell.  It  is  possible  to  pass  very  com- 
fortably through  life,  and  eveu  to  write  books,  without  so 
much  as  once  using  the  word  iridescent.  If,  however,  we 
require  it  as  one  of  the  colours,  as  it  were,  in  a  piece  of  word- 
painting,  it  would  be  wiser  only  to  employ  it  when  we  have 
a  dictionary  conveniently  at  hand.  In  like  manner  heterogeneous 
is  a  word  that  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  praise.  It  is  six 
syllables  long,  and  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  supposed  to  convey  any  very  exact  meaning  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  But  then,  if  it  is  to  be  used,  let  it  not  be  shorn  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  written,  as  Miss  Edwards  in  one  place  writes  it, 
heterogenous.  We  would  almost  as  soon  see  the  Lord  Mayor  go  in 
procession  to  Westminster  in  a  coach  and  five  instead  of  a  coach 
and  six.  We  have  nothing  to  object,  so  far  as  the  spelling  goes, 
to  such  expressions  as  "  his  ultimate  half-crown,"  for  his 
last  half-crown,"  "  a  Maelstrom  of  millinery,"  "  a  dish  of 
languid  cutlets,"  and  "  a  faint  indefinite  something  that  re- 
solved itself  into  the  measured  beat  of  galloping  hoofs.''  In- 
augurate has  so  hopelessly  come  down  in  the  world  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  exclaim,  when  the  author,  in  describing 
a  Christmas  party  in  Germany,  says  that  the  business  of  the 
evening  was  inaugurated  with  beer.  However,  we  have  some 
right  to  protest  when  she  blunders  in  the  displays  of  her  learning. 
We  have  noticed  that  of  late  our  lady  novelists  never  miss  a 
chance  of  showing  both  how  much  they  know  and  how  much 
their  readers  do  not  know.  Their  allusions — they  never  do  more 
than  allude — could  scarcely  be  followed  even  by  the  proof-corrector 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  breath- 
less reader  is  hurried  through  all  time  and  all  space,  and  is  pelted 
with  facts  much  as  people  are  pelted  in  carnival  time.  In  the 
shame  that  we  feel  at  our  ignorance  and  idleness  when  we  com- 
pare the  vast  range  of  Miss  Edwards's  knowledge  and  the  extent  of 
her  reading  with  our  own,  we  are  somewhat  comforted  to  find 
that  she  is  not  infallible.  She  quotes  Latin,  or,  at  all  events,  she 
makes  a  venerable  lawyer  quote  it.  "  Solviter  (sic)  ambulando,  as 
we  say  in  the  classics."  She  would  seem  to  have  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  a  whole  library  of  authors,  yet  she  writes  of 
"  Ben  Johnson's  (sic)  verses,"  and  "  Johanna  (sic)  Baillie."  We 
cannot  but  doubt  whether  she  knows  what  kind  of  books  it  was 
that  Joanna  Baillie  wrote.  She  says,  "  While  other  girls  of 
her  age  were  reading  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Johanna  Baillie, 
Winifred  Savage  was  deep  in  Macbeth  and  King  Lear."  Cer- 
tainly it  is  very  strange  thus  to  couple  her  with  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  to  make  her  commonly  read  by  young  girls  some 
tive-and-twenty  years  ago.  In  geography  and  'in  the  knowledge  of 
foreign  lands,  as  well  as  in  literature,  Miss  Edwards  makes  a  brave 
show.  Yet  here,  too,  she  shows  that  she  was  educated  in  an  age 
when  as  yet  girls  were  not  prepared  for  University  examinations. 
She  is  excusing  herself  for  what  she  calls  "  a  saltatory  style  of 


writing."  Shn  says  that  lifo  is  nmdo  up  of  intrusions.  For  in- 
stance, two  ships  nave  hern  known  lo  meet  in  a  foggy  night  pre- 
cisely under  the  line  of  the  equator — somewhat  a  rare  occurrence, 
we  should  imagine.  Then  she  passes  on  to  rivers.  "Two  rivers," 
sho  says,  "  widely  remote  in  their  sources,  convergo  as  of  set  pur- 
pose, and  meet  to  change  the  destinies  of  nations."  It  would  seem, 
by  tho  way,  as  if  the  nations  and  their  destinies  existed  fir.^t,  and 
that  then  tho  rivers  met.  But  it  is  not  even  hero  lhat  wo  raise  a 
protest.  At  tho  sentence  that  follows  we  ma  I,  however,  mako  a 
stand.  "  Other  rivers,  like  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,"  she  writes, 
"  mako  for  a  common  goal,  run  parallel  for  a  while,  and  having 
sought  each  other  in  vain,  divergo  for  ever."  When  we  catno  to 
this  passage,  we  dared  not  trust  our  memory.  For  more  years  than 
wo  like  to  own,  wo  had  never  doubted  that  tho  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  met,  and  poured  their  waters  together  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  Miss  Edwards  is  a  lady  of  almost  universal  learning, 
and  wo  would  not  stake  our  memory  against  her  authority.  Wo 
got  down  our  atlas.  Supported  by  it  wo  venture  to  assert  that, 
at  all  events,  two  years  ago  theso  two  rivers  did  not  divorge  for 
ever.  There  has,  no  doubt,  since  then  been  a  great  change  in  our 
Eastern  policy  ;  but,  to  tho  best  of  our  belief,  nobody  is  alarmed 
by  any  corresponding  convulsion  in  nature. 

We  are  leaving  ourselves,  however,  too  little  space  for  a  de- 
scription of  Miss  Edwards's  story.  The  plot  is  really  contrived 
with  much  skill,  and  in  the  double  hero  and  heroine,  and 
the  two-fold  love-making,  the  reader  is  provided  with  a  great 
deal  of  both  exciting  and  "tender"  reading.  It  might  perhaps 
be  objected  that  the  disappearance  of  the  first  hero  is  so  long  that 
interest  in  him  is  almost  lo3t.  Ho  is  absent  quite  as  long  as 
Achilles,  and  by  the  slow  reader  runs  almost  an  equal  chance  of 
being  forgotten.  When  he  does  return  to  the  stage  it  must  be 
owned  that  ho  has  lost  none  of  his  freshness  by  lapse  of  time,  and 
that  he  is  even  more  striking  in  his  disguise  of  an  Italian  sailor 
than  he  had  been  when  avowedly  an  English  nobleman,  the  owner  of 
a  line  estate,  and  purchasing  in  one  day  thirty-one  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  diamonds.  He  at  once  falls  in  love  with  a  poor  girl  in 
Verona,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  rapidity  and  a  vehemence  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  Borneo  himself.  By  this  time  the  author  had 
made  out  of  her  other  pair  of  lovers  all  that  she  possibly  could,  and 
had  brought  them  to  the  very  edge  of  matrimony  and  dulness. 
But  with  the  long-lost  lord  and  his  Juliet  the  story  starts  off 
again  as  freshly  as  if  love-making  had  never  been  known  till  their 
time.  Then,  too,  there  is  an  agreeable  seasoning  of  villains — an 
Italian  assassin,  a  wicked  valet,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  second 
"  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,"  and  a  rascally  attorney  of  the  well- 
known  stamp.  These  are  in  their  turn  relieved  by  a  virtuous 
curate,  a  German  pastor,  and  a  highly  respectable  Italian  wheel- 
wright ;  while,  lest  humdrum  virtue  should  become  dull,  the 
spice  of  a  little  society  talk  is  thrown  in.  The  good  people  all 
have  their  trials,  but  everything  turns  out  for  the  best  in  the  end. 
The  only  mistake  is  that  the  curtain  falls  on  the  long-lost  noble- 
man in  tears.  As  he  was  really  a  virtuous  and  a  happy  member 
of  the  aristocracy,  it  should  surely  have  been  drawn  uj>  once  more, 
when  we  should  have  taken  our  last  leave  of  him  surrounded 
by  his  family  all  lost  in  admiration  at  his  surprising  magnanimity. 


ItUSKIX  ON  TROUT  AXD  WILLIAM  HUNT.* 

MR.  RUSKIN  says  incidentally  in  the  course  of  these  Notes 
that  there  are  always  twenty  people  who  will  do  him  a  per- 
sonal kindness  for  one  who  will  take  his  advico  about  an  important 
public  object.  This  plaintive  confession  has  given  us  more 
material  for  reflection  than  any  other  passage  in  these  desultory, 
but  very  interesting  and  picturesque,  Notes.  It  gives  us,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  any  of  those  more  strenuous  and  passionate  utter- 
ances to  which  we  are  by  this  time  accustomed,  a  sense  of  the 
absolute  hopelessness  of  our  ever  seeing  Mr.  Ruskin  restored  to 
his  right  mind  about  his  own  work,  or  even  dimly  conscious  of  his 
own  true  force  and  function.  The  twenty  people  are  anxious  to 
do  him  a  kindness  because  in  his  earlier  works  he  gave  them  so 
much  genuine  pleasure,  instruction,  and  enlightenment;  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  his  advice  about  an  important  public  object 
because  they  are  tacitly  or  openly  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  most  de- 
licate connoisseurs  of  art  that  have  ever  lived  is  also  the  most  con- 
fused, short-sighted,  and  Utopian  political  economist  that  is,  at  all 
events,  now  aiive  and  prominent.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  would  only  take 
the  opinion,  not  of  his  enemies  and  critics,  but  of  the  twenty  people 
who  are  anxious  to  do  him  a  kindness,  we  should  be  saved  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  iron  girders,  and  Eastern  policy,  and  the 
iniquity  of  public  reservoirs,  and  should  get  in  return  winged 
words  of  eloquence  about  Luini  and  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Lombard  school.  It  was  by  writing  of  the  latter  order  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  ascended  the  platform  of  which  he  now  takes  a  false  ad- 
vantage to  weary  us  with  unscientific  economy  and  blundering 
politics.  However,  we  are  now  quite  sure  that  he  is  incorrigible, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  hoping  that  he  will  do  as  little  as 
possible  to  tear  down  the  edifice  of  taste  which  he  spent  so  many 
years  in  building  up.  He  never  was  a  really  catholic  critic.  Even 
in  his  laudation  of  the  great  school  of  Venice  there  was  an  under- 
current of  flightiness  that  should  have  prepared  us  for  such 
later  feats  as  his  invectives  against  Michel  Angelo,  his  abuse  of 

*  Notes  by  Mr.  Raskin  on  Samuel  P rout  and  William  Hunt;  in  Illus- 
tration of  a  I,oan  Collection  of  Drawings.  Illustrated  with  Twcntv  Aute- 
types.   Tho  Fine  Art  Society. 
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Walker's  noble  picture  of  "  The  Bathers,"  and  his  suspicion  of  all 
sculpture  not  directly  Gothic.  He  never  understood  the  domin- 
ance of  the  human  figure  in  all  really  first-rate  art,  and  still  less, 
as  Mr.  Poynter  has  shown,  its  supreme  iuherent  beaut}'.  But  in 
his  early  books  this  and  other  peculiarities  were  kept  well  in  the 
background,  and  were  condoned  by  an  extraordinary  novelty  and 
truth  of  statement  in  other  directions.  Of  late  the  prejudices  and 
oddities  of  his  style  have  become  predominant,  and  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  take  his  opinion  in  any  of  the  more  important  regions 
of  art. 

There  are  still,  however,  byways  and  quiet  backwaters  of 
sesthetic  criticism  where  Mr.  Ruskiu's  judgment  retains  its  old 
delicacy  and  propriety.  The  Notes  before  us  deal  with  one  of 
these  little  domains  in  which  his  authority  is  still  unchallenged. 
It  is  long  since  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  anything  so  enjoyable,  so 
Little  marked  by  prejudice  and  eccentricity,  as  his  short  prefatory 
essay  to  this  collection  of  the  drawings  of  Samuel  Prout  and 
William  Hunt.  In  water-colour  studies  of  grapes  and  birds'  nests, 
or  in  pencil  drawings  of  Continental  cathedrals,  there  is  but  little 
to  awaken  Mr.  Ruskiu's  peculiar  passion.  "  Oachez,  cachez  vos 
tabliers  rouges,"  and  you  may  still  enjoy  the  society  of  the  un- 
rivalled student  of  nature  without  any  danger  of  suddenly  seeking 
the  skies  on  the  horns  of  an  economical  dilemma.  Seriously 
speaking,  it  is  now  only  on  such  harmless  themes  as  are  discussed 
in  the  volume  before  us  that  it  is  possible  to  get  any  reasonable 
language  from  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  and  even  here  he  does  not  keep  clear 
of  paradox.  For  instance,  he  remarks  that  the  old  painters  were 
possessed  by  an  eclectic  and  aristocratic  scorn  for  all  but 
the  mere  picturesqueness  of  the  poor,  and  rarely  displayed  "  any 
other  expressiou  than  that  of  contempt  for  their  employments,  and 
reproach  to  their  recreations."  A  few  pages  further  on  we  find 
Mrs.  Allingham  aud  Miss  Kate  Greenaway  rated  precisely  because 
of  the  undignified  way  in  which  they  have  given  a  sort  of 
coquettish  charm  to  the  employments  and  recreations  of  the  poor. 
We  feel  something  of  the  repulsion  of  the  Satyr  in  the  fable,  and 
scarcely  can  sit  down  to  the  feast  of  art  with  a  critic  who  blows 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  lips. 

As  we  have  hinted  before,  there  are  many  charming  aud  some 
notable  things  here  said  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  best  manner  about  Prout 
and  Hunt.  He  preserves  himself  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
by  skilfully  hedging  his  praise  in  both  instances.  He  does  not 
even  appear  to  say  that  Prout's  studies  of  buildings  aud  Hunt's 
little  fragments  of  still  life  are  types  of  what  is  highest  iu  art, 
but  he  praises,  with  great  tact  and  delicacy,  what  is  best  in  them. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  too  much  praise  has  been  given  to  the 
singularly  limited  and  unambitious  talent  of  William  Hunt.  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself  admits  that  in  galleries  and  great  houses  his 
drawings  look,  as  he  puts  it,  "  not  other  than  pert,"  and  that  the 
artist  worked  away  at  his  specimens  for  years  without  caring 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  fern  and  a  moss,  or  to  study 
the  habits  or  even  the  specific  distinctions  of  the  birds  he 
drew.  This,  to  our  mind,  was  but  the  most  patent  sign  of 
a  radical  intellectual  dulness  or  indifference  which  went 
through  his  work,  and  destroyed  the  lasting  charm  of  it. 
There  should  be  a  limit  to  the  painting  of  grapes  and  plums, 
and  Hunt  had  not  even  the  vivacity  to  alternate  the  inces- 
sant study  of  these  fruits  by  grouping  with  them  a  few  strawberries 
or  apples.  He  painted  dead  birds— principally  dead  doves — but 
never  living  birds  ;  nests  with  eggs  in  them,  but  never  nestlings. 
It  seemed  as  though  life,  variety,  freshness,  all  the  things  that  are 
most  charming  to  us,  had  only  been  revealed  to  him  once  and  for 
a  moment.  He  could  always  paint,  over  and  over,  what  he  saw  in 
that  supposed  instant  of  inspiration,  but  he  could  not  repeat  it. 
The  divine  flash  never  came  again,  and  his  work  was  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  clockwork.  Once  Mr.  Ruskin  commissioned  him  to  paint 
a  dead  chicken,  as  a  little  variety  from  the  dead  dove ;  but, 
although  the  old  man  most  carefully  and  kindly  did  his  best,  the 
drawing  was  a  mere  disappointment  to  the  amateur,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  the  chicken  had  to  be  ultimately  given  up.  In  his  studies 
of  country  life,  which  have  a  certain  charm  in  their  brightness  and 
rustic  purity,  he  succeeded  better,  yet  it  requires  the  faith  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  admit  that  even  these  are  "  all  of  them  virtually  fault- 
less." The  "  Shy  Sitter,"  an  autotype  of  which  forms  the  preface 
to  the  present  volume,  does  deserve  this  praise.  Within  the  com- 
pass of  a  conception  radically  narrow,  it  is  indeed  faultless, 
and  extremely  pretty.  Its  daintiness  and  freshness,  and  the 
fine  expression  of  an  unreasoning  terror,  give  it  an  extra- 
ordinary charm  ;  but  it  is  exceptional,  even  within  the  limits  of 
Hunt's  work,  for  delicate  skill.  These  rural  drawings,  and  the 
genre  subjects — fruits,  flowers,  and  dead  animals — form  the  two 
pedestals  upon  which  rests  the  fame  of  William  Hunt,  less 
securely  perhaps  than  his  greatest  admirers  are  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  best  of  them  will  always  be  valued  as  specimens  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  but  we  can  imagine  that  a  time  will  come 
when  they  will  no  longer  attract  much  attention  from  any  but 
amateurs.  With  this  doubt  on  our  own  mind,  we  still  bow  to 
much  that  is  said,  and  exquisitely  said,  in  this  paragraph  about 
the  difference  betweeD  Hunt  and  such  earlier  flower-painters  as 
Van  Huysum : — 

In  every  flower-piece  of  pretension  by  the  masters  of  that  old  school  two 
accessory  points  of  decoration  are  never  absent.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
dew-drop  or  rain-drop — it  may  be  two  or  three  drops,  of  either  size — on  one 
of  the  smoothest  petals  of  the  central  flower.  This  ia  always,  and  quite 
epenly,  done  to  show  how  "well  the  painter  can  do  it,  not  in  the  least  with 
any  enjoyment  of  wetness  in  the  flower.  The  Dutchman  never  got  a  wet 
flower  to  paint  from.    He  had  his  exquisite  and  exemplary  poppy  or  tulip 


brought  in  from  the  market  as  he  had  occasion,  and  put  on  its  dew-drops 
for  it  as  a  lady's  dressing-maid  puts  on  her  diamonds,  merely  for  state. 
But  Hunt  saw  the  flowers  in  his  little  garden  really  bright  in  the  baptis- 
mal dawn,  or  drenched  with  the  rain  of  noontide,  and  knew  that  no  mortal 
could  paint  any  real  likeness  of  that  heaven-shed  light;  and  never  once 
attempted  it ;  you  will  find  nothing  in  any  of  his  pictures  merely  put  on 
tint  you  may  try  to  wipe  it  off. 

The  other  contrast  is  less  ingenious;  Mr.  Ruskin  rejoices  in 
fiuding  "  no  cunningly  latent  wasp  or  cautiously  rampant  cater- 
pillar "  in  Hunt's  pictures,  and  commends  the  virtue  of  the 
modern  artist. 

The  interest  taken  in  Prout  by  Mr.  Ruskin  is  of  course  very 
subtly  interwoven  with  the  critic's  personal  attachment  to  the 
buildings  Prout  drew,  and  he  values  the  drawings  mainly  as  the 
best  examples  existing  of  the  record  of  the  old  vanishing  archi- 
tecture of  Europe  to  secure  which  has  been  one  of  the  main  and 
most  meritorious  objects  of  his  teaching.  He  forms  the  most 
sympathetic  of  possible  guides  to  the  delicate  pencil  drawings  of 
Prout,  aud  contrives  by  his  learned  eloquence  to  irradiate  the  draw- 
ings themselves  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  so  that  we  are  almost 
persuaded  to  believe  that  Prout,  that  simple-minded  workman,  had 
a  fully  articulated  code  of  architectural  morals.  The  autotypes 
which  illustrate  this  section  of  the  work  are  exceedingly  delightful ; 
the  process  seems  to  reproduce  the  light  and  varying  touch  of  the 
lead  pencil  with  particular  accuracy.  The  drawing  of  Abbeville, 
for  instance,  preserves  in  autotype  all  the  charm  of  the  original 
work  in  such  technical  points  as  the  beautiful  way  in  which  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  just  before  it  disap- 
pears behind  the  houses,  has  been  touched  with  the  stump  so  as  to 
delicately'  lighten  the  lines,  and  put  atmosphere  between  it  and 
the  roofs.  The  "  Ghent,"  too,  is  exceedingly  enjoyable,  and  rewards 
the  most  patient  study  in  detail.  We  greatly  prefer  these  draw- 
ings on  the  spot  to  the  more  elaborate  water-colours  which  Prout 
afterwards  prepared  for  exhibition  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society. 
These,  although  wonderfully  accurate  and  careful,  were  scarcely 
works  of  art;  the  former  are  as  full  of  feeling  and  inspiration  as 
any  sketches  of  their  class  that  were  ever  made,  conscientious,  un- 
obtrusive, and  refined.  Their  faint  reticulations  upon  the  page 
give  the  same  delight  to  the  eye  as  is  given  by  delicate  traceries  of 
beaten  silver. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

MR.  MANN'S  work(i)  on  the  history  and  fortunes  of  Re- 
publics, ancient  and  mediaeval,  is  a  book  of  a  much  more 
elaborate  character,  of  higher  pretensions,  and,  we  think,  of 
much  greater  merit,  than  American  scholarship  commonly  pro- 
duces. It  can  hardly  pretend  to  rank  with  such  histories  as 
those  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Prescott,  Mr. 
Motley,  and  one  or  two  others  of  their  countrymen  whose  nation- 
ality is  almost  forgotten  in  the  universality  of  their  reputation. 
Emanating  from  an  English  University,  it  might  rank  rather  with 
second-rate  than  with  first-rate  books  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  But  in  American  historical  literature  the  second  class 
scarcely  exists  ;  between  the  classics  of  which  we  have  spoken  and 
the  multitude  of  works  that  hardly  aspire  above  the  rank  of 
college  text-books  there  is  a  vast  and  almost  empty  interval,  and 
Mr.  Mann's  work  must  be  placed  much  nearer  to  the  higher  than 
the  lower  boundary  of  this  unoccupied  region.  Its  title  hardly, 
perhaps,  gives  a  fair  or  adequate  idea  of  its  contents.  It  is 
probably  because  the  materials  are  so  much  more  ample  that  the 
space  occupied  by  the  story  of  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  common- 
wealths is  so  much  greater  ' than  that  allotted  to  all  other  Re- 
publics of  the  Old  World  together.  Yet  the  author  fully  realizes 
the  importance  of  those  other  States  of  whose  character  and  earlier 
fortunes  we  know  so  little,  great  as  was  the  part  they  played  in 
the  world's  history  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Hellenic  or  rather 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Asia,  and  of  Roman  autocracy  through- 
out the  then  limits  of  civilization.  The  prehistoric  greatness  of 
Tyre,  and  the  vast  empire  of  Carthage — respectively  the  Venice  and 
the  Holland  of  antiquity — are  among  the  most  interesting  and  most 
disappointiug  problems  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  histo- 
rian. The  relation  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth  to  the 
politics  of  the  East  is  obscured  in  its  native  history  by  ques- 
tions of  deeper  and  higher  moment,  and  is  almost  ignored  by  those 
who  deal  primarily  with  the  records  of  the  great  empires  to  which 
Palestine  was  sometimes  a  petty  though  stubborn  enemy,  some- 
times an  unprofitable  and  rebellious  province,  but  always  a 
secondary  care.  The  work  before  us  has  this  especial  value,  that 
its  method  at  least,  if  not  always  its  treatment,  brings  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  fact,  so  easily  forgotten  by  those  who  follow  the 
road  originally  marked  out  by  Greek  and  Latin  historians  and 
beaten  by  the  footsteps  of  their  successors  down  to  the  present 
day,  that  till  the  age  of  Alexander  Athens  and  Sparta  were  but  the 
dominant  cantons  of  a  race  which,  if  the  most  skilful  in  war  and  in 
arts  among  its  rivals,  was  yet  one  of  the  lesser  Powers  of  its  time ; 
that  the  Greece  of  Pericles  and  Agesilaus  was  but  one  member  of 
the  family  of  nations,  aud  by  no  means  the  foremost ;  and  that, 
throughout  the  early  history  even  of  Rome,  the  Hellenic  States  of 
the  East  and  of  Sicily,  the  maritime  States  of  Italy,  had  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes  a  rival  which,  though  less  aggressive  than 
most  of  its  neighbours,  was  nevertheless  always  a  jealous  neigh- 

(i)  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Republics  :  a  Review  of  their  Institutions,  and 
of  the  Causes  of  their  Decline  and  Fall.  By  Henry  Mann.  Chicago  and 
New  York  :  Barnes  &  Co.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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bour,  often  a  formidublo  enemy,  and  now  and  then  a  possible 
conqueror.  It  is  not  Mr.  Mann's  purpose  to  enlargo  on  the 
exterual  aspect  of  Greek  and  Italian  politics;  but  his  plan 
obliges  him  to  bring  together  in  the  same  work  the  slory 
of  all  the  several  commonwealths  which  at  one  time  divided, 
at  another  contended  for,  maritime  supremacy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  military  dominion  on  its  shores.  The  materials  for  an 
account  of  their  mutual  relations,  when  not  actually  at  war  with 
one  another,  are  unluckily  almost  as  scanty  as  those  from  which 
the  writers  followed  by  Mr.  Mann  have  striven  to  reconstruct  tho 
internal  story  of  the  vanquished  States  and  races.  Imagination 
rather  than  inquiry  must  represent  to  tho  modern  reader  the 
manner  in  which  the  shadow  of  Carthage  loomed  in  the  dis- 
tance while  Athens  and  Sparta  contended  for  the  first  placo 
in  Levantine  Greece,  and  the  Hellenic  and  other  indepen- 
dent States  of  Italy  waged  or  prepared  for  the  struggle  with 
Rome  that  must  have  been  foreseen  generations  before  it  was 
actually  forced  upon  them;  the  Phoenician  view  of  their  ex- 
clusive and  aggressive  neighbours  in  Palestine;  and  the  gra- 
dual introduction  among  the  Asiatic  and  yEgean  Greeks  of  more 
or  less  inaccurate  notions  of  so  peculiar  a  people,  derived  from 
Tyrian  authorities,  which  gave  Alexander  .and  his  successors  a 
certain  interest  in  the  Jews  before  they  actually  came  into  colli- 
sion. Mr.  Mann  only  reminds  us  that  there  were  other  and  at  one 
time  greater  commonwealths  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
familiarizes  his  readers  with  the  little  that  modern  investigation 
has  gathered  respecting  their  institutions,  character,  and  history. 
Into  the  better-known  story  of  Greek,  and  especially  of  Roman, 
law  and  politics  he  enters  at  much  greater,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  at  disproportionate,  length.  The  connexion  between  ancient 
and  mediaeval  history  is  his  excuse  for  dwelling  on  the  develop- 
ment and  decay  of  the  Empire  with  scarcely  less  fulness  and 
detail  than  on  that  phase  of  Roman  story  which  more  properly 
belong  to  his  subject ;  but  his  account  of  the  city  commonwealths 
of  the  middle  ages  is  hardly  so  complete  or  so  elaborate  as  the 
importance  of  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  republican  idea  and 
of  popular  government  might  have  led  us  to  expect.  In  short, 
considering  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  work,  we  hear  somewhat 
too  much  of  Greece,  far  too  much  of  Rome,  especially  of  Imperial 
Rome,  and  too  little  of  the  earlier  and  later  Republics  of  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia. 

The  smaller  volume  (2)  on  the  same  or  a  similar  theme,  pub- 
lished by  a  Bosttn  firm,  without  the  author's  name,  is  of  less 
interest  and  less  pretension,  and  contains  little  that  is  new  or 
striking,  but  adheres  more  closely  to  the  topics  indicated  by  its 
title.  Perhaps  it  gives  a  somewhat  more  distinct  view  of  that 
which  it  is  the  professed  aim  of  both  works  to  explain — the 
weaknesses  that  led  to  the  decay  or  overthrow  of  those  States  of 
old  whose  institutions  most  resembled  the  constitutional  system 
of  the  perfection  and  perpetuity  of  which  American  opinion  is  so 
confidently  assured. 

If  the  account  of  the  life  and  public  career  of  Senator  Chandler 
of  Michigan  (3),  compiled  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Detroit 
Post  can  be  called  an  "  outline,"  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  the 
elaborate  detail  and  enormous  length  of  American  biographies  in 
general.  Outside  the  State  of  Michigan  we  can  hardly  conceive 
that  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Republican  orator  and  intriguer 
can  desire  a  portrait  more  fully  worked  out  than  that  which  its 
authors  modestly  call  a  sketch.  Michigan  has  produced  few 
men  of  eminence  during  the  short  period  of  its  political  existence, 
and  it  is  intelligible  that  by  comparison  with  his  neighbours 
Zachariah  Chandler  may  pass  for  a  great  man,  worthy  of  abiographi- 
cal  monument  bigger  and  heavier  than  even  this  large  and  closely 
printed  volume.  But,  estimated  by  his  place  among  his  political 
contemporaries  at  Washington — very  few  of  them  men  of  extra- 
ordinary mental  stature — he  appeared  by  no  means  either  the  moral 
hero  or  the  intellectual  giant  that  he  seems  to  the  imagination 
of  his  present  panegyrists.  Like  a  majority  of  Northern  politicians, 
he  was  born  of  parents  neither  rich  nor  distinguished  ;  his  father 
being  a  yeoman  who  emigrated  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
from  the  barren  and  confined  farms  of  New  England  to  the  rich 
and  almost  unlimited  region  of  the  North- Western  prairies.  Un- 
like the  rest,  he  made  himself  rich  before  he  had  passed  middle 
life  by  a  diligent  and  skilful  manipulation  of  the  varied  and  ex- 
tensive kind  of  business  that  a  clever,  pushing,  popular  man  may 
create  in  a  rapidly  growing  but  imperfectly  organized  community 
situated  as  Michigan  then  was  ;  and,  having  made  his  fortune,  he 
devoted  himself  to  politics.  He  was  notorious  chiefly  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  bitter  Republicans  of  the  violent  and  bitter  period 
preceding  the  Civil  War.  That  war  was  likely  to  be  the  issue 
of  the  controversies  then  raging  Mr.  Chandler  early  said  and  pre- 
dicted— partly  because  he  was  more  clear-sighted,  chiefly,  we 
think,  because  he  was  less  troubled  by  scruples  of  constitu- 
tional principle  than  most  of  his  associates.  He  cared  as  much 
as  any  JUemocrat  for  the  Union,  as  little  as  any  Abolitionist 
for  the  compromises  by  which  the  Union  had  been  established, 
and  the  observance  of  which  alone  could  entitle  the  majority  to 
demand  that  the  minority  should  adhere  to  it.  He  was  resolute 
to  maintain  the  Union  and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  North 

(2)  Fate  of  Republics.  Boston:  Estcs  &  Lauriat.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 

(3)  Zachariah-  Chandler :  an  Outline  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Public 
Services.  By  the  Detroit  "  Post  "  and  "  Tribune."  With  an  Introductory 
Letter  from  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine.  New  Fork:  Charles  Drew. 
Chicago :  Tyler  ft  Co.  Boston:  Thompson  &  Co.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 


and  North- West  therein  ;  two  objects  which,  ns  ho  was  shrewd 
enough  to  pee,  could  be  reconciled  only  by  the  sword,  lie  wan 
also  one  of  the  few  Republicans  in  tho  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  were  ready  to  answer  with  tho  pistol  for  the  abuse 
they  lavished  on  their  Southern  colleagues.  He  went  so  far  as  to  up- 
provo  the  execution  of  John  Brown  as  a  precedent  I  hat  might  be  ad- 
vantageously used  against  tho  Secessionists;  an  argument  which  of 
itself  implied  his  indill'eronco  to  constitutional  principles  and  his 
vigorous  grasp  of  practical  issues.  He  was  among  thoso  who  did 
their  utmost  to  make  war  inevitable,  and  to  render  it  ferocious  ; 
and  had  his  counsels  been  followed — as  after  the  death  of  Lincoln 
seemed  possible — tho  victory  of  tho  North  would  have  been  stained 
by  acts  that  would  have  rendered  reconciliation  impossible.  Tho 
approval  with  which  his  wildest  and  most  senseless  invectives  are 
repeated  by  his  biographers,  fifteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  is  of  itself  a  significant  and  a  lamentable  indication  of 
the  temper  that  still  animates  the  party  dominant  in  the  North 
and  West. 

Dr.  Weisse's  treatise  on  the  Obelisk  (4)  recently  transferred  to 
New  York  is  at  least  as  eccentric  as  it  is  interesting.  The  author 
gravely  maintains  on  the  part  of  the  Masonic  Order  a  claim  to 
antiquity  higher  than  any  pretended  by  its  familiar  legends.  Not 
content  with  a  derivation  from  Solomon  and  the  builders  of  tho 
first  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  discovers  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments the  primary  symbols  of  Freemasonry,  and  in  their  sculp- 
tures, funereal  and  religious,  representations  not  of  the  national 
mythology  or  the  judgment  on  the  departed  soul,  but  of  the 
masonic  rites  of  initiation.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  which  seems  to  have  been  evolved  entirely  out  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, and  ascribes  the  building  to  the  first  possessors  of  the 
Masonic  secrets,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  mysteries  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  builders.  These  reasonings  are  carried  into  the  minutest 
details  ;  and  they  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that,  to  refute  them 
in  equal  detail,  the  critic  must  be  familiar  at  once  with  the  anti- 
quarian learning  of  the  Egyptologists  and  with  the  formularies  of 
Freemasonry. 

Outlying  Eurepe  (5)  is  hardly  true  to  the  promise  suggested 
by  its  title.  The  writer  has  travelled  over  little  but  beaten 
ground,  and  has  nothing  to  tell  that  has  not  been  told  before. 
In  short,  the  book  is  one  of  those  innumerable  American  narra- 
tives of  travel  which  seem  to  have  no  interest  save  for  the  writers, 
and  which  appear  to  be  rather  the  excuse  for  a  prolonged  holiday 
than  the  fruit  of  serious  travel  and  real  inquiry. 

The  compiler  of  Modern  Thinkers  (6)  has  a  perfect  right  to  insist 
as  strongly  as  he  pleases  on  the  destructive  and  negative  aspects 
of  scientific  inquiry  and  philosophical  speculation  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  should  have  chosen 
a  more  accurate  and  more  explanatory  title.  As  it  is,  the  effect 
of  his  work  upon  those  imperfectly  informed  readers  for  whom 
it  is  evidently  intended  can  hardly  fail  to  be  deceptive  ;  since  they 
are  by  implication,  if  not  explicitly,  taught  to  accept  as  the  general 
and  almost  exclusive  course  of  recent  thought  what  is,  at  the 
most,  only  its  dominant  tendency ;  and  that,  it  may  be,  merely  for 
the  moment. 

Nuggets  of  Gold  (7)  in  this  volume  of  trite  and  'useless  advice 
to  young  men  we  have  found  none.  When  the  author  departs 
from  the  safe  ground  of  moral  nullities,  it  is  to  display  a  signal 
lack  alike  of  soundness  and  of  originality ;  his  philosophy  is  far 
from  philosophic,  and  his  "  science  "  suggests  a  profound  indiffer- 
ence to  the  derivation  of  the  word.  Indeed  the  title-page  would 
suffice  to  warn  a  reader  of  experience  that  the  contents  could 
hardly  be  valuable.  Real  merit  never  advertises  itself  with  such 
utter  absence  of  modesty,  such  sublime  insensibility  to  ridicule. 

Fast  and  Loose  in  Dixie  (8)  is  not "  unprej  udiced  ;  but,  prejudice 
and  exaggeration  allowed  for,  it  is  a  very  readable  and  in- 
teresting story  of  a  very  spirited  adventure,  and  one  that  de- 
served the  success  by  which  it  was  rewarded.  An  escape  from. 
Charleston,  a  tramp  over  many  hundred  miles  of  hostile  country, 
and  through  the  lines  of  more  than  one  Southern  force,  ending  in 
a  Federal  camp  in  East  Tennes9ee,  necessarily  afforded  almost  as 
greatan  abundance  of  startling  peril  as  of  moving  hardship  ;  and  both 
seem  to  have  been  manfully  faced  or  skilfully  evaded.  The  narrative 
is  not  too  long  ;  and  if  the  writer's  temper  is  not  pleasant,  espe- 
cially considering  the  extreme  kindness  the  fugitives  received  from 

(4)  The  Obelisk  and  Freemasonry,  according  to  the  Discoveries  of 
Belzoni  and  Commander  Gorringe;  also  Egyptian  Symbols  compared  with 
those  discovered  in  American  Mounds.  By  John  A.  VVeisse,  M.D.,  Author 
of  "  Origin,  Progress,  and  Destiny  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture." With  coloured  and  plain  Illustrations.  Into  English  by  Dr.  S. 
Birch.    New  York  :  J.  W.  Bouton.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(5)  Outlying  Europe  and  the  Nearer  Orient:  a  Narrative  of  Recent 
Travel.  By  Joseph  Moore,  jun.  Philadelphia  and  London :  Lippincott 
&  Co. 

(6)  Modern  Thinkers,  principally  upon  Social  Science;  What  they  Think, 
and  Why.  By  Van  Buren  Denslow,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll.    Chicago:  Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co. 

(7)  Nuggets  of  Gold;  or,  the  Laws  of  Success  in  Life,  in  Brief  and 
Pungent  Lectures  to  Young  Men  ;  to  which  is  added  the  Science  of 
Alcoholic  Medication;  also  the  Philosophy  of  Labour,  Wages,  Capital, 
Money,  and  Wealth.  By  John  Heermans.  Corning,  N.Y. :  published  by 
the  Author. 

(8)  Fast  and  Loose  in  Dixie:  an  Unprejudiced  Narrative  of  Personal 
Experience  as  a  Prisoner  of  War  at  Libby,  Macon,  Savannah,  and 
Charleston;  with  an  Account  of  a  Desperate  Leap  from  a  Moving  Train 
of  Cars,  a  Weary  Tramp  of  Forty-five  Days  through  Swamps  and 
Mountains;  Places  and  People  Visited,  §•<;.  By  J.  Madison  Drake, 
Captain  gth  New  Jersey  Veteran  Vols,  and  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  N.  Y.  N. 
New  York :  The  Authors'  Publishing  Company. 
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Southern  men  and  women  whose  friends  had  been  killed  and  whose 
property  had  been  ravaged  by  their  comrades,  we  must  pardon 
something  to  the  desire  of  popularity  with  Northern  readers,  and 
something  to  the  bitterness  of  physical  sufferings  not  yet  for- 
gotten. The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  story  is  certainly  that 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  extraordinary  forbearance  of  people 
who  daily  heard  of  Sherman's  ruthless  and  lawless  atrocities  to- 
wards fugitive  Southern  prisoners ;  but  the  courage,  high  spirit, 
humour,  and  cleverness  of  the  fugitives  themselves  contribute  to 
render  the  tale  interesting  and  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader. 

Mountain  and  Prairie  (9)  is  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from 
Vancouver's  Island  to  Lake  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba,  undertaken  to 
trace  the  probable  course  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  Federal  Government  of  Canada  is  pledged.  The 
author's  observations  on  the  resources  of  the  British  colony  on  the 
Pacific,  and  of  the  various  regions  through  which  he  passed,  de- 
serve fuller  exposition  than  can  be  given  them  in  this  place.  It 
is  evident  that  Vancouver's  Island  is  a  most  important  posses- 
sion, capable,  for  example,  of  supplying  British  fleets,  mercantile 
and  Royal,  with  coal  for  centuries  to  come ;  and  that,  after  so 
much  British  territory  has  been  recklessly  surrendered,  there  re- 
mains enough,  beyond  the  furthest  limits  of  Canadian  coloniza- 
tion, to  form  the  seat  of  a  great  Pacific  dominion  in  a  future 
generation. 

Judge  and  Jury  (10)  is  a  clever  and  readable,  as  well  as  a 
useful,  book.  It  is  primarily  a  collection  of  practical  hints  re- 
specting the  operation  of  State  and  Federal  laws  on  those  points 
of  civil  right  and  personal  liability  which  are  of  common  concern, 
and  regarding  which  some  obscurity  or  uncertainty  prevails ;  about 
which,  at  any  rate,  American  citizens  of  average  education  may  be 
imperfectly  informed.  Illustrated  by  a  variety  of  curious  or  in- 
teresting anecdotes,  these  legal  technicalities  are  far  from  being  dry 
or  tedious  reading  ;  and  the  book  is  perhaps  as  well  calculated  to 
enlighten  an  Englishman  unacquainted  with  American  or  Swiss 
legislation  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  a  Federal  Government, 
and  the  several  boundaries  of  State  and  national  jurisdiction,  as 
many  much  more  elaborate  works.  It  may  suggest  common 
sense  and  caution  to  a  few  enthusiastic  reformers,  who  may  see 
how  their  pet  crotchets  work  when  some  semi-civilized  com- 
munity in  the  Far  West  has  undertaken,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  mankind,  to  try  an  experiment  on  its  own  corpus  vile.  Above 
all,  it  exemplifies  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  lax  and  uncer- 
tain laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  of  such  conflicts  of  juris- 
diction thereon  as  may  take  place  between  England  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  between  New  York  and  Indiana. 

The  most  interesting  characteristic  of  the  Channing  Centenary 
Celebration  (11)  was  the  unanimity  with  which  the  great 
Unitarian  preacher  was  claimed  as  a  sympathetic  spirit  by  the 
leaders  of  numerous  sects,  and  the  individual  pastors  of  various 
eccentric  congregations,  with  which  he  would  have  had  little  in 
common,  and  which,  while  he  lived,  would  have  anathematized 
him. 

Saratoga  (12)  is  now  merely  a  watering-place,  almost  without 
a  rival  in  the  United  States.  But  it  has  also  been,  in  other  days, 
an  Indian  resort,  the  scene  of  a  great  and  critical  battle,  the 
centre  of  important  political  movements  ;  and  reminiscences  of 
such  a  place  are  naturally  far  more  varied  and  present  more 
striking  contrasts  than  can  always  be  found  in  the  fortunes  even 
of  far  greater  cities. 

"  Bucholz"  (13)  is  a  lively  sensational  tale  of  a  series  already 
familiar  to  English  lovers  of  such  writing.  Those  may  criticize 
Mr.  Fischer's  Centennial  Poem  (14)  who  can  read  the  dialect  in 
which  it  is  written.  A  new  edition  of  Washington  Irving's  most 
celebrated  and  characteristic  work  (15)  will  be  welcome  to  a 
generation  which  knows  him  better  by  name  than  by  study. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  (16)  is  doing  useful 
work  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  antiquities  of  the  Western  con- 
tinent are  richer  than  is  commonly  known,  and  their  history  is  to 
a  great  extent  still  virgin  soil. 

Of  technical  works  on   special  subjects — lessons  on  bridge- 


(9)  Mountain  and  Prairie:  a  Journey  from  Victoria  to  Winnipeg  via 
Peace  River  Pass.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Gordon,  B.D.,  Ottawa.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(10)  Judge  and  Jury :  a  Popular  Explanation  of  the  Leading  Topics  in 
the  Law  of  the  Land.  By  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(11)  Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birthday  of 
William  Ellery  Channing,  at  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  6 
and  7,  1880.    Boston  :  G.  II.  Ellis.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(12)  Reminiscences  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston.  Illustrated.  By  William 
L.  Stone,  Author  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.," 
&c.    New  York :  li.  Worthin^ton.    Loudon:  Sarapson  Low  &  Co. 

(13)  Bucholz  and  the  Detectives.  By  Allan  Pinkerton,  Author  of  "  The 
Expressman  and  the  Detective,"  &c.    New  York :  Carleton  &  Co. 

(14)  "  '8  Alt  Marik-lfaus  Miltes  In  D'r  Schiadt,"  nn  DieAlte'  Zeite1 
tin  Centennial  Poem  in  Peensylfanisch  Deutsch,  in  Five  Dhel.  IJei  II.  L. 
Fischer.  Printed  at  the  OtHce  of  the  "  York  Republican,"  York,  Pa. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(15)  Irving's  Works.  Geoffrey  Crayon  Edition  (complete  in  26  vols.). 
Willi  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(16)  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. —  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  Accompanying  Papers,  1879-80.  Presented  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  Lioston,  May  15,  18S0.  Cambridge  : 
Wilson  &  Son,  University  Press. 


construction  (17),  familiar  textbooks  of  geology  (18),  treatises 
on  orthopaedic  surgery  (19),  and  the  therapeutic  influence  of 
morphine  (20),  it  is  enough  in  this  place  to  give  the  names. 

(17)  A  Course  on  the  Stresses  in  Bridge  and  Roof  Trusses,  Arched  Ribs 
and  Suspension  Bridges.  By  Wm.  H.  Burr,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Rational 
and  Technical  Mechanics  at  the  Reusselaer  Institute.  New  York  :  Wiley 
&  Sons.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(18)  Manual  of  Geology;  treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science, 
with  special,  reference  to  American  Geological  History.  By  James  D. 
Dana,  Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  Yale  College. 
Third  Edition.  New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(19)  Contributions  to  Orthopcedic  Surgery;  including  Observations  on  the 
Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Hip,  Knee,  and  Ankle-joints  ;  and 
Lectures  on  Club  Foot,  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgen7isr 
New  York  (Special  Course).  By  Jos.  C.  Hutchison,  M.D.  New  Yorkt 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(20)  The  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphia ;  its  History,  Advantages, 
and  Dangers.  By  H.  H.  Kane,  M.D.  (N.  Y.)  New  York:  Bermingham 
&  Co.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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THE  EASTERN  DEADLOCK. 

THE  deadlock  in  the  Adriatic  has  drawn  upon  England 
during  the  past  week  mingled  ridicule  and  querulous 
remonstrances  from  half  the  organs  of  European  opinion 
for  having  led  the  Powers  into  the  imbroglio.    The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Porte  and  the  irresolution  of  Montenegro  may 
probably  have  been  equally  surprising  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  Prince  Nicholas  does  not  usually  act  or  refuse  to  act 
without  counsel  from  above,  and  the  suggestion  that  the 
scene  of  the  naval  operations  should  be  transferred  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  might  be  in  many 
ways  convenient  to  Russia.    That  an  English  fleet  should 
threaten  Constantinople  because  the  Sultan  refuses  to 
abandon  his  subjects  to  the  hated  sway  of  the  Monte- 
negrins might  seem  a  thing  too  monstrous  to  be  even 
imagined.    But  all  impossibles  become  possible  in  face  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  blind  obstinacy  and  reckless  partisanship, 
unchecked  by  Parliament  and  encouraged  by  the  noisiest, 
af  not  the  most  respectable  or  trustworthy,  expressions  of 
public  opinion.    For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  may 
seem  to  be  unwise  of  the  Sultan  to  give  any  excuse  for 
•extreme  action  either  at  Dulcigno  or  elsewhere,  inasmuch 
as  the  letter  of  his  engagements  is  against  him,  and 
therefore  the  Powers  in  their  quarrel  with  Turkey  have 
at  present  legal  right  on  their  side.    The  Albanians,  as 
long  as  they  were  principals  in  the  dispute,  although  they 
had '  no  diplomatic  standing,  seemed   to   have  a  moral 
claim  to  consideration.    In  theory,  districts,  provinces, 
and  even  separate  i*aces  and  languages  are  unknown  to 
international  law.    Governments  only  recognize  Govern- 
ments, which  are  supposed  exclusively  to  represent  and 
absolutely  to  control  all  their  respective  subjects.  In 
■conformity  with  precedent,  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries 
at  Berlin  were  entitled,  if  their  concession  was  subse- 
quently ratified,  to  transfer  to  Montenegro  any  territory 
which  was  nominally  included  in  the  Empire.    The  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  had  a  corresponding  right  to  exact 
the  performance  of  its  conditions.    Whatever  might  be 
the  sentiments  of  the  Albanians,  the  Porte  was  both 
authorized  and  bound  to  enforce  the  stipulated  surrender, 
and,  in  its  default,  the  Great  Powers  might  execute 
the  decisions  of  the  Congress.    The  case  was  not  sub- 
stantially altered  by  subsequent  transactions.    The  agree- 
ment which  was  negotiated  by  Count  CortI  provided  a 
substitute  for  parts  of  the  district  ceded  by  the  treaty, 
and  a  second  transaction  of  the  same  kind  ultimately 
designated  Dulcigno  as  the  subject-matter  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  to  apply.   The  Sultan  had  in 
both  the  successive  negotiations  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  treaty.    It  was  not  at  that  time  suggested  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  district  were  in  any  way  to  be 
consulted  or  considered.    The  Ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople were  from  time  to  time  assured  that  the  surrender 
would  be  in  due   time   completed,   though  successive 
delays  were  proposed  and  allowed  on  plausible  grounds. 
The  Turkish  troops  at  Scutari  were  ostensibly  charged  with 
the  duty  of  overawing  local  malcontents  who  might  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  transfer.     By  degrees 
greater  and  greater  stress  was  laid  on  the  repugnance  of 
the  local  tribes  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Montenegrins, 
•who  were  said  to  be  their  hereditary  enemies.  Modern 
public  opinion  has  diverged  widely  from  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  ;  and  it  was  and  is  felt  that  it  is  often  an 


abuse  of  power  to  change  the  allegiance  of  any  population 
without  its  consent. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Albanians  are  not  really 
principals  in  the  dispute.  The  number  of  their  forces 
is  variously  estimated,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
they  are  either  able  or  willing  to  oppose  a  single-handed 
resistance  to  the  Montenegrins.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Mahometan  part  of  the  population  regards  the 
cession  with  repugnance ;  and  probably  the  Catholic 
tribes  would  prefer  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Sultan 
to  incorporation  in  an  Orthodox  community ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  any  warlike  operations  would  have  been 
necessary  if  the  Turkish  Government  had  complied  i  ith 
its  undertaking.  The  Montenegrin  commander  profe  Jed 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  overcome  the  Albanians,  out 
he  was  afraid  of  the  superior  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
Turkish  regular  troops.  Riza  Pasha,  who  seems  to  be  a 
loyal  soldier,  informed  the  emissary  of  the  English 
Admiral  that  he  had  no  orders  to  surrender  any  territory, 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  discharging  his  duty  in  opposing 
invasion  by  force.  It  is  not  his  business  to  interpret  or 
to  execute  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  but  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  Sovereign  and  to  repel  attacks  on  his  domin- 

'  ions.  The  Sultan  has  by  his  latest  communication  placed 
himself  formally  in  the  wrong.  He  might  have  alleged,  in 
extenuation  of  his  neglect  to  perform  his  obligations,  inabi- 
lity or  unwillingness  to  compel  the  transfer  of  a  Mussulman 
population  to  infidel  rule.  The  allied  Powers  would  still  have 
been  technically  within  their  right ;  but  the  moral  justice 
of  their  cause  would  have  been  as  disputable  as  the  sound- 
ness of  their  policy  is  actually  doubtful.  The  Sultan  has 
been  ill  advised  in  placing  his  default  on  other  grounds, 
and  in  imposing  arbitrary  and  irrelevant  conditions  on 
the  dischai'ge  of  his  obligations. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  drew  up  with  his  own  hand 
the  document  in  which  he  defies  the  European  Powers. 
The  declaration  is  on  its  face  not  without  dignity  and 
plausibility  ;  but  it  amounts  to  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Powers  are  required  as  a  prelimi- 
nary condition  of  the  surrender  of  Dulcigno  to  abandon 
the  uaval  demonstration,  and  they  are  also  asked  to  pro- 
mise that  it  shall  not  be  repeated.  Minor  stipulations  as 
to  securities  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  new 
subjects  of  Montenegro  are  only  inserted  as  matters  of 
form.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  audacious  demand  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  fleet  was  suggested  by  an  apprehen- 
sion that  after  the  surrender  of  Dulcigno  the  combined 
squadron  would  sail  to  the  Gulf  of  Volo  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  decision  of  the  late  Conference  of  Berlin. 
If  such  an  operation  is  intended,  it  will  not  be  in  any  way 
impeded  by  the  Turkish  protest.  If  it  is  true  that  Musurus 
Pasha  has  on  this  question  been  the  chief  adviser  of  the  S  ultan, 
he  has  made  a  bad  use  of  his  long  experience  of  English 
feeling  and  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  naval  demon- 
stration, with  its  probable  consequence  of  war  with 
Turkey,  is  widely  and  justly  disapproved;  but  the  im- 
prudence of  a  collision  with  united  Europe  is  not  less  obvious. 
The  contumacy  of  the  Porte  and  the  Palace  has  been  gene- 
rally attributed  to  a  belief  that  the  existing  con«ert  would 
not  survive  the  immediate  occasion.  It  would  have  been 
prudent  to  wait  till  the  hope  of  disagreement  was  realized. 
The  Governments  which  are  supposed  to  be  less  zealous 
than  their  allies  in  the  cause  of  Montenegro  will  scarcely 

'  instruct  their  Admirals  to  withhold  co-operation  when 
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hostilities  have  commenced,  though  it  seems  to  he  certain 
that  the  French  contingent  will  merely  look  on.  The  Sultan 
has  practically  played  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands,  though 
he  has  falsified  the  repeated  and  confident  prediction  that 
the  concert  of  Europe  would  ensure  submission. 

If  the  Turks  have  disregarded  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
the  stipulations  of  treaties,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government  is  either  wise  or  justi- 
fiable. Two  years  ago  a  war  with  Russia  was  with  great 
difficulty  avoided  by  the  late  Ministry.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  have  probably  precipitated  a  rupture 
with  Turkey  in  the  absence  of  any  obligation  of  interest 
or  duty.  The  right  of  enforcing  a  ti'eaty  imposes  no  cor- 
responding burden.  England  was  not  bound  to  provide 
the  Montenegrins  wTith  additional  territory,  even  if  they 
had  been,  as  their  enthusiastic  patron  called  them,  the 
most  heroic  race  in  Europe.  In  one  sense  it  has  been  a 
considerable  diplomatic  achievement  to  unite  the  Great 
Powers  in  an  enterprise  devised  by  England  for  the 
benefit  of  Russia  ;  but  the  hope  that  the  object 
would  be  peaceably  attained  has  been  signally  disap- 
pointed. The  present  crisis  retrospectively  illustrates  the 
alleged  error  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Derby  in 
refusing  to  sign  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  That  much- 
disputed  document  provided  for  the  contingency  of  armed 
interference  in  Turkey ;  and  though  the  Liberal  party  at 
the  time  almost  unanimously  approved  the  decision  of  the 
Government,  some  of  their  leaders  have  since  declared 
that  the  neglect  of  an  opportunity  to  arrange  European 
concert  was  the  cause  of  the  long-prepared  Russian  in- 
vasion and  of  all  the  complications  which  have  ensued. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  Abdul  Aziz  would 
have  been  more  amenable  to  combined  pressure  than  his 
timid  and  subtle  successor ;  but  at  that  time  the  Turkish 
Government  was  formidable  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  the 
Mahometan  population  was  more  likely  than  at  present  to 
deem  itself  invincible.  The  Sultan  mig:ht  or  mi"'ht  not 
have  yielded  to  threats  ;  but,  if  he  had  resisted,  the  alterna- 
tive would,  as  at  present,  have  been  an  unprovoked  war. 
Four  years  ago  no  considerable  party  in  England  had  re- 
nounced the  traditions  of  national  policy  Avhich  have  still 
many  supporters.  It  was  not  till  after  the  date  of  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  that  the  Bulgarian  agitation  drove 
all  the  sentimentalists  and  almost  all  the  democrats  into 
the  arms  of  Russia.  The  three  Emperors  who  contemp- 
tuously demanded  the  adhesion  of  England  to  the  Memo- 
randum at  twenty-four  hours'  notice  already  meditated  a 
forcible  occupation  of  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces. 
Those  who  censured  the  course  of  Lord  Derby  have  always 
relied  on  the  efficacy  of  the  threat  which  might  then  have 
been  addressed  to  Turkey.  After  all  the  losses  of  the  war 
the  Sultan  seems  determined  to  yield  nothing  except  to 
force.  He  may  probably  succeed  in  disclosing  the  incom- 
plete or  precarious  character  of  the  European  concert ;  but 
there  will  be  little  satisfaction  in  convicting  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  rashness,  if  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  Russia  of  once 
more  intervening  in  Turkish  affairs. 


THE  MAIWAND  DESPATCHES. 

rTIHE  despatches  giving  the  story  of  the  Mai  wand. 
-A-  disaster  have  been  published  in  India,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  these  despatches  has  been  telegraphed  to 
England.  Their  publication  in  India  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  criticism  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  both  of  whom  pronounce  the  despatches  to  be 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  It  is  said  that  they  do  not 
give  any  account  of  the  precautions  taken  to  ascertain 
the  position  and  strength  of  Ayoub,  and  that  they  do 
not  sufficiently  explain  the  causes  of  the  disaster.  It 
might  be  added  that  they  do  not  explain  why  the 
battle  of  Maiwand  was  ever  fought.  What  General  Prim- 
rose does  tell  us  is  that  in  June  the  Political  Agent 
was  of  opinion  that  active  support  should  be  given 
to  the  Wali,  who  was  then  with  his  troops  at  Girishk. 
He  therefore  recommended  that  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  horse-artillery 
should  be  despatched  to  the  Helmund.  On  the  ist  of 
July  tho  Government  sanctioned  this  step  ;  but  ordered 
that  the  Helmund  should  not  be  crossed,  that  there 
should  be  no  weakening  of  the  Khelat-i-Ghilzai  garrison, 
or  of  the  line  of  communications,  but  that  reserves 
should  be  pushed  forward  by  forced  marches.  General 
Burrows  was  accordingly  sent  towards  the  Helmund 


on  the  3rd  of  July,  only  somewhat  upwards  of  2,400 
men  being  left  in  Candahar.  But  General  Primrose  con- 
sidered his  position  there  perfectly  safe,  as  he  expected 
to  be  strongly  reinforced  in  rather  less  than  three  weeks. 
He  left  General  Burrows  to  act  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  but  gave  him  orders,  under  directions  from 
Simla,  to  prevent  Ayoub  slipping  past  Candahar  without 
being  attacked.  Apparently  these  orders  were  given  while  it 
was  supposed  that  the  troops  of  the  Wali  would  fight 
loyally  by  the  side  of  the  British  force.  But  they  were 
not  in  any  way  altered  after  the  defection  of  the  large 
part  of  the  Wali's  troops  became  known.  The  position  of 
General  Burrows,  therefore,  was  this.  His  superiors  knew 
that  the  British  force  under  his  command  was  very  small, 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  support  of  the 
"Wali's  troops,  while  they  did  not  know  where  Ayoub  was 
or  how  many  men  and  guns  he  had  with  him  ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  General  Burrows  was  ordered  not  to- 
let  Ayoub  slip  past  Candahar  without  being  attacked. 

General  Burrows  says  that,  owing  to  the  mutiny  in  the 
Wai  .i's  army,  the  political  influence  of  the  British  was  at 
an  end  and  every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  He  could  not 
procure  any  trustworthy  information  ;  but  at  last  he  heard 
that  Ayoub  was  making  for  Maiwand,  and  he  determined  to 
try  to  intercept  him  there.  He  was  obliged  to  take  with  him 
all  his  stores  and  baggage,  as  he  could  not  leave  anything 
behiud  him  in  a  hostile  country  without  a  guard,  and  his- 
force  was'  too  small  to  permit  him  to  divide  it.  He  set 
out  in  the  early  morning  of  July  27th,  and,  after  he  had 
marched  eight  miles,  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  at  a  distance- 
of  five  miles.  General  Burrows  estimated  the  force  op- 
posed to  him  at  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  or  a 
superiority  to  his  own  force  of  about  ten  to  one  ;  but  he 
determined  at  once  to  attack.  He  got  his  men  into  posi- 
tion with  the  guns  in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  left, 
and  the  infantry  on  tho  right.  Some  time  for  repose  was 
given  to  the  men,  and  then,  at  11.45,  the  battle  was  begun 
by  Lieutenant  Maclaine's  advanced  guns.  It  is  said  that 
this  officer  acted  without  instructions,  and  that  orderlies 
were  sent  to  recall  him,  but  that  it  was  too  late.  For  more 
than  two  hours  the  British  troops  maintained  what  for  an 
attacking  army  may  be  called  a  successful  defence.  The 
artillery,  we  are  told,  made  excellent  practice,  the  cavalry 
held  that  of  the  enemy  in  check,  and  the  infantry  kept  up 
a  steady  fire.  At  2.30  the  enemy  made  his  serious  attack. 
The  Ghazis  made  a  rush  on  the  centre  to  seize  the  guns. 
The  fire  with  which  they  were  received  failed  to  check 
them,  and  they  got  possession  of  two  advanced  guns.  Theu 
came  the  critical  moment.  If  the  infantry  had  but  stood 
firm,  all  might  still  have  gone  well,  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Burrows,  and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  But  the  infantry  gave  way. 
and,  commencing  from  the  left,  rolled  up  like  a  wave  to  the 
right.  The  only  hope  was  that  the  cavalry  might  retrieve 
the  day ;  but  they  had  been  so  terribly  shaken  by  the 
artillery  force  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  that  they 
were  utterly  demoralized.  They  would  not  follow  their 
officers  ;  and,  although  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  made  a 
charge,  this  charge  was  only  faintly  delivered,  and  pro- 
duced no  effect.  The  British  force  was  utterly  routed, 
and  all  the  General  could  do  was  to  try  to  make  something- 
like an  orderly  retreat.  Fortunately  the  enemy  did  not 
pursue  with  any  vigour,  although  they  had  every  en- 
couragement to  do  so,  as  the  British  officers  could  not  get 
their  men  to  rally  and  face  the  enemy  ;  and  it  is  mentioneu 
as  an  exceptional  fact  that  one  officer  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  get  his  men  to  fire  two  or  three  volleys  during  the 
retreat.  After  nightfall  the  force  was  fired  upon  from  even 
village  through  which  it  passed  until  it  reached  Koheran, 
and  General  Burrows  states  that  the  guns  were  lost 
because  Lieutenant  Maclaine  waited  to  fire  another  round 
after  he  had  received  orders  to  limber  up  and  retire. 

The  telegraphic  summary  informs  us  that  the  Viceroy 
considers  the  despatches  as  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
and  as  leaving  the  Government  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  real  causes  of  the  reverse.  Lord 
Ripon  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  used  language  so 
severe  without  good  reason.  General  Burrows  tells  his 
story,  and  certainly  up  to  a  point  it  is  an  intelligible 
story.  He  was  under  positive  orders  to  attack,  however 
large  the  force  of  the  enemy  might  be,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  slipping  past  Candahar.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  unless  the  enemy  was  checked  at  Mai- 
wand he  would  slip  past  Candahar.  He  therefore  a  I  - 
tacked.    His  attack  was  from  the  outset  a  defence,  an 
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when  tho  enemy  made  a  serious  attack  his  ti-oops  wore, 
panicstricken  and  could  not  be  got  to  fight.  Some  of  tho 
troops  fought  splendidly,  and  tho  Yu  mmy  pays  a  deserved 
tribute  to  tho  gallantry  of  tho  66th  Regiment  and  the 
artillery;  but  tho  bulk  of  the  eavalry  and  tho  infantry 
'Acre  demoralized,  and  too  frightened  to  hold  their  "-round. 
The  arm v  was  ut  terly  beaten  ;  but  it  was  not  annihilated, 
because  the  enemy  did  not  pursue.  This  is  tho  story  of 
the  battle  of  Maiwand,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  give  at 
least  the  outline  of  what  happened.  What  it  does  not 
explain  is  why  General  BCEBOWS  fought  when  ho  did  and 
where  he  did.  It  does  not  explain  why  he  fought  in 
circumstances  which  gave  every  advantage  of  position  to 
the  enemy  and  nono  to  him.  Subsequent  reports  from 
officers  of  the  forco  of  General  Roberts  have  made  it  clear 
that  Ayodb  had  much  more  than  a  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  on  his  side.  He  had  much  stronger  artillery, 
and  above  all  his  troops  were  so  placed  that  they  were 
well  sheltered,  and  were  protected  by  so  many  natural 
and  artificial  obstacles  that  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  dislodge  them.  The  British  force  was  obliged 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  not  only  because  it  was  small, 
but  because  it  had  no  chance  of  attacking  successfully. 
It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  unfavourably  placed 
for  defence.  The  cavalry  was  so  exposed  that  it  was 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  fire  before  it  could 
be  brought  into  action.  It  held  the  enemy's  cavalry 
in  check  for  a  time,  but  while  it  was  checking  the 
enemy's  cavalry  it  was  being  crushed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  lost 
severely  during  the  engagement.  The  dead  bodies  found 
by  those  who  visited  the  spot  after  the  victory  of  General 
Roberts  sufficiently  testify  to  this.  The  British  artillery 
made  good  practice,and  the  fire  of  the  British  infantry  while 
it  did  fire  was  effective.  The  few  British  troops  who  died 
rather  than  run  away  sold  their  lives  dearly.  But  the 
enemy  could  afford  to  lose  heavily,  and  when  it  became 
obvious  that  the  British  were  being  inevitably  forced 
to  fight  a  merely  defensive  engagement,  the  vast  nume- 
rical superiority  of  the  Afghans  told.  All  the  history 
of  onr  wars  with  semi-barbarous  tribes  teaches  us  that 
the  armies  of  such  tribes,  although  liable  to  yield  to 
the  resolute  attack  of  a  comparatively  small  force  of 
civilized,  disciplined,  and  well-armed  men,  will  also  show 
the  greatest  gallantry  in  attacking  a  small  force  of  this 
kind  when  they  have  it  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was 
perhaps  natural  enough  that  General  Borrows  should  not 
suppose  that  his  troops  would  behave  as  badly  as  they 
behaved  at  Maiwand,  though  the  disinclination  of  Bombay 
troops  to  meet  Afghans  is  no  novelty.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  is  as  yet  known,  that,  from 
want  of  proper  precautions  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  strength  of  Atoub's  position,  from  mere  blundering,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  he  chose  to  make  his  men  fight 
in  circumstances  which  put  them  to  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 


AGITATION  AND  MURDER. 

LORD  MOUNTMORRES  is  the  second  Irish  peer  who 
has  been  murdered  within  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  lately  been  engaged  in  disputes  with  his 
tenants ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  opposing  their 
■claims  and  prejudices  he  may  have  consulted  their  best 
interests,  while  he  had  the  courage  to  assert  the  rights  of 
property  on  which  civilization  and  the  possible  improvement 
of  Ireland  depend.  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  in  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  administration  of  his  own  estate,  published  in 
Macmillans  Magazine  for  last  April,  fully  explains  the 
process  by  which  a  firm  and  sagacious  landowner  com- 
bines the  abolition  of  poverty  and  distress  with  the  in- 
crease of  his  own  revenue.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
has  since  been  held  up  by  the  orators  of  the  Land  League 
as  a  fit  object  of  popular  vengeance ;  but  fortunately  he  is 
not  an  inhabitant  of  Connaught.  Mr.  Tuke,  in  the  account 
of  his  visit  to  some  of  the  distressed  Western  districts,  is 
never  tired  of  expatiating  on  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  non-residence  of  landlords.  His  strictures  on  the 
neglect  of  their  duties  by  absentees  would  be  more 
effective  if  residents  were  not  exposed  to  greater  un- 
popularity and  to  serious  danger.  Lord  Leitrim  was 
personally  unpopular,  both  through  faults  of  temper  and 
demeanour,  and  because  he  was  a  beneficent  if  not  a  bene- 
volent despot.    He  governed  his  tenantry  on  the  whole 


for  their  good,  but  ho  insisted  on  obedience  to  his  will. 
Tho  agitators  have  consequently  not  concealed  their  ap- 
proval of  tho  murder;  and  one  of  them  had  tho  audacity 
to  defend  the  crime  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  There 
was  apparently  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  attacks 
which  have  boon  made  by  the  accomplices  of  assassination 
on  tho  character  of  Lord  Luitimm  can,  even  by  the  shame- 
less gang  of  demagogues,  bo  repeated  in  tho  case  of  Lord 
Mountmuiires  ;  but  tho  priest  of  tho  parish,  a  well-known 
Land  League  agitator,  took  occasion  on  tho  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  murder  to  accuse  the  victim  of  being  a  bad 
landlord.  The  same  person  professed  to  believe  that  his 
flock  were  innocent  of  the  crime,  although  some  of  them 
trampled  publicly  in  his  blood,  and  although  the  under- 
taker's men  were  afraid  to  put  the  body  in  the  collin.  Every 
parishioner  will,  with  or  without  reason,  be  satisfied  that 
his  priest  approves  the  murder,  in  which  all  the  neighbours 
are  probably  accomplices. 

The  murder  of  a  peer  is  not  a  greater  crime  than  the 
murder  of  a  peasant ;  but  it  may  possibly  attract  more 
attention  to  the  misgovernment  which  renders  such 
atrocities  possible  and  common.  Neither  political  party 
is  entitled  to  immunity  from  the  charge  of  culti- 
vating popularity  by  deference  to  cant.  Every  Minister 
in  turn  pretends  or  fancies  an  almost  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  any  suspension  of  the  liberties  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  A  true  statesman 
would  feel  that  it  was  his  paramount  and  transcendent 
duty  to  protect  life  and  property,  having  first  obtained 
the  authority  which  Parliament  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  bestow.  Murderers  are  allowed  to  buy  weapons, 
sometimes  from  Government  stores,  with  the  notorious 
purpose  of  using  them  against  offenders  who  violate  the 
rules  enacted  by  lawless  mobs  at  the  instance  of  the  Par- 
neels,  the  BiGGARS,and  the  Sullivans.  The  balance  of  gain 
and  loss  is  variously  estimated  by  the  representatives  of 
conflicting  interests  and  by  impartial  observers.  A  land- 
owner is  shot  in  the  back  by  hired  assassins  as  he  rides 
over  his  own  estate  ;  but  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  cor- 
dially welcomed  on  a  visit  to  Donegal  by  assemblages 
which  in  turn  receive  his  assurance  that  four  at  least  of 
the  Ministers  are  bent  on  redressing  the  supposed  griev- 
ances of  the  Irish  tenantry.  It  was  probably  by  an  over- 
sight that  Mr.  Childers  distinguished  himself,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Forster  from  all  their  colleagues. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Forster  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  continued  determination  to  allow  tho 
spread  of  crime  and  anarchy  in  preference  to  the  pro- 
vision of  remedies  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  law.  Mr. 
Forster  indeed  at  the  end  of  the  Session  recognized  as 
possible  the  contingency  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  ex- 
traordinary powers ;  but  he  was  careful  to  add  that  he 
would  simultaneously  promote  legislation  for  the  punish- 
ment of  landlords  who  might  exercise  their  legal  rights 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  his  moral  disapprobation. 
In  extreme  need  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  repel  the 
assaults  of  the  wolves  on  the  fold  ;  but  impartial  justice  re- 
quires that  corresponding  penalties  shall  be  inflicted  on 
sheep  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  stray. 

It  is  true  that  murders  might  from  time  to  time  have 
been  perpetrated'  even  if  the  Government,  preferring  its 
duty  to  its  own  interest,  had  continued  or  extended  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act ;  but  obstacles  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  firearms,  and  the 
police  would  have  been  enabled  to  exercise  a  more  effective 
supervision  over  suspected  persons.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  executors  of  the  popular  will  are  always  strangers 
hired  at  a  cheap  rate  to  commit,  amid  general  approval, 
the  foulest  of  crimes.  The  presence  of  professional 
assassins  in  any  district  would  attract  notice,  and  some- 
times it  might  lead  to  the  precautionary  apprehension  of 
the  criminals.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  various 
Coercion  Acts  have  at  all  times  more  or  less  perfectly  at- 
tained their  object.  In  case  of  need  the  Government  for 
the  time  being  ought  to  demand  from  Parliament,  as  a 
condition  of  retaining  office,  the  further  power  of  suspend- 
ing trial  by  jury,  if  murderers  are  still  permitted  to  escape  ; 
but  it  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  to 
such  an  extreme.  Juries  have  at  present  few  opportuni- 
ties of  failing  to  discharge  their  duties,  because  evidence  is 
seldom  forthcoming  against  agrarian  murderers.  In  some 
cases  the  criminals  are  well  known  to  the  police ;  but  it  is 
not  surprising  that  witnesses  are  afraid  to  tell  the  truth. 
An  impudent  ruffian,  a  waiter  at  an  inn,  a  few  days  since 
openly  threatened  a  witness  in  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
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tratcs  who  were  hearing  the  charge.  The  lowest  classes  in 
Ireland  readily  learn  from  their  self-appointed  teachers  the 
lesson  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is 
most  effectually  obliterated  by  the  unrestricted  expression 
of  immoral  doctrines.  In  less  abnormal  states  of  society 
men  hardly  know  how  largely  virtue  and  conscience  de- 
pend on  tacit  assumption  aud  on  decent  reticence.  The 
Decalogue  would  lose,  not  its  value,  but  its  influence  on 
popular  belief,  if  it  were  habitually  regarded  as  a  series  of 
open  questions.  When  mischievous  sophists  have  once 
reduced  commandments  to  the  level  of  logical  conclusions, 
stump  orators  have  no  difficulty  in  producing  arguments 
.  on  the  other  side  which  are  good  enough  for  the  mob. 

If  crimes  of  violence  cannot  be  wholly  prevented,  it  is 
at  least  possible  to  suppress  their  principal  cause.  The 
wicked  declamations  of  the  Land  League  furnish  to  the 
demoralized  audience  more  than  sufficient  reasons  for 
murdering  landlords,  and  for  maltreating  peasant  violators 
of  the  agrarian  code.  Neither  Mr.  Paenell  nor  his 
lay  and  clerical  accomplices  recommend — perhaps  they 
scarcely  desire — the  murder  of  the  owners,  whom  they 
merely  wish  to  deprive  of  their  property ;  but  they  cannot 
fail  to  know  that  their  disciples  will  employ  their  own 
familiar  methods  of  practising  the  doctrines  which  the 
agitators  preach.  Mr.  Parnell  openly  vindicated  the 
brutal  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd  by  remarking  that  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  if  the  people  had  been  properly 
organized.  As  they  had  delayed  their  adherence  to  the 
Land  League,  it  was,  it  seems,  necessary  to  murder,  not  a 
landlord  who  asserted  his  rights,  but  his  innocent  son. 
The  tenants  are  again  and  again  exhorted  to  defy 
not  only  the  law,  but  the  common  rules  of  honesty, 
by  refusing  to  pay  their  stipulated  rents,  unless  in 
their  own  discretion  they  consider  them  jast.  The 
orators  of  course  intimate  to  hearers  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent to  understand  a  fraudulent  hint  that  the  rent  is  to  be 
reduced  to  small  or  evanescent  proportions.  As  a  further 
encouragement  to  dishonesty,  the  occupiers  are  told  that, 
if  the  landlords  decline  their  present  offers,  the  League 
will  probably  a  year  hence  decree  the  total  abolition  of 
rent.  A  burglar  might,  with  equal  regard  to  morality, 
be  encouraged  to  content  himself  with  half  the  plate 
in  the  pantry  by  the  assurance  that,  if  he  waited,  he 
should  have  the  whole.  There  is  no  use  in  reasoning 
with  the  wilful  enemies  of  law  and  order,  or  even  in  de- 
nouncing their  guilt.  The  only  public  opinion  for  which 
they  care  is  that  of  their  associates  and  their  leaders.  It  is 
perhaps  one  degree  less  hopeless  to  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  tolerates  a  revolutionary  agitation.  No  sanguine 
hopes  can  be  entertained  of  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
on  a  law  for  the  readjustment  of  pi'oprietary  rights  in 
Ireland.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Act  of 
1870  has  done  more  good  or  harm,  and  any  future  legisla- 
tion indicated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  will  proceed  further  in 
the  same  direction.  Whatever  may  be  the  provisions  of 
the  future  Act,  it  must  recognize  some  right  of  property, 
and  it  will  not  relieve  the  Government  from  the  obligation 
of  protecting  the  peaceable  part  of  the  population.  To 
render  murder  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  to  silence 
incitements  to  crime,  are  much  more  certain  and  more 
urgent  duties  than  the  enactment  of  the  best  rural  code. 


THE  PLOT  AGAINST  THE  LIVADIA. 

JUST  as  the  excitement  about  the  Watford  dynamite 
was  settling  down  into  the  condition  which  precedes 
absolute  oblivion,  a  fresh  scare  of  the  same  kind,  and  pro- 
bably not  unconnected  with  the  former,  came  from 
Glasgow.  There,  as  diligent  readers  of  their  newspapers 
are  aware,  lies,  and  has  for  some  time  been  lying,  all  but 
ready  for  sea,  a  new  yacht  built  for  the  Czar  by  some 
Glasgow  shipbuilders.  The  Livadia  is  one  of  the  numerous, 
costly,  and  it  may  be  added  hitherto  not  very  successful, 
experiments  of  the  indefatigable  Admiral  Popoff.  Upon 
a  huge  raft-shaped  hull,  like  an  air-cushion,  or  rather  like 
an  inflated  John  Dory  in  shape,  rises  a  short  superstruc- 
ture with  straight  sides,  and  then  a  kind  of  infinitely 
magnified  deckhouse,  arranged  rather  like  a  sumptuous 
palace  on  shore  than  a  confined  and  awkwardly  shaped 
sea-home.  Whether  this  queer  craft  will  be  nautically  a 
success  remains  to  be  seen.  But  she  was  intended  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  pleasure-boat.  Her  speed 
was  to  be  very  great ;  her  capacity  as  a  troop-ship  would, 
in  case  of  need,  be  enormous;  and,  though  it  would  be 


difficult  to  armour-plate  her  in  any  way,  her  great  low- 
lying  platform,  based  on  a  sort  of  life-raft,  divided  into  am 
immense  number  of  compartments,  could  very  easily  have 
heavy  artillery  mounted  on  it,  and  would,  at  least  in  theory, 
be  almost  unsinkable  by  shot.  Hence  the  Livadia  would 
be,  if  she  answered  her  designer's  demands  on  her,  a  con- 
siderable addition,  not  merely  to  the  Czar's  comfort,  but 
to  the  strength  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  she  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  the  mark  of  the  attempts  of  the  rest- 
less conspirators  who  are  ready  to  strike  anywhere  at 
an  exposed  and  vulnerable  point.  Moreover  it  was  sup- 
posed, at  any  rate  at  one  time,  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  would  himself  command  the  Livadia  on  the 
voyage  to  Russia.  Thus  a  remarkable  opportunity  of 
killing  divers  birds  with  one  stone  presented  itself  to 
the  Nihilists,  who,  it  may  be  added,  are  also,  since 
the  semi-official  statement  that  the  dynamite  found 
at  Watford  had  been  in  all  probability  lying  there  for 
some  days,  strongly  suspected  of  the  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  North- Western  train.  The  Livadia,  it  should  be 
observed,  from  her  peculiar  construction,  offers  a  good  deal 
of  temptation  to  the  particular  form  of  destructive  agency 
supposed  to  have  been  adopted. 

Of  the  main  facts  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt ;  whieh  is 
a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  former  attempt. 
It  is  said  positively  that  information  was  received  a  week 
ago  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  from  Geneva,  a  great 
haunt  of  Russian  malcontents,  that  three  men  had  left 
London  with  "  Thomas  "  clocks  intended  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  yacht.  These  ingenious  devices,  it  may  be 
remembered,  are  named  from,  and  were  first  employed  by, 
the  author  of  the  Bremen  explosion.  Nitroglycerine  is 
the  explosive  agent,  and  in  the  case  is  included  a  piece  of 
mechanism  going  by  clockwork  for  as  many  days  as  may 
be  thought  proper.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  time,  and 
not  before,  a  hammer  strikes  the  detonating  fuse  connected 
with  the  nitroglycerine,  and  the  explosion  takes  place. 
Although  these  clocks  have  been  much  talked  of,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  many  people  have  been  actually  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  but  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in 
their  construction,  though  whether  it  is  possible  to  obviate 
the  risk  of  a  premature  explosion  from  some  chance  con- 
cussion is  indeed  not  quite  clear.  In  a  trading-ship  they 
can  of  course  be  concealed  very  conveniently  among 
parcels  of  merchandise  or  passengers'  luggage.  But  a 
favourite  notion  as  to  their  use  is  that  they  should  be  con- 
cealed among  the  coals  ;  romance,  if  not  history,  going  so- 
far  as  to  say  that  they  have  been  or  may  be  fashioned  so 
as  to  look  like  large  blocks  of  the  fuel  and  thus  to  escape 
detection.  The  coal  bunkers  in  the  Livadia  are  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  structure,  and  therefore  excellently  situ- 
ated for  the  production  of  the  most  destructive  explo- 
sion. Further,  it  is  said  that  the  three  persons  indicated 
actually  endeavoured  to  obtain  access  to  the  Livadia, 
which  was  naturally  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  Glasgow 
sightseers.  But  warning  had  been  received  in  time,  and, 
on  a  different  pretext,  visitors  were  excluded.  Since  that 
time  the  Livadia  has  been  guarded  with  a  good  deal  more 
care  than  most  ships  of  war  off  an  enemy's  coast.  Nobody 
is  admitted  into  the  yard  without  giving  ample  explana- 
tions ;  detectives  wander  about  the  yard  and  the  ship  her- 
self ;  the  coal  already  on  board  has  been  taken  out  and 
examined,  and  everything  admitted  on  board  in  future  is 
to  be  poked  and  probed  with  the  assiduity  of  the  most 
jealous  exciseman.  Bold  as  well  as  wary  as  the  Nihilists 
have  more  than  once  proved  themselves,  it  not  very  likely 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  elude  this  vigilance  just  now. 
Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  explosion  at  the 
Winter  Palace  took  place  under  conditions  apparently  far 
more  prohibitory  than  any  which  can  apply  to  the  Livadia. 
An  immense  number  of  workmen,  sailors,  and  others  must 
be  perforce  admitted  to  the  ship  for  whom  it  would-be  very 
difficult  for  anyone  personally  to  answer.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  coal  more  particularly  suggests  itself  as  an- 
extremely  difficult  business  to  carry  out  thoroughly.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  only  those  persons  who  are 
ardently  in  quest  of  a  new  sensation  would  care  to  accept  a 
berth  on  board  the  Livadia  for  the  trip  to  the  place  whence 
she  takes  her  name,  despite  the  promise  of  next  to  no- 
motion,  of  lofty  courts  and  halls  instead  of  stifling  cabins, 
and  even  of  flower-gardens  and  other  phenomenal  luxuries 
to  relieve  and  contrast  with  the  monotony  of  the  sea. 

It  is  impossible,  taking  the  facts  as  stated,  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Nihilists  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  up 
the  game,  or  to  abandon  their  old  way  of  playing  it,  despite 
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the comparative  lull  which  the  iron  hand  and  velvet  glove  of 
General  Louis  Melikoff  havo  together  brought  about  of  lato 
in  Russia  itself.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  unpleasant,  and,  to  Bay 
more  than  tlio  least,  somewhat  ungrateful,  that  they  should 
chooso  England  for  tho  scene  of  their  operations.  When 
they  were  first suspected  of  the  Watford  affair,  it  was  stated 
that  the  polieo  had  with  some  simplicity  requested  tho 
best-known  Nihilists  resident  in  England  to  say  whether 
they  had  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  had  (strange  to 
say)  received  an  indignant  denial,  couched  in  terms  ex- 
pressing a  very  noble  sense  of  English  hospitality.  Putting 
the  former  incident  out  of  the  question,  this  latest  attempt 
does  not  seem  to  argue  the  existence  of  such  a  sense  in  any 
very  lively  form.  The  Nihilists  might  argue  that  they  only 
intended  to  blow  np  a  Russian  ship  carrying  a  Russian 
crew  on  the  high  seas.  Unluckily,  as  their  inventor  found, 
nitroglycerine  clocks  are  no  more  certain  to  keep  time 
than  other  clocks,  and  a  premature  explosion  would  have 
at  least  unpleasant  effects  on  a  large  number  of  perfectly 
innocent  people  in  Messrs.  Elder's  employ.  This  con- 
sideration, however,  is  one  that  rarely  deters  the  Con- 
tinental, or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  Irish  conspirator. 
Both  are  too  logical  to  look  at  anything  but  the  connexion 
between  the  end  and  the  means,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  horror  felt  by  Onsm's  English  sympathizers  at 
his  waste  of  innocent  blood  seemed  to  his  Continental 
friends  as  much  cant  as  English  sympathy  with  Irish 
cattle  seems  to  Mr.  Dillon"  and  his  colleagues.  In  such 
incidents  as  the  Glasgow  scare  we  pay  the  penalty  for  being 
first  a  hospitable  and  then  a  commercial  nation.  "  If  you 
"  did  not  build  ships  for  the  Czab,"  the  person  with  the 
clocks  would  doubtless  say,  "  I  should  not  blow  them  up." 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  nervous 
people  these  perpetual  scares  are  rather  trying.  To  blow 
up  something  is  very  easy,  and  dynamite  has  not  the 
slightest  respect  for  persons.  If  Mr.  Biggak  himself  had  been 
in  the  train  at  Watford,  and  the  fuse  had  not  gone  wrong, 
all  his  sympathy  with  Hartmann  would  not  have  saved  him 
from  a  practical  experience  of  the  method  he  recommends. 
Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  satisfactory  when  the 
Xiivadia  and  her  crew,  and  her  designer  and  her  com- 
mander, and  all  the  rest  of  her  belongings,  are  well  out  of 
the  country.  At  present  Glasgow,  not  an  attractive  place 
at  any  time,  may  be  said  to  have  become  less  attractive 
than  ever.  The  incident  is  a  serious,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  half  ludicrous,  commentary  on  what  is  grandly 
called  the  solidarity  of  peoples.  We  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrels  between  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  his  subjects,  and  it  is  somewhat  trying  that 
the  field  of  battle  should  be  transferred  to  our  railways 
and  shipyards.  Foreigners  would  tell  us  that  we  have 
only  to  thank  the  indiscriminateness  of  our  reception  of 
strangers,  and  the  feebleness  of  our  police.  But  the 
triumphs  of  the  Continental  police  itself  over  determined 
malcontents  well  pr-ovided  with  money  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  of  late  years  either  numerous  or  convincing. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but  philosophy  and  a 
reliance  on  the  chapter  of  accidents.  The  singular  duel 
between  the  Glasgow  police  and  the  three  Nihilists  will, 
however,  continue  to  bo  watched  with  interest.  There  is, 
we  suppose,  no  legal  reason  for  arresting  these  worthies, 
and  the  mere  possession  of  a  nitroglycerine  clock  could 
hardly  be  made  an  offence.  Bnt  really  we  have  at  the 
present  moment  quite  a  sufficient  supply  of  bloodthirsty 
scoundrels  to  deal  with  at  home,  and  it  would  be  obliging 
of  the  Nihilists  not  to  make  further  contributions  to  the 
list. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

rj^HE  contest  for  the  American  Presidency  will  for  two 
J-  months  more  furnish  mild  excitement  to  a  great  com- 
munity ;  but  it  has  not  on  any  former  occasion  been  found 
so  difficult  to  create  a  serious  interest  in  a  compai'ison  of 
the  numbers  of  the  two  parties.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able incident  of  the  conflict  thus  far  is  a  speech  by  General 
Grant,  probably  the  longest  he  ever  delivered,  at  a  Re- 
publican meeting  in  Ohio,  which  is  chiefly  important  as 
assuring  the  Republican  candidate  of  the  undivided  sup- 
port of  General  Grant's  adherents.  The  candidates  on  both 
sides  are  highly  respectable,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their 
character  or  history  to  excite  enthusiasm.  General  Han- 
cock was  one  of  the  most  meritorious  general  officers  in 
the  Civil  War;  but  his  exploits  were  performed  seventeen 


or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  he  relies  mainly  on  th's  Support 
of  the  combatants  whom  he  helped   to  defeat.  Mr. 

EKOtJ SH, the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency, 
is  acceptable  to  his  supporters  because  ho  is  reputed  to  bo 
rich  ;  and  his  enemies  havo  invented  no  more  formidable 
imputation  on  his  character  than  the  highly  improbable 
statement  that  he  made  his  money  by  buying  up  bad  or 
doubtful  debts.  Bolder  controversialists  asserted  that  tho 
Democrats  would,  if  they  succeeded,  rccognizo  tho  liabili- 
ties of  the  Confederate  Government.  'It  is  surprising  that 
such  a  rumour  should  attract  even  temporary  notice;  yet 
General  Hancock  has  thought  it  worth  while  publicly  to 
repudiate  a  policy  which  he  could  certainly,  even  if  be 
I  were  inclined,  not  practise  as  a  President.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  charges  or  contradictions  affect  the  resnlt. 
'  of  the  election,  bnt  they  amuse  public  meetings  and 
readers  of  newspapers,  without  causing  any  inconvenient, 
agitation.  Probably  not  a  single  voter  will  join  or  abandon 
either  party  through  any  hopo  or  fear  as  to  imaginary 
dealings  with  the  Confederate  debt.  The  strongest  motive 
on  which  the  managers  of  the  contest  rely  is  the  natural 
desire  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
speeches  and  newspaper  articles  which  occupy  public  atten- 
tion are  devoted  to  the  assertion  or  attempted  proof  that 
Hancock  or  Garfield,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  destined  to 
succeed.  Writers  and  orators  unconsciously  imitate  Homer 
'  and  Milton  in  the  exhibition  of  balances  inclining  to  the 
'  party  which  is  to  be  eventually  victorious.  Foreigners  not 
immediately  concerned  cannot  but  accept  the  indigenous 
estimate  of  the  struggle.  As  in  the  Derby  or  the  St.  Leger; . 
the  question  is  not  which  is  the  best  horse,  but  which  is  . 
likely  to  come  in  first. 

Though  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Southern  States  will 
unanimously  support  the  Democratic  candidates,  theRepub- 
I  licans  profess  an  uncertain  hope  of  rescuing  Virginia  and 
j  South  Carolina  from  their  opponents.  While  in  the  North 
they  represent  themselves  as  champions  of  public  credit, 
they  watch  with  interest  and  sympathy  a  schism  in  the  De- 
mocratic party  in  Virginia  between  two  local  factions 
respectively  known  as  Funders  and  Readjusters.  The  pro- 
posed subject  of  readjustment,  which  means  partial  repu- 
diation, is  the  State  debt  of  Virginia.  The  Republicans  have 
no  hope  of  conciliating  the  comparatively  honest  Funders, 
but  they  take  frequent  opportunities  of  reminding  the 
Readjusters  that  the  Presidential  election  will  enable  them 
to  assert  their  right  of  controlling  the  State  Democracy. 
For  the  present  both  sections  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Virginia  support  Hancock  and  English,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably fight  out  their  local  quarrel  on  some  other  occasion. 
In  South  Carolina  the  Republicans  prepare  for  defeat  by 
complaining  beforehand  that  the  majority  which  they 
affect  to  anticipate  will  be  destroyed  by  fraudulent  count- 
ing of  votes.  On  the  whole,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  cant  phrase  of  "  the  solid  South"  will  represent 
the  resnlt  of  the  election.  If  no  defection  takes  place,  the  ■ 
Democrats  must  also  secure  about  fifty  Northern  votes. 
At  present  their  prospects  appear,  notwithstanding  the 
|  vapouring  of  Republican  Committees  and  Clubs,  to  be 
I  not  discouraging.  No  internal  feud  will  be  allowed  to  . 
divide  their  strength  in  any  Northern  State.  The  Tam- 
many faction  in  New  York  has,  since  the  rejection  of 
Tilden  as  a  candidate,  resumed  its  party  allegiance ;  and! 
the  Republicans  seem  to  have  no  serious  hope  of  carrying 
the  State  against  the  vast  Democratic  majority  in  the 
city.  The  Democrats,  who  habitually  denounce  their  op- 
ponents as  Radicals,  include  in  their  ranks  the  lowest  of 
the  rabble. 

In  the  early  deliberations  after  the  Chicago  nomination  . 
the  Republican  managers  summarily  declined  all  invita- 
tions to  waste  their  eloquence  and  their  energies  in  futile 
attempts  to  convert  the  obstinate  South.    Party  statistics 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  estimating  their  strength 
in  the  various  Northern  States  ;  and,  while  they  gave  up  > 
New  York  as  lost,  and  relied  on  the  fidelity  to  their  cause . 
of  nearly  all  the  other  States,  they  fastened  upon  Maine 
and  Indiana  as  disti-icts  which  might  be  lost  or  won  by 
[  greater  or  less  exertion.  The  State  elections  of  September 
I  and  October  were  expected  to  foreshadow  the  result  of  the 
I  voting  for  Presidential  electors  in  November  ;  and  several 
of  the  principal  orators  were  at  once  detailed  for  service  in, 
Maine.    In  that  State  the  pure  Democrats  were  in  an 
acknowledged  minority  ;  but  the  Greenback  party,  or  ad- 
vocates of  repudiation  in  the  form  of  an  inconvertible  cur- 
rency, commauded  a  considerable  number  of  votes.  After 
j  much  negotiation,  the  Grcenbackers  and  Democrats  agiccd 
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to  act  together  tinder  the  appropriate  title  of  Fusionists. 
After  a  severe  contest  the  Fusionist  candidate,  Mr. 
Plaisted,  was  elected  Governor ;  but  the  Republicans 
command  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  they 
will  consequently  be  able  to  return  the  United  States 
Senator  on  an  approaching  vacancy.  A  contest  which 
was  all  but  drawn  leaves  the  result  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election  in  the  State  uncertain ;  but  the  Repub- 
licans are  deeply  disappointed,  and  their  adversaries 
profess  corresponding  exultation.  The  Democrats  are 
naturally  gratified  by  even  a  partial  victory  in  a  typical 
New  England  State.  Their  consciences  will  not  be 
greatly  troubled  by  the  allegation  that  they  spent  large 
sums  in  indirect  corruption.  The  pretended  expenditure 
of  20,000/.,  even  if  it  had  been  proved,  is  not  excessive  ac- 
cording to  the  English  scale  of  election  expenses.  Until 
lately  charges  of  actual  bribery  of  voters  were  almost  un- 
known in  the  United  States,  and  the  accusation  is  still  pro- 
bably in  the  majority  of  cases  unfounded.  Universal 
suffrage,  among  many  demerits,  has  the  solitary  advantage 
of  reducing  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  vote  to  an  amount 
which  is  not  worth  paying  or  receiving.  The  enormous 
expense  which  is  nevertheless  incurred  consists  in  the  cost 
of  delegations,  of  public  meetings,  of  flags,  of  music, 
and  of  similar  forms  of  outlay.  The  Republicans  loudly 
and  justly  boast  of  their  great  superiority  of  resources. 
They  include  in  their  ranks  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  and,  as  long  as  they  retain  office,  they 
have  the  means  of  levying  a  percentage  on  the  salaries  of 
public  servants.  Both  parties  are  probably  at  the  present 
moment  indulging  in  lavish  expenditure. 

Indiana  at  least  will  not  be  lost  to  either  party  through 
want  of  money  or  unwillingness  to  spend  it.  If  the 
Democrats  can  carry  the  State,  they  will,  even  if  they  are 
defeated  in  Maine,  return  their  nominee  as  President. 
Strangers  would  be  ill  advised  in  forming  any  confident 
judgment  on  the  result  of  the  decisive  contest.  The  hard- 
won  victory  of  the  Eusionist  candidate  in  Maine  naturally 
encourages,  the  Democrats,  although  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  Greenback  party  disposes  of  any  considerable  number 
of  votes  in  Indiana.  Mr.  English  was  nominated  Vice- 
President  as  a  citizen  of  Indiana  in  compliment  to  the  State ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  will  contribute  largely  in 
money,  and  that  he  will  exercise  all  his  personal  influence. 
Even  before  General  Grant's  speech  the  Democrats  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Ohio  ;  but  Indiana  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
moderate  curiosity  which  attends  the  struggle  will  not  be 
satisfied  till  the  State  election  is  decided.  There  is  no 
such  commodity  as  authentic  information.  Both  parties 
will  boast  till  assertions  cease  to  be  useful,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  one  set  of  assertions  in  preference 
to  the  opposite.  In  the  meantime  many  brass  bands  will 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  innumerable  speeches  mainly 
devoted  to  the  confident  enumeration  of  doubtful  votes. 
Little  oratory  is  wasted  on  the  supposed  issues  of 
a  contest  which  will  have  but  an  imperceptible  in- 
fluence on  policy  and  legislation.  The  Republicans 
are  somewhat  more  earnestly  devoted  than  their  adver- 
saries to  the  worst  of  all  possible  commercial  systems ; 
Avhile  the  Democrats  are  supposed  to  offer  insufficient 
guarantees  for  the  rights  of  the  Southern  negroes.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  excite  them- 
selves about  the  Presidential  election  that  the  tariff  will 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  country  will  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  prosper,  whether  Hancock  or  Garfield  is  elected. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  highest  or  most  cultivated 
class  scarcely  affects  to  concern  itself  with  the  details  of 
political  activity.  Equality  can  only  exist  at  a  low  level, 
and  attempts  to  rise  above  it  are  naturally  considered  in- 
vidious. Such  a  country  as  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  great  men,  and  it  contrives  to  govern 
itself  tolerably  well  without  them.  There  is  comparatively 
little  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do,  because  the  States, 
the  counties,  and  the  townships  manage  their  own  affairs. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

rpilE  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board 
JL  derives  special  importance  from  the  time  when  it  was 
made.  The  Board  has  now  been  at  work  for  ten  years, 
and  Sir  Charles  Reed  is  able  to  sum  up  the  results  of  a 
decade.  It  is  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  yield  materials 
for  looking  at  the  work  of  the  Board  as  a  whole,  and  for 


seeing  what  the  Board  has  done,  what  it  has  not  done, 
and  what  it  has  a  prospect  of  doing  hei'eafter.  The  Board 
has  been  composed  for  the  most  part  of  zealous  and 
capable  persons,  it  has  enjoyed  the  command  of  vast  sums 
I  of  money,  and  it  has  been  working  in  a  time  when  the 
whole  current  of  opinion  in  all  classes  is  in  favour  of 
education.  The  value  of  the  two  latter  of  these  advan- 
tages must  always  be  taken  into  account  when  the  work  of 
the  Board  schools  is  compared  with  that  of  the  older  voluntary 
schools.  The  founders  and  managers  of  voluntary  schools  in 
old  days  were  conscientious,  high-spirited  men  and  women 
who  put  themselves  to  much  trouble  because  they  believed 
they  were  doing  an  obvious  duty.  But  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  funds,  and  they  had  to  face  a  state  of 
things  which  obstructed  education  at  every  turn.  The  poor 
had  no  conception  what  education  meant,  and  looked  on  it 
mainly  as  a  device  of  the  clergyman  and  the  squire  for  pre- 
venting children  from  earning  their  bread.  The  rich  often 
gave  money  because  they  were  shamed  into  giving  it,  but 
in  their  hearts  thought  that  learning  made  the  poor 
conceited  and  useless.  They  also  did  not  like  the  ancient 
order  of  things  to  be  changed,  and  associated  on  good 
grounds  the  advance  of  education  with  the  advance  of 
democracy.  The  Act  of  1870  was  not  only  a  powerful 
instrument  in  altering  the  mode  of  regarding  education, 
but  was  itself  a  sign  that  the  alteration  had  begun. 
The  School  Board  came  into  existence  at  a  moment 
when  the  uses  and  necessity  of  education  were  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  Every  year  it  has  seen  this  recognition 
become  more  hearty  and  general.  The  poor  wish  to  be 
educated,  the  rich  wish  them  to  be  educated.  The  rate- 
payers of  London  pay  without  serious  murmuring  the 
enormous  sums  which  are  annually  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board.  The  poor  readily  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  Sir  Charles  Reed  had  the  satisfaction  of 
describing  the  eagerness  with  which  parents  now  flock  to 
the  ceremony  of  opening  a  new  school.  Nor  does  the 
interest  of  the  poor  in  education  limit  itself  to  attending 
a  ceremony  or  sending  their  children  to  school.  They  are 
continually  making  nearer  approaches  to  sending  their 
children  tolerably  clean  and  tolerably  well  dressed.  The 
education  thus  extends  to  the  parents  themselves,  and  they 
go  through  various  sacrifices  to  attain  this  benefit  for  them- 
selves and  their  little  ones.  The  children  are  to  some  extent 
forced  to  attend,  and  it  was  because  compulsion  worked 
unexpectedly  well  in  London  that  it  was  thought  possible 
to  make  it  general  through  the  country.  But  although 
parents  cannot  help  sending  their  children,  and  therefore 
the  mere  attendance  at  school  of  a  large  number  of  children 
does  not  show  much  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  there, 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  vast  majority  of 
parents  are  well  pleased  to  have  their  children  at  school, 
and  would  think  themselves  going  down  in  the  world 
if  their  children  were  not  to  enjoy  the  advantages  by 
which  the  children  of  their  neighbours  are  profiting. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  London  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  thirteen  was  computed  last  Midsummer 
at  740,000.  There  has  been  an  increase  since  1871  of 
120,000  in  that  number,  more  than  a  third  of  the  increase 
having  taken  place  in  Lambeth.  The  voluntary  and 
Board  schools  together  now  provide  accommodation  for 
half  a  million  children,  the  provision  made  by  the 
denominational  schools  still  slightly  exceeding  that  given 
by  the  Board  schools.  Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Board  in  its  ten  years  of  work  has  given  the  means 
of  education  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  children.  It  has 
acquired  150  freehold  sites,  and  on  these  sites  it  has  erected, 
or  is  erecting,  buildings  of  a  substantial,  complete,  and 
even  imposing  kind.  As  it  costs  about  gl.  per  child  to  give 
this  accommodation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rate- 
payers have  had  to  pay  heavily  for  what  has  been  done. 
Of  course  the  Board  schools  are  steadily  gaining  on  the 
voluntary  schools,  for  they  have  a  continued  influx  of 
fresh  money  to  work  with,  and  if  there  is  any  cause  for 
wonder  it  is  that  the  denominational  schools  have  held 
their  ground  so  well  as  they  have  done.  But  they  had  the 
buildings  to  begin  with,  and  compulsion  woi'ked  in  their 
favour  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  Board  schools.  As 
the  parents  found  they  must  send  their  children 
somewhere,  they  were  naturalby  inclined  in  many  cases  to 
gratify  the  minister  of  the  denomination  to  which  they 
1  belonged  by  sending  their  children  to  the  school  which  he 
recommended.  There  is  now  accommodation  for  rather  a 
!  larger  number  than  are  on  the  school  rolls,  and  out  of  the 
I  children  on  the  rolls  373,000  attend.    The  attendance  at 
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tlio  "Board  Schools  appears  to  bo  bettor  than  at  tho  volun- 
tary schools,  and  this  superiority  may  be  attributed  to  bog 

greater  energy  with  which  the  Hoard  enforces  its  statutory 
powers  to  compel  attendance  Tho  Board  is  continually 
looking  up  the  parents,  and  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  comply 
■with  the  law  when  its  provisions  aro  made  known  tothoin. 
In  tho  half-year  ending  at  Midsummer,  the  preliminary 
notice  to  parents  was  issued  in  36,000  eases,  with  the  result 
of  attendance  being  given  or  improved  in  26,000  cases.  In 
the  same  period  summonses  were  taken  out  in  3,000  cases, 
and  in  all  these  cases  tho  order  to  attend  school  was  obeyed 
or  a  small  fine  imposed.  The  Education  Depart  mont  has  cor- 
dially recognized  the  discretion  and  leniency  with  which  the 
Board  has  in  most  cases  exercised  its  compulsory  powers, 
and,  now  that  education  has  been  made  compulsory  every- 
where, the  London  Board  will  receive  a  special  reward  for 
having  set  a  good  example.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
numbers  of  idle  children  who  now  flock  into  the  metropolis 
from  the  suburbs  in  order  to  escape  school,  and  these 
children  will  now  be  forced  to  attend  school  in  the  districts 
to  which  they  belong,  and  will  l'elieve  the  Board  from  the 
imputation  of  allowing  children  to  be  in  the  streets  with- 
out anything  being  done  for  them.  Sir  Charles  Reed 
allows  that  many  children  attend  the  Boai'd  schools  who 
ought  not  to  receive  the  education  they  get  there  at  the 
price  at  which  they  receive  it.  They  pay  only  a  trifle 
over  twopence  a  week,  whereas  their  parents  can  well 
afford  to  pay  three  or  four  times  that  sum  for  their  educa- 
tion. This  is  unfair  on  the  ratepayers,  who  ought  to  receive 
larger  contributions  from  jDarents  who  are  comparatively 
well-to-do.  But  Sir  Charles  Reed,  while  recognizing  this 
unfairness,  says  that  it  is  unavoidable,  as  different  rates  of 
payment  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  same  school ;  and  he  is 
further  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  school  in  which  the 
main  work  done  is  not  so  far  rough  work  that  the  children 
of  the  very  poor  find  a  place  there,  and  have  every  pos- 
sible attention  paid  to  them. 

"When  we  know  how  many  children  can  go  to  school 
and  how  many  actually  go,  the  next  thing  to  ask  is  what 
they  are  taught  there.  The  ratepayers  are  quite  willing 
to  pay  for  elementary  education,  because  the  children  of 
the  poor  could  not  be  educated  at  all  unless  they  were 
helped.  But  the  ratepayers  are  reasonably  unwilling  to  j 
pay  for  a  higher  education  for  which  those  who  wish  their 
children  to  enjoy  it,  and  can  give  them  an  opening  in  life 
which  would  make  this  education  profitable,  can  as  a  rule 
very  well  pay  themselves.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  not  only  is  it  preposterous  that  ratepayers  should 
give  almost  gratuitously  a  higher  education  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  proper  price  to  secure  it,  but  that  it  i 
is  extremely  undesirable  in  the  interests  of  the  class  to 
which  such  persons  belong  that  secondary  education  should 
be  got  by  a  sort  of  side  wind  into  the  sphere  of  the 
operations  of  the  School  Board.  What  this  class  wants, 
and  what  it  has  not  got,  is  a  general  system  of  second- 
ary education  conducted  on  sound  principles  and  by 
competent  teachers.  It  will  never  get  such  a  system 
introduced  if  the  few  who  see  the  importance  of  a  good 
secondary  education  can  procure  it  for  their  children 
through  the  bounty  of  the  ratepayers.  Sir  Charles  Reed 
says  that  the  Board  is  alive  to  these  obvious  truths,  and 
that  the  education  given  is  mainly  elementary.  Only  six- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  children  receive  instruction  in  specific 
subjects,  the  remainder  being  taught  merely  the  three  R.'s, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  above  the  first  standard,  a  few  J 
simple  facts  relating  to  geography  and  grammar.  It  is  I 
shown,  however,  that,  whether  the  education  given  is  too 
high  or  not,  the  number  of  children  who  at  any  time  are 
receiving  the  highest  education  which  the  school  provides 
will  always  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
receiving  instruction.  This  total  number  includes  children 
of  all  ages  between  three  and  thirteen,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  little  advanced  must  necessarily 
preponderate ;  in  any  system  where  children  of  such 
various  ages  are  taught  together  there  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  in  the  most  forward  stage. 
The  question  is,  What  are  those  in  the  most  forward  stage  1 
to  be  taught  ?  They  are  there,  and  the  School  Board 
must,  as  Sir  Charles  Reed  urges,  teach  them  as  well  as 
it  can  teach  them.  In  order  that  monotony,  with  its  ac- 
companying weariness  of  mind,  may  be  avoided,  they  must 
have  a  variety  of  instruction.  The  Alpine  cows  escape 
rinderpest  because  they  feed  on  a  great  variety  of  herbs 
and  grasses  ;  and,  by  letting  his  little  Alpine  herds  browse 
on  a  good  mauy  specific  subjects,  Sir  Charles  Reed  saves 


them  from  intellectual  stagnation.  The  illustration  ih 
curious,  and  perhaps  open  to  criticism.  But  the  diffi- 
culty to  which  Sir  CHABLE3  REED  points  is  a  serious  ono. 
A  child  conies  to  school  early,  is  well  taught,  is  qtltok 
and  attentive.  Ho  gets  through  tho  education  thai,  is 
strictly  elementary  long  before  ho  is  thirtc-n.  Tho 
logical  thing  to  do  would  bo  to  send  him  away  from 
tho  school.  He  has  got  all  that  tho  ratepayers  under- 
took to  give  him.  But  practically  it  would  check  all 
interest  in  his  work,  both  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  his 
parents,  if  the  result  of  his  good  behaviour  and  his  exer- 
tions was  that  he  was  to  bo  cut  off  from  learning  sooner 
than  his  schoolfellows.  If  he  is  not  cut  oh,  and  is  kept 
until  he  is  thirteen,  he  must  be  taught  something  that  is 
worth  his  knowing.  He  must  be  allowed  to  go  forward, 
and  the  problem  arises  in  what  direction  he  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  advance.  It  must,  be  remembered,  too,  that  one 
great  object  of  a  national  education  is  to  give  the  English 
workman  his  proper  place  in  the  world,  and  to  enable  him 
to  do  his  work  with  intelligence  and  method.  This  object 
would  be  defeated  if  the  best  and  quickest  lads  were  taught 
no  more  when  they  had  just  acquired  the  barest  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  No  one,  therefore,  who  respects  the  poor  and 
wishes  England  to  remain  great  would  say  that  poor  boys 
who  are  above  the  avei'age  ought  to  be  shut  out  altogether 
from  secondary  education.  But  what  may  be  said  is  that; 
criticism  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  kind  of  secondary 
education  given  to  the  poor,  and  that  secondary  education 
should  be  looked  on  as  a  whole,  and  that  we  should  not  bo 
content  with  one  little  patch  of  it  being  given  over  to 
Boai'd  schools. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH  OX  CHURCH 
CONGRESSES. 

T I  THE  Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  thoroughly  success  iV.  1 
J-  as  the  President  of  an  institution  which  is  now  hold- 
ing its  twentieth  annual  meeting  at  Leicester,  after  having 
passed  with  all  the  honours  of  war  through  such  strong- 
holds of  Dissent  as  Stoke  and  Swansea.  The  Bishop  took  up  ■ 
a  bolder  position  in  his  opening  address  at  the  Leicester 
Church  Congress  than  his  predecessors  have  been  wont  to 
assume.  He  was  not  afraid  of  flouting  the  usual  apo- 
logy for  such  gatherings,  that  they  tend  to  promote 
reciprocal  courtesy  and  goodwill  amon?  the  partisans 
of  the  various  sections  into  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  divided,  as  being  in  effect  a  covert  asper- 
sion upon  that  body  for  bad  manners  and  deficient 
charity.  In  his  eyes  the  Church  Congress  had  imper- 
ceptibly and  irregularly,  but  opportunely,  grown  up  as 
a  substitute  for  some  more  authoritative  and  systematic 
body  of  lay  representation  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  far  indeed  from  a  condition  of  ideal  per- 
fection, either  in  the  way  in  which  it  came  together  or  in 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  it  performed 
its  duties ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  was  a  useful  and  meri- 
torious creation,  considering  the  impossibility  which  has 
hitherto  existed  of  framing  any  more  formal  machinery 
for  focussing  the  public  opinion  of  Churchmen. 

Intrinsically  there  was  no  absolute  novelty  in  this 
reasoning.  Not  to  2:0  further  than  ourselves,  we  have 
never  been  afraid  of  putting  forward  a  similar  plea.  The 
importance  of  the  argument  consisted  in  the  quarter  from 
which  it  proceeded,  and  in  its  implied  reference  to  actual 
Church  politics.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  recognized 
alike  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  Convocation  as  a 
clerical  body,  and  also  the  desirableness  of  supplement- 
ing this  historical  institution  by  some  form  of  lay  repre- 
sentation, now  that  Parliament  has  so  completely  let 
slip  the  claims  which  it  used  plausibly  to  present  of 
being  a  lay  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  since  hot-headed  ecclesiastical  poli- 
ticians were  fond  of  urging  as  a  desirable  reform  of  Con- 
vocation that  its  constitution  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
comprehend  lay  members.  The  answer,  however,  to  this 
proposal  was  the  obvious  suggestion  that  the  change  w^ould 
be  not  reform,  but  destruction,  inasmuch  as  Convocation 
in  its  constitutional  and  historical  character  was  "  Convo- 
•'  catio  Cleri,"  not  more  and  not  less.  Still,  many  considera- 
tions of  policy  concurred  in  recommending  the  retention 
of  such  a  clerical  organization  (however  internally  ex- 
panded) for  functions  and  objects  as  to  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  obtain  the  united  voice  of  the  clergy.  The 
presence  alongside  of  this  ancient  Convocation  of  an 
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elected  body  of  laymen,  with  whom  it  would  from  time  to 
time  take  united  counsel,  while  not  grudging  to  the  lay 
assembly  the  fullest  powers  of  separate  deliberation, 
seemed  an  obvious  expedient  for  reconciling  those 
conflicting  requirements  which  an  age  of  revived  ecclesias- 
tical activity  had  brought  into  novel  prominence.  The 
narrow  criticism  of  timid  witlings  who  made  merry  over 
the  notion  of  the  laity  being  left  out  on  the  verandah,  for 
a  time  discredited  a  projeot  which  must,  we  should  think, 
now  that  it  has  been  brought  into  fresh  prominence  under 
the  powerful  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
again  assume  its  position  as  a  legitimately  debatable 
method  of  Church  development.  The  Bishop  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  body  which  he  contemplated  should 
or  should  not  contain  clerical  members,  and  he  hinted 
at  a  Parliamentary  sanction.  This  is  a  proposal  on  which 
we  cannot  look  with  pleasure,  while  the  existence  of  a 
clerical  delegation  is  inconsistent  with  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  Convocation. 

For  our  own  part  we  do  not  advocate  a  precipitate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  scheme.  Its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages cannot  be  balanced  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
an  article.  But  it  has  clearly  come  before  thinking  men  in 
a  form  which  imposes  upon  them  the  obligation  of  giving 
to  it  a  respectful  hearing.  The  reception  which  was 
given  to  it  at  a  subsequent  debate  of  the  Congress  showed 
how  it  had  approved  itself  to  the  leading  minds  of  that 
body.  There  is  one  limitation  of  the  active  authority  of 
such  an  assembly  as  the  one  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  which  ought  at  once  to  be  fairly  and 
plainly  stated,  as  it  will  be  either  a  recommendation  of 
the  notion  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  opinions  and 
the  aims  of  the  critic  who  grasps  the  fact.  If  he  is  of  a 
Cautious  temperament  it  will  give  him  confidence,  while 
the  man  of  daring  enterprise  will  probably  fret  under  the 
Restriction.  Convocation,  by  the  confession  of  its  warmest 
advocates,  has,  in  the  present  temper  of  public  opinion,  to 
*ely  mainty  upon  influence,  while  it  must  avoid  any  sem- 
blance of  putting  forward  claims  to  direct  legislative  or 
coercive  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  urged  that  Convocation, 
even  if  backed  by  some  lay  organization,  will  not  be  able 
to  do  much  more  ;  while  the  collective  body  of  laymen 
must  submit  to  meet  and  to  debate  under  similar  limita- 
tions. The  weakness  of  either  body  will,  in  fact,  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  equally  weak  partner. 

The  obvious  question  will  follow,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  create  a  machine  which  can,  after  all,  do  no  more 
thauformnlate  opinions,  and  will  be  impotent  to  make  them 
effective.  The  sufficient  answer,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  this 
question  will  be  sought  in  the  counter  inquiry,  whether, 
after  all,  a  result  which  can  be  defined  as  the  regulation 
of  opinion  would  be  so  petty  a  success  in  an  age  when 
authority  confessedly  shows  many  signs  of  weakening, 
while  opinion  dares  an  unlimited  license  of  universal  in- 
terference. Besides,  an  assembly  which  would  only  exist 
for  the  creation  of  opinion  might  come  into  being  without 
involving  any  risky  resort  to  Parliamentary  initiation.  We 
need  hardly  insult  our  readers'  understandings  by  giving 
them  reasons  for  onr  aversion  at  the  present  moment  to 
engaging  Parliament  in  any  such  quest  as  one  after  a  new 
Church  Assembly. 

For  Convocation  itself  some  such  regulated  process  of 
attrition  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical  types  of 
mind  would  be  very  valuable  at  this  crisis  in  its  his- 
tory, when  it  has  so  narrowly  escaped  a  very  insidious 
danger.  "We  refer  to  the  simulated  deference  to  its  wishes 
contained  in  the  Burials  Bill  as  originally  brought  into 
Parliament.  The  so-called  Convocation  clause,  with  its 
fragmentary  and  dislocated  extracts  from  a  very  lengthy 
and  complex  Convocational  scheme,  presented  about  as 
accurate  a  quotation  from  its  conclusions  as  the  Puritan 
preacher  did  when  he  overwhelmed  the  headdresses 
of  his  female  congregation  by  propounding  "  top[k]not 
"  come  down  "  as  a  text  of  the  Gospel.  As  the  Bishop  of 
PETERBOROUGH  himself  said  of  these  resolutions  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  "  were  passed  by  Convocation  for 
"  one  purpose,  and,  as  embodied  in  the  clause,  were  in- 
"  troduced  into  the  Bill  for  another  and  different  purpose. 
"  They  were  passed  not  that  they  should  form  part  of  a 
"  Burials  Bill,  but  to  prevent  a  Burials  Bill  being  carried." 
W»TCver,  it  suited  the  Government  to  take  them  up,  in 
hopes  that  the  Church  of  England  would  be  beguiled  into 
■fancying  itself  a  party  to  a  fair  compromise  while  suffer- 
ing a  thorough  defeat.  This  device  was  happily  seen 
through,  and  Convocation  was  spared  a  worse  humiliation 


and  risk  than  that  of  being  ignored — namely,  being  made 
use  of  as  a  cat's  paw.  The  inference  is  plain,  that  if  Con- 
vocation desires  to  retain  its  hold  upon  the  respect  of 
Churchmen,  it  had  better,  as  things  now  are,  have  as  little 
to  do  with  Parliament  as  possible.  But  it  must  have  to 
do  with  something  besides  itself,  if  it  means  to  have  a 
raison  d'etre.  That  something  should  most  obviously  be, 
in  some  form  or  other,  a  collective  and  tangible  represen- 
tation of  lay  opinion  within  the  Church  of  England. ' 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

THERE  exists  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  financial 
and  commercial  circles  in  regard  to  the  probable 
course  of  trade.  During  the  summer  it  was  very  generally 
assumed  that  the  character  of  the  harvest  would  at  once 
decide  the  question.  Twelve  months  ago,  it  was  argued, 
after  the  worst  harvest  perhaps  of  the  present  century, 
there  was  a  totally  unexpected  and  very  marked  revival. 
That  is  to  say,  the  other  conditions  were  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  good  trade  that  even  bad  crops  throughout 
Europe  were  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  them.  Therefore, 
it  was  inferred,  even  an  average  harvest  would  give  such 
an  impetus  to  trade  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long 
time.  The  actual  yield  of  the  wheat  harvest  is  still  a 
matter  of  estimate ;  but  it  is  known  to  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  last  year ;  the  quality,  too,  is  very  much 
superior,  and  most  of  the  other  crops  are  unquestionably 
satisfactory.  Yet  there  are  none  of  the  signs  which  accom- 
pany a  rapidly  expanding  trade.  Iron,  which  first  felt 
the  revival  last  autumn,  is  now  much  cheaper  than  it  was 
twelve  months  ago — is  nearly  as  low  in  price,  indeed,  as 
it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  failure.  Coal,  again, 
is  at  about  the  same  price  as  this  time  last  year.  And 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  prices  are  at  a  moderate  level, 
and  are  not  advancing.  The  railway  traffic  returns,  to 
which  so  much  importance  is  properly  attached  as  indica- 
ting the  movement  of  goods  through  ike  country — that  is, 
as  showing  the  number,  magnitude,  and  rapidity  of  com- 
mercial transactions — have  of  late  not  been  increasing  in 
the  ratio  that  had  been  expected.  More  important  still  is 
the  latest  action  of  the  Scotch  ironmasters.  During  the 
Lanarkshire  strike  a  large  number  of  the  furnaces  were 
blown  out,  and  on  the  termination  of  the  strike  it  was 
decided  to  relight  them  ;  but  last  week  this  decisien  was 
reconsidered,  and  was  rescinded,  each  master  being  left  to 
act  as  he  should  think  best.  Lastly,  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  which  perhaps  is  the  best  test  of  all,  is  dis- 
appointing. The  threatened  strike  at  Accrington,  on  which 
we  commented  last  week,  has  been  given  up,  the  weavers 
thus  practically  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  em- 
ployers' allegation  that  they  cannot  afford  an  advance  of 
wages.  And  in  Belfast  notice  has  been  given  of  a  re- 
duction of  wages.  Within  certain  limits  we  attach  special 
significance  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market.  When  trade 
is  expanding  rapidly,  orders  pouring  in  so  fast  that 
employers  can  hardly  keep  up  with  them,  wages  rise 
automatically.  Employers,  in  their  eagerness  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  smiles  of  fortune  and  to  consolidate  and  extend 
their  businesses,  bid  against  one  another  for  skilful  work- 
people. Even  at  an  earlier  stage  of  an  impi'ovement  in 
trade,  when  masters  are  not  yet  extending  their  operations, 
but  still  are  doing  a  steady,  profitable  business,  they  will 
grant  a  moderate  advance  rather  than  drive  orders  away 
and  possibly  jeopardize  their  future.  When,  therefore,  they 
prefer  a  strike  to  a  small  advance,  and  still  more  when 
they  give  notice  of  reductions  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a 
strike,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  business  they  are  doing  is 
not  highly  profitable. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  revival  of  last 
autumn  was  a  mere  spurt,  and  that  already  the  reaction 
has  set  in  ?  We  think  not.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  the  expectations  formed  during  the  past  twelve- 
month were  extravagant  and  impossible  of  realization. 
The  long  depression  had  made  people  so  weary  of  stag- 
nation, and  so  hungry  for  large  gains  quickly  won,  that 
the  instant  a  revival  set  in  they  rushed  into  gigantic 
speculations.  Iron  was  in  demand  for  the  United  States ; 
consequently  they  bought  iron.  Many  of  the  speculators 
had  not  the  means  ef  paying  for  what  they  had  bought, 
and  very  often  they  sold  to  persons  as  impecunious  as 
themselves  ;  but  all  hoped  that  the  Americans  would  ulti- 
mately take  the  metal  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price,  and 
thus  that  each  would  draw  the  stake  for  which  he  played. 
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From  iron  the  speculation  extended  to  other  markets,  and 
it  ended,  as  speculations  usually  do,  in  a  collapse.  Those 
who  won  and  those  who  lost  have  alike  been  hoping  for  a 
similar  exciting  game  this  autumn,  and  they  are  disap- 
pointed now  that  they  find  the  probabilities  strongly 
against  their  hopes.  But  in  the  interest  of  solid  and 
lasting  good  trade  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
no  such  wild  speculative  outburst.  What  is  to  bo  wished 
for  is  a  gradual,  steady,  prolonged  improvement.  And 
that  this  is  in  progress  wo  have  evidence.  It  is  too  soon 
yet  for  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  farmers  to  make 
themselves  felt.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been 
engaged  in  getting  in  their  crops,  in  threshing,  and  other 
such  operations.  Bat  they  arc  better  able  than  they  were 
to  pay  their  rents,  to  employ  labour,  and  to  enlarge  their 
expenditure.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  a 
single  year  has  restored  prosperity  to  British  agriculture; 
nor  we  do  forget  the  lowness  of  prices.  But,  compared 
with  twelve  months  ago,  the  three  classes  interested  in  the 
land  are  well  off,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  have  an  increasing 
influence  as  months  pass  on.  The  country  towns  will  share 
in  the  returning  prosperity  of  their  rural  neighbours,  and 
tbe  manufacturers  in  turn  will  be  benefited  by  what  benefits 
the  shopkeepers.  The  cheapness  of  bread  will  give  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  improvement.  Already,  before  tbe 
harvest  is  well  secured  throughout  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
the  Gazette  average  pi*ice  of  wheat  is  under  2I.  a  quarter, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  fall  still  lower.  Thus 
the  working  classes,  with  more  abundant  employment 
than  they  have  had  for  some  years  back,  will  get  their 
bread  exceptionally  cheap,  and  consequently  will  have 
a  larger  surplus  to  spend  on  other  things.  This  surplus, 
though  small  in  each  individual  case,  becomes  a  very  large 
sum  when  multiplied  every  week  by  many  millions,  and 
therefore  will  impart  a  great  stimulus  to  trade. 

Already  there  is  evidence  of  increased  purchasing  power 
on  the  part  of  the  working  classes.  The  Customs  revenue, 
which  had  so  long  been  falling  off,  has  of  late  begun  to 
recover.  For  the  six  weeks  ending  September  18  there  is 
an  increase  under  this  head,  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding weeks  of  last  year,  of  124,000/.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  present  week's  return  shows  a  decrease, 
but  that  probably  is  only  a  casual  fluctuation.  The  increase 
nnder  Excise  proves  nothing,  as  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  taxation,  and  the  item  of  stamps  is  too  heterogeneous  to 
allow  us  to  draw  an  inference  from  its  augmentation.  But 
the  recovery  in  Customs  duties  is  significant,  as  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  revival  in  the  tea  trade,  which  a  few 
months  ago  was  in  desperate  straits.  Again,  though  the  Stock 
Exchange  pronounces  the  railway  traffic  returns  to  be  dis- 
appointing, they  show,  in  fact,  a  very  large  increase  over 
last  year.  From  July  1  to  September  18  only  two  out  of 
sixteen  principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  a 
loss  of  traffic.  These  are  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North 
British ;  and  the  latter  case  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Tay  Bridge.  The  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire has  gained  51  per  cent.;  the  Great  Western,  66  per 
cent. ;  the  North-Western,  101  per  cent. ;  and  the  North- 
Eastern,  170  per  cent.  The  whole  sixteen  Companies  have 
gained  over  half  a  million.  Granting  that  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year  was  very  bad,  that  the  increase  pro- 
ceeds with  diminishing  rather  than  increasing  rapidity, 
and  that  in  some  cases  rates  have  been  raised,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  a  very  substantial  growth  of  traffic  is 
exhibited. 

Even  the  iron,  cotton,  and  linen  trades — to  which  we 
have  referred  as  sustaining  the  view  of  those  who  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  immediate  future — are  incomparably 
better  off  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  cotton  trade 
was  then  in  a  state  of  collapse  ;  it  has  since  experienced  an 
enormous  demand  from  the  East,  and  at  the  worst  can 
only  not  afford  higher  wages.  In  the  late  dispute  the 
employers  did  not  say  that  they  are  now  carrying  on  their 
business  at  a  loss.  On  the  contrary,  they  held  out  hopes  of 
an  advance  by  and  by.  From  Belfast  the  latest  news  is  de- 
cidedly more  cheerful,  and  speaks  of  a  largely  increased 
demand  ;  while  in  Scotland,  though  a  general  relighting  of 
iurnaces  is  not  ordered,  the  number  of  fnrnaces  in  blast  had 
risen  in  the  week  ending  September  18,  from  55  to  70,  or 
27  per  cent.  In  all  these  facts  we  have  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  improvement  in  trade  continues — not  so 
rapidly,  indeed,  as  speculators  hoped  for,  but  steadily  and 
gradually,  and  in  the  way  that  holds  out  the  best  promise 
of  endurance.  The  low  range  of  prices  proves  that  specu- 
lation is  not  at  work,  that  the  improvement  is  the  result 


of  natural  causes,  and  that  tho  growing  demand  is  not 
likely  to  bo  cheeked  by  exorbitant  terms.  Wo  have 
already  assigned  reasons  for  tho  expectation  that  tho  homo 
consumption  will  grow  during  tho  wintor;  and  if  wo 
were  to  extend  our  roviow  to  foreign  countries,  we  should 
discover  other  reasons  to  support  tho  conclusion  at  which 
wo  have  arrived.  Wo  will  mention  hut  two — the  extra- 
ordinary and  apparently  abiding  prosperity  of  tho  United 
States,  and  tho  assurance  which  tho  abundant  fall  of  rain 
gives  us  that  the  Indian  crops  will  again  be  good  this 
year.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  the  hand-to-mouth 
kind  of  business  that  grows,  and  that  this  is  fairly  profitable 
is  proved  by  the  cheerfulness  that  prevails  everywhere. 
It  is  possible  that  speculative  business,  too,  may  revive 
when  the  holiday  season  is  over,  for  it  has  been  later  than 
usual  this  year,  becauso  oF  the  fine  weather  and  the  late- 
ness of  tho  Parliamentary  Session.  But  that  will  greatly 
depend  on  politics. 


THE  IUISII  ANATIC1IY. 

ON  Wednesday  night  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Forster,  it  is  said, 
crossed  from  Dublin  together  on  the  way  to  meet  their  col- 
leagues at  the  Cabinet  Council.  Any  one  emulous  of  the  fame  of 
Laudor  could  hardly  do  better  than  attempt  an  imaginary  con- 
versation between  the  two  Ministers.  Personally  that  conversa- 
tion might  have  a  beginning  of  a  rather  aigre-doux  character.  For 
it  cannot  have  been  pleasant  to  Mr.  Forster  to  read  how  the  other, 
day  his  colleague  was  good  enough  to  tell  the  people  of  Donegal — 
or  was  it  Galway  ? — that  there  were  three  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  who  had  the  good  of  Ireland  at  heart,  and  to  find  that  he, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  was  not  one  of  them.  Let  us,  however— or 
rather  let  the  writer  of  the  imaginary  conversation — do  these  two 
Ministers  the  justice  to  suppose  that  something  else  besides  per- 
sonal matters  may  have  occupied  their  thoughts.  Mr.  Childei-3 
has  been  making  what  the  organs  of  the  anti-English  party  them- 
selves call  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  through  the  North  and 
West  of  Ireland.  He  has  been  taken  to  all  the  show  places,  has 
had  all  the  usual  pretty  compliments  paid  him.  and  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  delighted  with  everything.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Forster  has  been  looking,  if  not  with  his  bodily  eyes,  on  a 
very  different  aspect  of  Irish  affairs;  he  has  had— at  least  for 
the"  credit  of  his  office  we  trust  he  has  had — daily  reports 
before  him  of  murders,  outrages,  and  offences  against  pro- 
perty. He  has  had  to  read  how,  without  the  slightest  in- 
terference from  those  officers  of  the  law  whose  action  he  is 
supposed  to  direct,  the  produce  of  whole  farms  has  been  car- 
ried off  in  broad  daylight.  He  has  had  to  read  long  lists  of 
those  outrages  on  helpless  cattle  which  not  so  very  long  ago 
aroused  an  honest  indignation  in  him.  He  has  read  of  threats 
and  violence  of  all  sorts  to  persons  engaged  in  lawful  discharge  of 
lawful  business ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  he  has  read  of  a  peer 
of  the  realm  of  Ireland  being  murdered  in  cold  blood  on  the 
Queen's  highway.  Meanwhile,  of  less  directly  painful  matter  ho 
has  had  before  him  reams  of  reports  of  speeches  at  Land  League 
meetings,  apologizing  for  these  outrages,  and,  directly  or  indirectly, 
provoking  them.  Pie  has  had  time  to  meditate  on  the  secret  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Irish  members  to  give  him  very  active 
help  for  his  unlucky  Disturbance  Bill ;  and  he  has  been  witness  of 
the  first,  but  certainly  not  the  last,  expressions  of  a  dangerous  and 
growing  spirit  of  exasperation  among  the  most  .loyal  and  de- 
serving portion  of  the  Irish  people.  A  comparison  of  notes  be- 
tween two  statesmen  with  such  experiences  would  be  not  a  little 
instructive,  and  it  ought  to  have  borne  some  fruit  at  the  Council — 
that  is  to  say,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  could  be  induced  to  divert  his 
attention  from  his  beloved  friends  who  mutilate  and  murder  in  tho 
Fast  to  those  who  mutilate  and  murder  in  the  West. 

It  has  very  much  grieved  some  sedate  English  critics  that  the 
murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  should  have  brought  about  a  panic 
in  Ireland,  and  should  be  in  danger  of  bringing  about  something 
like  a  panic  in  England.  Nothing  can  be  nobler  than  the  tone  in. 
which  persons  who  are  themselves  in  perfect  safety  implore  others 
who  are  also  in  perfect  safety  not  to  be  panicstricken,  and  not  to 
be  in  the  least  atfected  by  the  panic  of  those  at  whose  foreheads- 
the  pistol  of  the  murderer  is  set.  To  take  an  article  of  one  of 
the  Itadical  organs  in  England,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  actual 
narrative  of  the  facts  of  Lord  Mountmorres's  fate,  has  a  grimness  of 
comedy  about  it  which  cannot  fail  of  relish  to  the  discerning 
palate.  The  murder  itself;  the  neighbour,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  refusing  shelter  to  the  dying  man,  either  out  of  brutish 
superstition,  or,  much  more  probably,  from  sheer  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  murderers ;  the  bands  of  the  land  meeting 
next  day  playing  dead  marches,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  as  they 
pass  the  place  where  their  victim  lies ;  the  baseless  calumnies 
of  lying  mob-orators  trying  to  take  away  the  dead  man's  reputation 
as  their  accomplices  had  taken  away  his  life  ;  the  idle  perquisitions 
of  the  police ;  the  expectation  by  neighbours  of  a  similar  fate — 
these  things  make  up  the  picture  of  tho  anarchy  and  terror  which 
are  nourishing  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  London  under  the 
nominal  government  of  an  English  Minister.  The  helplessness  of 
the  law,  if  it  needed  further  demonstration,  can  be  demonstrated 
easily  by  what  has  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  New  Ross 
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murder — that  murder  which,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  would  have 
been  quite  unnecessary  but  for  the  culpable  omission  of  the  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  organize.  Here  pressure  has  been  put  on 
the  Government  to  give  up  witnesses  whose  evidence  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  material  to  a  conviction,  to  be  tampered  with  by  their 
friends,  aud  the  pressure  has  in  part  succeeded.  The  rewards 
offered  for  other  evidence  are  denounced  openly  bv  the  agitators, 
and  the  shouts  of  "  Give  him  lead  ! "  which  have  before  and  since 
Lad  such  fatal  translation  into  acts,  are  passed  over  by  them 
without  notice  or  expostulation.  Meanwhile,  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  advisers  of  the  public  gravely  request  that  Englishmen 
Will  not  on  any  account  go  into  a  panic,  and  that  they  will  pay 
110  attention  whatever  of  an  extraordinary  kind  to  the  murder  of 
Lord  Mountmorres.  Indeed  we  may  expect  to  hear  at  any  moment 
that,  if  anybody  pay  such  attention,  he  is  only  a  snob  who  "  loves 
a  lord." 

What  is  more  particularly  interesting  is  to  contrast  with  all  this 
the  shouts  of  execration  which  have  arisen  from  these  same  persons 
at  the  words  of  the  bellicose  Orange  parson  who  took  it  into  his 
Lead  the  other  day  to  suggest  that  there  were  game3  at  which 
two  could  play.  AVe  are  certainly  not  inclined  to  make  ourselves 
Mr.  Kane's  apologists,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman has  studied  the  Pentateuch  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
Gospels.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  he  advocated  was  in 
the  way  of  self-defence  and  retaliation,  not  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities. It  will  be  very  Lard  for  any  of  those  who  execrate 
Mr.  Kane  and  deprecate  panic  in  reference  to  Lord  Mountmorres's 
murderers  to  make  out  that,  even  in  a  civilized  country,  the 
apathy  of  a  Government  in  enforcing  the  law  may  not  at  some 
point  or  other  justify  the  resumption  by  the  individual  of  the 
right  to  protect  himself  and  to  strike  at  his  enemies.  It  is  for  the 
Government  to  show  that  this  lamentable  condition  of  things  can 
in  no  case  arrive  in  Ireland,  that  they  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
the  case,  and  willing  and  able  to  meet  them.  The  complete 
impunity  with  which  the  operations  of  the  Land  League 
(which  it  is  idle  to  endeavour  to  separate  from  the  murders  now 
committed  monthly)  continue  to  be  carried  on  must  necessarily 
Lave  encouraged  evildoers.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  singular 
misapprehension,  if  it  be  no  worse,  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  the 
part  of  some  English  critics.  Strong  indifference  to  verbal  pro- 
vocation is  one  thing,  weak  indifference  is  another.  A  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  rabble  so  long, 
and  so  long  only,  as  it  keeps  constantly  in  evidence  force  which  is 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  scatter  the  said  rabble  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  of  individual  rascality.  When  it  does  not  do 
this  the  rabble  becomes  something  like  a  military  demonstration, 
and  impresses  friends  aud  foes  accordingly.  Moreover,  every  one 
in  his  senses  and  wiih  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Irish  history 
knows  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  agrarian  and  political 
crime  is  hardly  ever  detected  in  Ireland.  Evidence  must  be  obtained 
by  unusual  inducements  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  at  all.  Now  those 
who  could  give  evidence  will  never  be  induced  to  do  so  unless  they 
are  certain  of  the  strength  of  the  Government  on  whose  side  they, 
at  considerable  risk,  throw  themselves.  The  most  red-hot  partisan 
cannot  deny  that  the  spectacle  of  the  reaping  of  the  u  Land  League 
farms,"  and  many  other  such  things,  are  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  timid  people,  who  could  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  with  useful  information,  anything  but  confidence  in 
its  strength  aud  determination  to  bear  them  harmless. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  ghastly  event  as  that  at  Olonbur,  one  has 
little  heart  to  take  note  of  the  merely  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
agitation.  Gifted  poetesses  who  describe  with  fervid  eloquence 
Low  the  angels  look  down  with  approval  on  poor  men  holding 
their  own,  how  the  saints  bless  their  cattle,  and  make  their  crops 
yield  a  thousandfold,  while  they  entirely  forget  to  tell  us  what 
attitude  the  saints  and  angels  assume  towards  the  same  poor  men 
when  they  cut  off'  the  tails  of  their  landlord's  cattle  or.steal  the 
crop  that  is  legally  his,  might  give  plenty  of  scope  for  comment  at 
another  time.  Mr.  Redpath's  eccentricities  are  not  easily  exhaus- 
tible ;  but,  when  one  remembers  that  the  orator  amused  himself 
by  denouncing  one  murdered  landlord  close  to  the  very  spot  where 
f.nother  had  been  murdered  the  night  before,  he  too  ceases  to  be 
a  subject  for  raillery.  The  well-known  ilowers  of  Irish  news- 
paper rhetoric  have  not  failed  to  be  lavished  on  the  demand  that 
districts  which  have  forfeited  the  right  to  be  treated  as 
the  abodes  of  civilized  freemen  should  be  subjected  to  some 
more  appropriate  regimen.  The  suggestion,  which  seems  very 
likely  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  weapons  with  which  Lord  Mount- 
morres was  slaughtered  may  have  been  purchased  with  the  money 
which  amiable  Englishmen  subscribed  last  winter  for  keeping  the 
interesting  people  of  Ireland  alive,  crowns  the  irony  of  the  whole 
business  appropriately  enough.  But  the  business  itself  has  gone 
beyond  a  joke.  Parliament  is  not  sitting;  the  chief  attention  of 
Ministers  seems  to  be  devoted  to  plans  for  bringing  Europe  by  the 
ears  ;  the  Congregational  Associations  and  the  Unions  of  Liberal 
Young  Christian  Men  are  still  occupied  in  contemplating  ecstatic- 
ally the  mercies  of  the  late  general  election  ;  and  certain  news- 
paper,-, which  used  to  discover  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  was, 
■with  unavoidable  drawbacks,  the  best  of  all  possible  policies,  Lave 
succeeded  in  getting  themselves  into  the  same  mental  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Meanwhile,  the 
remark  as  to  Ireland  and  civil  war  seems  to  be  realizing  itself  in 
the  manner  in  wliich  such  remarks  hav«  a  habit  of  realizing  them- 
selves. After  recent  events,  it  will  not  be  in  the  least  surprising 
it  the  Landlords'  Defence  Associations,  of  which  something  was 
Lea»d  some  time  ago, should  become  accomplished  facts;  and  then, 


it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  struggle  will  have  been  begun  of  which 
no  man  can  see  the  end.  It  is  certain  that  in  every  imperfectlv 
civilized  country  the  mass  of  the  people  incline  to  that  side 
which  shows  most  overt  strength,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  a  strong  spirit,  of  factiousness  still  exists  in  Ireland — 
of  factiousness,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  on  the  right  side  as  well 
as  on  the  wrong.  An  open  war  of  secret  Societies  (the  contradic- 
tion is  allowable  euough)  would  probably  confirm  Mr.  Kane's 
anticipations  to  the  letter,  and  would  exhibit  to  Europe  a  spectacle 
the  scandal  of  which  would  perhaps  be  hardly  greater  in  kind, 
but  certainly  greater  in  degree,  than  the  scandal  which  Las  just 
sent  a  cool-headed  French  observer  away  from  the  shores  of  tLe 
isle  which  used  to  be  the  special  pet  and  protege  of  France,  con- 
vinced that  Irish  prospects  are  pretty  nearly  hopeless.  Only  the 
most  energetic  action  can  cure  the  evil,  and  it  seems  very  improb- 
ably that  any  energetic  action  will  be  taken  by  the  present 
Ministry,  unless  it  be  action  altogether  the  wrong  way.  "We  began 
this  article  by  suggesting  an  imaginary  conversation  of  the  living  ; 
we  may  end  it  with  the  suggestion  of  an  imaginary  conversation 
of  the  dead.  The  ghosts  of  Sergeant  Brett  and  of  Lord  Mount- 
morres might  have  something  to  say  to  one  another,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of  both  as  to  the  present 
.  Prime  Minister  of  England. 


OAKHAM  AND  UPPINGHAM. 

THE  existence  of  Rutland  in  the  very  heart  of  England,  as  an 
independent  county  unknown  to  Domesday,  is  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Freeman  to  be  "  an  insoluble  problem."  We  certainly  can 
discover  no  historic  trace  of  a  tribe  of  Rotlandas  making  this 
circumscribed  district  their  home,  as  the  Sumorscetas  and  Bor- 
scetas  did  the  shires  which  perpetuate  their  names  in  the  South- 
west. The  little  county,  which  oddly  enough  appears  as  an 
appendage  to  Nottinghamshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  wide  stretch  of  Leicestershire,  a  century  before  it  emerges 
as  a  distinct  shire,  may  possibly  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
colour  of  its  ferruginous  soil — "Rutland"  quasi  "red-land." 
The  proverbial  saying,  "Rutland  raddleman,"  preserved  by 
Fuller,  connecting  the  county  with  the  "  raddle,"  or  "  ruddle,'' 
used  for  marking  sheep,  may  here  be  quoted ;  and,  though  the 
matter  is  far  from  certain,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable 
derivation  of  the  name.  But,  though  we  Lave  little  ground 
for  claiming  a  similar  origin  for  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
of  Rutland,  they  present  some  curious  and  not  unsuggestive 
points  of  correspondence.  Rutland  alone  of  Mercian  shires — '• 
Shropshire,  with  its  shiretown  of  "  Scrobbesbyrig,"  now  soft- 
ened into  Shrewsbury,  is  of  course  no  real  exception — has 
a  distinct  name  of  its  own,  like  Somerset,  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  its  capital.  If  it  is  a  modern  blunder,  the  fruit 
of  that  unreasoning  craving  for  uniformity  which  is  gradually 
rubbing  out  all  old  historic  landmarks,  to  speak  of  Sornersets/w-e, 
Rutlands/«>e  is  as  much  a  misnomer,  as  unknown  on  tLe  spot, 
as  Cumljei'land.s/t.'Ve  or  Westniorelands/m-e  is  anywbere.  Girt  in 
on  all  sides  by  large  counties  taking  their  names  from  the  chief 
towns  round  which  they  were  grouped  as  a  convenient  centre — 
Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  rest — 
Rutland  in  its  minuteness  is  above  them  all  in  the  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  its  being.  Oakham  is  the  chief  town  of  Rutland ; 
but  in  no  sense  is  the  coimty  of  Rutland  an  apnendage  to 
Oakham. 

We  have  spoken  of  Oakham  as  the  chief  town  of  Rutland  ;  but 
in  this  also  there  is  a  point  of  correspondence  between  Rutland  aud 
Somerset,  that  it  contains  more  than  one  town  of  so  nearly  the  same 
size  and  importance  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which  the  precedence 
rightly  belongs.  But  while  the  dignity  of  shiretown  has  been  par- 
celled out  among  several  towns  in  Somerset — the  assizes  being  held 
alternately  at  Wells  and  Taunton,  and  Uchester  till  recently  contain- 
ing the  county  gaol,  and,  going  a  little  further  back,  being  the  one 
place  for  the  election  of  the  knights  of  the  shire — OakLam  has  always 
been  the  assize  town  and  the  centre  of  county  business.  The  one 
privilege  reserved  to  Uppingham  appears  in  an  ordinance  of 
Henry  VII.  that  the  standard  for  weights  and  measures  should  be 
kept  in  it.  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  less 
important  place.  Neither  Oakham  nor  Uppingham  is  in  size  or 
appearance  much  beyond  a  large  village.  The  population  of  neither 
exceeds  three  thousand.  In  Oakham,  as  befits  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  county  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  and 
Castle  Hall,  all  is  diminutive.  The  houses  that  line  the  long 
street  which,  with  a  little  market  square,  makes  the  town  are 
generally  small  and  low.  Few  aspire  to  three  stories.  Some  are 
mere  thatched  cottages.  There  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
stone-mullioned  window  and  the  gabled  oriel  characteristic  of 
the  district,  but  the  aspect  of  Oakham  is  old-fashioned  rather 
than  old — neat  aud  decent,  but  hardly  picturesque.  The  little 
grass-grown  market-place  is  more  attractive.  The  octagonal 
"Butter Cross,"  a  wooden  structure  covered  with  a  lofty  pvramidal 
roof  raised  on  sturdy  posts  and  sheltering  the  once  formidable 
town  stocks,  with  the  long,  low,  grey-roofed,  timber-framed 
shambles  as  a  background,  oilers  a  charming  subject  for  the 
sketch-bo  )k.  But  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  Oakham,  which 
of  themselves  will  reward  a  journey  thither,  are  the  very  noble 
Church,  the  Castle  Hall,  and  Flores  House,  the  last  two  ranking 
among  the  most  important  remains  of  Domestic  architecture  in 
England.    The  Flores  or  Flowers  were  the  leading  family  at  Oak- 
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ham  tor  several  centuries,  their  nuiuo  constantly  appearing  in  tho 
records  of  tho  town  aiul  its  ehuvitiiblo  foundations,  and  to  ono  of 
them  tho  erection  of  tho  beautiful  fourteenth-century  spiro  of 
the  church  is  attributed.  'J'lie  mansion  known  as  "  Flores  House," 
the  picturesque  ivy-mantled  front  of  which  is  one  of  tho  chief  orna- 
ments of  tho  main  street,  preserves,  amid  much  alteration,  several 
Early  English  features.  The  house,  which  is  of  some  eon;-iderablo 
size,  consisted  of  a  hall  in  the  centre  Hanked  by  cabled  wings  pro- 
jecting backwards.  This  considerable  mansion  guards  the  southern 
entrance  of  tho  town,  which  was  never  walled,  the  street  hero 
being  narrowed  to  tho  width  of  ono  vehicle.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  observable  how  in  mediajval  towns  the  wider  spaces  and 
thoroughfares  of  the  interior  were  only  approachable  by  entries  of 
very  contracted  dimensions, admitting  of  easy  defence  against  those 
whom  it  was  undesirable  to  admit  any  further.  The  principal 
entrance  of  the  house  is  a  vory  good  example  of  a  shafted  doorway 
of  tho  thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  dripstone  terminations  being 
a  crowned  head  with  the  short  beard  and  hair  of  Henry  III. 
Within,  on  the  end  wall  of  the  hall,  between  the  screen  and  the 
entrance  to  tho  kitchen,  is  a  curious  early  water-drain,  resembling  a 
piscina,  for  washing  the  hands  before  and  after  dinner :  an  arrange- 
ment of  which  later  examples  are  found  at  South  Wingtield  in 
Derbyshire,  Dacre  Castle,  and  the  Deanery,  Wells.  The  orifice 
of  the  drain  is  protected  by  a  human  head,  and  the  shelf  is 
carved  with  a  rose  and  large  single  dog's-tooth  ornaments  ;  above 
is  a  staple  for  the  towel. 

From  Flores  House  it  is  but  a  stone's-throw  to  the  Castle,  the 
hall  of  which  may  be  safely  pronounced,  both  from  its  early  date 
(the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century)  and  from  the  beauty  of  the 
design  and  the  excellence  of  its  ornamental  features,  as  well  as  from 
its  happily  unaltered  state,  to  be  without  a  rival  as  an  example  of 
our  domestic  architecture.  Of  the  defensive  works  of  the  Oastle 
little  remains.  Earthworks  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  perhaps  earlier 
date  defended  by  a  fosse  support  some  ruined  ivied  walls,  desti- 
tute of  architectural  character,  and  enclose  an  irregular  area.  This 
has  been  divided  into  an  outer  and  inner  court  separated  by  a 
ditch,  and  perhaps  a  stockade.  At  present  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  wall.  The  south-east  corner  rises  into  a  low  mound  as  if  for  a 
keep-tower,  the  external  face  gay  with  brilliant  flower-beds.  But 
the  whole  has  been  so  dismantled  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  out  the  original  plan.  The  hall  stands  detached  towards  the 
south  of  the  area.  Like  the  Royal  hall  at  "Winchester  and  the 
Episcopal  ball  at  Lincoln,  and  the  still  earlier  example  of  West- 
minster Hall  as  originally  built  by  Rufus,  the  hall  of  Oakham 
Castle  is  divided  into  a  centre  and  side  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
pillars  and  arches.  The  pillars  are  cylindrical,  with  highly  en- 
riched Corinthianesque  capitals,  which  at  once  recall  the  con- 
temporary capitals  at  Canterbury  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  though 
with  a  decidedly  foreign  feeliDg  in  the  foliage,  which  renders  them 
more  akin  to  those  at  Soissons  and  Blois.  The  arches  are  semi- 
circular, and  are  richly  moulded.  The  plan  of  the  windows,  which 
are  happily  unaltered  throughout,  shows  externally  a  pair  of  lancets, 
divided  by  a  shafted  mullion,  with  double  bands  of  toothed  orna- 
ment running  up  the  jambs.  The  window  openings  are  square 
headed,  the  heads  of  the  lancets  being  left  solid  and  usually  richly 
carved  with  foliage.  Within,  the  rear-arch  is  round-headed  with 
bold  tooth  adornment  in  the  hollow  chamfer.  There  is  no  clere- 
story. The  quaint  beasts — cat-a-mountains,  bulls,  Hons — from 
which  the  terminal  arches  spring  as  corbels,  themselves  supported 
on  regal  and  other  heads,  the  musicians  perched  on  the  abacuses  of 
the.  capitals,  the  centaur  and  mounted  lion  which  stare  down  from 
the  summits  of  the  gables,  and  other  bits  of  carving  about  the 
building,  are  full  of  original  power  which  is  more  attractive  than 
many  a  more  finished  work.  The  great  charm  of  the  building, 
however,  is  its  unaltered  condition.  Since  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  put  up  the  high-pitched  roof,  it  has  remained  sub- 
stantially untouched  by  the  hand  of  modernizer,  or,  more  dangerous 
still,  restorer.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  unobtrusive  fittings 
introduced  to  adapt  it  to  its  purpose  as  Assize  Courts — the  bench, 
the  bar,  the  witness-box,  the  dock,  and  the  rest— the  hall  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  when  first  erected  by  Walkelin  de  Ferrars 
just  at  the  time  that  Henry  II.  was  first  sending  out  his  justices  in 
eyre,  and  mapping  out  England  into  judicial  circuits  roughly  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  present  day.  Next  to  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  architecture,  the  horse-shoes  which  crowd  the  walls — the 
tribute  of  many  regal  as  well  as  noble  visitors,  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  down  to  her  present  Majesty  when  Princess  Victoria, 
and  the  Princess  of  Teck — attract  the  visitor's  attention.  There  are 
horse-shoes  of  every  size  from  the  huge  Brobdingnagian  gilt  rings 
six  feet  across  which  hang  over  the  judge's  seat,  to  the  little 
shoes  of  as  many  inches  over  the  side  doors,  and  of  various 
materials,  from  that  of  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent,  of 
polished  brass,  to  the  humble  matter-of-fact  rusty  iron  shoes 
actually  taken  from  a  horse's  foot.  This  curious  "  custom  of  the 
manor :'  which  authorizes  the  claim  from  every  peer  of  Parliament 
the  first  time  be  passes  through  the  town  of  a  horse-shoe  to  be 
nailed  to  the  castle  gate,  though  entirely  without  documentary 
authority,  is  of  high  antiquity ;  but  the  date  of  its  institution  and 
its  original  meaning  are  completely  lost.  We  can  hardly  doubt, 
however,  that  there  is  some  connexion  between  this  toll  of  horse- 
shoes and  the  family  name  of  Ferrers,  de  Ferrariis,  who  bear  a 
"  canting  coat,"  as  the  heralds  say,  "  semee  of  horse-shoes." 

To  the  west  of  the  castle  stands'the  church.  Both  in  outline  and 
in  detail  this  is  a  singularly  beautiful  building,  and  the  restoration, 
which  was  conducted  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1858,  while  productive 
of  much  good  in  clearing  away  pew9  and  galleries  and  allowing  the 


lino  proportion*  nf  tho  interior  to  bo  fully  seen,  app'-ars  to  have  dorm 
no  more  harm  than  is  inseparable  from  the  work  of  the  restorer.  Tho 
western  tower,  a,  spire  of  Lute.  I  'eeorateil  date,  h  :i .  vi  v  Mat'dy  com- 
position, assigned,  as  wo  have  said,  to  ono  of  tho  Flores  as  founder, 
riio  relative  proportions  of  tho  successive  stag-")  are  excellent ;  it 
is  not  overdone  with  ornament;  tho  tall  OOUplsd  belfry  windows 
givo  innuensu  dignity  to  tho  tower,  while  the  junction  nf  the  spire — 
generally  an  awkward  thing  to  manage  satisfactorily — is  admirably 
masked  by  tho  corner  turrets  of  unusual  size  which  take  the  place 
of  pinnacles.  Tho  general  effect  of  the  exterior  is  of  a  building  of 
tho  Perpendicular  date  ;  but,  as  so  often  happens,  on  entering  wo 
lind  that  later  walls  and  windows  mask  an  earlier  fabric.  Tho 
navo  arcado  is  Early  Decorated  circa  1320,  the  capitals  being 
much  enriched  by  carvings  of  angels,  animals,  foliage,  &c.  Tho 
chancel  is  also  a  Decorated  work  to  which  very  wide  chantry  aisles 
have  been  added  of  lato  Perpendicular  reaching  quite  to  the  east 
end.  There  are  quasi-transopts  formed  by  doubling  the  two  eastern 
bays  of  the  aisles,  undex  a  llattish  gable.  This  arrangement  as  seen 
without  is  not  pleasing.  The  general  ell'ect  of  the  interior  is  one 
of  singular  stateliness  and  spaciousness.  The  architecture  and 
fittings,  including  those  put  up  in  tho  late  restoration,  are  all  of 
unusual  excellence,  and  the  building  is  evidently  well  cared  for 
and  used.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  grand  old  tub- 
shaped  Norman  font,  elevated  on  a  high  panelled  base  of  later 
date. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  churchyard  a  long  high-pitched 
gabled  building  of  Charles  I.'s  time  shelters  the  celebrated  Grammar 
School  founded,  together  with  the  sister  establishment  at  Uppingham, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  c.  15S4,  by  Archdeacon  Robert  Johnson, 
Rector  of  North  Luflenham,  Prebendary  of  Windsor  and  Rochester, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Leicester.  The  founder  of  these  two  educa- 
tional institutions,  by  which  the  names  of  the  little  towns  of  Oak- 
ham and  Uppingham  have  become  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  county  and  its  vicinity,  was  the  son  of  Maurice  Johnson  of 
Stamford," M. P.  for  that  borough.  He  served  as  chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Keeper  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  was  vicar  of  Lufi'enhani  for  half 
a  century,  "  preaching  painfully  and  keeping  good  hospitality," 
and  died  there,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  in  1625,  in 
which  year  the  statutes  of  his  two  schools  were  first  promulgated. 
His  grandson  Isaac  Johnson,  with  his  wife,  Lady  Arabella 
Fiennes,  left  England  in  1630  with  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and 
died  at  Boston  the  same  year,  appointing  John  Hampden  his 
executor.  The  Lady  Arabella  did  not  survive  many  months. 
The  code  provides  for  a  master  and  an  usher — now  swelled  to  a 
staff  of  nine-and-twenty  masters  and  teachers  of  various  subjects — 
of  whom  the  former  was  to  he  "  painful  in  the  education  of 
children,  of  good  learning  and  religion,  such  as  can  make  Greek 
and  Latin  verse";  while  the  usher  was  to  be  "a  godly,  learned, 
and  discreet  man,  that  can  make  him  Latin,  both  in  prose  and 
verse."  The  poor  boys  had  no  indulgent  allowance  of  holidays. 
The  now  time-honoured  "Midsummer  holidays''  had  not  come 
into  being,  while  the  Christmas  holidays  were  limited  to  a  month, 
from  "  December  the  tenth  to  the  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  "  ; 
and  the  only  other  relaxations  from  continuous  study  recognized 
by  the  statutes  were  ten  days  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  After 
a  useful  existence  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  with  varying 
fortunes,  but  on  the  whole  doing  good  educational  work,  as 
proved  by  a  long  list  of  distinguished  alumni,  including  two 
living  members  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  Archdeacon  Johnson's 
foundations  have  come  under  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
who  have  decided  that,  Rutland  being  too  small  a  county  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  two  first-grade  schools,  the  higher  dignity 
should  be  reserved  for  Uppingham,  Oakham  being  bidden  to 
"  take  a  lower  room."  The  decision  was  probably  not  an  unwise 
one.  Experience  had  proved  that  the  prosperity  of  the  two 
schools  was  never  contemporaneous ;  that  if  Oakham  was  up, 
Uppingham  was  down.  There  was  certainly  room  for  a  good 
second-grade  school.  The  change  has  been  more  nominal  than 
real ;  and  after  an  interval  during  which  the  institution  was 
recovering  itself  from  the  shock,  Oakham  Grammar  School,  under 
an  able  and  energetic  head-master,  is  once  more  prosperous. 

Oakham  lies  relatively  low,  among  the  green  pastures  of  the 
fertile  valley  of  Catmose,  whose  praises  are  sung  by  Drayton  : — 

Bring  forth  that  British  valo,  and  be  it  ne'er  so  rare 
But  Catmus  with  that  vale  for  richness  may  compare  ; 

looked  down  upon  to  the  east  by  the  umbrageous  woods  and 
vast  white  stone  mansion  of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  rich  in  memories 
of  James  I.  and  "Baby  Charles"  and  "  Steenie,"  of  Ben  Jonson's 
masque  of  the  "Gipsies"'  acted, and  Bishop  Andrewes's  learned  dis- 
courses preached  before  the  Court  here — taken  by  storm  by  Cromwell 
himself  in  July,  1643,  and  occupied  by  a  Parliamentary  garrison,  by 
which  it  was  afterwards  deserted  and  burnt,  but  rebuilt  after  its 
purchase  by  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  a  style  more 
ponderous  than  beautiful.  Uppingham,  the  other  recipient  of  Arch- 
deacon Johnson's  bounty,  on  the  contrary,  stands  high ;  its  long 
sinuous  street  (Leland,  when  he  visited  it  three  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  wrote,  "It  is  but  one  meane  streete")  stretching  along  the  very 
edge  of  one  of  the  long,  low  steep  hills  which  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  part  of  Rutland,  making  it  like  a  magnified  ploughed  field  all 
"  ridge  and  furrow."  Uppingham  has  no  such  examples  of  mediaeval 
domestic  architecture  to  show  as  those  which  are  the  glory  of 
Oakham  ;  but  it  has  some  good  stone-fronted  houses,  both  in  the 
earlier  mullioned  and  gabled  style  and  in  that  of  the  first  Georges, 
with  tall  sash  windows,  projecting  cornices,  and  well-proportioned 
I  dormers.    These  are  now  thrown  into  insignificance  by  the  tall 
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new  hotel,  and  the  various  masters'  boarding-bouses,  with  their  long 
ranges  of  dormitories  and  studies,  some  of  which,  but  chiefly  those 
outside  the  town,  are  really  palatial  structures.  Every  here  aud 
there  a  gap  in  the  houses  affords  a  peep  of  tempting  shady  gardens 
and  old-fashioned  mansions,  retiring' in  dignified  state  from"  the  noise 
and  turmoil  of  the  public  street.  In  days  of  unscientific  etymology 
Uppingham  was  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  its  elevated 
position.  Of  course  it  really  denotes,  as  Kemble  pointed  out  long 
since,  the  "mark"  or  home  of  the  Upingas.  The  place  has  given  birth 
to  a  pro  verb,  "As  round  asan  Uppingham  trencher " ;  but,  beyond  its 
having  been  the  first  incumbency  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  having 
sheltered  Charles  I.  on  his  flight  from  Oxford  to  "Southwell,  with 
Ashburnham  and  Hudson,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  May  2nd, 
1646,  its  annals  are  bare  of  historical  incidents.  The  church, 
which  stands  conspicuously  on  the  very  brow  of  the  steep  descent, 
at  one  end  of  the  market-place,  though  much  inferior  to  Oakham, 
as  far  from  deserving  Leland's  contemptuous  description  as  •'  a 
very  meane  churche."  It  is  a  large  building  of  Decorated  date, 
■with  a  well- proportioned  western  tower  and  spire,  which,  from  its 
position  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  the  country  round.  The  interior  was  restored  too  soon,  and 
preserves  little  that  is  ancient  except  the  very  pleasing  nave 
arcades,  which  on  the  south  side  retain  some  of  their  decorative 
painting ;  the  freedom  and  grace  of  the  scrollwork,  and  the  irre- 
gular spacing  of  the  red  stars  which  powder  the  soffetes,  are  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  lifeless  exactness  of  modern  stencilling. 
The  chancel  is  entirely  modem,  with  slender  serpentine  columns 
and  natural  leafage  on  the  capitals  ;  well  intentioned  and  costly, 
but  certainly  un-English  and  very  far  from  pleasing.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  in  the  church  is  the  old  Jacobean  pulpit, 
from  which  Jeremy  Taylor  preached  during  the  four  years  that 
he  resided  as  rector  of  Uppingham,  Restorers  have  done 
all  they  can  to  spoil  this  invaluable  relic,  by  robbing  it  of  its 
sounding-board,  lowering  it  and  putting  it  on  a  leg  of  polished 
serpentine  quite  out  of  keeping  with  its  arabesque  oak  wainscot 
sides ;  but  the  body  of  the  pulpit  is  as  it  was  in  Taylor's  days, 
and  is  shown  to  the  curious  visitor  by  the  sexton  as  "  Gen'ral 
Taylor's  pulpit;  or  GenTman  Taylor's,  I  don't  mind  which; 
anyhow,  he  lived  a  long  while  ago."  The  parish  regis- 
ters exhibit  delightful  examples  of  Taylor's  neat  calligraphy, 
iu  marked  contrast  with  the  ungainly  ill-spelt  scrawl  which 
deforms  the  pages  after  he  had  left  Uppingham  by  the  King's 
fiominand  in  1642  to  join  him  as  his  chaplain  at  Oxford. 
Taylor  became  rector  of  Uppingham,  March  23,  1638,  on  the 
presentation  of  Juxon,  then  .Bishop  of  London.  The  first 
^entry  is  his  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  that  same 
year,  "  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rector  Ecclesire."  The  next  year  we  have 
the  entry  of  his  marriage,  "  1639  Mr.  Jeremiah  Taylor  ('  Rector' 
interlined)  and  Phcebe  Landisdale,  married  May  27."  We  know 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  family  beyond  the  fact  that  her  brother 
was  a  physician  living  in  his  "  apothecary's  house "  at  Gains- 
borough in  1643,  and  afterwards  established  at  Leeds.  Her  mother 
seems  to  have  been  a  widow  residing  temporarily  at  Uppingham, 
but  afterwards  living  in  London,  where,  after  his  wife's  early  death 
end  the  sequestration  of  his  living,  we  find  Taylor  and  his  two 
little  boys  domiciled  with  his  mother-in-law,  and  harassed  with 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
continued  to  pursue  him.  The  baptismal  register  is  imperfect 
from  1633  to  1643;  so  we  have  no  entry  of  the  baptism  of  the 
three  boys  born  to  him  at  Uppingham.  The  register  of  funerals 
recerds,  in  his  own  neat  hand,  the  burial,  on  May  28,  1642,  of 
"  William  (named,  Ileber  thinks  with  great  probability,  after  his 
great  patron  Laud),  the  son  of  Jer.  Taylor,  and  Phoebe  his  wife." 
The  mother  did  not  long  survive  her  child  ;  but  the  place  and  date 
of  her  death  are  unknown.  Taylor's  modest  parsonage  to  the  west 
of  the  church,  though  largely  added  to  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  modern  rectors,  remains  substantially  unaltered.  It  has  a  stone 
front,  with  projecting  two-storied  oriels  capped  with  gables,  after 
the  type  of  the  district,  of  which  examples  are  so  abundant  at 
Stamford. 

The  most  marked  feature  in  Uppingham,  however,  is  the  group 
of  school  buildings  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street  to  the 
south  of  the  main  thoroughfare.  These,  which  form  two  sides 
of  a  proposed  quadrangle,  to  be  built  as  the  property  falls  into  the 
Governors'  hands,  comprise  a  chapel  and  a  school-room,  standing 
on  an  open  cloister,  and  class-rooms  below,  we  were  going  to  say 
tt  right  angles  to  one  another.  But  oddly  enough  the  two  blocks 
of  buildings  do  not  run  square,  and  though  the  divergence  is 
masked  by  a  cylindrical  bell-turret  in  the  corner — not  a  j 
verv  happy  effort  of  Mr.  Street's  genius,  rather  too  much  re- 
sembling a  Mordan's  pencil-case,  and  too  small  to  allow  the  fine 
bells  to  be  rung — the  ell'ect  is  displeasing,  and  will  be  more  so 
when  the  other  sides  of  the  court  are  built.  The  whole  group  | 
is  iu  the  form  of  earlier  Gothic,  chiefly  affected  by  Mr.  Street,  [ 
but  with  all  its  excellences  of  proportion  and  detail  there  is 
an  unsympathetic  hardness  about  the  design  which  fails  to 
charm.  The  iuterior  of  the  chapel,  with  window  tracery 
reminding  one  of  Morton  Chapel,  is  very  striking  from  its 
height,  and  the  distance  of  the  window-sills  from  the  floor. 
Mr.  Street  knows  the  value  of  blank  walls.  The  original 
school-room,  of  the  same  humble  type  as  that  of  Oakham, 
still  stands  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  churchyard,  but  is 
reduced  to  a  carpenter's  shop— carpentry  and  joiner's  work  having 
been  judiciously  added  by  Mr.  ThriDg,  the  present  Head-Master, 
to  his  school  curriculum.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  church- 
yard, to  the  west,  are  the  other  buildings,  forming  "  School-house 


Quad,"  partly  old,  partly  new.  The  former,  a  low  ivy-vested 
gabled  group,  comprises  master's  house,  dining  hall,  and  dormi- 
tory over,  tossed  together  with  little  order,  but  with  the  hap- 
piest result  as  regards  picturesque  effect.  Two  sides  of  the 
school  court  are  surrounded  with  a  low  range  of  tiny  studies, 
measuring  about  6  ft.  by  4 ;  each  with  its  table  and  chair, 
book-shelves,  and  ink-stand,  recalling  the  "  carols  "  of  a  monastic 
cloister,  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes,  the  walls  hung  with  pic- 
tures and  decorated  with  brackets  and  statuettes,  or  austere  and  bare, 
according  to  the  means  and  taste  of  its  juvenile  occupant.  By 
this  wholesome,  arrangement,  which  is  carried  out  in  all  the 
separate  boarding-houses,  each  boy  has  conferred  on  him  what 
Aristotle  calls  the  "  unspeakable  "  delight  of  the  "  sense  of 
private  property.''  Few  things  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  healthy 
spirit  pervading  the  school,  and  of  the  educational  work  done 
in  it,  than  a  visit  to  these  studies.  Many  a  man  will  think  with 
a  shudder  of  his  own  schoolboy  days — three  hundred  boys  in 
one  big  schoolroom,  without  book-shelves,  desks,  or  anything  to 
write  on  save  on  one's  knees,  a  scene  of  noise,  idleness,  and 
brutality.  Each  boy  has  his  S3parate  cubicle,  and  the  school 
classes  never  exceeding  thirty  boys  on  an  average,  and  the  boarding- 
houses  being  limited  to  the  same  number,  every  boy  feels  that  he 
is  known  and  cared  for  individually.  Mr.  Taring's  eulogium  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  seven-and-twenty  years 
of  his  head-mastership  have  resulted  in  the  numbers  of  the  school 
being  raised  from  twenty-five  boys — a  certain  number  having 
followed  the  former  Head-Master  to  Durham — to  au  average  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that  Uppingham  may  now  take  rank 
among  the  leading  public  schools  of  the  country.  The  school  lists  of 
Uppingham  are  not  barren  in  distinguished  names.  To  omit  living 
scholars  at  both  Universities,  its  rolls  show  the  names  of  Ferne, 
Bishop  of  Chester ;  Stanhope,  Dean  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Manners 
Sutton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Any  account  of  Uppingham  .School,  however  slight,  would  be 
incomplete  without  reference  to  that  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
school  annals  known  as  the  "  Exodii3  to  Borth,"  when  the  whole 
three  hundred  boys,  driven  out  of  their  old  quarters  in  January 
1876  by  typhoid  fever — the  fruit  here  as  elsewhere  of  in- 
adequate drainage — found  refuge  on  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
where  for  twelve  months,  under  strangely  new  surroundings, 
partly  in  the  huge  empty  hotel,  partly  in  extemporized  wooden 
sheds,  partly  in  cottages  of  the  village  of  Borth,  the  school 
work  was  carried  on  almost  as  efficiently  as  in  Rutland.  Never 
was  a  terrible  evil,  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  school, 
met  with  greater  tact  and  courage,  and  not  only  averted,  but 
transformed  almost  into  a  good  by  practical  wisdom  and  un- 
wavering faith.  The  whole  story  has  been  so  charmingly  told 
by  Mr.  Skrine,  in  his  Uppingham  by  the  Sea,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  close  our  article  by  recommending  our  readers  to 
get  a  sight  of  his  delightful  little  volume.  When  once  begun  they 
will  find  it  difficult  to  lay  it  down. 


BROAD  CHURCH  ETHICS. 

DURING  the  last  week  or  two  some  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  what  calls  itself  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  taking  to  themselves  a  considerable  space  in 
the  daily  newspapers.  Some  ten  days  ago  the  matter  began  by 
the  publication,  or  rather  the  republication  from  a  provincial 
journal,  of  a  scheme  of  homy  reunion  from  the  pen  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Then  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  announced  his  reasons 
for  seceding  from  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Brooke's  reasons  have 
brought  down  remonstrances  upon  his  head  from  Mr.  Capes  and 
Mr.  Haweis.  With  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  present.  His  conduct,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  from  other 
points  of  view,  at  least  presents  no  hold  to  adverse  criticism  from 
the  ethical  side.  He  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  held  any  preferment 
in  the  Church,  and  therefore  is  not  called  upon  to  resign  any,  and  he 
has  honestly  enough  announced  his  secession.  It  may  seem  odd  that 
heshould  prefer  Brookism — for  that  is  the  sect  to  which,  as  we  gather, 
he  has  now  definitely  joined  himself — to  the  Church  of  Augustine 
and  Anselm,  of  Wilson  and  Butler ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for  him- 
self only.  The  other  persons  we  have  mentioned  are  not  in  a 
similar  position,  and  the  manifestoes  which  they  have  published 
are  much  more  curious  documents.  The  Dean  of  Westminster's 
is  perhaps  the  least  remarkable,  because  he  tells  nobody  any- 
thing that  he  did  not  know  before.  But,  considering  its  priority 
in  point  of  time  and  the  rank  of  the  writer,  it  probably  de- 
serves to  be  dealt  with  first.  Dean  Stanley's  ideas  and  practical 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  guardian  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster 
are  already  sufficiently  historical.  It  seems  to  the  Dean  that  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  open  that  building  to  all  the  sects 
which  are  most  hostile  to  the  Church  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  which  make  no  secret  of  their  hostility.  To  do  the 
sects  justice,  they  have  been  very  little  moved  by  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  them  from  the  legal  accident  that  Dean 
Stanley  is  his  own  Ordinary.  The  Dean  with  some  naivete'  con- 
fesses this ;  but  still  he  suggests  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried  elsewhere.  Putting  decency  aud  some  other  things  for  the 
moment  out  of  the  question,  there  is  something  very  engaging  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  means  which  the  Dean  wishes  to  employ.  A 
good-sized  minster,  with  a  Church  service  going  on  in  the  choir 
(if  that  does  not  savour  too  much  of  ascendency),  a  Roman 
Catholic  divine  officiating  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  a  Ranter  in  the 
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nave,  a  Baptist  in  the  south  transept,  and  pdssibly  a  Quakers 

mooting  in  tho  Chapter-house — given  these  simple  conditions,  the 

<iissonsions  of  Knglish  Christendom  will,  thinks  the  Dean,  shortly 

be  healed,  [f  anything  wow  remains  to  bo  done,  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  how  to  do  it.  Even  nt  present,  thinks  Dr.  Stanley, 
there  are  no  subscriptions  or  declarations,  or  anything  else 
of  the  kind,  which  need  keep  anybody  out  of  the  Church.  A 
dozen  yours  ago  all  these  things  were  commuted  into  a  "simple 
assent  t.)  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  as  contained  in 
the  Booh  "I'  Common  1'rayer  and  the  Articles."  The  Dean  is  very 
particular  about  "doctrine,"  in  the  singular.  For  it  seems  that 
■.on  may  assent  to  the  "  doctrine"  of  the  formularies  without assent- 
ing to  their  "doctrines."  This  invaluable  singular  allows  anybody 
to  make  a  mental  reservation  of  any  particular  doctrine  be  does 
not  like  as  not  being  included  in  the  general  doctrine.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  anybody  who  will  not  come  into  the  Church  is  an 
idle  hair-splitter.  The  "slight  and  colourless  adhesion"  might 
indeed  be  done  away  with,  and  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
do  away  with  it,  but  it  really  does  not  matter.  Still  Dr.  Stanley 
thinks  that  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  if"  the  narrower  system  " 
were  left  to  "  Nonconforming  Churches  "  :  that  is  to  say,  be  pro- 
poses, with  a  legerdemain  surpassing  Mr.  Maskelyne's,  to  make  con- 
formity into  nonconformity.  So  far  the  Dean ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  is  addressing  himself  to  those  who  are  outside 
the  Church  and  advising  them  to  come  in.  His  argument  of 
course  cuts  both  ways,  and  in  the  cutting  exposes  some  very  singular 
conformation  of  moral  tibre  in  himself  and  those  who  sympathize 
with  him.    But  the  exposure  is  indirect  only. 

It  i9  otherwise  with  the  other  letters  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Mr.  Haweis  is  extremely  angry  with  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  whose 
conduct  he  declares  to  bo  an  anachronism.  We  forget  who  it  was 
that  long  ago  declared  this  particular  word  to  be  the  best  he  knew 
for  a  speaker  or  writer  who  wished  to  express  disapprobation 
without  giving  his  reasons  for  it.  Mr.  Haweis,  however,  is 
■wasteful,  for  he  not  only  employs  the  saving  term,  but  gives  his 
reasons  likewise.  These  reasons  are  rather  long,  but  practically 
come  to  this.  The  Liberal  clergy  are  very  valuable  to  the 
Church,  therefore  they  ought  not  to  leave  her.  Also  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  leave  her,  unless  they  have 
committed  technical  offences,  for  which  "  the  Administra- 
tion "  can  turn  them  out.  Mr.  Haweis  is  quite  lavish  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  they  ought 
to  go.  If  you  are  expelled,  go  by  all  means,  he  says — which  seems 
a  piece  of  advice  verging  on  the  superfluous  ;  but,  if  you  are  not 
expelled,  by  all  means  stick.  Mr.  Capes  had  previously  taken  up 
the  same  attitude  in  a  more  dispassionate  and  critical  manner — 
indeed,  in  a  manner  so  gratuitously  dispassionate  that  it  looks 
terribly  like  irony.  He  informs  his  readers  that  "  a  large  number 
of  the  Liberal  clergy  disbelieve  in  the  miraculous  "  altogether,  but, 
•being  men  of  "  robust  and  simple  minds,"  they  reflect  that  all  they 
bave  got  to  do  is  not  "  in  so  many  words  to  attack  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles."  Therefore  they  robustly  and  simply  hold  their 
"  curacies,  livings,  and  positions  as  members  of  our  Cathedral 
•establishments  ";  nor,  according  to  Mr.  Capes's  views  of  casuistry, 
are  they  to  be  blamed.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the 
robust  holders  of  this  convenient  view  would  accept  Mr. 
Capes's  spokesmanship,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  dis- 
claimer ;  and  Mr.  Haweis's  letter  looks,  on  the  contrary, 
much  more  like  an  endorsement.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  poor  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
arrows  of  both  sides.  Orthodoxy,  while  exonerating  his  morals, 
.cannot  but  regard  him  as  something  of  an  apostate ;  latitudin- 
arianism  looks  at  him  with  disgust,  as  at  a  feeble  brother  much 
lacking  in  simplicity,  who  has  not  the  wit  to  save  his  temporalities 
.(if  he  had  any)  with  a  robust  distinrfuo. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  documents,  taken  together  and 
studied  with  attention,  are  in  the  highest  degree  instructive, 
though  the  word  <;  instructive "  cannot  be  here  regarded  as  a 
.synonym  for  its  congener,  "  edifying."  "  I,"  says  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  with  simplicity  certainly,  if  not  with  robustness, 
"  am,  by  a  pure  antiquarian  accident,  exempted  from  supervision 
in  my  management  of  the  building  committed  to  my  charge.  I 
have  availed  myself  of  this  accident  to  give  a  grave  scandal  to 
most  of  the  earnest  members  of  my  own  communion,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  private  fad  of  my  own.  This  fad,  however, 
as,  I  must  tell  you,  connected  with  a  larger  question.  The  persons 
I  have  admitted  of  grace  to  Westminster  Abbey  might  just  as 
well  come  of  right.  There  really  is  nothing  to  prevent  them. 
They  have  only  got  to  declare  quite  colourlessly  their  general 
assent  to  a  doctrine  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  other  doctrines, 
■which  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose.  It  is  true  that 
their  fathers,  and,  indirectly,  "they  themselves,  objected  to  these 
very  doctrines,  not  one  of  which  was  more  in  the  Prayer-book 
then  than  it  is  now ;  but  that  does  not  matter."  Then  Mr. 
Capes  takes  up  the  ball,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  not 
merely  a  very  qualified  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  but  a  disbelief  in  the  miraculous  altogether,  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  holding  of  the  Church's  functions,  the  wearing 
of  her  livery,  the  pocketing  of  her  stipends.  And,  finally, 
Mr.  Haweis  rounds  off  the  matter  by  pointing  out  that 
the  clergy  not  only  may  so  hold  on,  but  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  hold  on,  because  of  their  extreme  intrinsic  value  to  the  Church 
itself.  It  has  not  been  thought  of  late  years  that  a  clergyman 
held,  as  a  rule,  a  position  of  ideal  comfort  and  happiness;  but 
Mr.  Haweis  s  contention  restores  him  to  all,  and  more  than  all, 
than  was  ever  supposed  to  be  his.   His  duty,  his  vanity,  and  his 


interest,  all  converge  and  unite  in  one  sweet  compulsion  to  make 
him  "hold  his  own,"  as  Mi.-.s  Frances  I'uinoll  would  say.  Far 
bo  it  from  him  to  bo  ho  anachronistic  us  to  fuel  repugnance  at 
taking  money  in  virtue  of  an  adhesion  which  he  has  practically 
recanted,  at  pronouncing  with  an  air  of  solemnity  words  which  are 
to  him  but  vain  breath,  at  wearing  the  uniform  of  an  institution 
which  ho  is  doing  what  in  him  lies  to  subvert  and  destroy.  It 
is  his  duty  not  to  tako  his  valuable  services  away,  and 
the  conviction  that  they  aro  valuable  is  sure  to  strengthen 
him  as  much  as  the  sight  of  his  banker's  book  in  the  percep- 
tion of  that  duty.  So,  no  doubt,  Marlborough  and  Godolphiu, 
when  they  served  William  in  name  and  James  in  fact,  felt 
comfortably  couvinced  that  the  value  of  their  services  to  England, 
was  such  that  it  would  bo  culpablo  to  deprive  her  of  them  by  a 
retirement  to  St.  Germains.  Only  when  they  are  expelled — that  is, 
we  suppose,  when  they  aro  deprived  of  their  temporalities,  for  wo 
do  not  quite  know  what  else  expulsion  means — then  Mr.  Haweis 
is  clear  that  they  should  go.  Their  services  being  declined,  and 
the  consideration  for  those  services  brutally  withheld,  there  is 
clearly  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  Indeed  the  argument  of  all 
these  good  persons  holds  together  with  a  delightful  consistency. 
Logically  there  is  literally  nothing  to  be  said  against  them. 
Ethically  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal.  But  ethics  is,  on  the 
whole,  rather  an  etfete  science,  and  perhaps  they  do  well  to  dis- 
regard it.  Nevertheless,  some  faint  satisfaction  may  be  permitted  to 
minds  neither  simple  nor  robust  in  feeling  that  a  standard  of  less 
robustness  and  simplicity  obtains  in  the  ordinary  dealings  of 
life. 


CHEAP-TRIPPERS. 

ANY  person  who  may  have  been  moved  by  the  crowded  state 
of  seaside  places  in  the  South,  and  by  terror  of  cockney  ex- 
cursionists, to  spend  his  holiday  in  one  of  the  Northern  counties, 
will  have  reaped  small  advantage  from  the  change  of  latitude.  It 
is  true  that  the  race  of  'Arry  is  not  so  widely  known  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South  ;  but  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  provide  a  corresponding  plague  which, 
if  less  offensive  as  regards  the  individuals  composing  it,  is  rendered 
even  more  terrible  by  force  of  numbers.  Railway  officials,  and  after 
them  the  general  public,  have  given  to  these  hordes  the  name  of 
"  cheap-trippers."  Descended  from  the  barbarians  who  were  the 
terror  of  civilized  nations  in  centuries  gone  by,  they  have  kept  to 
some  extent  the  nomadic  instincts  of  their  fathers,  and  emerge  at 
intervals  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  their  mines  and  factories  to 
rub  elbows  with  those  who  enjoy  a  purer  air  and  less  circumscribed 
range  of  vision.  An  inexperienced  visitor  to  a  North-country 
watering-place  may  go  down  to  the  sea  for  his  early  morning 
swim,  rejoicing  in  the  quiet  of  the  place,  and  looking  forward  to 
a  peaceful  day  in  the  open  air.  But  the  Gaul  is  at  the  gates.  As 
he  returns  from  the  shore,  and  looks  towards  the  railway-station, 
he  sees  the  streets  black  with  a  crowd  that  grows  and  spreads 
till  it  covers  the  land  as  completely  as  a  swarm  of  locusts  in  South 
Africa.  On  inquiring  from  a  native  what  it  all  means,  he  is  told 
that  "  a  trip  is  in  "  from  some  large  manufacturing  town,  and  his 
peace  is  gone,  for  that  day  at  least. 

It  is  not  only  those  places  known  as  health  resorts  which  the 
cheap-tripper  delights  to  visit.  Sometimes  a  large  mining  district- 
is  deserted  for  a  day  while  its  inhabitants  go  to  swell  the  popula- 
tion of  a  crowded  city.  A  business  man  as  he  walks  the 
streets  finds  his  path  blocked  by  a  crowd  of  gaping  women  who 
chatter  in  an  almost  unknown  tongue,  and  are  tar  too  bewildered 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  Next  he  perhaps  encounters  a  gang  of 
colliers,  who  half  poison  him  with  the  smell  of  rank  tobacco,  and 
hoot  at  him  because  he  wears  a  high  hat.  It  is  curious  that  the  two 
sexes  are  rarely  seen  together  from  the  time  when  they  leave  the  train 
until  the  hour  of  departure.  The  men  parade  the  town  in  close  order, 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  a  train  of  women  and  children, 
as  the  custom  is  with  primitive  man.  They  bustle  every  one  off 
the  pavement,  and  when  in  a  good  temper  treat  the  police  with 
utter  indifference.  The  dignity  of  the  Church  receives  from  them 
no  more  consideration  than  the  majesty  of  the  law.  A  closely- 
shaven  curate,  who  was  walking  down  a  street  clad  in  his  cassock, 
was  once  horrified  by  hearing  shouted  across  the  road  the  inquiry 
whether  "  yonder  was  a  lad  or  a  lass." 

Next  to  publicans,  the  proprietors  of  china  shops  seem  to  profit 
most  by  these  excursionists.  Every  woman  thinks  it  necessary  to 
take  home  with  her  a  small  white  mug  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
or  a  plate  stamped  with  a  view  of  the  town  she  has  visited. 
There  is  a  large  demand,  too,  for  balloons ;  and  the  extent  of  the 
family  may  often  be  approximately  ascertained  by  the  number  of 
these  trophies  which  a  fond  mother  carries  with  her  to  the  station. 
The  tendency  of  the  men  to  limit  their  expenditure  to  the  pur- 
chase of  refreshment  is  almost  universal ;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  a  model  of  conjugal  devotion  a  collier  who  once  waylaid 
a  lady  as  she  was  leaving  her  milliner's,  attracted  her  attention  by 
a  nudge  of  the  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  a  jacket  in  the  window, 
asked  whether  she  thought  it  would  cost  more  than  thirty  shillings. 
He  was  referred  to  the  milliner ;  and,  on  meeting  the  same  lady 
afterwards  in  the  street,  he  greeted  her  with  that  peculiar  sidelong 
jerk  of  the  head  which  is  the  recognized  method  of  saluting  an 
acquaintance  in  the  North,  and  said  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  It  were 
fifty." 

His  annual  visit  to  the  seaside  is  to  the  collier  something  mora 
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than  a  mere  holiday.  It  is  the  occasion  Gf  a  solemn  ceremony.  On 
this  day  alone  in  the  -whole  year  he  is  completely  washed.  As  a 
rule,  he  regards  total  submersion  as  not  merely  "unnecessary,  but 
absolutely  harmful ;  and,  after  a  day's  work  in  the  pit,  he  "never 
washes  below  the  waist.  It  is  an  article  of  belief  among  colliers 
that  anything  more  than  this  diminishes  their  strength  ;  and  we 
have  heard  an  ex-collier  justify  the  prejudice  on  what  he  called 
the  scientific  ground  that  excessive  washing  removed  the  "  natural 
oil  of  the  skin.-'  However,  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  sea- 
water,  and  even  a  collier  seldom  returns  home  unwashed  from  his 
visit  to  Southport  or  Blackpool.  But  the  institution  of  bathing- 
machines  is  a  refinement  beyond  his  understanding,  and  he  occa- 
sionally comes  into  collision  with  the  local  authorities  through  his 
more  primitive  notions  on  the  subject.  At  one  seaside  place  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  a  kind  of  little  war  raged  for  some 
months  on  this  delicate  question.  The  difficulty  was  at  last  solved 
by  some  ingenious  person  discovering  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorities  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  borough,  which 
were  placed  very  near  indeed  to  the  bathing-machine  station  ;  and 
henceforth  a  large  company  of  al  fresco  bathers  was  wont  to  stir 
up  the  impotent  rage  of  the  owners  of  bathin»--vans  by  taking  up 
a  position  under  their  very  eyes,  and  there  disporting  themselves 
with  a  degree  of  comfort  and  economy  unknown  before  the  date  of 
the  great  discovery. 

Dinner  is  of  course  the  central  point  round  which  the  day's 
arrangements  group  themselves.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  important 
event  among  North-country  people  in  general  than  among  dwellers 
in  the  South.  It  might  be  a  difficult  point  to  decide  whether  a 
Lancashire  collier  or  a  Loudon  house-painter  could  drink  the  more. 
Possibly  at  the  season  when  houses  are  generally  undergoing  re- 
pairs and  decoration,  constant  practice  might  give  the  victory  to 
the  Londoner.  But  in  the  matter  of  eating  the  decision  would 
certainly  be  reversed.  A  party  of  cheap-trippers  in  the  North 
would  regard  with  contemptuous  surprise  the  irregular  meal,  eaten 
from  a  basket  on  the  beach,  which  is  so  common  a  spectacle  at 
Brighton  and  other  South-coast  watering-places.  The  streets  are  j 
haunted  by  touts  from  various  eating-houses,  who  sometimes  even 
invade  the  railway-stations,  and  captivate  their  victims  by  a 
glowing  description  of  "  our  two-shilling  dinner.''  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  places  are  often  kept  by  local  celebrities :  some 
retired  wrestler,  or  champion  swimmer,  who  makes  up  for  bad 
provisions  by  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the  brightness  of  his 
medals,  much  as  Squire  Warrington  in  the  Virginians  sought 
to  divert  attention  from  the  smallness  of  his  ale  by  a  magnificent 
show  of  family  plate  on  the  sideboard.  Some  streets  seem  to  be 
entirely  occupied  by  these  places  of  refreshment;  from  every 
window  issues  that  savoury  steam  which,  if  we  may  believe 
Horner,  was  more  grateful  to  the  gods  of  old  than  it  is  to 
mere  human  nostrils ;  while  the  evidence  of  ears  and  eyes  sug- 
gests that  M.  Zola  might  have  gathered  some  valuable  hints  for 
his  description  of  a  dinner  in  L ' Assommoir  from  observation  of  t 
English  cheap-trippers.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  certain  lethargy 
prevails  after  dinner ;  some  aid  or  supersede  the  process  of 
digestion  by  a  short  sail ;  others  drive  about  aimlessly  in  huge 
vehicles  furnished  with  very  insufficient  horse-power.  The 
majority  lounge  about  the  streets  in  a  half-torpid  condition,  like 
wasps  in  autumn.  A  few  of  the  heaviest  ride  on  donkeys,  aud a  good 
many  children  contrive  to  lose  themselves  while  their  parents  are 
indulging  in  an  after-dinner  nap.  Towards  tea-time  the  crowd 
revives  somewhat,  and  soon  afterwards  the  town  begins  to  empty 
itself  again. 

To  all  appearance,  the  one  element  in  the  cheap-tripper's  com- 
position which  raises  him  much  above  the  lower  animals  is  his 
love  of  music.  His  taste  is  not  refined,  but  it  exists,  and  only 
requires  cultivation.  A  small  baud  of  itinerant  musicians  is 
always  the  centre  of  a  crowd ;  and  even  a  blind  man  singing 
revivalist  hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  concertina  draws  a 
tolerably  large  audience.  But  the  form  of  entertainment  which 
excites  the  greatest  enthusiasm  is  a  brass-band  contest  between 
two  or  more  districts.  The  town  which  oilers  such  an  attraction 
is  sure  of  an  enormous  concourse  of  visitors.  There  is  generally 
a  considerable  amount  of  bettiug  on  the  result — indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  contest  of  any  kind  about  which  a  North- 
countryman  would  not  bet.  Party  feeling  runs  high,  aud  all 
fortissimo  passages  are  greeted  with  shouts  of  delight,  for  the 
cheap-tripper's  sympathies  in  music,  like  Mi".  Pickwick's  in  poli- 
tics, are  on  the  side  of  the  stronger.  Stringed  instruments  he 
holds  in  contempt,  and  would  no  doubt  share  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  a  violin  solo.  We  should  not  recommend 
a  nervous  vocalist  to  sing  before  an  audience  of  cheap-trippers, 
for  their  criticisms  are  expressed  iu  a  very  outspoken  manner,  and 
moreover,  if  the  air  of  a  song  is  well  known,  they  are  apt  to  in- 
tsrpolate  a  chorus. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  cheap-trippers 
are  regarded  without  affection  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  to 
■which  they  resort.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  beautiful  country  over- 
run by  an  unappreciative  horde  intent  upon  noise  and  often  upon 
mischief,  nor  is  it  agreeable  to  have'the  streets  rendered  impassable 
for  ladies  by  the  presence  of  drunken  roughs.  But  some  excuse  is  to  be 
found  for  the  unruly  behaviour  of  illiterate  holiday-makers  in  the 
character  of  the  amusements  generally  provided  for  them.  They 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  devote  a  long  day  to  the  peaceful  con- 
templation of  the  beauties  of  nature,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  swings,  roundabouts,  donkey-rides,  and  rifio-a'alleries  satisfy 
the  desire  of  those  who  have  few  resources  within  themselves 
for  something-  delinite  to  do.    We  do  not  venture  to  suggest  any 


solution  of  the  problem,  but  it  maybe  respectfully  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  profess  great  anxiety  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Something  has  from  time 
to  time  been  done  iu  this  direction  by  owners  of  great  estates,  and 
others  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment 
of  holiday-makers,  but  their  efforts  are  seldom  sustained.  Some 
mischief  is  done,  whether  deliberately  or  heedlessly,  by  members 
of  the  crowd,  and  their  entertainer  for  the  future  holds  aloof  from 
them.  He  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  over-sensitive ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  an  interest  in  people  who  abuse  kindness.  After  all, 
the  holiday,  though  it  might  be  better  spent,  does  good  physically, 
if  not  morally.  The  benefits  of  pure  air  are  not  destroyed  by  the 
utterance  of  foul  language,  and  fresh  scenes,  though  they  are  not 
consciously  taken  in  or  appreciated,  must  afford  a  grateful  relief 
to  the  monotonous  drudgery  of  every-day  work.  The  very  fact 
that  there  is  a  day  in  the  year  to  look  forward  to  and  back  upon 
gives  an  element  of  variety  to  lives  in  which  variety  is  not  too 
plentiful.  Even  a  man  who  is  taken  home  by  his  wife  in  a  state 
of  stupid  intoxication  is  at  least  no  worse  than  if  his  time  had  been 
spent  in  a  beerhouse  at  home.  He  is  certainly  not  more  drunk 
than  if  he  had  been  at  a  funeral. 


DAILY  BfjUXDERS. 

LIKE  many  other  old  sayings,  sacred  and  profane,  that  which 
refers  to  the  blind  leading  the  blind  constantly  receives  fresh 
illustrations,  and  we  fear  that  among  these  must  be  classed  to  a 
great  extent  a  well-meant  attempt  to  keep  people  clear  of  some 
common  errors  which  has  been  produced  under  the  title  of  A 
Dictionary  of  Daily  Blunders.  This,  we  are  told  in  a  preface, 
"  has  been  compiled  from  a  collection  made  by  the  author  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  examples  are  mostly  taken  from 
modern  literature."  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  at 
least  shown  good  judgment  in  choosing  a  field  whence  to  take  his 
illustrations ;  and  it  is  with  becoming  modesty  that  he  writes 
that,  though  "  due  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Dictionary,"  yet  there  is  doubtless  plenty  of  room  for  criticism,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  "  proclaimed  a  blunderer."  "  If  it 
should  be  thought,"  he  also  observes,  "  that  the  blunders  are  occa- 
sionally frivolous,  or  so  obvious  that  no  one  would  ever  make 
them,  we  would  remind  those  who  consult  these  pages  that  many 
incorrect  expressions  which  one  class  of  people  would  never  think 
of  uttering  are  used  daily  by  other  classes."  There  is  certainly 
evidence  enough,  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
of  the  existence  of  blunders  which  could  hardly  have  been 
suspected. 

The  lexicographer  begins  his  volume  with  a  paragraph  which 
contains  one  remarkably  safe  statement.  "'An  iron  urn  andsiiver 
teapot  were  on  the  table '  should  be  '  An  iron  urn  and  a  silver 
teapot.'  An  silver  teapot  is  an  obvious  error."  This  word  an 
seems  indeed  to  have  a  singular  interest  for  the  compiler ;  for 
shortly  afterwards  we  find  him  falling  foul  of  the  apparently  un- 
objectionable expression  "  an  unfeeling,  grasping  man.''  He  has 
at  once  perceived  that  to  say  "an  grasping  man  ;' would  be  "an 
obvious  error,"  and  he  also  perceives  that  to  say  "an  unfeeling  and 
a  grasping  man  "  would  be  "  ambiguous,  for  it  suggests  two  men." 
He  finds  a  short  and  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty  he  has  so 
ingeniously  made  for  himself  by  substituting  "  He  was  an  unfeel- 
ing as  well  as  a  grasping  man."  The  writer  is  as  great  on  matters 
of  spelling  and  pronunciation  as  he  is  on  the  nice  conduct  of  the 
articles ;  and  we  shall  presently  come  to  an  instance  iu  which, 
with  regard  to  one  word,  he  combines  some  novel  information  on 
both  points.  Something-  like  the  effect  of  a  sudden  blow  is  pro- 
duced by  the  amazing  statement  that  "advantageous  should  not 
be  pronounced  ad-vau-tag'e-us,  but  ad-van'-tage-us  "  ;  and  there 
is  a  certain  surprise  in  finding  that  "  antipodean  should  be 
pronounced  an-tip'-o-de-an."  We  are  not  prepared,  on  th& 
other  hand,  to  deny  that  by  some  people  "  betroth  is  pro- 
nounced be-troth,  not  be-troth,"  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
Bon  Marc/ie  should  not  be  pronounced  "bong  marsh";  but  wa 
are  overwhelmed  by  two  following  statements  of  the  Dictionary, 
which  show  us  blunders  which  we  have  constantly,  if  not  daily, 
committed.  Never,  we  confess,  have  we  pronounced  Buenos  Ayres 
as  we  are  now  told  to  do, "  B6-nos  Ariz,"  and  never  did  we  know  of 
Byron  that  "  the  poet  called  himself  Birn,  not  Byron."  Calais, 
we  learn  also  for  the  first  time,  "  is  pronounced  Kal'-la,"  as  also 
that  "  cayenne  is  pronounced  kah-yen."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  "coz.  for  cousin  is  as  bad  as  viz.  for  videlicit  (ate)  ";. 
although  we  fail  to  see  where  in  either  case,  to  use  an  Americanism, 
the  badness  comes  in.  In  contrast  to  the  bold  assertion  of  these 
passages  is  the  halting  observation,  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  that 
"  aggravating  has  not  quite  the  same  meaning  as  irritating,  though 
sometimes  used  for  it."  Possibly,  however,  it  is  on  principle  that 
the  author  leaves  his  readers  to  find  out  some  things  for  them- 
selves. This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  oracular  observa- 
tion made  under  the  head  "  Advertisements."  "  Errors  are  often 
committed  through  a  consideration  of  brevity."  Equally  pregnant 
and  equally  vague  is  the  paragraph  devoted  to  "  anachronism," 
which  "  is  pronounced  ana'-chronisui  by  Johnson,  and  an-ak'- 
ron-ism  by  Walker.  Anachronisms  should  be  avoided,  as  in- 
dicating either  ignorance  or  carelessuess."  These  statements 
are  perhaps  less  valuable  than  some  which  settle  with  a  prompt 
aud  pleasing  decisiveness  what  have  hitherto  been  moot  points. 
For  instance,  a  discussion  has  lately  been  carried  on  in  a 
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contemporary  as  to  tho  proper  pronunciation  of  the  melancholy 
Jacques's  name,  and  various  reasons  for  various  methods  have 
been  brought  forward  and  supported  with  more  or  less  vigour* 
It  seemed  indeed  that  the  controversy  might  go  on  for  ever  ;  but 
it  must  surely  stop  now  that  the  lexicographer  of  blunders  lias 
delivered  himself  of  this  authoritative  decision.  "  Jacques  i9 
pronounced  zhak, not  jakes."  It  is  but  rarely  that  tho  judicial 
attitude  of  mind  hero  oxemplilied  seems  to  be  affected  by  in- 
dignation or  irritation  at  the  folly  of  mankind  ;  but,  in  ono  instance 
at  least,  there  is  some  sign  of  this.  On  the  word  "  heinous"  the 
compiler  briefly  and  sternly  says,  "  Look  to  tho  spelling  and  pro- 
nounce ha-nus." 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  in  the  case  of  ono  word  tho 
compiler  throws  a  new  light  both  on  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
and  this  case  we  proceed  to  quote.  "Majoribanks  (a  family  name) 
is  pronounced  Marj  banks."  That  the  r  is  not  dropped  by  a 
clerical  error  is  proved  by  the  position  which  the  name  occupies 
in  the  dictionary,  the  j  for  ch  is  of  course  a  more  venial 
mistake.  As  wo  go  further  into  the  volume  the  amount  of  new 
information  bestowed  upon  us  becomes,  if  anything,  still  fuller. 
Who  was  aware  before  the  publication  of  this  work  that  Mun- 
chausen ought  to  be  pronounced  Mun-chaw'sen,  mythology 
with  a  short  y,  Neufchatel  ner-sha-tel,  and  all  the  deriva- 
tives of  "  patron  "  with  a  long  a  ?  Before  coming  as  far  as 
this,  however,  we  should  have  noticed  an  ingenious  gram- 
matical observation  given  under  the  word  "  fling."  "  The  past 
tense  of  this  verb  is fiany,  and  the  pa.  p.  flung.  4  He  flang  a  stone 
at  the  rat,  which  killed  the  animal,  and  it  was  flung  into  the 
water.'  Flung  is  commonly  used  for  Jiang,  but  the  latter  word 
is  grammatically  correct."  With  this  we  may  couple  a  remark  of 
the  same  kind  with  regard  to  the  word  "  full."  "  This  adjectivo 
being  in  the  superlative  degree,  we  cannot  properly  say  1  a  fuller 
bag '  or  '  the  fullest  bag.' " 

We  have  noticed  that  the  author,  as  a  rule,  pronounces  his 
judgments  with  singular  decisiveness.  There  are,  however,  occa- 
sions when  he  seems  to  be  a  little  perplexed.  For  instance,  though 
under  the  head  "  Americanism  "  he  tells  us  that  such  an  American- 
ism as  "  center  "  for  "  centre  "  is  an  error  and  should  be  avoided, 
yet  he  inserts  the  word  "  sabre "  by  itself,  and  merely  remarks 
upon  it  that  it  "  is  spelled  saber  by  some  American  writers."  In 
other  cases  he  has  made  a  sagacious  discovery  of  errors  constantly 
committed  by  most  American  and  English  writers.  "  Over  head 
and  ears,"  he  wisely  points  out,  "  is  an  incorrect  phrase  ;  over  head 
must  be  over  ears."  This  has  impressed  the  lexicographer  so 
much  that  he  repeats  his  observation  under  another  heading  later 
on.  "  '  The  country  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.'  If  it  is  over 
head  it  must  be  over  ears"  So  with  "head  over  heels."  He 
fell  in  the  water,  head  over  heels.'  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  jumped  in  feet  first.  'Heels  over  head '  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended." 

Returning  to  the  question  of  pronunciation,  we  learn  with  some 
surprise  that  staves,  the  plural  of  staff,  "  should  be  pronounced 
start's,  not  sta-vs,  which  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  staves,  the 
plural  of  stave,  a  part  of  a  cask  " ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the  asser- 
tion that  Stepbanus  is  pronounced  Stef-an'-us,  with  the  accenton  the 
second  syllable.  Some  curious  and  instructive  sentences  might  be 
founded  on  the  information  provided  for  the  ignorant  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Dictionary  of  Daily  Blunders.  "  Stef-an'-us,"  we 
might  be  told,  "  and  the  poet  Birn  went  on  a  two'er  together  to 
Ear-la,  where  they  met  two  poor  relations  whom  they  pa- 
tronized, and  with  whom  they  ate  kah-yen  pepper.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  gla'-moor  they  attempted  to  steal  a  vaze  and 
some  sta-vs  from  Mun-chaw'sen,  but  Zhak  came  from  Ner-sha-tel, 
fiang  stones  at  them,  and  beat  them  with  start's.  The  poetGur'teh 
now  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  two'-er-ists  with  a  fal'kon,  which 
fiew  at  the  assailant  and  threw  him  heels  over  head  in  the  water. 
After  this,  those  of  the  party  who  were  over  head  in  debt  took 
refuge  at  Bo-nos  Ariz,  where  a  kum'-rade,  who  was  a  far-ma-su- 
ti-cal  chemist,  gave  them  some  pik'-ant  quin-in  (not  kwi-nee'n)  to 
cure  them  of  tis'-is." 

Two  very  odd  remarks  of  the  lexicographer's  we  have  thus  far 
omitted.  He  asserts  that  in  the  sentence  "  such  a  bad  character 
is  uncommon,"  suck  should  be  so.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  really  means  people  to  write  "  so  a  bad  character  " ; 
and  yet,  if  he  were  to  be  judged  by  the  hypercritical  standard  of 
accuracy  which  he  here  and  there  adopts,  it  would  be  fair  enough 
to  assume  this.  Again,  "  round,"  he  says,  "  does  not  admit  of 
comparison  ;  but  anything  not  quite  round  may  be  described  as 
roundish."  This  baffles  criticism  as  much  as  the  American  pro- 
position, described  in  one  of  Max  Adeler's  books,  to  build  boats  in 
the  shape  of  an  inclined  plane  so  that  they  might  run  down  a 
level  canal.  Among  all  the  absurdities,  pedantries,  and  blunders 
of  this  Dictionary  some  good,  of  course,  is  to  be  found.  For  in- 
stance, the  compiler  is  sound  on  the  point  of  "  St.  James's, 
not  St.  James'  "  ;  and  he  has  some  good  remarks  on  punctuation. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  afraid  it  must  be  said  that  the 
Dictionary  of  Daily  Blunders  is  but  a  blundering  Dictionary. 


FRE.JUS. 

A  MONG  the  dead  cities  of  the  decaying  Provencal  seaboard 
there  are  few  more  curiously  and  more  hopelessly  decayed 
than  Frejus.    Lying  outside  the  commercial  revolution  which  has 
regenerated  the  coast  from  Marseilles' to  Toulon,  as  well  as  outside 


the  tidal  wave  of  invalid!  which  now  breaks  yearly  over  the  eastern 
shore  from  Cannes  to  Nice,  it  occupies  the  centre  of  un  inti tup  - 
mediate  neglected  belt,  where  memories  of  the  past  alone  are  likely 
(o  tempt  tin'  passing  tourist.  Indeed  the  ouee  great  and  busy  Roman 
port  of  Forum  Julii  has  now  not  a  single  moderately  good  inn  at 
which  evon  tho  most  hardy  archmologist  could  venture  to  pass  a 
night  of  sleepless  discomfort.  Frejus  can  only  practically  be  vuited 
by  day  trips  from  Cannes,  and  tho  wise  explorer  will  even  then  pro- 
vide himself  with  luncheon  before  leaving  homo,  rather  than  tru-t 
to  the  slender  capabilities  of  tho  Julian  cuisine.  But  if  ho  is  con- 
tent to  leave  for  a  while  tho  exquisite  scenery  of  tho  gulf  and 
islands  for  tho  somewhat  desolate  alluvial  delta  of  the  Argens,  he 
will  lind  much  to  interest  and  still  more  to  instruct  him  in  tho 
unsavoury  relics  of  the  famous  colony. 

The  deep  and  strongly-marked  valley  which  separates  the  iso- 
lated schistose  mountain  system  of  tho  Maures  from  the  main  lime- 
stone ranges  of  Provence  pours  all  its  eastern  drainage-waters  into 
the  sea  by  the  single  channel  of  the  Argens.  Close  to  tho  mouth  of 
the  little  river  as  it  once  flowed,  and  seated  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
tho  Fsterel  hills,  the  old  Ligurian  village  and  the  newer  Roman 
town  looked  down  upon  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  which  then 
washed  the  very  foot  of  their  solid  walls.  But  at  the  present 
day  the  silt  brought  down  by  so  many  mountain  torrents  has  long 
filled  up  the  whole  expanse  of  the  bay,  from  the  outliers  of  the 
Maures  to  those  of  the  Esterel ;  and  Frejus  now  stands  high  and 
dry,  at  a  distance  of  no  less  than  a  mile  from  the  nearest  shore.  The 
view  from  the  town  as  it  actually  exists  is  singularly  unattractive, 
judged  at  least  by  the  standard  of  Provencal  coastwise  watering- 
places.  Not  that  sea  and  mountain  are  wanting  from  the  picture ; 
but  their  very  presence  renders  it  provokingly  second-rate.  The 
foreground  consists  of  a  wide  alluvial  lowland,  the  great  sheet  of 
dry  and  baking  silt  which  has  choked  up  the  ancient  port,  and 
through  whose  arid  flats  the  Argens  wanders  aimless  and  unseen 
a  mile  or  two  to  southward.  Only  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  can 
be  caught,  like  a  blue  line  above  the  flat  plain  in  the  foreground. 
Beyond  the  dusty  level  to  the  west  rise  the  rounded  bosses  of  the 
Montagnes  des  Maures,  the  old  and  picturesque  stronghold  of  the 
Barbary  pirates ;  but  their  wooded  heights  lose  almost  all  their 
native  beauty  when  seen  from  the  side  of  Frejus,  owing  in  part  to 
the  dwarfing  of  their  perspective  by  the  distance,  and  in  part  to 
the  very  prosaic  foreground  of  cottage  gardens,  thick  with  formal 
rows  of  cabbages  and  artichokes.  Eastward,  the  jagged  peaks  of 
the  Esterel  stand  out  more  boldly  against  the  sky,  their  naked  pin- 
nacles of  rock  forming  a  grand  chain  of  saw-like  edges,  which 
contrast  finely  with  the  tamer  outline  of  the  Maures.  Nothing  in- 
deed could  ever  succeed  in  spoiling  the  poetic  grandeur  of  those 
Titanic  red  porphyry  teeth,  pointed  and  serrated  like  the  petrified 
fangs  of  some  gigantic  unimagined  saurian.  But  even  the 
Esterel  itself  looks  less  massive  and  less  imposing  from  Frejus 
than  from  any  other  point  of  view.  The  treacherous  river  which 
has  filled  up  the  port,  and  thus  annihilated  the  commercial  ex- 
istence of  the  old  town,  seems  to  have  carried  its  malice  so  far 
as  to  have  disfigured  all  its  natural  beauties,  and  left  it  without 
even  the  solace  of  its  originally  picturesque  situation.  For  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  when  the  waves  washed  either 
rocky  headland  from  the  red  cliff's  of  the  Esterel  to  the  black 
slaty  crags  of  the  Maures,  the  Roman  colonists  must  have 
looked  out  from  their  battlements  upon  one  of  the  loveliest 
amongst  all  the  lovely  bays  of  the  smiling  Provencal  shoreland. 

Modern  Frejus  has  few  rivals  even  in  Provence  for  the  narrow- 
ness, the  dirt,  and  the  discomfort  of  its  streets.  Such  an  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  evil  odours  can  hardly  be  found  in  anv  other 
town  of  France.  The  tourist  who  comes  to  visit  it  with  his 
mind  full  of  historical  recollections,  who  expects  to  find  some 
halo  of  the  Phocajan  settlers  still  clinging  around  their 
ancient  home,  will  have  his  anticipations  rudely  shocked  by 
the  sights  and  smells  which  assail  him  on  the  way  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  Porte  Doree.  The  streets  are  now 
unnecessarily  encumbered  with  unwholesome  rubbish,  and  seem 
utterly  neglected  even  by  those  Republican  authorities  who 
have  taken  upon  themselves  so  vigorously  the  task  of  regene- 
rating the  towns  of  France.  The  Amphitheatre,  just  outside  the 
town,  and  classed  amongst  the  protected  historical  monuments,  is 
in  itself  a  fine  ruin,  which  would  thoroughly  repay  intelligent  care, 
such  as  that  so  well  bestowed  at  Nimes  and  Aries,  in  clearing  out 
its  encumbered  arcades.  It  is  a  magnificent  building,  rudely  but 
solidly  constructed  in  small  square  stonework  of  the  first  century. 
But  at  present  a  cart-road  runs  from  door  to  door,  through  the 
centre  of  the  arena ;  the  interior  serves  as  a  sort  of  supplementary 
farmyard ;  waggons  and  ploughs  occupy  the  arched  passages 
beneath  the  broken  tiers  ;  and  the  litter  of  cattle  and  horses  fills 
up  or  renders  impassable  the  vaults  in  many  places.  The  mania 
for  restoration,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  the  place  of  rational 
cleansing.  Several  of  the  round  Roman  arches  have  been  rebuilt 
in  modern  stonework,  whose  fresh  and  brand-new  trimness  does 
not  add  to  the  effect  of  the  mouldering  masonry  at  its  side. 
Altogether,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  amphitheatre  cannot  be 
considered  as  creditable  to  French  archaeologists,  as  regards  alike 
their  acts  of  commission  and  of  omission. 

The  ancient  walls  possess  perhaps  greater  interest,  but  are  hardly- 
less  neglected  than  the  Amphitheatre.  They  enclose  a  space  five 
times  as  great  as  the  existing  city.  Indeed  the  Roman  town  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  provincial  importance.  The  capital  of 
the  Oxybian  mountaineers,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  factories 
dependent  upon  the  great  Phocasan  metropolis  of  Massalia,  it 
became  for  a  time,  after  the  fall  of  its  mother-city  before  Caesar, 
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the  chief  seaport  of  the  province.  Its  name  of  Forum  Julii  shows 
the  high  position  which  the  Dictator  intended  it  should  till,  in  the 
place  of  unfaithful  Marseilles.  The  massive  and  extensive  ramparts 
which  hemmed  it  in  can  still  he  distinctly  traced  round  their 
whole  circuit,  through  fields  and  gardens,  while  the  shrunken 
modern  town  now  occupies  only  a  small  hillock  in  their  south- 
western corner.  The  Porte  Doree,  the  linest  of  the  existing  gates, 
also  in  masonry  of  the  first  century,  cannot  be  closely  approached, 
as  it  gives  shelter  in  its  present  state  to  a  few  pigs  and  fowls,  and 
has  been  closed  from  public  access  hy  a  rough  wooden  door.  Like 
the  Amphitheatre,  however,  it  has  fallen  into  the  evil  hands  of  the 
restorer,  and  has  suffered  almost  as  much  from  excessive  affection 
as  from  careless  neglect.  Three  or  four  other  gates  of  less  im- 
portance, hut  equally  encumbered,  are  found  in  other  places,  and 
one  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  construction  of  the  modern  railway 
.station.  The  entrance  to  the  old  port  is  marked  by  an  octagonal 
tower,  known  as  the  Lanterne  d'Auguste,  which  doubtless  served 
the  purpose  of  a  pharos.  The  railway  now  runs  on  dry  laud 
through  the  midst  of  the  silted  harbour,  begun  by  C.  Caesar 
and  completed  under  his  nephew.  It  must  once  have  covered 
a  considerable  space,  since  Augustus  stationed  here  the  two 
hundred  galleys  which  he  had  captured  at  Actium.  As  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  port  was  still  serviceable  for  pur- 
poses of  war  ;  but  the  rapid  accumulation  of  alluvium  at  the  mouth 
of  the  torrents  has  long  completely  severed  it  from  the  sea,  and 
Frejus  has  now  sunk  to  the  position  of  an  essentially  agricultural 
centre. 

In  the  interior  of  the  town,  fragments  of  Roman  work,  more  or 
less  disguised,  exist  in  profusion.  Ruins  of  a  small  temple,  with 
mixed  stone  and  brick  courses  of  the  fourth  century,  occur  in  one 
of  the  least  narrow  alleys ;  and  numerous  smaller  pieces  can  be 
noticed  among  the  tortuous  lanes  by  any  visitor  who  chooses  to 
pick  his  way  with  care  through  what  the  Laureate  succiuctly  de- 
scribes as  "  the  poached  filth  that  lloods  the  middle  street."  But  , 
the  glory  of  Roman  Frejus  consists  in  its  great  aqueduct  outside  I 
the  town,  one  of  those  splendid  works  which  watered  the  dry 
lowlands  of  Provence  under  the  earl}'  Emperors  as  they  have  never 
yet  been  watered  before  or  since.  It  is  curious  that  even  in  our 
own  day,  when  Frenchmen  propose  to  irrigate  the  sandy  flats  of 
Sahara,  the  south  of  France  itself  is  far  drier  and  less  fertile  than 
under  the  rule  of  the  Antonines.  The  Camargue,  that  great  deltaic 
island  of  the  Rhone,  whose  rich  alluvial  soil  now  lies  barren  over 
thousands  of  acres  for  want  of  irrigation,  formed  a  waving  sheet 
of  corn  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  and  earned  for  itself  the  name  of 
the  granary  of  Gaul.  The  valley  of  Aries  and  the  neigh- 
bouring plain  of  the  Crau,  covered  by  that  vast  mass  of  glacial 
boulders  and  pebbles  which  Zeus,  according  to  the  Phocasan 
legend,  hurled  down  upon  the  enemies  of  Heracles,  is  now  once 
more  partly  fertilized  by  the  Canal  de  Craponne,  which  has  but 
lately  restored  a  semblance  of  life  to  the  western  edges  of  the  stony 
waste.  The  Pont  du  Card  itself  is  only  the  chief  existing  survivor 
of  a  vast  system  of  Imperial  irrigation  works.  All  along  the  dry 
southern  coast  little  ruined  aqueducts,  like  that  at  Vallauris,  still 
attest  the  completeness  of  the  Roman  arrangements.  Of  this  vast 
system  the  Frejus  canal  formed  a  part.  Taking  its  origin  from 
the  perpetual  torrent  of  the  Siagnolles,  twenty  miles  from  the  j 
town,  it  runs  across  country  alternately  as  a  subterranean  and  an 
aerial  channel,  supported  in  places  by  single  or  double  arcades,  and 
often  flanked  by  solid  buttresses.  The  masonry  belongs  to  the 
same  tvpe  and  date  as  that  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and  the  arches 
are  seldom  of  equal  or  regular  dimensions.  They  may  be  easily  \ 
followed  throughout  their  whole  course.  A  fine  mass,  overgrown 
with  ivy  and.  maidenhair  ferns,  still  remains  standing  in  pictu-  I 
resque  ruin  near  the  gates  of  the  town. 

Among  mediaeval  monuments  the  most  important  is  of  course 
the  cathedral,  upon  which  Frejus  may  now  be  said  almost  entirely 
to  subsist — at  least  in  a  social  sense.  Though  much  restored  at 
various  dates,  it  still  forms  a  splendid  and  characteristic  example 
of  Provencal  Romanesque  architecture  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Its  heavy  and  sombre  exterior,  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
ornamentation,  has  yet  a  simple  impressiveness  of  its  own, 
hy  dint  of  sheer  massive  solidity.  One  sees  in  its  strong 
and  straightforward  design  some  impress  of  that  Roman  decisive- 
ness which  so  clearly  marks  the  gates  and  buildings  of  the  antique 
city.  The  interior  is  striking  for  its  gloom  and  solemnity,  for  the 
vast  size  and  simplicity  of  its  supporting  columns,  and  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  plain  vaulted  stone  roof.  Nothing  more  grand 
or  more  depressing  can  be  imagined  than  the  leaden  appearance  of 
its  blue-grey  arches.  A  few  good  monuments,  some  excellent 
wood-carving,  and  a  picture  of  the  school  of  Giotto,  regilded  and 
repainted  with  somewhat  obtrusive  fidelity  to  its  original  tints, 
complete  the  chief  internal  attractions.  A  pair  of  magnificent 
oaken  doors,  however,  is  kept  by  the  sacristan  as  a  parting  treat, 
and  only  uncovered  by  special  request.  The  baptistery,  said  by 
local  tradition  to  be  adapted  from  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  cer- 
tainly of  much  earlier  date  than  the  main  building,  rests  wholly 
upon  eight  fine  monolithicgranite  pillars  with  white  marble  capitals, 
which  might  well  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  fourth  century. 
Fragments  of  Roman  fluted  shafts  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
tower  and  of  the  episcopal  palace ;  and  the  cloisters  contain  a 
number  of  much  later  clustered  columns,  extremely  light  and 
graceful  in  design,  most  of  which  were  unfortunately  walled  up 
hy  the  destructives  of  the  Revolution  into  a  solid  indistinguish- 
able mass.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the 
restoring  zeal  expended  upon  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  Porte 
Doroe  had  not  been  turned  aside  to    the  more  useful  task 


of  disinterring  these  buried  treasures.  To  judge  by  the  few 
samples  still  visible,  the  cloister  when  entire  must  have  possessed 
a  singular  and  very  unusual  type  of  beauty.  A  single  touch  which 
gives  vivid  reality  to  the  history  of  Frejus  may  be  noted  in  all  the 
ex  votos.  Every  one  of  these  rude  and  flimsy  pictures,  belonging 
to  the  kind  so  common  in  Italian  and  Provencal  churches,  shows 
the  Madonna  or  the  patron  saint  in  the  act  of  rescuing  some  dis- 
tressed votary,  and  bears  the  date  of  place  in  the  stereotyped  form, 
"In  Foro  Julii."  That  form  has  doubtless  come  down  in  un- 
broken succession  through  popular  tradition  from  the  earliest  age 
of  the  Church,  and  its  natural  occurrence  on  these  naive  pictures 
is  a  striking  mark  of  that  continuity  with  Roman  thought  and. 
Roman  manners  which  is  perhaps  more  noticeable  in  Provence 
than  even  in  Italy  itself.  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  Franks,  and 
Arabs,  each  have  come  and  gone  again;  but  Frejus  still  retains 
all  but  unaltered  its  Roman  identity,  its  Roman  tongue,  its, 
Romanized  population,  and  its  Roman  title  of  Forum  Julii. 


THE  AI1STERY  OF  THE  MERCERS  IN  CHEAP. 

fipiIE  association  of  bodies  of  citizens  engaged  in  the  same  trade*. 
-L  is  probably  older  than  the  recorded  history  of  London. 
Companies,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  existed  as  long  ago- 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  even  then  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  authorized  Companies  and  unauthorized.  The  mystery  of  a. 
Company  is  now  indeed  its  origin  and  history ;  but  to  say  so  is  to 
misuse  the  word  "mystery."  Mr.  Riley  pointed  out  its  derivation, 
and  meaning  in  his  well-known  book  on  the  mediceval  records  of 
the  City.  The  trade  or  craft  of  an  artisan  or  merchant  should  be 
called  a  "  mistery  " — a  word,  however,  which  Mr.  Riley  avoided,, 
observing  that  the  old  words  "  mestera  "  or  "  mestier,"  usually 
translated  by  "  mystery,"  and  the  obsolete  "  mistery,"  really  refer 
to  the  Latin  ministerium,  "  a  serving  to,''  and  not  to  mysterium,  "  a. 
secret."  The  oldest  "  mistery  "  is  the  Saddlers',  yet  they  were 
never  reckoned  among  the  so-called  "  great  Companies,"  and  pre- 
cedence has  always  been  yielded  to  the  Mercers,  although  their 
earliest  charter  was  only  granted  by  Richard  II.  This  application,  hy 
the  way,  of  the  word  "  company  "  is  wholly  modern,  and  has. 
never  been  the  formal  title  of  any  of  the  City  Guilds.  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  Court  of  Assistants  and  Generality  of  the  Mis- 
tery of  Mercers  "  appears  to  be  their  full  title  ;  but  in  their  oldest 
charter  they  are  "Homines  de  Misteriaa  Mercerre  Civitatis  London." 
How  far  such  Guilds  or  Mysteries  were  established  for  mercantile 
and  how  far  for  religious  purposes  need  not  be  discussed  here ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  close  connexion  that  every  City  Company 
originally  kept  up  with  the  Church.  Charitable  objects,  pensions 
to.poor  members  and  their  families,  and  especially  education,  have- 
always  been  among  their  chief  concerns;  so  that  it  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that  they  do  not  fulfil  their  primary  functions,  even 
though  they  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  trade  or  its  regulation. 
From  their  first  incorporation  each  Mistery  has  been  the  trustee, 
of  funds  for  various  kinds  of  charitable  ends— ends  still  attained  in 
most  cases,  no  doubt,  and  as  much  the  final  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  Companies  as  any  special  work  which  they  may  at  any  time, 
have  carried  out  in  the  way  of  commercial  business. 

The  Mercers  may  have  been  originally  a  trading  Company  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  words.  The  best  authority  on  the  history  of 
the  City  Companies  says  that  they  continued  to  trade  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  there  are  reasons  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  view.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  a  very  early  period, 
they  formed  a  guild  of  traders,  and  set  up  a  hall  for  themselves  on 
the  north  side  of  Cheap.  The  site  of  their  hall  became  the  chapeL 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon,  and  they  removed  to  larger 
premises  in  the  middle  of  the  niarket-place,  where  there  was  a. 
field,  which  from  its  contiguity  was  called  after  the  King's  shed  or 
booth,  for  witnessing  tournaments  and  processions  in  Cheap,  the. 
Crownseld  Field.  It  was  situated  between  the  modern  Friday 
Street  and  Bow  Church,  and  must  have  been  a  remnant  of  the, 
ancient  open  market-place,  or  possibly  a  waste  unbuilt  upon,  though 
enclosed  within  the  great  Roman  wall  erected  iu  the  fourth  century. 
That  many  such  places  existed  within  the  City  boundaries  there- 
can  be  little  doubt ;  but  whether  they  had  never  been  built  upon., 
or  whether  they  fell  into  desolation  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  history  is  silent.  This  one  in  particular  cannot  have, 
been  very  large,  and  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was. 
covered  with  the  tents  and  booths  of  the  permanent  fair  of  which 
Cheap  so  long  consisted.  "  For  I  read,"  says  Stowe,  "  of  no  houses, 
otherwise  on  that  side  of  the  street,  but  of  divers  sheds."  This, 
mention  of  "  divers  sheds  "  is  very  interesting.  It  not  only  betrays 
to  us  the  condition  of  the  great  City  market-place — the  Forum, 
as  it  was  called — but  also  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
modern  name  "  Cheapside."  The  Cheap  consisted,  perhaps  even 
in  Saxon  times,  of  two  oblong  spaces.  One  was  north  of  the  main 
thoroughfare,  and  eastward  of  the  royal  precincts  of  Wood  Street 
and  Adel  Street.  It  comprised  Milk  Street  and  Ironmonger  Lane, 
and  in  its  most  southern  part  was  the  Poultry  Market.  The 
other  portion  lay  southward  and  westward,  and  included  the  head- 
quarters of  fishmongers,  money-changers,  sopers,  salters,  and 
mercers.  The  roadway  was  along  the  northern  side  of  the  market 
as  far  as  Poultry,  through  which  it  ran  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Walbrook  over  against  the  church  of  St.  Mildred.  In  the  centre 
of  this  space  was  afterwards  a  tilt-yard,  and  near  it,  surrounded 
hv  its  burial-ground,  the  great  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  the  crypt 
of  lofty  arches  which  gained  it  the  name  of  bow  Church.  Such 
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was  Cheap,  and  Obeapsido  was  tho  roiulwuy  along  the  north  side. 
There  was  no  Choapside  at  Kaslcheap.  There  the  market  was  held 
at  tho  cross  roads.  But  when  wo  speak  of  Cheap,  or  West- 
cheap,  wo  mean  not  Choapsido  alone,  but  Old  Change,  Friday 
Street,  Broad  Street,  Milk  Street,  Honey  Lano,  and,  in  short,  all 
the  different  thoroughfares  which  now  oy  their  names  only  point 
to  the  time  whoa  they  wero  alleys  of  booths,  or,  as  they  wero 
called,  selds,  in  which  the  sellers  of  different  wares  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fair.  Similar  examples  are  to  bo  fouud  in  many  towns. 
There  is  one  at  Troves,  as  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages  eleven 
years  ago.  There  was  ono  at  York.  Tho  archaeologist  of  tho  pre- 
sent day,  who  is  never  content  till  he  can  find  out  the  meanings  of 
old  names,  does  not  take  the  addition  of  "  side  "  to  the  name  of 
Cheap  as  being  a  matter  of  no  consequence  ;  but  this  solution, 
affording  as  it  does  a  working  theory  of  Chcapside,  so  to  speak, 
may  perhaps  bo  considered  satisfactory  till  a  better  has  been  disco- 
vered. That  tho  Romans  should  have  included  so  large  a  piece  of 
vacant  land  in  the  circuit  of  the  wall  may  bo  accounted  for  on 
various  grounds.  It  was  probably  not  built  over  in  their  time. 
No  pavements  or  other  signs  of  Roman  buildings  have  been  found 
there,  but  beyond,  near  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  there  are  such  traces, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  hazarding  too  wild  a  guess  to  suppose  that  some 
important  public  building  stood  near  where  Guildhall  stands  now, 
or  between  it  and  Goldsmiths'  Hall — perhaps  the  country  villa  of 
the  governor.  The  walls  swept  round  it  to  fefford  it  the  protec- 
tion wanting  in  the  year  296,  when,  as  we  read,  the  mercenaries  of 
Allectus  easily  plundered  London.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed 
that  without  "the  existence  of  some  such  building  the  wall  may 
have  been  laid  out  on  the  nearly  oblong  plan  which  the  Romans 
so  much  affected,  and  that  an  empty  place,  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Watling  Street,  was  taken  in  merely  to  give  the  wall  a 
straight  line  from  Bishopsgate  to  Newgate. 

The  Mercery  thus  established  in  the  Crownseld  meadow 
speedily  became  the  most  important  place  in  Cheap.  Henry  IV. 
gave  to  the  Mistery  the  Crownseld  itself,  and  together  with  it 
the  "  seldam,''  a  gallery  from  which  kings  had  been  wont  to 
witness  tournaments  and  processions,  a  kind  of  grand  stand,  which 
Edward  HI.  had  made  close  to  Bow  Church.  The  balcony  on 
the  tower  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  looking  out  on  Cheapside,  may  be 
considered  its  lineal  descendant — the  representative,  in  fact,  of  that 
gallery  of  stone  which  Edward  erected  on  the  memorable  occasion 
when,  as  Stow  says,  a  wooden  scaffold  had  been  put  up.  "  The 
higher  frame  in  which  the  ladies  were  placed  brake  in  sunder, 
whereby  they  were  with  some  shame  forced  to  fall  down,  by 
reason  whereof  the  knights  and  such  as  were  underneath,  were 
grievously  hurt."  The  Queen,  he  continues,  took  great  care  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  the  carpenters,  and  "  thereby  purchased 
great  love  of  the  people."  Although  this  royal  seld  was  granted 
to  the  Mercers,  it  continued  to  be  used  by  great  folk,  and  hence 
Queen  Anne  saw  the  pageant  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1702. 

The  Mercers  dealt  in  many  things  besides  silk.  In  fact,  as  the 
name  seems  to  imply,  they  were  at  first  general  merchants.  They 
sold  not  only  cloth,  but  even  spices  and  drugs,  and  in  short  every- 
thing that  went  by  retail.  They  first  among  the  Companies  sent 
out  and  established  agencies  in  Continental  towns.  Though  the 
company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  included  men  of  all  misteries, 
the  Mercers  were  greatly  in  the  majority  ;  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Adventurers  were  at  Mercers'  Hall.  In  1438  Master 
Robert  Large,  a  mercer,  received  as  an  apprentice  one  William 
Caxton,  and  in  course  of  time  William  Caxton  became  "  Governor 
beyond  the  sea"  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Bruges.  His 
position  there  enabled  him  first  to  patronize,  and  afterwards  to 
learn,  the  art  of  printing,  and  to  import  a  new  mistery  to  Eng- 
land. There  have  been  many  other  illustrious  persons  of  the 
craft.  Whittington  and  Greshani  were  both  mercers,  but  the 
number  of  royal  members  of  the  premier  Company  has  been  small, 
though  Queen  Elizabeth  was  free  of  this  mistery.  Before  her 
time,  however,  the  old  site  of  the  Mercery  had  been  abandoned, 
and  the  Company  had  returned  to  their  original  quarters  on  the 
north  side  of  Cornhill.  Their  entrance  porch  stands  where  stood 
the  house  of  Gilbert  Becket,  the  father  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  here  Agnes,  the  martyr's  sister,  and  her  husband 
founded  a  hospital  in  his  honour,  though  before  his  actual  canoni- 
zation. All  the  authorities  assert  that  it  derived  its  name  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon,  or  Acre,  from  the  memory  of  the 
lady  who  traditionally  followed  Gilbert  from  Palestine.  But 
Canon  Robertson  has  pointed  out  that  the  connexion  of  Acre  with 
the  name  originated  in  1190,  when,  on  the  taking  of  Acre  by  the 
Crusaders,  an  order  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  was  founded  there. 
At  the  dissolution  the  Mercers  obtained  the  site,  and,  establishing 
a  school  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  let  the  crypt  as  a  store. 
Here  they  remain,  their  present  buildings,  which  cover  the  site  of 
the  hospital,  having  been  erected  after  the  great  fire  by  Jarman, 
the  city  architect.  The  old  chapel  had  been  known  for  its  Italian 
sermons,  which  were  encouraged  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers ; 
and  here  Anthony  de  Dominis,  the  eccentric  and  unfortunate 
Archbishop  of  Spalato,  preached  in  161 7. 


ISLANDS  OF  THE  BLEST. 

u  TD^  OTHEN,"  in  his  romantic  chapter  on  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
ly hope,  remarks  that  those  who  are  wearied  with  the  vanities 
oi  the  world  incline  irresistibly  towards  the  East  for  repose.  One 
of  Mrs.  Bardell's  female  friends  at  the  memorable  tea-party  at 


"Tho  Spaniards"  expressed  a  very  similar  idea  from  the  more 
vulgar  and  middle-class  point  of  view  when  siio  said  that  there 
was  nothing  like  tho  country  for  a  wounded  spirit.     For  our 
own  part  wo  have  always  fancied  that,  if  we  were  mentally 
ailing  and  longing  for  relief,  wo  should  seek  our  retreat  in 
some  island  home.    Speculating  vaguely  on  a  highly  itnprobiibl'i 
contingency,  we  have  hesitated  between  tho  islands  of  the  Bouth 
Seas  and  tho  Shetland*.    Wo  are  fully  alive  to  the  bewitching 
fascinations  of  the  former.    Wo  aro  sensible  of  the  soothing  in- 
fluences of  a  voluptuous  climate,  whore,  lulled  in  your  siesta 
by  tho  murmur  of  tho  surf  breaking  softly  on  tho  beach  under 
tho  shadows  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms,  you  niipht  forget  all  tho 
unpleasant  memories  that  haunted  you,  and  look  listlessly  to  the 
future  in  the  mood  of  tho  lotus-eaters.    \\ro  realize  tho  glories  of 
tropical  vegetation  ;  of  the  limpid  natural  aquaria  shut  in  by  coral 
reel's;  of  tho  perpetual  sunshine  and  the  perfection  of  moonlight, 
only  overcast  at  rare  intervals  by  some  downpour  of  rain  or  a 
devastating  tornado.    We  appreciate  the  economical  conveniences 
of  a  climate  where  you  may  live  on  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
may  be  had  almost  for  the  gathering;  where  you  may  disport 
yourself  in  the  lightest  raiment  cut  in  the  simplest  fashion  ;  and 
where  you  may  dispense  even  with  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  save  at 
exceptional  seasons.     Wo  remember  how  islands  like  Otaheite  or 
the  Sandwich  group  exercised  an  irresistible  fascination  on  our 
early  navigators,  provoking  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  to  a 
crime,  that  they  might  sail  back  even  through  blood  to  tho  earthly 
paradise  of  which  they  had  had  a  glimpse.     But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  in  reality  earthly 
paradises  are  non-existent.    Delicious  climates  like  those  of  Ota- 
heite and  Honolulu  have  their  drawbacks.    The  faculties  rust  with 
disuse  or  neglect ;  inactivity,  whether  voluntary  or  enforced,  de- 
velops latent  diseases ;  you  become  a  martyr  to  rheumatic  gout  or 
dyspepsia  ;  and  you  are  sure  in  any  case  to  suffer  intense  irritation 
from  the  insect  pests  that  swarm  in  those  latitudes.  Moreover, 
the  most  determined  misanthrope,  whatever  may  be  the  strength 
of  his  convictions,  prefers  to  leave  himself  a  loophole  and  a  locus 
pcenitentice,  and  the  sunny  archipelago  of  the  South  Seas  is  a  very 
long  way  from  London.    Now  we  have  hitherto  supposed  that, 
for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  the  Shetlands  were  nearly  as 
much  out  of  our  world  ;  but  in  sober  fact,  and  according  to  the 
advertisements  of  the  Steam-packet  Companies,  they  lie  within 
easy  reach  of  the  railway  station  at  Aberdeen.     Omne  ignotum 
pro  maynifico,  and  we  did  not  know  very  much  about  them  ; 
which  in  itself  is  no  small  recommendation.     They  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Scotch  guide-books,  and  very  likely  they  are  ;  but, 
for  ourselves,  the  author  of  Waverley  was  the  latest  trustworthy 
authority,  and  our  notions  of  the  Shetlander  came  from  the  pages 
of  The  Pirate.   So  far  as  the  topography  and  the  scenery  go  those 
pages  are  as  trustworthy  now  as  ever.    Scott  had  cruised  round 
the  coasts  of  the  archipelago  in  the  yacht  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Northern  Lights,  and  had  made  minute  observations,  as 
was  his  invariable  custom.    We  knew  all  about  the  Fitful  Head 
and  the  Roost  of  Sumburgh,  and  had  mastered  the  general  confi- 
guration of  those  land-locked  voes  which  run  inland  among  the  sand- 
hills or  the  scarped  and  seafowl-swarming  precipices.  Naturally 
we  never  greatly  fancied  the  climate,  though  it  is  damp  or  stormy 
rather  than  bitterly  cold.    We  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
timber  and  some  amount  of  foliage  ;  patches  of  barley  and  stunted 
or  half-starved  oats  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  bananas  and 
bread-fruit  groves.    Flat  peat  mosses  soon  begin  to  pall  upon  one, 
even  when  varied  with  reaches  of  desolate  beach.    And  we  might 
possibly  find  clusters  of  hovels  resembling  Hottentot  kraals  an 
unsatisfactory  contrast  to  the  villages  of  merry  England,  or  even 
to  the  "  douce  "  and  solidly-built  townlets  that  are  to  be  found  in 
southern  Scotland.    But  then  our  memories  of  the  mansion  ol 
Magnus  Troil  at  Burgh- Westra  cast  a  halo  of  romance  over  tho 
storm-beaten  country,  so  far  as  life  within  doors  is  concerned  ;  and 
the  howling  of  the  elements  without  makes  festivities  within  all 
the  more  agreeable.     Supposing  that  you  withdrew  thither  in 
the  possession  of  moderate  means,  you  might  make  yourself  as 
happy  as  a  king  on  very  reasonable  terms.    You  would  begin  by 
hiring  a  deserted  residence  like  that  of  Jarlshof,  at  an  almost 
nominal  rent.   You  would  raise  your  own  beef  and  mutton,  or  buy 
your  butcher's  meat  for  a  mere  song.    Sea-fish  and  lake-trout 
would  be  to  be  had  for  the  catching.  You  would  supply  your  cellar 
with  schiedam  and  unimpeachable  cognac  from  contraband  skip- 
pers who  were  always  dropping  down  upon  the  coast.  Should 
you  tire  by  any  chance  of  your  own  society,  you  would 
only  have  to  send  to  catch  a  pony  on  the  nearest  bog,  and 
ride  off   to   the   Magnus   Troil   of  the   neighbourhood,  who 
would  give  you  hospitality  and  house-room  for  as  long  as  you 
cared  to  stay.     And  apparently,  in  that  austere  but  favoured 
clime,  headaches  and   liver  complaints  were  almost  unheard 
of.     You  might  carouse  from  early  supper-time  to  long  past 
midnight ;  you  might  rise  to  recruit  yourself  with  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  breakfasts ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  habitual  liber- 
ties, might  rely  upon  dying  in  a  green  old  age,  unless  you 
happened  to  go  down  at  sea,  or  have  some  fatal  accident  in 
fowling. 

Such  were  our  pleasant  fancies  as  to  life  in  the  Shetland  Isles; 
but  we  confess  that  they  have  been  in  some  degree  dispelled  by 
the  letters  that  have  lately  been  appearing  in  the  Times.  Those 
letters  are  extremely  readable,  and  apparently  exhaustive  of 
the  subject.  And  we  gather  from  them  that,  while  existence 
in  that  region  is  as  primitive  as  ever,  it  is  by  no  means  alto- 
gether so  pleasant  as  it  used  to  be  when  Scott  imagined  it  some- 
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where  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
are  -well-to-do  proprietors,  who  have  built  themselves  mansions 
which  would  dwarf  the  modest  building  of  Burgh- Westra ;  nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  these  Shetland  lairds  neglect 
the  reasonable  duties  of  hospitality.  But  now  that  inns  have 
been  established  in  the  capital  of  Lerwick,  and  that  passenger 
steamers  ply  thither  at  regular  intervals,  we  cannot  expect  the 
local  magnates  to  keep  open  house  like  Magnus  Troil,  the  monarch 
of  Amphitrvons.  Should  you  decide  to  venture  on  that  northern 
voyage  nowadays,  still  more  should  you  emigrate  for  a  pro- 
tracted sojourn,  unless  you  mean  to  be  satisfied  with  your  own 
company,  you  ougHt  in  prudence  to  be  provided  with  good  intro- 
ductions. We  doubt  whether  many  houses,  even  as  dilapidated 
as  Jarlshof,  are  going  a-begging.  And  we  are  sure  that  summer 
lodgings  in  one  of  the  sequestered  rural  villages  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  We  hear  of  an  aggregate  of  turf- 
roofed  huts  that  may  be  either  cowsheds  or  human  habitations. 
The  smoke  escapes  by  the  hole  that  throws  light  down  on  the  lire- 
place,  and  fires  must  be  kept  going  for  the  best  part  of  the  year. 
The  tiny  windows  are  darkened  with  the  filth  that  has  gradually 
gathered  on  them.  When  the  doors  are  left  open,  the  pigs,  goats,  and 
poultry  have  free  admission  to  the  family  circle ;  and  should  the 
doors  be  closed  against  storms  or  snow-drift,  the  inmates  are  smoked 
and  dried  like  the  surplus  produce  of  their  fishing-boats.  Nor,  so  far 
as  sanitary  matters  are  concerned,  can  any  hard  and  fast  line  be 
drawn  between  the  dwellers  in  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns.  The  chief  street  in  the  picturesque  capital  of  Lerwick  is 
a  bustling  thoroughfare,  something  less  in  width  than  the  narrowest 
of  the  narrow  pavements  in  Fleet  Street.  If  one  drives  along  it  in 
a  pony-cart,  the  most  pretentious  of  the  wheeled  carriages  of  the 
country,  and  chance  to  meet  a  wheelbarrow  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  all  traffic  is  suspended  while  the  passage  is  being 
effected.  The  side  lanes  are  some  of  them  not  more  than  three 
feet  broad,  so  that  even  the  cramped  architecture  of  the  sunniest 
cities  of  the  East  is  surpassed  in  one  of  the  most  dripping  climates 
under  heaven.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  steep  pitch  of  the  ground 
carries  off  much  of  the  sewage  by  force  of  gravitation  ;  otherwise  the 
little  metropolis  might  be  positively  stifled  in  odorous  effluvia.  That 
there  is  excessive  infant  mortality  is  by  no  means  wonderful ;  the 
marvel  is  that  so  many  of  the  children  should  manage  to  struggle 
through  their  tender  years  under  conditions  so  terribly  unfavourable. 
That  sturdy  men  and  buxom  women  are  bred  in  Shetland  is  certain  ; 
and  they  need  all  their  stamina  and  powers  of  endurance.  The 
struggle  with  nature  for  bare  subsistence  is  hard  and  incessant.  When 
the  rishing-boats  stand  out  on  a  cruise  it  is  in  some  of  the  most 
treacherous  narrow  seas  in  the  world  ;  accidents,  of  course,  are  not 
unfrequent:  and  when  the  people  have  an  unprecedentedly  success- 
ful herring  season,  as  in  the  present  year,  the  surplus  fish  is  wasted, 
and  prices  are  lowered  accordingly.  The  harvests  of  the  hardiest 
kinds  of  grain  must  be  won  in  the  face  of  the  most  unfavourable 
weather  ;  and  we  fancy  that  the  agricultural  implements  are  still 
nearly  as  primitive  as  when  Triptolemus  Yellowley  longed  to  im- 
prove them.  The  women,  as  in  all  struggling  and  semi-barbarous 
communities,  do  far  more  than  their  share  of  the  common  work. 
We  are  told  that  they  are  to  be  seen  toiling  homeward  under  their 
heavy  creels  of  turf  from  the  moor ;  and  yet  even  while  their  bodies 
are  bent  double  under  their  burdens  their  fingers  are  indefatigably 
busy.  They  are  knitting  the  fleecy  Shetland  hosiery  which  is 
sold  at  fancy  prices  in  our  West-end  warehouses  ;  but  the  original 
work  is  miserably  remunerated.  We  should  imagine  that  an  en- 
thusiastic anchorite,  with  some  remains  of  human  feeling  in  his 
heart,  who  had  withdrawn  to  these  storm-beaten  solitudes,  would 
be  perpetually  laid  under  contribution  for  the  wants  of  his 
poverty-stricken  neighbours.  Doubtless  he  might  luxuriate  by  way 
of  compensation  in  the  grandeur  of  stern  scenery.  The  rocky  head- 
lands that  have  been  hollowed  out  in  labyrinths  of  caverns  by  the 
relentless  force  of  the  Atlantic  breakers  are  of  course  magnificent ; 
and  if  you  have  head  and  nerves  for  the  sport  of  sea-bird-fowling 
you  may  indulge  in  its  pleasures  to  your  heart's  content.  But, 
except  for  tolerable  trout-fishing  in  the  lochs,  there  is  an  absence  of 
all  the  milder  forms  of  amusement  as  of  the  softer  charms  of  nature. 
There  are  hares  on  the  cornland  and  there  are  rabbits  among  the 
sandhills,  but  there  are  no  grouse  on  the  moors,  and  but  few  small 
birds  in  the  hedgerows.  The  sojourner's  daily  walks  would  alter- 
nate for  the  most  part  between  the  shingly  beach,  the  shifting- 
sands,  and  the  quaking  peat  mosses.  And  if  you  had  nearly 
perpetual  day  through  some  part  of  the  year,  much  of  the  rest 
would  be  blotted  out  in  mist  and  storm,  clouds  and  darkness.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  striking  the  balance  between  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  Shetlauds,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  though  they  may  be  a  tempting  object  for  a  flying  trip,  they 
would  be  the  reverse  of  enjoyable  for  a  prolonged  residence. 
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DUTT'S  INDIA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

MB.  BUTT  is  an  industrious  writer.     More  than  a  year  ago 
we  made  some  remarks  {Saturday  Review,  June  21,  1879)  on 
the  two  portly  volumes  which  contained  his  Historical  Studies, 
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and  of  which  the  work  now  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation. He  is  also  an  industrious  thinker ;  and  much  of  what 
he  says  is  well  deserving  of  attention.  But  neither  in  this  volume 
nor  in  his  Historical  Studies  does  he  do  himself  justice.  In  both 
the  pruning  knife  might  with  advantage  have  been  used  freely, 
and  Mr.  Dutt  would  have  done  well  to  determine  more  clearly  the 
limits  of  his  own  knowledge.  As  in  the  former,  so  in  the  present 
work,  he  writes  sensibly  and  forcibly  on  matters  with  which  his 
education  and  experience  have  made  him  competent  to  deal ;  but 
in  both  he  strays  away  into  other  matters  of  which  he  has  no  real 
grasp,  although  his  conclusions  about  them  are  as  confidently  ex- 
pressed as  his  thoughts  on  subjects  which  he  has  carefully  worked 
out.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  each  work  these  crude  and  not  very 
coherent  speculations  are  obtruded  on  the  reader  in  the  opening 
pages,  and  that  there  is  need  both  of  patience  and  perseverance 
before  we  can  discover  that  the  book  cannot  fairly  be  dismissed  as  the 
superficial  talk  of  an  inexact  and  half-educated  writer.  In  both 
works  he  shows  that  he  has  carefully  studied  the  past  history  and 
the  present  condition  of  India,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  wants  of  the  people  justifies  his  speaking  with  authority  on 
many  questions  of  practical  importance  ;  but  it  is  not  less  clear 
from  both  that  he  has  but  vague  ideas  of  the  laws  of  historical 
evidence,  and  that  he  is  especially  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world  or  with  matters  relating  to  the  origin 
and  growth  of  languages.  His  chapters  on  the  existing  effects  of 
caste  and  on  the  present  state  of  religion  in  India,  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country,  and  on  the  modes  in  which  these  capabilities 
may  be  best  drawn  out  for  the  strengthening  of  British  rule  and 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  are  really  valuable,  and  should 
be  carefully  read  and  considered  ;  but  the  reader  might  be  par- 
doned who  should  conclude  from  the  opening  sentences  that  it  was 
a  mere  waste  of  time  to  go  further.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
fhe  Hindu  may  not  have  migrated  from  distant  regions  into  the 
lands  where  we  now  find  him ;  but  the  whole  method  and  results  of 
philology  cannot  be  upset  in  half-a-dozen  words,  and  the  cool 
assurance  which  treats  them  as  little  better  thau  delusions  is  more 
likely  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a  writer  than  to  carry  weight 
with  his  readers. 

The  truth  is  that  whenever  Mr.  Dutt  deals  with  questions  of 
language  or  of  the  history  of  times  for  which  we  have  not  the 
evidence  of  a  contemporary  historical  literature  he  betrays  inexact- 
ness of  thought,  and  the  necessary  result  is  great  inequality  in  his 
work.    It  is  more  than  provoking  to  be  told  that,  in  determining 
the  relations  of  tribes  and  nations,  "a  coincidence  of  words  and 
sentences"  in  the  dialects  spoken  by  them  is  not  a  safe  and  trust- 
worthy guide.  A  little  consideration  would  surely  have  convinced 
Mr.  Dutt  that  between  words  and  sentences  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.    The  former  are  mere  counters  or  labels  which 
any  language  may  borrow  from  another,  suiting  their  shape  to  its 
own  needs ;  the  latter  must  be  put  together  grammatically,  and 
the  grammatical  structure  of  speech  answers  exactly  to  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  animals.    If  one  dialect  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  or  compared  with  another  in  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  its 
forms  which  are  absolutely  dependent  on  law,  then  the  attempt  to 
determine  the  relations  of  vertebrates  by  the  likeness  or  unlikeness 
of  their  skeletons  must  be  also  useless.     It  is  of  course  easy  to 
push  too  far  conclusions  which  the  evidence  of  language  may  seem 
to  warrant ;  and  among  those  which  must  be  modified  may  be  the 
theory  which  looks  on  the  parent  of  the  vast  multitude  of  Aryan 
dialects  as  the  speech  of  a  single  Aryan  community  in  its  primeval 
home.    It  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Sayce  has  pointed  out,  that  this 
primitive  language  may  have  been  spoken  by  a  race  essentially 
different  from  that  to  which  we  belong,  or  spoken  by  more  races 
than  one.  It  is  also  possible  that  there  may  have  been  no  one  original 
dialect.  Languages  can  be  preserved  from  endless  dialectical  varia- 
tions only  when  they  are  brought  under  the  artificial  conditions 
imposed  by  a  written  literature.    But  these  and  other  points  of 
detail,  whatever  may  be  their  importance,  have  not,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  century,  affected  essentially  the  assertion  of  Sir  William 
Jones  that  "no  philologer  could  examine  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from  some  common 
source."    The  results  obtained  by  the  methods  recommended  by 
him,  and  by  the  correspondents  of  the  French  Academy  before 
him,  have  exceeded  any  expectations  which  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  dared  to  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ; 
and  amongst  these  results  is  undoubtedly  the  position  that  there 
is,  if  we  speak  generally,  an  affinity  of  blood  between  the  peoples 
and  nations  which  have  a  common  inheritance  in  the  wide-spread 
Aryan  dialects.    The  inferences  drawn  from  this  position  must  be 
applied  cautiously  in  individual  cases ;  and  it  may  be  only  very 
partially  true  that  there  is  a  common  parentage  for  the  Hindu 
and  the  Englishman.    But  it  is  simply  preposterous  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Dutt  plainly  says,  that  "  the  idea  is  based  on  a  fancied  similitude 
between  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Scythian,  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Gothic, 
and  Slavonian  languages."    His  own  conclusions  and  speculations 
are  not  less  rash.    Both  Persians  and  Hindus  spoke  of  themselves 
as  Aryans;  but  the  latter,  at  least,  have  always  inhabited  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  now  found.  Yet  it  seems  that  Persians 
and  Hindus  wished  to  have  a  common  name  because  "  they  were 
anxious  to  be  distinguished  "  from  other  races  by  which  they  were 
encircled,  and  that  "  to  this  end  they  both  took  to  themselves  a 
name  coined  for  the  occasion,  which  from  their  continuity  to 
each  other  they  adopted  in  common."    But  the  Persians  and 
Hindus  were  akin  neither  in  race  nor  in  language  ;  and  we  are  not 
told  how  they  manufactured  their  common  title.    It  is  all  very 
puzzling  and  very  strange  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  canons 
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of  Mr.  Putt's  critical  system.    There  is  DO  affinity  bet  « ecu  IVr-ians 

and  Hindus,  because  tho  latter  were  "scholars  of  high  oultare  and 
taste,"  whilo  the  former  worn  '•  never anvthing  beyond  soldiers  nail 
politicians."  'J'lie  difference,  wo  might  suppose,  could  bo  ac- 
counted for,  so  fivr  as  it  exists,  on  other  grounds  ;  but  the  nrgu- 
inont,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  would  prove  that  Spartans  and 
Athenians  could  not  both  bo  Hellenes.  To  make  tho  puzzlement 
greater,  tho  Brahmans  have  never  bad  any  other  than  their  pre- 
sent abodes  ;  yet  it  seems  that  at  some  lime  or  other  they  separated 
from  tho  oilier  Aryans  and  "went  through  their  own  special 
development  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,''  by  crossing'  which  river 
they  immigrated  into  the  Punjab. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  cite  further  instances  of  inexact- 
ness and  confusion  in  order  to  show  that  Mr.  Putt  would  do  well 
to  avoid  questions  of  ethnology  and  language.  In  the  history  of 
religion  in  India  he  is  much  more  at  home,  and  has  much  to  say 
for  which  he  may  justly  challenge  careful  attention  ;  butevenhere  bis 
■work  is  marred  by  some  unfortunate  inconsistencies.  In  one  place 
wo  are  told  that  the  worship  of  tho  Vedic  age  never  rosp,  "  except 
in  a  very  uudistinguishable  form,  above  the  worship  of  the  great 
objects  by  which  they  were  surrounded "  ;  and  this  is  said  in 
apparent  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson, 
that  the  authors  of  the  Hymns  had  probably  no  belief  in  a 
Creator  or  lluler  of  the  universe.  Iu  another  passage  we  are 
told  that  there  was  no  competition  among  the  Vedic  gods,  and 
that  as  each  was  mentioned,  there  was  "  for  tho  time  at  least 
only  one  Supreme  God,  which  may  be  understood  as  implying 
an  undercurrent  of  monotheism  in  the  midst  of  mythology.'' 
Monotheism  and  unbelief  in  a  Creator  cannot  well  go' together; 
and  such  loose  writing  impairs  the  authority  of  those  parts  of  the 
book  which  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise. 
Two  of  the  most  useful  chapters  in  the  volumes  treat  of  the  growth 
of  caste  and  of  the  present  condition  and  effects  of  the  institution 
in  India.  The  origination  of  caste  from  conquest  is,  and  may 
perhaps  remain,  a  vexed  question.  Mr.  Dutt  thinks  that  the  theory 
is  not  warranted  by  the  Kig  Veda  or  Menu.  The  myth  that  the 
four  castes  proceeded  from  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
Supreme  Being  seems  to  show  that  there  were  no  essential  differ- 
ences of  race  between  the  several  classes ;  and  if  the  notion  that 
caste  has  grown  out  of  conquest  be  true,  Mr.  Putt  says  it  is  true 
only  so  far  as  conquest  affected  the  internal  relations  of  the  con- 
querors. In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  barbarians,  or 
dasyas,  whom  they  brought  under  their  yoke,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was,  in  his  belief,  to  classify  the  victors  "  according  to  the 
duties  which  their  conquests  imposed  on  them,  and  the  first 
three  castes  were  thus  called  forth,  being  simply  gradations  in 
the  body  politic  rendered  necessary  by  the  acquisition  of  an 
empire."  The  alien  population  might  to  any  extent  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  lowest  caste,  with  which  the  first  three  had 
in  strictness  of  speech  nothing  to  do.  But  the  true  spirit  of 
caste  was  not  permanently  contined  to  the  ranks  of  the  Brahmans, 
Kshatryas,  and  Vaisyas.  The  casteless  came  gradually  under  its 
influence,  and  set  up  caste  distinctions  amongst  themselves. 
"  Instead  of  four  divisions  there  are  now  more  than  forty,  which, 
for  all  social  purposes  at  least,  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  "  as 
the  members  of  the  tirst  three  ever  were;  and  the  institution  of 
caste  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try rather  than  losing  it.  This,  Mr.  Putt  believes,  is  in  great  part 
the  result  of  Mahometan  dominion.  Under  the  yoke  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  Brahmans,  Vaisyas,  Sudras,  and  Barua- 
sankars  were  all  alike  slaves,  whom  they  all  equally  hated  ;  and  by 
way  of  raising  up  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  con- 
querors, "the  injunctions  of  the  Shastras  came  to  be  strengthened 
by  stringent  bylaws,  and  to  be  oppressively  enforced."  To 
Englishmen  the  characteristics  of  caste  must  be  matters  of  curi- 
osity rather  than  of  real  interest.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  care 
much  about  the  identity  or  the  distinction  of  caste  or  rank.  In 
point  of  fact,  caste  and  rank  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
In  the  social  scale  the  Barnasankar  may  be  indefinitely  higher  than 
the  Brahman  ;  but  the  latter  is  endowed  with  privileges  and  re- 
ceives an  honour  which  the  former  can  by  no  possibility  attain  to. 
The  question  of  caste  can  in  England  attract  attention  only  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India;  and  as  inter- 
posing an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  improvement  generally,  and 
more  especially  as  checking  or  repressing  all  political  growth,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  The  difficulties  involved 
in  it  are,  in  Mr.  Butt's  opinion,  far  more  serious  than  we  in  England 
are  apt  to  believe.  In  its  practical  working  caste  is,  as  we  might 
suppose,  an  almost  intolerable  despotism.  The  enforcement  of  its' 
observances  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  members  of  each  caste  as  in- 
dividuals; and  the  result  has  been  the  growth  of  a  class  of  inqui- 
sitors, who  make  their  pecuniary  profit  out  of  the  infringement  of 
its  rules.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Hindu  to  escape  from  the  pard- 
mdniks,  who  are  perpetually  "  prying  into  the  minutest  privacies 
of  life,"  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  nothing  is  amiss. 
"  A  son  or  a  daughter,"  Mr.  Putt  tells  us,  "  cannot  be  given 
away  in  marriage,  friends  cannot  be  entertained,  ceremonies  cannot 
be  performed,  without  the  permission  and  co-operation  of  these 
social  harpies,  such  co-operation  having,  of  course,  a  price  attached 
to  it ;  and  if  a  wife  or  daughter  is  suspected  of  frailty,  or  a  son  or 
brother  accused  of  irreligion,  the  unfortunate  family  is  always 
shorn  to  the  quick,  with  not  even  the  privilege  of  complaining 
left  to  them  when  their  caste  is  spared." 

The  worst  mischief  lies  probably  in  the  utterly  illegal  tyranny 
which  in  this  and  other  ways  is  exercised  over  the  people.  The 
law  would  give  them  redress,  but  they  dare  not  resort  to  the  law  ; 


I  and  while  they  are  thus  bearing  a  yoke  which  their  rulers  would 
never  impose  on  them,  the  results  are  disastrous  to  themselves 
politically  and  socially  as  well  us  morally.  Caste  is  multiplying 
their  divisions  indefinitely,  and  on  this  account  it  was  "  encouraged 
anil  fostered  by  the  Mahometans."  Mr.  Putt  justly  adds  that  "a 
hearty  national  union  under  a  people  so  constituted  can  never 
be  hoped  for;  no  necessity  or  general  misfortune  will  yoke  tho 
ISrahman  and  the  liarnasankar  side  by  side,  in  one  common  cause, 
[f  they  were  found  banded  together  for  B  time  during  the  Mutiny 
of  1857,  it  is  certain  that  that  confederation  would  never  bavo 
outlived  the  passing  hour."  Of  tho  institution  and  its  ellects  ho 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  mischievous  restrictions  have 
brought  civilization  to  a  standstill  in  the  country,  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  improvement  until  these  restrictions  are  removed  ; 
but  in  tho  expectation  of  any  change,  early  or  late,  ho  puts 
no  faith,  whilo  ho  ascribes  the  resistance  to  caste  made  by  tho 
party  known  as  Young  Bengal  to  motives  so  discreditable  that 
any  real  reformation  from  such  a  quarter  is  not  to  be  looked 
for. 

The  illegal  oppression  exercised  through  the  institution  of  caste 
is  exercised  also,  to  an  extent  scarcely  less  burdensome,  under  cover 
of  the  Perpetual  Settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  collectors 
deal  with  the  zemindars  only ;  the  zemindars  impose  on  the  ryots 
payments  of  which  tho  law  knows  nothing  or  which  it  ex- 
pressly declares  illegal.  But,  as  in  the  matter  of  caste,  the  ryot 
practically  dares  not  complain ;  and  the  result  is  not  merely  a 
large  amount  of  misery  amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  a 
very  serious  loss  to  the  revenues  of  India.  This  loss  has  been 
computed  loosely  at  10,000,000?.  a  year:  it  may  perhaps  be  put  at 
7,000,000?.,  and  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  a  very  much  lower 
rate.  Between  the  ryots  and  the  officers  of  the  Government  there 
is  no  intercourse,  and  indeed  no  contact ;  and  in  some  cases  the 
number  of  illegal  cesses  found  existing  has  been  not  less  than 
ninety-seven.  The  reconsideration  of  an  arrangement  which  has 
no  just  title  to  he  regarded  as  a  law  of  Medes  and  Persians  may 
perhaps  suggest  measures  that  would  speedily  lessen  and  remove 
the  disaffection  now  spreading  amongst  many  classes  of  the  people. 
On  subjects  of  this  nature  Mr.  Putt's  remarks  are  always  judi- 
cious, and  bis  arguments  are  urged  with  a  force  and  clearness 
whicb  entitle  them  to  the  serious  attention  of  his  readers. 


MAHAFFY'S  CLASSICAL  GREEK  LITERATURE* 

NO  one  probably  will  be  prepared  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
statement  contained  in  the  tirst  sentence  of  Mr.  Mahaffy's 
preface,  that  "  a  history  of  Greek  literature  has  become  almost  too 
great  a  task  for  any  single  man  to  accomplish  adequately."  To 
gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  Greek  authors  them- 
selves, as  well  as  of  the  vast  mass  of  commentary  and  criticism 
which  has  gathered  round  fbem,  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  constitute  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  But  beyond  this  special 
knowledge  a  wide  acquaintance  with  general  literature  and  a  highly 
cultivated  taste  are  necessary  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  the 
subject;  and  to  these  should  be  added  a  large  share  of  common 
sense,  a  quality  which  is  not  best  developed  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
library.  We  may  here  be  met  by  a  retort  akin  to  that  with  which 
Rasselas  checked  the  poetic  enthusiasm  of  Imlac  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  is  enough  to  terrify  any  ordinary  scholar, 
and  to  turn  his  attention  to  monographs  on  individual  writers  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  the  composition  of  a  primer  for  beginners  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Mahaffy's  history  does  not  profess  to  be  in  any  sense 
an  exhaustive  treatise.  It  is  intended,  we  are  told,  for  the  use  of 
"younger  students,"  by  whom  are  probably  meant  undergraduates 
reading  for  honours  ;  and  though  a  book  which  consists  of  about  a 
thousand  pagesof  closely  printed  and  carefully  condensed  matter  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  short  one,  it  is  at  any  rate  very  much  less 
voluminous  than  such  a  work  as  Mure's,  while  it  embodies  in  a 
convenient  form  the  substance  of  what  is  known  about  classical 
Greek  authors.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general  plan  of  the 
work  is  such  as  best  to  convey  to  "  yrounger  students  "  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  Too 
much  is  said  about  each  writer,  and  too  little  about  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  literature  at  large.  The  result  is  that  the  book 
is  biographical  rather  than  historical  in  character.  It  wants  con- 
tinuity, and  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  various  authors.  A  work  composed  on  this  plan  may  be,  and 
in  the  present  case  assuredly  is,  most  valuable  a^  a  dictionary ; 
but  the  fact  that  names  occur  in  chronological  instfead  of  alphabet- 
ical order  does  not  at  once  convert  it  into  history. 

Regarded  as  a  contribution  to  our  critical  knowledge  of  tho 
great  Greek  writers,  and  not  as  a  means  of  educating  youth,  the 
book  deserves  very  high  praise.  As  a  critic,  Mr.  Mahaffy  is  en- 
titled to  an  important  position  among  commentators  on  classical 
literature.  Sound  common  sense  and  breadth  of  view  are  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  his  style  of  criticism,  and  he  revolts  as  much 
from  the  pedantry  and  dulness  of  one  great  school  of  modern 
critics  as  from  the  neglect  of  details  and  complacent  optimism  of 
the  other.  His  remarks  on  the  relations — or,  rather,  absence  of 
relations — between  English  and  German  critics,  and  his  statement 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  each  school  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage by  many  scholars  beside  those  for  whom  they  are  more 
especially  intended.     While  he  allows  the  Germans  all  credit  for 
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their  labours  in  the  field  of  Homeric  research,  he  has  little  sym- 
pathy -with  their  general  canons  of  criticism,  and  points  out  how 
fallacious  is  their  favourite  practice  of  making  literary  merit  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  authenticity  of  any  passage.  The  fact  that  widely 
different  verdicts  are  often  pronounced  by  various  critics  upon 
the  same  passage  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  test,  and  moreover,  as  Mr.  Mahaft'y  suggests,  the  very  excel- 
lence of  a  later  lay  may  often  be  the  cause  of  its  being  interpolated 
in  an  earlier  composition.  Mr.  Mahaffy  here  lays  much  stress  upon 
the  national  isolation  in  scholarship,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
contrast  of  attitude  has  been  so  strong  as  to  blind  each  nation  to 
the  importance  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  other.  He  suggests 
as  an  alternative  explanation  that  few  scholars  of  either  country 
are  able  full}'  to  appreciate  the  force  of  an  argument  in  the  tongue  of 
the  other.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  both  explanations,  but  prob- 
ably English  critics  have  been  guided  in  the  matter  of  the  Homeric 
poems  rather  by  sentimental  considerations  than  by  any  other  feel- 
ings. Holding  as  he  does  that  ignorance  or  carelessness  is  the  cause 
in  each  party  of  blindness  to  the  arguments  of  the  other,  Mr. 
Mahaffy  is  naturally  more  in  sympathy  with  Grote  than  with  any 
other  critic  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  he  holds,  in  the  main, 
Grote's  intermediate  theory  about  the  Iliad.  He  strengthens  his 
position  by  the  authority  of  Professor  Sayce,  whose  summary  of 
the  results  of  linguistic  criticism  on  the  text  of  Homer  is  printed 
as  an  appendix,  and  who  arrives,  on  different  grounds,  at  substan- 
tially the  same  conclusions  as  those  of  Mr.  Mahaffy.  While  speaking 
of  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Malia fly's  opi- 
nion of  German  scholarship  seems  to  grow  lower  as  he  proceeds.  He 
gradually  imbibes  all  the  British  prejudices  against  which  he  pro- 
tests in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  and  he  finally  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  appropriate  piece  of  work  for  a  "  learned 
German  "  would  be  the  re-editing  of  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  with 
all  the  monumental  evidence  as  to  his  trustworthiness  appended. 
Mr.  Mahaft'y's  own  method  of  treating  Greek  literature,  as  compared 
with  that  of  German  scholars,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  familiar 
story  of  the  way  in  which  a  German  and  an  Englishman  respec- 
tively executed  the  order  given  to  them  to  describe  a  camel.  The 
Englishman,  we  are  told,  packed  up  his  portmanteau  and  started 
off' to  study  his  subject  in  its  native  deserts;  while  the  German 
remained  quietly  at  home  and  evolved  a  camel  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness,  much  as  the  Italian  painters  would  seem  to  have 
done  in  depicting  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Mr.  Mahaffy  has 
travelled  widely  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  brings  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired  to  bear  upon  his  present  task.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  Greek  theatre  derive  much  force  from  his  visits  to  the 
various  ruins  extant ;  and  his  theories  on  the  mechanical  contri- 
vances of  the  Greek  stage,  founded  on  an  inspection  of  the  remains, 
are  worth  more  than  whole  volumes  of  A  priori  argument.  No 
doubt  he  goes  too  far  when,  from  the  fact  that  he  could  distinctly 
hear  every  word  uttered  in  a  man's  ordinary  speaking  voice  across 
the  amphitheatre  at  Syracuse,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
acoustic  properties  of  these  vast  theatres  were  much  better  than 
would  naturally  be  supposed ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  buzzing 
sound  which  must  at  times  have  arisen  from  so  large  an  audience, 
however  attentive  it  might  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  actor 
or  singer  to  know  how  sound  is  broken  and  deadened  by  the  mere 
bodily  presence  of  a  number  of  people  in  a  theatre.  Indeed  Mr. 
Mahaffy 's  arguments  occasionally  remind  us  of  the  ingenious  show- 
man who  justified  his  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  word  pelican 
by  the  plea  that  he  had  "  seen  the  animal." 

The  chapters  on  the  Tragedians  are  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  whole  work.  Mr.  Mahaffy  is  never  afraid  of  contra- 
dicting generally  received  opinions,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with 
a  critic  who  will  venture  to  uphold  the  claims  of  Euripides  to 
equality  at  least  with  /Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  decision 
arrived  at  on  the  question  must  of  course  depend  on  the  individual 
taste  of  each  reader ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  any  modern 
student  not  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Hellenic  spirit  would 
pronounce  Euripides  superior  to  Sophocles.  Even  such  a  Greek 
scholar  and  sympathizer  as  Mr.  Mahaffy,  while  he  pronounces 
Sophocles  to  be  the  better  artist,  ascribes  to  Euripides  the  greater 
genius.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question,  which, 
in  many  of  its  aspects,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  con- 
test between  the  Classical  and  the  Romantic  drama  in  France 
during  the  present  century. 

In  his  estimate  of  Pindar  Mr.  Mahaffy  dissents  more  widely 
from  the  general  verdict.  He  lays  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
Pindar  wrote  for  pay,  and  discovers  with  great,  perhaps  too  great, 
ingenuity,  that  the  splendour  of  the  ode  depends  very  much  upon 
the  price  paid  for  it.  Thus  the  superiority  in  grandeur  of  the 
Olympian  odes  is  accounted  for  by  the  explanation  that  they  were 
composed  for  great  personages,  and  probably  were  splendidly  re- 
warded. In  the  same  way  the  rarity  of  odes  addressed  to 
Athenians  is  ascribed  to  the  poverty  of  Athens  at  the  time,  while 
the  wealth  of  the  yEginetans  and  Sicilians  accounts  for  the  large 
place  which  they  occupy  in  Pindar's  poetry.  As  regards  the 
literary  merit  of  his  odes,  of  course  the  elaborate  character  of  his 
metrical  system,  in  which  the  rhythm  is  entirely  lost  to  modern 
ears,  and  the  transient  allusions  which  have  long  since  become 
devoid  of  meaning,  have  inclined  judicious  critics  to  judge  of 
Pindar  rather  by  his  reputation  among  his  own  countrymen  than 
by  the  merits  which  they  have  been  able  to  discover  for  them- 
selves. 

The  second  volume,  which  deals  with  prose  literature,  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  much  less  interesting  than  the  first.  We  do  not 
at  all  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  less  valuable  from  an  historical  point 


of  view.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Mahaffy  presents  a  much  more 
connected  history  of  Greek  prose  than  of  Greek  poetry ;  but  his 
own  interest  seems  to  be  centred  in  the  poets,  and  moreover, 
except  in  one  important  case,  his  estimates  of  the  various  writers 
do  not  differ  widely  from  those  which  are  generally  received. 
Hence  there  is  less  original  criticism  in  this  than  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Mahafly's  opinion  of  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, is  at  variance  with  that  most  commonly  entertained,  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  Grote, 
who  sees  in  him  the  model  of  an  Athenian  gentleman,  and  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  results  of  a  democratic  education.  He 
is  here  described  a9  being  essentially  a  second-rate  man  in  every 
respect,  dominated  all  his  life  by  any  great  man  whom  he  met — ■ 
Socrates,  Cyrus,  Agesilaus;  "a mere  Boswell,a  photographer  who 
copies  petty  details,  but,  being  no  true  artist,  is  unable  to  catch 
the  ideal  side  of  the  character,  and  reproduce  it  for  all  time."  The 
Anabasis  is  set  down  as  an  elaborate  piece  of  self-glorification, 
"  where  the  author,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  seeing  that  the 
main  actors  were  now  dead  or  scattered,  could  assume  an  import- 
ance quite  beyond  that  warranted  by  the  real  facts."  Mr.  Mahaffy 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  publication  of  the  work 
may  have  been  delayed  by  Xenophon  through  his  fear  of  being 
contradicted  by  the  surviving  leaders  had  he  put  his  own  prowess 
so  strongly  forward  while  they  were  at  hand  to  correct  him. 
Surely,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  on  the  matter,  such  a 
suggestion  as  this  comes  under  the  same  head  as  those  unjust  in- 
sinuations of  which  Mr.  Mahaffy  complains  in  Xenophon's  treat- 
ment of  Epaminondas. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  other  cases  where  he  differs  from  the 
generally  received  opinions  on  any  branch  of  his  subject,  Mr. 
Mahaffy  shows  no  undue  desire  to  fetter  the  judgment  of  his 
readers.  He  states  with  the  utmost  candour  the  points  on  which 
other  critics  are  at  variance  with  him,  and  gives  references  to  the 
authors  by  whom  the  question  is  best  discussed.  It  is  not  easy  to 
overrate  the  value  of  Mr.  Mahafly's  work  regarded  as  a  book  of 
reference.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  chief  MSS.  of  each  author  and 
an  estimate  of  their  relative  value.  He  notices  the  most  important 
editions  and  translations,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  poets,  gives  some 
account  of  the  various  modem  imitations  of  their  works.  His 
wide  acquaintance  with  modern  literature  enables  him  to  relieve 
the  dulness  which  is  at  times  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  this  cha- 
racter by  happy  illustrations  and  apt  comparisons,  though  his  taste 
for  parallelssometimes  leads  him  into  extravagance— as,  for  instance, 
when  he  compares  the  schools  of  Isocrates  and  Plato  respectively 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  resemblance  which  can,  we  think, 
exist  only  in  the  fancy  of  its  discoverer.  The  analogy  suggested 
between  the  parabasis  of  the  old  comedy  and  the  topical  song  of 
modern  burlesque  is  very  happy  in  its  completeness,  though  it  is 
too  obvious  to  be  altogether  new ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  parallel  drawn  between  the  Satyric  drama  and  Christmas 
pantomime.  The  position  of  the  Satyric  play  in  a  tetralogy 
might,  however,  have  been  expressed  in  English  without  the 
use  of  so  barbarous  a  word  as  "  afterlude."  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Mahaffy  is  betrayed  by  a  too  sweeping  generalization 
into  a  statement  ludicrously  suggestive  of  his  nationality.  In 
speaking  of  the  strong  influence  exercised  by  the  drama  upon 
literature  at  large,  he  says  that  "  even  the  legal  oratory  of  the 
day  assumed  the  dramatic  tone,  and  the  orator  composed  his  attack 
or  defence  in  the  character  of  the  client  who  spoke  it."  Seeing 
that  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  uttered  in  person  the  speech  written 
for  him,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  other  character  the  orator 
could  compose  it.  But  we  may  here  leave  the  thankless  task  of 
pointing  out  the  defects  in  what  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  masterly 
work.  The  sense  of  incompleteness  which  is  here  and  there  felt  arises 
necessarily  from  the  limitations  which  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  imposed 
upon  himself  out  of  regard  for  the  special  needs  of  "  younger 
students,"  and  from  more  general  considerations  of  the  brevity  of 
human  life.  From  his  concluding  sentence  we  gather,  though  not 
very  distinctly,  that  it  is  his  intention  in  another  work  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  Alexandrine  literature,  which  he  has  here  left 
unnoticed.  We  hope  that  our  conjecture  is  correct.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  interest,  though  it  has  been  dwarfed  by  com- 
parison with  the  far  greater  glories  of  classical  Greek.  The  task 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  approached,  and  its  execution 
need  not  be  cramped  by  those  considerations  which  have  so 
seriously  lessened  the  interest  of  the  present  work. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE.* 

"  nHIIE  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,"  Mr.  Low  observes  in  hi3 
-1-  preface,  "  will  be  known  in  our  history  as  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  in  British  annals.  It  is  pre-eminently  so  as  regards 
our  men  of  science ;  and  scarcely  in  a  less  degree  is  the  Victorian 
age  famous  for  its  philosophers,  painters,  men  of  letters,  and 
orators.  As  regards  our  sailors,  it  is  only  beeause  our  naval 
supremacy  is  unquestioned,  and  hostile  fleets  in  time  of  war  avoid 
an  encounter  with  ours  on  the  seas,  that  no  heroes,  like  the  mighty 
seamen  of  the  past,  have  immortalized  themselves."  No  doubt, 
if  there  has  been  no  Trafalgar  in  these  latter  days,  that  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  sailors  of  the  pre-eminent  Victorian  age,  but 
of  the  hostile  nations,  especially  the  Zulus  and  the  Afghans, 
who  avoid  encounter  with  us   on   the  sea.     Mr.  Low  has 
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omitted  to  mention  tlio  most  pre-eminent  feature  about  tlio 
Victorian  age — that  it  has  come  nt'tor  every  other  ago  up  to 
the  present  time.  But  not  only  is  this  a  pre-eminent  ago  ; 
"without  undue  glorification  we  may  express  a  doubt  whether 
any  other  European  nation  could,  with  our  system  of  voluntary 
enlistment)  and  the  paucity  of  our  land  forces,  have  effected  SUCH 
n  marvellous  series  of  conquests."  Mr.  Low  might  have  added  a. 
doubt  whether  any  other  nation,  with  our  Horse  Guards,  would 
have  done  so  well,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  also  whether  other 
nations  would  get  on  as  well  as  we  do  with  our  London  fog. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Low's  senso 
of  historical  perspective  is  not  very  keon,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  book  is  much  better  than  the  preface.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  biographical  notices  of  different 
British  officers,  some  of  which  have  been  written  for  the  military 
magazines,  but  most  of  which  now  appear  for  the  first  time.  They 
bave  bren  carefully  prepared,  and  appear  very  correct  as  to  facts, 
although  Mr.  Low  has  not  always  had  access  to  the  be?t  informa- 
tion, and  the  criticism  is  sometimes  not  quite  so  pertinent  or 
valuable  as  the  statements  of  events.  Indeed  wo  know  of  no 
other  book  or  books  which  would  furnish  so  much  information 
about  a  number  of  officers,  of  varying  distinction  certainly,  but 
about  whom  the  public,  and  especially  military  readers,  are  likely  to 
feel  interest.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  work  is  more  valuable  as  a 
repertory  of  facts  than  for  the  critical  power  displayed.  Thus,  in 
the  memoir  of  Lord  Chelmsford  we  are  told  that "  Captain  Thesiger 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  participate  in  the  battles  of  the  Alma 
and  Inkerman,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the  Crimea  until  .  .  .  the 
siege  .  .  .  was  approaching  to  a  conclusion.  For  his  services  he 
received  the  Crimean  medal  and  clasps  for  Sebastopol,  the  Turkish 
and  Sardinian  medals,  and  the  fifth  class  of  the  Medjidie."  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  Low  may  intend  irony  here,  for  the  granting  of  these 
Turkish  and  Sardinian  decorations  wholesale  to  our  army  was  a 
scandalous  thing.  But,  if  so,  the  sarcasm  is  concealed.  Again, 
"  On  arriving  at  Bombay  he  joined  the  95th  Regiment  in  the  field, 
but  was  only  in  time  to  be  present  at  a  small  affair.  ...  On  the 
termination  of  hostilities  he  received  the  brevet  of  Colonel."  In 
the  Abyssinian  war  Colonel  Thesiger  served  as  chief  of  the 
staff  to  Sir  Robert  Napier,  and  throughout  "  was  the  alter 
ego  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Where  Sir  Robert  Napier  was 
not,  there  his  chief  of  the  staff  was  sure  to  be  present  as  his 
representative.  And  though  among  his  generals  of  division  and 
brigadiers  were  such  men  as  Stavely,  Merewether,  and  Field, 
yet  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  regarded  as  the  '  right 
hand  man  of  his  chief.' "  80  one  might  say  that,  although  such  men 
as  the  senior  major  and  the  junior  major  were  present  with  a 
regiment,  the  adjutant  was  regarded  as  the  right  hand  man  of  the 
colonel.  As  Adjutant-General  in  India,  "firm  but  conciliatory, 
courteous  and  kind,  but  dignified,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  while  he  earned  their  respect  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  such  soldierly  qualities  as  courage  and  calmness  in  the  pre- 
sence of  danger/'  The  description  of  the  late  Adjutant-General  in 
India  is  not  at  all  too  highly  coloured.  But  what  room,  in  the 
performance  of  the  peaceful  duties  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
at  Simla  or  Calcutta,  was  afforded  for  the  exhibition  of  courage  and 
calmness,  and  how  the  danger  became  present,  is  not  explained.  Of 
the  battle  of  Ulundi  Mr.  Low  says  : — "  But  the  enemy  could  not 
long  face  the  terrible  fare  poured  into  them  at  a  range  of  sixty 
yards ;  and,  after  a  display  of  heroism  that  would  not  have  dis- 
credited veteran  disciplined  infantry,  about  9.30  they  wavered"; 
a  ludicrously  inappropriate  way  of  describing  the  desperate  bravery 
of  the  Zulus.  It  would  be  more  just  to  say,  whenever  any  disci- 
plined infantry,  whether  English  or  other,  behaves  exceptionally 
well,  that  their  conduct  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Zulu.  To 
return,  howrever,  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Low  presently  saying  that,  "  in  thus  sacri- 
ficing the  fruits  of  a  victory  won  by  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  time  and  money,  Lord  Chelmsford,  we  think,  has  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  soldier;  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  his  panegyrists  can  defend  an  act  displaying  such  timi- 
dity and  want  of  judgment."  There  is  something  strangely  ab- 
surd in  this  sentence,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  writer  who 
has  constituted  himself  Lord  Chelmsford's  panegyrist-in-chief, 
and  then,  having  "  cracked  him  up"  throughout  the  memoir  in 
language  appropriate  to  the  deeds  of  a  Wellington,  suddenly 
lets  him  down  again,  taking  up  the  cudgels  against  his  "  pane- 
gyrists." Sometimes,  too,  the  events  dragged  in  have  no  very 
marked  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand;  as  where  we  are  told 
that  the  subject  of  this  notice  thence  "  proceeded  to  Maritz- 
burg,  the  capital  of  Natal,  where  his  lordship  received  an  ovation, 
the  people  carrying  him  on  their  shoulders  out  of  his  postchaise  to 
bis  hotel,  where  the  mayor  read  him  an  address  of  congratulation, 
to  which  Lord  Chelmsford  replied,  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
colonists  for  their  sympathy  and  confidence  throughout  the  trying 
time  through  which  he  had  passed."  A  good  many  other  people 
also  had  passed  through  a  trying  time ;  but  the  biographer  has 
unaccountably  forgotten,  while  recording  this  interesting  anecdote, 
to  tell  us  what  his  lordship  had  for  breakfast  on  the  occasion. 
Again,  "  though  public  opinion  in  the  press,  in  society,  and  in  the 
army,  was  much  divided  as  to  the  generalship  displayed  by  Lord 
Chelmsford,  every  one  was  agreed  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  de- 
termination to  do  his  best  without  regard  to  personal  conveni- 
ence, and  that  he  never  spared  himself  in  the  public  service." 
We  have  never  before  heard  of  this  division  of  opinion,  and  it  is 
curious  praise  of  a  man  to  say  that  he  was  not  one  who  did  not 
do  his  best. 


The  book,  howovor,  is  a  porfoct  magazine  'if  Interesting  fact! 
available  for  the  future  compiler  of  military  history;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  a  big  work  of  this  sort  about  a  great  many 
dill'eivnt  people  and  events,  the  facts,  or  Mr.  Low's  interpretation 
of  them,  should  not  always  be  accurate.  Thus,  in  reference  to 
Outram's  reinstatement  at  Baroda,  after  his  battle  with  the  Bombay 
Government  on  the  famous  bribery  case,  Mr.  Low  says  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  asked  the  Bombay  Government  to  rein  l  it''  him. 
It  was,  however,  to  the  supreme  Government  of  India  that  the  Court's 
appeal  was  made,  and  it  was  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  not  the  Bombay 
Government,  who  sent  Outram  back  in  triumph  to  Baroda.  When 
Outram  was  transferred  from  Aden  to  Lucknow,  Mr,  Low  says  it 
was  done  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  "  who  knew  Outram's  value,  and 
had  made  him  one  of  his  honorary  aide-de-camps";  which  is  as- 
if  tho  Queen  were  to  roward  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Mr.  Gladstone- 
by  making  him  a  C.B.  Speaking  of  the  action  of  Mohumra,  irk 
the  Persian  war,  Mr.  Low  quotes  with  approval  Ilavelock's  remark 
that  tho  "works  were  formidable;  but  in  3$  hours  they  were 
so  battered  by  our  war-ships  that  the  enemy  abandoned  them  in 
haste,  suffering  great  loss."  They  were  not,  therefore,  really  for- 
midable, or  they  would  not  have  been  so  easily  battered  by  a  few 
old  sloops  of  the  Indian  navy  of  obsolete  pattern  and  armament. 
With  reference  to  Outram's  appointment  to  the  force  which 
relieved  Lucknow,  Mr.  Low  terms  it  "  a  supersession  of  Havelock, 
his  former  friend  and  comrade,"  adding  "  that  it  was  not  in 
intended  that  Havelock,  after  gaining  nine  victories,  should  be 
actually  superseded."  But  it  was  certainly  intended  that  Outram 
should  take  charge  of  the  united  troops  collecting  at  Cawnpore. 
Havelock — some  of  whose  nine  victories,  by  the  way,  were  mere- 
bloodless  demonstrations — arriving  first  on  the  scene,  took  over- 
command  from  Neill,  his  junior  oilicer,  just  as  Outram,  who  had 
shortly  before  been  in  command  at  the  head  of  these  very  troops> 
in  Persia,  took  over  command  in  turn  from  Havelock  when  he  got 
to  the  front.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  talk  of  supersession  in  such 
cases.  As  well  say  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  superseded  Outram 
when  he  came  on  the  scene  later  on  with  a  still  larger  force. 

The  memoir  of  Lord  Napier  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best,  because- 
Mr.  Low  appreciates  properly  the  qualities  which  have  brought  about 
that  distinguished  officer's  success — the  combination  of  patient  car© 
and  forethought  in  arranging  plans  of  an  operation  in  the  first  instance, 
with  brilliant  dash  in  execution ;  but  even  here  the  commentary  is  not 
always  felicitous.  For  example  : — "  Meanwhile  Napier's  promo- 
tion had  been  going  on  steadily,  and  with  a  share  of  good  fortune. 
He  was  gazetted  first  lieutenant  on  the  28th  September,  1827,  and 
his  commission  as  captain  bore  date  25th  January,  1841."  Steady 
the  promotion  certainly  was,  if  slowness  and  steadiness  are  syn- 
onymous ;  but  what  good  fortune  there  is  in  not  getting  your  com- 
pany until  after  fifteen  years'  service  is  not  apparent.  Of  the  first 
day  of  Ferozshuhr,  Mr.  Low  says  that  "  the  British  infantry  flung 
itself  with  heroic  devotion  against  the  Sikh  entrenchments."  A. 
part  of  the  British  infantry  unfortunately  did  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
hence  the  indecisive  result  of  that  day.  And  when  it  is  added' 
that  "  Captain  Napier  was  honourably  mentioned  in  despatches, 
and  received  a  medal  with  two  clasps,  and  the  brevet  rank  of 
Major  for  his  services,"  a  person  ignorant  of  Mr.  Low's  way  of 
dragging  in  the  irrelevant  might  suppose  that  medals  and  clasps 
were  given  with  discrimination,  and  that  a  brevet  majority  was  a 
very  great  distinction.  He  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  very  re- 
markable part  played  by  the  subject  of  his  memoir  on  that  critical 
day,  and  the  inadequate  recognition  it  obtained.  However,  with 
all  its  faults,  this  is  still  a  very  useful  and,  in  many  parts,  interest- 
ing book. 


PAYNE'S  LECTURES  ON  EDUCATION.* 

r  HUE  late  Mr.  Payne  gave  the  beet  part  of  his  life  to  enforcing, 
J-  by  precept  and  example,  a  truth  which  ought  to  be  elemen- 
tary; which  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  Continent  is  recog- 
nized as  elementary,  and  acted  on  with  excellent  results ;  but 
which  in  England  has  only  just  attained  recognition,  and  is  still 
for  the  most  part  ignored  in  our  chief  seats  of  learning.  This 
truth  is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  art  of  education.  It  has. 
not  been  neglected  for  want  of  being  before  the  world.  Socrates, 
who  discovered  that  there  was  a  science  of  politics,  did  not  over- 
look the  science  and  art  which  are  concerned  with  making  good 
citizens.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  each  in  his  own  way,  endeavoured, 
to  work  out  the  pregnant  hints  of  Socrates.  In  our  own  land 
Milton  testified  his  belief  that  the  training  of  human  beings  is  a, 
weighty  and  difficult  matter,  "  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot 
in  that  counts  himself  a  teacher."  Ascham  before  him,  Locke 
after  him,  in  our  own  day  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  many  others  at 
divers  times  and  in  divers  ways,  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
the  education  of  children  being  conducted,  not  haphazard,  but  in  a 
systematic  and  intelligent  manner.  Yet  in  the  vast  majority  of 
our  schools,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  homes, 
the  development  of  human  faculties  and  formation  of  human  cha- 
racter has  to  this  day  been  treated  as  an  undertaking  so  trifling  or 
so  easy  as  to  require  for  its  successful  performance  the  application 
of  very  little  intelligence  and  no  method  whatever.  Boys  and 
girls  are  not  puppets  that  will  dance  as  you  pull  the  strings,  but 
men  and  women  in  little ;  yet  their  parents  and  pastors  and 

*  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  :  with  other  Lectures  and 
Essays.  By  the  late  JosepU  Payne.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Joseph  Frank 
Payne,  M.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick.  London ; 
Longmans  &  Co.  1880. 
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masters  go  on  acting  as  if  they  thought  with  Guildenstern  that 
niau  is  easier  to  play  on  than  a  pipe.  Honourable  exceptions  there 
have  always  been ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Joseph 
Payne  and  others  like  him,  it  seems  within  the  reach  of  reasonable 
hope  that  these  examples  may  spread  and  become  the  rule.  And 
then,  if  we  look  back  to  the  work  of  those  who  cleared  the  ground 
and  iind  in  it  some  touch  of  over-heated  denunciation,  or  over- 
weening promise,  or  dogged  iteration  of  things  that  now  appear 
obvious,  let  us  remember  that  they  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  in  evil  times,  and  that  without  enthusiasm 
and  insistence  their  work  would  not  have  come  to  the  harvest  at 
all.  A  man  who  is  afraid  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  seeming  dis- 
agreeable to  respectable  persons  and  institutions,  will  never  make 
much  impression  on  the  inertia  of  established  routine.  Mr.  Payne 
was  completely  free  from  both  these  fears,  and  his  work  took  root. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  occasional  discourses 
and  papers,  which  he  presumably  would  have  disposed  otherwise 
if  he  had  arranged  them  for  publication  himself.  As  they  stand 
they  form  a  series  of  landmarks  in  an  active  life,  and  show  how 
constantly  he  was  occupied  in  working  out  and  enforcing  the 
application  of  a  few  leading  ideas. 

The  first  and  great  axiom  of  the  science  of  education,  as  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Payne,  is  a  paradox  ;  he  learnt  it,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  from  Jacotot,  but  realized  it  with  a  strength  and  vitality  that 
made  it  his  own.  It  is  that  a  teacher's  business  is  not  to  teach 
his  pupil,  but  to  lead  him  to  teach  himself.  "Learning  is  self- 
teaching  .  .  .  the  mental  act  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired  is 
the  pupil's,  not  the  teacher's."  The  mere  driving  of  words  and 
facts  into  a  pupil's  memory  "is  no  more  instruction  than  heaping 
bricks  and  stones  together  is  building  a  house."  The  true  instructor 
commands  the  materials  of  knowledge  as  Ampkion  did  those  of 
building ;  he  does  not  lay  his  own  hands  on  them,  but  under  his 
bidding  they  "  move  together  to  the  place  where  they  are  wanted, 
and  grow  into  the  form  of  a  harmonious  fabric."  Hence  another 
paradox,  that  the  teacher's  highest  success  is  to  make  himself  use- 
less to  his  pupils.  It  is  worth  observing  that,  just  as  we  noted  of 
the  general  conception  of  a  science  of  education,  this  discovery  is 
ancient  in  conception  though  recent  in  application  to  practice. 
The  famous  questioning  method  of  Socrates  had  no  other  idea 
than  this  at  its  root ;  he  went  on  the  principle  that  only  that 
knowledge  is  vital  which  a  man  arrives  at  by  his  own  thought. 
And  by  his  own  description  of  the  process  he  showed  that  he 
clearly  apprehended  the  true  theory  of  it.  No  modern  could  be 
more  distinct  on  the  point  that  real  teaching  is  not  a  bare  putting 
in  from  without,  but  a  drawing  out  and  developing  from  within. 
Unfortunately,  the  right  way  of  doing  most  things  is  harder,  till 
one  has  learnt  it,  than  the  wrong  one ;  and  the  construction  of 
knowledge  by  drawing  out  thought  from  within  is  an  affair  of 
skill  and  patience.  For  it  is  yet  another  paradox,  but  true,  that  in 
education,  as  in  government,  the  hardest  thing  of  all  is  to  know 
•when  not  to  meddle.  It  is  much  easier  to  teach,  or  seem  to  teach, 
children  by  stuffing  them  with  words  to  be  reproduced  to  order  than 
to  make  them  teach  themselves  and  acquire  a  grasp  of  things;  and 
the  temptations  of  the  easier  way  have  prevailed,  with  results 
which  may  be  read  in  various  public  documents.  One  question, 
however,  is  apt  to  rise  in  the  mind  which  deserves  a  little  atten- 
tion, though  we  do  not  find  it  noticed  in  this  book.  Do  not  the 
reformers  prove  too  much  ?  If  the  common  method  or  want  of 
method  is  as  bad  as  they  say,  how  is  it  that  any  tolerable  results 
are  produced  ?  A  certain  number  of  pupils,  including  the  re- 
formers themselves,  have  under  the  old  system  come  out  good 
scholars,  accomplished  men,  and  capable  of  independent  thinking. 
Can  the  tree  be  so  faulty  if  its  best  fruit  is  so  good  ?  On  general 
grounds  it  may  be  answered  that  this  is  the  old  fallacy  of  2>ost 
hoc,  propter  hoc ;  bad  workmanship  is  not  shown  to  be  good  by  its 
mot  actually  spoiling  good  stuif.  Again,  a  system  is  to  be  judged 
not  by  extreme  cases  on  either  side,  but  by  the  average  results. 
In  the  case  of  English  education  few  persons  who  have  not  paid 
special  attention  to  the  subject  know  how  poor  the  average  result 
is.  But  a  more  specific  explanation  is  given  by  Mr.  Payne's  lead- 
ing principle.  If  learning  is  really  self-teaching,  we  can  see  not 
only  why  and  how  the  current  routine  of  school  work  is  bad,  but 
why  and  how  the  consequent  mischief  is  limited.  In  one  way 
and  another  we  all  begin  teaching  ourselves  almost  as  soon 
as  we  are  born,  and  never  leave  off  during  our  lives.  What 
we  learn  depends  on  a  great  many  circumstances,  our  desire 
for  the  particular  kind  of  knowledge  being,  after  years  of 
discretion,  one  of  the  most  material.  Now  take  the  case  of  the 
human  being  at  the  age  of  schooling.  If  he  is  intelligent,  and 
becomes  interested  in  the  matters  which  his  masters  profess  to 
teach,  he  will  proceed  to  teach  himself,  and  a  perverse  routine 
cannot  altogether  prevent  him  from  learning,  though  it  may 
perhaps  hinder  him  considerably.  No  doubt  there  will  be  waste 
of  time  and  energy  ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of 
the  apparent  waste  of  early  life,  whether  in  book-learning  or  in 
other  things,  in  truth  repays  its  cost  with  interest  in  experience 
and  the  faculty  of  handling  knowledge  and  affairs.  Hardly  any 
instruction  can  be  so  bad,  either  in  form  or  in  matter,  but  that  an 
active  mind  can  make  it  a  real  instrument  of  education  to  itself. 
Thus  the  better  sort  suffer  by  comparison  but  little  ;  if  they  are 
once  set  going  on  the  road  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  they  may 
do  well  enough  even  under  arrangements  which  are  very  defective. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  the  years  most  important  for 
learning — say  from  twelve  to  twenty — the  learner  will  meet  with 
many  teachers;  and  as  things  are  now,  or  even  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  it  is  a  strange  chance  if  at  least  one  or  two  of 


them  have  not  a  mind  above  routine,  and  some  sparir  of  the 
Socratic  faculty  of  quickening  and  opening  a  learner's  thought. 
The  first-class  men,  on  the  whole,  are  not  those  who  need 
pity;  perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  mostly  rather  indifferent 
to  the  evil.  It  is  the  intellects  of  the  middling  and  duller 
sort  that  get  starved  and  stunted  by  unintelligent  school-work. 
This  is  a  thing  calling  for  no  demonstration ;  it  is  writ  large 
in  the  whole  temper  and  fashion  of  the  British  middle  classes. 
And,  indeed,  in  our  great  schools  and  universities  the  case  is  likely 
enough  to  happen  that  a  young  man  of  no  less  than  average  wits, 
finding  no  strong  liking  in  himself  to  the  appointed  studies,  nor 
encouragement  from  thoae  who  should  keep  him  to  them,  betakes 
himself  to  such  things  as  he  does  find  that  he  can  more  effectually 
and  pleasantly,  in  our  author's  phrase,  teach  himself — which  are 
cricket,  rowing,  and  the  whole  genus  of  athletics.  Just  now  there 
is  a  great  cry  against  athletics,  as  if  they  were  the  cause  of  idle- 
ness, and  the  neglect  of  other  things  were  not  rather  a  symptom  of 
deeper  shortcomings ;  whereas  parents  and  tutors  should  for  the 
present  be  only  too  thankful  that,  for  want  of  anything  better,  the 
activity  and  interest  of  athletics  keeps  young  men  from  things 
much  worse. 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Payne's  own  application  of  his  idea. 
He  exemplifies  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  teaching  by  a 
lesson  in  mechanics.  The  routine  teacher  begins  by  giving  out  a 
definition  of  a  machine  in  abstract  terms,  and  is  surprised  that  his 
class  cannot  understand  it.  The  teacher  who  knows  his  art  begins 
with  a  working  model  of  some  simple  machine,  tells  the  class  at 
first  merely  what  it  is  for,  lets  them  see  it  at  work  and  work  it  for 
themselves,  makes  them  note  the  results  by  weight  and  measure, 
introduces  technical  terms  only  as  and  when  the  facts  themselves 
are  known  by  direct  experience,  shows  the  effect  of  varying  the 
conditions,  and  finally  dismisses  the  children  with  an  invitation 
to  devise  improvements  on  the  machine  if  they  can,  and  bring 
the  results  next  time.  One  would  say  offhand  that  not  much 
invention  is  to  be  got  out  of  an  average  school-class ;  but 
Mr.  Payne  assures  us,  as  a  fact  within  his  own  experience,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal,  if  the  teacher  will  only  look  for  it  and 
encourage  it.  All  the  common  methods  of  teaching  are  directed 
to  make  the  learner  merely  repeat  what  he  has  been  told  ;  the 
method  advocated  by  Mr.  Payne  aims  at  making  him  repeat  as 
little  as  possible,  but  acquire  ideas  and  learn  to  put  his  own 
activity  into  the  use  of  them.  In  the  technical  language  of  Cam- 
bridge examinations,  Mr.  Payne's  ideal  is  to  reduce  book-work,  as 
compared  with  riders  and  problems,  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a 
vanishing  quantity.  The  method  can  be  carried  out  even  in  the 
first  elements.  Jacotot,  and  Mr.  Payne  after  him,  would  have 
reading  taught  quite  otherwise  than  by  spelling-books.  Learning 
the  letters  separately  is  now  pretty  well  exploded  ;  but  Jacotot 
and  Payne  go  much  beyond  even  the  improved  syllabic  method  of 
modern  reading-books.  They  plunge  at  once  into  a  real  sentence, 
teach  the  individual  words — not  syllables — by  sight,  as  unanalysed 
wholes  in  the  first  instance ;  comparison,  analysis,  and  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  individual  letters,  come  gradually  as  the  sentence  is 
mastered.  Any  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Prendergast's 
"  Masterly  Series  "  will  at  once  perceive  that  his  plan  of  learning 
foreign  languages  is  framed  (quite  independently,  so  far  as  we 
know)  on  the  same  model.  All  along  the  line  it  is  the  war  of 
things  against  words,  the  same  war  that  is  being  fought  out  in  the 
higher  scholarship  at  the  Universities,  and  in  which  a  signal 
victory  has  been  gained  by  the  reform  of  the  Classical  Tripos  at 
Cambridge.  And  in  the  end  things  must  win  ;  but  before  this  can 
be  we  must  organize  victory  by  teaching  the  teachers.  "  Me- 
chanical drill  and  cram,"  as  one  of  these  lectures  laments,  are  still 
supreme  in  the  codes  and  instructions  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Great  interest  attaches,  therefore,  to  what  Mr.  Payne 
had  to  tell  of  his  success  in  this  undertaking.  At  the  end  of  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Science  and  Art  of  Education  "  given  at  the 
College  of  Preceptors  in  1S74,  we  find  some  striking  extracts 
from  the  statements  of  teachers  who  had  followed  Mr.  Payne's 
lectures.  One  said:  "Before  attending  these  lectures,  my 'aim 
was  that  my  pupils  should  gain  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge. 
I  now  see  how  far  more  important  is  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
by  which  knowledge  is  gained.  I  am  therefore  trying  to  make 
them  think  for  themselves  ...  I  now  try  to  adopt  my  plan  to 
the  pupil,  not  the  pupil  to  my  plan."  Another  said:  "What 
you  have  done  for  me,  I  endeavour  to  do  for  niy  pupils.  I  make 
them  correct  their  own  errors;  indeed,  do  their  own  work  as 
much  as  possible.  Since  you  have  been  teaching  me,  my  pupils 
have  progressed  in  mental  development  as  they  have  never  done  in 
all  the  years  I  have  been  teaching."  Obviously  these  teachers 
had  learnt  to  some  purpose,  and  Mr.  Payne  might  well  say  that 
his  labours  had  not  ended  in  mere  talk. 

That  pupil  had  seized  the  root  of  the  matter  who  learnt  from 
Mr.  Payne  that  not  "  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,"  but  "  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  by  which  knowledge  is  gained,"  is  the 
really  important  thing  in  education.  In  the  light  of  this  principle 
Mr.  Payne  viewed  the  controversy  between  science  and  classics. 
What  he  says  about  science  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Curriculum  of 
Modern  Education  "  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  thus : — "  Teach 
science  by  all  means— that  is,  train  the  mind  to  scientific  method. 
But  mere  verbal  teaching  of  scientific  facts  out  of  books  is  as 
worthless  as  any  other  merely  verbal  teaching ;  and  remember  that 
you  cannot  teach  all  the  sciences.  If  youask  specialistswhich  science 
is  to  be  taught,  each  will  name  his  own,  and  your  programme  will 
be  beyond  human  powers."  It  appears  that  Mr.  Payne  would 
practically  have  advised  the  introduction  into  school  teaching  of 
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elomentary  phygKM,  and  nt  a  Inter  stage  chemistry  OX  phy»ology, 
Wo  aie  disposed  to  tliink  t hut  lie  somewhat  UBdWfttflS  the  import- 
ance of  clour  physical  ideas,  seeing  that  nine-tenths  of  the  nonseOM 
that  nourishes  iu  the  world  trades  chiefly  on  the  absence  of  them  ; 
and,  for  the  Bake  of  its  immediate  bearing  on  health  and  the  con- 
duct of  life,  we  should  decidedly  put  physiology  before  chemistry, 
except  what  little  chemistry  the  elements  of  physiology  involve. 
These,  however,  are  trifling  differences  as  compared  with  the 
main  question,  of  method.  As  to  classics  and  literature,  Mr. 
Puvno  points  out,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  done,  and  also  Locke 
be  tore  him,  that  one  of  the  most  essential  kiiuls  of  knowledge 
is  the  knowledge  of  human  nature;  and  that  this  is  what  we  find 
in  the  best  books.  Then  the  eminence  and  necessity  of  Latin 
as  an  instrument  of  the  higher  education  consist,  apart  from 
the  merits  of  Latin  literature  in  itself,  in  Latin  being  the 
common  meeting-ground  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the 
key,  not  to  one  city  or  country,  but,  as  Mr.  Payne  truly  says, 
to  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  Moreover,  the  scholar  inav 
now  say  to  the  man  of  scieuco  that  the  study  of  language  La  itself 
a,  science.  Modern  philology  has  informed  it  with  new  life  and 
made  it  progressive.  Ou  the  whole,  Mr.  Payne's  judgment  on  the 
claims  of  language  and  natural  science  is  a  remarkably  fair  and 
lucid  one. 

Space  has  not  allowed  us  to  give  any  specimens  of  Mr.  Payne's 
writing ;  it  is  always  good  and  apt,  but  we  fancy  that  in  the  pieces 
now  collected  it  was  a  Tittle  under  restraint.  Anyhow,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  volume  that  will  compare  for  freedom  and  vigour 
■with  the  article  ou  Eton  published  iu  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  twelve  years  ago,  which  Etonians  may  now  read  with 
tolerable  equanimity,  so  many  things  being  amended  or  in  a  speedy 
way  so  to  be.  It  is  a  strong  and  brilliant  piece  of  caustic  criticism, 
and  at  the  time  was  open  to  no  reply  but  Mr.  Pepys's — "  A  de\  iliah 
saying,  but  true." 


THE  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY.* 

TT^NGLISHMEN  do  not  very  often  read  the  critical  part  of 
J— J  American  reviews,  and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  Mr 
Howells's  reputation  that  the}'  do  not.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
him  spoken  of  iu  these  reviews  as  a  sort  of  compound  of  Thackeray 
and  Landor ;  a  novelist  possessed  of  the  most  remarkable  iusight 
into  character  and  power  of  drawing  it,  and,  as  they  would  them- 
selves say,  a  stylist  of  unsurpassed  originality  and  force.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  in  so  many  words  that  Mr.  Howells  yields  to 
no  one  living  among  those  who  write  the  English  language.  This 
silly  provincialism  might,  if  it  anticipated  an  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  author's  works,  not  a  little  injure  their  chances.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  some  of  Mr.  Howells's  work,  notably  A  Foregone 
Conclusion,  came  over  to  England  early  enough  to  get  the  start  of  his 
injudicious  trumpeters.  If  anybody  claims  for  him  the  position  of 
the  best  novelist  of  America,  and  of  a  writer  who,  with  the  heavy 
drawbacks  of  his  dialect,  still  deserves  a  good  place  among  his 
English  contemporaries,  the  claim  certainly  cannot  be  disputed. 
Mr.  Howells  is  of  the  class  of  American  writers  whom  Mr.  Henry 
James  also  represents.  But  he  has  perhaps  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
James  in  a  less  dogged  clinging  to  European  themes,  in  a  greater 
range  and  freshness  of  subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  but  a  very 
faint  flavour  of  mannerism.  On  the  whole,  he  is  a  very  pleasant 
author  to  read,  though  even  in  his  case  we  wish  we  could  be 
indulged  with  an  English  edition  of  his  works  relieved  of  the 
ugliness  of  orthography  and  of  phrase  which  disfigure  the  book 
before  us.  "  Traveled  "  and ■/■  quarreled,"  '•'  honor  "  and  "  labor," 
"  forever ''  in  one  word,  and  "  could  n't "  in  two,  give  the  teeth  of 
the  reader  an  earnest  of  that  setting-on-edge  which  the  spelling 
reformers  reserve  for  him  in  the  good  time  coming ;  and  when  he 
has  accustomed  himself  to  these,  "  did  not  have  "  comes  to  upset 
his  restored  equanimity.  This  last  is  perhaps  at  once  the  ugliest 
and  the  most  inexplicable  of  Americanisms.  For  we  have  not 
observed  that  even  Americans  say  "  did  not  be." 

However,  The  Undiscovered  Country  is  a  good  enough  book  to 
enable  the  reader  to  go  on  reading  it,  despite  the  amari  aliquid 
■which  is  but  too  frequently  presented  to  him.  A  good  many 
novels,  English  as  well  as  American,  have  dealt  with  Spiritualism, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  many  have  dealt  with  it  successfully. 
Mr.  Howells  has  taken  a  course  which,  if  not  exactly  novel,  does 
not  lack  a  certain  amount  of  freshness.  He  has  made  his  Spiritualist 
hero  a  singular  compound  of  perfect  sincerity  and  unblushing- 
quackery.  Dr.  Boynton  is  a  fervent  believer  iu  Spiritualism — or, 
rather,  an  ardent  hankerer  after  fervent  belief  in  it.  But,  not  being 
exactly  an  idiot,  he  has  observed  the  quackery  which  generally 
prevails  on  the  subject,  and  has  drawn  the  bright  conclusion  that 
a  certain  amount  of  slipperiness  is  inseparable  from  the  Mediuniistic 
temperament.  He  accordingly  mixes  himself  up  with  some  very 
doubtful  people,  whom  he  allows,  in  his  own  words,  to  "  assist  the 
Spirits."  The  Spirits  are  of  course  assisted  to  their  hearts'  content, 
and  when  Dr.  Boynton  finds  out  how  far  the  assistance  has  gone 
ho  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  grief,  and  despair,  being  indeed,  as  his 
confederate  justly  calls  him,  "  a  new  sort  of  fool."  He  is  always 
going  through  these  alternations  of  eager  belief  in  having  found 
the  clue,  and  of  frantic  disappointment  when  it  fails  him.  Un- 
luckily he  himself  is  cot  the  only  person  who  suffers  from  his  folly. 
He  has  a  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  of  the  name  of  Egeria,  with 
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light  bait  of  n.  "  plastic  mnsMvencss."  It  should  bo  obsorwl 
that  Mr.  Howells  doe's  dot  often  fall  into  the  jargon  which  ft  certain 
class  of  American  writers  atleet.but  every  now  and  then  he  is  caught. 
"Plastic  mas-iveiiess  "  is  to  us  a  vile  phrase.    Why  not  nia-.-ivd 

plasticity  or  mastic  ?  but  it  is  Mr.  Howells's  fault  that  wo 

are  tempted  to  bo  flippant.  Egerifl  Boynton  is  an  unhappy  young 
woman,  not  very  brilliant,  who  is  passionately  fond  of  her  father, 
and  deeply  disgusted  at  the  charlatanism  which  *ho  is  forced  into 
partaking";  but  who  nevertheless,  owing  to  filial  nfl'ection  and  a 
nervous  temperament,  allows  herself  to  be  mesmerized  and  ma- 
terialized or  immaterialized — we  really  cannot  undertake  to  use 
the  jargon  correctly — and  thus  to  bamboozle  others,  to  ruin  her 
own' health,  and  to  confirm  her  father  hrflis  self-deluding  folly. 
The  humbug  is  somewhat  brutally  exposed  in  Boston  by  a  certain 
Bdwatd  Ford,  who  is  in  a  way  the  hero  of  the  book.  This  Ford 
exhibits  curiously  the  odd  tendency  which  certain  American  novel- 
ists have  to  show  off  with  a  sort  of  pride  the  most  disagreeable 
types  of  their  countrymen.  Ford  reminds  the  reader  to  some 
extent  of  Newman  in  Mr.  James's  American,  but  he  is  much  more 
detestable.  His  conversation  may  be  said  to  bo  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  a  kind  of  surly  brutality  which  his  admiring  com- 
panions at  boarding-houses  and  elsewhere  take  for  genius,  and 
which  he  himself  seems  to  think  ccht-Amerikanisch,  and  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  habits  and  behaviour  of  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  are  always  going  to  Europe  and  talking  of  Europe.  Wishing 
to  expose  the  Spiritualists,  he  grasps  the  medium's  hand— it  hap- 
pens to  be  Egeria's,  and  he  is  penitent  enough,  but,  as  Dr. 
Boynton  points  out  to  him,  it  must  iu  any  case  have  been  a 
woman's,  the  other  confederate  being  a  certain  Mrs.  Le  Roy — so 
roughly  that  a  ring  is  cut  into  the  bone,  and  the  unhappy  girl 
faints  with  the  agon  v.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Howells 
exactly  sets  up  this  brute  for  admiration,  but  he  has  the  beau  role 
almost  all  through  the  story,  ho  is  decorated  with  the  novelist's 
highest  mark  of  favour,  the  "hand  of  the  beautiful  young  woman, 
and,  generally  speaking,  he  has  sheep  and  not  goat  written  against 
him  by  his  creator.  Mr.  Howells  may  very  justly  say  that  he 
does  not  write  for  English  readers  and  is  not  responsible  for 
any  bad  effects  he  may  produce  ou  them.  But  he  really  does 
produce  very  bad  effects.  The  Pharisaic  feeling  with  which 
every  English  reader  will  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace  which 
have  prevented  his  own  country  from  producing,  except  as 
monsters  and  abnormalities,  such  creatures  as  this  Ford,  and 
which  have  provided  in  his  own  country  other  creatures  who 
would  probably  kick  them  if  they  did  exist  and  behaved  according 
to  pattern — this  Pharisaic  feeling,  we  say,  is  obviously  improper 
and  unhealthy,  and  a  novelist  who  produces  it  is  responsible  for  his 
acts. 

A  curious  part  of  the  book,  not  hitherto  noticed,  is  that  which, 
represents  the  Boyntons'  residence  in  a  Shaker  village.  Mr. 
Howells  evidently  has  a  kindness  for  these  curious  people,  and  he 
has  represented  their  colony  at  Vardley  in  very  attractive  colours. 
The  introduction  to  it  of  the  Spiritualist  and  his  daughter  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  chapter  or  two  which  show  the  very  great  narrative- 
power  which  the  author  when  he  is  at  his  best,  possesses.  Dis- 
gusted by  the  Boston  exposure,  Boynton  has  determined  to- 
quit  the  town  and  go  to  his  friends — that  vague  term  meaning  in 
the  present  instance  the  father  of  his  dead  wife,  who  is  the  only 
connexion  he  has,  and  with  whom  he  has  quarrelled.  Sufficient 
rnouey  for  the  journey  is  furnished  by  a  sympathizing  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  start  is  made.  But  the  half-insane  Boynton  goes 
wool-gathering  at  a  junction  after  some  Shakers  whom  he  has 
overheard  talking  about  Spiritualism,  and  at  the  last  moment 
hurries  his  daughter  into  the  wrong  train,  their  money  and  lug- 
gage having  been  previously  put  into  the  right  one.  Thus  at 
nightfall  they  are  turned  out  moneyless  at  a  country  station.  A. 
village  shopkeeper  refuses  to  lend  any  money  on  the  ring  which  is 
the  only  valuable  they  possess,  and  the  American  horror  of  tramps 
(vividly  illustrated,  by  the  way,  in  this  book,  and  instructive  to 
admirers  of  the  Republic)  refuses  them  shelter  everywhere. 
They  hear  of  a  Shaker  village,  where  general  hospitality  is 
given,  some  miles  off,  and  start  to  walk  to  it.  But  Egeria  has  been 
completely  knocked  up  by  excitement  and  misery  of  all  kinds ; 
bad  weather  comes  on,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  find  a  wayside 
schoolhouse  which  has  been  left  unlocked  and  with  a  fire  in  it. 
Next  morning  the  "  school  ma'am"  appears,  and  is  charitable  after 
her  powers.  They  continue  their  walk ;  but  Egeria,  unnoticed  by 
her  father,  who  is  in  one  of  his  exalted  moods,  becomes  seriously 
ill.  They  rest  iu  a  tavern  which  is  a  haunt  of  evil  characters,  and 
where  they  are  taken  for  prison-breakers  and  the  police  set  upon 
them.  At  last  (the  girl  in  a  fever  and  the  father  in  not  more  than 
his  usual  state  of  lightheadedness)  they  reach  the  Shaker  colony 
and  things  mend.  The  whole  of  this  journey,  of  the  events  of 
which  a  bare  outline  has  just  been  given,  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Howells 
with  great  power ;  the  peculiar  effect  of  nightmare  helplessness 
which  the  course  of  things  causes  in  Egeria  being  reproduced, 
as  the  reader  peruses  it,  with  singular  vividness.  So,  too,  the 
Shakers  are  excellently  portrayed.  These  prosperous  and  not  un- 
amiable  fanatics  have  usually  made  their  appearance  before  Eng- 
lish readers  in  such  very  bad  company  that  they  have  been  some- 
what discredited  thereby.  It  may  be  well  therefore  to  say  at  once 
that  Mr.  Howells's  Shakers  (and,  we  believe,  the  Shakers  of  fact, 
as  far  as  their  American  villages  are  concerned)  differ  very  little 
from  their  ancestors  the  English  Quakers,  except  in  discountenan- 
cing marriage,  not  absolutely  forbidding  it  save  in  those  "gathered 
I  in."  In  their  quaint  phraseology  and  dress,  in  their  singular 
[  worldly  prosperity,  and  iu  their  large  charity  to  outsiders,  they 
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are  almost  duplicates  of  the  older  Quakers  after  the  first  fanaticism 
of  Fox's  day  had  settled  down,  and  before  they  had  taken  to 
exclusive  money-getting  and  sectarian  politics.  Nor  are  the  odd 
religious  observances  which  Mr.  Howells  describes  much  more 
out  of  the  way  than  the  proceedings  of  a  Quaker  meeting  in 
old  days. 

Shakerism  and  Spiritualism  have,  it  is  said,  a  certain  community 
of  origin,  and  hence  Boynton's  anxiety  for  communion  with  the 
colony  at  Vardley.  The  association  has  a  tragical  end.  He  en- 
deavours, when  Egeria  has  recovered,  to  produce  spiritualistic,  or 
rather  at  first  mesmeric,  effects  with  her  aid  before  the  Shakers  in 
meeting.  But  the  girl's  restoration  to  health  has  strengthened  at 
once  her  nervous  system  and  her  moral  fibre,  and  she  either  refuses 
or  is  unable  to  make  herself  the  instrument  of  his  will  as  of  old. 
Thence  a  catastrophe.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  book  are  scarcely  equal  in  point  of  in- 
terest or  of  merit  to  the  middle.  The  description  of  a  seance  in 
ihe  early  chapters  is  good,  but  not  very  good.  The  end  wanders 
off  into  theological  discussions,  and  the  story  comes  slowly  and  a 
little  tamely  to  its  foregone  conclusion.  The  book  will  make  devout 
Spiritualists  very  angry  ;  it  is  not  wholly  orthodox  in  tone,  so  that 
it  will  not  conciliate  those  who  oppose  Spiritualism  from  the  theo- 
logical side ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  far  from  being  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  purely  scientific  treatment  of  the  question.  Of  course 
these  facts  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  goodness  as  a  novel ;  yet 
Mr.  Howells  has  not  entirely  saved  it  from  the  appearance  of 
being  a  novel  with  a  purpose — that  is  to  say,  a  bastard  work  of  art. 
The  Undiscovered  Country  is  by  no  means  its  author's  best  book ; 
but  it  contains  in  the  journey  already  described  a  fragment  of  his 
best  work,  and  is  worth  reading  if  only  for  this. 


DEL  MAR'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS.* 

AS  a  member  of  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission  of 
1 876,  it  fell  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Alexander  Del  Mar  to  prepare 
•certain  reports  and  minutes  relating  to  the  California  and  Nevada 
mines,  collating  with  them  returns  from  American  Ministers  in 
foreign  countries,  andfrom  other  sources  bearing  upon  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals.  In  the  course  of  this  labour  many  matters 
both  of  evidence  and  reasoning  came  within  his  reach,  which 
the  limits  and  the  scope  of  the  Commission  did  not  allow  him 
to  embody  in  his  official  reports.  Impressed  with  their  im- 
portance, he  determined  to  verily  and  extend  the  information  thus 
acquired  by  means  of  a  visit  to  California,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  With  these  results  he  was  induced  to  combine  a  general 
'History  of  the  precious  metals,  judging  it  of  great  advantage  to 
•write  in  a  mining  country  within  sight  of  the  mines,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  mining  community.  The  practical  gain  thus  insured  he 
found  means  to  supplement  by  the  aid  of  such  works  of  a  general 
land  as  the  libraries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  might  supply,  in  the 
absence  of  books  of  a  more  technical  character.  The  references 
with  which  his  work  abounds,  as  well  as  the  list  of  authorities 
prefixed  to  it — among  which,  however,  we  miss  with  surprise  the 
names  of  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  John  Lubbock — show  that  he  has  had 
no  lack  of  material  for  the  execution  of  his  design.  Whilst  freely  ac- 
knowledging his  debt  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  William  Jacob, 
hitherto  the  chief  if  not  sole  source  of  information  upon  the  history 
•of  the  precious  metals,  he  justly  finds  in  the  important  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  meantime — the  discovery  of  the 
great  Californian  and  Australian  placers,  the  opening  of  the 
highly  productive  mines  of  Nevada,  and  the  extension  of  the  Euro- 
pean money  system  to  Japan  and  other  countries  —  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  the  attempt  to  cover  once  more  the  same  ground. 
Mr.  Jacob's  history,  moreover,  i'ailed  to  mark  the  significant 
agency  of  conquest  and  slavery  in  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  consequently  yielded  no  data  for  computing  the  effects 
of  mining  upon  a  strictly  commercial  basis,  which  only  began  with 
the  era  of  free  mining  in  1849.  It  contained  no  sound  calcula- 
tion of  the  world's  stock  of  precious  metals  in  ancient  and 
mediieval  times,  whereas  the  purchasing  power  of  all  future  yields 
must  be  largely  affected  by  the  existing  accumulation  of  stock 
acquired  by  the  original  owners,  by  conquest  or  slavery,  with  little 
or  no  cost.  It  omitted  all  mention  of  the  very  considerable  move- 
ment from  Japan  to  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  failed  to  rate  the  importance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  gold  from  the  Brazilian  placers.  It  gave  no  connected 
history— indeed  but  little  mention — of  the  ratio  of  value  between 
gold  and  silver,  and  omitted  all  reference  to  the  devastation  of  the 
•earth  and  other  social  ills  entailed  upon  mining  countries  by  the 
search  for  those  much-prized  metals. 

The  list  of  these  deficiencies  in  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
gives  a  very  fair  clue  to  the  contents  and  scope  of  Mr.  Del  Mar's 
undertaking.  After  a  rapid  but  fairly  exhaustive  sketch  of  the 
early  use  of  gold  and  silver,  the  chief  sources  of  these  metals,  their 
introduction  as  coined  money,  and  their  application  to  the  arts, 
lie  points  to  the  influence  of  this  universal  thirst  upon  the  poli- 
tical fortunes  of  the  world,  with  the  evil  concomitants  of  conquest 
and  slavery.  Owing  to  these  disturbing  forces  there  is,  he  argues, 
from  the  first  no  possibility  of  reducing  the  value  of  these  ac- 
quisitions to  a  basis  of  strict  cost.  The  same  vices  follow  the  fresh 
development  of  the  search  for  gold  from  the  period  of  the  opening- 
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up  of  the  New  World,  which  our  author  traces  with  great  fulness 
of  detail  and  much  breadth  of  view.  The  savageries  of  Qortes, 
Pizarro,  Balboa,  or  Ayora,  emulated  at  no  great  distance  by  ad-  . 
venturers  of  British  blood,  hardly  needed  re-telling,  save  for 
the  statistics  they  incidentally  afford  in  illustration  of  the  wealth 
accumulated,  the  tracts  of  land  brought  under  mining  operations, 
and  the  economic  as  well  as  moral  considerations  proper  to  the 
action  of  conquest  and  slavery. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  world's  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  our 
author  shows  the  most  conspicuous  advance  beyond  the  work  of 
his  predecessor,  both  in  the  larger  mass  of  facts  he  has  brought 
under  view,  and  the  more  scieutilic  handling  of  them.  Jacob'3 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  bullion  under  the  Boman  Empire  was 
vitiated  as  well  by  defective  notions  of  the  Boinan  method  of 
notation,  as  by  misconstruction  of  the  language  of  the  classic 
historians.  If  we  are  to  believe  Suetonius  to  have  stated  the 
amount  of  bullion  then  in  circulation  as  equivalent  (in  sesterces) 
to  322,916,000/.,  we  arrive  at  a  rate  of  gold  or  silver  currency 
as  high  as  six  pounds  sterling  per  head  of  population,  taking 
Merivale's  calculation  of  60,000,000  souls  for  all  Europe  at  this 
period.  Even  after  the  opening  of  Potosi, Europe,  urges  Mr.  Del  Mar, 
never  showed  a  rate  half  as  high  as  this.  Iu  setting  down  the  existing 
stock  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America  at  34,000,000/. 
or  so,  he  at  the  same  time  considers  Mr.  Jacob  to  be  fairly  near 
the  mark.  He  only  demurs  to  that  writer's  view  of  a  gradual 
decline  from  a  theoretical  quantity  so  preposterous. 

The  minute  and  elaborate  tables  drawn  up  for  the  work  before 
us  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources  trace  the  steadily  pro- 
gressive growth  of  the  wealth  of  Europe  from  1488  a.tj.  onwards, 
culminating  at  the  present  time  with  650,000,000/.  in  coin  or 
1/.  12s.  a  head.  A  straDge  falling  off  between  the  years  1700 
and  1776  is  explained  by  the  temporary  decline  in  the 
supply  of  bullion,  and  the  drain  upon  the  currency  of  Europe,  a 
similar  relapse  having  been  admitted  by  Humboldt,  Jacob,  Mac- 
culloch,  Tooke,  and  other  writers  between  the  years  J 808 
and  1839.  Naturally  enough  the  most  marked  rise  is  seen  in 
the  period  immediately  following  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
stock  of  coin  per  capita,  which  was  16s.  in  the  year  1492,  having 
risen  by  1636  to  3/. — the  total  increment  for  all  Europe  being  esti- 
mated at  more  than  200,000,000/.  It  is  only  by  a  rough  approxi- 
mation at  best  that  we  can  hope  to  sum  up  the  hoard  of  gold  and 
silver  wrung  by  torture  and  terror  from  the  unhappy  Indian  races, 
or  dug  from  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  before  their  gradual  ex- 
haustion set  in.  Of  the  wealth  poured  into  Europe  later  on  from 
Brazil,  more  trustworthy  statistics  are  to  be  had.  In  the  sixty 
years  from  the  opening  of  the  mines  to  the  year  1756,  the  yield  of 
gold,  as  estimated  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  was  about  96,000,000/. 
The  table  carefully  compiled  by  our  author,  after  a  critical  sifting 
of  the  widely  varying  authorities,  sets  down  180,000,000/.  or  more 
as  the  total  produce  of  the  Brazilian  placers  from  their  discovery  to 
the  present  day.  From  Japan  he  gives  reasons  for  believing  that 
at  least  a  hundred  millions  sterling  of  gold  were  imported  into 
Europe  within  the  seventeenth  century.  Adding  these  figures  to 
the  220,000,000/.  at  which  the  yield  of  California  to  the  present 
time  is  estimated,  and  the  240,000,000/.  from  Australia,  we  get  an 
approximation  to  the  amount  by  which  the  wealth  of  Europe  in 
specie  has  been  augmented  within  the  last  two  centuries.  Not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  existing  stock  is  estimated  to  consist 
of  silver,  the  demonetization  of  that  metal  in  several  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  tending  to  reduce  the  general 
stock  of  silver  coin,  at  the  same  time  that  the  increased 
produce  of  the  Nevada  mines,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
thrown  upon  the  market  at  home,  tells  upon  the  value  of  the 
metal,  as  the  loss  upon  Indian  exchanges  has  for  years  sadly  testi- 
fied. Thus  far  the  figures  adduced  have  reference  to  the  amount 
of  metal  in  the  shape  of  coin.  Of  the  quantity  devoted  to  other 
purposes  than  money  no  means  have  been  found  of  forming  any 
trustworthy  calculation.  Mr.  Jacob's  estimate  of  440  millions 
converted  into  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  as  well  as  of  175  mil- 
lions lost  by  abrasion  and  casualties  of  all  kinds,  must  be  set  down 
as  largely  conjectural.  Nor  till  late  years  could  any  more  pxact 
computation  be  formed  of  the  flow  of  specie  to  the  East.  Mr.  Del 
Mar's  chapter  on  this  subject  shows  the  conflict  of  authorities 
thereon,  out  of  which  he  extracts  the  approximate  figure  of 
772,000,000/.  as  the  grand  total  of  gold  and  silver  exported  to 
India  and  China  since  the  year  1559,  against  which  is  to  he  set 
some  172,000,000/.  as  the  net  counter  flow  from  East  to  WTest. 

The  ratio  or  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  at  all 
times  a  variable  quantity,  has  fluctuated  within  the  range  of  his- 
tory to  wide  extremes."  A  fragment  of  Agatharcides,  a  Greek 
geographer  under  Ptolemy  VI.,  Philometor,  King  of  Egypt  (b.c. 
181-145),  speaks  of  the  value  of  silver  in  Arabia  being  tenfold 
that  of  gold.  The  superior  value  of  silver  to  gold  in  ancient 
times  has  been  asserted  by  Boeckh,  and  is  borne  out 
by  the  tribute  lists  of  Egyptian  kings.  The  revulsion  has 
been  traced  to  the  opening  of  the  silver  mines  of  Greece  and 
the  exchange  by  the  Phoenician  traders  of  their  exuberant  metallic 
produce  for  the  freights  of  the  East.  Up  to  this  time  the  gold 
sands  of  the  Indian  mines  and  the  rich  placer  and  quartz  mines  of 
Arabia— the  land  of  Midian,  as  Captain  Burton  has  lately  urged, 
having  been  then  exceptionally  rich — had  accumulated  a  vast  mass 
of  gold  with  comparatively  little  silver.  The  earliest  authentic 
measure  of  the  ratio,  derived  from  the  cuneiform  inscription  at 
Nineveh  (Khorsabad)  (circa  708  B.C.),  gives  1  gold  =  13-33  silver. 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  payment  of  the  Egyptian  tribute  to 
Darius,  sets  down  the  Persian  ratio  as  1  gold  =13  silver.  In 
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Greece,  about  tho  4th  century  n.c,  the  rate  stood  ut  i  gold  14 
or  15  silver,  the  Bftme  probably  holding  (rood  throughout  Levantine 
Europe  anil  Asia  Minor.  It  narrowed  by  degrees,  until,  at  the 
time  America  was  discovered,  it  stood  at  about  11  throughout 
Europe.  In  England  it  was  iixed  by  the  Act  of  21  Kdw.  IV. 
(1483)  at  11-158;  in  North  Germany,  I » y  the  Lubeck  Mint  rule  of 
1463,  at  1 1  '60 ;  in  France,  by  the  law  of  1388,  at  1075  5  m  Spain, 
by  the  law  of  14S3,  at  I  [ "675  i  »«  Ral)'  »*  stood  at  about  10-5. 
Whilst  for  centuries  before  Hie  discovery  of  America  the  Western 
ratio  was  narrowing  from  about  I ■  1 4  to  11 I,  it  widened  in  the 
East,  under  economic  conditions  traced  by  our  author,  from 
-about  rss  to  1  '6  or  17,  the  two,  however,  reciprocally  modifying 
oach  other  as  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia  becamo  more 
intimate,  until  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  they  came 
practically  to  the  same  level.  The  subsequent  fluctuations,  though 
wide  enough  to  cause  grave  fiscal  embarrassments,  and  to  give 
scope  for  an  indefinite  amount  of  speculative  discussion  among 
financiers  and  political  economists,  have  at  no  time  come  near  the 
tremendous  differences  of  yore.  Mr.  Del  Mar's  tables  and  his 
able  historical  analysis  give  the  reader  a  clue  to  the  intricacies  of 
this  important  section  of  monetary  philosophy,  pointing  him  to  the 
most  signal  landmarks  in  the  record  of  the  money  market  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  authorities  best  qualified  to  deal  with  that  most 
occult  class  of  influences.  Two  powerful  agencies  in  particular, 
which  came  into  play  together  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
•change  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  addition  to  the  direct 
influence  of  production.  These  are,  firstly,  the  extensive  sub- 
stitution of  bank  paper,  and  afterwards  Government  paper>  for 
coin  ;  and  secondly,  alterations  of  the  metallic  basis,  or  changes 
of  standard,  that  in  England  taking  place  nominally  in  17 17.  Our 
author  points  out  how  England,  by  becoming  and  remaining  the 
banking  centre  of  the  world,  has  verified  the  sagacious  prediction 
of  Newton  by  making  profit  out  of  every  exchange  of  bullion 
"between  other  countries.  For  the  world  at  large  he  sees  the  best 
policy  to  counteract  this  effect  in  adopting  the  single  silver 
standard.  How  at  the  same  time  the  silver  standard  is  to  be  kept 
up,  whilst  the  legal  supports  of  the  existing  ratio  throughout  Europe 
iire  in  process  of  being  knocked  away,  and  the  threatened  flood 
from  Nevada  seems  likely  to  be  swollen  by  the  opening  of  the 
new  Comstock  adit,  is  a  financial  problem  we  would  gladly  have 
seen  him  handle  with  greater  definiteness.  He  is  indeed  satisfied, 
from  the  investigations  undertaken  by  him  in  connexion  with  the 
"United  States  Monetary  Commission,  that  the  world's  normal  pro- 
duct of  silver  is  not  materially  on  the  increase  nor  the  normal 
flow  of  silver  to  India  diminishing.  The  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  he  concludes,  both  as  it  exists  and  evidently  tends  in  time 
to  come,  has  its  basis  substantially  in  the  conflict  of  the  mint 
laws  of  nations,  and  in  the  natural  operations  of  domestic 
mintage  and  international  exchange. 


THE  NEW  NATION.* 

WE  must  confess  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  do  Mr.  Morris 
the  justice  which  he  demands.  His  big  work  is  so  com- 
plete and  logical  a  whole,  in  his  own  opinion,  that  he  protests 
-against  any  skipping  or  any  casual  peeping  at  isolated  passages  on 
the  part  of  readers  and  reviewers.  A.  man  may  dip  into  Homer  or 
Joe  Miller,  Shakspeare  or  Dickens,  at  any  chance  page,  and  be  sure 
of  finding  something  which  he  can  understand.  But  an  accidental 
plunge  into  either  of  Mr.  Morris's  live  volumes  will  probably  yield 
precisely  the  opposite  result.  The  reader  will  be  almost  sure  to 
find  something  which  he  cannot  understand.  After  strug- 
gling for  a  time  hither  and  thither  in  Mr.  Morris's  whirlpool  of 
intellectual  confusion,  he  will  probably  make  a  desperate  clutch 
■at  Vol.  I.  and  turn  to  p.  1,  where  he  will  find  that  a  danger- 
signal  has  been  considerately  erected  by  the  author.  "  Notice  " 
— observes  Mr.  Morris,  "No  part  of  this  book  should  be  read  until 
all  that  precedes  that  part  has  been  carefully  perused,  for  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
those  who  read  it  straight  through."  The  flay  of  a  reviewer  only 
•contains  twenty-four  hours ;  but,  if  it  contained  forty-eight,  he 
might  be  excused  for  shrinking  from  reading  every  word  of  a  book 
which  is  mainly  made  up  of  long  slices  of  vocabulary,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  intermittent  passages  of  unadulterated  fun.  The 
third  and  fourth  volumes  are  entirely  filled  with  extracts  from  the 
dictionaries  of  "  forty  languages  and  several  hundred  dialects," 
the  object  of  which  is  to  "prove" — a  word  which  is  con- 
stantly on  Mr.  Morris's  pen — that  ever}'  bad  word  in  every 
language  is  derived  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  generations 
of  Shem.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  appear  to  be  about  the  only  portions  of  the  Bible  upon 
which  Mr.  Morris  sets  his  seal  of  authenticity ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  corrupted  by  Moses  and  other 
Shemite  scoundrels.  The  undoubted  fact  that  the  morally  and 
physically  leprous  race  of  Shem  has  poisoned  the  whole  world  is 
proved  by  the  etymological  testimony  of  "  the  forty  languages 
and  several  hundred  dialects."  Thus  the  "Egyptian  Shemm, 
venom  or  poison";  the  "Swahili  Sumu,  poison";  the  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Hindu  "  Samm,  poisonous,  baneful,  infectious  "  ;  the 
"English  zymotic,  pertaining  to  a  morbid  poison";  the  "  Hebrew 
zmh,  or  zamh,  lewdness  "  ;  the  "  Persian  Sam,  a  disease,  a  swell- 
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log";  tho  "Polish  Dzuiiin,  the  plague  or  pestilence  "  ;  and  the 
"  <  ierinan  iSc/iiraiiuii,  a  spongy  excrescence  on  tho  body,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  countless  other  words  cited  by  our  vocubularist,  are 
all  traceable  to  the  disgust  of  tho  curly  inhabitants  of  tho  world 
for  (ho  vile  person  of  tlio  first  son  of  Noah,  "  Shem,  Sem,  Sam,  or 
Hm."  The  worst  member  of  tho  whole  "  Shemite  conspiracy," 
Moses,  not  only  invented  tho  legend  of  tho  Pall  and  the  doctrino 
of  original  sin,  but  also  the  malicious  story  of  1  lam's  impiety  and 
Noah's  curse  of  Canaan.  It  was  tho  object  of  Moses  to  shift  tho 
natural  hatred  of  tho  human  race  for  the  infamous  Shem  upon  tho 
shoulders  of  the  guileless  Ham.  The  "  Irish  Ehar,  dirt";  tho 
"Arabic  Abbrtr,  fleas";  tho  "Creek  Ubris,  Ubreos,  Uln-ei,  or  Ybris, 
Ybrros,  Ybrei,  rank  lust,  lewdness";  with  many  other  unpleasant 
words  in  other  tongues,  point  back  to  the  criminality  of  Shein's 
descendant,  "Heber,  Ebor,  Aber,  Abr,"  who  was  the  ancestor  both 
of  Moses  and  Pharaoh  !  The  English  word  "  Rake,  a  loose,  dis- 
orderly man";  the  "  French  lluue,  an  immoral  person,  and  the 
Greek  Itcris,  Rexcos,  lle.vei,  suppuration,"  owe  their  origin  to  the 
son  of  Ileber,  "  lieu,  Rao,  Rehu,  Regu,  Ragau."  Raggedncss  and 
Ragout  may  perhaps  bo  traced  to  the  same  Shemite  source.  Mr. 
Morris  has  made  it  a  principle  never  to  transfer  to  his  own 
vocabularies  the  accents  which  he  finds  in  his  dictionaries,  while 
he  pays  an  exclusive  honour  to  every  Greek  noun  by  always  adding 
its  genitive  and  dative.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  we  owo 
our  English  words  "  Shrew,"  "  Screw  " — as  applied  to  a  stingy 
person — "  Swear,"  "  Scour,"  and  "Scare,"  to  one  or  other  of  tho 
twenty-eight  variations  of  the  name  of  the  Shemite  woman,  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  Abraham.  Sarah's  son  Isaac  has  supplied  our 
language  with  the  word  "  Askew,  with  a  wry  look,  aside,  some- 
times indicating  scorn  or  contempt,"  and  also  with  the  "English 
Assegai,  or  Assagai,  an  instrument  of  warfare  among  the  Kafirs," 
while  the  evil  traditions  of  Isaac's  character  surviving  amongst  our 
ancestors  led  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  call  deceit  Esivic,  and  a 
hypocrite  Aesivica.  The  "  English  Ossuai;;/,  a  charnel-house,"  tho 
"  Greek  Oizuros,  Oizura,  woeful,  miserable,  wretched,  sorry,"  the 
"  Sanskrit  Asm,  a  tear,"  and  the  "  Hindu  Hashr,  the  resurrection," 
proceed  from  "  Israel,  the  alias  of  Jacob." 

The  author  of  these  unique  volumes  was  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
ceptional Divine  intervention  before  he  was  laid  in  his  cradle. 
When  he  was  "  only  one  hour  old,"  the  flames  consumed  the  bed 
on  which  he  was  born  ;  but  the  Almighty  preserved  the  remark- 
able baby  in  order  that  he  might  live  until  the  spring  of  1880, 
and  "  complete  the  spinning  of  the  threads  of  which  this  work  is 
composed."  He  does  not  tell  us  where  or  by  whom  he  was 
educated ;  but  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old  he 
"  first  formulated  God,"  and  wrote  a  part  of  this  big  work.  He 
has  been  labouring  upon  it  for  nearly  thirty-three  years.  "  I  find 
myself  now,"  he  says  in  his  concluding  pages,  "  finishing  the  last 
volume, while  my  wife  and  nine  children  are  rejoicing  that  'papa' 
has  come  to  the  end  of  his  work."  "My  ambition,"  he  adds,  "is 
gratified.  I  have  completed  my  task  of  heralding  The  Neio 
Nation,  and,  whether  it  turns  out  great  or  small,  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  considered  its  founder."  Mr.  Morris  affords  us  no  other 
glimpse  of  his  biography.  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
struct a  conjectural  chapter  of  the  great  man's  life.  At  some  time 
or  other,  as  we  are  led  to  imagine  from  internal  evidence  supplied 
by  his  book,  Mr.  Morris  came  across  the  wild  Anglo-Israelite 
theory  of  Mr.  Hine.  Moved  to  irritation  or  emulation,  he  deter- 
mined to  start  a  rival  theory.  Mr.  Hine  and  his  followers  believe 
that  the  year  One  of  the  Golden  Age  will  dawn  upon  the  world 
as  soon  as  Englishmen  can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  delusion  that 
they  are  not  Englishmen,  but  are  Israelites.  Mr.  Morris,  on  the 
contrary,  has  resolved  to  "  prove  "  that  the  children  of  Ham  are 
the  elect  people,  the  first-fruits  of  the  humankind,  the  hope  of  the 
world,  the  Church  of  the  future,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them, 
"  the  New  Nation."  All  the  evils  in  the  earth  have  proceeded  from 
"  the  baneful  and  mind-cramping  influence  of  Shemite  supersti- 
tions," and  especially  from  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity. 
Each  of  these  religions  is  composed  of  "a  mixture  of  Paganism 
and  Judaism,  but  the  two  are  blended  in  different  proportions, 
Christianity  having  the  largest  infusion  of  Paganism,  and  Maho- 
metanism  having  the  largest  infusion  of  Judaism."  "  Paganism  and 
Christianity  are  both  idolatrous,  and  founded  on  a  plurality  of 
1  Gods ;  Judaism  and  Mahometanism  are  both  violently  opposed  to 
idolatry,  and  worship  but  one  God."  Since  both,  however,  are 
products  of  the  corrupt  Shemite  spirit  which  has  produced  Juda- 
ism, Mr.  Morris  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Though 
Mohammedanism  is,  on  the  whole,  purer  than  Christianity,  "  it  is 
poisoned,  and  rendered  nugatory  and  valueless,  by  the  false  doc- 
trine of  a  Devil,"  and  also  by  the  "  equally  false  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin." 

The  regathering  of  the  dispersed  members  of  the  body  of  Ham 
will  set  to  rights  the  present  disjointed  world.  When  Ham  is 
"  liberated  from  the  tyranny  and  superstition  of  Shem,"  a  full 
development  of  the  Hamite  instincts  "  will  "  solve  the  social  pro- 
blems," will  put  an  end  to  "  the  hysterical  religion  of  sleek  revi- 
valists "  and  "  the  formalities  of  ritualistic  masqueraders,"  and  will 
even  produce  in  Shemites  and  Japhetites  "  a  character  essentially 
human,  but  withal  most  loveable,  courteous,  generous,  gentle,  in- 
dustrious, patient,  yet  noble  in  every  sense."  The  great  problem 
is,  "  How  shall  the  Hamites  be  gathered  together  ?  How  shall 
they  know  each  other  when  they  meet?"  Mr.  Morris  fears  "that 
there  are  not  many  Hamites  left."  The  sanguinary  Shemites 
"  carried  on  the  process  of  exterminating  them  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  was  small."  He  has  discovered,  however,  by  his 
I  study  of  "  etymological  science  "  the  secret  test  by  which  a  son  or 
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daughter  of  Ham  can  be  infallibly  detected.  '•'  To-day,"  be 
triumphantly  exclaims,  "  no  man  of  all  the  thousand  million  in- 
habitants of  this  earth,  nxcept  myself,  can  put  his  hand  on  a  single 
human  being  and  say,  '  This  man  is  of  the  race  of  Ham  ! '  No 
historian  has  ever  recorded  how  they  may  be  known.  All  the 
kings  of  the  earth  are  powerless  to  order  a  single  one  of  them  to 
be  produced.  All  the  money  in  the  world  could  not  buy  the  secret 
of  their  identity.  And  yet  all  that  holds  civilization  together,  all 
that  is  most  hopeful  in  humanity,  is  centred  in  them.  Mystery  ! 
Mystery !  "  It  is  some  comfort  to  know  there  are  Hamites  in 
England,  and  that  they  have  white  skins. 

Before  we  reveal  so  much  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  of 
the  important  secret,  we  must  warn  any  person  who  is  eagerly 
hoping  that  he  is  a  son  of  Ham  not  to  be  deceived  by  his  surname. 
Mr.  Morris  himself  belongs  to  the  privileged  race  of  Canaan — the 
great  patriarch  in  whom,  instead  of  in  Abraham,  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed.  The  Cornish,  or  Old  British, 
surname  Morris,  as  he  has  lucidly  demonstrated,  is  derived 
from  "  Moreh,"  the  place  at  which  the  Shemite  Abraham  first 
halted  in  his  aggression  upon  the  land  of  Canaan.  Mr.  Morris 
takes  Moreh  to  be  the  name  of  the  head  of  his  own  tribe  ;  he  was 
"  the  Canaanite  "  who,  according  to  Genesis  xii.  6,  "  was  then  in 
the  land.''  The  English  words  "morris-dancing"  and  "merry" 
come  from  the  same  Hamite  root,  for  "  the  Hamites  are  naturally 
merry,"  says  their  great  pioneer,  "  though  the  fact  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible."  Mr.  Morris  himself  is  a  man  of  hilarity,  and  the 
future  course  of  humanity,  if  it  will  put  itself  under  his  direction, 
is  likely  to  be  as  full  of  joviality  as  it  will  be  of  goodness.  He 
has  given  us  a  most  interesting  catalogue  of  English  surnames 
which  point  back  respectively  to  Hamite  and  Shemite  progenitors. 
It  is  too  long  to  copy  in  its  entirety,  but  Professor  Huxley  may  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  anti-Semitic  tendencies  of  David  Hume 
are  probably  due  to  his  descent  from  Ham,  as  a  Hume  is  simply 
an  Anglicised  Ham.  The  late  Sir  John  Goss  was  a  son  of  the 
Hamite  Cush.  Hobbes  was  an  heir  of  Jebus.  Cobbett,  if  he  had 
been  more  enlightened  than  he  was,  would  have  boasted  that  the 
Hamite  Cappad  was  his  ancestor.  The  Cubitts  come  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  Hamite  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ; 
Sir  Philip  and  Algernon  Sydney  and  Mrs.  Siddons  were 
children  of  the  Hamite  Sidon.  The  Gillotts  and  Colletts  may  be 
proud  to  know  that  they  have  the  blood  of  the  gigantic  Goliath  in 
their  veins.  A  direct  descendant  of  Shem  came  in  course  of  time 
to  be  known  in  England  as  Sims.  The  name  Black  is  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  the  Shemite  Peleg,  and  Abbott  points 
back  to  the  Shemite  Abidah.  Robins  and  Robinson  come 
from  the  Shemite  Reuben,  Smith  and  Samuda  from  the  Shemite 
Semida,  Meagher  from  the  Shemite  Macher,  and  Aikin  and 
Huggins  from  the  Shemite  Achin.  The  Shemite  Beker  has  turned 
into  the  English  Baker.  The  English  Hay  is  the  Shemite  Ahi, 
and  the  Shemite  Menasses  has  become  the  English  Menzies. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,''  says  Mr.  Morris,  "  that  these  English 
family  names  are  really  the  identical  Hamite  and  Shemite  tribal 
names  Anglicized." 

But  intermarriage  and  the  thousand  accidents  of  history  have  so 
confounded  the  races  that  the  man  with  a  Hamite  name  needs  the 
warning,  and  the  man  with  the  Shemite  name  needs  the  comfort, 
of  being  informed  that  "  the  evidence  of  etymology,"  as  applied 
to  surnames,  is  insufficient  to  prove  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
blessed  or  the  cursed  race.  The  Almighty  has  mercifully  pro- 
vided a  surer  test  of  "the  ethnical  distinction"  betwixt  the  children 
of  Shem  and  the  children  of  Ham.  Look  at  the  case  of  "  Mr. 
Barraud."  He  "was  really  of  the  tribe  of  Bered,  and,  as  such, 
■was  a  Shemite  "  ;  but  he  married  a  Hamite  ;  bis  son  followed  his 
example ;  so  did  his  grandson  ;  hence  in  the  course  of  time  his  pro- 
geny was  partially  cured.  One  child  in  a  family  may  be  a  Hamite, 
•while  another  is  a  Shemite,  as  one  takes  after  the  father  and  the 
other  after  the  mother.  But  we  are  all  in  the  dark,  except  our  pioneer. 
We  have  "no  historical  clue,"  and  "as  the  distinctions  of  nationality, 
language,  religion,  class,  and  even  family  names,  are  perfectly  use- 
less for  the  purpose  of  identification,  there  is  nothing  left  but  our 
bodies."  The  son  of  Moreh  has  discovered  that  all  true  Hamites, 
male  or  female,  have  a  secret  mark  upon  their  bodies.  No  Semitic 
reprobate  has  this  mark.  It  is  seated,  most  appropriately,  upon 
the  thigh,  haunch,  hip,  or  ham.  Two  prophets,  the  British  Merlin 
and  the  Shemite  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  have  had  some  presenti- 
ment of  this  truth.  Mr.  Morris  refers  us  to  Revelations  xix.  16, 
and  to  "  the  Prophecy  of  Merlin,  said  to  have  been  written  in  Corn- 
ish or  British,"  and  he  quotes  "  a  translation  thereof  published  in 
Edinburgh  two  hundred  years  ago."  Neither  St.  John  nor  Merlin, 
however,  was  so  clearly  illuminated  upon  the  matter  as  Mr. 
Morris  is.  They  were  not  such  ardent  students  of  the  science  of 
etymology.  He  has  made  the  great  discovery,  and  he  exhibits 
thousands  of  etymological  "  proofs,"  that  the  word  which  stands 
for  hips,  thighs,  haunches,  or  hams  in  "  the  forty  languages  and 
more  than  a  thousand  dialects,"  of  which  he  possesses  dictionaries 
or  vocabularies,  is  derived  from  one  or  other  of  the  eminent 
members  of  the  family  of  Ham,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Is  not  Mamme  the  German  for  "  the  ham  "  ?  Is  not 
Himu  the  New  Zealander*s  word  for  "  the  hip-bone  "  ?  Is  not 
Gamai  the  Wadai-African  for  "the  thigh "?  Is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  every  genuine  child  of  Ham  has  a  mark  upon  his  or 
her  ham?  As  Mr.  Kavanagh,  during  his  philological  contem- 
plations, heard  the  whole  creation  exclaiming  "  Oh  !  "  so  Mr. 
Morris,  while  turning  over  the  dictionaries  of  languages  which  he 
does  not  understand,  saw  all  the  tongues  of  the  world  combining 
to  formulate  the  sentence,  "  Look  for  a  mark  on  his  thigh."  We 


cannot  but  admire  the  stupendous  diligence  which  he  has  expended 
in  the  elaboration  of  his  eccentric  gospel.  He  tells  us  that  M3 
excerpts  from  dictionaries  were  written  upon  more  than  80,000 
pieces  of  paper,  and  that  no  less  than  49,472  pieces  were  sent  to  the 
printer.  He  thinks  that  as  "  folly  is  long-lived,"  an  exceptionally 
wise  man  like  himself  ought  to  be  patient.  He  has  not  rested 
content  with  laying  down  the  dogmatic  basis  of  his  gospel,  which 
has  some  curious  points  of  likeness  to  the  system  of  the  Cainites ; 
but  he  has  taken  steps  "  to  give  the  matter  a  practical  form."  He 
has  hired  an  office,  or  founded  a  temple  of  mystery,  at  29  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C.,  where  the  evangelical  business  of  identification  of 
Hamites  is  to  be  carried  on.  "  I  will  undertake,"  says  the  hiero- 
phant,  "  the  preliminary  duty  of  personally  inspecting  those  who- 
have  the  mark,  duly  registering  those  who  have  it."  Here  too 
he  will  qualify  a  subordinate  apostolate  for  the  extension  of  the 
gospel;  whose  business  it  will  be  "to  set  going  the  machinery 
necessary  for  registering  throughout  the  globe  all  those  who  have 
it."  No  fee  is  to  be  received  by  any  registrar  for  inscribing 
names  on  "  The  List  of  the  Remnants  of  Ham."  The  registered 
persons  will  be  "  privileged  to  join  the  New  Nation"  ;  and  much 
good  may  it  do  them.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  are  sent 
to  the  lunatic  asylums,  Mr.  Morris  will  no  doubt  receive  some  re- 
plies to  his  concluding  advertisement.  "  Those,  then,"  he  announces, 
"  who  first  discover  that  they  have  on  their  bodies  the  faint 
streaks  on  which,  to  them,  a  new  light  now  shines,  are  hereby  in- 
formed that  a  notification  thereof,  addressed  to  me  at  the  office, 
29  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  will  in  due  course  be  attended 
to,  and  acknowledged." 


GREENHOUSE  FAVOURITES.' 

rTIHE  special  merit  of  this  handsome  book  is  its  combination  of 
JL  the  practical  with  the  ornamental.  The  author  has  evidently 
laid  himself  out  to  produce  a  safe  guide  for  teachable  amateurs  \ 
and  we  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  we  have  seldom  come  across 
a  book  of  the  kind  more  fit  to  stand  the  critical  eye  of  those  con- 
versant with  the  arcana  of  floral  science.  Much  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  nomenclature,  derivation,  and  original  habitats 
of  the  several  plants  as  they  pass  in  review  ;  and,  barring  an  oc- 
casional repetition,  the  directions  for  management  and  cultivation 
are  commendably  lucid  and  intelligible.  It  must  of  course  be 
understood  that  the  author  nowhere  claims  to  have  produced  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  some  thirty  tribes  of  ornamental  plants, 
each  of  which  has  once  and  again  been  honoured  with  its  own 
special  treatise ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  whoso  inquires  at 
this  oracle  will  seldom  or  never  go  away  with  the  grumbliDg  com- 
ment that,  whenever  you  consult  authority  on  any  given  subject, 
it  is  sure  to  tell  you  only  what  you  knew  before. 

Greenhouse  Favourites  leads  off  with  the  camellia,  a  showy  and 
brilliantly  beautiful  plant,  which  amply  repays  the  shelter  of  even 
a  shabby  and  dingy  greenhouse.  Soon  after  its  first  introduction 
from  China  and  Japan  it  lost  its  reputation  for  hardiness  by  suc- 
cumbing in  thousands  to  a  severe  winter,  since  which  it  has  not 
been  relied  on  to  flourish  out  of  doors  ;  but  not  the  less  may  its 
splendid  blooms  be  enjoyed  without  any  serious  outlay  of  artificial 
heat  in  the  most  old-fashioned  of  greenhouse  structures.  Though 
mostly  grown  in  pots,  the  camellia  is  best  planted  out  in  the 
greenhouse  border,  and  always  repays  the  exclusion  of  scorch- 
ing sunshine,  whether  by  top  lights  of  rough  plate-glass,  roller- 
blinds,  or  tiffany,  or  even  by  the  smeared  size  and  whitening 
which,  says  the  author,  if  not  cleanly  or  elegant,  is  at  least 
cheap  and  effectual.  The  fact  of  the  camellia  not  needing  free 
ventilation  is  its  marked  differentia  from  the  light-and-air- 
loving  epacris  or  erica,  which  would  languish  in  an  old,  dark 
greenhouse.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  raise  the  temperature  to- 
6o°,  and  in  any  case  to  keep  out  frost,  though,  when  the  wood 
is  ripe,  the  plant  will  bear  with  impunity  half  a  dozen  degrees 
of  it.  Moistness  of  atmosphere  is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  new 
wood,  and,  to  avoid  drought  at  the  growing  season,  floor  and  walls 
cannot  be  too  freely  deluged  with  water.  More  air  and  less  water 
should  be  given  when*  the  bloom  buds  show  at  the  shoot-tips,  and 
about  the  end  of  June  all  possible  ventilation  is  desirable.  Due 
precautions  are  suggested  as  to  potting  out  the  plants  for  ripening 
the  new  wood,  and  if  different  varieties  of  bloom  are  aimed  at  in 
January  and  February,  it  is  important  not  to  put  out  the  camellias 
too  early  in  the  summer,  avoiding  the  scorching  suns.  Camellias 
may  be  bloomed  at  all  seasons ;  but  fine  flowers  are  to  be  got  only 
between  November  and  April.  At  the  advent  of  the  flowering 
season  it  is  well  to  cleanse  the  foliage,  sponging  leaf  after 
leaf  with  tepid  water,  and  substituting  for  the  top  soil  a  littlet 
compost.  Plants  should  be  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of 
450  by  night  and  55°  by  day,  raised  after  a  week  to  50°  and 
6o°  or  65°  respectively.  The  camellia  should  never  flower  in  a 
higher  temperature ;  and  for  prolongation  of  beauty  it  is  desirable 
to°lower  the  temperature  of  a  house  in  full  flowering.  The  plants 
cannot  grow  and  bloom  properly  at  the  same  time.  When  they 
drop  their  buds  at  blooming  time,  it  argues  defect  of  proper 
water  supply.  The  surface  mould  may  be  wet,  while  the  subsoil 
is  dry  as  dust.  Such  soil  must  be  probed  and  stirred  to  circulate 
the  moisture.  The  camellia  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts, 
and  buds ;  but  amateur-raised  seedlings  seldom  succeed,  though 
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they  may  repay  tho  trouble  they  cost  ns  stocks  to  graft  or  inarch 
others  on;  and  this  is  t  ho  easiest  ami  the  best  way  of  grafting  ami 
propagating,  the  spring  being  the  preferable  season.  The  single 
red  is  tho  seed  which  makes  the  best  sleek.  Budding  is  some- 
times resorted  to  in  summer  or  spring  as  an  alternative,  but  in- 
arching is  generally  preferred.  The  soil  best  suited  for  camellias, 
the  prescriptions  for  potting  and  shifting,  and  all  such  nicotics  are 
duly  given  bv  our  author.  Amid  the  valuable  list  of  earlier  and 
later  varieties,  we  may  mention  Giardino  Santarelli,  "  large,  lull, 
with  petals  regularly  imbricated."  Its  flowers  are  circular,  double, 
tierlike,  and  last  unusually  long  in  bloom.  Tho  prevailing  colour 
is  a  rich  cherry  red,  with  occasional  patches  of  bluish  white. 
Matteo  Moliino  is  a  finely  imbricated,  superbly  coloured  cerise 
and  white.  Couite  de  Toll  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  beautifully 
formed  flower  of  pure  salmon  colour. 

Not  less  worthy  of  its  high  favour  is  the  fuchsia,  as  to  the 
introduction  of  which  into  this  country  (in  17SS),  through  a 
sailor's  wife  at  Limehouse,  who  cherished  it  as  a  souvenir  of 
her  husband  "  from  foreign  parts,''  and  its  naming  from  the 
celebrated  German  botanist,  Leonard  Fuchs,  particulars  are  given 
in  p.  18.  The  first  introduced,  F.  Coccinea,  came  from  Chili, 
and  was  speedily  propagated  ;  F.  Lycioides  followed  in  J  796  from 
the  same  country  ;  F.  Gracilis  in  1S23,  and  F.  Microphylla,  from 
Mexico,  in  1S2S.  Subsequent  distinct  species — e.g.,  Fulgens, 
Corynibifolia,  Serratifolia,  and  Spectabilis — have  followed  suit, 
and  in  their  turns  have  suffered  eclipse  from  later  novel  varieties. 
The  Fuchsia  is  propagated  by  seed  and  cuttings,  though  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  sow  the  seeds,  except  hybridized,  because  of 
the  tendency  of  these  flowers  to  sport.  To  propagate  by  cuttings 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  greenhouse  tasks :  they  will  strike  almost  at 
any  season,  and  from  green  shoots  or  ripe  wood  alike.  The  best 
season  is  from  spring  to  September.  Firm  young  wood  makes 
the  best  cuttings,  and,  if  without  artificial  heat,  half  ripe  wood  is 
best.  Fuchsias  want  abundant  water  at  the  roots  and  frequent 
syringing  over  the  foliage  at  most  seasons.  In  winter  they  should 
never  be  quite  dry,  and  the  best  temperature  is  550  by  night, 
and  650  by  day.  Great  are  the  mysteries  of  shifting  to 
different-sized  pots,  of  stimulating  various  stages  of  growth 
by  weak  liquid  manure,  or  a  specified  substitute  for  it  (p.  25) ; 
but,  as  the  author  says,  "  Fuchsia  training  is  very  simple  if 
you  know  their  habits,"  and  he  spares  no  pains  to  promote  such 
knowledge.  Much,  for  instance,  is  to  be  learned  from  pp.  29-35 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  training  in  bushes,  pyramids,  standards, 
and  round  pillars.  Pillar  training  answers  best  for  regularly 
trained  varieties  of  robust  habit  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet, 
well  furnished  w-ith  healthy  shoots  ;  and  such  varieties  in  a  rich 
soil  will  be  superior  to  the  best  pot  plants.  Wood  engravings  in 
pp.  36-7  illustrate  two  principal  advantages  of  judicious  hybri- 
dizing in  the  development  of  the  fuchsia ;  but  we  must  pass  over 
these  in  order  to  give  a  glance  at  two  or  three  other  "  greenhouse 
favourites,"  more  or  less  choice  and  costly  of  culture.  Of  such  are 
the  Passion-flower  and  Tacsonia,  noble  climbers,  from  Peru  and 
the  forests  of  tropical  America,  peculiarly  fit  for  houses  with 
ample  space  for  development,  to  drape  columns,  to  festoon  girder 
interspaces,  and  trail  down  rafters  in  natural  pendant  fashion.  All 
the  tribe,  in  fact,  demand  abundant  space  for  roots  as  well  as  head. 
To  prevent  over-luxuriar.ee  a  pit  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  one  to  three  feet  square,  is  often  resorted  to,  with  brick, 
stone,  or,  best  of  all,  slate  sides,  made  invisible  to  the  e3-eby  a  thinly 
spread  layer  of  earth  ;  and  this  method  of  pit-planting  is  desirable 
for  other  climbers  in  all  promiscuously  planted  greenhouse  borders. 
In  passion-flower  culture  the  extension  system  is  best — namely,  to 
train  one  main  stem  to  a  given  height  and  then  lead  it  along  the 
roof  space.  In  training  specimens  iu  pots  the  umbrella  trellis  and 
the  vase-shaped  baskets  produce  a  good  effect.  The  Tacsonias, 
Eriantha,  and  Buchanani  (pp.  42-47),  and  the  Passifloras  are  best 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  these  formed  of  tender  shoots  after 
Midsummer. 

A  great  favourite,  for  its  lovely  flower  and  glossy  green  foliage, 
discovered  in  Nepaul  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who  from  the  hairs  at  the 
base  of  its  petioles  called  it  Hoteia  barbata,  is  the  flexile  Spiraea, 
largely  supplemented  by  Dr.  Siebold's  introductions  from  Japan. 
Such  species  as  S.  Japonica  and  Palmata  are  fit  ornaments  for 
greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  sitting-room,  and  while  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  white,  pink  and  red  are  also  well  repre- 
sented. Another  most  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant,  the 
Epacris,  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  habitat,  an  aKpu>v  (on  the 
hill  tops).  There  are  thirty  known  species  and  many  choice 
varieties,  with  flowers  ranging  in  hue  from  purest  white  to  richest 
carmine,  with  numerous  intermediate  tints.  Owing,  however,  to 
their  sensitiveness  as  to  acclimatization,  both  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals are  apt  to  fail  with  them.  As  they  flower  from  January 
to  July,  they  need  vigilant  care  in  the  winter  months.  The 
propagation  is  by  cuttings,  as  to  which  directions  are  given  in 
pp.  63-4,  and  a  small  but  good  selection  is  added,  of  which 
Epacris  miniata  spleudeus  (printed  in  its  colours,  scarlet  tipped 
with  white)  is  a  worthy  representative.  Amateurs  are  shy  of 
•cultivating  the  Cape  heaths;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  only  professionals  can  rear  them.  The  ericas'  conditions 
of  success  are  a  cool,  light,  airy  house,  suitable  soil,  well- 
drained  pots,  and  careful  watering;  but,  least  of  all,  do  they 
want  overnursing  and  coddling.  Their  chief  enemy  is  mildew; 
the  next,  undue  lire-heat.  Heaths  are  essentially"  peat  plants, 
and  need  the  best  quality  of  peat  for  successful  growing — 
peat,  that  is,  of  a  light  fibrous  character,  not  mossy.    The  ericas 


have  proved  a  grand  field  for  judicious  hybridizing,  with  an  eye-  to 
new  varieties,  lint  we  m'usi  find  room  for  a  word  on  the  versa! Ho 
clematis,  the  graceful  "  Virgin's  1  lower,"  which  people  would 
learn  to  pronounce  if  they  would  remember  that,  it  is  derived  from 
kXi/uci,  KKrm&Toti  a  vino  branch.  It  is  best  bought  in  May,  and 
treated  as  for  outdoor  culture,  though,  as  "glorious  specimen 
plants  for  tho  conservatory,"  our  author  truly  avers,  "  no  Pleroma 
or  Franeiscea  can  surpass  perhaps  equal  them."  The  clematis 
climbs  everywhere  on  wall,  wire,  and  round  circular,  pyramidal, 
square,  or  triangular  trellis,  and  it  may  be  propagated  by  grafting, 
cuttings,  layering,  or  seed,  thu  third  process  being  the  easiest  and 
most  common. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  further  the  interesting  researches  and 
descriptive  directions  of  the  author,  though  it  might  have  been 
easy  with  due  space  to  tell  the  talo  of  the  lloucardia,  dear  to 
Covent  Garden  Market  and  the  cut-flower  sellers  for  bouquet 
and  button-hole;  of  the  Pleroma  sarmentosa,  with  its  deep, 
violet-hued  abundance  of  flowers,  discovered  by  Humboldt  in 
tho  cool  valleys  of  Peru;  or  of  the  "Hoyas"  from  Java,  Borneo, 
China,  and  the  East  Indies,  in  which  one  recognizes  the  umbel- 
liferous, waxy  clusters  of  the  so-called  honey-plants.  We  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  value  of  a  book  which  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. 


SOME  MINOR  POETRY.* 

rriHE  worse  side  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  character  has  lately  in- 
J~  spired  two  writers  of  dramatic  verse  with  a  fierce  indignation- 
One  of  them,  indeed,  the  author  of  Gfinevra,  has  made  Elizabeth  a 
prominent  and  altogether  hateful  figure  in  both  the  tragedies  which 
occupy  his  or  her  latest  volume.  The  donnie  of  Palace  and 
Prison  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  motto  chosen  for  it  from 
John  Skelton — "  A  smile  from  Mary  on  the  scaffold  is  worth  all 
the  ribbons  and  garters  that  the  prosperous  Elizabeth  can  bestow." 
The  play  opens  with  a  soliloquy  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  is  dis- 
covered seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers.  The  speech,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  remarkable  for  a  "nice  derangement"  of 
metaphors ; — 

The  spider's  patient  life  is  mine  i'faith  ! 
Weaving  sly  webs  to  catch  unwary  flies. 
Proof  gathers  upon  proof,  and  soon  the  net 
Will  close  upon  the  foolish  birds,  that  fain 
Would  peck  the  golden  fruit,  that  hangs  beyond 
The  bars,  regardless  of  the  fowler's  suares. 

In  these  first  six  lines  we  have  Cecil  combining  the  part  of  a 
spider  with  that  of  a  fowler  who  sets  a  snare,  the  nature  of  which 
it  is  difficult  clearly  to  understand.  In  the  next  lines  he  be- 
comes a  butcher: — 

A  prison  stays  not  their  keen  appetite. 

Faugh  !  'tis  a  butcher's  work — smells  of  the  shambles, 

Yet  must  be  done.    Heaven,  that  cased  my  soul 

Within  this  pigmy  body  to  fret  out 

The  *cabbard  with  its  use,  forbade  my  star 

Should  climb  the  courtier's  gilded  path. 

It  was  perhaps  a  needless  precaution  to  forbid  a  star  to  climb  a 
gilded  path,  and  it  is  unlucky  that  the  author  should  have  chosen 
to  open  his  play  with  some  of  the  worst  lines  that  are  to  be  found 
in  it.  One  is  reminded  by  them  of  some  of  the  unhappiest  per- 
formances of  Nicholas  Rowe  and  his  school.  The  first  two  scenes 
are  occupied  with  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  affairs  in  the  North, 
and  the  second  is  laid  at  Norfolk  House,  the  master  of  which  is  some- 
what.boldly  represented  as  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  "It  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  the  head  of 
the  noble  house  of  Norfolk  adhered  to  the  faith  of  his  forefathers," 
says  the  author  in  a  note,  and  no  doubt  worse  tricks  have  been 
played  with  history  by  successful  poets  and  playwrights ; 
but  in  this  instance  we  fail  to  see  that  much  is  gained  by  the 
liberty.  The  third  scene  takes  us  to  Sheffield  Castle.  Mary 
Stuart  is  of  course  represented  in  strong  contrast  to  demoniacal 
Elizabeth.  She  tells,  in  some  lines  which  run  well  and  smoothly 
enough,  a  dream  which  she  has  had — 

Last  night  I  dreamed  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn 
Sat  on  her  throne,  crowned,  sceptred,  and  alone. 
I  gazed  on  her  from  th'  end  of  a  long  vista, 
Ou  cither  side  hung  with  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
On  which  the  arms  of  Scotland  and  of  England 
Emblazoned  shone,  but  quartered  on  one  shield. 
She  waved  her  sceptre,  as  to  beckon  me  ; 
As  I  drew  near  she  rose  and  laid  her  crown 
On  the  red  velvet  cushion  at  her  feet, 
Signed  me  to  lay  my  head  beside  it  there, 
And  taking  from  her  neck  a  string  of  pearls, 
Threw  it  nrouud  my  own — but  the  light  touch 
Sent  a  cold  shiver  thro'  my  shuddering  frame, 
As  if  the  keadsman's  axe  lay  on  my  throat! 
I  waked — emblems  of  tears  are  pearls,  they  say, 
What  may  it  bode,  this  dream  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  represented  not  only  as 
a  virago,  but  as  a  murderous  fiend.  She  threatens  Leicester,  in  a 
speech  which  is  not  without  merit,  for  not  declaring  his  ap- 

*  Palace  and  Prison;  and  Fair  Oeraldinc.  Two  Tragedies.  By  the 
Author  of  " Ginevia "  and  '"The  Duke  of  Guise. "  London:  C.  Kegau 
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proval  of  the  edict  which  holds  Mary  responsible  for  her  adherents' 
acts  ;  and  she  deliberately  proposes  the  secret  assassination  of  Mary, 
first  to  Lady  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Shrewsbury.  The  third  act, 
in  which  this  takes  place,  ends  with  some  odd  lines  : — 

Her  life  or  mine,  ay,  there's  the  rub.    So  be't ! 
I  must  now  either  strike  or  be  struck  down  ; 
The  dead  don't  bile,  so  must  the  thing  be  done. 

In  the  fourth  act  Elizabeth  attempts,  in  a  singularly  clumsy 
way,  to  persuade  first  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  then  Sir  Drew  Drury 
to  undertake  the  secret  murder  of  Mary  ;  and  thus  it  will  be  seen 
the  author  will  not  allow  ber  the  possession  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  tact  and  judgment.  The  last  scene  of  this  act  is  by  far 
the  best  piece  of  work  in  the  play.  It  passes  at  Fotherdngay 
Castle,  where  Mary  arrays  herself  in  royal  state  to  receive  the 
warrant  of  execution  which  she  feels  is  coming.  In  her  speeches 
there  are  some  really  good  lines,  which,  however,  depend  so  much 
upon  the  context  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  them 
by  quotation.  As  much  may  be  said  also  of  her  speeches  in  the 
last  act ;  and  at  the  point  where  Kennedy  is  arranging  her  bead- 
dress  there  is  an  excellent  touch — 

The  last  pin  pricks  me  ;  strange  that  in  such  hour 
The  quivering  flesh  recoils  from  pang  ;  as  'twere 
The  scorpion's  sting  of  death. 

The  play  ends  with  a  glimpse  of  Elizabeth's  grandeur  at  the  news 
of  the  Armada's  coming. 

In  Fair  Geraldine  there  is  at  once  less  to  blame  and  less  to 
praise  than  in  Palace  and  Prison.  The  real  interest  of  the  play 
turns  on  the  relations  between  the  Queen  and  Essex,  and  the 
piece  ends  practically — it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  it  ended 
actually — with  ber  bearing  the  Lews  of  his  execution.  In  the 
one  scene  in  which  she  appears  after  this  the  author  has  borrowed, 
perhaps  unconsciously  or  forgetfully,  an  odd  effect  from  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Queen  Mary; — 

Hunsdon.  Let  me  entreat 

Your  grace  to  rest  on  yonder  seat. 

Queen.  The  throne  ? 

"lis  not  empty  yet — lower,  lower  still, 
Here  on  the  ground. 

There  is  less  reality  about  the  strange  character  which  the  author 
Las  called  Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  play  than  in  the  one  which  pre- 
cedes it.  Her  speeches  are  riddled  in  both  plays  with  "lia  !  "  and 
"  nay  !"  and  "  marry  come  up!"  and  "humph!"  and  "goto!" 
but  these  trivial  devices,  in  Pair  Geraldine  at  least,  do  but  defeat 
their  own  end.  The  author  will  do  well  in  future  to  reflect  that 
the  mere  sticking  on  to  his  dialogue  of  snippets  from  Elizabethan 
phraseology  is  a  vain  thing,  which  can  only  produce  an  iucongruous 
and  patchwork-like  eli'ect.  As  the  Queen's  character  is  made 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  in  Fair  Geraldine  as  in  Palace  and 
Prison,  a  strange  eil'ect  is  produced  by  the  encomiums  pronounced 
upon  her  by  Raleigh,  Lee,  and  Hunsdon,  when  they  think  she  is 
dead.  The  verse,  for  the  most  part,  runs  smoothly  enough,  but 
the  play  wants  life. 

A  Queen's  Love  deals,  like  Fair  Geraldine,  with  the  story  of 
Elizabeth  and  Essex,  and  deals  with  it  in  much  the  same  spirit; 
but  the  workmanship  is  far  inferior.  The  play  opens  with  the  in- 
cident of  Raleigh,  who  is  represented  as  being  already  a  knight, 
putting  down  his  cloak  for  the  Queen  to  tread  on — an  incident 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  action,  such  as  it  is, 
of  the  piece.  The  general  quality  of  the  performance  may  be 
judged  by  one  extract  from  a  speech  of  Elizabeth's  : — 

Essex  I  love,  and  all  the  love  I've  borne 

T<>  Leicester,  Raleigh,  and  all  else  beside 

That  wait  upon  my  smiles,  can  equal  this!  (s;'c) 

Nay,  'tis  not  an  atom  to  the  boundless  love 

I  bear  to  him  !    It  shall  be  so,  I  swear : 

Within  an  hour  from  this  shall  Essex  kneel, 

Her ;  at  my  feet,  the  king  of  England's  queen, 

Anc1  I  shnil  love  him  with  my  latest  breath  '. 

Cecil  would  have  me  send  him  to  the  block 

Fo";  his  late  treasons  'gainst  the  Throne  aud  State. 

Ah!  I  would  rather  lay  my  own  head  there 

Than  see  him  perish  !    In  his  life  I  live. 

And  should  he  fall,  oh,  then  farewell  indeed 

To  throne,  and  state,  aud  power,  and  all  its  pomp  ! 

Essex,  my  love,  for  thee  alone  I  live ! 

liiquet  of  the  Tuft :  a  Love  Drama,  is  rightly  named  in  part 
only.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  "  elegant  diction  "  and  long-drawn- 
out  prattle  about  love,  but  it  is  in  no  souse  dramatic.  There  is 
much  metaphor  and  simile,  more  or  less  laboured,  with  some 
pretty  conceits,  and  a  large  amount  of  description.  Of  this  a  not 
unfavourable  specimen  may  be  quoted  : — 

The  weather  changed  and  with  it  change;!  my  mind  ; 
And  the  rain  fell  and  all  the  welkin  roared 
From  east  to  west  with  thunder  as  I  rode, 
Mow  climbing  up  the  gorge,  and  heard  below 
The  swollen  river,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
Howl  louder  than  the  thunder — and  a  darkness 
Clutched  at  my  heart.    Hut  I  crept  on  and  came 
Where  the  gaunt  clifft  had  narrowed  to  a  gate, 
Through  Which  1  hardly  passed,  and  found  a  plain 
Full  of  marsh  streams,  winged-round  by  snow-streaked  hills, 
And  lonely  as  a  broken  heart.    At  last 
I  touched  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  lo  ! 
The  west  was  like  a  crystal  water  clear. 
Behind  me  rolled  the  storm,  and  at  my  feet 
An  ancient  forest  seemed  to  till  the  world. 

The  author  has  varied  the  old  story  by  a  device  which  does  not 
strike  us  as  particularly  happy.  According  to  him,  Riquet  has 
the  gift  of  being  able  to  make  "  the  woman  who  loves  him  as  wise 
aud  as  witty  and  pleasant  as  himself."    To  match  the  witty  and 


noble,  but  deformed,  Prince  there  is  of  course  a  dull  beauty,  upon 
whom  he  bestows  his  gift,  but  who  does  not  at  first  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  its  bestowal,  which  is  inconsistent.  In  a  scene  between 
them,  by  the  by,  the  author  adopts  the  common  mistake  that 
Galatea  was  actually  the  name  of  P3'gmalion's  statue — a  mistake 
for  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  Ilerr  Suppe,  or  bis  librettist,  is 
responsible.  His  work  contains  some  prettyish,  and  even  pretty, 
passages  ;  but  is  for  the  most  part  characterless  and  dull. 


FREXCTI  LITERATURE. 

FEW  more  interesting  volumes  have  been  recently  contributed 
to  the  study  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  in  France,  and 
especially  to  the  all-important  history  of  Richelieu,  than  that 
which  M.  Zeller  has  just  brought  out  (i).  The  author  has  proved  his 
historical  competence,  not  merely  by  some  useful  works  on  early 
French  history,  but  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  original,  and 
for  the  most  part  unpublished,  authorities  for  this  very  period  in 
his  study  on  Le  Connetable  de  Luynes.  The  present  volume  might, 
bad  M.  Zeller  been  intent  upon  a  sensational  title,  have  been  headed 
Entre  Luynes  et  Richelieu,  for  it  is  exactly  that  remarkable  gap  in 
the  fortunes  of  France  which  he  fills  up.  Between  Luynes — who 
was  altogether  a  creature  of  the  King's — and  Richelieu,  who,  as 
this  book  goes  to  prove,  was  very  much  the  reverse,  there  was  a 
singular  interregnum,  during  which  the  Bishop  of  Lucon  was 
slowly  making  his  way,  assisted  by  the  Queen-Mother,  who  in  her 
turn,  like  most  of  his  supporters,  was  destined  to  regret  having 
supported  him.  The  names  of  the  nominal  Prime  Ministers  of 
France  during  this  period  are,  as  M.  Zeller  very  justly  observes, 
half-forgotten  names.  Henry — the  second  Henry — of  Conde,  the 
Chancellor  Brulart,  his  son  Puisieux,  and  the  financier  La  Vieu- 
ville,  are  not  persons  about  whom  the  historic  Muse  has  hitherto 
much  busied  herself.  Yet  the  period  was  an  important  one,  and 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  space  of  time  determined  the  future 
policy  of  the  great  statesman  who  was  biding  his  opportunity,  and 
who,  by  a  happy  distortion  of  facts,  was  able  to  present  himself 
as  a  liberator  of  Europe  against  the  ambition — in  itself  a  far  less 
dangerous  ambition— of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  special  sources 
of  information  which  M.  Zeller  has  consulted  are  three — all  of  them, 
as  usual  at  that  time,  Italian.  They  are  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
Ottavio  Corsini,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Giovanni  da  Pesaro, 
and  the  Florentine  Ambassador,  Giovanni  Battista  Gondi.  The 
extraordinary  minuteness  with  which  Italian  resident  Ministers 
reported  the  affairs  of  foreign  States  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  is  sufficiently  well  known,  and  the  three  here  laid 
under  contribution  are  not  inferior  to  others  of  their  kind. 

M.  Blaze  de  Bury  (2)  has  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
articles  which  during  the  last  fourteen  years  he  has  written  on 
the  great  musical-theatrical  composers  of  the  last  and  the  present 
century.  Gluck,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Weber,  Herold,  Halevy,  Verdi, 
Gounod,  Bi/.et,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner  compose  his  team.  Bizet 
and  Halevy  may  seem  to  some  people  to  be  rather  strangers  in 
their  company,  while  Auber  and  Meyerbeer  might  very  well  take 
their  place  ;  but  critics  must  of  course  be  allowed  to  a  certain 
extent  their  freedom  of  selection  of  the  things  to  be  criticized.  M. 
Blaze  de  Bury  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  it  is  at  least 
to  be  said  in  his  favour  that  he  does  not  stun  bis  reader  with 
technicalities  after  the  fashion  of  some  musical  critics  in  this  and 
other  countries.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  his  style 
is  by  no  means  of  the  purest.  There  are  painful  efforts  at  liveli- 
ness, and  every  now  and  then  sentences  occur  which  would  make 
any  severe  critic  of  French  prose  gnash  his  teeth.  For  instance, 
we  open  the  volume  at  hazard,  and  come  upon  the  following 
words: — "  Richard  Wagner  est  sans  aucun  doute  une  individuality 
dans  l'histoire  de  la  musique,  mais  vouloir  fair©  de  lui  la  plus 
haute  personnification  de  l'art  present  et  futur  constitue  une  de 
ces  plaisanteries  qu'il  faut  laisser  aux  gens  doues  de  cranes  assez. 
dura  pour  venir  a  l'instar  des  beliers  antiques  battre  en  breche  les 
temples  sacres  des  anciens  maitres."  With  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  these  lines  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  the  clumsiness  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  finds  expression  cannot  be  passed  over.  The 
sentence  is  bad  German  or  worse  English  translated  literally  inte» 
French.  It  is  not  French  (as  French  senteuces  of  the  best  model 
go)  at  all  or  in  any  way. 

M.  Alphonse  Karr  is  sufficient  in  his  own  person  to  furnish 
materials  for  a  monthly  review  of  French  literature.  It  would  be 
a  little  interesting  to  see  whether  the  reprinting  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Euglishmen  to  daily  and  weekly  journals  would  be  recog- 
nized by  public  opinion  as  a  legitimate  proceeding.  Tradition  has 
it  that  French  literary  journey  work  is,  as  a  rule,  so  much  better 
done  that  it  deserves  translation  from  the  files  of  the  newspaper 
to  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Perhaps  it  maybe  so;  but  we. 
must  confess  that  we  find  some  difficulty  in  assigning  to  this 
volume  of  "  Buzzings  "  (3)  any  place  in  perpetuity  on  the  shelves 
of  tne  most  indulgent  library.  It  is  not  that  the  matter  of  it  is 
bad  ;  quite  the  contrary.  But  it  is  matter  purely  ephemeral.  In 
1874  as  now  M.  Karr  was  lirnily  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the 
way  in  which  French  Republicans  were  leading  France,  and  he  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  making  known  his  conviction.  It  may 
be  added  that  some  expressions   of  his   about  M.  Gambetta 

(1)  Richelieu  et  les  ministres  de  Louis  XIII  de  1621  a  1624.  Far 
B.  Zeller.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(2)  Mitskiens  du  pause,  du  present,  et  de  Vav:nir.  Par  H.  Blaze  de 
Bury.    Pans  :  Calmanu  Levy. 

i.  (3)  Sourdonnements.    Far  Alphonse  Karr.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 
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are  siugularly  appropriate  even  now  when  circumstances  have- 
changed  with  a  rapidity  which  we  may  feel  bum  is  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  M.  Kan-  himself.   But  still  the  matter  of  this  volume 

is  wholly  and  exclusively  the  matter  of  leading  articles,  and 
loading  articles,  as  the  most  assiduous  composers  of  them  would 
admit,  are  neither  intended  nor  suited  for  book  publication.  At- 
tacks on  Marshal  Bazaine,  for  instance,  are  nowadays  of  Interest, 
and  will  from  this  time  into  eternity  bo  of  interest,  only  to  tho 
person  who  sots  himself  to  write  the  history  of  tho  Septennat  and 
the  events  which  led  to  it.  Now  the  person  who  sets  himself  to 
write  the  history  of  tho  Septennat  can  find  M.  Karr's  articles  in 
the  files  of  the  newspapers  where  they  originally  appeared.  The 
process  of  looking  over  such  tiles  is  sufficiently  dreary  for  those 
who  have  their  account  to  find  in  it.  For  those  who  have  not,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  painful  to  expect  a  volume  of  M.  Karr's  well- 
known  chat  on  things  in  general,  and  to  find  only  political  talk  of 
a  somewhat  amateur  description. 

The  ninth  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  English  sketches  (4) 
contains  some  interesting  lettors.  Accident  has  collected  in  the 
volume  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which  have  an  attraction  in- 
dependent of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  some  of  which 
have,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  to-day.  Among  these  latter  must  be  classed  M.  Blanc's  letters 
on  the  Eastern  Question,  which  may  be  consulted  with  not  a  little 
advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  see  the  prophecies  of  the  policy 
of  the  Gladstone  Government  of  to-day  contained  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Gladstone  Government  of  1869.  It  so  happens,  too,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  fills  a  large  space  in  M.  Louis  Blanc's  ninth 
volume.  His  explanations  of  his  Irish  Church  programme  had  not 
then  the  piquancy  which  they  attained  during  the  Midlothian 
campaign ;  but  they  were  odd  enough  to  surprise  M.  Louis  Blanc. 
The  celebrated  outbreak  of  Mr.  Bright  against  the  Bishops  because 
their  income  was  on  the  whole  double  that  of  his  own  office  sur- 
prised and  shocked  M.  Blanc  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  sense  of 
decency,  and  to  his  power  of  perceiving  faults  in  those  of  his  own 
side.  An  interesting  obituary  of  Ernest  Jones  is  to  be  found  here, 
and  one  not  much  less  interesting  of  that  good  servant  of  English 
literature,  Robert  Bell.  Some  considerations  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  written  as  they  of  course  are  in  a  Radical  sense,  are  instruc- 
tive to  read  nowadays,  because  they  recognize  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  reconstitute  that  House  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  elec- 
tive Second  Chamber.  Lastly  the  articles  on  the  Harvard  and 
Oxford  rowing-match  are  not  to  be  passed  over,  because  they 
show  how,  even  at  this  time,  after  his  long  residence  among  us, 
the  author  was  outside  of  what  may  be  called  the  real  ideas  and 
principles  of  Englishmen.  Fortunately  none  of  M.  Blanc's  special 
hobbies  come  into  this  volume,  and  therefore  he  cannot  display  his 
powers  of  hobby-riding. 

In  publishing  the  Letters  of  the  Presidente  Ferrand  (5),  with 
certain  explanatory  additions  and  comments,  including  the  curious 
Histoire  des  amours  de  Cleante  et  de  Belise,  M.  Asse  has  not 
Tendered  quite  so  much  of  a  service  to  French  literature  as  he  lias 
done  in  some  preceding  publications.  The  letters,  and  still  more 
the  history,  are  little  more  than  an  exhibition  of  that  commerce 
rampant  de  soupirs  et  de  JZammes  which  Racine  had  rendered 
fashionable,  and  which  Corneille  had  so  admirably  denounced  a 
little  before  Cleante  and  Belise  began  to  sigh  and  flame  for  each 
other.  The  lady  was  the  wife  of  the  President  Ferrand,  and  was 
of  Italian  extraction  ;  the  gentleman  was  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  a 
name  then  and  afterwards  sufficiently  well  known  among  the 
French  aristocracy  of  the  more  recent  kind.  The  weakness  of  the 
late  seventeenth  century  could  hardly  be  better  exhibited  than  in 
these  letters  ;  but  there  is  little  trace  in  them  of  its  strength.  A 
reader  who  should  read  them  knowing  little  else  of  the  time  would 
enjoy  Moliere  more  than  ever ;  but  he  would  hardly  be  able  to 
understand  La  Bruyere  and  Saint-Simon,  still  less  La  Rochefou- 
cauld and  Saint-Evremond.  Flirtation  of  the  most  artificial  kind, 
without  fantastic  grace  and  without  serious  passion,  is  the  staple 
of  the  book,  and  a  very  little  of  it  goes  a  very  long  way. 

M.  Semichon  (6),  who,  besides  being  a  lawyer  and  a  former 
Conseiller-General,  has  been  in  his  time  an  Inspector  of  children 
receiving  public  aid  in  the  Department  of  Seine  Inferieure,  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  writing  a  history  of  foundlings. 
The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  his  book  is  that  it  is  in 
some  sort  too  cursory,  and  does  not  fill  out  its  abundant  stores  of 
statistical  and  historical  information  with  sufficient  description  and 
detail.  The  book  is  not  confined  to  France,  but  embraces  a  view  of 
the  systems  of  rendering  assistance  to  deserted  children,  or  children 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  them,  adopted  in  all  modern 
countries,  besides  a  sketch  of  the  treatment  of  infants  in  ancient 
times.  M.  Semichon  makes  the  most  of  the  infanticide  which 
beyond  all  doubt  was  a  blot  upon  almost  every  pre-Christian 
«ivilization,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  expose  the  drawbacks  of 
the  system  of  Tours  or  unlimited  institutions  for  the  reception  of 
foundlings,  which  till  recently  prevailed  in  France.  On  the  whole, 
the  book  is  likely  to  be  a  useful  one  to  the  student  of  modern 
economics  and  social  philosophy. 

Anybody  who  is  in  search  of  an  uncomfortable  book  may  be 
recommended  to  Leopardi's  prose  Opuscula  (7),  as  translated,  for 

(4)  Dix  ans  de  t'fiistoire  d '  Angleterre.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Tome  IX. 
Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Lettres  de  la  Presidente  Ferrand.  Par  Eugene  Asse.  Paris  :  Char- 
pentier. 

(6)  Histoire  des  enfants  abandonncs.    Par  E.  Semichon.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(7)  Opuscules  et  pensets.  Par  G.  Le'opardi.  Traduit  par  A.  Dapples. 
Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 


the  benefit  of  those  w  ho  do  nut  rend  Italian,  by  INI.  Dapples.  Tho 
translation  is  a  very  good  one,  and  one  fools  few  of  tho  usual  draw- 
backs of  reading  a  hook  in  a  language  in  which  it  was  not  writton. 
Tho  pieces  aro  for  tho  most  part  short,  and  are  couched  in  the  form 
of  dialogues,  satirical  fables,  or  oilier  suchlike  things.  They  have 
abundanco  of  imagination,  as  indeed  might  bo  expected  in  the 
prose  work  of  a  groat  poet,  and  not  a  little  of  tho  peculiar  bur- 
lesque which  for  Italians  replaces  English  humour  and  French  wit. 
Le'opardi,  it  should  be  observed,  is  becoming  a  favourite  subject 
with  French  translators.  It  is  rather  odd  that  tho  restless  persons 
who  are  always  longing  to  "  English  "  something  should  havo  so 
long  left  him  alono. 

M.  de  Kaufmann's  pamphlet  (8)  is  a  short  treatise  in  a  moderately 
but  still  very  definitely  protectionist  sense  on  the  advantages  of  a 
Zollvereiu  for  Central  Europe,  from  which  Russia,  America,  and 
England  are  to  be  excluded  "  as  tho  wolf  from  the  fold." 

Five  parts  of  the  new  edition  of  M.  Vapereau's  valuable  Dic- 
tionary (9)  bring  it  up  to  the  biography  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  leave 
but  little  to  be  done  to  complete  the  issue.  As  far  as  tho  French 
articles  are  concerned,  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  working 
up  ;  matters  so  recent  as  M.  Renan's  Hibbert  Lectures  being  duly 
noticed.  The  foreign  items  are  naturally  not  quite  so  well  attended 
to,  yet  even  here  the  Dictionary  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
most  books  of  the  kind  which  have  been  put  forth  in  any  other 
country. 

M.  Dumas  informs  us  that  Tiphaine  {id),  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed a  preface,  is  not  his  own,  but  is  a  true  tale  by  one  of  his 
friends  who  has  not  allowed  even  M.  Calmann  Levy  to  know  his 
identity.  Politeness  demands  that  we  should  give  credence  to 
this  statement,  and  resist  the  temptation  to  believe  that  M.  Dumas 
has  written  a  book  for  the  sake  of  attaching  thereto  a  preface  in 
his  well-known  style.  As  a  book  in  the  mechanical  and  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  Tiphaine  deserves  that  all  men  should  speak  all 
good  things  of  it.  It  is,printed  in  a  pleasing  small  quarto,  or  rather 
square  i6mo.,  on  paper  of  a  super-excellent  kind,  and  with  an 
infinite  quantity  of  margin.  As  a  story  we  do  not  know  that  we 
can  say  quite  so  much  for  it.  The  principal  reflection  that  it 
suggests  to  the  English  reader  is  that  the  autobiographic  hero 
was  a  consummate  donkey,  and  also  (colloquial  language  is  un- 
avoidable) a  consummate  cad.  As  a  young  man  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  little  girl  who  has  a  large  fortune.  He  loses 
sight  of  her,  and  she  marries  a  vaurien  who  is  killed  in  a  duel. 
Then  he  meets  her  again,  and  she  very  frankly  tells  him  that  she, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  loves  him.  Instantly  he,  who  is 
young  no  longer,  thinks  that  she  is  inviting  him  to  consider  him- 
self her  lover  in  the  French,  not  the  English,  sense.  She  perceives 
it,  and  very  sensibly  withdraws,  promptly  marrying  somebody  else, 
and  abstracting  from  the  coxcomb-hero  not  merely  herself,  but 
twenty  millions  French — that  is  to  say,  nearly  a  million  English — as 
well.  The  verdict  of  course  is  "  serve  him  right,"  and  M.  Dumas 
is  not  altogether  far  from  echoing  this  verdict.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  know  how  near  he  is,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  his  countrymen  will  not  draw  the  moral.  If  anything  could 
make  us  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the  story,  it  would  be  M. 
Dumas's  remarkable  abstention  from  pointing  this  moral,  which 
it  would  seem  is  as  obvious  as  anything  can  well  be.  In  another 
writer  the  argument  would  not  count.  But  M.  Dumas  is  a 
preface-writer  or  nothing. 

Poverina  (u),  which  may  be  taken  without  rashness  to  be  the 
work  of  the  lady  whose  Carmela  was  recently  translated  into 
English,  is  a  sufficiently  graceful  and  pathetic  story  of  Italian 
peasant  life  in  Lucca.  The  ways  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  frugal 
province,  their  occasional  emigration  for  a  few  years  to  South 
America  in  order  to  get  together  a  modest  capital,  and  their  sub- 
sequent return  to  their  homes  to  buy  a  few  acres  of  vineyard  and 
oliveyard,  and  live  the  rest  of  their  fives  placidly  with  parrots  and 
lories  flying  about  them  to  remind  them  of  the  land  of  their  exile, 
are  pleasantly  sketched  in  the  opening  pages.  Poverina  is  a  sort  of 
foundling,  a  child  saved  at  the  point  of  death  from  its  parents  by 
a  benevolent  woman  who  goes  under  the  name  of  La  Strega  from 
her  apparently  uncanny  powers  of  bringing  up  weakly  infants. 
How  La  Poverina  grows  up  and  develops  a  magnificent  voice  ; 
how  she  falls  in  love  with  a  greedy  ne'er-do-weel,  whose  one  idea 
is  to  make  profit  out  of  her  ;  and  the  rest  of  her  fate,  readers  may 
learn  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  from  the  pages  of  the  book. 
Les  mouches  du  coche  (12)  is  an  ambitious  story  in  which  the 
author  has  striven  to  unite  the  political  novel  with  the  sketch 
of  the  vie  de  province.  The  result  is  not  of  the  happiest, 
the  satire  being  for  the  most  part  laboured,  and  the  author's  Re- 
publican ardour  apparently  producing  in  him  that  insensibility  to 
the  really  ludicrous  which  Republican  ardour  somehow  has  a 
knack  of  producing.  His  penultimate  page  contains  a  quaint  ex- 
ample of  this.  "  Les  nouveaux  epoux,"  says  he,  "  au  lieu  d'aller 
fouler  les  sentieis  bauals  de  la  Suisse  ou  de  lTtalie,  avaient  choisi 
la  libre  et  forte  Arnorique  pour  y  feter  les  premieres  joies  de  leur 
union."  In  paying  this  compliment  to  free  and  strong  America, 
M.  Jacolliot  has  apparently  forgotten  that  ten   days  of  sea 

(8)  L'assoniation  dmianiere  de  V Europe  centrale.  Par  R.  de  Kaufmann. 
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intervene  between  that  paradise  and  effete  Europe.  If  the 
newly  wedded  pair  were  not  good  sailors  (and  very  few 
Frenchmen  or  Frenchwomen  are),  it  seems  odd  that  they 
should  have  chosen  to  "  feter  les  premieres  joies  de  leur 
union  "  by  ten  days  of  sea-sickness.  Pregalas  ( 13)  is  a  book 
not  exactly  novel  in  its  main  idea,  but  executed  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  power.  The  invention  which  exerts  a  sinister 
influence  on  the  fortune  and  family  of  the  inventor  has  been  heard 
of  before  in  novels.  But  the  freshness  of  the  handling  justifies  the 
selection  of  an  old  theme,  and  some  of  the  characters,  especially 
that  of  the  faithful  clerk  Bidoche,  deserve  a  good  deal  of  praise. 
M.  de  Letoriere  has  read  his  Feuillet  well,  and  not  unwisely. 
The  story  of  La  Marquise  de  Trevilly  (14)  is  decidedly  of  the 
school  of  the  author  of  M.  de  Camors ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
servile  copy.  Moreover,  jNJ.  de  Letoriere  is  possessed  of  the  faculty 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  comuicnest  among  French  writers, 
and  which  is  now,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  rare.  He  can 
really  produce  mots  of  some  sparkle,  and  they  enliven  his  pages 
considerably.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
book  is  somewhat  morbid,  and  that  the  machinery  of  telling  the 
story  is  to  the  last  degree  absurd.  A  young  man  meets  an  older 
friend  in  Paris,  and  the  old  friend  first  indulges  in  some  exceed- 
ingly stale  objurgations  of  the  other  sex,  and  then,  to  justify  him- 
self, takes  the  young  man  home  and  tells  him  a  mortally  long  story 
— in  fact,  the  whole  book.  This  introduction  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary,  and  might  have  been  cut  away  with  no  loss  and  much 
gaiu.  On  n'entre  jws  (15)  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  or  rather 
sketches,  of  the  socially  satirical  order.  They  are  neither  very 
good  nor  very  bad ;  their  chief  fault  being  the  selection  of  very 
hackneyed  subjects,  and  the  adoption  of  a  too  elaborately  facetious 
method  of  treatment.  Llieritiere  (16)  is  apparently  a  translation 
of  Miss  Florence  Montgomery's  Scaforth,  though  no  translator  is 
mentioned.  There  is  a  great  oddity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase 
"  Le  noble  lord,"  the  translator  not  being  aware  that  this  phrase 
is  only  in  place  in  Parliamentary  and  other  formal  proceedings. 

(13)  Prigalas.    Par  E.  Texier  et  C.  La  Serme.    Paris  :  Ca!mann  Liivy. 

(14)  La  Marquise  de  Trevilly.  Par  Le  Vicointe  Georges  de  Letoriere. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 

(15)  On  tientre pas.    Par  L.  Saint-FranQois.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(16)  Llieritiere.  Par  Florence  Montgomery.  2  vols.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 
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"ROYAL  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY.— By  special  permission 

-*-  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Dr.  ZERFTI  will  deliver 
THIRTY  LECTURES  on  "THE  SCIENCE  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY."  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre.  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Saturday  Afternoons,  at  Three  o'clock,  commencing 
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TTNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,    LONDON.— FACULTIES  of 

^  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE,  on  Tuesday. 
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EDWARD  STOCK,  M.R.C.S.,  Secretary. 
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Professor  FRANKLAND,  D.C.L..  F.R.S..  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  FORTY 

LECTURES  on  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  on  Monday  next.  October  4.  1880,  at  Twelve 
o'clock,  at  Noon,  to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Monday  at  the 
same  hour.   Fee  for  the  Course,  £i  :  Laboratory  Practice  for  Three  Mouths,  £12. 

Professor  T.  H.  HUXLEY.  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  EIGHTY  LEC- 
TURES on  BIOLOGY  or  NATURAL  HISTORY  (including  Paleontology),  on  Monday 
next.  October  -1,  at  Ten  o'clock.  A. 51.,  to  be  continued  on  every  Weekday,  except  Saturday,  at 
the  same  hour.   Fee  for  the  Course,  £4  ;  for  Laboratory  Practice,  XG. 

Professor  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A..  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  THIRTY-SIX  LEC- 
TURES on  APPLIED  MECHANICS,  on  Monday  next,  October  4,  at  Ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  to  la 
continued  on  every  Weekday,  except  Saturday,  at  the  same  hour.  Fee  tor  the  Course,  £3  ;  for 
Supplementary  Instruction  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  £'J  2s. 

Protestor  W.  CHANDLER  ROBERTS,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  FIFTY 
LECTURES  on  METALLURGY,  on  Monday  next,  October  4,  at  Ten  o'clock,  A.M..  to  be 
continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday.  Friday,  and  Monday,  at  the  same  hour.  Fee  for 
the  Course,  £4  ;  Laboratory  Practice  Hinder  Mr.  R.  SMITH)  for  Three  Months,  £12. 

All  these  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  Science  Schools,  Exhibition  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington. 

F.  W.  RUDLER.  Registrar. 

T\/r°RNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

jXi-  GENTLEMEN  (exclasivelyl,  1.1  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  AUTUMN 
TERM  commences  Thursday,  October  7. 

TOURS,  FRANCE.— Rev.  C.  DOWMAN,  LL.B.  (Mathematical 
Honours'),  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Line  vid  Militia.  At  July 
Examinations  Two  Candidates  for  Woolwich  passed  qualifying  Examination  on  high  marks. 
Only  Candidate  for  Sandhurst  obtained  41th  place,  making  4,^06  marks.  Only  Candidate  fur 
the  August  Sandhurst  Preliminary  passed.— Address,  Beau  St.'jour. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.-BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

QT.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  —  The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM. 

^  M.A.  Oxon.,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  for  Boys  under  Twelve,  SO  Guineas  ;  above  Twelve,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the 
Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

A  RMY,  SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  COMPETI- 

^  *~  TIVE.  UNIVERSITIES.  —  Messrs.  ASKIN  will  be  happy  to  forward  fgratis) 
PROSPECTUSES  of  successful  TUTORS.  References  kindly  allowed  to  Chaplain-General 
to  the  Forces  and  others.— Address.  9A  Sackville  Street,  W. 

DELICATE  BOYS  (over  Fourteen).— An  experienced  TUTOR, 
assisted  bv  a  French  Gentleman,  receives  SIX  PUPILS  who  require  special  attention, 
but  only  such  as  are  willing  to  read  and  are  worthy  of  trust.— Address,  M.A.  Oxou.,  Mill 

Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GEN- 
TLEMEN  Recommended  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cr.AronTOX.  Archdeacon  oi 

London,  and  Chaplain-General  oi  the  Forces.— For  Prospectus  and  full  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Principal,  31  Hamilton  Terrace,  London,  N.W. 

AN"  ENGLISH  LADY,  of  much  experience  in  Travelling, 
who  passed  last  Winter  on  the  Nile,  in  charge  of  an  Invalid,  wishes  to  take  Three  or 
Four  DELICATE  GIRLS,  whose  health  would  be  benefited  by  a  warm  climate,  to  Egypt 
for  the  ensuing  Winter.  Good  references  given  and  required.— For  particulars,  &c.  address 
A.  B.,  care  of  Colonel  Yule,  C.B.,  India  Office. 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND. — 
A  HEAD-MASTER  and  a  SECOND  MASTER  are  required  for  this  School,  which 

has  been  liberal  lv  endowed,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canter- 
bury College.  The  School  is  to  be  divided  into  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  side  ;  one  Master 
will  be  required  to  teach  Classics  and  English,  and  the  other  Mathematics  and  Science.  Both 
Masters  must  have  graduated  in  Honours  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge, -and  had  experience 
and  success  as  Teachers  in  Public  Schools.  The  Salary  of  the  Head-Master  will  be  £800,  that 
of  the  Second  Master  £.i00  per  annum,  both  without  house  allowance.  Neither  Master  will  be 
permitted  to  take  Boarders.  £150  will  be  allowed  to  the  Head-Master,  and  £lno  to  the  Second 
Master  for  passage  money  to  the  Colony.  Both  Mastersjwill  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  Colony 
before  March  31,  1881.  School  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  ilo,ono.  The  following 
gentlemen  hove  consented  to  act  as  a  Commission  for  the  selection  of  the  Masters:  Professor 
Blaekie.  of  Edinburgh  j  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford  ;  Arthur  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  of  Oxford  ;  the 
Rev.  J,  M.  Wilson,  Clifton  College.  It  is  open  to  Candidates  to  send  in  applications  for  either 
or  both  Masterships.  Intending  Candidates  can  obtain  of  the  undersigned  Application  Forms 
and  Printed  Statement,  giving  further  particulars  as  to  qualifications,  conditions,  &c.  All 
applications  must  be  made  on  the  forms,  and  be  sent  in  on  or  before  November  1  next,  to 
Walter  Kexxaway,  New  Zealand  Office,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH,  W.,  53  Loftus  Road.— To  be  LET, 
an  excellent  HOUSE  ;  Ten  good  Rooms,  in  thorough  repair,  with  good  garden,  and 
pleasantly  situated.— Apply  to  J.  Boarder,  Builder,  8  Pleasant  Place,  Uxbridge  Road,  W. 


F 


OR  SALE.  — A  good  WEEKLY   NEWSPAPER.  For 

particulars  apply  to  D.,  care  of  F.  G.  Barnes  &  Co.,  31  London  Wall,  E.C. 


pONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS. — Consols  pay  3  per  Cent. 

Freehold  Ground  Rents,  cquallv  safe,  pav  from  4  to  41,  and  constantly  increase  in  value. 
Descriptive  Taper  gratis, of  Messrs,  iitouuu  BEKBS  &  Co.,  Ground  Eeut  Agents.  96  London 
Wall. 
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TURKEY  AND  THE  POWERS. 

AS  long  as  the  concert  of  the  Powers  is  not  openly 
dissolved,  it  is  inexpedient  to  inquire  too  closely  into 
its  possibilities  of  failure.  If  it  ultimately  succeeds,  it  will 
have  effected  an  object  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  attained.    One  of  the  most  obvious  objections  to  the 
enterprise  has  been  removed  since  its  commencement.  It 
was  highly  invidious  to  compel  the  Albanians  to  submit,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Sultan,  to  a  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  to  a  State  -which  they  regarded  with  hereditary 
enmity.    Although  international  law  takes  no  cognizance 
of  subject  tribes  or  districts,  modern  sentiment  justly  dis- 
approves of  the  suppression  of  local  rights  by  external  and 
superior  force.    At  the  moment  when  the  Montenegrin 
troops,  countenanced  by  the  vicinity  of  the  European  fleet, 
were  about  to  attempt  the  occupation  of  Dulcigno,  the 
state  of  affairs  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  declarations 
of  Riza  Pasha.    The  Sultan,  who  had  repeatedly  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  unwillingness  or  inability  to  coerce 
the  Albanians,  now  made  himself  a  principal  in  the  con- 
flict by  announcing,  through  the  general  in  command,  that 
a  movement  on  Dulcigno  would  be  treated  as  an  act  of 
war.    The  combined  Powers  were  at  once  relieved  from 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Albanians,  and  they  had 
a  formal  or  technical  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Porte. 
They,  or  some  of  them,  are,  as  the  Minister  President 
has  lately  informed  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  never- 
theless anxious  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Turkey.  The 
delays  which  have  again  and  again  been  allowed  have 
probably   encouraged  the    resistance    of   the   Sultan  ; 
but  it  was  prudent  to  abstain  from  violent  measures 
as  long  as  there  was  hope  of  an   amicable  settlement. 
English  opinion  has   during  the  late  negotiations  and 
movements  been  on  the  whole  creditably  held  in  sus- 
pense.   The  example  of  the  present  Ministers  while  they 
were  in  Opposition  has  not  been  followed.    An  active  and 
eeparate   co-operation  with   Russia  would   be  severely 
blamed  ;  but  as  long  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  are 
professedly  satisfied,  Englishmen  are  content  to  await  the 
result  of  a  strange  and  unpromising  experiment.  Diffe- 
rent feelings  will  be  excited  if  the  demonstration  of  naval 
force  is,  at  the  instance  of  the  English  Government,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Albanian  coast  to  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
Sea   of  Marmora ;   but  still  the  public  judgment  will 
ultimately  depend  on  the  continuance  or  dissolution  of  the 
European  concert.    It  seems  highly  improbable  that 
Austria  or  Germany  will  concur  in  a  measure  which  would 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey.  France 
also,  unless   the  present  Ministry   display  unexpected 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  will  scarcely  consent  to 
send  a  contingent  to  the  Dardanelles.    Any  operation  of 
the  kind  undertaken  by  a  Russian  and  English  fleet  would 
provoke  just  disapproval.    A  menace  against  Constanti- 
nople by  the  whole  combined  fleet,  when  it  was  known 
that  no  troops  were  to  be  landed,  would  be  simply  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  the  English  Government  would  not  be  more 
justly  exposed  to  ridicule  than  its  allies. 
(  The  Sultan  has,  by  the  elaborate  Note  presented  a  few  days 
since  to  the  Ambassadors,  relieved  the  Powers,  and  espe- 
cially England,  from  some  moral  and  diplomatic  embarrass- 
ment.   The  utterly  inadmissible  demand  of  a  promise  that 
no  naval  demonstration  shall  be  hereafter  attempted  has 
no  precedent  but  the  similar  pledge  as  to  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature  in  Spain  which  was  required  by  Napoleon  III. 


from  Germany  when  he  had  formed  the  fatal  resolution  of 
going  to  war.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  remainder 
of  the  Turkish  Note  should  have  been  composed  or  pre- 
sented, when  the  preliminary  condition  was  certain  to  be  re- 
jected. It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  the  ostensible  offer 
of  concession  as  to  the  Greek  frontier,  which  directly  contra- 
venes the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin. 
The  Porte  has  staked  its  fortune  on  the  chance  that  the 
European  concert  may  be  dissolved ;  and  it  has  at  the 
same  time  used  the  most  effective  means  to  cement  and 
strengthen  the  union  of  the  Powers.  The  passage  in  the 
Note  which  relates  to  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  and  the 
Danubian  fortresses  would  have  been  unanswerable  if 
the  Sultan  had  on  his  part  announced  his  intention 
of  discharging  his  obligations.  It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  remembered  that  a  contumacious  refusal  is  a  just 
cause  of  war  only  when  the  rejected  demand  was 
just  and  expedient.  The  Government  which  has  taken 
the  initiative  is  more  especially  bound  to  prove  that  its 
interference  was  prompted  by  a  sincere  and  consistent 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Although  the  prin- 
cipal motives  of  its  late  action  may  perhaps  have  been 
personal  and  sentimental,  the  naval  demonstration  can 
only  have  been  justified  by  the  belief  that  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  would  tend  to  secure 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Montenegrins,  though  they 
command  the  imaginative  sympathy  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  have  no  claim  to  material  assistance  from  Eng- 
land. The  only  political  result  which  is  likely  to  follow 
from  the  cession  of  Dulcigno  is  the  practical  acquisition 
by  Russia  of  a  third-rate  naval  station  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  united  Powers  had  a  legal  right  to  enforce  the  transfer 
of  territory  to  which  the  Sultan  had  formally  submitted. 
It  is  a  nicer  question  of  international  law  whether  any 
one  or  two  of  the  Powers  would  have  been  entitled  to  act 
in  the  absence  of  the  rest.  The  proposed  extension  of 
Greek  territory  stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  the  transfer  of  Dulcigno.  The  Greek  arrangements 
form  no  part  of  any  treaty,  though  the  principle  has, 
during  a  long  negotiation,  been  admitted  by  the  Porte. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  can  only 
be  enforced  in  vh-tne  of  a  supposed  right  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  regulate  the  political  and  territorial 
condition  of  Europe.  If  they  agree  in  executing  the 
decree  of  their  Plenipotentiaries,  protests  against  irre- 
sistible force  will  be  wholly  useless.  The  annexation  by 
Austria  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  furnishes  a  practical 
precedent  for  the  further  dismemberment  of  Turkey  ;  but 
it  was  enacted  by  the  treaty  to  which  the  Sultan  was  a 
party. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  will  have  provided 
the  best  possible  excuse  for  their  apparently  paradoxical 
policy,  if  their  sudden  and  cordial  alliance  with  Russia 
enables  them  to  prevent  by  friendly  means  the  prosecution 
of  subversive  intrigues  in  the  European  provinces  of 
Turkey  and  in  the  neighbouring  Principalities.  The 
rumour  of  preparations  for  war  in  Bulgaria,  in  East 
Roumelia,  and  in  Macedonia  may  perhaps  have  been 
exaggerated ;  but  the  existence  of  a  widely  spread  con- 
spiracy against  Turkish  rule  is  not  subject  to  doubt.  The 
application  lately  made  by  East  Roumelia  to  Bulgaria 
for  a  considerable  loan  can  only  have  been  made  in  anti- 
cipation of  rebellion.  It  is  also  certain  that  large  numbers 
of  Russian  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  allowed  or 
directed  to  proceed  to  Bulgaria;  and  General Tchernaieff, 
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the  principal  promoter  of  the  Servian  war,  is  at  present  in 
the  country  with  the  probable  purpose  of  renewing  his 
former  efforts.  It  is  asserted  that  a  body  of  Russian 
engineers  is  busy  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  with  the  not  imme- 
diately urgent  duty  of  erecting  monuments  to  the  Russian 
officers  and  soldiers  who  fell  there  in  the  war.  They  may 
possibly  occupy  their  leisure  with  the  construction  of  forts, 
of  military  roads,  and  of  other  works  which  might  be 
useful  in  the  event  of  another  invasion  of  Turkey. 
It  might  perhaps  not  have  been  incumbent  on  the 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  protect  the  greatly  re- 
duced Empire  of  the  Sultan  from  further  reduction, 
if  the  treaty  had  once  been  put  in  full  operation,  or 
if  the  performance  by  the  Porte  of  its  obligations  had  not 
been  made  compulsory  ;  but  zeal  for  compliance  with  the 
engagements  of  Berlin  ought  to  be  impartial.  One  of  the 
principals  in  the  negotiation  and  settlement  is  believed  to 
participate  in  the  designs  of  the  Sultan's  malcontent 
subjects  and  hostile  neighbours.  The  Government  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  population  of  East  Roumelia  are  not 
likely  to  move  without  encouragement  or  instigation  from 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  if  they  engage  in  war  on  their  own 
account,  they  are,  after  all  the  losses  and  misfortunes  of 
Turkey,  no  match  for  the  remaining  force  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  absolutely  in  the  power  of  Russia  to  prevent  further 
encroachments  on  the  European  provinces  of  the  Sultan  ; 
and  if  the  English  Government  has  not  established  an  un- 
derstanding with  Russia  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  co- 
operation with  the  possible  disturber  of  Europe  will  have 
been  inexcusable.  It  is  not  a  trifling  evil  for  an  English 
Ministry  to  have  reversed  within  a  few  months  the  de- 
liberate policy  of  its  pi'edecessor.  Fanatical  journalists 
may  contend  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  they 
prefer  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  ought  to  be  re-established ; 
but  a  responsible  Government  is  not  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard in  the  interests  of  faction  or  of  bloodthirsty 
philanthropy  the  honour  of  the  country.  If  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  is  to  be  enforced,  it  ought  to  be  maintained  as  a 
whole.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  discreditable  suggestion 
of  a  seizure  of  some  of  the  Turkish  Customs  duties  has 
been  made  by  a  violent  partisan  without  authority  from 
the  Government. 


FRANCE. 

THE  new  French  Ministry  has  for  the  moment  settled 
down  and  does  its  work  in  seeming  peace.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  after  a  life  devoted  to  philosophy  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  romantic  friendship  for  M.  Thiers, 
M.  Barthelehy  St.-Hilaire  was  suddenly  summoned  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  President  Grevy  had  a  new  Ministry 
fully  formed.  The  new  Foreign  Minister  was  selected  as 
an  embodiment  or  advertisement  of  a  policy  of  peace.  A 
very  old  man  who  knew  nothing  about  foreign  affairs,  and 
was  without  any  Parliamentary  following,  seemed  the  kind 
of  Foreign  Minister  to  convince  the  world  that  France 
was  determined  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  herself,  and 
mind  no  business  but  her  own.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent selected  him,  and  the  selection,  if  it  did  nothing  else, 
served  to  remind  France  of  the  curious  Constitution  under 
which  she  is  living.  The  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public is  a  new  experiment  in  constitutional  history.  The 
Government  is  his  Government.  He  is  not  like  a 
constitutional  sovereign  who  allows  one  set  of  Ministers 
after  another  to  govern  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
so  long  as  they  can  command  a  Parliamentary  major- 
ity, and  with  perfect  impartiality  accepts  a  suc- 
cession of  advisers  whose  errors  do  not  touch  him. 
The  French  President  has  a  much  more  difficult  task. 
He  has  to  see  that  affairs  are  properly  conducted  during 
the  term  of  his  Presidency.  But  he  has  also  to  pay  con- 
tinual deference  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Chamber.  His  Ministers  stand  or  fall  according  as 
they  satisfy  or  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Par- 
liamentary majority.  He  has  thus  at  once  to  lead  and  to 
follow.  He  has  alternately  to  efface  and  to  assert  himself. 
M.  Gr£vy  notoriously  approved  of  the  policy  of  M.  de 
Freycinet  ;  but  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority  which  is  at  the  command  of  M.  Gam- 
betta would  no  longer  tolerate  M.  de  Freycinet,  he  had 
to  part  with  him  and  to  put  in  his  place  M.  Ferry,  who 
had  for  the  moment  the  promise  of  the  requisite  support. 
To  balance  this  concession  he  chose  a  Minister  of  Foreign 


Affairs  who  had  no  connexion  with  the  Parliamentary 
majority,  and  whose  great  merit  was  that,  if  he  had  any 
opinions  on  foreign  affairs,  he  had  opinions  unlike  those 
attributed  to  M.  Gambetta.  That  a  President  should  thus 
govern  without  exactly  governing  seems  an  anomalous, 
arrangement,  but  it  is  one  which  is  intimately  associated 
with  a  whole  circle  of  French  ideas.  The  Govern- 
ment of  France  has  to  govern,  and  is  expected  to- 
govern,  to  an  extent  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  England.  -  It  does  not  go  by  general  rules,  but  thinks 
itself  free  to  interfere  or  not  to  interfere  as  it  judges  best 
in  each  particular  case.  It  has  just  allowed  the  Legiti- 
mists to  assemble  in  all  their  strength  and  publicly  drink 
the  King's  health,  because  it  considers  them  to  be  a  set  of 
harmless  old  women.  It  has  refused  to  allow  a  meeting 
of  Irreconcilables  to  discuss  the  foreign  policy  of  France, 
because  it  judged  that  the  meeting  might  give  rise  to 
popular  excitement.  From  government  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  President  cannot  hold  himself  aloof.  It  is  his 
Government  that  acts,  and  he  is  held  bound  to  see  that  it 
acts  properly.  In  order  to  play  his  part  he  has  not  only 
to  be  in  general  harmony  with  the  party  which  raised  him 
to  power,  but  to  keep,  so  to  speak,  a  hold  on  the  Ministry, 
although  the  Ministry  is  in  the  main  appointed  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  Parliamentary  majority.  He 
may  signalize  this  hold  on  the  Ministry  in  different  ways 
at  different  times,  and  the  mode  he  has  now  selected  is  to 
make  M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire,  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  Foreign  Minister  of  France. 

M.  Gambetta  may  be  amused  at  the  selection,  although 
he  knows  precisely  what  it  means  ;  but  he  cannot  object  to 
it,  for  he  would  certainly,  if  he  became  President,  never 
consent  to  lose  his  hold  on  a  Ministry,  and  also  because  he 
takes  repeated  and  constant  pains  to  show  that  the  De  Frey- 
cinet Ministry  was  only  overthrown  on  a  purely  domestic 
question.    This  question  was  of  course  the  treatment  of  the 
religious  orders.  M.  Gambetta  is  very  anxious  to  have  it 
understood  that  what  he  and  his  friends  objected  to  was 
not  a  temporary  leniency  and  reserve  in  dealing  with  the 
orders.    In  point  of  fact,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  going  to  do  very  little  more  than  what  M.  de  Freycinet 
proposed  to  do.    He,  like  the  chief  of  the  fallen  Ministry, 
is  willing  to  let  the  really  difficult  part  of  the  business, 
the  treatment  of  x'ecognized  orders  composed  of  French- 
men, stand  over  until  the  Tribunal  of  Conflicts — the 
tribunal  that  decides  whether  an  act  purporting  to  be  a 
purely  administrative  act  comes  within  the  competence  of 
the  legal  tribunals — gives  its  decision  when  it  meets  in 
November.    What  M.  Gambetta  objected  to,  and  what  he 
said  his  Parliamentary  majority  would  object  to,  was  that 
temporary  indulgence  to  the  orders  should  have  taken 
the  form  of  a  bargain.    It  is  represented  as  humilia- 
ting to  the  Government  and  to  France  to  have  re- 
garded the   Church  as   a  power  with   which  terms, 
if  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  Government,  might  pro- 
perly be  made.    That  is  represented  as  degrading  which 
to  others  seems  highly  sensible  and  very  natural  in  a 
country  the  relations  of  which  to  the  Vatican  are  still 
regulated  by  a  Concordat.    As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  bulk  of  the  French  population  is  entirely  indifferent  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  orders.    It  cannot  see  why  it 
should  trouble  itself  whether  a  number  of  priests  are  or 
are  not  sent  out  of  the  country.    A  sleepy  selfishness  is 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  French  peasantry ;  and,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  touched,  they  do  not  care  whether 
other  people  are  hurt.     But  the  representatives  of  the 
Republican  party  are  not  in  this  passive  state.    They  are 
possessed  by  what  they  consider  to  be  Republican  ideas, 
and  one  of  these  ideas  is  that  the  Church  must  be  put  in 
its  proper  place.    One  mode  of  effecting  this  is  to  extrude 
it  from  the  sphere  of  education.    The  new  Ministry  has 
begun  to  show  its  activity  in  this  direction.  Whatever 
his  faults  may  be,  M.  Ferry  has  at  least  the  courage  of 
his  ideas.    He  sees  that  secondary  education  is  the  real 
battlefield  on  which  the  victory  is  to  be  won  or  lost.  If 
the  Church  is  not  to  control  this  education,  aud  the 
State  is   to   control  it,   the    State  must  decide  what 
it  means  by  secondary  education,  and  must  provide 
adequate    machinery    for  giving    it.     M.   Ferry  has 
already   begun   to   work   hard   in   both   these  direc- 
tions.   He  is  still  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  has  issued  a  programme  of  what 
secondary  education  is  to  be  under  his  rule.    His  ideas 
are,  according  to  English  notions,  very  sensible.  He  directs 
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that,  tho  study  of  Latin  shall  be  encouraged  j  that  smatter- 
ing in  scionco  shall  ho  discouraged,  wliilo  an  opening  is 
given  tor  a.  real  pursuit,  of  seient  itie  knowledge  ;  and,  \ioO\  6 
all,  that  tho  classes  shall  bo  of  such  a  si/.o  that  tho  teachers 
can  really  teach  them.  Then  tho  material  apparatus  for 
secondary  education  is  to  bo  entirely  recast.  Existing 
buildings  are  to  bo  reshaped.  Playgrounds  aro  to  bo  pro- 
vided. Six  now  lycees  are  to  bo  created  in  Paris  and  its 
suburbs.  Thero  even  seems  to  bo  a  romantic  plan  for 
creating  dolightful  retreats  for  secondary  education  in  such 
places  as  St.  Cloud  and  Fontainobleau.  All  this  will  cost  a 
vast  sum  of  money.  But  it  is  hoped  that  tho  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  will  contribute  handsomely,  and  that 
body  is  now  so  rich  that  it  has  thought  itself  obliged  to 
got  rid  of  a  surplus  by  setting  up  some  of  the  ugliest 
statues  that  were  ever  devised,  on  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Place  de  la  Republique.  Tho  Chamber  will  have  to 
do  the  rest,  and  in  order  that  the  Chamber  may  be  induced 
to  grant  the  funds,  the  Ministry  that  proposes  the  grant 
must  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  majority. 

If  the  peasantry — that  is,  the  silent  inert  body  of  voters 
who  in  the  long  run  make  and  mar  all  majorities — are 
indifferent  about  religious  controversies,  and  wholly  un- 
concerned about  secondary  education,  with  which  they  have 
scarcely  anything  to  do,  they  are  resolutely  set  on  pre- 
serving peace.  The  dislike  of  the  French  to  get  entangled 
in  the  Eastern  question,  although  no  doubt  used  as  a 
weapon  and  exaggerated  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Govern- 
ment, appears  to  be  genuine  and  general.  There  may  be 
some  sentimental  and  transitory  reasons  for  this  dis- 
like. There  seems  to  be  a  vague  idea  that  France,  which 
felt  so  keenly  having  Alsace  and  Lorraine  torn  from  it, 
cannot  join  in  tearing  provinces  from  another  conquered 
Power.  Then  there  is  a  notion  that  in  the  European 
concert  Germany  will  be  certain  to  play  a  bigger  fiddle 
than  France.  A  wish  is  thus  inspired  to  keep  out  of 
the  competition,  and  there  could  not  perhaps  be  a  better 
mode  of  indicating  that  there  is  no  rivalry  than  to  make  M. 
Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire  the  musician  of  France,  while 
Prince  Bismarck  is  the  musician  of  Germany.  But  there 
are  much  deeper  causes  of  the  pacific  feeling  in 
France  than  these.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
horror  of  war  which  now  pervades  most  European 
nations,  and  is  felt  quite  as  strongly  in  Germany  as  in 
France.  Then  the  French  at  the  present  moment  see 
their  way  to  even  greater  prosperity  than  ever,  and  they 
do  not  like  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  really  good  time. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  in  August  alone 
of  more  than  a  million  sterling,  and  it  is  painful  to 
check  business  just  when  it  is  beginning  to  be  especially 
brisk.  But,  more  than  all,  there  is  the  conviction  that  the 
one  necessity  for  France  when  she  thinks  of  Germany  is  to 
be  patient.  A  premature  war  might  undo  all  that  France 
Las  been  doing  for  the  last  eight  years.  She  has  been 
gradually  forming  an  army  of  quite  a  new  character  and 
on  quite  a  new  scale.  The  greatest  efforts  are  constantly 
made  to  render  this  army  mobile,  intelligent,  highly  dis- 
ciplined, and  perfectly  equipped.  But,  although  the  present 
French  army  is  quite  a  different  army  from  that  which 
was  created  and  sacrificed  by  the  late  Emperor,  it  is  not 
the  army  which  France  means  to  have.  To  bring  it  up 
to  what  it  is  intended  to  be  means  to  spend  much  time 
and  much  money,  and  the  French  want  to  keep  out  of  all 
enterprises,  and  to  earn  enough  money  to  lavish  it  on 
the  army  before  they  put  their  new  mechanism  to 
the  proof  of  war.  But,  although  this  is  the  main 
wish  and  purpose  of  Frenchmen,  there  are  Frenchmen 
who  see  that  there  is  always  danger  of  a  reaction.  If 
France,  through  being  over-pacific,  slipped  out  of  her 
position  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  the  nation  might 
some  day  feel  humiliated,  and  might  cry  out  for  a  change 
of  policy,  and  listen  to  those  who  would  say  that  the  Re- 
publicans did  not  know  how  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  country.  The  nation  must  so  wait  that  it  shall  not 
get  tired  of  waiting.  M.  Gambetta  is  one  of  these  French- 
men. At  the  present  moment  he  is  setting  himself  reso- 
lutely against  the  popular  feeling,  so  far  as  this  feeling 
seems  to  him  to  be  running  into  a  dangerous  extreme- 
He  ventures  to  proclaim  as  loudly  as  he  can  that  France 
must  not  abandon  her  position  as  a  Great  Power,  and  must 
play  a  decorous  part  in  the  European  concert  while  it  lasts. 
Whether  in  this  he  represents  the  Parliamentary  majority 
is  uncertain.  Not  improbably  he  may  once  more  show 
himself  as  an  opportunist,  and  give  way  to  a  current  of 
feeling  that  he  considers  too  strong  for  him.    But,  if  the 


day  of  react  ion  comes,  In;  will  at  least  have  secured  a  posi- 
tion which  will  enable  him  to  say  t  hat,  Jho  real  leader  of 
the  Itepublican  party,  il*  he  wished  France  to  wait,  al.v> 
wished  her  to  wait  with  dignity. 


Till]  STATE  OF  IU1XA.ND. 

ryUTE  stato  of  Ireland  becomes  every  day  moro  alarm - 
JL  ing,  and  its  causes,  if  possible,  become  moro  obvious. 
On  Thursday  a  great  meeting  of  landowners  was  held  in 
Dublin,  and  deputations  waited  on  tho  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  his  Chief  SECRETARY  with  a  request  sufficiently  humi- 
liating to  those  functionaries.  They  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  would  protect  them,  or  whether 
they  were  to  undertako  that  duty  themselves.  It  is 
stated  that  Lord  Cowper  and  Mr.  FORSTER  fully  admitted 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  upon  which  this  request  was 
based ;  it  is  not  stated  how  far  they  complied  with  it. 
Meanwhile  unscrupulous  demagogues  repeat  with  perfect 
impunity  undisguised  incitements  to  crime ;  and  their 
disciples  respond  by  threats  against  landlords  and  honest 
tenants,  by  brutal  cruelties  to  men  and  animals,  and  by 
safe  and  popular  murders.  The  priest  of  Lord  Mount- 
morres's  parish,  not  content  with  calumniating  the  un- 
offending victim,  asserts  that  his  parishioners,  who  openly 
applauded  the  deed,  were  innocent  of  its  perpetration,  and 
that  the  Government  which  protected  landlords  in  their 
rights  was  really  responsible  for  the  assassination.  One 
speaker  quoted  from  Mr.  Froude  an  opinion  that  in 
Ireland  the  State  ought  to  acquire  possession  of  the  land. 
He  of  course  omitted  to  state  that  Mr.  Froude  insists  on 
the  payment  of  full  compensation  to  owners.  He  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  add  that  in  the  same  essay 
Mr.  Froude  urges  with  forcible  eloquence  the  paramount 
necessity  of  silencing  seditious  orators  and  of  hanging 
criminals  who  incite  the  populace  to  murder.  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  agitators  find  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
suitable  quotations  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  later  speeches.  The 
objections  to  unlimited  indulgence  in  Liberal  generalities, 
and  to  rhetorical  denunciation  of  political  opponents, 
could  not  be  more  strikingly  illustrated.  Reckless  volu- 
bility and  factious  exaggeration  are  perhaps  not  con- 
sciously employed  for  mischievous  purposes ;  but  they 
indicate  a  blamable  indifference  to  public  interests  in 
comparison  with  the  gratification  of  vanity  and  passion. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  not  forgotten  Mr.  Gladstone's  wanton 
declaration  that  landowners  in  England  or  Ireland  might 
be  rightfully  expropriated  by  Parliament  if  it  were 
thought  expedient  to  transfer  the  land  to  the  occupiers. 
Another  agitator  complained  that  a  eulogist  of  Irish 
rebels  had  forgotten  the  exploits  of  the  Fenian  con- 
spirators, "  which  had  been  recognized  by  a  greater  man 
"  than  himself."  In  reference  to  the  same  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's,  an  excited  mob  responded  to  the  exhortations 
of  a  demagogue  by  the  significant  remark,  "  We  don't 
"  forget  Clerkenwell."  Mr.  Parnell,  in  a  part  of  one  of 
his  speeches  which  was  devoted  to  the  extenuation  of  the 
guilt  of  recent  agrarian  murders,  sneered  at  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  death  of  one  or  two  landlords 
when  twenty-five  thousand  members  of  evicted  families 
had  perished  within  the  year.  As  usual,  he  was  able 
to  quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  support  of 
his  shameless  apology  for  crime.  There  were,  said 
Mr.  Parnell,  5,000  decrees  of  eviction,  affecting  on  an 
average  five  persons  in  each  family.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  said  that  eviction  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence 
of  death ;  and  therefore  it  might  by  Irish  logicians 
be  inferred  that  25,000  evicted  persons  had  died. 
Mr.  Parnell  of  course  knew,  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  he  introduced  the  Disturbance  Bill  had  not 
contrived  to  learn,  that  decrees  of  eviction  are  seldom 
followed  by  actual  change  of  occupation,  and  that  probably 
he  could  not  have  proved  that  one  of  the  25,000  deaths 
had  really  occurred.  In  all  these  cases  oratorical  exuberance 
is  by  an  easy  process  converted  into  deliberate  assertion. 
The  commentator  who  separates  suitable  quotations  from 
the  context  is  more  culpable  than  the  thoughtless  declaimer 
who  propounds  dangerous  doctrines  without  considering 
their  meaning  or  their  consequences  ;  but  a  statesman 
occupying  the  highest  place  in  the  Empire  must  be  pre- 
pared to  be  judged  by  a  higher  standard  than  the  pro- 
fessed adversary  of  law  and  order. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  abstain  altogether  from 
expressions  of  indignation   against   the  promoters  of 
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anarchy  in  Ireland,  they  are  beyond  tbe  reach  of  remon- 
strance. Agitators  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
encourage  robbery  and  not  to  discourage  murder  have 
nothing  to  learn  of  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of 
their  conduct  outside  the  circle  of  their  own  accomplices. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  guilt  of  the  demagogues  is 
more  or  less  atrocious,  but  how  their  efforts  are  to  be 
counteracted.  The  Government  has  to  choose  among  the 
methods  of  prevention  or  alleviation  which  are  within  its 
present  powers,  or  which  would  on  its  demand  be  readily 
granted  by  Parliament.  The  only  measures  yet  known  to 
have  been  adopted  are  a  circular  to  the  Constabulary,  and 
an  offer  of  a  reward  of  i,oooL  for  the  discovery  of  the 
assassins  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  A  much  larger  sum  failed 
to  tempt  any  of  the  numerous  persons  who  could  have 
pointed  out  the  murderers  of  Lord  Leitrim  to  incur  the  ven- 
geance of  the  agrarian  conspirators;  but  the  Chief  Secretary 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  offering  a  considerable  price  for  in- 
formation. The  most  important  instructions  given  to  the 
police  are  probably  confidential.  It  was  perhaps  judicious 
to  discontinue  their  attendance  at  seditious  meetings, 
where  for  the  most  part  terror  or  sympathy  ensures  ap- 
parent unanimity,  and  therefore  renders  breaches  of  the 
peace  on  the  spot  improbable.  The  reported  inaction  of 
the  Constabulary  on  some  occasions  when  meetings  have 
resulted  in  outrages  to  property  may  perhaps  admit  of 
explanation.  There  is  probably  no  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  the  Government  has  proposed  to  increase 
the  military  force  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  not  professed 
inability  to  comply  with  a  demand  for  reinforcements. 
There  is  for  the  moment  no  probability  of  an  insur- 
rection which  would  require  suppression  by  regular 
troops.  The  rebels  of  the  present  day  know  that 
Terbal  treason  and  private  assassination  are  safer  and 
easier  than  armed  insurrection.  It  is  not  known  that 
any  extraordinary  precautions  have  been  taken  against 
the  repetition  of  the  crimes  which  are  daily  perpetrated. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible,  with  the  resources  actually 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  to  protect  all  those 
who  ai'e  threatened  with  violence  or  death  ;  but  the  want 
of  administrative  vigilance,  past  or  present,  is  in  some 
respects  highly  reprehensible.  It  is  stated,  apparently  on 
good  authority,  that  a  single  gunmaker  in  Dublin  has 
within  a  short  time  sold  fourteen  hundred  Snider  rifles, 
some  of  them  with  bayonets  attached.  All  these 
weapons  have  been  bought  at  Government  sales,  held  in 
accordance  with  a  perverse  and  contemptible  rule  of 
official  parsimony.  It  is  not  stated  whether  such  facilities 
for  insurrection  have  been  offered  by  the  late  or  the  pre- 
sent Administration.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  trades- 
men, whether  they  are  loyal  or  disaffected,  should  renounce 
the  opportunity  of  profit ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  other  civilized  Government  in  the  world,  having 
to  do  with  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  that  which  exists  in 
Ireland,  would  place  its  magazines  at  the  disposal  of  its 
enemies. 

Muskets  and  bayonets  cannot  be  required  for  any  lawful 
or  legitimate  purpose.  Every  purchase  of  the  kind  is  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  seller,  of  the  buyer,  and  of  the 
Government  which  looks  helplessly  on,  a  preparation  for 
armed  resistance  to  authority  or  for  assassination ;  yet 
there  is  no  law  which  prevents  the  acquisition  or  prohibits 
the  possession  of  the  known  instruments  of  crime.  Eng- 
lishmen, who  have  among  other  immemorial  liberties  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  converting 
their  houses  into  arsenals.  Statesmen  who  affect  to  rule 
Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas  at  the  same  time  consider 
it  necessary  that  English  legislation  should  be  applied  to 
a  community  which  habitually  defies  the  law.  In  prefer- 
ence to  introducing  any  incident  of  the  administrative 
system  which  is  rhetorically  described  as  a  state  of  siege, 
the  victims  of  cant  justify  Cavour's  boast  in  an  inverse 
sense  by  consenting  not  to  govern.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  provisions  of  the  special  Acts  under  which  Ireland 
has  been  governed  for  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century 
places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  possession  of  arms, 
except  with  an  official  licence.  As  might  be  expected,  no 
Arms  Act  has  prevented  the  secret  possession  or  the 
occasional  employment  of  weapons  for  purposes  of  violence ; 
but  it  at  least  renders  impossible  the  public  purchase  by 
retail  of  muskets  and  bayonets.  The  more  stringent 
enactments  of  Coercion  Acts  are  not  less  urgently  needed. 
Any  humiliation  which  the  Government  might  incur  by 
summoning  Parliament  and  demanding  the  necessary 


powers  would  be  a  trivial  inconvenience  in  comparison 
with  the  evils  to  be  remedied.  On  its  accession  to  office 
the  Government  undertook  with  a  light  heart  to  disarm 
itself  in  the  presence  of  formidable  adversaries  whom  it 
vainly  hoped  to  conciliate.  If  an  excuse  for  inconsistency 
is  needed,  the  Government  may  avow  its  disappointment 
at  the  recrudescence  of  seditious  and  murderous  agitation. 
Any  amount  of  simple-minded  or  hypocritical  common- 
place will  be  tolerated,  if  only  the  Government  will  at  last 
prefer  the  public  interest  to  its  own.  Mr.  Forster  will 
scarcely  execute  his  conditional  threat  of  punishing  the 
landlords  as  a  condition  of  repressing  anarchy.  When 
Mr.^  Parnell  quotes  from  Mr.  Gladstone  rhetorical 
statistics  of  eviction  and  its  consequences,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  he  is  unable  to  produce  better  evidence. 
It  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  the  Government 
should  have  the  courage  to  silence  the  itinerant  dema- 
gogues. Much  may  be  done  by  direct  action  to  check 
agrarian  crime  ;  but  the  license  accorded  to  members  of 
Parliament  and  ruffianly  priests  publicly  to  apologize 
for  murder  is  a  wrong  even  to  their  deluded  adherents, 
who  justly  regard  as  powerless  a  Government  which  is. 
afraid  to  defend  itself  and  society. 


ELECTIONEERING. 

THE  art  of  electioneering  is  as  vigorous  and  thriving  as 
it  ever  was.  It  consists  in  showering  money  on  a 
constituency  within  or  without  the  limits  of  the  law. 
Money  may  be  showered  on  a  constituency  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  Enormous  sums  may  be  spent  in  printing, 
placards,  paid  canvassers,  and  committee  rooms.  From 
this  humble  but  expensive  level  the  electioneering  artist 
rises  to  the  supreme  height  of  illegal  practices  which 
entail  a  penalty  on  the  offender  but  do  not  void  the  seat, 
such  as  payment  of  railway  expenses  to  borough  voters,  and 
the  provision  of  refreshments  on  the  polling  day.  A  step 
further  is  taken  when  practices  are  ventured  on  which 
will,  if  discovered,  void  the  election,  but  which  do  not 
seem  morally  very  wrong,  such  as  payment  to  voters  for 
loss  of  time  in  going  to  the  poll,  and  hiring  voters  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  peace.  Lastly,  the  art  rises  to  its  highest  stage 
when  corrupt  things,  known  and  universally  recognized  as 
corrupt,  are  done  —  when  beer  or  money  is  given  to 
purchase  votes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  corrupt 
practices  prevail  in  the  majority  of  constituencies.  It  i» 
only  in  constituencies  where  corruption  is  traditional  that 
it  survives.  But  where  it  does  survive,  it  survives  without 
any  abatement  of  its  old  force.  If  any  one  expected  that 
the  Ballot  Act  or  the  Comipt  Practices  Act  would  have 
really  stopped  the  traffic  in  votes  he  must  own  himself 
mistaken.  It  is  not  only  in  little  places  like  Knares- 
bo rough,  Evesham,  and  Sandwich  that  the  old  bad 
system  of  electioneering  prevails.  It  is  rampant  in  large 
and  highly  respectable  boroughs  like  Macclesfield,  Oxford, 
and  Canterbury.  In  one  way  Macclesfield  is  the  worst 
case  as  yet  revealed ;  in  another  way  Oxford  stands  pre- 
eminent. The  two  have  about  the  same  population,  35,000, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  registered  electors,  6,000. 
Both  therefore  are  important  places  with  constituencies 
that  might  be  thought  large  enough  to  ensure  something 
like  purity.  And  yet  at  Macclesfield  bribery  of  a  petty 
but  extensive  kind  has  gone  on  for  years,  at  every  election, 
Parliamentary  and  municipal,  and  both  parties  have  been 
equally  free-handed.  At  Oxford  more  than  5,000?.  was 
spent  at  the  last  election  by  one  party  alone,  and  our  old 
friend,  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  i,oooL  in  his  pocket,  and  having  scattered  it 
broadcast,  disappeared  with  as  much  mystery  as  he 
came.  All  that  is  known  of  him  at  present  is  that 
he  is  an  old  gentleman  with  several  names  and  no  fixed 
address.  He  was  paid  to  come  by  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability.  He  came,  dealt  out  his  money  to  his  sub- 
agents,  stayed  long  enough  to  "  see  that  they  were  doing 
"  their  duty,"  and  went  away.  It  is  exactly  the  history 
of  Bridgwater  over  again.  But  then  Oxford  is  not  Bridg- 
water. It  is  a  large  place  ;  it  is  an  historical  place  ;  it  has 
been  frequently  represented  by  membei's  of  great  emi- 
nence ;  it  has  a  University  in  its  midst  to  teach  it  refine- 
ment and  morality.  That  a  Man  in  the  Moon  should  have 
been  sent  for  to  Oxford,  and  should  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  a  thousand  sovereigns  in  a  few 
days,  and  that  he  should  have  been  working  for  men  who 
were  the  cream  of  local  respectability,  is  as  surprising  and 
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as  shocking  as  anything  can  bo  to  those  who  know  tho 
history  of  English  electioneering. 

Somo  obvious,  if  unpleasant,  lessons  may  bo  deduced 
from  tho  disclosures  that  aro  now  being  made.  The  Ballot 
Act  has  failed  to  check  corrupt  practicos,  because  er- 
porienco  shows  electioneering'  agents  that,  as  a  rule, 
thoy  get  what  they  bargain  for.  Mon  who  aro  illegally 
hired  to  do  imaginary  sorvico  get  warmed  into  their  work, 
and  speedily  become  eager  for  tho  success  of  tho  party  they 
servo,  althongh  at  tho  outset  thoy  were  quite  indifferent 
which  party  engaged  them.  Tho  majority  by  which  Mr. 
Hall  was  returned  at  tho  last  Oxford  olection  surprised 
those  who  were  working  for  him.  Thoy  got  not  less,  but 
more,  V.mn  they  had  expected  for  their  money  ;  so  that,  from 
an  electioneering  point  of  view,  it  was  well  laid  out,  even 
under  the  Ballot  Act.  Neither  morality,  nor  public 
spirit,  nor  fear  of  tho  law,  places  any  great  re- 
straint on  corrupt  practices.  Where  party  spirit 
runs  very  high,  or  where  the  traditions  of  tne 
place  make  corruption  seem  inevitable,  men  in  the 
highest  local  positions  stick  at  nothing.  The  Oxford  Con- 
servatives, as  their  agent  informed  the  Commissioners, 
were  determined  to  win  the  May  election  "  at  any  cost." 
The  end  of  turning  out  Sir  William  Harcourt  seemed  so 
very  good  that  it  was  held  to  justify  any  means.  The 
candidates  easily  keep  themselves  perfectly  innocent. 
They  simply  ask  no  questions,  and,  as  an  agent  said  at 
Macclesfield,  they  are  told  a  couple  of  thousand  is  wanted 
as  a  beginning,  and  silently  "  draw  their  cheques  like 
"  men."  Those  who  work  illegally  for  them  are  liable  to 
prosecution,  but  no  one  thinks  of  prosecuting  them.  Either 
the  judges  report,  if  a  petition  is  successful,  that  there  have 
been  one  or  more  isolated  cases  of  corrupt  practices,  and 
then  it  seems  idle  to  make  a  fuss  about  a  trifle,  or  they 
report  that  corrupt  practices  have  prevailed  extensively, 
and  then  all  offenders  get  off  under  the  screen  of  a  general 
indemnity.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  Oxford  and 
Macclesfield  is  that  the  writs  shall  be  withheld  during  the 
present  Parliaments  A  writ  for  Norwich  was  withheld  in 
the  last  Parliament ;  but  at  the  recent  election  Norwich 
was  allowed  to  return  two  members  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Little  places  like  Knaresborough  and  Evesham 
may  be  disfranchised ;  but  then  they  may  find  it  hard  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  would  not  have  been  dis- 
franchised in  any  case,  not  because  they  were  corrupt,  but 
because  they  were  small.  Then,  again,  the  obligation  to 
return  the  expenses  to  which  a  candidate  chooses  to 
say  he  has  been  put  is  purely  illusory.  There  is 
no  harmony  between  the  sums  really  spent  and  those 
returned,  and  in  one  case  the  partner  of  a  candidate 
ingeniously  disguised  a  contribution  towards  new  corrupt 
practices  by  treating  the  sums  advanced  as  a  supple- 
mentary payment  on  account  of  the  preceding  election. 
The  only  person  who  suffers  if  a  petition  is  successful  is 
the  candidate,  who  loses  his  seat ;  and  here  possibly  the 
very  strictness  of  the  law  helps  corruption.  The  law  is 
very  strict ;  and  a  candidate  whose  agent,  as  at  Plymouth, 
commits  one  little  indiscretion  forfeits  the  seat  of  his 
principal.  If  anything  illegal  is  done,  and  is  discovered, 
the  consequence  is  precisely  the  same  whether  what  is 
done  is  very  small  or  very  great.  If  illegality  is  once 
entered  on,  it  may  as  well  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  What 
happened  to  Mr.  Hall  is  exactly  what  happened  to  Sir 
Edward  Bates.  They  lost  their  seats,  and  this  was  all, 
although  the  Man  in  the  Moon  came  to  Oxford,  and  one 
solitary  fisherman  had  his  day's  wages  at  Plymouth.  An 
electioneering  agent,  calmly  calculating  everything,  may 
very  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  he  is  in  for 
a  penny,  he  may  as  well  be  in  for  a  pound. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter  which  is  one 
of  great  comfort  to  those  who  do  not  go  in  for  electioneer- 
ing in  its  bad  sense.  If  on  a,  prima  facie  view  the  judges 
do  not  believe  that  corrupt  practices  have  prevailed,  they 
will  do  everything  they  honestly  can  to  relieve  a  suffering 
member  from  the  taint  of  practices  as  to  which  it  may  at 
first  sight  seem  doubtful  whether  they  were  corrupt  or 
not.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  has  been  furnished  in 
the  case  of  County  Louth,  the  full  report  of  which  has 
just  been  published.  Mr.  Callan,  having  been  defeated  at 
Dundalk,  started  for  the  county  over  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Kirk  were  supposed  to  be  going  to  walk  quietly 
and  comfortably.  Mr.  Callan  was  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll,  and  Mr.  Kirk,  who  was  defeated,  presented  a  peti- 
tion alleging  corrupt  practices.  There  had  been  practices 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  corrupt.    Voters  had 


undoubtedly  received  a  moderate  amount  of  refreshment  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Haron  DOWSE  explained,  everything  depended 
on  tho  motivo  with  which  those  refreshments  had  been 
given.  To  ascertain  this  Mr.  Baron  Dowsi;  started  from 
Mr.  Callan  himself,  llo  allegod — and  no  one  attempted 
to  disprove  a  notorious  fact — that  ho  had  got  no  money. 
Over  and  over  again  Baron  Dovvsi;  congratulated  him  on 
this  piece  of  good  fortune.  Mr.  Callan  was  ono  of  those 
empty  travellers  who  aro  allowed  to  sing  beforo  an  election 
judge.  It  was  antecedently  unlikely  that  a  man  who 
had  got  no  money  should  spend  improperly  what  ho  had 
not  got.  Still  there  was  money  spent  in  treating.  It 
was  a  very  modest  sum  certainly,  being  in  all  about  46Z.; 
and  126  witnesses  were  called  to  show  how  this  money  had 
gone.  Somo  of  it  had  clearly  gone  in  drink.  At  Ardce, 
for  example,  it  was  indisputable  that  half  a  barrel  of 
porter  was  poured  into  a  tub,  and  water  put  into  it  to 
make  it  go  further ;  and  that  the  people  were,  as  Baron 
Dowse  describes  it,  "  fed  like  swine  out  of  that  barrel,  half 
porter,  half  water."  But  that  this  mixture  was  given 
does  not  show  that  it  was  given  for  a  bad  purpose;  and 
the  judges  held,  on  a  calm  and  fair  review  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  was  only  a  legitimate  effervescence  of 
Irish  hospitality.  For  the  judges  took  into  consideration, 
not  only  Mr.  Callan's  circumstances,  but  Irish  customs 
and  Irish  character.  "  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  my 
"  countrymen,"  said  Baron  Dowse,  "  to  think  that  their 
"  votes  could  be  influenced  by  half  a  glass  of  whisky, 
"  or  a  whole  glass  of  whisky.  They  are  not  a  herd 
"  of  serfs  coming  in  with  a  vote  in  their  hand  to 
"  dispose  of  it  for  a  pint  of  beer."  Characters  so 
noble  might  yield  to  very  strong  temptation,  but  not  to 
46Z.  distributed  over  all  the  thirsty  souls  of  an  Irish 
county.  The  conduct  of  the  election  was  complicated  by 
the  arrival  of  a  deputation  from  the  Licensed  Grocers'  and 
Vintners'  Protection  Association,  who  worked  in  a  general 
way  for  Mr.  Callan,  and  who  undoubtedly  spent  nearly  100L 
— a  vast  sum,  according  to  the  standard  of  Louth.  But  Baron 
Dowse  held  that  they  had  very  prudently  spent  the  money 
on  themselves,  chiefly  in  imbibing  what  in  that  part  of  the 
world  "  is  alleged  to  be  champagne  ;  "  and  this,  if  physic- 
ally a  corrupt  practice,  is  not  legally  so.  The  judgment 
is  very  entertaining  reading,  and  the  difficult  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  what  are  to  be  the  tests  of  a  corrupt  motive  is 
treated  in  it  with  great  acumen  and  clearness.  For 
general  purposes  its  importance  consists  in  the  protection 
it  throws  over  candidates  and  their  agents  who  have  no 
wish  and  little  means  to  do  wrong. 


DIPLOMACY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

THE  Social  Science  Congress  has  this  year  found  a  not 
uncongenial  home  in  Edinburgh.  The  capital  of 
Scotland  is  in  many  ways  suited  for  the  purposes  of  such 
an  assemblage.  For,  although  the  wilder  crotchets  which 
are  periodically  aired  on  these  occasions  cannot  hope  to 
find  much  countenance  from  the  sober  inhabitants — 
at  least  as  some  count  sobriety — of  the  city  that  is 
guarded  by  Arthur's  Seat,  the  subjects  with  which  the 
Congress  mostly  occupies  itself  are  dear  to  all  Scotch- 
men. Any  stern  and  wild  Caledonian  will  expound  for 
hours  in  the  Education  Department  the  excellences  of 
the  system  which  appoints  a  Professor  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  Greek  to  several  hundred  young  persons 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen,  and  will  point  out  at 
equal  length  that  a  certain  Principal  was  a  traitor  when 
he  hinted  that  more  grammar  schools  of  the  English  type 
would  not  have  done  Scotland  much  harm.  Sanitary 
subjects  and  Edinburgh  may  seem  by  a  time-honoured 
tradition  of  joking  to  be  rather  wide  asunder  ;  but  the  Art 
Department  will  be  at  least  comforted  by  the  existence 
of  a  gigantic  gallery  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming 
and  housing  the  triumphs  of  Scottish  art  when  they  are 
produced.  If  the  various  Sections  are  not  quite  so  com- 
modiously  and  centrally  lodged  as  they  can  be  in  some 
of  the  large  towns  where  modern  Town-halls  have  given 
unusual  facilities,  their  several  homes  are  of  considerable 
interest.  It  is  perhaps  a  mere  coincidence,  but  certainly 
an  odd  one,  that  the  Art  Section  should  be  housed  in  the 
assembly-hall  of  the  established  Kirk,  the  very  citadel 
of  that  denomination  which,  not  so  very  long  ago,  as  a 
whole  regarded,  and  still  probably  in  great  part  regards, 
poetry  and  painting  as  idle  waste  of  time,  music  as  some- 
thing worse,  sculpture  as  inherently  indecent,  if  not  im- 
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pions,  and  acting  as  something  too  dreadful  to  be 
named.  But  the  great  advantage  of  Edinburgh  is  that 
there  -will  be  plenty  to  do  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  visitors  whose  enthusiasm  for  papers  and  dis- 
cussions is  after  all  but  lukewarm.  Elsewhere  reliance 
must  generally  be  placed  upon  organized  excursions  for 
relaxation  and  refreshment.  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  few 
towns  within  the  limits  of  this  island  which  of  themselves 
give  an  intelligent  person  sufficient  delight  if  he  merely 
wanders  about  them  and  looks  at  what  they  have  to  show 
him.  Nor  is  the  memory  of  Brougham  absent  for  pious 
Social  Scientists — of  Brougham  who  is  at  once  inex- 
tricably associated  with  Social  Science  and  with  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Presidential  address  of  the  year  had  at  least  this 
merit,  that  it  was  original,  and  it  seems  to  have  pleased 
some  critics  as  little  as  originality  usually  pleases  them. 
It  has  been  asked  what  diplomacy  has  to  do  with  social 
science,  and  the  answer  that  there  is  a  department  of 
Jurisprudence  and  International  Law  in  the  Social  Science 
Congress  itself  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  questioners.     The  usual  Presidential  address  at  these 
meetings  is   a   more   or  less  faithful  echo  of  the  old 
Broughamite  cacklings  about  useful  knowledge  and  pro- 
gress, with  a  certain  admixture  of  desultory  comment 
on  something  or  other  which  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  social  science.     Now,  as    many  years  of 
Congresses  have  not  availed  to  draw  up  a  definition  of 
what  social  science  is,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
subjects  which  have  seemed  to  successive  Presidents  to  be 
connected  with  it  are  very  wide  and  very  miscellaneous. 
Lord  Reay,  however,  who  took  a  subject  really  con- 
nected with  the  actual  programme  of  the  meeting  over 
which  he  was  called  to  preside,  has  been  rebuked  for 
travelling  beyond  its  province.     This  is  perhaps  the 
way  of  the  world.    But  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  speaker  had  some  special  authority 
for  speaking  as  he  did  on  diplomacy  and  on  the  general 
relations  between  England  and   the  rest  of  the  world. 
Lord  Reay  happens  to  be  not  merely  a  diplomatic  ex- 
pert, but  one  of  the  rare  persons  who  are  by  natural 
conditions  cosmopolitans.     The  curious  accident  which 
makes  him  belong  half  to  England  and  half  to  the  Continent 
must  have  given  almost  any  one  but  a  very  stupid  man  an 
advantage  in  looking  at  international  questions,  which 
pure  Continentals  or  pure  Englishmen,  even  if  they  are 
by  no  means  very  stupid  men,  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  attaining.    Now  Lord  Reay's  address  on  Wednesday 
proves  him  to   be  by  no  means  a  stupid  man.  His 
contrast  between  the  attitude  of  Englishmen  and  that 
of  foreigners  on  certain  large  political  questions  was  ex- 
tremely well  put,  and  showed  not  a  little  insight  into 
the  subject.    It  exhibits  with  remarkable  clearness  the 
extreme  suspicion  with  which  a  concert  of  Europe  on 
any  given  question  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  the  radical 
divergence  of  views,   interests,  and   conditions  which 
exists  between  England  and  most,  if  not  all,  Continental 
nations.    This  exposition  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
we  believe  we  are  not  wrong  in  assigning  Lord  Reay 
to  the   Liberal   party    in    English    politics,   and  his 
testimony  might  therefore  be  supposed  likely  to  tend 
the  other  way.     That  there  is  not  the  least  need  for 
England  to  be  on  her  guard  ;  that  her  interests  and  those 
of  all  her  neighbours  far  and  near  are  quite  identical,  or 
easily  identifiable ;  that  no  one  of  these  neighbours  is  at 
all  likely  to  harbour  private  or  sinister  designs  ;  and  that 
England  may  safely  reconstitute  the  map  of  Europe  to  the 
advantage  of  any  of  them,  except  Austria,  are  the  cardinal 
principles  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign  policy.    The  whole 
tone  of  Lord  Reay's   address  goes  to  demolish  these 
principles.    Foreign  diplomacy,  says  Lord  Reay,  is  simply 
"  realistic  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  cares  not  one  straw  for 
treaties,  or  sentimental  obligations,  or  anything  but  the 
two  great  motives — the  hope  of  gain  and  the  fear  of 
loss.    Arbitration  is  a  farce ;  for  on  questions  of  real 
importance  you   can   neither  get  your  code,  nor  your 
judges,  nor,  most  important  of  all,  your  sanction.  The 
very  outlines  of  the  ideals  of  political  well-being  are 
differently   drawn    in   England    and    abroad,   so  that 
there   is    no   community   of  principles   to    go  upon. 
It  must  have  shocked  many  of  Lord  Reay's  hearers  not  a 
little  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  terrible  word  "  ascendency," 
and  to  know  that  he  considers  the  maintenance  of  a  cer- 
tain ascendency  by  England,  if  only  one  of  a  moral  kind 
sufficiently  backed  by  physical  force  ready  to  be  used, 


to  be  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  address  was  in  some  sense  a 
contradiction  of  the  former.  For  Lord  Reay  went  on  to  say 
that  the  concert  of  Europe,  which  he  had  shown  to  be  well- 
nigh  impossible,  must  still  be  aimed  at ;  and  he  indulged 
in  dreams  of  a  kind  of  Anglo-Australian,  and  perhaps 
American,  federation  which  was  to  be  the  refuge  of  the 
destitute,  and  the  counterpoise  to  the  self-seeking  of  the 
Continental  Powers.  But  the  general  tenor  of  the  address 
was  sensible  enough,  and  the  electors  of  Midlothian,  who 
were  doubtless  present  in  some  numbers,  must  have  felt 
their  ears  rather  tingle  at  it. 

Objection  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  all  this  as  too 
definitely  political  for  a  Social  Science  meeting.  A  technical 
answer  to  this  objection  has  already  been  given.    But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  answer  much  more  cogent, 
though  less  complimentary  to  the  Social  Scientists.  This  is 
that,  as  the  widest  license  of  chatter  is  allowed  to  them  or 
assumed  by  them  on  subjects  which  are  neither  of  interest 
nor  of  importance  to  any  rational  human  being,  there 
surely  should  be  some  license  of  talk  allowed  on  subjects 
which  are  not  merely  important  and   interesting,  but 
which  are  burning  questions  of  the  time.  The  proportions 
of  the  ideal  cinder-sifting  apparatus  ;  the  question  whether 
a  child  ten  years  old  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  able  to 
enumerate  the  chemical  constituents  of  water  ;  the  ques- 
tion whether  municipal  bodies  should  limit  their  patronage 
of  art  to  the  ordering  of  portraits  of  mayors,  or  whether 
they  should  fresco  the  council   chamber  with  scenes 
from  early  chronicles  and  romances,  are  perhaps  matters 
worth  talking  about.     But,  if  so,   why  not  questions 
which  involve  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  ?  Certainly 
a  Social  Science  Congress  is  not  an  ideal  opportunity  for 
such  discussions.    It  is  by  no  means  a  collection  of  the 
wisest,  and  a  flavour  of  fussiness,  not  to  say  folly,  has 
generally  pervaded  its  transactions.    To  the  student  of 
human  nature  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  visit  at  least  to 
its   gatherings    is    an  indispensable  condition   of  full 
equipment  for  his  task.    Days  may  be  spent  with  profit 
and  delight  in  observing  the  curious  types  of  speakers 
and  readers,   the  little  displays  of  personal  character 
in  the  Presidents  of   the  Sections,   the  extraordinary 
jumble  of  classes  and  kinds  at  the  conversaziones,  the 
oddities  of    the  personally  conducted  excursions.  But, 
considering  that  among  the  crotcheteers  and  idlers  some 
men  of  more  or  less  eminence  occasionally  appear  and 
speak,  it  would  be  odd  if  every  now  and  then  an  idea  worth 
saving,  a  phrase  worth  taking  down,  did  not  emerge  from 
the  mass  of  commonplace  thought  and  slovenly  diction. 
Lord  Reay's  speech  seems  to  have  opened  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  in  this  respect  in  a  rather  promising  way.  We 
wish  he  had  not  asked'  us  to  "invigorate  the  social  sys- 
"  tern,"  because  it  reminds  us,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  certain 
vague  and  vulgar  advice  to  "  preserve  the  elevation  of  your 
"  pecker,"  and  in  the  second  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  favourite 
nunc  dimittis,  "  The  social  system  keep  in  view."  But 
perhaps  a  President  of  a  Social  Science  Congress  cannot 
avoid  these  little  concessions  to  the  jargon  of  his  tribe. 
Nor  are  we  altogether  inclined  to  admire  the  statement 
that  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  is  a  planetary  system  of 
"  itself,"  though  this,  too,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be 
socially  scientific.    But  the  plain  demonstration  of  the 
attitude  of  Continental  diplomacy  by  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  the  plain  recognition  of  the 
impossibility  of  fads  about  arbitration  and  common  in- 
terests, would  have  redeemed  more  faults  and  worse  faults 
than  these. 


LORD  SHERBROOKE  ON  OBSTRUCTION. 

IN  his  essay  on  Parliamentary  Obstruction  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  even  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  though  he  says  much  that  is  sound,  has  failed 
to  say  anything  new.  By  an  odd  deviation  from  his  own 
consistency  in  paradox,  he  contrasts  the  errors  of  a 
mechanical  age  with  the  more  practical  proceedings  of  a 
nation  which  knew  little  of  science  and  nothing  of  civil 
engineers.  The  water-clock  of  the  Athenian  Assembly 
was,  as  he  says,  a  rude  contrivance,  but  it  effectually 
limited  the  prolixity  of  speakers,  even  when  they  were 
the  greatest  orators  whom  the  world  has  ever  known. 
"  We  make  better  clocks  than  those  poor  Athenians  did 
"  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  we  have  not,  it  should 
"  seem,  learned  to  estimate  as  well  as  they  that  which 
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"  tho  clock  measures,  the  inestimable  value  of  time. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  an  accomplished  scholar  can 
for  once  waive  the  opportunity  of  taunting  his  equals 
with  their  hopeless  inferiority  to  constructors  of  railways 
and  bridges.  It  is,  as  ho  truly  says,  one  of  the  evil 
results  of  obstructive  garrulity  that  thought,  reason,  and 
eloquonco  ai'O  too  often  reduced  to  silence  in  the  House  oi 
Commons.  "  The  men  best  worth  hearing  are  now  un- 
"  willing  to  speak,  partly  bocauso  they  are  reluctant  to 
"  prolong  a  debate  which  is  sure  without  their  aid  to  bo 
"  stretched  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  patience,  partly 
*'  becauso  they  recoil  from  a  debate  which  is  like  an  un- 
"  weeded  garden — things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  possess 
"  it  merely — partly  because  they  feel  keenly  the  wicked 
"  and  wanton  waste  of  public  time,  and  are  unwilling  to 
"  add  their  sum  of  more  to  that  which  they  already  feel 
"  to  be  far  too  much."  The  only  remedy  which  Lord 
Sherbrooke  can  suggest  is  the  introduction  of  tho  French 
compulsory  stoppage  of  debate,  or  of  the  American  previous 
question,  which  has  nearly  the  same  effect.  The  majority 
must,  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  opinion,  exercise  absolute 
control  over  the  order  of  debate.  The  House  would 
be  consulted  if  any  attempt  to  speak  against  time  were 
made,  and  the  nuisance  at  once  put  down. 

When  Mr.  Lowe  was  in  office,  he  sometimes  irritated 
private  members  by  assuring  them  that  nearly  all  the  time 
which  they  occupied  with  motions  and  debates  was  abso- 
lutely wasted.  The  financial  and  ordinary  business  of  the 
Government  was,  as  he  contended,  entitled  to  precedence, 
because  it  was  essential  to  the  conduct  of  administration. 
Next  in  order  came  legislative  measures  proposed  by  Minis- 
ters, because  few  other  Bills  were  likely  to  pass.  For  the  im- 
patient ambition  of  non-official  members  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to  conceal  his 
contempt.  He  may  perhaps  occasionally  have  provoked  the 
excessive  volubility  which,  according  to  his  statement,  took 
its  origin  in  the  latter  days  of  the  former  Liberal  Government. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  some  Opposition 
speakers  performed  with  excessive  zeal  the  duty  of  attack- 
ing the  Government  on  every  possible  occasion.  But  it  is 
not  certain  that  their  object  was  to  waste  time  ;  and  Lord 
Sherbrooke  weakens  the  force  of  his  strictnres  on  obstruc- 
tion by  including  in  indiscriminate  censure  a  host  of  young 
Conservative  members  and  the  Home  Rule  faction  which 
under  the  next  Administration  deliberately  attempted  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Commons  from  transacting  any  kind 
of  business.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Parnell,  at  one  of 
his  Land  League  meetings,  avowed  the  object  and  method 
of  his  own  system  of  obstruction.  "  There  was  a  party," 
he  said,  "  of  independent  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mons,  pledged,  if  necessary,  utterly  to  disorganize  and 
"  interfere  with  every  business  that  might  be  transacted, 
"  as  far  as  it  was  expedient  or  possible."  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  pi-ofessed  or  attempted  by  the  Con- 
servative members  whom  Lord  Sherbrooke  thinks  fit 
to  denounce.  With  irrelevant  partisanship,  Lord  Sher- 
brooke remarks  that  Mr.  Butt,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  Home  Rule  party,  had  formerly  been  a  Con- 
servative. When  he  undertook  the  ostensible  task  of 
proposing  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Legislature, 
Mr.  Butt  had  wholly  dissolved  his  former  party 
connexion ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument  it  was 
immaterial  to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  Conservative, 
because  he  never  practised  nor  encouraged  obstruction. 
Before  his  death  the  more  violent  section  of  his  nominal 
followers  had  repudiated  his  authority,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  he  had  lived  two  years  longer,  he  would  have 
been  formally  deposed.  Mr.  Butt's  faults  were  not  those 
with  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  is  at  present  concerned. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  character  and  career,  he 
possessed  cultivation  and  intellectual  power  which  would 
have  made  the  task  of  talking  against  time  repugnant  to 
his  taste  and  inclination. 

Mr.  Parnell  and  his  adherents  are,  within  or  without 
the  House  of  Commons,  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  and 
remonstrance.  When  they  intentionally  interrupt  debates, 
when  they  keep  their  opponents  sitting  up  all  night,  when 
they  exhibit  their  peculiar  manners  by  bringing  food  with 
them  into  the  House,  they  display  an  impudence  and  a 
disregard  for  constitutional  liberty  of  which  there  is  no 
former  precedent ;  but  they  are  more  innocently  employed 
in  impeding  Parliamentary  business  than  in  promoting 
the  murder  of  Irish  peers  and  Irish  process-servers.  A 
civilized  community  may  exist  without  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, but  not  in  the  absence  of  security  for  life  and  pro- 


perty.   Jt  is  probable  that  the  execution  by  Mr.  ParNBLIi 

of  his  threat  of  annoying  the  Liboral  Government  by  tho 

samo  methods  with  which  ho  harassed  their  predecessors 
will  render  necessary  some  measure  of  tho  kind  which 

Lord  Sherbrooke  unwillingly  recommends.     It  in  not 

to  bo  supposed  that  six  hundred  members  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  will  permanently  submit  to  tho  dic- 
tation of  tho  remaining  fifty  or  sixty  ;  yet  it  mast  bo 
remembered  that  in  the  worst  cases  obstruction  has  been 
supported  by  a  few  Fiiiglish  members,  including  more  than 
ono  member  of  the  present  Government.  Tho  House  of 
Commons  may  perhaps  devise  new  methods  of  silencing 
contumacious  speakers,  but  the  promoters  of  obstruction 
will  even  in  their  defeat  have  achieved  part  of  their 
object  by  obliterating  the  ancient  securities  for  Parliamen- 
tary freedom.  The  precedents  which  aro  cited  by  Lord 
Sherbrooke  are  not  wholly  unobjectionable.  The  power 
of  closing  the  debate  has  apparently  not  been  habitually 
exercised  in  French  Assemblies,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  on  a  division  when  it  is  considered  by  all  parties 
convenient  and  seasonable.  The  American  system  of  tho 
previous  question  was  greatly  abused  when  the  Republi- 
cans some  years  ago  had  undisputed  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  misdeeds  of  a  small  obstructive 
faction  must  not  blind  prudent  legislators  to  the  possible 
tyranny  of  an  irresistible  democratic  majority.  Lord 
Sherbrooke  has  not  forgotten  the  fatal  promise,  which  will 
soon  be  redeemed,  of  admitting  the  mass  of  the  county 
population  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  process  of  legislative  change  may  be 
hereafter  too  rapid  rather  than  too  slow. 

It  is  strange  that  so  conscientious  and  consistent  an 
opponent  of  democratic  caprice  as  Lord  Sherbrooke  should 
regard  as  a  paramount  advantage  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional facilities  for  legislation.  "  We  have  passed  two 
"  measures  of  first-rate  importance  during  the  late  Session. 
"  How  many  might  we  have  passed  if  we  could  obtain  for 
"  the  purposes  of  real  business  one  half  of  the  time  which 
"  has  been  intentionally  and  deliberately  wasted."  Four  Bills 
of  great  importance — the  Burials  Bill,  the  Ground  Game 
Bill,  the  Irish  Distui'bance  Bill,  and  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill — passed  the  House  of  Commons,  though,  with 
the  aid  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  one  of  them  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  As  the  House  also  accepted  without 
question  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  finance  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  may  be  considered  to  have  done  enough 
for  a  Session  beginning  in  June.  No  Government  Bill 
seriously  promoted  was  lost  by  lapse  of  time.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  not  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  one  or  two  of  the  measures  which  were 
passed.  In  the  next  Session  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  considering  English  and  Irish  Land  Bills  which  will 
scarcely  coincide  with  his  economical  principles.  The 
Census  will  perhaps  furnish  an  excuse  for  deferring  for  one 
year  more  the  revolutionary  change  of  the  franchise  to  which 
Lord  Sherbrooke  for  some  years  offered  an  honourable 
resistance.  The  actual  majority  is  more  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition than  any  previous  party  in  power ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  members  are  more  servile  in  obeying  the  mandates  of 
their  constituents.  Lord  Sherbrooke  calls  attention  to 
the  uncontrolled  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  he  for  the  moment  seems  not  to  appreciate  the 
dangers  which  it  involves.  The  Athenians  had  not  only 
water-clocks  to  limit  the  exuberance  of  orators,  but  writs 
or  indictments  for  the  punishment  of  demagogues  who  had 
carried  unconstitutional  laws.  A  Bill  for  the  temporary  or 
permanent  abolition  of  rent  might  now  be  introduced  and 
passed  without  risk  of  criminal  proceedings  against  its 
authors.  Impeachments  are  obsolete,  even  in  the  case  of 
Ministers  who  acquiesce  in  the  prevalence  of  anarchy. 


SOUTH  AUSTRIAN  RAILWAYS. 

AILWAY  returns  are  taken  in  England  as  the 
l'eadiest  and  most  accessible  means  of  ascertaining 
how  the  general  business  of  the  country  is  going  on.  One 
line  is  looked  to  as  the  index  of  the  iron  trade,  another  as 
that  of  the  amount  which  passengers  can  afford  to  spend 
on  travelling.  But  it  is  not  only  the  weekly  fluctuations 
of  traffic  that  are  instructive.  When  at  stated  periods  the 
whole  operations  of  a  great  Company  are  summarized,  groups 
of  facts  are  brought  to  light  which  illustrate  in  many 
different  and  indirect  ways  the  industrial  progress  of  tho 
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nation.  When,  for  example,  working  expenses  are  compared 
with  receipts,  it  may  appear,  as  it  lately  has  appeared,  that 
a  time  of  diminishing  receipts  may  also  be  a  time  of 
diminishing  expenses,  because  everything  consumed  can  be 
bought  at  a  less  price.    What  applies  to  railways  applies 
to  the  whole  community,  and  it  becomes  evident  that, 
while  people  generally  are  earning  less,  they  are  also  pay- 
ing less.    There  is  evidently  thus  a  mitigation  of  the  dis- 
tress that  is  stated  to  prevail.     Of  course  every  one 
knows  in  a  vague  way  that  prices  have  fallen,  and  that 
living  has  become  cheaper;  but  the  summary  of  the 
history    of    a    railway    for    several    months  makes 
that    definite   which   would   otherwise   be   vague.  It 
shows   what,  if  a    great    number    of    operations  are 
taken   together,  is   the  precise  figure   at  which  the 
reduction   in  the  prices  of  articles   of  common  con- 
sumption may  be  calculated.    Then,  again,  if  the  capital 
account  of  a  great  Company  is  examined,  we  see  on  a  scale 
which,  if  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  bulk  of 
industrial  enterprise,  is  still  large  enough  to  furnish  a  good 
example,  what   are  the  requirements   of  growing  in- 
dustry which  active  men  with  money  at  their  command 
think  must  be  met.    A  leading  English  Railway  Company 
puts  down  extra  lines  of  rail,  thinks  nothing  of  spending 
a  quarter  of  a  million  on  a  new  station,  executes  gigantic 
harbour-works,  as  at  Holyhead,  devises  new  steamers  as  at 
Folkestone,  runs  up  a  Gothic  or  Corinthian  hotel  as  big 
as   half-a-dozen  inns  of  the  old  sort,  and  shows  the 
public  what  in  the  future  railway  travelling  is  to  be. 
Again,  although  in  England  the  intrusion  of  the  Govern- 
ment   into    the    affairs    of   railways    is    much  less 
active  than  in  most  Continental  States,  yet  even  here 
the  Government  acts  on  the  railways  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  effect  of  Go- 
vernment pressure  on  commercial  enterprises.    There  may 
be  a  special  tax  on  railways  like  the  passenger  tax,  which 
the  Government  may  be  disposed  to  levy  with  greater 
rigour  than  has   been   previously   customary,  and  the 
returns  show  what  is  the  effect  of  the  screw  being  put  on. 
The  Government,  too,  insists,  in  a  fitful  and  not  very 
efficacious  way,  on  certain  precautions  being  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  and  so  far  as  railways  adopt  these 
precautions  we  can  learn  the  cost  of  adopting  them. 
The   greater  the   traffic   the  greater  is  the  need  of 
precautions  being  adopted,  and  we  thus  arrive  at  some 
notion  of  the  limitations  of  profit  and  of  the  causes 
which  prevent  a  big  business  being  good  in  propor- 
tion  to   its  bigness.     There   may,  too,  be  a  general 
measure  passed  like  the  Employers'   Liability  Bill  of 
last  Session.    How  it  will  really  affect  employers  is  a 
most  interesting  question,  as  to  which  no  one  can  as 
yet  do  more  than  guess.    Even  after  it  begins  to  operate, 
it  will  be  hard  to  judge  of  its  general  effect.    We  shall 
hear  of  this  or  that  employer  being  made  to  pay ;  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  how  far  the  class 
of  employers  to  which  he  belongs  may  be  suffering,  or 
■may  be  avoiding  suffering  by  greater  watchfulness.  In 
-the  case,  however,  of  those  vast  employers,  the  Railway 
Companies,  we  shall  know  to  a  penny  what  they  pay, 
and  if  their  payments  under  this  head  diminish,  we 
•shall   know  the  exact  pecuniary  value  of  increased 
vigilance. 

What  is  true  of  English  railways  is  true  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  Continental  railways.  There  is  no  better 
means  of  ascertaining  what  is  going  on  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try than  to  study  the  report  of  one  of  its  leading  railways 
It  is  impossible  to  read  such  a  report  without  getting  some 
light  on  points  so  important  as  the  current  state  of  busi- 
ness, the  general  scale  of  prices,  the  preparations  being 
made  for  future  business,  the  pressure  of  the  Government 
on  industrial  enterprise.  The  Report  of  the  South  Aus- 
trian Railways  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  Company 
to  which  these  railways  belong  had  until  lately  two  great 
systems,  one  in  Austria  and  one  in  Northern  Italy  ; 
but  it  has  sold  its  Italian  system  to  the  Italian 
Government  for  a  fixed  annuity,  and  all  that  the  Directors 
have  to  report  as  to  this  portion  of  the  undertaking  is 
that  they  cannot  get  some  of  the  minor  questions  attend- 
ing the  purchase  finally  settled,  because  Italian  Ministries 
change  so  fast  that  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  write  to 
a,  Minister  they  are  told  he  is  out  of  office  and  they 
must  address  their  letters  to  a  new  man.  Their  Report 
therefore  deals  with  Austria  only,  and  gives  a  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  Company  in  Austria  in  1879.  There 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  increase  of  gross  receipts.  In 


one  direction  a  diminution  had  to  be  met.  In 
the  preceding  year  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  had 
caused  a  great  but  temporary  increase,  and  in 
1879  tflis  traffic  had  come  to  an  end.  The  weather  of 
last  year  was  bad,  and  the  Company  had  to  lament  the 
falling  off  in  tourists  which  was  inevitable  in  a  wet 
summer.  But  the  growth  of  bnsiness  on  the  line  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste  more  than  made  up  for  these  short- 
comings. The  principal  articles  which  contributed  to  this 
increase  were  wines,  building  materials,  and  petroleum. 
The  exportation  of  wine  from  Hungary  to  France  was 
favoured  by  the  bad  French  crop ;  and  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting to  learn  how,  even  in  bad  times,  the  French 
manage  to  supply  us  with  the  Gladstone  Claret  we  love  so 
well.  At  Vienna  building  operations  were  being  carried 
on  with  great  activity,  and  this  caused  a  vigorous  move- 
ment in  the  transport  of  all  kinds  of  material.  The 
use  of  petroleum  seems  rapidly  increasing  in  Austria,  and 
the  Railway  Company  introduced  through  the  two  ports 
of  Fiuma  and  Trieste  one-half  of  the  whole  amount 
consumed  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  harvest  was  very 
bad,  and  this  caused  a  general  depression  of  business  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  But  still  the  increase  in  the  new 
departments  of  traffic  more  than  made  up  for  the  falling 
off  in  the  old  departments.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  traffic  had  on  the  whole  increased,  the  expenses  of 
working  it  had  diminished,  and  by  very  nearly  the  same 
amount — something  under  40,000?. — so  that  the  total  net 
revenue  showed  an  advance  of  nearly  two  millions  of 
francs,  or  8o,oooL  It  was  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  articles 
of  consumption,  and  the  more  skilful  employment  of 
materials  and  workmanship,  that  made  this  diminution  of 
expenses  possible. 

Besides  the  general  indications  of  the  futui'e  of  Austrian 
business  afforded  by  the  statements  as  to  building  in 
Vienna,  the  use  of  petroleum,  and  the  shipping  of  Hun- 
garian wine,  the  Report  shows  in  what  ways  the  Company 
is  busying  itself  with  the  means  of  accommodating  or 
stimulating  business.  It  has  finished  laying  a  double  line 
of  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  which  may  not  seem  a 
great  feat  to  persons  accustomed  to  English  railways,  but 
which  in  a  minor  Continental  line  shows  a  conspicuous 
advance.  It  has  set  up  rolling  mills  of  its  own,  and  last 
year  produced  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  ;  and  it  can  now 
make  for  itself  all  the  materials  of  permanent  way  it 
needs,  not  only  rails,  but  nuts  and  bolts,  points  and 
switches.  It  still,  however,  has  to  buy  the  new 
rolling-stock  it  may  require.  At  Trieste  it  is  busily 
engaged  in  providing  increased  accommodation  by 
erecting  new  buildings,  dredging  the  harbour,  and  con- 
structing docks ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  vast  and 
increasing  importance  of  Trieste  to  Vienna  is  a  fact  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  European  politics.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  Government  on  the  enterprise  has  shown  itself 
in  a  manner  highly  disagreeable  to  the  Company.  For 
many  years  the  Austrian  Government  has  forborne  to 
exact  Income-tax  from  the  Company.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  exemption  from 
the  tax  ;  but  the  Government  was  inflexible,  and  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1880,  ten  per  cent.  Income-tax  will 
have  to  be  paid.  The  Company  pays  no  dividend 
on  its  shares  ;  but  if  it  could  pay  a  dividend,  ten  per  cent, 
of  its  net  profits  on  the  Austrian  part  of  its  system  would 
have  to  be  deducted  before  the  shareholders  were  paid. 
The  interest  on  its  obligations  is,  however,  met  out  of  its 
receipts,  and  after  every  expense,  including  that  of  the 
interest,  had  been  met,  there  remained  150,000?.,  which 
was  carried  to  a  reserve  fund.  A  small  part  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Company  are  5  per  cent,  obligations,  and  on 
these  the  Company  will,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  con- 
tract with  the  bondholders,  pay  Austrian  Income-tax  with- 
out being  able  to  I'ecover  it.  But  on  the  great  mass  of  its 
obligations,  which  are  3  per  cent,  obligations,  it  will  recover 
what  it  pays  to  the  Austrian  Government,  and,  both  the 
Italian  and  the  Austrian  Income-tax  being  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  will  henceforth  pay  13  instead  of  15  francs  yearly 
on  a  bond  for  500  francs.  This  is  a  loss  to  the  bondholder, 
not  to  the  Company  ;  but  the  Company  will  not  entirely 
recoup  itself  for  all  it  pays  on  account  of  the  bondholders, 
and  its  net  profits  will  in  future  be  subjected  to  a  heavy- 
deduction.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  new  pressure  of 
the  Austrian  Government  will  be  to  postpone  the  date 
when  the  Company  will  pay  dividends,  and  to  lessen  them 
when  they  are  paid  ;  and,  although  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment may  have  been  quite  right  in  deciding  that  the 
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exemption  should  cease,  the  shareholders  havo  a  loss 

bright  prospect  than  they  might  have  hoped  for  when 
they  looked  only  to  tho  increasing  traffic  ami  diminishing 

surplus  of  th><  Austrian  lines. 


JUVENILE  CRIMINALS. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  letter  to  tho  Mayor  of 
M  LNCHESTER  would  be  pathetic  if  its  complaints  vvero 
only  a  little  more  accurate.  "  In  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
"this  kind  it  is,"  Sir  William  thinks,  "impossible  to 
"  escapo  misunderstandings  and  even  misrepresentations." 
The  Home  SECRETARY  certainly  enn  speak  with  authority 
as  to  tho  facility  which  somo  persons  find  in  misrepre- 
senting their  fellow-creatures,  and  after  his  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Watts  Hallewell  lie  should  also  be  a 
very  fair  expert  in  the  matter  of  misunderstandings, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  However,  Sir 
William  comforts  himself  by  the  thought  that  his  is 
the  fortune  which  "  attends  all  serious  reforms."  The 
melancholy,  broken  only  by  fits  of  ardent  reforming, 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  on  Sir  William  since  his  sup- 
porters were  outbribed  at  Oxford  is  touching  enough. 
"  When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  a  •"  cha- 
racteristic expression,  everybody  knows  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn.  There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which 
even  such  a  chastened  worm  as  the  right  honourable 
member  for  Derby  will  turn.  He  has  seen  it  stated  that 
he  had  sent  "  a  general  circular  to  all  the  magistrates 
"  desiring  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  should  be 
"  sent  to  prison."  Sir  William  is  very  anxious  to  prove 
that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and,  indeed,  we  fully 
acquit  him  of  any  such  thing.  His  direct,  fault,  as  far  as 
we  have  seen  it  or  commented  on  it,  is  that  he  has  reck- 
lessly reversed  certain^particular  decisions,  and  has  invited 
certain  particular  magistrates  to  break  the  law  by  inflicting 
illegal  penalties.  His  indirect  fault  is  that  his  action 
has  led  other  magistrates,  who  naturally  do  not  wish  to 
expose  at  once  themselves  and  the  law  to  the  indignity  of 
having  their  sentences  interfered  with,  to  relinquish  the 
only  effectual  means  which  the  law  puts  in  their  power 
of  checking  juvenile  criminals.  AVe  do  not  observe  that 
he  controverts  any  of  these  facts,  or  attempts  to  deny 
the  mischievous  effect  they  have  had.  Therefore  we  are 
not  concerned  to  take  any  further  notice  of  his  inter- 
esting act  of  self-sacrifice,  as  certain  religionists  would 
call  it.  Sir  William  Hauoourt  is  certainly  a  surprising 
addition  to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  or  confessors ;  but, 
if  the  attainment  of  some  better  system  of  punishment  for 
youthful  offenders  is  only  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  his 
enrolment  in  the  Calendar,  we  at  least  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  proceeding. 

The  meeting  at  Manchester  which  was  held  on  Tuesday 
to  consider  the  whole  question  was  a  much  more  important 
incident  in  the  discussion.  Lord  Derby  was  the  chief 
speaker,  and,  whatever  political  objections  may  be  taken 
to  Lord  Derby,  every  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject  will  admit  that  the  Laureate's  line,  "  A  quarter 
"  sessions  chairman,  abler  none,"  eminently  applies  to 
him.  Lord  Houghton,  who  has  in  Parliament  taken  a 
very  prominent  part  in  legislation,  or  attempted  legis- 
lation, on  the  subject,  followed,  and  several  local  mag- 
nates, including  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  swelled  the 
voice  of  the  meeting.  Not  the  least  significant  state- 
ment made  was  one  read  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Kynnersley,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Kynnersley  remarked  that  girls  gave  little  trouble 
to  magistrates,  because  in  case  of  offence  people,  instead 
of  prosecuting  them,  simply  turned  them  out  of  doors 
without  a  character.  In  other  words,  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  juvenile  criminals  belong  to  the  one  sex 
than  to  the  other.  Yet  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  average  female  criminal,  even  though  she 
may  have  escaped  what  is  in  some  quarters  regarded 
as  the  indelible  stigma  of  a  sojourn  in  prison  at  an 
early  age,  turns  out  worse  than  the  average  male.  This 
of  itself  would  seem  to  show  that  the  mere  abolition 
of  imprisonment  will  not  solve  the  difficulty.  Into 
this  difficulty  Lord  Derby  entered  at  some  length. 
He  joins  issue  with  those  who  hold — the  Home 
Secretary  being  to  all  appearance  one  of  them — that  a 
good  sound  flogging  is  an  almost  universal  remedy  for  boy- 
ish wickednesses.  Part  of  what  Lord  Derby  said  was 
characterized  by  his  usual  impassive  common  sense.  He 


pointed  out  shrewdly  enough,  but,  probably  to  tho  disgttti 
of  somo  of  his  mw  Radical  allies,  1  hat  in  the  present  ago 
Of  shrieking,  ft  Singh)  excessive  Hogging  reported   in  tho 

newspapers  would  probably  had  to  an  agitation  which 
would  do  away  with  a  very  useful  punishment  altogether. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  of  tho  fact  ,  and  it  may  bo  corn- 
mended  without  further  comment  to  tho  admirers  of 
democracy,  as  the  remark  of  one  of  whom,  for  a  couplo 
of  years  at  any  rate,  they  have  not  been  able  to  speak 
favourably  enough.  It  need  only  bo  added  that  tho 
subsequent  speech  of  Mr.  Aonew  justified  to  tho  full 
Lord  Derby's  disagreeable  hint.  But  wo  are  very 
much  disposed  to  differ  with  Lord  Derby  as  to  his 
remarks  about  tho  inequality  of  corporal  punishment. 
Of  course  there  is  an  inequality  abont  it,  as  there  is  about 
every  kind  of  punishment  that  can  bo  imagined.  A 
night's  solitary  confinement  without  the  power  of  sum- 
moning anybody  would  be  to  one  child — even  to  one  full- 
grown  person — an  exquisite  and  horrible  torture,  to 
another  simply  no  punishment  at  all.  Incarceration 
among  criminals  would  in  the  same  way  be  to  one  person, 
old  or  young,  an  indelible  stigma,  to  another  no  more  of  a 
trouble  than  a  sojourn  at  an  uncomfortable  hotel.  No 
legislation  can  possibly  provide  for  individual  differences 
of  this  kind.  But,  as  against  Lord  Derby,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  for  children  between  seven  and  fourteen  or 
thereabouts  corporal  punishment,  neither  of  excessive 
severity  nor  of  excessive  mildness,  is  about  the  most  equal 
of  punishments,  and  we  feel  certain  that  all  qualified 
schoolmasters  who  have  not  been  bitten  with  the  ridicu- 
lous mania  about  personal  dignity  will  bear  ns  out.  As 
for  that  mania,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  proudest 
classes  of  the  very  proudest  nation  that  ever  walked 
on  the  face  of  this  earth  have  for  centuries  been 
accustomed  to  such  punishment  in  youth.  As  for  any 
other  considerations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  the  gaol 
or  police  surgeon  did  his  duty,  no  harm  could  possibly 
arise.  Magistrates,  except  in  the  imagination  of  half- 
penny Radical  papers,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  fiends  or  fools, 
and  generally  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  their 
work ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that,  with  the  inevitable 
margin  for  accident,  a  large  extension  of  the  present  laws 
authorizing  corporal  punishment  would  result  in  the 
slightest  mischief. 

No  one,  however,  in  his  senses  would  recommend 
thrashing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ;  because  the  penalty, 
though  the  most  effective  of  all  in  its  way,  is  perhaps  tbe 
most  likely  of  all  to  lose  its  force  by  repetition.  There 
remains,  therefore,  the  great  Prison  v.  Reformatory  de- 
bate, or  rather  the  debate  on  Reformatory  v.  Reformatory 
preceded  by  Prison.  The  sentiment  of  the  Manchester 
reformers,  which  Lord  Derby  seems  to  a  certain  extent  to 
share,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  elimination  of  the  prison 
stage  altogether.  We  cannot  quite  concur  in  this.  It  mnst 
be  remembered  that  the  Reformatory  system,  occasionally 
admirable  in  its  results,  and  occasionally  very  much  the 
reverse,  is  in  theory  a  very  difficult  one  to  defend.  The 
State  assumes  a  sudden  guardianship  of  the  individual — ■ 
for  whose  good  ?  If  merely  for  his  own,  the  inevitable 
difficulty  which  long  ago  puzzled  Mr.  Carlyle  arises. 
Why  are  scoundrels  and  the  children  of  scoundrels  to 
have  this  infinite  advantage  over  honest  children,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  honest  men  and  women  ?  We  do  not, 
perhaps  we  could  not,  make  the  parents  of  Reformatory 
children  pay  their  expenses,  and  when  we  have  made  rate- 
payers or  taxpayers  pay  them,  we  exact  no  kind  of 
equivalent.  It  has  been  proposed  that  such  an  equivalent 
should  be  found  in  some  years'  compulsory  service  in  the 
arm}r  ;  but  to  this,  though  there  may  be  some  not  in- 
considerable advantagesabout  it,  there  are  still  more  obvious 
objections.  We  want  to  make  the  army  popular  and  respect- 
able ;  and  it  certainly,  according  to  modern  ideas,  is  scarcely 
a  reasonable  way  to  go  to  work,  to  begin  by  sending  more 
or  fewer  recruits  into  it  with  the  brand  of  a  kind  of 
modified  galley-slavery  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  event  of  the  establishment 
of  corporal  punishment  as  the  almost  invariable  penalty 
(subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate)  of  a  first,  and 
perhaps  of  a  second  or  third,  offence,  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment, when  actually  passed,  as  we  think  they  should  be 
in  the  second  stage  of  guilt,  would  deal  with  criminals  who 
were  to  a  certain  extent  hardened.  The  complaints  now 
made  about  stifling  innocence  in  its  cradle,  or  whatever 
the  phrase  is,  would  have  no  application.  At  the  same 
time,  the  penalty  applied  would   be   of  a  new  kind, 
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and  could  be  made  sufficiently  terrible.  Hard  lodging, 
scant  diet,  no  amusements,  and  solitude  for  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  time  are  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  a  considerable  impression  on  the  youth- 
ful mind.  If  in  its  turn  this  proved  useless,  then 
there  would  no  doubt  be  nothing  for  it  but  the  Re- 
formatory. The  community  would  then  be  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  small  person  before  it  was  incor- 
rigible by  ordinary  means,  and  that  it  must,  at  no  small 
trouble  and  expense,  take  him  or  her  in  hand  and  en- 
deavour by  the  only  means  left  to  turn  the  wastrel  into  a 
not  wholly  unprofitable  citizen.  But  even  then  the  as- 
sumption of  such  a  duty  by  the  State  has  so  much  in  it 
that  is  unreasonable  in  itself,  so  much  more  that  is  incom- 
patible with  the  whole  system  of  modern  social  arrange- 
ments, that  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with  considerable 
reluctance.  Not  a  few  arguments  of  the  ultra-reforma- 
torians  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere  are  reducible  to 
the  very  simple  proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent  in  every  instance 
when  that  parent  is  unwilling  to  perform  his  own  duty. 
The  position  is,  of  course,  an  intelligible  one;  but  we 
should  like  to  have  it  clearly  stated  for  acceptance  or  re- 
jection. 


THE  DECAY  OF  ROMANCE. 

THE  austerity  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  relieved  this  month  by 
Mr.  Walter  Pollock's  lively  article  on  Alexandre  Dumas — the 
great  novelist,  not  the  immense  moralist,  his  son.  Mr.  Pollock's  paper 
is  full  of  amusing  Dumasiana  and  anecdotes  of  the  author  of  the 
Three  Musketeey-s.  The  criticism  chiefly  illustrates  that  wonderful 
exuberance,  rapidity,  and  vivacity  of  good-humoured  fancy  which 
made  perhaps  the  best  part  of  Dumas's  talent.  There  never  was 
an  imagination  so  fertile  in  resource  and  in  invention  of  situa- 
tions. Dumas  could  not  be  dull  ;  he  could  not  tell  the  simplest 
anecdote  without  making  his  characters  live  and  supplying 
them  with  what  lady -novelists  would  call  a  wealth  of  dia- 
logue. There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  contrast  between 
his  successful  audacity,  his  luxuriance  of  ideas,  his  prodigality 
of  incident,  and  the  timidity  of  modern  novelists.  What 
has  become  of  the  old  melodramatic  vein  in  fiction  and  the 
drama?  Why  does  no  one  any  longer  dare,  or  why  is  no  one  any 
longer  able,  to  lead  us  panting  at  the  heels  of  adventurers  like 
Porthos,  Athos,  and  Aramis?  What  has  become  of  romance,  in 
short,  and  why  is  a  good  stirring  tale  of  cloak  and  sword,  of  battles  and 
escapes,  so  rare  in  modern  English  fiction  ?  Have  captive  maidens, 
and  injured  virtue,  and  gallant  chivalry  ceased  to  interest,  and 
does  ferocious  and  picturesque  villany  slumber  in  the  tomb  of 
Front  de  Boeuf  ?  These  things  are,  and  always  have  been,  the 
staple  of  romance  and  melodrama.  If  they  are  out  of  fashion,  it 
is  only  for  the  moment,  and  perhaps  the  prevalent  taste  for  analysis, 
perhaps  the  whole  "psychological "  school  of  novels,  may  prove 
to  be  evanescent. 

The  fiction  of  all  times  down  to  our  own  was  really  in  the  melo- 
dramatic style.  The  ancient  Greek  novels  were  anecdotes  of 
adventure  strung  on  a  slender  thread  of  love  story.  Hero  and 
heroine  were  constantly  in  the  direst  straits,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  tribulations  from  robbers,  pirates,  storms,  and  sea,  and  fire, 
which  befel  that  old  woman  in  Candida  who  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Pope.  The  action  was  always  vehement,  the  situations  were  con- 
stantly changing,  the  interest  of  the  reader  was  constantly  on  the 
Stretch.  The  whole  of  literary  experience  proves  that,  though 
there  is  room  for  other  schools  of  fiction — for  the  reflective,  the 
humorous,  the  sentimental — yet  stories  of  adventure  have  the 
most  permanent  hold  on  the  taste  of  men  and  women.  If  we 
look  below  the  level  of  the  circulating  library,  we  find  that 
the  novels  of  the  class  which  does  not  read  the  Nineteenth 
Century  are  all  romances.  No  hero  need  apply  who  is  not  a  true 
heir  kept  out  of  his  own,  or  a  foundling,  or  an  earl  in  disguise ; 
while  the  heroine,  if  she  is  not  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  duke,  is 
the  no  less  beautiful,  and  even  more  virtuous,  progeny  of  a  miller, 
or  a  stoker,  or  an  honest  but  comic  plumber.    By  aid  of  the 

Eassions  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  living  and  loving  in  such  social 
eights  and  depths,  the  author  easily  contrive3  situations  such  as 
rarely  occur  in  common  life.  And  this  is  the  essence  of  romance. 
"  Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,"  wrote  Ixion  in  the  album  of 
a  goddess.  But  most  of  us,  not  being  adventurous,  like  to  have 
our  adventures  done  by  proxy,  and  love  to  read  of  what  we  are 
too  respectable  to  undertake.  Hence  the  popularity  of  romance, 
which  gives  to  every  subscriber  to  the  London  Journal  many  an 
hour  of  crowded  life,  while  the  family  dinner  is  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  the  babies  tumble  downstairs. 

The  immense,  the  incalculable  popularity  of  melodramatic 
romance  among  people  who  are  not  literary  demonstrates  the  un- 
affected naturalness  of  the  taste  for  tales  full  of  adventure.  In 
these,  as  we  have  said,  the  novel  began,  and  it  is  only  for  a  time, 
in  all  probability,  that  novelists  can  neglect  the  simple  and  effective 
systems  of  Dumas  and  Scott,  and,  on  occasion,  of  Balzac.  These 
two  latter  masters  were,  of  course,  much  more  than  mere  writers 
of  romance.  The  humour  and  poetry  of  one,  the  science  and 
analysis  of  the  other,  were  often  only  additional  ornaments  to 


stories  of  romantic  incident  and  situation.  These  great  novelists 
knew  that  events  and  adventures  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  prolonged  and  popular  interest  in  fiction.  The  taste,  too, 
of  the  many  men  of  action  and  of  genius  who  have  been  great 
novel-readers  proves  that  the  love  of  romance  is  not  merely  the 
passion  of  nurserymaids  and  milliners.  No  one  ever  read  more 
novels  than  Napoleon.  He  was  difficult  to  please,  and  used  to 
toss  volume  after  volume  out  of  his  carriage-window,  till  the  road 
from  Madrid  to  Moscow  was  strewn  with  fugitive  fragments  of 
light  French  literature.  It  was  adventure  that  he  cared  for,  and 
it  was  the  adventures  that  amused  Macaulay,  even  in  the  silly 
story  where  he  noted  that  the  heroine  fainted  some  twenty-nine 
times  in  the  course  of  her  passionate  experience.  Thackeray,  too, 
who  was  not  prodigal  in  incident,  revelled  in  Dumas's  tales; 
and,  as  Mr.  Pollock  remarks,  paid  them  a  very  handsome  com- 
pliment. Probably  most  people  have  observed  in  their  own 
experience  the  voracity,  unequalled  by  schoolgirl  or  sempstress, 
with  which  men  of  great  mental  force  devour  novels  in  their 
intervals  of  leisure.  Gaboriau  or  Xavier  de  Montepin  provides 
their  favourite  reading,  and  they  live  a  bind  of  double  life,  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  in  the  adventures  of  omniscient  policemen,  of 
prodigious  villains,  of  dukes  who  have  an  unhappy  knack  of 
committing  murders  in  low  cabarets.  This  exercise  of  the  fancy  is 
found  to  be  wonderfully  restful  and  refreshing.  Like  the  amuse- 
ments of  golf  and  lawn-tennis,  it  entirely  abstracts  the  mind  from 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  actual  world,  and  may  of  course  be 
enjoyed  when  physical  pastimes  are  impossible  or  inconvenient.  Now 
it  is  plain  enough  that  the  ordinary  English  novel,  even  when  it  is 
a  good  one,  does  not  afford  us  this  kind  of  relief.  It  does  not  rest 
the  mind,  nor  remove  the  thoughts  from  the  anxieties  of  every-dav 
experience.  The  modern  novel  rather  reproduces  these,  and,  if  'a 
reader  has  a  sentimental  remorse  or  a  sentimental  sorrow  (which 
few  escape),  recalls  it  to  him  or  her,  till  the  old  wound  throbs  un- 
comfortably. There  is  an  admirable  study  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  of 
a  modern  girl's  heart,  at  present  being  published  in  a  magazine, 
which  is  positively  cruel.  One  might  as  well  go  to  witness 
vivisection  as  read  this  story  with  the  hope  of  getting  away 
from  this  weary  world  and  escaping  into  a  realm  of  delightful 
romance.  Dumas  and  Scott,  and  very  few  later  writers,  have 
"  the  key  of  the  happy  golden  land "  where  more  heads  than 
hearts  are  broken,  where  the  hero's  intentions  are  strictly  honour- 
able, and  his  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  while  his  enemies 
go  down  like  ninepins. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  decadence  of  romance  ?  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  truisms  about  our  introspective,  scientific,  analytic 
age.  Science,  analysis,  introspection — these  are  our  malady.  There 
is  another  cause  of  the  decline  of  stories  of  adventure.  We  have 
become  very  provincial,  and  are  interested  beyond  all  reason  in  the 
petty  details  of  our  own  modern  existence.  Novels  must  be  written, 
like  newspaper  articles,  up  to  the  newest  fashions  of  the  hour,  and 
they  are  all  the  better  liked  if  they  contain  some  reference  to 
contemporary  scandal,  or  some  personal  satire  on  people  of  con- 
temporary notoriety.  Now  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  pre- 
cisely an  epoch  of  adventure.  The  novelists  of  the  beginning  of 
the  age  saw  this,  and  they  took  refuge  in  the  historical  novel. 
When  gentlemen  wore  swords  and  travelled  on  horseback,  when 
highwaymen  were  common,  and  when  the  police  force  did  not 
exist — still  more  when  robber  barons  could  carry  off  captive 
maidens  to  their  towers — there  was  room  for  the  romance  of  ad- 
venture. "Anything  might  happen  under  the  Plantagenets," 
says  Miss  Braddon  ;  and  under  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  or  at  any 
time  up  to  the  French  Revolution,  there  was  ample  playing-ground 
for  the  writer  of  fiction.  But  now  the  historical  novel  is  thoroughly 
out  of  fashion.  Perhaps  the  authors  are  partly  to  blame.  They 
wore  out  their  machinery.  They  would  insist  on  beginning  with 
a  booted  traveller  who  arrives  at  a  hostelry  and  does  ample  justice 
to  a  pasty  and  a  flagon  of  claret  or  a  pot  of  sack.  The  love  affairs 
became  too  obvious,  the  adventures  were  supplied  at  much  too 
slight  an  expense  of  imagination.  Then  the  historical  critics  of 
this  iron  time  came  down  on  the  novelist.  A  German  musical 
critic  (of  all  people)  has  been  known  to  remark  that  "Scott  knew 
nothing  of  the  middle  ages.''  This  kind  of  remark  shows  the 
nature  of  the  critical  spirit.  An  historical  novel  is  read  as  if  it 
were,  or  ought  to  be,  as  gravel}'  learned  as  a  treatise  by  Professor 
Stubbs.  Indeed  the  young  American  reviewer  who  has  re- 
cently "  found  out "  the  gross  carelessness  of  the  mere  Euro- 
pean Stubbs  would  not  be  at  all  satisfied  with  that  measure 
of  accuracy.  Now  novelists  seldom  know  more  of  the  middle  ages 
than  Scott  did,  and,  being  aware  of  this,  they  avoid  that  en- 
chanted period  in  which  cloaks  and  swords,  witches,  robbers, 
knights,  and  ladies  passed  through  delightful  adventures.  To  be 
sure  some  of  our  historians,  in  revenge,  have  many  of  the  charms 
of  style  and  all  the  freedom  of  fancy  once  peculiar  to  the  novelist. 
Thus  our  science,  and  our  love  of  modern  gossip,  which  we  call 
"  realism,"  and  our  languor,  and  our  dandified  historical  accuracy, 
all  make  against  romance  of  the  old  exuberant  sort.  Among 
modern  English  writers  Mr.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  was  almost  the 
last  who  held  his  readers  with  the  romantic  spell.  He  had  the 
art  of  making  the  blood  run  cold,  and  could  render  a  "  mad 
doctor  "  as  terrific  as  any  recreant  robber  knight.  He  had  also 
the  true  daring,  the  well-directed  audacity,  of  the  romance- 
writer.  The  apparition  of  the  devil  in  Morley  Court  is  very 
well  arranged,  and  recalls  Wandering  Willie's  inimitable  story 
in  Itedyauntlct.  Speaking  of  this  author  reminds  one  that 
his  Uncle  Sdas  might  be  dramatized  into  a  most  powerful  melo- 
drama.   The  characters  are  strikingly  marked.    Mr.  Irving,  in 
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silvery  locks,  wonUl  inn Ko  an  admirable  polite  old  murderer,  with 
occasional  bursts  of  passion.  Wo  can  think  of  no  lady  on  the 
English  stngo  who  1ms  such  natural  advantages  as  Mine.  Jouassain 
for  acting  the  riile  of  the  grotosquo  French  governess,  but  the  part 
is  obviously  a  telling  one.  Tin'  minor  characters — Dudley,  tho 
buiupkiu  villain,  and  his  sister — would  bo  almost  new  to  tho  stage, 
and  tho  incidents,  culminating  with  tho  terrific  murder  and  tho 
escape,  are  only  too  strong,  lint  melodrama  on  tho  stage  seems 
to  bo  slumbering,  like  romance  in  tiction  ;  and  when  it  wakes  it 
confuses  itself  with  tho  "  realistic  "  drama,  and  invites  tho  public 
to  go  and  see  tho  very  samo  machine  as  that  which  ought  to  have 
blown  up  the  Czar's  yacht,  but  has  not— as  yet.  Wo  are  too 
intellectual  and  too  languid  to  bo  thus  easily  aroused.  _  So 
novelists  and  managers  appear  to  think,  though  it  is  quite  possiblo 
that  a  really  good  romance  or  melodrama  might  be  as  popular  as 
ever. 


GOTIIAM-BY-LONDON. 

IT  is  probable  that  even  in  the  original  Gotham  the  population 
was  not  exclusively  composed  of  the  "  wiso  men,"  and  there- 
fore the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Tottenham  need  not  feei  in- 
dividually affronted  by  the  title  which  has  been  set  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  It  must  already  have  struck  many  persons  that  the 
book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Gotham  has  lost  considerably  in  interest 
and  piquancy  by  the  fact  of  School  Boards  not  having  been  in- 
vented when  it  was  compiled.  As  an  ordinary  Board  is  to  an  in- 
telligent man,  so  is  a  School  Board  for  the  most  part  to  an  ordinary 
Board.  But  the  Tottenham  School  Board  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  added  another  step  to  the  climax  of  proportion.  As  an 
ordinary  School  Board  is  to  an  ordinary  Board  of  another  variety, 
so,  it  would  appear,  is  the  Tottenham  School  Board  to  the  rest  of  its 
kind.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  take  it  as  a  sort  of  ideal 
School  Board,  a  more  exact  copy  of  tho  archetype  than  has  else- 
where been  reached.  Tottenham  is  already  a  place  of  some  fame, 
though  to  most  men  it  suggests  only  Tottenham  Court  Road 
(which,  in  truth,  is  a  sufficient  distance  from  it)  and  artistic 
furniture  made  by  machinery.  There  is  also  the  Tournament  of 
Tottenham  for  those  who  happen  to  be  imbued  with  literature.  But, 
on  the  whole,  like  Gibbon  in  the  matter  of  the  pedigree  of  the 
house  of  Fielding,  we  should  be  disposed  to  charge  Tottenham  to 
consider  its  School  Board  as  the  brightest  illustration  of  its 
history.  In  the  order  of  nature,  School  Boards  change  their  con- 
stitution, being  altered  hy  fantastic  legal  regulations,  and  by  the 
caprice  of  their  constituents  ;  but  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Tottenham  can  ever  have  a  better 
School  Board  than  that  which  they  now  possess,  or  at  least 
than  the  representative  majority  of  that  which  they  possess. 
There  are  spots  in  the  sun,  and  there  is  a  dark  star  among 
the  Pleiades,  nor  do  the  members  of  the  Tottenham  School 
Board  all  shine  with  the  same  lustre.  But  the  majority  is, 
after  all,  the  principal  and  master  thing  in  these  days;  and  the 
majority  of  the  Tottenham  School  Board  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny.  There  are  other  majorities  just  now,  in  other  deliberative 
and  administrative  bodies,  which  are  also  great  and  wonderful ;  but 
they  are  scarcely  so  great  or  so  wonderful  as  the  majority  of  the 
Tottenham  School  Board.  This  majority  we  now  sing,  or  rather 
speak  in  plain  prose,  for  reasons  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  expressed 
with  excellent  distinctness. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tottenham  School  Board  is  situ- 
ated the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  many 
children  of  more  or  less  tender  years  are  employed,  some  in 
theatrical  performances,  some  in  other  ways.  This  wickedness 
has  attracted  the  wrath  of  Gotham,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  School 
Board  has  visited  the  Manager  of  the  Palace,  and  has  been  "  peremp- 
tory with  him  and  passing  short."  The  result  of  this  was  a  letter 
which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  wise  men  on  last  Thursday 
week.  It  has  appeared  in  print,  but  cannot  be  too  often  printed 
for  the  edification  of  mankind.    Thus  it  ran : — 

Sir, — The  Manager  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  has  given  my  three 
children,  Elizabeth  Vincent  (12),  Charles  Vincent  (10),  and  Thomas  Vin- 
cent (5),  notice  to  leave  at  once,  and  wilt  not  keep  them  on  without  a  note 
from  you.  Would  you  please  to  let  them  stay  three  weeks  longer,  that  I  may 
get  some  money  to  buy  them  boots,  otherwise  they  must  go  without  them  ? 
I  asked  the. Master  of  the  Board  School  at  Wood  Green  would  he  let  the 
boy  come  half-time,  but  he  refused.  This  I  consider  ver}'  hard.  My 
husband  has  only  earned  3/.  in  the  last  ten  weeks.  The  children  having 
been  in  private  schools  have  not  passed  the  Standards,  otherwise  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  free. — Yours  respectfully,  Janu  Vincent. 

The  only  comment  necessary  for  the  historical  comprehension 
of  this  is  that  there  is  a  by-law  allowing  half-time  in  the 
case  of  children  "  beneficially  employed,"  if  they  produce  cer- 
tain _  certificates,  which  the  little  Vincents,  having  been  under 
the  instruction  of  no  person  qualified  to  give  them,  could  not 
obtain.  This  and  other  formal  information  having  been  laid 
before  the  Areopagus  of  Gotham — as  the  Gotham  reporters 
would  very  likely  describe  it— solemn  debate  was  held.  It  is  sad 
to  have  to  record  that  the  first  note  struck  was  one  of  weakness. 
Mr.  Rees—  a  Vice-Chairman  too— remarked  that  the  Board  might 
show  a  little  leniency — as  if  leniency  and  School  Boards  had  a'nv- 
thing  to  do  with  one  another.  So,  too,  thought  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morris,  whom,  without  the  least  authority  to  do  so,  we  should 
much  like  to  identify  with  the  scholar  to  whom  all  students  of 
English  owe  so  much.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Morris  appears  to  be  a  person 
singularly  out  of  place  among  his  colleagues,  for  he  is  not  only  a 


merciful  man,  Bat  one  endowed  with  practical  good  sense.  Ilo 
suggested  that  the  three  weeks  asked  for  by  Mrs.  Vincent  should 
he  allowed,  and  that  tho  Board  should  then  do  what  it  thought 
proper,  At  this  point  in  the  debate  the  wisdom  of  Gotham  burn 
through  tho  clouds  which  had  obscured  it.  Mr.  Robins  "  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  very  bad  precedent."  But  whether  he  thought  it  a 
bad  precodent  that  the  youth  of  Gotham  should  be  booted  instead 
of  bootless  during  the  winter  wo  are  not  quite  certain.  The  (Mi  rk 
"  had  known  cases  where  the  children  were  sent  to  work  in  order 
that  the  parents  might  remain  idle;  but  ho  did  not,  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  this  was  such  a  case."  But  Mr.  Robins  and  the 
Clerk  were  soon  eclipsed  by  tho  Rev.  Mr.  McSorley.  We  do  not 
happen  to  know  of  what  denomination  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSorley  is 
an  ornament ;  wo  wish  we  did.  He  thought  "  it  would  be  a 
most  disastrous  thing,  just  after  tho  Board  got  into  working  order, 
for  thorn  to  begin  to  make  concessions."  There  is  a  faint  remi- 
niscence here  of  the  speech  of  another  clerical  gentleman  famous 
in  history,  that  learned  clerk  upon  whom  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
chummed  in  the  Fleet,  and  who  regretted  tho  prospect  of  alter- 
ing arrangements  "  just  as  they  had  got  everything  nice  and 
comfortable."  But  Mr.  McSorley  had  more  to  offer  than  this 
suggestion  that,  as  the  fists  of  the  Board  were  in  such  capital 
order,  it  ought  to  pitch  into  somebody.  He  had  special  reasons. 
He  had  heard  that  "one  young  child  came  on  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, another  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  a  third  as  Napoleon 
Bonaparte."  Whether  this  trio  is  to  be  identitied  with  the 
three  little  Vincents  or  not,  Mr.  McSorley  did  not  say.  If  it 
be  so,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  distribution  of  the  parts 
between  Elizabeth,  aged  twelve,  Charles,  aged  ten,  and  Thomas, 
aged  five.  However,  the  reverend  gentleman  had  apparently 
no  fault  to  find  directly  with  the  cast.  He  thought  "  they  ought 
to  be  learning  to  spell,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  represent  such 
exalted  individuals,  the  doing  of  which  would  puff  them  up  with 
such  notions  of  their  own  superiority  that  they  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  do  without  education  altogether." 
Mr.  McSorley  evidently  has  a  very  high  idea  as  to  the  actor's 
faculty  of  identifying  himself  with  the  characters  he  represents. 
But  his  argument,  looked  at  from  another  side,  certainly  amounts 
to  scandalum  magnatum,  for  it  distinctly  insinuates  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  did  without 
education  altogether,  which  is  not  only  injurious,  but  unhistorical. 
However,  Mr.  McSorley  came  down  from  these  altitudes  to  a 
practical  remark.  He  was  "strongly  opposed  to  the  slightest 
leniency  being  shown  in  the  matter."  Boots  or  no  boots,  the  three 
little  Vincents  should  go  to  school,  even  though  it  was  not  in 
evidence  that  the  two  eldest  at  least  were  not  sufficiently  educated 
already.  Cetait  son  bon  plaisir.  Mr.  Rees  persevered  in  his  ridi- 
culous and  maudlin  appeals  for  leniency,  but  it  was  no  good.  The 
Tottenham  School  Board  was  true  to  itself,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  was 
informed  that  her  children  must  go  bootless,  and  that  it  was  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour  for  them  to  help  their  parents 
or  themselves.  Indeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSorley  would  prob- 
ably say  that  six  shillings  a  week,  the  average  earnings  of 
Vincent  p&re,  is  ample  for  a  family  of  five ;  there  is  a  shilling 
a  week  per  head,  and  an  extra  shilling  for  contingencies,  in- 
cluding boots.  To  ask  for  more  under  these  circumstances 
would  doubtless  be  wasteful  and  "  ridiculous  excess,"  to  use  the 
words  of  an  author  who,  from  Mr.  McSorley's  point  of  view, 
has  made  thousands  of  persons  represent  exalted  individuals  to 
the  great  detriment  of  their  moral  tone. 

Now  we  are  by  no  means  concerned  to  defend  the  principle  of 
making  children  at  an  early  age  earn  money,  either  by  theatrical 
or  any  other  performances.  We  had  much  rather  that  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  and  Thomas  (especially  Thomas)  were  making  mud 
pies,  or  diverting  themselves  in  any  other  fashion  delightful  to 
childhood  and  revolting  to  persons  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSorley. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  augustness  and  importance 
of  education  are  matters  which  do  not  enter  ;into  this  question  at 
all.  No  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  the  little  Vincents 
were  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  nation 
at  large — we  believe  that  is  the  argument — unless  their  brains 
were  promptly  filled  at  the  expense  of  their  stomachs  and  their 
toes.  No  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  there  was  the 
slightest  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Vincent  parents.  If  any 
wicked  literary  person  had  produced  Mrs.  Vincent's  letter,  it  would 
have  been  extolled  as  a  triumph  of  art,  and,  as  the  Tottenham 
School  Board's  paid  Devil's  Advocate  does  not  in  the  least  impugn 
its  facts,  we  suppose  it  may  be  taken  as  a  triumph,  not  of  art,  but 
of  nature.  What  the  Tottenham  School  Board  wish  us  to  believe 
is  that  the  law  positively  forbids  them  to  exercise  their  discretion, 
which,  if  it  did,  it  would  perhaps  in  the  circumstances  as  shown 
by  this  case  be  a  wise  law.  Three  weeks'  absence  from  the  invalu- 
able instruction  which,  as  Lord  Norton  tells  us,  eradicates  the 
evil  habit  of  speaking  of  white  of  egg  and  substitutes 
an  elegant  custom  of  saying  "  halbumen,"  is  no  doubt  a 
grievous  loss.  But,  considering  the  six  shillings  a  week 
and  the  coming  winter,  it  is  just  possible  that  men  less  wise  and 
good  than  the  Gothamites  might  have  felt  their  bowels  of  com- 
passion moved.  But  a  School  Board  has  no  bowels,  and  in  the 
case  of  this  particular  School  Board  the  deficiency  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  compensated  by  a  superfluity  of  brains.  For 
Mr.  McSorley's  great  argument  of  precedent  is,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  mere  nonsense.  The  very  reason  of  a  School  Board's  existence 
— if  it  has  auy  reason — is  that  particular  cases  may  be  judged  on 
their  particular  merits.  To  argue,  however,  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McSorley  would  be  as  though  one  should  present  a  pair  of  boot- 
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hoolis  to  Master  Charles  Viucent.  He  would  be  a  wholly  delightful 
person,  to  be  carefully  cherished  and  preserved  for  a  place  in  some 
new  "  Nest  of  Ninnies,"  if  it  were  not  for  the  awkward  fact  that 
the  existence  of  the  little  Vincents  is  suggested  by  him.  The 
virtue  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSorley,  his  sternly  logical  mind,  and  his 
anxiety  that  a  machine  in  such  excellent  working  order  as  the 
Tottenham  School  Board  should  go  to  work  vigorously,  have 
deprived  these  young  persons  of  boots,  and  have  probably  curtailed 
very  considerably  their  rations  of  bread.  It  is  rather  hard  that 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  and  Thomas  should  have  to  pay  with 
chilblains  and  an  aching  void  about  their  central  regions  for  the 
addition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSorley  to  our  cabinet  of  curiosities.  He 
is  a  great  addition,  no  doubt,  and  we  can  only  suggest  that  he  should 
be  at  once  invited  to  join  a  company  of  New  Testament  revisionists. 
There  are  a  great  many  texts  which,  on  McSorleian  principles, 
must  be  hopelessly  wrongly  rendered  in  the  present  Authorized 
"Version,  and  his  counsel  and  advice  would  be  invaluable  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  To  go  from  Christian  to  Pagan  associations, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  what  would  have  happened  if  Mr. 
McSorley's  name  had  been  Marcus  Sorleius.  and  if  he  had  lived  at 
Faleiii  in  the  days  of  one  Cauiillus.  That  Dictator  would  probably 
have  furnished  the  little  Vincents  with  large  pairs  of  boots,  well 
clumped  and  hobnailed,  and  would  then — but  the  picture  is 
altogether  too  shocking  to  complete. 


AN  EARLY  ITALIAN  GUIDE-BOOK. 

IN  the  last  years  of  the  Commonweallh,  or  the  first  of  the  Resto- 
ration, one  Richard  Lassels  "  travelled  through  Italy  five 
times,"  if  we  may  take  his  word  for  it,  "  as  tutor  to  several  of  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry."  His  observations  were  copious  and 
diligent,  and  were  collected  in  the  form  of  a  book.  For  some 
reason  they  were  not  printed  till  1670,  after  the  author's  death  ; 
and  then  at  Paris,  for  reasons  which  are  easily  guessed  when  on^ 
has  looked  far  enough  into  the  book  to  discover  that  Mr.  Lassels 
was  a  Romanist  of  the  purest  Ultramontane  water.  This,  too, 
throws  a  light  on  his  many  journeys,  which  seem  to  argue  what  is 
likely  enough  in  itself,  that  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  England  then  had  but  a  limited  choice  of  competent 
tutors  of  their  own  faith  and  country.  The  work  is  professedly 
a  guide-book  and  nothing  else,  and  must  be  a  tolerably  early 
specimen  of  its  kind.  Its  full  title  is  as  follows  : — "  The 
Voyage  of  Italy,  or  a  Compleat  Journey  through  Italy.  In  Two 
Parts.  With  the  Characters  of  the  People,  and  the  Description 
of  the  chief  Towns,  Churches,  Monasteries,  Tombs,  Libraries, 
Pallaces,  Villa's,  Gardens,  Pictures,  Statues,  and  Antiquities  As 
also  of  the  Interest,  Government,  Riches,  Force,  &c,  of  all  the 
Princes.  With  Instructions  concerning  Travel.''  The  instructions 
are  naturally  something  out  of  date ;  but  the  modern  reader  may 
extract  a  pretty  good  evening's  amusement  from  the  pages  of  this 
odd  little  duodecimo.  Not  that  its  amusing  qualities  are  due  to 
any  particular  merit  on  Lassels's  part.  Indeed  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  is  in  the  main  a  dull,  frigid,  and  pedantic  writer 
enough  ;  and  when  he  gets  to  the  description  of  a  city  his  passion 
for  churches  and  relics  amounts  to  a  monomania.  But  he  is 
laughable  by  his  very  gravity,  and  by  a  certain  quaint  incongruity 
of  style.  He  effects  curious  and  unaccustomed  words :  Cam- 
pania is  "  autonomastically  feli.v  " ;  the  Turks  are  "  analphabet 
rogues";  a  gentleman  should  acquire  "a  chironomy,  or  decent 
acting  with  his  hands,  which  may  humor  his  words  gravely 
and  freely,  yet  not  affectedly  or  mirnically."  At  the  same 
time  he  is  fond  of  proverbial  and  familiar  turns  of  speech. 
He  tells  us  that  we  may  go  to  Italy  "  by  land  from  Lyons 
through  Swisserland,  the  Orisons  Country,  and  the  Valtoline, 
and  so  pop  up  at  Brescia."  We  are  still  more  surprised  at 
coming  on  what  we  had  innocently  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  quite 
modern  slang.  At  Genoa  Lassels  makes  mention  of  "  the  Strada 
Nova  here,  which  for  a  spirt  surpasseth  all  the  streets  I  ever  saw 
anywhere  else  for  neatness  and  proportion  ;  and  " — he  adds,  as  if 
to  put  his  meaning  beyond  all  possible  mistake —  "  if  it  bad  but 
breath  enough  to  hold  out  at  the  same  rate  a  little  longer,  it 
would  be  the  true  Queen-street  of  Europe"  Of  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation  in  the  same  city  ha  says,  in  a  graphic  phrase 
which  has  now  gone  out  of  use,  that  it  "  draweth  up  the  Ladder 
after  it  for  neatness."  Having  thus  met  with  "  neatness  "  twice 
already,  we  may  remark  that  "  neat "  is  Lassels's  favourite  epithet. 
Marseilles  has  a  most  neat  haven,  and  Zurich  a  neat  arsenal ;  and 
by  the  time  we  come  to  Rome  and  St  Peter's  it  is  almost  a  sur- 
prise to  find  that  something  above  neatness  is  possible,  since 
"  that  noble  structure  "  is  described  as  not  being  "  neat 
only,  like  a  spruce  gallery."  "  Neat,"  in  fact,  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  general  and 
serviceable  an  epithet  in  polite  conversation,  at  least  in  the  society 
frequented  by  Mr.  Lassels,  as  "  nice"  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth. 

The  general  instructions,  such  as  they  are,  are  contained  in  "  A 
preface  to  the  reader,  concerning  travelling."  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  the  kind  of  information  we  nowadays  expect  of  our  guide- 
books as  to  prices,  currency,  modes  of  conveyance,  and  the  like  ; 
but  to  make  up  for  this  there  is  plenty  of  moral  disquisition  about 
the  uses  of  travelling.  In  the  first  pages  of  the  book  itself,  how- 
ever, some  details  of  Italian  manners  are  given,  for  the  most  part 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  commending  them  as  a  modei. 
Throughout  the  work-,  indeed,  Italy  is  treated  as  the  pattern  and  [ 


centre  of  the  civilized  world ;  and,  after  allowing  for  Lassels's 
Ultramontanism,  his  witness  is  still  worth  something  as 
showing  how  powerful  the  tradition  of  the  Renaissance  still 
was.  This  saying  is  quoted,  among  other  things,  with  the  name 
of  Charles  V. : — "The  French  appear  not  wise,  but  are  wise; 
the  Spaniards  appear  wise,  but  are  not  wise;  the  Dutch  neither 
appear  wise,  nor  are  wise ;  the  Italians  only  both  appear  wise  and 
are  wise."  If  this  is  the  true  first  form  of  the  saying,  and  its  origin 
is  really  Spanish,  it  is  curious  that  the  Dutch  had  already  con- 
verted it  to  their  own  use  with  a  changed  intention  ;  for,  among 
the  thousand  and  one  proverbs,  distichs,  and  so  forth,  collected  in 
the  works  of  Jacob  Cats,  a  contemporary  of  Lassels,  we  find  the 
contrast  of  nations  in  this  form  : — "  The  Spaniard  looks  wise,  but 
he  is  not.  The  Frenchman  looks  a  fool,  but  he  is  not.  The 
Italian  looks  wise,  and  so  he  is.  The  Portuguese  looks  a  fool,  and 
so  he  is."  There  is  a  paragraph  on  the  religion  of  the  Italians 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Lassels's  own  persuasion.  "As  for 
their  Religion,"  he  says,  "  it's  purely  that  which  other  countries 
call  by  the  name  Catholique,  and  which  in  England  they  commonly 
call  the  Religion  of  the  Papists  "  ;  and  he  sets  forth  in  a  sentence 
long  and  clumsy  even  for  him  that  well-instructed  Catholics  do 
not  much  mind  being  called  Papists,  as  the  name  does  not  come 
(among  other  things)  "from  any  Sectary  meeting-place,  as Hugonots 
from  the  Gate  of  Hugo  in  Tours  in  France,  near  unto  which  they  met 
privately  at  first  to  teach  and  dogmatize."  This  derivation  of 
Huguenot  is  not  much  worse  than  the  more  commonly  known  one 
from  Eidgenossen.  Quite  lately  the  much  simpler  suggestion  has 
been  made,  and  is  likely  enough  to  be  right,  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  contemptuous  form  of  Hugh  ;  compare  the  Jacquerie,  the  English 
"  Jack  of  all  trades,"  "jackanapes,"  and  the  like,  the  Anglo-Indian 
"  Tommy  Atkins,"  and  the  use  of  Hodge  as  a  typical  name 
(though  it  is  not  really  common)  in  a  certain  sort  of  English 
literature. 

Before  describing  Italy  itself  in  detail,  our  instructor  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  ways  of  going  there.  Once  he  went  by  Lyons  and 
Marseilles,  and  by  sea  to  Genoa.  At  Fontainebleau  he  was  much 
taken  with  the  "  rare  ponds  of  water  "  in  which  "  are  conserved 
excellent  Carps,  some  whereof  were  said  to  be  an  hundred  years 
old."  He  sees  the  fish  fed,  and  moralizes  over  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. "  Its  an  ordinary  divertisement  here,  to  throw  an  half- 
penny loaf  into  the  moat  among  the  Carps,  and  to  see  how  they 
will  mumble  and  jumble  it  to  and  fro  ;  how  others  will  puff  and 
snuff,  and  take  it  ill  not  to  have  part  of  it,  and  how,  in  fine,  they  will 
plainlyfall  to  blows  andfight  for  it.  You  would  wonder  how  suchhot 
passions  should  be  found  in  cold  water ;  but  everything  that  lives 
will  fight  for  that  which  makes  it  live,  its  Vittails."  At  Lyons 
one  of  the  chief  sights  is  "  the  rare  Cabinet  of  Monsieur  Servier, 
a  most  ingenious  gentleman,"  containing  a  variety  of  those  me- 
chanical nicknacks  which  were  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  time, 
such  as  "  the  Mouse-dyal,  where  a  little  thing,  like  a  mouse,  by 
her  insensible  motion,  markes  the  hours  of  the  day  ....  the 
Oval  Dyal,  in  which  the  needle  that  markes  the  hours  shrinketh 
in,  or  stretcheth  out  it  self  according  as  the  oval  goes."  But  still 
greater  delight  was  found  by  Lassels  in  the  artificial  waterworks 
of  Italian  villas.  He  is  never  tired  of  the  contrivances  he  calls 
"  wetting  sports,"  by  which  the  weight  of  the  unwary  visitor, 
walking  or  sitting  as  the  case  might  be,  let  loose  a  shower-bath 
upon  him.  Thus  at  rratoliuo,  near  Florence,  "you  have  the 
Grotte  of  Cupid  with  the  wetting-stooles,  upon  which,  sitting 
down,  a  great  Spout  of  water  comes  full  in  your  face.  The  Foun- 
tain of  the  Tritons  overtakes  you  so  too,  and  washeth  you 
soundly."  In  the  garden  of  Montalto  at  Rome  "you  see  a 
round  table  of  a  blewish  stone,  upon  which  the  arms  of 
the  house  of  Montalto  are  engraven,  at  which,  while  you 
gaze  anxiously  and  near  at  hand,  the  gardiner,  by  pressing  his  foot 
upon  a  low  iron  pump  under  the  table,  presseth  out  water  on  all 
sides  of  that  round  table,  and  welcotneth  the  strangers  that  come 
to  see  his  garden  " ;  and  elsewhere  in  the  garden  there  was  other 
"store  of  wetting  sports"  not  specifically  described.  The  villa 
Aldobrandiua  at  Frescati  is  extolled  for  "curious  fountains, 
cascatas,  and  other  delightsome  waterworks " ;  and  "  the  rare 
cascuta  "  has  a  whole  paragraph  to  itself.  Evidently  "  cascade  "  did 
not  yet  exist  as  a  naturalized  English  word ;  some  other  words, 
too,  which  we  have  imported  from  Italy,  such  as  "cupola,"  seem  to 
be  regarded  by  Lassels  as  still  foreign.  "  These  waters  also  afford 
innumerable  and  inavoidable  wetting  places,"  and  a  great  hydraulic 
organ  ends  its  performance  by  "  playing  terribly  "  on  the  audience. 
It  is  curious  to  think  of  noblemen  of  classical  education  and 
polished  taste  filling  their  grounds  with  elaborate  "  booby-traps  " 
for  their  guests— the  childishness  of  the  subject-matter  must 
excuse  a  piece  of  school  slang — and  still  more  curious  that 
it  seems  to  have  passed  for  an  admirable  combination  of 
artistic  and  mechanical  ingenuity  with  refined  practical 
humour.  But  we  have  anticipated  Mr.  Lassels's  course ;  we  left 
him  at  Lyons.  At  Vienue  he  stops  to  repeat  the  legend  of 
Pontius  Pilate  having  killed  himself  there,  with  precisely  the 
same  matter-of-fact  air  and  apparent  freedom  from  doubt  as  his 
own  observation  of  the  lack  of  ornament  in  the  Cathedral.  This 
is  but  a  mild  specimen  of  Lassels's  omnivorous  faith ;  the  utmost 
condescension  he  ever  makes  to  scepticism  is,  when  he  relates 
anything  peculiarly  incredible,  to  vouch  Baronius  to  warranty; 
the  "  omniscious  Baronius,"  as  he  calls  him,  "  who  read  almost  all 
that  other  men  had  written,  and  wrote  more  almost  than  other 
men  can  read." 

Another  time  Lassels,  coming  again  by  Lyons,  made  for  Italy 
\  bv  way  of  Geneva  and  the  Simplou.    He  speaks  of  the  Lake  of 
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Geneva  as  "  absolutely  tlio  fairest  I  liave  seon" — for  a  wonder  it 
is  not  "  neat  " — and  lio  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  stranger  who 
in  a  bard  winter  rode  several  miles  on  the  Lake,  taking  it  for  a 
large  plain  ;  and,  on  being  informed  of  the  truth,  "  reflecting  upon 
tbe  danger  be  bod  been  in,  fell  down  dead  with  the  conceit  of  it." 
Cretinism  was  as  rife  then  in  the  Valais  as  it  has  been  in  later 
times,  if  not  more  so  ;  in  Lassels's  phrase,  "  they  have  many  natural 
fools  here";  bo  thinks  it  probable  "that  the  climate  that  are 
most  agitated  with  winds  produce  more  fools  than  other  Olimats 
•do  ";  an  hypothesis  which  may  have  been  founded  on  some  crude 
physiological  fancy  of  the  wind  getting  into  the  brain.  As  to  the 
biniplon  when  it  served  in  its  ancient  estate  of  a  bridle-path  as 

one  of  the  great  staircases  of  Italy,"  the  journey  appoars  to  have 
been  uncomfortable  and  the  accommodation  bad.  Of  Alpine 
scenery,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  there  is  not  a  word  in  Lassels's 
account ;  it  was  not  discovered  for  a  good  century  after  bis  time. 

When  we  are  fairly  on  Italian  ground  with  Lassels,  be  becomes 
more  prolix  as  he  approaches  Rome,  and  consequently  less  en- 
tertaining; once  in  the  Eternal  City,  he  drags  us  relentlessly 
through  a  bewildering  catalogue  of  churches.  He  professes  to  be 
a  scholar,  but  bis  scbolarship  was  apparently  neither  exact  nor 
"brilliant.  He  quotes  with  only  one  remark  the  following 
•epitaph  on  the  English  Cardinal  Adam,  who  died  at  Homo  in 
J  397 :— 

Attibus  iste  pater  famosus  in  omnibus  Adam, 
Theologus  summus  Cardinalisquc  erat. 

(For,  Fuit,  Lassels  notes  in  the  margin)  : — 

Anglia  cui  patiiam,  tituhim  dedit  isfa  Beatse 
.iEdes  Ca;cili;B,  morsque  suprema  Polum. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  to  any  of  our  readers  that  this  versi- 
fication goes  near  to  excel  in  all  seriousness  any  of  the  grotesque 
inventions  of  the  Epistolce  Obscurormn  Virorwn.  "  Theologus 
•summus  Cardinalisque  erat"  may  stand  proudly  beside  "docti 
■cucullatique  viri."  The  inscription  on  the  Columna  Rostrata, 
which  tells  in  honour  of  Duilius  how  "clases  navales  primus 
ornavet,"  and  how  he  overcame  the  whole  strength  of  Carthage 
"inaltod  marid,"  is  petulantly  dismissed — we  crave  pardon  of 
(philologists  for  repeating  Lassels's  bad  language — as  "  scurvey  old 
Latin."  "  I  found,"  he  continues,  "  it  spoke  of  a  Sea  Victory 
wonn  over  the  Carthayenians,  and  of  Duilius ;  and  I  cared  for  no 
snore,  because  Livy,  in  better  Latin,  tells  me  the  rest.''  After  all, 
.one  could  hardly  expect  anything  else  from  a  generation  of 
Englishmen  who  regarded  Chaucer's  language  as  unintelligible,  if 
not  "  scurvey  old  "  English,  and  thought  Shakspeare  already  out 
•  of  date.  On  visiting  Cicero's  reputed  tomb  Lassels  delivers  him- 
jself  of  an  exceeding  grievous  conceit,  wh.ch  for  its  absolute  bad- 
ness deserves  to  be  reproduced  : — "  There  are  no  words  upon  his 
Tomb ;  of  which  if  you  ask  me  the  reason,  I  can  only  tell 
you,  that  either  words  in  prose  could  not  speak,  their  Tally 
being  dead;  or  verses  would  not,  Out  of  envy,  praise  him, 
who  had  made  prose  so  famous."  As  a  piece  of  deliberate  and 
frigid  bad  taste  this  is  indeed  consummate,  subtle,  supreme,  and 
whatever  else  of  precious  and  exquisite  laudation  modern  criti- 
cism has  invented.  Lassels's  appreciation  of  works  of  art  seems  to 
have  been  much  on  a  level  with  his  scholarship.  He  bestows  con- 
ventional praise  on  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  when 
they  come  in  his  way  ;  but  bis  heart  was  in  "  rarities  "  and  water- 
works, and  still  more  in  relics.  He  shows  some  curiosity  about 
military  inventions.  In  the  Little  Arsenal  at  Venice  he  describes 
a  variety  of  strange  firearms,  and  an  armoury  specially  arranged 
for  sudden  alarms,  with  a  contrivance  for  lighting  sufficient 
matches  for  all  the  muskets  at  once.  In  the  great  arsenal  a  sort 
of  chain-shot  is  spoken  of,  apparently  as  a  new  device ;  "  a  dan- 
gerous invention  in  sea  battles  to  spoil  cordage  and  tackling." 
Lassels's  eyes  found  little  time  to  occupy  themselves  with  scenery, 
though  Naples  did  make  an  exceptional  impression  on  him.  There 
he  went  up  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  and  "  had 
•as  fine  a  prospect  as  Europe  can  afford,  not  excepting  that  of 
Greenwich,  thought  by  Barclay  the  best  prospect  in  Europe."  His 
knowledge  of  history  and  the  manners  of  men  in  different  lands 
must  have  been  of  a  narrow  sort,  for  when  he  visited  a  synagogue 
in  Rome  he  was  much  shocked  at  the  Jews  keeping  on  their  hats  ; 
"  but,"  he  adds,  by  way  of  accounting  for  this  pretty  well  known 
point  of  Oriental  observance,  "  they  are  Arch-clowns,  and  their 
fowl  towels,  at  the  entrance  into  their  Synagogues,  told  me  as 
cinch." 

As  for  anecdote  and  incident,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book 
of  travels  more  barren  of  them.  The  nearest  approach  to  an 
adventure  is  the  account  of  some  trouble  with  Customs  officers  at 
Fundi,  on  a  return  journey  from  Naples  to  Rome,  which  is  em- 
phasized in  the  margin  by  the  warning—"  Take  heed  of  the 
gabellers  of  Fundi."  The  Italian  Governments  of  that  day  seem 
to  have  entertained  grave  objections — in  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  the  mercantile  theory  "  of  the  wealth  of  nations — to  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  country  being  carried  away  by  travellers  beyond 
a  small  fixed  amount.    Lassels  does  not  fail  to  draw  a  moral  :— 

This  is  to  learn  my  traveller  to  be  inquisitive  in  all  his  journeys,  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Country  where  he  travelletb,  e.-peciallv  such  obvious  ones  as 
■concern  publick  passages,  bridges,  ferries,  bearing  of  arms,  and  the  like  ; 
the  knowledge  of  which  customs  will  make  him  avoid  many  incon- 
veniences, which  I  have  known  others  fall  into. 

But  the  traveller  is  not  the  less  left  to  pick  up  this  knowledge 
sis  best  he  can.  Nowadays  we  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  so  putted  up  with  our  guide-books  as  to  dis- 
dain local  inquiry  altogether;  wherebv,  if  we  do  not  fall  into 


actual  Inconveniences,  we  lose  many  OCCRliona  of  extending  our 
knowledge  of  men  and  things.  Of  Monteliascone,  "famous  fir 
excellent  Muscatcllo  vine,"  Lassels  tells  a  story  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  else,  and  which  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  mediaeval  Joe  Miller;  and  as  it  is  ono  of  Lassels's  liveliest 
passages,  wo  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  concluding  this  notice 
with  it.  We  have  already  seen  enough  of  his  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, and  italics,  and  therefore  print  this  extract  according  to  pre- 
sent usage : — 

This  wine  is  famous  for  having  killed  a  Dutchman  here  who  drunk  too 
much  of  it.  The  story  is  true  and  thus.  A  Dutchman  of  condition  travel- 
ling through  Italy  sent  his  man  before  him  always,  with  u  charge  to  look 
out ithe  inns  where  the  best  wine  was,  and  there  write  upon  the  wall  of 
the  inn  the  word  est,  that  is  to  say,  Here  it,  is.  The  servant  coining  hither 
a  little  before  his  master,  and  finding  the  wine  excellently  good,  wrote  upon 
the  wall  est,  est,  est,  signifying  thereby  the  superlative  goodness  of  this 
wine.  The  master  arrives,  looks  for  ins  man's  handwriting,  and  finding 
three  ests  is  overjoyed.  In  he  goes,  and  resolves  to  lie  there;  and  he  did 
so  indeed  ;  for  here  belies  still,  buried  first  in  wine,  and  then  in  his  grave. 
For  drinking  too  much  of  this  good  wine  he  died  here,  and  was  buried  by 
his  servant  in  a  church  here  below  the  hill,  with  this  epitaph  upon  his 
tomb,  made  by  the  same  servant : — I'roptar  est,  est,  est,  herus  meus  mortmts 
est. 


THE  ROYAL  UNITED  SERVICE  INSTITUTION. 

THIS  Institution,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  profes- 
sional home  or  centre  where  the  two  Services  might  meet  on 
common  ground,  combining  for  the  promotion  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary art,  scierce,  and  literature,  is  about  completing  the  fiftieth 
year  of  its  existence.  It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  pro- 
gress it  has  made  since  its  formation  in  1831 ;  whether  it  has 
fulfilled  the  objects  of  its  foundation ;  and  bow  its  prospects  look 
at  the  present  time.  To  judge  by  the  yearly  average  number  of 
visitors,  the  home  of  the  Institution  in  Whitehall  Yard,  despite  its 
central  situation,  cannot  be  considered  a  popular  resort.  Indeed 
we  believe  its  existence  is  unknown  even  to  many  Londoners. 
We  might  have  expected  that,  with  the  prolonged  successful 
extension  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  the  consequent  im- 
pulse given  to  the  general  cultivation  of  a  patriotic  tone  of  feel- 
ing, the  Institution  would  have  gained  immensely  in  popular 
favour.  More  than  this,  we  might  have  anticipated  that  the 
noise  of  the  near  thunder  of  war,  bursting  over  neighbouring 
countries  and  rolling  towards  our  own  shores,  would  have  led 
thousands  of  persons  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  that 
relates  to  our  glorious  naval  and  military  traditions,  and  to  the 
measures  taken  for  their  effective  maintenance  in  the  future.  This 
has  not  been  altogether  the  case.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  logic  of  the  bitter  lessons  read  to  Austria 
and  to  France,  and  in  a  minor  degree  to  Russia  during  the  late 
war  and  to  Turkey  also,  would  be  comprehended  by  the  English 
people  at  large.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  looking  at 
the  number  of  professional  subscribers  to  the  Institution,  the 
extent  of  sale  of  the  journals  published  by  its  Council,  and  the 
average  number  of  visitors,  we  can  measure  pretty  accurately  the 
interest  taken  generally  in  the  great  question  of  our  day — namely, 
the  condition  of  efficiency  of  our  naval  and  military  forces.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  this  the  question  of  the  time,  because,  though  not 
so  regarded  by  a  considerable  class  in  this  country,  it  is  abundantly 
recognized  as  such  in  other  countries  having  less  to  lose  than  we 
have.  Let  us  look  a  little  ahead.  Ten  years  have  all  but  passed 
since  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Germany  and  France. 
Before  another  decade  has  elapsed,  should  no  great  war  supervene 
to  disturb  their  calculations,  the  French  will  be  found  wielding 
• — if  we  take  into  consideration  their  great  and  growing  wealth — 
a  more  stupendous  engine  of  war  than  it  could  have  entered  into 
the  imagination  even  of  a  Napoleon  to  conceive.  If  peace  is 
preserved,  Russia  will  by  that  time  be  scarcely  less  formidable, 
at  any  rate  by  land;  and  Germany,  if  inferior  to  France  both  in 
the  resources  of  her  soil  and  as  a  naval  Power,  will,  in  the  multi- 
tude and  efficiency  of  her  battalions,  be  quite  on  a  par  with  either 
her  Eastern  or  Western  rival.  We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  Austria, 
or  of  Italy,  but  we  have  said  enough.  With  each  and  all  of  these 
Powers  the  question  of  the  day  is,  how  many  men  can  they  turn 
into  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  how  can  they  best  convert  them  into 
formidable  instruments  of  war?  With  an  influential  section  of 
our  own  community  the  question  is  very  different.  It  is,  how  can  we 
divest  ourselves  of  our  responsibilities?  how  can  we  save  money? 
how  can  we  substitute  a  cheap  philanthropy  for  expensive  patriot- 
ism ?  One  of  our  ablest  public  men  lately  declared  his  conviction 
—  and,  we  fear,  with  too  much  truth — that  it  would  require 
nothing  less  than  a  national  calamity  to  make  us  thoroughly  realize 
the  altered  circumstances  of  nations,  and  the  changed  methods  of 
war. 

But,  to  come  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  let  us  ask 
how  is  it  that,  after  fifty  years'  important  services  rendered  to 
the  nation  by  the  Institution  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  Insti- 
tution is  left  almost  entirely  to  support  itself  as  best  it  can  ?  The 
Government  grant — only  obtained  in  1S64— amounts  to  but  600/. 
per  annum.  Out  of  that  some  205/.  has  to  be  paid  for 
ground-rent,  and  165/.  for  rates  and  taxes.  Fuel,  lighting,  insux*- 
ance,  and  repairs  olten  swallow  up  more  than  the  remainder  of 
the  grant ;  while  the  total  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution,  when 
other  items  of  outlay  are  added,  amount  on  an  average  to 
4,500/.  or  more.  Even  the  building  itself  the  members  only  hold  on 
sufferance.    Though  it  seems  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  they 
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shall  not  be  turned  out,  they  are  liable  to  be  ejected  at  a  quarter's 
notice  if  the  Government  think  they  can  find*  a  better  use  for  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  appeals,  year  after  year,  from  the 
most  distinguished  officers  of  the  two  services  for  better  accom- 
modation— that  now  afforded  being  miserably  inadequate — the 
Council  are  compelled  each  year  to  express  regret,  in  terms 
now  stereotyped,  that  they  are  still  unable  to  give  the  members 
an}r  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  suitable  abode.  Let  us  see  what 
amount  of  moral  support  is  afforded  to  the  Institution  through  the 
number  of  visitors  attending,  whose  admission  is  gratuitous. 
Taking  the  number  of  daysduring  the  year  when  the  building  is  open 
to  the  public  at  three  hundred,  we  find  that,  one  year  with  another, 
for  45  years  the  visitors  have  averaged  70  per  diem.  In  1851, 
when  London  was  thronged  with  foreigners,  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  over  170.  In  1865  it  averaged  60  per  diem; 
and  there  was  actually  a  falling  off  in  the  succeeding  year, 
when  the  world  was  stirred  by  the  revelations  of  the  Austro- 
Prussiau  war.  In  1870  the  public  was  moved  for  a  little  while  to 
take  an  interest  iu  things  naval  and  military,  and  came  to  visit  the 
Institution  in  somewhatgreaterforce.  The  interest, however,  quickly 
subsided ;  and  in  1876  there  were  fewer  visitors  to  Whitehall  Yard 
than  in  any  year  since  1857,  when  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
only  42.  As  regards  any  pecuniary  support  given  by  outsiders,  we 
find  that,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  to  this  day,  only 
very  small  donations  of  actual  money  have  ever  been  contributed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  of  100I.  in  1875.  Yet  various 
members  of  successive  Governments  have  not  been  slow  in  acknow- 
ledging the  great  merits  of  the  Institution.  "  It  does  not  require," 
said  Lord  Pembroke,  speaking  for  the  War  Secretary,  in  1875,  "  a 
very  deep  insight  into  its  workings,  or  very  great  experience,  to 
see  the  very  great  advantages  which  it  possesses,  and  the  enor- 
mous capabilities  it  has  both  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  information." 
And  as  far  back  as  i860  Lord  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  then  a  member 
of  the  Government,  said,  addressing  the  members,  "  I  assure  you  I 
entertain  the  very  highest  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  this  Institution,  especially  of  late  years  to  the  united 
services  of  the  army  and  navy."  Sir  John  Pakington,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  iu  1867,  was  a  degree  more  practical  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  rendered  by  it.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the  objects 
of  this  Institution  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  without  an 
increase  of  assistance  from  the  public  funds,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
express  my  opinion  that  that  assistance  ought  to  be  given."  In 
his  address  at  the  Institution  in  1870  Mr.  Secretary  Card  well  was 
indefinitely  alarming  and  vaguely  reassuring.  "  I  sincerely  hope 
that  if,  in  consequence  of  any  improvements  that  may  take  place 
in  your  neighbourhood,  you  are  disturbed,  the  result  may  be  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  a  more  commodious  place." 
Nevertheless,  while  successive  Ministries  have  for  many  years 
past  found  themselves  unable  to  refuse  their  acknowledgments  of 
the  good  done  by  the  Institution,  no  steps  whatever  have  been 
taken  to  come  to  its  assistance.  Money  is  forthcoming  in  plenty 
to  tinker  up  some  old,  scarcely  seaworthy  craft  of  obsolete  arma- 
ment and  construction ;  we  can  spend  millions  upon  barracks  all 
over  the  country,  and  then  inquire  what  use  is  to  be  found  for 
them  ;  we  can  vote  lopool.  for  providing  the  Lieutenant-Geueral 
commanding  our  show -camp  at  Aldershot  with  an  imposing 
house ;  but  this  wealthy  Empire  cannot  seemingly  afford  to  roof 
respectably  the  members  (now  numbering  not  far  from  five  thou- 
sand, and  among  them  two  or  three  hundred  generals  and  admirals) 
of  an  Institution  which  stands  facile  princeps  among  its  kind.  The 
Council,  we  believe,  really  ask  for  very  little.  They  would  probably 
be  quite  willing  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  members  a  definitive 
grant  of  the  present  site,  with  some  additional  ground  towards  the 
river,  when  the  building  might  be  rebuilt  by  degrees  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  might  be  preferable  to 
removal  to  a  grander  house  which  would  necessitate  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Museum. 

The  house  in  Whitehall  Yard  contains  a  library,  a  museum, 
and  a  lecture-hall.  The  library  has  some  nineteen  thousand 
volumes  or  more,  comprising,  a3  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  testifies, 
the  best  works  on  the  professional  questions  affecting  the  two 
services.  "  There  is  here,"  he  says,  "  a  place  of  reference  for  those 
officers  who  are  fond  of  their  profession  and  who  look  scientifi- 
cally at  it,  which  they  could  not  find  anywhere  else."  Every  year 
the  most  noteworthy  publications  in  different  languages  are  added 
to  the  collection  ;  and  an  exchange  of  journals  is  made  with  foreign 
Governments  and  with  various  scientific  Societies  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  accumulation  of  books — many  of  them  rare  and  valu- 
able— has  become  so  great  as  to  overflow  the  available  space,  and 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  efforts  of  the  excellent  secretary  and 
librarian.  In  the  Topographical  department  will  be  found  a  wide 
collection  of  maps,  plans,  charts,  sketches,  lithographs,  sailing 
directions,  &c.  The  museum  is  as  overcrowded  as  the  library, 
and  many  things  are  refused  admission  for  want  of  space.  Here 
is  to  be  seen  every  kind  of  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive,  with 
■which  every  kind  of  people,  savage  or  civilized,  in  medircval  or 
modern  times,  has,  provided  itself  for  war  purposes.  There  is 
everything  here  from  the  poisoned  arrow  of  the  cannibal  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  latest  novelty  in  breechloading  rifles  ;  from  a  coat 
of  mail  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  aloe  to  bullet-proof  infantry 
shields,  with  models  of  armoured  turrets  or  broadsides  of  iron- 
clads. Those  for  whom  Waterloo  is  not  a  forgotten  story  may 
see  the  famed  field  spread  out  before  them — every  hamlet  and 
house  and  hillock,  and  the  armies  in  the  thick  of  the  tight,  all 
represented  in  relief  and  with  the  utmost  accuracy.    The  siege  of 


Sebastopol  is  exhibited  on  the  same  principle;  and  the  model 
rooms  contain  also  several  valuable  miniature  representations  of 
celebrated  fortresses.  Beyond  this  the  museum  has  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  shipping  of  every  form  of  construction, 
from  a  trireme  and  a  catamaran  to  wooden  three-deckers  and 
ironclads.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  exhibited  on  much  the 
same  principle  as  the  battle-fields  on  land.  Surely  all  these 
things — not  to  speak  of  their  value  to  the  historian — offer  strong 
attractions  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their  country's 
pride  of  place  and  deeds  of  honour  and  duty ;  in  Paris  or 
Berlin  or  Vienna  such  an  exhibition  would  be  thronged  with 
visitors.  In  the  lecture  hall  some  eighteen  or  twenty  lectures 
are  given  annually  by  naval  and  military  officers,  and  by  eminent 
civil  engineers,  on  the  questions  of  the  day — politics  and  theology 
being  excluded  from  the  debate — and  a  discussion  usually  follows. 
The  lectures  and  subsequent  observations  are  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  a  very  moderate  cost  ia  the  Journals  of  the  Institution. 
The  value  of  the  varied  and  interesting  contents  of  these  Journals 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  being  translated  into  other 
languages  by  foreign  Governments,  who  thus  obtain  the  opinions  of 
our  best  men  upon  problems  connected  with  naval  construction  and 
armament,  systems  of  gunnery,  merits  of  novel  weapons,  torpedoes, 
&c,  tactical  changes,  and  scientific  questions  bearing  on  the  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  the  metals  for  war  purposes,  and  on 
colonial,  Indian,  and  Asiatic  questions  generally.  Those  who 
wish  for  evidence  of  the  absorbing  interest  shown  abroad  in 
all  naval  and  military  problems  should  consult  in  the  Journals 
the  "Occasional  Papers"  edited  with  conspicuous  ability  and 
diligence  by  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  R.E.  These  most  valuable 
Journals  command  at  home  but  a  limited,  though  we  are  happy 
to  add  a  slightly  increasing,  sale.  A  gold  medal  is  given 
each  year  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  a  special  sub- 
ject chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  Institution,  which  subject  is 
alternately  a  naval  and  a  military  one.  All  members,  whether 
belonging  to  the  army,  navy,  militia,  yeomanry,  marines,  Naval 
Reserve,  or  Volunteers,  and  all  persons  eligible  to  become  members,, 
are  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prize.  The  successful  essays,  and 
sometimes  those  which  obtain  "  honourable  mention,"  and  which 
are  frequently  of  no  common  merit,  are  published  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Institution.  A  payment  of  10/.  gives  a  subscriber  the 
rights  of  membership  for  life,  including  the  free  postage  and 
gratuitous  issue  to  him  of  each  copy  of  the  Journal,  which  is 
published  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Annual  subscribers  pay  10s., 
or,  to  secure  the  gratuitous  issue  to  them  of  the  Journals,  il.; 
and,  when  serving  abroad,  subscribers  of  10s.  per  annum  may  have 
the  Journals  gratuitously.  As  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  said, 
"  The  subscription  cannot  affect  the  pocket  of  any  man,  and  need 
be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  officer  joining  the  Institution." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  United  Service 
Institution  is  strongly  deserving  of  public  support ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  public  at  large  will  appreciate  its 
value  if  the  Government,  while  lavish  enough  of  encomiums, 
nevertheless  withholds  the  very  moderate  means  necessary  to 
enable  the  Institution  to  assume  its  right  place.  In  one  respect 
there  has  been  a  considerable  change  for  the  better  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  1851  the  distinguished  General  Sir  Lintorn 
Simmons,  then  holding  of  course  a  more  subordinate  position,  was, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  severely  wigged  "  by  the  authorities 
for  presuming  to  express  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution 
advanced  opinions  upon  the  purely  scientific  question  of  a  system 
of  fortification.  "  The  authorities  did  not  wish  the  question 
discussed,  because  it  interfered  with  their  own  prejudices";  and,, 
added  Sir  Lintorn,  "  I  was  reminded  that  there  was  a  station  in 
the  West  Indies  which  I  might  have  to  visit  for  the  sake  of  my 
health."  That  state  of  things,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  has 
passed  away.  Other  antiquated  notions  will  no  doubt  follow.  It 
will  by  and  by  come  to  be  believed  that  in  a  free  country  no' 
danger  is  likely  to  arise  from  giving  a  frank  and  generous  recog- 
nition to  the  claims  which  the  services  have  upon  the  nation. 
Our  tardiness  in  perfecting  the  military  machine  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  unacknowledged  but  old-standing  instinctive 
jealousy  of  giving  the  military  element  too  much  importance  in  the 
country  ;  and  it  finds  another  potent  excuse  in  the  argument  that,, 
as  the  commercial  interests  of  peoples  extend,  the  general  unwill- 
ingness to  imperil  these  by  war  will  outweigh  motives  of  greed 
and  ambition,  and  that  consequently  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
great  and  costly  armaments  will  gradually  diminish.  The  state  of 
the  world  surveyed  "  from  China  to  Peru  "  oilers  a  curious  com- 
mentary upon,  at  any  rate,  the  present  value  of  this  comfortable- 
doctrine. 


AMATEUR  DEALERS  AND  CHAPMEN. 

rPIIERE  are  few  instincts  more  innate  in  man  than  that  of 
J-  endeavouring  to  get  the  best  of  a  bargain  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  However  anxious  we  may  be  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  whatever  may  be  our  solicitude  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  human  race,  the  fact  remains  that  we  like  to- 
sell  our  friend  a  horse.  It  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule 
when  a  taste  for  dealing  is  not  developed  in  early  youth.  We  are 
scarcely  out  of  our  cradles  before  we  begin  to  drive  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  ware  known  in  domestic  circles  as  "  being  good,"  for  which 
we  receive  payment  in  toys,  sweetmeats,  and  juvenile  entertain- 
i  nients ;  and  when  we  go  to  school  we  do  sharp  stroke*  of  business 
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by  persuading  hungry  boys,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  bo  exchange  I 
pocltet  knives  for  jam  pics,  or  by  dealing  surreptitiously  in  contra- 
band goods,  such  "as  fireworks,  at  a  considerable  increase  on  their 
strict  commercial  value. 

It  is  proverbial  that,  when  a  lawyer  makes  his  own  will,  ho 
generally  produces  the  most  unlawyerliko  of  documents;  in  the 
same  manner,  when  a  gentleman  assumes  tho  role  of  a  dealer,  he 
often  makes  tho  most  ungentleinanlike  of  bargains.  As  a  rule,  it 
may  pretty  safely  be  laid  down  that  to  buy  from  a  tradesman  is 
by  "far  the"  best,  the  fairest,  and  the  cheapest  mode  of  proceeding  ; 
that  to  buy  from  an  independent  commoner  is  bad ;  to  buy  from 
a  peer  much  worse,  and  to  buy  from  a  parson  by  far  tho  worst  of 
all.  Further,  it  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  it  is  usually  safer  to 
deal  with  a  stranger,  or  even  an  enemy,  than  with  a  friend.  How 
often  one  might  say  to  tho  latter,  in  the  touching  words  of  the 
ghost  in  the  poem,  "  Behold  me ;  you  told  mo  you'd  be  true— and 
you  sold  me  ! "  It  is  frequently  found  that  among  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  honour,  and  even  on  their  religious  principles, 
it  is  thought  justifiable,  in  what  they  term  "  matters  of  business," 
to  carry  astuteness  to  a  point  from  which  professional  men  of  ordi- 
nary honesty  would  shrink.  When  a  disputed  matter  is  "placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer,"  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  client  and 
not  the  solicitor  who  is  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  every  available 
legal  quibble.  Many  lawyers  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  one  of 
their  most  unpleasant  professional  duties  is  that  of  trying  to  per- 
fiuade  their  clients  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice,  integrity, 
and  honour  to  business  matters,  instead  of  catching  at  every 
technical  subterfuge  which  may  present  itself.  But  opportunities 
of  getting  the  better  of  our  friends  in  lawsuits  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  for  this  reason  amateurs  have  recourse  to  the 
everyday  pleasure  of  selling  a  thing  for  more  than  it  is 
•worth.  The  most  respectable  of  country  gentlemen,  for  instance, 
like  to  do  a  little  business  in  shorthorns.  You  go  to  a  quiet, 
etay-at-home,  wealthy  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  in  search  of 
one  of  these  beasts,  and  you  feel  that  your  own  father  could 
scarcely  look  more  trustworthy.  There  is  something  about  the 
breadth  of  the  brim  of  his  hat  and  the  pattern  and  cut  of  bis 
neckcloth  which  inspires  you  with  confidence,  while  the  rustiness 
of  the  coat  of  one  so  rich  shows  that  he  is  not  likely  to  keep 
stock  of  fanciful  value.  Your  stroll  with  him  through  his  rich 
pastures  is  very  agreeable,  and  he  gives  you  friendly  advice  with 
regard  to  your  future  herd,  which,  as  a  young  breeder,  you  feel 
•will  be  of  infinite  value.  You  are  in  very  great  luck,  for  he  is 
happily  able  to  allow  you  to  have  a  little  calf  of  his  best  blood, 
which  had  been  bespoken  a  year  before  its  birth  by  a  duke,  whom 
death  has  unfortunately  prevented  from  having  the  happiness  of 
becoming  its  possessor.  That  a  hundred  guineas  is  the  trifling 
.acknowledgment  you  are  to  pay  for  a  little  beast  that  -would 
only  be  worth  a  sovereign  to  a  butcher  is  too  small  a  matter  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  bargaining  would  be  out  of  the 
-question  with  the  great  man  from  whom  you  are  purchasing. 
The  dog-dealing  clergyman  is  another  type  of  the  amateur  jobber. 
He  often  breeds  some  rather  uncommon  kind  of  dog,  possibly 
a  species  of  wolf-hound,  the  progenitors  of  which  he  purchased 
during  his  travels  in  the  East,  perhaps  at  an  Armenian  convent. 
He  invites  inspection  of  these  interesting  animals,  and  the  intend- 
ing purchaser  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  hermitage  of  the  clerical 
breeder.  This  he  finds  to  be  an  unusually  snug  country  rectory, 
looking  the  perfection  of  all  that  can  possibly  be  expected  in  a 
well-ordered  parsonage.  Pictures  of  the  Holy  Land  hang  on  the 
walls  of  the  drawing-room,  and  an  oak  prie-dieu,  in  a  little 
recess  lighted  by  a  stained-glass  window,  betokens  the  devotional 
habits  of  the  family.  The  divine  himself  presently  appears, 
dressed  in  strictly  clerical,  but  sensible  garments,  well  suited  for 
hard  work  in  a  country  parish.  He  will  be  delighted  to  show  his 
pets  to  his  guest,  but  first  he  would  like  to  take  him  into  the 
church.  In  the  dim  religious  light  of  that  lately  restored  build- 
ing it  seems  profane  to  think  of  dog-dealing,  but  the  clergyman 
observes  with  a  pleasant  smile  that  the  handsome  rood  screen, 
which  is  not  yet  completed,  has  been  paid  for  chiefly  by  money  ob- 
tained by  selling  his  dogs.  A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  ecclesi- 
astic stands  on  his  lawn,  in  his  rough  serge  cassock,  staff  in  hand, 
while  three  large  wolf-hounds  bay  around  him,  he  looks  quite  like 
an  Eastern  monk  or  a  Greek  patriarch.  No  money  (so  he  says) 
would  purchase  either  of  the  magnificent  beasts  which  are  playing 
round  their  reverend  master,  but  the  visitor's  name  is  entered  in 
a  book  in  which  it  is  arranged  that  the  first  time  one  of  the  big 
hounds  has  puppies  he  is  to  buy  one  of  the  little  things  as  soon  as 
it  is  weaned  for  ten  guineas,  and,  after  giving  a  pound  towards  the 
host's  collection  for  a  new  lectern,  he  departs. 

It  is  in  horse-dealing,  however,  that  the  amateur  most  excels. 
Indeed  in  this  matter  he  often  surpasses  professionals.  There  are 
some  gentlemen  who,  by  a  curious  and  unbroken  succession  of  coin- 
cidences, always  happen  to  have  "  exactly  the  horse  to  suit  you." 
He  is  such  a  nice  horse  ;  his  breeding  is  perfection,  he  has  carried  a 
lady,  a  child  might  ride  him,  and,  like  the  model  servant,  he  is  not 
to  be  parted  with  on  account  of  any  fault.  Not  infrequently  his 
owner  had  never  thought  of  selling  him,  but  will  let  his  friend 
have  him  out  of  pure  good-nature.  Those  who  have  become  the 
happy  purchasers  of  this  typical  beast  can  best  attest  to  its  merits 
or  demerits.  There  are  «  Lairds  of  hiarh  degree  "  who  buy  many 
horses  with  the  sole  object  of  selling  them  at  a  profit.  They  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  hunting  men,  and  when  they  know  that 
any  of  them  want  to  buy  horses"  they  invite  them  to  their  houses. 
Their  own  studs  are,  they  say,  too  large,  or  they  have  young  horses 
coming  on,  and  want  to  sell  off  the  old  ones  to  make  room  for  them. 


Sometimes  they  openly  avow  that  they  will  sell  any  horses  they 
have.  The  intending  purchaser  is  probably  overcome  with  thu 
hospitality  of  his  host,  who  is  tho  most  gentlemanlike  of  men,  and  it 
is  likely  enough  that  the  social  position  of  tho  seller  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  buyer,  for  amateur  horse-dealers  aro  not 
invariably  commoners.  It  is  Something,  thinks  the  purchaser,  to> 
stay  at  a  fine  house  in  ono  of  tho  best  hunting  counties  in 
England,  and  to  live  for  even  a  couple  of  days  with  lords,  ladies, 
and  baronets.  An  instructive  walk  is  taken  through  the  stablest 
before  dinner.  This  horse,  points  out  the  master,  would  not  suit 
tho  guest,  as  he  is  not  quick  enough  ;  that  horse  is  very  good,  but 
ho  dwells  tho  least  in  the  world  at  his  fences ;  another  horso 
pulls.  "  That  brown  horse,"  candidly  observes  the  amateur 
dealer,  "  is  lame."  What  an  honest  man  is  mine  host,  thinks  tho 
guest.  At  last  a  certain  loose-box  is  reached.  "  Now  there  is  a 
horsei"  begins  the  owner;  and  then  follows  a  long  and  con- 
fidential conversation,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  animal  in. 
question  are  detailed,  and  it  is  arranged  that  the  guest  is  to  rido 
him  out  hunting  on  the  following  day.  A  particularly  nice  man 
happens  to  be  staying  with  the  proprietor  of  tho  establishment, 
who  appears  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  horses.  lie  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  a  famous  run  in  which  the  host  had  kindly 
mounted  him  on  the  horse  in  question,  when,  thanks  to  tho  ex- 
traordinary jumping  powers  of  that  animal,  he  had  succeeded, 
without  the  slightest  difficult)7,  in  pounding  the  whole  field  and 
getting  the  run  entirely  to  himself.  The  next  morning  the  pos- 
sible buyer  is  put  upon  a  charming  hack  to  be  conveyed  to  cover, 
and  his  host  urges  him  not  to  change  horses  until  the  hounds 
find.  At  the  first  whimper  of  a  hound  the  hunter  which  he  is  in- 
tended to  purchase  is  brought  up,  and  he  mounts  it  for  the  first 
time.  His  host  suggests  that,  if  he  wishes  for  a  good  start,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  particularly  nice  man,  who  knows 
the  country  well.  When  the  hounds  go  away,  he  follows  this 
clever  pilot,  who  leads  him  over  some  big  fences  into  the  most  pro- 
minent position  of  the  field.  He  feels  that  he  is  on  a  remarkably 
fine  fencer,  and  when  the  gallop  is  over  he  is  delighted  to  find 
that  he  and  his  pilot  have  had  the  run  pretty  much  to  themselves. 
Being  greatly  pleased  with  his  mount,  he  would  like  to  ride  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  but  his  kind  host  is  most  anxious  that  he 
should  try  two  other  horses  which  he  has  brought  out  for  him, 
and  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  horse  in  order  to 
avoid  fatigue.  Neither  of  his  other  mounts  at  all  comes  up  to  the 
first ;  and,  as  he  canters  home  on  a  delightfully  fresh  hack,  he 
eagerly  agrees  to  buy  hunter  number  one,  at  the  kind  of  price 
which  one  expects  to  have  to  pay  for  an  exceptionally  good  horse. 
He  never  in  his  after  experiences  has  cause  to  alter  his  opinion  as 
to  the  animal's  being  an  extraordinarily  fine  fencer ;  but  it  may 
have  been  observed  that  his  judicious  host  took  care  that  he  should 
not  ride  the  horse  along  the  road  ;  and  when,  in  the  character  of 
happy  owner  of  the  quadruped,  he  proceeds  to  ride  him  to  cover, 
he  discovers  that  the  beast  is  the  very  worst  hack  he  ever  sat  upon. 
Then  the  particularly  nice  man  had  invariably  led  him  over  large 
flying  fences,  which  the  horse  had  negotiated  with  ridiculous  ease ; 
but  when  his  new  owner  rides  him  slowly  over  blind  ditches  or 
cramped  places  the  brute  stumbles  and  flounders  about  in  a  manner 
which  is  absolutely  appalling.  After  a  fair  day's  hunting  the  horse 
is  so  exhausted  that  he  is  unfit  to  come  out  again  for  three  weeks. 
He  cannot  always  have  such  an  easy  day  as  that  on  which  his 
new  master  first  rode  him,  when  he  was  sent  home  at  twelve 
o'clock  after  a  twenty  minutes'  burst.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  brute  we  have  described  had  unusual  peculiarities,  but  we 
reply  that,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiarities  and  infirmities  with 
which  his  horses  are  afflicted,  the  clever  amateur  dealer  will  con- 
trive by  some  means  or  other  to  conceal  them. 

Another  common  type  of  amateur  dealer  is  the  younger  son 
who  becomes  an  agent  to  a  large  estate.  He  is  always  ready  to 
sell  his  hunters,  his  ponies,  his  dogs,  or  his  cattle.  He  has  Berk- 
shire pigs  with  perfect  points,  Highland  cattle  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque colours,  and  hunters  that  are  warranted  never  to  make 
mistakes.  If  perfection  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  wicked 
world,  it  is  in  the  yards  of  the  gentleman  agent.  He  is  always 
convinced  that  he  happens  to  have  just  at  present  that  much-to- 
be-desired  object — exactly  the  thing  you  want.  Altogether,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  reflect  that  in  these  days  of  itarvenns,  party-giving 
shopkeepers,  iind  millionaires  of  mushroom  growth,  there  are  still 
left  many  well-bred  gentlemen  who  are  always  ready  to  make  a  few 
pounds  out  of  us,  the  moment  that  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 


CHEPSTOW  CASTLE. 

WALES  is  nowas  quiet  as  a  country  churchyard ;  but  if  severity 
of  past  oppression  could  help  to  explain  the  survival  of  a 
spirit  for  Home  Kiile  among  the  Welsh,  as  with  their  brother 
Oelts,  it  might  suffice,  in  evidence  of  bygone  military  tyranny,  to 
point  to  the  traces  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  some  of  whom  were  the 
same  men  who  carried  fire  and  sword  among  the  Irish.  Though 
the  Conqueror  penetrated  Wales,  he  left  its  people  unsubdued, 
the  "natural  bravery"  of  the  country,  with  its  rivers,  rocks, 
and  mountains,  being  a  foe  that  required  something  more  than, 
a  sudden  inroad  to  overmaster.  Our  Afghan  experience  has 
familiarized  us  with  the  difficulties  of  warfare  in  a  country 
defended  by  cliff's  and  passes  as  rugged  as  the  people  whom 
they  shield ;  and  the  military  system  of  William  I.  was  one  which 
he  might  well  have  adopted  to  extend  an  Indian  frontier,  had 
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Lis  career  of  conquest  carried  him  to  the  East.  He  empowered 
Jiis  great  barons  to  castellate  each  strong  natural  position  on  the 
Welsh  borderland,  both  for  defence  of  the  English  territory  and 
to  form  bases  for  aggressive  operations  against  the  Welsh  people. 
Paying  no  respect  to  Ofl'a's  Dyke, -which,  like  the  wallsof  Romulus, 
it  had  once  been  death  to  overpass,  the  Lords  Marchers,  as  these  in- 
dependent chiefs  were  called,  pushed  forward  their  unscientific 
frontier  into  the  heart  of  Wales.  In  advance  of  the  main  line  of 
important  strongholds  which  they  erected,  of  which  Gloucester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Chester  were  representatives,  stood  the  castles  of 
Strigul  or  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Chirk,  Hawarden, 
Flint,  and  others — all  erected,  says  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  within  half  a 
century  of  the  Conquest ;  while  numerous  other  fortresses  on  the 
Welsh  coast  for  130  miles  between  Chepstow  and  Haverford,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  secured  the  admission 
of  supplies  and  protected  the  passage  of  ships  from  the  western 
ports  of  England  to  Ireland. 

Chepstow  Castle  in  its  earlier  features  is  identical  with  the 
Castellum  de  Estrihoel  of  Domesday ;  the  latter  name,  according 
to  a  Saxon  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  quoted  by  Leland,  being 
a  corruption  of  Strata  Julia,  which  Roman  route  crossed  the  Wye 
jnear  Chepstow.  The  original  stronghold  was  founded  by  William 
FitzOsbern,  the  famous  seneschal  of  the  Conqueror,  to  whose 
recommendation  of  vengeance  against  Harold's  perfidy,  backed  by 
the  promise  of  sixty  ships  tilled  with  fighting  men,  we  owe,  ac- 
cording to  Wace,  the  battle  of  Senlac  with  its  consequences.  The 
castle  stands  on  the  irregularly  sloping  edge  of  a  lofty  limestone 
cliff  that  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  Wye,  by  which  river  it  is 
defended  on  the  north,  the  other  sides  being  secured  by  a  deep 
dry  moat.  "We  hear  nothing  more  of  FitzOsbern's  connexion 
with  the  castle,  except  that  after  he  was  slain  (in  1070)  on 
a  military  expedition  to  Flanders,  his  son  Roger  became  possessed 
of  this  part  of  his  estate,  though  he  lost  it  eight  years  after 
in  rebellion  against  the  King.  The  powerful  De  Clares  then 
received  from  the  Crown  the  lordship  of  Strigul.  These  took 
their  name  from  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  which  was  one  of  the  hundred 
and  sixty  manors  granted  to  Richard  of  Brionne  by  his  cousin 
german  the  Conqueror,  as  his  portion  of  the  English  spoil.  Walter, 
the  third  son  of  Richard,  by  way  of  increasing  his  patrimony, 
received  royal  license  to  the  overrule  of  what  lands  he  could 
conquer  from  the  Welsh,  and  the  whole  of  Nether-Gwent,  or 
Monmouthshire,  became  the  reward  of  his  enterprise.  How  far 
the  holy  and  beautiful  house  of  Tintern,  which  he  founded  in 
1 131,  was  intended  as  an  atonement  for  the  crimes  incident  to 
aggressive  warfare  is  unknown ;  but  we  may  be  sure,  from  the 
manners  of  his  ungentle  times,  that  he  needed  more  mercy  from 
heaven  than  he  showed  on  earth.  In  11 39  the  funeral  torches 
were  flaring  in  the  hands  of  the  white-vested  Cistercians  over 
his  remains,  which  were  interred  in  the  monastery  he  had 
lately  built.  As  he  left  no  offspring,  Walter  de  Clare's  estates 
passed  to  his  nephew,  Gilbert  FitzGilbert,  surnamed  Strongbow, 
who  in  1 1 38  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  King  Stephen,  on 
whose  side  he  fought.  Having  reduced  West  Wales,  he  died 
in  1 148,  and  was  also  buried  at  Tintern. 

Richard  Strongbow,  his  son,  gained  military  renown  in  Ireland 
rather  than  in  Wales,  and  added  a  fresh  chapter  to  the  annals  of 
human  ferocity  by  the  unrelenting  fury  with  which,  during 
five  years,  he  warred  against  the  people.  His  death,  in  1 176, 
was  attributed  by  the  Irish  to  divine  vengeance,  their  opinion 
being  confirmed  by  the  remorse  of  his  last  moments,  when  he 
confessed  that  he  had  been  smitten  by  the  saints  of  Ireland. 
Isabel,  his  heiress,  married  William  Marshall,  whose  name, 
though  not  found  in  the  index  to  Mr.  Green's  Short  History,  may 
be  discovered  to  have  been  of  some  eminence  in  his  time  by  no 
more  recondite  a  reference  than  to  Shakspeare's  King  John,  where 
he  wins  the  blessing  of  the  reader  for  his  humane  interference  to 
save  Prince  Arthur  from  being  barbarously  blinded.  Marshall  was, 
indeed,  so  important  a  personage  that  the  protectorship  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  mainly  vested  in  him  during  the  absence  of 
Richard  I.  on  the  Crusades.  But  humanity  was  hardly  a  virtue 
of  his  character,  his  cruelties  in  Ireland  having  been  quite  in 
keeping  with  what  might  be  expected  from  a  successor  to  Strong- 
bow. In  addition  to  these  excesses  he  seized  among  the  spoils  of 
war  two  fair  manors  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  for  which  sacri- 
legious act  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  injured  prelate. 
The  Earl  died  (a.d.  12 19)  unabsolved,  and  went  to  his  place. 
Unwilling  to  leave  the  brave  knight  in  torment,  or  perhaps 
thinking  it  more  profitable  to  get  back  the  fat  manors  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul,  the  Bishop  went  to  the  English  Court,  and 
persuaded  the  King,  Henry  III.,  to  accompany  him  to  the  Temple 
Church,  where  the  Earl  was  buried,  and  where  his  mailed  image 
may  yet  be  seen.  Standing  before  the  tomb  he  exclaimed,  "  0 
William,  who  liest  here,  an  alien  from  salvation,  if  those  lands 
which  thou  didst  perniciously  take  from  my  Church  be  plenarily 
restored,  either  by  the  King  who  here  listens  or  by  any  of  thy 
friends,  I  then  absolve  thee ;  otherwise,  I  ratify  thy  sentence  of 
eternal  condemnation."  Henry  thereupon  privately  advised  the 
Earl's  eldest  son  to  give  back  the  manors  for  the  sake  of  his 
father's  soul ;  but  the  son  replied,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
father  got  them  unjustly,  therefore  the  curse  of  the  old  doting 
bishop  will  fall  upon  himself — for  my  part  I  will  not  lessen  my 
rightful  inheritance."  The  prelate,  with  increased  indignation,  went 
again  to  the  King,  and  said, "  Sir,  what  I  have  spoken  cannot  be  re- 
versed,the  seutence  must  sto.ud  ;  the  punishment  of  evildoers  is  from 
God,  and  therefore  the  curse  which  the  Psalmist  hath  written  shall 
descend  upon  the  Earl.  His  name  shall  be  blotted  out  in  one  genera- 


tion." As  it  happened,  Earl  Marshall's  five  sons'  died  childless,  hra 
five  daughters  consequently  becoming  his  heiresses.  By  marrying 
Maud,  the  eldest  of  these  ladies,  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
became  lord  of  Strigul.  The  last  of  the  Norfolk  family  who  held 
this  demesne  was  Roger,  the  nephew  of  Roger  the  son  and  heir  of 
Maud.  He  rebuilt  (in  1269)  the  monastery  of  Tintern,  with 
what  grace  and  majesty  may  be  seen  by  the  present  ruins. 
Having  no  offspring,  his  lordships  went  to  the  Crown,  to  which 
they  belonged  when  Edward  I.,  a  week  before  Christmas  in  1284, 
visited  Strigul  Castle.  All  the  estates  of  the  Bigods,  including 
the  tower  and  town  of  Strigul,  were  given  by  Edward  II. 
(in  13 1 2)  to  his  brother  Thomas  Brotherton,  who  about  ten 
years  later  granted  them  to  Hugh  de  Spencer,  Lord  of  Gkr 
morgan.  In  October  1326  the  castle  was  victualled  against  the 
Queen  and  Mortimer ;  and,  while  held  by  De  Spencer,  its  walls 
afforded  a  few  days'  refuge  to  Edward  II.,  who  was  now  being 
hunted  to  destruction  by  treason  and  domestic  malice.  By  hi8 
Itinerary  (like  that  of  Edward  I.  published  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  in 
the  Collectanea  Archceologica)  it  may  be  discovered  that  he  was  at 
Strigul  from  the  15th  to  the  21st  of  October  of  the  year  before  his 
tragic  death  in  1327.  While  there,  he  fatuously  appointed  Hugh 
de  Spencer,  a  man  as  weak  as  himself,  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  muster  of  horse  and  foot  against  his  foes.  On  De  Spencer's 
execution  the  fortress  reverted  to  Brotherton,  with  whose  de- 
scendants it  continued  until  the  time  of  John  Mowbray,, 
who  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  1432.  Mowbray  sold  the 
castle  to  Sir  William  Herbert  of  Raglan,  created  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke in  1468,  and  "  the  first  man,"  says  Fenton  in  his  History 
of  Pembrokeshire,  "  by  name,  birth,  and  descent  a  Briton,  who 
since  the  Norman  Conquest  was  advanced  to  a  title  of  honour." 
The  earldom  was  given  partly  in  reward  for  his  putting  to  flight 
Jasper  Tudor  and  his  companion  rebels.  Shortly  afterwards- 
(1469)  he  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  18,000  Welshmen, 
assisted  by  Stafford  Earl  of  Devon  with  6,000  archers,  to  quell 
the  outbreak  in  the  North  made  on  behalf  of  the  Lancastrians  by 
Sir  John  Conyers  and  Robin  of  Riddisdale.  The  adverse  armies 
met  at  a  plain  near  Edgecot  in  Oxfordshire.  Both  leaders  of  the 
King's  party  were  lodged  at  Banbury  the  night  before  the  battle, 
and  "  there,"  says  Hall,  "  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  putte  the  Lords 
Stafford  out  of  an  inne,  wherein  he  delighted  muche  to  be  fo« 
the  love  of  a  damosell  that  dwelled  in  the  house."  This  damosell 
was  the  occasion  of  many  unblessed  words  and  "  crakes  "  between 
the  Earls,  and  finally  of  the  desertion  of  Stafford  with  his 
archers.  Thus  abandoned,  although  Earl  Pembroke  and  his  Btalr 
wart  brother,  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  did  great  feats  of  valour,  the 
day  was  lost  to  the  Welshmen,  and  with  it  5,000  men.  Chiefly 
at  the  instigation  of  "  John  Olapham,  Esq.,  servant  to  the  Earl  cf 
Warwick,"  Pembroke,  with  his  brother,  was  condemned  to  die,  a 
fact  commemorated  in  Wordsworth's  description  of  Bolton  Abbey 
in  the  "  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  ":— 

Look  down  and  see  a  grisly  sight : 

A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright, 

There  face  by  face  and  hand  by  hand 

The  Claphams  and  Mauleverers  stand ; 

And  in  his  place  among  son  and  sire 

Is  John  de  Clapham  that  fierce  esquire, 

A  valiant  man  and  a  name  of  dread. 

In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  aud  Red  ! 

Who  dragged  Earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury  Churcb, 

And  smote  off  his  head  on  the  stones  of  the  porch. 

The  estates  and  honours  passed  to  Pembroke's  son  William,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  were  conveyed  by  his  daughter 
and  heiress  to  her  husband,  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  of  whom  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  present  owner,  is  the  descendant. 

Two  years  after  the  tragedy  of  Banbury,  Jasper  Tudor,  in 
company  with  the  young  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  future  King, 
marched  from  Chepstow  (a  name  which  first  occurs,  says  Mr; 
Wakenian,  in  1307)  with  the  intent  to  relieve  Queen  Margaret  ; 
but  on  his  way  news  met  him  of  the  disastrous  fight  of  Tewkes- 
bury, which  induced  him  to  retire  to  the  stronghold  he  had  just 
quitted.  "  While  he  here  tarried,  one  Roger  Vaughan,  a  very 
valiant  man,  sent  thither  by  King  Edward  for  that  purpose,  weni 
about  Dy  a  trayen  to  take  him,  whereof  the  Earl  being  advertised 
took  the  said  Roger  within  the  town  and  cut  off  his  head ;  and  so 
he  suffered  death  at  the  Earl's  appointment,  which  himself  essayed 
by  guile  to  have  brought  the  Earl  unto."  Evidence  of  a  more 
tranquil  state  of  things  is  afforded  by  the  visit  of  Henry  VII. 'a 
Queen  to  the  Castle,  who  appears  to  have  been  making  a  tour  in 
Monmouthshire  in  the  harvest-time  of  1492.  A  payment  of  10s. 
for  a  goshawk,  and  another  10s.  "to  the  mariners  that  conveyed 
the  Queen's  Grace  over  Severn  beside  Chepstow,"  on  her  way  to 
Berkeley,  make  up  the  recorded  incidents  of  her  stay.  The  history 
of  the  fortress  during  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  of  no 
eventful  character,  but  in  1645  it  was  garrisoned  for  Charles  I. 
In  October  of  that  year  Colonel  Morgan  appeared  before  Chepstow 
with  700  horse  and  foot ;  the  castle  afforded  little  hindrance  to 
the  taking  of  the  walled  town,  and  the  example-  of  the  townsmen 
was  followed  after  a  siege  of  four  days  by  the  capitulation  of 
the  citadel.  There  was,  however,  living  in  Glamorganshire  a  stal- 
wart baronet,  Sir  Nicholas  Kemys,  who  was  accounted  the 
Samson  of  his  day.  As  an  instance  of  his  strength,  it  is  related 
that  he  was  one  day  met  in  his  park  by  a  noted  Cornish  wrestler, 
who,  desiring  to  win  fresh  laurels,  asked  the  baronet  to  try  a  fall 
with  him.  The  request  was  answered  by  the  Cornishman  finding 
himself  first  thrown  on  his  back  and  then  over  the  park  wall,  his 
conqueror  politely  sending  his  ass  in  like  manner  after  him.  A 
place  is  still  shown  in  the  park  wall  at  Ccfn  Mably  as  the  scene 
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of  tho  exploit.  A  more  significant  feat  was  the  capture  of 
Chepstow  Castle,  which  in  May  1648  was  betrayed  during  the 
absence  of  the  Governor  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Nicholas,  who 
jrot  possession  of  a  fort  by  night.  Cromwell,  chagrined  at 
tho  event,  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chepstow,  marched 
upon  the  fortress,  but  found  the  defence  too  obstinate  to  bo  speedily 
overcome.  1  Lo  therefore  left  Colonel  Ewei  to  pursue  the  enterprise, 
who  beleaguered  the  walls  until  the  garrison  was  reduced  by  famine. 
On  surrender  Sir  Nicholas  Komys  was  slain  in  cold  blood,  together 
■with  48  men,  120  prisoners  being  taken.  These-  were  temporarily 
confined  in  the  adjacent  Norman  Priory  church.  Before  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  ended,  tho  castle  received  (in  1656) 
as  a  captive  tho  illustrious  author  of  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 
Though  no  insurgent,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  too  distinguished  a 
Royalist  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Government,  but  he  was  not 
ill-treated,  and  his  imprisonment  endured  only  a  few  mouths. 

The  noble  architectural  remains,  though  the  towers  and  halls 
are  roofless  and  iloorless,  are  sulliciently  entire  to  recall  to  view 
the  walls  that  confined  the  Chrysostom  of  English  divinity. 
Of  the  former  strength  of  the  fortress  there  is  yet  visible  evi- 
dence. The  outer  walls  retain  enough  completeness  to  prevent 
entrance  except  by  the  massive  eastern  gateway.  This  is 
of  the  period  of  Edward  I.,  and,  entering  between  its  bold  round 
towers,  wo  find  a  grass-covered  court,  sixty  yards  long  by  twenty 
broad,  which  is  succeeded  by  three  other  courts  of  narrower  pro- 
portions, the  whole  fortress  having  been  constructed  in  adap- 
tation to  the  natural  ridge  on  which  it  stands.  Though  there  is 
some  Roman  masonry  in  the  structure  of  the  great  west  gate,  we 
need  give  no  more  credence  to  Stowe's  assertion  that  the  castle 
was  first  built  by  Julius  Cajsar  than  to  Leland's  report  that  a 


tower  called  Longinewas  "  erected  by  one  Longinus,  a  Jew,  father 
of  the  soldier  whose  spear  pierced  the  side  of  Christ."  To  the 
right  of  the  eastern  or  principal  gatehouse  are  the  offices,  including 
the  kitchen  and  lesser  hall  (temp.  Edward  II.),  some  of  which 
apartments  are  inhabited  by  the  custodian  of  the  ruins.  To  the 
left  is  an  ivy-draped  building,  outwardly  perfect,  called  Marten's 
Tower.  This  is  an  Early  English  work,  and  contains  in  its 
upper  story  the  lord's  oratory — a  beautiful  thirteenth-century 
chamber,  with  a  fine  window,  enriched  with  rose  ornament.  That 
so  pronounced  a  sceptic  as  Henry  Marten  the  regicide  should  have 
had  this  fair  chapel  among  the  rooms  he  occupied  when  his  capital 
sentence  was  commuted  to  a  mild  kind  of  imprisonment  for  life,  is 
certainly  not  an  instance  of  the  fitness  of  things.  His  twenty 
years'  confinement  in  the  castle  became,  as  political  hostility  re- 
lented, so  relaxed  that  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  family  in 
constant  residence  with  him,  and  even  to  visit  people  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Beyond  the  second  court,  which  has  been 
planted  as  a  garden,  stands  FitzOsbern's  Norman  keep,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  Early  English  work,  including  some  fine 
details  in  the  clustered  columns  of  the  windows  of  the  great 
banqueting  hall,  having  replaced  the  earlier  structure.  Here  was 
the  scene  of  the  fierce  revellings  of  the  De  Clares  and  Bigods  when 
their  deeds  of  warfare  were  projected  or  rehearsed.  The  story  of 
one  of  their  raids  is  told  in  Scott's  rattling  ballad  "  The 
Norman  Horseshoe,"  which  has  given  so  much  satisfaction 
to  Mr.  George  Borrow  that  his  Wild  Wales  commemorates  hardly 
anything  else  in  connexion  with  Chepstow  Castle.  Beyond  the 
great  hall  is  another  courtyard,  and  finally  the  back  gatehouse. 


A  NEW  EXPERIMENT  IN  TURKISH  FINANCE. 

THE  Statist  of  Saturday  last  contains  a  very  full  account  of  an 
experiment  which  is  being  tried  in  Turkey,  and  which  is  of 
interest  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  reform  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Some  of  the  information  supplied  had  appeared  previously 
in  the  Constantinople  correspondence  of  the  Times ;  but  the  Statist 
article  enters  into  details  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance 
that  were  not  touched  upon  in  the  earlier  notice,  and  treats  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman  as  well  as  of  the 
financier.  We  may  briefly  give  the  substance  of  our  contem- 
porary's account.  In  the  month  of  November  last  the  Porte 
entered  into  a  convention  with  a  Syndicate  of  bankers,  of  which 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank — the  State  Bank  of  Turkey — is  the 
chief,  by  which  it  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  Syndicate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  so-called  indirect  taxes — those  on  tobacco,  salt, 
stamps,  spirits,  fisheries,  and  silk.  The  Syndicate  was  au- 
thorized to  retain  a  million  per  annum  in  repayment  of  debts 
due  to  it  by  the  Porte,  but  was  bound  to  hand  over  any  surplus 
which  there  might  be  above  that  sum,  up  to  the  limit  of  2i-  mil- 
lions, to  such  bondholders  as  should  comply  with  certain  condi- 
tions. People  generally  did  not  put  much  faith  in  this  conven- 
tion.^ It  was  notorious  that  the  Turkish  treasury  was  empty. 
Official  salaries  were  in  arrear ;  even  the  pay  of  the  army  was 
months  behindhand ;  while  the  Palace  and  its  creatures  were  in- 
satiable in  their  demands  for  "  more,  more."  It  was  recollected 
bow  the  public  debt  had  been  repudiated,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Customs  taken  away  from  the  Ottoman  Bank  ;  and  it  was 
predicted,  naturally  enough,  that  the  Convention  would  never 
come  to  anything.  Even  if,  contrary  to  all  probability,  the  Porte 
for  once  kept  its  word,  the  Pashas— so  the  prophets  went  on  to 
add— would  defeat  the  whole  arrangement.  They  would  do 
nothing  themselves,  it  was  said,  nor  would  they  permit 
any  one  else  to  do  anything,  without  a  bribe;  and,  if  once 
the  Syndicate  paid  black-mail,  its  chance  of  effecting  any  good 


would  bo  at  an  end.  However,  when  tho  Circ  le  New  Year's  Dnj 
camo  round,  the  Syndicate  was  installed  as  Administrator  of  the 
Six  Indirect  Tares ;  and  from  time  to  time  rumours  got  about 
that  it  was  achieving  an  unhoped-for  success.  Thesis  rumours 
seemed  to  bo  Confirmed  when  tho  Ottoman  Bank,  which  had  ceased 
to  declare  dividends,  on  the  ground  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt 
duo  to  it  by  Turkey,  once  more  made  a  division  of  its  profits.  The 
half-year  passed  away,  and  it  became  known  that  a  Report  on  tho 
working  of  tho  convention  was  presented  to  tho  Syndicate ;  but 
for  very  obvious  reasons  the  members  did  not  caro  to  make  tho 
results  too  public,  and  accordingly  they  kept  back  the  Re- 
port from  the  press.  But  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  on  Saturday 
last  our  enterprising  contemporary  published  what  the  French 
call  a  study  of  the  document.  It  is  this  which  we  now  propose  to 
examine. 

The  first  and  most  important  task  of  the  Syndicate  was  to  ap- 
point a  Chief,  or  Director-General,  of  the  administration.  Upon 
the  choice  which   they  might  make  manifestly   depended  the 
success  of  the  experiment.    They  selected  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang, 
a  gentleman  who,   we  believe,  was  formerly  in  the  Consular 
service,  but  who  had  passed  over  to  that  of  the  Ottoman  Bank, 
and  had  made  the  Tobacco  Regie  of  Rournania  so  profitable  that 
tho  Government  of  the  Principality  bought  back  the  concession 
which  they  had  made  of  it.    Mr.  Lang  quickly  justified  the  good 
apinion  formed  of  him  by  his  employers.    He  had  to  organize  an 
administrative  service  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  that  of 
the  Sultan,  yet  in  the  last  resort  obliged  to  lean  upon  the  Sultan's 
authority  for  protection  ;  and  he  had  to  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  a  considerable  revenue  from  a  greedy  and  bankrupt 
Government.    It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  tact  and  judgment 
were  requisite   to   avoid  hurting  susceptibilities  and  arousing 
suspicions.    For  these  reasons,  and  no  doubt  also  with  a  view  to 
economy,  Mr.  Lang  determined  to  form  his  staff  as  largely  as 
possible  of  natives,  and  to  employ  Western  Europeans  only  where 
they  were  absolutely  indispensable.    Out  of  a  service  of  5,714 
persons,  we  find  that  all  but  130  are  Mohammedans,  and  even  of 
the  1 30  it  would  seem  that  a  considerable  proportion  are  Greeks, 
Jews,  and  Armenians,  though  on  that  point  no  definite  informa- 
tion is  given.    The  higher  ranks  of  the  service  comprise  24  Con- 
trollers, 11  Inspectors,  and  8  Sub-Inspectors — in  all  43  persons ; 
not  a  very  large  number  for  so  numerous  a  staff  spread  over  so 
extensive  an  Empire,  between  the  differents  parts  of  which,  for 
want  of  roads   and  railways,  communication  is  difficult  and 
slow.    The  whole  cost  of  this  service  of  nearly  six  thousand 
persons  is  barely  200,000/.  sterling,  which,  if  equally  divided, 
would  give  barely  35Z.  a  year  each.    But,  as  the  Controllers  get 
about  270/.  per  annum  each,  and  the  Inspectors  and  Sub-Inspectors 
likewise  have  comparatively  high  salaries,  the  pay  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  body  is  very  much  less  than  35/.  per  annum. 
The  salaries,  however,  are  regularly  paid,  and  this  goes  far  to 
ensure  faithful  service.     The  writer  iu  the  Statist  very  justly 
regards  the  fact  that  the  service  is  zealous  and  devoted  as 
the    most    important    and    instructive   result  established  by 
this   experiment.     The  hope   of  reforming  and  regenerating 
Turkey  would  be  faint  indeed  if  the  materials  of  an  honest  aud 
efficient  Civil  Service  could  not  be  found  iu  the  native  population. 
If  it  were  discovered  that  the  corruption  of  the  Pashas  had 
descended  to  the  classes  below  them,  the  task  would  be  not  merely 
to  reform  a  Government,  but  to  regenerate  a  people.    Mr.  Lang, 
however,  bears  testimony  in  the  very  strongest  language  to  the 
zeal,  devotion,  and  efficiency  of  his  subordinates,  and  we  may 
consequently  regard  it  as   proved   that  nothing  but  Western 
European  control  is  needed  to  ensure  to  Turkey  a  good  adminis- 
tration. 

Passing  to  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  experiment,  we  must 
premise  that  the  task  of  organizing  the  service  necessarily  took  up 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  task  were 
aggravated  by  the  absence  of  all  records  of  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration. When  Mr.  Lang,  on  entering  upon  his  duties,  wished  to 
draw  up  an  estimate  of  income  and  expenditure,  he  found  that  there 
existed  no  documents  on  which  to  base  his  calculations.  Besides 
this,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  convention  was  signed, 
there  was  a  rush  on  the  part  of  traders  to  lay  in  stocks  of  tobacco, 
salt,  and  so  on,  it  being  well  understood  that  under  the  new 
regime  evasion  of  the  duties  could  not  be  compassed  by  bribery. 
For  a  long  time,  therefore,  there  was  little  demand  for  these 
articles.  Lastly,  the  provincial  authorities,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
withheld  their  support  from  the  officers  of  the  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Lang  acknowledges  that  the  Porte  honourably  carried  out  its  part 
of  the  compact,  and  issued  strict  injunctions  to  the  provincial 
authorities  to  give  their  assistance  to  the  Syndicate.  But  smug- 
gling is  rife  all  over  Turkey,  and  everywhere  the  local  authorities 
are  in  league  with  the  smugglers.  They  lent  no  help,  therefore, 
in  putting  down  smuggling.  In  one  place,  when  informed  that 
tobacco  was  being  smuggled  on  a  large  scale,  the  authorities 
refused  to  move,  on  the  plea  that  the  information  should  have  been 
in  writing,  and  that  the  police  were  not  strong  enough.  In  another 
place  they  refused  to  punish  smugglers  who  had  maltreated  the  Syn- 
dicate's servants.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  the  yield  of  the  first  half-year  should  be  very  exceptionally 
below  the  normal  yield  of  the  taxes  in  question.  Yet  Mr.  Lang 
estimates  a  net  revenue  of  about  418,500/. — we  say  "  estimates," 
because,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  communication,  it  takes  about 
three  months  to  get  in  the  verified  returns  from  distant  places  like 
Bagdad.  When  the  system  is  in  complete  working  order  Mr. 
Lang  estimates  that  the  net  revenue  will  reach  about  1,620,000/. 
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sterling  per  annum,  which  would  leave  over  6oo,oooJ.  for  the  bond- 
holders. And  we  may  add  that  it  is  understood  that  the  receipts 
of  the  current  half-year  bear  out  Mr.  Laug's  estimates.  Thus  it 
is  proved  that,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  life  and  the  waste  and  de- 
struction of  property  during  the  war,  there  is  even  now,  with  all 
the  misgovernment  that  prevails,  a  surplus  income  available  for 
the  pavuient  of  at  least  some  interest  on  the  Turkish  debt. 


M.  OFFEXBACH  AND  OFERA  BOUFFE. 

BY  the  death  of  M.  Jacques  Offenbach  the  world  has  lost  a 
genius  mi  generis.  Nothing  can  show  this  better  than  the 
miserable  imitations  of  his  art,  if  it  ma}'  so  be  called,  which  the 
followers  in  his  footsteps  have  produced  of  late.  Even  Madame 
Favart,  which  has  had  so  long  a  run  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  and 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  his  poorest  productions,  is  far 
above  the  best  that  has  been  written  in  the  same  style  by  others. 
Critics  are  apt  to  censure  the  peculiar  style  of  operetta  of  which 
M.  Offenbach  was  at  once  the  inventor  and  the  ablest  exponent  as 
being  trivial,  flashy,  and  the  like ;  but  there  is  always  genuine 
fun  and  sly,  if  somewhat  improper,  humour  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  which  degenerates  into  coarseness  and  indecency  when 
treated  by  others.  He  possessed,  in  fact,  certain  qualities  which 
defied  imitation.  A  large  number  of  people  must  have  read 
with  regret  the  news  of  his  death  from  gout  on  Monday  even- 
ing last.  Born  at  Cologne  in  1819,  M.  Offenbach  was  forty 
years  of  age  before  he  became  known  to  the  general  public.  His 
first  genuine  success  was  the  production  of  Orphce  aux  Enfers 
in  1859,  and  for  twenty-one  years  he  has  worked  with  untiring 
energy  at  what  we  believe  he  found  to  be  a  very  remunerative 
branch  of  musical  art.  He  may  be  said  to  have  died  working,  for 
it  was  only  a  few  hours  after  he  had  superintended  the  rehearsal 
at  the  Varietes  of  his  latest  work,  Le  Cabaret  de  Lilas,  that  the 
fatal  illness  seized  him.  Having  received  his  musical  education 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  he  attracted  attention  as  a  finished 
player  on  the  violoncello,  and,  in  1 847,  having  become  a  naturalized 
Frenchman,  he  was  chosen  as  chef  d'orchestre  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1855.  In  that  year  he 
took  the  new  Theatre  des  Bouffes  Parisiens  with  the  professed 
intention  of  producing  his  own  works,  and  selected  a  company 
whose  talents  have  since  achieved  an  almost  world-wide  re- 
putation for  excellence.  It  was  not  until  1859,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  that  he  became  known  as  a  master  of  his  art.  The 
Orphee  aux  Enfers  was  a  most  decided  hit,  and  is,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  at  once  the  most  original  and  characteristic  of 
his  works.  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolst.ein  is  perhaps  the  opera 
which  most  people  consider  his  chef-d'oeuvre  ;  but  for  genuine  fun, 
nud,  at  the  same  time,  melodic  power,  he  has  not  surpassed  his 
lirst  great  success.  La  Chanson  de  Fortunio  followed,  and  after 
some  more  or  less  successful  works  M.  Offenbach  again  scored  a 
success  with  La  Belle  Helenc  in  1864.  The  ever-popular  La 
Grande  Duchesse,  La  Perichole,  and  a  host  of  other  operas — 
amongst  which  Le  Hoi  Carotte,  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  and  Madame 
Favart  are  the  best  known — followed  in  succession;  but  his  later 
works  showed  every  sign  that  his  genius  was  on  the  wane.  In- 
deed, when  we  reflect  that  M.  Offenbach  had  reached  the  age  of 
.•>ixty-one,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  powers  of  creation  were 
not  as  fresh  as  of  yore. 

A  German  by  birth,  M.  Offenbach  was  nevertheless  a  French- 
man of  Frenchmen.  He  had  the  good  fortune — shall  we  call  it? — to 
become  the  musical  purveyor  of  fun  to  the  mirth-loving  age  of  the 
Second  Empire  ;  and,  having  once  struck  the  chord,  he  continued 
harping  upon  it,  greatly  to  his  profit  no  doubt,  and  apparently  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  large  and  appreciative  public.  It  is  a  subject 
tor  regret  that  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  to  the  higher  branches 
of  his  art,  for  which  not  a  few  of  his  works  seem,  in  the  midst 
of  their  frivolity,  to  hint  at  undeveloped  capacities.  Had  M. 
Offenbach  attempted  this  he  might  have  made  a  name  which 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  unconnected  with  the  almost 
shameless  improprieties  which  disfigured  some  of  his  works.  As 
they  were  performed  in  English,  they  were  shorn  of  much  of 
this,  and  we  fear  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  admirers  lost  pro- 
portionately in  interest.  He  fostered  a  style  which  has  done 
much  to  lower  the  lyrical  stage  by  choosing  libretti  for  his  music 
which,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  were  "  more  than  slightly 
improper." 

The  only  fear  is  that  the  imitators  under  the  shadow  of  M. 
Offenbach  should  get  a  hold  upon  the  English  public  ;  but,  if  this 
were  to  happen,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  prophesying  that 
opera  bouff'e  would  die  a  natural  death.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  inanities  of  Lecocq  and  Planquette  can  hold  their  own  upon 
the  stage  for  an  eternity.  Even  Offenbach  twenty  years  hence 
will  be  but  a  shade,  and  as  for  the  others,  we  hope  their  names 
will  hardly  be  remembered.  M.  Offenbach  wrote  for  his  time, 
and  with  his  time  he  will  be  forgotten.  His  art  was  debased ; 
and,  like  all  inferior  work,  it  will  have  its  day  and  vanish.  What, 
then,  can  we  say  of  imitations  which,  so  to  speak,  "  cannot 
hold  a  caudle  "  to  the  original  ?  The  best  way  of  meeting  the 
evil,  if  the  evil  exist,  is  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public 
1  i  comic  opera  of  a  higher  tone — a  deed  much  more  feasible 
than  at  lirst  sight  might  appear.  If  some  enterprising  manager 
would  introduce  such  operettas  as  those  of  Adolph  Adam,  Dorn, 
or  Stlppe — there  are  hundreds  of  that  class — or  even  Ambroise 
Thomas,  Bizet,  or  Auber.  nearly  all  of  which  are  written  for  small 


orchestras,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  would  draw  the 
public  enormously.  The  result  would  be  that  a  taste  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  jingle  of  opera  bouff'e  airs  would  become 
fashionable,  and  composers  would  be  encouraged  to  write  up  to  a 
higher  standard  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  The  whole  question 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  supply  and  demand ;  and,  if  once  the 
public  were  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  comic 
operas  worth  listening  to,  or  at  any  rate  more  worth  listening 
to  than  opera  bouff'e,  were  in  existence,  they  would  be  eager  to 
flock  to  them  for  the  pleasure  that  they  afford.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  possible  to  accomplish  that  which  seems  an  impossibility 
in  England,  a  cheap  opera,  the  battle  against  demoralizing  opera 
bouff'e  would  be  won  easily.  The  only  hold  that  the  opera  bouffe 
has  upon  the  public  is,  that  people  can  go  and  enjoy  pretty  music, 
pretty  scenery,  dresses,  &c,  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  and  why  this 
should  not  be  combined  with  an  elevating  spectacle  is  a  question  we 
cannot  undertake  to  answer.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  public  so 
much  as  with  managerial  taste,  and  that  is  a  subject  which  we  will 
not  deal  with  here.  It  is  easier  no  doubt  to  adapt  French  opera 
bouff'e  to  the  English  stage  than  to  search  for  an  original  and 
artistic  comic  opera  or  operetta,  especially  if  it  be  already  known 
to  have  been  successful  in  France.  The  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  popularizing  good  operas  at  a  price  which  is  within 
the  limits  of  an  average  playgoer's  pocket,  and  it  remains  only 
for  some  manager  to  take  up  the  lower  stage  of  opera,  and 
popularize  it  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  done  with  the 
higher  stage.  It  cannot  be  that  England  alone  of  all  places 
in  Europe  is  the  only  place  where  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  The 
only  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  a  cheap  opera  for  the  people.  We 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  highest  class  of 
artists  and  the  best  orchestras  in  Europe  to  make  the  opera  popular 
amongst  us.  It  is  no  such  thing ;  the  opera  bouffe  succeeded  with- 
out it,  and  so  can  the  opera  proper,  if  only  the  experiment  were 
tried.  The  question  is  when  shall  we  find  a  manager  bold  enough  to 
attempt  the  innovation  which  will  bring  back  the  public  taste  to  the 
proper  channel.  The  cure,  we  fear,  can  be  but  slow  now  that  the  poison 
of  opera  bouff'e  has  been  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  for  so  many 
years.  The  times  are,  however,  already  looking  brighter,  and 
perhaps  with  the  fact  that  real  opera  bouff'e  has  less  hold  upon 
the  English  public  taste,  and  the  cheapening  of  prices  for  true 
opera,  which  has  lately  also  been  a  fact  to  some  extent,  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  such  a  thing  as  a  furore  in  favour  of 
La  Grand  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein  is  nearly  an  impossibility  on  the 
part  of  an  educated  English  audience. 

Opera  bouffe  is  to  classical  opera  what  the  burlesque  is  to  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  how  far  a  man  msy  be  admired  for  devot- 
ing himself  to  a  debased  form  of  art  is  open  to  question.  At  the 
same  time,  opera  bouffe  has  done  less  harm  to  the  opera  and  music 
generally  than  it  has  to  the  drama,  as  in  all  these  works  musical 
excellence  is  not  even  attempted,  and  only  the  farcical  element  is 
valued.  Many  theatres,  therefore,  where  a  good  play  was  possible, 
have  had  their  boards  blocked  by  the  success  of  these  musical  ex- 
travaganzas. As  for  music  in  general,  there  is  no  harm  done,  for 
there  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public  who  prefer  pretty  jingling  tunes  and  waltz  measures  to  the 
more  serious  and  artistic  works  of  the  great  composers.  The  real 
harm  done  by  opera  bouffe  has  been  in  fosteriug  a  desire  in  the 
public  for  silly  and  extravagant  pieces,  sometimes  in  the  worst 
possible  taste.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  may  perhaps  be  re- 
marked that,  after  all,  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  by  opera 
bouffe  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  at  one  time  threatened  to  be, 
and  perhaps  now  that  its  great  exponent  is  dead,  it  will  gradually 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  England. 

By  the  death  of  M.  Offenbach  the  opera  bouffe  may  be  said 
to  expire.  The  miserable  productions  of  his  imitators  may 
still  command  audiences,  but  the  genius  which  marked  his 
works  has  ceased  to  breathe.  From  the  ashes  of  defunct  opera 
bouff'e  there  appears  to  be  arising  a  new  style  of  light  opera 
of  a  more  wholesome  character,  and  the  age  of  La  Grande 
Duchesse  is  giving  place  to  that  of  Pinafore  and  the  Pirates  of 
Penzance,  whose  fun  is  unmistakable,  and  though  purely  English, 
is  none  the  less  acceptable.  Mr.  Sullivan's  success  is  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  M.  Offenbach's — namely,  in  having  happily  hit  off  the 
spirit  of  the  mirth-loving  public,  with  the  addition  that  his  work 
is  certainly  more  artistic  than  that  of  his  French  rival.  Offenbach 
alone,  however,  could  produce  opera  bouffe,  and  until  another  like 
him  shows  himself  again,  we  shall  have  no  more  of  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  have  had  enough  already. 


AUTUMN  RACING. 

WITH  the  First  October  Meeting  the  great  series  of  autumn 
races  at  Newmarket  begins.  It  is  then  that  the  public 
form  of  the  racing  year  is  decided.  Throughout  the  summer, 
excuses  are  made  for  this  horse  and  the  other  when  defeated ;  but 
when  they  and  their  conquerors  meet  to  fight  their  battles  over 
a^ain  in  October  on  Newmarket  Heath,  their  merits  or  demerits  are 
finally  settled.  Then,  again,  many  handicap  horses  are  reserved  for 
the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  consequently  we  do 
not  see  the  best  of  them  until  the  autumn  meetings.  Indeed  in  most 
of  the  handicaps  during  the  October  meetings,  horses  are  allowed 
to  do  their  best,  as  winter  is  fast  coming  on,  and  there  will  soon 
bo  no  more  handicaps  for  which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  get 
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horses  weighted  below  their  merits.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
many  weight-for-ngo  races  at  the  Newmarket  autumn  meetings, 
and  "the  principal  two-year-old  race  of  the  year  is  run  during  the 
Second  October  Meeting.  Although  there  is  usually  some  ex- 
cellent racing  at  the  First  October  Mooting,  it  is  by  no  means  tho 
most  interesting  of  the  series.  It  may  almost  bo  said  that  tho 
groat  attraction  of  this  meeting  is  tho  gambling  upon  the  Oesare- 
witch  and  Cambridgeshire  which  generally  accompanies  it.  Theso 
two  great  handicaps  form  tho  chief  topics  of  conversation,  and 
all  sorts  of  rumours  and  stories  are  circulated  about  the 
various  competitors.  Tho  running  of  tho  stable  companions  of 
the  favourites  is  eagorly  criticized,  and  conclusions  are  drawn 
as  to  the  chances  of  many  of  the  Cesarowitch  and  Cambridgeshire 
horses  from  the  races  which  take  place  during  the  week.  Much  of 
the  racing  is  moreover  interesting  on  its  own  account.  Last 
year,  at  this  meeting,  both  Bend  Or  and  Robert  tho  Devil  had 
won  races  ;  and  Rayon  d'Or,  who  had  won  the  St.  Leger  a  fort- 
uight  before,  won  the  Great  Foal  Stakes,  a  race  worth  more  on  | 
that  occasion  than  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  First  October  Meeting  is  preceded  by  two  important  | 
French  races  which  take  place  at  Paris  on  two  successive  Sundays. 
These  are  called  the  Omnium  and  the  Criterium,  and  they  are  run  j 
over  courses  respectively  a  mile  and  a  half  and  a  mile  long.  This 
year  they  were  each  worth  a  little  more  than  830^.  In  both  cases 
the  favourites  were  beaten  by  20  to  1  outsiders,  and  in  each  race 
victory  was  only  obtained  after  a  very  hard  struggle  by  a  head. 
The  Omnium  is  a  handicap,  and  it  was  won  by  a  three-year-old 
called  San  Stephano,  who  carried  7  st.  6  lbs.  The  Grand  Criterium 
is  the  principal  two-year-old  race  of  the  year  in  France.  The 
weights  are  8  st.  11  lbs.  for  colts,  and  8  st.  9  lbs.  for  lillies,  with- 
out penalties.  These  conditions,  it  will  be  observed,  differ  from 
those  of  our  own  Middle  Park  Plate,  in  which  the  weights  are 
Sst.  10  lbs.  for  colts,  and  8st.  7  lbs.  for  fillies,  with  certain 
penalties.  The  race  was  won  by  Perplexite,  a  filly  which  is 
entered  for  the  English  Oaks  and  the  English  St.  Leger.  The 
great  British  jockey,  Archer,  rode  the  favourite;  but,  although 
she  started  at  the  very  short  price  of  6  to  4,  she  was  beaten  a  long 
way  from  home. 

After  a  foggy  morning,  the  opening  day  of  the  Newmarket 
autumn  campaign  was  beautifully  tine,  and  the  course  itself  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  better  condition  for  racing.  There  were  ten 
races  to  be  gone  through,  and  consequently  the  first  event  was 
fixed  for  one  o'clock.  Those  who  attended  the  first  day's  racing 
enjoj-ed  an  agreeable  surprise.  The  winners  of  the  Derby  and  the 
St.  Leger  were  to  meet  in  the  Great  Foal  Stakes.  This  had  not 
been  at  all  expected,  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  time  of  the  race 
that  it  was  decided  that  Robert  the  Devil  should  run.  If  it  had 
been  generally  known  that  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the  Devil  were 
to  run  against  each  other  the  course  would  have  been  crowded. 
As  it  was,  those  who  were  present  congratulated  themselves  on 
their  unanticipated  good  fortune  in  being  about  to  witness  one  of  \ 
the  most  interesting  races  of  the  year.  We  have  already  written 
so  much  about  the  previous  battles  of  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the 
Devil  that  we  shrink  from  recapitulation.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  admirers  of  each  of  the  horses  were  still  disputing 
as  to  their  merits.  In  the  Derby,  Robert  the  Devil  had  been  beaten 
by  a  head,  and  his  friends  said  that  this  was  a  fluke.  In  the  St. 
Leger,  again,  Bend  Or  had  been  beaten,  and  this,  said  his  ad- 
mirers, was  a  fluke.  Now  they  were  to  meet  again,  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  there  would  be  no  excuses  this  time.  Robert  the 
Devil  was  looking  in  the  best  of  condition,  and  he  showed  more 
muscular  development  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Indeed  the 
horse  even  looked  better  than  when  he  ran  in  the  St.  Leger.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  Bend  Or  did  not  look  so  well  as  at 
either  Doncaster  or  Epsom,  and  sharp-eyed  critics  thought  they 
detected  signs  of  recent  medical  treatment  on  one  of  his  hocks. 
At  the  post  Robert  the  Devil  was  far  the  better  favourite  of  the 
two ;  and  although  five  other  horses  were  to  run,  only  one  of  these 
was  at  all  supported  in  the  betting  ring.  This  was  Lord  Brad- 
ford's Retreat,  a  good-looking  colt,  who  was  receiving  12  lbs.  from 
both  Robert  the  Devil  and  Bend  Or.  Robert  the  Devil  had  to 
make  his  own  running,  which  was  much  to  his  disadvantage,  and 
the  pace  was  wretchedly  slow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  race. 
Bend  Or  lay  well  back  until  reaching  the  Bushes,  when  he  came 
forward  and  took  the  third  place.  In  the  Dip  he  made  a  rush  to 
the  front,  and  within  fifty  yards  of  the  winning-post  he  apparently 
got  on  even  terms  with  Robert  the  Devil.  Short  as  was  the  time 
occupied  by  the  ensuing  tremendous  struggle,  it  was  a  period  of  try- 
ing suspense  to  many  of  the  spectators.  The  disputed  question  was 
at  last,  it  seemed,  to  be  decided,  and  there  would  no  longer  beany 
doubt  as  to  whether  Robert  the  Devil  or  Bend  Or  was  the  better 
three-year-old  of  the  year.  Bend  Or  was  running  with  great 
sameness,  and  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  he  would  repeat 
his  Derby  victory,  when,  just  as  they  were  reaching  the  winning- 
post,  he  swerved  slightly,  and  Robert  the  Devil  got  his  head  in 
front  and  won  the  race.  Now  this  did  seem  intolerably  provok- 
ing. It  was  all  very  well  that  Robert  the  Devil  should  win, 
if  he  could;  but  the  annoying  part  of  it  was  that  an  oppor- 
tunity should  again  be  given  of  making  excuses  for  the  beaten 
horse  of  the  pair.  We  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  best  judges  of  racing  that  Bend  Or  swerved 
because  he  was  bsatea,  and  that,  lookintr  at  the  race  as  a  whole, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Robert  the  Devil  beat  Bend 
Or  as  fairly  as  it  is  possible  for  one  horse  to  beat  another. 
Undoubtedly  the  two  horses  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  a  very 
slight  ailment,  or  a  mishap  in  running,  would  nrobably  prevent 


Robert  tho  Devil  from  repeating  his  victory  on  a  future  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  appears  to  us  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  tho  Great 
Foal  Stakes  on  tho  Tuesday  of  tho  first  October  Meeting,  Robert 
tho  Devil  gave  Bend  Or  a  fair  and  honest  beating.  We  havo 
dwelt  so  much  upon  this  raco,  which  practically  settled  tho 
must  disputed  problem  of  the  racing  year,  that  we  must  treat 
tho  remainder  of  the  First  October  Meeting  somewhat  brielly. 
In  the  second  race  of  tho  opening  day,  tho  hitherto  unlucky 
Abbot,  instead  of  running  second  or  third  as  usual,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a  race  ;  and  when  ho  was  about  it,  ho  did  it  well, 
cantering  in  four  lengths  in  front  of  the  nearest  of  his  opponents. 
There  was  an  interesting  match  of  tho  good  old-fashioned  New- 
market type  on  the  same  day,  between  Lord  Clive  and  Favo. 
Although  he  had  run  very  indifferently  of  late,  Lord  Clive  had 
been  considered  by  many  good  judges  to  be  the  best  horse  of  his 
year  as  a  three-year-old.  Favo,  on  the  contrary,  had  run  very 
b  ully  as  a  three-year-old  and  as  a  two-year-old  ;  but  this  season 
he  had  shown  some  good  form.  Of  tho  pair  Lord  Clive  was 
slightly  the  favourite,  but  only  at  the  trifling  odds  of  1 1  to  10. 
Favo  made  the  running,  but  in  the  Abingdon  Dip  Lord  Clive 
went  up  to  him,  and  got  his  head  in  front ;  on  the  ascent,  how- 
ever, he  tired,  and  Favo  again  obtained  the  lead,  and  won  by  half 
a  length. 

There  was  a  good  race  on  the  Wednesday  for  the  Triennial 
Produce  Stakes.  There  were  half  a  dozen  starters,  among  which 
were  Mask  and  Zealot.  The  latter,  although  he  had  won  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot,  had  been  an  indifferent  per- 
former when  pitted  against  horses  of  high  class.  He  had  been  un- 
placed for  the  Two_  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  St.  Leger,  and 
had  only  run  third  to  Mask  in  the  Sussex  Stakes  at  Goodwood.  Mask 
had  won  five  races  out  of  eight  this  season  ;  he  had  won  three  at 
Goodwood,  one  at  Ascot,  and  one  at  Newmarket,  and  he  had  been 
third  in  the  Derby.  He  is  a  remarkably  good-looking  horse,  and 
we  have  in  former  articles  observed  that  he  shows  an  extraordinary 
development  of  muscle  in  his  hips  and  quarters.  Unfortunately 
he  was  prevented  from  running  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  it  was  doubted 
by  many  people  whether  he  was  completely  sound  again  even  at 
Newmarket.  Elizabeth,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand,  was 
another  starter,  and  the  field  was  made  up  by  Apollo,  the  former 
conqueror  of  Robert  the  Devil,  Muriel,  the  winner  of  ,the  Nassau 
Stakes  at  Goodwood,  and  the  handsome  Retreat,  who  ran  with 
the  sole  object  of  making  the  running  for  Zealot.  When  they 
came  up  the  ascent,  Mask  was  leading,  closely  followed  by  Zealot, 
and  a  desperate  race  ensued.  When  the  post  was  passed,  it  was 
apparent  that,  whichever  had  won,  it  was  a  very  near  thing ;  but 
most  of  the  bystanders  imagined  that  Mask  had  had  a  slight  ad- 
vantage, and  it  is  said  that  the  jockeys  themselves  did  not  know 
which  had  won.  The  verdict  of  the  judge,  however,  was  that 
Zealot  had  won  by  a  head.  The  outsider  Fire  King,  who  had 
hitherto  run  very  badly  this  year,  won  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Handicap  in  a  canter,  none  of  the  three  leading  favourites  being 
in  the  race. 

The  remarkably  good-looking  two-year-old  filly,  Thebais,  by 
Hermit,  won  the  Triennial  Produce  Stakes  on  the  Thursday.  She 
had  previously  won  the  valuable  Ham  Stakes  at  Goodwood.  An- 
other handsome  two-year-old  filly  won  the  Second  Nursery  Stakes. 
This  was  Myra,  by  Doncaster,  who  had  won  the  Rous  Plate  at  the 
late  Doncaster  Meeting.  Favo,  the  hero  of  the  match  with  Lord 
Clive  on  the  opening  day,  was  made  first  favourite  for  the  New- 
market October  Handicap,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  running  third 
to  Elf  King  and  Lancaster  Bowman.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  the 
race  was  run.  Lord  Falmouth's  celebrated  two-year-old  Bal  Gal 
added  to  her  many  victories  by  winning  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes 
on  the  Friday.  She  held  her  opponents  safe  throughout  the  race, 
and  shot  out  and  won  just  as  she  pleased  at  the  finish. 

The  racing  on  Friday  was  not  specially  interesting  ;  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  week  was  a  great  success.  The  racing  was  very 
good,  and  the  weather  was  all  that  could  have  been  wished. 


REVIEWS. 


HILLEBRAND  ON  MODERN  GERMAN  THOUGHT.* 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  these  Lectures  by  a  public 
less  select  than  the  "  parterre  of  gentlemen  "  before  whom 
they  were  originally  delivered,  and  to  whose  polite  indulgence  a 
quite  needless  appeal  was  made  in  one  of  their  opening  passages, 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  regarded  by  any  English  reader  as  ill- 
timed.  Not  that  a  new  book  about  Germany  and  the  Germans 
can  claim  a  special  value  as  such  at  the  present  season.  Of  gener- 
alities of  one  kind  or  another  concerning  this  well-worn  theme  we 
may  frankly  confess  to  have  recently  had  enough,  and  more  than 
enough.  Even  statistical  compilations  not  unfrequently  disappoint 
the  respectful  attention  which  they  appear  to  claim  as  their  right; 
and  only  a  languid  kind  of  interest  can  continue  to  attach  even  to 
a  comparison  between  the  annual  cost  of  a  German  and  that  of  a 
British  soldier — a  point  in  favour  of  his  more  frugal  native  land 
which  M.  Ilillebrand  himself  is,  we  observe,  unable  to  refrain  from 


*  Sun  Lectures  on  the  History  of  German  Thought  from  the  Seven  Years'1 
War  to  Goethe's  Death.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  May  and  June  1879.  By  Karl  Ilillebrand.  London:  Louqmans 
&  Co.  1S80. 
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making  in  a  note.  Mere  sketches  of  manners,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  he  produced  so  long  as  Englishmen  travel 
up  the  Rhine  possessed  of  sufficient  power  of  observation  and 
sense  of  humour  to  be  amused  by  national  divergences  in  the  use 
of  the  table-knife  or  the  adjustment  of  the  feather-bed.  But  it 
is  not  in  such  wares  that  M.  Hillebrand  deals ;  and,  if  there  is  no 
lack  of  ambitiousness  in  the  title  of  his  lectures,  there  is  likewise 
much  opportuneness  in  their  theme.  And  this  precisely  because 
those  aspects  of  German  national  progress  and  life  with  which  M. 
Hillebrand  deals  happen  to  have  rather  gone  out  of  fashion  in  our 
intellectual — or,  at  all  events,  our  literary — world.  "While  our 
chief  English  sources  of  periodical  information  concerning  the 
non-political  activity  of  Germany — indeed,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
concerning  the  progress  of  her  political  life  itself — have  grown 
surprisingly  scanty,  a  feeling  altogether  antipathetic  to  con- 
temporary German  opinion  and  sentiment  has  of  late  years 
become  increasingly  manifest  in  the  most  self-complacent 
spheres  of  English  literary  criticism.  It  would  probably  have 
required  the  time  occupied  by  one  of  M.  Hillebrand's  lectures  to 
establish  without  abruptness,  and  to  deprecate  with  effect,  the 
existence  of  the  feeling  in  question  ;  and  he  has  accordingly  pre- 
ferred to  assume  it— or  at  least  to  seem  to  do  so — by  adopting  a 
manner  half  blandly  apologetic,  half  buoyantly  defiant.  To  the 
corresponding  aversion  which  unfortunately  has  come  not  less 
widely  to  prevail  in  Germany,  although  it  has  happily  not  yet 
altogether  estrauged  the  German  from  the  English  world  of  letters, 
he  only  refers  by  means  of  a  decidedly  skilful  aposiopesis.  But  to 
one  of  the  mainsprings  of  anti-German  feeling  among  ourselves 
he  openly  directs  attention,  though  recognizing  in  it  rather  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  general  than  a  feature  of  our  particular  in- 
sular localit}'.  Nor  can  we  refuse  our  assent  to  his  opinion  that 
his  own  ideas  as  to  what  has  been  the  real  strength  of  German 
thought  in  the  past,  and  as  to  what  will  prove  its  real  strength  in 
the  future,  contravene  not  a  few  of  the  principles  most  favoured  on 
our  chief  literary  and  scientific  rostra.  Thus  a  delicate  compli- 
ment to  the  intellectual  generosity  of  M.  Hillebrand's  audience,  as 
well  as  a  just  appreciation  of  fundamental  differences  likely  to  exist 
between  him  aud  them,  is  conveyed  in  the  following  sentence  in 
his  first  lecture: — 

In  the  whole  tendency  of  my  mind,  in  my  entire  wny  of  looking  at 
tilings — religious  and  moral,  historical  and  scientific — I  have  remained  a 
thorough  Continental,  nay,  a  thorough  German,  whereas  the  younger  gene- 
ration of  Europe  is  entering  more  and  more  every  day  into  the  intellectual 
current  which  sprang  up  in  this  island  towards  i86o,*and  has  since  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent. 

At  the  same  time,  even  persons  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of 
M.  Hillebrand — who  has  known  many  lands  and  is  known  in  many 
— cannot  have  needed  to  accompany  him  far  in  these  lectures  in 
order  to  become  assured  that  in  him  they  have  to  deal  with  no 
German  pedant,  whether  of  the  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary 
period.  Even  when  he  drapes  himself  with  becoming  severity  in 
the  philosopher's  robe,  he  reserves  to  himself  a  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  proves  that  he  has  not,  like  Freiligrath's  Hamlet, 
"  stuck  too  long  at  Wittemberg,  in  the  lecture-rooms  and  among 
the  sects."  He  treats  even  of  Kant,  copiously  indeed,  but  with  a 
comparative  succinctness  not  commended  by  native  examples,  and 
shows  himself  capable  of  summarizing  even  that  most  fluid  of 
subjects,  the  history  of  German  Romanticism,  as  tersely  as  in  his 
delightful  History  of  France  he  has  recently  summarized  the 
history  of  its  French  counterpart.  M.  Hillebrand,  who  is  as  much 
at  home  at  Florence  as  he  is  at  Paris,  has  of  late  found  various 
opportunities  of  showing  that  among  Englishmen  also,  as  among 
English  books,  he  runs  little  danger  of  losing  his  way.  Some  of 
his  lately  published  remarks  about  ourselves  to  ourselves  may  have 
jarred  upon  our  presumably  still  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  but  his  generalizations,  even  when  least  flattering,  could 
not  but  be  allowed  to  have  a  broader  basis  than,  say,  those  of  M. 
Taine  on  the  same  theme.  But  he  is  not  less  candid  as  to  both 
our  merits  and  our  defects  when  he  discusses  them,  for  the  benefit 
uf  German  readers.  Thus  we  were  interested  the  other  day  to  find 
him  expounding  in  the  Deutsche  Liter aturhlatt  (published  at 
Gotha)  the  excellences  and  the  shortcomings  of  so  peculiarly 
English  an  undertaking  as  Mr.  John  Morley's  series  of  unannotated 
critical  biographies.  A  certain  touch  of  dilettantism  is  almost 
inseparable  from  the  manner  of  a  writer  so  universally  well- 
informed  ;  and,  though  M.  Hillebrand  is  something  very  different 
from  a  feuilletoniste,  yet  he  is  so  overfull  of  special  knowledge 
that  he  might,  by  the  unwary,  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  one. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  M.  Hillebrand's  English  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  cannot  fairly  be  said  even  to  suggest  the  labour 
which  it  must  surely  have  entailed.  The  only  oddity  we  have 
noticed  is  the  epithet  "  elect,"  added  to  those  of  "  noble,"  and 
"  sympathetic "  in  characterizing  Prince  Hal,  Tom  Jones,  and 
Egmont. 

Even  in  the  general  conduct  of  his  argument,  M.  Hillebrand, 
while  a  thorough  German  in  the  drift  of  his  ideas  and  in  the 
foundations  of  his  conceptions,  has  a  lucidity  which  is  more  usually 
found  in  French  contemporary  writers.  No  doubt,  popular  lecturers, 
especially  when  dealing  with  subjects  comparatively  difficult  or 
presumably  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  their  hearers,  have  good 
reason  for  aiming  at  this  quality  above  all  others  ;  and,  just  as  the 
discovery  of  the  master-passion  in  a  man  used  to  be  offered 
as  the  surest  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  his  conduct  in  life,  so,  in 
order  to  understand  the  general  course  of  a  nation's  intellectual 
progress,  it  may  seem  only  necessary  to  ascertain  and  state  the 
"  mother-ideas  "  which  determined  it.    M.  Hillebrand  has  found 


little  difficulty,  without  at  the  same  time  deviating  from  the  track 
of  most  previous  inquirers,  in  pointing  out  that  the  four 
principal  ideas  which  Germany  had  to  develop  and  illustrate  in  hei 
national  literature  and  in  her  scientific  work  were  almost  all  thrown  on  the 
intellectual  market  of  Europe  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Winckelmann  gave  new  life  to  antiquity  by  applying  to  it  a 
new  historical  method.  Lessing  traced  the  limits  between  the  iinelirts  and 
poetry,  assigning  to  each  of  them  a  domain  not  to  be  overstepped.  Kant, 
correcting  Rousseau's  view  of  the  history  of  mankind,  contended  that  the' 
ideal  aim  of  mankind  was  not  the  natural  state  of  the  savage,  as  Rousseau: 
held,  but  a  state  of  nature  combined  with  intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic,  and 
political  development,  such  as  was  revealed  in  Greece.  Herder,  finally, 
starting  likewise  from  Rousseau,  believed  all  great  creations  of  humanity 
to  be  the  work  of  spontaneous  action,  either  individual  or  collective  and 
national,  not  the  intentional  result  of  self-conscious  activity.  The  three 
first  of  these  four  great  men  still  belong  to  the  generation  of  1760,  as  we 
should  call  the  men  born  in  the  second  and  third  decade  of  the  century  ; 
the  last,  Herder,  born  in  1744,  already  belongs  to  the  following  generation, 
that  of  Goethe.  His  marvellous  precocity  alone  permitted  him  to  fight 
at  the  side  of  Lessing,  his  elder  by  fifteen  years. 

Whether  the  historical  analogy  be  accepted  or  not,  there  can 
certainly  be  no  doubt  that  the  spring  time  and  the  summer  time 
of  modern  German  intellectual  life  are  comprehended  within  limits 
little,  if  at  all,  wider  than  those  of  the  period  of  the  literary 
greatness  of  Athens.  This  fact  would  be  inexplicable  with- 
out its  antecedents.  And,  though  it  has  long  been  a  well- 
known  truth,  it  cannot  in  this  connexion  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  the  Thirty  Years'  War  placed  Germany,  as 
compared  with  the  other  nations  capable  of  contributing  to 
the  progress  of  European  culture,  at  a  disadvantage  from  which 
it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  she  has  ever  altogether  recovered. 
On  all  this  M.  Hillebrand  necessarily  dwells ;  nor  does  he  fail  to 
show  (without  of  course  in  the  least  degree  laying  claim  to  origi- 
nality) what  were  the  principal  currents  of  national  sentiment 
which  enabled  the  nation,  through  a  period  of  apparently  hopeless 
decadence,  to  preserve  its  vitality.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
either  of  the  twin  articles  of  belief  at  the  present  day  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  thinking  Germans,  that  "the  two  springs 
around  which  the  new  life  gathered  and  grew  up  were  the  Prussian 
State  and  the  Protestant  Religion.''  But,  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  M.  Hillebrand  himself  shows  very  clearly  how  it  had,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  to  be  turned  inside  out  before,  as  a  national 
influence,  it  could  resume  the  task  of  the  national  Reformation. 
And  as  to  the  former,  we  only  wish  that  the  half-conscious,  half- 
unconscious  progress  of  historical  growths  were  not  so  often  repre- 
sented as  the  conscious  fulfilment  of  "glorious  missions."  Before 
the  great  Elector's  policy  is  extolled  as  consistent  with  that  of  his 
later  successors,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  it  should  he 
proved  to  have  been  consistent  with  itself. 

In  connexion  with  the  central  part  of  that  period  of  the 
history  of  German  thought  which  M.  Hillebrand  has  with  a 
pleasant  but  sure  touch  sketched  in  this  volume,  he  tells  us  little 
that  is  new,  but  brings  out  with  particular  effectiveness  some 
points  which  have  been  comparatively  little  noticed  by  English 
readers.  Of  Lessing  we  have  recently  been  told  so  much  both 
at  first  hand  and  at  second  hand,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  ex- 
patiate at  great  length  upon  his  share  in  the  progress  of  Ger- 
man thought;  we  may,  however,  direct  attention  to  a  brief 
criticism  of  the  Laocoon  which  is  worth  considering  by  those 
who  are  apt  to  overlook  the  incompleteness  of  that  most  striking 
essay.  Herder,  on  the  contrary,  has  received  from  English 
writers  a  much  smaller  measure  of  criticism  ;  perhaps  the  in- 
creasing interest  which  is  again  taken  in  him  in  Germany,  and 
which  Julian  Schmidt  is  doing  his  best  to  keep  alive  by  means 
of  the  occasional  nudges  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  administer- 
ing to  the  literary  public,  will  in  due  time  spread  further.  At  all 
events  M.  Hillebrand  has  shown  with  considerable  force  that  it 
is  a  shortsighted  criticism  which  identifies  Herder  with  the  kind  of 
cosmopolitanism  with  which  many  both  before  and  after  Napoleon 
have  taunted  the  German  mind.  Undoubtedly  he  "  placed 
humanity  higher  than  nationality "  ;  but,  of  all  the  leaders  of 
German  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  he  who  most 
warmly  defended,  and  by  his  literary  labours  gave  most  vitality 
to,  the  national  principle.  In  a  passage  at  the  close  of  his  fourth 
lecture,  too  long  to  be  extracted  here,  M.  Hillebrand  certainly  ap- 
proaches near  to  proving  that  no  other  German  writer  of  note 
exercised  the  important  indirect  influence  upon  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  which  was  exercised  by  Herder.  And  later,  in  the 
very  caustic  lecture  on  the  Romanticists — about  some  of  whom  it 
is  indeed  time  that  the  unvarnished  truth  should  be  told — he 
shows  very  convincingly  that  this  school  of  writers  "  might  be 
called  the  real  executors  of  Herder's  bequest,  were  it  not  that 
Herder  contented  himself  with  emancipating  the  mind  from 
rationalistic  conventionalism,  whereas  the  romanticists,  after 
having  most  etl'ectually  worked  in  the  same  direction,  wanted  to 
enthral  it  in  the  fetters  of  a  worse  conventionalism,  that  of  a  dead 
tradition,  galvanized  by  artificial  means."  Thus  theirs  wras  not  a 
permanently  fructifying  influence  like  Herder's,  the  fullest  opera- 
tion of  which  upon  a  single  creative  genius  is  no  doubt  recognizable 
in  the  case  of  Goethe.  Herder  himself  in  his  turn  eagerly 
acknowledged  the  influence  of  Hamann,  whose  reputation  must 
always  remain  of  that  rather  exasperating  kind  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  German  Universities.  He  was  (to  borrow  a  phiase  of 
Thackeray's)  too  great  and  too  good  to  leave  any  thing  more  than 
fragments  behind  him. 

We  pass  over  what  M.  Hillebrand  has  to  say  about  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  more  especially  about  Kant,  the  study  of  whom,  as 
our  readers  may  be  aware,  is  at  the  present  day  being  revived  with 
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remarkable  vigour  in  German;  as  well  ms  in  this  country.  The 

observations  contained  in  these  lectures  on  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy  were  not  intended,  and  are  not  likely  to 
bo  regarded,  as  a  material  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  subject. 
For  our  own  part,  wo  are  disposed  to  regard  with  distrust  attempts 
to  express  in  a  few  striking  sentences  the  sum  of  Kant's  moral 
creed  as  contrasted  with  *'  the  (J  or  man  one."  J  Jut,  in  any  case, 
M.  Ilillebraud's  view  of  this  contrast  is  worth  considering  on  its 
own  account.  The  lecture  containing  it  appropriately  closes  with 
n  brief  discussion  of  the  question — Will  Germany  come  back  from 
its  present  condition,  in  which  not  only  has  individualism  made 
room  for  uniformity  and  humanism  for  patriotism,  but  "  the  acci- 
dental practical  life  "  seeius  to  sullice  for  the  generation  which 
lives  it  ?  It  is  a  question  which,  however  it  may  be  formulated, 
occupies  the  thoughts  of  more  Germans  and  friends  of  Germany 
than  are  willing  to  confess  the  fact.  The  lecturer  has  the  cheerful 
answer  ready — that,  "  so  soon  as  the  long-yearned-for  national 
State  is  complete  and  insured  against  inner  and  outer  enemies, 
Germany  will  come  back  to  the  creed  of  the  real  foundors  of  her 
civilization.  But,"  he  very  judiciously  adds,  "she  will  only 
accept  it  with  qualifications."  M.  Hillebrand,  who  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  epithets  is  both  a  patriotic  and  a  cosmopolitan  writer, 
must  excuse  us  if  we  say  that  it  savours  something  of  affec- 
tation when  he  describes  his  great  nation  as  being  unable  just 
at  present  to  allow  itself  "  the  luxury  of  such  liberal  ideas 
and  feelings  "  as  those  which  animated  Lessing  and  Herder, 
and  Goethe  and  Schiller.  At  what  point  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  great  political  work  of  this  age  will  it  be  able  to 
afford  resuming  them?  And  where  are  they  to  be  locked 
away  in  the  meantime  ?  Among  the  representatives  of  political 
life  themselves,  or  among  the  specialists  in  the  Universities  ? 
Probably  it  depends  as  much  upon  her  students  as  upon  her 
statesmen  whether  Germany  will  remain  true  to  traditions  which 
can  never  be  out  of  date  or  out  of  place  like  the  hard-and- 
fast  constitutionalism  to  which  M.  Hillebrand  objects.  Her  sons 
may  not  be  able  to  gratify  the  shade  of  Kant  by  elaborating 
schemes  for  a  universal  peace  ;  but  they  need  not  insult  the  shade 
of  Lessing  by  throwing  stones  at  the  Jews.  We  too  have  faith  in 
the  intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  political,  future  of  Germany ; 
but  most  of  all  because  we  do  not  believe  that  the  future  leaders 
of  German  thought  are  likely  to  wait  till  Prince  Bismarck  can  in- 
form them  that  his  work  is  done. 


HANDBOOK  OF  INDIAN  ARMS* 

THE  combination  of  study  and  research  brought  to  bear  on 
this  catalogue  of  Indian  arms  deserved  to  have  been  put 
before  the  public  in  a  better  shape.  We  do  not  look  for  gorgeous 
and  expensive  bindings  to  be  paid  out  of  a  depleted  Indian 
exchequer ;  but  we  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not 
liave  been  chargeable  with  extravagance  bad  he  sanctioned  the 
expense  of  a  binding  in  cloth.  This  work  published  by  his  order 
and  under  bis  sanction  looks  exactly  like  one  of  those  flabby  cata- 
logues of  improved  cutlery,  glass,  or  fire-irons  which  the  British 
householder  at  once  consigns  to  the  rubbish-basket.  We  gather 
that  Mr.  Egerton,  the  author  of  the  work,  began  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  Indian  arms  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  that  he 
gradually  accumulated  a  quantity  of  notes  to  illustrate  his  col- 
lection ;  and  that  in  some  unexplained  way  he  became  connected 
with  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  who  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of 
the  Indian  Museum.  When  it  was  decided  that  the  valuable  col- 
lections of  this  latter  department  should  be  dispersed,  it  became 
desirable  to  utilize  and  publish  officially  the  information  stored  up 
by  officials  and  by  amateurs  like  Mr.  Egerton.  The  catalogue,  as 
we  have  said,  has  been  taken  under  the  official  segis  ;  the  records 
of  the  India  Office  have  been  made  available  to  the  author  ;  and 
the  proof-sheets  have  been  revised,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  such 
eminent  scholars  as  Sir  Henry  liawlinson,  Colonel  Yule,  and  Dr. 
Post.  When  the  loose  and  inaccurate  spelling  of  old  manuscripts  has 
perplexed  these  gentlemen,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  ordi- 
nary scholarship  should  not  be  at  fault.  Some  of  the  names  and 
phrases,  as  shown  by  Colonel  Yule,  are  absolute  nonsense,  and  can- 
not be  identified  with  any  dialect  of  civilized  man.  Where  accuracy 
is  so  difficult  of  attainment,  we  do  not  intend  to  offer  more  than  one 
or  two  conjectures.  At  page  125  Colonel  Yule  has  put  a  query  to 
Vnniannan,  which  he  describes  as  "  reins  of  rope  covered  with 
velvet."  We  suggest  to  him  that  inan  in  Persian  means  reins, 
and  that  many  of  the  elegancies  and  ornaments  of  social  life  were 
by  Hindus  borrowed  from  that  elegant  language.  Kirk  narduban 
can  scarcely  be  pure  Persian  for  "  the  forty  steps  or  rungs  of  a 
ladder  " ;  Chihal  narduban  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  Chihal- 
Dokhtar  and  Chihal-Situn  and  Chihal  Minar  being  well-known 
Persian  phrases  or  places.  Again,  Wadono,  a  leader  of  division, 
cannot  be  good  Sanskrit.  The  letter  v>  is  unknown  to  the 
Devanagari  alphabet,  though  the  educated  youth  of  Bengal  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  it  in  their  present  faulty  system  of 
alliteration  in  writing  their  own  names. 

We  have  one  or  two  other  criticisms  to  offer.  A  sketch  of 
Indian  history  beginning  with  the  poem  of  the  Mahabharata  and 
the  rival  Pandus  and  Kurus,  and  ending  with  the  first  Burmese 

*  An  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Indian  Arms;  being  a  Classified  and  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  the  Arms  Exhibited  at  the  India  Museum.  With  an 
Introductory  H ketch  of  the  Military  History  of  India.  My  the  Hon. 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.A.,  M.P.  Published  by 'order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council.  London  :  Allen  &  Co. :  YV~.  Ori""s,  Hnnover 
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war,  was  hardly  needed  as  an  introduction.  To  those  possessing 
any  acquaintance  with  this  big  subject  the  sketch  convoys  little  or 

no  information.   Those  who  want  enlightenment  on  Indian  wars 

imd  sieges  can  best  be  referred  to  the  works  of  Elphinstone,  Mr, 
Talbovs  Wheeler,  Colonel  Malleson,  the  lato  Sir  John  Kayer 
and  the  lato  Mr.  J.  O.  Marshnmn.  But  when  wo  come  to  the 
weapons  which  the  combatants  used,  it  would  not  bo  easy  to  find 
in  the  same  reasonable  compass  so  much  information  on  the 
matchlocks,  swords,  daggers,  spears,  and  javelins  used  by  Hindus, 
Mahommedans,  and  semi-Hindu  and  aboriginal  tribes.  We  do- 
not  think  that  many  Indian  administrators  will  endorse  Mr. 
Egerton's  doctrine  that,  as  Iudia  is  completely  pacified,  "the 
necessity  for  carrying  weapons  is  disappearing  or  has  altogether 
passed  away."  Bather  does  this  formidable  catalogue  remind 
us  that  an  Arms  Act  and  a  Licensing  Act,  and  other  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  the  wholesale  admission  of  weapons 
and  gunpowder,  are  just  as  much  needed  now  as  they  were 
after  the  Mutiny.  We  recollect  to  have  read  somewhere  an 
anecdote  of  the  First  Napoleon  when  ho  was  shut  up  in  St. 
Helena.  He  there  gave  an  audience  to  certain  Anglo-Indian  officers 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  travels  in  the  Eastern  seas,  had  met 
with  a  tribe  of  men  who  professed  to  pass  their  lives  without 
resorting  to  or  forging  any  weapon  at  all.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  ex-Emperor.  "  Mais  sans  amies,  comment  se  bat-on  ?  "  as  if 
fighting  were  an  immutable  law  of  human  nature,  civilized  or 
savage.  The  ingenuity  of  Indian  handicraftsmen  has  not  been  les3 
displayed  in  the  grace  and  finish  given  to  swords  and  fowling- 
pieces  than  it  has  been  in  textile  fabrics,  inlaid  marble  tombs,  and 
gold  and  silver  work.  Not  that  we  are  to  look  for  what  are  termed 
arms  of  perfection,  or  any  marked  improvements,  or  the  invention  of 
new  machines  for  mowing  down  whole  ranks  of  men  at  a  time.  On 
the  contrary,  old-fashioned  matchlocks  are  still  used  in  various  parts 
of  India,  as  they  were  in  the  Pindarri  warfare ;  and  some  of  the 
cannon  fondly  cherished  by  the  smaller  potentates  might  have 
been  serviceable  in  the  campaigns  of  Baber.  They  are  yet  to  be 
seen  in  hill  forts  or  on  crumbling  ramparts,  if  they  are  not  hidden 
away  in  dry  wells  underground,  under  the  vague  expectation  of 
some  battle  of  Ramoth  Gilead  to  which  all  Indian  chieftains  shall 
one  day  be  summoned.  But  this  volume  supplies  us  with  excel- 
lent specimens  of  guns  elaborately  chased,  of  daggers  with  hilts 
finely  worked  in  jade  and  ivory,  and  of  swords  beautifully 
damascened  in  gold.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that  Oriental  fanoy 
plays  with  the  appendages  and  accoutrements  as  well  as  with  thearms 
of  the  warrior ;  with  the  saddle,  the  powder-flask,  the  leathern  belt,, 
and  even  the  ankus,  or  hook  with  which  the  mahout  guides  his- 
elephant. 

And  here  a  difficulty  had  to  be  acknowledged  and  met.  The 
division  of  this  rather  vast  subject  caused  the  author  some 
perplexity.  It  was  a  consideration  whether  the  arms  should  be 
arranged  historically,  so  as  to  show  the  Hindu  period,  the 
Mahommedan  invasions  of  India,  and  the  differences  between. 
Aryan  and  Turanian  civilization.  But  on  this  basis  there  would 
have  been  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  dates  of  the  specimens,  and 
still  greater  in  determining  when,  how,  and  where  the  rudest 
type  of  weapon  was  gradually  improved.  On  the  whole  we  think 
Mr.  Egerton  has  shown  sound  judgment  in  treating  the  matter 
ethnologically,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  some  con- 
fusion even  on  this  plan  of  research.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
races  are  kept  tolerably  apart,  and  we  can  recognize  the  gradations 
in  destructiveness  attained  respectively  by  Mahrattas,  Rajputs,  Sikhs,. 
Malays,  Burmans,  Gonds,  and  Bheels.  We  can  picture  the  Mogul 
horseman  heavily  armed,  with  his  coat  of  mail  and  plates  and  con- 
trivances for  the  protection  of  his  horse.  There  is  the  light- 
armed  Mahratta,  with  his  long  spear,  pistol  and  dagger,  scimitar 
and  shield,  and  thick  quilted  garment  capable  of  turning  a  sword 
cut,  but  occasionally  exchanged  for  chain  armour  of  proof.  Tha 
Rajput  may  be  credited  with  proficiency  with  the  dagger  and  the 
bow  and  arrow.  A  curved  sabre  destitute  of  a  guard  to  the  hilt, 
may  be  said  to  distinguish  those  whom  in  a  general  way  we  term 
Afghans,  but  who  are  better  described  as  Ghilzais,  Momunds,  and 
Shinwarries.  In  the  use  of  the  kukri,  and  the  kris  or  creese, 
and  the  dha  or  cutlass,  none  are  so  capable  as  the  Goorkhas, 
the  Malays,  and  the  Burmese.  From  these  it  is  rather  a 
descent  to  the  wild  tribes  who  rely  on  hatchets  and  bows  and 
arrows  such  as  moved  Dugald  Dalgetty  to  irrepressible  laughter. 
The  Sontals,  the  Gonds,  the  Bheels,  and  the  tribes  on  our 
North- Western  frontier  can,  however,  do  considerable  execu- 
tion with  these  primitive  weapons  against  "  ground  game," 
and  occasionally  against  rival  tribes,  though  unequally  matched 
against  Regulars.  The  Sontal  can  transfix  a  hare  or  partridge  as- 
well  as  a  deer  or  a  leopard,  using  different  arrows  according  to  the* 
size  of  the  game ;  the  Baiga  in  the  Central  Provinces  can  bring 
down  deer  with  a  hatchet ;  while  the  Bheel  of  Western  India  can 
send  a  barbed  arrow  into  a  fish.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
these  savages  have  been  befriended  and  reclaimed  by  soldiers  and 
civilians  devoted  to  sport,  and  that  expeditions  in  search  of  bi# 
game  in  wilds  and  fastnesses  have  been  the  means  of  turning 
sportsmen  into  philanthropists  and  of  adding  many  creditable 
episodes  to  the  pages  of  Indian  administration. 

The  chapter  on  artillery  leads  Mr.  Egerton  to  specify  sundry 
huge  and  unwieldy  pieces  of  ordnance  which  were  cast  to  please  the 
extravagaut  fancy  of  emperors  and  their  lieutenants.  One  was 
made  in  1549,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  at  Ahmednuggur,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Grant-Duff  in  his  history  of  the  Mahrattas.  It  was 
so  huge  that  the  Government  in  1 823  were  unable  to  ship  it  to  Eng- 
land. At  Asirgurh,  in  1818  we  captured  a  gun  carrying  an  enor- 
mous weight  of  metal,  about  which  fabulous  reports  were  spread 
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by  the  natives.  Another  heavy  piece,  of  brass,  was  taken  at 
Bhurtpore.  The  Sikh  artillery,  though  not  quite  so  bulky,  was 
far  more  effective,  as  we  found  to  our  cost.  "  Futteh  Jung  "  was, 
however,  a  gun  of  considerable  calibre,  and  played  over  our  ranks 
during  the  eventful  night  of  Ferozshah,  till  silenced  by  the  deter- 
mined advance  of  a  small  body  of  infantry  in  reply  to  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  who  went  about  the  held  and  asked  the  "  lads  "  if  they 
"  could  not  silence  that  gun."  We  think  this  cannon  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Government  House  at  Calcutta. 
Some  time  ago  the  Indian  Government  called  for  a  return  of  the 
forces  and  artillery  still  possessed  by  the  native  powers  of  India, 
big  and  little ;  and  the  replies  sent  suggested  many  curious  reflec- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  our  tenure  and  ascendency  in  India,  and 
the  right  policy  towards  tributary  and  feudatory  Rajas. 

Several  of  Mr.  Egerton's  anecdotes,  if  not  absolutely  new,  are 
interesting.  It  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  work  to  give 
us  any  proverbs  or  sayings  save  those  which  bear  on  war- 
like preparations.  But  when  he  tells  us  incidentally  that  the 
Bundelas,  or  inhabitants  of  Bundelkund,  are  of  Rajput  extraction, 
and  haughty  and  independent,  and  that  their  "  boorishness  "  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  we  are  reminded  of  another  current  saying 
which  designates  them  as  highly  accomplished  cheats.  Eh  sail 
dundi,  na  ek  Bundelcundi.  "  One  hundred  weigh-men  are  not 
equal  to  a  single  man  of  Bundelcund,"  however  deceitful  on  the 
weights  the  former  may  be.  Where  he  quotes  Paulus  Jovius,  as 
quoted  by  Colonel  Yule,  for  the  statement  that  a  good  Persian 
blade  would  "cut  through  a  silk  handkerchief  when  drawn 
across  it,"  we  are  reminded  of  Saladin's  feat  which  astonished 
Richard  and  De  Vaux  in  the  Talisman  as  a  sheer  piece  of 
jugglery.  The  quoit-throwing  of  the  Sikhs  rests  on  the  ocular 
evidence  of  scores  of  officers.  Mr.  Egerton  says  casually  that  a 
Sikh  soldier  twists  a  thin  circlet  of  steel  round  his  fore- 
finger and  launches  it  with  deadly  aim  at  eighty  paces.  We 
have  seen  an  expert  of  this  race  cut  through  the  stem  of  a 
plantain  tree  with  the  chalcar  or  quoit,  at  about  that  distance, 
but  not  without  divers  preliminary  failures.  But  why,  when 
dealing  with  Ranjit  Sing  and  his  Sikh  army,  does  Mr.  Egerton 
mention  only  two  of  the  French  officers  under  whose  direction 
the  Akalis  and  the  Sikh  artillery  attained  such  excellence?  To 
the  names  of  Allard  and  Ventura,  should  be  added  those  of 
Court  and  Avitabile,  the  latter  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  who  spoke 
no  one  language,  not  even  Italian,  with  correctness,  but  had  the 
art  of  making  himself  obeyed,  understood,  and  feared  in  his  iron 
rule  at  Peshawur. 

Mr.  Egerton's  work  will  be  found  especially  useful  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  collector  of  rare  articles.  We  should  have 
been  glad  if  he  had  condescended  to  give  us  some  specimens  of 
the  arms  used  by  that  estimable  functionary,  the  choukidar,  or 
Tillage  watchman,  or  of  the  gariisa  and  surkhi,  or  spears  em- 
ployed by  clubmen  and  heroes  of  village  fights  in  what  are 
termed  "agrarian  disputes."  But  if  there  is  any  mention  of 
such  rude  weapons,  we  have  failed  to  hit  on  it.  Attempts 
have  recently  been  made  to  put  the  whole  village  police,  espe- 
cially in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  as  regards  duties,  pay, 
and  equipment,  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing ;  and  though  this  re- 
form may  be  a  work  of  time,  we  can  state  confidently  that  a  better 
constabulary,  the  establishment  of  numerous  subdivisions,  and  the 
greater  number  of  officers,  have  resulted  in  diminishing  the  number 
of  lattials,  or  hired  clubmen,  and  in  restricting  fights  about  the 
possession  of  lands  or  the  demarcation  of  boundaries  to  the  proper 
arena  of  the  civil  courts.  Very  ugly  wounds  used  to  be  indicted 
in  these  encounters,  which  the  police,  with  ample  notice,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  were  quite  powerless  to  prevent.  And  notable 
feats  have  been  accomplished  with  the  watchman's  clumsy  spear 
with  its  broad  blade.  We  remember  an  experienced  collector, 
while  engaged  in  the  assessment  of  an  estate,  snatching  a 
weapon  of  this  kind  from  the  hands  of  a  bewildered  official,  and 
riding  down  single-handed  and  killing  a  good-sized  boar  which 
had  been  just  started  out  of  a  patch  of  a  cover  during  his  morn- 
ing's survey  work.  But  the  effect  of  arms,  after  all,  whether  rude 
or  elaborate,  depends  on  the  skill  with  which  they  can  be  wielded  ; 
and  not  the  least  significant  passage  in  this  retrospect  of  Indian 
history  is  the  remark  of  Bernier  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Moghul 
soldiery.  Mr.  Egerton  does  not  give  the  French  Doctor's  exact 
words,  but,  to  our  recollection,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
twenty-four  thousand  men  led  by  M.  le  Prince  (Conde),  or  some 
other  capable  general,  would  walk  over  the  bodies  (devraient 
passer  sur  le  ventre)  of  three  times  that  number  of  the  Imperial 
forces  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  How  Bernier 's  accurate  forecast  was 
verified  a  century  afterwards  by  a  rival  nation  makes  up,  as  we 
all  know,  several  volumes  of  stirring  Anglo-Indian  history. 


FATHER  TROUT* 

fllHE  republication  of  a  work  chiefly  humorous  in  intention,  a 
J-  long  time  after  its  original  appearance,  is  perhaps  a  greater 
test  of  its  excellence  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  class  of  lite- 
rature. Nothing  varies  so  much  from  time  to  time  as  the  taste  of 
the  age  in  jests,  and  what  survives  must  have  an  intrinsic  excel- 
lence which  is  very  far  from  ordinary.  Even  in  the  work  of  the 
greatest  provokers  of  laughter  there  is  much  nowadays  over  which 
readers  pass  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  with  smaller  men  the 
passing  gets  altogether  the  better  of  the  reading.    These  are  trite 

*  The  Worhs  of  Father  Proul.  Edited  by  Charles  Kent.  London  : 
Eoutledge.  1881. 


enough  reflections,  perhaps ;  but  the  republication  of  such  a  book 
as  that  before  us  suggests  them  somewhat  pointedly.  The  renown 
of  Father  Prout  is  still  considerable,  though  it  is  probable  that  for 
some  years  his  readers  have  been  but  few.  It  was  only  in  the  year 
of  Sadowa  that  he  died,  but  he  was  even  then  more  of  a  name 
than  a  reality  to  all  except  his  personal  friends.  Thirty  years  had 
passed  since  Regina  used  to  contain  the  Reliques,  with  Maclise's 
dainty  illustrations  of  them,  and  during  that  time  the  author  had 
given  to  the  world  little  of  any  kind,  and  nothing  that  was  not 
more  or  less  ephemeral.  He  was  personally  familiar  with  most  of 
the  literary  generation  of  1830-1860,  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
and  their  compeers,  and  had  become  known  (chiefly  in  Paris)  to  a 
younger  generation  of  newspaper  men,  of  whom  he  himself  had 
always,  though  with  some  intermittences,  continued  to  be  one. 
But  he  lived  little  in  England.  He  was  that  always  questionable 
character,  an  unfrocked  or  half-unfrocked  priest,  and  he  never  ap- 
peared before  the  public  in  his  own  person.  The  Reliques  of 
Father  Prout  were  reprinted  once  and  again,  and  constantly  gave 
a  new  and  sometimes  a  considerable  relish  to  boys  with  a  taste 
for  rummaging  the  shelves  of  their  fathers'  libraries.  But  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  much  read,  or  even  to  be  much  quoted. 

Few  people,  even  if  they  have  a  very  indistinct  notion  of  the 
Reliques,  need  to  be  told  that  Father  Prout  was  an  eidolon,  and 
that  his  name  in  the  flesh  was  Francis  Mahony.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  South- West  of  Ireland,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
priest,  though  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  not  a  very  priestly  one. 
Not  very  many  details  of  that  life  are  given  in  Mr.  Kent's  In- 
troduction, and  it  is  well  to  mention  that  the  volume,  though  it 
may  fairly  enough  pretend  to  be  "  The  Works  of  Father  Prout," 
has  no  pretensions,  and  does  not  make  any,  to  contain  all  the  works 
of  Mahony.  Its  contents  simply  consist  of  the  Reliques  as  they 
have  been  before  now  more  than  once  published,  and  of  a  few  waifs 
and  strays  principally  from  Bentley's  Miscellany.  Mahony  was, 
as  has  been  said,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  he  tried  fairly 
enough  to  find  a  vocation  in  his  profession.  But  he  found  none. 
Then  he  drifted  to  London  and  began  to  write  the  "  Prout 
Papers "  for  Fraser's  Magazine.  Wilson  had  set  the  fashion 
of  dialogue  of  a  convivial  order,  and  others  had  accustomed 
readers  to  miscellaneous  magazine  discussions  de  omnibus 
rebus.  Mahony  was  by  no  means  ill-equipped  for  such 
work.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  reading,  a 
knack  of  easy  verse,  a  considerable  fund  of  a  certain  kind 
of  humour,  and  a  few  strong  likes  and  dislikes  to  things  and 
persons.  It  would  be  pleasanter  to  think  that  these  dislikes  were 
thoroughly  genuine  ;  but  it  is  at  least  suspicious  that  during  his 
journalist  life  he  should  have  at  one  time  been  apparently  a 
violent  Conservative  and  at  another  a  decided  Liberal.  Political 
reasons  might,  had  he  been  more  consistent,  account  satis- 
factorily enough  for  his  dislike  to  Moore  and  to  O'Connell ;  but 
somehow  or  other  it  is  difficult  not  to  recollect  that  these  two 
were  the  most  famous  Irishmen  of  his  day,  and  to  see  something 
of  mere  factious  jealousy  in  the  unrelenting  way  in  which 
he  pursues  both  on  every  occasion.  It  would  indeed  be 
rather  difficult — perhaps  the  safer  word  would  be  impossible 
— to  make  out  for  Mahony  any  comprehensible  bundle  of  beliefs. 
His  ideas,  critical,  political,  and  other,  always  seem  to  have  come 
to  him  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  fashion,  and  he  made  no  parti- 
cular attempt  to  them  tie  together.  His  warmest  admirers,  however, 
would  hardly  claim  for  him  any  particular  value  as  an  exponent 
of  opinion.  Such  reputation  as  he  has  is  that  of  a  humourist,  and 
especially  of  a  composer  of  humorous  songs  and  parodies.  A  re- 
perusal  of  his  book  justifies  this  reputation  to  some  extent,  but 
only  to  some  extent.  Mahony  had  one  original,  or  tolerably 
original,  idea — that  of  writing  paraphrases  of  well-known  verse3 
in  languages  different  from  that  of  the  originals,  and  then  holding 
up  those  originals  as  plagiarisms  from  his  versions.  For  producing 
these  curious  jeux  d'esprit  he  had  no  doubt  a  wonderful  faculty. 
His  French  original  of  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  "  has  in- 
deed some  faults  of  versification,  but  it  is  a  really  remarkable  piece 
of  mocking-bird  music,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  scores  more 
of  the  lyrics  so  lavishly  strewn  about  these  pages.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  fancy  struck  him  to  weave  numbers  of  these  things 
into  connected  wholes,  and  the  result  cannot  be  said  to  be,  at  this 
time  of  day  at  any  rate,  fortunate  The  "  Rogueries  of  Tom 
Moore  "  would  be  a"  great  deal  more  readable  if  the  whole  of  the 
connecting  prose  were  struck  out  and  nothing  but  the  versions  re- 
tained. For  the  style  of  humour  which  was  then  prevalent  in 
magazine-writing  was,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  constrained,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  read  of  the  mortifications 
which  Thackeray  underwent  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary 
career.  His  touch  must  have  seemed  far  too  light,  his  humour 
altogether  too  airy,  to  those  who  preferred  the  floundering  horse- 
play which  Maginn  and  Mahony  allowed  themselves.  Every  now 
and  then  there  are  flashes,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Father  meet3 
the  argument  that  the  Melodies  are  much  better  translations 
of  his  supposed  originals  than  the  Anacreon  is  of  its  own. 
But  these  are,  on  the  whole,  rare.  The  "  Carousal "  in 
which  Father  Prout  entertains  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  exactly 
a  Coma  Beiim,  and  the  piece  called  "  Dean  Swift's  Madness  " 
is  not  only  spoilt  by  its  utter  indifference  to  vraisemblance,  but  by 
the  strange  mixture  of  the  serious  and  burlesque  in  it.  Indeed 
Mahony  seems  never  to  have  been  quite  clear  whethei  he  was 
writing  seriously  or  not,  and  his  work  has  therefore  but  too  often 
the  appearance  of  an  awkward  and  badly  joined  mosaic.  Still  the 
verse,  if  not  the  prose,  is  well  worth  republication.  The  French  and 
the  Latin  pieces  are  by  far  the  best,  Mahony  having  apparently 
a  peculiar  facility  in  those  two  languages.    The  Greek  are  for  the 
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most  part  still",  and  t ho  Knglish  very  unequal,  lint  in  French  or 
in  Latin  ho  had  a  roally  wonderful  knack  of  catching  up  tho  mam 
ideas  and  almost  the  words  of  an  Knglish  poem,  ana  reproducing 
them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  the  reader  (with  a  little 
•rood  will)  believe  that,  the  relations  of  copy  and  original  were 
reversed.  Of  the  two,  the  Latin  are  oven  bettor  than  tho  French. 
It  is  said  that  tho  incomparable  version  of  Ivauhoe's  epitaph  in 
Rtbtaea  and  Rotoena  is  due  to  Mahony,  and  ho  was  certainly  fully 
capable  of  writing  it,  which  is  perhaps  moro  than  can  bo  said  of 
Thackeray  himself.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  if  tho  two  friends' 
versions  of  La  Orniier  are  couiparod,  Mahony  is  infinitely  inferior. 
His  practice  in  easy  verse,  written  in  languages  somewhat  un- 
familiar to  his  readers,  had  led  him  into  tho  habit  of  constantly 
using  weak  or  otiose  expressions  to  till  up  a  gap  in  rhyme  or  metro, 
bo  for 

Liscttc  ioi  doit  surtout  apparaitre 
Vive,  jolie,  avec  un  frais  chapeau, 

be  gives  us  tbo  unutterably  feeble 

O  !  my  Lisette's  fair  form  could  I  recall 
With  fairy  waud. 

And  for  "  le  canon  gronde,"  "  bronze  cannon  roared."  Who  on 
earth  cares  whether  they  were  bronze  or  iron  ?  So,  too,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  his  irregular  Latin  verse,  where  the  scansion  is 
merely  by  accent,  and  where  rhyme  is  admitted,  is  far  better  than 
his  attempts  at  pure  quantity-metres  on  the  classical  model.  There 
is  hardly  any  comparison  between  the  merits  of  "  Lesbia  bath  a 
Beaming  Eye  "  and  of  "  John  Anderson,  my  joe  "  in  his  versions. 
The  merely  accent-scanned  trochees  of  the  first  are  capital;  the 
alcaics  which  do  duty  for  the  second  are  such  as  a  sixth-form  boy 
would  hardly  get  much  praise  for. 

It  is  curious  to  take  Prout's  work  and  to  compare  it  witb  tbat 
of  a  somewhat  elder  contemporary  of  bis,  who,  like  him,  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  classical  languages,  like  hiui  bad  a  great  faculty 
of  verse,  and,  like  him,  left  work  which  is  almost  always  humorous 
in  intention.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  Peacock's  work  which  is 
not  interesting  and  delightful  to  read  at  the  present  day,  while  the 
pages  of  Pro ut  which  are  really  and  honestly  interesting  and  de- 
lightful now  might,  we  fear,  be  collected  in  a  much  smaller 
volume  than  that  which  lies  before  us.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Peacock  wrote  novels  and  Mahony  essays  ;  for,  though 
the  novel  may  be  the  more  attractive  form  at  the  time,  it 
far  more  rarely  retains  its  attraction.  It  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  facts,  first,  that  the  one  was  above  all  things  an  exact  and 
scholarly  writer,  while  the  other  was  in  the  last  degree  inaccurate 
and  careless ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  one  has  infinitely  more  of 
the  "  critic  of  life "  about  him  than  the  other.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  favourite  phrase  may  be  a  very  bad  definition  of  good 
poetry,  but  it  is  an  admirable  definition  of  good  humour. 
Humorous  writing  that  is  to  tell  at  all  must  deal  with  the 
facts  of  life,  and  that  which  is  to  continue  to  tell  must  deal  with 
those  facts  of  life  which  are  more  or  less  permanent.  This  is 
exactly  what  Peacock's  writing  does,  and  what  Prout's  does  not. 
He  is  hardly  in  any  sense  an  observer  of  actual  life.  He  has 
before  him  an  ideal,  or  rather  conventional,  sort  of  existence,  in 
which  the  personages  read  books,  sing  songs,  and  drink  whisky, 
but  that  is  all.  Every  now  and  then,  when  be  gets  a  little  nearer 
to  fact,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  paper  on  the  Jesuits,  he  is  at  his 
best.  So  true  is  Thackeray's  principle  that  the  humourist  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  preacher,  and  can  hardly  dispense  with  something 
of  a  serious  purpose. 

For  this  reason  Mahony  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to  occupy  any 
very  exalted  place  in  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  his  book  is  likely  to  be  less  and  less  read  as  time  goes  on. 
It  is  essentially  a  book — we  speak  of  it  in  the  singular,  inasmuch  as 
bis  other  work  is  of  still  less  literary  importance— to  be  subjected 
to  the  usually  unfair  process  of  selection.  There  might  be 
made  out  of  its  verses  a  most  pleasant  anthology,  and  perhaps 
here  and  there  a  prose  passage  or  two  might  be  judi- 
ciously included  in  the  salvage.  But  the  papers,  as  a 
•whole,  cannot  be  said  to  be  lively  reading  nowadays.  Those 
which  are  chiefly  literary  reviews,  such  as  the  series  on  the 
songs  of  France  and  Italy,  show  good  will,  but  little  critical  power, 
and  a  most  deplorable  habit  of  inaccurate  statement.  Those  which 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  lack  body  and  coherence.  The  present 
edition  is  injured  by  desperately  small  print  and  by  extremely 
careless  "  reading,"  which  has  left  the  verses  in  foreign  languages 
full  of  misprints  and  blunders  of  all  kinds.  But  it  is,  considering 
its  cheapness  and  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor,  fairly  pro- 
yided^with  introductory  matter  both  to  the  whole  book  and  to  the 
individual  papers. 


THE  MAHOMED  AN  LAW  OF  INHERITANCE.* 

A  LL  Mahomedan  law  is  founded  upon  the  Kuran,  and  is  in- 
separably  bound  up  with  the  religion  of  Islam :  but,  not- 
withstanding this  unity  of  source,  the  number  of  sects  and  the 
diversities  of  legal  interpretation  are  very  numerous.  Some  sects, 
with  their  peculiar  religious  and  legal  doctrines,  have  passed  away  ; 
but  Mahomedanism,  like  all  religions  that  retain  vitality,  still 
develops  new  views  and  new  interpretations.    Iteason,  experience, 

*  Moohummudan  Law  of  Inheritance,  and  Rights  and  Relations  affecting 
it.— Stand  Doctrine.  Comprising  a  Chart  of  Family  Inheritance.  By 
Alaric  Rumsey,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Indian  Jurisprudence  at 
King's  College,  Londou.    London  :  Allen  &  Co. 


and  expediency  operate  on  one  sido;  while  a  rigid  adherenco  to  tho 
text  aud  to  old  interpretations  of  famous  commentators  has  a 
strong  countervailing  influence  on  tho  other.  Tho  two  great 
divisions  of  tho  Mahomedan  world  are  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shias. 
The  Turks,  Indians,  aud  Afghans  are  Sunnis-,  tho  Persians  aro 
Shias— generally,  but  not  exclusively.  Though  tho  Mahomedans 
of  India  aro  in  tho  main  Sunnis,  there  are  many  Shias  in  tho 
country,  and  tbo  sect  has  been  continually  recruited  by  immi- 
grants from  Persia.  Many  a  fierce  and  bloody  religious  quarrel 
has  been  fought  out  between  the  opposing  sects  in  India,  and  tho 
courts  aro  frequently  called  upon  to  administer  tho  law  as  inter- 
preted by  tho  Shias.  The  main  point  of  difference  between  tho 
Sunnis  and  the  Shias  is  tbat  tho  former  recognize  as  lawful  the 
succession  of  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  and  Osman,  the  three  Khalifs  next 
after  Mahomed  ;  while  the  Shias  altogether  reject  them,  and 
declare  that  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomed,  was  the  true 
successor,  and  ought  to  have  come  immediately  after  him, 
instead  of  having  his  rights  postponed  till  after  the  death 
of  these  three.  Another  great  distinction,  and  tho  all-impor- 
tant one  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  is  that  the  Sunnis,  as  their  name 
implies,  are  the  people  of  the  Sunnah  or  Traditions.  The  Sunnah 
embraces  traditional  accounts  of  whatever  the  Prophet  did  or 
tacitly  allowed,  and  includes  also  the  hadis  or  sayings  which  his 
hearers  committed  to  memory  and  handed  down  to  those  who 
came  after.  These  were  not  reduced  to  writing  until  after  the 
Prophet's  death  ;  but  they  are  regarded  by  the  Sunnis  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Kuran,  and  as  being  equal,  or  all  but  equal,  to  it  in 
authority.  The  Shias  reject  all  the  traditions  and  rely  solely  on 
the  Kuran ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  their  sects  and  diverse  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  Sunnis. 
The  works  upon  religion  and  law  which  have  been  produced 
by  these  two  leading  sects  are  almost  innumerable.  Some  trea- 
tises have  come  down  from  very  early  times ;  but  many  must 
have  been  lost  and  entirely  forgotten  amid  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  Mahomedan  world.  The  Sunnis  have  four  distinct 
schools  of  jurisprudence,  each  named  after  its  founder.  The  most 
important  is  the  Ham'fi,  founded  by  Abu  Hanifa,  who  was  born  in 
the  year  80  of  the  Hijra  (a.d.  699).  This  learned  doctor  had  a  true 
judicial  mind,  and  gave  great  scope  to  reason  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  maxims  of  the  Kuran ;  hence  his  followers  are  known  as 
"  People  of  Eeason."  His  teachings  prevail  in  India,  and  his  doc- 
trines are  those  which  our  courts  have  principally  to  apply. 

In  the  early  days  of  British  rule  in  India  the  Mahomedan  law 
was  adrninisteredboth  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  criminal 
law  was  in  many  respects  repugnant  to  European  ideas  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Alterations  and  improvements  were  made  which 
removed  some  of  its  most  objectionable  features ;  but  the  whole 
has  long  been  swept  away,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  Code  which 
has  gained  a  well-merited  fame  for  its  justice,  humanity,  and  com- 
prehensiveness. The  Civil  Law  is  still  maintained  in  force  by  the 
British  Government,  and  is  administered  to  Mahomedan  subjects 
in  all  cases  relating  to  the  devolution  of  property  and  to  rights 
which  have  not  been  touched  by  the  statute  law  of  British  India. 
Formerly  the  Civil  Courts  had  Mahomedan  law  officers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  give  expositions  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  cases 
referred  to  them.  This  dependence  on  the  professional  opinions  of 
lawyers  whose  qualifications  were  not  always  of  the  highest  order, 
and  whose  probity  was  not  entirely  proof  against  suspicion,  was 
neither  agreeable  to  British  judges  nor  satisfactory  to  the  ruling; 
power.  In  very  early  days  translations  were  made  of  Arabic 
treatises  on  law,  which  gave  the  judges  an  insight  into  its  prin- 
ciples, and  enabled  them  to  check  the  opinions  of  their  law- 
ofticers.  Other  translations  followed,  and  were  succeeded  by 
original  treatises  which  have  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  whole 
working  of  the  Mahomedan  law  that  judges  are  now  inde- 
pendent of  professional  advice,  and,  under  an  Act  passed  in 
1 864,  have  to  decide  cases  entirely  upon  their  own  knowledge  and 
judgment. 

The  study  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  law  has  of  late  years  grown 
rapidly  into  favour  among  our  own  lawyers.  There  is  of  course 
the  inducement  of  the  material  advantages  which  a  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  is  likely  to  win  for  its  possessor,  and  there  is  also 
the  attraction  which  these  remarkable  and  highly  developed  systems 
of  law  present  to  the  scientific  lawyer.  The  laws  deserve  the  at- 
tention that  has  been  given  to  them,  and  the  works  which  the 
study  has  produced  are  worthy  of  the  subject.  Among  these 
works  the  one  before  us  holds  a  conspicuous  and  well-merited 
place.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  Mahomedan 
law  of  Inheritance,  but  it  contains  chapters  on  Marriage,  Dower, 
Wills,  and  other  matters  which  have  to  be  decided  for  Maho- 
medans according  to  their  own  law.  Practically  it  is  a  new  work, 
for  although  the  author  published  in  1866  a  Chart  of  Family  In- 
heritance, that  occupied  only  50  pages,  while  this  fills  nearly 
five  Tiundred.  The  former  work  was  recommended  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  to  the  candidates  selected  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  this  enlarged  work  will  doubtless  receive 
greater  favour  both  at  home  and  in  India. 

The  Mahomedan  law  of  Inheritance  is  a  great  triumph  of 
legal  science : — 

It  comprises,  beyond  question,  the  most  refined  and  elaborate  system  of 
rules  for  the  devolution  of  property-  that  is  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  its  beauty  and  symmetry  are  such  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  studied,  not 
only  by  lawyers  with  a  view  to  its  practical  application,  but  for  its  own 
sake,  and  by  those  who  have  uo  other  object  in  view  than  their  intellectual 
culture  and  gratification. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  few  brief  notices  of 
two  or  three  of  its  leading  principles  and  of  its  modus  operandi. 
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The  law  recognizes  no  distinction  between  ancestral  and  ac- 
quired or  real  and  personal  property.  It  knows  nothing  of  primo- 
geniture, and,  generally  speaking,  it  does  not  admit  right  by 
representation.  If  a  man  leaves  sons  and  sons  of  a  deceased  son, 
the  latter  are  excluded,  having  no  right  as  representatives  of 
their  father  ;  and  so,  if  a  man  leaves  only  son's  sons, 
they  take  equal  shares,  per  capita  not  per  stirpes.  The  relatives 
of  a  deceased  person  are  divided  into  three  classes — Sharers, 
Residuaries,  and  Distant  Kindred.  The  primary  Residuaries  are 
the  son,  son's  son,  brother  and  brother's  son,  uncle  and  uncle's  son 
and  "  every  male  in  whose  line  of  relation  to  the  deceased  no 
female  enters."  No  female  relative  is  primarily  a  residuary,  but 
females  come  in  subsequently  ;  thus  a  son  takes  two  shares,  the 
daughter  then  takes  one.  These  are  the  heirs  to  the  bulk  of  the 
estate  after  the  claims  of  the  specific  sharers  have  been  settled. 
The  sharers  are  twelve  in  number — four  males  and  eight  females. 
The  males  are  the  husband,  father,  grandfather,  and  brother ;  the 
females  are  the  wife,  daughter,  mother,  grandmother,  sister,  &c. 
The  share  of  a  husband  is  \  when  there  is  a  male  descendant,  ^ 
when  there  is  not ;  of  a  wife  or  wives,  £  in  the  former  case,  and  \ 
in  the  latter ;  a  father  or  grandfather's  share  is  \.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  default  of  nearer  male  heirs,  some  of  these  "  sharers  "  may 
be  the  "  residuaries."  In  apportioning  the  property  of  a  deceased 
person  the  first  business  is  to  settle  the  rights  of  the  "  sharers." 
Mahomedan  lawyers  have  framed  a  number  of  minute  and  artificial 
rules  applicable  to  particular  classes  of  cases  ;  but  all  questions  of 
apportionment  are  easily  solved  by  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  by 
bringing  the  fractional  shares  down  to  a  common  denominator. 
Mr.  Rumsey  gives  a  great  number  of  illustrative  examples,  of 
which  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  simple.  The  claimants  to 
an  estate  are  the  wife,  mother,  and  two  sons.  The  wife's  share 
is  the  mother's  \,  the  two  sons  as  residuaries  divide  the  residue; 
so  the  wife  gets  ~,  the  mother  ~,  and  each  son  ||.  When  there 
are  several  varieties  of  sharers,  the  common  denominator  is  some- 
times very  high,  in  one  of  the  examples  it  is  4,320  and  in  another 
5,040.  The  cases  of  inheritance  which  present  themselves  for 
settlement  are  almost  infinite ;  but  the  principles  upon  which  the 
division  of  an  estate  has  to  be  made  are  so  clear  that  a  very  small 
per-centage  of  cases  come  before  the  law  courts  ;  they  are  settled 
by  the  parties  themselves,  assisted  by  their  legal  advisers.  Mr. 
Rumsey's  book  so  clearly  explains  the  principles,  and  so  fully 
illustrates  them  by  examples,  that  if  every  possible  contingency 
has  not  been  provided  for,  the  means  of  solving  it  can  be  dis- 
covered and  applied. 

Mahomedan  law  recognizes  the  testamentary  power,  and  every 
person  of  full  age  may  dispose  by  will  of  one-third  of  his  property 
after  payment  of  debts  and  funeral  expenses.  No  man  can  wholly 
disinherit  his  heirs  without  their  consent ;  but  in  the  extreme  case 
of  a  person  having  no  heirs  the  whole  property  may  be  conveyed 
by  will.  Mr.  Rumsey  gives  two  chapters  on  Marriage  and  Dower, 
and,  indeed,  no  work  on  Mahomedan  inheritance  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  notice  of  these  subjects.  Marriage  carries  with 
it  rights  of  inheritance,  and  the  dower  settled  upon  the  wife  may, 
and  often  does,  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  ordinary  heirs. 
Dower  is  held  to  be  the  price  promised  or  paid  by  the  husband  for 
possession  of  the  wife's  person.  If  unpaid,  it  is  a  debt  on  the 
husband's  estate.  It  takes  precedence  of  all  claims  by  inheritance, 
and  descends  by  inheritance  to  the  wife's  heirs.  The  amount  of 
dower  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  varies  according  to  the  position  in 
life,  and  the  youth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  of  the  bride.  It 
is  settled  by  the  relatives  of  the  contracting  parties ;  but  if  a 
marriage  has  been  agreed  upon  and  the  amount  of  dower  is  dis- 
puted, the  magistrate  has  authority  to  determine  the  just  amount. 
Divorce  is  a  very  easy  matter  under  the  Mahomedan  law,  and  may 
be  effected  at  the  mere  will  of  the  husband ;  but  a  man  cannot  re- 
pudiate his  wife  without  paying  her  dower ;  so  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  very  ardent  lover,  or  one  willing  to  divest  himself  of 
the  power  of  divorce,  will  agree  to  an  amount  of  dower  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  hiin  to  discharge.  From  this  there  is  no 
escape  but  payment,  or  remission  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  A  free 
man  may  not  have  more  than  four  wives  at  the  same  time ;  a  slave 
may  not  have  more  than  two.  There  is  a  long  and  well-defined  table 
of  "  Prohibited  Degrees,"  and  this  includes  not  only  relations  by 
blood,  but,  generally  speaking,  those  also  who  stand  in  the  same 
relation  by  fosterage.  Free  persons  cannot  marry  their  own  slaves, 
because  parents  have  by  law  an  equal  right  in  their  offspring,  and 
this  right  is  incompatible  with  the  position  of  owner  and  slave. 
Mr.  Rumsey  lays  down  the  law  that  "  An  usufructuary  marriage, 
i.e.,  where  a  man  says  to  a  woman  '  I  will  take  the  use  of  you  for 
such  a  time  for  so  much,'  is  void ;  so  also  is  a  temporary  marriage 
($.g.,  a  marriage  for  ten  days),  whether  for  a  short  or  for  a  long 
time."  This  is  strictly  accurate  as  regards  the  Sunnis,  with  whom 
tbis  work  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the 
Shias  differ  from  them.  A  verse  of  the  Kuran  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Shias  as  warranting  such  a  temporary  marriage  ;  the 
Sunnis,  by  the  help  of  their  traditions,  have  come  to  a  different 
and  certainly  a  more  moral  interpretation.  Kings  and  great  men 
have  occasionally  availed  themselves  of  the  diverse  views  of  the 
dill'erent  schools  to  obtain  legal  sanction  for  irregular  practices. 
They  have  known  where  to  seek  the  required  authority  for  their 
tackslidings,  as  professional  men  at  home  know  where  to  look  for 
scientific  opinions  in  support  of  particular  views.  There  is  a  curious 
case  on  record  upon  this  very  point  of  a  temporary  marriage.  A 
certain  King  of  Bidar  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  described  as  being 
very  orthodox  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  sex.  He  complained 
to  his  Sumri  lawyers  of  being  limited  to  four  wives,  and  desired  to 
know  how  he  might  marry  more.    They  could  only  help  him  by 


pointing  out  that,  although  he  could  have  only  four  at  a  time,  he 
might  divorce  one  wife  and  marry  another  as  often  as  he  pleased. 
This  was  not  what  he  wanted  ;  so  he  addressed  himself  to  a  learned 
Shia_  who  was  present  at  his  Court.  From  him  he  obtained  the 
opinion  that  a  mutah,  or  temporary  marriage,  was  legal,  and  had 
been  practised  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  This  exposition  was 
contested  by  the  Sunni  lawyers,  and  a  long  discussion  ensued  with 
a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  King's  part.  He  was  satisfied  that 
temporary  marriages  were  recognized  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet, 
and  so  he  married  eight  hundred  women  in  one  day.  This  Solomon 
of  India  had  not  only  wives  from  every  country  in  India,  but 
Chinese  and  Afghans,  Turks  and  Europeans,  and  it  was  his  boast 
that  he  was  able  to  speak  to  each  one  in  her  own  language.  He 
must  have  exceeded  his  great  prototype  in  tact  and  wisdom,  for  he 
treated  them  all  so  kindly  that  each  wife  is  said  to  have  thought 
herself  the  best  beloved.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  he 
kept  them  separate ;  each  wife  had  distinct  apartments,  and  was 
attended  by  servants  of  her  own  country. 

The  book  under  notice  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  and  their  advisers,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
come  into  general  use  in  India.  It  is  already  a  text-book  for 
students,  and  must  become  a  book  of  reference  and  authority  indis- 
pensable to  all  engaged  in  administering  Mahomedan  law.  A 
further  edition  will  probably  be  needed  ere  long,  and  Mr.  Rumsey 
would  probably  do  well  to  have  in  readiness  a  Supplement  con- 
taining an  exposition  of  the  more  important  variations  of  the  Shia 
doctrines.  They  are  curious  in  themselves  for  lawyers  interested  in 
studying  the  growth  and  divergence  of  laws,  and,  though  not  so 
necessary  in  practice,  the  adjudication  on  Shia  disputes  will  occa- 
sionally, and  in  some  districts  may  frequently,  fall  to  the  lot  of  an 
English  judge. 


LIZZIE  OF  THE  MILL.* 

THOUGH  the  German  novels  which  are  now  so  often  intro- 
duced to  us  in  an  English  version  do  not  differ  much  in  point 
of  construction  or  plot  from  those  of  our  own  country  and  age, 
yet  they  generally  have  a  certain  merit  of  their  own.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  usual  love-making  and  the  proper  allowance  of  good 
and  bad  characters.  Heroes  and  heroines  behave  much  as  they  do 
with  us  ;  while  obstacles  of  the  same  kind  are  piled  up  in  their 
paths,  to  be  cleared  away  by  the  means  which  we  all  know  so  well. 
In  fact,  these  German  novels,  as  well  as  ours,  run  a  course  that  is 
very  much  like  that  of  a  fever.  Day  after  day  the  patient's  tem- 
perature rises,  his  pulse  beats  faster,  and  the  complications  of  his 
disorder  increase,  till  even  the  experienced  doctor  and  nurse 
become  alarmed ;  when  one  night  he  most  unexpectedly  falls  into 
a  refreshing  sleep,  and  wakes  next  morning  weak,  no  doubt,  but 
out  of  danger  and  on  the  fair  way  to  a  rapid  recovery.  So  is  it 
with  the  plot  of  a  story,  whether  it  be  written  by  a  German  or  an 
Englishman.  It  opens  with  a  slight  complication  which  steadily 
grows  greater,  till  at  last  it  seems  as  if  it  must  enfold  hero  and 
heroine  alike  with  utter  misery ;  and  then,  after  it  has  run 
its  proper  stage  for  rather  more  than  two-thirds,  or  perhap? 
three-fourths,  of  the  book,  a  sudden  change  takes  place,  ani 
all  the  good  characters  become  as  happy  as  before  they  had  been 
miserable.  But,  though  there  is  this  uniformity  in  all  modern 
novels,  vet  a  certain  agreeable  variety  may  be  derived  from  the 
people  among  whom  the  scene  is  laid.  We  are,  we  are  sorry  to 
have  to  own  it,  heartily  tired  of  the  heroic  characters  of  our  own 
race.  We  are  familiar  with  them  in  every  rank  of  society,  from 
dukes  and  duchesses  down  to  the  dwellers  in  the  lowest  courts  in 
Whitechapel  or  St.  Giles's.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  could 
not  manage  to  exist  very  comfortably  for  a  whole  twelvemonth 
without  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  single  new  hero  or  heroine. 
We  feel  towards  them — those,  we  mean,  of  our  modern  novelists — 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  traveller  in  Spain,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  week,  feels  towards  all  the  dishes  that  are  set  before  him 
Garlic  may  be  good,  but,  considering  that  its  taste  is  very  strong-, 
it  may  impart  a  disagreeable  sameness  to  a  meal  when  it  is  in 
troduced  into  every  dish.  In  like  manner,  the  heroic  seasoning — 
if  we  may  venture  to  use  the  expression — that  writers  use  at 
present  for  their  tales,  if  it  is  not  wanting  in  strength,  certainly  is 
wanting  in  delicacy  and  variety.  Now  in  these  German  stories 
we  often  find  described  a  simple  kind  of  life  which  is  interesting 
enough  to  read  about.  There  i3  a  homeliness  in  the  people  which  un- 
happily is  no  longer  found  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  Eng- 
land. It  reminds  us  more  of  the  middle-class  life  that  Scott  has  so 
admirably  and  so  often  described,  with  its  hospitality,  its  simplicity, 
audits  absence  of  formality.  In  the  household  of  Herr  Erving, 
the  rich  paper-maker,  the  father  of  Lizzie  of  the  Mill,  who  gives 
her  name  to  the  story  before  us,  we  have  an  instance  of  that  kind 
of  life  which  tradesmen  led  before  they  had  begun  to  trouble  their 
heads  about  what  might  be  thought  of  them  by  those  who  were  bom 
in  a  higher  class.  It  is  a  simple,  comfortable  home,  unspoilt  by  any 
of  the  apings  of  gentility.  When  next  we  travel  in  Germany  we 
shall  account  ourselves  fortunate  should  we  chance  to  meet  the 
worthy  paper-maker  on  the  bridge  close  to  his  house.  We  are 
sure  that  he  will  give  us  a  courteous  welcome,  and  we  are  quite 
as  sure  that  we  shall  at  once  accept  it.  Though  his  daughter  is  a 
most  charming  young  lady — indeed  a  model  heroine — yet  we  do 
not  feel  equally  sure  about  visiting  her  at  Derenberg  Castle  hard 
by.    She  will  not,  we  know,  have  been  in  the  least  spoilt  by  be- 
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coming iv  llaronoss;  but,  to  toll  tho  plain  truth,  we  do  not  euro  for 
her  husband  tlio  Baron,  The  author,  it  is  dear,  moans  bits 
for  an  heroic  character,  though  one  which  till  close  on  the  last 
chapter  is  marred  by  certain  imperfections.  Wo  can  only 
look   upon   him  as   a  VST  J    poor,  pitiful  creature,  who  much 

more  deserved  to  bo  dueked  in  the  mill-stream  than  to  win 

the  hand  of  the  miller's  beautiful  daughter.  There  was,  how- 
over,  a  good  deal  to  bo  said  for  him  by  way  of  excuse. 
To  begin  with,  though  a  gentleman,  he  was  a  marvellously 
poor  oue.  He  had,  moreover,  a  most  despotic  and  haughty  old 
grandmother,  who  ruled  the  whole  household  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  had  brought  up  her  grandson  with  the  fullest  senso 
of  bis  own  importance.  She  was  a  dreadfully  wicked  old  lady. 
Years  before  the  story  opened,  she  had,  by  her  slanders,  not  only 
caused  the  death  of  another  Lizzie  of  the  Mill — the  heroine's 
grand-aunt — but  also  the  utter  ruin  of  her  brother-in-law,  Baron 
Fritz.  By  her  extravagance  she  had  brought  down  the  family 
.almost  to  beggary  ;  moreover,  it  was  owing  to  her  that  her  only 
■son,  the  hero's  father,  had  ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand.  The 
wrong  that  she  had  done  to  the  first  Lizzie  made  her  hate  the 
second.  "When  children,  the  hero  and  his  sister  Nelly  had  been 
the  playmates  of  the  miller's  little  daughter.  As  they  grew  up 
the  friendship  between  the  two  girls  grew  stronger,  but  the  young 
Baron  yielded  to  his  grandmother's  influence,  and  left  oil'  visiting 
at  the  Mill.  Poor  Lizzie  had  meanwhile  fallen  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  him,  but  found  herself  only  slighted. 

One  day  the  Baron  was  shown  by  the  wicked  old  lady  a  book 
an  which  was  contained  a  history  of  his  family.  He  read  about  a 
■certain  Agneta  Maud  Derenberg,  who  had  had,  if  her  picture  was 
to  be  trusted,  a  remarkable  head  of  hair.  It  was  "a  cloud  of 
luxuriant  golden,  nay,  red  hair,  drawn  back  from  the  white  brow, 
and  con6ned  in  a  little  cap  of  some  silver  tissue."  The  painter,  by 
the  way,  must  have  had  no  small  skill  in  his  art  who  could  paint 
a  cloud  when  it  was  dmwn  back  and  confined.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  old  family  chronicler  had  thought  it  needful,  in  describing  this 
lady,  to  quote  an  ancient  proverb  which  says, 

But,  beware  !    Look  to  the  haire  ! 
If  reude,  be  sure  'twill  prove  a  snare! 

The  reader's  attention  is  at  once  roused,  for  he  feels  quite  sure 
that  with  the  first  red-haired  woman  that  the  hero  comes  across 
he  will  straightway  fall  in  love.  As  yet  we  had  only  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  sister  Nelly.  She,  of  course,  might  have  been 
a  source  of  danger  to  some  other  young  man,  but,  though  she  had 
"  a  wealth  of  fair  curls,"  we  do  not  make  out  that  they  were  red. 
"What,  we  ask  ourselves,  will  be  the  colour  of  the  locks"  of  the  as 
yet  unknown  Lizzie  of  the  Mill  ?  "We  hasten  on  with  the  story, 
and  soon,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  discover  the  usual  signs  of  the 
near  approach  of  a  heroine.  The  author  makes  a  great  call  upon 
his  own  powei-3  and  upon  those  of  nature  too.  We  come  upon 
such  a  passage,  for  instance,  as  the  following  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  deal  of  line  writing: — "Over  the  whole  landscape  lay  the 
rosy  shimmer  of  the  setting  sun,  declining  gradually  in  the  far 
horizon  in  a  violet  sea  of  wondrous  hue."  We  no  more  doubt  that 
the  heroine  is  but  a  page  or  two  oil'  than  we  doubt  that  on  the 
stage  a  great  king  or  conqueror  is  approaching  when  the  super- 
numeraries come  marching  in  two  and  two  in  scarlet  tunics,  with 
halberds  on  their  shoulders.  But  when  the  heroine  does  make  her 
appearance,  we  find  that  her  hair  is  brown.  Patience,  we  say  to 
ourselves,  and  read  steadily  on.  Before  long  we  are  rewarded.  We 
hear  first  of  a  rich  childless  aunt  of  the  young  Baron's,  who  might 
restore  the  fortunes  of  the  family  by  dying  at  a  convenient  time, 
end  leaving  her  nephew  all  her  money.  She  ha3,  however,  an  only 
niece  Blanche,  and  to  her,  of  coarse,  she  might  leave  everything. 
The  wicked  old  grandmother  schemes  a  marriage  between  the 
young  people.  Meanwhile,  till  we  know  the  colour  of  the  niece's 
hair,  we  cannot  ourselves  come  to  any  conclusion  about  the  proposed 
alliance.  The  hero  goes  off  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  at  once 
«UJ  alarms  are  raised.  About  the  dangerous  colour  of  her  hair 
the:e  could  not  be  a  doubt.  A  golden  fringe  glistened  on  her 
forehead,  and  down  her  back  flowed  a  wealth  of  luxuriant  golden- 
red  hair.  It  formed  an  aureole  round  her  pale  face,  and  fell  like  a 
shining  veil  about  her  shoulders.  It  was  a  golden  glimmer,  a 
golden  flood,  and  a  cloud  of  gleaming  red  hair.  Nay  the 
author's  powers  of  description  are  not  even  yet  exhausted. 
He  makes  one  more  effort,  and  we  read  that  "  down  the 
fairy's  back  rolled  masses  of  luxuriant,  wonderful  red  hair." 
The  hero,  being  a  young  fool,  of  course  despised  the  family 
chronicler,  did  not  beware,  but  looked  to  the  hair  only  much  too 
much.  It  was  red,  and  it  did  prove  a  snare.  Everything  goes  as 
wrong  as  can  be  for  many  a  chapter.  Poor  Lizzie  is  forgotten,  and 
the  Baron  and  his  cousin  become  engaged.  Happily,  just  when 
the  heroine  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  her  heart,  the  old 
aunt  dies,  and  leaves  all  her  property  to  the  fair  one  of  the  golden 
glimmer  of  the  wealth  of  luxuriant  "red  hair.  She  at  once  jilts  her 
poor  cousin  and  so  fulfils  the  warning  of  the  proverb.  He  is 
heart-broken  for  at  least  four-and-twenty  hours,  when  suddenly  he 
discovers  how  fond  he  had  always  been  of  Lizzie  and  how  fond 
*hc  had  always  been  of  him.  He  proposes  and  is  at  once  accepted. 
Tho  course  of  love  does  not,  however,  run  smooth  at  once,  for  he 
is  naturally  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  by  tho  old  paper- 
aiaker,  who  no  doubt,  not  being  well  read  in  modern  novels,  did 
not  understand  with  what  rapidity  it  is  possible  to  fall  out  of 
love  and  into  it  again.  However,  at  last  everything  is  cleared  up, 
and  everybody  seems  to  be  quite  satisfied,  except  the  wicked 
•grandmother  and,  perhaps,  the  reader.  Wo,  at  all  events,  as  we 
have  already  said,  are  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  so  charming  a 
heroine  fall  to  so  pitiful  a  hero.    We  shall  think  even  worse  than 


ever  of  foreign  barons  if  this  fellow  is  to  bo  takon  as  ono  of  tho 
best  of  them. 

Certainly  the  conclusion  of  tho  story  is  not  only  very  inartistic, 
but  it  drags'  greatly.  Vet  tho  book,  as  a  whole,  is  prettily  and 
pleasantly  written,  while  ono  or  two  of  tho  characters  arc  very 
well  drawn.  Tho  translator  has  done  her  work  well,  and  does  not 
often  let  German  idioms  peep  up  in  the  midst  <>f  English  words. 

Wo  could  have  wished,  however,  that  she  had  kept  clear  of  tho 
silly  phrases  of  our  novelists,  for  which  wo  greatly  doubt  whether 
their  counterpart  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  original.  If  tho  author 
affects  fine  words  with  very  little  meaning,  tho  translator  has  dono 
right  to  seek  their  equivalents  in  English;  but  if  ho  has  written, 
as  wo  feel  almost  sure  ho  has,  simple  German,  sho  would  have  done 
well  had  sho  also  written  plain  English. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES.* 

UNIFORM  with  the  important  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  of  which  we 
have  spoken  on  two  occasions,  this  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities,  just  completed  by  the  appearance  of  its  second  volume, 
forms,  together  with  it  and  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
that  great  trilogy  of  ecclesiastical  cyclopaedias  which  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Murray's  enterprise,  seconded  by  the  skill  of  Dr.  Smith  and 
his  coadjutors.  Taken  together,  the  three  series  leave  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  use  of  these  most  convenient  and  com- 
prehensive manuals  will  no  doubt  supersede  in  a  great  measure 
that  independent  research  which  is  so  useful — for  its  indirect  as 
well  as  its  immediate  results — to  all  young  students.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  accumulation  of  such  a  mass  of  varied  learning,  in  a 
form  most  convenient  for  reference,  and  at  a  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) small  cost,  cannot  but  be  advantageous  even  to  advanced 
scholars  who  have  ample  time  at  their  disposal  and  means  of  access 
to  considerable  libraries.  These  invaluable  books  of  reference 
form,  indeed,  for  the  ground  which  they  cover,  a  complete  library 
in  miniature. 

The  work  before  us  is  unusually  well  done.  It  begins  at  the 
period  at  which  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  left  off,  and  it  extends 
to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  thus  excluding  the  middle  ages, 
properly  so  called.  A  hint  is  given  in  the  editorial  preface  that 
the  later  developments  of  Christian  ritual,  the  history  of  the  great 
monastic  and  mendicant  orders,  and  the  several  arts  and  institu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  may  form  the  subject  of  a  further  separate 
publication.  The  two  volumes  now  before  us  are  to  the  archaeo- 
logy of  the  earlier  Christian  Church  that  which  the  well-known 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  is  to  the  public  and 
private  life  of  classical  antiquity.  We  find  in  them  almost  all  that 
can  be  gathered  together  about  the  organization,  the  discipline, 
the  geographical  extension,  the  legislation  and  revenues  of"  the 
Church  ;  the  social  life  of  the  first  Christian  ages ;  the  churches 
and  buildings,  the  worship  and  ceremonial,  the  hagiology  and  the 
symbolism,  and  the  general  archaeology  of  the  first  ten  centuries. 
Dr.  Smith  has  been  the  general  editor  of  the  whole  work,  assisted 
in  the  first  volume  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  Professor  Plumptre,  and  Arch- 
deacon Cheetham,  and  in  the  last  volume  by  Archdeacon 
Cheetham  alone.  The  number  of  contributors  to  the  work  would 
have  to  be  counted  by  scores. 

There  are  very  few  depreciatory  criticisms  to  be  made  on  these 
volumes.  It  is  a  misfortune  and  a  serious  mistake  that  the 
scholars  who  have  undertaken  the  ancient  martyrologies  and 
Church  Calendars  have  contributed  the  names  of  so  many  saints 
to  this  series  rather  than  to  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  to  which 
they  certainly  more  fitly  belong,  and  where  a  student  would  cer- 
tainly first  look  for  them.  The  editors  say,  indeed,  that  they  have 
reserved  the  "  lives  ".  of  these  personages,  "  when  they  are  of  any 
importance,"  for  the  biographical  series,  reserving  their  names  and 
days  of  commemoration  for  this  branch  of  the  work.  But  this 
arrangement  is  unintelligible  and  perplexing.  Of  "  St.  Gall,"  for 
example,  we  are  here  only  told  that  he  was  a  "  presbyter  and  con- 
fessor in  Germany,  commemorated  February  20,"  without  any  hint 
of  his  date.  Why  should  an  inquirer  have  to  search  for  further 
information  by  another  reference  to  another  volume  ? 

Dr.  Smith  made,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  judicious  choice  of 
colleagues  in  the  present  undertaking.  He  entrusted  Dr.  Stubbs 
with  the  whole  branch  of  the  subject  which  includes  the  laws,  the 
government,  the  discipline,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Church  and  its 
religious  orders,  and  Dr.  Plumptre  with  the  treatment  of  the  edu- 
cation and  social  life  of  the  earlier  Christian  ages.  Both  these 
gentlemen,  however,  were  obliged,  as  the  work  proceeded,  to 
request  to  be  relieved  of  their  engagements  by  the  pressure  of 
other  duties.  Professor  (now  Archdeacon)  Cheetham  succeeded 
to  their  posts,  in  addition  to  the  responsibility  for  all  that  concerns 
Christian  worship  and  ceremonial,  which  had  been  his  department 
from  the  beginning.  The  regretted  deaths  of  Bishop  Forbes  of 
Brechin,  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Haddan,  and  Mr.  Wharton  Marriott, 
deprived  the  staff  of  three  most  qualified  members ;  and  the 
elevation  of  Dr.  Benson  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  to  the  episcopate  must 
have  hindered  not  a  little  their  literary  engagements.  But  the 
work  has  not  materially  suffered,  in  respect  of  ability  or  complete- 
ness, by  any  of  these  chauges. 

There  are  numerous  excellent  illustrations  to  the  two  volumes 
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before  us.  They  add  greatly  to  the  lucidity  and  general  value  of 
the  text.  We  observe  that  not  a  few  of  thein  are  not  original, 
more  especially  those  which  illustrate  the  structure  and  the  art  of 
the  Catacombs.  But  this,  perhaps,  was  unavoidable.  The  Cata- 
combs are  undertaken  in  all  their  branches  by  Canon  Venables, 
■who  also  supplements  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt  in  the  department  of 
what  is  called  Ecclesiology.  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt  is  responsible 
for  all  the  purely  artistic  articles  in  this  series. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  idea,  still  less  any  criticism, 
of  the  mass  of  learning  here  accumulated.  Few  subjects  are 
more  thoroughly  treated  than  that  of  "  Lamps,"  by  Dr.  Churchill 
Babington.  The  illustrations  of  this  paper  are  most  instructive. 
The  "  Lighting  of  Lamps  "  is  ma'de  a  separate  article,  contributed, 
with  great  fulness  of  knowledge,  by  Mr.  Hotham,  the  Vice-Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  To  this  gentleman,  we  observe, 
the  whole  branch  of  Oriental  liturgical  antiquities  has  been  com- 
mitted. But  the  subject  of  the  "  Ceremonial  Use  of  Lights"  is 
treated  by  an  even  more  competent  writer,  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Scudamore,  author  of  the  Notitia  Eucharistica.  This  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  remarkable  paper  from  its  great  research  and  excellent 
common  sense.  It  undertakes  to  prove  that  for  the  first  three 
hundred  years  of  the  Christian  Church  there  was  no  ceremonial 
use  of  lighted  candles,  torches,  or  lamps  in  the  daytime  in  divine 
worship.  But  it  is  shown  that  in  the  fourth  century,  partly  in 
honour  of  martyrs,  partly  as  a  means  of  festal  decoration,  lighted 
candles  or  lamps  became  not  uncommon.  And  the  facts  that  the 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  at  very  early  hours,  and  that  during  the 
ages  of  persecution  it  had  often  been  necessary  to  hold  Christian 
■worship  by  night  or  in  dark  sanctuaries,  made  it  easy  in  later 
times  to  introduce  the  ritual  use  of  lighted  tapers.  "  The  neces- 
sary lights  of  this  period,"  says  Mr.  Scudamore,  "  became  the  cere- 
monial lights  of  the  next."  Of  course  the  service  of  Tenebrce  is  an 
exceptional  usage.  But  the  Paschal  candle  seems  to  have  been 
authorized  early  in  the  fifth  century.  And  baptismal  lights,  a  most 
significant  symbol  of  "illumination,"  were  certainly  in  use  in  the 
preceding  century  as  well  as  the  gospel  lights  in  the  Liturgy.  At 
funerals,  too,  lights,  both  stationary  and  processional,  were  used 
certainly  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a.d. 
380,  describes  the  funeral  of  his  sister,  St.  Macrina,  at  which  "  no 
small  number  of  deacons  and  subdeacons  preceded  the  corpse,  on 
either  side,  escorting  it  from  the  house  in  orderly  procession,  all 
holding  wax  candles."  From  this  it  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  lights  should  be  kept  burning  at  sepulchres  or  shrines.  It 
was  probably  a  sensible  and  useful  thing  to  discourage  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  lights  in  divine  service  at  the  English  Reformation. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  those  who  ordered  two  lights 
only  to  be  retained  on  the  altar,  for  a  symbolical  reason,  ever 
imagined  that  it  would  be  understood  that  these  candles  were  to  be 
unlighted.  We  give  this  brief  account  of  Mr.  Scudamore's  paper 
merely  as  a  specimen  taken  at  random  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  Dictionary.  We  only  notice  one  or  two  omissions  in  his  essay. 
He  has  not  observed  that  suspended  lamps  are  represented  as  orna- 
ments of  the  sanctuary  in  the  mosaics,  for  example,  of  many  of 
the  churches  of  Thessalonica,  as  figured  in  Messrs.  Texier  and 
Pullan's  book.  Nor  does  he  refer  to  the  Jewish  seven-branched 
candlestick,  which  was  so  likely  to  have  a  counterpart  in  early 
Christian  worship.  The  Seven  Lamps,  also,  of  the  Apocalypse 
cannot  but  have  suggested  a  precedent  for  the  ceremonial  use  of 
lights  in  the  Christian  Church. 

We  turn,  for  another  sample  of  the  work,  to  Mr.  Hotham 's 
article  on  "  Litany."  It  is  very  thoroughly  done,  and  is  a  great 
contrast  to  the  stereotyped  meagre  information  which  is  commonly 
given  in  books  of  reference  on  these  subjects.  He  speaks  at  length 
of  the  long  intercessory  prayers,  in  the  form  of  a  litany,  which  are 
found  in  the  introductory  or  proanaphoral  parts  of  the  Greek 
liturgies.  But  he  fails,  we  think,  to  observe  the  full  importance 
of  this  fact.  These  liturgies  go  back  in  substance  to  the  earliest 
Christian  period.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  a  Litany,  as 
such,  is  an  expression  of  united  Christian  prayer,  the  peculiar 
type  of  which  has  come  down  from  the  very  first.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  the  Greek  liturgical  litanies  are  like  a  back- 
ground to  the  whole  office.  The  English  Litany — a  most  noble 
specimen  of  its  kind — was  probably  meant  to  be  used  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Communion  office.  And  this  was  perhaps  a  kind 
of  reminiscence  of  the  Greek  usage.  Mr.  Hotham  strangely  gives 
a  separate  article  on  the  word  Lite.  Surely  Xirr)  and  XiTavda  were 
only  synonyms,  as  indeed  Codinus,  who  held  the  office  of  Curo- 
palate  in  the  court  of  the  last  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  and 
who  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  known,  expressly  declares. 

The  musical  articles  are  contributed  partly  by  Mr.  Hullah 
and  partly  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  papers  by  Mr.  Lunn  are  prodigiously 
learned.  He  has  succeeded  in  explaining  the  earliest  musical 
notation,  as  found  in  manuscripts,  before  Guido  of  Arezzo  in- 
vented the  stave  in  the  eleventh  century.  A  very  excellent  paper 
on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
Secretary  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  who  is  unusually 
well  qualified  for  the  task.  The  writer,  after  giving  the  history  of 
the  controversy,  discusses  the  two  questions — whether  the  present 
sit<-  is  that  which  was  fixed  upon  by  the  officers  of  Constantine  ; 
and  whether  that  site  was  certainly,  or  even  probably,  the  true 
spot  where  Our  Lord  was  buried.  Most  impartially  all  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  adduced  and  discussed  and  weighed.  But 
no  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  though  the  writer's  prejudices  seem  to 
go  in  behalf  of  the  received  site.  The  controversy  is  thus  judici- 
ously summed  up: — 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  no  amount  of  argument  will  ever  reconcile 


those  who  hold  opposite  views  as  to  the  continuity  of  tradition  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  continuity  of  history  from  the  time  of  Eusebius  appears 
fairly  demonstrable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  cannot  be  disproved  by 
architects  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  of  the  age  of  Constantine.  what 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  remains  bat  one,  that  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  itself  bristling  with  other  difficulties?  A  careful  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  this  building  on  the  spot  by  a  thoroughly  competent  archi- 
tectural scholar  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  That  indeed  seems  the  chief  thing 
necessary.  The  next  step,  if  it  should  not  be  the  first,  is  the  recovery  be- 
yond any  doubt  of  the  second  wall.  These  two  desiderata  accomplished, 
and  the  rock-levels  of  the  city — already  far  advanced — completed,  the 
question  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  will  be  narrowed  to  one  or 
two  issues. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  determination  of  the  line 
of  the  second  wall  was  the  one  great  thing  to  be  desired  and 
attempted.  In  conclusion,  we  may  point  to  an  invaluable  list  of 
ancient  monasteries,  1,481  in  number,  most  useful  to  an  historical 
student,  contributed  by  Mr.  Wensley  ;  aud  a  still  more  important 
essay  on  Money,  illustrated  by  many  plates  of  coins,  by  Mr.  Keary, 
of  the  British  Museum,  assisted  by  Mr.  Babington ;  the  latter  of 
whom  adds  a  supplemental  section  on  Medals. 

A  more  acceptable  present  for  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  or 
a  more  valuable  book  for  any  library,  than  this  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  could  not  easily  be  found. 


OUR  SONS.* 

MR.  ARTHUR  KING  has  been  careful  in  the  first  page  of 
his  introductory  chapter  to  indicate  the  class  of  readers 
whom  he  proposes  to  instruct  and  assist  in  the  best  methods  of 
providing  for  "  the  increasing  number  of  curly  heads  round  the 
table."  He  gives  out  his  text  at  the  opening  of  hi3  discourse,  and 
it  is  no  other  than  the  sentence  in  the  Psalms  from  which  English- 
speaking  folk  have  taken  the  proverbial  "  quiver."  His  readers 
are  therefore  to  be  sought  in  the  class — and  it  is  beyond  question 
an  extensive  one — which  considers  the  quotation  appropriate,  and 
its  doctrine  "  necessary  for  these  times."  It  has  never  occurred  to 
these  worthy  people  to  examine  critically  into  the  patriarchal 
view  of  the  value  of  blood  relations,  and  to  trace  its  survivals  in 
an  Irish  faction-fight,  or  in  the  "  compurgators "  to  whom  the 
British  juryman  owes  his  being  ;  nor  have  they  even  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  remember  that  the  name  of  King  Solomon, 
with  which  the  sentiment  or  its  authorship  is  associated,  suggests 
the  existence  of  a  domestic  institution  in  direct  relation  to  it  as 
means  to  an  end.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  further  from  the  wish 
of  the  respectable  householders  to  whom  Mr.  King  addresses  him- 
self than  that  their  sons  should  "speak  with  their  enemies  in  the 
gate."  The  nearest  modern  approach  to  the  practice  is  to  be- 
found  in  systems  of  conscription  and  compulsory  military  service, 
aud  these  the  British  householder  utterly  abhors. 

As  matter  of  experience,  however,  the  father  of  the  "curly 
heads  "  which  in  due  time  will  adorn  the  shoulders  of  "  three  or 
four  healthy  lads  of  from  12  to  17  years  of  age  eating  him  out  of 
house  and  home  "  is  anything,  in  the  author's  judgment,  but  happy  -7 
and  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  administer  the  consolation  needed 
in  his  unhappiness,  and  "  to  assist  parents,  guardians,  and  all  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  their  sons  in  the  choice  of  such  an  educa- 
tion ''  as  may  diminish  the  now  unfortunately  existing  number  of 
"  logs  upon  the  water."  We  remember  in  some  work  which  was  in- 
tended to  instruct  and  more  or  less  to  amuse  the  infancy  of  a  former 
generation — it  may  have  been  Evenings  at  Home — how  the  Mr. 
Barlow  of  the  occasion  called  his  young  friends  round  him  and 
proposed  to  found  a  colony.  Volunteers  at  once  came  forward  to 
till  the  posts  of  baker,  carpenter,  and  so  on  in  the  infant  settle- 
ment ;  but  one  "  young  friend  "  of  higher  aims  simply  announced 
his  intention  of  being  "  a  gentleman."  Our  memory  is  a  blank 
upon  the  improving  moral  lecture  which  Mr.  Barlow  proceeded 
to  deliver ;  but  Mr.  King  is  far  more  tolerant  of  human  weakness, 
whether  filial  or  paternal.  "  In  the  colonies  a  man  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  harder  work  in  a  much  worse  climate.  The  work  is 
so  rough,  that  the  most  fortunate  men  are  to  be  found  in  the 
artisan  and  labouring  classes."  "  Our  Sons "  must  be  "■  started 
in  life "  as  gentlemen ;  with  dress-coats,  lawn-tennis  shoes,  and 
every  other  requisite  for  subduing,  not  exactly  the  earth,  but  the 
world,  which  is  a  much  more  important  consideration.  This  is 
the  aspiration  of  the  moneyed  or  the  comfortable  middle  classes, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  educated  people.  No  one  likes  to 
face  the  prospect  of  his  children's  descent  to  a  lower  social  level 
than  his  own  ;  and  no  one,  accordingly,  in  the  educated  or  middle- 
class  is  prepared  to  see  his  son  earning  his  bread  by  direct  manual 
labour — least  of  all  if  he  has  himself  risen  from  the  ranks  of  such 
labour.  It  is  a  convenient  platitude  of  politics  that  the  fabric  of 
the  State  holds  together  more  firmly  when  its  threads  are  closely 
interwoven  than  when  they  are  arranged  one  above  another  in 
layers,  and  the  maxim  is  cordially  accepted  by  the  fortunate  occu- 
pants of  the  surface.  Its  force  is  not  quite  so  clear  in  the  case  of 
the  threads  which  pass  downward  out  of  sight,  and  the  class  dis- 
tinction which  separates  the  employer  from  the  labourer  is  more 
strongly  marked  in  days  of  great  undertakings  and  abundant 
capital  than  it  was  when,  both  in  agriculture  aud  trade,  masters 
and  men  were  on  a  nearer  social  level  and  often  sat  at  the  same 
table.  The  condition  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Our 
Sons,  that  they  must  at  all  events  be  started  in  life  as  gentlemen, 
is  evidenced  by  a  curious,  though  intelligible,  reticence  on  subjects 
almost  or  altogether  forbidden  by  the  conventional  canons  of  his 
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renders.  Anions  possible  callings  open  to  n  liul  in  our  timo,  the 
merchant  service,  or.  ns  it  is  now  culled,  the  "  mercantile  marine," 
could  not  bo  altogether  omitted.  Hut  it  is  not  fashionable ;  there 
is  no  broad  line  of  distinction  at  any  point-  between  the  dignity  oi 
the  "  P.  and  O."  at  one  end  and  the  dinginess  of  a  Newcastle 
collier  at  the  other;  and  the  " mercantile  marine "  is  accordingly 
dismissed  with  twonty  linos  of  notice  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  A 
moro  transparent  omission  is  found  in  the  absence  of  any  notico 
whatever  of  the  openings  in  life  presented  by  retail  trade.  Mr.  King 
knows  his  roaders  far  too  well  to  suggest  tho  possibility  of  any 
"  openings  "  in  life  which  may  load  through  a  hinged  flap  behind 
the  counter.  At  the  same  timo,  an  underlying,  though  suppressed, 
premiss  maybe  detected  throughout  the  whole  book.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  parents  for  whom  tho  author  writes  havo  monoy  to  spend  on 
their  sons'  education;  and,  further,  that  tho  rango  of  their  own  ex- 
perience as  to  the  best  way  of  spending  it,  or  of  their  opportunities 
lor  obtaining  private  information  on  the  subject,  is  not  extensive. 
Schoolmasters  will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  facts  of  social 
life  which  are  thus  taken  for  granted ;  and  these  probably  fall 
more  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  masters  of  preparatory 
schools,  whose  relations  with  the  parents  of  their  pupils  are  more 
confidential  than  those  of  public  head-masters.  As  a  boy  grows 
older  he  is  thrown  more  on  bis  own  resources  ;  the  little  boy  just 
leaving  home  is  an  object  of  greater  solicitude,  especially  on  the 
part  of  his  mother,  who  in  many  instances  carries  on  all  the 
correspondence  by  letter  with  the  head  of  the  school  establish- 
ment. The  father,  after  a  first  interview,  "  wires  "  at  intervals, 
or  encloses  a  cheque  with  a  headed  "  memorandum."  But  the 
first  interview  has  explained  everything.  "With  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  trade  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  made  by  men  who 
frankly  own  that  they  never  had  the  chance  themselves  of  an  educa- 
tion such  as  they  wish  to  give  their  sons ;  and  as  their  families 
grow  up  it  is  often  observed  that  the  younger  boys  come  to 
school  with  a  distinctly  increased  measure  of  refinement  as  com- 
pared with  the  elder  lads  at  the  same  age.  The  experience  of  parents 
in  this  class  is  necessarily  much  confined  to  the  work  in  which 
they  have  been  themselves  engaged,  and  neither  they  nor  their 
friends  have  had  great  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  details  of,  or  the  requisite  preparation  for,  the  professional  life 
for  which  most  of  their  sons  are  designed.  Of  public  schools 
and  universities  they  know  scarcely  anything,  while  professional 
men  and  others  who  have  received  what  used  to  be  described 
as  a  liberal  education  know,  or  have  the  means  of  ascertaining, 
almost  everything  which  Mr.  King  can  tell  them,  and  are  only  at 
a  loss  in  the  matter  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  a  "  postulate  " — 
the  possession  of  the  requisite  balance  with  their  bankers. 

Our  Sons  is  a  book  which  fairly  provides,  as  it  professes  to  do, 
"  a  manual  of  useful  information  "  as  to  the  cost  and  character  of 
the  education  afforded  by  the  various  public  schools  and  by  the 
Universities,  and  also  as  to  the  cost  and  method  of  special  pre- 
paration for  professional  life.  The  advice  which  the  author  offers 
is  made  to  rest,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  a  principle  which,  with- 
out disputing  its  soundness,  we  may  characterize  as  somewhat 
cynical,  and  which  certainly  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  many  a  proud  and  admiring  mother.  This  is,  that 
hardly  any  boy  "  has  any  special  aptitude  for  any  particular  pro- 
fession or  branch  of  business  more  than  another  " ;  and,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  common  blundering  of  domestic  opinion  upon 
this  head,  he  makes  much  sport  of  his  own  too  partial  family, 
which  had  set  him  down  as  a  born  artist  in  his  early  infancy, 
whereas,  in  his  maturer  life,  "  when  a  four-year-old  child  of  my 
acquaintance  asked  me  to  draw  the  conventional  cat  upon  her 
slate,  I  was  obliged  with  shame  to  confess  my  inability."  This 
reasoning,  however,  appears  to  be  open  to  the  objection  of  non 
sequitur,  if,  as  we  believe,  by  "  the  conventional  cat "  is  meant  the 
ground-plan  of  a  traditional  visit  of  one  Thomas  to  his  friend 
Christopher.  Mr.  Arthur  King  probably  only  "confesses  his 
inability  "  to  remember  the  succession  of  incidents  in  that  simple 
but  instructive  romance.  A  wide  margin  for  exceptions  must, 
we  think,  be  allowed  to  the  advice,  "  Let  every  father,  as  soon  a3 
his  eldest  son  has  reached  the  age  of  12,  set  himself  seriously 
to  consider  what  is  to  be  the  boy's  future  career."  Neither  bodily 
nor  mental  development  has  suificiently  advanced  in  the  generality 
of  boys  at  twelve  years  old  to  allow  of  any  fixed  decision  as  the 
consequence  of  this  consideration. 

There  is  much  worldly  wisdom  in  the  following  counsel,  which 
is,  indeed,  offered  only  as  an  alternative.  "  Two  distinct  ways  of 
living"  are  open  to  a  father's  desire  for  his  son;  the  one,  "  to  work 
hard  and  make  money,  with  a  considerable  chance  of  failure  " ;  the 
other,  to  he  content  with  a  moderate  income,  little  or  no  risk,  and 
spare  time  for  culture.  To  those  who  prefer  the  former  pro- 
spect the  following  advice  is  given : — 

If  a  father  is  bent  upon  seeing  lib  sons  rich  men,  let  him  start  them  earlv 
in  life  in  a  money-making  business,  with  the  largest  capital  he  can  place  at 
their  disposal,  and  let  him  be  careful  that  the  education  thev  have  had  be 
one  that  has  taught  them  little  more  than  the  actual  knowledge  they  will 
require  in  their  business  transactions ;  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  as  possible,  and  as  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  figures  as  can 
be  gained,  putting  out  of  sight  any  considerable  learning  in'  the  way  of 
classics  or  mathematics  ;  and,  above  all,  let  the  business  he  chooses  be"  the 
one  in  which  he  can  command  the  most  influential  interest  and  largest  con- 
nexion, for  without  these  most  important  elements  in  success  the  fight  will 
be  a  very  uphill  one  indeed.  ...  In  the  professions  connexion  is  the 
only  advertisement  that  can  be  correctly  made  use  of,  and  the  greatest 
genius  may,  without  friends  to  make  him  known,  languish  unknown  for 
years  at  the  bar,  in  the  church,  or  as  an  obscure  parish  doctor. 
The  converse  to  the  latter  portion  of  these  generalizations  from 
the  author's  "  experience  over  a  wide  range  of  professions  "  was 


concisely  stated  us  regards  one  pulh  of  life  by  Oowper  in  th« 
last  century  : — "Tho  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  duko." 

A  careful  following  of  Mr.  bang's  advice  cannot  fail,  during  periods 

when  the  tide  of  trade  is  at  its  Hood,  to  result  in  n  conspicuous 
increase  in  tho  numbers  and  tho  force  of  the  British  Philistine, 
who,  when  trado  is  bad,  or  when  he  has  retired  on  his  fortune 
or  on  his  misfortune,  and  generally  in  tho  later  years  of  his  life, 
having  no  resources  excopt  thoso  which  may  bo  set  down  in 
"  figures,"  no  tastes  save  thoso  to  which  his  cook  or  his  butler  can 
minister,  scarcely  a  book  in  his  library  and  no  ideas  in  his  le  ad, 
is  apt  to  become  an  extremely  disagreeable  porson  in  his  family 
circlo,  and  a  nuisance  as  far  as  his  power  extends  to  all  tho  neigh- 
bourhood boyond  it. 

Tho  details  of  information  which  Mr.  King  hns  collected  are 
well  arranged  and  generally  accurate,  although  in  somo  cases  they 
appear  not  to  have  been  corrected  to  tho  latest  dato.  The  old 
tradition  of  Oxford  which  made  the  private  tutor  an  essential  element 
in  tho  life  of  the  reading  man  is  now  almost,  if  not  entirely,  of 
the  past.  The  College  tutors  and  lecturers  work  so  hard  them- 
selves and  make  their  men  work  so  hard  for  them,  that  the  occu- 
pation of  the  private  tutor  is  gone.  Grey-whiskered  patriarchs 
come  up  from  the  country  with  the  pleasures  of  memory  shedding 
a  radiance  round  the  pleasures  of  hope  as  they  reach  the  Oxford 
station  in  the  mellow  afternoon ;  but  they  return  lamenting.  They 
dined  in  Hall — there  was  nothing  but  toast-and-water  on  the 
table ;  they  went  to  the  Common  Room,  and  it  broke  up  after  a 
single  bottle  of  claret.  It  was  never  so  in  their  time  ;  and  even 
now  they  will  hardly  believe  their  ears  when  they  are  told  of 
College  lectures,  to  say  nothing  of  undergraduates  coming  in 
with  their  papers,  at  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Certainly  among  the 
various  openings  by  which  "  our  sons  "  may  now  be  "  started  in 
life,"  the  good  old  comfortable  career  can  no  longer  be  reckoned 
where  the  lad  of  sixteen  came  up  from  a  country  grammar  school 
on  a  close  scholarship,  took  a  pass  in  due  time,  or,  if  he  was  very 
studiously  inclined,  a  third  class,  and  then  settled  down  on  a 
fellowship  and  port  wine  till  the  revolving  wheels  of  time  and 
patronage  brought  him  after  middle  age  to  a  country  rectory  and 
a  wife. 

Mr.  King  has  wisely  remembered  to  point  out  a  truth  which  is 
not  the  less  important  because  it  may  seem  to  be  a  truism,  that 
"  home  cannot  be  made  too  pleasant  to  a  boy,"  and  that  "  nothing 
can  be  more  painful"  to  him  in  the  present  or  more  injurious  to 
his  future  than  that  "  he  should  have  ever  present  to  his  mind  a 
dull  and  gloomy  house  of  correction,  from  which  return  to  school 
is  an  escape  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  joy."  This  is  a  principle 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  school  days ;  and,  where  and  so  long 
as  it  is  possible,  the  home  should  be  made  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  a  military  base  in  relation  to  the  campaign  of  life. 


WENDISH  FOLK-LORE.* 

THE  Wends  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia  are  but  a  small 
people,  whose  Slavonic  nationality  is  fast  being  absorbed  in 
the  great  German  wave  which  surrounds  them  on  every  side.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  enthusiastic  patriots  to  publish  books 
and  newspapers  in  Wendish  at  Bautzen  and  elsewhere,  the  lan- 
guage is  dying  out,  and  will,  before  very  long,  be  remembered 
only  by  philologists.  But  the  memory  of  these  Lusatian  Wends 
will  long  be  kept  alive  among  comparative  mythologists  and 
students  of  folk-lore  by  the  rich  stores  of  popular  fiction  which 
have  been  gathered  from  Wendish  lips,  some  years  ago  by  MM. 
Haupt  and  Schmaler,  and  now  by  M.  Veckenstedt.  In  his 
Wendisehe  Sagen  he  has  brought  together,  and  arranged  in  the 
most  methodical  manner,  a  very  great  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  legends  and  superstitions  of  the  Wends,  chieQy  of 
Lower  Lusatia.  And  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  among 
those  isolated  Slavs,  the  most  Western  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
family,  evidence  as  to  ancient  beliefs  in  mythological  beings  whose 
names  are  unfamiliar  to  the  other  sections  of  their  race. 

These  beings  all  belong  to  the  demon  class,  and  the  belief  in 
them  dates  back  to  those  heathen  times  in  which  the  Wends  were 
a  numerous  and  powerful  people,  occupying  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  and  inspiring  with  no  slight  awe  their  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours. Corresponding  forms  to  theirs  are  still  found  in  all  Slavonic 
lands  ;  but  the  names  of  some  of  the  Wendish  bugbears  appear  to 
be  peculiar  to  their  Lusatian  home.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  Fika, 
a  tobacco-smoking  fiend.  Tradition  relates  that  she  was  originally 
a  woman  who  was  greatly  addicted  to  smoking,  and  who  met 
with  her  death  by  drowning  in  a  lake.  A  peasant,  whose  horse 
was  grazing  near  that  lake,  imprudently  called  out,  "  Fika,  won't 
you  smoke  a  pipe  ?  "  No  reply  was  made  ;  but  when  he  mounted 
what  he  thought  was  his  horse,  it  grew  and  grew  until  it  became 
a  huge  monster  which  carried  him  off.  In  this  instance^at  least, 
the  Fika  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  Irish  Phooka.  The  Gibane,  who 
pays  visits  to  cottages  in  which  cakes  are  being  baked,  is  another 
female  demon  peculiar  to  the  Wends ;  and  so  is  the  Wurlarwa, 
who  torments  women  whom  she  finds  spinning  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  In  most  lands  traces  are  found  of  an  old  belief  that  cer- 
tain demons  object  to  work  being  carried  on  at  noontide ;  but 
in  those  which  are  inhabited  by  Slavs  such  a  belief  is  excep- 
tionally vigorous.    Thus  among  the  Wends  a  mysterious  female 
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"being,  called  the  Psezpolniea,  is  supposed  to  watch  over  tne  corn- 
fields at  midday  to  punish  the  reapers  who  continue  working 
after  twelve  o'clock  has  arrived,  and  to  shear  off,  with  a 
golden  sickle,  the  heads  of  thieves  who  take  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  harvesters.  She  is  clothed  in  a  long  white 
dress,  and  she  carries  a  bag,  into  which  she  drops  the  heads  of 
olfenders,  among  whom  are  reckoned  children  who  tread  down  the 
corn.  At  one  o'clock  she  always  disappears  from  sight.  On  one 
occasion  a  mason,  to  whom  she  paid  a  visit  at  midday  and  pro- 
pounded conundrums,  nailed  her  finger  to  the  wall  of  the  house 
which  he  was  repairing,  and  fled.  When  the  people  of  the  house 
resumed  their  work  in  the  afternoon,  they  found  to  their  surprise 
a  finger  attached  to  the  wall  by  a  nail.  In  some  localities  the 
Poezpolnica  is  supposed  to  render  the  cornfields  dangerous  from 
two  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  time,  also,  her  sister, 
the  Dziewica,  haunts  the  dark  fir  woods,  followed  by  splendid  deer- 
hounds.  Closely  akin  to  these  sisters  are  the  Serpolnica  and 
Serpysyja,  who  wander  about  at  midday  and  midnight,  always 
provided  with  a  sickle,  but  sometimes  destitute  of  a  head.  In 
1 813  four  French  soldiers,  who  had  gone  out  foraging  from 
Drebkau,  discovered  a  hidden  treasure,  and  were  just  about  to 
carry  it  off,  when  a  female  form  appeared  before  them  clad  in 
white,  and  threatening  them  with  a  sickle.  Whereupon  they  took 
to  flight.  Under  the  names  of  Anna  Subata  and  Maria  na  Peuku, 
other  female  beings  of  an  equally  unpleasant  nature  are  familiar 
to  the  Wendish  mind,  which  believes  also  in  the  existence  of 
similar  male  demons  known  as  the  Serp,  the  Serpel,  and  the 
Posserpanc. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Bludnik,  a  luminous  demon  corresponding 
to  our  own  Will-o'-the-Wisp  is  supposed  by  the  Wends  to  delight 
in  leading  belated  travellers  away  from  the  right  path  and  into 
thickets  and  swamps.  In  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  several 
Bludniks  haunted  a  hollow  willow  tree,  from  which  their  light 
used  to  stream  forth  at  night.  Two  boys  determined  to  burn 
them  out  of  their  home.  They  were  told  that  the  Bludniks  were 
the  souls  of  dead  children,  and  ought  not  to  be  disturbed;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  warning,  they  set  fire  to  the  tree,  and  then  ran  away. 
But  before  they  reached  their  home,  an  unseen  hand  knocked  them 
into  a  neighbouring  pond.  The  old  people  who  beard  what 
they  had  done  predicted  that  they  would  die  soon.  And  before 
the  year  was  out  the  two  boys  were  in  their  graves.  Closely 
akin  to  our  own  nightmare  is  the  Wendish  Murawa,  a  being 
which,  like  the  Russian  Mara,  grievously  plagues  sleepers.  Some- 
times it  takes  the  form  of  a  frog  or  of  a  snake,  and  it  is  often  a 
shape  into  which  a  malicious  witch  has  transformed  herself. 
Thus  a  girl  who  could  change  herself  into  a  Murawa  took  it  into 
her  head  one  day  to  torment  a  shepherd  whom  she  saw  afield. 
"  Her  body  immediately  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground ;  out  of  her 
mouth  sprang  a  mouse  which  ran  to  the  shepherd  and  threw  him 
down."  Ho  lay  prostrate  and  groaning,  while  the  mouse  ran  to 
and  fro  over  his  body.  When  it  had  plagued  him  enough,  "  the 
mouse  ran  to  the  girl's  bod}',  and  slipped  back  into  her  mouth. 
The  girl  immediately  became  alive,  stood  up,  and  went  on 
working  as  before."  Sometimes  the  Murawa  takes  the  form 
of  a  moth,  and  creeps  down  the  throat  of  any  sleeper  whom  she 
finds  with  his  mouth  open.  The  best  means  of  keeping  her  at  a, 
distance  is  to  nail  up  the  oldest  article  of  clothing  of  which  the 
inhabitant  of  the  bedroom  is  possessed. 

A  still  more  terrible  female  visitant  than  the  Murawa  is  the 
Plague,  of  whose  ominous  wanderings  and  fatal  visits  the  Wends 
have  many  tales  to  tell.  As  in  the  stories  of  other  lands,  she  is 
generally  described  as  a  tall,  gaunt  womau,  who  sits  by  the  way- 
,side  and  tries  to  induce  passers-by  to  convey  her  to  their  homes. 
If  they  consent,  they  find  too  late  that  they  have  introduced 
pestilence  into  their  households.  But  one  of  the  accounts 
differs  from  the  rest,  being  really  a  vampire  story  combined 
with  a  pestilence  tradition.  A  daughter,  as  black  as  ebony, 
was  born  to  a  Queen  who  had  declared  one  day,  whilo  sitting 
on  a  black  stone,  that  she  would  be  happy  if  she  could  have 
a  child,  whatsoever  its  nature  might  be.  The  black  Princess  died 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  and  her  coffin  was  placed  with 
the  lid  open  in  a  church  before  the  altar,  and  a  soldier  was  sent  to 
guard  it  at  night.  In  the  morning  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Night 
after  night  the  same  disappearance  of  the  sentry  took  place.  At 
last  the  soldier  on  duty  bethought  himself  of  creeping  under  the 
coffin.  When  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  dead  PriDcess  sat  up  in 
her  coffin,  looked  round  for  some  one  to  devour,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Has  my  father  sent  me  no  victim  to-night  ?  "  After  a  time  she 
guessed  where  the  soldier  was,  and  cried,  "  What  is  behind  me  I 
do  not  seize.  Knowest  thou  who  I  am  ?  I  am  the  Plague."  Then 
she  disappeared,  uttering  curses  against  mankind.  Of  vampires,  pro- 
perly so  called,  not  mauy  stories  are  told.  But  there  is  one  which  is 
very  precise  in  its  details.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiekebusch  a 
peasant  was  found  dead,  evidently  murdered,  and  was  buried. 
After  a  time  it  was  rumoured  that  the  dead  man  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  houses  at  night  and  sucking  the  blood  of  any  one  on 
whom  he  could  lay  hands.  So  the  villagers  dug  up  his  body,  and 
drove  a  consecrated  nail  into  his  head,  and  a  stake  into  his  heart. 
But  even  then  he  would  not  keep  quiet.  So  they  dug  him  up 
again,  and  this  time  consumed  his  body  with  fire,  scattering  his 
ashes  to  the  four  winds.  After  which  the  villagers  were  able  to 
sleep  in  peace.  About  ordinary  dead  people  a  few  stories  of  the 
usual  kind  are  told.  One  of  them  contains  a  sound  moral  strongly 
inculcating  filial  respect.  A  certain  peasant  was  a  bad  son,  con- 
stantly behaving  ill  to  his  aged  father.  At  length  the  old  man 
died.  Towards  midnight  the  sou  went  to  bed.  Before  he  had 
time  to  go  to  sleep  he  received  a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear.  From 


that  time  forward,  as  each  year  brought  round  the  anniversary  of 
his  father's  death,  at  the  midnight  hour  "  his  father's  ghost  ap- 
peared and  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  head."  It  appears  also  that  the 
ghosts  of  hanged  persons  repay  by  boxes  on  the  ear  the  trouble 
which  people  maj'  have  taken  to  cut  down  their  bodies.  In 
Schorbus  church,  those  of  the  dead  whose  shrouds  are  ample  sit  com- 
fortably in  their  pews  during  the  ghostly  service  on  Christmas  Eve. 
But  those  whose  relations  have  supplied  them  but  scantily  with 
graveclothes  are  obliged  to  lean  their  backs  against  the  wall,  in 
order  that  their  partial  nakedness  may  not  be  seen.  There  once 
lived  in  Missen  a  pious  maiden.  Three  nights  running  there  came 
to  her  bedside  a  figure  which  uttered  no  sound,  but  sadly  gazed 
at  her,  and  then  beckoned  to  her  to  follow.  On  the  third  night 
she  rose  and  followed  it.  It  led  her  into  a  church,  before  the  altar 
of  which  stood  a  coffin  fastened  with  a  golden  padlock.  The  figure 
gave  her  a  golden  key,  and  intimated  by  signs  that  she  was  to 
open  the  coffin.  She  did  so,  and  the  coffin  lid  flew  open,  revealing 
a  body  lying  within.  Then  all  disappeared,  and  the  girl  found 
herself  alone,  holding  in  her  hand  the  golden  padlock  and  key, 
which  she  afterwards  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  to  her  friends. 

On  the  history  and  ethnography  of  the  Wends  not  much  light 
is  thrown  by  their  traditions,  but  here  and  there  references  to  old 
times  occur  which  are  curious.  According  to  one  legend,  "  the 
King  of  the  Wends  came  with  his  people  from  the  borders  of 
Asia,  and  after  long  wanderings  settled  down  with  them  in 
Lusatia."  Another  tells  us  how  "  the  Wends  came  from  Asia, 
led  by  a  king.  In  crossing  a  great  mountain  range  on  their  way, 
two-thirds  of  their  number  were  destroyed  by  the  hostile  moun- 
taineers." The  men  wrapped  themselves  in  huge  furs  and  rolled 
down  the  slopes.  The  women  were  let  down  by  ropes.  After 
this  fashion  they  reached  Silesia,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Germans.  In  Lusatia  their  kings  long  reigned,  but  when  the 
Hohenzolleru  family  came  into  the  land,  and  built  a  fortress  at 
Berlin,  the  power  of  the  Wends  dwindled,  and  at  length  came  to 
an  end.  There  will  be,  however,  a  final  conflict,  during  which  the 
dead  Wends  now  sleeping  within  the  Plonitzka  and  Raditzka 
mountains  will  come  forth  and  drive  the  Germans  across  the 
Rhine.  Around  the  shadowy  form  of  the  King  of  the  Wends  a 
number  of  myths  have  clustered,  some  of  them  associating  him  with 
the  "  Night-hunter,"  the  Wild  Huntsman  known  to  so  many  races- 
of  men,  sometimes  with  the  Arthur  or  Barbarossa  who  sleeps 
amidst  his  slumbering  warriors  within  some  mountain  cavern. 
It  seems  that  "  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  a  world-wide  conflict 
will  commence.  When  war  has  begun,  and  the  nations  are 
struggling  with  each  other,  the  King  of  the  Wends  will  return, 
and  will  conquer  the  Germans,  and  afterwards  will  found  a  realm 
which  will  comprise  all  the  nations  of  the  whole  earth." 

According  to  some  traditions,  the  Wends  are  descended  from  the 
Ludki,  who  were  small  men,  not  longer  than  a  finger,  and  who 
seem  to  be  in  many  points  akin  to  our  own  fairies.  If  other 
stories  can  be  trusted,  the  Wends  must  also  have  been  singularly 
like  our  own  men  of  Gotham.  But  such  tales  as  these  are  pro- 
bably of  German  origin.  Of  WTendish  folk- tales  Dr.  Veckenstedt 
gives  thirty  good  specimens,  very  useful  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. They  are  almost  all  variants  of  well-known  popular 
fictions  ;  but  there  is  one  ghost  story  which  is  so  originally  irra- 
tional that  it  is  worthy  of  being  cited.  Two  boys,  whose  mother 
was  dead,  were  awakened  from  their  slumber  one  night  by  a  white 
female  figure,  which  came  up  to  their  bedside  and  then  dis- 
appeared. Next  night  she  came  again.  "  Why  dost  thou  disturb 
my  sleep  every  night  ?  "  asked  the  elder  boy.  "  Thy  words  will 
bring  thee  harm,"  she  replied.  Next  morning  the  boy  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  On  the  following  night  the  figure  reappeared,, 
clothed  in  black.  "  Dear  lady,  tell  me  what  is  thy  desire,"  said  the 
surviving  boy.  Whereupon  the  apparition  gave  him  a  black 
glove,  and  told  him  to  take  it  next  morning  to  the  garden,  and 
walk  about  with  it  till  it  turned  white — then  to  halt  and  dig.  He 
followed  her  instructions  and  dug  up  a  copper  pot.  "  Inside  it 
was  a  skull,  which  was  quite  full  of  gold." 


BUCKNILL  ON  LUNACY  LAW.* 

THERE  is  no  greater  authority  on  lunacy  than  Dr.  Buck- 
nill.  He  has  all  the  right  to  speak  about  it  which  can  be 
conferred  by  general  medical  eminence  and  special  acquaintance 
with  brain  disease.  In  the  Care  of  the  Insane  and  their  Legal 
Control  we  have  his  mature  and  deliberate  opinion  on  the  existing 
system  of  dealing  with  lunatics,  and  this  opinion  is  in  almost 
every  respect  adverse.  The  existing  system  is  in  the  main  a  system 
of  asylums,  public  or  private,  and,  as  regards  a  large  number  of 
patients,  Dr.  Bucknill  altogether  objects  to  asylums.  The  most 
original  feature  of  his  book  is  the  change  of  form  which  the  ordi- 
nary indictment  against  the  keepers  of  private  asylums  undergoes 
in  it.  It  cannot,  Dr.  Bucknill  says,  "  be  too  much  insisted  upon 
that  the  allegation  against  the  proprietors  of  private  asylums  is- 
not  that  of  mala  fides  in  taking,  detaining,  aud  confining  persona 
of  unsound  mind  as  lunatics;  but  that  they  detain  persons  of  un- 
sound mind  whose  confinement  within  their  walls  is  unnecessary 
and  unlawful."  The  only  ground  for  the  detention  of  a  lunatic  in 
an  asylum  which  is  known  to  the  common  law  is  that  he  is  dan- 
gerous to  himself  or  to  others.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  is  subject 
to  delusions,  or  apt  to  spend  his  money  foolishly,  or  spiteful  and 
watchful  of  opportunities  for  inflicting  petty  annoyances  on  those 
with  whom  he  lives.    These  inconvenient  or  unpleasant  qualities 
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do  not  make  him  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  by  the  common  law  it 

is  only  a  dangerous  lunatic — that  is,  a  lunatic  of  suicidal  01  homi- 
cidal tendencies — that  may  be  "  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  another."' 

In  Dr,  Backnill's  judgment  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  statute 

law  had  never  departed  from  these  lines.  A  dangerous  lunatic— 
the  maniac  or  madman  of  the  last  century — was  a  being  about 
■whoso  condition  there  could  bo  no  mistake.  When  the  madhouse 
passed  into  the  "  licensed  house  for  the  reception  of  insane 
patients,"  this  safeguard  disappeared,  and  freo  room  was  {riven  to 
all  those  ingenious  speculations  of  mad  doctors  which  promiso  to 
end,  if  they  have  not  indeed  ended  already,  in  the  discovery  that 
all  of  us — these  doctors  excepted — are  mad  upon  some  point  or 
other,  and  owe  our  continued,  though  precarious,  liberty  either  to 
chance  or  to  tho  weak  kindness  of  some  relative  as  mad  as  our- 
selves. Indeed,  considering  the  extraordinary  facilities  which  the 
statute  law  gives  for  the  capture  of  certified  lunatics,  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  the  asylums  are  not  more  numerous  and  more  crowded 
than  they  are.  The  only  assured  protection  is  destitution.  A. 
pauper  lunatic  is  pretty  sure  neither  to  be  placed  in  confinement 
nor  kept  in  it  without  good  cause.  The  fact  that  he  has  to  be 
maintained  out  of  the  rates  ensures  that  those  with  whom 
the  decision  lies  will  not  be  too  easy  in  admitting  proofs  of 
lunacy.  Dr.  Bucknill  insists  with  great  justice  upon  the  absurdity 
of  a  distinction  which  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  lock  up  a  rich 
lunatic  and  difficult  to  lock  up  a  destitute  lunatic.  There  may  be  a 
dozen  people  interested  in  placing  a  man  with  property  in  a  position 
in  which  he  will  be  alike  unable  to  manage  his  own  affairs  and  to 
check  their  administration  of  them.  There  is  no  one  interested  in 
placing  a  man  who  has  no  affairs  to  administer,  or  to  have  ad- 
ministered, in  a  position  where  he  must  be  lodged,  fed,  and  tended 
at  the  public  cost.  Yet  the  lunacy  laws  surround  the  latter 
process  with  safeguards  which  are  altogether  wanting  in  the 
former  process.  A  destitute  lunatic  cannot  "  be  confined  in  a 
public  institution,  under  the  charge  of  public  officials,  and  main- 
tained there  out  of  public  funds,  except  upon  the  intervention  of 
an  officer  who  administers  these  funds,  and  the  order  of  a  magis- 
trate." A  lunatic  with  money  may  be  locked  up  in  a  private  place 
of  confinement  upon  the  order  of  any  person— an  alien,  an  infant, 
or  a  man  of  straw — with  whom  the  owner  of  the  place  chooses 
to  make  a  pecuniary  agreement.  If  the  framers  of  the  existing 
lunacy  laws  had  wished  to  create  abuses,  instead  of  guarding 
against  them,  they  need  only  have  gone  to  work  in  the  way  they 
have  done.  The  motives  for  sending  patients  to  asylums  need  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  heroic  wickedness.  There  are  many  persons 
who  are  sent  there,  not  because  their  relations  wish  to  rob  them, 
but  simply  because  their  relations  find  the  care  of  them  incon- 
venient. The  fact  that  the  comfort  of  the  sane  is  destroyed  by 
the  presence  of  an  insane  person  among  them  may  be  a  proper 
reason  for  subjecting  even  a  harmless  lunatic  to  some  kind  of 
restraint ;  it  may  even  be  a  reason  for  sending  a  harmless  lunatic 
to  an  asylum.  But  neither  course  ought  to  be  adopted  without 
full  consideration  of  the  circumstances  by  some  disinterested 
official,  or  without  proper  regard  for  the  comfort  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  person  so  dealt  with.  As  the  law  stands,  neither  of 
these  conditions  is  complied  with.  The  medical  certificate  is 
everything,  and  the  medical  certificate  may  very  easily  certify  to 
nothing  at  all.  It  must  be  signed  by  two  medical  men,  but  these 
medical  men  may  be  any  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries  in 
actual  practice ;  they  are  expressly  released  from  the  check  of  a 
consultation ;  and  they  are  only  required  to  certify  that  the  person 
it  is  proposed  to  consign  to  a  lunatic  asylum  is  of  unsound  mind. 
When  the  certificate  has  been  given  and  the  order  founded  upon 
it  signed,  the  statute  confers  upon  the  owner  or  superintendent  of 
any  licensed  asylum  a  power  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Eng- 
lish law.  For  seven  days  afterwards,  he  or  his  servants  may 
search  for  and  seize  the  lunatic,  and  convey  him,  under  such  re- 
straint as  may  be  necessary,  to  a  private  prison.  There  is  no  one 
to  whom  the  lunatic,  so  called  in  the  certificate,  can  appeal  for 
protection ;  and  the  owner  of  the  asylum  is  entitled  to  plead  the 
order  as  a  justification  against  any  civil  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment. This  extraordinary  provision  was  enacted  in  1845,  and  has 
probably  done  more  than  anything  else  to  foster  the  abuses  which 
now  so  urgently  call  for  redress. 

Dr.  Bucknill  proposes  to  amend  this  system  in  every  particular. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  have  the  examination  of  the  patient 
made  by  the  two  medical  men  in  consultation,  so  that  their 
opinions  might  check  one  another.  In  the  second  place,  he  would 
provide  that  the  certificate  should  specify  the  nature  of  the  mental 
complaint,  at  all  events  so  far  as  to  say  whether  it  is  lunacy, 
idiocy,  or  unsoundness  of  mind ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  due 
to  disease,  defect,  or  decay.  In  the  next  place,  the  medical  men 
should  be  made  to  indicate  the  kind  of  treatment  they  hold  the 
«ase  to  require,  distinguishing  at  the  least  "  between  care  and 
treatment  in  domestic  life  and  care  and  treatment  in  an  asylum." 
At  present  "  a  medical  man  who  has  given  a  well-intentioned  cer- 
tificate, under  the  belief  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  justification  for 
gentle  control  under  the  former,  is  liable  to  find  it  utilized  for  im- 
prisonment in  an  institution."  Further,  Dr.  Bucknill  would  have 
the  medical  men  state  the  reasons  which  induce  them  to  recommend 
one  or  the  other  course,  and  name  the  persons  to  whose  care  they 
would  advise  that  the  patient  should  be  committed.  It  is  plainly 
a  very  much  easier  matter  to  enumerate  certain  facts  which  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  patient  is  of  unsound  mind  than  to  show 
how  the  facts  stated  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the  patient  is  a 
lunatic,  not  merely  a  person  of  weak  or  decayed  intellect,  and 
requires  to  be  treated  in  an  asylum  rather  than  simply  placed 
under  domestic  supervision.    Still  even  these  precautions  will  not 


be  adequate  unless  tho  power  of  ordering  the  confinement  of  a 
lunatic  be  taken  away  from  private  persons  and  be  cut  rusted,  as 
every  other  similar  power  is  entrusted,  to  a  public  official.  Dr. 
Bucknill  would  have  no  lunatic  sent  to  an  asylum  except  by  a 
magistrate's  order  ;  the  medical  certificate  being  the  evidence 
Upon  which  tho  magistrate  would  act  and  as  to  the  veracity 
and  sufficiency  of  which  he  would  form  his  own  opinion. 
The  argument  urged  against  this  provision  will  of  course  Jj'>  the 
one  which  is  the  main  foundation  of  the  private  asylum  system. 
It  is  alleged  that,  in  the  interest  of  tho  patient  and  of  bis  family, 
secresy  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  a  magistrate's  inter- 
vention will  bo  destructive  of  secresy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  tho  advantages  of 
secresy  have  not  been  exaggerated;  but,  allowing  them  to  be  as 
great  as  they  are  assumed  to  be,  they  ought  not  to  bo  purchased  at 
tho  cost  of  grievous  wrong-doing.  Any  system  which  puts  the 
power  of  imprisonment  into  private  hands  makes  such  wrong- 
doing possible.  No  doubt  both  the  lunatic  himself — supposing 
him  to  recover — and  the  lunatic's  family  in  any  case,  may  be  justly 
anxious  to  conceal  his  misfortune  from  the  world.  But  then  the 
machinery  employed  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  such  as  can  bo 
perverted  without  difficulty  to  the  unjust  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  men  whom  no  public  authority  would  dream  of  ordering  into 
confinement.  The  nearest  relations  are  not  invariably  the  right 
persons  to  decide  whether  a  man  shall  be  placed  under  slight 
supervision  or  sent  to  an  asylum.  If  they  are  not  the  right  persons 
they  are  probably  the  very  opposite  of  the  right  persons.  If  they  are 
not  restrained  by  kindness  or  affection  from  consigning  their  re- 
lative to  a  prison,  they  are  likely  to  be  prompted  by  personal  interest 
to  send  him  there. 

The  reforms  which  have  been  enumerated  are  only  suggested  by 
Dr.  Bucknill  as  palliatives.  If  the  system  of  private  asylums  is 
maintained,  it  ought  to  be  maintained  under  safeguards  which 
would  considerably  lessen  the  number  of  persons  now  under  treat- 
ment in  them,  and  make  future  admissions  very  much  more 
difficult.  Dr.  Bucknill,  however,  would  go  much  further  than 
this.  He  would  begin  by  reducing  the  existing  authorities 
on  lunacy  to  two — the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  whom  should 
vest  the  custody  of  all  lunatics  possessed  of  any  property  or 
maintained  by  their  relatives,  and  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  whom  should  vest  the  custody  of  destitute  lunatics.  The 
Chancery  lunatics  should  be  placed  partly  under  domestic  super- 
vision, partly  in  asylums  provided  by,  though  not  at  the  cost  of, 
the  State,  and  partly  in  such  private  asylums  as  could  succeed 
in  inducing  patients  to  come  to  them  of  their  own  accord.  In 
this  way  no  one  would  be  imprisoned  beyond  the  power  of  escape, 
except  in  public  institutions.  The  supervision  now  exercised  over 
Chancery  lunatics  under  domestic  supervision  would  be  sufficient, 
Dr.  Bucknill  thinks,  to  secure  the  proper  treatment  of  such  lunatics 
as  are  neither  dangerous  nor  in  need  of  the  restraints  which  can 
only  be  provided  in  asylums.  Those  who  preferred  a  gregarious 
life  might  find  it  in  asylums  intended  for  the  reception  of  voluntary 
patients.  Those  whom  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  confinement 
would  be  given  the  full  protection  of  the  State,  in  the  shape  not 
merely  of  supervision  exercised  over  the  interested  persons  placing 
or  detaining  them  in  confinement,  but  of  absolutely  disinterested 
officials.  This  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  removing  the 
obstacles  which  are  now  occasionally  met  with  in  confining  persons 
about  whose  madness  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Respectable 
doctors  like  to  err,  if  they  must  err,  on  the  safe  side,  and  they  will 
not  always  give  on  their  own  sole  responsibility  the  certificate 
which  they  would  willingly  give  if  it  was  only  to  form  material  on 
which  a  magistrate  might  base  his  decision.  It  is  amazing  that 
the  lunacy  laws  should  have  been  suffered  to  go  unamended  so 
long.  When  the  new  Government  redeems  the  pledge  of  its  pre- 
decessor and  takes  this  crying  abuse  in  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  one  will  be  found  opposing  a  radical  reform  of  the 
existing  system  who  has  not  studied  and  found  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Bucknill's  trenchant  attack  on  it. 


OLIVER  CONSTABLE,  MILLER  AND  BAKER.* 

IT  is  difficult  to  fix  on  the  class  for  whose  service  or  amuse- 
ment this  story  has  been  written.  It  is  intensely  didactic  in 
tone ;  every  scene  has  evidently  a  purpose  beyond  the  ordinary 
aim  of  the  novel ;  but  for  whose  use  so  much  teaching  is  designed 
is  a  matter  as  to  which  the  reader  remains  in  ignorance  to  the  end. 
It  seems  alike  unsuited  for  those  who  know  something  of  the 
world  to  which  it  introduces  us,  and  for  those  who  do  not — for 
those  who  would  be  social  reformers,  and  for  those  whom  they 
would  reform.  Great  questions  are  discussed,  knotty  social  diffi- 
culties are  handled,  confidently  enough,  but  something  in  the 
writer's  tone  and  method  leaves  this  preliminary  difficulty  unsolved. 
If  the  book  is  designed  for  the  class  which  the  hero  sets  himself  to 
benefit,  we  can  only  say  that  the  picture  drawn  of  their  present  low 
level  of  thought  and  manners  is  too  insulting  to  serve  any  good  end. 
If  it  is  intended  for  the  class  above  them,  the  lesson  is  scarcely 
clear  and definiteenough  to  settle  any  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
class  distinctions.  The  most  probable  readers,  we  incline  to  think, 
are  not  those  who  will  care  for  the  author's  lessons,  but  those 
who  may  find  amusement  in  being  told,  with  so  much  detail,  how 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  shopkeepers  conduct  themselves  in  the 
home  circle,  and  with  how  little  attention  to  the  convenances  they 
carry  on  their  flirtations. 

*  Oliver  Constable,  Miller  and  Baker.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 
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For  the  task  of  reporting  feeling's  and  opinions  in  a  dialect 
alien  to  the  habits  of  the  reporter  a  very  particular  sympathy  is 
required.  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  mind  in  close  relation  with 
the  person  to  be  represented  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  translate 
the  language  one  would  naturally  use  into  an  unfamiliar  form, 
such  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  expression  of  the  mind 
delineated.  Miss  Tytler  has  plunged  into  this  difficulty  with  so 
little  sense  of  the  task  before  her  that  she  would  seem  to  assume 
that  all  vulgarity,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  has  but  one 
vocabulary,  and  that  one  form  of  slang  meets  the  require- 
ments of  every  untrained  mind.  We  should  not  make  a 
point  of  this,  however,  if  the  author's  shopkeepers  were  merely 
individual  examples ;  but  she  takes  pains  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  that  they  are  typical.  Her  hero  "  is  compelled  to  suspect 
that"  her  "  Dadds  and  Polleys  presented  an  average  specimen  of 
their  class."  No  sensible  shopkeeper  will  object  to  be  called  an 
epicier,  or  to  share  with  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  the  charge  of 
Philistinism.  In  either  language  the  reproach  implies  an  ultra- 
respectability  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
grocers  in  Oliver  Constable,  it  is  altogether  another  matter.  Let 
us  listen  to  Mrs.  Polley,  presiding  at  her  table  in  the  back-shop, 
and  addressing;  her  husband,  who  has  ventured  to  compliment  her 
cookery: — "  You  shut  up,  Polley,  and  eat  your  victuals.  For  you 
know  you  have  a  trick  of  keeping  the  table  waiting.  I  am  glad 
none  of  the  gals  take  after  you.  Slow  at  meat  is  slow  at  work. 
Yoi  \may  be  thankful  1  never  were  a  dawdler,  and  that  I  went  in 
— the  greater  fool  I — for  looking  after  you."  Or  take  Mily  Polley, 
the  heroine  of  the  shopkeepers'  annual  picnic,  who  represents  the 
girl  of  the  period  in  that  class  ;  this  young  lady  announces  that 
Jack  Dadd  has  got  his  father  to  fork  out  two  bottles  of  sherry  and 
two  of  champagne,  a  wine  she  adores — "  the  real,  not  the  gooseberry 
thing."  "  I  should  like  to  swig  it  like  beer — that's  me.  But 
shan't  we  have  a  guzzle."  And  when  Oliver,  the  reformer,  whom 
she  pronounces  a  handsome  gorilla  of  a  duffer,  proposes  to  mix 
claret-cup,  she  replies,  "  Thank  you  for  nothing.  Nasty  flat  trash  ! 
I'm  for  as  much  champagne  as  I  can  get  for  my  share,  without 
mother's  interfering.  There  !  "  Mily,  we  are  told,  called  a  spade 
a  spade.  Oliver,  in  his  line,  lightens  his  heavy  part  by  recourse 
to  conventional  modes  of  expression.  Himself  and  his  friends 
are  "  beggars  "  and  "  dufl'ers,"  epithets  which  ill  suit  a  vein  of 
solemn  moralizing. 

Such  being  the  present  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  shop- 
keeping  class,  the  author  suggests  a  means  of  rescue  from  this  slough 
of  lowness ;  one  of  its  own  members  is  to  leap  into  its  very  midst,  and 
so  to  save  it.  Oliver  Constable  is  the  son  of  a  miller  and  baker.  He  is 
sent  to  Friarton  Grammar  School,  where  his  progress  and  his  turn 
for  scholarship  win  the  favour  of  "  the  learned  masters  and  parsons," 
who  persuade  his  father  to  send  him  to  Oxford.  There  he  at  once 
gains  a  scholarship,  and  finally  a  first  class,  to  the  great  delight  of 
his  sister  Fan,  who  is  ambitious,  and  would  gladly  escape  from 
the  associations  of  Friarton  and  the  society  of  her  class.  Her 
education  has  been  as  much  above  her  position  as  her  brother's,  as 
she  has  been  sent  to  excellent  schools,  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
The  good  old  father  dies,  and  Oliver's  course  is  free;  when,  to 
poor  Fan's  astonishment  and  disgust,  he  announces  his  unalterable 
determination  to  carry  on  his  father's  business  of  miller  and  baker, 
with  all  the  conditions  of  shop  and  shop-window  full  of  tarts  and 
confectionery.  Class  with  Oliver  is  as  rigorous  a  master  as  caste. 
He  resolves  to  devote  himself  to  trade,  to  making  the  honestest 
bread  that  can  be  made,  and  to  reforming  the  principles  and  man- 
ners of  the  Dadds,  the  Polleys,  and  their  fellows.  Bent  on  this  mis- 
sion, and  entirely  unsympathetic — as  is  also  the  author — towards 
poor  Fan,  he  enters  upon  the  conduct  of  a  business  which  we  had 
supposed  to  need  an  apprenticeship ;  and,  in  a  quarrel  with  a 
contumacious  journeyman  baker  who  objects  to  his  rules,  kneads 
with  his  own  hands  a  batch  of  bread.  Fiercely  rejecting  all  the 
practices  of  the  trade,  he  not  only  quarrels  with  his  men  but  loses 
his  customers,  who  do  not  like  the  colour  of  his  honest  loaves.  The 
author  has  apparently  got  up  the  baking  business  with  some  care;  at 
least  she  spends  a  great  many  pages  upon  it,  though  we  are  not  told 
how  Oliver's  special  batch  turned  out;  and  no  minuteness  of  detail  en- 
ables the  reader  to  reconcile  the  training  of  the  master  baker  with  his 
craft.  The  author  could  not  have  carried  out  the  plan  of  her  story 
if  she  had  been  better  informed  on  any  of  the  questions  involved  in 
it.  Everything  is  viewed  from  a  lofty  distance  apart  from  ex- 
perience— the  position  which  of  all  others  sustains  the  observer  in  a 
serene  conviction  of  being  in  the  right.  Whether  it  be  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  Dissent  in  the  classes  she  depicts,  social  inter- 
course, trade  customs,  domestic  habits,  aesthetic  tastes.  Parliamentary 
conscience,  or  the  art  of  electioneering,  every  thing  and  person 
is  discussed  in  that  vein  of  censure  tempered  by  patronage  which 
belongs  to  a  superficial  acquaintance,  to  an  outside  survey  with  no 
real  contact.  The  subject  which  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  great  controversies  is  that  especially  feminine  question,  class 
distinctions.  No  doubt  circles,  grades,  sets,  and  so  on,  are  matters 
left  very  much  to  the  ordering  and  regulation  of  women.  Who 
has  a  right  to  visit  whom,  who  is  impertinently  ambitious  in  the 
endeavour  to  intrude  into  a  higher  social  sphere,  the  respective 
claims  of  birth,  rank,  fortune,  and  personal  merit — these  nice 
points  exercise  the  female  mind,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  the  general 
advantage.  The  drawing-room  is  the  woman's  kingdom  ;  but 
its  code  of  laws  cannot  be  reduced  to  writing.  No  ready-made 
rules  can  settle  the  infinite  variety  of  conditions.  It  is  a  region  of 
talk  and  action,  a  conflict  in  which  merit,  chance,  interest,  and 
fortune  settle  things.  The  author  represents  all  the  personages  of 
her  story,  men  as  well  as  women,  as  engaged  in  this  great  question. 


When  the  clerical  usher's  wife  makes  her  purchases  at  Mr.  Dadd's 
counter,  gracious  as  she  is,  she  conveys  to  his  mind  her  intense 
consciousness  of  superior  social  advantages,  and  manages  to  impress 
on  him  that  his  "  better  half  was  of  a  different  order  of  creation 
from  that  which  had  the  honour  of  claiming  Mr.  Freemantle  as  its 
product."  And  her  husband,  in  the  great  matter  of  Oliver's  down- 
ward step,  both  indulges  and  excites  the  same  order  of  feelings. 
"  He  might  be  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,"  reflects  Mr.  Dadd, 
"  but  he  could  read  the  lessons  in  his  white  surplice  the  same  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dadd  went  in  for  chapel,  not 
church  ;  but  even  his  minister  owned  that  Freemantle  was  a  cut 
above  him  in  this  world."  And  Oliver,  who  had  been  seen  with 
his  arm  linked  in  that  of  Mr.  Freemantle,  renounced  this  in- 
estimable social  distinction  in  taking  up  his  father's  calling. 
Every  other  consideration  gives  way  to  this  mode  of  arriving 
at  the  essential  fitness  of  things.  While  Oliver  was  under  the 
glamour  of  his  Oxford  life  and  associating  with  gentlemen,  we  are 
to  assume  that,  as  far  as  action  went,  he  was  a  Churchman  ;  but  in 
taking  up  his  father's  trade  and  humble  social  status,  he  goes  to 
chapel  with  his  fellow  retail  traders,  and  patronizes  the  minister. 
His  sister  Fan,  on  the  contrary,  mindful  of  their  mother  having 
been  a  curate's  daughter,  clings  firmly  to  the  gentility  of  the 
Establishment. 

As  the  hero,  in  his  devotion  to'  his  class,  throws  over  his 
Greek  and  Latin  to  sell  bread  and  confectionery,  so  there  is  a  foil 
to  this  sacrifice  in  the  wilful  descent  of  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy 
to  the  rank  of  yeoman.  Instead  of  going  to  Australia,  Harry 
Stanhope  and  his  brother  take  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oliver's  mill,  and  decide  to  throw  over  all  the  prejudices  of  their 
birth  and  training.  Fan  can  sympathize  with  a  yeoman  who  is 
grandson  of  an  earl ;  and  finally,  to  Oliver's  extreme  disgust,  she 
marries  Harry.  She  is  an  energetic  and  devoted  wife ;  but  the 
downward  course  is  too  headlong  for  her  influence  to  check  it — her 
husband  takes  to  drinking.  She  dies  worn  out  with  anxieties,  and  her 
death  converts  him.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  nature  that  such  a  con- 
vert should  take  to  preaching,  and  make  his  own  past  life  his  theme. 
To  do  the  author  justice,  she  betrays  a  consciousness  of  the 
danger,  while  attempting  to  depict  a  hero,  of  portraying  a  prig. 
She  invests  Oliver  with  awkward  lounging  personal  habits,  and 
finally  lames  him  for  life  from  the  effects  of  a  personal  contact 
with  his  journeyman.  But  a  person  who  enters  into  society  solely 
with  a  view  to  improve  it,  without  a  thought  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage, cannot  be  anything  else  than  a  prig.  Congenial  social  inter- 
course is  not  only  the  solace,  the  relaxation,  the  enjoyment  of  man, 
but  it  keeps  him  humble  and  in  his  place.  He  is  more  conscious 
of  getting  good  than  of  imparting  it.  But  if  he  starts  in  his  social 
career  by  regarding  society  solely  in  a  missionary  spirit,  solely  as 
a  thing"  to  which  he  can  do  good,  for  which  he  is  to  make 
sacrifices  of  tastes,  likings,  and  habits,  upon  which  he  is  to 
practise  his  hobbies,  to  which  he  is  to  dictate,  preach,  and 
lecture — without  any  thought  of  being  done  good  to,  amused, 
informed,  interested,  benefited,  or  dictated  to  in  his  turn — 
human  nature  is  not  equal  to  the  strain  upon  its  inherent  pride  and 
self-love.  His  gait,  his  voice,  his  action,  the  whole  outer  man,  will 
betray  the  effects  upon  the  inner  man  of  the  role  he  has  set  himself; 
and  these  effects  are  patent  in  Oliver  Constable.  Of  course  it  is  open 
to  an  author  to  bring  about  any  results  that  his  theory  demands, 
and  the  story  closes  with  a  general  reform  and  recognition  of  Oliver's 
merits  ;  and,  whether  likely  or  not,  it  is  pleasanter  to  see  the 
Dadds  and  Polleys  subdued  and  contrite  than  exulting  in  their 
excesses,  whether  of  language,  manners,  or  opinions.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  remember  a  novel  by  the  same  author,  and  dealing 
with  the  same  question  of  class  distinctions,  Noblesse  Oblige.  As 
far  as  we  recalfit,  the  treatment  of  this  question  in  relation  to  a 
higher  social  rank  suited  the  writer's  powers,  and  no  doubt  her 
knowledge  and  experience,  far  better  than  this  descent  into  a  lower 
sphere,  where  she  has  been  driven  to  exaggeration  and.  caricature 
for  lack  of  the  nicer  touches  that  real  acquaintance  and  intercourse 
would  suggest. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  tve  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ive  can  make  no  exception. 
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MINISTERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  IRELAND. 

rTIHE  Lorp  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  lately  told  the  depu- 
JL  fcation  of  landowners,  with  literal  trath,  that  the  power 
and  duty  of  repressing  lawlessness  rested  with  the  Cabinet, 
and  not  with  himself.  No  one  will  suspect  Lord  CoWPBE 
of  sympathy  or  tolerance  for  revolution  and  murder  ;  and 
lie  may  probably  have  exhausted  all  the  means  at  his  im- 
mediate disposal  for  palliating  the  evil.  By  an  odd  con- 
flict between  ancient  forms  and  existing  conditions  of 
government,  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  when 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  possesses  higher  authority 
and  greater  responsibility  than  his  chief.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  on  the  earnest  demand  of  Mr.  Eorsteu 
the  Government  would  assemble  Parliament  to  demand 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  were  surrendered  for  the 
sake  of  popularity.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  nevertheless 
the  power  of  applying  pressure  both  to  his  nominal  subordi- 
nate, the  actual  Irish  Minister,  and  to  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
CowPERmight  decline  to  retain  his  office  nnlesshewere  armed 
with  the  necessary  authority  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
would  perhaps  hesitate  to  widen  the  breach  between  his  Go- 
vernment and  the  loyal  remnant  of  the  Whig  aristocracy 
which  in  doubt  and  alarm  clings  desperately  to  its  old 
party  connexion.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  seems  to  have 
received  the  deputation  with  proper  courtesy,  and  his 
subsequent  visit  to  England  may  perhaps  have  been  caused 
by  a  desire  to  enforce  their  representations.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  demagogues  have  sneered  at  the  privacy  for 
which  their  possible  victims  stipulated,  and  have  con- 
trasted the  precautions  which  were  taken  against  immi- 
nent risks  with  their  own  notorious  immunity  from  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  Other  orators  have  pre- 
tended to  apprehend  violence  from  the  handful  of  land- 
lords who  still  cling  to  the  vain  hope  of  securityfor  life 
and  property.  The  inquiry  of  one  of  the  deputation 
whether  the  Government  would  protect  them  or  they 
should  protect  themselves  is  fraudulently  denounced  as  a 
threat  of  civil  war.  It  is  true  that  an  armed  struggle; 
which  might  possibly  end  in  the  defeat  of  the  revolu- 
tionary faction,  is  inevitable  if  Ireland  is  to  be  governed 
according  to  two  irreconcilable  Irish  ideas  ;  but  England 
has  not  yet  renounced  the  indisputable  duty  of  keeping  the 
peace. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  impunity  hitherto 
enjoyed,  the  declamations  of  the  agitators  should  have 
constantly  become  more  extravagant.  The  same  insolent 
brawler  who  expressed  his  desire  for  the  assassination  of 
the  Queen  by  some  Irish  Hartmann  was  lately  welcomed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League  under  the  merited  title 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  first  lieutenant.  He  proved  his  right  to 
the  title  by  the  most  direct  instigation  to  murder  on  which 
any  of  his  gang  have  hitherto  ventured.  If,  he  said,  any 
violence  were  offered  to  a  landlord  or  agent,  the  League 
would  take  care  that  any  person  accused  should  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  defence,  especially  as  he  might  perhaps  be 
innocent.  Mr.  Dillon  and  others  have  lately  been  shamed 
into  an  affected  disapproval  of  murder  and  cattle-maiming 
by  the  protest  of  Archbishop  M'Cabe  against  their  incite- 
ments to  outrage.  Mr.  Dillon  declared  that  he  had  more 
than  once  professed  to  differ  from  his  hearers  when  they 
interrupted  him  with  cries  of  "  Shoot  the  landlords,"  and 
one  or  more  of  his  fit  associates  gravely  confirmed  his 
statement.  The  Archbishop  is  apparently  well-meaning ; 
but  he  is  either  unwilling  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  the 


legal  right  to  property.  As  a  set-off  against  his  sincere 
and  earnest  reprobation  of  violence,  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  condemn  the  Land  Laws,  which  must  in  substance  bo 
maintained  unless  an  agrarian  revolution  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  notorious  that  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
is  prosperous,  and  that  the  population  would  bo  contented 
but  for  the  seditious  agitation  of  the  Land  League.  It  is 
but  a  questionable  service  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order 
to  justify  the  ends  which  the  demagogues  pursue,  and 
only  to  condemn  the  means  which  they  select  for  accom- 
plishing their  purpose.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  allies  may 
justly  reply  that  they  understand  their  business  better 
than  the  respectable  prelate  who  only  goes  with  them 
half  way.  Even  the  brutality  of  their  language  is  calcu- 
lated, and  it  is  not  ineffective.  Indignation  becomes 
fainter  as  the  defiance  of  principle  and  custom  is  familiarized 
by  repetition  ;  and  the  agrarian  code,  which  has  for  gene- 
rations been  elaborated  by  rural  conspirators,  acquires 
additional  authority  when  it  is  with  impunity  promulgated 
in  public. 

The  Irish  Government  went  perhaps  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  its  present  powers,  short  of  the  prosecutions  which  seem 
about  to  be  undertaken,  in  increasing  the  Constabulary 
force  in  Galway  and  Mayo  at  the  expense  of  the  local  rate- 
payers. The  measure  is  just  and  necessary,  but  it  is 
absurdly  disproportioned  to  the  emergency  which  it  is 
designed  to  meet.  The  police  has  hitherto  had  no  open 
insurrection  to  suppress,  and  unless  it  were  ubiquitous, 
it  cannot  prevent  isolated  outrages.  Two  or  three 
alterations  in  the  law  are  urgently  needed,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  restrictions  on  extravagant  license.  The 
population  ought  to  be  disarmed,  or  at  least  to  be  debarred 
from  the  existing  facility  of  procuring  deadly  weapons. 
A  Minister  who,  if  he  were  legally  entitled  to  interfere, 
would  permit  a  single  rifle  or  revolver  to  be  sold  to  a 
peasant  would  deserve  impeachment.  A  Minister  who 
deliberately  declines  to  obtain  a  power  which  it  would  be 
criminal  not  to  exercise,  incurs,  to  say  the  least,  a  grave 
responsibility.  No  part  of  it  can  be  devolved  on  the  parti- 
sans who  daily  applaud  the  Government  for  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  One  of  the  primary 
elements  of  constitutional  liberty  is  the  suspension  of  any 
rule  or  practice  which  interferes  with  the  primary  object  of 
protecting  peaceable  subjects.  Another  measure  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  is  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Government  under  certain 
restrictions.  The  authors  or  projectors  of  agrarian  out- 
rages are  often  well  known  to  the  police,  though,  through 
terror  and  sympathy,  those  who  could  give  evidence  of 
criminal  acts  and  designs  refuse  to  aid  the  operation  of 
justice.  Constitutional  liberty,  like  freedom  of  discussion 
in  Parliament,  is  only  possible  under  the  condition  that  the 
community  is  generally  loyal  and  well  affected  to  the  law. 
When  the  Parnells  and  Biggars  deliberately  obstruct  de- 
bate, extraordinary  measures  are  found  necessary  to  meet 
an  unforeseen  difficulty.  When  the  disciples  of  the  Par- 
nells and  Biggars  conspire  to  withhold  rent  and  to  mui-der 
landlords,  they  must  submit  to  a  control  which  would  be 
less  mildly  exercised  by  any  other  civilized  Government. 
Perhaps  the  most  indispensable  of  all  measures  is  the 
suspension  of  seditious  public  meetings.  The  circulation 
of  incentives  to  private  vice  is  prohibited  and  punished  ; 
the  intentional  pi'omotion  of  anarchy,  robbei'y,  aud  murder 
is  systematically  encouraged  by  toleration.  The  impotence 
or  unintended  complicity  which  thus  far  has  been  displayed 
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by  the  Government  was  made  the  more  conspicuous  by 
the  official  knowledge  which  has  been  from  day  to  day  pro- 
cured of  seditious  and  criminal  harangues.  The  Govern- 
ment reporters,  though  they  have  in  a  few  instances  been 
threatened  or  molested,  are  for  the  most  part  with  judi- 
cious contempt  allowed  to  execute  their  duties.  The 
demagogues  have  too  long  enjoyed  the  satisfaction,  not 
only  of  defying  the  law,  but  of  believing  that  the  Govern- 
ment dared  not  prosecute.  Even  now,  if  juries  can  be 
trusted  to  give  honest  verdicts,  the  punishment  of  the 
criminals  will  not  undo  the  evil  which  they  have  caused. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  half-a-dozen  sentences  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  but  the  prevention  of  seditious  orations. 
A  country  without  Land  League  meetings  and  without 
firearms  in  the  hands  of  rebels  and  assassins  might  perhaps 
be  deemed  happier  than  a  country  in  which  no  respect- 
able man  is  safe  from  robbery  and  from  murder. 

The  Government  has  at  length,  it  may  be  hoped,  dis- 
covered the  uselessuess  of  trying  to  disarm  the  agita- 
tion by  large  concessions  to  tenants  at  the  expense  of 
landlords.  Mr.  Parxell  has  of  late  guarded  himself 
against  the  risk  of  conciliation  and  compromise  by  re- 
peatedly declaring  that  he  will  accept  nothing  short  of  his 
full  demands,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  the 
present  Ministry.  When  the  Ministerial  Land  Bill  is 
produced  in  February  next,  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  his  decision.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Forster  probably  hope  that  he  will  condescend  to  a 
prudent  inconsistency,  and  that  the  Irish  members 
will  give  them  an  irresistible  majority.  One  of  the 
minor  conditions  of  the  anticipated  alliance  is  that 
a  certain  number  of  landlords  will  have  been  shot  during 
the  winter,  and  that  there  will  be  a  general  suspension  of 
rents.  The  Liberal  party  is  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
dangers  and  sufferings  affecting  for  the  most  part  their 
political  opponents.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sup- 
posed calculations  of  the  Ministers  will  be  justified  by  the 
event.  Mr.  Parnell,  who  now  refuses  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  possible  concession,  not  long  since  professed  to 
fear  that  the  Disturbance  Bill,  though  a  petty  and  tem- 
porary measure,  would  disarm  the  agitation.  He  will 
perhaps  not  refuse  a  larger  concession  from  the  weaker 
party  to  the  dominant  faction,  especially  as  he  will  retain 
the  power  of  renewing  the  agitation  until  he  has  ex- 
propriated the  landlords  without  compensation.  The 
present  movement  conld  not  have  been  more  formidable 
if  the  Land  Act  of  1870  had  never  been  passed.  If  the 
landowners  of  Ireland  are  mulcted  by  legislation  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  their  property,  it  will  be  thought 
«  worth  while  to  intimidate  or  murder  the  survivors  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  rest.  It  is  highly  questionable 
whether  any  new  Land  Act  can  be  at  the  same  time  just 
and  expedient.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  duty 
incumbent  on  the  Ministers  of  protecting  life  and  pro- 
perty. 


FRANCE. 

"VTOWHERE  has  the  sudden  change  in  the  attitude  of 
^1  Turkey  been  more  heartily  welcomed  than  in  France. 
It  is  accepted  as  a  sign,  not  only  that  France  may  hope 
to  keep  out  of  a  war  and  see  its  neighbours  equally  fortu- 
nate, but  that  it  may  steer  clear  for  the  present;  of  any- 
thing like  a  scrape  or  embarrassment  abroad.  There  has 
passed  over  a  considerable  portion  of  French  society  in  the 
last  few  weeks  what  may  be  described  as  an  epidemic  of 
nervous  timidity.  That  France  should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, do  anything  anywhere  has  seemed  to  be  the  most 
terrible  of  suggestions.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  feeling  of  nervousness  has  been  genuine  and  general. 
But  a  very  slight  examination  of  different  specimens  of 
the  French  press  suffices  to  suggest  that  the  desire 
of  the  people  for  external  peace  is  being  used  as  a 
vantage  ground  from  which  the  adversaries  of  the 
Government  may  conveniently  attack  it  on  those 
domestic  questions  which  interest  the  different  sets 
of  French  politicians  much  more  powerfully  than 
the  fortunes  of  Montenegro  and  Greece.  It  is  strange 
to  find  Bonapartist  organs  writing  on  the  blessings 
of  peace  as  if  the  writers  had  been  Quakers  from 
their  cradles.  The  question  of  inaction  abroad  has 
really  passed  into  the  question  of  reaction  at  homo. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Government  wish  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  nothing,  to  propose  nothing,  to  undertake 


nothing.  If  the  Ministry  cm  bo  persuaded  that  it  has 
only  to  own  itself  entirely  impotent  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  country,  then  the  Opposition  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  really  ruling;  it  will  have  told  the  Government  what  not 
to  do,  and  will  have  the  credit  of  its  sagacity  and  influence. 
But  here,  again,  the  notion  that  the  country  longs  for 
complete  repose  even  in  home  matters  is  not  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  Opposition  journalists.  There  is  apparently  a  con- 
viction among  many  sincere  Republicans  that  a  season  of 
legislative  idleness  would  fall  in  with  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  electors.  The  precise  form  which  this 
view  of  things  assumes  is  to  suggest  that,  as  the  present 
Chamber  has  now  only  one  more  year  of  existence,  it 
ought  not  in  decency  to  pretend  to  the  activity  of  youth. 
It  is  old  and  decrepit,  and  ought  to  behave  as  well-con- 
ducted persons  of  advanced  age  are  accustomed  to  behave. 
It  ought  to  sit  in  the  sun,  take  snuff,  and  fold  its  hands. 
This  attitude  of  mild  despair  is  combated  by  M.  Ga.mbetta 
with  all  his  usual  energy.  He  has  found  out  that,  if  the 
age  of  the  present  French  Chamber  is  estimated  rightly 
by  its  corresponding  period  in  human  life,  the  Chamber  is 
now  exactly  fifty-five,  and  that  is  a  time  of  life  when 
men  retain  all  their  energy  and  can  profit  by  all  their 
experience.  Far  from  shirking  work,  he  therefore  thinks 
the  Chamber  ought  to  labour  more  strenuously  and  re- 
solutely than  ever.  He  thinks  it  will  be  eternally  disgraced 
unless  it  does  some  great  things  before  it  expires, 
and  the  tasks  he  sets  it  are  to  reform  the  Judicature,  and. 
to  institute  gratuitous,  obligatory,  and  secular  primary 
education.  Those  who  follow  in  his  steps,  but  follow  with 
some  degree  of  reserve  and  caution,  think  the  reform  of 
the  Judicature  is  rather  too  big  a  job  for  the  poor  old 
Chamber  ;  but  that,  if  kept  well  up  to  its  work,  it  might 
be  taken  through  a  good  law  of  primary  education,  and  a 
good  law  to  permit  and  regulate  public  meetings.  But 
they  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  a  year  were 
thrown  away,  and  nothing  Republican  were  to  come  in  the 
next  twelve  months  from  a  Republican  Ministry  and  a 
Republican  Chamber.  The  contest,  therefore,  that  is 
now  going  on  in  France  is  not  so  much  a  contsst  as  to 
minor  questions,  such  as  the  naval  demonstration  or  the 
treatment  of  the  Congregations,  but  as  to  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  and  of  the  Republican  leaders  to 
the  country  on  all  questions,  foreign  or  domestic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  which  the  chiefs 
of  the  present  Cabinet  and  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Chamber  will  give.  They  are  all  for  activity.  They  may 
be  stopped  by  what  they  learn  of  the  attitude  of  the 
country ;  but  they  will  not  be  easily  stopped.  They  have 
a  creed  which  they  will  not  lightly  abandon,  and  the  main 
article  of  this  creed  is  that  it  is  their  mission  to  push  Fran,  e 
forward.  They  have  got  a  democracy,  and  what  they 
Avant  to  get  is  an  enlightened  democracy.  Naturally  what 
they  mean  by  enlightenmcnj  is  enlightenment  after  their 
own  pattern  ;  but  still  it  may  be  said  for  them  that  their 
great  purpose  is  to  quicken  the  mind  and  to  raise  the 
social  condition  of  France.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
this  purpose,  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to  judge  of  those 
who  entertain  it  solely  by  their  management  of  the  great 
matters  which  not  only  come  before  the  Chamber, 
but  mainly  attract  the  attention  of  Parisians  and 
foreigners.  The  Republican  leaders  are  always  at 
work  in  little  things  as  well  as  big.  Something- 
is  always  being  done  which  in  itself  seems  too  trifling 
to  be  noticed,  but  which  is  nevertheless  a  sign  of 
the  general  direction  of  a  great  movement.  Any  week 
would  furnish  numerous  instances,  and  the  last  few  days 
may  be  taken  as  only  providing  an  adequate  illustration. 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  as  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
just  issued  a  circular  on  the  choice  of  classical  books  in. 
secondary  schools.  He  takes  the  trouble  to  discuss 
whether  a  list  of  the  books  to  be  taught  should  be  forced 
on  the  teachers  by  the  central  authority,  or  whether  the 
teachers  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  ;  and  he 
decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  system.  He  wants  to  make 
education  more  lively  by  making  the  teachers  more 
alive.  They  are  to  meet  together  to  compare  notes,  to 
make  and  receive  suggestions,  and  then  to  prepare  thcir 
list.  In  a  country  so  centralized  as  France  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  their  list  is  to  be  subject  to  re- 
vision. It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  revised  first  by  a  Com- 
mission of  the  department,  and  then  by  the  Rector. 
The  suggestions  of  the  teachers  will  have  to  be  very 
carefully  sifted  before  they  are  formally  made,  if  they  are 
to  be  finally  adopted.    But  the  notion  that  the  minds  oi 
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the  teachers  aro  to  be  stimulated  as  well  as  the  minds  of 
the  taught  is  so  now  in  Franco  that  the  first  impulse  of 
many  critics  of  tho  circular  has  boon  to  reject  the  proposal 
as  absurd.  Then,  again,  a  very  serious  effort  has  lately 
been  made  to  extend  the  sphere  and  tho  usefulness  of 
public  libraries  in  Paris,  and  a  report  has  just  boon  issued 
which  shows  that  the  effort  has  been  already  rewarded 
with  very  considerable  success.  The  number  of  readers  in 
1879  was  double  that  in  1878,  and  tho  number  in  tho  first 
half  of  1880  was  as  great  as  that  in  tho  wholo  of  tho  pre- 
vious year.  It  is  in  accordance  with  French  rather  than 
English  ideas  that  it  is  even  proposed,  as  a  great  im- 
provement, to  have  a  special  staff  in  these  libraries 
which  will  advise  what  books  should  bo  read  by  thoso  1 
who  have  no  choice  of  their  own,  and  should  show  thoso  , 
who  have  any  special  taste  what  are  tho  best  books  they 
can  consult.  Lastly,  the  difficult  question  of  tho  proper  [ 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  has  cropped  up  in  France 
as  it  has  lately  cropped  up  in  England.  M.  Gambetta  has 
taken  under  his  wing,  although  without  committing  him- 
self definitely  to  adopting  it,  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Assistance  Pablique.  This  proposal  only 
deals  with  vagabond  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  who 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  police,  and  of  whom  there  were 
in  1878  rather  more  than  2.000.  It  is  suggested  that 
these  children  might  be  sent  wholesale  into  the  provinces 
and  there  apprenticed,  and.  that  payment  should  be  made 
for  them  for  one  year  to  the  person  receiving  them.  It  is 
calculated  that  each  child  would  cost  10Z.,  and  the  total 
expense  is  taken  at  14,000/.  a  year.  There  would  seem 
to  be  very  obvious  objections  to  such  a  scheme,  but 
that  such  a  scheme  should  have  been  elaborately  worked 
out,  and  that  the  cost  should  be  treated  as  a  trifle  if  good 
can  be  done  to  the  people,  may  be  fairly  taken  a°,  symp- 
toms of  the  new  world  in  which  France  is  living. 

It  is  said  that  the  Cabinet  at  its  last  meeting  decided  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  measures  the  execution  of  which 
has  been  lately  hanging  over  the  religions  orders.   The  pre- 
sent Ministry  will  therefore  not  wait,  as  the  De  Freycinet 
Ministry  proposed  to  wait,  until  the  Tribunal  of  Conflicts 
lias  given  its  decision.    It  has  hitherto  not  been  very  easy 
for  outside  inquirers  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  this 
Tribunal  is  to  decide,  or  to  understand  why  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  attached  such  gi'eat  importance  to  its  decision. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  political  question  whether  it  is 
wise  and  right  to  call  suddenly  into  vigour  laws  which 
have  been  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  in  abey- 
ance.     But   this  is    a   purely   political    question,  and 
the  Tribunal  must  take  cognizance  of  all  existing  laws 
if  their  authority  is  invoked.    It  is  only  a  point  of  law 
which  a  tribunal  can  discuss,  and  what  it  was  desirable 
to  learn  was  what  was  the  point  of  law  which,  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  Congregations  being  accepted  as  in  force, 
was  considered  open  to  discussion.    A  long  letter  from  M. 
Constans  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  has  just  given  every 
explanation  that  could  be  wished  for.    The  Civil  Tribunal 
of  the  Seine  pronounced  on  the  same  day  two  judgments 
which  M.  Constans  insists  were  contradictory,  and  one  of 
which  seems  to  him  to  have  been  as  good  as  the  other 
seems  bad.    In  one  case  the  owner  of  a  chapel  closed  by 
order  of  the  Government  asked  to  be  placed   in  en- 
joyment of  his  property,  to  use  it  as  he  might  think 
proper.    The  Tribunal  held  that  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  used  this  chapel  and  wished  to  use  it  was  in 
direct  contravention  of  a  decree  of  the  year  12  of  the  First 
Republic,  which  is  still  in  force,  and  the  application  was 
refused.     In  the   other  case,  a  tenant  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  premises  on  which  he  lived  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  go  back  again.    These  premises  belonged  to  a 
partnership  of  which  he  was  a  member;  the  partnership 
was  legally  constituted,  and  he  asked  for  his  rights  as  a 
partner.    He  did  not  come  before  the  tribunal  as  a  Jesuit, 
but  as  an  owner  of  property.    It  is  an  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple of  French  law  that  when  an  administrative  act  raises 
a  question  of  property,  a  civil  tribunal  is  competent  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  administrative  act  does  or  does  not 
improperly  infringe  proprietary  rights.    The  Tribunal  held 
that  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Jesuit  were  not  touched  by 
the  laws  under  which  Jesuits  could  be  expelled.  The  Jesuit 
might  be  sent  off  the  premises,  but  the  proprietor  might 
comeback.  M.CoNSTANsargueswithincontestable  force  that, 
if  this  is  the  law,  the  decrees  permitting  the  expulsion  of 
Jesuits  arc  rendered  wholly  nugatory.     This  is  so,  but 
still  the  law  is  the  law,  and  it  is  so  very  important  to 
Frenchmen  generally  that  the  Administration  should  not 


bo  allowed  to  encroach  more  than  the  law  permits  011  their 
proprietary  right s,  I  hat  ( lie  <pi  \,t  ion  raised  by  the  decision 
of  tho  Tribunal  was  felt  to  bo  one  of  nat  ional  and  univei>:al 
importance.  What  M.  DS  BBBXOJIiaS!  feared  was  not  ho 
much  tho  reproach  that  ho  was  harassing  the  religious 
communities  as  tho  reproach  that,  under  his  guidance  tho 
Administration  was  riding  roughshod  over  tho  law. 


mi.  GLADSTONE  AND  'fin:  FORTE. 

THE  latest  resolution  of  the  SvWAH  is  like  the  lucky 
thrust  of  an  unskilled  fencer,  who  makes  a  hit  in 
ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the  art.  It  is  perhaps  not  very 
dignified  to  defy  Europe  in  the  first  week  of  October  and 
in  tho  second  week  to  concede  all  that  was  immediately 
required  ;  but  the  Turkish  dynasty  and  Government  have 
more  important  things  than  dignity  at  stake.  Surprised 
and  disappointed  by  the  prevalence  at.  tho  last  moment  o£ 
prudent  counsels,  Mr.  Gladstone's  undiscriminating  eulo- 
gists boast  that  the  concert  of  Europe  exhibited  in  the 
naval  demonstration  has  after  all  attained  its  object. 
Some  of  them  must  nevertheless  be  aware  that  the  sur- 
render of  Dulcigno  indicates  the  end  of  the  joint  action. 
The  demonstration  was  already  over  when  the  squadrons 
retired  to  their  present  anchorage.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, having  abandoned  the  project  of  bombarding  Dul- 
cigno, was  desperately  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  other 
Powers  to  engage  in  more  serious  hostility  with  Turkey. 
That  the  English  nation  has  never  sanctioned  a  warlike 
policy,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  of  justice  or  expediency 
for  an  attack  on  Turkey,  are  secondary  considerations  with 
a  Minister  who  believes  that  he  has  been  entrusted  with 
full  powei's  by  the  dominant  democracy.  From  the  first 
the  union  of  the  Powers  was  incomplete  and  precarious  ; 
but  it  was  a  considerable  achievement  to  have  persuaded 
them  to  join  in  the  demonstration.  At  the  moment  when 
the  concert  was  falling  to  pieces  the  Sultan  seemed  to  play 
into  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands  by  his  audacious  defiance. 
France,  Austria,  and  Germany,  though  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  perpetrate  a  seizure  of  Turkish  commercial  ports, 
were  naturally  reluctant  to  retire  at  the  moment  when  the 
Porte  had  challenged  its  adversaries  to  do  their  worst.  If 
he  had  been  advised  by  statesmen  of  the  Machiavellian 
type,  instead  of  by  Palace  favourites,  the  Sultan  could 
scarcely  have  taken  a  course  more  embarrassing  to  his 
English  and  Russian  enemies.  At  a  moment  when  coercion 
was  intermitted  he  voluntarily  performed  his  obligations 
under  the  treaty ;  and  henceforth  he  will  have  to  deal 
only  with  two  or  three  Governments  which  must 
base  their  future  demands,  not  on  covenanted  rights,  but 
on  alleged  political  expediency.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone's 
popularity  will  perhaps  not  survive  the  enterprise  which 
his  flatterers  wish  him  to  undertake. 

The  Sultan's  retractation  of  his  refusal  to  surrender 
Dulcigno  is  with  much  probability  attributed  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  German  Government.  The  Emperor,  though 
he  had  lately  declined  the  Turkish  request  for  assistance, 
is  well  known  to  have  refused  his  consent  to  ulterior 
measures  of  coercion.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have 
substituted  sound  advice  for  direct  aid,  with  the  under- 
standing that  compliance  would  be  rewarded  by  the  good- 
will, if  not  the  protection,  of  Germany.  The  Sultan  may 
perhaps  have  been  informed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
acquiesce  in  the  language  or  substance  of  his  late  Note, 
but  that,  if  he  would  put  himself  in  the  right  on  the  Mon- 
tenegrin question,  the  influence  of  Germany  would  be 
exerted  in  his  favour,  and  that  at  least  the  German  fleet 
would  take  no  part  in  further  operations.  The  same 
policy  will  confirm  the  determination  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment and  people  to  maintain  peace ;  and  Austria  is 
identified  in  interest  with  Germany.  The  two  Powers  will 
probably  succeed  to  the  protectorate  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  renounced  ;  and  if  they  find  the  dependent  alliance  of 
Turkey  advantageous,  no  ethnological  prejudices  or  ecclesi- 
astical animosities  will  be  alio  wed  to  interfere  with  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  interests.  If  the  newspaper  press  of  Germany 
or  of  France  represents  national  opinion,  no  enthusiasm 
which  could  be  applied  to  warlike  pnrposes  exists  in  either 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  English  Government  lately, 
with  much  politeness,  offered  to  concede  to  France  the 
leading  share  in  the  compulsory  extension  of  Greek  terri- 
tory. M.  de  Freycinet  was  reminded  that  the  informal 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  Greece,  which  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  inserted  in  the 
record  of  proceedings  in  compliment  to  M.  Waddingtox, 
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■who  might  otherwise  have  been  suspected  of  contributing 
little  or  nothing  to  the  work  of  the  Congress.  The  French 
Plenipotentiary  had  probably  not  intended  to  incur  on 
behalf  of  his  country  any  obligation  to  execute  the  stipula- 
tion to  which  Turkey  had  not  been  a  party.  Whatever 
may  have  been  M.  Waddington's  purpose,  his  successor 
■was  fully  determined  to  renounce  the  burdensome  honour 
which  the  English  Government  proposed  to  thrust  upon 
him.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  M.  de  Freycinet  re- 
cognized the  right  of  the  Power  which  had  in- 
vented the  naval  demonstration  to  vindicate  the 
pretensions  of  Greece  as  of  Montenegro.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  present  Foreign  Minister  of 
France  will  be  equally  deferential.  Before  he  acceded  to 
office  M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire  published  his  opinion 
that  the  only  sound  policy  for  England  to  follow  was  that 
of  Lord  BEACONSFIELD.  His  recent  experience  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's passionate  efforts  to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  rival 
will  probably  not  have  reconciled  him  to  a  system  of  senti- 
mental adventure. 

It  is  possible  that  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  reasons  for 
enforcing  the  surrender  of  Turkish  territory  to  Greece 
some  may  be  not  unbecoming  a  statesman.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  any  considerable  addition  to  the  power  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  would  be  unpalatable  to  Russia,  because  it 
might  operate  as  a  check  on  the  extension  of  Slavonic  in- 
fluence and  territory.  It  may  also  ba  admitted  that 
Janina  and  the  other  places  in  dispute  would  be  better 
governed,  more  prosperous,  and  more  contented,  under 
Greek  dominion  than  in  their  present  condition.  If  a  wish 
or  a  despatch  would  persuade  the  Turks  to  comply  with 
the  decrees  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  the  object  which 
might  bo  so  cheaply  obtained  would  be  beneficial  and 
justifiable.  There  is  nevertheless  little  nse  in  consi- 
dering an  imaginary  condition  of  affairs.  In  all  probabi- 
lity the  Turks  will  only  yield  to  force,  and  England  has 
neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  of  compelling  their  submis- 
sion. Even  the  wildest  Liberal  must  allow  that  there 
is  a  presumption  against  an  attack  on  an  unoffending 
State.  The  maladministration  of  Turkish  provinces,  and 
the  probability  that  they  might  under  new  arrangements 
be  better  governed,  are  not  legitimate  causes  of  war.  Mr. 
Bright,  indeed,  once  applauded  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  practically  reviving ;  but  the 
notion  of  a  religious  war  with  Mahometans  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  might  till  lately 
have  been  deemed  obsolete.  The  English  Government 
may  be  well  assured  that  the  co-operation  of  Russia  will 
only  be  afforded  for  Russian  purposes.  If  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  international  law,  blockades 
Smyrna  or  threatens  Constantinople,  Russia  will  perhaps 
take  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  which  she  has  prepared  the  materials  in  East  Roumelia 
and  Macedonia,  and  in  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The  ob- 
jections of  detail  to  the  seizure  of  the  Customs  of  Smyrna 
or  Salonica  would  be  in  themselves  conclusive ;  but  the 
enterprise  of  an  unprovoked  war  would  be  more  un- 
pardonable than  the  most  perverse  selection  of  means  for 
injuring  the  involuntary  enemy.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
capable  of  preferring  the  humiliation  of  an  adversary  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  he  may  perhaps  look  with  com- 
placency on  the  embarrassments  which  have  been  wantonly 
incurred  by  his  successor.  The  most  plausible  pretext 
for  a  war  with  Turkey  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Greece 
is  founded  on  certain  assurances  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  English  Minister  at  Athens  during 
the  war.  It  is  not  stated  that  his  deprecation  of  an  un- 
justifiable attack  by  Greece  on  Turkey  was  enforced  by 
any  definite  promise,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
English  Government  can  have  pledged  itself  to  go  beyond 
the  exercise  of  good  offices.  At  the  present  moment  Turkey 
professes  its  willingness  to  concede  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly  and  a  portion  of  Epirus.  The  Greeks  themselves  are  too 
weak  to  conquer  the  territory  which  they  aspire  to  possess  ; 
andit  is  doubtful  whether  the  prospect  of  war  is  acceptable 
to  the  population.  It  is  said  that  large  numbers  of  patriotic 
Greeks  are  taking  refuge  at  Constantinople  from  the 
necessity  of  serving  in  the  army.  The  excuse  for  hostile 
measures  on  the  part  of  England  must  bo  the  decision  of 
the  Conference  of  Berlin.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent 
of  the  authority  of  the  Great  Powers  to  rearrange  the 
frontiers  of  other  States,  England  would  occupy  a  strange 
position  in  executing  the  judgment  which  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France  decline  to  enforce. 


CORRUPT  BOROUGLTS. 

THE  story  told  by  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  of  his  contest 
at  Sandwich  adds  a  new  element  to  the  monotonous 
annals  of  electoral  corruption.  It  gives  the  picture  as 
taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  candidate  who  loathes 
the  constituency  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  wooing.  On 
a  Monday  morning  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  came  to  take 
possession  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  safe  Liberal  seat. 
By  Friday  he  had  only  one  object  in  his  heart — to  disfran- 
chise the  borough  which  he  knew  would  not  return  him. 
He  found  that  not  a  single  person  in  the  borough  meant 
him  to  be  returned.  He  was  only  there  to  make  his 
opponents  bleed.  A  Conservative  was  to  win  because  the 
Conservatives  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  unless  they 
got  their  man  in  they  would  never  again  spend  a  shilling 
in  the  borough.  This  was  so  awful  a  threat  that  the  con- 
stituency felt,  directly  they  believed  the  threat  to  be  in 
earnest,  that  they  really  had  no  choice.  The  borough  must 
stand  up  for  its  right  to  have  money  spent  on  it.  What  was 
coming  was  foreshadowed  to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  by  his  agent,  who  welcomed  him  with 
the  remark  that  he  was  so  glad  they  were  to  have  a 
contest.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  chilling  to  the  Liberal 
candidate,  who  was  coming  to  replace  with  the  utmost  ease 
a  Liberal  who  had  been  made  a  peer,  that  he  should  be 
told  by  his  own  agent  that  it  was  delightful  to  think 
that  a  Liberal  was  going  to  contest  the  seat.  The  next 
day  ho  was  asked  for  200Z.,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards 
for  another  300Z.  He  thought  this  rather  strong,  and  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  payments  should  be  made  after  an 
election,  not  before.  Bat  his  agent  mildly  replied  that 
at  Deal  the  custom  was  to  pay  ready  money  at  election 
time.  Then,  on  every  side  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  saw 
illegal  expenditure  going  on  which  he  was  meant  to 
pay  for.  He  remonstrated  ;  but  his  agent  told  him  that 
this  kind  of  expenditure  was  also  another  custom  at 
Deal.  The  unhappy  candidate  had  serious  thoughts  of 
retiring  at  once,  but  he  feared  that  the  Liberal  leaders 
might  not  sympathize  with  his  difficulties,  and  might  re- 
proach him  for  giving  up  a  Liberal  seat  without  a  struggle. 
So  he  determined  to  go  on  ;  and,  when  he  was  informed 
that  1,500^.  more  must  be  forthcoming,  he  decided  to 
pay  the  money.  But,  before  he  paid  it,  he  had  finally 
made  up  his  mind  what  he  would  do.  He  would  wipe  out 
Sandwich  from  the  Parliamentary  roll.  He  came  to  bless, 
and  remained  to  curse;  and  he  could  not  conceal  in  his 
bearing  the  set  purpose  of  his  mind.  He  was,  as  he  says, 
boiling  over  with  indignation  ;  and  he  presented  to  the 
astonished  electors  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  candidate 
who  went  about  canvassing  with  unmistakable  signs  on 
every  lineament  that  he  hated  and  despised  those 
whom  he  was  addressing,  had  little  hope  that  they 
would  vote  for  him,  and  did  not  care  a  straw  whether  they 
voted  for  him  or  not.  Directly  the  poll  was  over  he  made  his 
arrangements  for  petitioning.  This  was  sad  news  for 
Sandwich.  The  terrible  day  seemed  approaching  when  no 
more  money  would  be  spent  by  any  candidate.  Every- 
thing must  be  done  to  avert  so  great  an  evil,  and  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid  received  an  offer  that,  if  he  would  but 
abandon  the  petition,  his  Conservative  rival  would  take 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  he  himself  should  be  returned 
without  a  contest,  and  all  his  past  expenses  should  be  paid. 
But  this  was  not  at  all  what  he  wanted.  He  longed,  not 
to  sit  for  Sandwich,  but  to  disfranchise  it.  He  went  on 
resolutely  along  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself, 
and  his  work  of  vengeance  is  now  all  but  complete. 

There  were  some  special  circumstances  at  Sandwich 
which  distinguish  the  last  election  there  from  other  con- 
tests in  corrupt  boroughs.  But  there  was  one  feature  in 
the  Sandwich  contest  which  finds  parallels  in  every  other 
contest  of  the  kind.  This  is  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
candidate.  He  says,  and  for  the  most  part  he  says 
honestly,  that  he  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
illegal  practices.  No  one  pays  any  attention  to  his  remark. 
It  is  thought  that,  if  he  asks  his  party  in  the  constituency 
to  return  him,  he  is  pledged  to  his  party  to  wish  to  win, 
and  then  his  party  is  at  liberty  to  decide  how  he  is  to  be 
made  to  win.  When  the  wirepullers  of  the  party  have 
decided  that,  in  deference  to  the  traditions  of  the  consti- 
tuency, or  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  something 
very  strong  and  illegal  must  be  done,  there  is  no  restraint 
whatever  on  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  The  extra- 
ordinary extent  to  which  corruption  of  different  kinds 
prevails  in  corrupt  boroughs  is  one  striking  revelation  of 
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the  Commissions  now  Bitting.      1 1-  is  not  Unit  a  few  dis- 
honest poor  men,  whoso  votes  can  just  turn  tho  scale,  aro 
won  over.    The  whole,  or  nearly  tlio  whole,  constituency 
plays  tho  same  game.   Witnesses  gravely  discuss  at  Boston 
whether  (hero  wero  ton  pnre  votors  at  tho  last  election  or 
none.    Evory  ono  sooms  to  havo  bcon  paid  at  Deal  for 
patting  up  a  pole,  except  thoso  who  wero  paid  for  looking 
at  (  lie  polo  when  it  was  put  up.  Tho  other  main  rovolation 
which  tho  proceedings  of  tho  Commissioners  havo  fur- 
nished  is   that   there   is   no   existing   check,  legal  or 
moral,  which  tells  on  a  constituency  that  has  got  accus- 
tomed to  corruption.    This  docs  not,  of  courso,  mean  that 
existing  checks  aro  altogether  ineffectual.    They  exercise 
a  most  salutary  influence  in  keeping  corrupt  practices  from 
establishing  themselves  in  pnre  constituencies.    But  where 
they  are  meant  to  tell  most  they  do  not  tell  at  all.  Tho 
personal  innocence  of  tho  candidate  is  no  safeguard.  ^  A 
sanguine  friend  advances  tho  money.    When  everything 
is  over,  he  lets  the  candidate  know  that  he  has  paid  so 
much  out  of  his  own  pocket,  without  descending  into 
particulars;   and  the  candidate  asks  no  questions,  but 
cannot  bear  that  a  friend  should  have  paid  anything  for 
him  and  should  not  be  repaid.  There  is,  no  doubt,  the  fear 
of  a  petition ;   but  the  candid  confession  of  a  Consar- 
vative   agent   at   Boston   deserves   consideration  when 
petitions  are  thought  of.    He  said  that,  seeing  what  was 
being  done  on  tho  other  side,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  at  once  spend  i,ooo7.  in  direct  bribery,  and 
he  spent  it.    He  calculated  the  cost  of  a  petition,  and 
thought  it  would  come  to  more  than  i,oooZ.  ;  and  he  bribed 
because  it  was  cheaper  to  beat  his  adversaries  by  bribing 
than  by  petitioning.    And,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  manage  the  election,  they  are 
powerless  nnder  the  pressure  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal.    The  electors  will  havo  money  and  beer 
and  illegal  employment.    They  must  have  their  children 
employed  as  messengers.      They  insist  on  putting  up 
poles,  and  drinking  after  they  have  done  their  work. 
They  besiege,  bully,  and  harass  those   who  they  think 
are    bound    to    spend  money    on    them,    and  extort 
rather  than  receive  what  they  ought  not  to  get.  In 
the  worst  kind  of  boroughs  it  is  the  electors  who  de- 
moralize the   candidates,  and   not   the  candidates  who 
demoralize  the  electors.      Possibly  the  only  thing  for 
an  honest  candidate  in  such  places  is  to  go  about  glower- 
ing at  those  whom  he  canvasses,  and  plainly  intimating 
that  he  wishes  his  listeners  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Of 
course  if  he  takes  this  line  he  must  expect  to  find,  as  Sir 
Jolian  Goldsmid  says  he  found  at  Sandwich,  that  there  is 
a  very  strong  local  feeling  against  him. 

When  it  is  asked  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  boroughs, 
the  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  bad  boroughs  are 
quite  the  exception.  There  is  no  corruption  in  large  con- 
stituencies ;  there  is  none  in  places  or  districts  such  as 
Wales  or  Scotland,  where  there  is  real  strong  political 
feeling ;  and  there  is  none  in  places  where  a  customary 
tribnte  is  paid  to  eminence  or  to  neighbouring  influence. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  bad  con- 
stituencies by  laying  down  new  general  rules,  it  must  be 
considered  how  these  rules  will  affect,  not  only  the  bad 
minority,  but  the  good  majority.  If,  for  example,  it  is 
suggested  that  more  stringent  provisions  against  corrupt 
practices  should  be  enacted,  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider 
how  these  enactments  will  affect  honest  candidates  re- 
turned by  pure  constituencies.  Such  men  must  not  have 
traps  and  pitfalls  invented  for  them  by  the  subtlety 
of  lawyers.  The  good  of  the  majority  must  be  the 
rule.  It  is  probably  desirable  that  the  employment 
of  paid  canvassers,  and  of  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
paid  agents,  should  be  forbidden ;  but  the  reason  is  not 
tlia,t  such  canvassers  and  agents  spread  corruption  in 
corrupt  constituencies,  but  that  they  unnecessarily  in- 
crease the  expenses  of  an  election  in  all  constituencies.  If, 
again,  it  is  proposed  to  check  corruption  by  enlarging 
constituencies,  the  real  question  is  not  whether  corruption 
might  not  here  and  there  be  thus  got  rid  of,  but  whether 
the  introduction  of  uniformly  large  constituencies  would 
improve  the  national  representation  as  a  whole.  Plans 
for  dealing  with  each  corrupt  constituency  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  much  simpler,  and  there- 
fore so  far  preferable.  Little  boroughs  of  a  corrupt  kind 
may  be  thrown  into  the  county.  In  some  cases  boroughs 
of  greater  importance  may  be  disfranchised  and  the  re- 
presentation transferred  to  other  towns  of  the  same  class. 
But  there  are  towns,  like  Oxford  and  Chester  and 


Gloucester,  which  cannot  bo  disfranchised.  Tho  best 
thing,  perhaps,  to  bo  dono  with  them  is  to  provide  that  DO 

writ  Hhall  bo  issued  to  them  for  a  considerable  period  of 

time,  a  period  long  enough  to  give  a  fair  chanco  of  cor- 
ruption dying  out  iu  them.  It,  may  bo  said  that,  if  the 
county  fr&nohise  is  extended,  there  must  be  a  redistribu- 
tion of  scats,  and  then  tho  corrupt  boronghs  may  be  dealt 
with  in  tho  now  settlement.  This  is  quite  true  ;  but  then 
this  new  settlement  must  bo  made  on  general  principles, 
and  not  so  shaped  and  twisted  as  to  punish  particular 
boroughs.  Corruption  must  be  treated  as  a  special  evil 
requiring  special  correction,  or  Parliament  will  do  nothing 
to  put  it  down. 


THE  BASUTO  WAR. 

rTUIE  latest  accounts  from  South  Africa  havo  caused 
-L  well-founded  anxiety.  At  Maseru  and  Mafeteng  two 
considerable  bodies  of  colonial  troops  are  virtually  be- 
sieged, and  at  the  former  place  the  Basutos  sacked  and 
burned  the  Government  buildings  and  stores.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  Colonel  Bayly  and  Major  Carrington 
will  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  posi- 
tions until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  enables  them 
to  take  active  measures  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  check  inflicted  on  the  colonial  forces  will  dan- 
gerously excite  and  inflame  the  native  mind.  The  result 
thus  far  of  the  attempt  of  the  Cape  Government  to  dis- 
arm the  Basutos  certainly  seems  to  prove  that  Mr.  Sprigg 
and  the  Parliamentary  majority  have  adopted  a  mistaken 
policy  ;  yet  some  of  their  critics  have  condemned  them  on 
erroneous  grounds.  The  measures  which  have  caused  tho 
insurrection  had  no  connexion  with  ambitious  projects,  and 
they  were  not  consciously  designed  to  inflict  injustice  on 
the  natives.  The  object  of  disarming  the  Basutos  was  to 
render  impossible  the  war  which  has  in  fact  been  provoked 
and  precipitated.  In  an  elaborate  speech,  since  published, 
Mr.  Sprigg  contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  repair  the 
negligence  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  allowed  large 
numbers  of  firearms  to  pass  into  native  hands.  Not  only 
was  the  trade  perfectly  open,  but  native  workmen,  tem- 
porarily employed,  were  allowed  or  encouraged  to  receive 
their  pay  in  the  form  of  muskets,  with  which  they 
returned  to  their  homes.  As  the  Minister  said,  there 
is  no  game  in  the  country,  and  the  natives  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  firing  at  a  mark  for  amusement.  The 
only  possible  use  of  fireaimis  was  to  make  war  either 
on  neighbouring  tribes  or  on  the  dominant  race.  It 
was  impossible  to  discredit  his  statements  or  to  confute 
his  argument,  but  his  practical  conclusion  appears  never- 
theless to  have  been  unsound.  There  was  a  serious 
danger,  and  the  best  means  of  averting  it  have  not 
been  chosen.  It  would  have  been  highly  desirable  to 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  arms  by  the  Basutos  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  it  was  a  hasty  inference  that  it  was 
therefore  expedient  to  take  away  the  weapons  by  force,, 
even  although  fair  money  compensation  was  allowed.  It 
is  probable  that  the  possession  of  arms  is  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  personal  and  national  dignity,  and  the  Basutos 
might  not  unnaturally  suspect  that  the  Government  had 
other  reasons  for  its  action  besides  those  which  it  disclosed. 
The  disarmament  was  regarded  both  as  an  affront  and  as  an 
act  of  ingratitude.  Some  of  the  Basutos  had  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  colonial  Government  in  the  late  frontier 
wars,  and  they  resented  an  interference  which  was  at  least 
a  proof  of  distrust.  Unfortunately  the  grievance  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  all  the  native  races 
of  South  Africa,  whether  or  not  they  are  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
appear  to  have  made  common  cause  with  the  Basutos,  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  war,  even  if  the 
colonists  are  ultimately  successful,  may  be  tedious  and 
burdensome. 

Mr.  Sprigg's  principles,  if  not  the  details  of  his  policy, 
may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  sentimental 
recklessness  of  some  statesmen  of  higher  pretensions.  The 
present  Prime  Minister  of  England  bitterly  censured  his 
predecessors  and  the  then  Government  of  India  for  pass- 
ing an  Act  by  which  the  importation  of  arms  for  the  use 
of  the  native  population  was  in  some  respects  checked.  To 
many  persons  it  seems  better  not  to  arm  possible  enemies 
than  to  suppress  insurrection  if  it  should  be  encouraged 
and  rendered  formidable  by  the  possession  of  weapons  ;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  unsparingly  condemned  a  display  of  want 
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of  confidence,  and  lie  complained  that  the  unhappy  Indians 
would,  for  want  of  rifles  and  bayonets,  be  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts.  At  the  present  moment  the  Eng- 
lish Government  permits  the  free  sale  and  the  unre- 
st rioted  possession  of  arms  in  Ireland,  with  full  know- 
ledge that  they  are  in  almost  all  instances  procured  in 
view  of  the  probability  of  murder  and  the  contingency  of 
civil  war.  The  error  of  the  Cape  Government  consisted 
in  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  a  far  more  uncertain  or 
more  remote  danger.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Basntos  meditated  rebellion,  and  the  precautions 
against  it  were  therefore  premature.  Mr.  Spkigg  and 
his  colleagues  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  the  Basutos 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  money  payment,  and  that 
they  would  think  themselves  ill-treated  by  being  placed  in 
a  position  of  visible  inferiority  to  the  European  population. 
In  theory  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  possess  equal 
rights  ;  but  of  course  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
superior  race.  It  was  probably  unwise  to  remind  the 
natives  that  their  loyalty  was  not  as  secure  as  that  of  their 
European  fellow-subjects.  It  is  sometimes  the  duty  of  a 
statesman  to  disregard  constitutional  fictions  when  they 
clash  with  the  real  state  of  things  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  process  of  government  is  facilitated  by  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  conventional  rules. 

Any  risk  which  might  have  been  incurred  by  allowing 
the  Basutos  to  retain  their  firearms  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  serious  struggle  in  which  the  colonists 
are  now  engaged.  A  friendly  population  has  been 
irritated  and  alarmed  into  a  hostile  rising,  and  the  in- 
surrection appears  hitherto  to  be  spreading.  It  may 
possibly  be  found,  if  the  war  unhappily  continues, 
that  the  danger  apprehended  from  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms by  the  natives  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  they  have  acquired  any  skill  as  marksmen  ; 
and  they  will  find  it  difficult  either  to  replenish  their 
arsenals  or  to  procure  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition.  The 
Zulus,  like  the  Basutos,  had  brought  large  numbers  of 
guns  back  from  the  diamond-fields,  where  many  of  them 
had  been  temporarily  employed  ;  but  when  the  war  broke 
out  they  relied  almost  entirely  on  their  own  familiar 
weapous,  and  their  musketry  fire  produced  little  effect. 
In  any  event  the  conflict  threatens  to  be  serious.  The 
mounted  police  and  the  colonial  volunteers,  though  they 
seem  to  be  efficient  troops,  are  weak  in  numbers,  and  the 
scanty  population  of  the  colony  will  scarcely  provide 
means  for  large  reinforcements.  As  in  former  wars,  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  will  expect  Imperial  assistance, 
which  cannot  be  absolutely  refused,  although  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  granted  without  regret  and  hesitation. 
It  is  impossible  to  allow  any  dependency  of  England  to 
be  crushed  by  uncivilized  enemies.  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  policy 
which  has  caused  the  war,  the  necessity  of  providing  aid 
will  be  the  same.  The  measures  of  the  responsible 
Ministry  of  the  Cape  will,  after  all,  be  less  severely 
criticized  than  if  they  could  have  been  attributed  to  a 
Government  appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  to  political  ad- 
versaries at  home.  It  is  an  inconvenience  of  the  present 
colonial  system  that  the  local  Governments  have  rights 
or  irresistible  claims,  while  they  acknowledge  no  corre- 
sponding duties  to  the  mother-country.  It  is  some  con- 
solation to  know  that,  if  the  colonies  were  still  governed 
in  Downing  Street,  they  would  be  even  more  troublesome. 

The  war  with  the  Basutos  cannot  be  justly  attributed  to 
the  remarkable  ruler  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Cape. 
Sir  Baetle  Feeee's  Ministers  must  be  blamed  or  praised 
for  the  enactment  and  the  execution  of  the  law  of  dis- 
armament. He  has  never  attempted  to  disavow  or  to 
extenuate  his  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  Zulu  war,  on 
which  he  resolved,  not  as  Governor  of  the  Cape,  but  as 
High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa.  It  is  true  that  his 
personal  influence  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Speigg's  Ministry  to  power ;  but  he  has  recently 
been  overruled  by  a  Parliamentary  majority,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Ministers,  on  the  important  question 
of  Confederation.  As  might  be  expected,  his  Liberal 
assailants  blame  him  for  not  having  overruled  his  re- 
sponsible Ministers.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  danger 
and  embarrassment  to  which  the  Cape,  and  more  in- 
directly the  other  provinces,  are  exposed  has  in  no 
degree  qualified  the  gratitude  and  admiration  with  which 
Sir  Baetle  Feeee  is  regarded  by  the  whole  South 
African  community.  No  colonial  Governor  in  modern 
times  has  created  equal  enthusiasm  for  his  person  and 


his  policy.  The  English  merchants  who  trade  with 
the  Cape  appear  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of 
Sir  Baetle  Eeeee's  merits.  His  own  judgment,  which 
has  never  wavered,  was  plainly  expressed  in  his  answer 
to  an  address  from  Natal.  He  had,  he  said,  in  reference 
to  the  Zulu  war,  either  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
Colony  and  the  Empire  or  committed  a  great  crime.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  accept  either  alternative  ;  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  he  may  have  confei'red  a  benefit  on  his 
country  by  acts  which  were  not  morally  justifiable.  If 
the  Zulu  tribes  are  not  hereafter  reunited  into  a  war- 
like nation,  the  neighbouring  colonies  will  have  been 
relieved  from  a  serious  danger.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  attack  which  was  apprehended 
would  in  any  case  have  been  made.  From  the  time  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  for  which  Sir  Baetle  Fbeee 
was  in  no  way  responsible,  the  enmity  of  Cetewayo  was 
gradually  diverted  from  the  Boers  of  the  Republic  to  the 
English  Government.  Sir  Baetle  Feeee  gave  him  deep 
offence  by  his  partial  ratification  of  the  award  which  had 
been  delivered  in  favour  of  the  Zulu  claims.  It  is  never- 
theless probable  that  he  might  have  shrunk  from  an  actual 
collision  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  no  sufficient  pro- 
vocation for  the  invasion  of  his  country.  The  severe 
judgment  which  has  been  passed  by  both  political  parties 
on  the  policy  of  the  late  High  Commissioner  is  in  some 
degree  counterbalanced  by  his  continuance  in  office  under 
two  successive  Governments.  His  final  recall  was  so 
obviously  a  result  of  party  politics  that  it  involves  no 
imputation  on  his  character.  If  his  administrative  career 
is  closed,  he  will  have  left  behind  him  few  equals  in 
capacity  and  vigour. 


COLONEL  GORDON  AND  EGYPT. 

COLONEL  GORDON  has  written  a  bitter  and  angry 
letter  in  which  he  denounces,  in  the  strong  language 
which  is  always  at  his  command,  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  all  its  doings.  Anything  written  by  Colonel  Goedon' 
on  Egypt,  and  especially  when  what  is  written  refers  to 
the  slave  trade  which  he  laboured  so  strenuously  to  put 
down,  and  to  the  remote  districts  which  he  governed  for  a 
time  with  so  much  vigour,  deserves  the  greatest  respect. 
No  one  ever  gave  himself  up  to  an  ungrateful  task  with 
more  pure  motives,  more  complete  unselfishness,  or 
a  more  fixed  purpose  to  do  good  and  nothing  else 
than  Colonel  Goedon  when  he  assumed  the  rule  of 
the  Soudan.  His  absolute  contempt  of  danger,  only 
equalled  by  his  absolute  contempt  of  money,  his  won- 
derful power  over  rude  barbarians,  and  the  complete 
confidence  which  the  late  Khedive  accorded  to  him, 
made  him  the  most  striking  and  commanding  character  in 
the  history  of  modern  Egypt.  But  before  his  criticisms 
on  what  has  taken  place  since  he  left  are  considered  there 
are  two  or  three  preliminary  points  which  deserve  notice. 
Hard  as  Colonel  Goedon  worked,  supreme  as  was  his 
authority,  noble  as  was  his  ambition,  he  failed  in  the 
great  purpose  he  had  set  before  him.  He  strove  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade,  and  he  was  beaten.  He  had  to 
retire  sadly  confessing  that  the  task  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  mitigated  possibly,  but  he  only  mitigated  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  the  misery  which  he  bewailed.  The 
flood  of  slaves  poured  on  and  is  pouring  on  to  this  hour.  As 
he  himself  explains  in  his  letter,  the  astuteness  of  the  slave- 
drivers  baffles  even  the  vigilance  of  English  cruisers. 
Then  Colonel  Gordon  had  the  late  Khedive  behind  him. 
He  had  real  force  in  the  background,  and  the  Khedive  of 
those  days  was  still  his  own  master.  He  was  fighting  his 
long  fight  with  his  creditors  and  the  protecting  Govern- 
ments, but  he  could  always  find  money  for  anything  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  It  had  been  for  years  one  of 
his  chief  objects  of  ambition  to  make  Egypt  a  great 
African  Power,  to  push  forward  every  claim  to  new  terri- 
tory that  he  could  invent,  and  to  rest  only  when  he  had 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Nile  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth.  He  would  not  listen  even  to  Colonel  Goedon 
himself  when  this  policy  was  called  in  question.  Colonel 
Gordon  says  that  he  constantly  urged  Ismail  to 
abandon  outlying  regions  over  which  his  dominion  was 
only  nominal.  But  the  Khedive  did  not  carry  his 
friendship  for  his  English  counsellor  so  far  as  to  abandon 
for  his  sake  the  ambitious  part  of  a  great  African  Emperor. 
He  would  hold  what  Colonel  Goedon  told  him  he  had 
better  let  go;  bat  then  the  mere  fact  that  the  Khedive  had 
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an  ambitious  if  unwiso  policy,  Bad  «U  ready  to  support,  it. 
with  money  mul  men — not,  perhaps,  with  much  money  or 
many  men,' hut.  still  always  at  a  pinch  with  some — greatly 
strengthened  Colonel  GORDQH'fi  posit  ion.  Ho  was  an  inde- 
pendent ruler,  for  tho  Khedive  gave  over  nil  authority  to 
him;  but  ho  had  the  Khedive  behind  him.  Lastly,  Colonel 
OOBOOH  was  nob  tho  typo  of  a.  class.  Ho  was  himself,  and 
there  was  no  ono  liko  him.  He  could  work  as  no  one  else 
could,  ho  wanted  nothing  for  himself,  and  no  one  in  Egypt, 
foreigner  or  Egyptian,  dreamt  that  it  was  possiblo  he 
WO»ld  work  adversely  to  Egypt  or  in  favour  of  any  ono 
foreign  Power.  When  he  left,  the  question  was  not  how 
he  could  best  bo  replaced — for  it  was  certainly  impossible 
to  replace  him — but  what  was  to  bo  done  when  tliero  was 
no  Colonel  Gordon  to  be  had. 

Tho  main  grievance  which  Colonel  Gordon  puts  for- 
ward is  that  Egypt  is  governed  by  a  set  of  parasitical 
Pashas.    He  says  that  he  shall  never  believe  in  the  re- 
generation of  Egypt  until  it  is  governed,  not  by  Pashas, 
but  by  an  assembly  of  native  Egyptians.    The  time  may 
perhaps  como  when  there  will  be  native  Egyptians  com- 
petent to  form  an  assembly  and  to  govern  themselves  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  now  living  will 
see  it.  The  Government  that  exists  in  Egypt  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  very  well-meaning  sovereign  with  a  privileged 
class  to  carry  on  his  administration,  and  a  Protectorate 
over  him,  which  manages  his  finances,  and  decides  in  the 
last  resort  what  he  may  or  may  not  do,  but  leaves  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  country  to  go  on  in  its  own 
way.    This  form  of  Government  exists  simply  because  no 
other  is  possible,  and  if  we  look  on  the  result  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  highly  successful. 
The  control  of  the  Protectorate  is  limited,  because  the 
Powers  that  exercise  it  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  it  was  not  limited,  it  would  ceast  to  exist  at  all. 
The  Soudan  may  bo  badly  governed,  but  neither  England 
nor  France  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  it 
is  well  governed,  nor  would  either  Power  allow  the  other  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  on  itself.    With  regard  to  the 
slave  trade,  there  are  some  things  which  the  protecting 
Powers  think  they  can  do,  and  others  which  they  think 
they  cannot  do.  The  Khedive  made  a  contract  not  to  allow 
slaves  to  come  into  Egypt.  The  Consuls-General  keep  him 
up  to  his  contract.    A  station  has  been  chosen  on  the 
ETile  where  the  incoming  of  slaves  can  be  best  watched. 
There  a  post  has  been  established  which  is  held  by  the 
Government,  in  strength  enough  to  deal  not  ineffectually 
with  the  traders  who  are  trying  to  get  slaves  into  Egypt 
proper.     This  post  does  not  act  as  a  direct  check  on 
the   capture  of  slaves   a   thousand   or   two  thousand 
miles  off,  and  it  was  never  meant  so  to  act.  What 
it  was  meant  to  do   and  what  it  does,  is  to  prevent 
the  highway  of  the   Nile    being  used  as  the  channel 
for  getting  new  slaves  into  Egypt.    Colonel  Gordon  says 
that,  the  slaves  themselves  gain  nothing,  for  they  only 
pass  from  the  hands  of  their  masters  into  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptian  authorities.    How  far  they  lead  a  happier 
life  after  they  have  been  nominally  freed  than  they  would 
have  led  if  they  had  been  passed  as  slaves  into  Egypt, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.    But  one  great  object  is  to  dis- 
courage the  capture  of  slaves  by  closing  the  Egyptian 
market  to  the  traders,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  traders 
are  not  discouraged  when  at  a  post  on  the  Nile  the  slaves 
whom  they  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  get  there  are 
taken  from  them.    The  capture  of  slaves,  however,  goes 
on  in  the  remote  regions  where  it  is  practised  because, 
if   the    Egyptian  market  is  closed,  other    and  better 
markets  remain  open.    So  far  as  the  districts  where  slave- 
hunting  goes  on  are  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Khedive, 
the  Powers   make  vague  appeals   to   the   Khedive  to 
put  down  the  practice,  and  the  Khedive  makes  equally 
vague  promises.     The  KnEDiVE  cannot  put  down  slave- 
hunting.  He  has  no  sufficient,  physical  force  and  no  money 
for  the  purpose.    Colonel  Gordon's  only  suggestion  seems 
to  bo  that  Egypt  should  abandon  a  rule  which  is  a  mere 
shadow.    The  Khedive  may  have  some  feeling  that  he 
does  not  like  to  be  a  smaller  man  than  his  father  was,  and 
may  not  like  to  be  the  ruler  under  whose  guidance  the 
limits  of  Egypt  have  receded.    But  his  great  difficulty  is 
that,  if  he  openly  said  he  was  going  to  retire  altogether 
from  the  slave-hunting  regions,  and  give  the  hunters  free 
play  to  do  there  as  they  please,  he  might  easily  be  exposed 
to  a  storm  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  his  European, 
and  especially  his  English,  critics,  who  would  say  that  he 
was  basely  and  ignobly  encouraging  the  accursed  trade 
which  he  is  so  loudly  urged  to  suppress. 


The  Soudan,  ruled  as  it  is  now  by  a  parasitical  Peiha,  in 

said  by  Colonel  Gordon  to  bo  ruled  not  only  badly,  hut  at 
a  disastrous  and  ruinous  cost.    Ho  has  fixed  on  tho  ligiiro 
of  150,000/.,  and  he  says  that  this  is  tho  annual  sum  winch 
non-Egyptian  Egypt  is  now  costing  Egypt  proper,  and  he 
thinks  the  creditors  of  Egypt  ant  entitled  to  a:  k  that  such 
a  monstrous  waste  of  funds  that  ought  to  como  to  them 
shall  no  longer  continue.    Mr.  Colvin,  the  English  Con- 
troller-General, has  given  an  explanation  as  to  this  sum. 
There  is  such  a  sum  as  150,000/.  needed  for  tho  Soudan. 
But  it  is  not  an  annual  sum;  it  is  not  a  sum  represent- 
ing the  outlay  of  a  parasitical  Pasha;  but  it  is  a  sum 
which  Colonel  Gordon  when   he   quitted   tho  Soudan 
left  unpaid.    If  Colonel  Gordon  wero  ono  of  thoso  men 
over  whom    it   was  possible  for  any   ono   to    wish  to 
triumph,  this    might  bo  called  a  triumphant  explana- 
tion.   But  no  one  can  wish  to  say  a  word  that  could 
wonpd  Colonel  Gordon.    He  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
is  all.    This  incident,  however,  may  suggest  that  Colonel 
Gordon  is  rather  apt  to  deal  with  what  he  supposes  to  be 
facts  without  sufficiently  examining  the  ground  on  which 
he  is  treading.    He  tells  us  that  when  coming  home  lie 
met  a  man  in  the  Red  Sea,  who  told   him  that  tho 
Egyptian  Government  was  going  to  send  an  expedition  to 
subdue  the  Somalis,  a  wild  people  on  the  coast  south  of 
Abyssinia,    He  not  only  accepts  this  story  as  unquestion- 
able, but  he  discovers  in  it  the  manoeuvre  of  a  parasitical 
Pasha,  and  he  calculates  the  exact  sum — 50,000?.  a  year — 
which  this  conquest  will  impose  as  a  new  burden  on  tho 
Egyptian  treasury.     If  the  Egyptian    Government  to 
oblige   a   parasitical   Pasha   is   going   to  undertake  a 
difficult   and  ruinous  enterprise,  and  kill    wild  people 
with   whom   it    has   no    quarrel,    and   over    whom  ^  jt 
has,   as   Colonel   Gordon  says,   not  the   shadow  of  a 
right,  it  is  going  to  do  a  very  wicked  and  foolish  thing. 
Bat  it  is  just  possible  that"  the  man  on  the  steamer 
may  have  been  merely  gossiping  in  the  ear  of  a  very  will- 
ing listener.    Or  it  may  be  that  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment has  some  project  with  regard  to  the  Somali  coast, 
but  may  be  prompted,  not  by  parasitical  Pashas,  but 
by   a  very  different  set  of  advisers.     The  slave  trade 
between  Africa  and  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
cannot  be  checked,  as  it  unfortunately  appears,  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  slave-hunting  is  carried  on;  there  is  no  o:  e 
who  can  occupy  those  regions  with  a  force  sufficiently 
overpowering  and  sufficiently  permanent.     The  trade, 
a^ain,  can  only  be  very  partially  stopped  by  cruisers  on 
the  Red    Sea,"  for  the  traders  slip  by  the  cruisers  at 
night-time.     The  only  way  of  checking  the  trade  that 
is  found  to  be  really  effectual  is  to  ocenpy  points  on 
the  coast  from  which  embarkation  takes  place.  Colonel 
Gordon  has  observed,  with   great  satisfaction,  that  the 
French  have  recently  occupied  one  such  place  and  the 
Italians  another.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  may  have  been  told  that,  unless  it  wishes  to 
own  that  it  is  powerless  to  put  down  slave-hunting,  and 
to  give  up  the  shadowy  authority  it  exercises  over  tho 
regions  where    slave-hunting  is  carried  on,  it  must  do 
something  to  stop  the  trade,  and  can  at  least  further  tho 
end  which  the  Protecting  Powers  have  in  view,  by  taking 
new  measures  to  guard  the  coast. 


MORE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 


1 1  ^HE  discussions  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  could 
J-  not,  of  course,  be  kept  on  the  lofty  level  of  Lord 
Reay's  opening  address.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Miss 
Lvdia  Becker,  Mr.  Bogg,  Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren,  and  the 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  Edinburgh  know 
nothing  of  diplomacy,  or  that  they  would  fail  in  conducting 
a  dispute  about  the  peaceful  ascendency  of  England  in 
the  councils  of  Europe.  But  there  are  socially  scientific 
subjects,  such  as  "  the  abominations  of  husbands  "  and  of 
drains,  the  condition  of  the  stage  (which  always  flutters 
amateurs),  and  the  education  of  pauper  infants,  that  come 
more  closely  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the 
scientific.  Education,  the  reporters  say,  was  the  most 
popular  subject,  especially  with  ladies,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  some  remarks  of  value  were  made  on  this  topic.  But 
it  was  in  the  comparatively  slack  and  unexciting  Section 
of  Municipal  Law  that  Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren  came  most 
prominently  to  the  front,  and  scored  the  first  knock-down 
blow  on  tho  arguments  of  Mr.  Andrew  Jamieson,  Advocate. 
The  matter  under  discussion  was  the  property  of  married 
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■women.  From  an  address  by '  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  we 
gather  that  Scotland  is  in  the  habit  of  allowing  England 
to  make  experiments  with  married  women's  property, 
and,  after  some  years  of  cautious  observation,  of  adopting 
the  legal  change,  if  it  appears  to  answer.  This  is 
cautions,  not  to  say  pawky  ;  and  the  experiment  is 
made  in  corpore  vili,  "  on  the  abominable  body,"  as  Mrs. 
Duncan  McLaren  might  translate  it,  of  the  Southron 
husband.  "  As  regards  Scotland,  the  changes  had  followed 
"  those  of  England  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  a  suflicient 
"  time  to  have  discovered  any  mischiefs  that  might  have 
"  been  occasioned."  Fortunately,  no  mischiefs  in  particular 
have  been  discovered,  except  those  appalling  ones  with  the 
mere  mention  of  which  Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren  curdled  the 
blood  of  the  Sections,  and  the  others  which  were  hinted  at 
by  Miss  Lydia  Becker.  Miss  Becker  believes  that  "  many 
"  unmarried  women  hesitate  to  contract  matrimony  through 
"  their  unwillingness  to  come  under  these  objectionable 
"  laws."  What  a  theme  for  the  novelist,  especially  for 
Mr.  Trollops,  is  here  suggested  by  the  glowing  fancy  of 
Miss  Becker  !  Angelina,  a  maiden  of  thirty-six,  passion- 
ately attached  to  Edwin  and  to  the  rights  of  woman,  still 
hesitates  to  "  contract  matrimony "  on  account  of  her 
dread  of  our  objectionable  laws.  Thus  hearts  are  broken 
and  Britain  is  depopulated.  When  it  comes  to  "  the 
"  custody  of  children"  (not  of  juvenile  offenders),  Mrs. 
Duncan  McLaren  has  discovered  an  unparalleled  female 
grievance.  Give  the  husband  the  custody  of  a  child,  and 
he  will  outdo  the  crimes  which  we  read  of  in  the  pages  of 
Suetonius,  Ouida,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  similar 
moralists.  "  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
"  women,  whose  children  were  being  subjected  to 
"  the  cruelties,  brutality,  and  abominations  of  hus- 
"  bands."  This  impassioned  sentence  is  pretty  sweep- 
ing, and  might  judiciously  have  been  qualified  by  the  use 
of  such  a  phrase  as  "  some  "  or  "  a  few  "  husbands.  Expe- 
rience does  not  prove  that  all  husbands,  or  even  the 
majority  of  these  abandoned  men,  are  cruel,  brutal,  and 
abominable.  This  reflection  appears  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Jamieson,  Advocate ;  but  he  did  not  express 
his  dissent  with  much  caution.  He  said,  rather  weakly, 
that  he  should  like  to  know  "  what  husbands  the  ladies 
"  who  had  spoken  had  known."  Thereon  Mrs.  Duncan 
McLaren  arose,  and  scored  freely.  "  Those  who  have  good 
"  husbands  are  the  only  women  who  dare  speak  on  this 
"  question."  This  was  clever ;  for,  as  the  incalculable  major- 
ity of  women  do  not  speak  in  public  on  any  question,  the 
inference  to  the  mind  of  a  lady  logician  is  that  the  in- 
calculable majority  of  women  are  under  the  power  of  cruel, 
brutal,  and  abominable  husbands.  There  is,  of  course, 
something  "  undistributed,"  or  otherwise  at  sea,  in  this 
feminine  syllogism  : — "  Only  women  who  have  good  hus- 
"  bands  speak  at  Social  Science  entertainments.  Few 
"  women  speak  at  Social  Science  entertainments.  There- 
"  fore,  few  women  have  good  husbands."  The  repartee  of 
Mr.  Jamieson  was  lost  in  the  great  laughter  and  applause 
which  greeted,  as  Ollexdorf  would  say,  "the  wife  of  the 
"  good  husband." 

Turning  from  municipal  law  to  art,  the  scientific  were 
instructed  by  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  who  is  interested 
in  the  stage,  and  by  Mr.  Herkomer,  the  well-known 
painter.  In  reading  the  brief  abstracts  of  these  gentle- 
men's lectures,  one  is  depressed  by  the  hopelessness  of 
Social  Science.  She  may  speak  as  wisely  as  the  judge  did 
to  Falstaff,  and  yet  the  world  does  not  mark  her.  Wisdom 
cries  aloud  in  the  Sections,  yet  the  practices  of  actors  and 
of  painters  continue  to  be  what  they  were  of  old.  Professor 
Jenkin,  who  afterwards  made  what  we  think  very  sensible 
and  practical  remarks  on  drains,  asked  "  Whether  there 
"  should  be  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  subsidized  by  pri- 
"  vate  subscription  and  endowment  or  by  the  State  ?  " 
It  is  a  question  often  and  wearily  debated  in  the  "  light" 
leaders  of  the  newspapers.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
say  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art  or 
not.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  just  at  present  the  State  will 
subsidize  nothing  more  dramatic  than  "  demonstrations." 
It  remains  for  private  persons  to  make  the  experiment, 
without  which  all  our  discussion  is  baseless  and  unscientific. 
Let  the  first  wealthy  person  who  contemplates  dying,  and 
endowing  "  a  college  or  a  cat,"  endow  a  Dramatic  College. 
There  is  any  amount  of  money  for  educational  purposes 
to  bo  had  in  the  great  Northern  towns.  The  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Stalcybridge  merchants  are  endowing 
colleges  "all  the  time,"  as  the  Americans  say.     Let  some 


enthusiast  persuade  one  of  these  affluent  but  moribund 
gentlemen  to  make  a  start,  to  give  the  rest  the  lead,  and 
money  will  flow  in  profusely.  With  money  enough,  we 
could  soon  get  a  Dramatic  College,  a  staff  of  teachers,  and 
even  a  Scotch  M.  Sarcey.  Professor  Blackie,  a  practical 
man,  saw  the  truth  of  these  views.  He  wanted  to  get  a 
Chair  of  Celtic  Studies  founded,  and  he  never  let  the 
world  alone  till  he  had  collected  the  money,  and  had  done  a 
very  considerable  service  to  letters  and  to  his  University. 
Some  one  else  has  founded  a  Chair  of  Art  "  at  lairge  "  in 
Edinburgh,  and  a  young  gentleman  who  once  wrote  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  been  elected  to  fill  it. 
What  a  triumph  it  would  be  for  Edinburgh  if  her 
University  could  boast  what  Mr.  Burnand  fondly  dreams 
of — a  Professor  of  Dramatics  !  The  stage  is  not,  we  fear, 
very  flourishing  in  Edinburgh.  A  large  and  imposing 
theatre  was  lately  erected  near  the  Castle  ;  but  it  has  come, 
we  are  informed,  into  the  possession  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  has  been  converted  into  some  sort  of  theological 
college.  The  Jesuit  teachers  used  to  make  their  pupils 
act  play^,  and  even  dance  ballets ;  but  can  wre  ex- 
pect as  much  from  the  Free  Kirk  ?  Will  Dr.  Begg 
coach  the  gay  amateurs,  while  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  gives  practical  lessons  in  the  Highland  fling,  or 
throws  off  all  theological  reserve  in  the  evolutions  of  a  reel  ? 
Dreams,  vain  dreams,  are  these,  of  a  fancy  stimulated  by 
Social  Science.  But  to  return  to  Professor  Fleeming 
Jenkin  and  the  drama.  He  recognized  that  French  dra- 
matic institutions  are  the  growth  of  the  French  soil,  and 
would  in  England  be  feeble  and  stunted  exotics.  His 
suggestion  was  that  the  di-amatic  profession  should  have  a 
Royal  Dramatic  Society.  "  The  persons  eligible  would  be 
"  actors,  actresses,  and  dramatic  authors  and  musical 
"  composers  whose  works  had  been  represented  on  the 
"  stage."  But  how  immense  are  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  forming  this  grave  Society,  the  "fountain  of 
"  honour,"  and  the  "  nucleus  round  which  would  gather 
"  many  minor  institutions  "  !  After  all,  most  professions 
know  their  own  business.  If  actors  and  actresses  have 
never  formed  a  Royal  Dramatic  Society,  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  that  they  are  aware  of  obstacles  which  would  prevent 
that  Society  from  working.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  the  members  of  the  dramatic  profession  need  more 
advice  from  the  Social  Science  Congress  than  is  required 
by  lawyers,  boot-makers,  journalists,  glaziers,  or  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  The  Congress,  however,  moved 
to  beg  its  Council  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  Royal  Dramatic  Society.  The  profes- 
sion ought  to  be  sincerely  gi'ateful  to  the  Council,  also  to 
Mr.  Charles  Rowley  (junior),  who  read  a  paper  on 
"  Remedies  for  Staginess."  We  do  not  observe  that  any 
actors  took  any  part  in  these  deliberations  ;  but  a  paper  on 
Dramatic  Art  by  Mr.  Bogg  was  read,  and  it  really  seems  a 
pity  if  no  managers  were  present  to  learn  something  from 
the  researches  and  reflections  of  Mr.  Bogg. 

In  the  discussions  on  education  Lord  Burleigh's  address 
seems  to  have  been  most  sensible  and  to  the  point.  He 
regretted  the  tendency  to  make  a  break  between  the  Scotch 
schools  and  the  Universities  by  the  neglect  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  by  the  cramming  of  some  uncomprehended 
scientific  facts  out  of  primers.  In  old  times  the  Scotch 
parish  or  grammar  schools,  especially  in  Aberdeenshire, 
gave  boys  a  thoroughly  sound  training  in  Latin  scholar- 
ship, especially  in  the  composition  of  Latin  prose.  Men 
who  passed  through  this  discipline,  and  who  have  had  to 
abandon  classical  studies,  confess  the  clearness  which  it 
gave  to  their  ideas,  and  the  lessons  of  accuracy  in  thought 
and  speech  which  it  taught.  Again,  as  Lord  Burleigh 
said,  the  neglect  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  is  a 
practical  and  a  "  poor  man's  "  question.  The  beginning 
of  the  knowledge  of  these  things  is  the  first  step  towai'ds 
a  rise  in  social  life.  A  little  Latin  is  certainly  of  much 
more  value,  as  a  foundation  of  knowledge,  than  a  smatter- 
ing of  animal  physiology.  In  short,  the  modern  system 
cuts  away  two  or  three  of  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder 
by  which  poor  and  clever  Scotch  boys  have  climbed  to  the 
best  things  in  human  life. 

If  these  ideas  can  gain  ground,  the  Social  Science 
Congress  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain.  But  even  more 
important  is  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin's  sanitary  advice. 
He  described  the  formation  of  a  Society  in  Edinburgh  of 
which  each  membei',  for  an  annual  subscription  of  a  guinea, 
receives  a  professional  opinion  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
his  house.    The  members  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
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plumbers;  and  London  should  in  this  respect ,  make  hasle 

to  follow  the  load  of  Edinburgh.    Tho  suggestion  of  snob. 

a  schomo  is  tho  most  golden  fruit,  "  atop  on  tho  topmost 
"  bough,"  of  Social  Science. 


TRADK  IN  SKITKMHKK. 

THE  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  last  month  fully  hear 
out  tho  conclusion  at  which  wo  arrived  a  fortnight 
Rrr0    when    discussing  tho    prospects    of   trade.  They 
show  that  business  continues  to  improve,  and  they  afford 
reasons  for  hoping  that  tho  improvement  will  be  per- 
manent.   It  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  in  tho  Sep- 
temberof  last  year  that  the  commercial  revival  first  distinctly 
manifested  itself.    In  the  previous  May,  and  again  in  July 
and  August,  there  had  been  slight  increases  in  tho  exports, 
but  these  were  generally  regarded  as  mere  casual  fluctua- 
tions.   It  was  not  till  September  that  the  improvement 
beoanio  so  decided  as  to  forbid  any  such  explanation. 
Even  for  some  time  later  the  belief  was  widely  held  that 
tho  improvement,  after  all,  would  turn  out  to  bo  no  more 
than  a  spurt..    But  month  after  month  passed,  and  still 
the  increased  activity  continued.    Yet  the  lurking  doubt 
was  not  altogether  removed,  and  some  people  were  pre- 
pared to  find!  when  the  comparison  came  to  be  instituted 
with  a  month  of  undoubted  revival,  that  the  improvement 
had   ceased.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  marked  in- 
crease on  last  year's  increase.    Confining  ourselves  for  the 
presenttothe  exports  of  Britishand  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures, we  find  that  last  month  they  showed  an  increase 
of  2,625,000?.  on  September  1879,  being  at  the  rate  of 
over  15  per  cent.    For  the  nine  months  of  the  year  already 
elapsed  the  increase  amounts   to  very  close   upon  27 
millions,  or  over  19  per  cent.    We  have  thus  ascertained 
a  fact   of  peculiar   interest   as  regards   the  economic 
development  of  the  country.    It  used  to  be  assumed  that 
recovery  from  a  protracted  depression  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  a  series  of  bountiful  harvests,  and  in  the 
United  States  and  other  raw-material-producing  countries 
this  is  undoubtedly  true.    But  as  regards  England  the 
proposition  requires  to  be  greatly  modified.    The  wheat 
harvest  of  last  year  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
certainly  throughout  England  and  Ireland,  was  the  worst 
of  the  present  century,  and  it  followed  a  series  of  seven 
deficient  harvests  out  of  ten.    Moreover,  nearly  all  other 
crops    weie   bad.    Barley    was  no  better  than  wheat; 
potatoes  were  a  failure  ;  and  grass  was  disappointing.  To 
put  the  ciimax  to  the  farmers'  troubles  a  pestilential 
di.-ease  decimated  our  flocks  of  sheep.    The  Continent  also 
Buffered  from  a  short  harvest,  and  was  bidding  against  us  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  re- 
vival of  trade  set  in  just  when  the  badness  of  the  harvest 
began  to  bo  fully  realized,  gained  strength  through  the 
agricultural  year,  and  now,  when  another  harvest  has 
been  gathered  in,  is  advancing  with  a  fresh  momentum. 
T  e  truth  is  that  under  the  regime  of  Eree-trade  our  home 
harvest  has  ceased  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  our  food 
supply  ;  while  the  growth  of  wealth  and  trade  and  industry 
has  been  so  vast  that  the  distress  of  even  our  greatest 
single  industry,  as  agriculture  still  is,  cannot  prevent  a 
revival  of  trade  when  tho  other  conditions  favourable  to  it 
are  present.     The  United  States,  having  recovered  pro- 
sperity  by  a  series  of  three  abundant  harvests,  imparted 
adivity  to  our  trade  by  their  purchases,  and  awakened 
once  more  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  the  exports,  because 
there  are  persons  who  still  insist  upon  regarding  imports 
as  so  much  subtracted  from  the  wealth  of  the  community  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
look  upon  the  exports  as  deductions  from  our  wealth. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  to  import  commodities  which 
we  could  raise  for  ourselves  without  diverting  capital  or 
labour  from  businesses  in  which  they  are  employed  more 
an  vantageously  is  a  thriftless  proceeding,  and  thriftlessness 
necessarily  deducts  from  the  national  wealth.  But  the 
imports  which  we  cannot  so  produce  arc  so  much  added  to 
our  means  of  enjoyment,  and,  in  short,  are  the  price  paid 
by  other  communities  for  our  produce  and  manufactures. 
An  increase  of  imports  is  really,  therefore,  a  proof  of  well- 
being  and  increased  wealth.  Last  month  the  augmentation 
in  our  imports,  as  compared  with  September  1879,  was,  in 
round  figures,  6^  millions  sterling,  being  at  the  rate  of  23^ 
per  cent.  For  the  nine  months  the  increase  was  50^  mil- 
lions, or  195  per  cent.    For  September  alone  the  rate  of 


growth  was  much  higher  in  tho  imports  than  in  tho  ex- 
ports, but  lor  the  whole  nine  months  it  was  nearly  tho 
saruo  in  both — 19*5  percent,  in  tho  imports,  and  19  2  per 
cent,  in  tho  exports.    If  wo  proceed  to  inquire  in  what 
class  of  articles  tho  increaso  in  tho  imports  ban  occurred, 
wo  find  that  it  was  decidedly  largest  in  tho  raw  material  : 
of  manufacture.    That  is  to  say,  to  a  very  largo  extent 
tho  money  wo  have  laid  out  with   foreigners  was  of 
the  nature  of  an  investment,  intended  to  givo  employ- 
ment to  our  workpeople  and  profits  to  our  capitalists.  Tin: 
total  increaso  in  the  value  of  the  imports  last  month  was  6£ 
millions,  and  three  of  these  millions  are  in  the  following 
sixteen  articles — raw  cotton,  Max,  hemp,  raw  hides,  indigo, 
jute,  raw  silk,  wood,  wool,  unwrought  copper,  iron  ore, 
lead,  pyrites,  tin,  flax  seed,  and  tallow.    This  list  does  not 
include  all  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  much  less 
docs  it  include  partially  manufactured  articles,  such  as 
dressed  hides,  yarns,  &c. ;  yet  it  represents  nearly  half 
the  increase  of  the  month  upon  the  imports.  One  safe  infer- 
ence from  this  is  that  our  manufacturers  have  recently  found 
their  business  profitable,  and  that  they  have  good  grounds 
for  expecting  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so.    In  articles 
of  food  tho  increase  on  the  month  is  about  two  millions,  - 
the  increase  in  quantity  generally  being  larger  than  that 
in  values,  showing  that  we  have  obtained  more  for  our 
money  than  we  did  twelve  months  ago.    It  is  curious  that 
even  of  wheat  there  are  increased  imports,  though  our 
harvest  this  year  is  so  much  better  than  it  was  last  year. 
Chiefly,  no  doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  successive 
bad  seasons  had  caused  our  stocks  to  run  very  low.  Last 
winter  a  ring  of  speculators  at  Chicago  attempted  to  force 
up  prices  artificially  by  limiting  the  supply  allowed  t\ 
come  forward,  and  their  efforts  were  only  defeated  by 
the  prudence  of  buyers  in  this  country,  who  proportion- 
ately restricted  their  purchases,  buying  only  from  baud 
to  mouth.     The  contest  was  continued  to  the  very  eve  of 
the  harvest,  and  had  for  its  effect  the  running  down  of 
stocks  in  this  country.    At  last  the  comparatively  abun- 
dant harvests  compelled  the  Americans  to  sell,  and  the 
reduced  prices  tempted  buyers  here. 

In  our  exports  there  is  no  longer  that  extraordinai-y  in- 
crease in  the  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  which  last  year 
was  the  first  sign  of  reviving  trade,  and  which  for  many 
months  continued  to  present  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  official  returns.    There  was  in  September  an  increase, 
it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  very  slight.    The  effects  of  the  wild 
speculation  of  the  winter  are  yet  felt  in  America,  and 
under  existing  circumstances  the  United  States  produce 
very  nearly  as  much  as  they  require.    But  the  English 
manufacture  is  superior  to  the  American,  especially  in 
steel,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  when  the  Presi- 
dential election  is  over  a  new   impetus  may  be  given 
to  railway  construction.  Even  now,  indeed,  orders  for  steel 
rails  are  from  time  to  time  given.    Bat,  however  this  may 
be,  the  check  to  the  iron  and  steel  exports  serves  to  show 
that  the  revival  is  not  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  a 
single  country  and  its  purchases  of  a  single  commodity. 
Although  the  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  were  last  month 
but  little  more  than  those  of  September  1879,  the  total 
exports  showed  an  increase,  as  Ave  have  seen,  of  15  per 
cent.    This  is  the  really  satisfactory  feature  in  the  returns 
- — that  the  expansion  of  our  trade  is  not  in  a  few  branches 
only,  but  is  general.    Nearly  every  country  is  a  belter 
customer  than  it  was,  and  often  for  sevei'al  classes  of  goods. 
The  most  notable  exception  is  Germany,  whoso  purchases 
have  fallen  off  under  the  action  of  her  new  protective  tariff. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  raw-material-producing  countries 
are  all  better  customers.    This  is  the  case  not  only  with 
the  United  States,  but  with  India,  Australia,  Brazil  and 
South  America  generally,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.    The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  late  depression,  as  we  have  often  remarked, 
was  that  it  originated  in  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  raw-material-producing  countries. 
They  have  now  recovered  that  power,  and  we  are  feeling  the 
effect  of  it.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  the  universality  0; 
the  increase  in  our  exports  encourages  the  belief  that  the  re- 
vival will  be  more  than  temporary.  The  increase  is  found  in 
chemicals,  coal,  cotton  goods,  hardware,  iron,  machinery, 
linen,  jute,  and  woollen  manufactures.    It  is  thus  general, 
not  only  as  regards  the  countries  which  have  become 
better  customers,  but  also  as  regards  the  trades  in  which 
they  have  bought  more  largely.    It  is,  however,  in  cotton 
goods  that  the  increase  is  most  marked.    Both  in  quantity 
and  in  value  it  is  about  19  per  cent.    It  is  found  in  the 
shipments  to  all  the  raw-material-producing  countries,  but 
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it  is  most  marked  in  those  to  India.  In  fact,  India  took 
last  month  about  29  million  pounds  of  cotton  goods  more 
than  in  the  September  of  last  year.  The  magnitude  of  the 
cotton  exports  to  India  during  the  past  twelve  months 
shows  the  far-reaching  effects  of  drought  in  India. 
While  the  famine  lasted,  the  people  were  unable  to  afford 
themselves  new  clothes ;  but  now  that  prosperity  has 
begun  to  return,  they  are  replenishing  their  wardrobes.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  prices  have  been  very 
low.  If  low  prices  continue,  the  trade  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  large,  but  any  considerable  rise  in  prices  will  be 
likely  to  restrict  it.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  prospects  of  trade  are  encouraging.  Busi- 
ness continues  to  improve  in  all  departments,  and  there  are 
signs  that  it  may  improve  still  more  rapidly  by  and  by.  One 
favourable  symptom  is  that  the  wild  speculative  spirit 
awakened  twelve  months  ago  no  longer  endangers  the 
permanence  of  the  revival.  In  its  place  there  is  prudent 
circumspection.  The  improvement  is  thus  so  gradual  that 
prices  remain  low  enough  to  tempt  buyers,  and  profits  are 
so  moderate  that  even  serious  labour  disputes  do  not  dis- 
organize industry. 


PROMISING  YOUNG  MEN. 


T)ERHAPS  the  least  vulgar  type  of  lion-hunting  is  the  looking 
-»-  out  for  the  germs  of  future  greatness.  A  man  of  established 
reputation  in  literature  or  art  is  an  object  patent  to  everybody's 
view,  and  to  pay  him  honour  is  merely  to  do  what  others  are  doing. 
The  young  man  who  is  just  beginning  to  attract  attention  is  a  less 
conspicuous  object.  To  spy  him  out  quickly  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  discrimination,  as  well  as  access  to  the  inner 
circle  of  competent  judges  who  are  likely  to  set  the  future  fashion 
of  appreciation.  One  does  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  young  man 
of  promise  figures  as  an  object  of  special  interest  in  refined  society. 
This  interest  is  sustained,  too,  by  a  number  of  amiable  impulses. 
The  imagination  linds  more  to  busy  itself  with  in  a  newly-budding 
talent  than  iu  one  in  full  flower.  In  all  things  promise  is  more 
attractive  than  realization,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  future  de- 
velopment of  a  mind,  seemingly  bearing  the  impress  of  genius,  offers 
a  tinij>  range  of  imaginative  pleasure.  Kindly  motives  come  into 
play,  too,  in  this  consideration  of  nascent  greatness;  a  good- 
natured  person  has  the  feeling  of  furthering  a  beneficent  purpose 
in  bringing  forward  one  whose  claims  to  .attention  are  not  as  yet 
widely  known.  Thus  it  happens  that  women  of  generous  impulses 
and  active  sympathies  frequently  make  a  protege  of  a  promising 
aspirant  to  fame.  The  French  Salon  in  its  best  days  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  this  exhibition  at  once  of  a  superior 
feminine  insight  into  merit  and  of  a  chivalrous  advocacy  of  un- 
recognized claims.  In  our  duller  contemporary  London  drawing- 
room,  too,  a  good  deal  of  this  same  interest  iu  rising  talent  is 
observable,  even  if  it  -be  less  sagacious  and  less  purely  intellectual. 
There  are  some  houses  where  one  generally  expects  to  have  pointed 
out  a  new  luminary  in  science  or  literature  just  rising  above  the 
horizon  of  public  recognition. 

The  situation  of  such  a  promising  young  man  seems  at  first 
sight  a  purely  enviable  one.  To  receive  marks  of  lively  interest 
and  respect  at  an  age  when  the  thirst  for  recognition  is  at  its 
keenest,  to  set  a  number  of  young  women  dreaming  of  one's  future 
glorious  achievements,  and  a  number  of  less  fortunate  young  men 
bewailing  their  fate,  may  well  intoxicate  a  mind  that  is  not 
wholly  given  up  to  ardent  ambition.  This  first  taste  of  the  sweets 
of  popularity  is  among  the  few  sensations  of  a  lifetime  that  are 
never  forgotten.  Indeed  we  may  say  that,  to  realize  one's  own 
brilliant  success  in  this  way  prospectively,  and  through  the  eager 
hopes  of  a  few  warm  admirers,  is  the  most  delicious  mode  of  en- 
joying success.  Yet  no  form  of  human  bliss  is  quite  free  from 
taint  of  imperfection,  and  even  the  youthful  aspirant  who 
has  succeeded  in  awakeuing  this  romantic  interest  in  his 
future  finds  that  there  are  drawbacks  to  his  delight.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  this  newly  awakened  admiration  is  very 
unintelligent.  Where  there  is  very  little  actual  performance  to 
build  upon,  people  easily  get  erroneous  ideas  of  a  man's  special 
capabilities  and  aims.  A  newly  created  hero  has  to  be  magnani- 
mous, and  to  submit  with  good  grace  to  a  great  deal  of  foolish  mis- 
apprehension. In  most  cases  he  must  be  content  to  be  recognized 
as  tending  to  greatness,  without  expecting  people  to  understand 
wherein  exactly  his  greatness  is  likely  to  manifest  itself.  The 
situation  will  sometimes  be  a  trying  one.  If,  for  example,  one  of 
the  newly-formed  circle  of  admirers  puts  the  hero  of  the  moment 
through  a  long  and  searching  examination  under  an  exagge- 
rated idea  of  his  attainments  and  powers,  he  will  very  likely  feel 
bored,  and  be  ready  to  anathematize  the  inconveniently  importu- 
nate questioner  for  not  having  taken  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  his 
real  position  and  pretensions.  All  such  carelessness  will  be  apt  to 
appear  t;>  the  more  sensitive  kind  of  aspirant  as  a  mark  of  insuffi- 
cient interest,  and  the  degree  of  vexation  which  this  reflection  will 
bring  with  it  will  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
first  delight. 

It  is,  however,  in  relation  to  the  future  that  the  position  j 
6f  »  promising  young  man  is  most  beset  with  difficulties.  When 


society  thus  advances  its  meed  of  praise  in  return  for  a  promissory 
note,  it  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  exacting.  The  young  writer  or 
painter  who  has  excited  this  lively  interest  in  his  future  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  be  carefully  watched.  And  the  very  people  who 
were  most  unreflecting  in  taking  his  future  reputation  on  trust 
will  be  apt  to  be  equally  unreasonable  in  their  expectations.  If 
we  add  to  this  that  the  first  conceptions  formed,  as  has  been 
observed,  are  very  often  quite  erroneous  and  greatly  exaggerated, 
we  see  in  what  an  awkward  situation  the  promising  young  man  is 
likely  to  be  placed.  Even  if  he  does  advance  according  to  his 
own  anticipations,  and  fulfil  all  the  hopes  that  could  reasonably 
be  grounded  on  his  first  performances,  he  may  excite  a  measure  of 
disappointment.  And  then  it  sometimes  happens  that,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  his  young  talent  does  not  go  on  developing  as  it 
ought  to  do.  Nature  provokingly  orders  that  in  the  fuller  life  of 
manhood,  as  in  early  life,  precocity  should  sometimes  be  followed 
by  mediocrity.  The  pledge  given  by  college  reputation,  and  even 
by  the  first  essays  in  public  life,  is  sometimes  illusory,  just  as 
the  pledge  given  by  exceptional  infantile  endowments.  And  when 
this  happens  the  promising  young  man  may  be  said  to  be  hardly 
used,  tie  is  not  only  foredoomed  to  personal  disappointment, 
but  is  made  the  unwilling  instrument  of  others'  disappointment. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  urobable  that  society  is  not  unjust 
in  demanding  a  fulfilment  of  the  early  promise  which  it  has  re- 
cognized and  honoured.  Allowing  for  an  occasional  arrest  of  in- 
tellectual development,  and  for  the  interruptions  of  progress  by 
feeble  health,  we  must  admit  that  most  of  the  disappointments 
that  occur  are  traceable  to  a  want  of  persistence  in  the  promising 
aspirant.  Many  who  are  possessed  of  considerable  natural  powers 
are  not  indisposed  to  make  a  short,  strenuous  effort  after  greatness, 
though  they  much  dislike  long  and  sustained  exertion.  With 
such  the  first  sip  of  fiatteriug  recognition  acts  as  a  narcotic ;  it 
brings  a  perfect  content  with  the  present,  and  paralyses  the  organs 
of  action.  The  very  sweetness  of  the  prospective  enjoyment  of 
full  success  may  easily  render  the  mind  which  is  not  too  deeply 
devoted  to  the  ends  of  truth  or  beauty  indifferent  to  a  future 
realization  of  anticipations.  The  only  guarantee  against  this 
early  defection  from  lofty  aims  is  the  existence  of  strong  and 
genuine  devotion  and  high  conscientiousness,  and  these  qualities  do 
not  appear  to  be  common. 

While  there  are  many  who  thus  abandon  effort  in  literature 
and  art  through  the  undermining  influence  of  an  agreeable 
lethargy,  there  are  others  who  do  so  because  their  incipient 
success  has  brought  them  other  and  more  material  advantages. 
Distinction  is  an  obvious  passport  into  society,  and  pro- 
mising young  men,  finding  this  out,  are  under  a  temptation 
to  forego  further  celebrity  in  favour  of  the  material  re- 
wards which  social  position  brings  with  it.  We  have  heard 
it  said  of  more  than  one  promising  writer  that  he  would 
have  made  his  mark  in  literature  had  he  not  married  a  woman  of 
society.  In  his  case  there  is  clearly  no  room  for  excuse  or  expla- 
nation. When  a  youthful  aspirant  in  literature  relaxes  effort 
under  the  sedative  influence  of  present  partial  success,  a  service- 
able friend  may  proffer  a  plausible  excuse,  putting  down  the  later 
inactivity  to  overwork  and  consequent  debility.  But  when  a  man 
deliberately  binds  himself  by  social  ties  which  are  incompatible  with 
a  hearty  carrying  forward  of  his  early  plans,  his  want  of  sincerity 
and  depth  is  patent  to  all.  Such  temporary  aspirants  must  there- 
fore be  ready  to  brave  the  resentment  which  naturally  follows  the 
willing  extermination  of  agreeable  hopes.  They  generally  mauage 
to  put  a  good  face  on  the  situation,  which  is  apt  to  seem  a  little 
ludicrous  to  a  thoughtful  onlooker.  The  gains  accruing  to  them 
from  their  change  of  life  are  sufficiently  real  and  palpable  to  render 
them  callous  to  ihe  contempt  with  which  their  former  admirers 
and  well-wishers  are  apt  to  visit  their  infidelity. 

Contemporary  society  offers  a  large  number  of  instances  of  abor- 
tive literary  achievement.  The  meu  whose  career  of  public 
service  is  thus  cut  short  manage  to  retain  the  footing  which  society 
accorded  them  in  the  days  of  their  promise,  and  that  is  all.  They 
constitute  a  somewhat  gloomy  element  in  the  London  drawing- 
room,  a  sort  of  faded  fringe  to  the  social  texture.  They  stand  as 
sad  memorials  of  early  illusion  rudely  dispelled.  How  many  of 
them  are  themselves  responsible  for  this  non-fulfilment  of  past 
pledges,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine.  One  would  like 
to  take  a  charitable  view,  and  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  fall  under  the  head  of  arrested  intellectual  growth  and 
of  impaired  health.  Yet  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  other 
causes  enumerated  above — namely,  indolence  and  a  preference  for 
tangible  possessions — appear  to  co-operate  at  least  in  a  very  large 
number  of  instances.  Men  with  literary  and  artistic  taste,  and 
even  men  with  a  degree  of  scientific  interest,  share  with  ordi- 
nary mortals  the  dislike  to  protracted  and  severe  labour.  And  the 
deeply-rooted  love  of  ease  easily  disposes  a  man  after  a  measure  of 
toil  to  listen  to  the  soft  voices  wafted  from  the  drowsy  air  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolence.  He  may  not  fully  recognize  the  motive 
which  holds  him  back;  the  love  of  ease  will  readily  dis- 
guise itself  under  the  form  of  a  sense  of  impaired  vigour. 
It  is  this  motive,  we  suspect,  which  has  most  to  do  with  the 
frequent  cessation  of  hopeful  endeavour  iu  public  life,  and  which 
makes  it  true  of  literary  service,  as  of  other  kinds,  that  many 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen. 

It  might  perhaps  be  expected  that,  in  view  of  so  many  disap- 
pointments, society  would  grow  more  chary  in  the  recognition  of 
early  signs  of  distinguished  ability.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
certain  measure  of  caution  in  tins  respect  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.    It  is,  of  course,  well  enough  to  encourage  first  efforts  by  a 
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just  recognition,  but  this  it  a  very  different,  thing;  hom  Hastily 

making  iv  hero  of  t ho  beginner  in  science  and  art  before  lio  ban 
fully  won  bis  sours.  A  man  \vbo  is  sincerely  devoted  to  tbo  ends 
of  truth  does  not  need  tho  stimulus  of  this  prospective  applause; 
bo  can  wait  for  a  later  and  fully  earned  praise.  On  tho  other 
hand,  tho  prospect  of  this  rapid  social  recognition  serves  to 
incite  the  half-hearted  and  tho  pretentious  to  a  Hooting  and 
deceptive  eil'ort.  Vet  wo  very  much  doubt  whether  people 
will  ever  grow  wiser  in  this  respect.  Tbo  motives  which  lead 
them  to  take  up  a  new  comer  who  seems  to  give  promise,  ot 
intellectual  distinction  are  too  powerful  to  bo  readily  curbed  by 
considerations  of  prudence.  A  new  iigure  in  the  world  of  letters 
is  too  interesting  a  phenomenon  to  bo  passed  by  ;  even  if  tho  eager 
admirers  fare  the  possibility  of  being  deceived,  they  are  scarcely 
likely  to  withhold  their  interest.  Tho  selection  of  a  promising 
prutnjv  may  be  made  all  the  more  exciting  and  pleasant  by  the 
presence  of  an  element  of  uncertainty.  It  seems  specially  chival- 
rous to  hack  up  a  young  aspirant  whose  career  is  by  no  means 
assured.  And  so  we"  may  be  pretty  certain  that  good-natured  people 
will,  in  spite  of  frequent  disappointment, continue  eagerly  to  accept 
and  endorse  literary  and  artistic  promise  whenever  it  makes  its 
appearance. 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES. 


TO-DAY  is  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term  at  Oxford.  The 
station  is  crowded  with  the  luggage,  and  the  cabmen  are  re- 
joicing in  the  tips,  of  emancipated  freshmen.  The  freshmen 
themselves  go,  with  a  subdued  shyness  or  a  lordly  swagger 
(they  seldom  know  any  medium),  to  their  rooms,  order  their  own 
lunches,  and  supply  their  scouts  with  their  earliest  perquisites. 
Among  so  many  young  men  it  may  be  predicted  with  complete 
certainty  that  a  few  will  get  into  debt.  This  very  day  they  will 
begin  to  run  up  what  Oxford  has  called  "  ticks  "  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  for  cigars,  wine,  clothes,  horses,  tennis, 
billiards,  pastry,  books,  bindings,  pictures.  Nothing  can  save 
the  fast  foolish,  freshman,  though  perhaps  the  College  might  make 
it  more  difficult  for  tradesmen's  touts  to  invade  his  rooms  after 
breakfast,  and  tempt  him  with  worthless  engravings  and  fabulously 
bad  water-colours.  But  the  fast  freshman  must  go  his  own  way 
with  more  or  less  velocity.  No  general  reforms  can  really  cure 
his  absurd  extravagance.  The  extravagance  that  can  be  checked 
is  that  which  some  of  the  Colleges  actually  impose  upon  their 
undergraduate  members. 

In  the  current  number  of  Fraser  s  Magazine,  a  writer  who  signs 
himself  "  An  Oxford  Tutor  "  has  analysed  the  yearly  charges  of,  let 
us  say,  Boniface  College.  The  "battells"  of  tbatancient  and  famous 
home  of  learning  have  long  been  matter  of  rueful  mirth  to  the  under- 
graduates. As  the  evil  was  beyond  cure,  the  men  have  beeu 
lain  to  laugh  at  it.  Till  they  came  to  receive  publishers'  accounts, 
in  later  years,  many  of  them  believed  that  Boniface  bills  were  an 
original  and  unprecedented  jest.  This  was  not  a  perfectly  accurate 
view,  but  a  little  attention  will  show  what  a  true  humourist  the 
bursar  must  have  been  who  first  devised  this  system  of  accounts. 
Before  going  further,  however,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  being 
supposed  to  think  Boniface  a  sinner  above  all  other  colleges.  No 
college,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  more,  or  perhaps  so  much,  to 
make  men  take  their  life  at  Oxford  in  earnest,  and  at  few  places 
are  the  undergraduates  more  fortunate  in  the  society  of  tutors  as 
sympathetic  as  they  are  learned,  self-denying,  and  industrious. 
But  they  have  all  borne  the  yoke  of  Boniface  bills  in  their  youth, 
and  perhaps  have  come  to  regard  them  as  part  of  the  divine  sys- 
tem of  things,  and  not  alien  from  the  scheme  of  the  universe  as 
devised  by  Hegel.  Indeed  the  "  notion  "  of  that  favourite  philo- 
sopher is  very  manifest  in  the  bills — the  "  notion  "  in  this  case 
being  the  determination  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of 
the  undergraduates.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  this  "  notion  "  is 
implicitly  present  in  the  whole  of  University  existence,  and  has 
"  relations  co-extensive  with  the  University." 

The  expenses  at  college  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual  student.  He  may  give  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
dinners,  and  other  entertainments,  of  which  the  staple  is  supplied 
by  the  college  kitchen  and  buttery,  or  he  may  give  none.  He 
may  drink  wine,  or  confine  himself  to  beer;  he  may  revel  in  "Por- 
tuguese :'  and  "  New  College  pudding,"  or  may  restrict  himself  to 
bread  and  cheese.  But,  be  he  hospitable  or  niggardly,  luxurious 
or  sparing,  he  must  pay  yearly  to  Boniface  College  iu  "  General 
Accounts"  the  sum  of  77/.  17s.  6d.  No  economy  on  his  part  can 
reduce  that  charge,  at  least  if  he  lives  in  college.  Let  us  examine 
the  items  of  this  not  inconsiderable  sum,  with  the  aid  of  the 
"  Oxford  Tutor." 

In  the  quarterly  accounts  the  first  charge  is  thus  described  : — 
"  Common  Room : — University  dues,  College  dues  " ;  and  these 
amount  annually  to  il.  8s.  The  meaning  of  the  charge  is  a  mys- 
tery ;  nor  is  it  made  clearer  by  the  reappearance  of  "  College 
Hues  "  to  the  amount  of  4L  12s.  6d.  The  sum  is  perhaps  a  per- 
quisite of  the  College  ;  or  can  the  "  dues  "  be  owed  by  the  College 
to  some  feudal  superior,  and  merely  collected  by  the  College  from 
its  undergraduate  members?  The  item  seems  to  answer  to 
"  Allowances  to  the  Trade  "  appearing  in  the  bills  of  publishers 
after  the  allowances  have  been  allowed  for.  The  next  item  we 
propose  to  notice  is  "  Bedmaker,"  whose  wage  reaches  4.L  annually, 
fcjay  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  college,  this  gives 
4S0/.  per  annum  for  perhaps  twelve  bedmakers'  services  in  the 


twenty-six  weeks  of  term  time.  To  this  wo  mil:  taild  Homo  thr.'oor 
four  pounds  a  year  in  "  private  donations  "  from  each  nodeWTMIMtte 
This  will  give  each  hedmakor  some  seventy  orei^hty  pounds  lor  I  ho 
services  of  twenty-six  weeks.    With  the  addition  of  all  the  frag- 
ment.-* of  luncheons  and  wines,  and  a  communal  interest  in  trifle* 
like  marmalade  and  cork-crews,  the  bedmaker  seems  fairly  Wi  ll 
paid.    But,  like  college  dues,  his  little  bill  recurs  again  and  n^ain 
in  tho  general  account.    Each  undergraduate  yearly  pays  4I.  to 
"  General  Expenses."  We  used  to  marvel  what "  General  Expenses  " 
could  possibly  bo ;  but  it  seems  they  are  short  for  "  gas,  water, 
salaries  of  servants  other  than  bedmakers,  pari  of  Dedmakers1 
salaries!  waiting  in  ball,  junior  bursar's  salary,  &e."    The  joke  i<5 
oven  better  than  it  seems,  for  it  is  tho  bedmakers  who  wait  in  ball. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  tips  and  perquisites,  the  bedmakers  aro 
"  remembered  "  three  several  times  by  the  pious  framer  of  the 
IJonif'aee  system  of  accounts.  If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  ho  "daily 
commits  a  series  of  what  in  a  private  household  would  bo  called 
potty  larcenies,"  the  worthy  bedmaker  certainly  gets  on  very  well, 
and  is  a  bright  example  of"  tho  working  of  the  "  notion  "  already 
referred  to  as  co-extensive  with  the  universe  of  university  ex- 
istence.   The  summit  of  a  bedmakers  ambition  is  reached  when 
(as  in  a  case  at  Merton,  vouched  for  by  the  writer  in  Fraser) 
a  bedmaker  has  sold  his  master's  corkscrew  to  every  man  on 
the  staircase,  including  the  original  owner.     Tho  General  Ex- 
penses already  spoken  of  are  apparently  not  framed  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  bedmaker.     The  junior  bursar,  too,  is  re- 
membered, though  it  is  not  obvious   why   the  men  should 
pay  his  salary  any  more  than  that  of  the  senior  bursar  or  the 
Bean  of  Hall.    Can  it  be  possible — the  idea  occurs  irresistibly, 
merely  as  a  hypothesis — can  it  be  possible  that  the  junior  bursar  is 
a  bedmaker  in  disguise  ?    "  Water  "  swells  the   "  General  Ex- 
penses," though  even  in  lodgings,  where  you  pay  for  everything 
possible,  water  is  supplied  without  extra  charge.    As  to  the 
"  other  servants,"  if  they  are  porters  and  messengers,  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  paid  twice — once  by  the  "  gate-bill  "  and  for 
each  message  delivered,  and  once  again  out  of  the  fund  which 
they  share  with  the  bedmakers  and  the  junior  bursar.    Of  all  the 
"  General  Expenses,"  only  "  gas  and  &c.  "  seam  necessary  charges. 
The  next  item  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  comedy,  and 
partakes  of  the  character  of  screaming  farce.    "What  does  tho 
economical  reader  suppose  is  the  annual  amount  paid  to  the 
College  for  dusting  carpets    and  cleaning   windows  ?  Why 
il.  17s.  6d.  a  head,  or,  at  the  least,  150/.    We  cannot  conceal  the 
gnawing  suspicion  that  the  bedmakers  dust  the  carpets,  even 
if  they  do  not  clean  the  windows,  which  is  perhaps  too  dan- 
gerous a  service  for  these  ingenious  men.    One  hundred  and, 
lifty  pounds  a  year  for  carpet  cleaning !    It  is  like  some  mon- 
strous Gargantuan  item  among  the  charges  of  an  Oxford  elec- 
tion agent.    The  undergraduate,  it  appears,  hires  his  furniture 
from  the  College.     We   presume  that  40/.  would  represent 
the  estimated  average  value  of  his  tables  and  chairs  and  so 
forth.    In  some  rooms  it  may  be  more;  in  others,  15/.  would 
once  have  been  a  large  purchase  money.    Now  on  this  sum  the 
undergraduate  pays  an  annual  3/.  as  interest,  and  3/.  more  for 
"  depreciation  "  of  furniture  when  he  leaves  his  rooms.    As  to 
these  arrangements  the  writer  in  Fraser  remarks  that  he  would 
like  to  be  the  farmer  of  the  Boniface  College  furniture.    But  we 
imagine  that  the  undergraduate  is  better  oft'  now  than  he  was 
under  the  old  system  of  "  valuations,"  when  he  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  a  valuator  who  might  take  a  rosy  view  of  the  furniture  when  he 
entered,  and  a  morbidly  depressed  view  when  he  quitted  his  apart- 
ments.   As  to  the  charges  for  local  government  and  poor-rate,  the 
writer  in  Fraser  finds  that  "  a  popular  College  in  the  High  Street  " 
must  bo  rated  350/.  for  one  or  the  other.    By  a  popular  College 
we  may  understand  University,  as  no  one  can  apply  the  term  to 
the  other  College  in  the  High.    The  uudergraduate  who  made  the 
calculations  above  referred  to  asked  a  banker  how  the  College 
came  to  be  so  highly  rated,  and  the  banker  replied  in  the  words  of 
a*  vulgar  song.    What  with  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  3,000/.  in  a 
tin  box,  and  what  with  singing  bankers  and  versatile  bedmakers, 
the  "  dear  city  of  youth  and  dream  "  seems  hopelessly  corrupt. 
As  to  the  Boniface  General  Accounts  they  are  so  unlike  the  spirit 
of  the  college,  as  displayed  elsewhere,  that  we  believe  the  system 
to  have  been  inherited  from  the  middle  ages,  and  to  be  due  to  an 
inspired  bedmaker.    The  "  Tutor  "  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  Boniface  charges  for  tuition.  The  tutors  are,  perhaps,  almost  as 
highly  paid  as  the  bedmakers,  but  we  do  not  see  that  their  services 
are  over-estimated.  This  is  a  point  on  which  no  one  who  knows  the 
college  would  expect  a  complaint.    The  tuition  at  Boniface,  to  say 
the  least,  makes  private  coaches  a  needless  luxury,  and  we  should 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  undergraduates  had  any  complaint 
to  make  on  this  score.    The  critic  says,  "  A  man  may  choose  to 
take  his  degree  in  a  school  for  which  no  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  college  in  its  scheme  of  lectures."    Then  let  tho  man  go 
to  Keble,  or  wherever  he  finds  provision  made  for  his  erratic 
desires.    For  all  that  we  know  he  may  want  to  take  his  degree  in 
the  school  of  Music,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Boniface  will 
keep,  as  we  think  Keble  used  to  do,  a  piano  iu  the  hall. 

Leaving  the  General  Accounts,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  room 
for  much  economy  in  the  kitchen.  The  price  of  dinners  is 
much  higher  at  Magdalen  and  the  House  than  at  B.  N.  C. 
But  the  dinners  at  Magdalen  and  Christ  Church  used  to  be 
excellent,  and  at  Brasenose  they  certainly  were  not  deserving 
of  praise.  "  It  is  difficult,"  says  the  modern  Herodotus  in  the 
Oxford  Spectator,  "  to  speak  highly  enough  of  the  House  cook." 
Now  it  was  not  so  much  difficult  as  impossible,  in  ancieat 
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days,  to  speak  in  terms  sufficiently  strong1  against  certain  other 
college  cooks.  Their  dinners  were  not  only  execrable,  but 
they  were  expensive.  Dinner  was  served  in  "  commons,"  that 
is,  small  portions.  You  ordered,  let  us  say,  "  saddle  of  mutton." 
A  raw  instalment  of  tough,  pale,  elderly  lamb  was  served  up. 
You  sent  it  away,  and  tried  "  rissoles."  A  slab  abomination  was 
brought  to  you,  half  cold.  Shudderingly  you  commanded  "  roast 
chicken  "  to  be  provided,  and  you  were  regaled  with  the  loin  and 
leg  of  a  huge  patriarchal  rooster,  "  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 
cocks."  Finally  you  got  literally  no  dinner,  except  bread  and 
butter,  and  you  had  to  pay  some  three  or  four  shillings  for  the 
various  forms  of  garbage  which  you  were  compelled  to  reject. 
Possibly,  in  this  case,  where  the  maximum  of  expense  was  com- 
bined with  the  minimum  of  dinner,  the  college  cook  was  no  college 
servant  at  all,  but  a  kitchen-farmer.  "  He  is  not  paid  a  fixed 
salary  by  the  College,  but  he  pays  himself  by  what  he  can  make 
out  of  the  confiding  and  comparatively  helpless  undergraduates. 
And  here,  we  opine,  it  will  be  his  interest  to  supply  as  little  for 
the  money  as  he  conveniently  can.  This  he  has  every  encourage- 
ment and  every  facility  for  doing.  He  stands  in  the  position  of  a 
tradesman  with  a  monopoly  and  something  more  besides."  For, 
to  put  it  shortly,  hotel  dinners  at  Oxford  are  bad  and  expensive, 
and  men  are  fined  by  the  proctors  for  feasting  in  taverns.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  very  boat  of  a  college  must  suffer  where 
the  cook  farms  the  kitchen,  and  the  men  are  fed  on  stulFthat  can 
neither  make  muscles  nor  brains. 

The  Universities  are  intended  to  train  men  in  the  art  of  living, 
as  well  as  in  letters  and  science.  Do  the  economics  of  the  col- 
leges set  a  very  instructive  example  to  lads  with  every  temptation 
to  extravagance  ? 


THE  ALPS  IN  AUTUMN. 

ALP  LUSGEN,  on  a  bluff  of  which,  overlooking  the  Aletsch 
glacier,  stands  the  Bel  Alp  Hotel,  has  been  favoured  during 
the  last  fortnight  with  splendid  weather;  a  deep  blue  sky  by  day, 
and  by  night  ''stars  keen  glancing  from  the  Immensities.''  We 
write  on  October  3,'  at  a  height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
During  the  day  the  temperature  has  been  sometimes  very  high, 
during  the  night  occasionally  very  low.  Taken  from  a  small  library 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  placed  in  the  sun,  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
ran  up  in  seven  minutes  from  52°  to  820,  and  ended  its  expansion 
at  99"  Our  July  and  August  weather  would  not  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of 
October.  Two  travellers  clung  loyally  to  the  Bel  Alp  hotel 
throughout  the  whole  of  September ;  but  the  great  body  of 
tourists  had  vanished  before  the  really  fine  weather  came. 
The  year  has  been  rather  below  than  above  the  average  fine- 
ness; at  all  events,  comparatively  little  climbing  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  Matterhorn,  which  is  seen  from  this  place, 
has,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  been  obviously  unfit 
for  the  mountaineer.  Snow  on  rocks,  with  the  chance  of  its 
having  been  converted  into  an  enamel  of  ice,  is  not  tempting 
to  the  climber.  There  have  been  some  grand  thunderstorms.  At 
an  early  date  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Eggischhorn.  There,  on  one  fine 
morning  which  seemed  to  promise  a  cloudless  day,  a  small  wisp  of 
cloud  might  be  detected  curling  round  that  singular  tower  of 
erosion  which  stands  out  against  the  sky  on  a  far-off  col  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhone  valley.  This  tower  is  a  good 
practical  barometer,  and  when  it  is  clear  fair  weather  may  be 
expected.  The  attention  of  the  host  was  drawn  to  the  small 
cloud,  but  he  thought  it  meant  nothing.  That  night,  however, 
one  of  the  grandest  thunderstorms  that  we  have  ever  witnessed, 
accompanied  by  fierce  rain,  flashed  and  rang  among  the  moun- 
tains. Subsequently,  at  Alp  Lusgen,  we  had  one  specially 
impressive,  and  indeed  dangerous,  storm.  There  was  a  rare 
solidity  and  brilliancy  in  the  zig-zag  bars  of  lightning.  They 
approached  us,  coming  twice  so  near  that  the  interval  between 
flash  and  peal  was  less  than  a  second.  Still  there  was  "a 
sensible  interval,  but  not  of  silence.  It  was  filled  by  a  loud 
and  grating  burr,  as  if  the  rocks  around  us  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  into  sonorous  vibration.  The  burr  was  in  each  case 
quenched  by  a  deafening  peal,  followed  by  its  roll  of  echoes.  The 
breaking  forth  of  the  electricity  from  the  rocks,  to  join  its  opposite 
in  the  clouds,  produced  this  singular  commotion. 

For  three  successive  years  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  autumn  atmosphere  with  that  of  early  summer.  They 
are  distinctly  different.  The  evening  red  of  the  autumn  has  more  of 
purple  in  it  than  that  of  June  or  July.  Cloud-banners  with  tattered 
edges  stretch  sometimes  from  horizon  to  zenith,  and,  when  flooded 
with  the  sunset  light,  are  singularly  impressive.  They  seem  to 
burn  as  vividly  as  the  brightest  strontian  liame.  Yesterday  evening 
(October  2nd)  we  had  an  extremely  beautiful  form  of  illumination. 
Over  the  Mischabelhbrner  spread  a  vast  cloud  with  detached 
masses  floating  around  it,  all  suffused  with  the  light  of  a  sun 
which  had  already  set.  The  illuminated  cloud  threw  its  light 
against  the  face  of  the  Weisshorn,  which,  as  regards  the  sun,  was 
in  darkness,  causing  the  snow,  which  is  of  extraordinary  purity 
on  this  side,  to  blush  all  over.  The  Alphubel  and  the  adjacent 
snow-helds,  the  whole  of  the  Dom,  except  its  highest  tip  which 
was  still  touched  by  the  direct  sunlight,  came  in  lor  the  glow  of 
the  cloud  overhead.  The  warming  up  of  the  snows  by  this 
secondary  light  was  wonderful.  The  forms  of  the  clouds,  and  their 
distribution  in  space,  are  different  in  autumn  from  what  they  are 
ju  early  summer.     The  cloud-texture,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  is 


softest  in  autumn,  resembling  then  an  atmospheric  wool  of  the 
finest  fibre.  The  clouds  below  us,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Eggen 
and  Flatten  would  call  fog,  also  assume  singular  arrangements. 
Sometimes  the  cloud-surface  resembles  that  of  a  sea  in  a  state  of 
wild  turbulence,  showing  ridges  and  peaks  and  crested  billows, 
with  deep,  dark  hollows  between  them.  Sometimes  the  surface  is 
as  flat  and  white  as  a  level  snow-field ;  its  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  water,  clasping  the  promontories  and  running  into  nooks 
and  bays,  being  then  exhibited.  By  moonlight  this  cloud-ocean  is 
magical  in  its  beauty.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  adja- 
cent glacier  ;  the  rolling  of  the  clouds  over  the  cols  from  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  and  then  in  voluminous  cascades  down  the  pine- 
covered  slopes;  the  bars  of  glory  wherewith  the  sun,  escaping 
through  crevices  in  the  mountains,  smites  the  ice ;  the  lifting  by 
lateral  illumination  of  the  frozen  billows,  which,  when  uniformly 
shone  upon,  appear  flat  and  uninteresting,  are  all  sources  of  surprise 
and  delight.  Mr.  Liebreich  has  taught  us  how  much  the  impressive- 
ness  of  a  statue  depends  on  the  mode  of  lighting  it.  The  shadows 
of  the  brows  and  other  prominent  parts  of  the  face  may  be  caused  to 
enhance  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  force  of  the  sculpture.  Thus  it 
is  with  the  ridges  and  the  seracs  of  the  glacier  when  on  one  side 
they  are  brightly  illuminated  and  on  the  other  are  in  gloom. 

Last  year  a  heavy  snowfall  occurred  on  the  26th  of  September. 
This  year  we  had  our  first  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  presence  of  snow  vastly  enhances  the  dignity  of  the 
smaller  mountains.  While  strolling  up  one  of  them  a  few 
days  ago  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  singular  forms  of 
the  clouds  which  rose  over  the  summits .  dividing  Switzer- 
land from  Italy.  Across  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  where  they 
produce  no  turbidity  in  the  air,  the  humid  winds  drive  onward 
to  the  Alps.  Partly  by  the  chill  of  the  mountains,  partly 
by  its  own  expansion  and  that  of  the  air  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  and  partly  by  radiation  into  space,  the  invisible  aqueous 
vapouris  chilled,  falling  into  clouds  which  roll  up,  the  moun- 
tains, clear  the  summits,  and,  rising  higher  still,  show  their 
grandeur  to  us  residents  on  the  north  of  the  ridge.  At  all 
seasons  vast  cumuli  thus  form  and  rise,  but  never  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  have  we  noticed  clouds  of  the  shape 
observed  during  a  recent  stroll  up  the  Sparrenhorn.  In  some 
places  they  represented  a  kind  of  "  negative  "  of  the  mountains. 
From  one  point  in  particular,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  a  thin 
stem  of  cloud,  dark  because  shaded,  ascended.  This  stem 
gradually  widened  like  the  shank  of  a  funnel,  the  divergence 
at  a  certain  height  suddenly  augmenting  so  as  to  form  a  perfect 
likeness  of  the  funnel  itself.  The  cloud  also  resembled  the  draw- 
ings of  waterspouts  usually  given  in  books  on  meteorology.  Or, 
finally,  its  shape  was  like  that  of  a  cauliflower  with  long  thin 
stalk  and  large  head.  There  were  two  or  three  other  similar 
clouds,  with  umbrageous  tops.  The  top  of  this  one,  however, 
was  not  umbrageous,  but  smooth,  and  marked  with  horizontal 
flutings,  indicating  an  intermittent  and  regularly  recurrent  action 
in  the  generation  and  shaping  of  the  cloud.  The  whole  thing 
looked  rather  like  a  product  of  mechanism  than  of  the  free  and 
capricious  air.  Perfectly  astounding  cloud-forms  may  be  arti- 
ficially produced  in  an  enclosed  space  by  the  gyrations  of  nebulous 
matter  occasioned  by  variations  of  temperature.  Gyration  seemed 
also  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Alpine 
cloud  just  referred  to.  AVe  can  imagine  a  current  of  humid  air 
rushing  up  one  of  the  southern  valleys  and,  on  clearing  the  ridge, 
assuming,  through  lack  of  perfect  equilibrium  of  pressure  all  round, 
a  vorticose  motion  in  the  free  air ;  forming  first  a  stalk  of  cloud 
and  afterwards  a  funnel.  The  horizontal  flutings,  moreover, 
might  be  readily  produced  by  rotation  round  a  vertical  axis.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  we  saw  this  cloud,  eight 
similar  gigantic  funnels  rose  between  the  Monte  Leone  and  the 
Weissborn.  * 

The  nights,  as  already  stated,  have  been  sometimes  keen  and 
cutting.  A  cascade  adjacent  to  our  dwelling  scatters  its  spray  over 
rocks  and  grassy  banks,  and  wets  to  a  distance  the  pebbles  sur- 
rounding its  base.  Most  of  us  have  seen  photographs  of  Niagara 
in  winter,  when  the  trees  and  twigs  of  Luna  Island,  wetted  by  the 
spray,  show  their  surprising  enamel  and  dependent  stalactites  of 
ice.  We  had  this  effect  substantially  reproduced  here  a  few  days 
ago — grouped  rosettes  of  ice  upon  the  pebbles,  glittering  spears 
and  matted  fretwork  among  the  grassland  a  surprising  efflorescence 
upon  the  rocks.  From  a  thousand  points  of  reflection,  pure  white 
light  was  sent  in  dazzling  sparkles  to  the  eye ;  while,  where  re- 
fraction and  dispersion  occurred,  we  had  the  exquisite  play  of 
prismatic  colours.  The  Swiss  hotel-keepershave  reaped  a  compara- 
tively rich  harvest  this  year.  They  needed  it ;  for  they,  like  us  in 
England— or  rather  through  sympathy  with  us  in  England — 
suffered  much  from  the  depression  of  late  years.  Probably  our 
neighbour  at  the  Bel  Alp  Hotel  will  find  the  profits  of  this  year 
double  those  of  the  last.  The  inflow  comes  in  good  time  ;  for  he 
has  just  built  a  substantial  addition  to  his  house,  which  will  place 
forty  or  fifty  new  beds,  and  many  good  rooms,  at  his  disposal. 

The  season  is  now  clearly  over,  and  its  setting  has  been  far  more 
glorious  than  its  dawn.  The  heather  has  been  beautiful,  while 
the  bilberry  bushes  still  clothe  the  slopes  with  the  most  brilliant 
colours.  To-day  the  atmosphere  threatens  a  change.  Curious 
cloud-trailers  sweep  along  some  of  the  mountains ;  while  others 
are  swathed  in  a  haze  which,  though  deep,  does  not  reach  the 
grandeur  of  downright  mountain  gloom.  In  the  vast  cauldron 
below  us  the  clouds  are  boiling,  while  through  the  whole  the  sun 
gleams  at  intervals  with  intense  power.  The  heat  is  too  sultry  for 
the  continuance  of  fine  weather.    Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
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burghers  drove  their  cattle  to  the  higher  Alps ;  in  tho  middle  <>f 
September,  the  grass  being  all  consumed,  they  moved  downwards. 
They  thou  occupied  fur  a  time  what  they  call  the  "Voralp, 
•which  is  meadow  land,  the  cows  thoro  browsing  upon  what  had 
sprung  up  since  tho  last  passage  of  tho  scythe.  Some  of  the 
burghers  have  already  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  in  their 
chief  village,  Nators,  in  the  valley  of  tho  Rhone,  and  all  will  do 
so  soon.  At  twilight  a  profound  loneliness  reigns  among  the  hills. 
Tho  sound  of  water  alone  invades  the  silence  which  it  enhances  ; 
■while  our  littlo  lake,  with  the  adjacent  rocks  and  hanks  mirrored 
by  its  motionless  surface,  is  the  typo  of  purity  and  peace. 


THE  FAMINE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  1UIOGUESS 
OF  INDIA. 

THE  Indian  Famine  Commissioners  have  supplemented  their 
scheme  of  relief  by  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  those  multi- 
form processes  of  improvement  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
are  summarized  in  Parliamentary  Blue-Books  as  the  "  Moral  and 
Material  Progress  "  of  the  country.  That  such  processes  are  at 
work  in  every  part  of  the  country,  on  a  vast  scale  and  with  con- 
tinually increasing  activity,  is  a  fact  which  the  annual  statistics 
have  for  years  past  adequately  established  ;  but  the  special  duty  of 
the  Famine  Commissioners  was  to  examine  into  their  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  who  are  immediately  atl'ected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  season 
which,  it  is  now  understood,  must  be  accepted  as  part  of  tho 
normal  conditions  of  existence  in  India.  The  extent  of  the  cala- 
mities which  those  vicissitudes,  involve  has  now  been  approxi- 
mately gauged.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  a  century 
teaches,  there  are,  taking  the  entire  country,  two  bad  years 
to  every  seven  good  ones  ;  the  average  population  affected 
in  each  instance  is  about  twenty  millions ;  and  the  result  may 
accordingly  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  a  famine  over  the  whole 
country  nearly  twice  in  a  century.  Each  of  the  great  provinces, 
except  Bengal,  is  visited  with  drought  at  intervals  averaging 
eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  with  famines  of  exceptional  magnitude 
at  intervals  of  about  fifty  years.  Bengal  enjoys  far  longer  periods 
of  immunity,  and,  except  iu  one  or  two  localities,  is  wholly  exempt 
from  this  visitation.  Judging  from  the  past,  the  largest  population 
ever  likely  to  be  simultaneously  famine-stricken  is  about  thirty 
millions,  and  of  these  4^  millions  will  need  assistance  during 
the  months  of  greatest  distress,  and  an  average  of  i\  millions 
for  an  entire  year.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  great  are  the 
administrative  difficulties  involved  in  extemporizing  so  large  a 
system  of  relief,  in  guarding  against  executive  shortcomings,  im- 
posture, and  fraud,  and,  at  the  same  time,  securing  that  the 
necessary  aid  should  reach  millions  of  frightened,  disheartened, 
and  often  demoralized  people,  scattered  over  an  area  of  200,000 
or  even  300,000  square  miles,  with  few  groat  commercial 
centres,  and  only  the  rudiments  of  a  railway  system.  It  is 
ro  secret  that  on  several  occasions  the  horrors  of  famine  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  inability  of  the  officials,  in  high  places 
aud  low,  to  grasp  the  full  gravity  of  the  occasion  and  to  con- 
front with  the  necessary  judgment  and  calumets  the  innumer- 
able difficulties  of  a  great  emergency.  Under  the  old  system, 
a  civilian  who  stayed  long  enough  in  the  country  had  a  sort 
<?f  vested  right  to  the  highest  employment,  aud  men  of  the 
slenderest  capacity  were  wafted  to  posts  where  at  any  crisis  their 
want  of  power  and  nerve  was  certain  to  involve  a  disaster.  As  to 
this  the  Commissioners  speak  with  a  decorous  reserve  not  un- 
natural in  officials.  "  The  only  certain  way,"  they  observe,  "  of 
avoiding  the  risk  of  administrative  failure,  with  consequent 
discredit  to  the  Government  and  probable  calamity  to  the 
people  in  time  of  difficulty,  is  to  adopt  proved  capacity 
as  the  sole  qualification  for  official  employment."  Among 
other  administrative  reforms,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  an  institution 
■which  has  long  been  condemned  as  an  obsolete  and  useless  link  in 
the  official  chain.  They  insist  on  the  importance  of  breaking  up 
the  larger  districts  in  Madras,  eight  of  which  have  an  area  of  8,000 
square  miles,  and  in  four  cases  a  population  exceeding  two  millions. 
Such  a  charge  is  of  course  infinitely  too  great  for  any  single  officer 
to  supervise,  and  no  other  explanation  need  be  sought  of  the  dis- 
astrous administrative  breakdown  which  the  pressure  of  relief 
operations  produced  on  more  occasions  than  one  during  the  famine 
of  1876-77. 

_  Coming  to  the  general  question  of  improved  administrative  effi- 
ciency, the  Commissioners  suggest  several  important  changes. 
They  advise  that  the  head  officials  of  each  district,  executive  and 
judicial,  should  be  appointed  by  selection,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
by  the  rule  of  seniority.  Officers  who,  after  some  years  of  trial,  are 
ascertained  to  be  "  bad  bargains/'  are  to  be  invited  to  retire  on  pen- 
sions graduated  to  their  length  of  service.  Young  magistrates  are  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible  to  be  relievedof  the  drudgery  of  the  courts 
and  placed  in  independent  charge  of  a  particular  area,  so  as  to  learn 
by  personal  experience  the  duties  which  they  will  subsequently  be 
called  upon  to  perform  on  a  larger  scale.  The  practice  of  "  march- 
ing "  through  the  district,  and  so  personally  learning  the  condition 
of  the  people  and  the  especial  wants  of  the  country,  is  to  be  more 
rigorously  enforced.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  introducing  into 
the  service  a  class  of  officers  highly  trained  in  scientific  and prac- 
tical agriculture,  and  thus  promoting  the  agricultural  development 
to  which  India  assuredly  has  to  look  as  a  means  of  future  enrich- 


ment from  tho  190  millions  of  acres  now  for  the  most  part  pro- 
ducing crops  less  than  half  of  tho  yield  attained  by  scientific  Cul- 
tivation. Lastly,  wo  are  happy  to  observo  that  careful  consideration 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  b  st  means  of  improving  the  native  ser- 
vice, and  attracting  to  its  ranks  Urn  v  m  'inhers  of  t  ho  native  gentry 
whoso  position  and  inlluenee  would  hoof  especial  value.  Tho  nativo 
official  was  altogether  neglocted  in  Lord  Cornwallis's  groat 
measures  of  reform,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement  in  this  department  of  tho  service. 
The  Tehsildar,  or  head  revenue  ollieor,  is,  next  to  tho  Collector,  tho 
most  important  representative  of  Government,  and  tho  pivot  on 
which  in  each  district  tho  whole  official  wheel  revolves.  Nothing 
should  bo  spared  which  would  tend  to  raise  tho  standard  of  in- 
tegrity and  ability  in  this  important  class  of  public  servants. 

Anot  her  very  important  branch  of  the  Commissioners'  inquiry  is  that 
which  is  concerned  with  tho  relations  of  the  people  to  tho  Govern- 
ment as  regards  taxation,  and  their  relations  to  tho  Govern- 
ment aud  one  another  as  landlords  and  tenants.  Tho  Report 
deals  exhaustively  with  tho  incidence  of  taxation,  and  will, 
it  may  bo  hoped,  put  an  end  to  the  many  wild  misrepresentations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  sensational  writers 
and  speakers  on  ludian  topics.  Of  the  655-  millions  which  tho 
Government  of  India  annually  receives,  24  millions  in  no  sense  re- 
present taxation,  being  derived,  partly  from  opium,  partly  from 
the  earnings  of  public  works,  and  the  rest  from  the  gross  receipts 
of  departments,  such  as  the  Post  Office,  which  are  on  the  wholo 
an  expense  to  the  State.  Of  the  remaining  41  millions,  22^  millions 
are  derived  from  land-revenue,  an  impost  which,  as  is  well  known, 
partakes  far  more  largely  of  tho  nature  of  rent  than  of  revenue,  the 
Government  enjoying  everywhere  an  immemorial  and  unquestioned 
right  to  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  soil.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  it  in  no  case  exceeds  7-J-  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
gross  produce,  that  in  Madras  it  is  little  over  6  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  Punjab  5-6  per  cent. ;  while  in  Bengal  and  the  Central 
Provinces  it  sinks  to  less  than  4  per  cent.  The  other  items  of 
taxation  bring  up  the  total  incidence  to  4s.  per  head  of  the 
population.  Dividing  it  into  classes,  and  apportioning  each  tax 
among  the  classes  who  pay  it,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the 
landed  class  pay,  including  land  revenue,  5s.  6d.  per  head ;  the 
labourers  pay  jd.  per  head  on  salt,  or,  assuming  a  family  of  three 
persons,  is.  9^.,  equivalent  to  about  four  days'  wages  of  a  man  and 
his  wife;  the  labourers,  moreover,  contribute  more  largely  than 
any  class  to  the  excise,  as  they  are  the  principal  drug  consumers ; 
artisans  contribute  2s.  apiece,  or,  say,  the  earnings  of  five  working 
days ;  traders,  3s.  6d.  All  such  calculations  are  of  course  extremely 
rough ;  but  the  figures  given  above  appear  to  prove  that  over- 
taxation, at  any  rate,  is  not  among  the  crimes  of  the  British  Ad- 
ministration. The  native  Powers  usually  took  at  least  a  half  of 
the  produce,  and  not  unfrequently  more ;  the  British  rulers  havo 
reduced  the  charge  to  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.,  and  there 
is  now  much  show  of  reason  in  the  contention  that,  were  it 
necessary,  the  landowners  might  reasonably  be  called  to  contribute 
more  largely  than  at  present  to  the  expenses  of  the  State.  The 
chief  blot  on  Indian  taxation  is  that  it  falls  too  heavily  on  tho 
poor,  and  leaves  many  of  the  wealthy  classes  wholly  untouched. 
A  rich  Brahmin,  for  instance,  with  a  couple  of  millions  in  tho 
funds,  pays  literally  no  taxation  but  an  infinitesimal  charge  on  the 
salt  which  his  family  consume. 

As  to  laud  tenures,  the  Commissioners  report  that,  as  re- 
gards those  portions  of  the  country  where  the  occupants  hold 
directly  of  the  State — that  is,  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies, 
and  parts  of  Upper  India — there  is  little  room  for  improvement ; 
the  tenure  is  secure,  the  rental  is  fixed  for  long  terms,  tenant's 
improvements  cannot  be  made  the  ground  of  enhancement,  and  the 
tenant  can  surrender  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  holding  at 
pleasure.  Where,  however,  as  iu  Bengal  aud  tho  North-Western 
Provinces,  a  landlord  class  intervenes  between  the  Government 
and  the  occupant  of  the  soil,  the  position  of  things  is  far  less 
satisfactory ;  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  tenant's  rights  prevails, 
and  it  is  feared  that  gross  oppression  is  frequently  practised.  The 
attention  of  the  Government  has  been  long  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  recommendations  of  tho  Commissioners  will  no  doubt 
be  regarded  as  an  important  addition  to  the  mass  of  material  out 
of  which  some  satisfactory  legislation  has  to  be  fashioned.  It  is 
curious  that,  though  there  are  certainly  not  less  than  six  million 
peasants  in  Bengal  with  holdings  little  larger  than  the  smallest 
Irish  holdings,  their  troubles  and  grievances  are  borne  with  un- 
broken silence  and  in  unquestioning  submission  to  the  law. 

No  class  of  improvements  so  immediately  affects  the  ability  of 
the  population  to  resist  famine  as  the  great  schemes  of  railways  and 
irrigation  which  have  so  frequently  been  topics  of  controversy 
between  opposite  schools  of  Indian  critics.  The  Famine  Com- 
missioners were  of  course  bound  to  examine  the  whole  subject 
with  minute  care,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory  to  learu 
from  so  authoritative  a  quarter  that  the  view  frequently  urged 
in  these  columns  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  results,  and  that  the 
undertakings  known  as  "Productive  Public  Works"  have  not 
only  earned  an  excellent  return  on  the  money  invested,  but 
havo  bestowed  incalculable  blessings  on  those  parts  of  India  in 
which  they  have  been  carried  out.  The  Report  gives  a  summar- 
ized history  of  tho  scheme  from  its  first  inception  in  1864,  when 
General  Richard  Strachey,  its  originator,  suggested  it  to  the  Go- 
vernment. It  ultimately  took  the  form  of  a  project  to  expend  four 
millions  of  borrowed  capital  per  annum,  the  growing  interest  on 
which  would  be  recouped  by  the  constantly  increasing  earnings  of 
the  works.    This  programme  has  been  successfully  realized,  with 
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the  result  that  India  has  at  present  9,000  miles  of  railway,  8 
millions  of  acres  protected  by  canals,  and  that  in  the  present  year  not 
only  is  the  interest  on  the  capital  involved  and  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance defrayed,  hut  a  net  profit  of  over  300,000/.  has  been  real- 
ized for  the  State.  Of  the  results  to  the  people  the  Commissioners 
give  several  striking  instances,  in  one  of  which  the  crops  saved  in 
a  single  season  were  worth  two-thirds  the  entire  cost  of  the  canals, 
while  iu  another  case  three-fourths  of  the  capital  were  similarly  re- 
couped. The  success  of  the  experiment  is  now  beyond  dispute. 
Equally  reassuring  are  the  results  of  the  railways.  Though  many 
of  the  projects  are  incomplete,  a  dividend  of  4j  per  cent,  has  been 
earned  iu  the  present  year  on  the  entire  capital,  and  a  constant 
increase  in  the  goods  and  passenger  traffic  attests  a  growth  of 
trade  which  will  in  a  few  years  place  India  among  the  fore- 
most commercial  countries  of  the  world.  Viewed  as  an  in- 
strument of  famine  relief,  the  railways  are  simply  invaluable. 
Goods  can  be  carried  for  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  ton  per 
mile  ;  in  other  words,  a  pound  of  corn  can  be  taken  2,240  miles — 
from  one  end  of  India  to  another — for  less  than  a  halfpenny ;  and 
the  enormous  enhancement  of  price  which  is  one  great  incident  of 
famine  may  be  regarded,  wherever  railway  communication  is 
established,  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Twenty  thousand  miles  are, 
the  Commissioners  calculate,  necessary  to  render  the  country  safe, 
and  of  this  nine  thousand  are  complete.  The  remainder  can  bo 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  60  millions,  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  at  an  outlay  of  2\  millions  per  annum, 
which  is  the  rate  hitherto  prescribed.  When  this  is  accomplished 
famine-,  in  the  sense  of  au  actual  absence  of  food  or  of  its  pro- 
hibitive cost,  will,  it  is  hoped,  cease  to  be  one  of  the  anxieties 
which  beset  the  Indian  administrator.  "What  the  future  of 
this  huge  aggregate  of  humanity  may  be,  it  would  be  rash 
indeed  to  speculate  ;  but  it  is  not  rash  to  believe  that 
mechanical  contrivances  and  scientific  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  suil  will  rescue  the  population  of  India, 
as  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe  have  already  been  rescued, 
from  one  appalling  form  of  misery,  General  Strachey,  to  whom 
DJore  than  to  any  other  one  man  the  public  works  of  India  are 
owing,  may  be  congratulated  on  having  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  dreams  of  his  youth  transformed  into  solid  realities.  The 
present  Report  will,  we  believe,  be  recognized  as  not  among  the 
least  of  the  long  list  of  admirable  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Government  and  the  country. 


rOl'ULAUITY. 

"TTTIIEN  men  are  not  engaged  in  making  money  they  are 
y  t  generally  endeavouring  to  acquire  popularity.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  to  die  rich  is  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  a  vast 
number  of  lives,  but  we  suspect  that  even  more  lives  are  spent  in 
seeking  the  prize  of  popularity.  An  essay  on  popularity  in  the 
abstract  would  till  a  volume,  and  within  our  limits  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject ;  but  we  propose  to  notice 
a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  popularity  and  its  opposite  in  some 
particular  cases. 

There  are  few  greater  mistakes  than  the  supposition  that  rich 
or  great  men  are  certain  to  be  popular.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
rich  men  of  high  position  have  usually  great  opportunities  of 
becoming  popular ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  a  man's 
position  and  the  greater  his  wealth,  the  greater  opportunities  has 
he  of  becoming  intensely  unpopular.  A  poor  man  could  not 
possibly  attain  the  notorious  unpopularity  for  which  some  men  of 
high  rank  and  great  wealth  are  remarkable.  We  have  often  heard 
people,  when  abusing  a  peer,  conclude  by  observing  "  And  you 
know  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  a  lord  unpopular."  Now, 
although  we  are  not  prepared  to  dissent  altogether  from  this  opinion, 
we  maintain  that  a  lord  is  consigned  to  the  lowest  depths  of  un- 
popularity on  slighter  pretexts  than  a  commoner ;  and  while  we 
allow  that  it  is  easy  for  a  commoner  to  become  a  little  unpopular, 
we  must  add  that  it  is  easier  for  a  peer  to  become  excessively  un- 
popular. Everybody  must  have  observed  the  extreme  and  some- 
what anomalous  unpopularity  of  unpopular  peers ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  hated  nobleman  is  one  of 
the  most  hated  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  may 
be  perhaps  a  cringing  world  and  a  toadying  world  ;  but  it 
expects  a  great  deal  from  its  best-favoured  children,  and  re- 
sents without  pity  any  neglect  of  what  it  considers  the  duties 
of  their  position.  The  marquess  or  duke  who  is  of  a  quiet 
and  sedentary  disposition,  whose  greatest  enjoyment  is  reading, 
and  whose  favourite  recreation  is  the  pursuit  of  rare  insects,  is 
scarcely  likely  to  take  much  trouble  about  filling  his  houses  for 
shooting-parties  or  balls.  In  London  the  society  which  gives 
him  the  greatest  pleasure  is  that  of  scientific  and  literary 
men.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  "  drums  " 
are  hardly  to  hi3  taste.  A  morning  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  or  a 
manufactory  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him,  but  Rotten  Row  would 
bore  him  immeasurably.  He  innocently  imagines  that,  if  he 
builds  some  new  farms  and  drains  many  acres  of  land,  he  is 
spending  enough  money  in  his  county,  and  he  takes  care  to  be 
liberal  in  his  subscriptions  to  charitable  objects.  If  his  personal 
expenditure  is  lower  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  he  saves  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  his  successors,  and  lays  out  more  upon 
his  estates  than  any  of  his  forerunners.  Although  he  is  shy 
and  retiring,  his  influence  materially  assists  several  learned  and 
charitable  societies  ;  and  he  writes  a  book  which  brings  in  a  profit 


for  which  many  a  poorer  writer  would  be  extremely  thankful ; 
while  his  paintings  have  not  the  peculiar  merit  claimed  by  a  valet 
for  those  of  his  master,  that  "  any  one  could  see  that  they  were  not 
done  by  one  of  them  chaps  that  are  paid  for  it."  On  the  bench  his 
opinion  often  varies  from  those  of  other  magistrates,  and  when  he 
thinks  he  is  in  the  right  he  refuses  to  give  way  without  a  struggle. 
He  tinds  out  that  some  of  his  most  neglected  country  neighbours 
have  more  in  them  than  others  who  are  better  known,  and  he 
shows  them  attention  accordingly.  Being:  fond  of  flowers  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  he  occasionally  spends  May  and  June  in  the 
country  ;  and,  disliking  dreary  weather  and  caring  little  for  held 
sports,  he  is  rarely  at  either  of  his  country  houses  between 
November  and  April.  Most  people  will  agree  with  us  that  a 
nobleman  of  this  type  is  extremely  unpopular.  Here  is  his  por- 
trait as  painted  by  his  neighbours  and  compeers.  He  neglects  the 
duties  of  his  position  ;  it  is  a  pity  he  does  this,  and  a  pity  that  he 
does  not  do  the  other  ;  he  is  a  prig  ;  he  is  letting  the  county  go  to  the 
devil  ;  and  he  only  associates  with  barristers,  professional  authors, 
priests,  and  parsons.  Borethem  Castle  is  a  very  different  place  from 
what  it  used  to  be  ;  instead  of  being  the  pieasantest  house  in  the 
countj-,  it  is  now  usually  empty,  and  when  occupied  it  is  full  of 
people  whom  none  of  the  neighbours  would  care  to  meet.  Instead 
of  being  friendly  to  "  the  right  people,"  its  owner  has  taken  up- 
some  of  the  "  oddest  families  "  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  a 
crack-brained  magistrate,  and  makes  himself  a  perfect  nuisance 
on  the  bench.  Instead  of  hunting  or  shooting,  he  pokes  about  the 
lanes  with  a  butterfly-net  and  a  japanned  tin-box,  like  a  school- 
boy or  a  German  student,  and  somebody  has  even  seen  him  wear- 
ing a  pair  of  blue  spectacles.  He  never  goes  to  church, 
and  he  believes  in  nothing;  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  free- 
thinker, and  for  all  his  quiet,  inoffensive  manner,  he  indulges  in 
drinking  or  ritualism  in  private.  His  tastes  are  un-English,  and 
he  spends  his  whole  day  in  playing  the  harmonium,  instead  of 
attending  to  his  estates  and  entertaining  guests ;  he  sleeps  by  day, 
and  reads  throughout  the  night ;  he  became  entangled  in  a  love 
affair  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  Constantinopjle,  or  Gibraltar,  which 
made  him  shun  women  ever  after,  and  he  has  a  legally  married 
Hindu  wife  and  a  large  family  in  India.  His  only  pleasure  is  to 
work  like  a  common  blacksmith  at  Woolwich  or  Birmingham,  and 
it  has  even  been  rumoured  that  he  occasionally  retires  to  a  private 
lunatic  asylum.  He  has  done  untold  harm  by  building  over- 
luxurious  farms,  and  by  raising  the  price  of  labour  in  his  county; 
he  is  a  mean  screw,  and  he  foob  away  immense  sums  of  money 
with  nothing  to  show  for  them.  In  fine,  instead  of  having  availed 
himself  of  the  magnificent  opportunities  of  his  great  position,  he 
is  the  most  unpopular  man  in  his  county,  and  his  name  is  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  in  London.  So  much  for  the  verdict  of  the  world 
in  general.  The  common  feeling  about  the  man  is  "  Why  cuin- 
bereth  he  the  ground  ? "  He  will  be  remembered  as  the 
unpopular  duke,  and  at  his  death  the  "  society "  papers  will 
contain  short  paragraphs  describing  his  eccentricities.  Now 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  man  would  be 
popular  in  any  position  of  life,  but  as  an  ordinary  person 
he  would  in  all  probability  be  treated  with  indifference.  As 
a  nobleman,  however,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  public  enemy  and 
a  sort  of  social  criminal.  There  may  be  scientific  and  literary  sets 
among  which  he  is  esteemed  and  liked,  and  there  may  be  many  a 
poor  cottage  in  which  his  name  is  ever  mentioned  with  gratitude, 
lie  may  have  a  considerable  number  of  real  friends,  which  are, 
and  always  have  been,  rare  things ;  and  he  may  be  more  loved 
than  any  other  man  in  his  county.  But  all  this  does  not  consti- 
tute popularity  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  A  popular  man 
may  not  have  a  single  real  friend,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  a 
universal  favourite  without  being  loved  by  any  one.  Eor  the 
popularity  of  a  man  of  high  degree,  good  works,  moral  character, 
and  a  charitable  disposition  are  far  less  important  than  an  accurate 
pronunciation  of  the  Shibboleths  of  his  position. 

While  demonstrating  the  facility  with  which  a  great  man — great 
in  the  sense  of  wealth  and  position — can  acquire  unpopularity,  we 
willingly  allow  that  he  may  easily  obtain  popularity  if  his  in- 
clinations dispose  him  towards  the  amusements  which  the  world 
considers  suitable  to  his  position.  We  believe  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  popularity  of  a  rich  man  of  high  rank  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  nature  of  his  pleasures.  We  will  suppose  the 
case  of  a  man  who  lives  the  approved  life  of  a  British  magnate. 
He  has  a  well-turned-out  coach  on  which  he  appears  constantly 
in  the  Park.  He  keeps  an  excellent  man-cook,  and  his  wines  are 
of  the  finest  vintages.  His  face  is  familiar  at  the  best  clubs  and 
at  the  most  select  parties.  His  balls  are  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  London  season.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  Derby  favourite, 
and  his  yacht  is  one  of  the  finest  afloat.  He  keep  the  hounds  in 
his  county,  or  at  any  rate  he  pays  the  largest  share  of  their  ex- 
penses. He  has  fifteen  hunters  and  many  hacks,  from  smart  horses 
suitable  for  the  Park  to  shooting  ponies.  He  rears  several 
thousand  tame  pheasants  annually,  and  he  imports  litters  of 
foxes  for  his  gorses  from  Wales  and  Scotland.  His  deer  forest 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  salmon  rivers 
and  moors  are  unsurpassed.  During  the  winter  months  his 
castle  is  frequently  filled  with  people  of  title  as  w7ell  as  his  country 
neighbours  and  relatives.  It  is  highly  conducive  to  a  man's 
popularity  among  little  people  to  have  his  house  often  filled  with 
what  the  latter  term  "  swells."  It  gives  some  people  great  pleasure 
to  jostle  against  lords  in  the  hunting-field,  and  a  chance  word 
with  a  peer  at  the  cover-side  or  at  a  check  in  a  run  will  make 
them  happy  for  a  month.  They  can  veraciously  say  for  ever 
after  that  they  have  "  met  and  spoken  with "  the  Marquess- 
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of  l'imlieo,  Had  they  will  inform  nil  their  icquainttncH 
in  a  casual  manner  that  Lord  Whitehall  QBCe  made  such 
and  such  an  observation  to  thorn.  Tho  man  who  turns 
loose  half-a-do;:en  of  those  charming  beings  into  tho  hunting- 
fiolil  ni  intervals  during  tho  season  is  looked  upon  ns  a  public 
benefactor;  and  there  are  ninny  sportsmen  to  whom  "  the  party 
from  the  castle"  is  a  i'ar  greater  object  of  interest  than  the  hounds 
or  the  fox.  As  regards  the  charities  of  tho  subject  of  our  sketch, 
they  amount  to  about  a  tithe  of  those  of  the  unpopular  man 
whom  we  described  above,  and  he  lavs  out  less  than  hall  the 
amount  annually  spent  on  estato  improvements  by  the  latter;  but 
lie  keeps  up  his  reputation  for  judicious  liberality  by  some  muni- 
licence  to  tho  favourite  charities  of  the  parsons  most  approved  by 
Mad  society  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  and  he  establishes 
bis  fame  as  an  agriculturist  by  a  herd  of  expensive  shorthorns  at 
bis  home  farm.  Such  a  man,  provided  be  is  tolerably  good- 
natured  and  good-looking,  is  almost  certain  to  be  popular. 

Great  wealth  and  high  position  are  nevertheless  by  no  means 
essential  for  popularity.  With  tho  comparatively  poor  man, 
again,  bis  amusements  have  an  ail-important  bearing  on  bis 
popularity,  lie  should  be  fond  of  shooting  and  shoot  well;  he 
should  like  bunting  aud  bo  able  to  ride  well  upon  all  sorts  of 
hunters,  whether  agreeable  mounts  or  the  contrary  ;  and,  of  all 
things,  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  fond  of  dancing  aud  dance 
well.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should  like  good  living,  and  be 
■  able  to  do  full  justice  to  good  dinners  and  good  wines;  and  be 
ought  to  be  fond  of  gossip,  and  be  a  collector  and  judicious  dis- 
tributor of  good  stories  and  choice  bits  of  scaudal.  Above  all.  he 
must  say  ill-natured  things  to  each  of  bis  patrons  about  their 
special  enemies,  and  encourage  them  in  their  favourite  sins  and 
■eccentricities. 

It  may  possibly  be  considered  that  our  portraits  of  popular 
men  are  neither  edifying  nor  attractive ;  but  we  are  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  among  the  very  salt  of  the  earth  popular 
men  are  occasionally  to  be  met  w7ith.  Large-heartedness  and 
love  of  one's  neighbour  will  make  their  way  if  consistently  acted 
upon ;  but  unfortunately  irreproachable  people  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get to  love  the  sinner  while  they  hate  his  sin.  Many  monks  and 
nuns  of  great  austerity  have  been  famed  for  their  popularity; 
and  it  is  observable  that  ecclesiastics  of  unusual  personal 
mortification  sometimes  are,  and  have  been  throughout  history, 
specially  popular  among  gay  men  of  the  world.  On  the  Continent 
members  of  the  ascetic  religious  orders  are  far  more  popular  as 
•confessors  with  fashionable  people  of  the  world  than  secular  priests. 
Some  men  are  naturally  of  such  a  sympathetic  nature  that  they  can 
scarcely  help  being  popular;  others  become  popular  through  force 
of  circumstances,  and  a  few  school  themselves  to  such  kind  feeling 
towards  others  that  they  win  popularity.  An  essayist  on  this 
subject  might  with  good  reason  treat  the  question  of  the  value 
of  popularity  when  gained;  but  on  this  point  we  prefer  to  be 
silent. 


SCOTCH  SALMOX-FISHING. 

~|30D  salmon-fishing  in  Scotland  has  ended  for  this  season,  and 
with  results  that  can  hardly  he  called  satisfactory.  There 
was  fair  promise  of  sport  at  the  beginning,  and  anglers  were  pro- 
portionally jubilant.  But  they  had  counted  on  rains  which 
never  came,  or  came  only  in  occasional  showers.  The  fish  were 
stopped  on  their  way  to  the  upper  streams ;  those  that  remained  in 
the  pools  whence  their  further  advance  was  obstructed  are  said 
to  have  suffered  severely  from  disease  ;  while  there  was  little  or  no 
use  in  casting  over  clear  waters  that  had  been  shrinking  in  the 
continuous  drought.  Aud  nothing  perhaps  is  more  thoroughly 
disappointing  than  a  bad  season  for  salmon-fishing.  Iu  shooting, 
unless  in  the  case  of  a  moor  that  has  been  swept  by  the  grouse 
epidemic,  there  is  always  something  to  be  done.  By  persever- 
ance and  hard  walking  ycu  are  pretty  sure  to  pick  up  some 
birds  ;  and  in  any  case  one  has  always  the  pleasures  of  hope. 
So  it  is  iu  fox-hunting.  Cover  after  cover  may  be  drawn  blauk  ; 
the  scent  may  be  bad  or  the  frost  may  be  exasperating;  but 
by  the  coverside  you  are  ever  looking  for  the  fox  to  break 
away,  and  you  know  that  a  run  of  some  kind  must  come  to 
you  sooner  or  later.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  the  case  even 
with  the  salmon-fisher  who  lives  quietly  at  home,  and  takes  his 
sport  on  his  own  stretch  of  river.  He  can  afford  to  possess  his 
soul  in  patience  while  following  his  ordinary  vocations  and 
waiting  for  the  turn  of  the  weather.  Morning  after  morning  he 
jumps  up  from  his  couch  to  see  the  heavens  still  bound  in  brass  or 
coming  down  in  waterspouts,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nevertheless 
the  day  must  arrive  at  last  when  the  keeper  will  warn  him  that 
"  the  water  is  in  fine  condition  for  the  fish,"  and  then  it  must  be 
his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  improve  his  opportunities.  But 
Highland  chiefs  or  Lowland  lairds  with  pretty  reaches  of  rapid 
salmon  stream  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  majority  of 
salmon-fishers  rent  their  piece  of  river  for  a  season,  or  journey  North- 
ward on  a  flying  visit  to  some  friend.  Either  way,  they  are  gone  to 
Scotland  with  a  purpose,  and  their  thoughts  and  energies  are  con- 
centrated on  that  purpose  alone.  Their  hearts  have  been  in  tho 
Highlands  among  the  salmon  and  grilse  for  weeks  past.  They 
have  been  recalling  the  incidents  of  former  successes  or  failures,  and 
•conjuring  up  the  scenes  of  future  triumphs.  Their  fly-books  have 
been  methodically  overhauled  and  liberally  replenished;  with 
gaudy  lures  for  the  greater  rivers  or  more  sober  Hies  for  the 
smaller  streams.    Their  creels  and  the  points  of  their  cleeks  have 


been  seen  to.  Their  rods  have  been  examined  and  pneked  away 
in  tho  cases,  and  the  OAieH  have  been  cirefidly  dSDO  it'  1  in  tho 
luggage-van  at  Huston  Station  or  KingV,  ('ni  t,  The  traveller 
wlio  may  be  bound  for  Berwick,  Perth,  or  Fochabers  -for  Tweed, 
Tny  Or  Spay,  or  anywhere  betwixt  or  beyond  lie  e  rivers — dozei 
Away  after  dining  into  pleasant  dreams,  looking  forward  to  a 
joyous  awakening.  The  Saturday  reports  iu  the  weekly  sporting 
journals, ns  well  as  (hi!  latest  private  despatches. gave  soniewhatrose- 
coloured  accounts  of  the  state  of  tho  rivers.  There  had  been  some 
scarcity  of  water,  to  bo  sure,  but  ns  the  weather  had  been  decidedly 
dry  for  tho  season,  a  Sufficiency  of  rain  might  be  confidently  ex- 
pected. As  tho  traveller  on  his  way  to  bis  fishing  quarters  paces  tho 
platform  at  tho  railway  junction,  or  lounges  at  the  door  of  the  inn 
while  they  are  putting  horses  to  a  vehicle  for  him,  ho  questions 
acquaintances  or  bystanders  as  to  tho  fishing  prospects,  lie  stills 
the  throbbing  of  his  heart  as  ho  puts  the  question,  and  waits  for 
tho  answer  with  all'ected  indifference.  Nor  does  he  hear  anything 
that  need  greatly  disquiet  him.  Tho  rivers  would  bo  the  better  of 
rain,  that  is  universally  admitted  ;  but  Mr.  So  and  So  and  such  an- 
other gentleman's  keeper  killed  heavy  fish  no  longer  ago  than  yester- 
day. Arrived  at  his  quarters,  he  sends  straightway  for  his  own 
keeper  or  boatman.  Sandy,  or  Donald,  scratches  his  head,  falls 
back  upon  his  snuff  mull,  and  hesitates  in  his  speech,  clearly 
divided  between  the  desire  to  be  agreeable  and  the  doubt  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  make  preparation  for  the  worst.  Tho  river 
was  in  grand  ply,  to  be  sure,  as  late  as  Wednesday,  or  may 
be  Tuesday.  "  Fish  ?  oh,  ay,  there  aro  no  want  of  fish,  if 
so  bo  that  ane  only  could  get  them — but — ."  In  fact,  it 
appears  on  cross-examination  that  the  river  has  been  falling 
steadily;  that  "  there  will  not  be  that  much  to  be  done  till  we  get 
the  rain";  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  "  it  may  be  worth  while 
trying  it  the  morn." 

The  fisherman  does  make  the  trial  on  the  morrow,  and  fails 
miserably.  It  is  no  comfort  to  him  to  admire  the  reflection  of  rock 
and  foliage  on  the  rippling  surface  of  the  stream,  to  look  clown 
through  the  limpid  waters  to  the  river-weed  streaming  from  the 
boulders  embedded  iu  the  bright  gravel.  The  best  pools  aud  surest 
casts  may  be  deep  enough  to  keep  the  secrets  of  their  bottoms  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  if  salmon  are  there,  there  is  no  stirring 
them.  The  few  clouds  have  cleared  away  before  the  ascending 
sun,  and  the  heavens  are  painfully  radiant.  It  becomes  hard  work 
casting  with  the  heavy  reel,  as  aching  arms  and  shoulders  begin 
to  warn  you ;  nor  is  it  in  human  nature  to  continue  to  throw  care- 
fully when  you  have  abandoned  all  reasonable  hope  of  a  rise.  You 
welcome  the  suggestion  of  an  interlude  for  a  light  refection,  and 
recruit  sinking  nature  from  the  flask  and  tobacco-pouch.  But  how 
dill'erent  is  the  lounging  siesta  in  the  shade  from  what  it  might  have 
been  had  the  silver-scaled  salmon  been  glistening  in  front  of  you.  And. 
when  it  is  over  you  are  demoralized  instead  of  being  invigorated ; 
the  afternoon  goes  listlessly  by  in  hall-hearted  efforts,  and  you 
return  homewards,  feeling  that  it  has  been  sadly  misspent.  So 
day  succeeds  to  day,  your  hopes  sinking  with  the  .river  till  they  have 
subsided  into  sullen  despair.  It  is  more  than  idle  to  put  up  the 
rod,  and  you  fall  back  upon  all  sorts  of  desperate  resources  for  killing 
time,  if  you  do  not  resolve  on  precipitate  departure.  And  even 
the  long-expected  rain  may  only  come  to  tantalize  you.  While  it 
is  falling,  and  for  a  little  time  after,  the  brown  and  foaming  flood 
is  of  course  altogether  unfishable.  Then  for  awhile  it  is  iu  excellent 
order,  and  you  may  be  more  or  less  lucky  in  your  sport.  But 
only  too  soon  succeeds  the  change  for  the  worse.  Improved 
farming  and  scientific  subsoil-draining  have  done  irreparable 
injury  to  many  of  the  salmon  rivers.  Where  they  stdl  flow 
chiefly  through  Highland  glens,  through  v.Toods  and  heather  and 
unreclaimed  peat  mosses,  the  water  soaks  away  to  the  natural 
old-fashioned  channels  of  hill  torrents  fed  by  the  mountain  raius. 
Accordingly,  before  the  ell'ects  of  the  rainfall  have  disappeared, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  your  seeing  the  beginnings  of  another.  The 
salmon  are  shifting  about  iu  the  subsiding  stream,  and  are  ready 
enough  to  rise  to  the  lure.  But  in  the  river  that  runs  through  fertile 
"  haughs  "  and  rich  agricultural  land  the  case  is  very  different. 
Each  drain  comes  down  in  flood,  collecting  the  rainfall  between  a 
couple  of  furrows,  and  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours  the 
ground  has  been  dried  like  a  squeezed  sponge  ;  while  the  sudden 
overflow  has  swept  down  the  river  to  the  sea,  leaving  the  streams 
and  pools  nearly  as  shallow  as  before. 

After  so  sad  an  experience  as  a  blank  sojourn  in  the  North,  you 
feel  more  than  half  inclined  to  forswear  salmon-fishing ;  but  that 
inclination  is  as  transient  as  the  mood  of  disgust.  You  have  far 
too  lively  a  remembrance  of  the  pleasures  of  a  sport  which  grows 
upon  its  votaries  with  advancing  years,  till  in  a  good  old  age  it 
has  become  a  confirmed  habit  that  makes  a  hard  fight  of  it 
with  gout  and  rheumatism.  Outsiders  would  be  disposed  to  pity 
the  elderly  gentleman,  with  stooping  shoulders  swathed  in  a  plaid 
and  shrunken  limbs  enveloped  iu  homespun  and  lamb's-wool,  who 
is  bending  his  steps  towards  his  boat  on  the  Tweed,  when  there  is 
more  than  a  "  sough  "  of  winter  in  the  air,  and  when  sleet  and 
hailstorms  are  driving  on  the  blast.  It  strikes  them  that  he 
would  be  infiuitely  better  oil'  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  snug 
armchair  iu  the  chimney  corner,  reading  his  Scrope  or  Colquhoun,1 
and  indulging  iu  bis  salmon-fishing  through  the  fancy.  But,  if 
he  did  not  enjoy  himself,  do  they  imagine  he  would  be  here?  For, 
alter  all,  the  force  of  habit  is  not  everything.  And,  though  he 
appears  to  be  wantonly  provoking  a  rheumatic  attack,  even  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  he  may  possibly  be  right.  The  bracing 
|  exposure  and  the  healthful  excitement  may  give  a  general  fillip  to 
[  the  failing  system.  As  for  excitement,  see  him  by  and  by,  grappled 
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fast  to  an  eighteen-pounder.  The  fish  newly  arrived  from  his 
ocean  cruising-grounds,  having  shot  the  arches  of  Berwick  Bridge 
but  the  day  before,  is  sheathed  in  a  coating  of  glistening  sea 
lice.  He  is  strong  of  body  as  a  young  hippopotamus,  and 
as  strong  in  his  resolution  to  break  away.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  tackle  is  sound,  though  light ;  otherwise  even  the 
veteran's  skill  might  be  foiled  by  the  scientific  strategy  taught 
to  the  creature  by  infallible  instinct.  There  is  many  an  alarm  as 
the  line  will  hang  loose  now  and  then,  after  one  of  the  impetuous 
rushes  of  the  fish  ;  for  a  moment  he  had  been  given  up  for  as  good 
as  gone,  when  he  actually  had  made  a  dash  under  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  But  when  the  struggle  has  ended,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
gallant  salmon,  the  captor  looks  younger  by  half-a-dozen  years 
than  he  did  before.  Should  that  be  the  sole  achievement  of  his 
trip,  it  was  worth  while  making  the  journey  from  London  on  pur- 
pose. And  if  the  fires  of  youth  rekindle  and  live  again  in  the 
ashes  of  old  age,  what  must  salmon-fishing  be  to  the  enthusiast  in 
the  prime  of  strength  and  skill  ?  Then,  as  we  imagine  him,  the 
salmon-fisher  would  for  choice  eschew  a  boat,  magnificent  as  are 
the  captures  to  be  made  in  the  Tweed.  He  is  to  be  found  setting 
up  his  rod  on  the  banks  of  some  Highland  stream,  where  one 
ma}*  easily  cast  from  side  to  side  as  it  narrows  between  rocks 
and  shelving  shores.  It  runs  fast  under  its  woods  in  alter- 
nate rushes  and  twists.  Here  and  there  it  tumbles  down  rocky 
ledges,  and  often  at  some  sharp  angle  in  its  course  there  is  no 
passage  even  for  the  roe  deer  along  the  shore.  You  must  be  ready 
to  wade  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  not  unfrequently  to  swim.  It 
is  then,  with  a  lively  fish  upon  the  line,  that  one  is  initiated  in  the 
sensational  mysteries  of  "  salmon  jumps."  It  needs  strength  and 
agility,  as  well  as  skill,  merely  to  keep  a  footing  on  the  shifting 
pebbles  of  the  bottom,  with  the  river  flowing  swiftly  round  you 
up  to  the  waist,  and  one  of  the  arms  full}-  occupied  in  steadying 
yourself.  Meantime,  the  other  arm  has  been  given  over  to  the 
management  of  a  formidable  rod,  with  a  salmon  at  the  end  of  the 
line  that  is  doing  his  utmost  to  "break  you."  Broken  from  time 
to  time  you  no  doubt  will  be,  but  it  is  strange  how  compara- 
tively seldom  that  catastrophe  will  happen  when  a  well-hooked 
fish  is  played  by  practised  hands ;  while  of  course  the  sense  of 
triumph  is  proportionate  to  the  delightful  difficulties  you  have 
managed  to  surmount  by  the  combination  of  skill  and  strength, 
agility,  promptitude,  and  presence  of  mind. 


FAMILY  BURIAL-PLACES. 

A QUESTION  has  already  arisen  upon  the  working  of  the 
new  Burials  Act  which  no  one  who  has  given  a  thought  to 
English  habits  or  feelings  will  regard  as  merely  incidental.  The 
Act  makes  no  provision  for  the  case  of  burial  of  non-parishioners, 
and  the  status  of  a  parishioner  is  only  acquired,  strictly  speaking, 
by  residence  or  by  payment  of  rates.  Such  an  omission  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  unintentional,  and  in  fact  it  was,  we  be- 
lieve, designed.  It  is  understood  that  interference  with,  or  exten- 
sion of,  what  may  be  described  as  the  civil  right  of  burial  was  not 
considered  to  fall  within  the  immediate  scope  of  the  Act.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  contention  of  the  relatives  of  a  deceased 
person  in  a  case  reported  from  Cumberland,  that  the  Act  covers 
the  customary  right  of  non-parishioners,  and  overrides  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  incumbent  upon  the  general  question  as  to  per- 
mission for  their  burial,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  If,  as  has 
always  been  admitted,  the  absolute  right  of  giving  or  with- 
holding such  permission  rests  with  the  incumbent,  it  is  evident 
that  he  may  impose  his  own  conditions  for  granting  it.  The 
question  as  to  a  Nonconformist  service  was  therefore  certain 
to  arise  sooner  or  later,  and  it  was  in  every  way  desirable  that 
the  issue  should  be  raised  at  once.  The  Vicar  of  Walton 
appears  to  have  acted  with  both  firmness  and  courtesy  in 
meeting  it.  We  do  not  now  propose  to  enter  any  farther  into 
its  discussion,  our  object  in  referring  to  the  case  being  simply 
in  view  of  the  traditions  of  custom  and  feeling  out  of  which 
it  springs.  The  desire  that  the  members  of  a  family  in  its 
successive  generations  should  share  a  common  place  of  burial 
is  historical  and  universal.  "  He  was  buried  with  his  fathers  "  is 
an  ancient  memory  of  blessing  and  peace  as  much  as  "  Thy  carcase 
shall  not  come  to  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers "  was  a  penal 
sentence  and  almost  a  curse.  Only  the  chief  who  is  strong  enough 
or  famous  enough  to  rely  on  himself,  and  who  makes  a  fresh 
departure  as  the  founder  of  a  family  or  a  dynasty,  forsakes  the 
hereditary  tombs  and  builds  a  sepulchre  of  his  own  into  which  his 
descendants  shall  be  gathered  to  him.  "  The  possession  of  a 
burying-place  "  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  possession  of  the  land, 
and  the  English  custom  has  beyond  doubt  become  rooted  in  the 
tenure  of  land  under  its  various  forms.  More  immediately,  the 
family  vault  in  England  may  be  an  outcome  of  the  chantry  or 
mortuary  chapel.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  would  naturally  lie 
together  where  the  priest  endowed  by  the  founder  of  the  chapel 
would  say  his  perpetual  mass  "  pro  animabus  supradictis,"  as  well 
as  for  the  good  estate  of  the  living  members  of  the  family. 
Eroni  the  "  Bourns  ultima "  which — not,  indeed,  in  pre- 
Reformation  times — indicated  the  lordly  vault  of  sepulture 
till  the  well-known  and  bitter  epigram  shamed  the  words  out 
of  a  southern  Cathedral,  the  tradition  found  its  way  down  to  the 
(possibly  uncoflined)  dead  of  the  country  churchyard,  and  the 
parish  sexton  left  a  vacant  space  by  the  grave  where  the  husband- 
man lay  "  buried  in  woollen,"  that  wife,  or  son,  or  daughter  might 


in  clue  time  be  laid  by  his  side.  In  every  village,  and  in  every 
family  where  it  was  possible  to  bear  the  dead  for  burial  to  the 
accustomed  place,  the  practice  prevailed  ;  and  in  families  of  the 
middle  class  long  and  costly  journeys  were  common  in  the  days- 
before  railways,  so  that  the  hearse  might  briDg  the  dead  to  repose 
in  the  family  vault. 

A  custom  so  deeply  rooted  in  English  feeling  and  tradition 
necessarily  obtained  recognition  in  the  series  of  Burial  Acts 
hitherto  so  called,  which  have  been  measures  of  sanitary  legis- 
lation. The  prohibition  of  more  than  a  single  interment  in 
each  grave  has  been  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  "family  grave," 
which  may  be  dug  to  as  great  a  depth  as  the  nature  of  the 
soil  _  will  safely  permit,  and  which  may  be  filled  within  a, 
specified  distance  from  the  surface,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition that  a  layer  of  earth  of  regulated  thickness  must  be  left 
undisturbed  on  each  coffin.  This  last  provision  requires  some 
watchfulness  to  enforce,  not  on  the  mere  ground  of  a  sordid 
economy,  but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  desire  of  mourners 
to  look  on  the  last  buried  coffin  when  the  grave  is  again 
opened.  Such  a  desire,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  an  un- 
interested observer,  had  existed  in  sufficient  strength  through, 
the  community  to  establish,  and  to  maintain  till  the  necessary  pro- 
vision of  law  put  an  end  to  it,  the  practice  of  burial  in  open  crypts 
or  in  undivided  subterranean  chambers,  in  which  at  each  burial  all 
the  other  coffins  (now  enclosed  in  masonry)  were  exposed  to  view. 
To  what  extent  this  practice  was  carried  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  public  vaults — so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  private  enclosures — underneath  some  churches  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  In  these  cases  the  feeling  was  met  and 
counteracted  by  a  yet  stronger  feeling  which  supported  the  inter- 
vention of  law.  But  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Acts  which 
closed  our  crowded  City  graveyards,  exceptions  were  specially 
made  in  favour  of  the  widespread  affection  for  places  of  family 
burial.  When  the  burial-ground  of  a  populous  metropolitan 
parish  had  been  closed,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  allow  the 
general  interment  of  its  dead  in  the  churchyards  still  left  open 
in  adjoining  parishes,  and  such  burial  was  therefore  forbidden 
within  the  London  district,  save  only  in  cases  where  a  relative 
was  already  buried  in  the  open  churchyard ;  and  the  exception 
was  not  confined  to  "  family  graves,"  but  extended  to  ordi- 
nary burials.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  exception  did  not 
confer  the  civil  right  of  burial,  but  only  allowed  the  incum- 
bent's power  of  permission,  otherwise  cancelled,  to  remain 
open.  At  the  same  time  it  admitted  the  claim  of  an  ex- 
isting custom  to  some  recognition  by  law.  Whether  in  the 
"Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act"  of  the  past  Session — which, 
under  a  similar  name,  is  distinct  in  nature — any  such  recognition 
would  have  been  desirable  or  possible  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article  to  inquire.  We  are  now  only  concerned  with 
the  traditional  sentiment,  of  which  the  force  as  well  as  the  tender- 
ness does  not  admit  any  question,  but  which  in  our  present  social 
condition  has  already  become,  and  is  increasingly  becoming,  the 
luxury  of  the  few.  Within  the  narrowing  limits  in  which  alone  it  can 
be  maintained  is  it  worth  maintaining  ?  It  is  probable  that  as  re- 
gards the  great  majority  of  our  London  population,  and  of  that  of 
all  our  principal  centres,  the  hereditary  character  of  this  feeling  is 
already  extinguished.  No  tradition  attaches  to  Kensal  Green  or 
llighgate,  aud  probably  no  tradition  will  ever  take  root  there. 
The  husband  and  wife  may  desire  to  be  laid  there  together,  and 
the  parent  with  the  lost  child  ;  but  not,  we  think,  the  son  with  the 
father  when  a  generation  has  passed  by.  The  cemetery,  notwith- 
standing the  beautiful  association  of  its  name  with  Christian  anti- 
quity, is  a  necropolis  in  the  actual  thought  of  men ;  and  it  is  an 
English  feeling  which  that  most  English  of  Americans,  Bishop 
Cleveland  Coxe,  long  since  expressed  in  very  plain  words : — "I 
never  loved  cities  of  living  men,  and  towns  of  the  dead  I  hate." 

It  is  not  so  clearly  apparent,  but  it  is  still  very  questionable, 
whether  in  smaller  communities  the  tradition  of  a  family 
burial-place  can  survive  the  substitution  of  the  cemetery  and  the 
Burial  Board  for  the  churchyard.  The  separation  of  a  mile  or  two 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  parish  may  matter  little  or  nothing- 
as  regards  the  living  home,  but  it  d^tinctly  breaks  the  bond  of 
association  in  the  home  of  the  dead.  It  is  perhaps  not  possible, 
as  it  certainly  is  not  easy,  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  and  the  personal  or  local  threads  in  the  texture  of 
such  association ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  sense  of 
breach  or  separation  is  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  influences 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  first  of  these  heads.  And  even 
where  the  old  place  of  burial  remains  exactly  the  same,  the 
gradual  derealization  of  families  must  inevitably  tend  to  break  up 
the  force  of  the  traditional  feeling.  It  happens  not  unfrequently 
in  manufacturing  districts  or  increasing  towns  that  no  member 
of  a  family  which  has  for  generations  been  buried  in  the 
parish  churchyard  continues  to  live  in  the  place  or  neighbour- 
hood. The  tendency  of  modern  trade  is  to  drift  in  a  second 
or  third  generation  into  professional  or  other  lines  of  life,  and 
the  family  which  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
never  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  its  local  ring-fence  is  now 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  In  instances  where  the  means 
of  communication  are  comparatively  easy,  the  traditions  of  a 
family  gathering  at  an  English  funeral  are  rudely  set  aside  when 
the  place  of  meeting  and  point  of  departure  must  be  the  railway 
station,  or  at  best  a  private  room  in  the  principal  hotel.  The  old 
accompaniments  of  drawn  blinds  and  closed  shutters  along  the 
way,  not  unmeaning  since  they  were  kindly  meant,  are  of  course 
absent;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  head  of  the  family,  who  had 
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been  at  tho  pains  to  socuro  a  vested  interest  before  (ho  Ordor  in 
Council  had  issued,  may  hnvo  found  an  officious  sexton  in  the 
churchyard  a  few  days  earlier,  to  point  out  to  aim  his  own  grave 
asa  curiosity  of  the  place,  "  because  there  isn't  no  one  in  it.''  Local 
memories  in  the  present  day  are  remarkably  I  looting,  for  the 
manifest  reason  that  public  events  furnish  the  subjects  of  thought 
and  conversation  which  the  traditions  and  associations  of  the 
neighbourhood  formerly  supplied.  "  In  memoriam"  is  now  little 
beyond  a  formula ;  the  only  reality  is  "  llic  jacet."  Wo  have  no 
intention  of  implying  that  this  fading  away  and  dying  out  of 
memories  is  a  new  phenomenon  of  our  timo.  On  the  base  of  a 
shattered  and  crumbling  shaft  from  which  Puritan  vandalism 
had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  fourteenth-century  cross,  the 
inscription  is  said  to  have  remained  as  matter  for  later  tradition — 

Qui  meat  hue  [ploret]  signumque  salutis  adoret, 
Utquesibi  detur,  veniam  De  Someri  preoetm — 

when  all  other  traces  of  the  old  lords  of  the  manor  had  utterly 
passed  away.  But  the  process  is,  notwithstanding,  more  rapid 
than  this  gradual  ell'acement  and  decay  of  earlier  days.  Probably 
De  Someri  was  in  some  sense  a  reality  of  memory  so  long  as  any 
chantry  priest  remained  to  pass  by  the  Churchyard  Cross  on  his 
way  to  the  altar  within. 

It  may,  we  think,  be  anticipated  that  the  family  burial-place 
will  pass  away  from  English  use;  but  its  traditions  will  not 
the  less  survive,  and  there  are  signs  sufficient  to  show  that  its 
survival  will  assume  a  very  ancient  form.  It  will  be  a 
place,  not  of  burial,  but  of  pilgrimage.  The  pilgrim,  and 
notably  the  American  pilgrim,  is  already  a  familiar,  and  we  need 
not  add  a  most  welcome,  visitor  in  remote  country  parishes,  and 
the  battered  effigy  to  which  time  had  left  no  features,  and  mischief 
not  much  of  limbs,  proves  to  be  a  veritable  idol  to  its  initiated 
worshipper.  Whispers  are  heard  besides,  rising  sometimes  into 
murmurs,  which  suggest  that  to  the  pilgrim  of  a  coming  age  the 
Church  restorers  and  architects  of  the  present  century  may  appear 
as  possessed  with  an  iconoclastic  fury,  and  Hanoverian  marbles 
may  become  as  precious  a  treasure  as  the  domestic  bricks  of  Queen 
Anne  now  are.  There  will,  we  may  be  assured,  be  no  loss  of 
reverence  for  the  past,  and  no  diminution  of  what  is  strictly  meant 
by  filial  piety,  although  the  custom  which  has  held  fast  by  family 
burying-places  may  become  entirely  obsolete,  and  although  in  this 
as  in  other  respects  the  direction  of  the  manner  of  interment  may 
pass  under  the  control  of  the  law. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  amended  version  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  play  of  Blach-Eyed 
Susan,  which  has  been  successfully  produced  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  and  the  two  changes  which  Miss  Ward  has  in- 
sisted upon  introducing  into  Messrs.  Merivale  and  Grove's  ad- 
mirable drama  of  Forget  Me  Not,  serve  together  to  raise  one  or 
two  interesting  questions  concerning  the  relative  rights  of  authors 
and  managers.  The  latter  proceeding,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
has  led  to  some  lively  controversy.  The  claim  of  an  actor  or  a 
manager  to  alter  the  form  of  a  play  so  as  to  suit  his  own  notions 
of  what  is  fitting  or  convenient  has  been  stoutly  contested  by  Mr. 
Merivale,  and  is  likely  to  form  the  subject  of  a  legal  decision.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  both  parties  have  laid  their  views  before 
the  public,  nor  has  the  claim  put  forward  by  Mr.  Merivale  lacked 
the  support  of  other  distinguished  writers  for  the  stage.  Indeed, 
if  it  were  not  that  Miss  Ward  and  her  managers  seem  to  be  so 
genuinely  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  point 
could  scarcely  be  held  to  admit  of  argument.  No  stranger 
theory,  surely,  was  ever  put  forward  than  that  which  Mr. 
Edgar  Bruce  has  undertaken  to  defend.  According  to  his  con- 
tention, a  manager's  obligations  to  an  author  are  altoge- 
ther insignificant  as  compared  with  the  duty  that  he  owes 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Bruce  appears  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
speak  with  patience  of  Mr.  Merivale's  claim  on  behalf  of 
authors  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  the  arbiters  of  their 
own  fortunes,  and  he  rather  assumes  that  the  writers  of 
Forget  Me  Not  ought  to  be  infinitely  obliged  to  himself  and  Miss 
Ward  for  having  had  the  courage  to  introduce  a  change  which  has 
been  heartily  approved  by  the  "  press  and  the  public."  But,  as 
Mr.  Gilbert  aptly  points  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  "  No  man  is 
bound  to  have  his  fortune  made  for  him  against  his  will." 
Whether  the  change  that  has  been  made  affects  the  play  for 
better  or  for  worse  is  really  quite  beside  the  question.  It  is,  of 
course,  conceivable  that  Mr.  Bruce  and  Miss  Ward  may  know 
more  about  dramatic  writing  than  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  Merivale  ; 
but  this,  if  true,  only  goes  to  prove  that  they  would  have  done 
better  to  have  written  a  play  for  themselves  than  to  waste  their 
abilities  in  altering  the  work  of  others.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  benevolent  theory  of  Mr.  Brace's  utterly  fails  to  fit  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  case.  Even  admitting  the  right  of  a 
manager  to  hack  and  hew  a  literary  composition  to  any  deformed 
shape  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  can  secure  the  approbation  of  "  the 
press  and  the  public,"  there  is  here  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any 
need  for  improvement.  The  play  which  has  been  forcibly 
altered  against  the  authors'  will  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  in  its  original  shape.  The  approval  of  the 
"  press  and  the  public,"  by  which  Mr.  Bruce  sets  so  much 
store,  was  long  ago  accorded  to  the  performance,  and  there- 
lore  Messrs.  Merivale  and  Grove  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 


deserving  objects  of  that  benevolent  process  of  reform  which 
Mr.  Bruce  has  insisted  upon  extending  to  them.  But,  even  Mr. 
■1  [race's  benevolence,  is  more  plausible  than  Miss  Ward'l  bold  B  ••  I  - 
tion  of  the  indefeasible  right  of  an  actress  to  alter  a  drama  in  any 
way  she  may  think  lit.  Having  purchased  the  acting  right  of 
Forget  Me  Not  for  a  term  of  years,  Miss  Ward  assumes  that  the 
authors  of  the  piece  have  no  further  concern  with  the  UB6  »ho  may 
choose  to  make  of  her  property.  Sho  likens  her  position  to  that 
of  a  tenant  of  a  house  who  can  make  any  alteration  he  pleases, 
so  long  as  ho  undertakes  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease  to 
restore  the  structure  in  tho  form  in  which  ho  received  it; 
and  sho  blandly  reminds  Mr.  Merivale  that  ho  and  Mr. 
Grove  will  bo  at  perfect  liberty  to  reinstate  the  character  sho 
has  expunged  so  soon  as  her  period  of  occupation  shall 
have  expired.  A  more  grotesque  and  misleading  illustration 
of  the  scopo  and  limitation  of  an  author's  rights  was  surely 
never  attempted.  If  Miss  Ward's  views  are  correct,  it  would  be 
justifiable,  as  it  would  certainly  be  easy,  for  an  actor  with  only  a 
year's  interest  in  a  play  to  ruin  it  altogether.  The  changes  in- 
troduced would  only  need  to  bo  sufficiently  ludicrous  in  order 
to  give  the  public  a  linal  disgust  for  the  author's  work, 
and  when  by  this  means  his  reputation  had  been  ruined,  the  liberty 
to  revive  the  piece  in  its  original  form  would  seem  but  an  empty 
consolation.  The  line  of  argument  used  by  Miss  Ward  would 
indeed,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusions,  put  an  end  to  an 
author's  right  of  control  in  every  kind  of  literary  property.  A 
publisher  endowed  either  with  the  benevolence  of  the  manager  or 
with  the  confidence  of  the  actress  would  feel  himself  entirely  jus- 
tified in  expunging  one  of  the  characters  from  a  successful 
novel  ;  and,  if  the  novelist  was  so  testy  as  to  object  to  the 
change,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  remind  him  of  his  contingent 
rights  in  a  future  edition  of  his  work  to  be  issued  by  some  other 
firm. 

The  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  Messrs.  Hare  and 
Kendal  in  regard  to  Black-Eyed  Susan  seems  to  us  to  rest  upon 
widely  different  considerations.  In  this  case  the  author  is  no 
longer  alive,  and  cannot  therefore  be  consulted  upon  the  proposed 
changes  in  his  work.  He  would,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  have 
been  as  sensible  as  the  managers  of  the  need  of  modifying  his  ori- 
ginal conception  in  order  to  fit  it  to  the  altered  requirements  of 
the  time ;  and  to  abandon  the  revival  of  a  spirited  play  merely 
because  the  author  is  no  longer  at  band  to  make  these  necessary 
changes  would,  we  think,  indicate  very  little  real  respect  for 
his  memory.  The  managers  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
have  shown  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  Jerrold's 
art  in  saving  so  much  of  the  original  piece  as  could  be 
fairly  presented  to  a  modern  audience,  and  in  employing 
a  writer  of  the  taste  and  talent  of  Mr.  Wills  to  reconstruct  the  re- 
mainder. For  no  one  who  has  either  seen  or  read  the  play  as 
Jerrold  left  it  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  could  have  been 
successfully  revived  in  its  unamended  form.  The  closing  scenes, 
which  are  still  kept  intact,  are  no  doubt  admirable  of  their  kind, 
though  even  here  the  artifices  of  style  sometimes  painfully  con- 
flict with  the  pathos  of  the  story  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
characters.  But  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  play  these  faults  of 
literary  taste  present  themselves  in  an  exaggerated  form,  and  are 
the  more  obtrusively  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  action  of  tho 
piece  is  here  feeble  and  incoherent.  The  affectation  of  nautical 
phraseology  is  carried  to  the  point  of  absolute  burlesque.  When 
one  of  the  performers  is  about  to  tell  his  story  he  promises  that  it 
shall  be  short — "  short  as  a  marlinspike."  When  William,  just  newly 
arrived  from  his  ship,  sees  his  wife  approaching,  he  apostrophizes 
her  in  this  highly  natural  and  idiomatic  strain: — "There's 
my  Susan  !  Now  pipe  all  hands  for  a  royal  salute.  There 
she  is — schooner-rigged.  I'd  swear  to  her  canvas  from 
a  whole  fleet.  Now  she  makes  more  sail !  outs  with  her 
studding  booms  !  mounts  her  royals  !  moon-rakers  and  sky- 
scrapers ;  now  she  lies  to  !  "  And  yet  this  unsophisticated  sailor, 
whose  dialect  is  thus  rigidly  limited  by  the  circumstances  of  hia 
calling,  has  only  a  moment  before  ventured  an  expression  of 
a  feeling  that  he  is  "  driving  before  the  gale  of  pleasure  for  the 
haven  of  joy."  Indeed,  the  occasional  lapses  into  sentiment  are 
even  more  disastrous  than  the  strange  jargon  which  the  author 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  sailors.  Susan,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  common  seaman,  thus  replies  to  some  base  insinua- 
tion made  by  her  old  uncle : — "  Sir,  scorn  has  no  word,  contempt 
no  voice,  to  speak  my  loathing  of  your  insinuations.  Take,  sir,  all 
that  is  here ;  satisfy  your  avarice — but  dare  not  indulge  your  malice 
at  the  cost  of  one  who  has  now  nothing  left  her  in  her  misery  but 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  virtue." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations  that  some  kind  of  recon- 
struction was  absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  fit  the  play  for 
modern  representation.  This  being  so,  the  course  adopted  by  Mr. 
Wills  was  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  wisest  that  could  have 
been  taken.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  tinker  Douglas  Jerrold's 
work  by  the  introduction  of  new  material.  He  has  simply  put 
aside  entirely  all  the  earlier  portions  of  the  play,  and  has  devised 
for  himself  a  new  series  of  scenes  to  lead  up  to  the  final  catas- 
trophe. This  is  not  merely  more  respectful  to  the  elder  writer's 
reputation,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  the  audience. 
We  have  now  a  connected  story  wherein  the  fortunes  of  William 
and  Susan  are  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  we  are  spared  a  mass 
of  irrelevant  matter  which  to  the  more  exacting  taste  of  our  time 
would  be  scarcely  tolerable.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
two  new  acts  supplied  by  Mr.  Wills  that  they  are  too  completely 
dominated  by  a  sentiment  of  melancholy,  and  that  the  pathetic 
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force  of  the  final  situation  is  thus  injured  by  anticipation.  But  in 
reality  the  criticism  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  drama  a9  it 
was  left  by  Jerrold  than  to  the  altered  version  of  the  modern  writer. 
In  the  original  play  there  is  no  counterpart  to  the  happy  picture 
of  Susan's  home  that  is  now  presented  to  us.  There  the 
scene  opens  with  every  circumstance  of  distress.  The  old  dame 
with  whom  Susan  lives  is  near  to  death,  and  all  the  furniture  of 
the  little  cottage  is  about  to  be  seized  for  rent.  Her  uncle  is  plot- 
ting her  ruin,  while  a  smuggler  bearing  the  ill-omened  name  of 
Hatchet  seeks,  by  a  lying  story  of  her  husband's  death,  to  force  her 
into  a  marriage  with  himself.  Mr.  Wills  has  in  reality  sought  to 
soften  the  rough  outline  of  the  picture.  He  has  set  his  heroine  in 
happier  surroundings,  and  has  led  up  with  more  delicate  art  to  the 
climax  of  the  story.  It  is  true  that  he  has  introduced  a  pathetic 
incident  into  the  first  act  which  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  ear- 
lier version,  but  this  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  principal  characters,  and  it  forms  in  its  present  position  one 
of  the  most  effective  passages  of  the  play. 

One  of  the  things  most  remarkable  in  the  representation  of 
William  and  Susan  is  the  careful  completeness  of  the  stage 
management.  This  is  everywhere  apparent;  but  it  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  conduct  of  the  second  act,  where  the  sustained 
gaiety  of  the  sailors  and  their  wives  and  sweethearts  is  abso- 
lutely infectious.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  dance  upon  the  stage 
acted  with  such  a  convincing  impression  of  enjoyment  to  those 
concerned  in  it;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  scene,  in- 
cluding the  sinister  incident  which  brings  it  to  a  close,  may 
be  reckoned  a  triumph  of  skilful  arrangement  aptly  carried  out. 
In  the  second  act,  also,  occurs  some  of  the  best  acting  of  the 
evening.  Mrs.  Kendal  is  admirably  suited  in  the  character 
of  Susan.  The  display  of  high  animal  spirits,  combined  with  the 
occasional  expression  of  strong  and  simple  pathos,  comes  naturally 
within  the  range  of  her  art,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
effective  or  less  strained  than  the  sudden  transition  from  the  jollity 
of  the  dance  to  the  grief  at  the  unexpected  news  of  her  husband's 
departure.  There  were  two  passages  in  her  performance  which 
especially  revealed  the  excellence  of  her  art.  The  first  is  where 
she  is  about  to  plead  with  the  Admiral  for  William's  dis- 
charge, and  is  unwillingly  brought  to  silence  by  her  hus- 
band's reproving  admonitions  ;  and  the  second  is  the 
actual  leave-taking  when  William  is  summoned  to  the  ship 
and  is  following  his  companions  to  the  shore.  While  he  is  still 
in  sight  her  face  keeps  some  semblance  of  a  smile  to  cheer  him 
on  his  way,  but  when  he  is  actually  gone  a  shadow  falls  sud- 
denly upon  her  face,  the  hand  that  has  been  waving  to  him  hangs 
listlessly  by  her  side,  and  she  sinks  into  an  attitude  of  dull  despair. 
Mr.  Kendal's  representation  of  the  sailor  will  surprise  those  play- 
goers who  know  him  only  in  the  heroes  of  genteel  comedy.  He  is 
not  perhaps  ideally  fitted  for  such  a  part  as  William,  nor 
is  it  possible  that  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  character  by  the  mere  processes  of 
art.  Art  cannot  give  what  nature  has  refused,  and  if 
nature  had  endowed  Mr.  Kendal  with  the  kind  of  robust 
personality  which  we  instinctively  demand  in  the  heroes  of 
nautical  drama,  he  would  never  have  achieved  his  earlier  suc- 
cesses in  a  different  line.  But  Mr.  Kendal's  performance  show3 
at  least  that,  as  far  as  the  artist  in  him  is  concerned,  he  perfectly 
understands  what  is  required.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  he 
played  with  admirable  spirit,  and  in  the  pathetic  passages  of  the 
last  act  his  performance  was  both  manly  and  touching.  Mr.  Hare 
looked  a  most  unmistakable  admiral,  and  played  his  small  part 
with  ease  and  dignity ;  and  the  other  characters  were  worthily 
presented  by  Mr.  Wenman,  Mr.  Macintosh,  and  Miss  Phillips. 


THE  CESAKEWITCH. 

ri^O  non-betting  men  handicaps  are,  as  a  rule,  the  least  attractive 
J-  of  all  races.  Even  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire, 
which  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  two  most  important 
handicaps  of  the  racing  season,  do  not  claim  so  much  attention,  in 
four  years  out  of  five,  from  those  who  merely  amuse  themselves  by 
watching  races  without  gambling  upon  them,  as  even  second-rate 
weight-1'or-age  races.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  handicap  is  ever 
justifiable,  it  is  in  the  autumn,  when  ample  opportunities  have 
been  aflbrded  of  observing  the  public  form  of  most  of  the  horses 
in  training.  Supposing  that  every  racehorse  was  one's  own 
property,  there  might  be  some  fun  in  trying  to  allot  to  each 
horse  such  a  weight  as  should  enable  him  to  have  a  chance  of 
being  equal  with  all  the  others.  A  grand  race  under  such  con- 
ditions might  be  interesting,  if  only  with  a  view  to  discover 
whether  one's  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  various  competitors 
happened  to  be  correct.  To  those  who  amuse  themselves  by  ob- 
serving the  running  of  racehorses  in  public,  the  published  handi- 
cap for  the  Cesarewitch  ought  to  be  interesting,  even  with  regard 
to  many  of  the  horses  which  may  not  run,  as  it  furnishes  an  exact 
statement  of  the  opinion  of  the  official  handicapper  upon  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  some  of  the  best  known  horses  in  training.  Like  other 
mortals,  this  great  authority  may  of  course  make  mistakes  ;  but  his 
handicap  presumably  places  every  horse  named  in  the  list  upon  an 
equality.  Anyone  with  theleastacquaintance  withreceritracinginust 
have  known  before  looking  at  the  handicap  that  Isonomy  would 
undoubtedly  head  the  list ;  and  there  he  was  at  the  top  of  the 
first  column,  with  iost.  2  lbs.  set  after  his  name.  Now  this  seemed 
a  prodigious  burden,  as  8  st.  5  lbs.  was  the  highest  weight  which 


had  hitherto  been  carried  to  victory  during  the  forty  Cesare- 
witches  that  had  already  been  run.  But  we  quite  allow  that  the 
handicapper  must  have  been  much  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do 
with  Isonomy,  as  no  reasonable  weight  appeared  to  affect  him  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  racing  men  in  general  did  not 
consider  that  the  horse  had  been  crushed  out  of  the  race,  wa 
may  mention  that  he  was  at  once  made  the  first  favourite,  and 
was  very  soon  backed  at  the  short  price  of  7  to  1.  His  perform- 
ance in  the  Manchester  Cup  seemed  quite  to  warrant  his  position 
in  the  market,  even  under  such  a  weight  as  iost.  2  lbs.,  and  his 
running  last  year  had  been  extraordinary.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
been  beaten  in  the  Cesarewitch  last  autumn ;  but  he  bad  given  the 
winner,  Chippendale,  7  lbs.  and  an  easy  beating  in  the  Ascot  Cup 
this  summer.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  become  a 
remarkably  strong  favourite  until  the  First  October  Meeting 
at  Newmarket,  when  a  report  was  spread  about  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  run,  and  then  he  went  down  at  once 
to  20  to  1,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  name  appeared  no  more  in 
the  betting  quotations.  Thus  ended  what  may  be  called  the  first 
act  of  the  Cesarewitch  of  1 880. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  interest  of 
the  race  was  destroyed  by  the  downfall  of  Isonomy.  With 
the  great  horse  out  of  the  way,  the  first  three  horses  in 
the  St.  Leger  became  the  leading  favourites.  It  is  very  un- 
usual for  a  Derby  or  St.  Leger  winner  to  take  part  in  the 
Cesarewitch,  and  it  is  not  common  for  the  last-named  race  to 
be  very  seriously  affected  by  the  St.  Leger ;  but  for  the  first  three 
horses  in  the  St.  Leger  to  become  the  three  leading  favourites  for 
the  Cesarewitch  was  quite  an  unprecedented  event.  At  one  time 
these  three  horses  were  each  backed  at  exactly  the  same  odds. 
Now  this  seemed  to  be  the  perfection  of  handicapping.  The  weights 
for  the  Cesarewitch  were  drawn  up  before  the  St.  Leger,  and  yet 
the  result  of  that  race  had  been  to  make  racing  men  believe  that 
the  allotment  of  the  weights  of  the  three  leading  horses  would 
put  them  upon  an  exact  equality.  At  almost  the  same  odds,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  stood  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thou- 
sand, and  at  one  time  all  the  leading  favourites  were  three-year- 
olds.  The  performances  of  Robert  the  Devil  have  been  re- 
capitulated so  often  that  readers  of  racing  articles  must  be  almost 
weary  of  his  name.  The  weight  that  he  had  to  carry  is  a  more 
pertinent  question.  Whatever  weight  may  have  originally  been 
assigned  to  a  horse  for  the  Cesarewitch,  be  must  carry  8  st.  6  lbs.  if 
he  wins  the  St.  Leger.  It  so  happened  that  in  this  particular 
instance,  8  st.  4  lbs.  had  been  the  weight  put  down  for  Robert 
the  Devil,  which  seemed  judicious  enough,  as  his  running  in  the 
Derby  and  Grand  Prix  entitled  him  to  this,  and  if  he  won  the  St. 
Leger  he  would  certainly  deserve  2  lbs.  more.  The  highest 
weight  ever  carried  hitherto  by  a  three-year-old  Cesarewitch 
winner  had  been  8  st. ;  but  then  Julius,  who  won  under  that 
weight,  had  not  been  a  winner  of  the  St.  Leger.  Robert  the 
Devil  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  stayer  over  a  mile  and 
three-quarters;  but  he  had  yet  to  make  his  reputation  over  so 
long  a  course  as  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  pace  at  which 
the  Cesarewitch  is  run  is  usually  very  severe,  and  a  horse  must 
be  a  remarkably  good  stayer  to  win  it  under  a  heavy  weight. 
Cipolata,  who  had  been  second  in  the  St.  Leger,  three  lengths  be- 
hind Robert  the  Devil,  was  now  to  have  a  stone  less  to  carry  than 
her  conqueror.  The  Midsummer  Stakes  at  Newmarket  had  been 
explained  away;  but  the  fact  remained  that  in  that  race  she  had 
beaten  Robert  the  Devil  by  half  a  length  on  3  lbs.  worse  terms 
than  those  on  which  they  were  now  to  meet.  The  Abbot 
bad  been  a  neck  behind  Cipolata  in  the  St.  Leger.  Bad 
horse  as  he  looked,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  stayer,  and  he  had 
made  the  great  Isonomy  himself  put  his  very  best  leg  first 
at  Manchester.  Unfortunately  he  went  wrong  within  a  week  of 
the  race,  and  eventually  did  not  run.  Petronel,  the  winner  of  the 
Two  Thousand,  had  a  pound  less  to  carry  than  Cipolata.  This 
mare  had  given  him  a  good  beating  at  Ascot,  when  he  had  tried 
to  give  her  almost  a  stone,  as  also  had  The  Abbot,  when  he  had 
attempted  to  give  him  5  lbs. ;  but  at  about  even  weights  or  better 
it  seemed  likely  enough  that  Petronel  might  have  a  fair  chance. 

Chippendale,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Cesarewitch,  seemed  over- 
weighted at  9  st.  4  lbs.,  but  just  before  starting  he  advanced 
among  the  leading  favourites.  An  almost  unknown  three-year- 
old,  called  Ulster,  became  a  good  favourite  about  a  week 
before  the  race.  He  had  only  6  st.  9  lbs.  to  carry,  and  he 
was  said  to  be  much  fancied  by  his  trainer.  As  Petronel  was 
in  the  same  stable,  it  was  thought  that  no  mistake  ought  to 
have  been  made  about  his  capabilities.  Another  lightly  weighted 
three-year-old  was  Stockmar,  who  had  won  a  couple  of  races 
over  long  distances.  He  is  not  at  all  a  nice-looking  horse, 
but  be  can  stay,  and  6  st.  1  lb.  was  not  a  weight  to  complain 
of.  A  three-year-old  of  better  class  was  Wallenstein,  who 
had  won  the  Newmarket  Handicap  over  the  severe  last  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  Beacon  course  in  April.  He  ran  badly  after- 
wards when  heavily  weighted,  and  his  performances  did  not 
seem  to  make  him  out  to  be  within  5  lbs.  of  Cipolata,  at  which 
weight  he  was  now  handicapped.  The  muscular  Ridotto  had  been 
very  quiet  this  year,  but  8  st.  2  lbs.  seemed  too  much  for  him.  No 
handsomer  horse  was  to  run  in  the  race  than  Exeter  ;  but  it  was 
generally  understood  that  his  stable  companion,  Robert  the  Devil, 
to  whom  he  was  to  give  5  lbs.,  could  beat  him  at  even  weights. 

As  the  day  of  the  Cesarewitch  drew  near,  the  race  became  far 
less  interesting  than  it  had  promised  to  be  a  few  weeks  ago.  With 
Isonomy,  Dresden  China,  The  Abbot,  and  other  famous  horse3  out 
of  the  way,  a  good  deal  of  the  effervescence  of  the  thing  was  over 
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boforo  tho  horses  wont  to  tho  post.  Twonty-ono  was  undor  tlio 
average  number  of  starters  for  tho  Cosarowiteh,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  field  was  deficient  in  quality.   All  tho 

horses  arrived  at  tho  post  in  good  tiiuo,  and  they  got  oil',  to  a  very 
fair  start,  without  much  delay.  Those  who  talco  any  interest  in 
racing  will  already  have  read  accounts  of  tho  raco  in  tho  daily 
papers,  and  the  victory  of  Robert  tho  Devil  has  been  much  talked 
about  during  tho  last  three  days.  Many  judges  of  racing  said 
before  tho  raco  that  it  would  bo  in  tho  Abingdon  Dip,  or  rather  on 
the  ascent  out  of  it,  that  Robert  tho  Devil  would  collapse  under 
bis  heavy  weight ;  and,  according  to  all  racing  precedents,  this 
eeeiucd  highly  probable  It  so  happened,  however,  that  it  was 
just  in  tho  Dip  that  he  took  the  lead,  and  that  ho  gained  ground 
from  his  opponents  on  every  yard  of  the  ascent.  Ho  was  four 
lengths  in  advance  of  Cipolata  when  he  passed  the  post,  and 
after  tho  raco  he  did  not  seem  at  all  distressed.  His  vic- 
tory was  the  most  brilliant  of  any  that  had  ever  been  at- 
tained in  a  Cesarewitch.  It  was  a  slow  race,  which  was 
of  course  greatly  in  favour  of  a  heavily-weighted  horse 
like  Robert  the  Devil ;  but  he  had  the  race  so  completely  in 
hand  from  the  bottom  of  the  ascent  that  perhaps  the  pace  may 
not  have  been  pressed  for  tho  last  few  seconds.  Early  in  the  race 
the  held  seemed  to  be  going  fast,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge 
of  tho  pace  at  which  horses  are  going  when  they  are  seen  from 
a  distance. 

As  regards  the  bets  on  the  Cesarewitch,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  professional  betting  men  are  losers,  as  the  winner  had 
been  at  a  comparatively  short  price  since  the  commencement  of 
gambling  on  the  race.  Nevertheless  the  bookmakers  can  scarcely 
have  had  a  bad  race,  as  Isonomy  was  backed  for  large  sums  at 
about  8  to  i,  and  The  Abbot  stood  at  io  to  I  for  a  long  time,  while 
Dresden  China  was  supported  for  a  few  days  at  1 5  to  I.  As  neither  of 
these  horses  started,  betting  men  who  laid  against  them  can  scarcely 
have  been  heavy  losers  if  they  were  able  to  lay  against  all  the  horses 
that  went  to  the  post.  Since  the  race  the  question  has  often  been 
asked  whether  Isonomy,  if  he  had  started,  would  have  been  able 
to  beat  Robert  the  Devil,  and  it  has  generally  been  answered  in 
the  negative.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  another  question 
whether  Isonomy  could  beat  Robert  the  Devil  over  the  same  dis- 
tance at  weight  for  age,  for  in  the  handicap  Robert  the  Devil  was 
to  have  received  1 1  lbs.  more  than  his  allowance  for  age  from 
Isonomy.  Cipolata  was  second  to  Robert  the  Devil  in  both  the 
St.  Leger  and  the  Cesarewitch,  and  in  each  case  she  was  beaten 
by  much  the  same  distance.  In  the  last-named  race,  however, 
she  was  meeting  Robert  the  Devil  on  9  lbs.  better  terms,  and  if 
she  had  been  a  genuine  stayer,  this  ought  to  have  enabled  her 
to  make  a  harder  fight  of  it.  How  it  was  that  The  Star 
managed  to  run  third,  even  under  so  light  a  weight  as  6  st.  2  lbs., 
we  cannot  attempt  to  explain.  Retreat,  who  was  fourth,  ran  very 
well  until  the  ascent  from  the  Abingdon  Dip,  and  his 
stable  companion,  the  winner  of  last  year,  was  close  to  him  at  the 
finish,  beaten,  but  not  disgraced,  under  9  st.  4  lbs.  A  three-year- 
old  called  Schoolboy,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  wretched  performer, 
ran  very  well  as  far  as  the  Abingdon  Bottom.  The  winner  of  the 
Two  Thousand  and  his  stable  companion,  Ulster,  were  seventh  and 
eighth.  They  had  not  appeared  very  formidable  at  any  period  of 
the  race,  but  they  had  run  very  fast  as  far  as  The  Bushes. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  the  Cesarewitch  of  1 880  was  a  very  re- 
markable race,  and  it  was  no  less  satisfactory  than  remarkable.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  disinterested  admirers  of  thoroughbred 
horses  to  see  a  good  horse  win  a  handicap  under  a  heavy  weight, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  previous  public  form  confirmed.  If 
anything  could  reconcile  us  to  handicaps,  it  would  be  such  a  race 
as  that  of  Tuesday  last. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CAVE  TEMPLES  OF  INDIA.* 

THHE  Indian  Government  has  shown  a  wise  liberality  in  print- 
J-  ing  and  publishing  this  splendid  work ;  and  Mr.  Fergusson 
and  Mr.  Burgess  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  time  and  trouble 
which  they  have  spent  on  its  production.  The  division  of  labour 
■was  as  follows.  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  began  his  investigations 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  has  written  the  preface,  the  intro- 
duction, and  the  first  portion  of  the  book,  embracing  what  are 
termed  the  Eastern  caves,  or  the  groups  near  Gaya  in  the  province 
of  Behar,  the  caves  of  Cuttack,  and  some  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency on  the  river  Kistua,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  structures  at 
Mahavallipur  on  the  sea-shore,  thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Madras.  To  Mr.  Burgess  it  has  fallen  to  describe  the  cave 
temples  of  Western  India  and  the  Deccan,  including  of  course  those 
of  world-wide  celebrity  at  Ajunta,  Ellora,  Karbj,  and  Kanheri, 
and  many  others  much  less  known.  But  Mr.  Burgess's  pages  have 
been  enriched  by  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  has 
personally  inspected  many  of  the  places  which  he  left  to  his  col- 
league to  describe.    The  volume  is  adorned  with  more  than  seventy 
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V.P.R.A.S.,  and  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Archaeological  .Sur- 
veyor and  Reporter  to  Government.  Western  India.  Printed  and'  published 
by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Seeretary  of  State.  London:  Allen  &  Co, 
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woodcuts  of  pillars,  walls,  caves,  and  (igiireH,  human  and  divine; 
and  it  has  an  appendix  of  nearly  ono  hundred  platen.  Some  of 
these  give  tho  ground-plan,  and  others  the  most  remarkable  of  tho 
.sculptures.  But  all  are  admirably  executed,  and  afford  ample  faci- 
lities for  thoso  who  wish  to  study  these  marvels  in  full  detail. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  all 
parts  of  tho  world  it  may  bo  well  to  recall  tho  widely 
different  conditions  under  which  J\lr.  Fergusson  commenced 
his  arduous  task.  With  tho  exception  of  tho  caves  at  Sal- 
setto,  Elephanta,  Mahavallipur  in  Madras,  and  a  few  others  in 
tho  Bombay  Presidency,  tho  remains  of  Hindu  supremacy  lay 
far  removed  from  the  track  of  tho  traveller  and  tho  official. 
Mahonnuedan  palaces  and  sepulchres,  on  tho  other  hand,  have 
always  been  easily  accessible,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  to 
bo  seen  at  our  large  stations.  Tho  tombs  of  lluinayun,  of  Akbar, 
and  of  Jehangir  can  bo  taken  in  the  morning  or  evening  drive  at 
tho  capitals  respectively  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Lahore.  Futtehpore 
Sikri,  with  its  beautiful  architecture,  is  a  pleasant  day's  excursion 
from  Agra.  Even  before  the  annexation  of  Oudh,  it  was  possible 
to  reach  Lucknow  and  its  Imambara  by  carriage  dawk  in  six 
hours  from  Cawnpore.  "When  wo  wrested  a  noblo  inheritance 
from  the  hands  of  effete  Emperors  and  tyrannical  Nawabs,  we 
naturally  established  our  rule  at  or  very  near  to  their  great  cities, 
kept  up  gardens  round  the  tombs  of  Vizirs  and  Ministers,  converted 
the  resting-place  of  one  of  Akbar 's  queens  into  a  gigantic  printing- 
office,  and  made  picnics  or  let  off  fireworks  in  the  enclosures  of  the 
Taj  Mahal.  Meanwhile  the  huge  temples  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by 
Hindu  sovereigns  whose  very  names  seemed  utterly  forgotten  were 
only  now  and  then  visited  by  some  energetic  Collector,  Commis- 
sioner, or  Resident  during  his  tour  in  the  cold  season,  who,  after  a 
few  days'  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood,  might  be  moved  to  com- 
municate his  impressions  of  these  stupendous  relics  to  the  late 
James  Prinsep  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Then, 
when  once  official  interest  had  been  awakened  to  other  matters 
than  mere  Revenue  Settlements,  the  state  of  the  village  watch,  or 
the  sufficiency  of  the  town  police,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
follow  up  archaeological  inquiries.  Cuttack,  for  instance,  was  only 
to  be  reached  by  steamer  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
and  at  others  this  trip  subjected  the  traveller  to  four  or  five 
nights'  consecutive  travelling  in  an  odious  palanquin.  The  pro- 
vince of  Kattywar  might  well  he  termed  remote.  The  caves  at 
Ellora  and  Ajunta  were  on  foreign  soil,  and  though  some  fifty 
years  ago  the  local  magnates  were  hospitable  and  would  aid 
scholars  by  providing  relays  of  horses  wherever  a  buggy  could  be 
driven,  by  collecting  bearers  to  carry  the  palanquin  through 
tiger-haunted  jungles,  and  by  lending  tents  and  elephants,  it 
required  no  small  amount  of  scientific  ardour  to  brave  heat, 
discomfort,  and  rough  fare  merely  to  explore  remains  about 
which  Mahommedans  spoke  contemptuously,  and  in  which  even 
educated  Englishmen  showed  little  interest.  Railways  now 
would  in  a  few  hours  drop  a  sightseer  within  fifty  miles 
of  temples  which  in  the  time  of  Lord  Auckland  it  took  days  and 
weeks  to  reach.  Then  photography  had  not  been  invented, 
and  the  process  of  sketching  ruins  in  glaring  sunlight  and  of 
copying  defaced  inscriptions  was  inexpressibly  tedious.  Mr. 
Fergusson,  we  happen  to  hnow,  took  his  copies  by  the  camera 
lucida,  and  for  accuracy  of  proportion  they  are  not  surpassed  by 
later  photographs.  It  must  be  a  source  of  legitimate  satisfaction, 
to  a  veteran  like  Mr.  Fergusson  that  he  has  lived  to  fill  in 
sketches  made  so  far  back  as  the  year  1838  ;  that  he  has  found 
nothing  radically  to  amend  in  early  papers  or  theories  which  he 
expounded  in  1843;  and  that  he  has  found  an  able  coadjutor 
like  Mr.  Burgess,  accredited  by  the  Government,  and  with  whom, 
in  all  important  conclusions,  he  is  entirely  in  accord. 

The  result  of  this  literary  partnership  is  a  volume  which 
stereotypes  these  remarkable  buildings,  classifies  them  in  distinct 
periods,  makes  some  contribution  to  ethnology,  and  almost 
enables  us  to  lift  the  veil  in  which  early  Hindu  social  history  has 
hitherto  been  enshrouded.  As  a  guide-book,  too,  though  some- 
what bulky,  the  book  is  complete.  The  caves  are  described  with 
an  amplitude  of  detail,  with  a  clearness  of  plan,  and  with  a  pre- 
cision of  measurement  which  would  leave  little  or  nothing  to  any 
future  Baedeker  or  Murray.  The  writers  are  familiar  with  all 
the  leading  characteristics  and  terms  of  Hindu  mythology  ;  with 
the  trident  of  Shiva,  with  the  attributes  of  Kali  and  Rudra,  and 
with  the  Kinnaras,  or  musicians,  who  are  at  one  time  represented 
as  having  human  beads  and  the  legs  of  a  bird,  and  at  another  with 
the  heads  of  horses  and  the  bodies  of  men.  In  a  work  so  full 
of  strange  phrases  and  Oriental  knowledge,  it  may  seem  un- 
gracious to  notice  two  or  three  slips  or  inaccuracies.  Mr.  Fergusson 
addresses  a  few  words  of  kindly  warning  to  Babu  Rajendra 
Lall  Mittra,  while  quoting  from  his  works  on  Buddha  Gaya 
and  Orissa.  But  he  blames  the  Babu  for  wasting  his  time  in  de- 
vising improbable  myths  to  explain  difficult  sculptures,  instead  of 
using  his  influence  as  a  Brahman  to  get  at  certain  records  written 
on  palm-leaves.  Now  Rajendra  Lall  is  not  a  Brahman  any  more 
than  Mr.  Crummies  was  a  Prussian.  He  is  one  of  the  first  three 
"  houses  "  of  the  great  Kayast  caste.  Ghose,  Bose,  and  Mittra  may 
sound  oddly  to  us,  as  do  many  other  Oriental  terms,  but  they  are 
known  as  the  Kulin  or  high-born  Kayasts  of  Bengal.  In  one 
place  by  a  slip  gandarvas  is  rendered  by  the  term  "  harpies."  In 
most  other  plaCes  the  correct  signification  is  given,  of  cherubs  or 
heavenly  choristers.  By  a  mere  forgetfulness  at  p.  126,  the  Nara 
simjha  avatar  of  Vishnu  is  translated  as  the  "  boar  avatar."  In  all 
other  places  it  is  correctly  rendered  as  the  Lion  Avatar.  Varaho  is 
the  ,  incarnation  of  the  boar.     The  word  "  transmogrified  "  is 
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scarcely  one  which  we  should  look  for  in  such  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Fergusson.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  it  occurs  in  a  note,  and  not  in 
the  text. 

From  the  notice  of  such  trivial  errors  it  is  a  far  more  pleasing 
task  to  turn  to  the  conclusions  and  deductions  which  have  been 
thought  out  without  either  presumptuous  boast  or  fanciful  specu- 
lation. All  students  of  Eastern  architecture  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  several  terms  which  recur  constantly  and  might  be  a 
source  of  perplexity.  First,  there  is  the  word  stupa,  which  is  de- 
fined as  a  mound  or  funeral  pile,  a  hemispherical  shrine,  or  a 
"  tumulus  erected  over  any  of  the  sacred  relics  of  Buddha,  or  on  spots 
consecrated  as  the  scenes  of  his  acts."  The  stupa,  which  in  Pali  be- 
comes thupo,  hns  in  loose  Anglo-Indian  phraseology  been  corrupted 
into  Tope.  We  thus  hear  constantly  of  the  Bhilsa  Topes,  and  the 
Sarnath  and  the  Sanchi  Topes.  To  make  the  confusion  worse, 
Tope  is  also  the  common  Anglo-Indian  term  for  a  clump  of  trees, 
and  we  often  are  told  that  the  Commissioner  or  the  Tent  Club  have 
pitched  their  tents  under  a  "  magnificent  Mango  Tope."  In 
neither  sense  is  the  word  ever  used  by  natives,  who  associate  "  Tope  " 
with  something  very  different — that  is,  with  cannon  or  artillery. 
The  Dagaba,  or  Dagapo,  is  the  altar,  shrine,  or  receptacle  in 
which  the  relics  of  Buddha  are  kept.  Two  or  three  derivations 
of  the  term  are  given,  of  which  we  rather  prefer  Dhat.ugarbha,  or 
the  "  freight  of  minerals  or  precious  things,"  to  Dhatu  gopa.  H. 
II.  "Wilson,  however,  derived  this  term  from  11  Delia  gopa"  or 
what  "  conceals  the  body."  Another  term  in  frequent  use  is  the 
Chaitya,  or  temple  cave,  which  was  often  attached  to  the  Vihara 
or  Buddhist  monastery.  The  Chaitya  may  also  mean  the  model 
of  a  stupa  placed  inside  a  temple,  and  would  then  be  identical  in 
meaning  with  Dagoba.  More  familiar  is  the  Stambba,  or  Lat, 
or  monolithic  pillar,  of  which  the  most  striking  were  erected  by 
the  famous  Buddhist  king  Asoka,  either  independently  of  any 
temple  or  in  connexion  with  buildings  of  less  durable  material 
that  have  long  ago  perished.  To  these  four  specimens  of  Buddhist 
architecture — namely,  the  Stupa  or  Tope,  the  chaitya-hall  or 
temple,  the  Lat  or  pillar,  and  the  Vihara,  or  monastery — Mr. 
Fergusson  adds  two  others,  ornamental  rails  and  pondhis  or  cisterns. 
The  former  have  in  many  instances  disappeared.  They  were 
erected  round  sacred  trees,  pillars,  and  temples.  A  beautiful 
specimen  of  one  at  Sanchi  is  given  at  page  1 73.  The  cisterns  were  cut 
in  the  rock  near  the  cells  of  the  mendicants,  and  were  fed  by  small 
channels,  also  rock-cut,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
monks  with  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Primed  with  these  definitions,  the  student  of  Buddhist  and 
Brahmanical  legends  might  draw  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  and  Mr.  Burgess  something  like  the  following  outline 
of  a  very  dim  and  distant  period  of  history.  Scarcely  anything 
can  be  known  of  Buddhism  in  India  until  the  reign  of  the  cele- 
brated king  Asoka,  who  flourished  about  250  B.C.,  and  left  in- 
scriptions in  copper  and  other  materials  which  have  been  happily 
deciphered  by  erudite  English  scholars.  Possibly  the  Buddhists 
may  have  used  natural  caverns  as  temples,  or  have  slightly  im- 
proved them  by  art,  before  Asoka's  reign  ;  but  the  development  of 
this  style  of  architecture  began  then,  and  continued  without  inter- 
mission until  the  year  700  or  800  of  our  era.  Roundly  speaking, 
Buddhist  doctrines  prevailed  in  India  and  Buddhist  works  were 
executed  for  one  thousand  years.  Of  the  tremendous  schism  and 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  ascendency  or  the  reassertion  of  the 
Brahmanical  religion  we  have  no  details,  and  are  not  likely  to  get 
any  from  any  source.  Literature  and  history  are  silent ;  tradition 
is  dim  and  vague ;  and  architecture,  even  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson and  Mr.  Burgess,  can  only  yield  us  bare  results.  The 
following  is  our  own  surmise  of  the  process  by  which  the  sensual 
worship  of  a  thousand  deities  prevailed  over  the  contemplative 
creed  which  worshipped  no  divine  object  and  placed  man's  highest 
happiness  in  final  absorption  or  extinction.  With  all  their  priestly 
ambition  and  love  of  superiority,  the  Brahmans,  in  the  Code  of 
Manu,  were  directed  to  abstain  from  meddling  with  affairs  of  State. 
They  had  their  duties  and  their  honours,  and  their  four  periods 
in  life — of  the  student,  the  householder,  the  dweller  in  the  jungles, 
and  the  ascetic.  Government  and  administration  were  left  to  the 
Kshatrya  or  king.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  of  our  era  a  race  of  sovereigns  arose  for  whom  the  con- 
templative religion  of  Buddha  had  no  charms,  or  who,  under 
the  influence  of  astute  and  worldly-wise  Brahmans,  could  be  in- 
duced to  fight  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  religion  that  appealed 
to  the  eye  and  the  feelinps  by  a  varied  ritual  and  by  costly  sacri- 
fices. In  such  a  case  Buddhism  would  be  unequally  matched 
against  the  arts  of  the  priestly,  and  the  prowess  of  the  military, 
caste.  But  on  any  supposition  the  contest  must  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  violence  and  acerbity  characteristic  of  social  and 
religious  rivalry  in  the  East.  Buddhism,  vanquished  and  dis- 
credited, took  refuge  in  lands  beyond  the  sea,  leaving  behind  it 
splendid  monuments  of  its  prime.  Mr.  Burgess  calculates  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  caves  in  Western  India  are 
Buddhistic  ;  eighteen  are  Brahtnanical ;  and  about  four  per  cent,  due 
to  the  Jains.  These  Buddhists  began,  it  would  seem,  with  wood  ; 
then  combintd  wood  and  stone ;  and  latterly  may  have  built 
with  nothing  but  stone.  They  painted  in  frescoes,  which  the 
Brahmans  never  attempted  ;  and,  in  spite  of  neglect,  wanton  in- 
jury, and  a  destructive  climate,  they  have  left  us  pictures  of  hunt- 
ing scenes,  battles,  and  legends  and  miracles  attributed  to  Buddha. 
Indeed  wo  have  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Griffiths, 
whose  scholarship  is  well  known,  which  would  lead  us  to  fancy 
that  he  must  have  been  looking  on  some  newly-discovered  legacy 
of  an  Italian  painter,  instead  of  on  the  colouring  of  a  raco  not 
always  associated  with  delicacy  of  conception  and  taste  in  execu- 


tion. It  is  true  that  what  Mr.  Griffiths  admired  was  merely  the 
ornamentation  of  some  panels,  and  not,  apparently,  figures  of  men 
and  gods.  But  it  is  unusual  praise  to  say  that "  for  delicate  colouring, 
variety  in  design,  flow  of  line,  and  filling  in  of  space,  I  think  they 
are  unequalled."  For,  to  speak  plainly,  the  copious  illustrations  of 
sculpture  with  which  this  volume  is  adorned  will  enable  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  gauge  the  degree  of  excellence  to 
which  Hindu  artists  attained.  Of  the  vastness  and  extent  of  some 
of  these  excavations  ;  of  their  solidity,  strength,  and  imposing 
character;  of  their  rich,  florid,  and  diversified  ornamentation, 
especially  as  applied  to  pillars,  capitals,  interiors,  gateways,  and 
shrines,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  in  praise  that  can  be  called 
extravagant.  But  we  must  demur  to  comparing  a  Hindu  god,  a 
warrior  armed  for  battle,  a  cherub  or  a  harpy,  and  even  Buddha 
himself  sitting  on  his  lotus,  with  the  lower  forms  of  Grecian  or 
Roman  art.  Strange  beings  with  exaggerated  protuberances  in 
more  than  one  part  of  the  frame,  with  coarse  and  sensual  features, 
seated  in  positions  to  which  none  but  an  acrobat  could  attain  with- 
out exquisite  torture,  or  apparently  swaying  about  with  a  sinuous, 
wavy  outline  utterly  repugnant  to  artistic  beauty  or  natural 
grace,  will  never  command  our  admiration  like  a  second-rate  Roman 
Emperor,  a  Grecian  Apollo,  or  a  Venus  by  Gibson.  Even  the 
sober  and  contemplative  Buddhist  artist  could  scarcely  rise  supe- 
rior to  the  sensuous  Brahman  who  sacrificed  to  deities  with, 
four  arms  and  strings  of  human  heads  suspended  to  their  waists. 
That  some  of  the  sculptures  may  probably  have  had  an  Assyrian 
origin  is  a  question  raised  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  which  we  shall 
not  discuss.  But  that  foreign  art  has  had  its  influence  on 
these  designers  of  cave  temples  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Some  figures  in  one  of  the  latest  caves  at  Ajunta  are  clearly 
Persian  or  Iranian  in  dress  and  appearance ;  and  Mr.  Burgess  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  a  Christian  origin  to  a  representation,  in  one  of 
the  caves  at  Aurungabad,  of  Buddha  as  the  Lord  who  looks  down 
in  compassion  on  the  human  race,  and  has  pledged  himself  to  re- 
deem them  from  ignorance  and  suffering,  or,  as  a  Christian  preacher 
might  say,  from  sorrow  and  sin. 

The  attention  of  the  Government,  without  which  no  enterprise 
of  this  sort  can  succeed  in  India,  has  not  been  aroused  one  hour 
too  soon.  Some  of  the  injuries  already  done  to  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  edifices  are  irreparable.  Climate  has  had  the  effect  which 
it  always  will  have  in  India,  but  human  indifference  or  vandalism 
has  almost  equalled  the  fierce  sun  or  the  incessant  moisture.  Here 
and  there  arms  and  legs  have  been  smashed  by  some  furious 
Mahommedan  zealot ;  noisome  bats  posuere  cubilia  in  the  most 
exquisitely  carved  niches;  and  filthy  jogis  or  ascetics  have  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  some  spacious  hall,  and  begrimed  the  interior 
with  the  smoke  of  their  fires  fed  by  charcoal  or  cow-dung.  It  is 
pleasing  to  record  that  the  silt  of  one  of  the  Jain  caves  at  Ellora 
has  been  partially  removed  by  the  orders  of  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  our  own  officials  seem  disposed  to  place  their  in- 
fluence and  local  knowledge  completely  at  the  service  of  the 
authors  and  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  Director-General  of  all 
Statistics. 

There  are  several  other  topics  on  which  we  should  have  much 
liked  to  touch.  The  course  pursued  by  the  Brahmans  when  they 
dispossessed  their  rivals  and  imitated  them  in  cutting  caves  from 
the  rock  ;  the  system  on  which  the  temples  were  excavated  and 
parallel  alleys  were  cut,  while  portions  of  the  solid  mass  were  left 
for  the  groundwork  of  the  pillars  ;  the  introduction  of  the  figures 
of  aborigines  or  low-caste  men  as  distinguished  from  pure  Aryans  \ 
the  rarity  of  temples  not  cut  in  the  rock,  but  erected  by  Buddhist 
workmen  in  the  open  air,  like  similar  edifices  in  other  lands  ;  the 
age  and  characteristics  of  the  Jain  temples,  especially  at  Mount 
Aboo  and  in  Guzerat;  the  certain  use  to  which  architecture  may 
be  put,  as  different  from  sculpture,  in  elucidating  chronology  ;  the 
modest  estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  of  his  labours  in  regard 
to  the  caves  at  Rajgir  and  Barabar,  in  the  province  of  Behar;  the 
clear  and  luminous  descriptions  of  places  so  well  known  to  the 
ordinary  tourist  as  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  and  the  equally  full 
and  ample  account  of  the  less  familiar  but  more  wonderful  temple 
of  Kailasa  at  Ellora,  known  popularly  as  the  Ranga  Mahal,  or 
"  painted  chamber,"  really  "  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
the  most  magnificent,  of  all  the  architectural  objects"  in  India — 
in  regard  to  all  these  subjects,  the  work  supplies  us  with  elaborate 
descriptions  or  scholarly  and  suggestive  remarks.  In  one  place 
Mr.  Fergusson  laments  pathetically  that  no  one  has  yet  carried 
certain  inquiries  beyond  the  point  where  he  left  them.  That  in 
process  of  time  additions  may  be  made  to  the  existing  stock  of  our 
knowledge  there  is  little  doubt.  But  what  is  even  now  certain  is 
that  this  volume  must  long  be  a  text-book,  not  easily  supplanted, 
on  Buddhistic  and  Brahmanical  architecture;  that  it  adds  to  the 
reputation  of  its  joint  authors;  and  that  it  reflects  credit  on  the 
Government  which,  under  the  pressure  of  famine  and  the  search, 
for  a  "  scientific  frontier,"  is  not  unmindful  of  the  legacies  left  in 
India  by  Hindu  kings  and  prophets  long  before  the  last  sovereign, 
Pithura,  reigned  at  Delhi,  or  the  first  Mahmud,  the  idol-breaker, 
had  wielded  his  mace  at  the  gates  of  Somnath. 


SAINTSBURY'S  PRIMER  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 

WE  have  more  than  once  had  to  comment  upon  the  dangers 
of  the  somewhat  indiscriminate  fashion  now  prevalent  of 
diffusing  information,  or  what  passes  for  information,  on  all  kind3 

*  Clarendon  Press  Series. — Primer  of  Freneh  Literature.  Hy  George 
S.iintsLiury.    Oxfoid  :  Clarendon  l'ress.    London  :  Henry  Frowde. 
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of  subjects  packed  into  small  volumes.    Tho  method  baa  perhaps 

its  advantages,  especially  tor  people  who  want  to  pet  instruct  ion 
as  easily  as  possible  upon  subjects  with  which  they  have  before 
been  unacquainted.  They  must,  however,  run  the  risk  of 
acquiring  information  on  these  subjects  which  is  the  roverso  of 
valuable.  Wo  need  not  point  to  particular  instances  in  which 
either  subjects  of  wide  interest  or  names  of  great  poets  have  been 
shamefully  ill-treated  under  this  system;  wo  may  be  content 
with  wislnng  that  nil  primers — or,  ns  wo  believe  it  is  a>sthetie.  to 
pronounce,  if  not  to  write  them,  primniers — were  as  satisfactory  as 
that  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  written  for  tho  Clarendon  Press 
Series  on  French  Literature.  Tho  writer  had  an  exceptionally 
dillicult  task  to  perform  in  providing  a  guide-book  to  so  vast  and 
varied  a  subject,  within  tho  limit  of  soiuo  hundred  and  forty 
pages;  but  ho  had  previously  shown  his  fitness  for  undertaking  it 
by  his  article  on  tho  same  subject  in  tho  now  edition  of  the 
Mncyclopadia  Britannica.  Ho  has  divided  his  work  into  ten 
chapters,  beginning  with  French  Literature  before  1 200  A.D.,  and 
coming  down  to  living  writers  ;  and  each  of  these  chapters  treats  of 
an  epoch  in  the  consideration  of  which  scarcely  a  fact  or  name  of 
importance  is  omitted  or  neglected.  With  some  of  tho  writer's 
critical  judgments  we  do  not  entirely  agreo  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how,  for  its  special  purpose,  that  of  "  setting  before  the  learner 
such  a  general  view  of  tho  outline  of  French  literary  history  as  he 
may  best  be  able  to  fill  up  for  himself  afterwards,"  the  book  could 
Lave  been  improved. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  begins  by  pointing  out  that,  while  other 
countries — our  own,  for  instance — can  boast  of  a  literary  pedigree 
nominally  longer  than  that  of  France,  the  literature  of  France 
holds  a  unique  position  as  to  its  unbroken  ease  of  access.  The 
English  student,  that  is  to  say,  must  go  through  a  laborious 
process  of  study,  as  difficult  as  that  of  learning  a  new  language, 
before  he  can  appreciate  the  earliest  English  literature.  Not  so 
-with  the  earliest  literature  of  France,  which  can  be  read  with 
comparatively  moderate  trouble,  and  without  a  special  course  of 
study,  by  any  one  who  knows  modern  French.  The  Chanson  de 
Roland,  for  instance,  is  not  more  difficult  than  Chaucer's  works, 
written  four  hundred  years  later.  The  writer  explains  how  the 
lingua  Romana,  or  Romance  language,  arose  after  the  Roman 
conquest,  and  touches  on  some  of  the  poems  written  in  the  new 
tongue,  and  thence  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Chansons  da  Gestcs,  the 
oldest  and  best  of  which,  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  has  already  been 
referred  to.  A  note  on  an  abstract  of  a  fine  passage  in  this 
contains  a  good  emendation.  At  the  death  of  Roland  "  there 
was  thunder  and  rain  falling  heavily,  and  always  the  earth 
shook  and  trembled  from  St.  Michael's  at  Paris  to  Sens."  The 
note  suggests  that  the  reading  of  tho  oldest  MS.  is,  as  seems  likely 
to  us,  a  mistake  for  St.  Michel  du  Peril  (in  pericuh  maris),  that 
is,  Mont  St.  Michel.  After  the  Chansons  de  Gestes  came  the 
Arthurian  Romances,  in  which  for  the  first  time  shopkeepers  and 
citizens  appeared  as  well  as  nobles  and  peasants  ;  and  with  these 
came  poems  about  classical  subjects,  of  which  the  most  important 
by  far  is  the  romance  of  Alixandrc,  "  the  twelve-syllabled  verse  of 
which  was  thought  so  excellent  that  such  lines  have  ever  since 
been  called  Alexandrines."  The  Trouveurs  who  composed  these 
works — which  were  recited  either  by  the  composers  or  by  the 
Jongleurs  and  Jongleresses — devoted  themselves  also  to  romances, 
pastourcllcs,  and  fabliaux,  among  the  last-named  of  which  is  found 
the  story  of  Moliere's  Medecin  malgri  lui.  There  were  also  in 
prose,  besides  the  Arthurian  Romances,  sermons,  and  translations 
and  paraphrases  of  the  Bible  ;  while  to  the  twelfth  century  also 
belongs  the  beginning  of  play  writing  in  the  form  of  Mysteries;  and 
thus,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  observes,  we  see  "  that  early  French 
literature  was  extraordinarily  abundant  in  amount  and  various 
in  form.  Although  its  prose  is  a  little  backward,  there  is 
hardly  any  kind  of  poetry  which  the  Trouveres  had  not  tried, 
and  in  which  they  had  not  succeeded."  To  the  thirteenth 
century  belonged  the  special  form  of  poem  called  the  Roman 
d'Aventurcs,  as  did  also  the  chanson,  and  it  was  this  period 
which  produced  the  two  great  works,  the  Roman  da  Renart, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  miscalled,  du  Renart,  and  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose.  A  perhaps  less  generally  known  fact  is  that  in  this 
period  the  first  specimens,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  comedy 
and  of  comic  opera  were  produced  by  Adam  de  la  Halle,  who 
varied  the  long  course  of  Mystery  and  Miracle  plays  by  a  piece 
called  Li  Jus  Adam,  in  which  various  living  personages  figured 
upon  the  stage,  and  by  what  would  now  be  called  an  operetta, 
founded  on  the  popular  pastourelle  of  Robin  at  Marion. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  gives  good  reasons  for  considering  the  thir- 
teenth century  as  the  most  nourishing  period  of  old  French 
literature,  and  he  passes  from  it  to  the  Decline  of  Mediaaval 
Literature  and  the  Renaissance,  to  each  of  which  a  chapter  is 
devoted.  At  the  end  of  the  former  chapter  he  dwells  upon  the 
farces  which  were  prevalent  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  famous  of  these  is 
"  Pathalin,  which  is  known  to  every  student  of  French  from  the 
adaptation  of  it  made  in  the  seventeenth  century.  All  the  best 
of  the  fun  is  in  the  original  version."  This  farce  is  occasion- 
ally performed  at  the  Fiancais,  and  we  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Saintsbury  had  told  us  something  as  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
there  given.  No  division  of  French  literature,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  except  possibly  the  fabliaux,  shows  more  clearly  than 
these  farces  the  bent  of  the  national  genius  and  the  inexhaustible 
store  of  wit  of  a  certain  practical  kind  which  the  lower  classes 
possessed.    In  the  chapter  on  the  Renaissance  we  have  a  good  ac- 


count of  the  Pleiads,  and  one,  which  is  as  good  ns  it  could  be  in  SO 

cramped  a  space,  of  Rabelais  :— 
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the  study  of  medicine,  and  who  wan  deeply  imbued  in  theloarnini',  literary 

and  scientific,  of  the  li          The  tendency  to  n  noeulinr  kind  of  free-thhlk- 

ing,  which  1ms  always  been  strongly  developed  In  the  French  character, 
mid  which  shows  itself  in  11  kind  of  sceptical  ridicule  of  established  beliefs) 
and,  institutions  rather  than  in  an  earnest  and  practical  desire  for  reform, 
was  eminently  present  in  ltanolais.  Mistreat,  work,  n>  fat  as  it  lias  any 
form  at  all,  has  that  of  n  prose  Human  d'Advcntures,  ami  probably 
borrowed  some  at  least  of  its  personal  s  from  popular  works  already  in 
existence.  The  story,  however,  such  ns  it  is,  is  merely  n  Vehicle 
for  satirical  comment  of  the  most,  varied  kind  on  nil  sorts  of 
things,  touching  sometimes  human  nature  in  general,  sometimes  tho 

particular  circumstances  of  the  day  and  the  personalities  of  Contemporaries. 

The  license  of  language  current  at  the  time  was  very  great,  and  Rabelais 
availed  himself  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  partly  because  it  suited  his 
humour,  partly  because  it  was  dangerous  to  appear  to  take  things  too 
earnestly.  Nor  is  it  true  that  his  book  is  a  satire  with  a  definite  purpose, 
such  as,  for  instance,  Swift's  Gulliver.  It  is  rather  the  outcome  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily active  and  powerful  brain,  well  stored  with  learning,  assisted 
by  an  inexhaustible  fancy,  and  not  devoid  of  a  certain  moral  sense.  There 
is,  for  instance,  no  doubt  that  Rabelais  had  an  original  and  remarkable 
theory  of  education,  and  that  he  was  violently  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  tho 
Church  of  Borne.  But  he  was  neither  a  Protestant  nor  an  infidel,  though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  claim  him  for  both  parties.  A  very  different 
book  is  the  Institution  of  Calvin.  .  .  .  The  style  of  Calvin  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  as  much  opposed  to  that  of  Rabelais  as  his  substance.  Yet  the  author  of 
GargantUa,  as  if  to  show  what  in  other  circumstances  he  could  have  done, 
occasionally  drops  tho  fantastic  mantle  of  exaggeration  and  burlesque  in 
which  he  wraps  himself,  and  then  his  language  has  an  incomparable  dignity 
and  a  sober  grace  superior  to  that  of  Calvin  himself. 

With  one  remark  made  later  on  a  propos  of  Montaigne  we  are 
less  disposed  to  agree  altogether.  Of  him  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  that 
he  is,  with  Rabelais,  "  perhaps  the  only  French  writer  before  our 
own  day  who  deserves  the  name  of  a  humourist."  Now,  without 
detracting  for  a  moment  from  Montaigne's  merit,  this  is,  we  think, 
unfair  to  some  of  the  Trouveurs,  among  whom  Rutebceuf  may  bo 
specially  mentioned.  On  this  point  we  prefer  Mr.  Walter  Besant's 
judgment,  as  given  in  his  French  Humourists,  to  that  of  Mr.  Saints- 
bury. It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  disagree  with  what  Mr. 
Saintsbury  has  to  say  concerning  Montaigne's  style. 

From  this  period  we  pass  naturally  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Classical  time.  Here,  again,  while  the  author  does  full  justice 
within  his  limits  to  the  greatest  names  of  the  period,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  the  lesser  lights  as  well,  he  is,  we  think,  a  trifle 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  a  man  whose  life  was  no  less  strange 
than  are  some  of  his  writings,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  of  whom  soma 
account  was  given  not  long  ago  in  these  columns.  He,  says  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  "  composed  a  Voyage  au  Soleil  and  Voyage  a  la  Lime, 
in  which  the  influence  of  Rabelais  is  evident."  This,  if  true 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  hardly  conveys  any  idea  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  sometimes  almost  prophetic,  invention  of  the  fantastic 
writer.  Later  on  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  careful  to  point  out  an  error 
which  is  too  common  with  regard  to  the  French  classical  drama — 
namely,  that  this  was  invented  by  Corneille  and  Racine,  or  bor- 
rowed by  them  from  the  heroic  romances  of  the  Scudery  type.  To 
say  nothing  of  Etienne  Jodelle,  the  works  of  Garnier  and  Mont- 
chrestien  oiler  a  complete  refutation  of  this  notion.  What  the 
writer  has  to  say  of  Corneille  himself  appears  to  us  excellent,  but 
is  too  concisely  put  to  allow  of  quotation.  The  following  chapter, 
on  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  begins  with  Moliere,  and  here  on  one 
point  of  considerable  dramatic  importance  we  must  join  issue  with 
the  writer.  His  general  critical  remarks  on  the  style  and  method 
of  Moliere  leave  little  or  no  room  for  criticism,  and  are  expressed 
with  his  usual  terseness  and  clearness.  But  in  one  of  the  illus- 
trations which  be  uses  he  ha3  fallen  into  what  we  cannot  but 
think  a  mistake  of  judgment.  "The  only  charge,"  he  writes, 
"that  can  be  brought  against  his  (Moliere's)  plays  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  range  of  their  subjects  and  the  truth  of  their  handling, 
each  one  is  apt  to  take  too  limited  a  view  of  the  characters  with 
which  it  deals."  He  goes  on  to  explain  his  meaning  by  a  com- 
parison between  some  of  the  principal  characters  in  Shakspeare  and 
in  Moliere.  Falstaff  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  type  of  cowardice 
and  gluttony,  and  "  even  Iago  is  rather  warped  by  a  devilish  special 
purpose  than  wholly  diabolical."  This  last  is  an  opinion  which  is 
perhaps  open  to  question  ;  but  what  we  are  now  concerned  with  is 
the  following  statement,  that  "  Alceste  (in  the  Misanthrope)  is 
nothing  more  than  embodied  pride  and  impatience  of  that  with 
which  he  does  not  sympathize."  This  opens  the  way  to  a  con- 
troversy which,  almost  ever  since  the  days  of  Moliere,  has  been 
going  on  in  France,  and  which  is  likely  to  go  on  as  long  as  the 
works  of  Moliere  are  read  and  acted.  The  weight  of  opinion 
seems  now  to  incline  to  the  theory  that,  so  far  from  being  a  mere 
embodiment  of  any  particular  quality  or  qualities,  Alceste  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  character,  demanding  almost  as  much  variety 
and  mobility  of  mood  from  an  actor  as  does  the  part  of  Hamlet. 
The  question,  however,  is  one  upon  the  adequate  discussion  of 
which  we  cannot  at  this  moment  enter ;  and  we  must  be  content, 
for  the  present  at  least,  with  remarking  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  against  Mr.  Saintsbury's  assumption.  Among  much 
that  is  good  in  this  chapter  we  may  call  special  attention  to  the 
writer's  account  of  Lafontaine,  whom  in  respect  to  some  matters  he 
compares  happily  enough  to  Goldsmith. 

Passing  over  two  chapters  on  the  eighteenth  century  and  on 
the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Restoration,  with  the 
observation  that  they  are  as  full  of  matter  and  of  keen  appreciation 
as  is  the  rest  of  the  book,  we  come  to  the  two  concluding  chapters, 
on  the  Romantic  Movement  and  on  Contemporary  French  Litera- 
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ture.  The  subjects  ■with  which  the  writer  here  deals  are  better 
known  tn  the  general  reader  than  is  the  history  of  early  French 
literature,  and  what  little  comment  we  have  to  make  upon  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  treatment  of  them  is  chiefly  of  an  admiring-  kind. 
His  remarks  upon  M.  Victor  Hugo  are  excellent,  aud  make 
a  good  answer,  if  any  answer  were  wanted,  to  the  attempts  of 
certain  poetasters  to  decry  a  writer  whose  greatness  they  cannot 
comprehend.  No  less  to  the  purpose  are  his  succeeding  observa- 
tions on  Sainte-Beuve : — "  As  Victor  Hugo  was  the  poet  of  the 
Eew  movement,  so  Sainte-Beuve  was  its  critic ;  and,  like  the  poet, 
the  critic  retained  for  the  whole  of  his  life  the  superiority  which 
he  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.''  The  first  work  of 
importance  which  he  composed  was  the  series  of  Tabliaux  de  la 
Litterature  Francaise  au  XVI'  "" siecie,  which  appeared  in  the 
Globe,  and  which  "  at  once  reinstated  the  older  writers  of  France 
in  the  place  which  since  Malherbe  had  been  denied  them, 
and  directed  the  rising  generation  to  the  proper  places  to  look 
for  models  of  language  and  style."  He  had  a  comparative 
failure  as  a  writer  of  purely  original  work,  but,  recovering  from 
this,  and  devoting  himself  afresh  to  purely  critical  work,  he 
became  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  prose  critic  of  any  age,  found- 
ing, indeed,  an  entirely  new  school  of  criticism,  as  Victor  Hugo 
has  founded  an  entirely  new  school  of  poetry.  "  In  this,  his 
later  career,  Sainte-Beuve  was  judged,  partly  from  personal  motives, 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  Romantic ;  but  this  was  simply  because  the 
true  import  of  the  literary  revolution  was  mistaken.  He  worked 
his  work,  Hugo  his,  and  the  effect  of  the  lives  of  the  two  men  has 
been  an  entire  revolution  of  literary  principles  and  practice  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  except  where,  as  in  England,  native  genius  had 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  any  such  change.'' 

In  one  matter  only  in  these  last  chapters  are  we  at  all  disposed 
to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  that  is,  for  saying  that 
George  Sand's  later  studies  of  provincial  life  are  more  admirable 
than  the  "  powerfully  coloured,  but  too  often  extravagant  and 
tedious  novels  written  in  her  earlier  days,"  and  at  the  same  time 
making  no  mention  of  Cunsuelo.  Having  said  this,  we  have  picked 
all  the  holes  that  we  can  pick  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  work,  and  we  may 
leave  off  as  we  began,  by  recommending  it  as  a  work  which  is  both 
excellent  in  itself  and  admirably  fitted  for  its  special  purpose. 


STRICTLY  TIED  UP.* 

nPHE  author  of  Strictly  Tied  Up  loves  to  look  on  the  lively  side 
-L  of  things,  and  his  novel  may  be  described  as  a  comedy  of  life 
and  character.  All  his  personages  are  more  or  less  conspicuous  by 
some  eccentricity,  foible,  or  amiable  weakness  ;  his  incidents  and 
complications  are  generally  humorous,  and  the  drollery  is  brought 
to  a  climax  in  the  denouement.  There  father  and  sou  marry 
daughter  and  mother,  the  couples  having  chosen  to  mate  them- 
selves so  as  to  cause  a  ludicrous  entangling  of  relationships.  There 
is  no  lack  of  action  and  movement ;  there  is  plentiful  variety 
of  scene ;  and  in  the  changing  society  to  which  we  are  in- 
troduced the  author  shows  abundant  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Now  we  are  in  the  city,  now  in  the  country;  we  pay  flying  visits 
to  London  and  Dublin ;  and,  while  both  of  the  heroines  have 
their  homes  in  Yorkshire,  one  is  transported  to  a  country 
seat  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  where,  on  a  visit  to  certain 
noble  relatives,  she  is  launched  on  the  adventures  that  land 
her  in  matrimony.  There  is  one  point  in  the  novel  that  will 
recommend  it  to  most  readers.  Though  the  author  goes  back  upon 
the  family  histories  of  his  personages,  discussing  their  pedigrees 
and  antecedents  perhaps  at  unnecessary  length,  yet,  to  borrow  the 
language  of  commercial  men,  he  brings  the  interest  of  the  story 
down  to  date.  We  are  transported  to  the  Ireland  where  Laud 
Leaguers  are  in  malignant  activity,  aud  where  landlords  are 
liable  to  be  shot  from  behind  walls.  As  it  happens,  no  tragedy 
•of  the  kind  occurs  to  stain  the  present  pages.  But  Lord  Foulis- 
ville, the  Irish  peer  of  the  book,  had  more  than  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  provoke  his  condemnation  by  the  self-constituted 
avengers  of  the  national  wrongs.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a 
Saxon  who  had  had  the  soil  transferred  to  him  on  somewhat 
questionable  terms  from  a  "  good  ould  Celtic  stock,''  in  the  re- 
distribution that  followed  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  was  an 
absentee  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  spending  the 
"  rints  "  in  display  anil  self-indulgence  in  London.  And  as  he 
loved  his  luxuries,  and  kept  up  a  good  establishment,  and  was 
always  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  was  hard  upon  his  tenantry  iu  self-defence.  Nor  was  the 
Foulis's  family  bill  of  health  by  any  means  a  clean  one  in  Celtic 
eyes.  Lord  Foulisville's  ancestors  had  ratted  repeatedly,  but  had 
always  aimed  at  a  good  understanding  with  ".  the  Castle,"  and 
the  peerage  had  been  given  as  the  price  of  the  vote  which  had 
helped  to  barter  away  "  the  independence  of  Ireland."  So  that 
platform  orators  might  have  found  am  pis  material  for  denouncing 
the  bloated  Saxon  aristocrat  who  battened  on  the  flesh  and  the 
blood  of  his  serfs  of  Ballybanaghermore.  This  history  of  the 
Foulis  family  is  doubtless  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  many  a  modem  Irish  dignity.  Nor  is  the  changing  of  the 
names  on  the  property — another  substantial  national  grievance, 
by  tne  way — less  true  to  nature.  The  mansion  of  Ballybanagher- 
more had  become  Fontarabia ;  for  it  was  in  the  days  when 
many  places  in    Ireland  were  rechristened   after   the  senti- 
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mental  fancies  of  romantic  purchasers ;  and  even  the  legendary 
islet  of  Iniscormac  in  a  neighbouring  loch  had  been  altered,  much 
for  the  worse,  to  Diana's  Island. 

To  make  matters  specially  unpleasant  for  the  Earl,  a  person 
claiming  to  represent  the  ancient  Lords  of  Ballybanaghermore, 
aud  undoubtedly  bearing  their  proud  name  of  McSwinny,  lived 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  Mr.  McSwinny* is  pre- 
sented as  a  characteristic  type  of  the  yeoman,  in  rank  some- 
thing beneath  a  squireen,  though  we  suspect  him  to  be  slightly 
overcoloured.  He  was  a  miller  and  money-lender,  the  re- 
presentative of  a  line  of  millers  and  money-lenders,  who,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  wide  tract  of  country,  had 
laid  their  embarrassed  dependents  under  heavy  contributions. 
McSwinny,  iu  nursing  his  hereditary  wrongs,  naturally  detested 
the  Earl  of  Foulisville,  and  would  very  gladly  have  shot  him  or 
seen  him  shot.  But,  as  the  author  observes,  with  a  subtle 
touch  of  humour,  his  dignity  of  station  forbade  him 
the  indulgence.  For  McSwinny  too  was  likewise  a  land- 
owner, though  iu  a  small  way ;  and  for  one  landlord  to 
assassinate  another  would  have  been  to  lower  himself  to  the  level 
of  evicted  tenant-farmers.  It  was  not  this  descriptive  touch  we 
had  in  view  in  suggesting  that  McSwinny  was  somewhat  over- 
coloured.  We  were  thinking  rather  of  a  story  told  in  illustration 
of  his  amicable  relations  with  the  peer  which  seems  almost  too  good 
to  be  probable.  The  Foulisville  house  party  had  gone  on  a  picnic 
to  the  romautic  loch  of  which  we  have  spoken.  An  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  only  punt  on  the  water,  and  two  of  the  party  had 
been  cast  away  on  the  island.  The  only  other  available  boat  in 
the  vicinity  belonged  to  the  churlish  miller,  McSwinny,  and  Lord 
Foulisville  had  stooped  his  pride  to  the  point  of  sending  an  embassy 
to  borrow  it.  It  was  probably  in  accordance  with  the  Celtic  character 
and  the  fitness  of  things  that  McSwinny  should  make  the  envoys 
of  his  enemy  swallow  a  great  deal  of  humble  pie.  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  he  should  have  refused  point  blank,  though  the  lives 
of  a  couple  of  innocent  persons  were  in  question,  aud  neither 
agrarian  nor  political  considerations  were  involved.  But  we  can 
hardly  imagine  even  an  Irish  usurer  indulging,  under  the  circum- 
stauces,  iu  the  grim  joke  of  haggling  leisurely  over  an  exorbitant 
charge  for  the  boat,  and  delaying  the  emissaries  afterwards  over  a 
demand  for  the  hire  of  the  oars.  The  story  is,  however,  so 
capitally  told  that  many  readers  will  no  doubt  think  our  ob- 
jection hypercritical. 

The  Anglo-Irish  aristocrats  are  not  made  much  more  attractive 
than  their  neighbour  Mr.  MpSwinny.  The  Earl  of  Foulisville  is  a 
spendthrift,  half  reformed  by  stern  necessity,  who  has  fallen  back, 
by  way  of  consolation,  on  his  favourite  vices  of  ffourmandise  and 
hard  drinking.  He  comforts  himself  in  the  wild  solitudes  of  his 
Irish  domaiu  with  the  services  of  a  French  chef  and  the  contents 
of  a  well-selected  cellar.  The  Countess,  a  parvcnue  whom  he 
had  married  for  her  looks,  feels  her  banishment  to  the  wastes  even 
more  deeply.  She  finds  but  indifferent  solace  in  the  society  of  a 
lady  whom  she  has  installed  iu  the  post  of  companion  and  con- 
fidante, and  with  whom  she  subsequently  has  good  reason  to 
quarrel.  So  it  occurs  to  her  to  seek  out  a  daughter  by  adoption, 
whom  she  may  launch  sooner  or  later  on  the  fashionable  world, 
and  it  is  this  idea  of  hers  that  brings  U3  into  contact  with 
the  real  heroines  of  the  tale.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Foulis 
of  Yaxley  in  Yorkshire  is  a  clever  and  very  engaging  woman, 
albeit  somewhat  mercurial  and  bustliug.  She  was  an  heiress 
who  had  been  duped,  when  a  girl  of  sixteen,  into  marry- 
ing the  roue  brother  of  Lord  Foulisville.  Luckily  for  her,  she 
lost  him  by  an  accident  within  a  very  few  months  of  her 
unfortunate  marriage,  and  since  then  the  world  had  gone  well 
and  smoothly  with  her.    It  is  true  that  her  daughter,  the  sole 

1  remembrance  left  her  of  the  ill-assorted  union,  was  by  no  means 
all  she  could  have  desired,  being  commonplace  in  looks  and  some- 
what cross-grained  in  disposition.  But  the  two  got  on  together 
fairly  well,  and  the  widow,  who  is  being  rapidly  enriched  by 
the  discovery  of  coal-mines  on  her  property,  finds  almost  a  super- 
abundance of  the  occupations  in  which  she  delights.  Nor  does 
her  luck  end  there.  For  circumstances  take  her  child  off  her 
hands,  while  she  meets  with  a  singularly  agreeable  life-partner 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  her  property.  It  is  here 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  story  comes  in.  Meriel  Foulis 
has  gone  on  her  aunt's  invitation  to  Fontarabia.  and,  accom- 
panying her  hosts  to  the  picnic  at  Diana's  Island,  has  far  more 
excitement  than  she  had  bargained  for ;  while  the  "  pleasures " 
of  the  dav  are  pregnant  with  her  fate.  The  shipwreck  that 
engulfed  the  family  plate  with  the  provision  hampers  comes  as 
a  "odsend  to  a  scheming  elderly  baronet  who  ha3  set  his  affections 
on  Meriel's  fortune.  He  persuades  the  innocent  young  lady  that 
he  has  saved  her  life ;  abuses  their  lonely  tete-a-tete  on  the  island 
to  propose  to  her ;  and  half  cajoles,  half  terrifies  her  into  accept- 
in^-  him.  Subsequently  he  avails  himself  of  the  illness  of  her  aunt 
toCwheedlc  her  into  a  clandestine  marriage,  and  then,  feeling  that 
he  is  master  of  the  situation  so  far  as  the  heiress  is  concerned,  he 
dictates  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  she  prescribes  terms  of  re- 
conciliation to  her  mother.  Meanwhile  the  lively  Mrs.  Foulis  has 
been  cheering  her  loneliness  by  entertaining  a  visitor,  and  when 
the  letter,  which  is  half  an  ultimatum,  arrives,  her  guest  has  ob- 
tained the  right  to  advise  her.  No  one  is  more  competent 
to  act  as  counsellor  on  the  occasion,  for  he  knows  the  real 
author  of  the  communication  intimately.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Foulis's 
visitor  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Eustace  Brandreth,  whose  father 
has  just  eloped  with  Mrs.  Foulis's  youthful  daughter ;  while  Mr. 

1  Eustace  has  been  persuading  Mrs.  Foulis  to  accept  him  as  her 
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lord  mid  master.  1 1  it  choice  is  :i  wi<o  mic,  Kustaeo  1  *r:i nd r««l h 
is  only  ono  year  her  junior;  ho  is  tho  reverse  of  his  disreputable 
father  in  every  respect — among  other  thing!,  in  being  an  evellerit 
man  of  business  ;  and  though,  being  penniless,  he  has  married  a 
rich  woman,  yet  after  all  he  hns  not  shown  himself  so  very 
interested,  since  she  has  only  a  life-interest  in  her  property.  At 
least  ho  and  she  and  Meriel,  I  fady  I  irandreth,  and  aho\  (<  all,  the  deep- 
scheming  Sir  .Miles  himself,  believe  that  the  reversion  is  vested 
absolutely  in  Meriel.  It  is  not  till  after  Mrs.  Konlis  has  been 
fairly  married  for  tho  second  linio  that  they  aro  undeceived. 
Then  it  comes  out  that,  by  the  provisions  of  tho  settlement,  her 
second  husband,  should  she  marry  again,  is  to  have  the  life-rent  of 
all  her  estates  and  personalty  ;  while,  in  the  event  of  there  being  a 
boy  born  of  tho  union,  be  is  to  oust  his  elder  sister,  Miss  Meriel. 
Of  course  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Foulis  is  fruitful  as  well  as  happy. 
There  is  a  son  to  inherit  the  " strictly  tied  up"  acres  and  coal- 
mines; and  tho  undutiful  Meriel,  and  the  veteran  fortune-hunter 
who  entrapped  her,  are  punished  where  they  had  sinned,  by  being 
beggared  and  afterwards  pensioned  out  of  charity.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  humour  as  well  as  sullicient  excitement  in  these 
volumes  ;  not  a  few  of  tho  descriptions  both  of  people  and  scenery 
are  exceedingly  graphic  and  piquant ;  while  the  denouement  is 
happily  conceived  and  carried  out  with  no  little  ingenuity. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  AND  THE  SCANDINAVIAN.* 

MR.  METCALFE'S  volume  would  perhaps  have  been 
pleasanter  in  the  reading  if  he  had  been  less  anxious  to 
make  it  light  and  amusing.  He  takes  credit  to  himself  for  this 
anxiety,  and  assures  us  that  "  instead  of  taking  all  things  an 
serieu.v,  he  has  ever  and  anon,  as  Horace  recommends,  tried  to 
temper  the  grave  with  tho  gay,  to  enliven  the  subject  with  illustra- 
tions new  and  old,  to  point  the  theme  with  novel  applications, 
and  thus  to  carry  off  agreeably  what  might  otherwise  have  proved 
heavy  reading."  But  unless  these  applications  and  illustrations 
are  fairly  to  the  point,  they  are  apt  to  become  tiresome ;  and  if 
the  work  before  us  is  serious,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  gained 
by  treating  it  as  if  it  were  not  serious.  Mr.  Metcalfe  seems  to 
think  that  the  attractions  of  the  Edda  are  likely  to  be  enhanced 
if  lie  speaks  of  Ileimdall  as  the  "  model  of  porters,"  who  "  far  out- 
Rolands  Roland,  for  his  horn  is  heard  all  the  world  over.  His 
teeth  are  of  gold.  For  durability  we  should  have  preferred  bone 
cased  with  enamel."  Odin  himself  is  treated  after  the  same  fashion, 
as  being  "  the  fountain-head  of  wisdom  ever  since  he  got  that 
drink  of  Mimer's  well  and  pawned  his  eye  for  it,  and  thought  it  a 
cheap  bargain,  which  curious  transaction  to  a  man  apt  at  dis- 
covering resemblances  in  remote  ideas  is  suggestive  of  that  over- 
addiction  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  which  has  forfeited  the  eyes  of 
many  and  helped  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  spectacle-makers." 
If  we  look  to  the  old  story,  the  connexion  of  ideas  may  seem  to 
us  very  remote  indeed  ;  and  when  Mr.  Metcalfe  adds  in  a  note  that 
philosophers  regard  the  tale  as  an  allegory  of  sunset  in  the  sea, 
some  may  be  tempted  to  reply  that  the  remark  is  much 
more  smart  than  accurate,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
posed sprightliness  of  style  the  author  has  sent  his  reader  on  a 
wrong  path.  It  may  be  clever,  but  it  is  not  altogether  close 
to  the  evidence,  to  represent  the  dwarfs  who  slay  Kvasir  as 
saying  that  he  had  been  "  suffocated  by  bi3  own  knowledge, 
because  he  could  not  meet  with  persons  able  to  ease  and  disem- 
bogue his  mind  of  the  wisdom  there  accumulated  by  proposing  to 
him  such  learned  questions  as  were  necessary  to  his  relief."  Then 
follows  the  moral  and  the  application.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  there  was 
no  Vulcanian  midwife,  or  Civil  Service  Examiner,  at  hand  to  do 
for  Kvasir  what  was  done  with  Jupiter  to  his  great  comfort  and 

speedy  recovery  when  he  was  similarly  afflicted  The 

late  of  Kvasir  ought  to  be  a  caution  to  our  modern  youths  against 
the  frightful  results  of  overcramming."  But  a  story  can  scarcely 
he  allowed  to  have  two  morals ;  and  the  warning  against  cram- 
ming seems  to  be  forced  in,  if  the  true  cause  of  Kvasir's  death  be, 
as  Mr.  Metcalfe  says  it  was,  that  "  merit,  then  as  now,  excited 
envy,  and  two  dwarves,  a  race  always  proverbial  for  spite,  set 
upon  him  unawares  and  slew  him."  It  would  seem  from  this 
that  if  they  had  only  let  him  alone,  Kvasir  might  have  continued 
to  bear  the  weight  of  his  learning  as  he  had  borne  it  in  times 
past. 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  wish  to  be  amusing  that  Mr.  Metcalfe 
uses  such  words  as  "  lengthy  "  and  "  reliable,"  and  speaks  of  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  as  warning  the  Romans  in  Britain  to 
"  contract  their  feelers,"  and  of  English  ladies  as  "joining  in  the 
stampede  of  pilgrimage  "  to  the  Eternal  City.  So  when  Lullus 
had  sent  to  Gutberet,  abbot  of  Wearmoutli,  a  piece  of  thick  stuil'  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  the  old  man,  we  are  told,  "  won't  have  it,  not  he." 
But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  cite  other  instances  of  these  not  very 
happy  pleasantries.  We  will  end  our  fault-finding  with  the 
remark  that  some  printers'  mistakes  which  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  might  with  advantage  have  been  removed.  No  one 
perhaps  supposes  that  St.  Boniface  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  martyrdom  ;  and  when  we  read  in  a  note,  p.  242, 
that  "  in  the  Veda  night  is  author  of  dawn  (Hibbert  Lectures),"  we 
can  only  guess  from  its  matter  that  the  reference  is  to  the  series  of 
1S7S.    The  truth  is  that  the  subject  with  which  Mr.  Metcalfe  has 
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undertaken  to  deal  is  both  s^riou  •.  and  important,  and  ho  lias 
treated  it  on  tho  whole  with  very  sufficient  seriousness  and  cumest- 
ness.  Nothing  is  trained,  he  rightly  urges,  by  representing  things 
to  ourselvC9  as  dill'erent  from  what  they  really  are.  The  Eng- 
lish language,  as  it,  um  brought  into  this  country  by  tho 
Teutonic  invaders  of  the  fifth  cutury,  and  perhaps  by  somo 
who  had  long  preceded  them,  had  a  literature  which  wa<  not 
immediately  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Norman  conquest.  Tho 
Kindred  tribes  which  made  their  abode  in  Norway  and  Iceland 
had  also  their  literature.  W  hat  aro  tho  characteristics  and  what 
aro  tho  respective  values  of  tho  two  'i  If  wo  are  so  silly  as  to 
sulfer  what  may  be  called  patriotic  feeling  to  have  undue  weight 
with  us,  it  must  bo  allowed  that  Mr.  Metcalfe's  conclusions  will 
not  be  in  a  high  degree  gratifying.  The  ono  question  is  whether 
they  rest  on  facts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  facts  justify  hit 
assertion  that  the  Englishmen  of  Alfred  tho  Great  never  had  a 
vernacular  historical  school  like  the  Scandinavian.  He  may  well 
wish  that  I'ede  had  written  in  his  own  tongue,  and  add  that  u  then 
we  might  have  known  what  the  English  of  that  day  really  was," 
instead  of  having  but  a  faint  echo  of  it  in  tho  inscription  on  tho 
Kuthwell  Cross,  and  in  the  few  lines  improvised  by  Bed e  before 
his  death.  Mr.  Metcalfe  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  literature 
of  England  was  blighted  and  crushed  by  tho  influence  of  Latin 
Christianity.  The  unskilled  people  spoke  their  own  language; 
those  who  had  any  education  thought  and  wrote  in  another.  The 
result  was  disastrous.  "  The  mental  habits  of  the  people  became 
saturated  with  tho  prevailing  colour  of  their  teachers'  solemnity 
and  dulness.  The  domestic  infant  was  overlaid  and  crushed  by 
an  alien  intruder.  When  Anglo-Saxons  did  write  in  their  own 
tongue  it  smacked  of  Italy  and  book-learning."  Everything 
was  done  to  promote  the  composition  of  devotional  and  religious 
treatises,  and  to  discourage  the  growth  of  "  the  true  complement  to 
this  mental  nourishment,"  in  which  "the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  all 
peoples  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence,  delighted — tho 
national  ballad,  the  foundation  of  all  history."  Nor  was  the  sacriy 
tice  made  to  much  purpose.  Even  those  who  professed  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  were  for  the  most  part  utterly  ignorant  of  it. 
Many  priests  were  unable  to  utter  the  Church  formulas  correctly, 
or  to  baptize  a  child  without  a  blunder.  "  The  Latin  rage  at  last," 
Mr.  Metcalfe  remarks,  "  stood  convicted  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and  fell  into  discredit  and  decay,  so  much  so  that  Alfred  in  his 
preface  to  the  Pastoral  expresses  his  astonishment  that  his  country- 
men had  written  Latin  books  and  had  not  left  translations  of 
them."  Nor  could  this  deplorable  state  of  things  be  ascribed  to 
the  Danish  invasions,  for  the  picture  drawn  by  Alfred  applies  to  a 
time  before  the  churches  were  spoiled  and  burned,  and  while  they 
were  yet  filled  with  books,  from  which,  as  Alfred  rightly  said,  they 
reaped  very  little  fruit,  because  they  were  not  written  in  their 
native  tongue.  To  this  predominant  influence  of  Latin  Mr.  Met- 
calfe traces  the  comparative  inferiority  of  such  English  literature 
as  could  spring  up  under  these  conditions.  Of  the  great  historical 
document  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  as  a  composition, 
he  has  no  high  opinion.  All  who  are  not  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  regards  it  as  the  most  valuable  original  work 
extant  in  any  language  must,  he  thinks,  confess  it  to  be  disap- 
pointing. That  it  may  be  compared  with  any  similar  work  of  its 
age,  if  such  exist,  is  not  saying  much.  It  is  wholly  devoid  of 
proportion.  The  mortality  of  birds  forms  the  single  entry  of  one 
year,  as  the  death  of  Theodore  and  the  change  from  Roman  to 
English  bishops  forms  that  of  another  : — - 

Critics  [he  adds]  have  apologized  for  the  lack  of  attractive  details  by  ex- 
plaining that  it  is  merely  a  book  of  annals,  not  a  history  ;  but  when  once 
or  twice  the  spell  is  broken  and  a  real  historic  interest  is  given  to  the  nar- 
rative— as,  for  instance,  when  Egbert's  grandson  Alfred,  after  many  ups  and 
downs,  makes  head  against  the  Danes,  and  his  exploits  are  recorded  with 
abundant  life  and  vigour— they  point  -with  rapture  to  the  fact,  This  seems 
rather  like  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds.  But 
generally,  if  we  discard  an  unduly  optimist  tone  in  our  judgment,  must  we 
not  admit  that  there  is  a  something  wanting  generally  in  the  extant  works  of 
the  Saxon  pen,  an  absence  of  tilling  up  the  outlines,  which  makes  those 
days  somewhat  vague  in  their  import,  bald  and  unsatisfying  in  their  pre- 
sentment ?  We  should  like  to  be  more  intimate  with  oar  Saxon  fore- 
fathers ;  we  do  not  quite  know  what  manner  of  men  they  were.  .  .  .  What 
did  that  man  look  like,  was  he  tall  or  short  ?  .  .  .  These  points  it  seldom 
occurred  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  wTriter  to  mention.  .  .  .  Such  a  remark  as  that 
recorded  by  Snorri  as  made  by  the  gigantic  Harold  Hardrada  just  before 
the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  about  the  personal  appearance  of  Harold 
Godwinson,  "  He  was  a  little  man,  but  he  sat  firmly  in  his  stirrups,"  does 
not  find  its  parallel  in  tho  Saxon  Chronicle  from  end  to  cud. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  us  this  personal  knowledge  of  the 
English  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  abode  in  this  island  such  poems 
as  the  great  epic  of  Beowulf  aro  not  of  much  use.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  halls  of  the  great,  and  not  among  the  walks  of  every- 
day life  ;  nor  is  Mr.  Metcalfe  willing  to  admit  its  strictly  English 
character.  He  lays  stress  on  the  general  opinion  which  holds  it  to 
be  of  Swedish  origin,  and  its  finest  passages  suggest  to  him  a  com- 
parison with  the  Icelandic  Grettir-saga.  The  comparison  is  per- 
fectly legitimate ;  but  it  warrants,  and  indeed  enforces,  a  much 
wider  conclusion  than  Mr.  Metcalfe  would  probably  care  to  defend. 
It  is  even  possible  that  in  the  Saga  there  is  one  word  which  com- 
pletely identifies  Grettir  with  Beowulf: — 

The  -water-troll  assails  him  with  a  weapon  which  people  called  a  hepti- 
sax,  a  strange  sort  of  weird  dagger,  and  which  therefore  required  a  par- 
ticular explanation.  This  is  the  very  name  of  the  hafted-sword  (hseft-mace) 
with  which  Beowulf  attacks  Grendid's  mother,  and  the  word  never  occurs 
again,  I  believe,  in  any  Icelandic  author. 

The  saga  tand  the  epic  poem  have  thus  a  common  groundwork. 
Was  the  Beowulf  story  then  carried  from  England  to  Scandinavia 
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and  Iceland  ?  and,  if  so,  when  was  this  done  ?  The  question  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  agreement,  whatever  it  may  be  ; 
nor  need  we  suppose  a  contrary  course  in  the  migration  of  the 
story,  because  we  may  "  discern  some  of  the  germs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem"  in  the  Icelandic  poems  themselves.  In  Mr.  Met- 
calfe's opinion,  "  Beowulf  perishing,  after  he  had  slain  the  monster, 
by  its  venom  looks  like  a  reference  to  the  Edda  myth  of  Thor 
dying  by  the  poison  of  Midgardsorm,  when  the  monster  was 
already  slain."  The  incident  may  point  in  this  direction ;  but  it 
has  an  affinity  not  less  close  with  the  story  of  Herakles  dying 
from  the  blood  or  venom  of  Nessus,  whom  he  had  slain,  and 
Beowulf  might  therefore  be  traced  as  easily  to  a  Greek  as  to  an 
Icelandic  source.  In  either  case  we  should  have  to  stop  short  of 
Mr.  Metcalfe's  inference  or  to  go  further.  But,  when  we  turn  from 
old  English  to  Scandinavian  literature,  the  contrast  is  as  striking 
as  Mr.  Metcalfe's  strongest  expressions  would  imply.  We  have  in 
the  former  nothing  like  the  vast  variety  and  the  astonishing  vigour 
which  characterize  the  whole  saga  literature  of  the  Northmen. 
Nor  can  much  weight  be  attached  to  the  fact — if  it  be  a  fact — 
of  the  comparatively  late  growth  of  the  latter.  There  are  no 
Scandinavian  MSS.  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  Mr. 
Metcalfe  urges 

that  some  three  hundred  years  after  England  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
converted  to  Christianity  and  become  acquainted  with  Roman  letters  and 
with  Roman  culture,  ancient  and  modern,  Scandinavia  was  still  Pagan, 
with  no  Southern  culture  ;  and  Runic  listings  were  all  her  artificial  ap- 
pliances for  preserving  historic  facts.  But,  though  not  written  down  on 
material  tablets,  there  was  an  unwritten  literature  existing  among  the 
Korthern  barbarians,  begotten  of  their  genius,  full  of  life  and  warmth, 
stamped  indelibly  on  their  minds,  which,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  the 
means  of  bringing  it  before  the  world,  issued  forth,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  in  a  great  measure  in  its  present  bodily  shape. 

Certainly  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  the  old  literature  of  England 
for  anything  like  the  power  of  imagination  and  the  mingled  strength 
and  tenderness  which  mark  the  stories  of  the  Helgis  and  the  Vol- 
eungs.  The  old  Edda,  in  the  name  of  which  we  are,  it  seems,  to 
see  a  word  denoting  poetry,  and  not,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  grandam  who  recited  the  stories,  is  indeed  a  storehouse 
of  the  richest  treasures,  although  some  have  deplored  that  in  its 
present  state  it  contains  not  a  thousandth  part  of  what  once  ex- 
isted. But  enough  has  been  preserved  to  show  the  mental  powers 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  sprang  up,  and  to  throw  a  mar- 
vellous light  on  the  course  of  thought  among  the  Aryan  nations 
generally.  The  story  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhild  carries  us  naturally 
to  that  of  the  Nibelungenlied ;  and  here  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  unfortu- 
nately not  resisted  the  temptation  furnished  by  the  names  of  some 
of  the  actors  in  this  poem  to  dwell  on  the  way  in  which  historical 
personages  and  historical  events  are  introduced  into  mythical  tales. 
Thus  the  three  Burgundian  kings  of  the  Nibelung  lay  "  are  matter 
of  history";  and  "  Attila,  his  brother  Bleda  (in  the  Nibelungen 
Blbdelin),  and  Dietrich  of  the  NibeluDgen  Lied,  who  was  of  the 
blood  of  the  Amalungs,  the  royal  race  of  the  East  Goths,  are  also 
hist'uie  personages."  The  theory,  it  must  be  admitted,  dies  hard. 
In  his  recent  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language  Mr.  Sayce 
has  dealt  it  a  crushing  blow.  Speaking  of  these  transformations 
of  the  Icelandic  Jiirmunrek  into  the  Gothic  King  Hermanric,  of 
Atti  into  Attila,  of  Guuther  into  the  Burgundian  Gundicar,  and  of 
Brynhild  into  Brunehault,  he  remarks : — 

The  coincidences  between  the  myth  and  actual  history  seem  too  numerous 
and  striking  to  be  the  mere  result  of  accident.  And  yet  such  is  the  case. 
The  Attila  of  history  died  in  453,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  the  his.- 
torical  Theodoric,  and  Jornandes  who  wrote  at  least  twenty  years  before 
the  death  of  the  Austrasian  Siegbert  was  already  acquainted  with  the  name 
and  siory  of  Swanhild,  the  child  born  after  Sigurd's  death.  If  more  were 
needed,  the  Icelandic  and  Saxon  versions  of  the  legend  would  prove  its 
mythic  antiquity.  The  historical  colouring  thrown  over  it  by  the  version 
of  a  literary  nge  is  but  deceptive  ;  the  old  Teutonic  story  of  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  summer  sun  was  told  and  sung  long  before  the  time  of 
Gundicar  and  Attila,  long,  in  fact,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Mr.  Sayce  is,  of  course,  well  aware  that  others  have  said  this  and 
proved  this  before  him  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  idea  thus 
doubly  and  trebly  slain  should  again  be  thrust  forward,  more  espe- 
cially when  at  the  best  no  solid  results  could  be  obtained  from  it. 
A  crop  of  mere  names  can  never  be  converted  into  a  harvest  of 
facts  ;  and  there  is  enough  of  sound  and  most  judicious  criticism 
throughout  Mr.  Metcalfe's  volume  to  show  that  such  barren  theories 
have  in  his  eyes  no  real  value.  By  comparing  impartially  and 
without  prejudice  the  ancient  English  and  Scandinavian  literature 
he  has  done  a  service  which  calls  for  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  historical  students  and  of  scholars  generally ;  and  we  may  safely 
say  that  none  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  pages  without 
feeling  that  they  have  been  instructed  as  wall  as  interested. 


GOLDEN  GLEAMS.* 

MR.  JOHN  T.  LLOYD,  the  editor  of  these  Golden  Gleams, 
is  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  sinking.  He  begins  by  telling  us 
that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  own 
country  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  living  man.    He  is,  he 

*  Golden  Oleums.  From  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Words  and 
Works ;  being  a  Choice  Collection  of  over  350  Extracts  from  the  Latest 
Writings,  Sermons,  and  Lectures  of  the  Celebrated  American  Preacher  and 
Author.    Newcastle-on-Tyne :  The  Tyne  Publishing  Company.  1880. 


adds,  nearly  as  well  known  in  England  as  in  the  United  States. 
He  is,  besides,  the  most  wonderful  pulpit  genius  of  his  ao-e.  So 
far  the  conception  that  Mr.  Lloyd  raises  in  our  minds  of  this 
preacher  is  as  high  as  it  is  new  and  surprising.  Hitherto  we 
had  not  been  aware  that  he  was  a  genius,  still  less  that  he 
was  a  pulpit  genius,  still  less  that  he  was  a  wonderful  pulpit 
genius,  and  least  of  all  that  he  was  the  most  wonderful  pulpit 
genius  of  the  age.  His  editor  has  carried  him  up  as  high  as 
even  the  highest  of  the  old  three-deckers,  as  they  were  called, 
of  any  City  church,  and  in  a  moment  he  brings  himself,  us,  and  his 
hero  all  to  the  ground.  "  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons,"  he  goes  on  to 
say  in  the  very  next  sentence,  "  are  read  with  interest  and  in- 
struction wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  translated  into  other  tongues."  Is  this  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  most  wonderful  pulpit  genius  of  the  age,  that 
his  sermons  are  read  with  interest  and  instruction  ?  Those 
surely  are  the  terms  which  are  fittingly  applied  to  an  address 
of  an  Archbishop  at  a  Temperance  meeting,  or  to  a  paper  read 
before,  the  Social  Science  Congress.  They  have  far  too  cold  a 
sound  for  genius.  It  may  be  that  the  present  age  is  dead  to  all 
enthusiasm ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
scarcely  knows  what  genius  means.  The  selections  that  he  gives 
are  taken,  he  says,  from  the  preacher's  "  latest  utterances,  and  re- 
present, therefore,  his  ripest,  best-digested  sentiments."  The  best- 
digested  sentiments  of  a  wonderful  genius  have  a  strange  sound 
about  them,  though  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  they  would  not 
make  as  telling  a  title  as  even  "  Golden  Gleams.''  For  ourselves,  if 
we  must  study  the  geniuses  of  the  modern  pulpit,  we  should  pre- 
fer examples  from  their  writings  that  were  not  quite  of  the  ripest. 
The  more  years  that  they  live  to  preach  the  more  skilful  do  they 
become  in  the  art  of  making  a  little  go  a  great  way.  Mr.  Beecher 
is,  we  learn,  "  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  He  is  an  orator.  His 
mind  works  spontaneously,  quickly,  and  logically."  If  we  might 
venture  to  add  one  term  more,  we  should  say  that  it  works  expan- 
sively. It  deals  with  a  thought  just  as  a  child  deals  with  a 
little  soap  and  water.  It  swells  it  out  into  very  large  proportions. 
No  doubt  the  effect  produced  is  pretty  enough.  There  is  no  want 
of  variety  of  colouring,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  very  much 
can  be  got  out  of  so  very  little.  But  bubble-blowing,  whether  of 
the  child  or  of  the  pulpit  genius,  at  last  becomes  tiresome,  and 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  such  skill  are  far  more 
than  we  care  to  have  at  one  time. 

To  an  Englishman  the  most  interesting  passages  in  these 
extracts  are  those  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  writes  about  our  country 
and  his  own.  We  feel  that  there  we  are  on  surer  ground  than 
when  we  attempt  to  follow  his  footsteps  as  he  guides  us  in  the  path 
of  morality  and  religion.  "  I  know  what  the  affections  are.  I  have 
tried  them,"  he  says  on  one  occasion.  We  distrust  a  man  who 
proclaims  that  he  has  tried  the  affections,  and  that  therefore  he 
knows  them.  If  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us,  it  was  on  the 
affections  that  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  lectured.  He  also  had  tried 
them.  When,  however,  Mr.  Beecher  sticks  to  facts,  then  we  can 
read  him  with  interest.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  what  an  intense 
hater  of  the  British  he  became  when  he  was  a  schoolboy.  He 
was  "  tired  with  the  combative  patriotism  which  the  school-books 
taught  at  that  time."  It  was  not,  he  adds,  until  ripe  and  middle 
life  that  he  ceased  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  animosity  towards 
England.  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  seems  to 
have  got  over  his  ill-will  to  a  very  creditable  extent.  He  is 
proud,  he  tells  his  congregation,  of  having  English  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  he  is  not  niggardly  in  his  praises  of  us.  "I  do  not 
suppose,"  he  says,  "  there  is  on  earth  another  nation  in  which  the 
hand  of  liberality  was  ever  so  full  and  so  open."  At  the  same 
time,  he  rather  takes  away  from  the  pleasant  feeling  produced  by 
this  praise  when  he  adds  that  "  more  than  all  other  nations,  per- 
haps, England  represents  abroad  the  spirit  of  war,"  and  that 
"  her  Government  more  than  any  other  on  the  globe  has  frowned 
upon  nations  struggling  for  liberty."  It  is  rather  hard  to  find 
ourselves  reckoned  below  Russians  and  Turks ;  but,  if  Mr.  Beecher 
has  tried  the  affections,  he  has  not  tried  either  of  those  two 
nations,  and  so  possibly  he  knows  nothing  about  them.  The 
combative  patriotism  of  the  American  school-books  throws  a 
curious  light  on  the  state  of  feeling  which  we  so  often  notice  with 
regret  in  citizens  of  the  United  States  towards  this  country.  Our 
experience  in  English  school-books  has  not  been  small,  and  yet 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  passage  in  a  single  book  which 
would  raise  in  one  of  our  children  any  ill-will  towards  the  United 
States.  No  doubt  it  was  in  their  country  that  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence was  fought  out,  and  that  the  worst  sufferings  of  war 
were  caused.  Yet  they  were  the  conquerors,  and  it  is  always 
reckoned  easy  for  conquerors  to  forget  and  forgive.  We  are 
glad  to  believe  that  the  modern  American  school-books  teach  a 
patriotism  that  is  a  little  less  combative. 

Mr.  Beecher  is,  however,  scarcely  so  complimentary  to  his  own 
countrymen  as  he  is  to  us.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
who,  we  take  it,  would  be  reckoned  our  most  wonderful 
pulpit  genius,  would  speak  quite  so  ill  of  our  men  of  busi- 
ness as  Mr.  Beecher  does  of  theirs.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  a  man  in 
regular  business  finds  that  ten  dollars  have  been  passed  on 
him,  what  does  he  say  to-morrow,  when  you  ask  him,  '  Where 
is  that  ten  dollars  ?  '  but  this :  '  I  guess  I  let  it  slide.' "  Men  in 
business  are  still,  as  ever,  the  mark  of  the  preacher's  aim ;  but 
among  the  heavy  faults  commonly  laid  to  their  charge  in  this 
country  is  not  the  crime  of  passing  forged  notes.  The  account 
that  Mr.  Beecher  gives  of  the  judges  in  New  York  is  even  worse 
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tlian  t lint  of  t lie  men  IB  business  whom  thoy  ought  to  judge.  It 
is  not  all  Now  York  judges  that  ho  condemns,  hut  tho  elective 
judges  of  the  city,  fie  considers  tin-  somewhat  improbable  appli- 
cation of  ono  of  those  magistrates  for  membership  in  his  church. 
"  Do  you  suppose,"  he  asks  of  his  congregation,  "  I  would  say  to 
him,  '  Yonorablc  sir,  1  greet  you!  At  hist  you  have  turned  from 
your  evil  way,  and  now  you  wish  to  walk  upon  tho  fair  and 
Smiling  road  to  Ziota.'  No,  I  should  say,  '  Sir,  where  is  that  bribe 
often  thousand  dollars  that,  you  took  last  week?  ....  How 
stand  you  with  those  drinking,  rowdy,  wicked  men  by  whoso 
votes  you  came  on  to  tho  bench  P  ' "  Tho  account  that  he  gives  of 
tho  working.of  the  Ballot  is  quite  as  bad.  Ho  describes  tho 
various  tricks  that  are  played  with  the  voters  and  tho  boxes, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  poll  till  tho  timo  comes  for  put- 
ting- into  practice  "  the  infernal  art  of  counting."  Both  sides, 
ho  says,  are  equally  guilty.  "  Cheating  is  fought  by  counter- 
cheating.  Inspectors  are  bought,  and  then  bought  over  again. 
Judges  are  bribed  to  dishonesty,  and  then  bribed  back  to 
honesty."  If  elections  are  carried  on  in  this  fashion,  it  is  not 
(surprising  that,  as  be  says,  "  to  nominate  a  man  for  ollico  in 
our  land  is  to  stigmatize  him,  and  to  elect  him  is  to  damn  him." 
While  Mr.  Beecher  is  justly  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
corrupt  judges,  we  find  him  in  one  passage  slurring  over  in  a  way 
that  is  very  olleusive  the  doings  of  a  criminal.  lie  tells  of  a  man 
who  '•  had  unconsciously,  by  the  exigencies  of  his  life,  been  drawn 
into  the  circulation  of  counterfeit  money."  Why  cannot  a  mau  in 
regular  business,  or  a  New  York  judge,  or  an  inspector  of  the 
ballot-boxes  be  also  unconsciously  drawn  into  the  particular  crimes 
characteristic  of  their  respective  classes?  Have  their  lives  no 
exigencies  ? 

When  we  pass  from  the  few  passages  in  these  selections  in 
which  something  may  be  learnt  of  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  displays  of  oratory,  we  find  little  to  reward  us  for 
our  pains.  Mr.  Beecher  is  a  man  of  many  words  but  few  thoughts. 
He  is  a  rare  master  of  adjectives,  and  can  yoke  them  on  to  one 
poor  noun  just  as  an  Esquimaux  yokes  a  dozen  pairs  of  dogs  to 
one  rickety  sledge.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  men's  minds 
are  magnets.  In  the  next  line  he  rather  jumbles  up  his  metaphor 
by  adding  that  the  mind  seeks  that  which  shall  feed  its  strongest 
faculties.  lie  then  describes  the  different  kinds  of  tilings  that 
dill'erent  classes  of  minds  draw,  and  so  he  comes  to  a  mind 
which  "has  an  inward  want  of  a  conception  that  is  all 
beaming,  and  genial,  and  sweet  and  tender."  He  delights,  too, 
in  using  as  big  a  word  as  he  can  lay  hands  on.  Big  words 
would  seem  to  be  the  filings  that  his  magnetic  mind  draws.  He 
tells,  for  instance,  how  a  father,  in  answer  to  an  intelligent  child 
who  should  ask  him  "  What  is  a  storm  on  the  ocean  ?  "  oscillates 
a  pail  of  water.  He  describes  Christ  as  one  who  has  control  of  the 
terraqueous  globe  on  which  the  nations  tread.  This,  we  imagine, 
may  be  his  expansion  of  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's."  We  are  re- 
minded how  Johnson  once  picked  up  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospels, 
and  found  the  words  "  Jesus  wept  "  swelled  out  into  "  The  Saviour 
of  mankind  melted  into  a  tiood  of  tears."  "Puppy  !  "  he  said,  in 
his  indignation  against  the  author,  and  sent  his  book  flying  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Mr.  Beecher  rises  very  frequently  into  the 
high  regions  of  the  modern  poet.  "  What,"  he  asks,  "  are  clouds 
jtoyou?"  He  does  not  give  time  for  an  answer,  but  exclaims 
"  To  me  they  are  babies'  baskets."  "  Did  you  ever,"  he  asks  on 
another  occasion,  "  did  you  ever  go  by  a  rose-bush  in  the  morning, 
when  the  dew  was  on  it,  and  it  was  saying  its  prayers  ?  "  If  the 
reverend  gentleman's  chapel  boasts  of  a  clerk,  the  only  proper 
response  that  he  could  make  to  such  a  question  would  be 
"Fudge."  Now  and  then  we  come  across  a  passage  which 
has  in  it  something  of  that  kind  of  humour  in  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  strong.  He  tells  in  one  place  of  people  who  say  that 
they  make  it  a  rule  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  "  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  skate  over  it  once  a  year."  He  describes 
a  man  starting  for  business,  and  being  reminded  by  his  wile  that 
"  they  had  not  had  prayers.  Back  he  goes,  and  takes  his  Bible 
and  turns  to  the  twelfth  Psalm.  He  chooses  that  because  it  is 
short.  Blessed  be  the  Psalms,  they  are  of  all  lengths  and  shapes 
to  meet  every  emergency."  In  one  passage  he  reminds  us  of  a  story 
told  of  Lord  Eldon,  though  the  preacher  by  no  means  improves 
on  the  Chancellor.  He  is  writing  about  what  the  people  call  the 
"  awful  responsibility  "  of  being  a  minister.  "  People  sometimes 
say  to  me,  '  I  should  think  you  would  shudder  when  you  stand  up 
before  your  congregation  ?  '  I  shudder  ?  What  should  I  shudder 
for  ?  Do  you  shudder  when  you  stand  up  before  a  garden  of 
flowers  ?  "  Lord  Eldon,  when  one  day  he  was  going  to  speak  at 
a  City  feast,  said  that  he  felt  very  nervous,  as  he  always  did 
when  he  had  to  speak  before  an  unfamiliar  audience.  "  Do  you 
not  feel  nervous,  ' some  one  asked  him,  "  in  addressing  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  "  "  No  more,"  he  answered,  "  than  if  I  were  speaking 
to  a  row  of  cabbages."  If  Mr.  Beecher  knew  the  story  and 
borrowed  the  thought,  he  may  have  found  it  needful  to  give  it  a 
little  polish,  so  as  to  render  it  presentable  to  his  polite  congrega- 
tion. No  assembly  could  be  offended  at  being  compared  to  a 
garden  of  flowers ;  but  a  row  of  cabbages,  even  though  golden 
gleams  were  allowed  to  fall  on  them,  would  have  been  scarcely  a 
fitting  term  to  address  to  the  most  select  congregation  in  the 
States. 


SMITH  ON  Till',  LAW  OV  NKUUOKNCK.* 

MR.  SMITH  can  scarcely  be  deemed  fortunate  in  tho  timo  ho 
■  selected  for  publishing  this  book.  Not  foreseeing  tho  per- 
sistence of  the  present  Government,  and  probably  imagining  that 
the  Employers'  Liability  Hill  would  share  the  fate  of  other  aban- 
doned measures,  he  gave  his  work  to  the  world  whilst  that  enact- 
ment was  still  in  an  inchoate  stage  ;  tho  result  being  that  much 
of  the  elaborate  dissertation  which  ho  devotes  to  tho  subjects  of 
master  and  servant,  common  employment,  &c,  will,  as  soon  as  tho 
Act  comes  into  force,  become  purely  matter  of  history  and  utterly 
useless  for  practical  purposes.  That  this  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  book 
should  have  so  short  a  career  is  tho  more  to  bo  regretted,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  to  contain  an  exceptionally  lucid  and  careful 
exposition  of  tho  stato  of  things  which  is  to  terminate  on 
tho  ist  of  January,  1SS1.  Pending  tho  transition,  Mr.  Smith  has 
adopted  what  was  perhaps  the  best  course  in  the  circumstances. 
He  could  not  expunge  this  portion  of  his  book,  seeing  that  it  is 
still  law;  so  ho  has  added  a  supplement  containing  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  1880,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  which  can  also 
bo  purchased  separately  by  those  who  had  become  possessed  of  the 
book  in  its  original  form.  This  can,  however,  be  but  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  we  fear  it  will  be  necessary  next  January  for  Mr. 
Smith  to  issue  a  remodelled  edition  of  his  work,  omitting  what 
will  then  be  obsolete.  The  duration  of  the  Act  is  fixed  at  seven 
years — a  period  rather  above  than  below  tho  average  eificient  exist- 
ence of  an  edition  of  a  law  book  ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  this 
term  the  Act  be  not  continued  in  force,  Mr.  Smith  will  have  his  ori- 
ginal work  to  fall  back  upon,  and  will  at  least  be  able  to  utilize  much 
of  his  old  material.  Still  we  fear  he  must  be  annoyed  at  what  has 
occurred,  and  must  consider  himself,  with  some  justice,  as  a  victim 
of  unexpected  legislation.  Apart,  however,  from  any  question  of 
master  and  servant,  the  law  of  negligence  presents  many  inter- 
esting features,  including  as  it  does  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
causes  of  action  arising  otherwise  than  ex  contractu ;  and  with 
this  law,  as  propounded  by  Mr.  Smith,  we  now  proceed  to  deal. 

And,  first,  Mr.  Smith  defines  "negligence  in  law"  as  being 
"a  breach  of  duty,  unintentional,  and  proximately  producing 
injury  to  another  possessing  equal  rights."  He  appends  a  sort  of 
sub-definition,  explanatory  of  each  of  the  terms  used  in  the  above 
sentence,  of  which,  however,  only  the  last,  that  dealing  with  the 
clause  "  possessing  equal  rights,"  seems  to  call  for  special  notice. 
Mr.  Smith's  justification  for  this  clause  is  as  follows: — He  says 
that  if  a  man  has  no  right  to  do  a  thing,  or  if  his  right  to  do  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  right  of  another,  any  injury  caused  by  bis 
doing  it  is  actionable,  apart  from  any  question  of  and  not  under 
the  head  of  negligence  ;  and  he  thence  deduces  that  the  question  of 
negligence  can  arise  only  where  the  rights  of  the  parties  are 
equal  to  start  with.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  almost  all  cases  of 
negligence  relative  rights  exist ;  but  we  much  doubt  whether  the 
universality  of  the  proposition  can,  in  the  face  of  recent  decisions, 
be  established  ;  the  rights,  though  relative,  being  frequently  such 
as  would  scarcely  be  justly  termed  equal. 

When  Mr.  Smith  comes  to  treat  of  the  various  kinds  of  duty 
the  breach  of  which  may  constitute  negligence,  he  very  properly 
discards  the  lax  and  vague  distinctions  of  "  slight  negligence," 
"  ordinary  negligence,"  and  "  gross  negligence,"  and  divides  his 
subject  under  the  far  more  rational  headings  of  (1)  Neglect  of 
duties  requiring  ordinary  care ;  (2)  Neglect  of  duties  requiring 
skill  or  an  extraordinary  amount  of  care ;  (3)  Neglect  of  duties 
requiring  less  than  ordinary  care.  Following  up  the  first  of 
these  heads,  we  find  that  under  it  Mr.  Smith  classes  all  those 
relations  wherein,  without  any  question  of  skill  being  particularly 
stipulated  for,  the  benefit  is  pretty  equally  distributed  between 
both  parties,  or  where  both  parties  are  pursuing  their  ordinary 
vocations.  Briefly  put,  this  class  includes  all  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  in  which  experience  has  shown  that  accidents  .do  not 
happen  except  through  actual  carelessness  or  clumsiness.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Smith  has  to  deal  with  many  matters 
which  incidentally  arise,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  liabilities  of 
masters  for  injuries  caused  to  third  persons  by  the  negligence  of 
their  servants,  with  all  the  refinements  which  have  been  engrafted 
on  this  rule  in  the  endeavour  to  distinguish  when  the  servant  is 
acting  on  his  master's  behalf  and  when  upon  his  own.  Another 
branch  subject  of  which  Mr.  Smith  treats  in  this  part  of  his  book 
is  the  evasion  of  liability  by  the  employment  of  responsible 
sub-contractors,  and  with  reference  to  this  the  author  says, 
"  Owners  of  real  property  are  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of 
'  contractors  '  any  more  than  the  owner  of  chattels,  although  for  a 
long  time  it  was  held  that  they  were."  We  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Smith  that  the  law  is  quite  clear  on  the  point  even  now,  the 
late  case  of  Tarry  v.  Ashton  obviously  recognizing  a  somewhat 
more  extended  liability  on  the  part  of  landowners. 

Mr.  Smith's  second  head,  "  Neglect  of  duties  requiring  more 
than  ordinary  care,"  of  course  begins  with  the  instances,  well  known 
from  Lord  Holt's  famous  judgment,  of  persons  entrusted  with  goods 
exclusively  for  their  own  benefit ;  and,  further,  it  includes  all 
persons  who  for  their  own  profit  invite  others  on  to  their  premises, 
follow  occupations  dangerous  to  others,  engage  in  dangerous  pur- 
suits, or  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  profession  or  business, 
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undertake  to  provide  a  considerable  amount  of  skill:  and,  lastly 
carriers  of  passengers.  Carriers  of  goods  are  not  included  in  the 
category,  inasmuch  as  by  the  custom  of  the  realm  they  are  looked 
upon  as  insurers,  and,  in  tbe  absence  of  special  stipulation,  are 
liable  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  goods  entrusted  to  them,  -without 
any  proof  that  such  loss  or  damage  was  due  to  any  negligence  on 
their  part.  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  with  regard  to  "this  branch  of 
bis  classification  "  the  language  of  the  judges  will  not  entirely  bear 
out  the  doctrine  that  more  than  ordinary  care  has  been  demanded, 
the  words  '  ordinary  '  and  '  reasonable  '  being  used  ;  but  evidently" 
(as  the  author  thinks)  "  in  many  cases,  as  meaning  ordinary  and 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  more  than 
ordinary  and  reasonable  in  ordinary  circumstances.''  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Smith's  view.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  contend  that  a  higher  degree  of  care  and  skill  is  not 
required  from  a  surgeon  who  is  called  in  to  set  a  broken  leg  than 
from  a  carpenter  who  is  sent  for  to  mend  a  broken  chair,  or  that 
an  equal  amount  of  precaution  is  sufficient  for  a  railway  company 
despatching  an  express  train  full  of  passengers,  and  for  a  man  driv- 
ing a  farm  cart  to  market.  Practically  the  care  and  skill  must  be 
regulated  by  the  pretensions  of  the  person  employed  or  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  this  is  what  is  always  understood 
by  juries  when  they  are  directed  to  decide  whether  the  defendant 
has  exercised  reasonable  care  and  skill.  Mr.  Smith  goes  system- 
atically through  the  leading  exemplars  of  each  of  the  classes  enu- 
merated above,  adding  illustrations  from  many  decided  cases,  his 
comments  on  which  are  invariably  intelligent  and  valuable.  He 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  appending  to  the  reference  to  each  case 
some  few  words  indicating  its  salient  point,  a  plan  which 
provides  a  useful  "  memoria  technica  "  for  the  practising  lawyer. 

Contributory  negligence,  as  disentitling  an  injured  person  to 
recover,  is  of  course  a  most  important  element  in  any  treatise 
on  the  law  of  negligence,  and  Mr.  Smith  devotes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  space  to  this  complicated  subject.  According 
to  his  original  definition,  negligence,  to  be  a  ground  of  action, 
must  be  the  proximate  cause  of  injury ;  the  word  "  proxi- 
mate "  not  being  taken  in  the  narrow  sense  as  referring  merely  to 
the  time  when  the  injury  occurred,  but  as  indicating  such  a  cause 
that  its  effect  could  not  have  been  counteracted  or  avoided  by  the 
ordinary  care  of  the  person  alleging  it.  Contributory  negligence, 
then,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  that  sort  of  negligence  which, 
being  a  cause  of  the  injury,  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  de- 
fendant could  not  avoid  the  effects  of  it"  (p.  150),  and  we  see 
little  to  quarrel  with  in  this  definition.  It  satisfactorily  meets 
those  numerous  railway  cases  in  which  by  the  negligence  of  a 
company  a  passenger  is  put  to  his  election  between  danger  and  in- 
convenience, with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Smith  quotes,  at  p.  157,  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Lord  Justice  Bramwell  in  a  recent  case.  We 
must  take  exception  to  one  conclusion  of  law  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  the  same  page,  that  in  case  of  an  injury  sustained  by  a 
man  in  trespassing  on  the  land  of  another  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
trespasser  does  not  necessarily  preclude  him  from  recovering 
damages.  The  point  may  not  be  quite  clear,  but  the  balance  of 
authorities  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  other  way. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  but  there  is  one  passage  in 
Mr.  Smith's  work  (p.  173),  where  he  is  speaking  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act,  which  appears  to  us  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  Irish 
bull.  It  has  been  held  that  the  representatives  of  a  person  killed 
by  negligence  cannot  recover  the  expenses  of  burial  and  mourning. 
Mr.  Smith  disputes  the  soundness  of  this  decision,  on  the  ground 
that  "  death  is  not  absolutely  instantaneous  with  the  injury,  and 
there  must  be  a  moment  of  time  in  which  the  deceased  had  a  right 
of  action,  which  (by  the  statute)  survives  to  the  representatives." 
Taking  the  argument  by  steps,  we  fail  to  see  at  what  moment  of 
time  a  man  could  have  a  right  to  sue  for  his  own  funeral 
expenses. 

The  last  class  of  negligence  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith,  namely, 
"  Neglect  of  duties  requiring  less  than  ordinary  care,"  is  a  very 
small  one,  including  only  "  gratuitous  depositors,"  "  gratuitous 
loans,  in  the  case  of  the  bailor,"  and  "  persons  gratuitously  dedi- 
cating a  way  to  the  public,"  the  obvious  foundation  for  the  ex- 
emption from  any  higher  liability  being  the  accepted  principle 
that  you  cannot  expect  much  where  you  give  nothing.  In  such 
cases  all  that  the  person  conferring  the  benefit  is  bound  to  do  is 
not  wantonly  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  other  party  by  con- 
cealment of  dangers  known  only'  to  himself. 

Of  course  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Smith's  book  necessarily  consists 
of  old  matter,  inasmuch  as  several  good  treatises  on  negligence 
already  exist,  and  the  subject  has  been  largely  cut  into  by  works 
on  torts,  carriers,  &c. ;  but  his  arrangement  is  good,  his  quotations 
and  references  are  apt,  and  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  credit  for 
the  novel  and  logical  classification  of  his  subject  to  which  we 
have  referred. 


A  CHINESE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.* 

TN  these  days  of  book-making  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a 
J-  work  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  volume  before  us,  supplies, 
or  even  partly  supplies,  a  want.  There  are  many  things  in  China 
which  appear  to  be  immutable,  but  the  names  of  places  are  not 
among  them.  From  time  immemorial  Chinese  potentates  have 
regarded  it  as  their  right,  and  almost  as  a  part  of  the  usual 
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etiquette,  to  give  new  names  to  any  places  where  their  arms  have 
been  conspicuously  victorious  ;  and  consequently  at  the  change  of 
each  dynasty  numbers  of  cities  and  towns  have  "been  re-christened 
at  the  bidding  of  the  triumphant  usurper  of  the  throne.  As  up- 
wards of  thirty  of  these  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of 
China,  the  difficulty  of  identifying  a  city  existing  two  thousand 
years  ago  may  be  imagined.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the  cele- 
brated provincial  metropolis  and  prefecture  T'ai-yuen  Fu,  we  find 
that  under  the  Chow  dynasty  it  was  the  State  of  T'ang ;  in  the 
"  spring  and  autumn  "  period  it  formed  part  of  the  State  of  Tsin  -t 
during  the  civil  wars  which  followed  it  belonged  to  the  State  of 
Chaou ;  under  the  Ts'in  dynasty  it  was  known  as  Tsin-yang,  and 
T'ai-yuen  Kiun  ;  under  the  T'ang  as  Pih-king,  or  northern  capital ; 
under  the  later  T'ang  as  Si-king,  or  western  capital ;  under  the 
Sung  dynasty  asllo-tung,  and  under  the  later  dynasties  it  has  been 
called  by  its  present  name.  The  student  of  Chinese  history  will 
therefore  find  this  place  mentioned  under  nine  different  names, 
and  with  nothing  in  the  texts  to  help  him  to  identify  it.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  M.  Biot  to  smooth  away  this  difficulty  by  the 
publication  of  his  very  excellent  Dictionnaire  des  Villes  Chinoises 
(1842),  in  which  he  traced  some  few  of  the  changes  which  the 
principal  cities  had  from  time  to  time  undergone,  and  added  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  in  all  cases  where  these  had  been  ascer- 
tained or  could  be  approximately  calculated.  But  the  work  was 
manifestly  incomplete ;  the  names  of  only  the  principal  cities 
were  found  in  its  pages,  and  the  historical  portion  left  much  to 
be  desired.  Rightly  judging  that  the  time  had  come  when  a 
more  extended  work,  traced  on  the  same  lines,  would  be  welcomed, 
Mr.  Playfair  undertook  to  revise  M.  Biot's  work,  and  to  supplement 
it  "by  a  catalogue  of  the  more  important  minor  towns  of  the 
Empire." 

The  result  is  the  work  before  us,  which  is  in  most  respects  a 
vast  improvement  on  its  prototype.  It  is  fuller,  containing  9,037 
entries,  and  the  historical  information  given  is  both  more  complete 
and  accurate.  The  only  advantage  which  M.  Biot's  Dictionnaire 
has  over  it  on  this  point  is  that  in  that  work  in  each  instauce  the 
source  from  which  the  author  has  learnt  the  latitude  and  longitude 
is  given ;  whereas  Mr.  Playfair  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  is 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  "  British  Admiralty  charts," 
the  calculations  made  at  the  Russian  Observatory  at  Peking,  "  Dr. 
Williams's  map  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  "  Johnston's  General 
Gazetteer,"  or  of  calculations  made  "  as  carefully  as  possible  from 
the  Chinese  Atlas."  We  could  have  wished  also  that  Mr.  Playfair 
had  followed  the  example  of  M.  Biot  in  using  the  old  "  mandarin" 
orthography  of  Central  China  for  the  transcription  of  Chinese 
proper  names,  instead  of  the  Pekingese.  The  advantages  in  favour 
of  the  former  are  so  numerous  and  important  that  the  comparison 
which  Mr.  Playfair  attempts  to  set  up  between  the  Langue  d'Oil 
and  Langue  d'Oc  of  China,  even  if  it  were  relevant,  which  it  is 
not,  need  not  be  seriously  considered.  In  the  first  place,  the  old 
"  mandarin  "  pronunciation,  that  is  to  say,  the  "  mandarin  "  of  the 
fourteenth  century  before  it  was  divided  into  the  dialects  of 
Peking,  Nanking,  and  Ch'ing-tu,  is  that  which  is  laid  down  in 
K'ang-hi's  Dictionary,  which  is  the  officially  recognized  lexicon 
of  the  language.  It  is  the  one,  therefore,  with  which  every  educated 
man  is  familiar,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  literary  pronunciation. 
It  is  also  the  pronunciation  which  is  best  known  in  Europe,  being 
that  which,  until  lately,  has  been  employed  to  express  Chinese 
proper  names  by  every  writer  on  Chinese  matters.  Further,  it 
was  not  chosen  by  K'ang-hi  for  any  arbitrary  reason,  but  was 
adopted  from  the  Wu  fang  yuen  yin,  or,  "  The  Original  Sounds 
of  the  five  divisions  of  the  Empire  " — i.e.  north,  south,  east,  west, 
and  centre,  as  representing  the  old  "  mandarin  "  pronunciation. 
It  is  the  root  from  which  the  dialects  of  Peking,  Nanking,  and 
Ch'ing-tu  have  sprung,  and  from  which  all  three,  and  especially 
that  of  Peking,  have  woefully  degenerated.  In  all  three,  the  very 
common  old  initial,  K,  has  suffered  decay ;  thus  Ki  becomes  in 
Nanking  lewi,  in  Ch'ing-tu  kri,  and  in  Peking  it  reaches  the  lowest 
possible  degradation  and  appears  as  ch'i.  In  the  capital  also  the 
initial  Ts  undergoes  a  like  change  before  the  vowel  *  (the  English 
e),  and  the  curious  consequence  follows  that,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  initials  Ch,  K,  and  Ts  are  in  no  way  distinguished  by 
the  Pekingese.  One  result  of  this  is  a  large  reduction  in  the 
number  of  distinct  syllabic  sounds;  and  this  in  the  case  of  a 
monosyllabic  language,  such  as  Chinese  now  is,  is  attended  with 
considerable  inconvenience.  Mr.  Playfair's  pages  furnish  abundant 
examples  of  the  difficulty  which  thus  arises.  For  instance,  we  have 
the  town  Ts'ien-kiang  given  as  Ck'ien-chiang.  In  the  first  case 
the  distinguishing  initials  help  us  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  \ 
but  without  the  native  characters  any  explanation  of  Ch'ien-chiang 
would  be  the  wildest  guesswork.  This  is  indicative  of  only  one 
of  the  many  defects  of  the  Peking  dialect,  which,  in  a  linguistic 
sense,  is  a  poverty-stricken  and  degraded  version  of  the  old 
"  mandarin."  To  a  European  student  it  has  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  unknown,  and  dictionaries,  therefore,  in  which 
it  is  used  are  apt  to  give  rise,  at  all  events  at  first,  to  much 
vexation  of  spirit.  It  will  be  some  time  before  those  wishing  to 
consult  Mr.  Playfair's  work  will  learn  to  look  for  Peking  under 
Pei-ching,  or  for  Kin-kiang  under  Chin-chiang,  and  so  on.  But 
even  Mr.  Playfair  admits  this  difficulty,  and  attempts  partly  to 
remedy  it  by  adding  the  orthography  which  is  universally  known 
in  all  cases  where  the  name  is  one  familiar  to  English  readers. 

With  the  contents  of  the  book,  as  far  as  they  go,  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.  The  information  under  each  heading  is  all  that  it 
professes  to  be,  and  is  clearly  and  concisely  given.  It  is  of  what 
the  book  lacks  rather  than  what  it  contains  that  we  are  disposed 
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to  complain.  Mr.  Play  fair  seems  to  imply  in  his  preface  that  ho 
•was  fearful  of  making  Lis  work  larger  than  it  is.  Hut  why  should 
he  have  been  ?  Mis  book  is  intended  fox  students,  not  fax  genera] 
readers,  and  to  the  student  of  histon  every  piece  of  real  informa- 
tion about  a  plane  or  district  is,  or  may  be,  of  importance.  On  the 
other  hand,  ii  is  tantalizing  to  turn  to  a  geographical  dictionary" 
lor  information  about  a  place  mentioned  in  history  and  not  to  tind 
the  name  recorded,  or  to  discover  that  the  particular  indication 
wanted  is  omitted.  But  such  must  often  bo  the  fate  of  thoso  who 
consult  tho  work  before  us.  For  instance,  of  the  twelve  district 
cities  within  the  metropolitan  prefecture  of  Si-ngan  fu,  or,  as  Mr. 
Playfair  writes  it,  Hsi-an  fu,  during  tho  Man  dynasty,  two,  Nan- 
ling  hicn  and  Li-yang  hien,  are  not  mentioned.  Yet  they  were 
neither  of  them  unimportant  places,  and  Li-yang  hien  was  for  a 
time  the  capital  of  Kaou-tsu,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  But 
perhaps  the  most  curious  omissions  among  localities  of  great  his- 
torical interest  are  those  of  the  two  most  celebrated  of  tho  four 
passes  which  are  known  as  "  the  gates  of  the  Empire,"  tho  Mau-kuli 
kwaii  and  the  T'ung  kwan.  Both  these  passes  have  been  the  scenes 
of  iierctj  and  repeated  contests  by  which  the  fates  of  dynasties  have 
been  over  and  over  again  decided.  When  such  places  are  passed 
over  in  silence  less  notorious  districts  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
favoured,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  considerable 
list  of  the  towns  and  villages  mentioned  in  the  tirst  few  chapters 
of  the  history  of  the  earlier  Han  dynasty  which  are  not  named  in 
Mr.  Playfair's  pages. 

These  omissions  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  sources  from  which 
Mr.  Playfair  gathered  the  materials  for  his  work — namely,  Piot's 
Dic/ionntiire  des  Villes  Chinoiscs,  the  Tain-shin,  or  "  Chinese  lied 
Book  " ;  the  Tu  Ts'ing  yih  t'u ng  i/u  t'u,  or  the  "  Atlas  of  China  under 
the  present  Dynasty  "  ;  and  the  Lieh  tai  fi  li  chi,  or  the  "  Political 
Geography  of  China  during  successive  Dynasties  "  subsequent  to 
the  Han  dynasty.  These  three  native  works  are  of  the  con- 
ventional land,  and  represent  the  unscieutitic  geography  of  Chinese 
writers.  As  yet  no  Imperial  Geographical  Society  has  inspired  a 
passion  for  geographical  research ;  and  numerous  places  of  great 
historical  and  ethnographical  interest  have  been  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  memory  altogether,  or,  if  their  names  are  preserved,  their  positions 
are  so  roughly  described  that  their  identification  is  by  no  means 
easy.  Chinese  geographers  deal  mainly  with  places  that  exist,  and 
trouble  themselves  very  little  about  such  as  have  ceased  to  be. 
In  the  same  spirit,  they  are  content  for  the  most  part  to  possess  a 
knowledge  only  of  the  geography  of  the  country  beginning  from 
the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  (b.c.  206 — a.d.  220),  from  which 
date  the  Empire  became  firmly  established.  Beyond  this  limit, 
for  instance,  the  author  of  the  Lieh  tai  ti  li  chi  did  not  care  to 
go ;  and  the  editors  of  the  Ta  Ts'inff  yih  t'ung  yu  t'u  did  not  feel 
themselves  bound  to  be  very  minute  in  their  antiquarian  re- 
searches. In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  neglect  of  these  men 
Mr.  Playfair's  pages  have  suffered  the  loss  of  much  information 
"which  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  students.  Under  the 
heading  Ting-t'aou,  for  example,  we  have  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  that  place  was  anciently  known  as  T'ao,  and  was  for  a  time 
tho  abode  of  the  "  all-informed,  intelligent,  accomplished,  and 
thoughtful"  Emperor  Yaou  (b.c.  2356-2255),  who  took  his 
sobriquet  of  T'aou-t'ang  shi  from,  it  and  the  town  of  T'ang, 
where  he  had  previously  resided.  The  traces,  also,  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  which  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  names  of 
modern  cities  and  districts  are  well  worthy  of  study.  Mr.  Play- 
fair tells  us  that  the  Eei-ch'iug  hien  of  the  present  day  was 
originally  the  Eei-tsze  kingdom ;  but  he  leaves  us  to  discover  for 
ourselves  that  the  Eei-tsze  were  an  aboriginal  people  and  an  otT- 
shoot  from  the  Tek  tribes,  the  ancestors  of  the  Tekke  Turcomans. 
Of  the  language  of  these  tribes  we  have  occasional  indications 
in  the  old  names  of  places,  as  in  the  case  of  Lu-nu,  the  city  which 
is  now  known  as  Ting-chow,  in  the  province  of  Chihli.  It  derived 
its  name,  so  say  old  historians,  from  the  existence  of  a  stagnant 
pool  of  black  water,  Lu  meaning  black,  and  nu  stagnant  water,  in 
the  Tek  language.  This  nu  recalls  to  us  the  Egyptian  nu,  "  the 
water  of  chaos,"  and  reappears  in  Menam,  "  the  mother  of  waters," 
the  name  of  the  great  river  in  Cochin  China.  The  Lu  we  find  as  Lo, 
■"  black,"  among  the  Miaou-tszc  tribes  of  South- Western  China.  In 
Kiaou-chi,  the  old  name  for  Cochin  China,  we  have  preserved  a 
record  of  a  curious  physical  feature  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that 
country.  Travellei'3  tell  us — and  the  name  Kiaou-chi,  "  crossed 
toe3,"  confirms  the  statement — that  among  the  Cochin  Chinese  the 
great  toe,  as  a  rule,  overlaps  the  next  one  to  it.  Hence  the 
name.  But,  as  is  the  case  all  over  the  world,  the  names  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  provinces  and  towns  in  China  are  suggested  hy 
their  geographical  position.  Eor  instance,  the  provinces  Shan-tung 
"  east  of  the  mountains  " ;  Shan-si,  "  west  of  the  mountains " ; 
Honan,  "south  of  the  (Yellow)  river";  Hu-nan,  "south  of  the 
lakes";  and  such  places,  Kiu-luang,  "  nine  rivers  ";  Tientsin,  "the 
heavenly  ford  "  ;  San-shwuy,  "  three  waters  "  ;  all  point  to  their 
geographical  positions. 

In  fact,  a  very  interesting  book  might  be  made  of  a  Gazetteer  of 
China  in  which  the  historical,  ethnological,  and  geographical 
facts  embodied  in  the  names  of  places  should  be  collected.  We 
commend  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Playfair,  who,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials  he  has  gathered  together  in  the  work  before 
us,  has  shown  that  he  is  well  qualified  for  such  a  task.  We  are 
convinced  that  a  work  containing  an  amplification  of  the  nine 
thousand  and  thirty-seven  entries  which  ho  has  given  us,  with  the 
addition  of  twice  as  many  more,  though  it  might  be  of  a  size  such 
as  at  present  alarms  him,  would  be  welcomed  by  students  of  Chinese 
history. 


JUST  AS  I  AM.' 

"  TV/TANY  it  man,"  nays  Do  Quincey,  "traces  his  ruin  to  a 
XSJL  murder  of  which  perhaps  lie  thought  little  enough  at  the 
time."  Tho  great  moralist  goes  on  to  follow  the  gradual  fall  from 
righteousness  which,  beginning  with  an  iincon.-ddcri'd  murder, 
ends  in  Sabbath-breaking  and  positive  discourtesy  of  manner.  In 
Miss  Braddon's  now  novel  wo  are  permitted  to  see  how  tho 
influences,  of  high  birth  and  a  sound  education  can  arrest  a 
career  of  vico  in  its  very  beginning,  and  keep  a  baronet  who 
has  been  a  murderer  in  tho  way  he  should  go.  Sir  Everard 
Courtenay  had  assassinated  Walter  Blake,  not  indeed  without  pro- 
Vocation,  but  with  every  circumstance  of  premeditated  guilt ;  yet 
tho  offence  had  110  evil  effect  on  his  urbane  and  deeply  religious 
character,  or  on  his  private  fortunes.  Ordinary  murderers  gene- 
rally sutler  a  good  deal  from  remorse,  are  not  infrequently  detected, 
and  are  occasionally  hanged.  But  the  Baronet,  for  at  least  twenty 
years  after  committing  his  dastardly  crime,  appears  to  have  lived 
a  quiet  but  happy  life,  secure  in  the  ail'ection  of  an  only  daughter, 
and  occasionally  "  whipping  romantic  trout  streams  in  Wales. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  found  out  in  the  end,  and  when  he 
began  to  bo  found  out  he  began  to  be  uncomfortable.  Still,  when 
he  conl'essod  to  the  amiable  curate  who  wished  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter, and  even  when  he  admitted  that  he  had  allowed  another  man 
to  be  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  his  crime,  the  curate  only 
felt "  deeply  sorry  "  for  the  Baronet.  And,  after  marrying  his  daugh- 
ter happily,  and  becoming  an  interesting  invalid,  the  Baronet  retired 
for  the  last  few  months  of  his  existence  to  La  Trappe.  He  had 
previously  (in  spite  of  De  Quincey 's  theory)  been  a  very  regular 
churchgoer  at  home.  On  retreating  from  the  world  he  sought 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  died,  after  a 
prosperous  and  respectable  existence,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
Every  one  who  was  aware  of  his  crime  said,  "  Poor  dear  Sir  Everard, 
he  has  suffered  much,"  or  words  to  that  etiect. 

We  doubt  whether  silly  novels  do  all  the  moral  harm  that 
critics  sometimes  ascribe  to  them.  Any  young  person  who  reads 
Miss  Braddon's  new  tale  wTill  learn  that  a  bride,  a  lady  of  the 
sweetest  nature,  may  carry  on  a  clandestine  love  affair  with  an 
interesting  widower  just  when  she  is  on  the  very  point  of 
becoming  a  mother.  This  was  the  almost  imperceptible  blot  on  the 
character  of  poor  young  Lady  Courtenay.  The  widower,  too,  being 
the  soul  of  honour  in  other  respects,  may  make  love  to  his  friend's 
bride,  and,  when  confronted  by  her  angry  husband,  may  refuse  to 
give  him  any  but  legal  satisfaction.  In  expectation  of  such  a 
refusal,  the  injured  husband,  Sir  Everard,  may  "  pluck  a  stake  out 
of  a  hedge — a  heavy,  murderous-looking  stake,  with  a  sharply- 
pointed  end " — and  therewith  may  deliberately  batter  in 
his  false  friend's  skull.  And,  in  spite  of  all  this  in- 
famous treachery  and  deliberate  villany,  all  three  characters 
may  be  highly  respectable  persons,  deserving  rather  of  pity 
and  sympathy  than  of  human  censure.  These  facts  the  reader 
may  learn  from  Just  as  1  am,  and  yet  we  doubt  whether  his  or 
her  moral  tone  will  be  greatly  lowered  by  the  lesson.  Nature 
has  planted  in  most  of  us  a  kind  of  instinct  which  recoils  with 
honest  hatred  and  horror  from  the  vices  and  crimes  of  these  polite 
sinners.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  if  Sir  Everard  had  felt  a 
grain  of  real  remorse  ne  would  have  done  what  he  could  to  expiate 
his  crime  by  giving  himself  up  to  justice.  And  the  infamy  of  the 
conduct  of  his  friend  and  his  bride  are  so  manifest  that  the  reader 
mu>t  be  weak-miuded  indeed  who  bestows  on  them  a  maudlin 
pity.  Human  nature  is  not  so  silly  as  to  be  seduced  into  either 
murder  or  adultery  by  the  leniency  with  which  Miss  Braddon 
treats  these  peccadilloes  in  the  persons  of  her  new  novel. 

What  interest  there  is  iu  Just  as  I  am  is  inevitably  spoiled  by  an 
analysis  of  the  story.  Yet  without  this  analysis  it  is  impossible 
to  display  the  nature  of  the  characters  to  whom  we  are  introduced, 
and  of  their  very  disagreeable  relations  to  each  other.  The  tale 
begins  with  the  appearance  of  one  Humphrey  Vargas,  a  tramp 
who  has  reached  the  end  of  his  luck.  Vargas,  and  Vargas's  dog 
— an  outworn,  starving,  shambling,  and  deeply  attached  couple  of 
wanderers — are  very  well  described  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
unstrained  pathos  in  the  old  fellow's  love  of  his  lurcher.  Just  on 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  heroine,  Dulcie, 
daughter  of  Sir  Everard  Courtenay,  Vargas  gives  him- 
self up  to  that  justice  of  the  peace  as  the  mur- 
derer of  one  Walter  Blake,  who  had  been  slain  on  that  very 
day,  twenty  years  before.  Now  the  son  of  Walter  Blake,  Mr. 
Morton  Blake,  is  Dulcie  Courtenay 's  allianced  lover,  and  is  in  the 
house  when  Vargas  gives  himself  up.  Morton  Blake  is  described 
as  an  intellectual  and  ambitious  young  Radical ;  but  in  all  the 
earlier  part  of  the  tale  he  appears  only  as  an  incarnate  spirit  of 
revenge  on  his  father's  murderer.  He  is  annoyed  with  Sir 
Everard  for  disbelieving  Vargas's  confession,  and  circumstances 
gradually  lead  him  to  suspect  the  Baronet  himself.  Walter  Blake 
had  been  found  dead  and  robbed  in  a  ditch  on  the  path  by  which 
he  was  riding  home  from  hunting.  At  the  moment  of  his  death 
his  son  Morton  had  been  ten  or  seven  years  old  (the  author 
gives  both  ages,  Vol.  I.  pp.  29,  93),  and  the  lad  had  never  for- 
gotten the  horrors  of  the  event.  At  Vargas's  trial,  however,  his 
counsel  had  hinted  that  Walter  Blake  had  once  been  the  suitor  of 
the  lady  who  became  Sir  Everard's  wife.  He  had  also  proved  that 
the  blow  by  which  Walter  Blake  was  killed  must  have  been  in- 
flicted, not  with  a  rounded  cudgel,  as  Vargas  said,  but  with  a 
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sharp-edged  stake.  These  things  stimulated  Morton  Blake's  suspi- 
cion, and  his  aunt,  his  lather's  sister,  who  knew  that  her  brother 
had  behaved  treacherously  to  Sir  Everard,  confirmed  his  doubts 
by  her  reserve.  He  at  last  ventured  to  ask  Sir  Everard  whether 
the  friendship  with  his  father  had  been  unbroken.  This 
was  too  much  for  Sir  Everard:  he  gradually  made  Dulcie 
break  off  her  engagement,  and  much  unhappiness  and  brain  fever 
were  the  result. 

Meanwhile  Morton  had  not  been  alone  in  his  inquiries.  The 
daughter  of  Vargas,  anxious  to  clear  her  father's  character, 
had  discovered  a  groom  who  had  been  in  Sir  Everard's  service, 
and  had  picked  up  a  spur  of  his  on  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
The  reader  begins  to  think  that  Sir  Everard  is  going  at  last  to  be 
punished  for  his  offence,  but  Morton's  heart  is  softened,  and  he 
actually  listens  to  the  confession  of  the  Baronet :  "  I  meant  to 
kill  him,  foully  or  fairly."  Immediately  after  the  murder  Lady 
Courtenay  gave  birth  to  her  daughter  Dulcie,  and  died.  There  is 
something  particularly  horrible  in  the  idea  of  a  love  affair  between 
the  daughter  of  the  murderer's  wife  and  the  son  of  the  murdered 
man  with  whom  the  wife  had  been  intriguing.  Attempts  are 
made,  indeed,  to  suggest  that  the  affair  between  Walter  Blake  and 
Lady  Courtenay  had  stopped  short  of  actual  guilt.  But  Walter 
Blake's  remark  that  Sir  Everard  "might  as  well  'try  for  a 
divorce "  looks  the  other  way.  The  author  has  succeeded  iu 
devising  a  situation  which  has  suggestions  that  might  tempt  M.  | 
Zola  to  covet  his  neighbour's  copyright.  The  confession  of 
Vargas,  it  should  be  said,  had  been  made  from  a  variety  of 
motives,  and  chiefly  because  "such  a  life  as  his  was  not  worth 
living."  It  was  true,  however,  that  Vargas  had  robbed  the  dead 
body  of  Walter  Blake.  By  way  of  showing  the  author's  leniency, 
it  is  enough  to  mention  the  curate's  remark  on  this  affair  of  Vargas. 
The  curate,  vice  Morton  Blake  cashiered,  is  engaged  to  Dulcie,  and 
has  heard  Sir  Everard's  confession : — 

"  My  dearest,  he  has  confided  in  me— he  has  told  me  all." 
"All  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  has  told  me  the  dark  secret  of  his  life — and  I  am  deeply  sorry 
for  him." 

"  Sorry  for  him  ? — yes,  one  cannot  help  heing  sorry  for  him.  What 
must  I  feel,  who  have  loved  him  and  heen  loved  by  him  all  these  years  ? 
But  will  God  have  compassion  upon  him,  as  we  have  ?  Can  his  sin  find 
pardon  ?  " 

"  It  can,  it  will.  If  he  is  sincerely  penitent,  as  I  believe  he  is,  God  will 
assuredly  pardon." 

"  But  to  let  that  innocent  man  suffer — was  not  that  a  terrible  sin  ?  " 

"It  was  a  sin,  but  I  do  not  believe  your  father  would  have  let  his  life  be 
sacrificed  had  there  been  no  commutation  of  his  sentence.  Remember,  the 
penalty  Vargas  actually  paid  was  only  the  just  punishment  of  his  actual 
guilt." 

"How  good  you  are!  What  a  load  you  have  taken  off  my  mind!" 
said  Dulcie.  "  Yes,  I  know  he  is  penitent.  Twenty  years  of  sorrow  !  That 
is  a  lung  atonement,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"God  will  accept  that  atonement,  love.' 

This  was  the  view  of  the  representative  of  the  Church.  Yet  it  ! 
seems  odd  that  imprisonment  till  death  should  not  be  too  much 
for  a  tramp  who  has  robbed  a  dead  man,  while  "  twenty  years  of 
sorrow  "  is  penalty  enough  for  a  baronet  who  has  committed  a 
murder.  Since  Mr.  George  Macdonald  tried  to  interest  us  in  a 
scoundrelly  undergraduate  "  of  beautiful  nature  "  who  had  mur- 
dered a  girl  and  lived  on  opium,  we  have  not  met  with  such 
maudlin  morality.  Yet  even  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  novel  the  beau- 
tiful-natured  young  murderer  was  warned  by  the  parson  that  he 
must  give  himself  up  to  justice  if  he  wished  his  repentance  to  have 
any  value.  In  Miss  Braddon's  story  the  parson  and  the  murderer's 
daughter  pass  straight  from  discussing  the  paternal  sin  to  love- 
making,  and  Dulcie  says  : — 

"  I  love  you  dearly,  though  I  hate  myself  for  being  so  horribly  fickle,  j 
Are  you  not  afraid  of  marrying  such  a  weathercock  ?  " 

"  1  fear  nothing  but  my  own  uuworthiness,  Dulcie.    You  have  made  me 
unutterably  happy." 

"Please  don't  despise  me,"  she  murmured  softly  ;  "  but  I'm  afraid  I  love 
you  better  than  ever  I  loved  Morton." 

So  the  murderer  gave  away  his  daughter,  and  a  bishop  united  the 
happy  pair,  and  they  planned  a  visit  to  "  papa  "  next  winter,  and 
a  comic  Irishman  interrupted  the  wedding-breakfast. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  confirmed  novel  reader  may  think  of 
this  plot  and  of  these  persons,  but  to  ourselves  the}'  appear  ex- 
tremely distasteful.  There  is  something  in  murder,  even  under 
provocation,  that  we  cannot  look  on  as  a  trifling  and  venial 
error.  This  complaisance  of  the  parson's  is  carried  too  far 
for  mere  Christian  tolerance.  The  other  characters  and  the  by- 
play of  the  novel  do  little  to  reconcile  us  to  Just  as  I  am. 
Two  or  three  sets  of  vulgar  people,  rejoicing  respectively  ia 
pretentious  vulgarity,  in  slipshod  middle-class  vulgarity,  and  in 
the  vulgarity  of  factory  hands,  are  described  with  good-humoured 
truth.  The  author  is  only  too  good-humoured — that  is  pre- 
cisely the  fault  which  wo  find  in  her  theory  of  murder.  Another 
character  is  a  pretty  but  rather  luckless  Lady  Frances  Grange, 
who  falis  in  love,  uninvited,  first  with  Morton  Blake,  and  then 
with  the  old  murderer  himself.  But  she  is  not  inconsolable,  and 
is  left  "  hobnobbing  over  Beville's  sandwich  case  and  sherry  flask  " 
■with  "a  certain  wealthy  lordling."  The  wretched  Morton  is  once 
more  fallen  in  love  with  by  another  spontaneous  admirer,  Miss 
Lizzie  Ilardman,  who  leads  him  to  the  altar.  In  fact,  Miss 
Braddon's  young  ladies  are  in  as  "  coming  on "  a  humour  as 
the  heroines  of  the  old  French  metrical  romances.  The  Baronet 
plainly  tells  Lady  Frances  that,  if  he  had  been  a  good  man,  he 
should  have  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  replies,  "  I  can  trust 
you  and  bo  happy  with  you  whatever  you  are."  But  the  Baronet, 


having  his  eye  on  La  Trappe,  declines  this  hint.  "  His  life  is 
now  of  the  severest  kind,1'  and  he  rises,  poor  fellow,  "at  two 
every  morning." 

If  Sir  Everard  Courtenay 's  name  had  been  'Any  Jones,  and  if  he 
had  knocked  in  his  friend  Bill  Smith's  head  with  a  stake,  and  then 
let  another  man  bear  the  punishment,  we  doubt  whether  the 
author  would  have  been  so  tenderly  interested  in  his  fortunes. 
Even  though  he  was  an  amateur  of  book-binding,  we  admit  that 
he  only  rouses  disgust  and  indignation  as  we  think  of  him. 
Generally  novelists  are  pretty  hard  on  their  wicked  baronets,  and 
Miss  Braddon  may  have  wished  to  show  that,  though  a  baronet 
in  a  novel  must  be  a  murderer,  he  need  not  be  a  coarse  noisy  one, 
like  lost  Sir  Massingberd.  But  she  has  failed,  we  think,  to  create 
a  character  with  whom  even  her  public  will  sympathize.  The 
name  of  her  novel,  borrowed,  we  fancy,  from  a  hymn,  has  given 
much  concern  to  serious  circles.  This  concern  can  hardly  be 
diminished  by  the  moral  lessons  which  seem  to  be  implied  iu 
Just  as  I  am. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

NOT  many  sovereigns  have  deserved  better  of  their  people  and 
the  world  than  the  Emperor  Akbar  (i),  one  of  several  proofs 
worth  bearing  in  mind  during  the  present  break-up  of  the  Eastern 
world  that  Turkish  blood  and  Arabian  religion  are  not  necessarily 
incompatible  with  the  highest  desert  on  the  part  of  a  ruler.  The 
cause  of  the  chronic  misgovernment  of  Eastern  countries  seems 
rather  to  consist  in  the  impossibility  of  controlling  a  bad 
sovereign  than  the  inability  to  produce  a  good  one.  Although 
Count  von  Noer's  history  of  Akbar  has  not  proceeded  very  far,  it 
has  gone  far  enough  to  show  how  largely  his  accession  to  the 
throne  depended  upon  the  mere  fortune  of  war,  and  consequently 
to  what  degree  the  happiness  of  his  empire  was  staked,  not 
merely  upon  the  good  sense,  but  also  upon  the  good  luck,  of  a 
single  person.  One  thing  even  Akbar  could  not  do — he  could  not 
ensure  his  subjects  a  successor  like  himself;  and  it  is  thus  very 
possible  that,  from  the  force  of  contrast,  his  virtues  have  gained 
him  a  higher  place  among  sovereigns  than  he  would  have  merited 
if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  Europe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Count  von 
Noer  has  selected  an  admirable  subject,  for  which  he  appears  to 
have  every  qualification  except  that  of  animation  or  dignity  of 
style.  To  these  he  cannot  lay  claim ;  but,  if  his  sober  narrative 
is  not  lively  or  alluring,  neither  is  it  dull,  and  it  at  all  events 
displays  that  kind  of  ease  which  springs  from  a  complete  mastery 
over  the  original  sources  of  information,  so  far,  at  least,  as  these 
are  accessible  in  translations.  Fortunately  these  are  the  most 
important,  including  Ahmed  Bachschi's  history,  as  translated 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  Elliot  and  Dowson ;  the  Akbar 
Nameh  and  Ayeen  Akbar  of  Akbar's  Vizier  and  panegyrist, 
Abul  Fazl ;  and  the  Muntachabut  Tawarich  of  his  detractor 
Badaon.  Mainly  from  these  sources  Count  von  Noer  has  prepared 
a  lucid  narrative  which  bids  fair  to  fill  up  a  perceptible  blank  in 
European  historical  literature.  The  first  part  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  the  political  troubles  of  Akbar's  earlier  years  down  to 
1567  ;  the.  far  more  interesting  history  of  his  internal  administra- 
tion being  reserved  for  subsequent  volumes.  A  useful  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  country  and  people  of  India  is  prefixed. 

General  Bogdanovitsch's  account  of  the  Prussian  Guards'  share 
in  the  operations  before  Plevna  (2),  especially  the  capture  of  the 
redoubt  of  Gorni-Dubniak,  is  more  spirited  and  less  technical  than 
is  usually  the  case  with  strictly  military  histories.  The  author's 
estimate  of  the  military  qualities  of  his  troops  is  very  high,  but 
no  doubt  well  merited.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that,  had  the  Turks  been  led  by  European  officers,  although 
Plevna  might  still  have  been  taken,  the  garrison  would  not  have 
been  taken  along  with  it. 

The  history  of  the  German  Bund  (3),  as  constituted  in  i8i6,isfar 
from  a  brilliant  one  in  itself,  and  assuredly  shines  with  no  factitious 
lustre  in  the  pages  of  Herr  Fischer.  Although  a  bitter  adversary 
of  the  defunct  institution,  Herr  Fischer  nevertheless  pays  it  the 
involuntary  compliment  of  considering  it  not  so  utterly  bad  that 
some  one  may  not  conceivably  wish  for  its  restoration,  the  rather 
as  the  new  institutions,  he  admits,  have  failed  to  give  universal 
satisfaction.  He  thinks,  however,  that  they  are  capable  of  de- 
velopment until  all  the  national  aspirations  are  fully  attained,  and 
that  meanwhile  his  countrymen  will  be  the  better  reconciled  to 
them  by  being  reminded  of  the  utter  impotence  of  the  old 
Bund  except  as  a  barrier  against  Liberal  thought  and  an  in- 
cubus on  the  national  life  generally.  With  so  decided  a  parti 
pris,  Herr  Fischer  is  not  likely  to  take  rank  as  an  impartial  or 
a  standard  historian  ;  but  his  estimate  of  the  Bund  is  probably 
not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  and  his  sketch  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  legislation  achieved  under  its  auspices  is  use- 
ful and  interesting.  There  is  more  room  for  party  spirit  in  his 
account  of  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  Bund  and  its  relations  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  its  own  members;  but,  on  the  whole,  there 

(1)  Kaiser  Ahbar.  Kin  Vcrmch  iibcr  die.  Geschichte  Indiens  im  sech- 
zehntcn  Jahrhundert.  Von  Graf  F.  A.  von  Noer.  Lief.  1.  Leiden  :  Brill. 
London  :  Williams  &  Korgate. 

(2)  Die  Garde  des  russischen  Zarcn  auf-der,  Slrasse  nach  Sophia  am  '| 
October  1877.  Von  E.  W.  Bogdanovitsch,  General-Major.  Uebersetzt  von 
Pochhammer.    Hannover  :  Helwing.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Die  Nation  vnd  der  Bundestag.  Kin  Bcitrag  zur  deiitschen  Ge~ 
tehtehte.  Von  Karl  Fischer.  Leipzig :  Fues.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 
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is  no  great  renaon  Cor  dissenting  from  his  view  of  nn  institution 
which,  nniler  the  guise  of  promoting,  wits  established  to  prevent 
the  unity  of  Germany. 

Tho  relations  of  tho  Ilanse  Towns  to  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms (4)  in  tho  fourteenth  century  all'ord  an  interesting  hut  obscure 
subject  of  research.  When  QOt  actually  at  war  the  parties  were 
generally  occupied  by  financial  and  commercial  disputes,  which 
l)r.  Denicke  has  done  his  best,  to  render  intelligible. 

A  series  of  "Historical  Studies,"  edited  by  W.  Arndt  and 
others  (5),  promises  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  more 
obscure  portions  of  Germany  history.  Tho  6rst  number  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  tho  work  of  Wido,  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  Autipope  Clement  III.,  against  Ilildebrand's  claims  to 
tho  Papacy.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ilildebrand's  case  is  so  fairly 
put  by  his  antagonist  as  to  have  led  some  to  suppose  Wido  to  have 
been  in  fact  his  concealed  partisan.  The  second  number  contains 
the  history  of  Giinther  von  Schwarzbuvg,  tho  unsuccessful  compe- 
titor of  Charles  IV.  for  the  Imperial  crown. 

A  new  statistical  annual,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Minoprio  (6),  pro- 
mises to  develop  into  a  publication  of  importance.  Tho  econo- 
mical department  is  that  which  the  compiler  has  had  more 
especially  in  view  ;  and  tho  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial 
statistics  are  in  most  instances  apparently  very  full.  The  German 
Empire  has  naturally  received  particular  attention.  Many  items 
are  given  which  one  would  not  have  expected  to  tiod,  such 
as  the  names  of  banks  in  Italy  and  the  number  of  booksellers  in 
Switzerland.  Other  matters,  not  strictly  economical  but  still 
bearing  cn  the  subject,  and  which  might  easily  have  been  ascer- 
tained, are  omitted,  such  as  the  strength  and  cost  of  the  regular 
military  establishment  in  all  countries.  The  accuracy  of  some 
minor  details  seems  questionable.  It  is  mysterious  to  us  how  the 
compiler  should  have  been  able  to  determine  that  the  population 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Fq-kien  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
twenty-two  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  ;  and  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
his  statement  that  the  Honduras  Government  devotes  half  its 
revenue  to  the  redemption  of  its  debt  with  the  current  Stock 
Exchange  price  of  that  insecurity. 

Agrippa  (7),  according  to  Pliny,  placed  a  colossal  map  for  public 
inspection  in  Rome,  embodying  the  most  accurate  geographical 
knowledge  of  his  time.  From  an  examination  of  the  principal 
mediaeval  maps  preserved  to  us,  Dr.  Philippi  is  led  to  conclude 
that  they  imply  a  common  original  extant  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  he  further  thinks  that  this  may  have  been  the 
map  of  Agrippa. 

Dr.  Karl  Benrath,  whose  Life  of  Bernardino  Ockino  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  has  performed  another  most  acceptable  service  by  the 
republication  of  the  anonymous  "  Sum  of  Holy  Scripture"  (8),  a 
work  widely  circulated  in  its  own  day,  and  full  of  freshness  and 
interest  even  now.  It  appears  to  have  been  most  widely  influential 
in  England,  where  at  least  five  editions  were  published,  and  in 
Italy,  where  it  excited  the  most  deadly  animosity  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  The  original  text,  however,  was  neither  English 
nor  Italian,  and  after  a  careful  inquiry  Professor  Benrath  decides 
that  it  was  in  all  probability  Dutch ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
reference  to  convents  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  which  at  that  time  ex- 
isted only  in  the  Netherlands.  This  conclusion  is  further  corrobo- 
rated by  the  authority  of  Anthony  a  Wood.  The  authorship  is 
quite  uncertain.  Dr.  Benrath  hesitatingly  conjectures  that  the 
book  may  be  from  the  pen  of  a  minister  named  Bommelius,  who, 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  mentions  that  he  had  composed 
a  work  with  a  very  similar  title.  It  appears,  however,  that  Bomme- 
lius had  only  been  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1522,  and  the 
treatise  certainly  seems  to  denote  greater  maturity  of  mind  than 
could  well  be  expected  from  a  person  presumably  so  young.  The 
tone  of  the  little  treatise  is  in  every  sense  of  the  term  evangelical ; 
the  diction  is  clear,  spirited,  and  in  every  way  adapted  for  popular 
perusal  even  at  this  day,  uncompromising  and  occasionally  vehe- 
ment, hut  free  from  railing  and  rancour.  The  kernel  of  it  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  with  respect  to 
which  the  author's  position  is  entirely  Lutheran.  Transubstantia- 
tion  is  hardly  alluded  to,  and  the  writer's  attitude  is  in  many 
respects  more  conservative  than  it  would  probably  have  been 
at  a  later  period  of  the  controversy.  Monastic  vows,  for  instance, 
are  not  wholly  discountenanced,  although  their  abuses  are  severely 
condemned,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  they  should  be  for- 
bidden to  persons  under  the  age  of  thirty. 

Dr.  von  Schulte's  history  of  the  literature  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  Germany  and  Austria  (9),  although  but  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  is  still  a  book  of  considerable  compass  and  importance,  and 

(4)  Die  Hansest'ddte,  Diinemark  und  Norwegen  von  1369  bis  1376.  Von 
Dr.  Harry  Denicke.    Halle:  Niemeyer.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Historische  Studien.  Herausgegeben  von  VV.  Arndt,  C.  von  Noorden, 
&c.    Hft.  1,  2.   Leipzig:  Vert  &  Co.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Jahrbuch  fiir  Vollis-  und  Staatswirthschaft  alter  Lander  der  Erde- 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  J.  Minoprio.  Jahrg.  t.  Beilin  :  Reimer.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Zur  Reconstruction  der  WeHharte  des  Agrippa.  Von  Dr.  F.  Philippi. 
Marburg:  Elwert.    London  :  Nutt. 

(8)  Die  Summa  der  Heiligen  Schrift.  Ein  Zeugniss  aus  dem  Zeitalter 
der  Reformation  J  ill-  die  Rechtfertigung  aus  dem  Glauben.  Herausgegeben 
Von  Karl  Benrath.    Leipzig  :  Femau.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Die  Gcschichte  der  Quellen  und  Litnratur  des  Evangelischen  Kirchcn- 
rechts  in  Deutschland  mid  Oesterreich.  Von  Dr.  J.  F.  von  Schultc.  Stutt- 
gart: Enke.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  bibliography.  Short  biographical 
notices  of  tho  various  authors  aro  given  when  their  liven  present 
any  particulars  of  interest,  and  they  are  sometimes  accompanied  with 
criticisms  011  (heir  labours.  One  especially  useful  fcaturo  of  thu 
book  is  the  lull  treatment  accorded  to  tho  livin  r  jurists  of  Germany. 

The  late  Professor  Heck's  lectures  on  tho  pastoral  theology  of 
the  New  Testament  (10)  show  fervour  conjoined  with  good 
sense,  and  a  remarkable  talent  for  enlivening  and  diversifying  tho 
subject. 

Dr.  I  lugo  Weiss's  bibliography  of  I  (avid  ( 1 1 )  is  to  somo  extent  an 
apologetic  performance  ;  but  tho  writer  has  judiciously  not  allowed 
discussion  to  prevail  over  narrative.  II'  in  some  respects  more  of 
an  advocate  than  an  historian,  and  if  disposed  to  pass  much  too 
lightly  over  his  hero's  questionable  actions  when  anything  like  a 
supernatural  sanction  can  be  pleaded  for  them,  his  view  is  never- 
theless nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  the  writers  whom  he  princi- 
pally controverts,  and  his  narrative  is  enriched  by  constant  refer- 
ences to  the  results  of  modern  research  in  history  and  philology. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  tho  claims  of  Smyrna  to  he  the  birth- 
place of  Homer  over  obtained  an  impartial  hearing  at  Colophon; 
and  it  may  bo  suspected  that  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  contro- 
versy respecting  the  authorship  of  the  ''  Imitatio  "  owes  much  of  its 
obstinacy  to  national  feeling  and  the  prepossessions  of  religious 
communities.  It  is  most  natural  that  Dr.  Ciilestin  Wolfs- 
griiber  (12),  as  a  Benedictine,  should  vindicate  the  claim  of 
Giovanni  Gersen,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  Benedictine  too,  if  he  ever 
was  anything.  One  serious  impediment  in  Gersen's  way  has  always 
been  the  difficulty  of  proving  his  existence.  We  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  Dr.  Wolf'sgriiber  has  made  any  addition  to  the  testimony 
already  extant.  The  personality  of  Gersen,  his  dignity  as  Abbot  of 
Vercelli,  and  his  authorship  of  the  "  Imitation  "  still  rest,  as  they 
always  have  rested,  upon  the  assertions  of  anonymous  copyists  two 
centuries  after  the  date  at  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourished. 
Admittiug,  however,  his  existence  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
his  utter  disappearance  from  observation  for  so  long  a  period  is 
only  less  destructive  of  his  case  than  absolute  proof  that  he  never 
lived.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  not  a  single 
authenticated  manuscript  of  the  "  Imitatio  "  can  be  produced.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  manuscripts  become  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  What  conclusion  is  possible,  but  that  the  book 
was  composed  about  that  time  ?  And,  if  so,  the  more  satisfactorily 
Giovanni  Gersen  is  proved  to  have  flourished  two  centuries  earlier, 
the  more  irresistible  is  the  inference  that  the  "  Imitatio  "  is  not  his 
work.  While  making  the  most  he  can  of  the  slender  evidence 
available  on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  Dr.  Wolfsgriiber  renders 
no  justice  to  the  strong  points  of  his  opponents'  case.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  Dr.  Hirsche's  remarkable  discovery  that  the  manuscript  of 
1441  is  punctuated  by  Thomas  a  Kempis's  own  hand  in  a  manner 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  decisively  proves  the  identity  of  the 
copyist  and  the  author.  He  gives  with  apparent  fairness  a  list  of 
the  Germanisms  supposed  to  be  recognized  in  the  Latinity  of  the 
"  Imitatio,"  but  omits  all  reference  to  the  far  more  striking 
Belgicisms  pointed  out  by  Malou,  which  demonstrate,  if  anything 
can,  that  the  writer  was  not  merely  a  Teuton,  but  a  Nether- 
lander. Any  palaeographic  evidence  on  his  own  side  appears  good 
enough  for  him,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  suspect  the  condemnation 
tacitly  involved  in  a  reliance  upon  palceographic  verdicts  now 
two  centuries  old,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  no  palaeo- 
grapher of  reputation  has  confirmed  since. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  late  Professor  Cyhulski's  meritorious 
lectures  on  the  Polish  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  (13)  were 
not  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself.  In  this  case  we  should 
probably  have  had  a  compact  manual  instead  of  a  number  of 
diffuse  orations,  perfectly  in  their  place  as  addressed  to  a  class  of 
Polish  students,  but  much  too  copious  for  the  patience  of  a  public  that 
is  but  too  prone  to  ignore  Polish  literature  altogether.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  work,  for  example,  is  occupied  with  a  criticism  of 
the  Messianic  hallucinations  of  the  great  Polish  poet  Mickiewicz, 
legitimate  and  seasonable  at  the  time,  but  interesting  to 
no  one  at  this  day.  Cybulski's  remarks  on  Panslavism  have  a 
more  permanent  value,  and  indicate  clearly  why  patriotic  Poles 
refuse  their  sympathy  to  this  specious  disguise  of  Pan-Russianism. 
The  more  strictly  literary  criticism  appears  to  be  in  general  sound 
and  good.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  author's  high 
estimate  of  the  poets  he  characterizes  is  rarely  borne  out  by  the 
obviously  inadequate  translations.  With  every  drawback,  these 
pages  still  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  indestructible  vitality 
of  Polish  literature  and  of  the  national  feeling  which  underlies 
it.  Cybulski  himself  was  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  who, 
having  emigrated  to  join  the  insurrection  of  1831  in  Russian 
Poland,  paid  for  his  patriotism  by  three  years'  imprisonment  in 
Russia  after  its  defeat,  and  six  months'  further  confinement  in  a 
Prussian  fortress  after  his  return.  Having  thus  acquitted .  his 
military  obligations  to  his  country,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his 


(10)  Pastornllehren  des  Neuen  Testamente.  Von  Dr.  J.  T.  Beck.  Heraus- 
gegeben von  B.  Itiggenbach.  Glitersloh:  Bertelsmann.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(11)  David  und  seine  Zeit.  Historisch  exegetische  Studien  vornehmUch 
zu  den  Buehern  Samuel's.  Von  Dr.  H.  Weiss.  Miinster:  Theissing. 
London  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Giovanni  Gersen,  sein  Leben  und  sein  TVerk  De  Imitatione  Christi. 
Von  Dr.  C.  Wolfsgriiber.  Mit  Facsimiles  mehrerer  wichtiger  Codices 
Mauuscripti.    Augsburg  :  Huttler.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(T3)  Gescliiclite  der  Polnisclten  Dichtkunst  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des 
laufenden  JahrhunderU.  Von  Dr.  Adalbert  Cybulski.  2  Bde.  Posen  : 
Zupanski.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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life  to  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  and 
the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  Polish  literature  among  Prussians 
and  Prussian  Poles,  ultimately  obtaining  a  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  where  he  died  in  1867. 

Homer's  Golden  Chain  (14)  was  an  alchemical  hook  which 
Goethe  mentions  having  studied  together  with  Fraulein  von  Klet- 
teuberg.  Herr  Kopp,  the  historian  of  early  chemistry,  investigates 
the  probable  signification  of  the  title,  and  informs  us  that  the  work 
was  published  in  1723,  and  republished  as  late  as  17S1  under  the 
designation  of  The  Ring  of  Plato.  The  author  was  probably  an 
Austrian  physician  named  Kirchberger. 

Herr  Jean  Bernard's  selections  from  the  mediaeval  poetry  of  Ger- 
many (15)  are  judiciously  made,  and,  being  mostly  brief,  are  well 
adapted  to  be  remembered  by  the  scholar,  and  to  accustom  the 
student  to  the  archaic  vocabulary  and  grammar  with  which  he 
must  grapple.  The  quaint  type,  however,  although  from  one 
point  of  view  well  matched  with  the  crabbed  text,  is  so  trying  to 
the  eyes  as  to  create  a  serious  and  needless  impediment  to  the 
student. 

The  "  Saint "  of  C.  F.  Meyer's  romance  (16)  is  Thomas  n  Becket. 
The  author  has  sufficient  talent  and  historical  knowledge  to  depict 
the  period  with  accuracy ;  but  he  has  not  sufficient  imagination  to 
vivify  his  picture,  and  his  well- written  story  is  in  general  somewhat 
tame. 

The  most  generally  interesting  contribution  to  the  recent 
numbers  of  the  Russian  Review  (17)  is  an  analysis  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  Catharine  II.  with  Baron  Grimm,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy  of  History  at  St.  Petersburg,  When  it 
is  stated  that  this  correspondence  lasted  twenty-three  years,  and 
that  Catharine's  shave  of  it,  which  is  the  only  portion  published, 
tills  700  pages  octavo,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of  its  extent  and 
interest.  It  appears  to  represent  the  great  Empress  in  general 
upon  her  most  favourable  side,  as  a  kind  and  considerate  friend,  a 
munificent  patron,  and  endowed  with  a  remarkable  cheerfulness 
and  equanimity  of  temperament.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  her 
literary  amateurship,  she  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  her  great 
contemporary  Warren  Hastings,  but  her  taste  and  performances 
in  literature  were  much  superior  to  his.  Her  references  to  the 
French  Revolution,  even  in  its  earliest  stages,  show  that  her 
acquaintance  with  philosophers  had  failed  to  give  her  the  slightest 
idea  of  constitutionalism,  and  that  she  only  comprehended  govern- 
ment as  an  enlightened  despotism.  From  this  point  of  view  she 
speaks  of  her  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  own  people 
with  a  legitimate  pride,  though  it  is  clear  that  she  greatly  over- 
rated their  success.  Her  references  to  her  contemporaries  are 
frequently  by  no  means  flattering,  but  her  dislike  is  devoid  of 
rancour,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden. 
Another  very  interesting  paper  is  that  by  Professor  Schulze  in 
support  of  Stephani's  theory  of  the  late  and  barbarous  origin  of  the 
objects  discovered  at  Myceuas  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  Many  ingenious 
arguments  are  adduced,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  meet  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  coins  and  other  objects  of 
iinquestionably  recent  date  which  a  plundering  horde  under  the 
later  Roman  Empire  could  not  have  failed  to  leave  behind  it. 

Themostimportant  contribution  to  the  Rundschau  (i8)is  one  on  a 
Russian  subject.  Under  the  title  of  "  The  Precursors  of  Nihilism," 
an  anonymous  writer,  who  will  easily  be  recognized  as  a  former 
contributor  to  this  periodical,  gives  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Petraschewski  in  1848,  mainly  founded  on  the  official  report,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  cited.  The  plot  was  socialistic,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  ferment  among  the 
half-educated  classes  of  the  Empire,  although  it  was  as  yet  far 
from  having  assumed  the  portentous  features  of  Nihilism.  Theodore 
Storm  is  one  of  the  best  German  writers  of  novelettes,  and  his 
"  Senator's  Sons,-'  a  story  of  old  German  times  in  an  old  German 
seaport,  promises  to  rank  among  his  best  efforts.  Heyse's  transla- 
tions of  Manzoni's  sacred  odes  and  hymns  are  admirable  in  point  of 
form,  although  the  poems  themselves  are  more  remarkable  for 
style  than  substance.  Some  juvenile  letters  of  the  philologist 
Hase,  a  German  long  domiciled  in  Paris,  graphically  describe  his 
journev  thither  in  the  days  of  the  Consulate.  The  French  people 
were  then  at  the  height  of  good  humour  with  their  recent  victories 
and  the  improvement  in  their  social  condition  elfected  by  the  Re- 
volution, and  still  considered  themselves  sound  Republicans,  but 
Hase  remarked  that  the  appellation  "citizen"  was  everywhere 
dying  out. 

(14)  Aurea  Catena  Humeri.  Von  Hermann  Kopp.  Braunschweig: 
Vieweg.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Aus  alter  Zeit.  Eine  Ge.ilanlievaammlvnrj  aus  dcr  crsten  Biuthczelt 
deutsc/ier  Literatur.  Iltiausgegeben  von  J.  Bernard.  Leipzig :  Wanig. 
London  :  Kutt. 

(16)  Tier  Heilige.  Novelle.  Von  C.  F.  Meyer.  Leipzig:  Hiissel. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(17)  Russisr/ic  Revue:  Monatsehrj-ft  fiir  die  Kiind?  Russlands.  Jahrg.9. 
Jilt.  5-8.    St.  Petersburg :  Sehmitzdorff.    London:  Nutt. 

(i3)  Deutsche  llundscliau.  Jahrg.  7.  lift.  1.  Berlin  :  Pactel.  London: 
TrUbfier  &  Co. 


An  unintentional  inaccuracy  occurred  in  the  review  of  the  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities'''  which  appeared  in  our  last 
number .  The  author  of  the  essay  on  Money  is  not,  as  we  said, 
"  Mr.  Keary,  of  the  British  Museum,  assisted  by  Mr.  Babington," 
but  Mr.  F.  W.  Madden,  assisted  by  Mr.  Keary  and  Br. 
Babingtou, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

 «  

T\ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

RRvETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  83  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wile."  •'  Christian  Martyrs, "  sc. 
attlie  DORC  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

"DOTAL     HIS  TO  R I C  A  L     SOC  IE  TY.—  LECTURE 

J-^  Theatre,  Smith  Kensington  Museum.  This  Afternoon,  at  Three,  Dr.  ZERFFI  will 
deliver  the  first  LECTURE  "  On  the  Science  of  General  History."  Syllabus  :  The  Study  of 
History— Forces  working  in  Humanity— The  Black,  Yellow,  and  White  Alan.  Students  oi  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  and  Masters  oi  Board  Sehouls  admitted  tree.   The  Public  Is.  lid. 

per  Lecture. 


jyj    A    L    V    E    R    N      _  C    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Friday,  January  28,  1881. 


RSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


QT.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  —  The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

^  M.A.  Oxon.,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Lar#e  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea,  and  use  of  Sea-wntcr  Swimming  Path  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  lor  Boys  under  Twelve, 80  Guineas  ;  above  Twelve,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the 
Mount  Lodg:e,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


TJTGII-OLASS  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GEN- 

■  I         TLEMEN  Recommended  by  the  Rigrht  Rev.  Bishop  Cr.Ai  giiton,  Aiehdencon  of 

London,  and  Chaplain-General  ol  the  Forces.— For  Prospectus  and  full  particulars,  apply  to- 
the  Principal,  34  Hamilton  Terrace,  London,  N.W. 


INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BOARD  for  IRELAND. 

-I-  EXAMINERS,  1881. 

The  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BOARD  arc  now  prepared  to  receive  application!! 
from  Gentlemen  who  desire  to  have  their  names  placed  upou  the  List  from  which  the 
EXAMINERS  fur  1881  wil  lie  selected. 

The  following  arc  the  subjects  of  Examination,  viz. :  Greek,  Latin, English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Celtic,  Mathematics,  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping,  Natural  Philosophy  (Experi- 
mental Physics),  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Animal  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Drawing, 
Music. 

Applications  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  endorsed  "Examiner,"  should 
be  sen«  in  on  or  before  November  1  next. 

By  Order, 

ARTHUR  HILL  CURTIS.        1  Assistant 
T.  J.  BELLING II AM  BRADY, J  Commissioners. 
1  Hume  Street,  Dublin  :  October  11, 1SSS0. 
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EASTERN  COMPLICATIONS. 

MUCH  ingenuity  Las  been  shown  in  ascertaining  or 
conjecturing  the  various  motives  and  modes  of  in- 
fluence to  which  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Turkish 
Government  may  be  attributed.  One  Correspondent,  who 
is  generally  well  informed,  positively  asserts  that  the 
-elaborate  Note  in  which  the  Sultan  virtually  refused  all 
concession  was  practically  dictated  by  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople.  The  surprising 
•concurrence  of  the  two  Governments  or  their  representa- 
tives in  a  paradoxical  intrigue  seemed  to  accredit  the 
report  of  the  strange  indiscretion  which  the  Archduke 
Rudolf  is  supposed  to  have  committed  at  Berlin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  version,  the  German  Government, 
finding  that  its  alliance  with  Austria  had  become  pre- 
carious, persuaded  the  Sultan  immediately  afterwards  to 
promise  the  cession  of  Dulcigno,  with  an  understanding, 
to  which  France  was  a  party,  that  the  naval  demonstra- 
tion would  be  finally  abandoned.  Another  writer  of  equal 
authority  positively  contradicts  the  rumour  of  any  coldness 
cr  misunderstanding  between  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
coincidence  of  French  and  German  policy  is  plausibly  ex- 
plained by  mutual  jealousy,  which  might  undoubtedly  induce 
two  rival  Powers  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  action.  The 
theory  which  explains  the  compliance  of  the  Porte  with 
the  demands  of  Europe  by  the  friendly  intervention  of 
Germany  is,  like  every  other  solution  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded, exposed  to  direct  contradiction.  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  threat  of  the  English  Government  that 
Customs  dnties  at  Smyrna  would  be  intercepted  alarmed 
the  Palace  favourites  and  the  inmates  of  the  harem,  who 
consequently  induced  the  Sultan  to  avert  the  danger  by 
concession.  These  and  many  other  stories  are  probable  in 
themselves  ;  and  some  of  them  may  perhaps  rest  on  inde- 
pendent evidence.  One  of  the  strangest  reports  is  to  the 
effect  that  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  refused  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  transfer  of  Dulcigno  until  he  had  asked  and 
received  permission  from  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg. 
That  an  English  Government  should  enforce  on  Turkey  a 
surrender  of  territory  to  an  avowed  dependent  of  Russia  is 
a  crucial  instance  of  the  strange  reversal  of  all  political 
tradition.  It  is  not  for  want  of  ingenious  explanation  that 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  is  still  but  partially  intelli- 
gible. The  invectives  and  sarcasms  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
which  proceed  from  all  parties  in  Germany  are  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  policy  of  coercion  np  to  the  present 
time.  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  of  a  temper  at  the  same 
time  to  confess  a  weakness  and  to  attribute  his  error  to 
the  ascendency  of  a  foreign  statesman. 

When  the  Dulcigno  transaction  comes  to  an  end,  the 
question  of  the  Greek  frontier  will  evidently  cause  much 
complication.  A  concurrence  of  testimony  i*enders  it 
certain  that  the  active  co-operation  of  the  six  Powers 
will  not  be  continued  or  renewed ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  might  assent  to  the 
use  of  force  by  England,  Russia,  and  Italy.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  threat  of  an  anomalous  blockade  of  Smyrna  pre- 
vailed over  the  obstinacy  of  the  Sultan,  the  same  instrument 
might  be  used  to  extort  further  concessions.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  has  always  contended  that  the  concert  of  Europe 
must  be  irresistible,  could  easily  persuade  himself  that  the 
acquiescence  of  dissentient  Governments  in  partial  action 
was  equivalent  to  active  concurrence.    It  is  not  absolutely 


certain  that  within  a  limited  time  France  might  not 
resume  the  special  advocacy  of  Greek  pretensions.  It  is 
true  that  M.  GrEvy  and  M.  BarthGlemy  St.-Hilaire  are 
opposed  to  a  policy  of  adventure ;  but  the  organ  of  M. 
Gambetia  still  recommends  active  intervention,  and 
neither  the  President  of  the  Republic  nor  any  of  his  suc- 
cessive Ministers  have  hitherto  prevailed  against  the  chief 
Republican  leader.  If  a  French  Ministry  were  to  identify 
itself  with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  assertion  by 
arms  of  the  Greek  claims  would  probably  not  provoke 
open  resistance  on  the  part  of  Germany  or  Austria. 
Neither  Power  has  any  interest  antagonistic  to  that 
of  Greece ;  and  Austria  might  perhaps,  in  some  con- 
tingencies, derive  advantage  from  the  aggrandizement  of 
a  race  which  is  hostile  to  Slavonic  supremacy.  The 
best-informed  politicians  may  confess  their  inability  to 
judge  whether  English  public  opinion,  reflected  in  Par- 
liament, will  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in  an  unprovoked 
war  with  an  ancient  ally.  His  popularity  with  the  nu- 
merical majority  of  his  adherents  is  probably  as  yet 
unshaken  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  Government  in  Ireland, 
and  it  may  perhaps  have  been  confirmed  by  the  partial 
success  of  his  naval  demonstration.  When  his  foreign 
policy  is  discussed  in  Parliament  he  may  make  a  plausible 
case  for  an  alliance  with  Greece.  The  extension  of  the 
kingdom  will  in  a  certain  6ense  enlarge  the  area  of 
civilization,  and  it  will  not  be  effected  in  direct  or  ap- 
parent promotion  of  the  interests  of  Russia.  National 
vanity  will  perhaps  be  flattered  by  the  leading  posi- 
tion which  England  may  have  assumed  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  and  should  intervention  be  confined  to  a 
sequestration  of  Turkish  revenues,  the  enterprise,  if  in- 
glorious, will  have  involved  no  risk  and  only  a  moderate 
cost.  If  the  project  tickles  the  popular  fancy,  the  Oppo- 
sition will  in  vain  contend  that  an  arbitrary  readjustment 
of  the  boundaries  of  States  is  not  a  justifiable  object  of 
war.  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  have  been  a  scrupulous 
political  Puritan  in  comparison  with  his  successor,  but  he 
had  not  the  advantage  of  relying  on  ostentatious  virtue 
and  on  sentimental  and  religious  associations.  The  House 
of  Commons  may  perhaps  be  equally  indifferent  to  demon- 
strations that  the  forcible  seizure  of  Janina  on  behalf  of 
the  Greeks  would  almost  certainly  be  accompanied  or 
followed  by  insurrection  under  Russian  auspices  in  Mace- 
donia and  East  Ronmelia,  and  by  declarations  of  war 
against  Turkey  by  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  In  a  struggle 
between  faction  on  one  side  and  justice  and  common  sense 
on  the  other  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  result. 

If  the  almost  unanimous  declarations  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  newspapers  express  public  and  official  opinion, 
Greece  has  nothing  to  hope  from  the  two  Imperial  Govern- 
ments. As  long  as  the  present  French  Ministry  is  in 
office,  three  of  the  Powers  will  be  either  neutral  or  hostile 
to  the  continuance  of  an  aggressive  policy ;  but  Russia 
and  England,  even  without  the  concurrence  of  Italy,  can 
easily  overcome  the  resistance  of  Turkey,  if  they  are 
allowed  by  their  recent  allies  to  execute  alone  the  decrees 
of  the  Conference  of  Berlin.  The  union  of  two  secu- 
lar antagonists  in  a  war  of  conquest  has  suggested  to 
some  German  writers  the  painful  explanation  that  Eng- 
land, steadily  pursuing  a  selfish  policy,  disguises  delibe- 
rate inconsistencies  by  colourable  changes  of  Ministry. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was,  it  seems,  employed  to  acquire 
Cyprus;  and,  having  exhausted  his  opportunities,  he 
made  room  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  will  effect  some 
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other  annexation  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  A 
nation  which  allows  its  traditional  policy  to  be  sud- 
denly reversed  by  a  single  Minister  must  not  be  aston- 
ished at  misconstruction  of  its  character  and  designs. 
Tew  foreigners  understand  that,  by  a  tacit  compact,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  the  cost  of  unlimited  concession  to  demo- 
cratic demands  at  home,  has  purchased  permission  to  in- 
dulge his  own  predilections  in  foreign  affairs.  If  he  is  not 
checked  by  remonstrance  or  active  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  pacific  Powers,  he  will  probably  precipitate  a  con- 
flict in  Epirus  which  will  extend  to  the  Balkans  and  the 
Danube.  His  diplomacy  has  been  partially  baffled  by  the 
Turkish  promise  to  evacuate  Dulcigno,  which  will  now 
probably  be  followed  by  performance.  It  would  have 
served  the  purpose  of  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Turkey  that 
all  Europe  should  have  been  still  defied  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English  Government  can  boast  that  the  concert 
which  it  proposed  and  effected  has  accomplished  its  first 
object. 

The  Speech  of  the  King  of  Greece  at  the  opening  of 
the  Chamber  indicates,  as  had  been  expected,  an  intention 
to  seize  the  disputed  territory,  if  the  Western  patrons 
of  the  Greeks  should  be  backward  in  satisfying  their 
expectations.  Although  Greece  has  no  cause  of  war  with 
Turkey,  the  Great  Powers,  after  their  hasty  decision  at 
Berlin,  would  be  estopped  from  objecting  to  a  seizure  of  the 
territory  which  their  plenipotentiaries  adjudged  to  a 
favoured  claimant.  The  Greeks  would  found  a  plausible 
claim  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Congress  in  1878,  and 
on  the  onesided  award  of  the  Conference  in  1880.  The 
objections  to  an  attack  on  Turkey  are  rather  material  than 
moral  or  diplomatic.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Greek 
army  would  be  able  to  overpower  the  Albanians,  and  it 
would  almost  certainly  find  itself  unequal  to  a  conflict 
with  the  regular  Turkish  troops.  It  is  nevertheless  possi- 
ble that  the  risk  of  an  invasion  may  be  incurred  in  the 
hope  of  foicing  England,  and  perhaps  Russia,  to  interfere. 
In  any  war  with  Turkey,  Greece  has  the  great  advantage 
of  having  no  territorial  stake  to  deposit.  A  failure  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  would  not  involve 
any  sacrifice  except  of  money  and  of  life.  Europe  will 
never  curtail  the  area  of  a  Christian  State  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Mahometan  conqueror.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
fortune  of  war  might  incline  to  the  weaker  combatant. 
The  population  of  Thessaly  and  of  a  part  of  Epirus  would 
sympathize  with  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Albanians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Janina  for  the  most  part  speak  their 
language.  The  Greek  Government  may  also  not  un- 
reasonably hope  that  Russia  will  effect  a  diversion  in 
their  favour  by  promoting  rebellion  in  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. In  a  few  days  their  policy  will  be  more  fully 
known. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

TTT  is  for  architects  to  say,  and  for  the  humbler  public 
to  understand,  to  feel,  or  to  guess,  what  are  the  precise 
merits  of  Cologne  Cathedral  as  a  work  of  art.  But  all 
who  have  been  at  Cologne  have  seen,  and  those  who  have 
not  been  there  have  heard,  that  it  is  a  building  imposing, 
majestic,  and  elaborate.  The  great  thing  is  that,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  the  Cathedral  is  now  finished.  It  has 
been  about  five  and  a  half  centuries  in  building,  which  is 
a  long  time  even  for  Germans  to  take  about  anything. 
But  it  is  really  complete  at  last,  and  Germany  is  naturally 
extremely  pleased  and  proud  at  having  put  the  last  stone 
on  so  great  a  work.  Nothing  less  than  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Fatherland,  and  of  all  the  royalties 
and  all  the  celebrities  of  Germany,  could  satisfy  the 
nation  when  the  achievement  of  such  a  labour  was  to  be 
solemnized.  Everything  was  done,  and  successfully  done, 
to  make  the  ceremony  imposing.  The  city  was  gaily 
decorated,  cannon  resounded,  and  there  was  of  course 
any  amount  of  military  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  to  re- 
call to  the  gay,  the  happy,  and  the  tender,  the  serious 
purpose  of  German  life.  Even  the  Cathedral  itself  preaches 
the  same  stern  lesson,  for  its  great  bell,  which,  when  it 
rings  out  messages  of  peace,  drowns  the  feebler  clang 
of  a  hundred  neighbouring  churches,  was  made  out 
of  twenty  French  cannon  taken  at  Sedan.  The  occasion 
was  meant  to  be  a  solemn  one,  and  care  was  taken  that 
nothing  that  could  be  open  to  the  reproach  of  pageantry 
or  stage  effect  should  mar  the  stately  simplicity  of  the  day. 
After  going  through  what  is  variously  described  as  a 


Roman  Catholic  service  and  a  Te  Deum  chanted  by  lay 
performers,  the  aged  Emperor,  in  the  language  of  the 
reporters,  "  emerged  from  the  venerable  pile,"  and  quietly 
walked  to  a  pavilion,  where  a  deed  was  signed,  recording 
the  fact  of  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral.  Afterwards 
the  Emperor  addressed  the  multitude,  and  spoke  as  no  one 
else  could  have  spoken.  For  the  Emperor  could  not  only, 
as  the  head  of  Germany,  speak  of  the  accomplishment  of 
a  German  work,  and  thank  those  who  in  every  part  of  the 
country  and  beyond  its  borders  had  been  pouring  in  for 
nearly  forty  years  their  contributions  to  a  work  which  they 
looked  on  as  the  embodiment  of  German  aspirations  ;  but 
he  could  refer  with  the  tenderness  of  brotherly  feeling  to 
the  great  part  taken  by  the  last  King  of  Prussia 
in  the  labour  of  completing  the  Cathedral.  It  was 
Frederick  William  IV.  who,  so  to  speak,  invented 
the  idea  of  looking  on  the  finishing  of  the  Cathedral 
as  a  German  rather  than  a  religious  work.  After 
Cologne  became  Prussian  there  was  always  some  one, 
among  whom  Goethe  was  the  foremost,  to  urge  on  the 
King  that,  such  a  building  could  not  be  allowed  to  perish 
utterly.  Something  was  done  from  time  to  time  to  mend 
here  and  patch  there,  but  it  was  not  until  1842  that 
Frederick  William  IV.  put  before  the  whole  country  a 
plan  for  finishing  the  Cathedral  and  making  it  what  its 
designer  had  intended  it  to  be.  He  gave  most  largely  to 
the  undertaking ;  the  nation  became  as  enthusiastic  about 
it  as  it  is  possible  that  a  nation  should  be  about  an  under- 
taking that  must  proceed  very  slowly ;  bit  after  bit  was 
finished  ;  and  now  all  the  great  design  has  been  carried 
out,  and  the  Cathedral  is  all  that  Frederick  William  IV. 
dreamed  that  it  one  day  might  be,  although  he  himself 
might  never  live  to  see  it. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  ceremony  of  recording  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cathedral  came  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  ;  and  if  the  coincidence  in  time  was  accidental, 
there  was  good  historical  ground  to  connect  the  two 
events.  It  may  be  said  without  paradox  that  it  was  the 
work  begun  at  Leipsic  that  was  completed,  or  at  least 
carried  to  a  memorable  stage,  at  Cologne.  At  Leipsic 
Germany  broke  the  power  of  the  foreigner  and  began  to 
be  Germany.  From  the  day  of  Jena  to  the  day  of  Leipsic 
there  had  been  Stirling  in  the  German  mind  a  sentiment 
previously  unknown — the  sentiment  of  nationality.  The 
uprising  of  Germany  was  not  only  a  revolt  of  the  tyrannized 
against  a  tyrant.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  a  nation 
made  by  a  conqueror  to  feel  that  it  was  a  nation.  After 
the  peace  to  which  Leipsic  was  the  first  step,  the  leaders 
of  German  thought  turned  to  every  means  by  which  thi* 
self-assertion  of  Germany  could  be  fostered.  The  past 
Avas  explored  and  ransacked  for  foundations  on  which  the 
new  edifice  of  German  unity  might  be  based.  Any  one 
who,  any  number  of  centuries  before,  had  done  or  written 
anything  that  could  be  treated  as  distinctively  German 
was  made  a  hero.  German  customs,  German  charters, 
German  legends  were  collected  as  precious  indica- 
tions of  what  Germany  had  been  and  might  be  again. 
There  was  a  reign  of  historical,  or  rather  archaeological, 
patriotism.  It  was  felt,  indeed,  to  be  impossible  to  go 
too  far  back,  or  to  try  too  fondly  to  make  ihe  past  pre- 
sent; and  the  doings  and  character  of  Arminius  were  dis- 
cussed as  familiarly  as  if  he  had  been  a  colonel  of  White 
Cuirassiers.  What  was  a  fancy  to  other  nations  became, 
through  the  force  of  imaginative  patriotism,  a  reality  to  the 
Germans.  It  was  as  if  the  Scotch  readers  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  had  been  inspired  by  a  passionate  desire  to  try  to 
be  themselves  like  the  good  Rob  Roy.  Nothing  seemed 
more  noble  or  lovely  than  the  life  of  a  real  old  German 
robber.  The  wave  of  sentimental  and  reactionary  religion, 
earnest  in  the  midst  of  affectation,  swept  over  Germany, 
as  oyer  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  tinged  no  mind  more 
profoundly  than  that  of  Frederick  William  IV.  The 
past — the  patriotic,  the  religious  past — became  the  homo 
of  German  thought.  This  past  was  to  be  the  key  of  the 
German  future.  All  this  established  vast  and  permanent 
differences  between  the  French  and  the  German  revolu- 
tions. Both  nations  have  in  the  present  century  come 
into  a  new  life  and  been  possessed  by  a  new  spirit  of 
patriotism.  But,  while  in  France  the  movement  has  been 
mainly  political  and  social,  in  Germany  it  has  been  partly 
sentimental  and  partly  an  expression  of  the  necessity  of 
cohesion  for  the  purpose  of  existence. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  completion  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  was  a  task  which  exactly  harmonized  with  what 
has  bem,  since  Leipsic,  the  prevalent  tone  of  German  feel- 
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ing.  It  "was  a  groat  work,  a  patriolio  work,  a  work 
reverential  to  tho  past,  a  religious  work,  hut  one  in  winch 
religion    was    made    subordinate    to    tho    sentiment  Oi 

nationality.  Fi;ki>kki«,k  William  was  an  admirable  exponent 

of  at  least  ono  side  of  tho  national  movement,  lie  was 
patriotic,  sincere,  archaeological,  sontimontally  religious, 
but  somewhat  vague  and  flabby.  His  mind  was  not  in 
contact  with  the  realities  of  life,  but  it  was  in  contact  with 
that  poetical  portion  of  lifowhich  may,  with  good  fortune  ami, 
as  in  (lie  case  of  Germany,  with  an  adequate  infusion  of 
Blood  and  Iron,  become  a  reality.  His  aspirat  ions  have  been 
realized.  Germany  has  been  unified,  and  Cologno  Cathe- 
dral has  been  finished;  But  German  Unity,  which  the 
completion  of  the  Cathedral  commemorates  and  symbo- 
lizes, is  still  limited  by  tho  conditions  of  its  origin.  It  is 
strong  in  earnest  poetical  patriotism,  and  it  is  strong  in 
the  incontestable  strength  of  Blood  and  Iron.  But  it  is 
weak  in  the  direction  of  the  realities  of  life.  Splendid  and 
representative  as  was  the  gathering  at  Cologne,  there  were 
two  conspicuous  absentees,  Prince  BISMARCK  and  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  absence  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  of  course 
merely  accidental,  in  the  sense  that  he  only  stayed  away  be- 
cause he  did  not  choose  to  be  bored  by  attending.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  he  loves  German  Unity,  and  it  was  un- 
necessary that  the  chief  maker  of  German  Unity  should 
leave  home  to  say  he  was  pleased  with  his  work.  Yet 
his  absence  may  have  reminded  those  who  gathered  to- 
gether at  Cologne  how  many  impediments  to  the 
real  unity  of  the  nation  still  remain  with  which  he, 
as  guardian  of  United  Germany,  has  to  deal,  and 
with  which  he  is  incessantly  trying  to  deal  in  his  own 
very  peculiar  way.  Practical  life  turns  on  many  things, 
such  as  local  jealousies,  commercial  rivalries,  and  social 
disturbances,  which  those  who  were  watching  the  flight  of 
the  deed  of  record  to  its  nest  under  the  topmost  stone 
might  allow  themselves  to  forget.  The  Archbishop  was 
not  there,  because  he  is  in  exile  in  Italy.  The  completion 
of  the  Cathedral  was  intended  by  Frederick  William  IV. 
to  be  a  kind  of  tribute  to  the  creed  that  is  above  all  creeds. 
This  is  sentiment,  and,  from  one  point  of  view,  very  good 
sentiment ;  but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  outside  practical 
life.  The  leaders,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Church  to  which  the 
Cathedral  belongs  do  not  like  the  supereminent  creed  to 
which  a  tribute  has  been  paid.  Poetry  and  reality  do  not 
go  together.  When  the  work  of  completion  was  begun, 
the  King  and  the  ecclesiastical  chief  walked  and  worked 
together.  The  dream  of  German  Unity  has  been  realized, 
and  now,  when  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  is 
solemnized,  the  Archbishop  is  far  away,  and  has  left  his 
diocese  because  the  chiefs  of  United  Germany  and  he  cannot 
get  on  together. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  Irish  Government  has  at  last  emerged  from  its 
apparent  apathy,  by  instructing  the  Law  Officers  to 
prosecute  some  of  the  promoters  of  disorder.  The  pro- 
ceeding by  criminal  information  is  in  many  ways  preferable 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  late  Government  in  the 
abortive  prosecution  of  Davitt  and  others.  A  preliminary 
investigation  in  a  police  court  would  cause  unnecessary 
delay  and  possible  scandal.  The  information  laid  by  the 
Attorney-General  will  also  supersede  the  intervention  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  which  would,  if  it  discharged  its  duty, 
be  accused  of  prejudice  and  partiality.  The  petty  jury  re- 
mains to  make  the  result  uncertain,  but  an  acquittal  in  spite 
of  sufficient  evidence  would  not  give  the  accused  a  moral 
triumph  ;  and  some  Irish  politicians  think  it  possible  that 
in  Dublin  an  honest  jury  might  be  found.  The  influence 
of  faction  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  comments  made 
on  the  decision  of  the  Government  by  its  most  zealous 
adherents.  The  first  impression  produced  is  evidently 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  Ministers  should, 
under  any  provocation,  risk  their  popularity  with  the 
rabble.  A  strange  argument  against  the  impending 
prosecution  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  per- 
verts acquittal  would  render  more  difficult  an  altera- 
tion or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  law.  On  the  con- 
trary, proved  inability  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
government  without  the  grant  of  extraordinary  powers 
would  furnish  a  conclusive  reason  for  a  stringent  Peace 
Preservation  Act.  Irish  journalists  who  have  not  hitherto 
professed  the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  Land  League  feel, 
or  aflcct,  indignant  astonishment  at  the  tardy  determina- 


tion of  the  Government  to  perform  tho  simplest  of  duties. 
Jiiko  tho  fanatical  followers  of  GauiiialDI,  Irish  patriots 
claim  for  agitators  a  position  above  tho  law.  Thinly 
veiled  incitements  to  murder  and  open  recommendation 
of  robbery  are  not  to  bo  punishable  even  when  thoy 
aro  followed  by  their  natural  and  intended  effects*  The 
protests  of  lawless  disaffection  so  far  justify  tho  measures 
proposed  by  tho  Government  that  they  show  tho  dread 
which  is  inspired  even  by  an  appeal  to  tho  ordinary  law. 

Mr.  FOKSTEU  and  his  colleagues  aro  trying  an  experiment 
which  will  bo  rightly  judged  by  its  results.  If  they  can 
rcstoro  order  and  protect  life  and  property  without  altera- 
tion of  tho  ordinary  law,  they  will  have  conformed  to  con- 
stitutional theory,  and  they  will  secure  tho  more  substantial 
advantago  of  reminding  rebels  and  subversivo  demagogues 
that  they  have  further  powers  in  reserve.  They  may  cite 
in  vindication  of  their  present  action  an  encouraging  pre- 
cedent. Nearly  forty  years  ago  O'Connell,  who  had 
brought  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  rebellion,  was  cowed,  and 
finally  silenced,  by  a  prosecution  and  a  short  imprison- 
ment. Although  the  judgment  was  avoided  through  tho 
ingenuity  of  an  English  special  pleader,  O'Connell  from 
that  time  abandoned  the  struggle  against  union  with  Eng- 
land. That  a  similar  beueht  to  Ireland  will  result  in  the 
present  case  from  conviction  of  the  principal  offenders  is 
not  to  be  reasonably  expected.  O'Connell  was  old  and 
his  health  was  breaking  ;  and  he  found  himself  slighted  by 
a  new  and  more  violent  generation  of  agitators.  The  de- 
magogues of  the  Land  League  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
prime  of  life  ;  and  even  the  Fenians  would  find  it  difficult 
to  outbid-  them  in  appeals  to  the  passion  and  cupidity  of 
the  populace.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be 
deterred  from  future  breaches  of  law  by  punishments 
which  would  certainly  not  be  intolerably  severe.  Their 
followers  might  perhaps  learn  the  wholesome  lesson  that 
incendiaries,  even  if  they  are  members  of  Parliament,  are 
not  above  the  law.  Many  of  them  have  probably  up  to 
this  time  erroneously  believed  that  the  Government  or  its 
principal  members  sympathized  with  the  attacks  on  landed 
property.  Mr.  Parnell  has  alternately  denounced  the 
present  Ministers  and  spoken  of  them  with  patronizing 
approval.  His  praises  and  his  threats  were  probably  ad- 
dressed to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  Land  League  meet- 
ings. He  may  perhaps  have  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Forster  a  portion  of  the  sympathy  which  has  been 
displayed  with  his  agitation  by  some  of  their  supporters  in 
the  press. 

In  his  letter  to  certain  Ulster  Liberals  who  had  invited 
him  to  a  public  dinner,  Mr.  Forster  places  the  rules  which 
he  designates  as  liberty  almost  on  a  level  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  society.  Acknowledging  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  law,  he  expresses  equal  anxiety  to  avoid  any 
infringement  of  constitutional  liberty.  Among  the  inde- 
feasible franchises  are  the  possession  of  firearms  used  for 
no  lawful  purpose,  and  the  right  of  warning,  on  pain  of 
death,  creditors  not  to  recover  their  debts.  No  punish- 
ment is  to  be  inflicted  even  for  the  most  flagrant  crimes, 
except  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  which  neither  wishes  nor 
dares  to  return  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 
There  are  perhaps  other  constitutional  privileges  which 
might  be  thought  equally  sacred.  The  right  to  enjoy  in 
peace  property  lawfully  acquired,  the  right  to  walk  along 
a  public  road  without  being  shot  in  the  back,  are  liberties 
deserving  of  respect.  When  one  class  of  rights  conflicts 
with  the  other,  immunity  from  the  consequences  of 
crime  ought  to  give  way.  Mr.  Forster's  superstition  is 
entitled  to  respect,  both  on  his  own  account  and  be- 
cause it  is  really  or  professedly  shared  by  almost 
all  official  politicians.  If  he  can  accomplish  his  object 
by  means  of  a  criminal  information,  those  who  would 
prefer  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  will  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  they  were  wrong.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Ireland  by  the 
ordinary  law  and  by  Coercion  Acts  is  analogous  to  the 
difference  between  payment  out  of  capital  and  out  of  in- 
come. It  is  desirable  to  balance  expenditure  and  revenue ; 
but,  if  a  man's  house  is  in  danger  of  falling,  it  ought  to  be 
propped  or  underpinned  out  of  any  funds  of  which  the  owner 
can  dispose.  Mr.  Forster  appears,  by  the  terms  of  his 
published  letter,  to  contemplate  a  probable  demand  for  ex- 
ceptional outlay,  but  he  is  anxious  to  postpone  as  long  as 
possible  a  measure  which  he  deprecates  as  irregular  and 
anomalous.  Unluckily  the  delay  may  affect  not  only  the 
convenience  of  the  Irish  Government,  but  the  lives  of  a 
certain   number   of  landlords,   agents,   and  self-willed 
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tenants  ;  and  it  is  still  more  certain  that  the  combination 
against  payment  of  rent  will  become  every  day  more  invete- 
rate and  more  general. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Forster  in  his  letter,  as  in 
an  ill-judged  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
have  virtually  apologized  for  the  murderous  conspiracy 
"which  he  denounces.  The  causes  of  discontent  are,  he 
says,  deeply  seated ;  and  in  an  otiose  discussion  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland  few  disputants  would  absolutely  deny 
the  proposition.  But  when  disaffection  and  disorder  are 
rampant,  it  is  neither  useful  nor  justifiable  to  assign  causes 
■which  will  be  used  as  excuses.  It  is  still  more  dangerous 
to  insist  on  the  application  of  remedies  which  have  not  yet 
been  discovered  or  defined.  Mr.  Forster  holds  out  to  the 
malcontents  a  prospect  of  legislation  which  will  certainly 
not  satisfy  their  demands  if  it  is  moderately  just  to  the 
owners  of  land.  He  therefore  challenges  their  future 
irritation  either  against  a  Government  which  may  not  be 
sufficiently  compliant,  or  against  the  opponents  of  a 
measure  which  may  perhaps  be  one-sided  and  oppressive. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  Government  can  yet  have  de- 
termined on  the  principles  or  on  the  details  of  the  forth- 
coming Land  Act.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  English  as 
"well  as  Irish  landowners  will  regard  the  measure  as 
dangerous  to  their  rights.  A  statesman  who  relies  on 
remedial  legislation,  instead  of  on  force,  for  the  repression  of 
anarchy,  recalls  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  disastrous 
comment  on  the  Clerkenwell  explosion.  Mr.  Parnell  has 
not  failed  to  impress  on  his  followers  the  relation  between 
lawless  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  and  concessions 
by  a  Liberal  Government.  Not  long  since  he  declared  that 
the  liberality  of  the  next  Land  Bill  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Land  League  during  the 
coming  winter.  Every  beast  which  is  mutilated,  every 
offender  against  the  agrarian  code  who  is  injured  or  killed, 
"will,  according  to  the  demagogues,  in  conformity  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  admission,  render  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment more  acceptable  to  the  tenant.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  any  Land  Bill  which  can  be  plausibly 
constructed  will  in  any  way  tend  to  relieve  Irish  distress. 
Protection  to  life  and  property  ought  not  to  be  dependent 
on  possible  legislation.  Among  the  worst  evils  from  which 
Ireland  suffers  is  the  representative  system  under  which 
the  demagogues  of  the  Land  League  are  elected,  and  the 
administrative  laxity  which  facilitates  the  armament  of  a 
disaffected  population.  The  present  Government  has  been 
temporarily  defeated  in  an  attempt  still  further  to  dete- 
riorate the  constituency  ;  but  when  the  Bill  is  carried  in 
a  future  Session,  its  effects  will  perhaps  be  imperceptible. 
It  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  govern 
Ireland  as  a  mere  dependency ;  but  long  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  dispense  with  Coercion 
Acts. 


FRANCE. 

rt ^HE  decrees  against  the  unauthorized  religious  orders 
JL  have  again  been  put  in  execution,  although  only  on  a 
small  scale  and  for  the  most  part  against  foreigners.  The 
legal  right  of  the  Government  to  give  foreigners  notice 
that  they  must  quit  France  is  incontestable ;  but,  if  it 
was  only  as  foreigners  that  the  Italian  and  other  priests 
attached  to  the  orders  marked  for  punishment  were  ex- 
pelled, the  mode  of  expelling  them  was  very  different 
from  that  ordinarily  pursued.  All  those  against  whom  the 
decrees  were  executed  could  not  have  been  foreigners,  as 
there  was  a  renewal  of  those  protests  on  legal  grounds  the 
validity  of  which  is  soon  to  be  decided  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Conflicts.  It  is  stated  that  the  Government  is  now 
willing  to  stay  its  hand  for  the  present ;  and,  if  so,  it  is 
not  obvious  what  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  done  to  secure 
the  doing  of  which  it  was  worth  while  to  turn  out  M.  de 
Freycinet.  The  Government,  in  fact,  goes  on,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  so  much  the  same  way  in  which  it 
would  have  gone  on  had  M.  de  Freycinet  remained 
as  its  chief,  that  it  is  assumed  that  M.  Gambetta  must  have 
lost  something  of  that  irresistible  influence  which  enabled 
him  to  put  M.  Ferry  in  power.  It  is  quite  true  that  M. 
Gambetta  has  been  recently  made  the  object  of  wild 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Bonapartists  and  of  the  Irrecon- 
cilables.  If  they  have  not  much  else  in  common,  these 
parties  or  factions  have  in  common  a  hatred  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  hatred  of  M.  Gambetta,  whom  they  look  on  as 
the  great  pillar,  not  so  much  of  the  Government  as  of  the 


Republic.  It  is  also  true  that  M.  Gambetta  has  recently 
set  himself  to  combat  what  he  thinks  to  be  an: 
erroneous  and  dangerous  current  of  popular  opinion.  He 
found  language  being  held  as  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
France  of  which  he  strongly  disapproved,  and,  without 
caring  whether  he  might  or  might  not  be  less  popular  for 
a  week  or  a  month,  he  set  himself  to  show  what  were  the 
grounds  of  his  disapproval.  It  was  not  a  question  of  en- 
forcing the  cession  of  Dulcigno,  of  countenancing  the  pre- 
tensions of  Greece,  of  pushing  Turkey  more  or  less  hard. 
What  was  advocated  as  the  true  policy  of  France  was  an 
utter  self-abnegation,  an  abandonment  of  all  interest  in 
anything  beyond  her  own  borders,  a  permanent  withdrawal 
of  all  pretension  to  rank  and  act  as  a  great  Power. 
It  was,  in  short,  exactly  the  policy  which  in  old  days  we 
used  to  hear  advocated  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bright? 
and  Mr.  Cobden.  M.  Gambetta  has  merely  pointed  out 
that  such  a  policy  is  impossible.  France  may  or  may  not 
wish  that  she  had  not  great  interests,  especially  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but,  having  these  interests,  she  must 
defend  them.  She  cannot  be  long  indifferent  to  what 
happens  in  or  near  Algeria,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  or  in  Con- 
stantinople. If  she  chose  to  shut  her  eyes  for  a  time  to 
what  might  happen  in  these  places,  she  would  only  wake 
up  to  renewed  anxiety,  accompanied  by  a  nervous  panic 
and  a  blind  eagerness  to  retrieve  what  she  had  lost.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  statesman  never  to  lose  the  historical 
thread  of  national  continuity.  He  must  look  before  and 
after,  and  nations  always  in  the  long  run  reward  and  trust 
those  statesmen  who  keep  them  true  to  the  pole  to  which 
they  must  eventually  work,  whatever  may  be  the  fluctu- 
ating gusts  of  popular  opinion. 

The  Government  has  not  much  to  fear  at  present  from 
either  of  the  two  parties  which  are  now  violently  opposed 
to  it ;  but  even  a  Government  that  is  not  seriously  afraid 
may  feel  pleasure  when  its  adversaries  make  themselves 
ridiculous.  The  Bonapartists  and  the  Irreconcilables  have 
been  trying  hard  and  successfully  to  give  such  an  opening 
to  the  Government.  The  Bonapartists  have  been  holding 
a  monster  meeting  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  obstacle  that 
bars  their  path.  They  are  Bonapartists  without  a  Bona- 
parte. The  only  Bonaparte  they  can  get  hold  of  is  a 
Bonaparte  who  does  not  suit  them,  who  does  not  believe 
in  them,  and  who  will  not  work  with  them.  They  there- 
fore set  themselves  to  the  task  of  what  an  epigrammatie 
French  writer  terms  despot-hunting.  If  Prince  Jerome 
could  but  be  got  out  of  the  way  they  might  get 
what  they  wanted,  possibly  one  of  the  useless  man's 
sons,  perhaps  some  one  else,  but  anyhow  some  sort  of 
suckling  despot.  The  meeting  was  called  to  vote  or 
conjure  Prince  Jerome  out  of  political  existence.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  attended  were  anti- 
Jeromites ;  but  then  there  were  present  five  hundred 
Jeromites.  There  was  a  fierce  and  furious  fight ;  not  a 
fight  of  words,  but  a  good  howling,  screaming,  physical 
force  fight.  Finally  the  minority  was  crushed,  and  the 
majority  passed  the  resolutions  which  were  to  crush  th© 
false  pretender.  An  audience  was  asked  for  in  order  that 
these  resolutions  might  be  communicated  to  Prince 
Jerome  ;  but  he  coldly  replied  that  he  had  not  the  least 
wish  to  see  any  deputation,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  it  would  have  to  say ;  and,  as  he  should  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  its  representations,  he  might  as  well 
save  himself  and  his  adversaries  the  trouble  of  a  meeting. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  the  thunder- 
bolt had  to  sleep  in  the  pockets  of  its  utterers.  Mean- 
while M.  Felix  Pyat,  one  of  the  most  fiery  of  the 
Irreconcilables,  has  been  amusing  himself  with  de- 
manding the  immediate  release  of  a  miscreant  of  the 
name  of  Berezowski,  who  some  years  ago  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life  as  the  punishment  of 
an  attempt  he  made  to  kill  the  Czar,  who  was  then  or* 
a  visit  to  Paris.  M.  Pyat  explained  that  what  this  man 
was  being  punished  for  was  really  one  of  the  most  glorious 
deeds  a  frail  human  being  can  hope  to  achieve.  He  had 
shot  at  a  king,  and  ought  to  be  loved  by  the  people.  If 
his  release  could  not  be  procured,  then  M.  Pyat  preferred 
that  he  should  be  solemnly  presented  with  a  "  revolver 
"  of  honour."  Laudation  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  a 
guest  of  France  is  wicked,  and  it  is  also,  under  French  law, 
a  criminal  offence,  for  which  M.  Pyat  has  been  condemned 
to  two  years'  imprisonment.  But  it  is  not  exactly 
ridiculous.  It  needed  the  touch  of  the  "  revolver  of 
"  honour  "  to  make  the  proceeding  of  M.  Pyat  as  ridiculous 
as  it  was  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  Parisians,  who,  it 
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must  bo  owned,  seldom  fail  to  catch  ajoko  when  it  is  offered 
to  their  notice. 

Thoro  has  boon  a  scandal  in  high  quarters  which  is 
worth  noticing,  simply  because  it  thmws  a  curious  light 
on  ono  side  of  French  life,  a  side  of  all  others  the  most 
difficult  for  foroigncrs  to  understand.  Wo  may  know  in  a 
general  way  that  government  in  Franco  is  not  liko  govern- 
ment in  England,  and  that  French  Ministers  take  npon 
themselves  occasionally  to  do  things  which  English 
Ministers  would  think  entirely  out  of  their  province  ;  but 
■we  could  scarcely  have  dreamt  that  ovon  a  French 
Minister  of  War  would  have  done  what  General  Cissey  did 
as  if  it  had  been  tho  most  natural  and  ordinary  thing  in 
the  world.  A  colonel  of  tho  name  of  Jung  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  marry,  some  years  ago,  an  unprincipled 
"woman,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  judicial  separation 
on  account  of  her  misconduct,  the  Court  ordering 
that  she  should  no  longer  have  access  to  her 
two  children.  She  found  a  friend  and  pi-otector 
in  General  Cissey,  and  in  process  of  time  got  toge- 
ther a  sum  of  money,  which  she  wished  to  invest 
in  the  purchase  of  a  house.  She  could  not,  how- 
ever, under  French  law  acquire  the  property  without  the 
consent  of  her  husband,  and  Colonel  Jung  refused  his  con- 
sent, as  he  objected  to  the  source  from  which  the  money 
came.  General  Cissey  was  then  Minister  of  War,  and 
down  came  a  grand  official  order  from  headquarters 
directing  Colonel  Jong,  as  a  military  subordinate,  to  with- 
draw all  opposition  and  let  his  wife  buy  what  she  pleased. 
Then,  again,  she  was  debarred  by  the  decree  of  a  Court 
from  access  to  her  children,  and  the  master  of  a  school 
where  one  of  them  was  had  no  choice  but  to  refuse 
her  request  when  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  child.  But  law  was  nothing  to  General  Cissey. 
He  issued  a  mandate  from  the  Ministry  of  War 
that  the  mother  should  be  allowed  to  pay  the 
visit  she  desired.  The  letters  in  which  General  Cissey 
gave  these  wonderful  orders  were  produced  during  the 
course  of  a  recent  trial,  and  General  Cissey  fully  owns 
that  he  wrote  them.  He  has  been  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mand by  the  present  Minister  of  War.  But  what  is  almost 
as  remarkable  as  that  he  should  have  written  the  letters  is 
that  he  should  not  even  now  see  any  harm  in  what  he  has 
done.  He  holds  himself  out  as  a  deeply  injured  man.  He 
does  not  even  complain  that  he  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  command  for  a  trifle.  He  ignores  the  letters  altogether 
as  beneath  his  notice.  He  is  dismissed,  but  he  is  dis- 
missed for  some  reason  which  he  cannot  in  the  least 
apprehend,  and  he  courts  a  general  investigation  into 
his  military  career.  His  imagination  is  not  vivid 
enough  to  enable  him  to  place  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  object  to  his  writing  these  letters. 
The  power  of  writing  them  seems  to  him  to  be  one  of  the 
standing  perquisites  of  the  office  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  recompense  of  his  military  services.  The 
view  of  official  life  entertained  by  General  Cissey  must 
have  got  a  strangely  deep  hold  on  the  French  mind  when 
a  man  who  is  not  at  all  stupid,  who  has  mixed  largely  with 
the  world,  and  has  attained  very  considerable  professional 
reputation,  cannot  even  be  got  to  comprehend  how  any 
other  view  can  be  entertained  by  any  one.  That  this 
should  be  so  constitutes  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
impede  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
Society,  or  at  least  an  influential  portion  of  society,  talks 
as  if  it  was  under  a  Republic,  but  thinks  and  feels  as  if  it 
was  still  under  the  Empire. 


LORD  JUSTICE  THESIGER 

AVERY  remarkable  career  has  been  suddenly  cut 
short  by  the  early  death  of  Lord  Justice  Thesiger. 
He  was  only  forty-two,  and  had  been  three  years  a  Lord 
Justice.  No  parallel  is  to  be  found  for  such  early  ad- 
vancement. At  the  age  when  most  men  of  fair  profes- 
sional position  think  of  taking  a  silk  gown,  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger  had  been  a  judge  of  some  standing  and  a 
judge  holding  one  of  the  highest  offices  on  the  Bench. 
He  started  in  life  with  the  advantage  of  being  the 
son  of  a  Chancellor,  and  bearing  a  name  known  and 
respected  in  the  legal  world.  Everything  else  he  owed 
to  his  own  merits.  He  was  in  early  life  noted  for  a 
combination  of  athletic  excellence  with  unwearied  in- 
dustry in  study.  But  weak  health  prevented  him  from 
attaining  the  University  honours  which  he  might  have 


fairly  considered  open  to  him,  and  ho  waH  in  doubt 
whether  he  could  stand  the  Severe  strain  of  tho  l!ar, 
and  only  after  groat  hesitation  determined  to  try  tho  ox- 
por  lent  which  was  to  prove  so  strangely  successful.  Ho 
early  got  into  large  and  lucrative  business,  and  when 
ho  had  been  only  elovon  years  at  tho  Bar  was  made 
a  Queen's  Counsel  by  Lord  BSLBOBKB.  From  tho  out- 
set ho  commanded  a  practice  of  the  lirst  class  in  heavy 
and  important  cases.  llo  was  frequently  employed  to 
arguo  before  tho  House  of  Lords,  and  tho  lucidity  and 
force  of  his  reasoning  on  many  occasions  elicited  the  public 
admiration  of  so  excellent  a  judgo  as  Lord  Cairns.  In 
1877  tho  retirement  of  Lord  Justice  Amphlett  placed  a 
seat  in  tho  Court  of  Appeal  at  tho  disposal  of  tho  Ministry, 
and,  to  tho  surprise  of  the  profession,  tho  choice  fell  on  Mr. 
Thesiger.  The  appointment  of  a  young  man  of  thirty-nine 
to  such  a  post  was  unprecedented,  and  called  forth 
much  comment.  But  confidence  was  felt  in  the  high  cha- 
racter and  sagacity  of  Lord  Cairns,  who  naturally  advised 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  appointment,  and  who  was 
known  to  be  as  averse  to  anything  liko  apolitical  job  as  any 
Chancellor  can  be.  If  Mr.  Thesiger  had  not  been  jobbed 
into  his  post,  ho  must  have  been  promoted  on  the  ground 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  the  profession  and  the  public 
waited  to  see  whether  a  singular  departure  from  custom 
would  be  justified  by  practical  results.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  Judge  of  Appeal  to  establish  quickly  any  special 
reputation.  The  new  member  of  the  Court  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  avoid  mistakes,  as  he 
has  only  to  listen  to  what  is  said,  take  time  and 
trouble  to  prepare  his  judgment,  and  place  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  his  more  experienced  colleagues. 
But  these  advantages  also  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
shine,  to  make  his  personal  weight  conspicuous,  and  to 
create  an  impression  that  he  adds  a  distinct  element  of 
strength  to  the  Court.  When,  indeed,  a  Puisne  Judge  is 
made,  solely  on  account  of  recognized  eminence,  a  Judge  of 
Appeal,  he  carries  with  him  a  reputation  already  estab- 
lished, and  those  who  were  accustomed  to  listen  with 
respect  and  admiration  to  his  judgments  in  one  sphere 
are  prepared  to  regard  with  the  same  feelings  his  judg7 
ments  when  his  sphere  is  altered.  But  a  man  who  has 
never  sat  as  a  judge,  and  rises  from  the  Bar  to  a  seat 
in  an  Appeal  Court,  can  only  by  degrees  make  his 
influence  felt.  The  only  possible  justification  of  his 
appointment  was  obtained  in  so  short  a  time  as  three 
years  by  Lord  Justice  Thesiger.  He  gradually  made 
it  felt  that  he  was  a  strong,  sound  judge,  and  that  the 
Court  in  which  he  sat  would  not  have  been  equally  valu- 
able had  he  not  been  there.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  assured  a  reputation  of  a  high  and 
permanent  kind,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  risen 
to  the  Woolsack.  His  premature  death  has  indeed  made 
it  impossible  to  say  what  precise  height  of  eminence  as  a 
judge  he  might  have  reached,  but  has  left  it  possible  to 
say  that  he  would  have  been  fit  for  any  distinction  which 
he  could  have  attained. 

The  seat  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  thus  unexpectedly  made 
vacant  will,  no  doubt,  be  filled  up  as  speedily  as  possible, 
as  term  is  on  the  point  of  beginning,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  is  so  hardworked  that  it  must  be  kept  up  to  its  full 
strength  if  it  is  not  to  fall  hopelessly  behind.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Selborne  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  fit  successor  to  Lord  Justice  Thesiger  whether  they  look 
to  the  Bench  or  to  the  Bar.  On  the  occasion  of  any  par- 
ticular vacancy  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  look 
more  to  one  than  the  other.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  find 
the  best  man.  But,  as  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  some  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  be 
taken  from  the  Bar  and  others  from  the  Bench.  It  would 
be  an  equal  mistake  not  to  take  advantage  of  exceptional, 
merit  on  the  Bench,  and  to  confine  appointments  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  to  those  who  have  already  acted  as 
judges.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  chances  of  pro- 
motion were  so  great  that  Puisne  Judges  were  haunted 
with  the  thought  how  they  might  best  attain  it.  The  Bar, 
too,  imports  into  the  Court  of  Appeal  valuable  elements  of 
its  own.  A  leader  in  large  practice  comes  into  such  a  Court 
with  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  realities  of  legal  life,  the 
minds  of  suitors,  the  minds  of  jurymen,  and  the  peculiar 
current  of  recent  business.  He  has  been  in  more  imme- 
diate contact  with  life  than  a  judge  can  be  who  has  been, 
some  years  on  the  Bench.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was,  until  the  death  of  Lord  Justice  Thesiger,. 
composed  of  six  judges,  three  of  whom  had  been  ap- 
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pointed  from  the  Bar  and  three  from  the  Bench.  The  Lord 
Justices  Baggallay,  Cotton,  and  Thesiger  had  never  sat 
previously  as  judges  ;  while  the  Lord  Justices  James,  Bram- 
well,  and  Brett  had  already  established  their  judicial  re- 
putation. There  is  no  reason  why  this  proportion  should 
be  rigidly  preserved.  A  pedantic  adherence  to  it  might 
at  some  moment  deprive  the  country  of  the  best  Judge  of 
Appeal  who  could  be  got.  Bat  in  itself  the  proportion  is 
a  good  one.  The  admixture  of  judges  rising  directly  from 
the  Bar  is  good  for  the  same  reason  that  the  obligation 
imposed  on  the  Judges  of  Appeal  to  go  circuit  is  good. 
The  Judges  of  Appeal  are  made  to  leave  London,  go  into 
counti-y  districts,  and  conduct  ordinary  trials,  not  because 
their  presence  lends  dignity  to  circuits,  but  in  order  that  they 
themselves  may  learn  what  it  is  very  useful  for  them  to 
know.  They  are  placed  behind  the  scenes.  They  see  how 
the  play  is  played,  the  ultimate  results  of  which  may  come 
before  them  as  Judges  of  Appeal.  When  these  results  come 
before  them,  it  is  often  of  the  highest  advantage  to  them 
to  be  able  from  their  own  personal  experience  to  picture 
everything  as  it  happened  when  the  issue  was  being 
brought  out  in  its  initiatory  stage.  Judges  of  Appeal  who 
have  only  practised  at  the  Equity  Bar  do  not  like  this 
salutary  process  of  instruction.  They  dislike  taking  work 
to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  and  dread  appearing  to 
be  managing  a  new  thing  badly  when  they  have  passed 
their  life  managing  an  old  and  familiar  thing  well.  In 
practice,  however,  through  the  kindly  help  of  the  Bar, 
which  is  always  given  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
courtesy,  they  find  that  they  can  get  through  the  work 
imposed  on  them  very  fairly  well,  and  a  little  experience 
gives  them  skill  and  confidence.  There  is  no  local  mis- 
carriage of  justice  to  be  set  against  the  indisputable  ad- 
vantage of  the  instruction  they  gain.  In  the  same  way 
Judges  of  Appeal  selected  from  the  Bar  come  to  the  Court 
with  a  freshness  of  mind  which  may  be  compensated,  or 
more  than  compensated,  by  other  qualities  in  promoted 
judges,  but  which  promoted  judges  can  rarely  possess. 

The  Government  has  also  another  important  legal  office 
to  deal  with,  that  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
If  the  Government  thinks  fit,  it  can  summon  a  Council  of 
Judges,  and  if  this  Council  recommend  that  the  office  of 
Chief  Baron  shall  not  be  filled  up,  the  Government  may 
declare  it  abolished,  and  appoint  instead  of  a  Chief  Baron 
an  ordinary  judge  of  the  High  Court.  There  are  two 
reasons  urged  for  retaining  the  office  of  Chief  Baron.  One 
is  that  it  is  a  professional  prize,  as  it  carries  with  it,  not 
only  a  position  of  high  dignity,  but  a  salary  largely  ex- 
ceeding that  of  an  ordinary  judge.  There  must,  it  is  said, 
be  something  to  encourage  and  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Attorney- Generals,  and  the  office  of  Chief  Baron  is  one  of 
those  comfortable  and  honourable  posts  which  Attorney- 
Generals  love,  as  rewarding  more  or  less  adequately  their 
services  to  their  party,  and  marking  their  inherent 
superiority  to  the  ordinary  leading  barrister.  Then, 
again,  the  office  is  one  of  almost  immemorial  anti- 
quity, and  has  been  connected  for  centuries  with  some 
of  the  most  mysterious  intricacies  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution. To  abolish  the  office  would  be  to  snap  reck- 
lessly one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ties  which  binds 
us  to  the  early  Plantagenets.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  the  existence  of  such  an  official 
as  a  Chief  Baron  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
scheme  under  which  our  judicial  arrangements  are  now 
made.  An  array  of  Judges  of  the  First  Instance,  with 
perhaps  a  president  to  regulate  their  proceedings  and  dis- 
tribute their  work,  and  then  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  revise,  if 
necessary,  their  judgments,  is  the  basis  of  this  scheme. 
There  is  no  place  for  a  quaintly  historical  superior  person 
like  a  Chief  Baron.  There  is  no  exchequer  of  which  he  is 
chief,  there  are  no  barons  of  whom  he  is  the  head.  A 
new  Chief  Baron  would  be,  from  this  point  of  view, 
an  idle  excrescence,  an  embodied  misnomer,  like  the 
sovereigns  of  England  who  called  themselves  Kings  of 
France  long  after  even  Calais  was  lost.  There  would 
be  nothing  real  about  him  except  his  extra  2,oooZ.  a 
year.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  might  be  made  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  be  like  any 
other  member,  except  that  he  should,  for  the  sake  of 
history  and  the  constitution,  have  a  special  title.  If  he  is 
a  member  of  a  Court,  there  is  a  kind  of  reason 
why  he  should  be  paid  more  than  his  colleagues ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  most  fanciful 
of  antiquarians  will  take  any  pleasure  in  hearing  an  ordi- 


nary member  of  a  modern  Appeal  Court  called  Chief 
Baron.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  really  to  consider 
whether  he  wishes  or  does  not  wish  to  carry  out  in  its 
integrity  the  judicial  scheme  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
his  own  invention. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

THE  Presidential  contest  in  the  United  States  has  only 
two  or  three  weeks  more  to  last,  and  the  faint  in- 
terest which  it  excited  has  almost  subsided  as  the  result 
becomes  more  certain.  The  State  election  in  Indiana 
seems  to  have  been  determined  in  favour  of  the  Republi- 
cans, though  not  by  a  large  majority.  In  1876  the  vote  of 
Indiana  was  given  to  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  both 
parties  have  iately  agreed  to  accept  as  decisive  the  present 
decision  of  the  State.  General  Hancock  will  probably  be 
chosen  by  all  the  Southern  States  and  by  New  York  ;  but 
his  party  cannot  count  on  the  vote  of  any  other  Northern 
State.  The  late  drawn  battle  in  Maine  was  explained  by 
the  temporary  alliance  of  the  Democrats  with  the  Green- 
back faction,  which  has  since,  through  a  General  Weaver 
who  is  its  leader,  publicly  renounced  the  connexion.  The 
Democrats  of  the  West  for  the  most  part  incline  to  a  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  ;  but  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  party  in  the  Atlantic  States  maintain  sounder  doc- 
trines. Mr.  Tilden  has  always  been  consistent  in  his 
support  of  national  good  faith ;  and  Senator  Bayard,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  Democratic  leaders,  has  lately 
attacked  the  present  Government,  not  on  the  ground  of 
its  nominal  resumption  of  specie  payments,  but  because  it 
has  not  secured  the  permanence  of  a  gold  currency  by 
depriving  paper  money  of  the  character  of  legal  tender. 
The  criticism  is  just;  but,  of  the  two  contending  parties, 
the  Republicans  are  more  likely  than  their  opponents  to 
abstain  from  dishonest  fiscal  administration.  Mr.  Sherman, 
who  formerly  tampered  with  projects  of  partial  repudia- 
tion, has  now  for  four  years  persevered  in  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  debt  by  legitimate  methods,  and  he  has 
done  much  to  counteract  the  vicious  legislation  of  a 
Democratic  Congress  by  checking  the  issue  of  silver  coin. 
If  he  retains  his  office,  or  if  he  is  followed  by  a  Republican 
successor,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  policy  will 
be  continued.  A  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
though  he  would  probably  resist  schemes  of  inflation,  would 
be  exposed  to  dangerous  pressure. 

In  Pennsylvania,  though  the  supremacy  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  fully  established,  the  manufacturers  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  appeal  to  the  popular  prejudice 
in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  Democratic  platform 
or  exposition  of  policy  included  the  proposition  that  duties 
ought  to  be  levied  only  for  purposes  of  revenue.  The 
monopolists  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
consequently  taken  alarm  at  the  danger  which,  as  they 
express  it,  threatens  native  industry.  The  issue  of  Free- 
trade  or  Protection,  if  it  were  fairly  raised  between  the 
two  great  parties,  would  be  more  important  than  any  poli- 
tical principle  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  at  stake  ;  but 
the  Democrats  are  not  so  much  in  earnest  in  defending  the 
rights  of  the  consumers  as  the  Republicans  in  appealing 
to  the  selfishness  of  producers.  Widespread  ignorance  of 
the  simplest  economic  doctrines  facilitates  the  victory  of 
the  manufacturers.  The  shipowners  have  lately  held  a 
meeting  which  proved  that  their  illusions  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  ruin  of  their  industry.  More  flourishing 
trades  are  naturally  still  less  disposed  to  sacrifice  their 
iuterests  to  the  good  of  the  community.  The  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  apparently  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  court  the  good-will  of 
the  Protectionists  than  to  consult  the  general  interest.  In 
a  published  letter  General  Hancock  has  repudiated  all 
designs  of  interfering  with  the  gains  of  domestic  industry, 
and  he  concludes  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
Free-trade  is  absurd.  It  may  be  confidently  conjectured 
that  he  has  never  studied  the  elements  of  the  contro- 
versy which  he  undertakes  to  decide ;  but  on  a  question 
of  electioneering  expediency  his  opinion  may  probably 
have  value. 

If  in  the  United  States,  as  sometimes  in  ancient  Greek 
Republics,  the  political  decision  were  entrusted  to  an  im- 
partial foreigner,  the  arbitrator  would  perhaps  prefer 
Garfield  to  Hancock.  The  country  is  eminently  pros- 
perous under  a  Republican  President  whose  administra- 
tion has,  on  the  whole,  been  creditable.    Mr.  Hayes  is  little 
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known  to  his  folio  w-citizons  ;  but  in  peaceful  limes  a 
Prosidont  who  has  attracted  but  faint  notice  (illy  re- 
presents tho  proverbially  happy  nation  which  lias  no 
history.  Near  tho  closo  of  his  term  Mr.  IIayks,  in  a 
journey  through  several  States,  has  been  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  neither  insincere  nor  unmerited.  At 
Che  time  of  his  election  ho  declared  his  intention  not  to 
seek  a  second  term  of  ollico.  His  administration  will  bo 
properly  continued  under  a  successor  from  the  same  Stale, 
whoso  reputation,  liko  that  of  Mr.  HAYES,  is  rather  re- 
spectable than  brilliant.  Mr.  EvAETS  in  a  late  speech  as- 
serted, in  somewhat  hyperbolical  phrase,  that  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  HAYES  would  contrast  favourably  with  any 
former  administration,  including  that  of  WASHINGTON.  The 
eulogy  will  probably  bo  hereafter  thought  excessive  ;  but 
it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  have  terminated  both  the  con- 
flict between  the  Southern  States  and  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  long  succession  of  official  scandals  which  had 
brought  discredit  on  the  Executive  Government  and  on 
Congress  In  the  course  of  more  than  three  years  no 
Minister  and  no  legislator  has  been  accused  of  pecuniary 
fraud.  In  General  Grant's  time  honest  functionaries  fur- 
nished the  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  members  of 
Congress  condescended  to  accept  bribes  of  insignificant 
amount.  If  Mr.  Hates  has  not  had  the  power  to  reform  the 
Civil  Service  by  rendering  offices  permanent,  he  has  as  far 
as  possible  abstained  from  recognizing  the  claims  of  election 
managers  to  the  disposal  of  patronage.  A  Republican  candi- 
date elected  in  his  place  will  have  no  excuse  for  a  general 
change  of  public  officers.  The  Democrats  would,  after  an 
exclusion  of  twenty  yeai-s,  greedily  demand  the  spoils  of 
victory.  General  Garfield,  in  the  probable  event  of  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency,  has  some  advantages  over  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  throughout  his  term  of 
office  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  a  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  one  instance  an  important  Bill  on 
silver  currency  was  passed  over  his  veto.  The  Republicans 
have  gained  several  seats  in  late  elections  of  members  of 
Congress,  and  they  may  perhaps  now  command  a  majority. 

It  had  been  expected  that  General  Grant,  after  the  re- 
jection of  his  own  claims  at  Chicago,  would  be  neutral,  or 
"would  only  take  an  ostensible  part  in  the  contest.  His 
principal  supporter,  Mr.  Conkling,  hesitated  long  before 
he  joined  in  the  oratorical  canvass  for  Mr.  Garfield  ;  and 
some  of  his  political  associates  have  up  to  the  present  time 
remained  inactive.  General  Grant,  perhaps  not  forgetting 
that  there  will  be  another  election  in  four  years,  has  taken 
an  unexpectedly  active  part  in  the  struggle.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  has  made  one  regular  speech, 
taking  the  precaution  to  write  it  beforehand  ;  and  he  has 
done  his  utmost  to  damage  General  Hancock,  whose 
nomination  he  perhaps  resents  on  professional  grounds. 
If  a  general  was  to  be  chosen  for  services  rendered 
in  the  Civil  War,  General  Grant  may  naturally  think 
his  own  claims  pre-eminent.  Mr.  Garfield,  who  has 
acquired  his  present  eminence  by  political  and  legislative 
services,  may  not  be  regarded  as  in  the  same  sense  a  rival, 
though  he  was  selected  by  Republican  delegates.  General 
Grant  has  published,  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  a  partisan 
of  an  interview,  a  long  and  complicated  story  of  some 
alleged  misconduct  of  Hancock  when  he  held  military 
command  in  Louisiana.  He  insinuates  a  charge  of  cor- 
ruption  ;  but  it  is  safer  to  disregard  all  personal  imputa- 
tions on  Presidential  candidates.  Four  years  ago  Mr. 
Tilden,  who  is  now  treated  by  all  parties  with  respect, 
"was  incessantly  accused  by  Republican  journalists  of  gross 
pecuniary  frauds.  It  would  better  have  become  General 
Grant's  character  and  position  to  disclaim  the  functions 
of  an  informer.  Libels  appear  to  have  no  serious  influence 
in  American  political  contests.  They  are  probably  dis- 
believed on  all  sides  ;  and  in  any  case  no  politician  votes 
against  the  nominee  of  the  opposite  party  on  private  or 
personal  grounds.  General  Hancock  will  probably  not 
lose  a  single  supporter  in  consequence  of  General  Grant's 
professed  revelations,  but  the  authority  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous personage  in  the  United  States  may  perhaps  have 
an  effect  on  public  opinion.  General  Grant,  in  the  same 
conversation,  professed  to  regret  his  own  defeat  at  Chicago, 
because  he  thought  that  he 'might  possibly  have  divided 
the  Southern  vote.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  his 
expectations  would  have  been  justified  by  the  result. 
The  Republican  managers  feared  more  from  the  pre- 
judice against  a  third  term  than  they  hoped  from  the 
supposed  popularity  of  General  Grant  in  the  Southern 
States. 


ENGLISH  NT.WSIWI'KRS. 

fXlHE  Quarterly  Review  publishes  an  article  on  tho 
JL  British  press  which  contains  some  interesting 
statistics  and  several  statements  which  naturally  provoke 
criticism.  Tho  political  and  social  influence  of  nowH- 
papers,  concerning  which  the  Quarterly  says  very  little, 
"  has  increased,  is  increasing,"  and  perhaps  ought  to  be 
diminished.  Even  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
contemptuously  of  tho  press  arc  much  more  under  its 
power  than  they  suppose.  Immediately  after  denouncing 
"  literary  fellows,"  in  tho  spirit  of  Thackeray's  General 
Tufto,  they  begin  unconsciously  to  stato  as  their  own 
views  notions  which  they  have  borrowed  directly  from  tho 
newspapers.  The  fact  is,  that  to  think  on  the  lines  and  in 
the  terms  of  tho  press  is  to  save  oneself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Thus  it  is  usually  easy  to  guess,  after  a  few 
minutes'  talk,  whether  an  amateur  politician  takes  in  tho 
Tall  Mall  Gazette  or  stands  by  that  consecrated  to  St. 
James.  Both  of  these  periodicals  can  afford  to  say  what 
they  think,  and  to  avoid  flummery,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  as  padding  to  spinners  of  columns  for  the 
morning  journals.  Thus  tho  influence  of  the  evening 
papers  is  easily  detected.  Tho  converse  is  tho  case  with 
the  Times.  In  the  talk  of  a  lazy  but  moderately  clever 
man  you  can  detect  the  influenco  of  the  Gazettes ;  in  the 
articles  of  the  Times  you  may  observe  a  not  unsuccessful 
effort  to  catch  the  tone  and  reproduce  the  thoughts  of 
a  public  not  inordinately  clever.  But,  whether  the 
papers  lead  opinion,  or  try  to  follow  it,  their  power  is  an 
agent  in  political  and  social  life  which  requires  more 
serious  study  than  it  has  received  from  the  Quarterly 
Review.  Newspapers  have  been  within  the  last  five  years 
not  precisely  the  cause,  but  certainly  the  occasion,  of  a 
great  war,  and  of  a  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
which  has  by  no  means  exhausted  its  force.  And  when 
we  remember  that,  as  the  Quarterly  says,  any  man  with 
the  training  and  education  of  a  provincial  junior  reporter 
may  possibly  come  to  be  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  our  democracy  might  one  day  be  moved 
by  worthy  rivals  of  Cleon  and  the  sausage-seller. 

Leaving  these  weighty  topics,  which  have  been  treated 
with  one-sided  humour  and  ferocity  by  Mr.  Carlyle, 
and  recently  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  we  may  examine  the 
Quarterly's  ideas  about  the  literary  merits  of  the  modern 
press.  If  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  right  in  his  estimate, 
never  were  wit,  sense,  and  style  so  plentiful  as  now,  and,  con- 
sequently, so  cheap.  The  Reviewer  contemplates  an  old 
newspaper  file  with  emotions  like  those  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  "  with  pity  and  mournful 
"  awe."  He  admires  "  the  vast  amount  of  admirable 
"  writing,  wit,  sagacity,  and  practical  common  sense." 
"  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  the  appearance  in  the 
"  columns  of  the  daily  press  of  some  essay  or  leading 
"  article  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  English 
"  classics."  Happy  Reviewer,  to  be  so  easily  pleased ! 
He  finds  not  in  the  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  but  in 
the  modern  newspaper  press  of  London,  "  models  of 
"  style  and  standards  of  literary  excellence."  Perhaps  the 
Reviewer,  like  Leo  Adolescens  in  Friendship's  Garland, 
places  the  leaders  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  not  indeed  with 
the  highest  works  of  the  human  intellect,  with  those  of 
Plato,  Confucius,  and  Charles  Dickens,  but  certainly 
high  above  Addison  and  Tickell  and  Steele.  We  have 
so  often  had  to  protest,  in  our  humble  way,  against  the 
rowdy  smartness,  the  Semitic  luxuriance,  the  time- 
honoured  commonplaces  of  journalism,  that  we  cannot 
consistently  agree  with  the  good-natured  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer. No  ;  in  an  age  when  a  leading  journalist  writes 
about  "  the  penetralias  "  of  a  tavern,  and  when  a  leading 
art-critic  betrays  an  utter  innocence  of  the  most  ordinary 
Greek  words  ;  in  a  literature  where  events  "transpire," 
and  information  is  "  reliable,"  and  people  are  "  cul- 
tured," and  even  grammar  treads  the  stage  with  Astrsean 
looseness,  we  cannot  recognize  the  rivals  of  Addison's 
sweet  or  stately  humour,  or  anything  that  approaches 
the  happy  grace  of  Steele.  The  very  conditions  of 
journalism  make  the  thing  impossible.  Columns  have 
to  be  filled  hurriedly  with  disquisitions  on  topics  which 
the  writer  approaches  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  or 
perhaps  for  the  hundredth.  The  jaded  mind  cannot 
pause  to  select  phrases  or  collect  thoughts,  and  the  stereo- 
typed formulae  of  the  press  are  too  frequently  made  to 
do  duty  for  style.  Let  us  admit  that,  considering  the 
necessities  of  political  partisanship,  considering  the  haste 
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and  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which  articles  are 
composed,  they  often  contain  sensible  statements  of 
fact,  or  fairly  reasoned  arguments,  or  lively  skits  on 
contemporary  foibles,  and  we  have  said  all  that  is  con- 
sistent  with  unflattering  praise.  It  would,  indeed,  be  odd 
if  modern  journalism  were  so  superior  to  the  works  of 
the  old  pensioned  essayists,  who  wrote  delicately  for  a 
world  that  was  delicate,  at  least  in  its  sense  of  style.  To 
excel  Addison  demands  no  ordinary  genius,  and  genius 
which  is  not  ordinary  is  apt  to  look  for  high  remuneration. 
But,  according  to  the  Reviewer — and  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  is  wrong — our  thronging  essayists  "  may 
"  generally  rely  upon  making  a  decent  living."  Literary 
genius  must  be  tolerably  common,  if  it  is  so  inordinately 
cheap.  "  A  man  who,  like  Captain  Stianpon,  can  write  a 
"  '  slashing  leader,'  is  able  without  much  difficulty,  or  very 
"  hard  work,  to  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  guineas  a 
**  week  on  the  staff  of  a  London  daily  paper.  These  are, 
"  of  course,  the  prizes  of  the  profession."  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  a  man  works  for  forty-six  weeks  in  the  year, 
turning  day  into  night  in  a  newspaper  office.  For  these 
labours  his  wage  falls  short  of  ijOOoZ.  yearly.  If  such  are 
■the  prizes  of  the  pi'ofession,  we  must  say,  with  Captain 
Siiandon  himself,  "  It's  little  good  comes  of  writing  for  the 
"  newspapers."  When  wit  and  wisdom  are  so  inexpensive, 
and  when  education  is  so  superfluous  that  an  intelligent 
junior  reporter  of  a  country  newspaper  office  may  "  rise  to 
"  editorship,"  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  performance 
of  a  hard-worked,  underpaid,  and  not  too  highly  cultivated 
set  of  men  should  excel  the  writings  of  Addison,  Swift, 
and  Arbuthnot.  Perhaps  we  should  be  nearer  the 
mark  if  we  said  that,  just  as  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  commonplace  lyrical  talent  "  in  the  air  "  at  the 
time  of  the  Troubadours,  so  the  literary  atmosphere  is  now 
filled  with  a  bright,  commonplace  journalistic  smartness. 
Practice  and  competition  keep  men  up  to  a  certain  mark, 
and  our  scribes  write  better,  as  our  athletes  run  faster, 
than  the  ruck  of  pressmen  of  the  last  generation.  More- 
over, the  press  is  no  longer  contemptible,  as  in  Pope's 
time,  when  bad  poets  "  sank  to  the  common  refuge  of  such 
"  creatures,  a  political  newspaper." 

But,  though  the  press  is  not  despicable,  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party,  so  says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
continue  to  despise  their  own  organs.  "  It  musf  be  con- 
"  fessed  that  the  Conservative  party  have  shown  a  ne- 
"  gligence  in  reference  to  the  press  to  which  it  is  im- 
"  possible  not  to  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  their  present 
*'  humiliating  condition.  While  their  Liberal  rivals  of 
"  every  shade  of  opinion  have  been  sure  of  encourage- 
"  ment,  advice,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  of  pecuniary 
"  assistance,  Conservative  journalists  have  met  with  the 
"  scantiest  civility  from  the  highest  quarters.  ...  A 
"  Conservative  Administration  ignores  the  press  of  its 
"  party  almost  ostentatiously,  and  gives  it  neither  ad- 
"  vertisements  nor  news  " — nor  baronetcies,  nor  invita- 
tions. The  Reviewer  adds  that  the  consequences  are 
twofold.  Newspaper  proprietors  are  drawn  by  "  a  trades- 
"  manlike  instinct "  to  the  side  that  pays.  And,  again, 
"  young  men  of  capacity  have  drifted  off  into  the  ranks 
u  of  Liberalism."  The  latter  statement  contrasts  oddly 
with  the  prevalent  belief  that  "  young  men  of  capacity," 
willing  to  write  Liberal  leaders,  are  scarcely  to  be  pro- 
cured. Again,  as  to  the  proprietors  of  papers,  is  it  not 
plain  enough  that  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  them  "  cling 
"  to  the  hand  that  smote  them,"  and  are  obstinately  Con- 
servative. The  Quarterly  Review  deplores  that  "  the  Con- 
"  servative  party  are  formally  represented  in  London  by  one 
"  evening  paper,  and  informally  by  another,  and  partially 
"  by  two  published  in  the  morning,  while  of  all  the  weekly 
"  organs  of  opinion  there  are  but  two  which  can  fairly  be 
"  described  as  even  tolerant  of  Conservative  opinion." 
These  are  very  curious  statements.  In  the  London  daily 
press  the  Morning  Advertiser  and  Morning  Post  surely  give 
?io  uncertain  sound,  and,  as  surely,  are  more  than  "  par- 
"  tially  "  Conservative.  The  Standard  does  not  believe 
itself  to  be  Liberal ;  while,  if  to  brand  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
fanatical  traitor  is  partially  to  represent  a  phase  of  Con- 
servative opinion,  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  not  failed  daily 
to  sacrifice  its  once  loved  William.  Again,  the  Globe  and 
the  Evening  Standard  make  up  more  than  one  formally 
Conservative  evening  journal ;  while  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
is  so  adverse  to  all  "  Radicalism,"  and  so  apt  to  give  the 
word  "  Radicalism  "  an  extensive  denotation,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  ungrateful  to  Conservative  minds.  In  short,  one 
might  say  that  only  one  evening  and  two  morning  papers 


supported  the  Liberal  party  while  they  were  fielding  out, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  more  than  one 
deserter  from  Conservatism  since  the  Liberal  innings 
began.  As  to  weekly  papers,  a  large  majority  of  the 
"  Society  "  journals,  and  several  sporting  prints,  with 
others  which  it  is  needless  to  name,  are  much  more 
than  "  merely  tolerant  of  Conservative  opinion."  As  to 
the  expenditure  of  party  money,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  guess  which  side  lays  out  most  in  the  subsidizing 
of  newspapers.  Thus  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  underrates 
the  resources  of  his  party  in  the  press.  Conservatism,  as 
a  thesis  for  literary  defence,  has  a  natural  attraction  for 
most  young  men  who  write.  They  feel  that  they  are  on 
the  side  of  the  Cavaliers,  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Carlyle, 
Heaven,  and  the  Queen,  as  against  the  Roundheads,  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  Beadlaugh,  Beelzebub,  and  the  Revo- 
lution. So  one  gathers,  at  least,  both  from  experience  and 
from  the  rapture  with  which  the  Glasgow  students  have 
welcomed  a  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Indeed  it  is  easy 
to  see  which  is  the  more  attractive  side  to  a  young  fellow 
of  spirit  and  imagination,  such  as  probably  the  majority 
of  young  journalists  are.  Thus  the  Quarterly  Review, 
when  it  ascribes  what  it  calls  "  the  humiliation  "  of  its 
party  to  "negligence  in  reference  to  the  press,"  seems  to 
be  defending  a  hopeless  case.  There  is  a  dash  even  about 
provincial  Conservative  journalism,  a  force  of  conviction, 
a  vigour  of  invective,  which  the  Liberal  press  can  hardly 
approach.  It  was  a  lowly  Fifeshire  journalist  who  an- 
nounced Mr.  Gladstone's  election  by  the  quotation,  "The 
"  knave  is  absolute,"  who  added  that  the  present  Premier 
was  "  member  for  the  mildew  he  has  brought  into  Mid- 
"  lothian,"  and  ended  by  observing  that  "  Barabbas  has 
"  been  released  unto  us."  Can  even  the  elan  of  American 
journalism  rival  this  ?  and  yet  this  Conservative  teacher 
was  living  in  a  land  where  Tories  are  not  only  out-voted, 
but  pelted  with  whatever  comes  handy. 

The  amount  and  market  price  of  literary  talent,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  to  their 
papers,  ai'e  the  most  important  topics  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer. But  he  incidentally  illustrates  some  oddities  of 
provincial  taste.  Thus  the  Leeds  Mercury  will  publish  no 
sporting  or  theatrical  news,  while  the  Newcastle  Chronicle 
devotes  four  or  five  columns  to  coursing,  boating,  racing, 
running,  and  knurr  and  spell.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
provincial  daily  paper  has  escaped  the  Reviewer's  notice. 
Some  of  our  intelligent  contemporaries,  so  much  wiser,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  knows,  than  poor  London  wits,  are  wont 
to  steal  our  articles  without  acknowledgment,  to  dis- 
figure them  so  as  to  suit  local  taste,  and  then  to  pro- 
duce them  as  original.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  com- 
mercial have  been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  some  prosperous  provincial  journals. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ALLIANCE. 

THE  United  Kingdom  Alliance  have  some  cause  for 
feeling,  as,  according  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  a  publican 
might  say,  "  a  little  elevated."  They  have  got  on  their  side, 
as  their  indefatigable  President  observed  the  other  day,  not 
only  a  Bishop,  which  has  happened  before,  but  also  a  Prime 
Minister,  which  has  not  happened  before,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  be  high  in  hope  of  seeing  their 
desires  accomplished.  The  Liberal  Government  has  given 
more  than  enough  proof  of  its  eagerness  to  meddle  in  an 
illiberal  and  tyrannical  spirit  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  people  whose  interests  it  is  supposed  to  guard,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  watchdog  who  is  ready  to 
bark  at  Austria  were  ready  also  to  prohibit  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  from  drinking  stimulating  liquors,  lest  the 
minority  should  get  drunk.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  however, 
though  he  was  able  to  say  that  the  Alliance  had  never  before 
met  in  such  cheerful  circumstances,  was  conscious  that  they 
were  not  yet  out  of  the  wood.  He  asked  the  meeting 
not  to  be  too  "  cock-a-whoop,"  but  to  remember  that, 
though  they  had  got  a  resolution  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  had  yet  to  get  it  carried  into  effect. 
Having  patted  Parliament  on  the  back  for  passing  this 
resolution,  he  proceeded,  lest,  no  doubt,  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  puffed  up  by  "  praise  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
"  Lawson,"  to  point  out  that  Parliament  never  did  any- 
thing right  except  by  pressure  from  without,  and  that 
therefore  a  constant  pressure  must  be  kept  up  until  the 
Alliance  got  Parliament  to  do  what  they  wanted.  He 
observed,  with  great  truth,  that  he  had  said  all  his  say  a 
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dozen  (times  before  the  iSth  of  Jane  last.  "  He  himself  was 
"utterly  powerless  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  the 
"voice  of  the1  electors;  but  with  them  ho  was  powerful 

"enough  to  ovoreutno  all  the  licensed  victuallers  and 
"  brewers  of  tho  country."  It  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  tho  temper  of  tho  Alliance,  and,  it  may  bo  added, 
of  the  present  Government,  that  no  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  people  who  may  wish  to  bo  mode- 
rate customers  of  the  licensed  victuallers  and  brewers. 
Brewers  and  licensed  victuallers  are,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Sir  Wilfrid  LAWSON  and  his  followers,  tho 
common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  it  is  not  for  man- 
kind, but  for  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  to  decido 
whether  or  not  a  bag  and  baggage  policy  ought  to  be 
applied  to  them.  It  is  nothing  to  tho  Alliance  that  their 
fanatical  attempts  at  a  benevolent  despotism  might  inflict 
considerable  injury  on  the  majority  of  people  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  for  the  meeting  to  "  consider  and  decide  how 
"  they  could  most  rapidly  bring  to  bear  upon  the  House 
"  of  Commons  the  weight  of  their  numbers,  of  their  union, 
"  and  their  energy,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  the  great 
"  measure  of  reform  for  which  they  had  struggled  to- 
"  gether  for  so  many  years,  and  which  now,  if  they  were 
"  united  and  determined,  it  was  impossible  could  be  much 
"  longer  withheld  from  them."  This,  of  course,  remains 
to  be  seen;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  peroration  forms  a 
curious  comment  on  his  previous  statement  that  he  was 
not  a  sanguine  man  ;  but  recent  events  have  no  doubt 
given  him  good  ground  for  believing  in  the  power  of 
philanthropic  bigotry  and  tyranny,  and  in  the  readiness  of 
Parliament  to  undertake,  with  a  light-hearted  carelessness 
of  the  future,  the  gravest  responsibilities.  Many  people 
who  were  persuaded,  or  who  affected  to  be  persuaded,  by 
a  passing  clamour  of  the  desirableness  of  giving  effect  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  theories  would  probably  be  disagree- 
ably surprised  if  brought  face  to  face  with  the  agitation 
and  difficulty  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
an  event. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  argue  with  people  who,  like  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  and  those  of  his  followers  who  have 
given  any  thought  to  the  matter,  occupy  a  radically  false 
position  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  right  one.  In 
moving  a  resolution  at  Manchester  the  President  of  the 
Alliance  said  that  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  wbo  said  that  he 
"would  bring  in  a  Bill  as  early  as  he  could  under  the  pressure 
of  other  business,  "  and  he  wanted  them  throughout  the 
"  length  and  breadth  of  England  to  sav  to  the  Prime 
"  Minister  that  no  business  was  so  pressing  as  legislation 
"  to  promote  the  order  and  morality  of  the  great  body  of 
"  the  people.  They  thought  that  it  was  for  the  Government 
"  to  bring  in  a  Bill  at  once  ;  surely  it  could  not  take  very 
"  long  for  the  Government  to  do  that."  It  is  assumed 
tbat  the  best  way  of  promoting  the  order  and  morality  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  is  the  way  which  seems  best  to 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance;  and  it  is  to  be  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  Parliament  that  the  Alliance  and  its  sup- 
porters want  a  Bill  passed  which  accords  with  their  views 
of  what  is  best,  until  Parliament  consents  to  pass  such  a 
Bill,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  the  "  great  body  of  the 
"  people  "  have  compulsory  asceticism  imposed  upon  them 
in  order  that  some  of  the  people  may  not  get  drunk.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  a  legislator  who  believes  that  he  can  put 
down  drunkenness  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  persuade  himself 
that  those  customers  of  the  brewer  and  licensed  vic- 
tualler who  are  not  drunkards,  and  upon  whom  his 
Bill  would  inflict  an  undeserved  punishment,  will  be 
meekly  content  with  the  measure  meted  out  to  them. 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  spoke  at  the  late  meet- 
ing, seems  to  have  a  clearer  perception  than  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position.  He  remarked 
that  they  must  not  only  thoroughly  educate  the  constitu- 
encies, but  thoroughly  penetrate  them  with  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  temperance,  before  they  could  hope  to 
see  their  Local  Option  principle  embodied  in  law  ;  and  he 
feared,  justly  enough,  that  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  desired 
by  the  Alliance  would  be  a  more  difficult  business  than 
they  seemed  to  think.  He  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  con- 
vinced as  the  President  of  the  theoretical  soundness  of 
their  position  ;  but  he  said,  with  a  pleasing  naivete,  that 
he  was  aware  that  "  the  public  mind  in  this  country  wanted 
"  a  great  deal  of  educating  before  it  could  look  at 
"  the  matter  from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view  as 
"  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  or  even  as  himself."  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  necessary  process  of  education  may  be 


practically  of  indefinite  duration,  and  that  before  tho  do- 
sired  end  is  attained  tho  "great  body  of  the  people"  may 
bavo  discovered  that  tho  present  state  of  things  ifl  not 
certain  to  be  improved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Li  .v.  •-  1  machinery. 
The  Bishop  further  said  that  ho  did  not  think  tho 
Alliance  wero  wrong  in  throwing  it  upon  tho  peoplo  to  re- 
gulate the  liquor  traffic,  but  "  ho  did  say  that  they  ran  a 
"  risk  when  they  turned  to  tho  ratepayers,  and  asked 
"  them  to  restrain  or  abolish  tho  granting  of  licences  for 
"  public-houses."  Tho  skill  and  persistence  with  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  more  enthusiastic  followers 
have  shut  thoir  eyes  to  this  risk  is  not  tho  least  remark- 
able point  in  tho  whole  business. 

With  the  wish  of  tho  Alliance  that  something  could  bo 
done  to  stop  or  mitigate  the  many  ills  and  miseries  which 
arise  from  or  can  be  traced  to  habits  of  intemperance,  no 
one  is  likely  to  quarrel.  Their  simple  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  nostrum  might  arouse  little  but 
regret  that  good  intentions  should  be  so  hopelessly  mis- 
directed but  for  the  fact  that,  like  other  nostrums,  this  one 
seems  to  have,  under  the  guise  of  conferring  a  benefit 
upon  an  unwilling  subject,  a  capacity  for  doing  harm 
which  cannot  yet  be  accurately  gauged.  The  unfitness 
of  the  ratepayers  to  discharge  the  functions  which  it  is 
proposed  to  entrust  to  them,  the  obvious  injustice  of  the 
system,  the  disturbances  and  difficulties  which  could  not 
but  follow,  in  many  places,  the  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
Local  Option  Bill — these  and  other  things  might  seem  as 
nothing  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  if  success  came  to  convince 
him,  even  more,  if  possible,  than  he  is  now  convinced, 
that,  in  bringing  "  pressure  from  without  "  to  bear  on 
Parliament  as  to  Local  Option,  he  is  doing  a  good  deed. 
But  he  might  do  well  to  pause  and  think  what  has  gene- 
rally been  the  result  in  the  end  of  the  temporary  triumph 
of  a  fanatical  party.  Persecutors  in  past  and  recent 
times  have  generally  been  as  sure  as  the  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  are  that  the  worth  of  their 
actions  is  to  be  measured  by  the  sincerity  of  their  con- 
victions ;  but  they  have  not  always  succeeded  in  bringing 
round  those  whom  they  have  oppressed  to  their  own  views 
of  what  is  good  for  the  world  at  large.  The  Alliance's 
high-handed  attempt  to  dictate  to  its  neighbours  in  their 
own  interests  is  not  unlikely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  alienate 
not  a  few  people  who  would  be  disposed  to  sympathize 
heartily  with  the  general  object  in  view,  if  it  were  not 
aimed  at  in  a  thoughtless  and  tyrannical  fashion.  It 
is,  we  may  hope,  true,  that,  as  the  Times  asserts,  "  the 
"  evil  of  intemperance  is  beginning  to  cure  itself  by  the 
"  almost  universal  recognition  of  its  enormity."  This 
state  of  things  is  not  perhaps  entirely  due  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  but  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Alliance  should  take  some  credit  for  it. 
It  is  perhaps  equally  natural  that,  persuaded  as  he  is 
of  the  beauties  of  his  proposed  system,  he  should  be 
impatient  at  the  delay  of  Parliament  in  giving  it  effect, 
rather  than  grateful  for  the  unprecedented  support  he 
has  received  from  people  who  either  share,  or  seem  to 
share,  his  ideas  as  to  nursery  government.  What  in  the 
end  will  come  of  the  agitation  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
No  man  can  tell  what  engines  for  the  suppression  of 
liberty  a  Liberal  Government  may  or  may  not  see  fit  to 
produce ;  but  it  might  be  well  for  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  in  their  present  jubilant  mood,  to  remember — if 
they  can  remember  a  proverb  which  does  not  seem  to  refer 
to  total  abstinence — that  "  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  cap 
"  and  lip." 


THE  BOOK-STEALER. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BLADES,  in  his  pleasant  volume,  Tht 
Enemies  of  Books  (Triibner),  makes  no  account  of  the  book- 
thief,  or  Biblioklept.  ''If  they  injure  the  owners,"  says  Mr. 
Blades,  with  real  tolerance,  "  they  do  no  harm  to  the  books  them- 
selves, by  merely  transferring  them  from  one  set  of  bookshelves  to 
another."  This  sentence  has  naturally  caused  us  to  reflect  on 
the  ethical  character  of  the  Biblioklept.  He  is  not  always  a  bad 
man.  In  old  times,  when  language  had  its  delicacies,  and 
moralists  were  not  devoid  of  sensibility,  the  French  did  not  say 
"  un  voleur  de  livres,"  hut  "  un  chipeur  de  livres"  ;  as  the  papers 
call  lady  shoplifters  "  kleptomaniacs."  There  are  distinctions. 
M.  Jules  Janin  mentions  a  great  Parisian  bookseller  who  had  an 
amiable  weakness.  He  was  a  bibliokleptomaniac.  His  first 
notion  when  he  saw  a  book  within  reach  was  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Every  one  knew  his  habit,  and  when  a  volume  was  lost 
at  a  sale,  the  auctioneer  duly  announced  it,  and  knocked  it  down 
to  the  enthusiast,  who  regularly  paid  the  price.    When  he  went 
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to  a  private  view  of  books  about  to  be  sold,  tbe  officials  at  the 
door  would  ask  him,  as  he  was  going  out,  if  he  did  not  happen 
to  have  an  Elzevir  Horace  or  an  Aldine  Ovid  in  his  pocket.  Then 
he  would  search  those  receptacles  and  exclaim,  "  Yes,  yes,  here  it 
is  ;  so  much  obliged  to  you  ;  I  am  so  absent."  M.  Janin  mentions 
an  English  noble,  a  "  Sir  Fitzgerald,"  who  had  the  same  tastes, 
but  who  unluckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Yet  M. 
Janin  has  a  tenderness  for  the  book-stealer,  who,  after  all,  is  a 
lover  of  books.  The  moral  position  of  the  malefactor  is  so  deli- 
cate and  difficult  that  we  shall  attempt  to  treat  of  it  in  the  severe, 
though  rococo,  manner  of  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

"Ainongthe  contemplative  virtues  we  reckon  the  Love  of  Books. 
Now  this  virtue,  like  courage  or  liberality,  ha3  its  mean,  its  excess, 
and  its  defect.  The  defect  is  indifference,  and  the  man  who  is 
defective  as  to  the  love  of  books  has  no  name  in  common  par- 
lance. Therefore  we  may  call  him  the  Robustious  Philistine. 
This  man  will  cut  the  leaves  of  his  own  or  his  friend's  volumes  with 
the  butter-knife  at  breakfast.  Also  he  is  just  the  person  to  mis- 
apply the  term  '  fly-leaves,'  and  to  stick  the  '  fly-leaves '  of  his 
volumes  full  of  fly-hooks.  He  also  loves  dogs'-ears,  and  marks  his 
place  with  his  pipe  when  he  shuts  a  book  in  a  hurry;  or  he  will 
set  the  leg  of  bis  chair  on  a  page  to  keep  it  open.  He  praises 
those  who  tear  off  margins  for  pipe-lights,  and  he  makes  cigarettes 
"with  the  tissue-paper  that  covers  engravings.  Also  he  will  drag 
off'  bindings — or  should  we  perhaps  call  this  crime  fyoturijy,  or 
brutality,  rather  than  mere  vice;  for  vice  is  essentially  human,  but  to 
tear  oft'  bindings  is  bestial.  Thus  they  still  speak  of  a  certain 
monster  who  lived  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  who,  having 
purchased  volumes  attired  in  morocco  and  stamped  with  the  de- 
vices of  the  oligarchs,  would  rip  oft'  the  leather  or  vellum  and 
throw  them  into  the  fire  or  out  of  the  window,  saying  that  'now 
he  could  read  with  unwashed  hands  at  his  ease.'  Such  a  person, 
then,  is  the  man  indifferent  to  books,  and  he  sins  by  way  of 
defect,  being  deficient  in  the  contemplative  virtue  of  book-loving. 
As  to  the  man  who  is  exactly  in  the  right  mean,  we  call  him 
the  Book-lover.  His  happiness  consists  not  in  readinsr,  which 
is  an  active  virtue,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  bindings  and 
illustrations  and  title-pages.  Thus  his  felicity  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  bliss  we  attribute  to  the  gods,  for  that  also  is  con- 
templative, and  we  call  the  Book-lover  '  happy,'  and  even 
'  blessed,'  but  within  the  limits  of  mortal  happiness.  But,  just  as 
in  the  matter  of  absence  of  fear  there  is  a  mean  which  we  call 
courage,  and  a  defect  which  we  call  cowardice,  and  an  excess  which 
is  known  as  foolhardiness ;  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Love  of  Books. 
As  to  the  mean,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  true  Book- 
lover,  while  the  defect  constitutes  the  sin  of  the  Robustious 
Philistine.  But  the  extreme  is  found  in  covetousness,  and  the 
covetous  man  who  is  in  the  extreme  state  of  book-loving  is  the 
Biblioklept,  or  Book-stealer.  Now  bis  vice  shows  itself,  not  in 
contemplation  (for  of  contemplation  there  can  be  no  excess),  but 
in  action.  For  books  are  procured,  as  we  say,  by  purchase,  or 
by  barter,  and  these  are  voluntary  exchanges,  both  the  seller  and 
the  buyer  being  willing  to  deal.  But  books  are,  again,  procured 
in  another  way,  by  involuntary  contract — that  is,  when  the  owner 
of  the  book  is  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  but  he  whose  own  the 
book  is  not  is  determined  to  take  it.  The  Book-stealer  is  such  a 
man  as  this,  and  he  possesses  himself  of  books  with  which  the 
owner  does  not  intend  to  part  by  virtue  of  a  series  of  involuntary 
contracts.  Again,  the  question  may  be  raised  whether  is  the 
Robustious  Philistine  who  despises  books,  or  the  Biblioklept  who 
adores  them  out  of  measure  and  excessively,  the  worse  citizen? 
Now,  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  consequences  of  actions  only  (as  the 
followers  of  Bentham  advise),  clearly  the  Robustious  Philistine  is 
the  worse  citizen,  for  he  mangles  and  dirties  and  destroys  books 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  preserve.  But  the  Biblio- 
klept treasures  and  adorns  the  books  he  has  acquired ;  and 
when  he  dies,  or  goes  to  prison,  the  State  receives  the  benefit  at 
his  sale.  Thus  Libri,  who  was  the  greatest  of  Biblioklepts, 
rescued  many  of  the  books  he  stole  from  dirt  and  misuse,  and  had 
them  bound  royally  in  purple  and  scarlet.  Also  it  may  be 
argued  that  .books  naturally  belong  to  him  who  can  appreciate 
them,  and,  if  good  books  are  in  a  dull  or  indifferent  man's  keeping, 
this  is  the  sort  of  slavery  which  we  call  '  unnatural '  in  our 
Politics,  and  which  is  not  to  be  endured.  Shall  we  &&y,  then,  that 
the  Robustious  Philistine  is  the  worse  citizen,  while  the  Biblio- 
klept is  the  worse  man  ?  But  this  is  perhaps  matter  for  a  separate 
disquisition." 

This  fragment  of  the  lost  Aristotelian  treatise  "Concerning 
Books  "  shows  what  difficulty  the  Stagirite  found  in  determining 
the  precise  nature  of  the  moral  offence  of  the  Biblioklept.  Indeed, 
both  as  a  collector  and  as  an  intuitive  moralist,  Aristotle  must 
have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  condemn  the  book-thief.  He 
doubtless  wont  on  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  man  who 
steals  books  to  sell  them  again  for  mere  pecuniary  profit  (which  he 
would  call  "  chrematistic,"  or  "  unnatural,"  book-stealing)  and  the 
man  who  steals  them  because  he  feels  that  he  is  their  proper 
and  natural  possessor.  The  same  distinction  is  taken  by 
Jules  Janin,  who  was  a  more  constant  student  of  Horace  than 
of  Aristotle.  In  his  imaginary  dialogue  of  bibliophiles  Janin 
introduces  a  character  who  announces  the  death  of  M.  Libri.  The 
tolerant  person  who  brings  the  sad  news  proposes  "  to  cast  a  few 
flowers  on  the  melancholy  tomb.  He  was  a  bibliophile,  after  all. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  P  Many  a  good  fellow  has  stolen  books, 
and  died  in  grace  after  all."  "  Yes,"  replies  the  president  of  the 
club ;  "  but  the  jrood  fellows  did  not  sell  the  books  they  stole.  .  . 


C'est  une  grande  honte,  une  grande  misere.''  This  Libri  was  an 
Inspector-Oeneral  of  French  Libraries  under  Louis  Philippe. 
When  he  was  tried,  in  1848,  it  was  calculated  that  the  sum  of  his 
known  thefts  amounted  to  20,oooJ.  Many  of  his  robberies  escaped 
notice  at  the  time.  It  is  not  long  since  Lord  Ashburnbam,  accord- 
ing to  LeLivre,  found  in  his  collection  some  fragments  of  a  Penta- 
teuch. These  relics  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Lyons 
Library,  whence  Libri  stole  them  in  1847.  The  late  Lord  Ash- 
burnham  bought  them,  without  the  faintest  idea  of  Libri's  dis- 
honesty ;  and  when,  after  eleven  years,  the  present  peer  discovered 
the  proper  owners  of  his  treasure,  he  immediately  restored  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  Lyons  Library. 

Many  eminent  characters  have  been  Biblioklepts.  When  Inno- 
cent X.  was  still  Monsignor  Pamphilio,  he  stole  a  book — so  says 
Tallemant  des  Reaux— from  Du  Monstier,  the  painter.  The  amusing 
thing  is  that  Du  Monstier  himself  was  a  book-thief.  He  used  to 
tell  how  he  prigged  a  book  of  which  he  had  long  been  in  search 
from  a  stall  on  the  Pont-Neuf;  "but,"  says  Tallemant  (whom 
Janin  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted),  "there  are  many 
people  who  don't  think  it  stealing  to  steal  a  book  unless 
you  sell  it  afterwards."  But  Du  Monstier  touh  a  less  liberal 
view  where  his  own  books  were  concerned.  The  Cardinal 
Barberini  came  to  Paris  as  legate,  and  brought  in  his  suite  Mon- 
signor Pamphilio,  who  afterwards  became  Innocent  X.  The 
Cardinal  paid  a  visit  to  Du  Monstier  in  his  studio,  where  Mon- 
signor Pamphilio  spied,  on  a  table,  UHistoire  du  concilede  Treute — 
the  good  edition,  the  London  one.  "  What  a  pity,"  thought  the 
young  ecclesiastic,  "  that  such  a  man  should  be,  by  some  accident, 
the  possessor  of  so  valuable  a  book."  With  these  sentiments 
Monsignor  Pamphilio  slipped  the  work  under  his  soutane.  But 
little  Du  Monstier  observed  him,  and  said  furiously  to  the 
Cardinal,  that  a  holy  man  should  not  bring  thieves  and  robbers  in 
his  company.  With  these  words,  and  with  others  of  a  violent 
and  libellous  character,  he  recovered  the  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  kicked  out  the  future  Pope.  Amelot  de  la  Iloussaie 
traces  to  this  incident  the  hatred  borne  by  Innocent  X.  to  the 
Crown  and  people  of  France.  Another  Pope,  while  only  a  cardinal, 
stole  a  book  from  Menage— so  M.  Janin  reports — but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  Menage's  own  account  of  the  larceny.  The 
anecdotist  is  not  so  truthful  that  Cardinals  need  flush  a  deeper 
scarlet,  like  the  roses  in  Bion's  Lament  for  Adonis,  on  account  of 
a  scandal  resting  on  the  authority  of  Menage.  Among  Royal 
persons,  Catherine  de  Medici,  according  to  Brantome,  was  a 
Biblioklept.  "  The  Marshal  Strozzi  had  a  very  tine  library,  and 
after  his  death  the  Queen-Mother  seized  it,  promising  some  day  to 
pay  the  value  to  his  son,  who  never  got  a  farthing  of  the  money." 
The  Ptolemies,  too,  were  thieves  on  a  large  scale.  A  department 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library  was  called  "  Tbe  Books  from  the 
Ships,"  and  was  filled  with  rare  volumes  stolen  from  passengers 
in  vessels  that  touched  at  the  port.  True,  the  owners  were  given 
copies  of  their  ancient  MSS.,  but  the  exchange,  as  Aristotle  says, 
was  an  "  involuntary  "  one,  and  not  distinct  from  robbery. 

The  great  pattern  of  Biblioklepts,  a  man  who  carried  Jiis  passion 
to  the  most  regrettable  excesses,  was  a  Spanish  priest,  Don  Vin- 
cente,  of  the  convent  of  Pobla  in  Aragon.  When  the  Spanish 
revolution  despoiled  the  convent  libraries,  Don  Vincente  esta- 
blished himself  at  Barcelona,  under  the  pillars  of  Los  Encantes, 
where  are  the  stalls  of  the  merchants  of  bric-a-brac  and  the  seats  of 
them  that  sell  books.  In  a  gloomy  den  the  Don  stored  up  trea- 
sures which  he  hated  to  sell.  Once  he  was  present  at  an  auction 
where  he  was  out- bid  in  the  competition  for  a  rare,  perhaps  a 
unique,  volume.  Three  nights  after  that  the  people  of  Barcelona 
were  awakened  by  cries  of  "  Fire  !  "  The  hou.-e  and  shop  of  the 
man  who  had  bought  Ordinacions  iter  los  gloriosos  ret/s  de  Arago 
were  blazing.  When  the  fire  was  extinguished  the  body  of  the 
owner  of  the  house  was  found,  with  a  pipe  in  his  blackened  hand 
and  some  money  beside  him.  Every  one  said,  "He  must  have  set 
the  house  on  tire  with  a  spark  from  his  pipe."  Time  went  on,  and 
week  by  week  the  police  found  the  bodies  of  slain  men,  now  in  the 
street,  now  in  a  ditch,  now  in  the  river.  There  were  young  men 
and  old,  all  had  been  harmless  and  inoffensive  in  their  lives,  and — 
all  had  been  bibliophiles.  A  dagger  in  an  invisible  hand  had 
reached  their  hearts;  but  the  assassin  had  spared  their  purses, 
money,  and  rings.  An  organized  search  was  made  in  the  city,  and 
the  shop  of  Don  Vincente  was  examined.  There,  in  a  hidden 
recess,  the  police  discovered  the  copy  of  Ordinacions  per  los 
gloriosos  rei/s  de  Arago,  which  ought  by  rights  to  have  been 
burned  with  the  house  of  its  purchaser.  Don  Vincente  was 
asked  how  he  got  the  book.  He  replied  in  a  quiet  voice,  demanded 
that  his  collection  should  be  made  over  to  the  Barcelona  Library, 
and  then  confessed  a  long  array  of  crimes.  He  had  strangled  his 
rival,  stolen  the  Ordinacions,  and  burned  the  house.  The  slain 
men  were  people  who  had  bought  from  him  books  which  he  really 
could  not  bear  to  part  with.  At  his  trial  his  counsel  tried  to 
prove  that  his  confession  was  false,  and  that  he  might  have  got  his 
books  by  honest  means.  It  was  objected  that  there  was  in  the 
world  only  one  book  printed  by  Lambert  Palmart  in  1482,  and  that 
the  prisoner  must  have  stolen  this,  the  only  copy,  from  the  library 
where  it  was  treasured.  The  defendant's  counsel  proved  that  there 
was  another  copy,  in  the  Louvre  ;  that  therefore  there  might  be 
more,  and  that  the  defendant's  might  have  been  honestly  procured. 
Here  Don  Vincente,  previously  callous,  uttered  au  hysterical  cry. 
Said  the  Alcalde  : — "  At  last,  Vincente,  you  begin  to  understand 
the  enormity  of  your  oll'ence  ?  "  "  Ah,  Signor  Alcalde,  my  error 
was  clumsy  indeed.    If  you  only  knew  how  miserable  I  am ! " 
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"  If  human  justice  provo  inflexible,  there  is  another  justice  whose, 
pity  is  inexhaustible.  Repentance  ia  never  too  late."  Ah, 
Signor  Alcalde,  my  copy  was  not  unique  !  "  With  the  story  of 
this  impenitent  thief  we  may  close  the  roll  of  I5iblioklopts. 


THE  CHURLISH  TEMPER; 

THE  desire  to  please  is  so  general  that  people  are  apt  to 
think  it  an  essential  quality  in  human  nature.  That  all 
men  do  not  please,  even  where  they  try  most,  is  evident  enough  ; 
hut  this  is  set  down  to  their  blunders  in  method  and  manner, 
to  sudden  lapses  under  temptation,  to  the  mastery  of  other  ten- 
dencies which  neutralize  tho  instinctive  eilbrts  of  mart,  as  such, 
to  he  in  harmony  with  his  kind.  And,  indeed,  we  do  see  this 
craving  peep  out  in  cases  where  tho  general  character  acts  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  indulgence.  The  violent,  the  domineering, 
tho  selfish,  take  etl'ectual  steps  to  destroy  their  chances  of  love  and 
liking ;  hut  the  longing  is  there,  enough  to  show  that  life  would  not 
be  endurable  without  the  solace  of  sympathy  and  affection  from 
some  quarter  or  other.  If  they  have  them  not,  they  want  them 
and  try  for  them.  There  is  one  temper,  however,  which  does 
seem  to  us  free  from  this  instinctive  craving;  the  ideal  churl 
never  seems  actuated,  even  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  his  thoughts, 
by  the  wish  to  please.  It  is  not  a  thing  he  thinks  of ;  his  fellow- 
creatures  never  present  themselves  to  his  thoughts  as  beings  to 
whom  it  would  be  delightful  to  make  himself  acceptable  and  agree- 
able, apart  from  anything  to  be  got  by  it  of  gain  or  consequence. 
People  of  another  temper,  wishing  to  please  themselves,  use  the  art 
of  pleasing  others  as  among  the  most  effectual  means  to  that  end. 
But  the  churl's  views  are  narrowed  to  the  present  object ;  he  has 
no  foresight,  no  plan  ;  a  stolid  will  is  his  absolute  master  ;  he  must 
please  himself,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  native  surliness  is  the  only 
road  that  habit  makes  easy  ;  he  takes  it  because  it  is  obvious.  A 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  a  dulness  towards  human  nature, 
as  such,  marks  him.  He  is  not  born  one  of  Nature's  favourites  ; 
not  that  he  is  wholly  without  a  sense  of  duty  or  without  affections, 
but  he  exercises  these  grudgingly.  His  nature  is  counter  to  the 
general  consent  as  to  what  is  gracious,  winning,  becoming.  He  is  a 
collection  of  negatives ;  he  is  not  generous,  not  gracious,  not 
winning,  not  sympathizing,  and  therefore  is  sure  to  have  the  hardest 
measure  from  every  one  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
— contact,  in  his  case,  meaning  collision.  Thus,  necessarily,  the 
churl  has  no  following.  He  is  an  offence  to  the  universal  sense 
of  brotherhood.  Nobody  is  loyal  to  him ;  rather  every  one  is 
in  league  against  him.  In  the  case  of  the  specimen  churl  for  all 
time,  the  "  discreet "  Abigail  unscrupulously  adopts  the  language  of 
his  household  towards  her  husband.  As  the  servant  succinctly 
defines  his  master  as  "  such  a  son  of  Belial  that  a  man  cannot 
speak  to  him  to  give  him  warning  of  the  consequences  of  his  in- 
solence, so  she  entreats  David  as  she  falls  prostrate  before  him  not 
to  regard  this  man  of  Belial  her  husband,  "  for  as  his  name  is  so 
is  he.  Nabal  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him."  Yet  Nabal  felt 
himself  distinctly  within  his  rights  ;  it  was  on  these  that  he  rested 
his  refusal,  thereby  showing  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  class. 
The  idea  of  property,  and  the  right  that  attaches  to  it,  is,  indeed, 
ever  the  central  actuating  thought  in  the  churlish  nature.  Posses- 
sion is  not  realized,  does  not  bring  its  true  relish,  till  it  has  asserted 
itself  and  become  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  those  subject  to  it.  A 
right  that  owns  counter  obligations  and  involves  requital  is  worth 
nothing.  The  duty  of  dependents,  even  the  affections  of  the 
domestic  circle,  are  screwed  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  before  this 
sense  of  possession  is  satisfied,  and  proof  given  that  what  is  a  man's 
own  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with. 

The  churl  having  no  friends,  acting  singly  in  his  own  strength 
and  needing  a  field  for  the  free  exercise  and  indulgence  of  his 
humour,  it  is  evident  that  circumstances  will  commonly  be  too  strong 
for  the  unfolding  of  the  tendency  towards,  its  full  development. 
People  may  have  their  churlish  side,  may  be  churlish  upon  occa- 
sion, and  stop  there  ;  indeed,  may  be  respectable  citizens  and  good 
men  a  long  way  on  this  side  of  being  amiable  members  of  societv. 
All  examples  of  the  class  in  fiction  are  the  growth  of  uncontrolled 
command  in  a  narrow  sphere.  A  blind,  ignorant  force,  unopposed 
from  within  or  from  without,  acts  instinctively  towards  the 
indulgence  of  its  humour ;  not  feeling  that  it  has  its  own 
way  till  others  are  made  to  groan  under  it,  and  with  a  sort  of  con- 
science all  the  while  that  only  then  can  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  advantages  of  fortune  and  providence  be  shown.  Those  who 
suffer  under  the  churl  have  not  the  consoling  vista  of  a  remorseful 
future  for  him  ;  for  he  believes  himself  to  be  within  his  rights,  and, 
being  what  he  is,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  this  view  changing.  He  is 
not  made  of  earth's  finer  mould  ;  he  is  thick-skinned,  not  sensitive 
to  retorts  or  reprisals  ;  and,  having  the  power  to  indulge  his  temper, 
rather  likes  the  evidences  by  which  he  gathers  that  his  will  is 
potent.  Whether  it  occurs  to  persons  of  this  make  that  by  such  dis- 
play of  themselves  they  convey  an  unfavourable  impression  cannot 
easily  be  determined.  On  the  one  side,  they  are  so  odious  to  those 
under  their  domination  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  they  are  not 
aware  of  the  feelings  they  raise ;  on  the  other,  we  know  that  self- 
love  defends  men  from  the  perception  of  the  most  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  actions.  A  man  may  make 
himself  insufferable  to  the  people  about  him,  and  yet  enter- 
tain the  notion  that  he  poses  before  them  as  an  image  of  power, 
force,  and  social  importance.  That  he  vexes,  disconcerts,  irri- 
tates, are   accidents   which  only  give  point  to  the  position. 


There  is  an  impression  in  the  churlish  mind  that  it  shows  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  attitude,  and  to  show  to  advantage  implies  ad- 
miration somewhere  ;  it  dues  not  slay  to  inquire!  into  particulars. 
There  is  the  sense  of  being  a  central  figure,  of  having  hold  of  iho 
public  eye.  Tho  churlish  temper  as. mines  that  tho  man  who  gels 
his  way  stands  higher  in  the  world's  estimation  than  one  of  an 
easy  disposition  who  yields  his  duo  for  tho  sake  of  peace. 

After  all,  these  typical  churls  are  a  rare  phenomenon,  serving 
mainly  to  exhibit  tho  ultimate  goal  of  certain  tendencies,  more 
or  less  developed,  which  seem  as  congenial  to  one  class  of  minds 
as  a  flattering  insincerity  is  to  another  whoso  first  object  is  to 
please.  Many  persons  on  whom  the  taint  of  churlishness  has  not 
yet  fallen  are  still  so  grudging  on  the  points  of  civility  and  social 
amenity  as  to  set  tho  observer  speculating  on  tho  cause  and  motive. 
To  be  civil  is  with  then!  to  bo  insincere.  If  they  have  formed  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  another,  on  however  slight  grounds,  their 
conscience  dictates  a  cold,  repellent  reserve  of  manner.  They  do 
not  give  the  subject  of  this  treatment  the  benefit  of  a  doubt ;  he  is 
snubbed  by  way  of  precaution,  lest  the  misfortune  should  occur  of 
having  treated  with  an  unnecessary  degree  of  politeness  or  cordi- 
ality ouo  unworthy  of  this  distinction — this  supreme  distinction, 
as  they  seem  to  deem  it.  We  see  persons  who  value  any  mark  of 
their  approval  at  an  excessive  rate.  Their  conscience  is  morbid 
on  this  point.  When  they  suspect  a  call  upon  their  approbation, 
you  detect  an  immediate  putting  on  of  a  guarded  manner,  in  order 
that  no  inadvertence  may  cheat  them  out  of  a  complimentary  phrase 
in  consent  with  the  general  voice.  They  are  less  scrupulous 
when  the  language  of  blame  has  its  opportunity.  They  have  a 
string  of  superlatives  ready  at  hand  for  any  departure  from  their 
ideal  of  taste,  beauty,  or  propriety.  On  this  point  their  conscience 
is  easy  ;  but  admiration  expressed  frankly  is  to  them  an  insincerity, 
a  wound  to  self-respect,  for  which  they  will  find  compensation  as 
opportunity  occurs.  Undeserved  praise,  if  the  natural  outpour- 
ing of  a  sweet  temper,  might  seem  an  exercise  beneficial  to  the, 
imagination,  as  opening  the  doors  of  fancy.  It  sees  beauties 
because  it  looks  for  them.  The  tendency  to  praise  and  overpraise 
what  is  present  and  touches  the  feelings  is  indeed  a  characteristic 
of  quick  receptive  natures  that  meet  what  is  new  with  a  confiding 
generosity.  The  critical  nature  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
churlish  nature  ;  but  some  persons  are  critical,  not  from  a  correct, 
refined  taste,  but  from  a  lurking  churlishness,  that 

heart's  disease 
That  seeketh  for  displeasure  where 
The  intent  hath  been  to  please,  » 

and  finds  it  due  to  self  to  give  blame  and  disparagement  the  pre- 
cedence in  every  notice  and  estimate. 

Unlovely  as  the  fully  developed  churl  is — an  object  of  pity  indeed, 
as  working  in  dull  ignorance  of  consequences,  his  life  a  perpetual 
self-deprivation  of  the  sympathy  essential  to  happiness — it  may 
possibly  be  that  the  groundwork  of  this  temper  has  its  work  to  do 
in  the  world.  Certainly  the  tendency  may  be  suspected  in 
characters  which  reach  almost  to  the  standard  of  saintliness.  Saints 
indeed  vary  like  sinners  in  this  respect.  While  some  have  an 
especial  charm  of  courtesy,  have  pre-eminently  the  gift  of 
pleasing,  and  impart  a  sanctity  to  the  graces  and  civilities  of  life, 
others  hold  high  principles  on  what  might  seem  the  churlish  model. 
They  find  it  apparently  easy  to  say  disagreeable  things  in  ft  rough 
way.  Truth,  they  take  it,  needs  no  wrapping  up,  no  softening, 
no  disguise;  while  the  amenities  of  intercourse  are  against  the 
grain,  conformed  to  grudgingly,  and  with  an  effort.  Both  tempers 
have  their  use,  their  work  in  the  world.  Sincerity  is  impera- 
tively required  of  both,  whether  of  the  tender-hearted  or  of 
natures  of  a  less  responsive  sympathy  ;  but  plain  speaking,  where 
it  is  to  give  pain,  to  abash,  irritate,  confound,  ought  surely  to 
cost  the  speaker  something,  else  much  of  the  merit  evaporates. 

Sydney  Smith  has  defined  the  ruder  form  of  plain  speech  as 

want  of  frill.    "  Mr.  ■  has  great  good  sense,  but  I  never  knew  a 

manner  so  entirely  without  frill " — a  defect  he  imputes  to  us 
as  a  nation.  For,  as  with  individuals,  so  it  is  with  nations.  A 
certain  churlishness  attaches  to  some  countries  as  a  characteristic  ; 
and  it  pleased  him — contrasting  us  with  the  French  of  his 
day — to  pronounce  John  Bull  disagreeable,  from  a  total  neglect  of 
manners.  "  Look  at  a  French  carter,  he  takes  off  his  hat  to  his 
neighbour  carter,  inquires  after  '  la  saute  de  Madame '  with  a 
bow  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Sir  Charles  Grandison." 
Upon  this  class  George  Eliot  has  passed  the  same  stigma.  The 
waggoners  and  shepherds  that  figure  with  such  felicity  of  de- 
scription in  Adam  Bede — the  Tim  and  Alick  who  rarely  spoke 
to  each  other  and  never  looked  at  each  other,  even  over  their  dish 
of  cold  potatoes,  which  was  their  usual  behaviour  towards  all 
mankind — are  churlish  ;  good  fellows  in  their  way,  but  backward 
in  the  civilities  of  life.  We  prefer,  however,  to  turn  to  other 
quarters  for  our  illustrations,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Dutch,  in 
whom  the  quality  has  been  supposed  to  go  deeper  than  manner, 
who  are  charged  in  the  rhymed  despatch  that 

the  fault  of  the  Dutch, 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 

Or  we  may  take  the  Flemish,  on  whom  we  find  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry  passing  judgment  in  a  good-natured  way  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  a  letter  to  Swift.  She  begins, 
"I  like  Flanders  because  it  is  likest  to  England,''  though  she 
allows  the  inns  to  be  much  cleaner  and  better,  but  she  con- 
tinues : — "  As  for  the  civilizing  any  of  that  nation,  it  would  em- 
ploy more  ill-spent  time  fruitlessly  than  any  one  has  to  spare. 
They  are  the  only  people  I  ever  saw  that  were  quite  without  a 
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genius  to  lie  civil  when  they  had  to  be  so.  '  Will  you  cat  V 
1  Will  you  play  at  cards?'  are  literally  the  tip-top  well-bred 
phrases  in  use.  The  French  people  we  met  are  quite  of  another 
turn,  polite  and  easy  ;  one  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  other, 
though  a  secret  that  few  have  discovered." 

We  ought  not  to  be  too  hard  on  a  churlish  deportment — of  which 
adverse  circumstances  rather  than  natural  bent  are  often  the  cause 
— when  we  consider  the  inevitable  inconvenience  which  a  repelling1 
manner  entails  to  those  who  indulge  in  it.  As  for  the  thing  itself, 
when  it  goes  deep  and  influences  the  character  and  action  of  the 
whole  man,  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  even  than  his  victims,  from  the 
isolation,  not  the  les3  felt  and  resented  because  he  is  himself  the 
cause  of  it,  in  which  the  churl  lives  and  dies. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CARD  COMPETITION. 

MR.  RAPHAEL  TUCK  awoke  last  Monday  to  find  himself 
famous.  In  more  exact  terms,  we  may  put  it  that  the  egg 
of  his  reputation,  which  had  for  some  time  past  been  incubating, 
was  finally  hatched  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  Mr.  Raphael 
Tuck  is  a  gentleman  who,  combining  philanthropy  with  specula- 
tion, has  invested  his  money  in  the  laudable  design  of  stimulating 
the  growing  trade  in  Christmas  cards.  We  confess  that  we 
have  nothing  but  praise  to  offer  him  for  the  boldness  and  ori- 
ginality of  the  scheme  by  which  he  has  effected  his  purpose. 
He  has  invited  all  English  artists  who  choose  to  compete  to 
send  in  to  the  Dudley  Gallery  designs  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year  cards.  These  designs,  we  understand,  arrived  in  such  huge 
quantities  as  to  require  a  very  drastic  process  of  selection  at  the 
doors  of  the  Gallery,  and  those  now  exhibited,  although  amounting 
almost  to  a  thousand,  represent  only  a  percentage  of  what  was 
originally  sent  in.  The  bait  which  has  been  snapped  at  by  so  many 
artisiic  little  fishes  is,  however,  distinctly  a  gilded  one.  Mr.  Raphael 
Tuck  does  not  secure  his  competitive  exhibition  and  (we  presume) 
his  copyright  for  nothing.  He  otters  500/.  to  be  given  in  fourteen 
prizes,  and  as  the  first  prize  is  one  of  100/.,  there  is  material  here 
to  quicken  the  fancy  of  the  most  sluggish  of  designers.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  drawings  which  gain  the  prizes  become  the  property 
of  Mr.  Tuck ;  but  about  this  nothing  is  said  in  the  singularly  curt 
and  cryptic  catalogue  sold  at  the  doors — a  catalogue  entirely  of 
mottoes,  such  as  "  Besser  Etwas  als  Nichts,"  and  "  Little  things 
please  little  minds,"  under  which  the  beating  hearts  of  anonymous 
exhibitors  conceal  themselves. 

The  custom  of  sending  out  pretty  or  ugly  coloured  cards  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year  has  become  almost  universal  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  may  be  defended  against  cynical  objectors  on  the 
ground  of  its  cheapness.  Across  the  Channel,  Christmas  is  scarcely 
regarded  at  all,  and  New  Year's  Day  has  become  an  institution  for 
the  encouragement  of  tasteless  display  and  an  affectation  of  gene- 
rosity that  is  quite  appalling.  Monsieur  A.  gives  a  doll  that  cost 
forty  francs,  because  Madame  B.  gave  one  last  year  that  cost 
thirty.  "  Nokes  outdoes  Stokes  in  azure  feats,"  as  Mr.  Browning 
said  in  a  remarkable  early  poem,  and  most  persons  of  limited  in- 
come are  reduced  for  the  time  being  to  beggary.  Confectioners 
offer  you  bouquets  of  dreadful  painted  sweets,  acrid  to  the  tongue 
but  beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  the  only  present  which  a  gentleman 
can  without  offence  oiler  to  a  lady  upon  New  Year's  Day,  and  for 
each  such  nest  of  spicory  they  pleasantly  demand  their  twenty 
francs.  In  London  we  simply  send  sixpenny  cards,  representing  a 
little  girl  "  mit  notings  on"  fishing  in  a  tank,  or  three  china 
asters  wound  about  a  text.  There  is  certainly  less  pretension  and 
less  extravagance  about  the  English  custom,  and  it  expresses  just 
as  distinctly  that  instinct  of  regard  and  friendly  record  of  the 
passage  of  time  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  practices. 
Mr.  Raphael  Tuck,  therefore,  may  justly  claim  the  protection  of 
the  social  moralist,  and  demand  a  reasonably  favourable  considera- 
tion of  his  project. 

The  competitive  exhibition  waits  for  the  calm  and  judicial 
verdict  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks,  and  Mr. 
Boughton  ;  and,  while  these  distinguished  connoisseurs  are  weigh- 
ing their  decision,  the  public  is  admitted  to  the  show.  The 
utmost  secresy  is  preserved  as  to  the  names  of  the  exhibitors,  and 
we  confess  ourselves  entirely  in  the  dark  on  the  subject.  Certain 
young  ladies  who  were  incautiously  proclaiming  their  authorship 
on  the  day  of  our  visit  will  not  find  that  we  have  taken  the 
slightest  advantage  of  their  buoyant  indiscretion.  If  the  delight- 
ful little  girls  in  No.  467  were  not  drawn  by  Miss  Kate  Greenaway, 
they  should  have  been.  The  motto,  "  Without  haste,  but  without 
rest,"  well  describes  the  prolific  and  charming  inventor  of  "  Under 
the  Window " ;  but  we  know  nothing.  The  four  striking  me- 
diaeval designs  by  "Do  well  and  doubt  not"  (No.  336)  would  do 
no  discredit  to  Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks  himself ;  but  we  observe  that 
he  is  one  of  the  judges,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  could  not  intend 
to  give  himself  the  prize  and  yet  adopt  that  valorous  moral  motto. 
Our  curiosity  was  often  piqued  as  we  passed  from  screen  to  screen. 
Certain  old  hands,  whose  signed  and  acknowledged  cards  have 
long  been  in  vogue,  deceive  themselves  if  they  think  that  we  do 
not  detect  them  under  such  poor  disguises  as,  let  ua  say,  "  Vita 
brcvis  "  or  "  The  Plum  Pudding." 

We  hope  it  will  not  bias  the  judges  in  the  least  degree  if  we 
boldly  acknowledge  which  are  our  own  favourites.  Considering, 
then,  that  originality  is  still  rarer  than  beauty,  but  that 
both  are  precious  things,  we  should  give,  if  our  opinion  were 
asked,  the  100/.  prize  to  No.  292,  and  the  75/.  prize  to  No.  115. 


We  hope  it  will  be  some  small  consolation  to  "  Fair  Play  "  and  to 
"  Pro  Bono  Publico  " — if,  as  is  only  too  probable,  the  whirligig  of 
time  does  not  bring  any  prize  to  them  at  all — that  they  had  our 
unsolicited  suffrages.  We  will  explain  why,  after  long  and 
patient  investigation,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two 
pairs  of  cards  were  the  best.  It  appears  to  us  that  originality, 
real  novelty  of  thought  and  fancy,  is  the  very  rarest  gift  to  be 
found  among  good  draughtsmen.  These  925  groups  of  de- 
signs are  curiously  uniform  in  idea.  Some  hundreds  of  ex- 
hibitors do  not  rise  above  the  conception  of  flowers  surrounding 
a  text  or  standing  alone,  or  containing  the  abomination  of  a  human 
head, usually  smirking;  some  dozens  attempt  the  jovial  and  comic 
vein  ;  scores  attempt  imps,  or  phantoms,  or  some  other  branch  of 
what  we  may  call  the  Elegantly  Supernatural.  The  author  of 
No.  292  stands  almost  alone  in  having  scorned  to  belong  to  any 
one  of  these  conventional  classes,  and  yet  in  having  succeeded, 
without  being  grotesque,  in  arresting  the  attention.  The  eye,  as  it 
passes  languidly  along  the  line,  suddenly  kindles  at  the  novel  con- 
ception of  Time,  as  a  very  old  man,  with  a  burden  on  his  back  and 
an  hour-glass  in  his  hand,  skating  gracefully  on  an  expanse 
of  ice,  upon  which  he  has  cut  the  figures  1881.  The  correspond- 
ing card  is  even  more  clever.  Time,  as  an  aged  but  vigorous  stone- 
mason, carves  the  same  numbers  on  a  great  marble-wall,  whose 
surface  is  already  thickly  studded  with  the  figures  of  recent  years. 
No.  115  it  is  still  easier  to  praise.  Where  much  is  pretty,  we 
found  nothing  so  excessively  pretty  as  this.  One  card  represents 
Morning,  a  little  baby  god  playing  the  violin  as  he  sways  on  a 
rich  bough  of  apple-blossoms  :  the  other  Night,  a  much  more 
serious  infant,  swinging  on  a  bat's  wing,  and  shaking  a  dull  torch 
to  the  stars.  We  cannot  but  think  that  any  one  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  either  of  these  sets  on  Christmas  morning. 

Criticism,  of  course,  has  something  disagreeable  to  say  in 
reviewing  the  works  of  more  than  nine  hundred  artists.  We  never 
saw  anything  more  grisly  than  the  design  of  a  Christmas  card 
displaying  the  dreadful  dream  of  a  lady,  very  plainly  dressed,  who 
has  fallen  asleep  at  an  organ,  and  who  sees  a  number  of  figures, 
very  slightly  draped  in  scroll-texts,  descend  into  the  room  ;  unless 
this  be  outdone  by  its  fellow,  which  represents  a  cruel  murder 
committed  on  the  Old  Year  by  the  New  Year.  We  object  no  less 
strongly  to  some  groups  of  horrid  naked  children  playing  at  blind- 
man's  buff,  and  other  good  honest  English  games  which  are  never 
carried  on  in  any  well-conducted  nursery  by  unclothed  infants. 
We  object  on  principle  to  horned  imps  on  grasses,  as  having  no 
connexion  with  Christmas,  and  also  as  having  been  disproved  by 
science.  Some  of  the  more  flaunting  designs,  and  all  those  which, 
seem  in  their  very  appearance  to  expect  the  prize,  are  odious  to  us. 
We  would  fain  be  enrolled  among  the  judges,  were  it  only  to 
trounce  their  expectations.  For  instance,  the  fourfold  card  which 
offers  greeting  to  friends  at  home,  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Australia,  looks  too  sure  of  success,  and  should  have  no  chance  if 
we  were  on  the  judgment-seat.  The  smug  lady  and  neatly-shaved 
gentleman  who  are  drinking  topaz-coloured  cooling  drinks  in  the 
Indian  picture,  and  the  smiling  youths  with  painfully  attenuated 
boots  who  are  skating  in  the  Canadian  one,  are  enough  to  taint 
Father  Christmas  himself  with  misanthropy.  We  are  inclined  to 
be  less  severe  with  the  letterpress,  although  the  cards  are  much 
too  often  adorned  with  verses  such  as  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
the  Poets'  Corner  of  our  contemporary  the  Spectator.  It  is  curious 
that  so  few  of  the  designers  should  have  adapted  real  poetry  to  their 
pretty  drawings,  for  English  literature  is  full  of  charming  stanzas 
that  invite  such  application.  We  have  speculated  long  as  to  what 
could  have  been  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  exhibitor  who, 
under  a  clever  drawing  of  two  pointers,  baying  with  all  their 
throats  down  a  snowy  road,  determined  to  write  the  following 
halting  specimen  of  lyric  numbers  : — 

Rejoice  with  pure  and  happy  mirth, 
And  highest  praise  to  Him  pay. 
Through  whom  we  have  a  Christmas  Day. 

The  extreme  feebleness  of  most  of  the  poetical  extracts  suggests 
that  they  are  specimens  of  home  composition,  like  the  wonderful 
anonymous  extracts  which  adorn  the  annual  Catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Aunt  Tabitha  or  Brother  James,  inglorious 
family  bards  whose  works  have  never  been  subjected  to  publica- 
tion, must,  we  think,  contribute  these  mysterious  verses.  It  has 
occurred  to  one  or  two  exhibitors,  but  should  by  rights  have 
occurred  to  many  more,  that  Shakspeare  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
quotable  passages  that  might  have  adorned  these  cards.  To  men- 
tion one  out  of  a  hundred  passages  that  will  occur  to  any  one 
versed  in  our  poets,  there  is  a  piece  by  Cotton,  which  Wordsworth 
loved,  that  might  inspire  a  dozen  Christmas  fancies  : — 

Then  let  the  chill  Sirocco  blow, 
And  gird  us  round  with  hills  of  snow, 
Or  else  go  whistle  to  the  shore, 
And  make  the  hollow  mountains  roar, 

Whilst  we  together  jovial  sit 
Careless,  and  crowned  with  mirth  and  wit, 
Where,  though  bleak  winds  confine  us  home, 
Our  f'aucies  round  the  world  shall  roam. 

We  venture  to  advise  the  makers  of  Christmas  cards  to  study  the 
old  poets  more  assiduously,  and  not  to  trust  so  much  to  home 
manufacture. 

Among  designs  that  have  specially  pleased  us  we  must  not  fail 
to  mention  two  heads,  one  of  a  bear,  the  other  of  a  lioness  (179). 
"  True  honour  is  honesty"  has  painted  some  sprays  of  beech- 
leaves  and  sundry  butterflies  superbly  ;  there  is  no  better  piece  of 
workmanship  in  the  room  ;  but  these  are  so  delicate  that  we  con- 
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«oivo  that  reproduction,  to  bo  satisfactory,  would  have  lib  be  very 
expensive.  "  Garde  ta  foj  "  lias  all  our  sympathy  for  his,  or  por- 
haps  her, three  pensive  ladies  in  red  (323).  "  Labor"  has  painted 
■with  remarkable  skill  in  657  an  old  fisherman,  with  a  basket  of 
herrings  on  his  head,  standing  against  a  luminous  bay.  "Oavo" 
deserves  a  prize,  in  our  estimation,  for  three,  singularly  clever 
studies  of  horses,  under  very  different  circumstances,  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  a  snowstorm.  An  exhibitor  with  a  long  French 
motto  (n 6)  has  been  inspired  by  Correggio's  lovoly  frescoes  of 
-children  at  Parma,  and  the  radiant  blues  and  carnations  of  tho 
modern  artist  do  not  disgrace  t  he  reminiscence.  On  tho  whole, 
■we  think  that  Mr.  Raphael  Tuck  has  succeeded  well,  and 
that  we  shall  have  unusually  good  cards  to  send  to  our  friends  this 
winter. 


LIFE  IN  THE  RANKS. 

UNDER  the  above  heading  a  correspondence  has  lately  been 
going  on  in  the  Standard  which  is  typical  of  a  fashion  now 
Tery  prevalent.  A.  has,  or  professes  to  have,  a  grievance,  under 
which  not  merely  he  himself,  but  numbers  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
■are  labouring,  and  which  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  exposed. 
Accordingly  he  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  a  daily  journal  and 
states  his  case  fully  in  a  letter,  or  a  series  of  letters,  which  at  first 
usually  create  more  or  less  impression.  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  he 
is  vigorously  assailed  by  B.  and  C,  who  appear  on  the  opposite  side. 
They  flatly  contradict  his  assertions,  deny  his  facts,  dispute  his 
theories,  and  ridicule  his  views  in  general.  Matters  are  further 
complicated  by  D.  and  E.,  who  rush  to  the  rescue  of  A.,  confirm 
.all  that  he  has  said,  verify  bis  statements,  and  uphold  his  cause. 
Fresh  combatants  appear  upon  the  scene  every  day,  until  the 
■editor  abruptly  closes  the  correspondence,  the  effect  of  which  is 
usually  to  leave  the  non-professional  public  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
bewilderment  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  utter  inability 
to  reconcile  the  wildly  conflicting  evidence  which  has  been  pro- 
duced. This  process,  which  is  usually  called  "  ventilating  a  sub- 
ject,'' has  lately  been  going  on  in  full  force  over  the  life  led  by 
cavalry  recruits  in  our  service.  The  complainant,  who  wrote 
<under  the  name  of  "  A  Trooper,"  professed  to  account  for  the 
•wholesale  desertions  from  the  army,  especially  among  young 
soldiers,  by  the  severity  of  the  regime  and  the  hard  work  which 
ihey  are  compelled  to  undergo  as  recruits.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
*  A  Trooper  "  further  declares  that  they  are  underfed  and  under- 
paid as  well.  The  case  is  certainly  strongly  stated,  and  the  daily 
life  of  a  cavalry  recruit  is  given  in  full,  beginning  with  "  the 
bugle  call  at  5  a.m." — a  slip  for  which  he  is  promptly  called  to 
■order  by  other  correspondents,  and  reminded  that  trumpets,  not 
bugles,  are  used  in  the  cavalry.  We  need  not  follow  all  the  de- 
rails, but  will  content  ourselves  with  the  summing-up  in  "A 
Trooper's  "  own  words  : — 

He  [the  recruit]  is  during  the  -whole  of  his  fifteen  hours'  work  on  his 
legs,  except  for  five  minutes  at  tea  and  breakfast,  ten  minutes  at  dinner, 
and  the  time  that  he  is  at  school ;  while  during  the  time  that  he  is  at  riding 
lessons  and  the  gymnastic  drill  he  is  engaged  in  severe  bodily  toil.  By 
2  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  is  absolutely  exhausted,  and  in  the  school  in  the 
afternoon  it  is  with  difficulty  he  keeps  his  eyes  open — indeed,  half  the 
school  are  often  asleep.  When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  recruits 
are  young  men  not  yet  fully  grown,  that  few  of  thein  have  been  accustomed 
■to  hard  work,  and  that  the  food  on  which  this  work  is  done  is  really  insuf- 
ficient, there  can  be  little  reason  for  surprise  at  the  recruit  being,  at  the  end 
■of  his  first  month's  work,  utterly  disgusted  with  the  life  he  has  chosen, 
especially  when  he  feels — as  I  shall  show  in  another  letter — that  he  has 
been  grossly  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  pay  which  he  is  to  receive. 

We  then  come  to  the  following  statement,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
■certainly  surprised  us: — 

Of  all  the  work  which  the  recruit  has  to  go  through,  that  which  in  most 
•cases  he  dreads  and  hates  the  worst  is  the  hour  in  the  gymnasium.  It  is 
•one  thing  for  a  number  of  young  men  in  high  health,  well  fed,  and  taking 
no  other  daily  exercise,  to  amuse  themselves  in  a  gymnasium  ;  but  quite 
another  for  young  men  worked  beyond  their  power  and  underfed  to  have 
to  do  it  as  a  duty.  It  is  the  difference  between  rowing  in  a  college  eight 
and  toiling  in  a  convict  galley.  .  .  .  There  are  some  exercises,  such  as 
pulling  oneself  up  repeatedly  to  a  bar,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  men 
■who  may  iu  other  respects  be  able  to  get  through  the  exercises  fairly  ;  and 
■to  be  bound  again  and  again  to  attempt  exercises  which  the  muscles  are 
■unable  to  perform,  under  a  volley  of  oaths  and  threats,  is  an  absolute 
torture.  Let  any  man,  certainly  any  medical  man,  stand  outside  the  door 
of  a  gymnasium  presided  over  by  an  instructor  like  this,  and  he  will  see  in 
the  pale  exhausted  faces,  the  quivering  muscles,  the  shaky  walk  of  many 
•of  the  young  soldiers  that  they  have  been  cruelly  goaded  beyond  their 
strength.  I  have  known  scores  of  men  made  desperate  by  the  absolute 
agony  of  their  hour  at  gymnastics.  Some  desert,  others  grow  reckless  and 
•drink,  while  many  most  promising  young  soldiers  of  the  best  class  I  have 
known  to  purchase  their  discharge  simply  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the 
gymnastic  sergeant. 

With  regard  to  this  statement  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  at  direct 
variance  with  all  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  military  gymnasiums. 
We  have  attended  a  good  many  during  the  hours  of  instruction 
and  never  heard  bad  language  used  by  the  instructors ;  and  we  have 
seen  scores  of  batches  of  recruits  leaving  after  the  instruction,  but 
we  certainly  never  saw  "  pale,  exhausted  faces,  quivering  muscles, 
and  shaky  walk."  We  have  often,  on  the  contrary,  seen  the 
youngsters  emerge  laughing  and  skylarking  until  called  to  order, 
and  told  to  fall  in  to  march  home.  The  use  of  bad  and  coarse 
language  by  instructors  in  the  army  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
Queen's  Regulations,  and  as  "  A  Trooper  "  seems  to  be  not  averse 
to  ventilating  his  grievances,  why  did  he  never  complain  of  the 
treatment  he  received  ?    Unless  the  name  of  the  gymnasium  in 


question  is  given,  wo  can  only  regard  this  part  of  "A  Trooper  h1 
statement  as  a  gross  exaggeration.  With  regard  to  the  hard  work, 
insullicient  fond,  nnd  want  of  timo  for  eating  and  rest,  let  us  hear 
the  account  of  "  Lancer,"  who  writes  in  a  very  different  Ht rain 
about  his  experiences  as  a  cavalry  recruit,  lloro  are  some  ex- 
tracts :  — 

We  could  generally  devote  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to  breakfast. 
.  .  .  Everything  is  brought  to  a  recruit  gradually.  .  .  A  good  Soldier 
could  always  spend  at  least  half  an  hour  at  his  dinner.  .  .  Tea  was  at  MX 
o'clock,  anil  then  the  time  was  at  our  disposal.  .  .  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  tho  "  pale,  exhausted  face,  quivering  muscles,  shaky  walk,  and  goading 
beyond  strength."  .  .  I  should  mention  that  I  had  always  as  iiuich  ne  at, 
and  bread  as  I  could  eat,  often  more.  .  .  The  men  who  complained  most 
about  their  food  were  those  who  had  been  worst  fed  as  civilians,  and  had 
perhaps  not  had  meat  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  week.  .  .  . 
As  a  rule,  it  is  the  lazy,  discontented  vagabond  who  deserts.  ...  I 
purchased  my  discharge  with  a  corporal's  and  one  good-conduct  stripe,  was 
never  under  arrest,  nor  had  a  complaint  against  me  by  my  troop  officers- 
had  a  happy,  jolly  time  of  it,  and  never  to  this  day  regret  the  two  and 
three-quarter  years  I  spent  in  the  army. 

Here  we  have  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  conflict  of  evidenco 
which  we  described  at  the  outset.  Can  anything  be  more  irre- 
concilable than  the  statements  of  a  "  Trooper  "  and  a  "  Lancer  "  ? 
Of  course  we  are  aware  that  in  a  smart  regiment  the  work  will  be 
harder  than  it  is  in  one  that  is  slack.  But  the  present  case  is 
not  one  in  point ;  for  "  Lancer  "  gives  the  number  of  his  regiment, 
the  1 2th  Lancers,  a  corps  which  at  the  time  he  belonged  to  it  was 
— and  for  all  we  know  is  now — well  known  as  one  of  the  smartest 
and  most  efficient  cavalry  regiments  in  the  service. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  "  Trooper's  "  complaints  about 
his  food  and  pay.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  says 
that  he  was  promised,  on  enlisting,  "  a  free  ration,"  and  was 
much  disgusted  at  finding  that  the  said  ration  consisted  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  bread  daily,  every- 
thing else — namely,  potatoes,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c. — being 
charged  against  his  daily  pay  at  the  rate  of  threepence-halt- 
penny.  He  maintains  that  the  allowance  of  meat,  reduced,  as  we 
admit  it  is,  to  about  half  a  pound  by  bone  and  fat,  is  insufficient. 
This  is  a  point  about  which  opinions  will  always  differ.  In  the 
first  place  we  would  observe  that  the  British  soldier  invariably 
regards  bone  and  fat  as  so  much  dead  loss,  whereas  good  cookery, 
in  which  our  army  is  still  lamentably  deficient,  should  utilize  both. 
But  setting  aside  this  point,  we  would  ask  how  many  soldiers  on 
the  Continent  receive  even  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  daily, 
while  getting  through  as  hard  a  day's  work  as  "A  Trooper"? 
Secondly,  we  would  ask  "  A  Trooper  '■'  whether  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  himself  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat 
daily  before  he  enlisted  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  see 
that  he  was  deceived  in  the  matter.  He  was  promised  "  a 
free  ration";  the  term  is  vague  in  the  extreme,  and  if  a  man 
of  his  evidently  careful  and  critical  disposition  did  not  choose  to 
make  inquiry  into  details,  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame. 
We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  pay.  "  A  Trooper  "  states  that  he 
was  "  grossly  deceived,"  in  that,  having  been  distinctly  promised 
one  shilling  and  twopence  per  diem,  he,  as  a  recruit,  could  never 
manage  to  get  more  than  threepence  daily  during  his  first  six  months; 
and  fourpence  for  the  next  six,  the  net  pay  of  even  old  soldiers 
averaging  only  fivepence.  As  we  shall  presently  show,  he  certainly 
seems  to  have  some  cause  for  complaint  on  this  head,  but  here 
again  he  damages  his  case  by  wholesale  exaggeration.  He  says  that- 
the  above-mentioned  reduction  is  due  to  endless  "stoppages,"  and 
we  may  mention  for  the  benefit  of  civilian  readers  that  "  stoppage  " 
in  military  life  means  an  arbitrary,  enforced  deduction  of  pay  by 
order  of  the  Government  or  military  authorities.  Here  are  some 
of  the  so-called  "  stoppages  "  of  which  the  "  Trooper  "  complains — ■ 
"  fourpence  per  month  to  the  library,"  the  said  subscription  beiDg 
a  purely  voluntary  aflair ;  "fourpence  per  month  to  the  sweeper' 
who  looks  after  the  latrines,  &c,"  no  such  stoppage  being' 
sanctioned  by  any  existing  rule  or  regulation  ;  "  twopence  per 
week  for  mending  to  the  washerwoman,  who,  it  is  often  suspected, 
makes  holes  in  order  to  darn  them " — which  raises  the  ques- 
tion, why  does  not  the  "  Trooper"  do  his  own  darning  ?  At 
any  rate  there  is  no  order  recognizing  or  enforcing  such  a  charge. 
He  estimates  his  share  of  barrack  damages  at  one  penny  a  day, 
which  is  simply  preposterous.  At  this  rate  a  regiment  five  hun- 
dred strong  would  pay  annually  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  barrack  damages.  We  should  say  that  fifty  pounds  would  be 
nearer  the  mark,  and  in  some  regiments  even  that  would  be  consi- 
dered high. 

He  also  complains  that  "  there  are  his  shirts,  stockings,  and ' 
necessaries,  his  stable  tools,  brushes,  currycombs,  and  sponges,  to 
be  renewed  as  they  are  worn  out  or  lost,  and  how  these  things  dis- 
appear and  have  to  be  replaced,  especially  when  the  property  of  a  ' 
recruit,  I  shall  advert  to  in  another  letter."  With  regard  to  shirts 
and  personal  necessaries,  we  can  only  say  that  every  article  of  this 
description  issued  to  a  soldier  is,  or  should  be,  aistinctly  marked 
with  the  owner's  regimental  number,  and  that  any  soldier  appro- 
priating them  renders  himself  liable  to  serious  consequences.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  currycombs  and  brushes,  &c,  are  frequently 
used  by  men  who  have  lost  or  mislaid  their  own,  and  thus  do  not 
last  the  appointed  time.  These  articles  are,  however,  issued  ■ 
gratuitously,  and  the  Government  has  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
shall  last  a  certain  time,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  replaced 
gratuitously.  If,  therefore,  they  are  worn  out  or  lost  before  that 
period  has  expired,  the  fault  lies  with  the  regiment.  Wre  strongly- 
suspect  that  this  is  a  case  which  occurs  in  all  large  stables, 
military  or  civil;  and,  although  our  "  Trooper  "  may  have  some 
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cause  for  complaint,  he  should  try  to  remember  that  "  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  world,"  and  to  learn  to  fight  his 
own  battles.  Still,  deducting  all  these,  there  yet  remains  a 
goodly  list  of  stoppages,  such  as  the  canvas  suits  worn  in  stables, 
cloth  jackets  and  shoes,  .amounting  to  a  shilling  a  week  or  more. 
"We  may  sum  up  the  whole  case  as  follows: — "  A  Trooper"  was 
promised  one  shilling  and  twopence  a  day,  from  which  about  six- 
pence, or  possibly  sevenpence,  a  day  is  undoubtedly  stopped, 
partly  to  supplement  his  rations  and  partly  for  clothing,  thus 
leaving  him  only  some  sevenpence  or  eightpence  a  day  clear.  The 
promise  made  by  the  Government  through  its  recruiting  agent 
can  therefore  hardly  be  said  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  however  necessary  these  stoppages  may  be,  they  should 
be  fully  stated  to  an  intending  recruit.  We  notice  that  a  Horse 
Guards'  order  lias  just  appeared  forbidding  recruits  to  be  sent  to 
the  gymnasium  until  after  they  have  passed  their  drill. 


CATTLE-BREEDIXG  ABROAD. 

CATTLE-BREEDING  has  had  a  considerable  past,  and  is  sure 
to  have  a  great  future.  The  world  must  be  fed  somehow ; 
and  with  the  progress  of  colonization  and  the  development  of  com- 
munications the  supply  of  "butcher's  meat"  constantly  strives  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand.  The  day  may  come  when  the 
well-to-do  peasant,  instead  of  being  content  with  an  occasional 
scrap  of  bacon,  although  he  may  not  have  a  fowl  boiling  in  the 
pot,  will  have  a  piece  of  preserved  beef  in  the  cupboard.  "  Tin- 
ning," "  canning,"  "  refrigerating,"  cattle  steamers  with  capacious 
holds,  and  cattle  trains  with  water-troughs  and  fodder-racks,  are 
all  tending  in  that  direction.  There  are  boundless  pastures  in  the 
other  hemisphere  that  rear  countless  herds  of  horned  beasts, 
which,  where  they  do  not  roam  masterless  and  run  to  waste,  are 
killed  down  for  the  sake  of  the  hides  and  tallow ;  and  these 
herds  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  increase.  The  growth  of 
the  cattle  trade  encourages  the  Construction  of  railways  that  can 
he  laid  at  a  wonderfully  cheap  rate  across  pampas  or  llanos  ;  and 
the  making  of  those  railways  again  carries  townships  and  villages 
far  out  into  the  wilderness.  Future  travellers  who  may  take 
"  circular  tickets "  good  for  flying  tours  through  the  republics 
of  South  America  will  look  out  of  the  carriage-windows  on 
something  like  Brobdingnagian  Dutch  landscapes,  with  the  cattle 
and  the  fenceless  extent  of  pasturage,  though  without  the  ex- 
cessive moisture.  There  will,  indeed,  be  no  dykes  or  canals  cutting 
up  the  country  into  cramped  enclosures ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  will  be  everywhere  such  vast  herds  of  long-horned,  wild- 
eyed  oxen  as  a  Paul  Potter  would  delight  to  paint,  standing  up  to 
the  hocks  in  rank  herbage,  and  showing  the  richness  of  the  grasses 
by  their  sleek  condition.  At  each  siding  by  the  stations  on  these 
prairie  railways  will  be  great  cattle-yards  where  the  bellowing 
animals  will  be  penned  in  readiness  for  transport ;  while  every  here 
and  there  the  clear  atmosphere  will  be  clouded  with  the  smoke  of 
'•'  saladeros"  established  for  killing  and  curing.  This  is  a  dream 
of  the  more  or  less  distant  future,  and  no  doubt  there  may  be 
drawbacks  to  the  development  of  the  cattle  speculation,  although 
the  average  profits  will  be  safe  enough  in  the  long  run.  There  are 
dark  spots  even  on  the  rosy  horizon  of  those  lucky  agriculturists  who 
scratch  the  fat  loam  of  the  Northern  prairies,  making  them  smile 
with  whatshouldalways  be  abundant  harvests.  Flies  andbeetles  and 
droughts  may  damage  the  growing  crops,  -while  llights  of  locusts 
will  come  out  of  the  West  destroying  every  green  thing  before 
them.  So,  likewise,  as  we  learn  fr*m  a  telegram  which  reached  Eng- 
land from  Buenos  Ayres  this  week,  and  which  indeed  suggested 
the  present  remarks,  the  South  American  cattle-breeder  may 
occasionally  experience  most  unexpected  disaster.  We  are  told 
of  a  fearful  snow-storm  which  raged  three  days  and  three 
nights,  destroying  700,000  cattle,  500,000  sheep,  and  250,000 
horses.  The  symmetry  of  the  numbers  given  is  somewhat  suspi- 
cious, and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  losses  have  been 
exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  when  all  possible  allowances  have 
been  made,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  storm  was  "  terrific." 
But  calamities  of  the  kind  are  exceptional,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
occupation  of  cattle-rearing  in  those  parts  is  a  pursuit  that  is  not 
only  profitable  but  pleasant  for  a  man  who  feels  independent  of 
the  gaieties  of  society  and  does  not  object  to  roughing  it  in 
moderation. 

There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  adventurous  romance  in  the  life 
of  the  cattle-breeder,  whether  he  goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  South  American  States  or  in  our  Australian  colonies,  which 
are  the  most  inviting  fields  for  his  enterprise.  We  say  nothing 
of  Texas  as  an  opening  for  a  young  man  ;  for,  although  we  are 
aware  that  Englishmen  have  made  desultory  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  believe  they  have  seldom  come  back  with  money,  or 
with  a  favourable  report  of  the  land.  Texas,  especially  in 
the  border  districts,  associates  itself  still  with  roughs,  revolvers, 
"  regulators,"  "  border  ruffians,"  and  Mexican  raids ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  even  the  citizens  in  the  more  law-abiding  settlements 
show  themselves  somewhat  jealous  of  the  Transatlantic  intruder. 
Should  the  adventurer  betake  himself  with  his  capital  and  energy 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  he  will  be  received  with  no  unfriendly 
feelings.  There  is  room  lor  everybody  as  yet,  though  the  tide  of 
emigration  is  setting  steadily  thither,  and  wo  believe  that  there 
are  ten  or  a  dozen  Ocean  Steam  Companies  which  pay  their  share- 
holders satisfactory  dividends.  The  bulk  of  these  European 
emigrants  are  Italians,  who,  having  nothing  but  their  time  and 


thrift  to  trade  with,  settle  down  to  various  occupations  in  the 
towns.  The  Englishmen  invariably  go  further  afield,  turning  their 
attention  to  sheep  and  cattle.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  new 
comer  will  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  some  estancia  before  setting  up 
on  his  own  account.  Once  having  invested  in  flocks  and  herds,  his 
existence  becomes  in  many  respects  patriarchal,  save  that  he  is  not 
nomadic  in  his  habits  and  does  not  live  under  tents.  With  mud 
from  the  plains,  wattled  from  the  reed  beds,  he  erects  the  rude 
1  buildings  of  his  own  estancia,  for  there  are  no  stones  and  there  is 
no  timber.  There  is  a  great  corral,  which  encloses  his  cattle- 
yards,  and  which  will  probably  be  loop-holed  for  defence,  should 
he  be  anywhere  within  reach  of  the  Indians.  Neighbours  he  may 
be  said  to  have  none ;  for  his  hopes  of  a  handsome  fortune  can 
only  be  realized  in  the  enjoyment  of  ample  elbow-room.  It  is  a 
long  ride  over  the  wilds  to  the  nearest  settlement,  and  then  the- 
chances  are  that  its  occupants  are  of  a  different  race,  faith,  and 
language  from  his  own,  and  very  far  from  being  congenial  spirits. 
The  Englishman  lives  among  his  own  people  and  dependents,  dealing 
out  a  rough-and-readyjusticeamongthem,since  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  have  recourse  to  the  law  or  its  ministers.  If  he  has  the  gifts 
of  organization,  persuasion,  and  command,  he  is  likely  to  do  well 
and  to  enjoy  existence.  Should  he  be  deficient  in  these  indispen- 
sable qualities,  he  will  probably  fritter  away  his  money  and  have 
to  renounce  the  enterprise  in  despair.  He  goes  to  bed  and  gets  up 
early ;  he  passes  the  best  part  of  each  day  in  the  saddle ;  and  he 
shares  the  coarse,  but  substantial,  fare  of  his  jieones  and  guachos. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  certain  to  have  magnificent  health  ; 
with  constant  and  violent  exercise  in  a  warm  climate  he  trains 
down  into  a  mass  of  bone  and  sinew,  becoming  capable  of  ex- 
traordinary toil  with  hardly  the  consciousness  of  effort ;  and  at 
night,  after  setting  indigestion  at  defiance  over  supper,  he  throws 
himself  down  on  his  truckle  bed,  to  sleep  the  untroubled  sleep  of 
the  weary.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  loneliness  of  the  life 
would  pall  on  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  an  overcrowded  old 
country.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  however,  if  a  man  has  been  following 
a  natural  bent  for  adventure,  it  is  usually  found  that  he  positively 
falls  in  love  with  solitude.  Those  bare,  boundless  plains  are  said  to 
have  a  growing  and  inexplicable  fascination  for  people  who  have  once 
accustomed  themselves  to  their  desolation  and  their  silence.  And 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  is  a  priceless  boon,  after  all;  while, 
as  we  have  said,  the  climate  of  the  pampas  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  healthy  in  the  world.  The  air  is  singularly  pure  and  invigo- 
rating ;  there  is  comparatively  little  wind,  and  only  sufficient  rain 
to  preserve,  season  after  season,  the  freshness  and  luxuriance  of 
the  herbage ;  while  the  winters  are  usually  both  short  and  mild, 
which  makes  the  snowstorm  that  has  just  been  telegraphed  the  more 
astounding.  As  for  sports  and  recreations,  the  estanciero  finds  his 
amusement  in  his  work,  though  he  may  occasionally  take  a  turn 
among  the  winged  game  with  his  gun  or  go  after  the  prowling 
jaguar  with  the  rifle.  Going  to  school  among  the  guachos — and 
perhaps  there  are  no  more  accomplished  rough-riders  in  the  world 
— he  learns  to  sit  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  ;  and  we  need 
hardly  say  that  his  stud  is  unlimited. 

The  habits  and  prospects  of  the  cattle-rearer  in  Australia  are 
not  very  dissimilar,  though  of  course  he  lives  in  a  more  settled 
society  and  several  degrees  nearer  civilization.  Unless  he  is 
established  on  some  out-of-the-way  run  and  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
the  back  settlements,  he  visits  and  is  visited  by  friends  and  country- 
men ;  and  he  has  always  the  means  of  offering  his  guests  a  decent 
hospitality.  The  drays  have  fetched  supplies  from  the  distant 
grocery  stores  along  the  rough  tracks  through  the  forest,  and  he 
has  many  a  pleasant  chat  about  home  and  old  times  over  the  social 
pipe  and  glass  after  the  evening  meal.  His  house  is  built  of  solid 
timber  and  shingles,  and  designed  after  an  English  cottage  orne, 
with  broad  verandahs  for  shelter  and  by  way  of  decoration.  Some- 
times it  is  furnished  comfortably  and  almost  luxuriously.  Possibly 
he  indulges  himself  annually  with  a  "  season  in  town,"  where,  as 
a  member  of  the  fashionable  club,  with  a  handsome  credit  at  his 
banker's,  he  does  his  best  to  efface  the  memory  of  past  hardships. 
And  these  hardships  are  real  enough  to  give  an  agreeable  zest  to 
subsequent  relaxation,  though  they  have  been  sweetened  by  the 
sense  of  successful  exertion  and  by  the  zeal  which  he  brings  to  his 
e very-day  vocations.  "Sweetened  by  success,"  we  have  said; 
but  of  course  there  may  be  another  side  to  the  picture.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  imagine  anything  more  depressing  than  the  isolated  life  of 
a  squatter  who  has  to  bear  up  against  a  train  of  misfortunes, 
when  he  feels  that  he  has  struck  a  lasting  vein  of  ill  luck, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  dogged,  though  almost 
hopeless,  endurance.  We  have  heard  only  too  often  of 
hard-working  men  who  have  seen  their  herds  perishing  rapidly 
with  contagious  disease,  or  scared  into  the  bush  by  marauding 
"  black  fellows  " ;  who  have  seen  their  springs  give  out  and  their 
streams  dry  up,  or  their  hands  strike  for  an  unreasonable  advance 
of  wages,  and  leave  them ;  who  may  have  finally  fallen  ill, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  prolonged  anxiety,  and,  when  they 
should  have  had  perfect  quiet  and  skilful  medical  attendance, 
have  lain  tossing  on  their  beds  in  delirious  semi-conscious- 
ness, knowing  that  everything  was  going  to  wreck  and  ruin. 
Any  speculative  adventurer  may  have  the  luck  set  against  him, 
and  occasionally  there  are  bad  times  in  the  colony,  when  the 
squatters  are  parting  with  their  produce  in  falling  markets,  and 
the  whole  squatting  interest  seems  "  going  to  the  dogs."  As  a 
rule,  however,  with  health,  industry,  and  good  temper,  a  little 
money  and  moderate  judgment,  a  man  is  almost  sure  to  make 
his  way.  Should  he  havo  fortune  to  back  him,  with  an 
instinct  for  opportunities,  he  inayr  not  only  attain  to  a  com- 
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potency,  but  become  a  capitalist  of  immense  wealth.  And  When 
ho  has  climbed  high  up  tho  troo  or  got  near  tho  top  Of  it 
in  middle  n^o,  wo  can  imagine  few  positions  liioro  enviable, 
He  lias  a  domain  liko  tho  principality  of  some  potty  Gorman 
potentate,  rich  and  well-watered  as  the  vale  of  Sodom  when  it 
was  grazed  by  tho  docks  of  tho  Hebrew  patriarchs  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Cities  of  tho  Plain.  Ho  has  his  own  system  of 
streams  and  lakes,  enriching  a  vast  natural  park  with  magni- 
ficent groups  of  gigantic  forest  timber.  If  he  wants  exercise,  ho 
has  onlv  to  chase  his  kangaroos  over  a  very  fine  hunting  country, 
though  "there  are  water-courses  enough,  with  a  sufficiency  of  fallen 
trees,  to  put  both  horse  and  horseman  much  on  their  mettle. 
Still  more  excitiug,  and  with  a  dash  of  danger  besides— for  hunted 
cattle  will  turn  to  charge— are  those  long,  hard  gallops  in  the  way 
of  business,  when  you  are  running  some  stranger  beasts  out  of 
a  "mob"  of  your  "own  animals,  or  rushing  a  herd  home  to  tho 
stock-vard.  When  onco  a  man  has  habituated  himself  to  the 
piquant  sweets  of  an  existence  which  blends  in  very  seductive 
proportions  the  pleasures  of  savage  and  of  civilized  life,  we  are 
only  surprised  that  he  can  ever  be  tempted  to  quit  thorn  for  the 
tame  obscurity  of  a  residence  in  England. 


PERRAUD  AT  LONS-LE-SAULNIER. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER  is  one  of  those  French  provincial  towns 
which  owe  all  the  little  importance  they  possess  to  the 
accident  that  in  1790  they  were  chosen  as  the  capitals  of  their 
respective  departments.  The  Jura  contained  one  town  of  consider- 
able population  and  historic  repute,  but  Dole  was  too  remote  to 
form  a  convenient  chief  town.  St.  Claude,  again,  although  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  was  rejected  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  so 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  though  without  any  very  prominent  claim  to  the 
honour,  was  selected  on  account  of  its  central  position.  It  will 
never  be  a  very  important  or  a  very  busy  town.  The  river  on 
which  it  is  situated,  the  Valliere,  is  one  of  the  turbid  torrents 
which  eventually  swell  the  Saone,  but  which  are  of  no  commercial 
value  whatever  to  the  towns  through  which  they  hasten.  With 
all  the  encouragement  which  is  given  to  a  town  in  France  by  its 
being  the  seat  of  a  prefect,  Lons-le-Saulnier  barely  contrives  to 
collect  within  it  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls.  It  lies 
clustered  in  a  broad  hollow  anion?  the  low  spurs  thrown  out  by 
the  Jura  just  before  the  land  sinks  into  the  dead  level  of  the 
Bresse.  From  the  highest  of  the  hills  which  surround  the  place 
the  visitor  gains  a  characteristic  and  beautiful  view,  not  only  of 
the  vine-clad  sides  of  the  nest  in  which  the  white  and  red  town 
seems  to  lie  asleep,  but  also  of  the  vast  plains  to  the  south, 
and  the  line  of  the  Jura  itself  to  the  east.  But  neither  the 
tourist  nor  the  archaeologist  is  likely  to  make  Lons-le-Saulnier  the 
object  of  a  special  visit  in  the  midst  of  a  region  so  full  of  historical 
interest  and  of  exquisite  scenery  as  the  Franche-Couito.  If  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  finds  his  way  to  it  at  all,  it  must  be  that 
he  may  make  an  excursion  thence  to  the  romantic  gorge  of  Bauuie- 
les-Messieurs,  and  the  pilgrim  of  history  that  he  may  visit  the 
birthplace  of  Kouget  de  ITsle,  close  by  at  Montaigu.  The  only 
stranger  to  whom  it  can  ever  seem  worth  while  to  come  to  Lons- 
le-Saulnier  is  the  student  of  modern  sculpture,  but  to  him  the 
little  town  is  of  extraordinary  interest. 

We  do  not  know  under  whose  auspices,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
instinct  of  what  enlightened  citizen,  Lons-le-Saulnier  has  become 
in  so  singular  a  manner  the  patron  of  modern  plastic  art.  The 
process  of  adorning  the  streets  and  squares  with  good  statues  seems 
to  date  from  about  forty  years  ago.  The  elegant  figure  of  Hebe, 
by  Forestier,  in  the  Place  de  l'Hopital,  was  placed  there,  it  would 
seem,  in  1841  ;  the  bronze  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  in  the  Place 
de  la  Paix,  is  dated  1844.  Not  one  of  the  open  spaces  which 
diversify  the  well-built  little  town  but  has  some  curious  or  interest- 
ing work  in  sculpture.  The  Grande  Place,  the  centre  of  what  little 
stir  and  bustle  may  animate  the  town,  is  adorned  by  a  remark- 
ably graceful  monument,  surmounted  by  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Etex — his  bronze  statue  of  the  revolutionary  General  Lecourbe, 
who  died  in  1815.  In  front  of  the  hospital  a  bronze  bust  of 
Biehat,  very  fine  in  colour,  gives  a  pleasing  example  of  the  dignir 
tied  art  of  Huguenin.  Nor  does  this  list  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  catalogue  of  noticeable  works  in  sculpture  preserved  out 
of  doors  by  the  town  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  far  more  interesting  collection  within  the  walls 
of  the  local  Museum  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  collection 
which  has  of  late  been  so  widely  extended  as  to  claim  note 
even  in  France,  where  the  provincial  museums  are  so  generously 
encouraged  as  well  by  the  municipalities  as  by  the  State.  It 
is  in  sculpture  here,  also,  that  Lons-le-Saulnier  is  rich.  The 
collection  of  pictures  includes  two  remarkable  Brenghels,  but 
is  otherwise  barely  respectable;  while  the  sculptuie,  besides  the 
special  exhibition  on  which  we  are  about  to  dilate,  contains 
noticeable  works,  such  as  Clodion's  bas-relief  of  "  Ariadne," 
David  d'Angers's  head  of  Kouget  de  ITsle,  and  Huguenin's  statue 
of  Antide  Janvier,  which  no  lover  of  sculpture  will  be  sorry  to 
see.  The  real  attraction,  however,  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  the  art 
student  is  the  newly-arranged  collection  of  the  entire  works  of 
Joseph  Perraud. 

The  name  of  Perraud  is  perhaps  most  obviously  brought  before 
an  Englishman  in  France  by  the  group  of  his"  which  has  the 
misfortune  to  support  that  of  Carpeaux  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  facade  of  the  Opera  House  in  Paris.    Every  one  remembers 


tho  Spirit  of  tho  Danco,  standing  erect  and  ardent  in  the  cirelo  of 

tho  mad  Bacchantes.    Few  productions  of  1  lorn  sculpture  huvn 

arrested  popular  attention  so  thoroughly  as  this  vehement,  and 
eVen  scandalous,  group  by  Carpeaux.  ItH  fellows  on  the  fiicadu 
have  suffered  from  its  success.  The  mad  energy,  the  frantic  and 
boisterous  realism  of  tho  "  Danco,'' excito  tho  eye  and  make  tho 
productions  of  a  graver  artist  seem  cold  and  dull.  In  Perraud'rf 
group  a  serious  Winged  figure  of  tho  Lyrical  Drama  treads  Discord 
under  foot,  and  demands  neither  tho  praise  nor  the  blame  that  fall 
to  tho  lot  of  Carpeaux,  It  is  not  within  the  disturbing  circle  of 
Carpoaux's  somewhat  diabolic  witchery  that  tho  eye  can  do 
justice'  to  such  quiet  work  as  Perraud's.  At  Lons-le-Saulnier,  in 
the  line  rooms  which  the  municipality  ha3  dedicated  to  his  works, 
we  can  form  a  far  truer  estimate  of  the  genius  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  modern  sculptors.  Meanwhile,  till  honour  be  done  to 
this  little  town,  with  its  curious  love  of  statuary,  the  explanation 
of  which  one  would  be  glad  to  know.  Tho  collection,  so  far 
from  being  forced  upon  Lons-le-Saulnier,  was  originally  offered,  it 
seems,  to  another  town  of  the  Francho-Comto,  and  secured  by 
tho  little  capital  of  the  Jura  only  through  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able energy  and  promptitude. 

Joseph  Perraud  was  Franc-Comtois  by  birth  and  descent.  Ho 
was  tho  son  of  a  humble  viijneron  of  the  village  of  Monay,  near 
Poligny,  and  there  he  was  born  on  the  26th  of  April,  1819.  Weak 
in  health  from  his  birth,  he  found  the  labour  in  the  vines  exceed- 
ingly painful ;  his  feeble  shoulders  tottered  under  the  weight  of 
the  hod.  But  there  was  no  other  employment  to  be  found  in  the 
commune ;  and,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  an  artist — for 
he  had  a  strong  bias  in  that  direction  from  childhood — his  father 
apprenticed  him  to  a  carver  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Salins. 
ilis  sufferings  and  his  struggles  are  touchingly  described  in  the 
biography  which  one  of  his  pupils  has  dedicated  to  his  memory 
since  his  death  in  1876,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these 
details  {Perraud  et  son  mare.  Par  Max  Claudet.  Paris: 
Sandoz).  At  last,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  ran  away  from  his 
tyrannical  master ;  and,  after  working  awhile  with  an  ebony-carver 
at  Pontarlier,  found  his  way  to  Lyons,  and  then  to  Paris.  In  the 
shop  at  Salins  he  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  craft,  and  in 
Paris  he  worked  so  steadily  and  with  so  much  talent  that  in  1847 
he  won  the  prix  de  Rome,  and  was  able  to  spend  five  years  of  study 
in  Italy.  The  first  work  he  completed  in  Rome  was  his  bas-relief 
of  the  "  Adieux,"  originally  exhibited  in  plaster  in  1848,  and  not 
again  until,  in  marble,  it  was  shown  at  the  Salon  of  1877,  imme- 
diately after  the  master's  death.  It  is  described  as  full  of  charm 
and  Attic  grace  in  its  original  cast ;  unfortunately  Perraud  re- 
touched it  again  and  again,  until  its  final  form  is  by  no  means 
worthy  of  his  name. 

When  Perraud  came  back  to  France  in  1852  the  genius  of  Rude 
was  at  its  climax,  and  the  young  sculptor  was  greatly  impressed  by 
it.    To  the  end  of  his  career  the  vigorous  vitality  of  Rude  con- 
tinued to  give  the  figures  of  Perraud  a  certain  vivacity  that  did 
not  interfere  with  their  real  originality.    His  "  Adam,"  completed 
in  1855,  the  marble  of  which  is  now  at  Fontainebleau,  would 
hardly  be  as  noble- and  virile  as  it  is  if  the  path  towards  novelty 
and  truth  had  not  been  pointed  out  by  the  great  sculptor  of  Dijon, 
who  in  that  very  year  laid  down  his  life,  laden  with  years  and 
honours.    This  obvious  relation  to  Rude  is  one  which  the  critic 
cannot  overlook,  but  it  really  takes  little  from  the  originality 
of  the  later  and  lesser  artist.     In  1857  Perraud  exhibited  the 
plaster  of  his  "  Galathee,"  which  he  carried  out  in  marble  many 
years  later,  in  1873.    The  statue  made  by  Pygmalion  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  act  of  awakening  to  life.    She  stands  erect  and  alert, 
her  head  turns  to  the  right,  one  arm  is  raised  in  wronder,  the  other 
collects  the  drapery  that  else  would  rustle  to  her  knees.  Her 
figure  is  vigorously  modelled,  and,  but  for  one  tiresome  detail 
which  the  eye  refuses  to  be  blind  to,  would  be  in  all  essential  points 
satisfactory;  the  one  fault  is  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  throat,  not 
a  beauty  at  any  time,  but  especially  inappropriate  in  a  figure  so 
broadly  designed.    Nevertheless  the  "  Galathee  "  possessed  quali- 
ties which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  best  critics,  and  this  notice 
resolved  itself  into  positive  admiration  when,  in  1861,  Perraud 
exhibited  the  figure  which  he  called  "  Orphee,"  and  which  at  Lons- 
le-Saulnier  is  named  "  Lo  Desespero."  In  this  work  he  first  showed 
himself  a  great  master.    The  unfortunate  Orpheus  sits  in  extreme 
dejection  by  the  shores  of  the  sea,  whose  waves  are  breaking  at  his 
feet.    His  abandoned  lyre  lies  by  his  side  ;  Uis  hands,  wound 
about  his  knees,  with  the  fingers  united  and  the  palms  pressed 
outwards,  emphasize  the  hopeless  weariness  of  the  attitude.  The 
nobly  modelled  head  hangs  forward,  like  a  flower  bent  with  the 
rain,  but  too  weak  and  enervated  to  weep  any  longer.    The  hys- 
terical nature  of  the  sorrow  expressed  is  saved  from  any  touch  of 
effeminacy  by  the  vigorous  mould  upon  which  the  body  of  Orpheus 
is  built.    Two  years  later  Perraud  achieved  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess with  his  '•'  Enfance  de  Bacchus,"  the  marble  of  which  is  at 
the  Luxembourg,  a  seated  faun  with  crossed  legs  and  uplifted 
arms,  holding  aloft  the  child  Bacchus,  who  pulls  his  tufted  ear 
with  one  hand,  while  he  scourges  him  with  his  thyrsus  in  the 
other.    From  this  time  forth  Perraud's  career  was  one  of  universal 
success  with  the  public  and  the  critics ;  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  variety  of  public  works.  But 
his  constitution  had  never  been  strong,  and  his  temperament  was 
nervous  and  unreasonable.    Instead  of  resting  when  he  felt  him- 
self overworked,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio  and  denied  him- 
self to  his  friends.    He  began  to  suffer  from  sleeplessness,  and 
when  sleep  came  at  last  it  was  tortured  hy  nightmares,  in  whist; 
he  saw  his  work  falling  to  pieces  or  remodelled  in  monstrous  or, 
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faulty  proportions.  Still  he  pushed  on,  to  the  ruin  of  his  art,  and 
his  somewhat  sudden  death  in  1876  preserved  not  too  soon  a  re- 
putation which  hurried  and  senile  work,  performed  in  ill-health, 
had  already  begun  to  undermine.  He  remains,  with  all  his 
faults,  one  of  the  great  European  sculptors  of  our  time.  To 
study  his  masterpiece  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield 
as  Lons-le-Saulnier,  though  it  may  be  studied  there  in  the 
plaster  with  more  ease  than  in  marble  at  Paris,  and  though  it 
is  interesting  to  see  the  stages  by  which  the  idea  advanced  in 
the  master's  mind.  In  the  annexe  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg which  lies  beyond  the  Rue  de  l'Abbe  de  l'Epee,  any  one 
who  has  a  spare  hour  on  his  hands  may  judge  the  group  by  which 
the  name  of  Perraud  is  likely  to  be  best  remembered  in  the  history 
of  art.  "  Le  Jour,"  as  it  was  very  ineptly  called,  represents  a 
nude  warrior,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules,  who,  crossing 
the  mountain  range  at  break  of  day,  has  encountered  a  nymph 
■whom  he  obliges  to  quench  his  thirst  from  her  vase.  He  embraces 
her  erect  figure  with  his  arms,  while  she  pours  the  stream  of 
■water  into  his  mouth  held  up  to  receive  it.  Both  figures  are 
superbly  modelled,  the  male  with  more  originality  perhaps  than 
the  female,  because  the  latter  distinctly  recalls  in  attitude  the 
Venus  of  Milos.  The  composition  is,  however,  beyond  praise, 
intelligible  and  noble  from  every  point  of  view,  and  executed  with 
the  strong  hand  of  a  master.  "  Le  Jour  "  of  Perraud  is  a  work 
which  will  outlast  a  hundred  popular  productions  of  ephemeral 
talent,  and  will  survive  to  show  that  the  grand  manner  in  sculpture 
"was  not  entirely  lost  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


HUNGARIAN  FINANCE. 

THE  importance  of  the  services  which  a  really  strong  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  would  be  capable  of  rendering  to  Europe 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  when  Turkey  was 
beginning  to  decay,  when  Russia  had  not  yet  absorbed  Poland  nor 
emerged  from  barbarism,  when  Prussia  was  less  considered  than 
Sweden,  and  Spain  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  Turkey, 
Austria  was  a  first-class  Power.  Compared  with  the  States  we 
have  named  she  was  very  strong ;  and  on  the  whole  Continent, 
indeed,  she  was  overmatched  only  by  France.  In  alliance  with 
England  and  Holland  she  held  Louis  XIV.  in  check,  and 
prevented  him  from  annexing  what  are  now  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Belgium.  But  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  shattered 
the  power  of  Austria,  and  the  reactionary  policy  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich  hindered  her  from  regaining  prosperity  during  the  generation 
which  followed  Waterloo.  Unfortunately,  the  Liberal  reyime 
which  has  suceeeded  to  his  system  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
repair  all  its  evil  results.  If  things  had  been  ordered  other- 
wise, if  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  grown  like  some  of 
its  neighbours,  and  were  now  in  very  truth,  as  it  is  by  courtesy, 
one  of  the  Great  Powers — if,  in  short,  Austria  could  not  only 
place  a  gallant  and  highly-disciplined  army  in  the  field,  but  could, 
if  necessary,  maintain  a  struggle  protracted  for  years,  she  would 
be  in  a  position  to  relieve  Europe  from  a  nightmare  that  is  de- 
pressing all  its  energies.  Only  a  week  or  two  ago  the  rumour 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the 
Customs  dues  of  Smyrna,  and  that  his  proposal  had  been  accepted 
by  Russia  and  Italy,  but  declined  by  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France,  caused  grave  alarm  on  the  Vienna  Bourse.  Fortunately 
the  Sultan  gave  way  in  time  to  prevent  the  alarm  from  be- 
coming a  panic ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  transmitted  to  every 
Stock  Exchange  in  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  mul- 
titudes of  families  would  have  been  ruined.  We  take  this 
instance  because  it  is  the  latest,  but  everybody  knows  that 
for  years  the  Eastern  Question  has  paralysed  trade  and  acted  as  a 
deterrent  upon  enterprise.  Now  a  really  strong  Austria  would 
have  been  able  to  forbid  Russia  to  open  up  the  Eastern  Question, 
and  in  so  doing  would  have  been  heartily  supported  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Cabinet.  It  would,  moreover,  with  the  help  of 
England  and  the  minor  States,  be  able  to  compel  France  and 
Germany  to  keep  the  peace.  What  is  it  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  Austria's  growing  strong  ?  Not  want  of  loyalty  in  her  people,  as 
we  saw  the  other  day  in  Galicia.  Nor  is  it  her  dual  constitution ; 
though  that,  no  doubt,  is  a  hindrance  to  unity  of  purpose  and  promp- 
titude of  action.  The  real  source  of  her  weakness  lies  in  her  finance. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  Austro-Hungarian  population  is  equal  to 
that  of  France.  It  is  quite  large  enough,  therefore,  to  take  a  fore- 
most rank  in  Europe,  and  it.  has  abundance  of  room  to  grow.  If 
the  credit  of  Austria  were  as  good  as  that  of  France,  does  any  one 
doubt  that  she  would  be  able  to  keep  Russia  quiet  ?  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  with  such  vast  resources  her  credit  is  so  much  inferior 
to  that  of  France  ?  An  examination  of  the  Budget  statement 
made  the  other  day  by  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance  will 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question. 

Every  one  knows  how  gallantly  Hungary  struggled  for  her 
ancient  Constitution,  and  how,  when  the  Seven  Weeks'  War 
humbled  her  oppressors,  she  obtained  self-government  by  the 
compromise  of  1868.  Her  management  of  her  own  affairs, 
however,  since  that  time  has  not  been  by  any  means  as  successful 
as  her  friends  and  admirers  could  wish.  During  the  first 
two  years  a  balance  of  income  and  expenditure  was  maintained  ; 
hut  in  1870  extravagance  got  the  better  of  prudence,  and 
for  three  years  running  the  deficit  exceeded  1,100,000?.  per 
annum.    During  the  four  following  years  it  was  still  larger,  and 


from  1877  onwards  it  has  varied  between  two  and  three  millions 
sterling.  _  This  is  equivalent  to  a  deficit  averaging  six  or  eight 
millions  in  England.  Add  to  this  that,  in  the  twelve  years 
of  her  independence,  Hungary  has  run  up  a  debt  of  about 
seventy  millions  sterling,  imposing  on  her  an  annual  charge  of 
10,391,000/.  _  The  Budget  for  the  coming  year,  which  the 
Finance  Minister  introduced  the  other  day,  shows  little  improve- 
ment on  this  state  of  things.  Broadly  it  comes  to  this,  that 
the  total  income  from  all  sources  is  estimated  at  26J  millions 
sterling  in  round  numbers,  and  the  expenditure  at  something  under 
29  millions,  leaving  an  anticipated  deficit  of  2^  millions.  The 
Minister  proposes  new  taxes  which  he  estimates  to  yield  650,000/. ; 
and  the  remainder,  exceeding  1,800,000/.,  he  will  provide  for  by 
loam  According  to  all  appearances  the  year  1882  will  again 
require  large  borrowing.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  must  end 
if  it  goes  on  unchecked ;  and  no  one  need  wonder  that  the 
credit  of  Hungary  is  low,  that  her  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest, payable  in  London  in  gold,  do  not  fetch  as  high  a  price  in 
the  London  market  as  Egyptian  Five  per  Cents.,  and  are  eight 
or  nine  per  cent,  lower  than  Swedish  Four  per  Cents.  Hungary, 
it  is  true,  is  only  a  part,  and  not  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful 
part,  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire;  but  the  Cis-Leithan  part  also 
suffers  from  chronic  deficits,  and  is  even  more  heavily  in  debt. 
Besides,  the  whole  Empire  loses  credit  because  of  the  unsound 
finance  of  either  half.  Is  there,  then,  no  prospect  before  Hungary 
but  continual  borrowing  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  with  peace,  retrenchment,  and  good  administration,  an  equili- 
brium between  income  and  outlay  might  be  established  in  no  very- 
long  space  of  time.  The  maintenance  of  peace  depends  upon  others 
besides  the  Hungarians ;  but  retrenchment  and  good  administration 
are  within  the  power  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  When  self- 
government  was  established  it  found  the  kingdom  in  a  most  back- 
ward condition — without  railways,  in  many  places  even  without 
common  roads;  the  rivers  overflowing  their  banks  and  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  towns  along  their  course;  the  administrative  ser- 
vice in  a  rudimentary  stage,  education  uncared  for,  and  the  defensive 
organization  in  abeyance.  The  new  Government  set  to  work  to- 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  though  its  plans  were  too  ambitious, 
and  it  undertook  some  things  which  it  might  safely  have  let  alone,, 
it  still  has  done  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Thus- 
for  the  debt  of  seventy  millions  it  has  to  show  a  large  network  of 
railways  constructed  with  borrowed  money.  No  doubt  it  has  also> 
sold  much  national  property,  but  its  friends  allege  that  the  new 
property  created  is  more  productive  and  more  valuable.  This,, 
then,  is  the  first  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  set-off  to  the- 
unfavourable  financial  situation — that  the  deficits  have  been  caused> 
and  the  debt  incurred  not  on  account  of  war,  but  chiefly  in  the' 
construction  of  public  works,  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  administration.  A  second  point  to  be- 
borne  in  mind  is  that  the  railways  thus  constructed  yield  revenue, 
which  will  increase  as  population  grows  and  wealth  accumulates^ 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  railways  stimulates  the  growth  of 
wealth,  and  consequently  of  population.  And  it  is  further  to  be 
remembered  that  this  kind  of  reproductive  expenditure,  as  we  see- 
from  our  own  experience  in  India,  admits  of  being  reduced  or 
stopped  altogether  at  the  will  of  the  Government. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  financial  situation  is  not  so  desperate  as- 
it  seems  at  first  sight ;  and  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  facts 
the  more  we  are  confirmed  in  this  view.  For  example,  it  appears- 
that  the  revenue,  which  was  only  17,510,000/.  in  1868,  is  estimated 
to  yield  26,442,000/.  next  year.  We  know,  of  course,  that  estimates 
are  not  actual  results;  still  they  are  based  upon  actual  results-.. 
Assuming  that  the  estimates  are  proximately  realized,  they  will 
show  an  increase  in  the  Hungarian  revenue  in  fourteen  years  of 
nearly  9  millions,  or  about  53  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  in  the- 
same  time  the  expenditure  rose  1 2  millions,  or  about  70  per  cent. ;. 
but  the  more  rapid  growth  of  expenditure  is  implied  in  the 
fact  that  since  1870  every  year  has  ended  with  a  deficit.  The  fact 
remains,  that  in  spite  of  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  annual 
deficits  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  revenue,  and 
consequently  that  by  suspending  public  works  for  a  }rear  or  two> 
the  Government  could  establish  an  equilibrium.  It  must  also  be- 
noted  that,  rapid  as  has  been  the  accumulation  of  debt,  the  growth 
of  revenue  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  the  charge  for 
debt.  One  other  fact  we  may  mention — that  the  present  taxation  is 
not  more  than  about  1/.  1  zs.  per  head  of  the  population,  a  rate  which 
certainly  seems  by  no  means  excessive,  and  one  that  might  be  con- 
siderably increased  without  undue  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  seem  strange  thai 
Hungarian  Ministers  do  not  make  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
period  of  chronic  deficits.  By  so  doing  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  strengthen  incalculably  the  Empire  to  which 
they  belong.  They  would  also  lighten  the  burden  on  Hungary 
itself,  for  a  country  regularly  paying  its  way  need  not  borrow  at 
6  per  cent.  If  a  financial  equilibrium  were  once  established, 
Hungary  would  be  able  at  no  distant  time  to  refund  her  debt 
at  4  per  cent.  The  truth  is,  few  Continental  nations  appreciate 
the  importance  of  sound  finance  to  the  credit  of  a  country.  A 
commercial  people,  like  the  English,  are  shocked  at  bad  finance1, 
just  as  they  would  be  iu  the  case  of  a  merchant  who  never  balanced 
his  books.  But  the  Hungarians  do  not  take  so  serious  a  view  of 
the  matter,  and  therefore  their  statesmen  go  on  borrowing  rather 
than  incur  the  unpopularity  of  strictly  enforcing  tha  payment  of 
existing  taxes  and  imposing  new  ones. 
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MAMA  STUART  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

rpilN  appearand'  of  Mine.  Modjeska  at  the,  Court  Theatre,  in  a 
.!_  now  part  of  importance  was  a  theatrical  event  of  consider- 
able interest.  The  actress  had  made  a  success  in  a  character  from 
her  performance  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  judge  whether 
idio  had  the  capacity  for  acting  of  the  highest,  or,  it  may  oven 
bo  said,  of  a  high  kind.  It  was,  no  doubt,  to  her  credit  that,  in 
spito  of  tho  disadvantage — if,  indeed,  it  is  altogether  a  disad- 
vantfl  •••  with  the  public — of  a  foreign  accent,  she  managed  to  make 
people  go  to  see  oue  of  tho  worst  plays  which  tho  younger  Dumas 
ever  wrote.  1  low  much  fashion  had  to  do  with  tho  success  it  is 
needless  to  inquire,  since  the  people  whp  set  the  fashion  must,  at 
any  rate,  have  found  something  exceptionally  attractive  in  tho  per- 
formance. Mine.  Modjeska  did  in  this  part  display  some  unusual 
merits;  she  was  graceful  and  skilful  throughout;  and  at  one 
point,  the  farewell  to  her  lover,  she  seemed  to  reach  true  pathos. 
What  was  an  obvious  fault  in  the  performance,  a  certain  mono- 
tony, might  very  justly  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  pioeo  rather 
than  of  tho  actress.  Between  such  a  part  as  Dumas  fils's  Dame 
aux  Camillas  and  such  a  part  as  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  there  is 
a  wide  distance,  and  it  is  possible  that,  apart  from  any  question 
of  her  acting  powers  in  tho  abstract,  Mine.  Modjeska  might  have 
been  better  advised  in  selecting  some  other  part  in  her  repertory 
for  her  first  new  departure  on  the  English  stage.  Blank  verse 
is,  presumably,  more  trying  to  a  foreigner  than  prose ;  and 
the  play,  in  spite  of  all  its  beauty  of  language,  which  has 
been  well  preserved  by  the  adapter,  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield,  runs 
dangerously  near  to  being  tedious  for  various  reasons.  As  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  written  of  it,  "  it  is  a  tragedy  of  sombre  and  mournful 
feelings  ;  -with  an  air  of  melancholy  and  abstraction  pervading  it ; 
a  looking  backward  on  objects  of  remorse,  around  on  imprison- 
ment, and  forward  on  the  grave.  .  .  .  Maria  Stuart  is  a  beau- 
tiful tragedy  ;  it  would  have  formed  the  glory  of  a  meaner  man  ; 
but  it  cannot  materially  alter  bis.  Compared  with  Wallenstein  its 
purpose  is  narrow,  and  its  result  is  common.  We  have  no  manuers 
or  true  historical  delineation.  The  figure  of  the  English  Court  is 
not  given  ;  and  Elizabeth  is  depicted  more  like  one  of  the  French 
Medici  than  like  cm-  own  politic,  capricious,  coquettish,  im- 
perious, yet  on  the  whole  true-hearted  'good  Queen  Bess.'" 
As  to  "  good  Queen  Bess,"  there  may  be  of  course  several 
opinions,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  true  that  Maria  Stuart  is 
inferior  to  Wallenstein  than  that  it  would  have  made  the  glory 
of  a  meaner  man  than  Schiller;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  plain 
enough  that  the  play  is  wanting  in  really  dramatic  incident 
and  in  discrimination  of  character.  Leicester  is  represented  as  a 
miserable  scoundrel,  who  is  supposed  to  make  up  for  his  villany 
by  one  fine  scene  of  remorse  at  the  end ;  Burleigh  is  a  cold-blooded 
ruffian  ;  Elizabeth  is  certainly  not  the  Elizabeth  of  any  history  that 
bas  yet  been  written,  and  is  a  vain,  treacherous,  timorous,  blood- 
thirsty woman;  while  Mary  is  the  incarnation  of  every  virtue  and 
every  undeserved  wrong.  Out  of  these  melodramatic  materials 
Schiller  constructed  a  tragedy  which  cannot  but  be  monotonous 
by  reason  of  its  harping  constantly  on  one  string  of  emotiou,  and 
that  a  false  one.  The  beauty  of  the  writing  atones  to  the  reader 
for  the  fact  that  Maria  Stuart  is  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  a  play  at  all ;  but  the  spectator's  position  is  different  from 
that  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Wingfield  has,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  acquitted  himself  remarkably  well  of  a  difficult  task  in 
arranging  the  piece  for  the  English  stage,  and  he  has  had  a  keen 
eye  to  what  is  or  is  not  dramatic  in  the  original.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  the  best  passages  of  Schiller  are  the  least  dra- 
matic from  the  point  of  view  of  stage  requirements.  To  take  a 
striking  instance  of  this,  in  the  original  play  Leicester  is  left 
alone  upon  the  stage  while  the  execution  of  Mary  is  supposed 
to  be  taking  place,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  rehabilitates 
his  wretched  character  to  the  audience  by  the  fine  soliloquy 
in  which  he  describes  what  he  sees.  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  that  the  impression  created  by  the  actions 
of  Mary  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  last  impression 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  Therefore,  after  she  has 
left  the  stage,  she  is  heard,  with  more  than  questionable  taste, 
repeating  snatches  of  Latin  hymns,  and  Leicester  sacrifices  his 
soliloquy  to  draw  his  cloak  over  Hannah  Kennedy's  eyes  as  the 
axe  is  supposed  to  fall.  The  omission  of  the  one  speech  in  which 
Leicester  is  given  a  chance  by  Schiller  of  showing  that,  though  he 
has  acted  like  a  villain,  he  does  not  always  feel  like  one,  adds,  of  course, 
a  difficulty  to  the  task  of  the  actor  who  undertakes  what  is  at  best 
an  odious  character.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Wingfiold  had 
been  able  to  retain  the  omitted  speech,  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
its  adaptation  the  skill  which  he  has  elsewhere  shown.  His  com- 
pression of  the  earlier  acts  is  not  likely  to  be  found  fault  with  by 
any  one. 

The  play,  as  given  in  Mr.  Wingfield's  version,  is  briefly  this.  In 
the  first  act,  which  passes  in  Eotheriugay  Keep,  Mary  learns  that 
Mortimer,  Sir  Amyas  Paulet's  nephew,  whom  she  has  regarded  as 
her  implacable  enemy,  is  secretly  her  devoted  slave.  She  gives 
bim  the  ungrateful  task  of  asking-  Leicester  for  aid  and  backing 
the  request  by  a  letter  enclosing  her  portrait.    The  curtain  falls 


uru"  '""j"011  juuiguiuH  leiusiii  lo  nave  auyimng  10  uo  wnu 
the  secret  assassination  of  Mary,  which  Burleigh,  sure  of  the  Queen's 
approval,  proposes.  Mr.  Wingfield  has  preserved,  with  sound  dis- 
cretion, in  one  not  unduly  protracted  act,  the  most  dramatic  part 
of  eight  "  scenes  "  which  in  the  original  occupy  forty-seven  closely 
printed  pages.    In  this  act  Mme.  Modjeska  was  graceful,  and  con- 


veyed a  senso  of  pathetic  resignation  which  was  not  wilhout  it* 
effect;  but  her  action,  especially  as  regarded  tho  constant  mid 
restless  clutching  of  the  arm  of  tlio  chair  in  which  she  Hat,  h  id  a 
want  of  dignity  and  repose.  Tlio  first  intimation  that,  with  nil 
her  grace  and  skilftilness,  Mine.  Modjeska  might  bo  wanting  in  tlio 
dignity  demanded  by  tho  part  was  given  by  her  delivery  of  tho 
lines — 

Who  is  my  eciual  in  this  high  commission  ? 
Kings  only  arc  my  peers. 

(Wet  i"  <ler  Committee  ist  meines  (Jleichen  ? 
Nnr  BLOnige  Bind  meine  Peers.) — 

in  which  she  displayed  little  or  no  variance  from  hor  former  ex- 
pression and  intonation,  and  which  conveyed  no  senso  of  inborn 
majesty  asserting  itself.  Mr.  Orauford,  who  played  Mortimer, 
delivered  tho  speech  in  which  he  relates  his  conversion  to  the 
faith  and  cause  of  Mary,  after  seeing  her  portrait,  with  fervour 
and  feeling.  Mr.  Edward  Price's  Burleigh  was  in  this  scene,  as 
throughout,  as  unlike  what  he  ought  to  bave  aimed  at  as  it  well 
could  be.  He  had,  it  is  true,  tho  merit  of  speaking  his  words  dis- 
tinctly and  with  a  sensible  emphasis;  but  these  merits,  though 
not  too  common,  will  not  carry  an  actor  successfully  through  a 
part  of  which,  in  tho  face  of  all"  the  difficulties  put  in  his  way  by 
Schiller,  Herr  Jafie,  the  well-known  actor  of  the  Dresden  Hof- 
Theater,  has  made  a  living  picture.  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper's  Paulet 
had  feeling  and  perception,  but  was  somewhat  wanting  both  in 
force  and  in  light  and  shade.  The  chief  figures  in  the  second  act, 
to  which  Schiller  gives  nine  long  "  scenes,"  are  Elizabeth, 
Leicester,  and  Mortimer.  Mr.  Wingfield  bas  wisely  cut  away 
some  cumbersome  personages,  and  the  interest  turns  entirely  upon 
Leicester's  opposition  to  Burleigh  and  persuading  of  Elizabeth  to 
grant  the  interview  which  Mary  desires,  and  upon  the  finely 
conceived  scene  in  which  Mortimer  reveals  his  secret  plans  to 
Leicester,  and  finds  him  but  a  cold-hearted  and  temporizing- 
accomplice.  Miss  Louise  Moodie's  acting  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
rather  of  Schiller's  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  remarkably  clever, 
and  indeed  more  than  clever,  but  she  wants  the  com- 
manding port  and  aspect  which  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  part.  Mr.  Clayton  plays  Leicester  with  complete 
knowledge  and  skill;  bis  understanding  of  the  part  could 
evidently  hardly  be  bettered,  and  both  his  action  when  be  is  the 
chief  figure  and  his  byplay  are  admirably  conceived  and  executed. 
That  Leicester  is  not  the  part  in  which  he  might  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  is  not  Mr.  Clayton's  fault ;  and  it  is  his  merit  that 
he  makes  the  very  best  of  unpropitious  circumstances,  and  shows 
himself  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  actor  in  a  part  so  little  suited  to 
him  that  no  one  could  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  been  merely  in- 
different. Mr.  Clayton's  indication  of  repressed  emotion  and  of  a 
wavering  will  in  the  scene  between  himself  and  Mortimer  was  par- 
ticularly good,  and  for  his  acting  in  this  scene  Mr.  Crauford  is 
also  to  be  commended.  The  fine  lines  which  end  the  scene  are 
finely  rendeied  by  the  adapter,  and  they  were  done  justice  to  by 
both  actors. 

The  third  act  contains  and  depends  upon  the  famous  meeting 
between  the  two  Queens.  Mary  opens  the  act  by  a  speech,  in 
which  she  rejoices  in  her  new-found  freedom  in  Eotheringay  Park. 
The  speech  has  the  deepest  pathos.  Mme.  Modjeska  relies 
upon  producing  a  pathetic  effect,  if  she  intends  to  aim  at  patbo3 
at  all,  by  the  contrast  between  her  new  joy  and  her  former  caged 
sadness.  Apart  from  the  fact  that,  to  us  at  any  rate,  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska's  gaiety  seemed  forced  andartiticial,it  may  be  doubted  whether 
an  overflowing  gaiety  is  what  the  actress  should  attempt.  Friiulein 
Ulrich,  one  of  the  finest  of  living  representatives  of  Maria  Stuart, 
takes  a  different  view,  to  which  Schiller's  words  very  readily 
lend  themselves,  and  conveys  rather  the  notion  of  a  queen  whose 
sense  of  unjust  imprisonment  still  hangs  about  her  in  the  free  air 
than  of  a  schoolgirl  suddenly  let  out  from  her  task  to  run  about 
the  meadows.  Of  the  succeeding  great  scene  between  the  two 
Queens,  we  can  only  say  that,  to  our  thinking,  Mme.  Modjeska 
missed  its  true  significance  entirely,  or,  if  she  comprehended  its 
true  significance,  failed  to  give  any  adequate  expression  to  her  con- 
ception of  the  scene.  What  is  wanted  is  a  noble  courtesy  pre- 
served through  outraged  pride,  and  a  dignity  present  even  in  the 
outbreak  of  provoked  passion.  What  Mme.  Modjeska  certainly 
has  is  the  capacity  of  grace  and  pleasantness,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  she  is  unable  to  combine  with  this  capacity  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing the  restrained  storm  of  emotion  which.  Schiller  has  put 
into  this  scene.  The  great  and  concluding  burst  of  the  scene  (we 
quote  the  German,  in  default  of  a  published  copy  of  the  English 
version)  — 

Der  Thron  von  England  ist  durch  eincn  Bastard 

Entweiht,  der  Britten  cdellierzig  Voile 

Durch  eine  list'ge  Gauklerin  betrogen. 

Kegierte  recht,  so  laget  itar  vor  mir 

I  in  Staube  jetzt,  deun  icli  bin  euer  Konig — 

was  given  with  a  certain  amount  of  energy  ;  but  it  was  not  energy 
either  of  the  right  kind  or  of  the  right  degree.  This  speech, 
indeed,  showed  markedly,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  this  part,  the 
limitation  of  the  actress's  powers. 

In  the  fourth  act  we  go  back  again  to  Westminster  Palace,  and 
its  chief  incident  is  the  suicide  of  Mortimer,  preceded  and  led  up 
to  by  the  gross  and  impossible  treachery  of  Leicester.  In  this  act, 
again,  Mr.  Wingfield  has  used  the  pruning-knife  (not  to  say  "Zounds, 
sir,  the  axe")  with  great  judiciousness,  and  he  has  shown  a  true 
dramatic  perception  in  transferring,  to  some  extent,  the  part  played 
by  Davison  in  the  original  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  and  in  bringing  the 
curtain  down  on  Elizabeth's  fatal   act  of  signing  the  death- 
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warrant.  Here,  as  before,  Miss  Moodie  played  with  commendable 
care  and  skill.  Mr.  Clayton  pave,  with  great  precision  and  force, 
the  sudden  resolve,  as  suddenly  acted  upon,  by  Leicester  to  sacrifice 
Mortimer  in  order  to  save  his  own  ambition  and  neck.  Mr. 
Crauford  had  a  difficult  business  to  encounter  in  the  suicide  of 
Mortimer,  and  got  through  it  with  much  credit. 

The  filth  act  is  merely  the  piled-up  agony  of  Mary's  coming 
execution.  It  contains  many  touching  situations  and  many  touch- 
ing lines ;  but  we  cannot  say  that,  to  our  thinking,  Mme. 
Modjeska  made  the  most  of  the  opportunities  here  given  to 
her.  She  was  graceful  and  woebegone  in  the  first  act,  and  she 
was  woebegone  and  graceful  in  the  last.  The  difference  was 
not  in  the  actress,  but  in  the  situation.  The  same  pleasing 
intonations,  the  same  graceful  gestures,  served  both  pur- 
poses. The  act  is,  excepting  the  soliloquy  of  Leicester,  not 
a  strikingly  good  one  in  the  original.  We  could  wish  that 
Mr.  Wiugtield  had  omitted  the  gross  and  obviously  improbable 
brutality  which  Schiller  thought  fit,  with  a  cynicism  worthy  of 
the  present  arbiter  of  Germany's  fortunes,  to  attribute  to  Burleigh. 
This,  however,  may,  in  the  estimation  of  some  people,  be  valuable 
as  an  enhancement  of  Mary's  sufferings.  The  mounting  and 
costuming  of  the  play  do  the  highest  credit  to  the  management  of 
the  theatre. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  racing  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Newmarket  Second 
October  Meeting  was  not  specially  exciting.  There  was  not 
a  single  good  race  throughout  the  day,  and  in  several  cases  the 
winners  cantered  in  many  lengths  in  front  of  the  nearest  of  their 
opponents.  Although,  however,  the  racing  was  bad,  some  good 
horses  took  part  in  it.  The  famous  two-year-old,  Bal  Gal,  won 
the  Clearwell  Stakes,  a  race  in  which  her  owner,  Lord  Fal- 
mouth, has  been  singularly  fortunate,  this  being  the  seventh  time 
be  has  won  it.  Another  two-year-old  of  high  class  that  ran  on  the 
Monday  was  Thebais,  a  daughter  of  Hermit  and  Devotion.  This 
beautiful  filly  won  one  race  and  walked  over  for  another.  Favorita 
was  made  the  first  favourite  for  the  100I.  Plate,  for  which  Kuhleborn 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  also  started.  The  last-named  colt,  who  is 
by  Victorious  out  of  Seclusion,  the  dam  of  Hermit,  had  cost  2,000 
guineas  as  a  yearling.  He  ran  miserably  in  the  race,  and  the 
winner  turned  up  in  Brag,  who  cantered  in  some  eight  lengths  in 
front  of  the  nearest  of  the  field. 

The  Cesarewitch  was  the  all-absorbing  event  of  the  Tuesday, 
and  the  rest  of  the  racing  was  not  of  the  highest  quality  ;  never- 
theless there  were  several  good  fields  and  some  well  contested 
finishes.  Elizabeth,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand,  must  have 
lost  form,  or  she  could  hardly  have  run  so  badly  as  she  did  in 
the  Burwell  Stakes,  even  with  her  penalty.  The  two-year- 
old,  Golden  Eye,  who  won  the  race,  must  be  a  smartish  filly, 
as  she  made  all  the  running  and  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths 
from  Friday.  There  was  a  fine  race  for  the  Plate  which 
preceded  the  Cesarewitch.  Flavins,  ridden  by  Archer,  won  by  a 
head :  a  neck  only  separated  the  second  and  third,  and  the  two 
other  competitors  were  close  up.  In  the  race  which  immediately 
followed  the  Cesarewitch  there  was  another  hard  struggle. 
In  the  next  race  there  was  a  good  fight  between  the  three  lead- 
ing horses,  and  then  came  the  Heath  Stakes.  Pardon  was  a  strong 
favourite  ;  but  the  race  was  won,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  by 
Valentino,  a  horse  who  does  not  often  win  races.  Neither  of  the 
three  leading  favourites  was  placed.  Apollo  had  no  difficulty  in 
beating  Pride  of  the  Highlands  for  the  Royal  Stakes ;  but  he  only 
won  by  half  a  length.  Altogether,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
great  race  itself,  the  day  of  the  Cesarewitch  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  Some  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  morning  ;  but  during  the  afternoon 
there  were  no  showers  worth  mentioning.  The  attendance  was 
enormous  ;  indeed  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  seen  on 
a  Cesarewitch  day.  Some  of  the  morning  trains  were  very  late  in 
arriving  at  Newmarket ;  but,  as  there  were  a  great  many  specials, 
it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  be  too  critical  on  this  point. 

Seventeen  two-year-olds  were  saddled  for  the  Middle  Park 
Plate.  The  stake  was  worth  3,520/.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  in 
spite  of  the  immense  popularity  of  this  race,  it  was  worth  more  on 
the  first  occasion  than  it  has  ever  been  worth  since.  Although  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  two-year-old  Derby,  there  seems  to  be  a 
fate  against  its  winners  ever  succeeding  in  winning  the  Epsom 
Derby.  On  the  late  occasion  it  seemed  very  natural  that  the  un- 
beaten Bal  Gal  should  have  been  made  the  first  favourite. 
Up  to  the  day  of  the  race  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  her 
starting.  It  was  said  that  her  roaring  had  been  gradually 
getting  worse,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  this  infirmity, 
together  with  her  extra  weight  of  7  lbs.  would  not  prevent 
her  winning.  Still  she  was  backed  against  the  field  at  even 
money,  and  her  previous  performances  seemed  to  warrant  her 
position  in  the  betting,  even  allowing  for  her  disadvantages. 
o.fter  all,  the  second  favourite  had  never  run  in  public  before, 
and  racing  men  are  not,  as  a  rule,  fond  of  placing  much  con- 
fidence in  horses  which  have  never  won  a  race,  however  pro- 
mising their  appearance,  and  however  high  their  private  reputa- 
tions. St.  Louis  is  a  chestnut  colt  by  Hermit,  out  of  Lady 
Audley,  the  dam  of  Pilgrimage.  He  had  cost  2,200  guineas 
as  a  yearling,  and  he  is  certainly  a  remarkably  good-looking  colt. 
He  is  not  particularly  large,  but  he  is  very  evenly  made,  and  shows 
much  quality.    To  some  people's  taste,  Town  Moor  is  a  hand- 


somer horse.  He  is  a  fine  bay  colt,  an  inch  or  two  higher 
than  St.  Louis,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  power ;  but  critical 
judges  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  his  hocks.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  beaten  by  Kuhleborn  in  a  Triennial  at  Ascot, 
but  he  was  said  to  have  improved  greatly  since  that  meeting. 
The  other  fourteen  starters  were  a  very  moderate-looking  lot. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  them,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  were 
Geologist,  Fiddler,  the  filly  by  Hermit  out  of  Rylstone's  dam,  and 
Lucy  Glitters.  The  latter  is  a  pretty  filly,  very  neatly  made,  and 
very  quick  in  her  action,  but  she  is  small,  being  little  more  than  a 
good-sized  pony.  The  field  was  soon  away,  without  any  trouble 
at  the  post.  After  they  had  run  about  a  third  of  the 
distance,  Lucy  Glitters  made  the  running,  followed  by  Town 
Moor,  St.  Louis,  and  Bal  'Gal.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  running 
with  very  little  dash,  and  soon  after  passing  the  Bushes,  when 
Archer  tried  to  rouse  her  as  they  came  down  the  hill,  she  did  not 
respond  and  shoot  away  according  to  her  usual  custom.  Her 
jockey  could  not  get  her  to  the  front,  do  what  he  would,  and  she 
was  beaten  long  before  they  came  to  the  Dip.  Lucy  Glitters 
could  not  maintain  her  lead  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
Town  Moor,  who  had  been  running  well,  was  exhausted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  for  home.  St.  Louis  was  the  only  horse 
left  in  the  race  as  they  came  up  the  hill,  and  he  won  in  a  canter 
by  three  lengths.  He  is  fortunately  engaged  in  several  of 
the  important  races  of  next  year,  including  the  Two  Thousand, 
the  Derby,  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  and 
other  races  at  Ascot.  His  owner,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  possessor  of  Thebais,  whom  we  have  already 
described  as  a  beautiful  two-year-old  that  had  shown  excellent 
form.  With  such  a  pair  of  youngsters  as  these,  he  ought  to  have 
excellent  chances  of  winning  great  three-year-old  races  next  year. 
Both  Town  Moor  and  Lucy  Glitters,  who  ran  second  and  third  for 
the  Middle  Park  Plate,  went  well  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
race,  but  they  tired  very  much  at  the  finish,  and  made  no  kind  of 
fight  of  it  with  St.  Louis. 

In  addition  to  their  mistake  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  the 
backers  of  favourites  made  several  other  blunders  on  the  Wednesday. 
In  the  first  race  of  the  day,  they  began  by  laying  3  to  1  on  Myra, 
who  had  run  very  well  at  the  First  October  Meeting ;  but  a  good- 
looking  American-bred  colt,  called  Foxhall,  got  up  to  her  in  the  Dip, 
and  just  managed  to  keep  his  head  in  front  until  the  winning-post 
was  passed.  For  the  Select  Stakes,  5  to  2  was  laid  on  Mask,  who 
had  at  one  time  shown  some  of  the  best  form  of  the  year,  but 
from  some  cause  or  other  he  now  ran  very  badly,  finishing  third 
only  to  Toastmaster  and  Valentino,  neither  of  whom,  judging 
from  previous  public  form,  ought  to  have  beaten  him.  Another 
great  surprise  was  the  victory  of  Beddington  in  the  Flying  Welter 
Handicap,  in  which  none  of  the  ten  most  fancied  starters  were 
placed.  In  three  races  the  favourites  won,  but  in  two  of  these 
they  were  not  very  strongly  supported. 

There  was  an  immense  attendance  on  the  Thursday  to  see  the 
fourth  battle  between  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger. 
There  were  still  many  admirers  of  Bend  Or,  who  clung  to  the  idea 
that  he  was,  after  all,  a  better  horse  than  Robert  the  Devil. 
Others,  not  quite  so  sanguine,  hoped  nevertheless  that  Robert  the 
Devil's  race  in  the  Cesarewitch,  a  couple  of  days  before,  might 
have  taken  enough  out  of  him  to  enable  Bend  Or  to  beat  him ;  for 
it  was  believed  that  even  if  Robert  were  the  best  of  the  pair,  there 
was  very  little  to  choose  between  them.  Great  as  was  the  interest 
shown  in  the  Champion  Stakes,  it  would  have  been  far  greater  if 
Rayon  d'Or,  the  winner  of  last  year's  St.  Leger,  had  come  out  to 
oppose  the  two  famous  three-year-olds.  Early  in  the  week  it  had 
been  fully  expected  that  he  would  come  to  the  post,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  was  an  absentee.  Although  Robert  the  Devil 
was  the  favourite,  there  was  only  a  trifling  difference  in  the  odds 
laid  against  the  two  favourites,  11  to  10  being  betted  against 
Robert  the  Devil  and  5  to  4  against  Bend  Or.  Robert  the  Devil 
made  his  own  running,  and  had  fairly  exhausted  his  opponents  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home.  He  cantered  in  ten  lengths  in  ad- 
vance of  Bend  Or,  who  was  about  as  far  in  front  of  Reveller  and 
Charibert,  the  only  other  runners.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the 
careers  of  the  more  famous  three-year-olds,  especially  when  a 
Cesarewitch  has  to  be  balanced  against  a  Derby.  At  first  sight, 
for  instance,  the  successes  of  Gladiateur  appear  far  more  brilliant 
than  those  of  Robert  the  Devil ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  victory 
of  the  latter  in  the  Cesarewitch  was  quite  unprecedented.  Robert 
the  Devil  is  a  noticeable  example  of  a  horse  making  wonderful  im- 
provement during  his  three-year-old  career.  Last  year,  again,  we 
had  almost  as  remarkable  an  instance  of  this  iu  Rayon  d'Or. 

There  was  no  race  for  the  Bretbv  Stakes,  for  which  Thebais 
walked  over.  The  10  to  1  outsider,  Microphone,  won  the  Autumn 
Handicap  by  a  head,  after  a  tremendous  race  with  Cradle.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  heavy  betting  on  a  match  between  Donate  and 
Lady  Chelmsford,  11  to  10  being  laid  on  the  former.  They  started 
side  by  side,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  race,  when  Lady  Chelmsford  led  by  about  half  a  length.  In 
the  Abingdon  Mile  Bottom  Donato  closed  up  with  her  again,  and 
after  a  magnificent  race  he  won  by  a  neck.  2  to  1  was  laid  on 
Cipolata  for  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  and  she  made  her  own  running 
with  great  confidence  ;  but  within  fifty  yards  of  the  winning-post 
Archer  came  with  one  of  h'is  masterly  rushes  on  Muriel,  when 
Cipolata  ran  rather  ungenerously,  and  was  beaten  by  a  head.  On 
public  running  Muriel  seemed  to  have  no  business  whatever  to 
beat  Cipolata  at  even  weights.  Those  who  saw  Archer  win  this 
race  were  reminded  of  his  very  similar  rush  011  Bend  Or  in  the 
Derby  ;  and  when  they  saw  Robert  the  Devil  beat  Bend  Or  with 
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such  ease  in  the  Champion  Stakea  an  hour  later,  manvoi  them 

naturally  asked  themselves  whether  tho  DorUy  hail  not  boon  won 
entirely  bv  tine  riding. 

Teviotdale,  tho  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stakes,  became  a  hot 
favourite  for  tho  Newmarket  Derby,  but  the  race  was  won  in  a 
cantor  by  four  lengths  by  Milan,  a  home  which  had  had  a  singularly 
unsuccessful  three-yeatr-old  career.  SirMarmaduke,  who  had  been 
fifth  in  the  Middle'  Park  Plato,  was  tho  favourite  for  the  P render- 
gust  Stakes,  for  which  a  very  moderate  lot  of  two-year-olds  came 
out.  lie  won  tho  race  by  half  a  length  from  Tunis.  Tower 
and  Sword,  being  in  a  running  humour,  won  a  Sweepstakes, 
beating  two  better  favourites.  Lo  Destrier,  who  bad  run  well  in 
the  Oesavowitch  up  to  a  certain  point,  won  the  Queen's  Plate,  for 
which  Reveller,  the  winner  of  the  Groat  Yorkshire  Handicap,  was 
the  favourite.  The  Great  Challenge  Stakes  was  won  by  Thebeis, 
this  being  her  fourth  successive  victory  during  tho  week,  including 
two  walks  over.  Brotherhood,  the  favourite  for  the  Third  Welter 
Handicap,  was  beaten  by  Ellangowan,  an  uncertain  runner,  who 
bad  nevertheless  beaten  Reveller  early  in  the  season.  Tho  meeting 
ended  with  a  couple  of  two-year-old  races,  for  each  of  which  there 
was  an  exciting  finish.  There  has  seldom  been  a  more  successful 
Second  October  Meeting  at  Newmarket. 


REVIEWS. 


SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST— THE  INSTITUTES 
OF  VISHNU.* 

rriHIS  translation  from  the  Sanskrit  is  to  be  welcomed,  though, 
J-    strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  come  into  the  category  of 
**  sacred  books."    It  is  no  part  of  what  the  Hindus  call  Sruti, 
"  that  which  was  heard,''  or  direct  revelation ;  but  it  forms  part 
of  the  semi-divine  writings  known  as  Smriti,  or  "  what  was  re- 
membered "  by  the  ancient  sages  and  lawgivers.    The  work  is  one 
of  the  old  Dhnrma-sdstras,  or  codes  of  law,  generally  spoken  of  as 
being  eighteen  in  number.    It  is  variously  called  Yishnu-smriti, 
Vaishnava  Dharnia-sastra,  and  Vishnu-sutra.     The  translator 
vindicates  its  right  to  be  called  a  Dharma-sutra,  a  name  which 
would  confer  upon  it  a  higher  antiquity  and  greater  authority. 
He  says,  "  The  size  of  the  Vishnu-sutra,  and  the  great  variety  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  it,  would  suffice  to  entitle  it  to  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  five  or  six  existing  Dharma-sutras." 
Further,  "  It  possesses  a  peculiar  claim  to  interest,  which  is 
founded  on  its  close  connexion  with  one  of  the  oldest  Vedic 
schools,  the  Kathas,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  famous  code 
of  Manu  and  some  other  ancient  law-codes,  on  the  other  hand." 
Tradition  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  author  of  the 
work,  for  the  fiction  enunciated  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
u  that  the  laws  were  communicated  by  the  god  Vishnu  to  the 
goddess  of  the  earth,  is  of  course  utterly  worthless  for  historical 
purposes    .    .    .    and  those  parts  of  the  work  in  which  it 
is  started  or  kept   up   cannot  rival  the  laws  themselves  in 
antiquity."    The  work  has  many  analogies  with  the  Smritis  of 
Manu,  Yajnawalkya,  Apastamba,  and  Gautama,  and  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  contents  it  is  identical  with  passages  in  those 
works.    The  prose  rules  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  work 
are  expressed  in  the  laconic  Sutra  style,  "  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible in  many  cases  to  make  out  the  real  meaning  of  a  Sutra  with- 
out the  help  of  a  commentary ;  and  in  the  choice  of  terms  they 
agree  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  other  ancient  law  books,  and 
in  some  cases  with  the  Grihya-sutras  [rules  for  domestic  rights]  as 
well.    This  identity  of  matter  in  the  old  law  books  indicates  that 
tbey  were  preceded  by  Sutra  works,  from  which  they  drew  their 
fundamental  rules.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  "  that  there  are 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  this  work,  instead  of  having  borrowed 
from  other  works  of  the  same  class,  can  be  shown  to  have  been, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  source  from  which  they  drew  ;  and  this 
fact  constitutes  a  third  reason  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
its  laws."    Of  all  the  law  books,  the  Institutes  of  Vishnu  agree 
most  closely  with  the  Code  of  Manu.    The  two  have  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  verses  in  common,  and  in  a  far  greater 
number  of  passages  they  agree  nearly  word  for  word.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  is  the  more  ancient  work.  In  some  points 
Vishnu  seems  to  be  the  older  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  Manu  perhaps 
is  entitled  to  the  priority.    There  is  very  little  in  Manu,  for  in- 
stance, about  written  documents  ;  but  Vishnu  has  an  entire  chapter 
on  writings,  besides  divers  references  in  other  places  to  grants, 
edicts,  and  written  receipts.    In  drawing  inferences  from  internal 
evidence  the  greatest  caution  and  critical  acumen  are  necessary, 
for  these  works,  like  most  other  ancient  Hindu  productions,  have 
been  manipulated  by  later  writers.    Some  of  the  interpolations 
are  manifest,  but  others  may  entirely  escape  detection,  or  merely 
excite  suspicion. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  and  is 
very  different  in  style.  Its  object  is  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  work,  and,  the  author's  name  being  Vishnu,  the  editor  had  no 
difficulty  in  assuming  that  this  meant  the  god  Vishnu.  Ho  repre- 
sents Vishnu  as  having  created  the  world  in  his  boar  incarnation, 
and  as  having  retired  and  left  it  to  itself.     The  goddess  of  the 

*  The  Sacred  limits  of  the  East.  Edited  by  Max  MUllor.  Vol.  VII. 
The  Institutes  of  Vishnu.  Translated  by  Julius  Jolly.  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarcudon  Press.  1880. 


earth)  in  perplexity  as  to  how  she  should  bo  ablo  to  sustain  her- 
self, assumed  tho  form  of  a  lovely  woman,  of  whoso  person  ft 
Voluptuous  description  is  given,  and  wont  for  counsel  1 1  the  groat 
sa  ri'  Kusyupa.  Through  him  she  obtained  accoHH  to  Vishnu,  and, 
alter  rendering  homage  and  worship,  sho  asked  to  bo  taught  con- 
cisely tho  eternal  laws,  together  with  tho  customs  and  secret 
Ordinances.    Tho  deity  Complied,  and  thus  abruptly  begun  : — 

1.  Brahmans,  Kshatriyat,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras  an-  tho  four  casfe-i. 
2  The  fust  three  of  these' are  [tailed]  twice-born.  4.  Their  duties  nrc  : — 
e.  For  a  Brahman,  to  teaeh  [the  Veda);  6.  For  u  Kshatriya,  COUtMit 
practice  in  arms  ;  7.  For  a  Vaisya,  the  tending  of  cattle.  8.  For  a  Sudra, 
to  serve  the  twiee-born. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  duties  of  a  king,  whose  primary 
duty  is  "to  protect  his  people."  lie  is  to  "  fix  his  abode"  in  a 
district  containing  open  plains  fit  for  cattle,  and  abounding  in 
grain  "  ;  and  he  is  "  to  reside,  in  a  stronghold,"  which  is  defined  to 
bo  a  place  strong  by  nature  from  being  surrounded  by  a  desert,  by 
water,  trees,  or  mountains,  or  artificially  strong  from  the  number 
of  its  armed  men  or  its  fortifications  of  stone  or  brick.  One 
provision  is  that  he  is  to  appoint  eunuchs  to  guard  his  wives.  He 
is  to  receive  from  his  subjects  every  year  a  sixth  part  of  tho 
grain  or  seeds  produced,  "  two  in  the  hundred  of  cattle,  gold,  and 
clothes";  "a  sixth  part  of  flesh,  honey,  butter,"  &c. ;  "a  tenth 
of  the  price  of  marketable  commodities  sold  in  his  own  country"  ; 
"  and  a  twentieth  part  of  (the  price  of)  goods  (sold)  in  another 
country."  But  "  Let  him  not  levy  any  tax  upon  Brahmans.  For 
they  pay  taxes  to  him  in  the  shape  of  their  pious  acts.  A  sixth 
part  both  of  the  virtuous  deeds  and  of  the  iniquitous  acts  com- 
mitted by  his  subjects  goes  to  the  king."  In  the  entire  absence 
of  historical  writings,  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  of  the  king- 
doms and  rulers  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  India  i3  derived  in  great 
measure  from  grants  of  land  engraved  on  copper.  These  contain 
lists,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  successive  kings  of  their 
respective  dynasties.  Such  copper  grants  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  constantly  turning  up.  The  law  under  which  such  grants  were 
executed  is  thus  laid  down : — 

Let  him  [the  king]  bestow  landed  property  on  Branmanas.  To  those 
upon  whom  he  has  bestowed  (land)  he  must  give  a  document,  destined  for 
the  information  of  a  future  ruler,  which  must  be  written  upon  a  piece  of 
(cotton)  cloth,  or  a  copper-plate,  and  must  contain  the  names  ot  his  (three) 
immediate  ancestors,  a  declaration  of  the  extent  of  the  land,  and  an  im- 
precation against  him  who  should  appropriate  the  donation  to  himself,  and 
should  be  signed  vfith  his  own  seal. 

These  directions  have  been  in  general  strictly  observed.  The 
number  "  three,"  which  the  commentator  has  inserted,  must  be 
understood  as  the  minimum  number  of  ancestors  to  be  specified. 
When  the  grant  occupies  two  or  more  plates  they  are  connected 
with  a  ring  or  rings,  and  the  ring  is  frequently  secured  with  a 
lump  of  lead  upon  which  the  King's  name  is  impressed. 

Corporal  punishments  were  many  and  various,  from  capital 
punishment  downwards.    "Great  criminals  should  all  be  put  to 
death,"  but  "  in  the  case  of  a  Brahman  no  corporal  punishment 
must  be  inflicted."    A  Brahman  criminal  is  to  be  banished,  and  is 
to  be  branded  with  a  mark  indicative  of  his  crime.  Murderers, 
forgers,  incendiaries,  robbers,  thieves  of  property  above  a  certain 
value,  breakers  of  dykes,  and  those  who  give  shelter  to  robbers,  are 
to  be  put  to  death  ;  also  "  a  woman  who  violates  the  duty  which 
she  owes  to  her  lord,  the  latter  being  unable  to  restrain  her."  The 
law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  force.    "With  whatever  limb  an 
inferior  insults  or  hurts  his  superior  in  caste,  of  that  limb  the  king 
shall  cause  him  to  be  deprived."  "  If  he  spits  on  him  he  shall  lose 
his  lips ;  if  he  use  abusive  language,  his  tongue."    "  Those  who 
use  false  dice  in  gaming  shall  lose  one  hand " ;  also  cutpurses. 
Hermits,  ascetics,  pregnant  women,  and  pilgrims  are  exempt  from 
ferry  dues  and  tolls.    Title  by  possession  is  very  fairly  recognized 
after  an  unchallenged  descent  through  three  generations.  The 
right  of  self-defence  is  fully  admitted,  even  if  the  assailant  be  a 
Brahman.    "  Any  one  may  unhesitatingly  slay  a  man  who  attacks 
him  with  intent  to  murder  him,  whether  his  spiritual  teacher, 
young  or  old,  or  a  Brahman,  or  even  a  Brahman  versed  in  many 
branches  of  sacred  knowledge.   By  killing  an  assassin  who  attempts 
to  kill,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  no  crime  is  committed  by  the 
slayer  ;  furv  recoils  upon  fury."    The  law  of  loans  and  interest  is 
fair  and  equitable.    A  creditor  is  to  be  paid  back  in  full,  and  the 
debtors  are  to  pay  "  as  much  interest  as  has  been  promised  by 
themselves  "  ;  but  some  idea  of  the  rates  of  interest  is  afforded  by 
the  provision  that  the  creditor  "  shall  take  in  the  direct  order  of 
the  castes  two,  three,  four  or  five  in  the  hundred  by  the  month  (if 
no  pledge  has  been  given)."    The  rates  thus  mentioned  are  very 
high ;  but  there  is  a  limitation  to  the  total  amount.    The  interest 
on  gold  is  not  to  rise  higher  than  double  the  debt,  on  grain  to 
threefold,  &c.    Then  comes  an  inexplicable  provision  that  "  on 
substances  from  which  spirituous  liquor  is  extracted,  on  cotton 
thread,  leather,  weapons,  bricks,  and  charcoal,  the  interest  is  un- 
limited."   The  double  amount  is  the  ordinary  increase,  and  is 
to  be  taken  on  all  objects  unspecified.    Debts  are  recoverable  from 
the  sons  or  the  grandsons  of  a  deceased  man.    Ordeals  occupy  a 
prominent  position.    First  comes  compurgation  by  oath;  then 
ordeals  of  five  kinds,  the  sacred  libation,  the  balance,  fire,  water, 
or  poison — the  particular  ordeal  being  regulated  by  the  subject  of 
contention,  the  caste  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the  season  of  the 
year.    The  most  serious  one  is  that  of  fire,  in  which  the  person  on 
trial  has  to  carry  a  red  hot  ball  in  his  hand  for  a  certain  distance 
without  being  burnt.    If  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  obeyed, 
the  resort  to  ordeals  must  have  been  frequent  in  old  days,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  laxity  and  partiality  in  tho  adminis- 
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tration  of  them.  No  doubt,  also,  there  were  tricks  and  contrivances 
by  which  their  terrors  were  evaded.  The  judge  had  no  option  of 
refusing  the  ordeal  in  the  case  of  one  formerly  convicted  of  a 
crime,  but  was  to  administer  one  of  the  ordeals,though  the  matter 
in  contest  were  ever  so  trifling.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  to 
subject  to  any  ordeal  one  who  was  "  known  and  esteemed  among 
honest  men  and  virtuous,  even  though  the  matter  in  contest  were 
ever  so  important." 

Vishnu  notices  the  rise  of  the  "  mixed  castes,"  and  prescribes 
their  mode  of  living,  but  upon  this  subject  he  is  not  so  full 
as  Mffnu.  The  laws  regulating  the  descent  of  property  are  very 
simple  and  clear.  In  ancestral  property  "  the  ownership  of 
father  and  son  is  equal  " ;  acquired  property  the  father  may  dis- 
pose of  in  partition  with  his  sons  "  as  he  thinks  best."  On  failure 
of  sons  the  wife  takes,  then  the  daughter,  and  so  on  through  a 
regular  succession  of  heirs,  till,  on  complete  failure  of  heirs,  the 
property  goes  to  the  king,  unless  the  deceased  were  a  Brahman, 
when  it  is  to  go  to  other  Brahmans.  Impurity — that  is,  the  formal 
uncleauness  arising  from  the  proximity  of  birth  or  death,  and  from 
the  numerous  other  causes  of  defilement  that  Hindu  ingenuity  has 
invented — occupies  two  long  chapters  containing  most  precise 
and  minute  provisions,  which  must  have  been  sad  drawbacks  on 
the  comfort  of  life.  Marriage  is  carefully  guarded.  A  Brahman 
may  take  four  wives,  a  Kshatriya  three,  a  Vaisya  two,  and  a 
Sudra  one.  At  the  present  time  these  provisions  are  evaded,  espe- 
cially by  the  Kulin  Brahrnans  of  Bengal,  whose  high  rank  makes 
them  greatly  sought  after,  and  who,  for  a  consideration,  marry 
many  girls  whom  they  never  see  afterwards.  The  prohibited  de- 
grees are  wide — seven  degrees  on  the  father's  side  and  five  on  the 
mothers.  A  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  a  woman  "  whose 
hair  is  decidedly  red,  or  one  who  talks  idly."  Throughout  life  a 
woman's  legal  position  is  one  of  complete  subserviency.  In  child- 
hood she  is  subject  to  her  father,  in  married  life  to  her  husband, 
and  in  old  age  and  widowhood  to  her  sons.  She  is,  "  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  to  preserve  her  chastity,  or  to  ascend  the 
pile  after  him."  This  is  the  only  provision  that  the  book  makes 
for  the  widow  becoming  a  snti.  The  punishments  denounced  upon 
criminals  in  this  world  are  ample ;  but  more  varied  and  excru- 
ciating tortures  are  provided  for  them  in  the  next.  There  are  no 
less  than  twenty-one  different  hells  in  which  the  most  terrible  and 
disgusting  tortures  await  the  unabsolved  criminal.  These  torments 
are  maintained  for  long  periods,  and  some  for  ages  so  immense  that 
the  human  mind  can  hardly  discriminate  between  them  and 
eternity.  Imagination  has  run  riot  in  picturing  the  tortures  of  the 
bells : — 

There  they  are  devoured  by  dogs  and  jackals,  by  hawks,  crows,  herons, 
cranes,  and  other  (carnivorous  animals),  by  (bears  and  other)  animals 
having  fire  in  their  mouths,  and  by  serpents  and  scorpions.  They  are 
scorched  by  blazing  lire,  pierced  by  thorns,  divided  into  parts  by  saws,  and 
tormented  by  thirst.  .  .  .  Here  they  are  boiled  in  oil,  and  there 
pounded  with  pestles,  or  ground  in  iron  or  stone  vessels.  .  .  .  Here 
enveloped  in  terrible  darkness  they  are  devoured  by  worms  and  horrible 
animals  having  flames  in  their  mouths.  There  again  they  are  tormented 
by  frost  or  driven  to  distraction  b}'  hunger,  &c. 

Seeing  the  awful  fate  that  awaits  the  unrepentant  sinner,  it  is 
well  that  appropriate  penances  are  prescribed  for  almost  every  de- 
scription of  offence.  Some  of  these  are  simple  enough,  but  others 
are  very  arduous.  Several  of  the  later  chapters  are  filled  with 
the  "  Duties  of  a  Householder,"  and  the  provisions  respecting  them 
are  so  many  and  so  minute  and  trivial  that  it  would  seem  hardly 
possible  for  a  man  to  pass  an  hour  without  infringing  some  one  of 
them.  One  of  the  last  chapters  is  occupied  with  a  description  of 
the  human  frame,  and  is  very  precise ;  in  true  Hindu  style,  the 
writer  is  just  as  specific  in  matters  utterly  beyond  his  knowledge 
as  in  those  things  which  are  clear  to  all  men.  "  There  are  twenty 
nails  .  .  .  [and]  of  tubular  vessels  (or  arteries),  the  branches 
of  the  smaller  tubular  vessels  there  are  two  millions,  nine  hundred 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Of  hair  holes  of  the  hair, 
of  the  beard,  and  of  the  head,  there  are  three  hundred  thousand." 

Dr.  Jolly,  the  translator,  has  done  his  work  well,  and  has 
elucidated  many  passages  with  explanations  drawn  from  a  com- 
mentator of  great  repute.  A  similar  work,  called  Ndradiya 
Dhanna-sdstra,  translated  by  the  same  author,  was  reviewed  in 
these  columns  in  September  1S77.  Narada's  book  i3  of  a  some- 
what later  date  than  that  of  Vishnu,  now  under  notice.  Through- 
out tbis  work  the  translator  makes  constant  reference  to  parallel 
or  similar  passages  in  Manu,  Narada,  and  in  the  Aphorisms  of 
Apastamba  and  Gautama,  published  in  a  previous  volume  of  the 
Sacred  Boohs,  and  reviewed  by  us  in  October  last  year.  These 
works  seem,  with  the  exception  of  Narada,  and  perhaps  of  Vishnu, 
to  have  been  written  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  they  afford  a  complete  insight  into  Hindu  law  as  it  then 
existed. 


LOVE  AND  LIFE.* 

IT  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  time  to  accept  nothing 
in  old  popular  fiction  simply,  to  be  content  with  no  mean- 
ing that  lies  on  the  surface,  but  to  seek  a  laboured  moral  or 
far-fetched  explanation  that  would  have  been  astonishing  indeed 
to  our  forefathers  who  first  told  these  familiar  stories.  In  her 
"  Five  Old  Friends  and  a  Young  Prince  "  Miss  Thackeray  may  be 
said  to  have  set  the  ingenious  fashion  of  transmuting  the  gossamers 
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and  golden  tissues  of  these  old  fairy  tales  into  the  merinos  and 
serges  of  modern  days.  She  sometimes  translated  as  well  the 
almost  unconscious  impression  made  on  us  by  the  matter-of-course 
constancy  and  childlike  trust  of  their  heroines,  into  the  brisk 
benevolence  or  sleepy  indifference  of  nineteenth-century  young 
ladies.  The  fascination  of  attempting  this  kind  of  story-telling  has 
been  too  much  even  for  Bliss  Yonge,  whose  strength  lies  chiefly 
in  drawing  very  real  boys  and  girls  living  very  ordinary  lives. 
Miss  Yonge  has  the  undoubted  gift  of  making  her  readers  realize 
every  detail  of  her  story,  every  attribute,  moral  and  physical,  of  the 
person  whom  she  is  describing  ;  but  this  very  quality  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  delicate,  vague,  misty  fancy  necessary  to  reproduce 
the  old  fairy  tale  in  modern  dress — a  quality  of  fancy  which  Miss 
Thackeray  possesses  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  modern 
novelist. 

In  Love  and  Life  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  pretty  and 
graceful  and  interesting  as  an  eighteenth-century  story  ;  but  when 
it  becomes  essential  to  follow  closely  the  old  myth  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche — and  this  is  the  task  Miss  Yonge  has  set  herself — the 
effect  is  almost  that  of  burlesque.  Now  Miss  Yonge  has  none 
of  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Burnand.  Her  heroine,  Mistress  Aurelia 
Delavie  (Psyche),  a  damsel  of  much  beauty,  but  small  fortune, 
is  living  at  the  opening  of  the  tale  in  an  old  house  in  the 
West  of  England  with  her  father,  two  sisters,  and  a  little 
brother.  Her  father,  Major  Delavie,  an  officer  disabled  in  the 
Austrian  service,  is  acting  as  agent  to  his  lovely,  but  wicked, 
cousin,  Lady  Belamcur  (Venus),  whose  son,  Sir  Amyas,  plays  the 
part  of  Cupid.  The  youth  ingenuously  betrays  to  his  mother  his 
admiration  for  the  fair  Aurelia,  whom  he  has  met  at  a  syllabub 
party,  and  Lady  Belamour,  having  other  views  for  him,  insists  on 
the  young  lady  quitting  her  home  and  going  to  live  at  a  country 
house  of  hers.  Here  Aurelia  is  to  act  as  governess  to  the  three 
little  girls,  all  born  at  once,  whom  Lady  Belamour  tries,  quite  in 
vain,  to  pass  off  to  the  world  as  one  infant.  This  is  a 
new  development  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  Miss  Yonge ;  we 
do  not  think  she  has  ever  before  got  beyond  two  sets  of  twins 
in  the  same  family.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  she  imagines  that 
three  children  of  precisely  the  same  age  are  superior  in  attractions 
to  three  who  come  into  the  world  at  proper  intervals ;  but  then 
we  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  triplet.  To  return  to  the  story.  It  seems  rather  a  clumsy  expe- 
dient on  the  part  of  so  clever  a  lady  as  Lady  Belamour  to  trans- 
plant a  lovely  maiden  from  the  distant  West,  which  was  as  inac- 
cessible in  1739  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  now,  and  to  place 
her  close  to  Brentford,  within  thirty  miles  of  her  son's  barracks ; 
but,  if  she  h  id  been  more  wise,  she  would  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  acting  the  part  of  the  malignant  Venus.  Aurelia 
arrives,  undertakes  the  education  of  the  fascinating  triplet,  and 
becomes  a  ministering  angel  to  old  Mr.  Amyas  Belamour,  Cupid's 
uncle,  who,  partly  owing  to  a  wound,  and  partly  to  hysteria, 
passes  his  life  in  a  pitch-dark  room  with  a  black  servant.  What 
a  topic  this  would  have  been  for  Mr.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  t 
Every  evening  Aurelia  spends  some  hours  with  old  Mr.  Bel- 
amour, once  a  famous  wit  and  a  man  about  town,  and  repeats 
to  him  long  passages  out  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Mr.  Pope's  lately 
published  Iliad,  learnt  during  the  day  for  the  purpose.  Re- 
ports of  these  encounters  come  to  Lady  Belainour's  ears,  and 
she  speedily  turns  them  to  account  by  formally  demanding 
Aurelia's  hand  for  Mr.  Belamour.  The  damsel,  who  has  be- 
come attached  to  the  Voice  in  the  Dark,  willingly  agrees, 
but  is  sometimes  startled  out  of  her  placidity  by  wild  caresses 
at  the  moment  when  she  is  being  addressed  by  some  one  apparently 
in  the  other  corner  of  the  room.  Things  are  brought  to  a  climax 
one  day  when  she  is  hastily  bidden  to  come  and  be  married,  and 
these  "  material  manifestations  "  take  place  even  more  oddly  than 
before.  Aurelia  takes  counsel  with  a  newly-wedded  sister,  who 
gives  her  a  tinder-box,  to  be  struck  the  next  time  she  is  embar- 
rassed by  dubious  endearments.  This  she  does,  with  an  awful  re- 
sult. She  sets  the  room  on  fire  ;  old  Mr.  Belamour  is  distressed 
by  the  glare  seen  for  the  first  time  for  nine  years ;  young  Sir 
Amyas,  whom  Aurelia  has  wedded  in  the  dark,  breaks  his  arm; 
Lady  Belamour  comes  in  and  accuses  her,  not  without  some  appa- 
rent reason,  of  artfulness,  and  the  terrified  girl  makes  her  escape. 
The  description  of  her  flying  from  house  to  house,  trying  in  vain 
to  find  some  one  to  shelter  her,  is  rather  ludicrous;  and  she  finally 
returns  to  Lady  Belamour,  who  imprisons  her  in  an  old  family 
mansion  in  London  alone  witli  the  rats,  and  sets  her  tasks  to  do, 
after  the  manner  of  Venus  and  Psyche.  All  her  relations,  male 
and  female,  headed  by  her  young  husband,  have  by  this  time 
heard  of  her  disappearance,  and  prick  forth  on  the  quest.  The 
wicked  enchantress  attempts  to  deceive  them,  and  finally  conveys 
Aurelia  down  the  river  to  a  house  iu  Greenwich,  where  she  is 
drugged  and  placed  on  board  a  West  Indian  trader,  on  her  way 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  who  has  a  taste  for  white 
beauty.  Of  course  the  indignant  relations  appear  in  thernick  of 
time,  "and  the  last  we  hear  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Vienna. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Yonge  has  clung  very  closely  to  the 
"  machinery,''  as  critics  of  her  heroine's  period  would  have  said,  of 
Apuleius.  The  triplet  represents  at  lea-it  the  theological  Graces; 
the  lover  of  her  Venus  is  one  Colonel  Mar.  She  has  the  cruel 
and  reluctant  mother-in-law,  the  unseen  husband,  and  the  black 
servant,  who  may  pass  for  the  monster  that  Psyche's  sisters 
believed  her  lover  to  be.  The  very  incident  of  the  striking  an 
unexpected  light  is  parodied,  and  thus  Miss  Yonge  has  handi- 
capped herself  with  a  heathen,  or  even  a  savage  plot,  as  well 
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as  with  tho  difficulty  of  describing  eighteenth-century  manners, 
There  is  oven  something  ratlior  risky  in  the  chapter  called  "  Woo- 
ing in  tho  Dark,''  of  which  we  may  quoto  a  fragment.  Old  Mr. 
Belaruour  has  proposed,  in  tho  dark,  in  his  stately  old  voice,  and 
Aurelia  answers : — 

"  You  mi'  very  good,  sir,"  she  continued  to  breathe  out,  amid  the  fluttcr- 
tngs  of  her  heart,  and  the  reply  produced  ■  wonderful  outburst  of  ardour  in 
a  low  but  fervent  voice.  "  You  will!  You  will !  You  sweetest  of  angels, 
you  will  bo  miuc  !  " 

There  was  something  so  irresistibly  winning  in  the  sound,  that  it  drew 
forth  an  answer  from  the  maiden's  very  heart,  "  Oh  !  yes,  indeed — "  and 
before  she  could  utter  another  word  she  was  snatched  into  a  sudden,  warm, 
Vehement  embrace,  from  which  she  was  only  partly  released,  as — near,  but 
still  not  so  near  as  she  would  have,  expected — this  extraordinary  suitor 
seemed  to  remonstrate  with  his  ardent  self,  saying,  "Now  !  now!  that 
will  do  !  So  be  it  then,  my  child,"  he  continued,  "  Great  will  be  the  need 
of  faith,  patience,  trust,  ay,  and  of  self-restraint,  but  let  these  be  practised 
for  a  little  space,  and  all  will  be  well." 

She  scarcely  heard  the  latter  words.  The  sense  of  something  irrevocable 
and  unfathomablo  was  overpowering  her.  The  mystery  of  these  sudden 
alterations  of  voice,  now  near,  now  far  oil",  was  intolerable.  Here  were 
hands  claiming  her,  fervent,  eager  breathings  close  upon  her,  and  that 
serious,  pensive  voice  going  on  all  that  time. 

Now  there  are,  or  there  are  said  to  be,  certain  savage  races  who  do 
not  permit  husband  and  wile  to  see  each  other  during  the  first 
period  of  their  union.  About  them  a  famous  ethnologist  has 
appropriately  quoted  Lochsley  Hall ;  "  They  are  dangerous 
guides,  the  feelings — especially  in  the  dark."  The  mention  of 
these  queer  matrimonial  laws  gives  us  an  excuse  for  discussing 
the  origin  of  the  plot  which  Miss  Yonge  has  borrowed  from 
so  unlikely  a  source  as  Apuleius.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  myth  of  the  bride  who  may  not  behold  her  groom,  or 
of  the  bridegroom  who  may  not  look  on  his  bride  ?  The  story  is 
told  in  both  ways,  and  there  are  versions  in  which  either  party  is 
forbidden,  under  supernatural  penalties,  to  speak  the  other's  name. 
Probably  the  oldest  literary  form  of  the  story  is  the  Sanscrit 
myth  of  Urvasi  and  Pururavas,  which  occurs  in  the  Brah- 
mana  of  the  Yagur-Veda.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  tells  us  how 
Urvasi,  a  kind  of  fairy,  fell  in  love  with  Pururavas,  and  said, 
"  Let  me  never  see  you  without  your  royal  garments,  for  this 
is  the  manner  of  women."  What  trait  of  old  etiquette  have 
we  here  ?  This  is  a  point  to  which  Mr.  Miiller  does  not  seem  to 
have  directed  his  researches.  One  night,  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
Urvasi  saw  her  lover  naked,  and,  like  the  victim  of  the  Boojum, 
she  "  softly  and  suddenly  vanished  away."  The  pair  were  after- 
wards re-united.  Mr.  Miiller  sees  "  the  root  of  all  the  stories  of 
Pururavas  and  Urvasi  in  short  proverbial  expressions.  .  ,  .  Thus 
Urvasi  loves  Pururavas  "  meant  "  the  sun  rises  " ;  "  Urvasi  sees 
Pururavas  naked  "  meant  "  the  dawn  is  gone."  By  philological 
arguments  which  certainly  seem  to  us  capable  of  proving  any- 
thing, Mr.  Miiller  tries  to  show  that  Urvasi  once  meant  the  Dawn, 
because  the  word  may  be  derived  from  uru,  "  wide,"  and  a  root  as, 
"  to  pervade,"  and  the  Dawn  is  widely  pervading.  He  goes  on — 
"  However,  the  best  proof  that  Urvasi  means  the  dawn  is  the  legend 
told  of  her  and  Pururavas,  a  story  that  is  true  only  of  the  sun  and 
the  dawn."  And  this  is  the  point  where  the  facts  even  of  Miss 
Yonge's  story  suggest  a  different  explanation.  The  heroine 
is  under  a  necessity  of  not  seeing  her  husband,  and  her  dis- 
appearance is  a  punishment  for  transgressing  this  rule.  In 
other  forms  of  the  same  plot,  as  in  the  Hindoo  story  of 
Tulisa,  the  girl  is  not  to  ask  her  husband's  name,  and  a  super- 
natural penalty  befalls  her  on  her  transgression.  Now  it 
seems  probable  to  us,  especially  as  much  the  same  plot  occurs 
in  a  Zulu  tale,  that  the  incident  was  originally  a  savage  in- 
vention, designed  to  act  as  sanction  of  a  savage  marriage  custom. 
That  such  fictions  do  exist  is  certain,  and  one  of  them  tells  how 
certain  Bushmen  were  petrified  for  merely  looking  at  a  maiden  at 
a  time  when  she  should  have  been  invisible  to  men.  The  ethical 
motive  of  such  a  story  is  obvious.  Now  we  do  find  a  very  wide- 
spread set  of  savage  customs  which  erect  curious  barriers  between 
husband  and  wife.  In  Sparta,  for  a  long  time  after  marriage,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  only  allowed  to  meet  clandestinely, 
and,  so  to  speak,  might  only  see  each  other  in  the  dark.  It  is  said 
that  the  Yorubas  forbid  husband  and  wife  to  see  each  other,  and  a 
few  similar  instances  are  given  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  In  Bulgaria 
the  bride  is  forbidden  to  speak  to  her  husband,  or  any  of  his  kin, 
for  nine  long  months.  In  Zululand  the  woman  may  not  mention 
her  husband's  name.  In  Miletus  similar  odd  prohibitions  existed 
down  to  the  age  of  Herodotus.  It  therefore  seems  to  us  probable 
enough  that  the  original  form  of  the  Oupid  and  Psyche  story 
may  have  been  invented  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  breaking  some 
rule  of  early  marriage  etiquette.  A  very  odd  confirmation  of 
this  view,  a  kind  of  "  missing  link  "  in  our  argument,  is  afforded 
by  one  of  M.  Paul  Sebillot's  Breton  marchen.  A  young  sailor 
brings  home  a  bride  he  has  never  seen.  His  relations  chaff  him, 
and  he  explains  that,  in  the  strange  land  he  has  visited,  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  a  husband  to  see  his  wife  till  a  certain  time  after 
marriage.  In  the  Breton  fairy  tale  he  is  induced  to  infringe  the 
custom,  with  the  usual  supernatural  results.  Some  aid  is  perhaps 
lent  to  this  theory  by  the  extreme  hostility  of  the  lover's  mother 
to  the  bride,  in  all  but  the  Zulu  form  of  the  marchen.  This 
hostility  was  natural  when  "  exogamy "  was  the  law  of  society, 
when  a  bride  could  only  be  won  by  capture  from  an  unfriendly 
tribe.  But  the  whole  topic  would  be  clearer  if  we  knew  more 
about  "the  custom  of  womeu"  in  India,  mentioned  by  Urvasi. 
By  way  of  showing  bow  mycologists  differ,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Herr  Felix  Liebrecht  takes  Pururavas  to  be  the  fire- 
god. 


Perhaps  we  owe  Minn  Yonge  an  apology  for  deserting  her 
modorn  version  of  so  strangely  ancient  a  legend,  fiirl.s  will  bo 
nblo  to  tnko  an  interest  in  hor  sweet  and  pretty  hcroino  without 
exploring  tho  savage  origins  of  this  modern  novel. 


NATURE'S  BYPATHS." 

THE  science  in  Dr.  Taylor's  popular  writings  may  bo  somowhat 
thin,  and  tho  style  of  writing  is  far  from  being  of  tho 
highest  class  ;  yet  he  is  for  tho  most  part  happy  in  his  choice  of 
subjects,  and  skilful  in  catering  for  the  appetites  of  those  whose 
intellectual  food  must  not  bo  too  dry  or  solid.  In  previous 
volumes  ho  has  given  plain  but  suggestive  lessons  upon  flowers, 
country  lanes,  marine  objects,  geology,  and  life  in  tho  aquarium, 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  beginners.  He  has  now  in  Natures  By- 
paths struck  out  many  fresh  and  pleasant  walks  in  the  wide 
domain  of  natural  history.  Ho  brings  to  his  task  a  genuine 
love  of  nature,  and  a  quick  eye  for  her  teachings.  Without 
going  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  Islands  ho  finds 
material  enough  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  some  of  the 
widest  principles  of  geology,  or  of  botany  and  physiology,  showing 
how  science  can  seize  isolated  and  seemingly  disconnected  facts, 
and  arrive  by  their  aid  at  generalizations  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance to  philosophy  and  most  valuable  in  relation  to  national 
economy.  To  the  holiday-maker  he  offers  himself  as  a  guide- 
familiar  with  rural  haunts,  and  with  the  homes  of  the  rarest 
plants,  the  choicest  insects,  and  the  most  musical  or  beautiful 
birds.  For  the  sportsman  he  is  ready  to  point  out  where  rod  or 
gun  may  be  most  effectively  plied,  and  for  the  farmer  he  has  many 
a  hint  on  soils  and  crops,  on  utilization  of  waste  and  multiplica- 
tion of  produce.  His  opening  chapter,  upon  subterranean  moun- 
tains, treats  of  the  prospects  of  an  increase  of  our  supply  of  mineral 
fuel  through  the  opening  up  of  additional  coal-bearing  strata. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  the  lessening  demand  for  coal,  as 
electricity  promises  more  and  more  to  take  its  place  not  only  for 
the  purposes  of  lighting  but  as  a  motive  power,  may  falsify  some 
of  the  anxious  apprehensions  which  have  of  late  years  been  felt 
as  to  the  probable  duration  of  our  coal  supplies.  Still  the 
problem  must  remain  for  the  present  one  of  grave  national 
importance.  While  the  superficial  geology  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  fairly  worked  out,  there  is  no  little  uncertainty  aa 
to  the  range  and  mutual  bearings  of  the  carboniferous  strata, 
especially  at  great  depths.  Geologists  and  mining  engi- 
neers are  divided  on  the  manifold  issues  presented  by  the 
question.  The  recent  sub-Wealden  exploration  in  Sussex  has 
resulted  in  no  practical  extension  of  our  coal-producing  area, 
though  it  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  set  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  oolitic  and  associated  rocks.  By  its  means  it  seemed 
that  we  had  struck  the  subterranean  mountain  chain  which, 
on  Mr.  Godwin  Austen's  theory,  runs  continuously  from  about 
Bristol  and  South  Wales  to  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  Tho 
like  continuity  might  then  be  expected  for  the  coal-bearing  mea- 
sures interspersed  in  the  hollows  or  depressions  of  this  series.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  Sussex  boring  a  spot  too  far  to  the  south  was- 
selected.  More  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  the  deep- 
well  borings  at  Kentish  Town,  where  rocks  were  reached  of  tho 
Devonian  character,  a  formation  lying  below  the  true  coal-bearing 
series.  The  original  carboniferous  bed  had  apparently  been  here 
stripped  off,  but  was  still  to  be  looked  for  in  other  places  within 
the  same  range  of  strata.  The  borings  for  the  Harwich  water- 
works, 1,070  feet  in  depth,  came  upon  the  same  ridge;  and  hers 
the  carboniferous  or  coal-bearing  rocks  were  really  touched,  as  is- 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  fossils.  Encouragement  is  thus  given 
to  the  enterprise  of  experimental  borings  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
In  West  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lin1- 
coln  experiments  with  the  same  object  have  been  of  late  proposed, 
so  that  we  may  look  ere  long  for  information  of  national  importance 
on  this  interesting  question. 

In  his  chapter  on  Submarine  Forests  Dr.  Taylor  goes  widely  into 
those  changes  in  the  growth  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  mark 
the  geological  history  of  our  existing  group  of  islands.  These 
wastes  of  formerly  wooded  land  are  especially  noticeable  along  tho 
coast  of  Norfolk.  A  striking  measure  of  the  encroachment  of  those 
sand  dunes  which  assimilate  large  tracts  of  the  landscape  seawards 
to  the  aspect  of  Holland  or  the  Landes  on  the  Biscayan  sea-coast 
is  to  be  seen  in  old  Eccles  church,  buried  in  the  drifting  sands,  all 
but  its  round  tower,  which  peeps  out  like  some  antediluvian 
well.  Further  north,  cropping  out  at  the  feet  of  the  cliffs, 
may  be  seen  at  low  water  traces  of  an  old  forest-bed  ranging  from 
Croi*er  as  far  as  Southwold  in  Suffolk,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty 
miles ;  how  far  seawards  there  are  no  means  of  calculating.  That 
it  forms  no  small  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  German  Ocean  our 
author  is  doubtless  right  in  believing.  Fishermen  are  constantly 
dredging  up  portions  of  its  vegetable  soil,  its  old  gnarled  treo 
trunks,  and  its  numerous  mammalian  remains  : — 

Underneath  the  sea  hereabouts  is  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  ot 
an  old  land-surface  known  to  geologists.  Were  this  sea-bottom  to  be  up- 
heaved only  forty  yards  (a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what  has  taken  place 
since  the  forest  grew),  then  the  whole  of  this  strange  phenomenon  would 
be  laid  bare.  Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea,  dry  land  would  stretch 
away  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Heligoland  and  Jutland.  Norfolk  wo nld 
once  more  be  connected  with  the  great  Germanic  plain,  and  Eugland  would 
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become  a  -westward  prolongation  of  the  European  continent.  The  "deep- 
water  channel"  skirting  the  eastern  coast  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
become  the  course  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries.  Such  a  change  would, 
in  f><ct,  almost  restore  to  us  the  terrestrial  conditions  which  existed  when 
this  now  submarine  Norfolk  Forest-bed  flourished. 

The  geological  age  of  this  phenomenon  is  pre-glacial  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
dates  before  the  period  of  intense  cold,  when  an  arctic  climate  replaced  our 
own,  and  before  Great  Britain  bad  last  sunk  beneath  a  wintry  sea,  all  but 
the  tops  of  her  highest  mountains.  The  present  cliffs  under  which  the 
buried  forest  extends,  since  the  latter  rejoiced  in  its  arboreal  glory,  have 
been  formed  as  an  immense  mud-sheet  along  the  bottom  of  that  glacial  sea. 
The  huge  masses  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  strewn  over  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere down  nearly  to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  have  all  been 
elaborated  since  the  Norfolk  submarine  Forest  ceased  to  exist.  Our  moun- 
tains have  been  sculptured  by  inorganic  forces  into  their  present  shapes, 
many  of  our  valleys  have  been  eroded  into  their  prevailing  fertile  and 
smiling  conditions,  old  continents  have  gone  down  like  foundering  ships, 
and  new  seas  overwhelmed  their  areas,  since  this  Forest-bed  was  transposed 
from  its  superficial  condition.  And  yet,  geologically  speaking,  these  vast 
changes  are  hardly  to  be  compared  to  the  mighty  events  which  took 
place  in  ages  long  antecedent. 

While  the  vegetable  remains  of  this  forest  bed  resemble  most 
closely  the  existing  flora  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  in  its  fauna  alto- 
gether unlike  the  animal  life  of  our  day.  All  the  geological 
changes  referred  to  have  taken  place  within  the  lifetime  of  existing 
species  of  plants  and  trees.  Fresh-water  shells,  interspersed  with 
marine  and  brackish-water  species,  show  that  the  sea  made 
periodical  incursions  over  the  low-lying  portions  of  its  area,  which 
formed  at  one  time  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  German 
Ocean.  Among  the  dense  forests  of  oak,  willow,  alder,  hazel, 
Scotch  and  spruce  pine,  roamed  herds  of  wild  horses,  some  of 
them  larger  than  any  of  our  day,  with  deer  of  grand  stature 
and  unique  in  form — a  missing  link  with  the  ox,  its  horns  or 
antlers  exhibiting  characters  common  to  both.  Remains  of  the 
tiger,  bear,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  beaver  (nearly  twice  as 
large  as  any  now  living),  fresh-water  tortoises,  and  other  animals 
long  extinct,  attest  the  utter  change  in  animal  life.  The  elephant 
bed  has  yielded  the  vestiges  of  at  least  three  species  of  the 
great  pachiderm,  one  of  which,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Falconer, 
must  have  been  not  less  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  in  height. 
The  tusks  of  one  with  three  feet  broken  off  measure  ten  feet  in 
length  and  nearly  three  feet  in  circumference.  Teeth  of  the  hairy 
elephant  (mammoth)  have  been  dredged  up  by  the  thousand  in 
the  nets  of  Norfolk  fishermen.  The  Cromer  forest  bed,  different 
in  character,  may  be  thought  to  be  of  pre-glacial  age,  before  the 
strange  physical  change  which  wrapped  Great  Britain  and 
most  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  in  a  winding  sheet  of  ice  and 
snow  like  Greenland.  That  savage  man  may  have  been  a  denizen 
of  those  early  woods  our  author  thinks  likely,  from  a  flint  celt,  or 
stone  axe,  having  been  found  embedded  in  one  of  the  submerged 
trees.  But  the  proofs  of  man's  pre-glacial  date  are  hardly  strong 
enough  for  sober  palaeontologists. 

The  geological  dispersion  of  animals  and  plants  is  well  treated 
by  Dr.  Taylor  in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  natural  selection 
and  adaptation  to  climatic  changes.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  tertiary  palaeontology  and  physical  geology  is  needed,  as 
he  points  out,  to  explain  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  distri- 
bution of  our  flora  and  fauna.  Of  these  phenomena  his  space 
allows  him  to  give  but  a  slight  and  hasty  outline.  lie  has 
condensed  into  a  popular  summary  the  main  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  distribution 
of  mammals,  combining  with  them  the  computations  of  Mr.  Croll 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  In  illustration  of 
.the  marked  coincidence  of  geological  barriers  with  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants,  as  shown  in  the  instance  of  the 
commonest  island  plants,  he  refers  to  Sir  William  Hooker's  ad- 
mirable Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Islands.  Mr.  Wallace's 
valuable  writings  have  furnished  even  a  larger  part  of  his  materials, 
and  Mr.  Bates's  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons  has  been  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  origin  and  the  affinities  of  the  New  World 
fauna  and  flora.  Dr.  Taylor  is  habitually  candid  in  acknow- 
ledging his  obligations,  and  conscientious  in  the  use  he  makes 
of  his  authorities.  His  main  object  is  to  bring  home  to  the 
reader  of  average  capacity  the  unity  and  continuity  of  life  in 
animals  and  plants.  There  is  no  longer,  he  contends,  any  pos- 
sibility of  severing  between  the  various  groups  of  living  creatures 
and  those  of  bygone  ages.  Divided  as  they  are  into  epochs  of 
relative  antiquity,  the  lines  of  descent  running  through  them  all 
can  be  traced  far  back  to  the  dim  Laurentian  age,  becoming 
firmer  and  more  definite  as  the  student  advances  along  the  geological 
scale  towards  the  present  time.  In  the  Tertiary  species  we  find 
the  nearest  relation  to  existing  representatives.  The  lowest 
organized  types  have  the  most  cosmopolitan  distribution,  retaining 
with  little  change  their  original  simple  organization,  higher  and 
higher  forms  continually  emerging  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions in  the  progress  of  evolution.  Kept  bnck  by  their  Arctic 
climate,  the  lichens  from  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere  are  found  specifically  identical  with  those  growing 
in  Europe.  Of  Foraminif'era  one  species  (Webbina  rugosa)  has 
continued  in  existence  since  the  Liassic  period.  Among  the 
commonest  genera  of  fossils,  several,  as  Nautilus,  Terebratula, 
Rhynchonella,  Lingula,  My  tilus,  Modiola,  &c,  have  had  a  continuous 
range  of  existence,  ever  since  Silurian  times  at  the  least.  The 
Ganoid  fishes  of  the  Primary  epoch  are  represented  by  our  sturgeon 
and  mud  fish  (Oeratodus).  The  marsupials,  which  alone  of  warm- 
blooded animals  lived  during  the  entire  Secondary  epoch  (with 
the  exception  of  such  rare  forms  as  the  Archocopterix,  half-bird, 
half-reptile,  with  its  allies)  are  found  still  living  in  lands  so  far 
apart  as  North  America  and  Australia.    The  existing  opossums 


are  very  probably  lineal  descendants  of  the  fossil  forms  of  the 
Oolite.  We  may  be  even  said  to  be  still  living  in  a  Cretaceous 
epoch,  the  abysmal  fauna  dredged  up  from  the  ocean  depths  by  the 
Challenger  expedition  having  the  character  of  our  chalk  beds. 
Such  well-known  cretaceous  fossils  as  Salenia  were  obtained  in  the 
living  state.  The  expedition  also  fished  up  Calymne  relicta,  the 
nearest  living  representative  of  the  well-known  "  fairy  loaves " 
(Ananchytes)  of  our  chalk  strata.  By  a  succession  of  facts  like 
these,  well  put  together,  Dr.  Taylor  carries  his  readers  through 
what  might  at  first  sight  seem  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which 
life  is  scattered  over  the  earth,  indicating  everywhere  the  unity 
which  springs  out  of  diversity.  "  Thus  studied  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  more  effectual  illumination  of  the  pre- 
sent, otherwise  disjointed  and  broken  facts  start  together  like  the 
dry  bones  in  the  prophetic  vision,  and  become  animated  with  the 
life  which  has  filled  the  terrestrial  creation  from  its  earliest  dawn 
until  now."  Our  author  is  given  to  an  occasional  exuberance  or 
gush  of  language,  of  the  sort  too  common  with  those  who  write 
on  popular  science  to  allow  us  to  hope  that  the  habit  may  yield 
to  criticism.  We  suppose  we  must  accept  it  as  the  fashion  of  an 
age  which  loves  to  be  startled,  and  lives  upon  sensation.  He  also 
deals  in  words  and  phrases  which  are  new  rather  than  happy, 
such  as  Arctic  "  climature,"  or  "creational"  wisdom  and  goodness. 
It  is  in  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  or  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  rural,  seafaring,  or  fisher  folk,  that  he  is  seen  at  his  best.  His 
style  is  then,  for  the  most  part,  natural  and  pleasant  to  follow. 
To  his  reasoning  powers  we  cannot  always  give  the  like  amount 
of  praise.  In  his  chapter  on  Aquatic  Engineers,  for  example, 
referring  to  the  instinct  of  the  beaver  in  building  his  dam  in 
a  bcw  shape,  with  the  convex  side  towards  the  current,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  The  reader  will  remember  that  in  cataracts  or 
waterfalls  (that  of  Niagara,  for  instance),  the  platform  over  which 
the  volume  of  water  tumbles  is  shaped  like  a  horseshoe.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  mere  shape  of  a  structure  has  largely  to 
do  with  the  mechanic  resistance  to  pressure  or  force."  By  what 
eccentric  process  of  logic  can  he  have  confused  what  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  increased  abrasion  of  the  rock  by  the  rush  of  the 
Niagara  in  mid  stream  with  a  contrivance  of  nature  for  keeping 
back  the  process  of  disintegration  ?  When  a  writer  sets  himself 
to  instruct  and  entertain  the  less  critical  or  educated  classes  of 
the  community,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  science,  he  should 
make  it  his  first  duty  never  to  mislead  them. 


EARLY  METHODISM.* 

]%/¥  R.  ROWE'S  story,  as  we  learn  from  the  advertisements,  has 
-LvX  been  welcomed  with  extravagant  praise  by  two  very  different 
classes  of  critics — first,  by  those  who  evidently  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  history  of  early  Methodism ;  and,  secondly, 
by  those  who  ought,  ex  officio,  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 
The  ordinary  literary  critic,  as  he  reads  Mr.  Rowe's  pages,  finds 
himself  in  what  has  hitherto  been  to  him  an  undiscovered  country. 
He  takes  a  glib  "  personal  conductor  "  to  be  an  expert  scholar  and 
antiquary,  and  he  is  surprised  and  charmed  with  the  novelty, 
like  a  young  girl  on  her  first  Continental  tour.  The  demands  of 
the  sectarian  critic  run  in  another  direction.  He  is  satisfied  at 
finding  that  all  the  uncritical  traditions  and  hereditary  illusions  of 
modern  Methodism  have  been  adopted  wholesale  and  without 
examination  by  Mr.  Rowe,  whose  father  wa3  a  Wesleyan  preacher. 
Hence,  while  the  inexpert  literary  critic  praises  the  story  for  its 
originality  and  novelty,  the  expert  sectarian  critic  praises  it  even 
more  warmly  because  of  the  absence  of  these  two  qualities. 

The  legend  of  Early  Methodism,  as  related  by  modem  Wesleyan 
story-tellers,  biographers,  and  historians,  may  be  said  to  exhibit 
three  leading  characters  or  types.  First  and  chiefest,  there  is 
"  the  Grand  Old  Methodist" — the  title  which  is  almost  invariably 
bestowed  upon  every  early  member  of  the  Society,  whether  preacher 
or  hearer,  and  in  many  instances  most  deservedly.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  savage  and  dissolute  Anglican  parish  priest.  "  Think," 
exclaims  Mi-.  T.  P.  Bunting,  in  his  gushing  introduction  to  Mr. 
Rowe's  tale,  "  think  of  the  grand  old  Methodist  driven  from 
house  and  home  by  one  of  such  a  clergy  as  Macaulay  describes — 
a  brutal  and  irreligious  hireling,  heading  mobs  or  .sneakingly 
countenancing  them,  hunting  his  victim  into  poverty  and  shame, 
and  sometimes  to  a  violent  death."  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Bunting  did  not  produce  the  passage  in  which  Lord  Macaulay 
has  described  the  persecution  and  murder  of  certain  grand 
old  Methodists  by  certain  Anglican  clergymen.  "Such  a  clergy 
as  Macaulay  describes"  is  an  oddly  slipshod  and  anachronis- 
tic description  of  the  contemporaries  of  William  Law,  Bishop 
Butler,  Bishop  Warburton,  Fletcher,  and  Toplady.  Each  of  these 
clerical  authors  had  a  clerical  reading  public.  Each  name  may 
stand  for  a  dili'erent  cultivated  type  amongst  the  English  parochial 
clergy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  varied  widely  from  one 
another  in  the  character  of  their  culture.  There  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  priesthood,  as  a  whole,  was  "  brutal";  or  that 
it  was  "  irreligious,"  except  in  a  fanatical  sense  of  that  word. 
According  to  the  Methodist  legend,  however,  as  it  is  now  received 
by  modern  Wesleyans,  with  all  the  accretions  added  to  it  by  the 
unhistorical  imagination  of  platform  and  pulpit  orators,  the  excep- 
tional type  of  English  parson — such  as  undoubtedly  existed,  and  is 
to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Wesley's  journals,  and  in  some 

*  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  an  Early  Methodist.  By  the  late  Richard 
Rowe.    London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 
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of  tho  autobiographies  of  his  preachers — was  almost  universal, 
nutl  was  breathing  out  threatening  anil  slaughter  against 
the  Methodists  in  nearly  every  parish  in  England.  The  third 
Bgiue  iu  the  Early  Metliodist  legend,  as  receivod  of  faith 
iu  the  modern  Methodist  "  Churches,"  is  the  ignorant  and 
drunken  mobsman,  who  is  hounded  on  by  his  parish  priest  to  ill- 
treat  tho  Methodist  preacher.  There  are  two  variations  of  tho 
last  type.  The  one  is  converted,  and  becomes  a  preacher,  or, 
according  to  Mr.  Hunting's  curious  phraseology,  ceases  to  "remain 
distinctively  a  layman  "  ;  tho  other  is  hardened,  instead  of  being 
converted,  under  tho  Methodist  sermons,  continues  to  go  regularly 
to  church  and  to  tho  village  inn,  plays  at  cards  and  dances,  and  is 
linally  struck  dead  by  sonio  "judgment."  In  certain  platform 
expansions  of  tho  story  a  fourth  legendary  figure,  or  rather 
group  of  figures,  is  occasionally  introduced.  We  are  shown  two 
generations  of  tho  Anglican  Episcopate  madly  energetic  at  tho 
baleful  work  of  driving  the  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  Grimshaw,  and 
their  followers  out  of  the  national  Church.  Mr.  Howe's  version 
of  the  legend,  however,  omits  this  episcopal  type.  The  only 
bishop  whom  ho  introduces  is  more  respectable  than  his  priests 
are,  but  more  characterless. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Banting's  testimonial  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Howe's 
writings,  which  be  commends  iu  the  lump,  may  be  tested  by  ex- 
amining one  or  two  characteristic  specimens  of  his  jerky  and 
rhapsodical  criticism,  lie  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  these 
pages  cast  a  stronger  light  upon  the  earliest  Methodism  than  has 
been  shed  by  any — of  coarse  excepting  the  two  Wesleys  in  their 
respective  published  Journals — who  have  hitherto  contributed  to 
its  history."  The  statement  is  absurd.  Mr.  Howe's  story  is  a 
sham  "  Diary,"  which  the  imaginary  hero,  a  Mr.  Pidgeon,  who  was 
converted  in  the  year  1744,  regularly  kept  up  until  the  year  1747. 
At  this  period  the  Methodist  preachers  were  still  few  in  number, 
but  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them — perhaps  there  was  not  one  — 
who  did  not  scrupulously  keep  his  diary  or  write  his  autobio- 
graphy. The  historical  worthlessness  of  Mr.  Pidgeon's  imaginary 
diary,  with  its  anachronistic  affectations,  with  its  nine- 
teenth-century views  and  prejudices  uttered  iu  a  tone  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  become 
evident  to  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the 
actual  autobiographies  of  early  Methodist  preachers,  such  as 
the  charming  and  vigorous  "  Journal  of  Mr.  John  Nelson,"  or  the 
"  Life  of  Mr.  John  Haime."  The  latter  fought  as  a  private  soldier 
at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  has  given  a  series 
of  lively  interior  pictures  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  including 
a  Methodist  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  stories  of 
the  curious  rivalry  between  the  Antinomian  preachers  and  the 
Methodist  preachers  in  the  English  camp.  The  unreal  Mr.  Pidgeon 
is  represented  as  the  contemporary  of  these  two  very  real  men, 
■who  were  among  the  earliest  of  Wesley's  lay  preachers.  Neither 
John  Nelson  nor  John  Haime  discovered,  as  Mr.  Bunting  has  dis- 
covered, that  by  beginning  to  preach  he  "  ceased  to  remain  dis- 
tinctively a  layman."  They  were  both  zealous  churchmen  ;  and 
Haime,  who  had  six  hundred  hearers  among  bis  fellow- 
soldiers,  complained  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of  the  in- 
frequent celebration  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  army  chaplains. 
The  Duke  thereupon  "  ordered  that  it  should  be  administered 
every  Lord's  Day,  to  one  regiment  or  the  other."  But  the  almost 
innumerable  Methodist  diaries,  taken  by  themselves,  full  as  they 
often  are  of  valuable  glimpses  of  contemporary  social  life  and  other 
contributions  to  English  Kultur-geschichte,  cast  only  a  partial  and 
a  coloured  light  upon  tho  history  and  heroes  of  Methodism.  They 
must  be  read  by  the  student  and  the  critic  side  by  side  with  the 
diaries  and  letters  of  the  opponents  of  Methodism.  Thus,  by  com- 
paring the  Life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Olivers,  Written  by  Himself,  with 
the  Letters  of  Toplady,  we  discover  that  each  of  these  rival 
hymn-writers,  unknown  to  the  other,  has  described  the  visit  of 
Toplady  to  Wesley's  book-room,  the  visit  of  Olivers  to  Blackfriars 
Church,  and  their  controversy  on  predestinarianism  and  free-will. 
Calvinists  have  read  one  account  and  Methodists  have  read 
the  other  ;  but  how  few  have  read  both  !  It  is  instructive 
to  find  that  each  represented  himself  as  the  victor.  The 
author  of  the  hymn  "Rock  of  Ages"  has  contributed  some 
lively  aud  not  unkindly  touches  towards  the  complete  portraiture 
of  the  famed  Thomas  Olivers  which  are  wanting  in  that 
Methodist  diarist's  picture  of  himself.  "  What  pleased  me  most," 
writes  Toplady,  "  was  that  appearance  of  honesty,  by  which  he  is 
so  greatly  distinguished  from  the  old  fox,  Mr.  John  Wesley.  In 
person,  he  is  rather  low  of  stature,  of  a  full  make,  pale  and  broad- 
faced,  and  considerably  disfigured  by  the  small-pox.  His  wig  was 
fitter  for  a  bishop  than  for  a  shoemaker.  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  God  will  lead  him  into  the  way  of  Truth.  He  is,  I  believe, 
extremely  sincere ;  and  the  promise  runs  f  Them  that  are  upright 
will  He  learn  His  way.' "  Toplady  gives  us  an  undress  glimpse  of 
another  hero  of  early  Methodism,  Joseph  Cownley,  whose  life  is 
included  in  the  hagiological  series  which  is  republished  at  intervals 
by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  Office.  Going  to  the  Foundry  to 
buy  a  copy  of  Wesley's  last  printed  Journal,  Toplady  found  Cownley 
there.  "  In  the  course  of  my  stay,"  he  says, "  I  took  out  my  suufi- 
box.  Mr.  Cownley  asked  for  a  pinch.  As  I  held  it  to  him,  I 
said,  with  a  smile,  '  Is  it  not  against  the  law  of  this  place  for  a 
believer  to  take  snuff?  '  Mr.  Cownley  huddled  the  matter  up  by 
alledging  that  he  was  troubled  with  a  headache.  Immediately  on 
■which,  one  of  the  good  women  said,  directing  herself  to  me, 
'0  Sir,  Mr.  Wesley  has  no  objection  to  people's  taking  snuff 
medicinally.'  " 

Mr.  Bunting  gives  it  as  bis  opinion  that  "  it  is  doubtful  whether 


John  Wesley's  biography  will  over  bo  iitly  written,"  and  ho  ex- 
presses a,  wish  that  "  Uoliert  Southey,  when  he  essayed  the  task, 
and  witli  so  much  success,  had  been  of  the  numberof  Wesley's  elect 
disciples!  "  lie  evidently  thinks  that  Mr.  Jtowo  is  to  be  preferred 
above  Southey  as  a  biographer  and  historian  of  Methodism.  Ho 
tells  us  thut  Mr.  Howe,  in  order  to  lit  himself  lor  tho  invention  of 
Pidgeon's  Diary,  "  had  to  make  himself  fall  master  of  the  past 
of  a  sect  whoso  history,  until  very  recently,  has  commanded 
little  general  attention."  If  this  is  what  ho  "had"  to  do,  we 
can  only  my  that  ho  has  not  done  it.  And  ho  bus  failed  to  do 
it  for  that  very  reason  which  Mr.  Bunting  puts  forward  as  the 
ground  of  his  exceptional  fitness  for  doing  it.  "  In  the  present 
case,"  says  Mr.  Bunting,  "  the  knowledge  was  very  easy  of  acquire- 
ment. The  writer  was  the  son  of  a  Metliodist  preacher  of  the 
average  type,  and  of  an  epoch  extending  during  some  portion  of 
tho  half-century  which  immediately  succeeded  John  Wesley's 
death."  Perhaps  Mr.  Bunting  also  thinks  that  Southey 's  Life  of 
Nelson  would  have  been  a  better  book  if  Southoy's  father  had  been 
a  sailor.  Mr.  Kowe  plainly  inherited  traditions  from  which  ho 
never  freed  himself;  his  historical  outlook  was  limited  by  them  ; 
and  though  Mr.  Bunting  credits  him  with  "  art,"  ho  made  no  use 
of  those  cross-lights  which  arc  thrown  upon  early  Methodist  his- 
tory and  biography  in  the  literature,  diaries,  and  correspondence  of 
its  antagonists.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  at  the  Leicester  Church 
Congress,  said  that  "  Archbishop  Cornwallis  and  Bishop  Lavington 
talked  all  manner  of  foolish  things  "  about  the  Wesleys  and  the 
early  Methodists.  Dr.  Ryle  appears  to  have  accepted  without 
scrutiny  the  received  Wesleyan  legend  that  the  Anglican  clergy 
who  opposed  Wesley  and  his  preachers  were  either  bigoted  High 
Churchmen,  worldly  Establisbmentarians,  or  brutal  and  dissolute 
rakes.  Has  Dr.  Ryle  ever  read  the  Dialogue  between  a  Methodist 
and  a  Churchman  by  the  saintly  ascetic  and  mystic,  the  early 
director  of  Wesley,  and  the  real  father  of  the  new  spiritual 
movement  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  ?  "  Messieurs 
of  the  Foundry  and  the  Tabernacle,"  wrote  William  Law, 
"  seem  to  have  no  other  bottom  to  stand  upon  but  that  of 
zeal."  He  speaks  of  the  "emptiness  and  pertness"  of  Wesley's 
writings,  "  below  the  character  of  any  man  who  had  been  serious 
in  religion  but  half  a  month.  It  was  not  ability  but  necessity  that 
put  his  pen  into  his  hand.  He  had  condemned  my  books,  preached 
much  against  them,  and  to  make  all  sure,  forbid  his  people  the  use 
of  them;  and  for  a  cover  to  all  this,  he  promised  from  time  to  time 
to  write  against  them.  What  you  happen  to  hear  from  Mr.  John 
Wesley  concerning  me  and  my  books,  let  it  die  with  you.  Wish 
him  God-speed  in  everything  that  is  good."  In  1756  Law  wrote 
to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  I  was  once  a  kind  of  oracle  with 
Mr.  Wesley.  I  never  suspected  anything  bad  of  him,  or  ever 
discovered  any  kind  or  degree  of  falsehood  or  hypocrisy  in  him. 
But  during  all  the  time  of  his  intimacy  with  me,  I  judged  him  to 
be  much  under  the  power  of  his  own  spirit,  which  seemed  to  have 
the  predominance  in  every  good  thing  or  way  that  his  zeal  carried 
him  to."  Can  the  "  Evangelical"  Bishop  of  Liverpool  possibly  be 
unaware  that  the  most  relentless  of  all  the  foes  of  Wesley  and 
Methodism  was  the  brilliant  Calvinistic  dialectician,  the  pious 
Evangelical  father,  the  author  of  the  hymn  "  Rock  of  Ages," 
Augustus  Toplady  ?  Toplady,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  tracts 
against  Wesley,  speaks  of  the  doctrine  compounded  by  "  Pope 
John  "  and  delivered  by  him  to  "  Cardinal  Fletcher  "  of  Madeley, 
and  to  his  lay-preachers,  for  distribution  all  over  England,  as 
"  gross  Heathenism,  Pelagiauism,  Mahometanism,  Popery, 
Manichaeism,  Ranterism,  and  Antinomianism."  He  wrote  to 
Richard  Hill,  "  Tenderness,  it  is  evident,  has  no  good  effect  on 
Mr.  Wesley  and  his  pretended  family  of  love.  Witness  the  rancour 
with  which  Mr.  Hervey's  memory  and  works  are  treated  by  that 
lovely  family."  He  refers  to  the  author  of  those  popular 
"  Evangelical  classics,"  Theron  and  Aspasio  and  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs.  "  The  envy,  malice,  and  fury  of  Wesley's  party,"  he 
wrote  to  the  younger  Ryland,  "are  inconceivable.  But,  as 
violently  as  they  hate  me,  I  dare  not,  I  cannot,  hate  them  in 
return.  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ."  Writing  to  Samuel 
Naylor,  he  speaks  of  "that  inveterate  troubler  of  Israel,  Mr.  J. 
Wesley.  God  is  witness,"  he  adds,  "how  earnestly  I  wish  it  may 
consist  with  the  Divine  Will  to  touch  the  heart  and  open  the  eyes 
of  that  unhappy  man.  I  hold  it  as  much  my  duty  to  pray  for 
his  conversion  as  to  expose  the  futility  of  his  railings  against  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel."  In  a  letter  to  a  clergyman  in  New  York  he 
says : — "  Your  idea  of  Mr.  J.  Wesley  and  his  associates  exactly 
tallies  with  mine.  Abstracted  from  all  warmth  and  from  all  pre- 
judice, I  believe  him  to  be  the  most  rancorous  hater  of  the  Gospel 
system  that  ever  appeared  in  this  island.  I  except  not  Pelagius 
himself.  The  latter  had  some  remains  of  modesty."  When  Top- 
lady applied  the  quality  "  Evangelical"  to  a  clergyman,  he  meant 
that  he  was  anti-Methodist.  He  calls  the  Methodists  "  that 
virulent  sect."  None  of  the  Establishmentarian  prelates,  the 
clerical  mob-leaders,  or  the  Latitudinarian  preachers  of  the 
Tillotson  school,  who  fill  the  place  of  the  typical  English  clergy- 
man in  the  Methodist  legend,  can  have  exceeded  this  renowned  and 
canonized  "  Evangelical  in  the  bitterness  aud  fierceness  of  their 
opposition  to  Methodism. 

Mr.  Rowe's  tale  is  not  only  worthless  as  a  help  to  the  under- 
standing of  Methodist  history,  but  it  is  equally  defective  as  a 
work  of  "  art."  True  art  is  tolerant,  and  its  method  of  painting 
clerical  portraits  may  be  seen  in  Adam  Bede  and  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life.  The  tricks  of  Mr.  Rowe's  story  are  the  contrary  to 
art.  The  "  Diary  "  is  composed  in  the  language  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  was  not  that  of  the  middle  ot  the  eighteenth.  We 
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find  "  'tis  "  and  "  'twas  "  for  "  it  is  "  and  "  it  was,"  "  niethinks  " 
and  "  methought "  for  "  I  think  "  and  "  I  thought" — anachronistic 
affectations  which  do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  genuine  early  Metho- 
dist autobiographies.  Neither  did  Mr.  Weslev's  lay-preachers  ever 
waste  their  time  and  wit,  as  the  fanciful  Mr.  Pidgeon  is  made  to  do,  iu 
attempts  at  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  dialects  of  Bristol  and 
Newcastle.  Many  of  their  diaries  were  originally  compiled  for 
their  great  master's  eye,  and  Wesley  would  not  have  been  a  very 
patient  reader  of  the  flourishes,  affectations,  and  attempts  at  pic- 
turesqueness  of  style  with  which  the  imaginary  Mr.  Picgeon  loads 
his  narrative.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  a  poor  Methodist  preacher 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  had  Mr. 
Pidgeon's  enthusiasm  for  Gothic  architecture.  He  is  made  to  con- 
jecture that  Glastonbury  Abbey  "  must  have  been  exceeding 
line,"  and  to  state  that  the  columns  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  are 
"  exceeding  fine."  Neither  would  he  have  said  that  "  the  spelling 
(in  the  Breeches  Bible)  is  exceeding  quaint,"  nor  thought  the 
houses  in  Newcastle  "  exceeding  quaint." 


IIIXE'S  NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE.' 

ri^HIS  history  of  Nottingham  Castle  was,  as  the  date  on  the 
J-  title-page  shows,  published  some  four  years  ago  ;  but  the 
opening  of  the  Museum  in  the  Castle  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  occasion  for  the  issue  of  a  second  edition,  with  a  Supplement. 
The  two  quarto  volumes  together  make  a  brave  show,  being  bound 
in  that  white  cloth  which,  while  fresh,  may  aspire  to  be  mistaken 
for  vellum,  and  being  elaborately  ornamented  with  a  device  in 
black  and  gold,  bearing  the  phoenix  rising  from  its  ashes,  which  at 
first  sight  suggests  an  insurance-office,  but  which,  we  presume, 
refers  to  the  renovation  of  the  Castle  after  its  destruction  by  the 
Reform  Bill  rioters  of  1831.  Inside,  the  work  is  embellished  with 
many  photographs,  copies  of  old  plans,  and  woodcuts,  those  in  the 
Supplement  being,  we  understand,  reproductions  of  some  which 
appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  the  Graphic  at  the 
time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit.  Altogether  it  is  quite  the 
style  of  book  to  lie  on  a  drawing-room  table,  and,  as  the 
profits  arising  from  its  sale  are  to  go  to  the  Museum  fund, 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  good  townsman  of  Nottingham 
who  owes  a  best  parlour  to  provide  himself  with  a  copy.  The 
title — Nottingham ;  its  Castle,  a  Military  Fortress,  a  Royal  Palace, 
a  Ducal  Mansion,  a  Blackened  Ruin,  a  Museum  and  Gallery  of 
Art — may  be  thought  to  savour  of  the  sensational,  and  is  certainly 
rather  long ;  but  we  gather  that  the  author  intends  the  work  to 
be  cited  by  the  briefer,  though  still  rather  awkward,  title  of  Not- 
tingham, its  Castle. 

The  first  volume  is  in  the  form  of  annals,  which,  in  the 
earlier  part  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a  high  order  of 
historical  merit.  William  Peverel  still  figures  as  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  as  if  Mr.  Freeman  had 
never  pointed  out  that  the  affiliation  rests  on  nothing  but  "  the 
uncorroborated  assertions  of  a  herald,"  and  has  not  a  particle  of 
■contemporary  evidence  in  its  favour.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  is 
re-crowned  "  in  order  to  nullify  the  King's  submission  to  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  when  in  captivity  " — an  ingenious  rolling  together 
•  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  and  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  some- 
what resembling  the  still  more  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  combined  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the 
"Viscount  of  Limoges.  John  in  the  ante-regnal  period  of  his  life 
appears  under  the  modern  title  of  "  Prince  John,"  just  as  he 
does  in  Ivanhoe ;  and  the  statement  that  he  "  was  pardoned 
and  returned  to  Nottingham  Castle,  where  he  resided  in  a  style 
■of  dazzling  hospitality  and  magnificence,"  though  it  may  be  per- 
fectly true,  reads  like  a  bit  out  of  Rebecca  and  Rowena.  For  the 
purposes  of  historical  students,  it  i3  not  satisfactory  to  be  informed 
that  "  the  chronicler  states  "  so-and-so,  without  any  hint  as  to 
which  of  all  possible  chroniclers  may  be  intended.  As  a  rule, 
however,  to  do  the  writer  justice,  he  generally  names  his  authori- 
ties, from  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Matthew  Paris  to  the  late 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  Mr.  Adams's  Women  of  Fashion.  The 
question  on  which  he  has  expended  most  historical  criticism  is  the  re- 
ported eleven  years'  captivity  of  King  David  of  Scotland  in  a  dungeon 
of  Nottingham  Castle.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gives  the  local  tradition  in 
the  form  which  it  had  assumed  at  her  day.  After  speaking  of  the 
caverns  in  the  Castle  Rock,  she  adds : — "  In  one  of  these  places, 
dt  is  reported,  that  one  David,  a  Scotch  king,  was  kept  in  cruell 
durance,  and  with  his  navies,  had  scratcht  on  the  wall  the  story 
of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles."  The  historical  student  will 
.note  the  curious  vagueness  and  indifference  with  which  so 
highly  educated  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  speaks  of  "  one 
David,  a  Scotch  king."  David  II.,  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  in  1 346,  is  a  perfectly  well-ascertained  historical 
personage ;  but  it  is  evident  that  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  he  was  as 
hazy  a  figure  as  some  deceased  King  of  the  Zulu3  or  the  Basutos 
would  be  to  us.  Our  author  comments  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  legend  had  grown  between  the  time  of  Camden  and  that  of 

*  Nottingham ;  its  Castle,  a  Military  Fortress,  a  Royal  Palace,  a  Ducal 
Mansion,  a  Blackened  Ruin,  a  Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art.  With  Notes 
relating  to  the  Borough  of  Nottingham.  By  Thomas  Chambers  Hiue, 
F.S.A.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Nottingham :  J.  Dcrry. 
1876 

Supplement  to  Nottingham  ;  its  Castle,  SfC  By  Thomas  Chambers  Hine, 
tf.S.A.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Nottingham :  J.  Deny. 
1879. 


Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Camden  only  mentions  carvings  of  the  Passion, 
"et  alia"  said  to  have  been  by  the  hand  of  King  David  of  Scot- 
land; the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  scratching  "  with  his  nayles,"  are 
improvements  upon  the  earlier  version.  The  dungeon  with  its 
carvings,  of  which  Camden  writes  as  if  he  had  himself  seen  them, 
is  now  not  to  be  found,  though  excavations  in  search  of  it  were 
made  in  1720  and  in  1864  by  the  then  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  and 
additional  excavations  for  the  Museum  cellarage ;  and  the  con- 
clusion Mr.  Hine  comes  to  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  better  than 
local  tradition  that  David  was  ever  lodged  in  such  a  dungeon, 
or  that  the  carvings  were  his  work,  although  he  majr  very  probablv 
have  been  quartered  in  Nottingham  Castle  on  his  road  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  "Mortimer's  Hole"  is  another  subject  in 
which  the  author  takes  much  interest,  though  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  making  it  equally  interesting  to  his  readers.  He  informs  us  of 
his  discovery  in  1864  of  the  spiral  staircase  leading  from  the 
secret  passage,  and  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  hear  something 
more  of  it ;  but  all  the  discoverer  has  to  tell  is  that  it  "  formerly 
led  into  the  heart  of  the  Norman  fortress,  and  was  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  who 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  Nottingham."  We  expect  that  at 
least  we  are  to  hear  what  that  learned  body  said  about  the  object 
of  great  interest ;  but  the  writer  only  flies  off  to  inform  us  that 
"  One  of  the  gatherings  was  held  in  the  drill  hall  formed  in  the 
kitchen  court  of  the  Castle,  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  London  " ;  after  which  he  drops  the  subject. 

It  is  fair  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
intended  to  do  more  than  to  arrange  in  chronological  sequence 
historical  and  architectural  notes  which  he  thought  "  would 
form  an  acceptable  handy-book  to  those  who  might  visit  the 
Castle  in  its  new  capacity  as  a  Museum  of  Art,"  though  any- 
thing less  like  a  handy-book  than  the  gorgeous  scrap-book  before 
us  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive.  We  are  not  ourselves  very 
fond  of  books  made  up  of  cuttings  and  jottings;  and  we  think 
the  author  would  have  done  better  to  throw  his  facts  from  the 
first  into  a  connected  narrative,  such  as  he  has  given  in  the 
Supplement  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  Castle  into  a 
Museum.  The  interest  of  the  earlier  volume  lies  mainly  in  its 
photographs  and  plans,  and  in  quaint  extracts  and  scraps  of  local 
history.  We  find  a  note  of  the  date  (1503)  of  the  first  tiled 
roof  in  Nottingham,  and  of  the  demolition,  about  1854,  of  the 
last  thatched  roof.  Another  note  tells  us  of  the  appointment  in 
1 501  of  a  Public  Pavior  or  "  Borough  Engineer,"  with  a  salary 
of  thirty-four  shillings  a  year  and  an  official  gown.  Mr.  Hine 
prints  "  Borough  Engineer  "  in  inverted  commas,  as  if  it  was  the 
contemporary  title,  which  yet  does  not  sound  probable.  Under 
1607  is  noted  the  "Commencement  of  Corporation  Debt,"  with 
the  modest  sum  of  20L,  towards  which  Sir  H.  Pierrepoint  sub- 
scribed 40s.  The  year  1615  saw  the  erection  of  the  first  brick 
house  in  Nottingham.  How  fine  the  street  architecture  of  the 
borough  was,  even  as  late  as  1741 ,  maybe  learned  from  the  frontis- 
piece, representing  Week-day  Cross,  the  Assize  and  Sessions  Hall, 
the  Council  House,  the  Gaols  for  felons  and  for  debtors,  and  "  a 
place  where  Tanners  used  to  lay  up  their  Leather,"  a  row  of  gabled 
houses,  the  ground-floor  brick  or  stone,  but  all  above  in  splendid 
black  and  white  timber  work. 

To  return  to  our  annals,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Castle  was 
granted  to  Francis  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  "  suffered  the  building  to 
get  into  a  very  dilapidated  state."  It  afterwards  passed  to  his  grand- 
son, the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  by  him  was  sold  in  1 674  to  William 
Cavendish,  first  Duke  of  Newcastle.  After  pausing  for  a  moment 
over  the  entry  in  1638  of  "  Seven  scolds  ordered  to  be  ducked," 
we  find  ourselves  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  Civil  Wars.  We  need 
hardly  remind  our  readers  that  it  was  at  Nottingham  that 
Charles  I.  raised  his  standard,  or  recall  to  them  how  Nottingham 
Castle  was  held  for  the  Parliament  by  Colonel  Hutchinson.  Mr. 
Hine  prints  from  the  Stretton  MSS.  in  the  Nottingham  Free 
Public  Reference  Library  a  curious  set  of  orders  to  be  enforced 
within  the  garrison  in  Nottingham,  signed  by  Colonel  Hutchinson 
and  Major  Nix,  and  dated  "Sabbath,  December  [erasure]  1644." 
Drinking  and  Sabbath-breaking  are  the  offences  against  which  they 
are  chiefly  directed.  The  sanctity  with  which  the  Puritan  mind 
surrounded  the  institution  of  preaching  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
to  "bee  found  idley  standinge  or  walkinge  in  the  streets  in 
sermon  tyme  "  is  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  the  offence 
of  "playing  at  any  games  upon  the  sabath  or  fast  day."  Dis- 
ciples of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in 
seeing  how  the  drink  traffic  was  regulated  by  so  eminent  a 
temperance  advocate  as  Colonel  Hutchinson,  who,  so  his  wife 
tells  us,  "  procur'd  unnecessary  alehouses  to  be  putt  downe  in  all* 
the  townes "  in  his  own  part  of  the  country,  and  was,  as  she 
admits,  "a  little  severe  against  drunkennesse,  for  which  the 
drunkards  would  sometimes  raile  att  him."  Within  the  garrison 
at  Nottingham  there  was  to  be  no  consumption  of  "  wine,  ale,  or 
beare,"  either  on  or  off  the  premises,  on  Sabbath  or  fast  days,  or 
"  after  the  houre  of  nyne  of  the  clock  at  night,  when  the  Tap-too 
beats,"  on  any  day.  Those  curious  in  orthography  will  note  the 
spelling  of  the  word  we  know  as  tattoo  ;  further  on  the  morning 
drum  appears  as  "the  Revelly."  One  loophole  only  is  left  for 
thirsty  souls  on  Sabbath  and  fast  day — they  might  send  out  to  the 
tavern  for  liquor  "  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion  for  one  that  is 
sick  " ;  and  there  is  no  appearance  that  a  medical  certificate  was 
necessary.  The  penalties  for  any  breach  of  the  regulations  fell 
upon  the  publican  who  supplied  the  drink,  as  well  as  upon  the 
drinker ;  a  third,  or,  in  one  case,  a  second,  offence  "  disenabled " 
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"him  "  for  soiling  wino,  alo,  or  beare,  any  mora."  Tho  lino  for 
drunkenness  at  any  time  was  heavy: — 

If  nnyono  shall  be  drunk/,  he  shall  pay  li  v  shillings,  01  luffer  ini]>ri- 
sonm  t  till  he*  pay  the  same ;  and  the  oar  sa  the  house  where  ho  whs  mode 
drunke  shall  pay  is.,  and  likewise  sudor  Iraphsonmt  till  hou  pay  the 
■ame. 

The  only  specially  military  regulation— for  the  others  apply  to 
all  persons  within  the  garrison — is  one  which  indicts  upon  any 
soldier  found  drinking  in  his  quarters  after  the  "  Tap-too  '  a  lino 
of  2s.,  with  tho  alternative  of  "  24  hours  imprisonmt  with  bread 
and  water."  Whether  Nottingham  alo  had  in  Colonel  Hutchinson's 
time  acquired  tho  great  reputation  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed 
tho  writer  does  not  tell  us;  but  ho  mentions  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
reminiscences  of  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street  and  its  jovial 
song — "  Nottingham  Ale,  boys,  Nottingham  Ale,  no  liquor  on  edrth 
like  Nottingham  Ale." 

Before  leaving  Colonel  Hutchinson,  we  may  mention  a  point 
connected  with  his  family  on  which  the  writer  has  been  pro- 
vokingly  reticent.  Under  1656,  in  the  days  of  Oliver's  Protectorate, 
we  read  "Presentment  made  against  Lady  Hutchinson,  mother-in- 
lftw  [step-mother  r1]  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  for  having  music  in 
her  bouse  on  the  High  Pavement."  One  would  like  to  know  a 
little  more  about  the  ground  of  this  presentment.  Did  the  lady's 
neighbours  find  her  music  a  nuisance  ?  or  was  it  of  too  light  and 
•worldly  a  kind  for  those  austere  days  ?  or  did  she  indulge  in  it  on 
Sabbaths  or  fast-days  or  at  other  tabooed  seasons  P  So,  too,  one 
wishes  Mr.  Hine  had  been  more  diffuse  upon  "  Joan  Phillips,  a 
notorious  highway-woman,  executed  in  Wilford  Lane,"  in  1685. 
The  same  year  is  also  rendered  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
Nottingham  by  the  Princess  Anne  taking  up  her  abode  at  the 
Castle,  where  she  is  said  to  have  worked  the  tapestry  in  the 
dining-room.  "  The  Corporation,"  Mr.  Hine  tells  us,  "  declined  to 
accept  the  honour  of  maintaining  a  guard  of  honour,  on  the  ground 
of  being  considerably  in  debt,  but  afterwards  plucked  up  courage 
and  subscribed  100I.  towards  the  same."  Altogether  the  Princess 
Anne  must  have  been  rather  an  affliction  to  the  Corporation,  for, 
at  a  later  time — seemingly  when  she  ran  away  from  her  father 
to  Nottingham  in  1688 — the  Corporation  service  of  pewter  plate 
was  borrowed  for  her  use  at  the  Castle,  and  never  found  its 
way  back  again.  However,  in  spite  of  this  loss  and  of  their 
debts,  the  Corporation  were  able  to  entertain  King  William  in 
1695  at  a  banquet  which  cost  4.0L,  and  to  present  him  with 
a  purse  of  100  guineas.  About  this  time,  under  the  title  of 
"  Town's  husband,"  they  set  up  a  butler  to  have  the  charge  of 
public  festivities.  Their  offerings  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  who  visited  Nottingham  in  1704,  do  not  sound  ex- 
travagant— a  dozen  of  wine  to  the  Duke,  a  dozen  loaves  of  sugar 
from  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation  to  the  Duchess. 
Their  finances  were  still  evidently  in  a  bad  way,  as  we  find  that 
in  1716  they  sold  over  three  hundred  acre3  of  land  at  Maunsell 
in  Derbyshire  to  pay  off  their  debts.  They  had  their  political 
troubles,  too,  for  in  the  previous  year  "  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hawksley,  was  deposed  for  having  on  his  bare  knees  drunk 
success  to  the  Pretender."  There  are  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  Marshal  Tallard,  who,  after  his  capture  at  Blenheim, 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  on  parole  to  Nottingham,  where  he  lived  in 
a  stone-fronted  bouse  in  Castle  Gate,  and  occupied  himself  with 
laying  out  near  it  a  large  garden,  "  which  was  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood."  "  The  Marshal  also  introduced  into 
Nottingham  French  Rolls,  and  cultivated  the  Celery  plant, 
which  he  found  growing  spontaneously "  (why  could  not  Mr. 
Hine  have  said  "  growing  wild,"  which  we  take  to  be  his  mean- 
ing ?)  "  in  the  ditches  at  Lenton." 

Our  space  is  drawing  to  an  end ;  but  we  must  quote  a  story 
which  illustrates  the  free  and  easy  way  of  a  Bishop  of  the 
Hanoverian  period,  though  it  also  shows  that  there  were  clergymen 
among  whom  stricter  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  decorum  prevailed  : — 

If  it  were  another  fashion  of  the  age  to  drink  and  smoke  in  vestries,  St. 
Mary's,  Nottingham,  would  seem  to  be  an  exception,  for  in  1724,  Dr. 
Beynolds,  the  then  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  having  retired  to 
the  Vestry  after  a  confirmation  he  had  been  holding,  sent  the  clerk  to  fetch 
some  of  the  always-famed  Nottingham  ale,  pipes,  and  tobacco;  but  as 
these  were  being  borne  up  the  nave  of  the  Church  by  the  clerk  he  en- 
countered the  Vicar,  Mr.  Disney,  who,  after  asking  him  on  whose  account 
he  was  thus  laden,  indignantly  ordered  him  to  retire,  exclaiming  that 
neither  bishop  nor  archbishop  should  make  a  tippling  house  of  St.  Mary's, 
so  long  as  he  was  its  vicar. 

We  must  also  pause  over  the  attractive  account  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  a  certain  Miss  Kirby,  who  resided  in  the  Castle  about 
1798.  This  lady  was  wont  to  give  oyster  suppers,  at  which  "  all 
the  barrels  were  enveloped  in  white  satin,  and  a  bag  attached  to 
the  chair  of  each  guest  as  a  receptacle  for  the  shells."  The  century 
opens  with  "  Vaccination  introduced  by  Mr.  Aktenboro,  Surgeon," 
and  with  the  notice  of  the  erection  of  "  an  impromptu  gallows  " 
in  the  Forest,  "  for  the  accommodation,"  as  Mr.  Hine  elegantly 
words  it,  "of  John  Atkinson,  convicted  of  forgery,  the  permanent 
one  having  been  stolen  the  night  before  the  execution."  On  the 
history  of  Nottingham  during  the  present  century  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  dwell.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  specimens  we  have 
given  that  there  is  much  amusing  miscellaneous  information  in 
the  book,  though  we  cannot  regard  it  very  highly  as  a  literary 
production.  We  feel,  however,  that  our  opinion,  favourable  or 
otherwise,  need  not  be  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  author. 
He  is  honoured,  as  we  learn  from  a  newspaper  advertisement 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  together  with  the  book,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  present  Prime  Minister.    The  genius  which 


governs  us,  sis  Napoleon's  panegyrists  were  wont  to  say,  sees  all 
and  neglects  nothing.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone  has 
found  time  to  go  over  Mr.  Mine's  work,  and  avows  himself"  much 
struck  by  tho  great  interest  it  possesses,  and  tho  great  research 
nnd  assiduity  it  displays."  It  is  only  just  to  tho  author  that  wo 
should  conclude  with  this  testimonial  from  so  high  a  quarter. 


BOOK  PLATES.' 

A PLEASANT  book  on  a  dry  subject  is  a  boon  to  readers. 
Yet  how  seldom  are  they  favoured  with  it,  and  how  often  is 
a  pleasant  subject  spoilt  by  dry  treatment!  It  might  be  supposed, 
in  the  absence  of  experience  to  the  contrary,  that  tho  armorial 
bearings  [lasted  into  books  by  their  owners  would  afford  but 
a  barren  lield  for  literary  cultivation.  But  Mr.  Warren  has 
contrived  to  satisfy  several  different  kinds  of  requirements  in 
the  book  before  us,  having  combined  tho  dry  with  the  en- 
tertaining in  very  just  proportions.  His  work  is  really  what 
it  professes  to  be — a  guide.  But  it  is  something  more ;  for 
it  is  amusing  reading,  except  of  course  in  those  parts  in  which 
bare  lists  are  given.  To  the  lists,  however,  the  book  owes  its 
permanent  value,  and  in  these  days,  when  everybody  seems  to 
collect  something,  they  will  open  out  a  new  and  not  unworthy 
line.  Book  plates  tire  surely  better  than  postage-stamps— much 
better  than  walking-sticks  and  tobacco-pipes.  The  pity  is  that 
they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  books  in  which  they  are  found.  In 
some  cases  the  books  are  not  worth  the  book  plates ;  but  in  a 
great  many  an  interesting  association  is  obliterated  by  the  pro- 
cess. Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  and  assuming  that  it  is  a 
right  and  proper  thing  in  all  cases  to  separate  the  book  and  the 
plate,  we  turn  to  Mr.  Warren  for  instruction  and  "  a  guide  to  the 
study/' 

As  to  our  English  term  "book  plate"  Mr.  Warren  observes 
that  it  is  beyond  question  both  clumsy  and  ambiguous.  Abroad 
the  term  is  used  ex-libris;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Warren  in 
thinking  it  preferable,  although,  as  he  says,  if  you  enter  a  third-rate 
print-shop  or  a  country  bookseller's,  and  ask  for  book  plates,  you 
will  be  handed  plates  which  have  served  to  illustrate  books.  Yet 
the  use  of  the  term  in  the  special,  or,  as  Mr.  Warren  calls  it,  the 
technical,  sense  can  only  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1791,  when  it 
is  used  of  some  of  Hogarth's  early  engravings  by  his  biographer 
Ireland ;  though,  twenty  years  earlier,  Horace  Walpole  almost  used 
it,  for  he  speaks  of  a  "plate  to  put  in  Lady  Oxford's  books" 
being  engraved  by  George  Virtue.  The  thing  without  a  name  is 
much  older,  as  old  as  Albert  Diirer  at  least ;  but  "  the  general  an- 
tiquary will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  have  as  yet  no  English 
book  plate  with  a  date  to  record  earlier  than  the  Restoration."  The 
oldest  yet  identified  bears  the  name  of  "Francis  Hil,"  1668,  ike 
68  being  filled  in  with  a  pen.  The  second  described  is  that  of 
"  Gilbert  Nicholson  of  Balrath  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Esq., 
1669." 

But  the  oldest  date  occurs  on  a  plate  engraved  in  or  about  1724 
for  Sir  Francis  Fust,  a  baronet  whose  predecessor,  Sir  Edward, 
bad  been  so  created  in  1662,  the  date  Sir  Francis  puts  after  his 
own  name.  By  a  misprint  Mr.  Warren  adds  a  third  to  the  number 
dated  within  the  first  decade  after  the  Restoration,  for  the  arms 
and  motto  of  Cavendish  occur,  he  says,  on  a  plate  dated  1668  ;  but 
as  this  occurs  between  two  dated  1698,  it  is  evident  that  the  9  has 
been  turned  upside  down.  On  the  next  page,  unfortunately,  is 
another  misprint,  where  we  find  1798  for  1698.  The  whole 
number  of  book  plates  thus  dated  in  the  seventeenth  century  i3 
exceedingly  small,  only  amounting  to  those  of  thirteen  persons, 
some  of  whom,  however,  had  two.  But  in  Germany  the  practice 
began  much  earlier.  Not  only  Diirer,  as  we  have  said,  but 
several  other  contemporary  engravers,  executed  them.  Beham 
made  one  for  the  Archbishop  Albert  of  Mentz,  his  patron.  An  im- 
pression of  it,  believed  to  be  unique,  is  in  the  Print  Room  at  the 
French  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  but  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr. 
Warren's  notice.  It  is  undated  and  unsigned,  but  is  unquestionably 
by  this  "  little  master,"  and  must  therefore  have  been  engraved 
about  1534,  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
best-known  of  Diirer's  is  a  woodcut  designed  for  his  friend 
Billibald  Pirckheiraer,  the  Nuremberg  jurist.  Of  this  Mr.  Warren 
gives  a  copy.  He  adds  some  particulars  about  Pirckheimer's 
library  which  are  of  interest.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Henry  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  ancestor,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  a 
great  miscellaneous  collector,  had  bought  it  in  Germany.  "  A 
few  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Warren,  "a  good  many  volumes  of  this 
Pirckheimer  library,  all  containing  the  Diirer  ex-libris,  were  sold 
by  the  Royal  Society  as  duplicates  ;  one  of  these  I  purchased  for 
the  sake  of  the  book  plate,  as  did  most  other  book-plate  collectors 
at  that  time."  This  sale,  of  which  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
Royal  Society  ever  condescended  to  offer  any  public  explanation, 
was  perhaps  not  strictly  of  duplicates.  It  is  hardly  likely,  for 
instance,  that  it  contained  duplicates  of  all  the  rare  tracts  by  the 
Reformers  which  were  presented  to  Pirckheimer  with  autograph 
inscriptions  by  the  authors.  One  collector  purchased  a  volume 
containing  eighteen  such  pamphlets,  each  bearing  the  name  of 
Eobanus  Hessus,  in  his  own  writing  ;  and  another  an  interleaved 
copy,  uncut,  of  a  rare  Testament,  edited  by  Erasmus.  The  wood- 
cut titles  were  the  attraction  to  one  class  of  buyers,  many  of 
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them  having  been  previously  unknown ;  but  Mr.  Warren  is 
perhaps  hardly  correct  in  stating  that  Pirckheimer's  plate  was  in 
every  volume. 

The  most  amusing  chapter  in  Mr.  Warren's  book  is  headed 
"  Mottoes  directed  against  Borrowers."  Next  to  an  umbrella, 
he  observes  sadly,  there  is  no  item  of  personal  property  con- 
cerning the  appropriation  of  which  such  las  ideas  of  morality 
are  current  as  with  regard  to  a  book.  This  is  too  true,  as  any 
one  unselfish  enough  to  lend  can  testifj-.  "  The  ex-libris"  we 
are  told,  "  is  the  mature  act  of  book  preservation,  and  to  en- 
grave thereon  some  fulmination  against  the  borrower  is  a 
virtuous  and  commendable  proceeding."  In  the  books  of  one 
Sherlock  Willis  is  a  plate  dated  1756  with  this  text:  — 
'•'The  ungodly  borroweth  and  payeth  not  again" — from  Psalm 
XXXVII.  Against  such  a  motto  must  be  set  the  celebrated 
"  Jo.  Grolierii  et  Amicorum."  Mr.  Warren,  who  thinks  David 
Garrick  right  in  refusing  to  lend  his  Shakspeare  quartos  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  as  pathetic  as  Richard  of  Bury  about  people  "  who 
perpetrate  such  atrocities  as  moistening  their  thumbs  to  turn  a 
page  over,"  or  who  read  at  breakfast  and  use  the  butter-knife  as  a 
marker.  Some  warning  mottoes,  of  which  Mr.  Warren  gives 
many  specimens,  are  not  unworthy  of  being  placed  in  good  books. 
Theodore  Christopher  Lilienthal,  in  1750,  put  into  his  books  this 
neat  couplet,  under  a  picture  of  lilies  surrounded  by  bees,  perhaps 
an  allusion  to  his  own  name  : — 

Utere  concesso  sed  nullus  abutere  libro. 
Lilia  non  maoulat  sed  modo  tangit  apis. 

He  lived  before  Mr.  Darwin's  views  as  to  the  fertilization  of 
flowers  by  insects  had  been  promulgated.  Another  form,  not  so 
sweet  by  any  means,  often  occurs  in  mediaeval  books  : — ■ 

Si  quis  hunc  librum  rapiat  scelestus, 
Atque  furtivis  manibus  prehendat, 
Pergat  at  tetras  Acberontis  undas 
Non  rediturus. 

Another  contains  the  text  from  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
"  Go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell  and  buy  for  yourselves."  Another 
quaint  quotation  bears,  however,  a  different  interpretation.  It  is 
from  the  Apocalypse — "  Accipe  librum  et  devora  ilium."  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  picture  of  St.  John  receiving  from  the  angel  the 
book  he  was  to  eat. 

Among  book  plates  of  historic  interest  Mr.  Warren  enumerates 
those  of  Burnet,  Penn,  Harley,  Prior,  and  Sterne,  with  others. 
Sterne's  represented  the  bust  of  a  young  man,  perhaps  Juvenal  or 
Martial,  placed  on  a  slab.  "  To  right  and  left  of  the  bust  lies  a 
closed  book.  On  the  first  volume  is  inscribed  '  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! ' 
On  the  second  '  Tristram  Shandy.'  Below,  across  the  outer  face 
of  the  stonework  of  the  slab,  is  written  in  cursive  hand  Laurence 
Sterne."  It  seems  likely  that  Sterne  designed  his  own  plate.  "  He 
was  a  musician  and  an  artist  of  the  usual  amateur  level."  Horace 
Walpole's  three  plates  are  all  common,  at  least  among  collectors, 
his  earliest  being  very  delicately  engraved  with  his  arms.  The 
third  was  a  woodcut  by  Thomas  Bewick,  who  cut  many  book 
plates.  There  are  three  also  belonging  to  John  Wilkes,  "  the 
friend  of  Liberty."  One  of  the  woodcut  book  plates  in  imitation  or 
emulation  of  Bewick's  has  the  motto,  cut  on  a  rock, 
My  books,  the  silent  friends  of  J03'  and  woe. 

The  earliest  motto  on  a  book  plate  is  probably  that  of  Pirck- 
heimer,  "  Inicium  Sapienciae  Timor  Domini."  Mr.  Warren  gives  a 
facsimile  of  another,  belonging  to  a  certain  Flemish  priest  about 
1750,  who  is  represented  sitting  surrounded  by  well-filled  shelves. 
Below  is  the  motto — 

In  tali  nunqnam  lassat  venatio  s}'lva. 

Mr.  Warren  makes  no  separate  mention  of  the  memorial  book 
plates  which  sometimes  occur.  In  a  family  Bible  this  inscription 
under  a  coat-of-arms  was  recently  found  : — "  Caroli  Garrett,  Arm. 
perlongse  amicitiae  pignus,  nati  40.  Augusti  1674;  denati  170. 
Septis.  1748."  The  dates  make  this  an  interesting  example.  Some 
from  foreign  sources  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  incidentally 
noticed  ;  but  Mr.  Warren  rather  tantalizes  his  reader  by  speaking 
in  his  preface  of  a  notice  of  "  Legacy  ex-libris  and  College  Prizes," 
which  he  never  gives,  and  by  saying  in  the  concluding  chapter 
that  materials  have  so  increased  upon  his  hands  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  omit  at  least  half  a  dozen  already  written  chapters. 
Yet  the  whole  volume  contains  less  than  250  pages.  The  number 
of  misprints  is  rather  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  book.  But 
we  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault.  The  reader  who  has  the  smallest 
taste  for  collecting  in  general — and  who  has  not  in  these  days  ? — 
will  find  it  easy  to  get  through  even  the  lists.  "  In  tali  nunquam 
lassat  venatio  sylva,"  we  may  repeat  with  Father  Bosch. 

We  miss  an  index  of  a  general  kind.  A  table  of  contents 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  would  have  done  as  well,  since  there 
are  full  and  excellent  indexes  to  the  dated  book  plates  described. 


MONSELL  DIGBY.* 

IT  is  probably  a  modest  and  well-founded  fear  of  competing  on 
hopelessly  unequal  terms  with  Shirley  which  has  deterred 
most  budding  novelists  in  the  Northern  counties  from  attempting 
the  subject  of  the  troublesome  years  between  Waterloo  and  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  subject,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  it,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  enticing.  In  the  first  place,  the  moving  accident 
presents  itself  in  plenty.  The  frame  and  machine  riots,  the  opening 
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up  of  the  vast  and  primitive  solitudes  east  and  west  of  the 
Pennine  Range  to  commerce  and  trade,  the  racy  individuality  of 
the  people,  and  the  strangeness  of  their  dialect, "together  make  a 
grand  set-off  to  novel-writing.  There  is,  moreover,  the  great 
advantage  of  not  being  likely  to  tread  upon  anybody's  corns. 
No  one,  Liberal  or  Tory,  nowadays  defends  the  culpable  license 
which  Lord  Sidrnouth  and  Lord  Liverpool  allowed  to  their 
paid  spies,  whereby  weak-minded  persons  were  egged  on  to  the 
commission  of  crimes  for  which  they  were  afterwards  punished. 
No  one  believes  that  the  great  towns  could  have  gone  on  in- 
definitely without  representation,  though  perhaps  some  people 
may  think  that  the  unreformed  Parliament  was  a  much  better 
machine  for  its  purpose  than  the  doubly  or  trebly  reformed 
Parliament  is.  Public  opinion  has  long  decided  against  a  parish 
clergyman  who  took  his  stipend  and  did  nothing  for  it,  against  a 
borough-monger  who  simply  sold  his  boroughs  to  Joseph  Hume  or 
to  George  Selwyn,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  situation  is  just  ripe 
for  the  novelist.  The  Satans  against  whom  he  has  to  right  are 
extinct  Satans,  and  nobody  is  in  their  pay  or  interest. 

Mr.  Marshall's  book,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  nine  out  of  ten  books  which  are  received  from  unknown 
writers.  Its  chief  drawback  is  a  drawback  not  uncommon  with 
that  class  of  novelists,  not  by  any  means  the  most  numerous  class, 
who  are  better  provided  with  material  to  talk  about  than  with 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  talking  about  it.  The  interest  of  the 
book  is  spread  over  too  wide  a  period  and  too  large  a  body  of  dra- 
matis iiersonce,  so  that  at  the  close  it  dwindles  away,  and  subsides 
into  nothing,  like  the  river  that  Cyrus  punished  for  taking  liberties 
with  his  sacred  horses.  When  a  book  has  its  main  story  cast  in 
the  year  18 16,  little  good  comes  of  dating  the  penultimate  and 
ultimate  chapters  1 843  and  1 868.  Still  less  good  perhaps  comes  of 
trying  to  keep  up  a  co-ordinate  interest  in  twenty  different  persons, 
even  during  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  This,  however,  is  a 
fault  of  construction  which  Mr.  Marshall  may  be  expected  to  get 
the  better  of.  The  merits  of  his  book  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
merits  of  which  he  will  continue  to  be  master.  We  could  dis- 
pense in  any  future  publication  of  his  with  all  but  a  modicum  of 
his  Lancashire  dialect.  There  are  many  dialects  from  Land's  End 
to  J ohn  o'  Groat's,  and  there  are  few  of  them  which  may  not  at  a 
pinch  serve  to  convey  to  a  novel  the  envied  and  sought-after  grace 
which  is  called  local  colour.  But  there  is  a  certain  intrinsic 
hideousness  about  the  dialect  of  the  districts  between  the  Solway 
and  the  Mersey  which  seems  to  exclude  it  from  use  in  any  work  of 
art.  Mr.  Marshall,  however,  is  not  absolutely  ruthless  with  his 
jargon.  He  keeps  it  within  bounds,  and  it  only  serves  to  convey 
a  pleasant  archaic  touch  to  his  style.  He  has,  further,  a  pretty 
faculty  of  picturesqueness  a  la  Kingsley,  of  which  he  makes  good, 
but  not  too  good,  use,  and  these  good  gifts  being  joined  to  a  very 
tolerable  aptitude  for  character-drawing,  constitute  an  equipment 
for  novel-writing  which  a  good  many  of  his  compeers,  male  and 
female,  are  very  far  from  possessing.  What  he  has  to  look  to  in  the 
future  is  the  necessity  of  striking  out  and  maintaining  some  definite 
main  interest  in  his  story.  Round  this  main  interest  the  novelist 
may  group  as  many  subordinate  interests  as  he  can  manage  to  get 
into  the  canvas.  But  he  must  not  forget  that  the  main  interest  is 
the  main  interest,  and  that  the  others  must  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

A  pleasant  indifference  to  the  unity  of  place  presides  over  Mr. 
Marshall's  arrangement  of  his  plot.  He  takes  us  to  Leeds  and  to 
Borrowdale,  to  Manchester,  and  to  a  district  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  somewhere  about  the  Vale  of  Wensley,  to  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  the  hilly  ground  that  parts  the  counties  of  Stafford 
and  Derby.  But  his  headquarters  are  at  Chadwick  Fold,  a  place 
which,  without  impertinence,  may  be  set  down  on  the  map  some- 
where between  Rochdale  and  Bury.  His  story  opens  at  the  time 
that  machine-weaving  in  large  factories  began,  immSuiately  after 
the  great  war,  to  be  a  grievance  to  the  home  weavers,  who  then, 
as  they  still  do  in  the  Norman  valleys,  engrossed  most  of  the  trade. 
This  dissatisfaction  was  enhanced  by  the  agitation  for  Parliamen- 
tary reform,  an  agitation  which,  but  for  the  French  Revolution, 
the  wisdom  of  Pitt  would  probably  have  nipped  in  the  bud  thirty 
years  before.  The  opening  of  the  story  shows  us  a  Hampden  Club, 
largely  attended  by  the  Chadwickites  of  all  classes,  but  divided  by 
a  radical  difference  of  aim.  One  party,  egged  on  by  a  Government 
spy  and  his  myrmidons,  is  for  frame-breaking  and  mill-burning  and 
general  revolution  ;  the  other  for  constitutional  reform.  This  theme 
is  complicated  by  the  private  differences  of  two  of  the  chief  families 
of  the  village.  The  principal  mill  has  for  manager  a  certain  Meller, 
who  is,  though  he  knows  it  not,  the  heir  of  a  wealthy  family  in  the 
Yorkshire  dales.  He  is,  without  at  all  intending  it,  at  daggers  drawn 
with  his  neighbour  John  Swires,  a  pigheaded  yeoman  who  hasa  notion 
that  the  mill  folk  drive  his  cattle  to  the  pound,  and  revenges  him- 
self by  a  very  illegal  but  not  unnatural  diversion  of  the  stream 
which  furnishes  the  mills  with  their  motive  power.  Of  course  the 
younger  generation  of  these  belligerent  families  fail  to  share  the 
antipathies  of  their  elders.  Alf  Swires  is  much  in  love  with  Mary 
Meller,  while  Mary's  sister  Margaret  is  a  young  person  of  un- 
amiable  character,  and  the  chief  mischief-maker  of  the  story.  The 
main  incident  of  a  somewhat  complicated  narrative  is  the  attack 
on  the  mills,  which  is  planned  and  executed  by  the  Luddites,  and 
which  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  heroic  conduct  of  Alf 
Swires  and  a  certain  pair  of  brethren  named  Andrew  and  Tom 
Heron,  the  first  of  whom  is  a  Nonconformist  preacher,  and 
the  last  a  workman  untroubled  by  political  or  religious  fancies. 
The  second  incident  is  the  engagement  of  Arthur  Meller  (who  is 
furious  with  the  powers  that  be,  owing  to  the  attentions  paid  to  his 
sister  by  a  libertine  lieutenant  of  cavalry)  with  the  unfortunate 
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"  Blanketeors  " — tragical  Lancashire  malcontents  who  sot  out  with 
a  petition  from  Manchester  to  London,  and  dwindle  down  to  sosle 
half-dozen  before  they  get  half  through  Staffordshire.  But,  as  has 
been  hiutcd  already,  the  interest  diverges  and  branches  oil' into  all 
inannor  of  byways.  Tho  fugitive  Luddites,  alter  thoy  have  been 
dispersed  by  the  resistance  at  tho  mills  and  tho  coming  up  of  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  aro  attended  to  in  their  jouraeyings  with  tho 
most  minute  care.  They  are  followed  up  into  hiding-places  where 
misbehaving  farmers  aro  wont  to  distil  unhallowed  whisky  ;  into 
the  depths  of  tho  Cumberland  vales,  where  they  fly  for  shelter  ; 
into  the  Now  Bailey  at  Manchester;  into  men-of-war,  where  they 
take  refuge  on  tho  ancient  principle  of  sitting  near  tho  chimney 
when  it  smokes.  Tho  various  spies  and  evil  agents  are  also  pur- 
sued in  an  exemplary  manner  by  poetical  justice.  One  of  them  is 
drowned  in  tho  Aire,  a  fate  which  probably  in  1 820  lacked  some  of 
the  unspeakable  horror  which  would  attend  it  sixty  years  later. 
Another  has  his  chest  crushed  in  by  a  providential  piece  of  slag 
launched  from  the  hand  of  the  virtuous  minister  he  is  trying  to 
murder.  Another  gets  oil"  with  a  sound  rope's-ending  from  tho 
men  he  has  betrayed  and  swindled,  while  tho  chief  of  all  tho 
criminals  ends  his  days  as  a  Russian  nobleman.  In  short,  Mr. 
Marshall  seems  to  be  tainted  with  that  maladie  de  vouluir  tout 
dire  which  expert  French  critics  have  justly  indicated  as  a  beset- 
ting evil  of  English  literary  craftsmen. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  not  to 
recognize  in  Monsell  Digby  the  promise  of  much  good  work  to 
come.  We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  eponymous  hero,  who 
is  a  "  kewritt,"  otherwise  curate,  and  not  one  of  the  least  remark- 
able of  his  kind.  lie  takes  the  part  of  the  reformers,  of  course 
temperately,  and  is  rewarded  somewhat  prematurely,  according  to 
our  experience  of  Lancashire  folk,  with  their  confidence  and 
affection.  But  perhaps  the  best  character  iu  the  book,  though 
certainly  the  vilest,  is  the  subordinate  spy,  Squire  Baron.  Like 
many  other  Lancashire  men — for  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  every  Lancashire  man  is  first  cousin  to  a  peer,  or  something 
of  that  sort — he  is  the  representative  of  a  family  of  srentle  blood. 
But  the  individual  blood  of  Mr.  Squire  Baron  is  in  the  highest 
degree  ungentle.  He  has  at  the  opening  of  the  story  allowed  his 
brother  to  be  imprisoned  and  condemned  on  a  charge  of  poaching, 
of  which  he  himself  is  guilty  ;  he  is  in  the  habit  of  brutally- 
kicking  and  beating  his  mother ;  he  is  only  restrained  in  this 
pastime  by  the  praiseworthy  custom  of  a  neighbour,  who  thrashes 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  when  he  performs  these  feats,  and 
he  is  in  the  pay  of  the  arch  spy  and  bout  e feu  of  the  neighbourhood. 
After  the  outbreak  of  Chad wi ok  Fold  he  engages  for  a  time  in  the 
amiable  trade  of  hunting  up  his  accomplices  and  betrayiDg  them 
to  justice.  Then  he  migrates  to  Leeds  and  engages  in  the 
humbler  occupation  of  alternately  thieving  and  turning  evidence 
on  thieves,  while  he  is  such  a  dull  scoundrel  that  his  employers 
and  partners  usually  levant  with  the  wages  of  his  unrighteousness. 
At  last  the  vengeance  of  a  girl,  one  of  whose  friends  he  has 
betrayed,  comes  upon  him,  and  he  is  flung  by  his  associates  into 
the  Aire. 

Monsell  Digby  is  an  out-of-the-way  novel  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  divine  from  it  how  far  the  author 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  if  he  tried  a  less  complicated  subject, 
and  abstained  from  crowding  his  canvas  with  characters  impos- 
sible to  dispose  of  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  His  be- 
setting sin  seems  to  us  to  be  a  striving  after  a  certain  quaintness 
and  dry  humour,  the  secret  of  which  he  has  not  as  yet  mastered. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that,  if  we  some- 
times fail  to  laugh  with  him,  we  seldom  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  that  his  command  of  pathos  is  very  considerable.  The 
mental  agonies  of  the  preacher  Andrew  Heron,  who  half  against 
his  will  has  resisted  his  would-be  murderers  even  unto  slaying, 
and  has  subsequently  helped  to  organize  a  more  extended  resist- 
ance, which  results  in  many  more  deaths,  are  exceedingly  well 
managed.  A  false  note  in  such  a  passage  is  sutiicient  to  make 
it  ludicrous,  instead  of  affecting,  and  Mr.  Marshall  has  always 
escaped  the  commission  of  the  false  note.  Perhaps  he  is,  on  the 
whole,  less  successful  with  his  women  than  with  his  men.  Novelists 
are  only  too  prone  to  tell  us  that  their  feminine  creations  are 
charming,  instead  of  making  them  so,  as  naval  idiom  has  it.  But, 
after  all,  there  is  in  this  book  such  a  fund  of  actual  observation, 
and  of  representation  which  is  in  consequence  true  to  nature,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  recommend  it.  The  reader 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  interest  will  not  flag  until  he  has 
got  well  into  the  third  volume,  and  of  not  many  novels  can  this 
be  said.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singularities  of  description  and 
dialogue  which  Monsell  Digby  contains  are  so  many  that  it  is  not 
a  book  merely  to  be  skimmed  for  the  story,  which  is  indeed  too 
complicated  to  be  got  at  by  any  process  of  skimming.  We  do  not 
recommend  Mr.  Marshall  to  contract  his  plan  with  any  reference 
to  skimmers  ;  but  we  do  think  that  he  would,  on  a  more  moderate 
scale,  find  better  opportunity  of  displaying  the  undoubted  powers 
of  narrative,  character-drawing,  and  miscellaneous  reflection  which 
he  possesses. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  has  written  a  somewhat  curious 
preface  to  his  two  volumes  of  short  stories  (1).    He  begins 
with  this  statement:— "Conciseness,  as  distinguished  from  mere 

(1)  Ellice  Quentin,  ;  and  other  Stories.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  2  vols. 
London  :  Cliatto  &  Windus. 


brovity,  is  a  literary  virtue;  and  tho  novelist  who  can  and  will  pack 
his  stories  into  tho  smallest  space  compatible  with  the  adequate 
development  of  his  idea,  deserves  especially  well  of  his  readers." 
Tho  reason  for  this  gratefulness  expected  on  the  part  of  readers  is 

that  the  writer  "  has  a  twofold  temptation  to  do  otherwise."  In 
tho  first  place,  according  to  Mr.  Hawthorne's  view,  which  wo  can 
readily  believe  to  bo  correct,  "  diffuseness  is  easy  to  the  writer."  In 
thesocond  place)  diffuseness  pays  better  than  compactness.  In  spito, 
however,  ot  these  and  other  objections,  "short  story-writing  is  a 
branch  of  tho  literary  art  worth  cultivating,  if  only  "to  confirm  tho 
fact  that  many  stories  which  now  appear  long  would,  if  honestly 
written,  turn  out  as  short  as  the  shortest."  Against  this  wo  havo 
nothing  to  say ;  and,  perhaps,  having  said  this  much,  tho  author 
might  have  refrained  from  making  further  apologies  or  excuses  for 
tho  stories  which  ho  has  collected  in  two  volumes.  They  were 
written,  ho  tells  us,  "  some  long  ago,  some  recently."  "  No  writer 
who  values  his  art  will  permit  himself  to  produce  work  which  (at 
the  time  at  least)  he  would  desire  to  see  forgotten."  As  a 
writer  grows  older  he  detects  imperfections  in  his  younger  work, 
and  may  feel  inclined  to  blot  it  all  out.  On  the  other  hand,  ho 
may  not  be  the  best  judge,  and  "  there  is  a  faculty  of  youth  as  well 
as  a  faculty  of  maturity."  All  these  reasons  might,  one  would 
thinlc,  sullico  to  excuse  Mr.  Hawthorne  for  publishing  five  short 
Stories  ;  but  he  has  got  another  .and  final  one  to  produce.  "  It 
may  furthermore  be  remarked  that  stories  contributed  (as  all  of 
the  present  collection  have  been)  to  magazines  aro  liable,  except 
in  special  cases,  to  pass  out  of  the  author's  control ;  whence  it 
can  happen  that  material  which  he  himself  might  feel  inclined  to 
reject  may  nevertheless  make  its  appearance  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  other  judges.  It  only  remains  for  him  in  that  case 
to  hope  that  the  public  will  not  see  with  his  eyes."  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Mr.  Hawthorne's  position  in  this  matter  is 
a  little  puzzling.  He  starts  by  saying  that  readers  ought  to 
be  grateful  for  short  stories,  because  it  is  very  good  of  authors 
not  to  be  tiresomely  diffuse.  He  goes  on  to  imply  that 
he  himself  does  not  think  very  highly  of  the  short  stories 
which  he  presents  to  a  presumably  grateful  public.  He  then 
reflects  that  there  may  be  more  in  them  than  he  thinks,  and 
he  concludes  by  giving  us  to  understand  that,  after  all,  it  is 
not  his  fault  that  they  are  published — he  has,  we  may  conceive, 
had  "greatness  thrust  upon  him."  Whether  the  five  stories 
are  worth  all  this  explanation  is  of  course  an  open  question. 
•  The  first,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  two  volumes,  "  Ellice 
Quentin,"  has  for  a  time  a  strange,  if  shadowy,  resemblance  to  M. 
Turgenietf's  admirable  study  "  Smoke  " ;  but  it  ends  with  an  ill- 
conceived  and  claptrap  catastrophe  to  which  such  a  writer  as  M. 
Turgenieff  could  never  descend.  The  second,  "The  Countess's 
Ruby,"  is  a  vapid  account  of  how  a  man  is  tricked  into  be- 
lieving himself  the  object  of  a  girl's  aflection,  and  regarding  her 
kindness  to  a  second  and  younger  man  as  a  blind,  while  in  fact  the 
position  is  the  reverse  of  what  he  takes  it  to  be.  The  personages  of 
the  story  are  supposed  to  talk  to  each  other  for  the  most  part  in 
French,  and  the  author  has  added  tiresomeness  to  his  tale  by  giving, 
or  trying  to  give,  the  literal  English  translation  of  French  phrases. 
With  what  skill  and  correctness  he  carries  out  this  poor  device, 
a  few  sentences  may  show : — 

"  I  am  not  as  the  French,  not  even  as  the  Russians ;  like  my  mother,  I 
am  Circassian  ;  yes,  I  am  more  Circassian  than  she  instead  of  less." 

•'  I  believe  it  well.    But  later  you  left  this  chateau — you  travelled  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  to  many  places  and  seen  much  society,  and  I  have  learned 
to  behave  comme  ilfaut  and  to  speak  the  French." 

Of  the  remaining  stories,  "  The  New  Endymion  "  is  perhaps  the 
most  original,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  most  nonsensical;  while 
"  Kildhurm's  Oak,"  which  has  a  kind  ot  faux  air  of  the  great 
Hawthorne's  style,  has  some  good  passages,  but  is  ill  managed  and 
ends  weakly.  Both  this  and  "  The  New  Endymion  "  show  in 
different  degrees  that  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  does  not  appreciate 
the  difference  between  beautilul,  if  fantastic,  imagination  and 
merely  puerile  extravagance. 

There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  turning  from  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
sickly  attempts  at  dabbling  in  the  supernatural  to  our  old  friend 
Grimm  (2),  though  the  stories  appear  under  a  ridiculous  title,  and 
have  been  needlessly  "  newly  translated."  The  translation  is  here 
and  there  of  a  novel  enough  character.  For  instance,  in  the  story 
of  "A  Good  Bargain,"  we  lind  a  dog  crying  to  the  countryman 
laden  with  meat,  "  Was,  was,  was !  1  and  a  footnote  informs  us 
that  this  means  "  That,  that !  " 

In  the  same  Series  which  includes  the  new  version  of  Grimm 
appears,  as  is  fitting,  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  writer 
who  is  responsible  for  the  absurd  title  already  referred  to  (3). 

Halifax,  in  the  days  when  the  districts  from  which  England 
draws  her  chief  mineral  wealth,  and  where  she  puts  forth  the 
most  energetic  manufacturing  enterprise,  were  almost  pathless 
moorlands,  swamps,  and  woods,  was  a  little  but  proud  local 
capital,  and  its  neighbourhood  can  still  display  a  picturesque  and 
curious  collection  of  specimens  of  Tudor  and  Jacobean  domestic 
architecture.  Mr.  Leyland  has  given  us,  in  twenty-five  lithographs, 
views— interior  or  exterior — of  as  many  such  buildings,  with  short 
illustrative  letterpress  (4).  The  absence  of  measured  details  or 
plans,  and  the  exclusive  principle  which  has  dictated  that  of  no 

(2)  Excelsior  Series. — Household  Stories.  Collected  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm.    Newly  Translated.    London  and  New  York  :  Routledge  &  Sons. 

(3)  Excelsior  Series. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Henri/  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow.   Author's  Complete  Edition.    London  :  lioutledge  &  Sons. 

(4)  Views  of  Ancient  Buildings  illustrative  of  the  Domestic  Architecture 
of  the  Parish  of  Halifax.    By  John  Leyland.    Halifax:  Leyland  &  Son. 
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mansion  shall  both  the  exterior  and  interior  appear,  of  course  deprive 
the  book  of  scientific  value  to  the  architect.  But  it  is  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  contribution  to  popular  archaeology,  and  may  help 
to  save  more  than  one  structure  that  would  otherwise  moulder 
away  unknown  and  neglected. 

Mr.  Taylor's  little  book  (5)  is  the  record  of  many  tours  in 
England,  in  Normandy,  and  in  Belgium.  He  has  roamed  in  a 
wise  spirit,  noting  small  things  as  well  as  great,  and  gives  the 
results  of  his  wanderings  in  a  pleasant,  gossiping  way,  and 
with  no  lack  of  illustrations. 

Br.  A.  T.  Lee  is  early  in  the  field  with  a  precis  of  ^he  new 
Burials  Act  accompanying  the  text  of  the  measure  (6).  The 
details  which  he  oilers  to  the  clergy  about  the  measure  are  clear 
and  practical,  and  his  advice  as  to  the  spirit  with  which  they 
should  work  the  new  enactment  is  marked  with  much  moderation 
and  good  sense. 

The  Social  Science  Association's  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Manchester  meeting  last  year  forms  a  bulky  volume 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  closely  printed  pages  (7).  As 
is  customary  at  these  annual  gatherings,  the  range  of  subjects  is  be- 
wildering in  its  extent  and  variety,  and  the  recent  addition  of  a  depart- 
ment of  Art  has  considerably  increased  the  perplexity.  The  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  in  his  opening  address  as  President,  could  not  for- 
bear the  inquiry,  "  What  has  Fine  Art  to  do  with  Social  Science  ?  " 
and  he  failed  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer.  When  we  say  that 
the  questions  discussed  included  sewage  irrigation  and  water 
supply,  gipsy  children,  the  sanitary  properties  of  the  eucalyp- 
tus, air  pollution,  phonetic  spelling,  copyright  law,  charit- 
able endowments,  the  new  Prisons  Act,  the  movement  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  international  coinage,  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  desirableness  of  their  assi- 
milation, the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  the  drama  as  a  moral 
teacher,  and  the  treatment  of  lunacy — these  subjects  forming 
not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole — we  shall  have  conveyed 
some  idea  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  amateur  legislators  at  Manchester.  It  must  be 
reluctantly  confessed  that  there  are  few  papers  in  the  volume 
of  conspicuous  ability  or  permanent  value.  The  address  of  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  as  President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  is 
an  able  review  of  the  several  problems  of  international  law  which 
still  press  for  settlement ;  and  Lord  Reay's  address  in  the  Economy 
and  Trade  section  is  a  fresh  and  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  land  question.  Lord  Keay,  who  is  a  Liberal  iu 
politics,  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  holding  conservative  views 
in  relation  to  the  tenure  of  land.  But  they  are  at  any  rate  shrewd 
aud  full  of  common  sense,  and  are  based  upon  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  French  and  Prussian  systems  as  well  as  with 
our  own.  We  know  of  no  better  account  in  a  brief  space  of  the 
difficulties  and  defects  of  the  French  system.  After  describing 
several  characteristic  types  of  French  proprietors,  Lord  Beay 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  antagonism 
between  grande  and  petite  culture  is  misleading;  and,  secondly, 
that,  in  an  economic  sense,  the  French  system  is  not  successful. 
It  does  not  offer  any  guarantees  for  the  application  of  adequate 
capital  to  the  land,  for  agricultural  knowledge,  or  for  the  quick 
appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the  market,  which  are  the  vital 
requirements  of  agriculture  in  our  time.  Our  own  system,  with 
some  judicious  reforms,  is  more  likely  to  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  hour.  "  English  reforms,"  says  Lord  Reay, 
"  are  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary  ;  the  future  of  English  agri- 
culture depends  upon  the  enlightened  action  of  landlords  and 
tenants."  He  does  not  believe  that  wise  landlords  and  efficient 
tenants  are  to  be  manufactured  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  whole 
of  this  thoughtful  address,  with  its  sensible  suggestions  and 
moderate  counsels,  is  well  worth  reading,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
it  should  be  buried  away  in  a  volume  which  few  people  will  see 
and  still  fewer  read. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder's  edition  de  luxe  of  Romola  (8)  is,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  triumphant  exposition  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  beautiful  printing  and  getting-up.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  have,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  wonderful  insight 
and  beauty ;  the  figure  in  the  treatment  of  which  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  is,  as  a  rule,  least  happy  being,  unfortunately  perhaps, 
that  of  Romola  herself.  The  edition  is  one  which  will  be  the 
delight  of  book  collectors,  although  it  will  perhaps  hardly  com- 
mend itself  to  the  mere  book  reader. 

M.  Jules  Verne  is  not  at  his  best  in  the  book  which  is  trans- 
lated under  the  title  of  The  Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman  (9). 
Some  of  the  adventures  through  which  he  takes  his  personages 
are  exciting  enough,  and  there  are  gleams  here  and  there  of  his 
peculiar  humour  ;  but  success  seems,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  have 
made  him  utterly  reckless  as  to  even  the  topsy-turvy  kind  of  con- 
sistency which  he  has  hitherto  managed  to  preserve,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  wildest  of  his  stories.    The  end  of  the  book  is  in  every  way 


(5)  Notes  on  Sketching  Tours  by  an  Architect  (Henry  Taylor).  London 
and  Manchester :  B.  T.  Batsl'ord. 

(6)  The  New  Burials  Act :  What  it  Does  and  What  it  Does  Not  Do. 
By  the  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Lee,  LL.D.    Loudon:  Church  Defence  institution. 

(7)  Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science. — Manchester  Meeting,  1 879.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 
1880. 

(8)  Romola.  By  George  Eliot.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  P.K.A.  "  2  vols.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(9)  The  Tribulation*  of  a  Chinaman.  By  Jules  Verne.  Translated  by 
Ellen  E.  Frewer.    Illustrated  by  L.  Benett.    London :  Sampson  Low 

&  C4J. 


disappointing.  _  We  do  not  quarrel  with  it  for  being  improbable, 
but  for  being  improbable  in  a  commonplace  way,  which  is  un- 
worthy of  the  author's  invention,  and  for  leaving  entirely  unex- 
plained many  circumstances  which  cry  loudly  for  explanation. 
Both  the  translator's  and  the  illustrator's  share  in  the  work  may 
be  commended. 

Dr.  Stainer's  little  work  on  Composition  (10),  which  is  "  a  col- 
lection of  hints  both  to  masters  and  pupils  as  to  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued  in  the  first  steps  towards  the  art  of 
Composition,"  is  throughout  clear  and  to  the  purpose.  Dr.  Stainer 
has,  it  seems  to  us,  done  very  well,  not  only  as  regards  what  he 
has  written,  but  as  regards  what  he  has  purposely  omitted — "  any 
concise  or  definite  rules  on  modulation."  He  seems  to  us  to  be 
right  in  thinking  it  better  that  modulation  "  should  be  learned  in 
the  process  of  harmonizing  melodies  than  by  '  short-cuts '  com- 
mitted to  memory."  The  difference  between  "the  two  systems  is, 
briefly,  that  betwsen  real  learning  and  mere  cramming. 

The  same  publishers  issue  a  handy  and  useful  Dictionary  of 
Musical  Terms,  arranged  by  Mr.  Ross  from  Messrs.  Stainer  and 
Barrett's  (11)  larger  work. 

From  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.  we  have  also  octavo- 
editions  of  Handel's  Samson  and  of  Cherubini's  Second  Mass  in 
D  Minor,  two  Bach  Pianoforte  Albums,  edited  by  Berthold  Tours  ; 
an  excellent  edition,  for  which  also  M.  Tours  is  responsible,  ©f 
Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  (No.  9),  and  three  sets  of  Volun- 
taries for  the  Harmonium,  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott. 

There  is  a  curious  and  not  unpleasing  old-fa8hioned  flavour 
about  Mr.  Arthur  Mills's  story  of  a  contested  election  (12)  before 
the  days  of  the  Ballot  Act.  One  can  predict  more  or  less  what 
kind  of  business  will  go  on  in  a  town  called  Shamboro',  which 
contains  a  firm  called  Messrs.  Catchum  and  Pinchum  ;  and  one 
can  also  guess  that  the  hero  and  heroine  will  in  the  end  get  over 
their  troubles  and  be  happily  married.  There  is  a  certain  relief  in. 
finding  a  story  thus  simply  and  plainly  told,  without  any  striving 
after  perplexities  or  entanglements ;  and  the  reader  who  takes  up- 
Blues  and  Buffs  will  probably  lay  it  down  with  a  certain  liking  for 
Mr.  Greville  aud  his  bride. 

A  second  edition,  which  is  also  the  first  published  in  England,, 
to  which  an  index  has  been  added,  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Justice 
Innes's  Digest  of  the  English  Law  of  Easements  (13). 

Messrs.  Freeth  and  Wallace  have  arranged  a  new  edition  of  Mr- 
Trevor's  Taxes  on  Succession  (14),  the  publishers  having  felt  that, 
in  view  of  the  changes  and  numerous  decisions  since  the  last  edition, 
the  time  had  come  for  the  revision  of  the  original  work. 

Mr.  Peile's  little  volume  (15)  is  one  which  should  be  useful.  He 
has  aimed  at  providing  a  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Beer- 
tax  for  the  guidance  of  brewers  generally,  and  he  has  thought 
that,  pending  the  consolidation  of  the  law  of  excise  duties  under- 
stood to  be  in  contemplation,  the  subject  of  the  enactments  as  to- 
excise  licences  to  retail  intoxicating  liquors  might  be  advanta- 
geously combined  with  the  subject  of  the  Beer  tax.  The  volume- 
contains  directions  to  malt-traders  as  to  obtaining  allowances,  an 
appendix  of  forms,  statutes,  and  directions  issued  to  excise  officers, 
and  has  a  well-arranged  index. 

A  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Scotch 
speeches  (16),  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  as  well  that  such  remarkable 
utterances  should  be  preserved  together  for  the  sake  of  future- 
reference. 

The  present  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Miller's  Elements  of 
Chemistry  (17)  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten  by  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Groves.  The  rapid  development  of  the  branch  of 
chemical  science  here  treated  of  has  rendered  this  necessary,  the- 
attempt  to  merely  re-arrange  and  enlarge  the  work  having  soon 
been  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

Messrs.  Cassell  publish  the  Calendar  ( 1 8)  for  the  current  year 
of  Trinity  College,  London.  A  map  prefixed  to  the  volume  shows- 
the  large  number  of  branches  and  local  centres  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  connexion  with  the  College. 


(10)  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.'s  Music  Primers.  Edited  by  Dr.  Stainer. 
Composition.  By  John  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon.  London :  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Co.    Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  :  Ditson  &  Co. 

(11)  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.'s  Musical  Primers.  Edited  by  Dr.  Stainer.  A 
Dictionary  of  Blusical  Terms.  By  J.  Stainer  and  \V.  S.  Barrett.  (Compressed 
from  the  Imperial  Octavo  Edition  by  K.  M.  Boss.)  London:  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Co.    Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  :  Ditson  &  Co. 

(12)  Blues  and  Buffs :  a  Contested  Election  and  its  Results.  By  Arthur 
Mills.  (Republished  from  "  Eraser's  Magazine.")  London:  Longmans 
&  Co. 

(13)  A  Digest  of  the  English  Law  of  Easements.  By  Mr.  Justice  Innea, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  Her'  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Madras. 
Second  Edition.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(14)  Trevoi-'s  Taxes  on  Succession:  a  Digest  of  the  Statutes  and  Cases 
(including  those  in  Scotland  and  Ireland)  relating  to  (lie  Probate,  Legacy,, 
and  Succession  Duties.  Third  Edition.  Rearranged  and  revised  by  Evelyn 
Freeth  and  K.  J.  Wallace.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(15)  A  Handy-Book  of  the  Law  relating  to  Brewers,  the  Beer-tax,  and 
Excise  Liquor  Licences,  as  contained  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880  By 
Clarence  John  Peile.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : 
Waterlow  Brothers  &  Layton. 

(16)  Political  Speeches  in  Scotland.  November  and  December  1879.  By 
the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Revised  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
Elliot. 

(17)  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William  Allen 
Miller,  M.D.,  &lc.  Revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  by  Henry  E.  Arm- 
strong and  Charles  E.  Groves.  Part  III.  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds, 
or  Organic  Chemistry.    Fifth  Edition.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(18)  Trinity  College,  London;  the  Calendar  for  the  Academical  Year 
1880-81.   London  :  Cassell  &  Co. 
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Major  Walter,  "as  the  B»t  gazetted  Field  Oflicor  of  tho  Force 
organized  in  1859  ....  has  not  lu«sitnto.l  to  accept  tho  roqiiestod 
duty  of  compiling  an  Historic  and  [noentive  Manual  of  the  Force 
now  recognized  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commandor-in-l'li irf 
as  having  becomo  in  r\ cry  rospect  worthy  of  tho  nation  "(19). 
It  was  Major  Walter  who  raised  the  J*1'  Lancashire  Artillery— 
"  tho  first  complete  brigade  or  battalion  of  Volunteers  raised  under 
what  may  now  be  called  tho  Volunteer  army  "—and  thero  is  thus 
nn  evident  fitness  in  his  being  solected  as  the  historian  of  the 
force  which  has  reached  its  twenty-first  year  of  embodiment.  His 
volume  is  somewhat  discursive,  but  contains  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  matter,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  which  might  have  been 
advantageously  omitted.  A  wild  and  hysterical  outburst  directed 
at  France  on  page  264  is  a  salient  example  of  tho  writer's  want  of 

Eerception  and  discretion  when  he  is  writing  "  out  of  his  own 
end.  This  is  closoly  followed  by  a  very  interesting  and  curious 
order  issued  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hope  to  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Koyal  Edinburgh  Volunteers  in  1803.  The  Colonel  includod  in 
his  directions  not  only  excellent  advice  as  to  conduct  in  the  field, 
but  minute  suggestions  as  to  the  best  ways  of  avoiding  the  evil 
consequences  of  a  wetting.  He  "  earnestly  recommends  that  no 
gentleman  shall  lie  down  to  sleep  while  warm,  or  with  wet 
feet ;  but,  however  fatigued,  always  take  time  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, and  to  put  on  his  dry  stockings  and  shoes.  In 
case  of  being  very  wet,  it  is  highly  useful  to  rub  the 
body  and  limbs  with  spirits,  warm,  if  possible,  taking  at  the 
same  time  a  mouthful,  and  not  more,  inwardly,  diluted 
with  warm  water,  if  to  be  had.  Gentlemen  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  not  taking  too  much  money  with  them.  One  or  two 
guineas  at  most,  partly  in  silver,  will  be  sufficient."  The  work 
would,  as  we  have  hinted,  be  improved  by  the  omission  of  a  great 
many  of  the  author's  reflections ;  but  these  can  no  doubt  be  for- 
given for  the  sake  of  tho  industry  which  he  has  shown  in  collecting 
interesting  material  from  other  sources. 

Messrs.  Relfe's  model  school  reading  books  (20)  are  capitally 
arranged  and  carefully  graduated  from  Vol.  I.  to  Vol.  VI.,  "  for 
advanced  classes." 

The  only  remarkable  thing  about  Messrs.  Routledge's  KnigMs 
Shakspeare  (21)  is   the  amazing  and  cruel  smallness  of  the 

typ«-  . 

(19)  The  Volunteer  Force:  History  and  Manual ;  with  Incentives  to  Per- 
manence, together  with  Complete  List  of  Officers.  By  James  Walter  (Army 
List),  Retired  Major  4th  Lancashire  Artillery  V.  London  :  Clowes  & 
Sons. 

(20)  Relfe  Brothers'  Model  Reading  Boohs,  Narrative  and  Descriptive, 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  F.  Charles, 
.M.A.   London  :  Relfe  Brothers. 

(21)  Charles  Knight's  Shahspeare.    London  :  Routledge  &  Son. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  mag  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fothekingham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
l'lt.KTORIH.M,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  anil  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  ouch  33  l>y  S3  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sec. 
at  the  DOR£  GALLERY,  35  New  liond  Street.   Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is.  

TYPOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY  of  LONDON.— The 

INAUGURAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Long  Parlour,  Mansion 
House,  on  Thursday,  October  US,  at  Pour  P.JI.  Tne  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  in  tho 
Chair.  Cords  of  Admission  con  be  obtained  from  Hxnbx  B.  Whkatlkv,  F.S.A.,  5  Minlbrd 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  \V*.   ^^^^^^ 

ROYAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.— LECTURE, 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  Afternoon,  at  Three,  Dr.  ZERFFI  will 
deliver  the  Second  LECTURE,  11  On  the  Science  of  General  History."  Syllabus  :  China  and 
the  Chinese— Mode  of  Government— Holy  Hooks— Confucius— Customs  and  Manners— Causei 
of  the  Stationary  Condition  or  China.  Students  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and 
Teachers  of  Schools  under  inspection  admitted  tree.   The  Public  Is.  6d.  per  Lecture. 

A  PPRENTICESHIP.— SCHOOL  of  MECHANICAL  ENGI- 

A  NEERING.  Superintendent  of  Workshops_S.  Pickleii,  Esq.  LECTURES  by 
JOHN  BOURNE,  Esq.  (Author  of  various  Works  on  the  Steam  Engine)  ;  by  Mr.  LAWRIE, 
Past  President  of  Institute  ot  Engineers  and  Shipbuilder,  in  Scotland — For  particulars,  apply 
to  Secretary,  Polytechnic,  309  Regent  Street,  London. 

HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE   for   LADIES,  115  Gloucester 
Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 
The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM  November  I. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Processors,  Sec,  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 

A LADY,  recently  Head-Mistress  in  an  Endowed  School, 
holding  Honour  Certificate  Cambridge  Higher  Examination,  prepares  Candidates  for 
that  and  other  UNIVERSITY  EX AMIN A  FK  >NS.  Subjects  :  Divinity,  Arithmetic,  English 
History,  Language,  and  Literature  ;  Latin,  French.— Address,  Miss  Frances  E.  Dunn, 
01  Porehester  Road,  W. 

RA    D    LEY         ~C     O     L     L    E     G  E. 
An  Election  will  be  held  on  December  10  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Value  £50,  £50,  £30,  £20),  open  to  Boys  who  will  be  under  Fourteen  on  January  1, 1881. 

During  the  Examination,  which  begins  on  Wednesday,  December  8,  at  4.30  p.m..  Candidates 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  College. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden,  St.  Peter's  College,  Radley,  Abingdon. 

M~  A    L    V    E    R    N          C    O    L    L    E    G  E. 
The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI- 
BITIONS will  be  held  on  December  7  and  8.   

BRUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 
Head- M aster-Rev .  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  main  features  of  this  School  are  its  extreme  healthiness,  convenient  buildings,  and 
extensive  grounds  (20  acres),  its  system  of  education  (which  provides  for  special  as  well  as 
ordinary  requirements),  and  the  thorough  domestic  care  and  organization.    Few  schools  have 
greater  natural  advantages. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

GT.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  — The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.  Oxon.T  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Iiiith  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  for  Boys  under  Twelve,  80  Guineas  ;  above  Twelve,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the 
Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

"FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

A  RMY,  SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  COMPETI- 

TIVE,  UNIVERSITIES.  —  Messrs.  ASKIN  will  be  happy  to  forward  (gratis) 
PROSPECTUSES  of  successful  TUTORS.  References  kindly  allowed  to  Chaplain-General 
to  the  Forces  mid  others.— Address,  !'A  Sackville  Street,  \Y. 

SCHOLASTIC— In  consequence  of  ill-health,  the  PRINCIPAL 

of  a  first-class  BOYS'  SCHOOL  in  London,  established  many  years,  wishes  to  meet 

with  a  GENTLEMAN  to  whom  he  could  TRANSFER  his  interest  on  favourable  conditions  

Application,  by  letter  only,  to  be  addressed  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  Field,  65  Kegent  Street, 
W.  It  is  requested  that  no  School  Agent  will  reply. 

XJIGH  SCHOOL,  CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND.— 

A- L  A  HEAD-MASTER  and  a  SECOND  MASTER  are  required  for  this  School,  which 
has  been  liberally  endowed,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canter- 
bury College.  The  School  is  to  be  divided  into  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  side;  one  Master 
will  be  required  to  teach  Classics  and  English,  and  the  other  Mathematics  and  Science.  Both 
Masters  must  have  graduated  in  Honours  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  had  experience 
and  success  as  Teachers  in  Public  Schools.  The  Salary  of  the  Head-Master  will  be  £800,  that 
of  the  Second  Master  £500  per  annum,  both  without  house  allowance.  Neither  Master  will  be 
permitted  to  take  Boarders.  £150  will  be  allowed  to  the  Head-Master,  and  £100  to  the  Second 
Master,  for  passage  money  to  the  Colony.  Both  Masters  will  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  Colony 
before  March  31,  1881.  School  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  a3  a  Commission  for  the  selection  of  the  Masters:  Professor 
Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  j  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford  ;  Arthur  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  of  Oxford  :  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Clifton  College.  It  is  open  to  Candidates  to  send  in  applications  for  either 
or  hoth  Masterships.  Intending  Candidates  can  obtain  of  the  undersigned  Application  Forma 
und  Printed  Statement,  giving  further  particulars  as  to  qualifications,  conditions,  &c.  All 
applications  must  be  made  on  the  forms,  and  be  sent  in  on  or  before  November  1  next,  to 
Walter  KENNAWAY,  New  Zealand  Office,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W". 

WANTED,  at  Christmas,  by  an   experienced,  but  not  an 
accomplished  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS,  an  ENGAGEMENT.   A  reference  of  more 
than  nine  years.— Address,  Miss  L.  P.  Clarke,  F.  S.  Wortlington,  Esq.,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

T  ABOR ATORY  WORK.— A  YOUTH  (Fifteen),  who  holds 

*  several  Certificates  from  Cambridge  Examiners  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  proficiency  in  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Electricity,  and  Galvanism,  is  anxious  to 
obtain  a  SITUATION  in  which  those  attainments  might  be  utilized.  He  would  be  willing  to 
give  a  little  time  at  the  outset.— Address,  T.  B.  Russell,  10  Little  Titchfieid  Street,  W. 


Sacred  Books  of  the  East.— The  Institutes  of  Vishnu. 
Love  and  Life.      Nature's  Bypaths. 
Early  Methodism.       Hine's  Nottingham  Castle.       Book  Plates. 
Monsell  Digby.      Minor  Notices. 


JgNGLAND 


to 


AUSTRALIA     in     FORTY  DAYS. 

ORIENT  LINE. 


The  following  Royal  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore).  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 
Tons.  H.P. 

ACONCAGUA   4,107  600 

CHIMBORAZO   3,817  550 


COTOPAXI   4,028 

CUZCO   3,845 

GARONNE    3,876 


600 
550 
550 


Tons. 

JOHN  ELDER   4,152 

LIGURIA   4,666 

LUSITANIA    3325 

ORIENT   5,386 

POTOSI    4,219 


n.p. 

550 
750 
550 
1,000 
600 


The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  tne  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  13  Fenchllrch 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.,  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TTQUITY  and   LAW    LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

1    LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON. 
Established  1811. 
CAPITAL-ONE  MILLION,  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED. 
Total  invested  Assets,  £1,610,000. 
Profits  divided  in  1880  anions  the  Assured,  £219,375. 
Specimens  of  Boni  s  Additions. 


Effected. 

At  Age. 

Sum  Assured. 

Bonus  Additions. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

1847 

37 

500 

459 

10 

43 

5,000 

5.0C0 

10 

1850 

35 

500 

309 

10 

1851 

32 

500 

3G9 

10 

1855 

31 

1,000 

623 

10 

1851 

25 

2,000 

1,236 

0 

1864 

35 

5,000 

1,741 

0 

G.  W.  BERRIDGE,  Actuary. 


GUN         FIRE  OFFICE. 

KJ  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Verc  Street),  W. 
Established  1710.    Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  Effected.   Sum  Insured  in  1879.  .£202,192,151. 

FRANCIS  B.  RELTON,  Secretary. 

PH  ffl  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-*-   Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manar/cr. 


T 


HE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000.     RESERVE  FUND,  £175.000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurraclice,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Bills  issued  atthe  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extracharge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

6ales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  sale  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


fTO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

Uxbrdge  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  within  a  few  minutes' walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North-  western  Stations.  The  House,  which  bus  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  a^  to  domestic  offices  ;  with  good 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  fields.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  BOABDBB.  Builder,  9  Pleasant  Place, 
Uxbridge  Road.W. 

HOTELS. 

TJ R TGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

rpHE  ILFRAOOMBE   HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea  Shore.  It 

contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  "  a  model  of  sanitary  excellence."  Table-rt'hote  daily.  Two 

Months'  Tourist  Tickets  from  all  principal  Railway  stations  in  England  Full  information  of 

Maxauek.  There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  one  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England. 


D 


ENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  CHRONOMETERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Apply  to  61  STRAND,  or  34  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

T^URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
lilieral.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  i>riccd  Catalogue, with  Terms,  post  free.—  248. 249,  and  2j0  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  1»,20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 


DECORATION. 


"|V/rORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

J.VJL  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  bad  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  bo  happy  to  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and 
FURNISHING  of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  to  prepare  Designs,  and  to 
execute  the  necessary  works  at  moderate  cost.  MOItANT  &  CO.  personally  super- 
intend all  work  entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bosd  Street,  W. 
TN VALID  FURNITURE.  —  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  £2  2s.; 

Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  and  Beds,  from  £S  ."is.  ;  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  £.r>  .r>s.  ;  Carrying  Chairs,  £t  16s.  (id.;  Reclining  Boards,  L\  :,$.;  Trapped  Commodes,  XI  ."is.; 
IVnmibulators,  XI  .'js.;  Leg  Rests.  XI  10s.;  Back  Bests,  12s.  tid.;  Merlin  Chairs,  X6  10s.;  Bed 
Tobies,  from  I5f.f  &c.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

BREAKFAST  in  BED.— CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLVING 
BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to  any  height  or  inclination  for  reading  and  writing.  Trice 
from  £2  6s.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

"FIRESIDE  COMFORT.— C ART ER'S  LITERARY 

MACHINE.— For  holding  a  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Mcnls,  &c,  in  any  position, 
over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Soiii,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  Inconvenience  of  incessant  stoop- 
ing while  reading  Ot  writing.  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  lor 
India,   A  most  useful  gift.   Prices  from  21s.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  tiA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
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POLLINARIS  WATER. 

"  Laurcii  donandus  Apollinari."— IIorace,  Book  IV.  Ode  2. 
GOLD    MEDAL,   PARIS,  1879. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  8,000,000. 
APOLLINARI S  COMPANY.  LIMITED,  19  REGENT  STREET,  LONDOU,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1839. 

'THE    PERFECTION    of    SCOTCH  WHISKEY.— 

It  is  admitted  that  a  thorou?hly-matured  Scotch  Whiskey  is  the  most  pleasin"  tnd 
Wholesome  of  stimulants,  rivalling  the  finest  of  French  Brandy  *         °  na 

.The  Ifmxt  says :  •  •  DongUs  &  Mason's  Whiskey  is  excellent  in  every  respect,  smooth  in 
taste  and  delicate  in  flavour,  the  advantage  ol  skillul  hlcndin"  "  ' 

Fnce«s.  per  dozen,  Bottles  and  Cases  included.  Delivered  free  at  any  Railway  Station  in 
J-.uglaud,  in  quantities  ot  two  dozen  and  upwards. 

 DOUGLAS  &  MASON.  Wine  Merchants,  9G  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

ILLS'  "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. 
IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  with  TINFOIL. 
WILLS'    "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. — " There's  no 

r??<£j  J^^t-  ,romeA.  frc!m  yifgini".  no  better  brand  than  the  •  THREE 
tte  Name  andTlade  Mark?  V'rs'ma"s-     ^  ia  ^  Cigarettes,  protected  by 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

'"THE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  18;8."_Faris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

JWNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  be7t 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

JWNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  aud  most  oentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Cliildren,  and  lafants 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

"POGS  and  FROSTS.— DR.  LOCOCKS  PULMONIC  WA  FERS 

relieve  the  most  violent  cough,  and  protect  weak  lun^s  from  all  the  irritation  of  fo«s  and 
frosts.    Dr.  LOCOCK'S  WAFERS  taste  pleasantly,  and  effect  a  rapid  cure.-ls  1  'A  tmS 

2s.  9d.  per  box. 


O    R    M    S        in       a  POINTER. 

"Laceby  House,  Grimsby,  March  14.  1873.— I  administered  a  Naldire's  Powder  to  a 
Pointer  Do;.',  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he  discharged  an  immense  mass  of  Tapeworm  I  feel 
convinced  that  they  are  excellent  Powders.— W.  D.  Field." 

NALDIRE'S  POWDERS  nrc  sold  in  packets,  2s„  3s.  6d..  5s.,  by  all  Chemists  or  Der 
post,  on  receipt  of  stamps,  by  BARCLAY  &  SONS,  Farringdou  Street/London.  ' 
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MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

THE   NEW  SEASON-NOTICE. 


All  the  Best  Works  of  the  New  Season  in  History,  Biography,  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction  are 
added  to  "MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  in  large  numbers  on  the  day 
of  publication,  and  fresh  copies  are  placed  in  circulation  as  the  demand 

increases. 

Arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an 
ample  supply  of  the  Principal  Works  already  announced  for  the  New 
Season,  and  of  all  other  Forthcoming  Books  of  general  interest  as  they 
appear. 

FIRST  CLASS  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING   AT   ANY  DATE. 


KS"  The  GREAT  HALL  of  the  Library,  which  has  been  closer!  for  a  few  clays 
for  repairs  and  decoration,  is  now  open  lor  Subscribers,  with  improved  arrange- 
ments and  additional  facilities  for  the  exchange  of  Books. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  Limited,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 
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THE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  OF  THE  BEADING  PUBLIC 
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GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY 
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TWO  VOLUMES  of  the  NEWEST  BOOKS 
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per  Annum. 

Four  Volumes  of  the  Newest  Books,  with  free  deliver}',  for  a  Subscription 
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Six  Volumes  of  the  Newest  Books,  with  free  deliver}',  together  with  all 
the  Club  Privileges  of  the  Institution,  for  Three  Guineas  per  Annum. 

Club  Membership  only — Two  Guineas  per  Annum. 

N.B. — Sets  of  Books  are  divided  to  meet  the  convenience  and  wishes  of 
Subscribers.  Specially  advantageous  terms  offered  to  Country  Subscribers. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ANARCHISTS. 

MR.  PARNELL  announces  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
intended  prosecution,  he  will  no  longer  deprecate 
murder  or  violence.  If  it  had  been  true  that  he  had  at 
any  time  attempted  to  check  the  crimes  for  which  he  is 
morally  responsible,  his  present  declaration  would  be  an 
admission  that  he  was  henceforth  a  willing  accomplice  of 
assassins.  He  has,  in  fact,  never  expressed  the  faintest 
objection  to  the  proceedings  of  his  disciples  except  in  the 
form  of  occasional  denials  of  the  necessity  of  murder.  Any 
adherent  of  the  Land  League  who  differed  from  Mr. 
P.viiNELL  as  to  the  need  of  killing  a  landlord  might  quote 
his  authority  in  support  of  the  principle  that  all  mea- 
sures required  for  the  expropriation  of  landowners  are 
intrinsically  justifiable.  A  speaker  who  followed  Mr. 
Parnell  said,  without  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  his 
leader,  that,  if  tenants  were  to  shoot  landlords  like  part- 
ridges in  September,  he  for  one  would  never  object.  To 
give  practical  point  to  his  doctrines,  the  orator  proceeded 
to  denounce  a  particular  land  agent  by  name ;  and  the 
audience,  as  might  be  expected,  cried  out  that  he  must  be 
shot.  Perhaps  the  most  offensive  incident  of  a  meeting 
remarkable  for  its  violence  was  the  production  of  a  letter 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  confirming 
the  allegation  that  the  tenant-farmers  suffer  intolerable 
grievances,  and  ending  with  a  sanctimonious  warning 
against  any  deviation  from  the  paths  of  justice  and 
morality.  An  exhortation  to  shoot  landlords  like  part- 
ridges may  be  more  wicked  than  a  formal  protest  against 
a  deviation  from  morality  in  the  form  of  murder ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  less  contemptible.  The  Church  which  on  the 
■Continent  affects  to  be  the  great  bulwark  against  anarchy, 
has,  either  through  complicity  or  through  cowardice,  scan- 
dalously failed  in  the  duty  of  resisting  the  lawlessness  of 
its  devotees  in  Ireland. 

As  the  conspiracy  becomes  daily  more  formidable, 
stronger  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Government  policy.  In  the  most  favourable  event  of  a 
verdict  for  the  Crown,  the  chief  ringleaders  will  be 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment;  and  some  of 
t^em  perhaps  will  not  be  sorry  to  find  themselves  in  a 
safe  retreat  at  the  moment  when  they  might  otherwise  be 
expected  to  head  the  insurrection  which  they  have  done 
their  best  to  prepare.  Their  places  will  be  instantly  filled 
by  ambitious  substitutes,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring notoriety  in  their  turn.  The  extravagant  lan- 
guage of  their  principals  will  be,  if  possible,  exceeded, 
in  the  well-founded  confidence  that  the  elaborate  ma- 
chinery of  a  State  prosecution  will  not  be  employed  re- 
peatedly or  against  obscure  offenders.  In  the  meantime  the 
■outrages  which  embody  the  purpose  of  incendiary  speeches 
will  increase  in  frequency  and  atrocity,  and  the  combina- 
tion against  payment  of  rent  may  probably  spread  through 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  assumption  that  an  honest 
-verdict  will  to  a  certain  extent  vindicate  the  supremacy 
of  law  is,  by  general  acknowledgment,  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  jurors  will,  even  if  they  are  upright  and  loyal, 
need  courage  to  defy  the  intimidation  to  which  they  will 
be  exposed.  Modern  Liberal  legislation  has  succeeded  in 
deteriorating  the  jury  panels,  which  consequently  inspire 
little  confidence,  even  when  no  political  issue  is  raised. 
A  Dublin  jury  will  probably  not  acquit  the  defendants 
iu  the  teeth  of  sufficient  evidence ;  but  a  single  dis- 


sentient, through  sympathy  or  through  fear,  may  secure 
impunity  to  the  accused.  After  a  first  failure,  ulti- 
mate success  would  become  more  improbable,  and  a 
second  trial  would  produce  intolerable  delay.  While  no 
good  subject  would  willingly  impede  the  action  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Forster  may  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  prosecution  is  but  faintly  approved  either  by  his  sup- 
porters or  his  opponents.  One  section  of  the  party  pei'- 
haps  still  sympathizes  with  the  objects,  though  not  with 
the  methods,  of  the  agitators ;  but  the  objection  to  an 
appeal  to  the  criminal  law  in  which  Conservatives  and 
moderate  Liberals  concur  is  that  the  remedy  is  too  weak 
for  the  disease.  The  arrest  and  intended  prosecution  of 
Healy,  who  is  called  Mi'.Parnell's  secretary,  results  from  an 
information  laid  by  a  tenant-farmer  whom  he  had  publicly 
threatened  with  outrage.  The  same  agitator  denounced 
to  an  excited  meeting  by  name  Mr.  Hutchins,  whom  the 
voluntary  auxiliaries  of  the  Land  League  had  already 
attempted  to  murder.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
whether  conviction  for  aci'ime  which  cannot  be  adequately 
punished  is  possible  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

As  the  preparations  for  the  trial  for  conspiracy  will 
take  some  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  obstinately  bind  itself  to  abstain  from 
the  simultaneous  employment  of  more  stringent  mea- 
sures of  precaution  or  defence.  Two  provisions  of 
former  Coercion  Acts  are  urgently  required.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  ought  to  be  suspended,  and  the  dis- 
affected population  should  be  as  far  as  possible  dis- 
armed. It  is  at  least  impossible  to  understand  any 
objection  which  could  be  raised  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  arms.  The  most  pedantic  and  puzzle-headed  of 
constitutional  puritans  could  scarcely  persuade  himself 
that  the  acquisition  of  instruments  of  murder  is  a  sacred 
and  indefeasible  right.  A  Government  which  has  not 
courage  to  prevent  the  sale  of  rifles  and  bayonets  that 
are  to  be  used  against  itself  and  against  the  peaceable 
part  of  the  community  must  be  almost  too  imbecile  for 
contempt.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  published 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  factions 
selfishness  may  deter  a  Government  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  plainest  duty.  In  1846,  when  murder 
and  violence  were  almost  as  rampant  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  just  succeeded 
to  office  by  a  discreditable  coalition  with  Lord  George 
Bentinck  against  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Coercion  Bill,  would 
have  allowed  anarchy  to  continue  unchecked,  if  Lord 
Clarendon  had  not  threatened  to  resign  his  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  unless  he  were  armed  with  the  necessary 
powers.  In  the  present  year  the  new  Government  de- 
liberately refused  to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act ; 
but  the  consistency  of  Ministers  is  on  the  whole  less  im- 
portant than  life  and  property.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  prosecution  for  breach  of  the  ordinary  law 
should  interfere  with  an  application  to  Parliament  for  ex- 
ceptional powers.  Even  if  the  two  modes  of  proceeding 
were  deemed  incompatible,  it  is  a  more  urgent  duty  to  deal 
directly  with  anarchy  and  sedition  than  to  punish  past 
offences.  It  may  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  try 
whether  the  law  which  is  openly  and  systematically  defied 
is  really  powerless  ;  but  the  business  of  statesmen  is  not  to 
solve  speculative  problems,  but  to  protect  the  community. 
Even  if  the  Ministers  were  incapable  of  thinking  of  any 
interests  except  those  of  themselves  and  their  party,  they 
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would  be  well  advised  in  trying  to  resume  the  abandoned 
task  of  governing  Ireland.  Their  countiwmcu  prefer  the 
safety  of  society  to  the  sanctity  of  constitutional  cant. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  form  in  which  official 
speakers  recite  their  abhorrence  of  extraordinary  legisla- 
tion, only  the  enemies  of  order  and  justice  and  the  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Land  League  doubt  the  expediency  of 
silencing  the  demagogues,  and  of  locking  actual  up  or  in- 
tending murderers,  if  it  is  impossible  to  convict  them. 
If  landlords  are  placed  by  modern  Jacobins  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law,  poor  tenants  who  may  have  offended 
against  the  agrarian  code  have  some  claim  to  compas- 
sion. Like  ancient  Oriental  conquerors,  Mr.  Parnell's 
virtuous  clients  punish  women  and  children  for  the 
offences  of  culprits  who  have  ventured  to  pay  their 
rent.  The  perpetrators  of  outrages  are  not  unfrequently 
known,  and  the  more  deliberate  murders  are  generally 
committed  by  hired  assassins  from  a  distance.  In  former 
years  of  disturbance  it  has  been  found  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  few  persons  reasonably  suspected  has  almost  put 
an  end  to  crimes  of  violence  in  a  district.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  in  some  cases  supposed  criminals  may  be  un- 
justly accused;  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  risk  of  in- 
tentional injustice,  or  even  of  frequent  mistakes.  If 
an  innocent  person  by  some  infrequent  error  were  to 
suffer  a  short  imprisonment,  his  sufferings  would  be 
more  tolerable  than  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  disciples 
of  the  Land  League  on  contumacious  tenant-farmers.  In 
the  Cabinet  Councils  which  are  about  to  begin,  the  state 
of  Ireland  will  be  the  most  pressing  subject  of  considera- 
tion. The  Ministers,  as  Lord  Cloncurry  observes  in 
his  letter,  will  incur  a  grave  responsibility  if  they  de- 
cline to  provide  themselves  with  the  powers  which  are 
by  universal  consent  urgently  and  immediately  required. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  in  present  cir- 
cumstances revive  Mr.  Forster's  ill-judged  threat  of  a 
Disturbance  Bill  to  be  used  as  a  set  off  against  a 
Peace  Preservation  Act  ;  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain's  lan- 
guage at  Birmingham  is  not  a  little  alarming.  The 
recent  agitation  and  the  atrocities  by  which  it  has  been 
accompanied  are  not,  even  by  the  demagogues  them- 
selves, attributed  to  oppressive  evictions.  It  is  on  behalf 
of  the  tenant  who  remains  undisturbed  in  his  holding 
that  the  Land  League  claims  perpetual  possession 
and  exemption  from  liability  to  payment  of  rent.  There 
is  no  longer  any  pretext  of  agricultural  distress  to  be  used 
in  excuse  of  irregular  and  unconstitutional  projects  of 
legislation.  The  impartiality  which  places  on  an  equal 
footing  the  wrongdoer  and  the  victim  will  not  now  be 
plausible  or  popular.  It  would  seem  that  the  rupture 
between  the  Government  and  Mr.  Parnell  is  complete,  as 
he  has  resorted  to  the  coarse  practice  of  O'Connell  by 
giving  Mr.  Fokster  a  foolish  nickname.  Perhaps  the 
trodden  worm  will  turn,  though  it  declined  to  resent  worse 
injuries  inflicted  on  other  sufferers. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  report  of  a  new  rising  in  Cabul  and  of  the  murder 
of  the  Ameer  has  not  as  yet  been  confirmed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to 
formally  contradict  this  report.  All  that  appears  to  be 
known  is  that  on  the  16th — a  fortnight  ago — things  were 
quiet  at  Cabul.  Communication  with  Cabul  is  so  com- 
pletely suspended  that  the  Indian  authorities  know  nothing  of 
what  may  take  place  there  until,  at  any  rate,  many  days  have 
passed.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  report  comes  from 
a  quarter  which  has  shown  itself  on  other  occasions  to  be 
exceptionally  well  informed ;  and,  as  experience  has  shown, 
intelligence  is  spread  through  the  native  population  in 
India  in  some  mystei'ious  manner,  and  with  a  rapidity 
which  outstrips  the  imperfect  means  of  European  com- 
munication. Still,  it  must  be  said  that,  if  the  events 
took  place  at  the  date  at  which  they  must  have  taken 
place  lor  the  intelligence  to  have  reached  Lahore  through 
any  secret  channel,  enough  time  has  now  passed  to  make 
it  strange  that  nono  of  those  who  would  have  been  en- 
dangered by  an  insurrection  should  have  made  their  way 
to  the  shelter  of  the  British  lines.  The  balance  of  pro- 
bability is  therefore,  perhaps,  against  the  report  being 
true;  and  we  may  hope  to  hear  that  Abdurrahman  is  at 
this  hour  as  firmly  established  at  Cabul  as  he  ever  was. 
J!ut  every  one  who  heard  the  report  in  England  at 
once  felt   that   there   was   nothing   impossible   or  in- 


trinsically improbable  in  the  report.  An  insurrection 
and  the  murder  of  the  reigning  prince  are  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Cabul  so  familiar  and  frequent  that 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  their  befalling  the 
last  new  man  who  has  set  himself  up  there.  And  if  the 
report  was  assumed  to  be  true,  it  was  natural  to  ask 
whether  we  had  been  wise  in  giving  up  so  quickly  our 
hold  on  Cabul,  withdrawing  all  support  from  the  Ameer 
of  our  choice,  and  leaving  him  to  take  his  own  chance. 
A  little  reflection  will  show  that,  even  if  the  Ameer  had 
been  overpowered  and  murdered,  his  fate  would  have  been 
no  argument  against  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted. 
If  we  had  chosen,  we  might,  by  a  sufficient  expenditure  of 
life  and  money,  have  annexed,  not  only  Cabul,  but  all  the 
dominion  formerly  belonging  to  Shere  All  We  decided 
against  annexation ;  and  if  Afghanistan  was  not  to  be 
annexed,  it  must  be  left  to  itself.  A  chief  had  to  be  found 
who  offered  a  fair  promise  of  being  able  to  hold  his  own  as 
a  native  independent  pi'ince.  When  we  found  such  a  man  as 
Abdurrahman  we  had  to  take  care  that  he  should  be  at  once 
invested  openly  with  the  character  which  he  was  ready  to 
assume,  and  which  we  wished  he  should  assume.  Anindepen- 
dent  Ameer  under  the  guard  of  English  guns  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  and  every  day  we  remained  at  Cabul 
would  have  strengthened  the  impression  that  Abdurrah- 
man was  not  an  Afghan  chief,  but  one  of  those  wretched 
pocket-princes  of  the  English  who  are  sure  to  perish  the 
moment  they  are  left  to  themselves.  To  have  guarded 
Abdurrahman  for  some  months  more  and  then  left  him 
would  have  been  to  have  given  him  not  a  better  but  a 
worse  chance.  It  was  only  by  being  regarded  as  really 
independent  that  he  had  any  prospect  of  not  being  over- 
powered and  murdered  ;  and  if,  after  all,  fortune  has  gone 
against  him,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  placed  him  in  the  only  position  which  could  give 
him  the  possibility  of  a  better  fate. 

General  Primrose  has  at  last  told  the  story  of  the  sortie 
from  Candahar  of  the  16th  of  September.  Why  the 
sortie  was  made,  what  it  was  supposed  that  it  could  do, 
and  what  good  it  had  done,  were  all  puzzles  awaiting  the 
solution  which  no  one  but  the  General  in  command  could 
give.  General  Primrose  now  tells  us  the  general  result. 
The  sortie  was  a  brilliant  success.  He  also  tells  us  how 
that  brilliant  success  was  obtained.  It  was  won  by  send- 
ing British  troops  beyond  supporting  distance  into  a 
village  which  they  could  not  hold,  by  despatching  cavalry 
to  cover  which  had  to  be  hastily  withdrawn,  and  by 
leaving  the  British  dead  some  days  on  the  field  of  fight 
without  any  one  daring  to  bring  them  in  for  burial. 
In  what,  then,  did  the  brilliant  success  consist  ?  Simply 
and  solely  in  one  thing.  The  British  troops  learnt 
not  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ghazis.  From  an  Afghan  point 
of  view  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  result 
of  the  encounter  was  to  teach  the  Ghazis  not  to  be  afraid 
of  the  English.  But  then  this  had  been  already  accom- 
plished at  Mai  wand.  It  was  the  courage  of  those  fighting 
under  the  British  flag  that  now  required  a  fillip.  So  low 
had  their  spirits  sunk,  that  they  could  be  strengthened  and 
nerved  by  being  sent  in  and  out  of  a  village  to  be  picked 
off  through  loopholes,  by  finding  the  assistant  cavalry 
suddenly  withdrawn,  and  by  looking  for  some  days  on 
the  unburied  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades.  These 
were  things  that,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  been  supposed  likely  to  depress  rather  than  elate  ; 
but  the  heads  of  our  soldiers  had  only  room  for  one 
proud  triumphant  thought.  They  had  actually  dared  to 
stand  up  to  the  terrible  Ghazi.  It  had  been  positively 
and  definitely  ascertained  that  when  the  British  soldier 
and  the  Ghazi  met  the  British  soldier  need  not,  and 
would  not,  shrink.  This  was  the  priceless  result  of  the 
sortie,  and  so  long  as  it  was  gained  everything  else  was 
immaterial.  General  Primrose  describes  himself  as  hav- 
ing supposed  that  other  ends  would  be  served  by  the 
sortie.  He  wanted  to  ascertain  where  the  main  strength 
of  Ayoob's  artillery  was  placed.  In  point  of  fact,  he  learnt 
nothing  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  Then,, 
again,  the  investment  of  Candahar  was  almost  completed, 
and  General  Primrose  wished  to  break  the  ring.  The  sortie 
produced  no  kind  of  impression  on  the  investing  force,  and 
it  was  not  until  eight  days  afterwards  that  Ayoob  shifted 
his  position,  and  left  the  road  by  which  General  Phayre 
was  to  advance  comparatively  open.  It  was  the  approach 
of  General  Roberts  and  the  oncoming  of  General  Phayre 
that  caused  Ayoob  to  move,  and  the  sortie  had  not  affected 
him  in  any  way.     One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  had 
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boon  gained,  and  that  was  tlio  restoration  ol*  British 
courage  to  tlio  lighting  point. 

It  must  not  bs  assumed  that(  ieneral  PRIMROSE  waswrong. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  fight,  otherwise  use- 
loss,  for  the  mere  purposo  of  giving  tono  to  an  army.  It 
is  obvious  that,  alter  the  disaster  of  Maiwand,  the  British 
army  at  Candahar,  beginning  with  the  (ieneral  himsell', 
was  in  a  state  of  utter  panic.  The  British  troops  bad 
unquestionably  been  beaten  by  the  Ghazis,  and  driven 
lieadlong  from  a  battlefield  of  their  own  choosing. 
General  Primrose  immediately  telegraphed  that  the  army 
of  his  colleague  had  been  annihilated,  shut  himself 
up  izi  the  citadel  of  Candahar,  and  patiently  waited  to  see 
what  would  come  next.  He  felt  and  acted  like  the  General 
■of  conquered  troops  which  can  only  bo  taught  by  degrees 
to  do  something  against  the  conqueror.  Ho  felt  and  be- 
haved, in  fact,  just  as  French  generals  behaved  after  the 
crushing  victories  of  tho  Germans.  Even  if  the  general 
issue  of  the  war  could  not  be  altered,  the  French  com- 
manders thought  that  it  was  worth  while  to  throw  away 
some  lives  in  order  to  teach  Frenchmen  that  they  could 
dare  to  fight  their  awful  conquerors.  A  pauic-stricken 
general,  commanding-  panic-stricken  troops,  may  be  acting 
according  to  his  best  lights  if  he  orders  such  a  sortie  as 
that  of  the  16th  of  September,  and  may  be  perfectly 
natural  and  honest  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  success.  But 
it  was  a  kind  of  success  that  after  it  was  won 
must  have  given  and  must  still  give  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Afghans.  How  they  were  defeated 
by  General  Roberts  they  know  perfectly  well,  and 
we  know  in  detail,  now  that  the  despatches  in  which 
General  Roberts  describes  the  engagement  have  been 
published.  The  Afghans  were  defeated,  in  a  pitched 
battle  by  a  large  body  of  picked,  hardened  troops,  led  by 
a  General  of  the  highest  fame  and  the  most  brilliant 
capacity,  when  every  military  precaution  was  taken,  and 
everything  that  forethought  and  science  could  order  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Against  such  a  leader  and  such 
an  army  Afghans  cannot  hope  to  make  a  stand.  But,  on 
the  whole,  they  are,  as  it  is  said,  satisfied  with  Ayoob's 
campaign.  They  think  more  of  Maiwand  than  of  the  victory 
of  General  Roberts,  and  possibly  they  may  think  more  of  the 
siesre  of  Candahar  than  even  of  Maiwand.    To  have  got  an 
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English  General  to  describe  a  sortie  as  a  brilliant  success 
because  it  taught  his  soldiei'S  to  face  Afghan  troops  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  Orientals  have  won  over 
Europeans.  It  may  be  technically  right  that,  in  furnish- 
ing information  to  his  superiors,  General  Primrose  should 
have  given  vent  to  the  artless  promptings  of  his  modest 
mind  ;  but  the  simple  story  of  British  panic  is  not  only 
painful  to  read,  but  causes  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
effect  it  may  produce  when  it  is  read  throughout  the 
East,  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  boasting 
Afghans. 


GREECE  AND  EUROPE. 

THE  change  of  Ministry  in  Greece  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  Assembly  has  not  been  fully  ex- 
plained. If  the  constitutional  practice  of  representative 
government  is  strictly  followed  at  Athens,  Mr.  Tricoupis 
must  have  been  responsible  for  the  warlike  language 
of  the  King.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Royal  Speech 
was  altered  from  the  draft  of  the  Minister,  the  Cabinet  had 
no  choice  but  to  resign.  The  transaction  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  believed  that  there  is  at  present 
no  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Tricoupis  and  Mr. 
Koumoundouros.  Both  probably  share  the  national 
feeling,  and  all  Greek  politicians  who  are  candidates  for 
office  must  at  present  use  the  popular  language.  Those 
among  them  who  may  claim  the  character  of  statesmen 
probably  reserve  to  themselves,  when  they  threaten  imme- 
diate war,  the  choice  of  time  and  opportunity.  It  is  no  im- 
putation on  the  courage  of  themselves  or  their  countrymen 
to  assume  that  there  is  for  the  moment  no  serious  purpose  of 
attempting  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Berlin  Conference. 
But  for  the  anomalous  relations  of  the  States  of  South- 
Eastern  Eui'ope,  the  King's  announcement  of  warlike 
designs  would  have  been  not  only  impolitic,  but  dangerous. 
If  Turkey  had  been  really  independent,  the  challenge 
might  have  been  properly  answered  by  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war,  to  be  followed  by  a  more  effectual 
naval  demonstration  than  that  of  the  allied  squadron  in 
the  Adriatic.    In  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  King  and 


his  advisors  knew  that  tlio  announcement  of  a  warlil;o 
policy  would  he  attended  with  immunity  from  all  t  rouble- 
some consequences,  unless  menaces  were  embodied  in  acts. 
The  Porto  has  too  many  embarrassments  on  hand  to  begin 
unnecessarily  a  war  in  which  victory  would  not  lead  to 
any  valuable  acquisition.  Tho  Turkish  fleet  might 
damage  the  Greek  ports;  but  the  most  favourable  result 
of  a  war  would  bo  tho  retention  of  Thcssaly  and  Epino), 
which  need  not  bo  defended  till  they  are  threatened  with 
immediat  e  attack. 

The  advocates  of  tho  Greek  cause,  from  the  Kino  and 
his  Ministers  to  tho  Greek  residents  who  write  letters  to 
London  newspapers,  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  the  in- 
accurato  version  of  recent  diplomatic  proceedings  in. 
which  they  all  concur.  The  European  Governments,  and 
especially  England,  are  told  that  they  have  promised 
Greece  a  certain  extension  of  territory,  and  that,  if  they 
fail  to  fulfil  their  undertaking,  they  will  bo  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  risks  and  losses  which  their  deserted 
client  may  incur  in  executing  their  decision.  The  most 
plausible  pretext  for  the  complaint  is  tho  Conference  of 
Berlin,  which  was  assembled  to  discharge  tho  anomalous 
function  of  an  arbitrator  acting  on  a  one-sided  sub- 
mission. The  Porte  had  ratified,  by  acquiescence,  the 
vague  recommendations  of  the  Congress  of  1870, 
having  afterwards  engaged  in  desultoiy  and  probably 
insincere  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  now 
frontier.  If  the  litigation  were  conducted  according 
to  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  the  Government  of  the 
I  Sultan  would  be  held  to  the  admission  that  some  terri- 
!  torial  readjustment  is  necessary  and  just.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  to  be  expected  that  Turkish  diplomatists  should 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Greek  civilization  to  their 
own,  or  the  discontent  of  the  population  which  was  to  be 
relieved  from  alien  rule.  It  was  enough  for  the  purpose 
to  allow  that,  at  the  end  of  a  great  and  disastrous  war,  it 
had  for  sufficient  reasons  beco me  expedient  to  make  con- 
cessions to  a  State  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
test. The  Greek  kingdom  and  its  allies  or  protectors  had 
established  an  indisputable  right  to  the  surrender  by  Turkey 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Indeed, 
within  the  last  month,  the  Porte  has  in  an  elaborate 
Note  offered  to  concede  a  part  of  the  territory  in 
dispute,  though  it  still  refuses  to  withdraw  from  Janina 
and  other  important  points.  The  claim  of  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment to  the  larger  cession  is  founded  exclusively  on 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  to  which  the  Sultan 
was  no  party.  The  unanimous  demand  of  tho  Great 
Powers  is  entitled  to  political  and  moral  weight ;  but,  if 
the  independence  of  minor  States  is  to  be  respected,  it  has 
no  validity  in  international  law.  A  war  undertaken  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Berlin  award  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  justifiable  than  many  other  contests  for  objects 
which  seem  to  the  belligerents  desirable  and  expedient.  The 
French  war  with  Austria  in  1859  was  approved  by  many 
English  politicians  because  it  promoted  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  foreign  rule.  Another  party  censured  the 
disturbance  of  established  order  for  purposes  selected 
at  the  discretion  of  the  aggressor.  All  the  world  sympa- 
thized with  Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel  ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  with  their  followers, 
extended  their  approval  to  Napoleon  III.  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  find  an  intelligent  English- 
man who  would  have  consented  to  the  active  participation 
of  his  own  country  in  the  war.  An  invasion  of  Turkey 
for  tho  purpose  of  extending  the  dominions  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  would  be  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  sup- 
posed policy  of  an  alliance  with  France  in  1859  against 
Austria.  It  maybe  doubted  whether  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  survive  such  an  enterprise  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  excite  no  enthusiasm  if  it  took  the  form  of  a 
sequestration  of  the  Customs  revenues  of  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Theodore  Ralli  and  other  hasty  patriots  have  im- 
prudently attempted  to  impose  on  the  English  nation 
and  Government  a  responsibility  which  rests  on  a  fiction. 
The  King  himself  countenances  the  statement  that  during 
the  Russian  war  Greece  was  induced  to  abstain  from 
seizure  of  the  coveted  territory  by  assurances  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Minister  at  Athens  that  a  pacific  policy 
would  be  rewarded  at  the  peace  by  tho  enforced  cession  of 
the  districts.  Even  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the 
Greek  cause  shrink  from  the  further  statement  that 
Janina,  Metzovo,  and  Prevesa  were  specifically  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  territory  which  was  to  be 
acquired.    The  misstatement,  which  is  perhaps  repeated 
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in  good  faith,  has  been  long  since  exposed.  Ifc  is  trae 
that  the  English  Government  of  the  time  dissuaded 
the  Greeks  from  making  an  attack  on  Turkey  in  its  ex- 
treme need  which  could  have  no  moral  or  legal  justifica- 
tion. The  good  counsel  which  was  given  may  perhaps 
not  have  been  suggested  by  exclusive  regard  to  Greek 
interests  ;  but  it  was  enforced  by  the  conclusive  argument 
that  in  such  a  struggle  the  Greeks  would  be  exposed  to 
imminent  danger.  The  Turks,  as  against  the  Russians, 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  not  at  any  time 
during  the  war  fully  employed.  An  invasion  of  Thessaly 
would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  Greek  ports  without  possibility  of  retaliation. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  an  invasion  of  Turkish 
territory  by  Greek  levies  would  have  been  successful.  In 
Epirns,  if  not  in  Thessaly,  indigenous  resistance  might 
probably  have  proved  too  much  for  the  invaders.  Much 
excuse  is  to  be  made  for  zeal  in  a  national  cause,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  instinct  of  patriotism 
coincides  with  a  just  estimate  of  the  general  welfare;  but 
Greek  advocates  will  not  be  well  advised  in  claiming  as  a 
right  the  aid  which  they  may  probably  not  solicit  in  vain 
as  a  favour. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  literally  the  state- 
ment of  the  new  Prime  Minister  to  the  Chamber,  that 
the  Greek  Government  intends  to  rely  on  itself,  and  not 
to  depend  exclusively  on  the  policy  of  the  Great  Powers. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  either  the  sup- 
port of  the  country  or  the  necessaiy  Parliamentary 
sanction  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  army, 
except  by  professed  readiness  for  war.  The  reasons 
against  a  hasty  rupture  with  Turkey  seem  at  a  dis- 
tance to  be  conclusive ;  but  in  political  calculations  it 
is  never  safe  to  rely  on  apparent  expediency  or  even  on 
probability.  It  is,  after  all,  possible  that  the  Greek  army 
may,  without  ostensible  allies,  be  ordered  to  cross  the 
frontier.  There  would  perhaps  be  no  serious  difficulty  in 
occupying  the  districts  which  the  Turks  have  from  the 
first  professed  their  readiness  to  cede.  It  is  not  likely 
that  great  military  preparations  have  been  made  in 
Thessaly  or  in  the  southern  part  of  Epirus  ;  and  the 
Greek  commander  might  perhaps  be  directed  not  to 
attack  immediately  the  strong  positions  in  which  he 
might  encounter  both  the  Albanians  and  the  Turkish 
regular  troop3.  If  Avar  is  declared,  the  decisive  measure 
will  probably  indicate  an  understanding  which  is  not  other- 
wise known  to  exist  between  the  Greeks  and  the  other 
enemies  of  Turkey ;  yet  the  policy  of  an  alliance  with 
Bulgaria,  or  with  Sclavonic  insurgents  in  East  Roumelia 
and  Macedonia,  would  be  highly  questionable.  There  is 
some  force  in  the  suggestion  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
interests  of  the  Greek  nation,  if  not  of  the  existing  king- 
dom, may  be  reconciled  with  those  of  Turkey.  There  is 
no  room  for  Greek  influence  or  intellectual  predominance 
in  the  wholly  or  partially  emancipated  provinces. 


ITALY. 

THE  Pope's  speech  removes  any  doubt  as  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  permanent  official  view  of  the  holders 
of  the  See  of  St.  Peter  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Papacy 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  They  are  the  views  which  not 
only  Leo  XIII. ,  but  every  possible  Pope,  must  necessarily 
hold.  In  real  life  everything  depends  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  official  holder  of  these  views  thinks  right,  or  is 
guided  by  his  own  character  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  to  apply  them.  They  may  be  equally  held  by  a  Pope 
who  is  an  open  adversary  of  Italy,  or  by  one  who  asks  the 
world  to  look  on  the  agonies  he  is  passively  enduring,  or  by 
one  who  makes  the  best  of  bad  things  and  acts  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise.  But  if  a  Pope  speaks  of  his 
position  at  all,  he  must  at  least  speak  of  it  in  language  as  de- 
cisive as  that  used  by  Leo  XIII.  He  has  lost  the  temporal 
power  enjoyed  for  centuries  by  his  predecessors.  He  cannot 
affect  not  to  deplore  the  loss,  he  cannot  speak  as  if  a  wrong 
had  not  been  done  him,  he  cannot  abandon  his  claim  to  have 
his  own  again.  The  special  point,  however,  to  which  Leo 
A'  III.  now  draws  attention  is  the  insufficiency  of  thesubsti- 
i  ate  for  the  Temporal  Power  which  has  now  been  given  him. 
He  is  asked  by  his  adversaries  to  own  that  he  has  got  all  that 
ho  can  reasonably  want,  and  he  entirely  declines  to  admit 
that  he  has  got  anything  of  the  kind.  He  is  told  that  he  is 
treated  with  every  honour  befitting  his  dignity.  He  replies 
that  priests  are  insulted  in  Rome,  and  that  a  day  of  re- 


joicing has  just  been  held  to  commemorate  the  awful  hour 
when  the  sacrilegious  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel  broke 
by  force  into  his  city  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Rome.  He  is  told  that  his  spiritual  authority  is  un- 
questioned ;  and  he  replies  that  congregations  formed  to 
support  him  are  broken  up,  that  his  bulls  need  an 
exequatur  before  they  can  run  in  Italy,  and  that  the  State 
claims  to  control  his  nominations  to  bishoprics.  He  is 
told  that  if  he  looks  on  Italian  Rome  he  can  see 
nothing  to  offend  him  openly ;  and  he  replies  that 
Rome  has  under  his  very  eyes  been  desecrated  by 
such  foul  dens  of  heresy  as  Protestant  churches  being 
allowed  to  rise  in  its  streets.  A  Pope  would  not  be  a 
Pope  who  did  not  momm  when  rude  men  show  their  dis- 
like of  priests,  who  did  not  regard  the  forcible  occupation 
of  Rome  as  a  wicked  act,  who  did  not  take  the  side  of  the 
Church  in  the  old  quarrel  about  bulls  and  bishoprics,  and! 
who  did  not  regard  the  erection  of  an  heretical  temple  as 
an  eyesore  and  an  offence.  But,  although  the  present 
Pope  is  as  decisive  in  speaking  of  these  things  as  every 
Pope  must  be,  the  tone  he  adopts  differs  greatly  from  that 
habitually  employed  by  his  predecessor.  There  is  nothing 
like  spiritual  thundering  in  his  speech.  There  are  no  de- 
nunciations of  the  King  and  people  of  Italy.  He  utters  a, 
quiet  gentlemanly  protest  against  the  supposition  that  he 
has  nothing  to  pardon  and  nothing  to  regret,  and  leaves 
the  world  outside  the  Vatican  to  go  on  much  in  its  own 
way. 

That  portion  of  the  world  which  comes  nearest  to  him 
in  his  retreat  will  in  a  few  days  have  such  excitement  and 
interest  off  ered  to  it  as  is  provided  by  the  assembling  of  the 
Italian  Parliament.  It  is  not  probable  that  when  the 
Parliament  meets  it  will  have  much  time  or  thought  to- 
give  to  the  Pope  or  his  troubles.  It  will  be  occupied  with 
asking  the  Government  to  explain  and  defend  its  policy 
at  home  and  abroad.  Nothing  has  happened  in  the  reces* 
which  in  any  country  but  Italy  would  be  thought  likely 
to  shake  such  confidence  as  is  felt  in  the  Ministry.  Not- 
even  the  best-informed  Italians  pretend  to  have  any  means 
of  foretelling  when  a  Ministry  is  going  to  fall,  and  the 
present  Ministry  may  come  any  day  to  an  end.  But  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  that  has  been  done  by  it,  or  that  has 
happened  to  it  lately,  to  cause  it  immediate  uneasiness. 
Garibaldi  has  been  at  Genoa,  but  then  be  has  gone  away 
again.  He  has  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  seat 
as  a  deputy,  but  then  he  has  withdrawn  his  resigna- 
tion. The  Government  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
his  visit  with  extreme  quietness.  It  paid  him  every 
respect,  and  allowed  admiring  crowds  to  cheer  him, 
to  follow  him,  and  to  sit  all  night  outside  an  hotel, 
where  not  a  glimpse  of  him  was  to  be  seen.  Not 
hurriedly,  but  in  due  course  of  time,  the  King  pardoned 
Garibaldi's  son-in-law,  whose  short,  but  not  uncomfortable, 
stay  in  prison  would  have  been  still  shorter  had  not  the 
eccentric  idol  of  Italy  thought  proper  to  land  at  Genoa 
in  the  character  of  an  avenging  angel.  The  Government 
so  managed  matters  that  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
respect  was  paid  at  once  to  Garibaldi  aud  to  the  law.  The 
breeze,  if  a  faint  flutter  of  hot  wind  deserves  to  be  called 
a  breeze,  that  sprang  up  between  France  and  Italy  about 
the  acquisition  of  a  railway  in  Tunis  by  an  Italian  Com- 
pany, seems  to  have  died  away ;  and  in  the  famous  naval 
demonstration  Italy  took  the  part  that  became  her.  She 
did  exactly  as  much  and  exactly  as  little  as  her 
neighbours,  letting  it  be  guessed,  however,  that,  if  she 
had  to  be  guided  by  any  Power,  she  would  turn  in 
preference  to  England.  The  troubles  that  await  the 
Italian  Ministry  are  domestic  rather  than  foreign.  It, 
like  the  English  Liberal  Ministries  of  old  days,  is  haunted 
by  the  promise  of  a  Reform  Bill  which  it  is  equally  unable 
to  neglect  and  to  frame.  But,  as  usual,  it  is  finance  that 
again  promises  to  be  the  crucial  question  of  Italian  politics  ; 
and  this  time,  it  is  supposed,  the  question  will  assume  a 
very  large  and  important  form.  Italy  is  bound  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Latin  Union  to  redeem,  within  a 
time  which  is  fast  runningaway,  the  small  silver  coins  which 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  forced  paper 
currency.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  state  of  Italian  finance  that  the  volume  of  this  mobt 
objectionable  currency  should  be  diminished.  But  it  can 
only  be  seriously  diminished  by  a  large  outlay  of  money, 
which  with  Italy  means  a  large  loan.  The  credit  of  Italy 
is  now  good,  and  there  has  recently  been  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  Italian  funds.  But  in  order 
to  borrow  largely,  without  affecting  unfavourably  the 
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national  credit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  snob  a  reason- 
able  Boheme  of  general  finance  that  the  Parliament  and 
tho  nation  will  be  satisfied  that  tho  proposed  operation 
■will  bo  not  only  beneficial  to  the  country,  bnt  well 
within  its  moans.  To  draft  such  a  scheme,  to  complete  its 
details,  and  above  all  to  get  tho  Parliament  to  accept-  it,  is 
a  task  so  difficult  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  will  cover 
himself  and  his  colleagues  with  glory  if  ho  accom- 
plishes it. 

The  death  of  Baron  RlCASOLI  has  swept  another  namo 
off  the  roll  of  veteran  Italian  statesmen.  In  his  later  years 
Baron  RlCASOLI  lived  in  retirement,  but  few  men  did  moro 
for  Italy  in  his  day.    As  dictator  of  Tuscany  after  tho 
settlement  of  Villafranca,  he  carried,  by  the  ascendency 
due  to  his  high  character  and  his  unwavering  firmness,  the 
annexation  of  tho  Grand  Duchy  to  Piedmont.  When 
Cavour  died,  it  was  Ricasoli  who  was  thought  most  fit  to 
succeed  him.    When  La  Marmora  went  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Italian  army  in  the  war  of  1866,  it  was  Rica- 
soli who  was  charged  with  the  difficult  duty  of  presidingovor 
the  Ministry  which  remained  to  watch  how  Venetia  by 
arts  or  arms  was  to  be  won  for   Italy.     It  was  by 
the  zealous  concert  of  the  best  men  of  all  classes  that  the 
independence  of  Italy  was  won,  and  Ricasoli  was  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  Italian  patriots  who  belonged  to  the 
ancient  territorial  aristocracy.    Honourable  to  a  scruple, 
calm,  reserved,  and  almost  stern,  he  won  the  lasting  re- 
spect of  his  countrymen,  of  whose  character  he  represented 
a  side  familiar  of  course  to  Italians,  but  unsuspected  by 
those  foreign  critics  who  appear  to  evolve  their  conception 
of  Italians  out  of  the  study  of  organ-grinders.  The 
memory  of  another  Italian  statesman,  who  belonged  in 
many  respects  to  the  same  school  as  Ricasoli,  has  lately 
been  revived  by  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  erected  at 
Barletta  in  honour  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio.      The  best 
days  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio  were  over  before  those  of 
Ricasoli  began.     He  had  fought  with  Charles  Albert 
in  the  war  of  1848,  and  was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.    It  was  he  who  first  invited  Cavour  to 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  see  and  the 
modesty  to  own  that,  with  the  little  man  at  his  side,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  reign  but  do  not  govern.     When,  years 
afterwards,  Cavour  sent  the  Piedmontese  troops  to  the 
Crimea,  Massimo  d'Azeglio  gave  a  hearty  support  to  what 
seemed  a  very  hazardous  undertaking.    If  he  did  not  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  establishment  of  Italian  unity,  he 
contributed  very  largely  to  make  the  kingdom  of  Pied- 
mont fit  to  become  the  corner-stone  of  Italian  unity  ;  and 
Italian  unity  could  never  have  been  established  had  not 
Italy  had,  besides  Cavour  and  patriotism,  a  King  who  de- 
served to  reign  over  a  great  nation,  and  a  band  of  statesmen 
round  the  King  who  had  learnt  experience,  faced  difficul- 
ties, and  maintained  sound  and  just  principles  in  a  small 
but  free  State.     Other  men  like-minded,  but  necessarily 
with  a  different  past,  were  found  ready  to  work  with  the 
statesmen  of  Piedmont  as  one  portion  of  Italy  after  another 
came  into  the  fold ;  and  Italy  in  a  large  measure  became 
the  Italy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  because  such  men  as  Ricasoli 
were  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  such  men  as  Massimo 
d'Azeglio. 


SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

WITH  the  first  snows  have  come  the  first  political 
speeches  of  the  winter.  It  is  unusual,  especially  at 
a  time  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  quiet  or  un- 
eventful time,  for  so  little  talking  to  be  done  as  has  been 
done  as  yet  in  this  autumn.  But  the  lateness  of  the  Ses- 
sion ;  the  absolute  need  of  some  rest  which  must  have 
been  felt  by  the  most  resolutely  talkative  of  legislators  ; 
and  a  not  unnatural  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Op- 
position that  a  superfluity  of  comment  would  weaken  their 
case  against  the  Government  may  probably  account  for  the 
lull.  It  has,  as  we  have  said,  been  broken  this  week  in  good 
earnest.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  indeed  spoken  only 
on  non-political  topics.  But,  independently  of  the  smaller 
fry,  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Cowen  for  the  independent 
Liberals,  have  delivered  themselves,  the  first  two  on  both 
of  the  pressing  questions  of  the  hour,  the  third  on  Ireland 
only.  Mr.  Cowen's  speech  contained  the  mixture  of 
shrewdness  and  "  vicwiness,"  of  practical  good  sense  and 
vague  theoretical  radicalism,  which  is  usual  in  his  speeches. 
No  one  perhaps  has  gone  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter 


than  Mr.  Cowkn  in  his  remark  that  it  would  strike  rnont 
Englishmen  as  unfair  that  a  tenant  should  be  at  liberty  to 
got  the  highest  prico  ho  could  for  his  goodwill  if  a  landlord 
was  to  be  restricted  in  tho  rent  ho  might  ask.  This  in  tbe 
sort  of  thing  that  everybody  can  understand,  and  that  it 
would  puzzle  the  adroitest  Land  Leaguer  to  answer  in  any 

manner  likely  to  satisfy  an  impartial  person.  Yet  at  the* 
same  time  Mr.  Cowkn  is  reported  (though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  reports  of  his  speech  differ  Htrangely)  to> 
have  lauded  the  hopeless  Land  League  plan  of  St  ate  pnrohaso 
and  gradual  redemption  by  tho  tenants — a  plan  tbe  ab- 
surdity of  which  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  made  manifest,  though 
indeed  the  demonstration  was  not  needed  by  any  one  who 
had  the  slightest  knowledgo  of  Irish  history  or  of  Irish 
character. 

The  speeches  of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary  and  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  naturally  of  more 
practical  interest.    In  particular  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be 
said  to   have  slipped,    purposely   or   unawares,  into  a 
declaration  of  some  importance  when  he  said  that  "  tho 
"  Government  were  bound  to  find  some  means  of  giving- 
"  to  the  Irish  tenants  some  right  or  interest  in  the  soil 
"  which  they  tilled,  which  should  not  be  in  the  power  of 
"absentee  landlords."    We  do  not  know  that  anything 
quite  so  explicit  has  yet  been  said  by  any  member  of  the 
Government,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  has  emulated  his  chief's 
peculiar  knack  of  saying  the  unwisest  things.     For,  if 
the  tenants  of  absentee  landlords  are  to  have  preferen- 
tial advantages  over  the  tenants  of  resident  landlords, 
there  is  a  clear  inducement  to  drive  the  resident  land- 
lord out  of  the  country.     There  are  plenty  of  ears  in 
Ireland  quite  open  to   hear  and  digest  this  teaching. 
Beyond  a  glowing  description  of  the  extraordinarily  good 
time  coming  in  regard   to  commercial  matters,  and  an. 
oratorical  insinuation  that  Lord  Sandon  was  a  thief,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  other  utterances  were  chiefly  personal.  It 
is  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  know  that  the  magic  wand  of 
the  present  Government,  besides  pacifying  Ireland  and 
finally  settling  the  map  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  going  to- 
quiet  once  for  all  the    demands  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  to  set 
the  relations  of  the  Railway  Companies  and  the  public 
on  an  ideal  basis,  to  perfect  the  Patent  Laws,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws,  and  a  few  other  trifling  "  arrears  of  the  late 
"  Government,"  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  it,  in  a  phrase 
which  is  a  triumph  of  probably  unintentional  humour, . 
Bat  his  hearers,  no  doubt,  took  still  greater  interest  in  the 
personal  explanations  of  their  member.    Mr.  Chamberlain  . 
gave  Birmingham  a  lively  history  of  his  nolo  episcopari,nadL  h 
of  the  considerations  of  public  duty  which  made  him  submit 
to  the  painful  process  of  being  put  above  his  dear  friend 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.    "  It  was  a  painful  thing,  a  very 
"  painful  thing,"  as  another  person  of  eminence  once- 
remarked.    But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sense  of  duty  steeled., 
him  to  bear  it ;  and  it  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  upper  powers  that  men  almost  always  have  a, 
sense  of  duty  vouchsafed  to  them  which  steels  them  to  bear 
similar  inflictions.    These  revelations  were  no  doubt  in- 
tensely interesting  to  Birmingham,  just  as,  had  the  matter- 
been  the  other  way,  parallel  revelations  would  no  doubt- 
have  been  intensely  interesting  to  Chelsea.    But  the  world 
at  large  may  possibly,  such  is  the  irreverence  of  that  world, 
contemplate   them  with  less  respect  than  amusement,, 
mingled  perhaps  with  a  little  surprise  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain should  so  openly  show  his  opinion  of  the  mental 
calibre  of  his  constituents. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  recent  inventioasr  . 
of  Professor  Bell  and  his  rivals,  if  they  could  be- 
thoroughly  perfected,  would  enable  cynical  persons  to  ■• 
enjoy  a  singularly  delightful  pastime.  A  telephonic 
arrangement  by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words  from, 
Birmingham  and  Lord  Salisbury's  from  Taunton  could 
have  entered  the  right  and  left  ears  of  a  person  able  to  em- 
ploy both  organs  simultaneously,  would  certainly  have  pro- 
vided this  rarity.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
do  him  justice,  did  not  attempt  to  discuss  either  Albanian  or 
Irish  questions  at  any  length.  As  to  the  former  he  said  that 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  because  the  transparent  openness, 
of  his  Government  rendered  it  perfectly  unnecessary  \o<. 
say  anything.  Anybody  who  had  heard  or  read  their 
speeches  last  spring  was,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, : 
in  just  as  good  a  position  to  know  all  about  what  they 
had  been  doing  or  were  going  to  do  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
most  trusted  confidants.  It  is  odd  that  Lord  Salisbury-,, 
who   generally   passes,  even    with    his   enemies,  for  a. 
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maa  of  some  penetration,  seems  to  be  entirely  unable 
to  read  these  delightfully  open  riddles.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, it  is  to  be  observed,  did  not  fall  into  the  error 
into  which  it.  is  in  some  quarters  assumed  that  every 
hostile  critic  of  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  must 
fall — the  error  of  arguing  against  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
He  admits  the  strict  legal  obligation  under  which  the 
iSul.TAN  lies  to  cede  Dulcigno,  and  only  questions  the 
wisdom  of  the  violent,  or  apparently  violent,  enforcement  of 
the  cession,  now  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  persons  aggrieved 
by  it  are  not  so  much  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers  as 
the  Albanians  whose  allegiance  is  transferred.  But,  if 
Lord  Salisbury  had  to  tread  with  some  wariness  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  his  comments  on  the  actual  methods  of  persuasion  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Government,  and  on  the  still  graver 
question  of  the  probable  extension  of  those  methods 
ilJo  objects  of  much  more  importance  than  the  transfer- 
ence of  a  hamlet  on  the  sea-coast  from  very  valiant 
and  uncivilized  persons  who  do  not  cut  off  the  lips 
and  noses  of  their  prisoners  to  very  valiant  and  un- 
civilized persons  who  do.  In  the  absolute  secresy  in 
which  the  Government  have  wrapped  up  their  intentions — 
perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  far  wrong,  for 
the  speeches  of  last  winter  and  spring  are  nearly  as 
effective  hiding-places  as  the  proverbial  bottle  of  hay  for 
the  proverbial  needle — no  one  knows  what  is  to  be  done  in 
Thessaly  any  more  than  what  is  being  done  in  Albania.  No 
one  can  pretend — or  rather,  as  that  is  in  these  days  a  rash 
assertion,  let  us  say  that  no  one  can  succeed  in  showing — 
that  the  Berlin  Treaty  binds  the  Sultan  to  give  one  foot 
of  land  to  Greece,  or  that  the  Powers  are  entitled  by  that 
treaty  to  enforce  the  giving,  even  with  guns  half  of  which 
at  least  are  warranted  not  to  go  off.  Tet  the  interest  and 
importance  which  Lord  Salisbury  attaches  to  the  know- 
edge  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  thorny  matter  can 
,iardly  be  thought  exaggerated,  now  that  the  sons  of  the 
Greeks  are  writing  brave  words  about  Christian  armies 
and  such  like  things.  It  is  true  that  it  is  rather  a  habit 
of  the  sons  of  the  Greeks  to  write  and  speak  brave  words  ; 
perhaps  they  hope  to  establish  their  parentage  by  the 
trait. 

As  the  winter  advances  we  must  look  forward,  no 
'  doubt,  to  a  great  increase  of  such  eloquence.  We  wish 
we  could  look  forward  to  a  diminution  in  the  gravity  of 
the  events  which  are  likely  to  call  it  forth.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, but  unavoidable,  that  the  discussion  must  more 
than  ever  take  the  form  of  recrimination.  "  You  are 
"  carrying  on  secret  transactions,"  says  the  one  party. 
"  So  did  you  when  you  were  in  office,"  says  the  other.  Of 
course  the  retort  is  hopelessly  weak  in  the  circumstances  ; 
but  this  is  of  less  importance  than  the  unprofitable  nature 
of  such  a  discussion  at  any  time.  There  are  as  yet  no 
signs  that  the  singular  carte  blanche  which  a  majority  of 
the  constituencies  gave  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  manage  the 
Eastern  question  at  his  will  has  been  seriously  retracted, 
and  until  there  are  such  signs  a  certain  unreality  must 
unnecessarily  attach  to  hostile  criticism  of  the  way  in 
which  he  chooses  to  fill  up  the  blank.  Logically, 
every  word  that  Lord  Salisbury  said  the  other  night  is 
irresistible.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  and  logic  are  two  things 
which  never,  except  perhaps  for  a  brief  period  at  Oxford 
under  the  auspices  of  Dean  Aldrich,  have  had  much  to 
say  to  one  another.  The  Irish  matter  is  more  likely  to 
give  scope  to  the  critics.  There  are  not  wanting 
bigns  that  some  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment are  shocked  at  the  prevailing  anarchy,  and  at 
the  apparent  resolve  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  it, 
not  by  the  only  means  which  have  hitherto  proved  effec- 
tual, but  the  slow  and  generally  futile  method  of  pro- 
secuting individual  agitators.  Sir.  Watkin  Williams  is 
not  a  person  of  much  importance,  but  his  remarks  on  the 
subject  at  Liverpool  the  other  night  may  have  something 
more  than  a  personal  significance. 


BRIBERY. 

ONE  characteristic  of  the  disclosures  elicited  by  the 
Election  Commissioners  is  the  monotony  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  corruption.  The  same  causes  in  similar  circum- 
stances produce  the  same  results;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  operate  in  boroughs  which  have  avoided 
oxposure.  Some  of  the  worst  constituencies  have  been 
saved  from  inquiry  by  the  knowledge  of  both  parties  that 


gross  corruption  was  practised  by  themselves  as  well  as 
by  their  adversaries.  There  are  probably  not  many 
candidates  who,  like  the  petitioner  against  the  return 
for  Sandwich,  engage  in  a  contest  in  the  character  of 
private  detectives ;  nor,  perhaps,  are  there  many  who 
have  so  pleasing  a  faith  in  the  incorruptibility  of  electors 
as  Mr.  Crompton-Roberts.  Another  local  peculiarity  of 
Sandwich  and  Deal  is  that  the  candid  and  unpre- 
judiced electors  took  bribes  on  both  sides,  giving  never- 
theless due  weight  to  the  more  liberal  offer.  In  other 
boroughs,  as  in  Gloucester  and  Chester,  the  managers  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  tempted  into  dishonest  practices 
by  their  knowledge  or  assumption  that  the  other  party 
was  bribing  and  treating,  and  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
persevere  in  the  contest  except  by  adopting  the  same 
methods.  At  Macclesfield,  a  principal  agent  expressed  to 
the  simple-minded  candidate  a  natural  regret  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  go  in  and  win.  The  market  was  open,  the 
competitor  was  buying  freely,  and  there  was  still  no  doubt 
that  the  highest  bidder  would  be  preferred.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether,  in  any  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  investigated,  the  offenders  have  been  tempted  into 
wrong  by  the  practices  of  their  opponents.  Bribery  has 
in  those  places  long  been  an  established  institution,  and 
the  managers  have  not  had  occasion  to  wait  for  novel 
precedents.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  modest 
price  of  votes  in  some  of  the  boroughs.  Intelligent 
electors  have  been  contented  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
shillings  to  support,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  the  virtuous 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  daring  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  late  increase  or  recrudescence  of  bribery  may  be 
largely  attributed  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  It  was 
perhaps  not  the  worst  quality  of  the  voters  who  were 
then  added  to  the  constituent  body  that  many  of  them 
had  no  political  opinions.  They  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  a  saleable  commodity  of  no  value  to  themselves 
except  for  the  purpose  of  a  bargain.  At  the  election  of 
1868  defeated  candidates  in  many  places  asserted  that 
they  could,  if  they  had  thought  it  right  and  safe,  have 
bought  a  majority  at  the  rate  of  half-a-crown  a  head. 
Others,  who  may  have  been  less  scrupulous  or  less 
timid,  probably  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The 
prevalence  of  direct  corruption  was  regarded  with  com- 
paratively little  anxiety,  when  the  new  Parliament, 
after  a  year's  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  passed  the  Ballot  Act,  which  was  to  make  bribery 
impossible.  The  advocates  of  secret  voting  argued,  with 
much  plausibility,  that  no  prudent  man  would  pay  large 
sums  for  an  article  of  which  he  could  not  secure  delivery. 
They  also  contended  that  bribed  voters,  not  being  persons 
of  honour  and  delicacy,  would  probably  spoil  the  market 
by  habitually  cheating  their  customers.  It  was  impossible 
to  test  plausible  and  probable  anticipations  except  by  ex- 
perience. All  parties,  with  the  exception  of  practical  pro- 
fessors of  the  electioneering  art,  have  been  surprised  to 
find  that  there  is  honour  among  corrupt  voters,  and  that 
candidates  or  their  agents  rely  with  reason  on  the  good 
faith  of  a  crowd  of  cynical  rascals.  The  same  astonish- 
ment was  expressed  by  Burke,  in  a  speech  quoted  by 
Mr.  Trevelyan  on  the  New  Shoreham  election  of  1770. 
"  I  am  shocked,"  he  said,  "  at  the  wisdom  to  be  found  in 
"  these  transactions.  I  am  shocked  at  the  virtue,  at 
"  the  principles  of  honour  and  trust,  on  which  these 
"  men  acted,  principles  deserving  a  better  cause."  The 
Ballot  has  done  good  in  diminishing  disorder  and  in- 
timidation, though  it  has  weakened  or  destroyed  much 
wholesome  influence.  But  the  practice  of  bribery  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wholly  unaffected  by  the  change.  If 
a  scandal  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  is  to 
be  removed,  some  new  device  must  be  invented  to 
counteract  it.  Mr.  Forster  was  hasty  in  justifying  his 
late  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  incredulity 
with  which  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  it  received  his  assur- 
ances of  the  beneficent  efficacy  of  the  Ballot.  An  alterna- 
tive remedy  may  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  provoke  equal 
scepticism  amongst  legislators  selected,  as  Mr.  Forster 
says,  by  the  accident  of  birth. 

A  writer  in  the  Times,  with  the  statesmanlike  foresight 
by  which  that  journal  is  distinguished,  proposes  the  dis- 
franchisement of  all  boroughs  of  the  size  of  Gloucester 
and  Chester  by  swamping  them  in  electoral  districts. 
A  town  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants  would, 
it  seems,  be  entitled,  in  an  equal  division,  only  to 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  a  single  member,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  new  constituencies  would  reduce 
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or  destroy  tho  pecuniary  value,  of  a  vote.  Tho  sug- 
gestion would  not  bo  frivolous  on  i ho  part  of  a 
thoughtful  cleinoerat  who  doliljcrntely  dosiroil  to  con- 
eeiitroto  all  power  in  tho  hands  of  .popular  agitators 
and  orators.  Enormous  constituencies,  (hough  thoy  aro 
exposed  to  every  other  bad  influence,  aro  comparatively 
exeinpt  from  direct  bribery.  Tho  corrupt  class  in  tho 
United  States  is  not  the  mass  of  voters,  but  tho  pro- 
fessional managers  who  manipulate  elections.  Tho  popu- 
lace is  paid  by  deferenco  to  its  passions  and  its  pre- 
judices, while  its  confidential  advisers  securo  to  thom- 
selves  more  substantial  rewards.  Jt  is  possiblo  that 
future  extensions  of  tho  suffrage  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  diminish  bribery ;  but  the  first 
instalment  of  further  Parliamentary  reform  will  almost 
certainly  aggravate  the  mischief.  The  recipients  of  bribes 
belong,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  poorest  class  of  voters, 
being  either  small  householders  enfranchised  in  1867,  or 
the  residue  of  the  ancient  freemen.  Tho  present  Govern- 
ment is  pledged  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  the  agricultural 
labourers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  poorer  and  less  in- 
structed than  the  working  class  in  boroughs.  Unless  they 
are  stimulated  and  controlled  by  demagogues,  the  future 
rural  constituencies  will,  as  a  rule,  have  no  political 
opinions,  and  labourers  will  see  no  reason  for  refusing  to 
sell  their  votes  to  the  willing  purchaser.  The  counties, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  hitherto  exempt  from  direct 
bribery,  will,  after  the  next  election,  probably  furnish  an 
ample  field  for  the  detective  sagacity  of  a  new  batch  of 
Commissioners.  It  is  true  that  revolutionary  passion  or 
cupidity  may  at  any  time  supersede  tbc  influence  of  money ; 
but  tlie  pui'ifying  tendency  of  political  tempests  is  no  com- 
pensation for  the  ruin  which  they  inflict.  Some  political 
critics  have  expressed  the  paradoxical  opinion  that  cor- 
ruption is  not  the  worst  peculiarity  of  American 
institutions. 

It  is  not  satisfactory  that  legislation  and  government 
should  be  in  any  degree  controlled  by  the  nominees  of 
electors  who  have  sold  their  votes.  The  venal  constituents 
whose  misdeeds  have  lately  been  exposed  have  no 
moral  right  to  political  power ;  but  it  is  a  strange 
conclusion  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  greater  re- 
spect and  deference  if  they  could  be  compelled  to  give 
gratuitous  votes.  Their  acceptance  of  bribes  is  only 
an  illustration,  and  not  a  cause,  of  their  unfitness  to 
choose  fit  representatives.  The  best  service  which  they 
could  render  to  their  country  would  be  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  democratic  Reform  Bills  by  declining  to  vote. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  course  which  has  in  some  eases  been 
followed  where  bribes  were  not  forthcoming.  In  the 
absence  of  pecuniary  motives,  the  votes  of  corruptible 
electors  are  most  likely  to  be  given  on  the  wrong  side. 
The  Birmingham  organization,  as  compared  with  the 
Gloucester  and  Macclesfield  system,  recalls  the  memory  of 
Thurlow's  hesitation  between  two  candidates  for  a  high 
judicial  post: — "I  don't  know  which  is  worse,  the  in- 
"  temperance  of  A.  or  the  corruption  of  B.,"  but  the 
Chancellor,  further  remai'ked,  "  Not  but  what  there 
"  is  a — great — deal  of  corruption  in  A. 's  intemperance,  and 
"  a — great — deal  of  intemperance  in  B.'s  corruption."  There 
is  apparently  a  good  deal  of  corruption  in  the  party  zeal 
of  the  Three  Hundreds  and  Four  Hundreds ;  and  even 
deputations  from  Birmingham  itself  have  not  escaped 
suspicion.  The  secretaries  or  officers  of  the  new  fangled 
Clubs  have  already  begun  to  take  part  in  the  business  of 
bribery.  At  Chester  the  Liberal  candidates  thought  it 
prudent  to  separate  themselves  from  the  local  Liberal 
Association,  that  they  might  not  be  responsible  for  its 
probably  questionable  proceedings.  They  afterwards  found 
to  their  cost  that  they  had  only  eliminated  one  among  many 
elements  of  corruption  ;  but  they  bad  no  reason  to  regret 
that  preliminary  precaution.  It  is  but  too  probable  that  the 
late  revelations  will  serve  as  a  pretext  for  further  exten- 
sion and  equalization  of  the  suffrage.  The  Ballot  Act  is 
not  likely  to  be  repealed  ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  justly 
denounced  as  the  cause  of  abuses  which  it  has  merely 
failed  to  correct.  The  unfitness  of  a  part  of  the  present 
constituency  to  discharge  its  duties  will  not  be  removed 
by  the  admission  of  a  still  more  incompetent  class,  or  by 
the  total  destruction  of  the  greatly  diminished  influence  of 
property  and  education. 


SPAIN  liV  A  SPAN  1A  III). 

A  WORK  appeared  somo  months  ago  which  had  the 
■L  »-  raro  merit  of  being  written  by  a  Spaniard  about 
Spain  and  at  the  same  time  of  telling  the  truth  about 
tho  country  of  tho  writer  without,  reserve  and  without 
bitterness.  Tho  author  was  tho  Marquis  of  Riscal,  and 
a  summary  of  his  work  was  composed  with  much  care  and 
clearness  by  M.  Louis  Landr,  wlioso  untimely  death  gives 
a  valuo  to  all  ho  left  behind  him.  Seiior  i>e  Riscal  draws 
a  picture  of  Spain  which  is  evidently  taken  from  tho  life, 
and  he  has  pondered  over  the  facts  he  has  accumulated 
loug  enough  to  trace  evils  to  their  sources,  and  to  sco  what 
remedies  would  be  effectual  if  they  could  only  be  applied. 
To  Spaniards  such  a  work  would  be  invaluable  if  they  would 
study  it  until  the  lessons  it  teaches  sank  into  their  minds. 
But,  if  Spaniards  would  read  and  could  profit  by  it, 
Spain  would  not  bo  the  country  it  is  now ;  and 
the  author  has  the  good  sense  to  let  it  bo  understood 
that  ho  is  aware  that  his  appeal  is  made  to  ears  that  will 
not  hear  and  to  eyes  that  will  not  see.  To  foreigners  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  what  Spain  is  really 
like;  but  for  them  a  mere  knowledge  of  Spain  is  not  the 
chief  gain  they  can  derive  from  this  work.  Spain  is  only 
one  of  numerous  countries  which  are  at  a  particular  point 
and  a  low  point  in  the  scale  of  modern  civilization.  When 
we  have  once  clearly  ascertained  the  pi-eciso  standard 
reached  by  such  a  country,  we  can  not  only  place  others  on 
a  par  with  it  or  above  it,  but  can  apply  a  series  of  tests  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  superior- 
ity in  civilization  which  we  attribute  to  one  nation  over 
another.  Englishmen  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  if 
these  tests  are  applied,  England,  in  spite  of  some  short- 
comings, seems  to  have  been  more  successful  than  any 
other  European  country  ;  yet  Englishmen  cannot  but  re- 
mind themselves  how  comparatively  recent  is  the  time  in 
their  history  when  things  were  very  different,  and  when 
many  of  the  evils  depicted  by  Seiior  de  Riscal  had  their 
counterpart  here. 

The  first  thing  which  any  one  living  in  any  State  needs 
is  personal  security.  In  Spain  there  is  not  much  actual 
murder,  but  there  is  a  rampant  brigandage  which  only 
stops  short  of  murder  provided  it  can  rob  without  it.  Even 
in  Madrid  itself,  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  frequented 
streets,  a  member  of  the  Senate  was,  only  two  years  ago, 
kept  prisoner  in  his  own  bedroom  and  threatened  with 
death  until  he  paid  the  ransom  demanded  of  him.  Bands 
of  robbers,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  haunt  the 
mountain  districts  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  The  brigands  are  said  to  have  friends  in 
very  high  places ;  they  exercise  a  terror  which  prevents 
quiet  people  from  daring  to  give  evidence  against  them  ; 
they  walk  out  of  prison  if  they  are  put  into  it ;  and  when 
they  hold  land  they  pay  to  the  Government  just  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  they  think  convenient.  Justice  again 
is  slow  in  most  countries,  but  in  Spain  it  scarcely  moves 
at  all.  Every  process  is  secret,  and  everything  is  carried 
on  in  writing.  The  pile  of  papers  heaped  up  in  reference 
to  the  murder  of  General  Prim  ten  years  ago  mounts  up 
and  up ;  but  it  is  not  even  yet  thought  high  enough, 
and  a  trial  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  Govern- 
ment is  as  unable  as  any  one  else  to  ensure 
a  speedy  conviction,  and  if  it  really  wants  to  get 
rid  of  notorious  criminals,  it  shoots  them  on  the 
pretext  that  they  are  trying  to  escape.  In  minor  matters 
there  is  the  same  inevitable  delay ;  and  in  1879  the  official 
Gazette  announced  that  a  witness  was  wanted  in  reference 
to  a  railway  accident  that  occurred  in  1864.  Every  Ad- 
ministration, too,  invents  new  rules  and  wants  things  to 
be  done  in  its  own  style  ;  and,  whenever  proceedings  have 
been  pushed  forwards  a  stage,  compliance  with  some  new 
regulation  is  exacted,  and  the  matter  is,  and  always 
remains,  just  where  it  was.  As  a  last  resource,  forgery  is 
called  in,  on  the  chance  that  it  may  expedite  the  course  of 
business  when  nothing  else  will.  Next  to  robbery  with, 
violence,  forgery  appears  to  be  the  favourite  failing 
of  the  nation.  Even  brigands  forge,  so  that  they  may  show 
themselves  as  good  and  as  civilized  as  their  neighbours. 
Not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  a  cargo  of  goods  was  got  through  the 
Custom-house  duty-free  by  means  of  a  whole  set  of  docu- 
ments forged  in  the  Custom-house  itself.  And  so  notorious 
and  so  general  is  the  practice,  that  when  it  appeared  that 
forgeries  of  coupons  of  the  State  debt  had  been  made 
actually  in  the  office  where  the  debt  is  supposed  to  be 
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controlled,  the  Minister  of  Finance  mildly  replied  to 
questioners  in  the  Chamber,  that  in  a  country  where  coin, 
banknotes,  and  every  kind  of  private  document  were 
habitually  imitated,  no  one  could  wonder  that  the  same 
ingenuity  should  be  employed  in  forging  State  coupons. 

On  some  of  the  better-known  failings  of  the  country  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  Spanish  finance  is  always  in  a 
mess.  Acconnts  are  never  finally  made  up — that,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  African  war  being  still  open.  No  Budget  is 
ever  meant  to  tell  a  story  that  will  bear  examination,  and 
the  increase  of  the  floating  debt  and  the  partial  spoliation 
of 'the  creditor  are  sources  from  which  relief  is  boldly  and 
habitually  drawn.  The  Minister  of  Finance  knows  that 
he  is  not  responsible  to  any  one.  He  belongs  to  the 
Ministry,  and  the  Ministry  which  has  determined  how 
every  election  shall  go,  and  has  given  seats  to  the  Oppo- 
sition as  well  as  to  its  supporters,  does  not  consider  itself 
accountable  to  the  Chamber  of  its  own  creation.  It  is 
indeed  the  key  to  everything  else  in  Spain  that  a  Ministry 
makes  itself,  aim  when  it  is  made,  it  makes  everything 
else.  It  makes  the  Chamber ;  it  replaces  every  official  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  But  in  a  remote  way  the  public  affects 
a  Ministry,  for  it  terminates  its  existence.  The  Ministry 
of  the  day  is  fiercely  attacked  by  every  one  who  has  lost, 
or  who  hopes  for,  employment.  At  length  thei'e  is  a 
rumble  of  indignation  before  which  the  Ministry  bows,  to 
be  replaced  by  another  which  does  exactly  the  same  thing. 
As  a  rule,  the  country  is  profoundly  indifferent,  for  it  has 
the  indifference  of  habitual  stagnation.  There  is  scarcely 
any  commerce  in  Spain  -  except  what  is  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  Bills  of  exchange  are  almost  unknown.  There 
are  railways,  but  no  roads  to  them ;  adjoining  districts 
are  so  entirely  cut  off  from  each  other  that  the  population 
of  one  may  be  starving  while  that  of  the  other  is  obliged 
to  sell  its  wheat  for  a  song ;  and  while  a  large  part  of  the 
good  soil  of  the  country  is  unfilled,  any  one  who  is 
ambitious  enough  to  improve  his  property  finds  his  gain 
gone  by  the  Government  pouncing  on  hini  for  new  taxes. 
What  little  the  people  can  save  they  put  into  lotteries,  and 
although  there  are  Spanish  enterprises  which  are  quoted 
on  the  Bourse,  no  prices  are  given,  as  no  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  deal  in  them.  Fortunes  are,  indeed,  occa- 
sionally made  in  Spain,  when,  as  has  happened  at  a  great 
pinch,  the  Government  borrows  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
per  cent. 

This  is  a  dark  picture,  and,  if  it  is  accepted  as  true,  it 
must  strike  every  reader  at  once  that  Spain  as  thus  de- 
scribed is  exactly  like  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America,  is 
very  like  Turkey,  but  a  little  above  it,  and  very  like  Greece 
and  Roumania,  but  a  little  below  them.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  the  picture  is  somewhat  too  dark.  Every  detail  may 
be  accurate,  but  the  general  air  given  may  be  too  sombre. 
Bad  as  Spanish  finance  may  be,  and  poor  as  the  country 
may  be,  Spain  pays  something  to  her  creditors,  and  is 
said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  proposing  an  arrangement  which 
will  benefit  them  while  it  reduces  the  yearly  charge  she  has 
to  meet,  and  which  it  is  asserted  can  be  carried  out  by  the 
Government  tapping  the  money  that  is  hoarded  by  very 
humble  people.  Nothing,  however,  can  shake  the  main 
pasitions  of  Sefior  de  Riscal.  He  wants,  as  all  serious 
thinkers  want,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evils  he  describes. 
If  it  is  asked  what  is  to  be  done,  he  replies  that  some 
things  are  so  obvious  that  to  state  them  is  to  show  that 
they  must  be  done  unless  the  country  is  content  to  stay 
for  ever  where  it  is.  The  administration  of  the  law  must 
be  recast.  There  must  be  a  decently  paid  irremovable  ma- 
gistracy. There  must  be  a  gendarmerie  the  members  of  which 
are  notchanged  with  every  new  Administration.  Proceedings 
must  be  open,  not  secret,  and  oral,  not  in  writing.  The  Civil 
■Code  must  be  completed,  and  there  must  be  enough 
judges,  properly  trained  and  properly  paid,  to  dispense  civil 
business.  Secondly,  the  army  of  officials,  living  and  plun- 
dering on  a  precarious  tenure  of  their  posts,  must  be  cut 
■down,  and  the  remnant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
very  highest  rank,  must  be  secured  permanently  in  their 
offices.  Lastly,  all  ordinary  placemen  and  Government 
contractors  should  be  excluded  from  the  Chamber;  the 
electors  should  return  their  own  members,  and  should 
return  none  but  honourable  and  well-known  men  ;  while 
the  Chamber  should  make  the  Ministry,  and  not  the 
Ministry  the  Chamber.  No  doubt  all  these  things  are 
good,  and  much  to  be  desired  for  Spain ;  but  in  England 
wo  know  with  what  efforts,  after  how  long  a  time,  and 
£n  some  respects  how  imperfectly,  we  have  obtained 
iheca.    How  are  Spaniards  to  begin  not  to  be  Spaniards  ? 


Seiior  de  Riscal  suggests  that  it  would  be  an  admirable 
stimulant  of  healthy  opinion  if  a  paper  of  a  high  class, 
rigidly  impartial,  full  of  information,  and  enforcing  the 
highest  principles,  could  be  started,  made  to  pay,  and 
circulated  through  the  country.  He  is,  however,  alive 
to  the  initial  difficulty  that,  as  things  are  now,  such  a 
paper,  if  started,  would  be  at  once  suppressed.  But  he 
also  suggests,  and  it  is  the  only  suggestion  that  is 
practicable,  that  those  who  wish  to  do  great  things  for 
Spain  should  begin  by  doing  little  things.  An  honest 
Spaniard  need  not  sit  with  his  hands  folded,  or  only  raised 
to  lift  his  cigarette,  because  he  cannot  remodel  the  law,  the 
electorate,  and  the  bureaucracy  of  his  country.  He  must 
begin  with  something,  and  if  he  wishes  to  begin,  all  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  very  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
bestir  himself  in  the  region  of  finance.  Financial  reform 
has  two  great  attractions.  It  almost  alone  of  reforms 
awakens  no  religions  bitterness,  and  it  finds  well-wishers 
in  every  taxpayer  who  does  not  live  on  the  taxes.  An 
Opposition  leader  who  could  forego  the  pleasure  of  thun- 
dering against  the  general  iniquity  of  his  opponents  might 
do  his  adversaries  more  harm  and  himself  and  his  country 
much  more  good  by  making  himself  master  not  only  of  the 
details,  but  of  the  general  scheme,  of  the  Budget.  And 
those  who  keep  out  of  the  arena  of  active  politics,  and  yet 
wish  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  their  countrymen,  cannot 
do  anything  more  profitable  than  to  examine  and  explain 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  the  general  pecuniary  needs 
and  resources  of  the  nation. 


BRITISH  FARMING. 

THE  publication  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  throws 
light  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  British 
agriculture  at  the  close,  as  we  may  hope,  of  one  of  the  most 
trying  crises  through  which  it  has  ever  passed.  A  long 
succession  of  bad  wheat  harvests,  culminating  in  1879  in 
the  worst  of  the  century,  and  aggravated  in  that  year  by 
unsatisfactory  crops  of  all  kinds  and  by  destructive  sheep 
disease,  would,  under  any  conditions,  have  told  severely 
upon  our  farmers.  But  at  former  periods  they  would 
have  been  able  in  a  large  measure  to  throw  their  losses 
upon  the  community  at  large  by  raising  the  prices  -of 
their  corn  and  cattle.  Now  they  have  been  unable  to  do 
this,  because  at  the  moment  when  European  seasons 
were  at  their  worst  those  of  America  were  excellent ; 
and  as  it  also  happened  that  at  that  time  an  excep- 
tionally large  proportion  of  the  American  population 
was  engaged  in  agriculture,  American  competition  forced 
down  prices,  even  in  departments  which  had  previously 
been  believed  secure  against  competition. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  consequent  agricultural  dis- 
tress, resulting  in  England  in  a  general  reduction  of  rents, 
in  the  throwing-up  of  farms,  and  a  difficulty  of  finding 
new  tenants ;  and,  in  some  districts  of  Ireland,  in  actual 
famine.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  cultivation  of  this 
unprecedented  combination  of  disasters  ?  Bad  seasons, 
however  prolonged  and  however  severe,  must,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  come  to  an  end  some  time.  Were 
it,  therefore,  only  bad  seasons  that  the  farmers  had  to 
contend  against,  we  should  expect  them  to  struggle  on 
doggedly,  and  to  be  supported  in  doing  so  by  the  land- 
lords and  their  other  creditors.  But  American  competi- 
tion may  be  expected  to  continue,  not  perhaps  in  all  its 
recent  severity,  but  still  keenly  enough  to  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  those  who  are  exposed  to  it.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  disheartening  effects  of  these  accumulated 
and  prolonged  difficulties  have  not  been  as  great  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  thei'e  had  been  actual  progress,  in  spite  of  all 
the  adverse  circumstances  we  have  mentioned.  And  so, 
no  doubt,  there  has  been  in  certain  respects,  and  in 
certain  portions  of  the  country.  In  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  the  cultivated  area  has  increased  to  the  extent 
of  1,694,000  acres  as  compared  with  1870;  or,  as  Mr. 
Giffen  puts  it  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Returns, 
an  acreage  larger  than  the  whole  surface  of  Devon- 
shire has  been  added  to  the  area  under  cultivation 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Even  compared  with  1879,  there  fs 
an  increase  this  year  of  126,000  acres.  This  last  fact  is 
very  striking  at  a  first  view.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of 
political  economy,  or  rather  of  common  sense,  that  new 
capital  does  not  continue  to  be  invested  year  after  year  in 
a  trade  unless  that  trade  is  profitable  ;  and  here  we  have 
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the  fact  that  during  (lie  past  ten  years,  in  spite  of  excep- 
tionally bail  seasons  and  foreign  coin  petition,  reclaiming, 
draining,  fencing,  clearing,  and  tilling  have  rescued,  as 
it  were,  a  great  county  from  barrenness  and  made  it 
useful  to  man.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  talk  about 
distress,  if  not.  w  ithout,  foundation,  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
Hut.  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  tlieso  Agricultural  !!<■- 
turns  aro  of  very  recent  date  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  at  first 
fchej  were  extremely  defective;  and  that  they  have  gradu- 
ally been  mado  moro  correct,  though  they  aro  still  far 
from  being  what  they  might  bo  if  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  I  he  Board  of  Trado  possessed  fuller  logal  powers. 
In  other  words,  much  of  tho  increase  wo  have  noted  is 
merely  nominal,  being  duo  to  improved  returns  alono. 
Further,  nobody  pretends  that  farming  has  everywhere 
and  in  all  cases  been  unprofitable.  And  it  is  also  to  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  bare  fallow — that  is,  land  ploughed 
rip,  but  not  undor  crop — is  included  in  tho  area  officially 
described  as  cultivated,  and  therefore  fields  thrown  upon 
the  hands  of  landlords  and  left  unfilled  go  to  swell  the 
acreago  under  cultivation.  It  is  enough  to  state  this  fact 
to  show  how  fallacious  is  the  mere  increase  of  what  is 
called  the  cultivated  area.  Practically,  holdings  which  aro 
untenanted,  and  arc  neither  stocked  nor  tilled  by  the  land- 
lord, constitute  land  gone  ont  of  cultivation.  Now  the  returns 
show  a  large  increase  of  bare  fallow,  or  uucropped  arable 
land,  and  the  increase  is  largest  in  Essex,  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  Lincolnshire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Devonshire — that  is,  in  the  most  fertile  counties 
of  England. 

Coming  now  to  somewhat  more  minute  detail,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  an  increase  this  year,  as  compared  with  last,  in 
the  acreage  under  wheat.  It  will  be  recollected,  however, 
that  from  first  to  last  the  harvest  year  1879  was  exception- 
ally bad.  This  year,  on  the  contrary,  the  seedtime  was 
very  favourable.  AVhile  London  was  afflicted  by  months 
of  almost  constant  fog,  the  country  was  rejoicing  in 
bright,  dry  weather,  most  favourable  to  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  the  seed.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  return- 
ing officers  state  that  an  additional  acreage  was  sown. 
But  from  other  parts  of  the  country  the  officers  report  a 
decrease,  because  of  the  number  of  vacant  farms.  On  the 
balance,  however,  there  is  an  increase  of  19,000  acres. 
Looking  back  to  the  earliest  of  the  returns,  we  observe 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  due  to  special  and  tem- 
porary causes ;  but  the  general  tendency  is  decidedly 
towards  decrease.  Thus,  for  the  ten  years  to  which  we 
have  extended  our  review,  the  area  under  wheat  has 
fallen  from  3,500,543  to  2,909,000  acres,  a  decrease  of 
more  than  591,000  acres,  or  almost  24  per  cent.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  in  1874  the  wheat  acreage 
was  actually  greater  than  in  1870,  and  that  it  was  not  till 
1876  that  the  decline  became  serious;  and  even  then  there 
was  recovery  in  the  two  following  years.  In  short,  previously 
to  1879,  the  wheat  acreage  only  once  fell  below  three 
million  acres.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  whether 
better  times  will  not  witness  a  resumption  of  wheat-grow- 
iDg  on  a  considerable  scale.  Meanwhile,  the  past  two 
years  have  brought  about  a  great  falling-off.  In  Scotland, 
in  particular,  the  decrease  has  been  steady  and  marked. 
"While,  as  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  a  small  increase 
this  year  in  the  wheat  acreago,  there  is  a  very  large 
falling-off  in  the  breadth  of  land  under  barley  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  amounting  to  200,000  acres.  The 
extremely  inferior  quality  of  the  barley  crop  of  1879,  and 
the  difficulty  ef  securing  it  amidst  continuous  rains,  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  decrease.  But  it  is  to  be  added 
that  only  three  times  in  the  last  ten  years  has  the  present 
barley  area  been  exceeded,  and  therefore  the  decrease, 
after  all,  stands  in  little  need  of  explanation.  In  oats 
there  was  this  year  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  breadth  of  land  sown,  which,  in  fact,  has  been 
equalled  only  once  before  since  1867.  The  oat  crop,  it 
may  bo  recollected,  was  the  best  of  all  the  corn  crops  last 
year,  and  this  circumstance  probably  had  considerable 
influence  in  deciding  farmers  to  increase  their  sowing. 
On  the  other  hand,  peas  and  beans  have  considerably 
fallen  off.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  maize  is  now  used 
very  largely  for  the  purposes  for  which  peas  and  beans 
were  formerly  grown,  that  the  imports  of  maize  have 
doubled  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  that  consequently 
the  area  devoted  to  these  crops  has  gradually  declined. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  we  have  been  saying  in  re- 
spect to  the  corn  crops.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  the  area  under  wheat  as  compared  with  1879,  and  a 


considerable  increase  under  oats,  whilo  under  barley  there 
has  been  a  largo  decrease',  and  under  peas  and  beaux  a 
considerable  decrease  The  area  Under  all  of  them:  cropH, 
taken  together,  amounts  this  year  to  8,876,000  acrc«, 
which  is  a  decrease  upon  1879  of  rather  moro  than  1  per 
cent.  But  if  wo  oxtond  our  review  back  to  1870,  nn  wo 
have  been  doing,  wo  find  the  decrease  to  be  7  pet  cent. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  In  those  ton  years  the  area 
newly  brought  undor  cultivation  exceeds  in  si/.o  tho 
county  of  Devon,  it  will  bo  seen  how  great  a  revolution  in 
tho  agricultural  economy  of  tho  kingdom  is  implied  in  t  his* 
decrease  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  acreago  under  corn  crops. 
Tho  comparative  cheapness  with  which  America  and  other 
foreign  countries  can  grow  corn  lias  not  only  counteracted 
the  influence  of  tho  increase  of  population  at  home — which 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  cause  more  and  moro  of 
the  soil  of  the  country  to  be  devoted  to  tho  growth  of  corn 
— but  has  actually  caused  less  and  less  corn  to  bo  grown. 
If  our  statistics  went  far  enough  back,  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting, and  to  many  people  very  surprising,  to  trace  the 
magnitude  of  tho  diminution.  To  the  community  at  large 
the  change  has  been  highly  beneficial,  as  it  has  not  only 
cheapened  food,  but  has  set  free  capital  and  labour  for  more 
productive  employment.  But  to  the  persons  and  classes 
exposed  to  the  competition  it  has  been  a  hard  battle; 
to  the  poorer  and  less  skilful  amongst  them  it  has  brought 
severe  suffering. 

Green  crops  have  decreased  about  2  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  showing  once  again  tho  influence 
of  the  prevailing  depression  ;  but,  on  tho  whole,  the  area 
under  these  crops  has  remained  steady  since  1870.  The 
most  decisive  evidence  of  the  agricultural  depression  is, 
however,  afforded  by  the  increase  of  bare  fallow  to  which 
we  have  referred  above.  Since  1879  the  increase  has 
been  91,000  acres,  or  12^  per  cent.;  and  since  1870  it 
has  been  202,000  acres,  or  over  33  per  cent.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  anything  to  what  we  have  said  above 
as  to  the  significance  of  these  figures.  Passing,  in  the 
last  place,  to  the  number  of  live  stock,  we  find  a  de- 
crease in  horses  employed  in  agriculture — a  further 
evidence  of  the  number  of  farms  unlet.  And  we  also 
find  a  decrease  in  brood  mares  and  young  horses.  What 
is  less  easily  'explained  at  first  sight  is  the  decrease 
of  nearly  1  per  cent,  in  milch  cows,  although  other 
horned  cattle  have  increased  2  per  cent.  As  milk  can- 
not be  imported  from  great  distances,  while  dead  meat 
and  fat  cattle  have  been  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  an 
increase  in  cattle  for  fattening,  and  a  decrease  in  milch 
cows,  are  quite  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect.  But 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
import  of  cheese  from  America  a  couple  of  years  age- 
frightened  cheesemakers  at  home,  and  led  many  to  break 
up  their  dairies.  This  is  probably  the  true  explanation. 
That  there  should  be  a  decrease  of  nearly  a  million  in 
sheep  and  of  half  a  million  in  lambs,  will  surprise  no 
one  who  is  aware  of  the  havoc  made  in  onr  flocks  by 
disease  in  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
notice  that  the  decrease  has  occurred  almost  exclusively  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  the  Scotch  counties  almost  without 
exception  showing  an  increase,  especially  in  lambs,  and  the 
English  counties  bordering  on  Scotland  also  escaping 
loss.  The  explanation  is  that  1879  w:iS  ft  comparatively 
dry  year  in  Scotland,  that  last  winter  and  spring  were 
exceptionally  fine,  and  that  the  sheep  disease  was  the  eon- 
sequence  of  wet.  But  the  decrease  in  cattle,  in  the  face  of 
increased  cultivation  and  increased  pasturage,  is  a  dis- 
couraging symptom. 


THE  WAGES  OF  LITERATURE. 

TVT  ZOLA,  lias  published  a  volume  of  collectcu  essays  wltieb 
-L»-L  •  cannot,  of  course,  have  a  success  like  that  of  Nana.  In- 
his  essays  M.  Zola  merely  explains  his  theory  of  literature;  in 
novels  ho  illustrates  his  theory  by  pungent  examples.  In  his 
essays  he  fulminates  from  his  pulpit  in  the  Voltaire  against  that 
terrible  social  evil,  le  lyrisme.  He  descends  on  Victor  Hugo  with, 
the  crushing  remark  that,  afteif  ill,  "  he  is  only  a  lyric  poet."  In 
M.  Renan,  too,  he  detects  that  futile  thing,  a  poet ;  and  it  is  not  to. 
the  purpose  to  reply  that  M.  Renan  has  written  little  or  no  poetry,. 
M.  Zola  has  spoken,  and  M.  Renan"s  place  for  tho  future  is  in  the 
purgatory  of  poets.  In  agreeable  contrast  to  the  sickly  sentiment 
of  mere  lyric  pnets  and  to  the  impertinences  of  such  authors  as 
Victor  Hugo,  M.  Zola  erects  the  majestic  shapes  of  Science,  of 
"  Naturalism,'"  and  of  himself.  Literature  is  to  be  all  science  now, 
all  physiology,  and  M.  Zola  is  the  prophet  of  the  new  era.  It  is 
true  he  often  says  "  we "  in  speaking  of  the  Naturalists,  and  ha- 
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seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  group  of  "  those  about  Zola," 
young'  writers  of  his  school.  But  the  world  has  not  recognized,  or 
has  shut  its  nostrils  against,  the  fragrant  literature  of  young 
Zolaistes.  It  is  with  the  master  himself  that  we  must  deal,  listen- 
ing respectfully  to  his  haughty  demand  for  "  documents,"  and 
wishing  humbly  that  he  would  not  invariably  look  for  documents 
iu  such  very  unspeakable  places.  To  read  M.  Zola  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  detest  science — in  whose  name  he  does  such 
remarkable  things — and  to  read  Mme.  Deshoulieres  with  pleasure. 
But  there  is  one  topic  at  least  on  which  M.  Zola  speaks  with 
some  authority,  and  with  good  common  sense. 

That  topic  is  V argent  en  litterature,  the  wages  of  literature.  M. 
Zola  laughs  at  the  absurd  old  theory  which  condemned  men  of 
letters  to  give  away  their  works  for  nothing,  and  to  be  satisfied 
■with  glory.  Never  was  there  a  poet  yet  that  was  content  with 
glory  without  money.  Byron  mocked  at  Scott's  gains,  till  his 
own  works  began  to  sell,  and  that  has  usually  been  the  limit  of 
poetical  indifference  to  professional  success.  M.  Zola,  of  course,  is 
iidignaut  with  the  critics  who  deplore  that  the  modern  writer 
has  become  a  tradesman.  He  himself,  as  every  one  who  chanced  to 
be  in  Paris  at  this  time  last  year  must  be  aware,  is  a  master  in 
the  art  of  advertisement.  Big  and  little  yellow  placards,  bearing 
the  name  of  "Nana''  in  squat  black  letters,  were  the  most  re- 
markable among  the  mural  decorations  of  the  town.  M.  Zola  has 
always  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  agree  with  people  who  say 
"  l'argent  tue  l'esprit."  In  his  essay  he  tries,  with  some  success, 
to  demonstrate  that  the  author  lives  better,  and  in  a  more  digni- 
fied way,  in  an  age  of  commercial  naturalism  than  in  a  period  of 
what  he  calls  "  idealism,"  and  of  patronage.  With  the  modem 
side  of  the  question  M.  Zola  is  very  well  acquainted.  lie  now 
counts  his  editions  by  the  hundred  thousand,  but  the  time  has 
been,  as  he  tells  us  here,  when  he  starved  in  a  garret.  About  the 
condition  of  authors  in  old  days,  about  the  relations  of  the 
classical  French  writers  and  their  publishers,  M.  Zola  is  not  nearly 
so  well  informed.  He  says  that  it  is  a  question  of  "  documents." 
So  it  is,  but  iu  this  case  the  "  documents  "  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
lupanar,  or  any  of  the  haunts  of  Nana,  so  this  eminent  man  of 
science  has  but  few  to  exhibit.  In  memoirs  and  letters  the  evidence 
must  be  si  night,  and  the  obscure  history  of  the  relations  of  authors 
and  publishers  has  still  to  be  written.  M.  Zola  has  looked  into 
the  Histoiiettes  of  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  an,  ignoble  and  ill- 
natured  scandalmonger  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  His- 
toiiettes he  finds  the  anecdote  of  the  King's  inability  to  pension 
Malherbe,  of  the  thousand  crowns  granted  to  the  poet  by  M.  de 
Bellegarde,  the  reduced  pension  given  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  and 
30  forth.  Malherbe  did  not  mind  accepting  a  "  tip "  of  four 
hundred  livres,  but  he  was  indignant  because  his  benefactor  did 
not  send  a  carriage  to  bring  him  to  receive  the  money,  De  Balzac, 
■who  had  land  of  his  own,  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  receive  a 
pension.  Sarrazin  was  a  bullied,  and  Voiture  a  petted,  parasite  of 
the  great ;  and  it  seems  that  M.  de  Noailles  used  to  treat  the 
eminent  Chapelain  as  badly  as  if  he  had  been  a  Court  jester. 
Corneille  was  always  poor,  and  La  Fontaine  was  the  pensioner 
of  Fouquet,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  La  Fontaine  was  to  receive  a 
thousand  livres  yearly,  in  payment  for  delivery  of  a  set  of  verses 
every  quarter.  The  first  set  of  rhymes  is  addressed  by  La 
Fontaine  to  Mme.  Fouquet : — ■ 

Comme  je  vois  mouseigneur  votre  epoux 
iloin.i  de  loisir  i|ii'htimme  qui  soit  en  France, 
Au  lieu  de  lui,  puis-je  payer  a.  vous  ? 
Seroit-ce  assez  d'avoir  votre  quittance  ? 

Pelisson,  the  secretary  of  Fouquet,  gave  La  Fontaine  a  receipt  in 
rhyme,  a  ballad  on  the  same  refrain  as  that  employed  by  La 
Fontaine :  — 

Moses  de  Vaux,  et  vous  leur  secretaire, 
Voila  l'acquit  tel  que  vous  souhaites. 
Jin  puissiez  vous  en  cent  ans  assez  faiie  ! 

Madame  Fouquet  was  made  to  say : — 

De  mes  deux  yeux,  ou  de  mcs  deux  solcils, 
J'ai  lu  vos  vers  qu'on  trouve  sans  pareils, 

and  so  forth.  The  whole  transaction  may  not  have  been  very 
dignified,  but  dignity  was  not  the  strong  point  of  good  La 
Fontaine.  M.  Zola  does  not  mention  the  affair,  but  no  doubt  he 
would  condemn  it  in  the  sweet,  tolerant  spirit  of  scientific 
naturalism.  Another  old  offender  was  Ulement  Marot,  who  begged 
a  petition  from  Madame  d'Alencon,  in  a  "  ballade,  pour  estre 
couche  en  son  estat." 

M.  Zola  attributes  the  somewhat  servile  position  of  the  old  poets 
to  the  want  01  readers.  Fxcept  by  way  of  patronage,  there  was 
no  remuneration  for  a  man  of  letters.  We  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  it  was  less  lack  of  public  appreciation  than  of  honesty  iu  the 
old  publishers  that  kept  literary  men  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
the  great  and  the  gratitude  of  kings.  What  we  need  is  more  docu- 
ments ab  >ut  the  old  laws  of  copyright.  Probably  copyright  was 
chielly  secured  by  the  printer,  by  aid  of  Royal  licences.  If  we 
examine  the  case  of  Ronsard,  a  poet  of  great  popularity,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  far  as  patronage  went,  he  did  very  well.  The  King 
gftve  him  the  abbeys  of  Bellezaune,  Beaulieu,  Croixval,  and 
several  priories.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1584,  Ronsard 
had  never  received  a  penny  from  the  booksellers  who  brought  out 
'jiis  numerous  works.  Rousard's  letters  are  unluckily  lost,  but 
Colletct  analysed  some  of  them.  "  For  the  edition  of  1584  he  ex- 
pects Buon,  his  publisher,  to  give  him  sixty  crowns,  that  he  may 
have  firewood  to  keep  him  warm  in  the  winter  weather.  And  if 
Buon  will  not  agree.,  he  asks  a  friend  to  treat  with  the 


booksellers  in  the  Palais,  who  doubtless  will  give  him  more 
than  the  sum  mentioned  if  he  puts  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and 
demands  a  proper  sum  for  the  perpetual  privilege  of  printing  the 
volumes.  And  this  privilege  is  the  more  remarkable  as,  nowadays, 
licences  are  only  granted  lor  a  few  years,  and  are  not  perpetual. 
The  Ronsard  remarks  bitterly  on  the  greed  of  publishers,  who  like 
always  to  take  and  never  to  pay."  Unluckily  the  exact  remarks 
of  the  "  Prince  of  Poets  "  are  lost.  Rabelais  is  another  example  of 
an  author  whose  works  had  an  immense  popularity  and  a  most 
extensive  sale,  yet  he  never  seems  to  have  been  a  rich  man,  or  to 
have  derived  much  emolument  from  his  success.  And  we  can 
partly  understand  this  when  we  read  in  Mr.  Christie's  Life  of 
Etienne,  Dolet  how  that  worthy  "  martyr "  pirated  the  books  of 
his  friend.  "  It  was  with  feelings  of  excessive  but  justifiable  irri- 
tation that  Rabelais,  in  1542,  found  issuing  from  the  press  of 
Dolet,  without  his  sanction  or  knowledge,  an  edition  purporting  to 
be  augmented  and  revised  by  the  author  himself,  in  which  all  the 
obnoxious  passages  and  expressions  reappeared."  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  state  of  the  law  of  copyright,  the  knavery  of  booksellers, 
and  the  carelessness  of  authors,  rather  than  the  lack  of  readers, 
deprived  the  old  writers  of  their  legitimate  gains.  M.  Zola  says  that 
Moliere  only  made  a  competency — "  gagnait  strictement  sa  vie  " ; 
but  the  documents  about  the  property  left  by  Moliere  at  his  death 
prove  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement.  Moliere  had  his  own 
troubles  with  the  booksellers.  In  1660  he  had  to  obtain  a  decree 
from  the  Privy  Council  enabling  him  to  seize  a  whole  piratical 
edition  of  his  Cocu  Imaginaire  in  the  house  of  Ribou,  the  publisher. 
He  afterwards,  with  his  usual  charity,  lent  this  fellow  Ribou  money 
wheu  the  publisher  was  in  distress.  The  evidence  of  contempo- 
rary plays  proves  that  Moliere's  pieces  sold  well  when  they  were 
printed.  As  the  author  generally  reserved  his  own  property  in 
them,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  profited  by  the  sale 
of  his  plays  no  less  than  by  their  success  on  the  stage.  M.  Zola 
dismisses  the  whole  topic,  on  which  his  researches  throw  scarcely 
any  light,  with  the  remark  that  "  novelists,  poets,  and  historians 
were  all  the  prey  of  the  publishers."  We  think  he  greatly  under- 
rates the  gains  of  the  old  writers  for  the  stage,  and  even  of  the 
more  popular  writers  of  poetry  and  fiction. 

With  the  modern  condition  of  the  man  of  letters,  with  the 
modern  wages  of  French  literature,  M.  Zola  is  naturally  well  ac- 
quainted. Every  one,  he  says,  can  now  afford  himself  a  little 
library.  In  England  it  is  not  so ;  and  before  the  age  of  circu- 
lating libraries  people  were  greater  buyers  of  books  than  they 
are  at  present.  Still,  even  in  France,  almost  every  writer  who 
has  not  a  private  income  must  begin  with  the  daily  toil  of 
journalism.  Twenty  years  ago  even  well-known  men  only 
received  about  two  hundred  francs  a  month  from  the  papers ; 
now  they  get  a  thousand  francs,  or  more.  This  is  not  an  immense 
income,  but  the  French  are  economical.  M.  Zola  thinks  that  any 
young  fellow  of  talent  and  energy  can  add  literature  to  his 
journalism,  and  find  time  to  write  books  or  plays.  A  book  does  not 
pay  well,  but  it  help3  to  make  a  man  a  name.  Publishers,  as  a 
rule,  pay  a  royalty  ou  each  volume,  perhaps  half  a  franc  on  one  of 
the  novels  that  sell  for  three  francs  and  a  half.  At  this  rate,  if  a 
thousand  copies  sell,  the  author  makes  twenty  pounds.  Three  or 
four  thousand  copies  sold  are  considered  a  very  respectable  success. 
Thus  eighty  pounds  is  as  much  as  even  a  sanguine  young  author 
can  hope  to  gain  by  a  novel.  M.  Zola  does  not  say  that  his  re- 
marks are  confined  to  works  of  fiction,  but  we  rather  pity  the 
young  journalist  who  hopes  to  make  eighty  pounds  by  work  of  any 
other  sort.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  half  a  franc  is  rather  an 
unusual  royalty  ;  forty,  or  even  thirty-five,  centimes  are  more  com- 
monly given.  M.  Zola  says  that  the  system  of  royalties  makes 
disputes  between  author  and  publisher  impossible — an  ideal  result. 
The  stage  pays  much  better,  and  a  run  of  a  hundred  nights  should 
mean  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  francs  (i,6ooZ.)  for  the  author.  A 
book  must  sell  some  eighty  thousand  copies  to  be  as  remunerative 
as  a  successful  play.  Only  a  few  novels  have  had  this  vogue  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  though  even  this  rare  fortune  has  fallen  to  the 
skilled  and  judicious  industry  of  M.  Zola. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  are  not  the  apprentices  of  litera- 
ture spoiled  by  the  rough-and-ready  work  of  journalism,  by  which 
alone  they  can  live  in  their  early  years  of  struggle?  M.  Zola 
thinks  not.  He  thinks  that  the  contact  with  facts  and  with  the 
popular  taste  gives  writers  more  energy,  more  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Thi3  is  a  difficult  question.  It  needs  a  strong  man  to  be 
both  a  journalist  and,  in  rare  intervals  of  leisure,  a  writer  of 
higher  aims,  the  wielder  of  a  style  more  refined.  But  M.  Zola 
admits  that  he  is  only  interested  in  strong  men._  Much  depends  on 
the  aim  of  the  beginner.  He  may  mean  to  use  journalism  only  as 
an  instrument,  and  then  may  find  that  he  can  afford  no  leisure  for 
more  mature  work.  In  that  case,  M.  Zola,  taking  a  wide  philosophic 
view,  would  probably  say  that  the  struggler  had  found  his  place 
and  had  better  make  the  best  of  it.  He  proves,  by  the  examples  of 
George  Sand,  Dumas,  Sardou,  and  Hugo,  that  fortunes  may  be  made 
by  literature  when  the  writer  has  genius.  The  born  hacks  must 
be  content  to  remain  hacks,  and  the  odds  are  that  they  never  had 
it  in  them  to  be  anything  better.  One  thinks  of  The"ophile  Gau- 
tier  and  his  slavery  to  the  press,  and  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
theory.  It  is  sweeping,  it  is  severe,  perhaps  heartless,  but  it  is 
true  on  the  whole,  and  recommends  itself  to  the  scientific  student 
of  the  struggle  for  existence.  "  La  vie  est  ainsi,  notre  epoque  est 
telle." 
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WIGTOWNSHIRE. 

ENGLISHMEN  who  may  happen  to  remember  tlio^  linos  of 
Burns  appealing  to  all  Scotchmen  from  John  o1  Croat's 
House  in  the  north  to  Matdenkirk  in  the  south,  may  yet  need  to 
be  reminded  that  the  hitter,  which  is  the  most  southern  pariah  or 
district  in  all  Scotland,  is  in  latitude  below  Durham  and  parallel 
with  the  inost  northern  angle  of  Yorkshire,  Few  tourists  would 
think  of  lingering  in  Wigtownshire,  or  would  bestow  more  than  a 
careless  slatCS  on  its  alternations  of  flat  moorland,  low  hills,  and 
huge  fields  of  oats  and  turnips,  as  they  pass  t  hem  on  the  Caledonian 
lino  in  coming  from  or  going  to  Ireland.  Au  old  author  says  of 
this  part  of  the  country  that  in  modicos  colics  tumet ;  and  at  first 
sight  there  seems  nothing  picturesque  or  attractive  in  earthy  pro- 
tuberances as  round  as  a  potato,  rising  to  about  100  or  150  feet, 
each  crossed  by  one  or  more  stono  dykes  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
calculated  to  "perplex  a  casual  visitor  by  their  bewildering  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  Wherever  he  turns  in  bis  anxiety  to 
grasp  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  he  is  met  by  one  of  these 
elevations,  now  and  then  crowned  by  a  tuft  of  fir-trees,  but  oftener 
presenting  no  greater  distinction  than  arises  from  the  varying  nature 
of  the  crop.  On  one  hill  there  are  fifty  acres  of  corn  or  stubble  ; 
on  another  the  same  extent  of  turnips ;  and  a  third  is  pasture, 
or,  as  it  is  appropriately  called,  u  white  land."  Yet,  if  Wigtown- 
shire has  no  great  natural  beauty  of  its  own,  it  commands  distant 
views  of  singular  breadth  and  variety,  and  it  has  certain  features 
of  which  no  county  in  England,  and  few  in  Scotland,  can  boast. 
No  one  part  of  it  is  more  than  thirteen  miles  from  the  sea.  From 
certain  points  the  eye  can  take  in  the  Wigtown  Bay,  the  Bay  of 
Luce,  and  St.  George's  Channel.  From  almost  every  corner  of 
it  can  be  seen  the  long  line  of  blue  mountains  which  fringe  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  including  the  Merrick,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  On  a  very  clear  day  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  view  extends  from  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre  and  the  Island  of  Arran  in  the  north  to  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland  in  the  south,  and  from  Lamachau  and  Cairnsmore  in 
the  east  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  by  Lame  and  Donaghadee  in  the 
west.  It  is  studded  with  the  seats  of  lauded  proprietors  who, 
for  some  generations,  by  planting  and  draining,  have  done  their 
utmost  to  redeem  the  ugliness  of  nature  and  to  improve  the  soil. 
Its  farmers  are  probably,  in  skill,  intelligence,  and  management, 
second,  if  at  all,  only  to  those  of  the  Lothians ;  and  it  enjoys  a 
climate  which,  iu  point  of  mildness,  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  our 
Midland  counties. 

Locally,  Wigtownshire  is  divided  into  three  tracts.  Geo- 
graphically, it  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Bay  of  Luce.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county,  adjoining  Ayrshire,  is  known  as  "the 
Moors,"  and  can  boast  of  large  tracts  of  heather  and  pasture 
as  well  as  of  mountains  rising  to  the  respectable  height  of 
a  thousand  feet.  The  second  division  is  known  as  "  the 
Machars,"  and  properly  comprises  the  tract  between  the  two  Bays 
of  Wigtown  and  Luce.  The  upper  district  of  "  the  Rhins" 
includes  the  part  to  the  south  of  Loch  Ryan  and  the  west  of 
the  Bay  of  Luce.  But  these  terms  are  often  elastic.  Local 
tradition,  family  records,  and  the  present  aspect  of  the  country 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  land  has  been  broken  up, 
enclosed,  and  converted  from  moorland  to  pasture  and  from 
pasture  to  arable,  within  the  last  century  or  so.  One  of  the  Earls 
of  Stair  in  the  beginning,  and  one  of  the  Earls  of  Galloway  in  the 
end  of  that  century,  introduced  various  new  crops,  made  roads, 
sheltered  bare  and  bleak'  fields  by  belts  of  plantations,  drained 
swamps,  and  cultivated  lucerne  and  roots.  Their  example  has  been 
followed  by  other  intelligent  proprietors  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  staple  crops  are  oats  and  turnips.  Wheat  is  grown 
in  some  stiff  clay  soils,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  And 
cows  of  both  the  Galloway  and  the  Ayrshire  breed  during 
the  last  fifty  years  have  contributed  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
the  local  dairies.  There  is  a  belief  on  the  part  of  some  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  in  a  six-course  rotation  or  succession  of  crops 
— first  oats,  then  turnips,  and  then  oats  again,  followed  by  three 
years  of  hay  or  pasture,  after  which  there  is  a  return  to  oats. 
But  these  maxims  are  by  no  means  universally  adopted  in  practice. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  five  and  not  a  six-year  course.  Here  and 
there  wheat  alternates  with  beans ;  some  fields,  aided  by  a  little 
manure,  continue  to  feed  stock  for  many  years  in  succession. 
Enclosures  in  which  huge  stones  seem  to  predominate  over  clods 
yield  magnificent  returns,  the  farmers  believing  that  the  stones 
retain  the  beat  of  the  sun ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  cereals 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  round  hills  already  described  ripen 
sooner  than  crops  on  the  flats,  because  they  catch  the  full  glow  of 
the  sun.  Dykes,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  more  common  than 
hedges  or  wire  fences  ;  and  it  might  irritate  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  be  told  that  hares  can  co-exist  with  fine  crops  in  considerable 
numbers  without  leading  to  complaints,  and  that  not  a  few  landed 
proprietors  had  settled  the  question  of  ground  game  amicably  with 
their  tenants  before  the  late  coercive  legislation.  Without  boast- 
ing of  a  Highland  abundance  of  grouse  and  black  game,  Wig- 
townshire is  a  county  of  sporting  capabilities.  But  the  remnants 
and  strips  of  pasture  and  moorland  in  the  very  midst  of  arable 
farms  have  brought  about  9ome  curious  variations  in  the  habits 
of  feathered  game.  Partridges  take  readily  to  the  heath, 
rushes,  and  ferns  of  the  moors,  and  can  be  shot  to  dogs  as  late 
as  October.  Pheasants  lay  their  eggs,  bring  up  their  broods, 
and  roost  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  same  localities;  and 
grouse  and  black  game,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Highland  or  the 


Southron  sportsman,  aro  stalked  on  tho  stubbles  or  afford  snap- 
shots between  tho  ridges  of  tho  turnips  nnd  potatoes.  A  short 
time  ago  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds somewhere  betweon  tho  parishes  of  Whithorn  and  Pon- 
inghame.  But  the  country  not  being  favourable  to  what  the  Haron 
of  Hradwardino  would  have  termed  tho  true  points  of  tho  pr<t- 
Hum  eques/rc,  the  attempt  failed,  and  tho  failure  is  hardly  a  subject 
for  regret. 

Tho  introduction  of  railways  has  had  some  peculiar  offectB  in 
this  county  and  in  tho  adjoining  Stowartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 
Small  towns,  such  as  Dalbeattie,  Castlo  Douglas,  and  Newton- 
Stowart,  have  received  a  certain  impetus  from  tho  Caledonian 
Railway,  and  the  county  towns  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown  at 
onetime  appeared  to  go  back.  But  of  lato  years  branches  havo 
connected  these  places  with  tho  main  line.  Tho  isolation,  how- 
ever, of  tho  two  peninsulas  int  o  which  Wigtownshire  is  naturally 
divided,  still  remains.  From  tho  Isle  of  Whithorn  to  tho  Mull  of 
Galloway  would  by  packet  or  sailing-boat  bo  no  long  trip.  No  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  separate  these  two  places  in  a  roundabout 
journey  by  land,  and  the  southern  part  of  Kirk  Maiden — for 
Maiden  Kirk  was  probably  used  by  Burns  for  metrical  conveni- 
ences—is  still  some  fifteen  miles  froth  the  nearest  station  of  Port- 
patrick.  Kirk  Maiden,  we  should  note,  is  by  tho  best  loeal 
antiquaries  believed  to  be  the  church  of  St.  Medan,  and  not  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  number  of  places  to  which  the  word 
Kirk  has  been  applied  as  a  designation  is  legion.  Kirkcowan, 
Kirkinner,  Kirkmabreck,  Kirkgunzeon,  Kirk  Michael,  and  many 
others  in  the  Western  Lowlands,  are  a  delight  to  antiquaries  and 
a  worry  to  correspondents  and  postmasters. 

A  dissertation  might  be  written  on  the  Jena  G^stuarium  of 
Ptolemy,  supposed  to  be  the  Bay  of  Wigtown  ;  on  the  point  to 
which  Agricola  came  north  in  his  Scotch  campaigns ;  on  tho  pre- 
dominance of  the  Norwegian  and  the  Celtic  elements  in  Galloway 
and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  the  fierce  and  intractable  character 
of  its  inhabitants  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  We 
leave  these  topics,  and  prefer  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  some  of 
the  archaeological  remains  which  have  engaged  tho  attention  of 
men  like  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Notably  in  two  places  in  Wigtown- 
shire we  find  those  monuments  which  are  popularly  and  most 
expressively  designated  as  "  standing  stones."  They  are  found  in 
the  parish  of  Wigtown,  on  the  road  between  that  town  and  Kirk- 
cowan, and  in  the  parish  of  Mochrum,  not  far  from  Monreith  Park. 
The  latter  are  less  perfect  in  the  circle  than  the  first-named  at 
Torreskie.  They  have  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  to 
the  sons  of  Anak,  to  some  antediluvian  race,  to  King  Galdus,  who  re- 
conquered the  province  from  the  Romans  and  who  is  said  tobe  buried 
there,  and  to  the  Druids  who  used  the  stones  either  for  sacrificial 
temples  or  for  courts  of  justice.  The  circle  at  Torreskie,  in  full  view  of 
the  high  road,  consists  of  nineteen  stones,  with  three  larger  stones 
in  the  centre  ;  and  at  places  to  the  north,  east,  and  south  are 
separate  erections  of  two  or  three  stones.  The  connexion  between 
these  outposts  and  the  main  circle  is  mysterious,  like  the  rest. 
One  of  the  largest  of  the  stones,  popularly  known  as  the  porridge- 
pot  of  King  Galdus,  has  been  carried  off  to  repair  the  dyke  which 
lines  the  high  road,  and  to  this  transfer,  which  at  first  sight 
savours  of  Vandalism,  the  monument  probably  owes  its  security. 
To  us  the  hollow  in  this  stone  is  suggestive  of  a  sacrificial  bowl  to 
receive  the  blood  of  victims.  On  the  whole  we  prefer  the 
sacrificial  theory,  but  have  no  decided  opinion  to  maintain.  Less 
uncertainty  attaches  to  Dowalton  Loch  in  the  parish  of  Sorbie. 
When  the  loch  was  drained,  pile-houses  or  lake-dwellings  were 
disclosed,  with  accompaniments  of  the  bones  of  the  ox,  the  pig, 
and  the  deer ;  besides  five  canoes,  glass  beads,  sundry  vessels  of 
bronze,  whetstones,  and  even  a  bit  of  a  "  leather  shoe  with  a  pattern, 
stamped  on  it."  The  hoary  antiquity  of  this  last  treasure  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  doubting.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  at  Whit- 
horn, at  no  great  distance  from  the  loch  aforesaid,  remind  us 
that  it  was  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage  in  early  Scottish  history. 
Whether  Whithorn  be  a  corruption  of  the  "  white  house,"  and 
whether  this  again  can  be  identified  with  the  Candida  casa  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Lmcophibia  of  Ptolemy,  are  questions  contro- 
vertible ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  church  was  founded  in 
the  eighth  century  or  so  by  St.  Ninian ;  that  pilgrims,  amongst 
whom  were  high-born  dames  and  queens,  flocked  there  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  down  to  the  Reformation ;  and  that 
James  IV.  regularly  went  to  Whithorn,  some  say  twice  every 
year,  when  doubtless,  as  in  Scott's  lines — 

he  felt 

The  pressure  of  his  irou  belt 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penancc-pain 

In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 

An  old  Saxon  arch  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  is  still  to 
be  seen  iu  the  ruins  of  the  Priory,  and  a  street  called  by  the  name 
of  Rotten  Row  is  said  in  the  guide-books  to  ba  a  corruption  of 
Route  au,  Hoi  or  Route  aux  Roues.  The  former,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  would  be  bad  French  for  the  King's  Road,  and  tho  latter  is 
scarcely  intelligible.  Persons  not  familiar  with  this  locality  will 
bear  in  mind  that  Whithorn  and  the  Isle  of  Whithorn  are  two 
very  distinct  places.  The  latter,  though  not  the  most  southern 
point,  is  the  most  southern  village  in  Scotland,  and  has  long  ceased, 
to  be  an  island.  The  narrow  channel  between  what  once  was  a 
rocky  isle  and  the  mainland  has  been  filled  up  by  a  stout 
causeway,  on  which  substantial  houses  are  built.  A  life-boat  is 
now  drawn  up  on  the  tongue  of  the  peninsula,  which  has  the  sin- 
gular advantage  of  slopes  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  so  that. 
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in  almost  auy  weather,  the  boat  can  be  launched  with  ease 
in  comparatively  smooth  water.  That  there  should  be  not  far 
off  a  cave  on  the  rocky  beach  known  as  St.  Niuian's,  to 
which  this  father  of  the  Church  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
for  meditation,  is  a  local  tradition  which  we  are  bound  to, 
accept  in  good  faith.  In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  some  Roman 
remains,  a  genuine  old  castle  or  two,  and  a  splendid  view  seaward, 
this  part  of  the  country  is  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  Huntingdon- 
shire or  the  Fens.  In  fact,  the  picturesque  portion  of  Wigtown- 
shire is  confined  to  the  north  ;  mountains  become  hills,  and  hills 
mere  undulations,  as  the  land  tapers  away  to  Burrow  Head  and 
the  Isle  of  Whithorn. 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  Scott  never  visited  Wigtown- 
shire, though  he  went  through  Galloway  on  legal  business  about 
the  year  1798,  and  turned  his  recollections  to  good  account,  some 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  Guy  Mannering.  But  the  Bride  of 
Lsmmermoor  came  direct  from  Baldoon,  a  rich  farm  lying-  on  the 
south  or  right  bank  of  the  Blednoch  and  on  the  shore  of  Wigtown 
Bay.  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  the  younger,  became  Scott's  Hayston 
of  JBucklaw.  The  bride,  it  is  well  known,  was  Janet  Dalrymple, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Stair.  According  to  tradition  and  to  a 
contemporary  account  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Symson,  then  minister  of 
Kirkinner,  not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  Baldoon,  the  bride  was 
brought  to  her  home  twelve  days  after  the  marriage  had  been 
solemnized,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1669,  and  she  died  on  September 
1 2th.  The  said  minister,  we  are  told  in  a  local  guide-book,  spoke 
"  highly  "  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom.  We  are  wholly  unable  to 
speil  a  tragical  and  pathetic  story  by  lending  credit  to  a  rumour 
that  the  tale  worked  out  so  powerfully  by  Scott  is  due  to  Jacobite 
enmity  and  spite,  and  that  the  sole  foundation  for  the  tale  is  the 
premature  death  of  the  bride  just  a  month  after  her  marriage.  Of 
Baldoon  Castle,  where  she  was  found  "mopping  and  mowing" 
and  "  her  night  gear  dabbled  in  gore,"  nothing  remains  but  part 
of  a  tower  and  an  old  wall  covered  with  ivy.  There  is  a  modern 
farm  building,  and  the  carse  or  land  reaching  to  the  foreshore  is 
resowned  for  its  fertility.  Two  other  places  in  Wigtownshire 
deserve  a  slight  mention.  At  Logan,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmaiden, 
there  is  a  natural  fishpond  of  salt  water,  which,  by  a  very  simple 
device,  keeps  in  cod  and  coal  fish,  and  lets  the  tide  flow  in  and 
out.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  fish  become  blind  from  excess  of 
light,  a  danger  of  which  proprietors  of  aquariums  are  fully  sensible. 
At  Mochrum,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  a  mediasval  castle  long 
in  .ruins  has  been  partly  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines,  nothing  being 
altered  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  staircase,  and  very 
little  in  the  holes  or  "casements  "  which  admit  the  light.  Happy 
is  the  country  in  which  the  fancies  and  whims  of  wealthy  pro- 
prietors take  no  worse  shape  than  the  conversion  of  a  ruined 
baronial  castle  into  a  residence  which  no  modern  grates,  or  bed- 
steads, or  other  domestic  conveniences,  can  divest  of  its  innate 
dreariness  and  discomfort. 

A  description  of  a  county  which  was  long  the  nurse  of  uncom- 
promising Whiggery  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention 
of  the  celebrated  Wigtown  martyrs,  whose  tombstones,  like  those 
of  jnany  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  churchyards  of  Galloway,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  burial-ground  of  Wigtown.  A  pillar  has 
also  been  erected  to  their  memory  on  a  hill  just  above  the  town. 
Some  ten  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  late  Mark  Napier, 
Sheriff  of  Dumfriesshire,  to  prove  that  neither  Margaret  Lachli- 
sou  or  Lachlaud  nor  Margaret  Wilson  was  ever  drowned  on  the 
nth  of  May,  1685, as  related  by  Woodrow  and  re-atfirmed  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  Two  pamphlets,  in  which  the  man  of  law — in  language, 
we  regret  to  say,  almost  unsurpassed  for  virulence — endeavoured  to 
make  out  that  the  whole  story  was  a  spiteful  invention,  were  taken 
up  aud  answered  by  Principal  Tulloch,  and  with  greater  effect  by 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Stewart,  late  minister  of  Glasserton.  We  have 
no  space  to  go  fully  into  the  details,  but,  having  just  re-read  the 
whole  controversy  on  the  spot,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our 
belief  that  the  divine  has  completely  demolished  the  arguments  of 
the  lawyer.  Mr.  Napier  for  a  short  space  triumphed  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  document  of  the  Privy  Council  which  seemed  to 
speak  of  the  two  women  as  being  in  Edinburgh  Tolbooth  shortly 
before  the  date  of  their  alleged  martyrdom  at  Wigtown.  Mr. 
Stewart  successfully  explained  away  this  new  evidence,  and 
further  showed  the  incontestable  truth  of  the  martyrdom  by 
pamphlets  published  soon  after  1685,  and  by  written  state- 
ments formally  made  and  recorded  and  never  contradicted, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  date  of  the  event. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  women  lived  in  the  parish  of  Kirkinner, 
and  another  in  that  of  Peniughame.  The  members  of  the  Kirk 
Session  of  both  these  places  went  fully  into  the  cases  in  the  year 
171 1,  reviewed  the  whole  evidence,  and  made  formal  minutes,  as 
they  expressed  it — ad  futuram  ret  mcmorimn — in  their  session 
booiks,  closing  the  sederunt  with  prayer.  Scotch  divines  in  the 
eighteenth  century  may  have  been  narrow-minded  and  stern  in 
their  denunciations  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  that  members  of  so  grave  a  body,  whoso  names,  residences,  and 
titles  are  all  fully  ascertained,  should  have  combined  together  to 
make  up  lying  records  of  what  they  must  have  known  never  took 
place  at  all,  is  a  supposition  which  cannot  be  entertained  for  a 
single  instant  by  any  one  who  really  knows  for  what  truthful  quali- 
ties Scotch  elders  and  ministers  are  usually  distinguished.  In  a 
matter  of  fact  we  would  trust  an  attested  statement  of  a  Kirk  Ses- 
sion as  we  should  the  evidence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  word 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  suppose  that  the  most  astute 
lawyer  would  hardly  contend  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
statement  made  by  a  similar  body  in  the  present  year  with  regard, 


let  us  say,  to  something  which  happened  in  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  could  not  be  readily  ascertained.  Just  that  difference 
of  time  separates  the  martyrdom  and  the  solemn  records  we 
have  mentioned.  As  Lord  Macaulay  said  about  another  and 
yet  undecided  controversy,  if  these  pieces  of  evidence  do 
not  settle  the  question,  there  is  an  end  of  all  such  reason- 
ing. We  close  our  account  by  remarking  that  in  parts 
of  Wigtownshire  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  Irish 
settlers.  When  removed  from  the  baneful  influences  of  Land 
Leagues,  ferocious  orators,  and  unscrupulous  priests,  these  men 
become  useful  and  quiet  members  of  the  community.  In  some 
instances  they  have  been  the  first  to  break  up  hill  pasture  and 
moorland;  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  they  clamour  for 
fixity  of  tenure  or  crofts  to  be  held  rent-free.  In  fact,  it  requires 
very  close  attention  to  the  revelations  of  the  daily  papers  and 
some  little  flight  of  imagination  to  realize  the  fact  that  a  narrow 
passage,  less  in  width  than  the  Straits  of  Dover,  separates  the  loyal 
and  intelligent  population  of  a  rich  Scotch  county  from  an  island 
characterized  by  a  state  of  riot  and  insecurity  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  week  in  Eastern  Bengal  or  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Punjab. 


THE  MOLIERE  WEEK  AT  THE  THEATRE  FRANQAIS. 

1"1HE  circumstances  attending  the  annual  "Ceremonie  de 
-  Moliere  "  at  the  Comodie  Francaise  have  been  so  frequently 
described  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  reference  to  them 
is  necessary  in  these  columns ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  perform- 
ances given  upon  the  occasion  invariably  attain  a  very  high  pitch 
of  excellence.  But  this  year  it  was  determined  that  an  unusual 
amount  of  care  should  be  lavished  upon  the  festival  of  the  man 
to  whom  the  house  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  owes  its  origin ;  and 
the  22nd  of  October,  on  which  day  the  Moliere  week  commenced, 
was  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  all  the  playgoers  of  Paris. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  through  the  programme  of  the  pieces 
given,  which  contains  features  of  unusual  interest: — 

Thursday.  Monday. 

Le  Misanthrope.  L'Avare. 

L'Impromptu  de  Versailles.  Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 

La  Maison  de  Moliere.  La  Ceremonie. 

Friday. 
Lf.s  Femmes  Savantes. 


Saturday. 

Horace. 

Le  Menteur. 

Sunday. 
La  Ceremonie. 


Tuesday. 
Iphigenie  en  Aulide. 
Les  Plaideurs. 

Wednesday. 

Tartufe. 

L'Impromptu  de  Versailles. 
La  Maison  de  Moliere. 

Thursday. 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 


Among  these  we  select  the  following  for  comment — I? Impromptu 
de  Versailles,  Le  Misanthrope,  Britannicus,  and  Les  Plaideurs. 

L 'Impromptu  de  Versailles,  which  had  only  been  given  three  time3 
in  the  last  two  centuries,  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  source  of 
attraction.  As  this  piece  has  been  so  rarely  played,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  it  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  production.  Of  the  quarrels  between  Moliere  and  the  opposition 
troupe  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak 
in  these  columns  ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  degree  of  ex- 
asperation occasioned  among  the  great  poet's  enemies  by  the  pro- 
duction of  La  Q-itique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes.  Eager  for  revenge, 
they  attempted  to  oust  him  by  the  publication  of  De  Villier's 
Zcluide,  which  was  a  laborious  enumeration  of  all  the  grievances 
harboured  against  Moliere  by  his  many  detractors.  But  the  piece 
was  so  cumbersome  that  it  was  judged  impossible  to  represent  it  on 
the  stage,  and  in  its  stead  the  comedians  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne produced  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre,  written  by  Boursault.  The 
critics  of  the  time  seem  to  have  thought  that  Moliere  received  a 
very  cruel  blow  from  it,  and  the  following  quotation  was  con- 
sidered especially  crushing : — 

Eh !  parlez,  de'pcchez,  vite,  promptement,  tot ! 
On  appelle  cela  reciter  comme  il  faut. 

*  «  *  *  * 

Baron,  ouf!  que  dis-tu  de  cet  ouf!  placed? 
Par  ma  fui,  cher  baron,  il  faut  voir  tout  cela. 

"Vite,  promptement,  tot,  le  deconcerta,"  says  a  contemporary,  "et 
le  ouf!  lui  fut  un  coup  de  massue  dont  il  est  encore  etourdi"; 
but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
weak  nonsense  could  have  hurt  anybody,  much  less  Moliere,  who, 
as  long  as  he  pleased  the  King,  seems  to  have  cared  very  little 
what  any  one  else  thought  of  him.  Accordingly  we  find  that  he 
intended  passing  over  the  attack  in  silence,  and  that  it  was  the 
King  who  insisted  upon  his  replying  to  it  in  L'Impromptu  de 
Versailles.  In  the  play  itself  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
Moliere  wrote  it  against  his  will,  for  he  repeats  many  times  that 
it  is  written  by  the  King's  order.  Having  said  this  much,  we  may 
pass  on  to  the  play  itself,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ingenious  in 
construction  of  any  that  he  wrote.  The  whole  action  of  the  piece 
takes  place  in  the  "  Salle  de  la  Comedie  "  at  Versailles,  and  the 
curtain  rising  discloses  Moliere  himself  summoning  the  actors  and 
actresses  of  his  company  to  rehearsal.  The  greatest  consternation 
prevails,  for  none  of  them  know  their  parts,  and  they  will  have  to 
play  before  the  King  two  hours  hence.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Moliere  storms,  for  they  all  declare  that  they  cannot  be 
ready  in  time  to  act  that  day.    It  is  in  th9  midst  of  a  dispute 
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upon  the  subject  between  Moliere  and  his  wife,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  acted  in  hie  company,  that  Mile.  Bejart  says,  "  Mais 
puisqu'on  vous  a  commands  de  travailler  sur  lo  sujet  de  la  critique 
qu'on  a  i'aite  contro  vous,  quo  n'avcz-vous  fait  cotto  comoulio  ilea 
romodions,  dont  vous  nous  avoz  purle"  il  y  a  longtemps  P  "  Moliere 
answers  that  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  the 
.-attacks  mado  upon  him,  and  that  ho  had  not  sufficiently  studied 
his  rivals  to  enable  him  to  make  a  finished  satiro  upon  thorn.  But 
lie  is  led  on  to  speak  of  a  piece  that  he  had  meditated  writing  on 
the  subject.  "J'avais  Bonge*  line  com6die,"  ho  says,  "  ou  il  y 
mirait  cu  un  poetc,  quo  j'aurais  represents"  moi-n;emo,  qui  serait 
venu  pour  olfrir  une  piece  a  line  troupe  do  comodiens  nouvelle- 
lueut  arrives  de  la  campagne.  Avez-vous,  aurait-il  dit,  des  acteurs 
et  des  actrice3  qui  soient  capables  de  bien  faire  valoir  un  ouvrage  ? 
•Car  in  a  piece  est  une  piece.  .  .  lie  thon  asks  who  acts  the 
kings  among  them  ?  and  being  shown  a  handsome  young- 
man  who  generally  enacts  the  kings,  ho  indignantly  ex- 
claims, "  Vous  moquez-vous  ?  il  faut  un  roi  qui  soit  gros 
■et  gras  corume  quatre  ;  un  roi,  morbleu  !  qui  soit  entripaillo 
conime  il  faut;  un  roi  d'une  vaste  circonterence."  He  con- 
sents, however,  to  beer  the  actor  recite,  which  he  does  in  a 
natural  manner,  free  from  stage  affectation  ;  whereupon  the  poet 
burets  out  with  "Comment!  Vous  appelez  cela  reciter?  C'est 
se  railler  ;  il  faut  dire  les  choses  avec  cmphase  ?  Ecoutez-moi." 
And  the  poet  repeats  the  lines  which  the  actor  recited.  This 
gives  Moliere  an  opportunity  of  caricaturing  the  exaggerated 
manner  of  Montfieury,  the  tragedian  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
whose  vast  size,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  of  whose  life  and  writings  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  who  once  said  of  him, 
*l  A  cause  que  ce  coquin  est  si  gros  qu'on  ne  peut  le  batonner  tout 
•entier  en  un  jour,  il  fait  le  tier."  In  the  same  manner  Moliere  is 
•enabled  to  satirize  all  the  other  actors  in  the  rival  company,  having 
done  which  he  breaks  oft"  in  the  midst  of  his  digression  and  returns 
to  the  business  of  rehearsing  for  the  piece  to  be  given  that  day 
before  the  King.  He  hurriedly  instructs  the  actors  in  their 
parts,  taking  one  of  the  parts  himself,  and  the  rehearsal 
begins  ;  opening  the  way  for  a  spirited  attack  upon  his 
remaining  enemies,  the  poetasters  and  the  fashionable  people 
who  were  seeking  to  revenge  themselves  on  him  for  his  satire  of 
them.  Here,  again,  he  avails  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  the  King  had  overruled  his  own  judgment,  for  some  of  his 
enemies  being  represented  in  the  scene  discussing  the  chances  of 
bis  replying  to  the  Portrait  du  Peintre,  one  present  is  made  to 
.say,  "  Ma  foi,  je  le  trouverais  un  grand  fou  s'il  se  mettait  en  peine 
de  repondre  a  leurs  invectives."  Later  on,  too,  when  Mile.  Bejart 
interrupts  the  rehearsal  to  suggest  that  Moliere  should  make  an 
attack  on  the  author  of  the  Portrait,  he  replies,  "  J 'enrage  de  vous 
oui'r  parler  de  la  sorte  .  .  .  le  beau  sujet  a  divertir  la  cour  que 
Monsieur  Boursault !  "  But  rehearsal  and  commentary  are  now 
cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  servant,  who  warns  the  company  that 
the  King  is  waiting  for  them ;  whereupon  a  general  panic  takes 
place,  in  the  midst  of  which  comes  a  most  grateful  message 
from  the  King,  saying  that,  as  they  are  not  ready,  he  will  allow 
them  to  postpone  the  new  piece  to  a  later  date. 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  Thursday,  the 
22nd,  on  which  occasion  the  Impromptu  was  given  after  the  Misan- 
thrope, can  bear  testimony  to  the  marvellous  perfection  both  of  the 
.acting,  and  of  the  mounting  of  the  piece.  Of  M.  Coquelin's 
Moliere  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Two  months  de- 
voted to  laborious  study  of  the  character  have  enabled  him  to 
■obtain  a  mastery  over  its  most  subtle  shades,  and  the  artist's 
wonderful  versatility  has  never  before  been  seen  to  such  advantage. 
•Of  the  perfect  rendering  of  the  humorous  passages  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak,  but  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  over  his  noble  de- 
livery of  Moliere 's  indignant  allusion  to  Boursault  s  attempts  to 
blacken  his  character,  in  the  speech  beginning  "  Vous  etes  folle. 
Le  beau  sujet  a  divertir  la  cour  que  M.  Boursault,"  which  is  too 
Jong  to  be  quoted  here.  His  directions  to  the  actors  were  also 
admirable,  especially  his  delivery  of  "  Pour  vous,  je  n'ai  rien  a  vous 
•dire,"  addressed  to  Lagrange,  which  was  eagerly  seized  by  the 
audience  as  an  occasion  for  paying  a  graceful  tribute  to  M. 
Delaunay,  who  filled  the  part  so  well  that  we  regretted  that, 
though  an  important  one,  there  was  so  little  of  it.  M.  Worms's 
Brecourt  was  a  thoroughly  good  piece  of  acting,  which  it  seemed  to 
us  was  hardly  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  audience.  Of  the  ladies' 
parts  there  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  ably 
filled,  especially  the  Mile.  Du  Pare  of  Mile.  Croizette,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  Misanthrope.  Apart  from  its 
historical  interest,  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles  was  a  brilliant 
performance,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  now  take  its  place  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Com^die  Francaise,  from  which  it  has  unfortu- 
nately been  so  long  banished. 

Of  the  Misanthrope  we  do  not  propose  to  say  much,  as  its  per- 
formance in  London  has  made  it  familiar  to  English  playgoers, 
and  as  the  cast  has  not  been  materially  altered  since  it  was  given 
at  the  Gaiety  in  1 879.  M.  Delaunay  continues  to  rill  the  part  of 
Alceste,  his  reading  of  which  we  believe,  as  we  have  said  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  be  the  right  one,  but  he  seems  to  us  to 
fulfil  all  its  requirements  more  perfectly  than  he  did  in  Loudon. 
He  is  rather  quieter  and  employs  less  gesticulation  in  the  earlier 
scenes  than  formerly ;  and  in  the  scene  with  Oronte  in  the  first 
act  a  certain  amount  of  humour  is  mixed  with  his  displeasure,  so 
that,  despite  its  vileness,  we  can  hardly  help  being  amused  with  the 
bad  .sonnet.    He  seems  to  repeat  the  old  song — 

Si  le  roi  m'avait  domic 
Paris,  sa  grand'  ville. 


rather  for  himself  than  for  hia  auditors,  and  his  repetition  of  it 
Struck  UK  as  one  of  the  bost  things  he  has  ever  done;  wo  liavo 
seldom  heard  such  a  burst  of  applause  at  the  Theutro  Frnncaia  as 
that  which  greeted  its  last  lino.  In  hia  acenea  with  Colimcno 
there  is  more  tondorneHS  than  there  used  to  bo,  which  wo  think  ia 
an  improvement,  as  it  enhances  the  contrast  between  her  vain 
heartlessnesa  and  his  constancy.  Ilia  oiler  to  marry  bet  after  the 
reading  of  her  letters  in  the  last  act  waa  touching  beyond 
expression,  and  his  casting  her  off  in  the  speech 

Non,  mon  coeur  a  present  vous  dclcste 
attained  to  the  noblest  dignity.  Wo  have  never  seen  this  great 
artist  make  so  perfect  an  exhibition  of  hia  strength  and  of  his 
fineness  as  he  did  in  tho  whole  performance  of  the  part  of  Alceste. 
On  Mile.  Croizette'a  Celimene  we  have  also  nothing  but  praise  to 
bestow ;  she  has  mado  decided  progress  in  tho  part,  and  her  scene 
with  Arsinoo  was  especially  excellent.  Her  chief  success  in  a 
performance  in  which  she  was  much  applauded  was  her  delivery 
in  the  same  scene  of  the  long  speech  commencing 

Madame,  j'ai  beaucoup  de  grace  a  vous  rendre. 
Un  tel  avis  m'oblige,  et,  loin  de  le  mal  prendre, 
J'en  pretends  reconnai  trc  a  1'instant  la  faveur. 

We  wish  we  could  speak  as  highly  of  Mme.  Favart's 
Arsinoe,  but  it  showed  a  distinct  falling  off,  and  was  much  marred 
by  exaggeration.  Mme.  Broisat's  Eliante,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
evidence  of  higher  qualities  than  we  had  formerly  supposed  her  to 
possess,  and  she  called  forth  a  just  admiration  for  the  delivery  of 
many  cf  her  speeches. 

The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  M.  Got  reciting  La 
Maison  de  Moliere,  written  by  M.  Francois  Coppee  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  privilege  of  skilful  orators  to  be  able  to  give 
weight  to  phrases  which  have  not  much  intrinsic  value, 
and  M.  Got's  consummate  declamation  infused  a  vigorous 
spirit  into  M.  Coppee's  didactic  Alexandrines.  The  busts  of 
Moliere,  Corneille,  and  Racine  occupied  the  back  of  the  stage,  the 
entire  strength  of  the  company  being  grouped  on  either  side.  The 
staircases  and  entrances  were  picturesquely  decorated  in  honour  of 
the  opening  night  of  the  week.  We  cannot  give  a  better  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  effect  than  that  conveyed  by  a  remark  overheard 
in  the  Foyer : — "  Tout  cela  a  un  air  de  bonne  maison  qu'on  ne  trouve 
pas  ailleurs." 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th,  when  Iphigenie  en  Aulide  wa3  to 
have  been  given,  the  programme  was  unavoidably  changed 
owing  to  an  indisposition  of  Mile.  Barthet.  Accordingly 
it  was  replaced  by  Britannicus.  Both  Mme.  Favart  in  the  part 
of  Agrippine  and  M.  Mounet-Sully  in  that  of  Neron  were 
new  to  us,  and  although  we  regretted  not  seeing  M.  Mounet- 
Sully  in  his  old  part  of  Britannicus,  we  were  curious  to  see  how 
he  would  interpret  the  character  of  Racine's  NtSron.  We  were 
rewarded  above  our  expectations,  for  the  performance  was  a  sin- 
gularly fine  one,  although  unequal  in  parts.  We  confess  to  having 
been  disappointed  at  his  first  appearance,  which  failed  to  produce 
its  proper  effect,  through  his  excess  of  gesticulation  ;  but  this  was, 
no  doubt,  due  to  nervousness,  for  this  fault  was  rarely  to 
be  observed  after  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  he  had  to  speak. 
His  treatment  of  Neron  was  most  striking,  breaking,  as  it  did, 
with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Instead  of  the  violent,  un- 
controlled tyrant  to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed,  he  exhibited 
him  to  us  as  a  man  of  furious,  but  suppressed,  passion  ;  taking  a 
demoniacal  pleasure  in  causing  suffering,  and  finding  an  un- 
bounded source  of  cat-like  delight  in  treachery.  At  certain  mo- 
ments every  look  and  gesture  were  suggestive  of  a  tiger  about  to 
spring,  and,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  his  passion  burst  its 
bonds  and  showed  itself  openly,  he  was  truly  terrible.  One  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  this  was  in  the  scene  in  which  he  de- 
clares his  love  to  Junie,  and  extorts  from  her  the  avowal  of  her 
passsion  for  Britannicus,  and  of  which  we  quote  a  fragment: — 

JUNIE. 

***** 

II  ne  voit  dans  son  sort  que  moi  qui  m'inte'resse, 

Et  n'a  pour  tous  plaisirs,  seigneur,  que  quelques  pleurs 

Qui  lui  font  quelquefois  oublier  ses  malheurs. 

Neron. 

Et  ce  sont  ces  plaisirs  et  ces  pleurs  que  i'envie, 
Que  tout  autre  que  lui  me  payerait  de  sa  vie. 
Mais  je  garde  a  ce  prince  un  traitement  plus  doux  : 
Madame,  il  va  bientot  paraitre  devant  vous. 

Junie. 

Ah,  seigneur,  vos  vertus  m'ont  toujours  rassure'e. 

NEIiON. 

Je  pouvais  de  ces  lieux  lui  de'fendre  l'entre'e  : 

Mais,  madame,  jc  veux  prevenir  le  danger 

Oil  son  ressentiment  le  pourrait  engager. 

Je  ne  veux  point  le  perdre  ;  il  vaut  mieux  que  lui-meme 

Entende  son  arret  de  la  bouche  qu'il  aime. 

Si  ses  jours  vous  sont  chers,  eloignez-le  de  vous. 

The  assumed  interest  in  Britannicus  was  most  wonderfully  given. 
"  Je  ne  veux  point  le  perdre  "  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  melting 
tenderness,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  look  of  devilish  enjoyment 
in  his  face  at  the  thought  of  the  unexpected  pain  he  was  about  to 
cause ;  and  the  unbridled  ferocity  that  flashed  out  in  voice  and 
gesture  at  the  line  "  Si  ses  jours  vous  sont  chers  "  could  not  have 
been  better  rendered  or  have  produced  a  stronger  effect.  Very 
admirable,  too,  was  the  scene  in  which  he  surprises  Britannicus  at 
the  feet  of  Junie.  His  stealthy  approach,  and  the  calm  irony  with 
which  he  addressed  Britannicus,  sent  a  shudder  through  one.  But 
the  scene  in  which  he  proved  himself  truly  great  was  that  in; 
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which  his  mother  upbraids  hiin  in  the  celebrated  tirade  in  one 
hundred  and  eight  lines.  His  acting-  throughout  the  scene  showed 
true  genius,  and  his  answer  to  her,  beginning 

Je  me  soiivicns  toujours  que  jo  vous  dois  l'empire, 
■was  superbly  rendered  throughout.  This  pitch  of  excellence  was 
sustained  by  him  to  the  end  of  the  play;  and  we  may  say  that, 
despite  an  occasional  tendency  to  over-gesticulation,  his  acting 
throughout  was  that  of  a  great  tragedian.  Mine.  Favart,  by  her 
noble  acting  in  the  latter  scenes  of  the  play,  more  than  com- 
pensated us  for  her  monotonous  delivery  and  "  stagey  "  interpre- 
tation of  its  earlier  portions.  M.  Yolny's  Britannicus  was 
meritorious  but  feeble,  and  Mile.  Dudlay's  Junie  never  rose  above 
mediocrity.  We  cannot  end  our  account  of  Britannicus  with- 
out bestowing  a  word  of  praise  upon  M.  Maubant's  fine  delinea- 
tion of  the  part  of  Burrhus,  which  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  play.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  say  much 
concerning  Les  Plaideurs.  Those  who  have  seen  it  will 
remember  how  perfect  its  performance  always  is  at  the 
house  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  M.  Got  surpassed  himself 
and  kept  the  house  in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter.  M.  Delaunay 
acted  like  a  man  of  infinite  talent  and  experience,  and  looked  like 
a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty.  Mile.  Jouassain  was  as  good  as 
ever  in  the  Comtes.se,  and  there  is  a  marked  improvement  to  be 
noted  in  M.  Coquelin  cadet,  who  took  the  part  of  Dandin  ;  his  "  Je 
veux  aller  juger"  was  irresistibly  comic.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  have,  never  before  been  rnore  heartily  delighted  with 
any  performance  we  have  witnessed  at  the  Maison  de  Moliere. 


GLADSTOXE  FANCY  STATIONERY. 

WE  had  the  pleasure,  not  long  ago,  of  calling  attention  to  a 
new  means  of  exalting  the  moral  tone  and  quickening  the 
religious  sentiments  by  means  of  writing-paper.  All  persons  who 
are  given  to  letter-writing,  or  indeed  to  writing  of  any  kind,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  their  political  principles  can  be  taken  care  of 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  means  for  the  purpose  having  been 
provided  of  a  much  more  varied  character  and  calculated  to 
exercise  a  much  more  delicate  force  of  appeal.  The  Christian 
Pilgrim  Note  Paper  has,  a  correspondent  assures  us,  received  its 
completion  in  the  Gladstone  Fancy  Stationery.  But  the  devisers 
of  this  latter  invention  have  gone  far  beyond  those  of  the 
former.  The  Christian  Pilgrim  Notepaper  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  advertised  to  be  made  out  of  the  rags  which  have  been 
worn  on  the  sacred  persons  of  specially  Christian  Pilgrims  in  times 
present  or  past.  The  Gladstone  Fancy  Stationery  is  constructed  of 
sycamore  wood  hewn  by  the  Premier's  own  hands  in  his  own  park. 
It  is  thus  almost  impossible  that  virtue  should  not  go  out  of  it  in 
the  mere  handling,  even  as  the  Arabian  prince  was  cured  by  drugs 
cunningly  concealed  in  the  handle  of  a  mallet.  The  wood  has 
been  in  direct  communication  —  through  the  brief  intervening 
substance  of  the  axe  head  and  helve — with  the  Premier's  own 
hands,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  well  qualified  to  exercise  all  pos- 
sible virtues  as  the  best-authenticated  relics.  Its  enterprising 
manufacturers  have,  we  are  told,  bought  all  the  wood,  but 
they  wiselv  warn  their  intending  customers  that  there  is  no 
time  like  the  present.  Between  Naval  Demonstrations  and  Irish 
prosecutions,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  hardly  find  time  to  exercise 
the  axe  with  frequency  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
all  persons  are  therefore  recommended  to  buy  early  and  buy 
often.  We  must  say,  indeed,  that  we  can  hardly  think  it  fair 
that  private  persons  should  be  allowed  to  absorb  commodities  so 
precious.  A  set  of  Gladstone  Fansy  Stationery  might  with  pro- 
priety find  a  home  on  the  writing-tables  of  every  Liberal  Club. 
A  horrid  idea  even  suggests  itself,  that  it  might  be  worth  while 
for  some  bold  and  devoted  Liberal  to  introduce  sets — disguised,  if 
necessary — into  the  dens  of  Conservative  Associations,  that  so 
their  healing  and  converting  effect  may  be  exerted  insensibly  upon 
the  enemy.  But  for  a  private  person  to  have  a  Gladstone  Paper- 
Cutter,  a  Gladstone  Letter-Rack,  a  Gladstone  Blotting-Case,  a 
Gladstone  Card-Case,  and  frames  for  holding  portraits  of  the 
Premier  in  the  very  act  of  getting  the  raw  material  ready — this  is 
too  much.  It  is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess,  and  ought  surely 
to  be  abstained  from. 

The  list  of  items  of  this  surprising  stationery  which  our  corre- 
spondent has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  illustrates  pleasantly 
the  progress  of  modern  refinement  and  even  of  modern  luxury. 
When  the  misguided  Mr.  Timmins  gave  his  Rosa  that  Davenport 
which  worked  such  woe,  paper,  pens,  wax,  and  little  note-books 
exhausted  the  list  of  equipments  which  his  cultivated  and 
enamoured  soul  could  think  of.  Had  he  lived  thirty  years  later 
and  been  of  the  right  political  complexion,  he  would  have  adorned 
or  encumbered  that  desk  with  the  Gladstone  Visiting-Cards,  the 
Gladstone  Card-Case  to  hold  them,  the  specially  appropriate 
Gladstone  Post-Card-Rack,  the  Gladstone  Paper-Knife,  the  Glad- 
stone Letter-File,  the  Drawing-Stand,  the  "Papeterie  "  (which  we 
understand  to  be  trade  French  for  paper-rack),  the  Music-Case, 
the  Music- Carrier,  the  "  Blotter,"  all  bearing,  and  with  the  best 
of  rights,  the  sacred  name.  Thus  the  remembrance  of  the  idol 
can  be  carried  into  nearly  as  many  relations  of  life  as  these 
remembrances  of  other  idols  which  used  so  dreadfully  to  em- 
barrass the  early  Christians.  It  can  travel  about  with  us 
in  a  card-case  ;  it  can  scornfully  tear  wicked  Tory  priuts  and 
gently  reveal  the  mild  wisdom  of  the  elect  as  a  paper-knife  ; 
it  can  remove  superfluous  ink  from  hasty  and  fervent  letters  to  the 


beloved  (preserving  correct  copies  of  the  same  for  the  edification 
of  future  scoffers)  as  a  "  Blotter."  As  a  letter-file,  collectors  of 
autographs  may  associate  with  it  the  epistles  in  which  forty  years 
ago  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  inform  his  correspondents  that  the  only 
hope  of  the  country  was  in  Conservatism,  and  those  in  which 
at  the  present  day  he  informs  them  that  the  only  hope  of  the 
country  is  in  Liberalism.  The  portrait-frames  can  enshrine 
counterfeit  presentments  of  him  as  elected  (and  as  rejected)  by 
most  English  constituencies  ;  and  the  music  cases  might  possibly, 
with  the  aid  of  an  expert  composer,  be  made  to  contain  representa- 
tions of  his  unequalled  faculty  for  singing  different  tunes  at 
dilferent  times.  Upon  the  happy,  but,  as  we  have  suggested, 
somewhat  selfish,  man  who  decorates  his  writing-table  with  all 
these  curiosities  the  effect  which  they  exert  ought  to  be  in- 
describably suggestive,  independently  of  the  occult  influence  which 
they  should,  according  to  the  best  authorities  in  hagiology,  be  able 
to  exercise.  The  varied  scenes  of  a  career  of  unexampled  variety 
should  rise  up  before  him,  and  instructive  parallels  and  conjunc- 
tions crowd  into  his  mind.  There  is  no  need  to  particularize  these; 
but  it  may  be  at  least  suggested  that  the  "  Blotter  "  will  make  him 
think  of  the  facility  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  blots  out  his  own 
announced  convictions,  and  the  knife  of  the  prompt  and  ready 
vengeance  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  exact  from  those  who 
offend  him. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  inform  our 
readers  that  no  improper  or  surreptitious  means  have,  according 
to  our  informant,  been  used  to  obtain  this  great  boon  for  the  people 
of  England.  There  have  been  saints,  we  believe,  who  have  rather 
objected  to  the  carrying  off  of  relics  or  talismans  by  enthusiastic 
worshippers.  Saint  Simeon  of  the  Pillar  was,  if  we  may  trust 
the  Laureate,  above  these  foolish  scruples — we  do  not  intend  an 
idle  jest  by  this — and  so  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  Our  correspondent  has 
forwarded  to  us  a  document  which,  if  it  be  -not  an  actual  fac- 
simile of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  secretary,  is  a  very 
audacious  and  a  very  adroit  imitation  of  one.  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
presses his  "  best  thanks,"  he  says,  that  "  the  specimens  have 
atl'orded  him  much  interest,"  and  that  "  the  workmanship  appears 
to  him  to  be  most  satisfactory."  He  does  not,  indeed,  quite  echo 
the  words  of  the  other  person  who  was  set  in  a  high  place  by 
suggesting  that  the  Gladstone  Fancy  Stationery  may  "  aid  all  this 
foolish  people,"  that  they  may  "  take  example,  pattern "  by 
him  who  hewed  the  sycamores,  and  that  so  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  Radical  light.  But  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume from  his  reported  acquiescence  in  the  proceeding,  his 
gratitude  to  the  workers,  and  his  approval  of  the  workmanship, 
that  the  idea  seems  to  him  not  a  bad  one.  There  have  been 
statesmen  (just  as  there  have  been  saints)  who  might  have  taken 
a  dilferent  view.  These  churlish  persons  would  probably  have 
written  to  this  effect: — " Gentlemen,  I  can't  prevent  you  from 
making  any  use  you  please  of  the  wood  you  have  bought,  nor  can 
I  prevent  any  idiots  from  purchasing  the  things  you  make  out  of 
it.  I  have,  however,  given  orders  that  in  future  every  chip  of  my 
|  axe  is  to  be  burnt  or  used  up  at  Hawarden.  You  will  doubtless 
I  receive  this  information  with  equanimity,  as  it  will  add  to  the 
;  value  of  your  wares."  This  is  what  some  men  might  have  written, 
'  no  doubt  unwisely.  It  deserves  to  be  very  frankly  and  cordially 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  least  enthusiastic  admirers  that 
he  has  an  excellent  measure  of  the  foot  of  a  certain  not  insignificant 
portion  of  the  British  public.  With  another  portion  he  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  much  at  home.  But  he  quite  understands  those  with 
whom  he  has  chiefly  to  deal.  No  injudicious  refuser  of  wreaths  is 
he;  no  churlish  grudger  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  somehow  imagine  Mr.  Gladstone  reading  the  Hook  of 
Snobs  with  interest  or  appreciation.  Painful  glimmers  as  to  his 
encouragement  in  his  worshippers  of  the  vices  therein  censured 
would  probably  come  across  him — unpleasant  half-lights,  which 
his  mental  eye  could  not  wholly  blink.  It  is  true  that,  like 
Warren  Hastings,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  the  satisfaction  of 
looking  into  his  own  heart  and  convincing  himself  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  but  still  he  would  probably  think  it  wise  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  necessity  of  such  introspection.  The  artless  com- 
positions of  the  manufacturers  of  Gladstone  Fancy  Stationery,  the 
chaste  tributes  of  the  donors  of  silver  axes,  must  be  much  more  to 
his  taste. 

It  is  rather  odd  that,  just  as  all  the  world  is  complaining  of  the 
decay  of  letter-writing,  benefactors  of  the  public  should  choose  this 
particular  function  as  the  one  at  the  performance  of  which  the 
hearts  of  men  are  to  be  caught  warm  and  tender  and  moulded 
to  noble  uses.  "  How  very  hard  it  is  to  be  a  Christian,"  sings  or 
sighs  Mr.  Browning,  and  a  cheery  man  of  business  answers,  "  Not 
at  all;  buy  some  Christian  Pilgrim  Notepaper,  and  the  thing  is 
done."  "  How  very  hard  it  is  to  be  a  Gladstoniau,"  sings  or  might 
sing  some  unpublished  bard,  and  he  too  is  met  by  the  prompt 
reply,  "  Write  your  letters  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
Gladstone  Fancy  Stationery,  and  all  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made 
plain  to  you  at  once.  You  shall  not  wonder  at  Naval  Demonstra- 
tions with  the  guns  warranted  not  to  go  off,  neither  shall  you  lose 
yourself  in  intricate  problems  of  proportion  in  which  the  terms  are 
sergeants  of  police,  Irish  churches,  peers  of  the  realm  of  Ireland, 
and  land  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  persons  of 
the  lieges.  A  Gladstone  fancy  papeterie  or  a  paper-cutter  of  the 
genuine  Hawarden  sycamore  will  make  it  all  smooth  and  easy." 
The  only  thing  that  grieves  us  somewhat  is  that  the  precious 
material  has  not  been  made  into  more  precious  objects.  The 
wood  of  the  True  Cross — and  persons  with  a  good  historical 
memory  may  be  asked  to  remember  that  we  are  not  respon- 
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sible  for  tho  iuvontion  of  tho  parallel — has  been  profanely  siiid 
to  exist  in  quantity  sufficient  for  tho  building  of  n  three- 
decker ;  but  we  do  not  remember  that  it  was  ovor  used  for  tlio 
luiinu fact ure  of  papoteries.  The  Ilawardon  sycamores  should 
surely  have  been  committed  to  those  excellent  goldsmiths  and 
silversmiths  who  pine  for  some  worthier  occupation  than  tho 
manufacture  of  spurious  Queen  Anne  plate.  Reliquaries  of  every 
form  and  size  should  have  been  fashioned  for  its  reception. 
Blotters,  and  papeteries  are  all  very  well ;  but  really,  if  this  is  tho 
modern  fashion  of  honouring  saints,  wo  shall  expect  shortly  to  see 
advertised  tho  Gladstone  Lucifers — wood  warranted  to  come  from 
1 1  :i  w  arden — or  the  Gladstone  Fire-Lighters,  in  bundles  of  live  hun- 
dred. Indeed  there  would  bo  a  certain  appropriateness  in  those 
applications.  The  affectionate  devotees  of  the  best  of  Premiers  have 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  ascertained  or  published  exact  statistics  of  the 
amount  of  cords — we  think  that  is  the  correct  term — of  wood  which 
Mr.  Gladstono  cuts  down  annually,  but  it  must  be  considerable. 
There  is  no  knowing  to  what  vile  uses  tho  sacred  wood  might 
come  if  it  be  too  freely  worked  up.  But  still  its  sale,  if  it  have 
a  sale,  must,  like  that  of  the  photographs  of  distinguished  persons 
in  the  shop-windows,  greatly  comfort  Mr.  Oarlyle  in  his  old  age. 
The  people  at  large  has  come  round  to  hero-worship,  and  pursues 
the  cult  in  the  most  affecting  as  well  as  in  the  most  strictly  ortho- 
dox and  traditional  manner.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  the  commercial  element  about  the  Gladstone  Fancy  Stationery. 
But  every  people  has  its  ways,  and  the  ways  of  Great  Britain,  as 
all  men  know,  do  sometimes  a  little  smack  of  the  shop.  It  mu3t 
bo  seldom  that  the  shop  witnesses  a  more  touching  ceremony  than 
the  purchase,  with  bard-earned  pennies,  of  a  Gladstone  Blotter  by 
a  fervent  Radical.  Let  us  hope  that  no  heartless  tradesman  will 
delude  that  trusting  one  with  false  sycamore  cut  down  by  another 
than  the  venerated  hand. 


AUTUMN  OUTSIDE  THE  FOG. 

PEOPLE  who  are  confined  in  town  in  the  late  autumn  have,  it 
must  be  allowed,  good  cause  to  complain.  If  ever  there  is  a 
time  when  London  is  physically  insupportable,  it  is  now.  The 
discomforts  naturally  incident  to  the  season — such  as  the  exchange 
•of  mellow  warmth  for  raw  nipping  cold,  and  the  gloomy  narrowing 
of  the  day — are  multiplied  by  the  unnameable  nastinesses  of  the 
London  fog.  Happy  are  they  who  have  the  opportunity  to  ily 
from  this  accumulation  of  miseries  to  a  clearer,  sunnier  air,  and 
wise  are  the  few  who,  quite  content  to  stay  in  town  when  town  is 
pleasant,  arrange  for  an  autumn  flitting  when  the  multitude  have 
ended  theirs.  To  the  unfortunate  ones  who  would  be  glad,  if  they 
were  free,  to  escape  from  the  inclemencies  of  late  October  and 
November,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  word  of  comfort.  Nowhere  in 
England,  perhaps,  are  the  beauties  of  autumn,  when 

the  fading  many-colour'd  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown, 

more  lavishly  spread  before  the  eye  than  among  some  of  the  chalk 
hills  of  Surrey,  which  are  reachable  in  less  than  an  hour  from 
town.  And  one  can  hardly  conceive  circumstances  better  fitted  to 
intensify  by  contrast  the  enjoyment  of  autumn's  glowing  colours 
than  the  murky  atmospheric  surroundings  of  London  at  this 
season. 

"We  will  suppose  that  a  harmless  inhabitant  of  our  fog-invested 
metropolis,  much  tormented  by  its  noxious  properties,  takes  an  early 
train  and  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  pure  country  mist,  more  beautiful  by 
contrast  to  the  smoky  mixture  left  behind,  still  hovers  in  fleecy  drifts 
over  the  hollows,  softening  the  distance  and  lending  a  pleasant 
freshness  to  the  air.  As  he  steps  from  his  train  the  first  im- 
pression made  on  him  is  that  of  the  brilliant  colouring,  for  of  all 
the  senses  the  eye  is  the  most  active  and  the  first  to  note  new  im- 
pressions. Almost  at  the  same  instant,  however,  he  becomes  aware 
of  the  profound  stillness — a  stillness  that  seems  to  afford  the  ear 
a  positive  and  even  an  intense  sensation,  like  the  famous  darkness 
that  is  said  to  have  been  "  felt."  As  he  begins  to  walk,  and  brings  his 
lungs  into  vigorous  play,  he  becomes  fully  aware  of  the  qualities  of  his 
new  air.  Just  as  the  London  fog  afflicted  him  with  its  many  bad  pro- 
perties, which,  not  having  the  analytic  power  of  Coleridge,  he  was 
unable  to  discriminate  and  name,  so  now  the  morning  air,  retaining 
something  of  the  mellowness  of  summer  beneath  its  keen  freshness, 
dimly  unfolds  to,  his  respiratory  sensibilities  its  many  hidden 
virtues.  We  will  suppose  that  our  fugitive  from  London  fog  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  companionship  of  some  local  friend  who  is 
not  unnaturally  proud  of  the  beauties  of  his  neighbourhood,  and 
glad  to  reveal  the  less  accessible  of  them  to  an  appreciative  eye. 
They  pass  first,  perhaps,  into  a  finely-timbered  park,  where  the 
beeches  and  oaks  have  shed  their  nuts,  and  made  a  rich  carpetiug 
of  their  leaves,  inviting  a  few  idlers  to  the  pristine  occupation  of 
nut-gathering.  Hence  they  strike  up  the  steep  side  of  a  chalk 
hill  amid  fir  trees,  making  a  mirth-provoking  slip  now  and  again, 
for  last  night's  frost  has  given  an  unusual  slipperiness  to  the  sur- 
face. As  they  ascend,  the  full  sense  of  autumn  takes  possession  of 
the  Londoner's  mind.    The  song  of  birds  is  over,  unless,  indeed, 

some  widow'd  songster  pours  his  plaint 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse. 

"The  rustle  of  a  falling  leaf,  and  the  sob  of  a  passing  breeze  among 
the  trees,  feed  tho  autumnal  mood  of  thought  with  appropriate  sug- 
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gestions.  Bet  ween  the  shafts  of  the  (ir  trees  they  catch  g Iknptea 
of  a  bowery  hollow  bright  with  autumn  colouring,  or  oi  a 
stream  whoso  waters,  swollen  and  whitened  by  tho  rains,  rush 
seaward  with  riotous  gladness.  Soon  they  emerge  on  an 
open  grassy  ridgo  from  which  amplor  views  nro  obtainable. 
The  full  glory  of  many-tinted  autumn  now  breaks  on  the 
eye.  The  lighter  yellows  of  the  lime  and  oak,  or,  if  it  be 
tho  last  of  the  autumn,  tho  still  more  brilliant  hues  of  the  elm, 
and  tho  deeper,  warmer  tints  of  tho  beech,  or  the  rarer  maple, 
combine  with  tho  unchanged  green  of  the  yew  and  (ir  trees  iu  a 
most  intricate,  yet  ever  harmonious,  colour  scheme.  Tho  masses  of 
warm  colouring  hang  over  tho  green  slopes  of  the  rounded  hills 
like  folds  of  some  rich  Oriental  vestment.  The  smaller  grow  tin 
of  bramble,  gorse,  and  juniper  carry  on  the  same  contrasts  and 
harmonies  of  tint  iu  smaller  masses.  Hero  and  there  a  chalk 
pit  or  a  patch  of  wild  clematis  supplies  the  eye  with  a  bit 
of  neutral  colour,  by  a  reference  to  which  the  force  of  the 
prevailing  hues  is  more  vividly  felt.  In  the  distance  the  bound- 
ing ridges  take  on  a  bluish  tint,  and  conduct  the  eye  gently 
to  the  perfect  repose  of  tho  azure  vault  above.  The  pleasure 
derived  from  the  scene  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  friend  to  whom  it  is  a  familiar  every- day  sight ; 
for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  stranger  feels  a  thrill  of  delight 
which  only  a  vivid  sense  of  newness  and  contrast  brings,  on  the 
other  hand  the  inhabitant  has  a  subtler  enjoyment,  which  is 
drawn  from  many  memories  and  a  perfected  habit  of  line  discrimi- 
nation. To  his  eye  each  modulation  of  tint  in  beech  or  elm  at 
once  takes  its  right  place  in  the  whole  melody  of  autumn  change. 
He  knows,  too,  the  slight  variations  of  colour  from  season  to 
season  due  to  changing  conditions  of  humidity,  &c.  And  as  he 
talks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  rural  lore,  his  visitor  gains  a  new 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  autumn  colouring. 

While  there  are  these  wider  views  to  be  shown  to  the  visitor, 
there  are  little  bits  of  special  beauty  or  interest  hidden  away  from 
the  casual  rover  in  secret  nooks.  Now  it  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  a 
house  belonging  to  a  half-forgotten  philosopher  of  the  last  century 
which  the  present  owner  of  the  estate  has  done  good  service  to  an 
appreciative  few  in  preserving.  As  the  stranger  regards  the  rem- 
nant of  what  must  have  been  a  handsome  structure  pitched  on  a 
plateau  overlooking  a  fine  sweep  of  undulating  country,  he 
thinks  perhaps  that  he  has  found  the  clue  to  the  writer's 
optimism.  A  man  to  whom  the  lines  appear  to  have  fallen  in 
such  pleasant  places  not  unnaturally  took  a  complacent  view  of 
existence  as  a  whole.  And  in  this  peaceful  retreat  he  must 
have  had  the  leisure  which  seems  necessary  for  his  curious 
and  interesting  calculation  that  human  suffering,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  approximately  the  same  in  all  cases,  probably  amounts 
to  about  "  a  minute  of  pain  once  in  every  twenty-five  years." 
Other  relics  there  are  to  be  visited  more  venerable  than  the  opti- 
mist's house,  monuments  of  nature's  patient  accumulative  industry. 
Led  through  what  seem  to  be  trackless  woods  by  his  trusty  guide, 
our  Londoner  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  stalwart 
yew  trees.  Their  stout  compact  trunks  are  barkless,  and  their 
gnarled  contorted  limbs  seem  splintering  under  the  influence  of 
centuries  of  frost.  "Yet  above,  the  soft  green  plumage  live3 
and  thrives,  being  just  now  studded  with  succulent  berries. 
A  no  less  noble  spectacle  awaits  our  Londoner  a  little 
further  on,  where  a  number  of  ancient  beeches  huddle  themselves 
together,  like  a  group  of  cronies,  in  order  the  better  to  hear  one 
another's  hoarse  gossip  of  things  of  yore.  Here,  too,  the  vital 
forces  which  underlie  growth,  contending  perhaps  with  exceptional 
external  conditions,  have  wrought  many  a  curious  irregularity. 
Only  one  trunk  stands  perfectly  erect,  column-like,  among  its  bent 
and  twisted  companions.  The  forms  of  the  trunks,  now  divided 
into  a  number  of  parallel  shafts  like  a  clustered  pillar,  now 
twisted  spirally  in  a  strange  manner  which  vividly  recalls  some 
of  Blake's  celestial  backgrounds  will  naturally  suggest  architec- 
tural images  in  the  mind  of  the  Londoner,  more  familiar  with  the 
structure  of  church  than  of  tree,  and  so  the  conversation  wanders 
pleasantly  into  the  subject  of  the  historical  or  genetic  relation 
between  architectural  and  natural  forms.  On  looking  up  at  the 
magnificent  branches  spreading  away  in  wide  horizontal  sweep 
till  they  dip  and  touch  the  ground,  our  imaginary  friends  may  not 
improbably  go  back  in  thought  to  a  still  more  distant  age,  when 
our  reputed  ancestors  needed  to  shape  to  themselves  no  manner 
of  dwelling,  but  found  ample  lodgment  provided  them  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  umbrageous  trees. 

Meanwhile  the  autumn  afternoon  is  nearing  its  close — 

The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shorten'd  day  ; 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky, 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condens'd 
The  vapours  throws. 

The  gradual  subsidence  of  the  splendours  of  colouring  reduces  the 
eye  from  its  state  of  intense  activity  to  one  of  comparative  repose, 
leaving  room  for  the  resurgence  of  lower  sensations.  The  fine- 
edged,  exhilarating  air,  together  with  the  six  hours'  walking,  has 
given  birth  to  a  group  of  unfamiliar  bodily  feelings,  among  which 
a  keen  craving  for  food  is  the  most  easily  recognizable.  The  day's 
rural  enjoyment  will  be  complete  if  our  Londoner  betakes  himself 
to  some  inn  of  the  neighbourhood,  unless  indeed  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  taken  home  by  his  sympathetic  cicerone.  In  either 
case  he  will  know  what  it  is  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  with  a  kind  of 
appetite  which  is  something  more  than  a  dull  sense  of  organic 
want,  having  a  very  definite  reference  to  the  keener  pleasures  of  the 
palate.  With  a  body  refreshed  and  regenerated  by  its  day's  im- 
mersion in  pure  air,  and  a  mind  no  less  refreshed  by  its  contact 
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with  the  perfect  repose  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  country,  he 
will  return  to  town  with  more  courage  for  facing  the  insidious 
attacks  of  his  hostile  fogs.  No  doubt  their  complexion  will  he  all 
the  more  hideous  for  this  day's  glimpse  of  the  varied  beauties 
of  unimpeded  sunlight;  yet  the  image  of  them  will  have -a 
happier  effect  in  lighting  up  his  dismal  surroundings  with  a  soft 
ray  of  hope.  Henceforth  his  dingy  town  surroundings  will  seem 
but  a  small  part  of  his  real  environment.  Beyond  the  fog  his 
imagination  sees  wider  regions  of  pellucid  air  and  gladdening  sun- 
shine. If,  as  is  sometimes  said,  a  good  part  of  the  worth  of  our 
surroundings  lies  rather  in  certain  possibilities  of  enjoyment  than 
in  any  actual  pleasures,  we  may  understand  how  an  occasional 
flitting  beyond  the  smoke  such  as  we  have  here  imagined  may 
very  appreciably  mitigate  the  evils  of  an  autumn  imprisonment  in 
town. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

THE  death  of  the  unfortunate  man  Pateman,  wbo  was  dis- 
missed last  week  from  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  severe,  and,  as 
it  proved,  fatal,  fracture  of  the  skull,  after  being  examined  by  a 
nurse  only  and  treated  for  a  mere  scalp  wound,  has  naturally 
once  more  attracted  attention  to  the  affairs  of  that  institution. 
It  is  of  course  true  enough  that  neither  this  case  nor  even  the  still 
more  serious  one  of  the  nurse  who  was  accused  and  found  guilty 
of  causing  the  death  of  a  patient  by  direct  misconduct  would 
necessarily  have  attracted  much  attention  in  ordinary  times. 
But  these  are  not  ordinary  times  for  Guy's  Hospital,  and  it  would 
he  difficult  for  the  most  adroit  advocate  to  contend  that  the  two 
occurrences  in  question  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent  dis- 
pute between  the  governing  body  of  the  Hospital  and  the 
medical  staff.  The  delinquent  in  the  former  case  was  indeed 
an  "  old  sister  " — that  is  to  say,  not  one  of  the  nurses  intro- 
duced into  the  Hospital  under  the  present  regime.  But  the 
high-handed  manner  in  which  she  chose  to  adopt  therapeutic  or 
disciplinary  measures  on  her  own  responsibility  and  at  her  own 
discretion  could  not  be  held  to  be  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  great  dispute  of  Nurse  v.  Doctor.  In  the  present  case  the 
nurse  whose  fault  has  resulted  in  loss  of  life  is  a  fully  re- 
presentative example  of  the  "  new  sister."  She  had,  indeed,  come 
from  the  same  hospital — that  at  Leicester — from  which  the  matron 
who  now  rules  at  Guy's  came  ;  and  her  evidence  certainly  seems 
to  have  disclosed  some  remarkable  shortcomings  in  the  system  of 
organization  now  working — shortcomings  which  strengthen  the 
case  of  the  medical  staff  very  materially.  Phyllis  Phillips  de- 
clares positively  that  no  kind  of  authoritative  rules  or  directions 
for  her  conduct  have  been  issued  to  her  since  she  came  to  Guy's. 
The  nurse  whose  place  she  took  remained  with  her  a  couple  of 
days,  so  that  she  had  at  least  an  example  of  practice,  but  she  had 
no  code  of  rules.  She  "  came  as  a  trained  nurse  from  Leicester, 
and  they  supposed  she  knew."  Now  this  certainly  puts  a  new  aspect 
on  the  whole  controversy.  Hitherto  the  case  of  the  doctors  has 
heen  that  undue  prominence  was  assigned  to  the  nurses;  that  the 
new  system  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  not  drawn 
up  with  the  assent  of  the  medical  staff,  and  contained  items  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  patients;  and  so  forth. 
But  at  least  the  thoroughness  of  the  system  was  hardly  disputed. 
The  idea  was  that  the  nurses  took  too  much  upon  themselves 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  that  they  were  taken  individually  on 
trust,  and  "supposed  to  know"  their  duties.  In  this  case  both 
errors  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  a  singularly  unfortunate 
manner.  Hitherto  there  has  been,  outside  the  Hospital,  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  with  the  nurses  and  with  the  governing  body 
as  against  the  medical  staff,  partly  because  of  the  injudicious  tone 
and  conduct  of  the  latter,  partly  from  an  old,  and  not  perhaps 
wholly  unfounded,  idea,  that  doctors  sometimes  consider  patients 


in  hospitals  rather  as  interesting  and  convenient  exemplifica- 
tions of  curious  scientific  truths  than  as  sufferers  whom  it  is 
their  business  to  relieve.  We  say  that  this  idea  is  perhaps  not 
wholly  erroneous,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  grossly 
exaggerated.  But  the  two  cases  which  have  in  the  last  few 
months  caused  such  scandal  reverse  the  parts  attributed  to  the 
actors  altogether.  Inhumanity  and  carelessness  appear  on  the 
&ide  of  the  nurses,  care  and  attention  (rendered  useless  by  the 
refusal  or  neglect  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  them- 
eelves)  on  the  side  of  the  doctors.  No  doubt  the  actual  conduct 
of  Phyllis  Phillips  was  rather  thoughtless  and  unfortunate 
than  criminal.  The  house  surgeon  (very  much  to  his  credit), 
while  admitting  that  the  case  ought  to  have  been  referred  to 
him,  declined  to  say  that  the  dismissal  caused  the  man's 
death,  laid  stress  on  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of 
fracture,  and  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  get  up  a  case  against 
the  opposition  element  in  the  Hospital  management.  But  the 
fact  that  the  nurse  steadily  maintains  that  no  positive  direc- 
tions of  any  kind  were  given  her  for  her  conduct  towards 
patients  when  admitted,  and  that  she  was  "  supposed  to  know," 
will  have  more  influence  with  the  public  than  reams  of  argument 
about  the  relative  importance  in  the  hospital  hierarchy  of  the  ab- 
stract nurse  and  the  abstract  doctor.  The  presence  of  a  medical 
student  may  excuse  Phyllis  Phillips  ;  the  absence,  if  only  in  one 
instance,  of  a  precise  written  order  to  summon  qualified  authority 
in  every  case  is,  it  cannot  but  be  said,  conclusive  against  the  actual 
management  of  Guy's. 

The  clamour  which  has  been  raised  for  a  change  in  the  consti- 


tution of  the  governing  body  seems  to  us,  we  must  confess,  a  sin- 
gularly short-sighted  and  clumsy  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
In  this  particular  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  seems  to 
be  a  considerable  number  of  persons  whose  only  idea  of  curing  is 
to  destroy  something.  The  method  is  not  scientific ;  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  even  effective.  That  it  is  well  that  medical 
and  surgical  science  should  be  represented  on  the  govern- 
ing body  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  that  such  representation 
should  be  in  any  way  preponderant,  should  be  indeed  much  more  than 
consultative,  seems  to  us  by  no  means  desirable.  We  think  that 
the  management  of  such  institutions  in  England  will,  on  the  whole, 
bear  very  favourable  comparison  with  that  usual  in  any  other 
country ;  and  the  very  soul  and  marrow  of  the  principle  of  that 
management  is  that  it  should  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  hands 
of  laymen  lifted  by  their  position,  fortunes,  and  character  out  of 
the  possibility  of  being  influenced,  not  merely  by  corrupt  motives, 
but  by  any  professional  crotchets  or  fads.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  the  public,  and  especially  that  somewhat  suspicious  and  not 
very  enlightened  portion  of  the  public  which  principally  derives 
benefit  from  hospitals,  has  infinitely  more  confidence  in  such  a 
governing  body  than  in  one  composed  of  experts.  There  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  subordination 
of  the  charitable  to  the  scientific  purpose  of  hospitals ;  and 
hitherto,  until  these  two  unlucky  cases  altered  the  balance, 
this  feeling  has  been  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Governors  of 
Guy's.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  the  influence  of  the 
medical  staff  ought  not  to  be  predominant  in  the  legislative  body, 
that  their  advice  in  matters  of  administration  should  not  be  at- 
tended to  with  the  utmost  deference.  It  seems  impossible  to  con- 
tend that  in  the  late  alterations  of  the  system  of  internal  manage- 
ment at  Guy's  this  wholesome  principle  has  been  duly 
observed.  Recognizing  fully,  as  we  do,  the  importance  of 
the  nurse's  position,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  asserted  in 
dealing  with  this  question  months  ago,  that  that  position  must 
always  be  subordinate  to  the  doctor's.  The  nurse  should  be  the- 
doctor's  hands,  and  the  hands  cannot  be  too  delicately  trained  and. 
too  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  work,  but  they  must  not  aspire 
to  be  heads  as  well  as  hands.  Only  the  idlest  prejudice — and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  a  great  deal  of  very  idle  and  very  irrelevant  pre- 
judice has  been  imported  into  this  question — can  deny  that  the- 
average  nurse  of  the  stamp  of  the  "  new  sisters  "  of  Guy's  is  im- 
mensely superior  to  her  forerunners.  Better  social  position,  more 
entire  devotion  to  work,  superior  technical  instruction,  improved 
morality,  higher  motives  of  action  may,  as  a  rule,  safely  be 
assigned  to  her.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  these  improvements  carry  with  them  a  danger — the  danger 
that  the  nurse  will  magnify  her  office  and  take  too  much  upon 
herself.  We  do  not  think  that  in  cool  blood  any  one  can  be- 
found  to  deny  that  this  danger  has  been  proved  to  be  no  imaginary 
danger,  both  on  the  great  scale  and  on  the  small,  at  Guy's  Hospital 
during  the  present  year.  That  any  individual  feeling  of  antagonism 
between  nurses  and  doctoi^s  exists  we  may  hope  is  not  the 
case.  But  it  is  only  pecessary  to  turn  over  the  pages  of 
what  may  almost  be  called  the  sacred  book  of  the  new  school  of 
nursing,  the  Life  of  Sister  Dora,  to  show  that  a  certain  master- 
fulness— shall  we  say  mistressfulness  ? — is  apt  to  be  engendered  in 
the  more  perfect  examples  of  the  type.  There  are  times  when 
they  are  obliged  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  ;  there  are  times- 
when  chance  or  devoted  care  justifies  their  own  apparently  wilful 
and  arbitrary  opinion  against  the  judgment  of  science.  These 
things  puff  up  even  the  best,  and  the  ordinary  run  of  nurses  are  pretty 
certain  to  imitate  the  faults,  without  possessing  the  virtues,  of 
their  exemplars.  A  brilliant  wilful  nurse  may  save  a  case  or  two 
where  the  plodding  drudge  who  simply  carries  out  the  doctor's 
orders  would  lose  it.  But  a  wilful  nurse  who  is  not  brilliant — 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  likely  to  be  the  case— is  quite  certain  to 
lose  a  dozen  where  the  plodding  drudge  would  save  them. 

These  very  obvious  truths  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the 
Governors  of  Guy's,  and  ought  not  to  escape  them,  despite  the 
provoking  and  almost  inexcusable  manner  in  which  the  war 
has  been  waged  against  their  servants  by  the  scientific  staff  of  the 
Hospital  and  its  partisans.  Not  even  the  exceeding  indiscretion  of 
the  chief  literary  advocate  of  the  other  side  could  excuse  even 
the  least  discreditable  of  the  proceedings  to  which  we  refer.  But, 
in  truth,  the  public  are  not  interested  in  the  skill  of  fence,  or  the 
good  taste,  or  even  the  intrinsic  deserts,  of  either  side  in  the  fray. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  a  great  public  institution  which  has  in 
times  past  done  an  immensity  of  good,  and  which  ought  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  in  usefulness,  shall  be  set  in  the  best  work- 
ing order  and  kept  in  that  order.  Individual  merits  and  interests, 
susceptibilities  and  demands,  sink  into  insignificance  beside  this. 
Now  the  warmest  advocate  of  the  doctors  cannot  pretend  that 
.  the  spectacle  of  their  petulance  and  readiness  to  take  umbrage 
is  calculated  to  increase  public  confidence  in  them,  and  the 
warmest  advocate  of  the  nurses  cannot  pretend  that  the  cases 
of  Louisa  Ingle  and  Phyllis  Phillips  are  models  of  the  manner 
in  which  patients  ought  to  be  treated  at  a  hospital.  "  A 
plague  on  both  your  houses"  is  the  natural  exclamation  of  all 
who  do  not  wish  themselves,  their  friends,  their  dependents,  or 
indeed  any  human  being,  to  be  bundled  into  a  bath  and  left 
there,  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  or  to  be  treated  for  an  ordinary 
"  cracked  crown  "  when  the  crown  is  but  too  seriously  and  literally 
cracked.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  hitherto  the  Governors 
have  in  no  respect  failed  in  their  duty,  and  have  made  the  best  of  a 
very  awkward  business ;  but  it  must  now  be  a  serious  considera- 
tion with  them  whether  decided  measures  should  not  be  taken  to 
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secure  what  is— it  must  bo  again  and  again  repeated — the  real 
object  of  tho  Hospital,  that  is  to  say,  the  proper  treatment  of  tho 

patients.  That  nurses  of  tho  sanio  class  as  thoso  at  Guy's  can 
work  elsewhere  in  duo  subordination  to  tho  medical  stall'  is  a 
simple  fact,  and  perhaps  this  fact  suggests  a  way  out  of  tho 
difficulty. 


WINTER  OPERA. 

1%  jf  R.  ARM  IT  has  not  thus,  far  been  specially  fortunate  in  his 
_LVL  season  of  Autumn  cheap  opera  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
The  opening  night  of  his  management  was  marked  by  sonio  con- 
siderable disappointments,  and  the  succeeding  nights  havo  hardly 
availed  to  remove  the  first  impression.  Superstitious  peoplo  might 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  profanation  of  the  stage  once  sacred 
to  tho  greatest  names  of  opera  and  ballet  by  a  troop  of  American 
"  Minstrels  "  with  corked  faces  had  left  behind  it  an  evil  inlluenco, 
much  as  in  Lord  Lytton's  story  of  "  The  Haunted  and  tho 
Haunters"  tho  presence  of  one  man  in  the  doomed  house  mado 
itself  felt  and  feared  through  a  long  succession  of  years.  Up  to 
this  point,  as  far  as  regards  tho  principal  performers  in  Mr.  Armit's 
company,  his  management  might  be  not  unfairly  described  as  a 
reduction  to  the  absurd  of  the  "  star  9  system.  He  has  secured 
one  artist  of  tho  very  highest  power  and  skill — Mine.  Trebelli — and 
she  has  been  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  more  or  less  unknown 
singers,  many  of  whom  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  nonentities. 
Mile.  Bauermeister,  it  is  true,  has  been  at  hand  to  fill  on  the  lirst 
night,  with  the  marked  readiness  which  distinguishes  her,  the 
place  of  the  missing  Margherita;  and  she  has  since  done  in  various 
operas  such  excellent  service  as  she  always  does ;  while  at 
least  one  new  singer  of  merit  has  appeared.  Again,  if  any- 
thing could  add  to  the  sense  of  Mrue.  Trebelli's  excellence  as  a 
singer  and  an  actress,  it  would  be  the  proved  fact  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  sit  through  an  unusual  amount  of  bad  acting  and  singing 
in  an  opera  because  Mine.  Trebelli  appears  in  it.  In  the  same 
way,  the  shortcomings  of  other  performers  have  accentuated  the 
merit  of  Mile.  Bauermeister,  who  is  perhaps  to  the  second  rank  of 
operatic  singers  what  Mme.  Trebelli  is  to  the  first.  But  the 
presence  among  the  ladies  engaged  of  one  singer  who  stands  at 
the  bead  of  the  first  and  of  another  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  second  rank  will  hardly  support  a  whole  season  of 
what  are  intended  to  be  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
popular  operas.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  merits  of  Signor  Yizzani  and 
Runcio,  will  their  appearance  as  tenors  altogether  make  up  for  the 
inefficient,  and  frequently  worse  than  inefficient,  performances  of 
the  baritones  and  basses.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  to  these  general 
remarks  that  the  stage  management  has  been  good,  that  in  one 
opera  the  chorus  has  distinguished  itself,  and  that  Signor  Li 
Calais  conducting  has  been  marked  by  skill  and  strength. 

Since  the  opening  night  the  changes  have  been  rung  upon  a  small 
number  of  well-known  operas.  The  first  appearance  of  Mme. 
Trebelli — who  has  been  the  mainstay  of  all  the  performances — 
took  place  in  La  Favorita,  in  which  she  played  for  the  first  time 
in  London  the  part  of  the  heroine.  Her  performance  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  charged  with  tine  perception  and 
passion ;  and  her  singing,  throughout  admirable,  was  especially 
beautiful  in  the  "  0,  mio  Fernando."  Signor  Cantoni  appeared  as 
Fernando.  His  singing  was  of  an  untrained  and  mediocre  kind, 
and  tho  quality  of  his  acting  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  great  scene  of  the  third  act,  he  entirely  missed  any  dramatic 
force,  and  preserved  throughout  a  smooth,  irritating  smile.  Signor 
Ordinas  got  through  Baldassare  tolerably  well,  and  Signor  Quin- 
tilli-Leoni  sang  and  acted  Alfonso  intolerably  ill.  It  would  bo 
interesting  to  know  who  taught  Signor  Quintilli-Leoni  to  sing, 
and  why.  Mlle.Baucrmeister's  Inez  was,  apart  from  Mme.  Trebelli's 
performance,  the  one  redeeming  point  in  an  exhibition  which,  as 
regards  the  principal  singers,  was  wretched  enough.  The  chorus 
were  not  often  to  blame,  and  in  the  third  act  aang  well. 

Mme.  Trebelli  subsequently  appeared  in  Carmen,  in  which  the 
beauties  of  her  performance  seem  to  have  gained  by  practice. 
Without  one  touch  of  the  vulgarity  which  has  been  sometimes 
imported  into  the  part,  she  indicates  with  rare  skill  the  heart- 
less devilry  of  the  girl  who  cannot  long  be  pleased  with  the 
same  lover,  and  yet  so  saves  it  from  offence  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  audience  cannot  but  be  more  than  half  with  Carmen. 
The  gaiety,  the  grace,  the  wild  spontaneity  which  belong  to 
Mme.  Trebelli's  interpretation  of  this  part  have  never  been  more 
marked  than  now,  and  her  admirable  byplay  seems  to  have  gained 
in  ease  and  precision.  Signor  Runcio s  Jose  has  also  improved  ; 
bis  passion  is  more  controlled,  and  therefore  more  effective ;  his 
singing  is  smoother,  and  his  acting  in  the  last  fatal  scene  has  real 
force.  Mr.  George  Fox  appeared  as  the  Toreador.  He  sang  the 
well-known  song  badly,  and  pronounced  his  words  badly.  His 
acting  was  throughout 'ineffective.  Mile.  Olga  de  Morini  appeared 
as  Michaela.  She  seemed  to  suffer  from  nervousness,  but  she  also 
undoubtedly  suflered  from  insufficient  learning.  So  long  as  the 
public  will  tolerate  the  appearance  of  untrained  singers,  so  long, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  untrained  singers  continue  to  appear,  and  of 
course  the  mischief  is  one  that  acquires  strength  by  its  own 
motion.  There  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  the  feeling  which  prompted  some  of  the  audience  to 
quash  by  applause  the  signs  of  disapprobation  which  Mile,  de 
Morini's  singing  began  at  one  time  to  provoke;  but  the  constant 
expression  of  such  a  feeling  will  not  do  good  to  J1  ■-)  art  of  the 


operatic  stage  Mile.  I'ciuermeister  appeared,  with  her  accun.- 
tomed  oxcellenco,  as  Mercedes.  Ju  this  opera  tho  chorus  was 
unusually  good. 

Tho  aSbut  of  Mllo.  Rosina  Isidor  in  Lurid  <U  Latnmtimoor 
on  Saturday  might  bo  described  as  a  success,  if  it  were  judged 
only  by  the  applnuso  which  attended  her  during  the  perfoi iii'inc-. 
One  of  that  class  of  soprani  which  are  called  "  light,"  she,  possesses 
many  gilts  which  should,  with  further  experience  of  the  stage, 
raise  her  in  the  ranks  of  her  fellow-artists  ;  but,  at  tho  same  time, 
her  faults  were  not  bidden  under  a  bushel.  Her  phrasing,  for 
instance,  of  the  celobrated  air,  "  Regnera  nel  silonzio,"  in  tho 
first  act,  was,  to  say  tho  least,  eccentric;  whilst  her  singing  of 
"Spnrgi  d'amaro  pianto  "  in  the  third  act  was  very  far  from  what 
might  be  desired.  As,  however,  a  great  part  of  tho  audience 
continued  to  applaud,  we  suppose  that  they  take  and  will 
take  little  heed  of  such  errors  as  wo  complain  of.  Mile. 
Isidor  may,  with  further  study,  as  we  havo  said,  attain  a  fair 
position  as  a  singer,  for  she  is  able  at  least  to  sing  in  tune, 
an  accomplishment  which  appears  to  be  thought  little  of  now- 
adays. Her  acting  in  the  first  and  second  acts  was  praiseworthy  ; 
but  she  seemed  both  a9  to  acting  and  singing  to  have  exhausted 
herself  by  tho  time  she  arrived  at  the  mad  scene.  It  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  the  part  of  a  madwoman  and 
at  the  same  time  sing  the  exceedingly  difficult  vocal  exercises 
which  Donizetti  most  inartistically,  to  our  mind,  has  chosen  to 
set  down  for  the  unfortunate  Lucia ;  but  Mile.  Isidor,  by  way  of 
out-IIcroding  Herod,  inserted  a  more  elaborate  cadenza — if  that 
be  possible — than  even  Donizetti  has  conceived,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  she  sang  it  with  great  credit.  Signor  Vizzani's  Edgardo 
was  an  intelligent  rendering  of  the  part,  whilst  Signor  Quintilli- 
Leoni's  Enrico  was  perhaps  the  most  grotesque  thing  of  its  kind 
that  the  audience  at  Her  Majesty's  havo  ever  been  treated  to.  A 
portly  Henry  Aston,  with  a  voice  which  the  constant  tremolo 
renders  annoying  to  listen  to,  and  with  an  intonation  far 
from  true,  is  hardly  the  character  the  composer  intended  to  por- 
tray. Signor  Ghilberti  as  Raimondo  was  unobjectionable,  whilst 
the  less  we  say  about  Signor  Conti's  Arturo  the  better.  Mile. 
Bamadelli  played  Alisa. 

On  Tuesday  Bellini's  opera  of  Norma  was  produced  for  the 
debut  of  Mile.  Lorenzini-Gianoli,  who  comes  to  us  with  a  reputation 
from  Italy.  This  singer  sutlers  from  a  fault,  easily  rectified  indeed, 
but  also  growing  too  common,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine 
how  she  could  have  succeeded,  as  we  are  told  she  has  done,  in  draw- 
ing large  audiences  in  Italy.  We  thought  at  first  that  the  vibrato 
under  which  she  labours  was  due  to  nervousness ;  but  we  soon 
found  out  our  mistake.  That  she  sang  the  music  correctly,  and 
acted  her  part  with  considerable  vigour,  we  must  concede ;  but 
that  hearing  her  performance  gave  us  any  pleasure  we  cannot  say. 
Mile.  Bauermeister  sang  the  part  of  Adalgisa  with  great  success,  her 
sostenuto  contrasting  most  agreeably  with  Mile.  Gianoli's  tremolo  ; 
and  Signor  Vizzani's  Pollione  was  as  good  as  that  exceedingly 
unpleasant  character  could  be  made  by  polished  singing  and  careful- 
acting.  Oroveso  fell  to  Signor  Antonucci,  who  sustained  the  part 
with  much  dignity  and  sang  the  music  creditably. 

Faust  was  given  for  the  second  time  on  Wednesday  last,  when 
Mile.  Elisa  Widmar,  who  had  been  wanting  on  the  first  night, 
appeared  a3  Margherita.  Her  performance  was  fresh  and  un- 
conventional ;  she  sang  well,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  an  evident 
nervousness,  which  sometimes  led  her  astray,  and  her  acting  in 
the  cathedral  scene  displayed  both  poetry  and  originality.  Signor 
Runcio  sang  Faust  creditably,  and  with  much  more  feeling  than 
is  generally  found  in  singers  who  undertake  the  part.  Signor 
Ordinas  appeared  as  Mephistopheles.  His  performance  has  not 
improved  since  he  undertook  the  same  part  some  time  ago  at 
Covent  Garden.  He  has,  as  an  actor,  good  intentions,  and  at  some 
moments  he  carries  them  into  effect  with  considerable  success.  But 
his  tumbling  down  in  the  scene  where  he  shrinks  before  the  cross- 
handles  of  tho  swords,  and  his  appearance  under  a  red  light  at 
Margherita's  back  when  she  is  trying  the  flower-test  in  the 
garden,  show  that  his  conception  of  the  part  is  at  best  faulty. 
He  sang  the  "  Dio  dell'  Or"  with  some  vigour,  but  with  an 
offensively  "yapping"  utterance  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  bars. 
In  the  rest  of  the  part  he  sang  too  often  flat,  and  once,  at 
least,  sharp,  and  be  gave  the  serenade,  in  which  his  intonation 
was  more  than  once  at  fault,  without  any  conception  of  its 
mock  tenderness,  at  the  full  power  of  his  voice  throughout,  and; 
without  any  attempt  to  make  the  laugh,  the  real  horror  of  which 
lies  in  its  music,  anything  but  a  kind  of  savage  yell.  Mr.  George 
Fox  sang,  or  was  supposed  to  sing,  Valentino.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  while  to  criticize  the  performance  of  a  singer  who 
has  not  learnt  the  rudiments  of  phrasing,  and  whose  command  of 
bis  voice  is  uncertain.  To  Mme.  Trebelli's  Siebel  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  apply  any  new  term  of  praise.  On  the  occasion  of  which 
we  write  Siebel  became  the  principal  part  in  the  opera.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Armit's  season  will  improve  as  it  goes  on.  He 
has  secured,  apart  from  Mme.  Trebelli,  those  elements  of  success 
for  popular  opera  to  which  we  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article — good  stage  management,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  chorus 
which  is  capable  of  doing  wrell.  He  has  also  found  a  dancer  of 
exceptional  merit  in  Mile.  Palladino.  But  it  would  take  more 
than  this  to  render  tolerable  the  extraordinary  shortcomings  upon, 
which  it  has  been  unpleasant  to  dwell. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

rpilE  Cesarewitch  had  been  so  exceptionally  interesting  a 
-L  race  that  the  Cambridgeshire  appeared  dull  in  couipaiison 
■with  it.  On  the  publication  of  the  two  great  handicaps,  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire looked  on  paper  quite  as  attractive  a9  its  companion. 
Isonomy  headed  the  list,  as  in  the  Cesarewitch  ;  then  came  Peter, 
Robbie  Burns,  Dresden  China,  and  Roehauipton,  while  at  the 
head  of  the  three-year-olds  was  Robert  the  Devil.  Lower  in  the 
list  were  to  be  found  the  winners  of  the  Two  Thousand  and  the 
One  Thousand,  the  winner  of  last  years  Cambridgeshire,  and  the 
winners  of  the  Criterion,  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  the  Chester  Cup, 
and  many  other  races.  Considering  that,  after  scarcely  better 
promise,  the  Cesarewitch  turned  out  to  be  oue  of  the  most  in- 
teresting handicaps  ever  known,  it  was  disappointing  to  tind  the 
Cambridgeshire  a  comparatively  tame  affair.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement of  betting  on  the  race  it  was  evident  that,  in  public 
opinion,  the  heavily-weighted  horses,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
bad  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  The  forfeit  list  itself  con- 
tained the  names  of  many  good  horses,  and  but  few  of  the  best 
left  in  the  race  were  noticed  in  the  betting-  quotations.  At 
one  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  that  Prestonpans,  the 
winner  of  last  year's  Criterion,  and  oue  of  the  most  heavily- 
weighted  three-year-olds  left  in  the  handicap,  might  become  the 
first  favourite ;  but,  although  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  horses  to  be 
backed,  there  were  plenty  of  bookmakers  ready  to  lay  heavily 
against  him. 

When  the  speculation  on  the  race  had  fairly  begun,  the  most 
heavily-weighted  horse  that  was  backed  for  any  large  sum  of 
money  was  Exeter,  a  four-year-old,  handicapped  at  9  st.  1  lb.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  finer  animals  iii  training  than  this  horse.  He 
looks  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  man  to  hounds,  and  yet  he  is 
anything  but  coarse.  In  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  at  Ascot  he 
had  beaten  Rayon  d'Or  by  a  head.  This  was  not  altogether  a 
very  creditable  victory,  as  he  was  receiving  10  lbs.  from  the 
Frenchman,  but  nevertheless  ho  had  run  very  game.  At 
Doncastrr  he  had  beaten  Roehampton  by  a  neck,  when  receiving 
5  lbs.  He  was  in  the  same  stable  as  Robert  the  Devil,  and 
was  said  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  horse,  whom  he  had  led 
in  his  gallops  for  the  St.  Leger.  In  the  Cesarewitch  he  had 
not  distinguished  himself,  but  it  was  possible  that  the  dis- 
tance had  been  too  great  for  him.  A  horse  of  his  power  seemed 
well  suited  to  the  Cambridgeshire  hill,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
he  might  emulate  the  performance  of  his  stable  companion, 
Robert  the  Devil,  by  winning  one  of  the  two  great  handicaps 
under  a  weight  of  unprecedented  proportions.  Another  lieavily- 
weight.  d  horse  was  American  Spendthrift,  a  four-year-old  that 
had  never  before  run  in  public  in  England.  The  form  he  had 
shown  in  America  had  been  excellent,  but  there  were  rumours 
that  he  was  a  roarer.  Archer  was  engaged  to  ride  him,  so  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  not  being  shown  the  way  home  on  the 
strange  course.  8  st.  12  lbs.  was  a  tremendous  weight  for  the 
American  to  carry,  and  he  had  only  3  lbs.  advantage  over  Exeter. 
Cipolata  was  handicapped  at  8  St.,  but  she  carried  Sst.  2  lbs.  We 
have  so  often  spoken  of  the  performances  of  this  mare  that  we  need 
not  deseri  e  them  again  now.  With  regard  to  her  recent  defeat 
in  tin-  ew  larket  Oaks  there  were  two  excuses  to  be  made — one, 
that  her  o  |  onent  may  have  beaten  her  through  the  fine  riding 
of  his  jockey,  the  other  that  she  might  not  have  recovered  from 
her  severe  race  in  the  Cesarewitch.  Indeed,  when  she  ran  for 
the  Newmarket  Oaks  she  looked  very  much  worn,  and  she  had 
ever}  trance  of  having  been  exhausted  by  her  race  of  the  pre- 
vious 'I  tiesday.  She  is  a  fine  lengthy  mare,  with  beautiful  racing- 
like sba,>  ,  but  she  is  not  overburdened  with  muscle,  and  she  was 
sufferii  1  oui  a  cracked  heel.  Another  favourite  was  the  three- 
year-old  Retreat,  who  rivalled  Exeter  in  good  looks.  He  had  run 
ver\  well  in  the  Cesarewitch  up  to  the  point  at  which  Robert 
the  Levi!  b  jan  his  rush.  He  had  now  7  st.  4 lbs.  to  carry,  which 
scatceh  pi  •  med  an  unfair  burden  for  him.  Ulster  was  also  a 
good-looking  competitor.  He  had  been  eighth  in  the  Cesare- 
witch, ai.d  he  was  now  to  carry  the  lightweight  of  6st.  12  lbs. 
A  strong  and  muscular  filly  was  Lucetta,  though  she  was  neither 
tall  )i  >i  1  thy,  and,  as  a  four-year-old  with  only  7st.  lib.  to 
carry,  s  ■  emed  favourably  handicapped.  She  had  capital  legs 
and  '  •  t,  and  was  reported  to  be  in  excellent  training,  but  she 
had  hitherto  run  better  as  a  three-y ear-old  than  as  a  four-year- 
old.  Leovi  le's  best  performance  this  year  had  been  to  run  second 
to  Mas  cr  ivildare  in  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap,  in  which 
race  bi  was  only  beaten  by  a  head.  Last  year  he  had  started 
equal  '  m  ite  with  Lartington  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  He  was 
now  0  irfj  7st.  10  lbs.  He  is  by  D'Estournel,  whose  stock  are 
not,  -  rule,  very  trustworthy  runners,  and  there  were  rumours 
that  ,,  ,  1  :  lately  run  badly  in  a  trial.  There  seemed  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  lor  the  chances  of  Fernandez.  This  three-year-old  is 
anew,,  b  other  to  Isonomy.  He  had  won  the  Craven  Stakes  at 
Newi  1  in  the  Spring;  and,  after  running  nowhere  in  the  Two 
Tin  usa  d  1  luincas,  he  had  come  out  at  Ascot  and  run  Bend  Or  to 
ahead  in  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes.  It  was  thought  at  the 
tin..  -i. .st  racing  men  that  this  form  was  incorrect,  and  that 
Bei  d  Oi  would  have  won  easily  if  he  had  not  been  eased  in 
his  work.  The  8st.  1  lb.  that  he  was  now  to  carry  was  a  for- 
midab  c  weight;  but,  if  it  was  true  that  he  was  within  3  lbs. 
or  4  lbs.  of  Bend  Or,  he  did  not  seem  ill-treated  when  bandi- 
capped  within  11  lbs.  of  Robert  the  Devil.  Much  interest  was 
taken  in  the  chances  of  Castillon,  a  three-year-old  French  colt 
which  had  never  before  run  in  England.    He  had  had  extra- 


ordinary successes  in  his  own  country,  having  won  something 
like  nine  races  out  of  eleven  during  the  season.  In  May  at 
Ohantilly  Le  Destrier  had  beaten  him  at  even  weights ;  but  in 
August,  when  he  was  giving  Le  Destrier  more  than  a  stone,  he  had 
run  within  three-quarters  of  a  length  of  him.  In  the  Cambridge- 
shire Castillon  was  put  down  for  7  st.  7  lbs.,  while  Le  Destrier  was 
put  at  8  st.  5  lbs.  The  last-named  horse  was  struck  out  some  days 
before  the  race.  Adventure  had  not  been  out  before  this  year,  but 
last  season  she  had  been  a  bad  third  to  Wheel  of  Fortune  for  the 
O  ks.  Her  three-year-old  career  bad  been  a  very  unsuccessful 
one,  as  she  only  won  one  out  of  eleven  races,  and  that  had  been 
but  an  unimportant  affair.  At  four  years  old,  however,  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  let  into  the  handicap  at  a  lower  weight  than 
6  st.  nibs.  Her  stable  companion,  the  three-year-old  Evasion, 
had  6  st.  12  lbs.  allotted  to  her,  which  was,  at  weight  for  age, 
something  like  9  lbs.  heavier  weight  than  that  given  to  Adventure. 
Evasion  had  been  an  uncertain  and  jadish  runner.  She  had  won  a 
couple  of  races  last  year,  but  most  of  her  form  this  season  had  been 
very  bad.  She  had  been  a  bad  third  to  Elizabeth  and  Versigny  in 
the  One  Thousand,  fifth  in  the  Oaks,  and  nowhere  in  the  Coronation 
Stakes  at  Ascot.  Then  she  had  apparently  taken  a  turn  for  the  better, 
for  at  Goodwood  she  had  run  Muriel  to  a  head.  Now  Muriel,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  beaten  Cipolata  by  exactly  that  distance 
in  the  Newmarket  Oaks  ;  therefore,  if  that  running  were  correct, 
Cipolata  and  Evasion  might  be  equal,  and  yet  Evasion  was  handi- 
capped on  16  lbs.  better  terms  for  the  Cambridgeshire  thaii 
Cipolata.  At  Doncaster  again,  Evasion  had  run  within  a  neck  of 
Experiment  in  the  Park  Hill  Stakes,  beating  Jenny  Ilowlett,  the 
winner  of  the  Oaks,  as  well  as  Muriel  herself.  All  this  seemed 
very  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory  running,  and  the  only  infer- 
ence which  could  be  drawn  from  it  was  that  Evasion  must  have 
been  an  uncertain  performer.  The  aforesaid  Experiment  was 
another  candidate  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  but  she  was  to  give 
Evasion  15  lbs.,  and  on  her  Doncaster  running  this  seemed  to  leave 
her  little  chance  of  beating  the  last-named  mare.  She  had  won 
six  races  out  of  seven  this  season,  and  she  seemed  on  her  public 
form  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  honest  tillies  of  her  year.  Sue 
carried  3  lbs.  less  than  Cipolata,  so  she  had  every  opportunity  of 
showing  what  she  was  worth.  At  the  last  moment  Fernandez 
wras  a  strong  first  favourite  at  about  4  to  1. 

The  Cambridgeshire  day  was  terribly  wet ;  indeed  it  was  much 
such  a  day  as  that  on  which  the  St.  Leger  was  run.  In  addition 
to  the  heavy  rain  there  was  a  mist,  consequently  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  races ;  and  the  weather  was  almost  at  its  worst 
when  the  Cambridgeshire  was  run.  Thirty-one  horses  were 
saddled  for  the  race,  which  was  exactly  the  number  that  ran  for 
the  Cambridgeshire  last  year.  The  best-looking  of  the  party  were 
Exeter,  Fernandez,  and  Retreat.  At  the  post  Fernandez  and 
Toastmaster  were  rather  restive,  and  there  was  a  slight  delay. 
When  the  horses  got  oil'  King  rriam  made  the  running.  This 
horse  was  a  lightly-weighted  three-year-old,  that  had  won  the 
Bushes  Handicap  in  the  spring.  He  ran  well  as  far  as  the  Red 
Post,  where  he  was  beaten.  Pelleas,  another  three-year-old, 
carrying  a  still  lighter  weight,  then  took  up  the  running,  closely 
followed  by  Lucetta,  Fernandez,  and  Cipolata.  The  pace  soon 
told  on  Pelleas,  and  he  gave  up  the  lead.  Lucetta  then  went  to 
the  front,  followed  by  Fernandez  and  Cipolata.  The  two  latter 
were  coming  up  with  so  much  strength  that  Lucetta's  jockey  began 
to  use  his  whip,  when  his  filly  swerved,  apparently  right  across 
Fernandez  and  Cipolata.  Whether  he  was  absolutely  hindered  by 
Lucetta's  swerveor  not,  Fordham,  who  was  riding  Fernandez,  seemed 
to  take  a  pull  at  his  horse,  as  if  fearing  an  accident ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  lost  some  ground.  It  was  a  near  thing ;  and, 
although  Lucetta  won,  it  was  only  by  half  a  length.  Cipolata 
was  a  couple  of  lengtbs  behind  Fernandez.  An  objection  was 
immediately  lodged  against  Lucetta,  on  the  ground  of  a  cross ; 
but,  after  a  long  consultation,  the  Stewards  overruled  it,  and 
Lucetta's  victory  was  confirmed.  Into  the  merits  of  the  case  we 
are  not  disposed  to  enter,  but  thus  much  we  may  say.  It  was 
raining  hard  when  the  race  was  run,  and  the  mist  made  it  very 
difficult  for  spectators  to  see  clearly  what  was  going  on ;  therefore 
the  only  satisfactory  method  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  was  to 
hear  the  evidence  of  the  jockeys  who  had  ridden  in  the  race.  All 
possible  evidence  connected  with  the  affair  was  patiently  heard 
by  the  Stewards,  and  they  had  better  opportunities  of  judging  in 
the  matter  than  anybody  else.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  because  a  cross  could  not  be  proved,  Fernandez  may 
not  have  been  to  some  extent  impeded  by  Lucetta's  swerve.  Then, 
again,  even  if  Lucetta  did  not  get  in  the  way  of  Fernandez,  the 
very  fact  of  Fordham's  protest  makes  it  likely  that  he  took  a  pull  at 
his  horse  to  avoid  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  danger,  although 
that  danger  may  possibly  have  been  imaginary.  We  dwell  on 
these  two  points  because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  slightest  check  on 
Fernandez  at  such  a  critical  part  of  the  race  may  have  made  a  dif- 
ference of  half  a  length,  and  we  are  desirous  that  this  horse  should 
have  full  credit  given  him  for  what  was  an  excellent  performance, 
considering  his  heavy  weight  and  the  state  of  the  ground.  He  is 
a  remarkably  fine  horse,  and  has  improved  much  in  appearance 
during  the  last  few  months.  He  is  not  unlike  his  brother  Isonomy, 
but  he  has  more  size.  Unfortunately',  he  has  not  the  best  of  tempers. 
That  he  is  nearly  as  good  as  Robert  the  Devil  we  do  not  believe  ; 
but,  assuming  that  his  running  in  the  Two  Thousand  was 
incorrect,  which,  judging  from  his  subsequent  performances,  we 
consider  we  have  every  reason  to  think,  his  public  form  after  the 
Cambridgeshire  seemed  to  make  him  out  to  be  about  the  third 
best  three-year-old  of  his  year.    Lucetta  had  been  trained  by 
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Stanton,  the  trainer  and  part  (iwmir  ul'  Hubert  tho  Devil.  Her  , 
victory  must  be  considered,  at  boat,  rather  a  lucky  one.  Yet 
it  would  be  bard  to  grudge  the  race  to  Prince  Sollykolf.  l'.xeter  , 
never  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  race,  and  ho  was  ono  of  the 
Inst  horses  to  pass  the  winning  post.  Oipolata  ran  well,  but  she 
rivals  The  Abbot  iu  the  number  of  times  that  she  has  been  second 
or  third  for  great  races,  and  she  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
lucky mare.  Although  not  as  interesting  as  the  Oesarewitcb*, 
the  Cambridgeshire  was  a  good  race  and  a  good  handicap. 


REVIEWS. 


RECENT  TRAVELS  IN  JAPAN*/ 
(  First  Notice.) 

1"UIE  appearance  of  these  two  works  at  the  samo  tiruo  is  most 
-  opportune.  Each  supplements  the  other,  and  together  they 
form  an  accurate  picture  of  the  present  anomalous  condition  of 
Japan.  Like  the  celebrated  shield  of  chivalry,  Japan  and  the 
Japaneso  wear  two  faces.  To  the  admiring  gaze  of  Sir  Edward 
Reed  there  appeared  nothing  but  burnished  gold,  while  it  was  left 
to  Miss  Bird  to  discover  that  there  was  a  reverse  side  of  quite 
another  metal  and  brilliancy.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  reforms  which  have  been  announced  with  such  nourishes 
of  trumpets  have  only  favourably  affected  one  portion  of  the 
Empire.  The  remaining  part  is  left  in  the  same,  or  even  a  worse, 
condition  than  it  was  before  the  rage  for  everything  European 
took  possession  of  Japanese  statesmen.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  same  island  in  which  Sir  Edward  Reed  inspected  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  schools  established  on  the  European  model,  and 
over  which  he  travelled  in  luxurious  railway  carriages,  Miss  Bird 
found  that  the 

people  never  know  anything  of  what  we  regard  as  comfort,  and  in  the  long 
winter,  when  the  wretched  bridle-tracks  are  blocked  by  snow  and  the 
freezing  wind  blows  strong,  and  the  families  huddle  round  the  smoky  fire 
by  the  doleful  glimmer  of  the  AncL>n  (oil  lamp),  without  work,  books,  or 
play,  to  shiver  through  the  long  evening  in  chilly  dreariness,  aud  herd 
together  for  warmth  at  night  like  animals,  their  condition  must  be  as 
miserable  as  anything  short  of  grinding  poverty  can  make  it.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  schools  iu  these  mountain  villages,  and  medical  advice,  except 
of  the  old  Chinese  school,  is  hard  to  get.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  growing 
dearer,  the  Government  machine  at  Tokio  wants  much  costly  greasing,  the 
tax-gatherer  follows  the  harvest,  and  the  people  know  the  cost  of  progress, 
with  few  of  its  blessings. 

Tokio  forms  the  boundary  which  divides  Sir  Edward  Reed's 
Japan  from  that  portion  of  it  of  which  Miss  Bird  for  the  most 
part  writes.  They  both  started  from  the  same  spot ;  Sir  Edward 
went  southward,  while  Miss  Bird  went  northward.  They  both 
describe  what  they  saw ;  but,  if  one  had  been  writing  about 
Northern  Italy  and  the  other  about  Siberia,  the  difference  could 
hardly  have  been  greater. 

Sir  Edward  Reed  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  went  out  to 
Japan  at  the  invitation  of  "  his  Excellency  Aduiival  Kawamura, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  some  of.  his  colleagues.''  This  fact 
possibly  explains  to  some  extent  the  roseate  hue  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  Sir  Edward,  was  shed  upon  everything  connected  with  the 
country,  past,  present,  aud  future.  Educated  Japanese,  such  as 
Admiral  Kawamura  and  his  colleagues,  possess  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  art  of  making  themselves  agreeable ;  the  part  of  the  country 
through  which  they  carried  their  guest  was  rich,  prosperous,  and 
beautiful;  the  sights  they  showed  him  were  varied  and  interest- 
ing ;  nothing  that  was  unsightly  was  allowed  to  obtrude  itself, 
and  every  inconvenience  of  travel  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  Sir  Edward  came  away  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  bright  geniality  of  the  people,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesmen  who  are  leading  their  countrymen 
along  so  smooth  a  path  of  progress  !  As  soon  as  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  passenger  dropped  anchor  olf  Yokohama, 
an  Admiralty  steam-launch  came  alongside  to  convey  him  to 
the  Port  Admiral's  landing-place,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
hosts.  A  short  railway  journey,  and  a  drive  from  the  station 
in  an  Imperial  carriage,  brought  him  to  Admiral  Kawa- 
mura's  house  in  Tokio,  where  he  found  himself  "  delightfully 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  purely  Japanese  household,  but  with  an 
adjoining  building  of  European  style  newly  erected  for  the  use 
of  foreign  visitors,  and  furnished  with  the  choicest  art-furnishings 
of  Japan."  Tokio,  "  the  eastern  capital,"  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
Yedo,  is,  in  its  present  hybrid  condition,  not  a  prepossessing  look- 
ing city.  It  is  built  on  a  dead  level ;  the  streets,  which  are  wide, 
have  a  deserted  appearance,  and  the  mixture  of  the  low,  dull,  grey 
native  buildings,  with  the  gaudy  imitations  of  European  architec- 
ture which  have  lately  sprung  up,  produce  neither  harmony  to  the 
eye  nor  an  agreeable  contrast  :— 

Yedo  [writes  Miss  Bird]  is  chiefly  represented  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
castle  walls,  banks,  and  moats,  the  Yashikis,  many  of  which  are  showing 
signs  of  decay,  and  the  crowded  streets  of  warehouses  and  wholesale  pro- 
duce merchants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ninon  Bashi,  the  bridge  from 
which  all  the  distances  in  Japan  are  said  to  be  measured.  Tekid  and  the 
new  regime  are  architecturally  represented  by  the  ministerial  villas  of 


*  Japan;  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Religions:  with  the  Narrative  of  a 
Visit  in  1879.  By  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  M.l\  2  vols.  London  : 
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cluding Visits  to  the  Aborigines  of  Yezo  and  the  Shrines  of  Niltho  and  Ise. 
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Stone-faced  brick,  with  red  brick  garden  wall*,  the  cnjrineeririK  college, 
really  solid  'und  handsome,  and  u  number  of  barrack*,  department*,  p  Dot 
stations,  college*,  and  schools  in  n  debased  Kiiropcanizcd  or  Americanized 
slvlo,  built  of  wood  painted  white,  with  11  superabundance  of  oblong  glans 
windows,  and  usually  without  verandahs,  looking  like  inferior  wareln.11  Wl, 
Or  taverns  in  the  outskirts  of  Han  lu  aueis  o,  as  vulgar  and  us  di;>inally 
ugly  as  they  can  be,  end  more  like  confectionery  than  building. 

To  Sir  Edward  Reed  the  outside  appearance  of  the  city  was  of 
less  moment  than  that  of  the  interiors  of  the  houses  and  shops, 
Tho  hospitality  of  his  numerous  native  entertainers,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  cuisine,  obliterated  from  his  recollection  tho 
bizarre  look  of  tho  outer  walls  of  their  dwellings;  and,  while 
feasting  his  eyes  on  tho  individual  contents  of  tho  curiosity  shops, 
ho  forgot  tho  generally  mean  and  tawdry  aspect  of  tho  city.  After 
a  month,  which  seemed  all  too  short,  spent  in  sightseeing  and  tho 
society  of  his  friends,  it  was  arranged  by  his  host  that  ho  should 
make  a  trip  through  the  inland  sea  to  Nagasaki,  in  a  steamship 
belonging  to  the  Lighthouse  Department  of  the  Government.  This 
arrangement  combiued  the  double  advantage  of  enabling  him  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  lake-like  scenery  of  the  inland  sea,  with  its  num- 
berless islands,  and  tho  boundless  varieties  of  form  and  colour 
which  adorn  its  billy  shores,  and  at  the  samo  time  to  inspect  the 
lighthouses  which  mark  its  perils.  Beautiful  as  this  portion  of 
Japan  is,  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  lighthouses  bore  ev  idence 
to  the  existence  of  a  danger  which  constantly  threatens  it  with 
destruction.  A  land  where  it  is  necessary  so  to  balance  the  light- 
ing apparatus  as  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  frequent  earthquakes 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  its  drawbacks;  aud  water  in  which 
a  man-of-war,  such  as  the  Russian  frigate  Diana,  could,  by  the 
effect  of  tidal-waves  following  an  earthquake,  be  "spun  round 
forty-three  times  in  thirty  minutes,  and  be  thrown  high  and  dry,  a 
useless  wreck,  at  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  period,"  has  evidently 
dangerous  potentialities. 

Unfortunately  Sir  Edward  Reed's  attention  was  called  to  other 
things  besides  the  scenery  as  he  steamed  along,  and  a  halt  at 
Shimonoseki  was  sufficient  to  recall  to  his  recollection  the  political 
events  which  occurred  there  seventeen  years  ago.  No  doubt  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  were  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
lend  a  kindly  ear  to  the  gloss  put  upon  the  international  dispute 
by  his  hosts.  But  Sir  Edward  ought  to  remember  that  his  words 
carry  weight,  and  that  it  behoves  him,  before  passing  judgment  on 
a  political  question,  to  examine  well  the  evidence  on  both  sides : — 

These  are  the  waters  [he  writes]  into  which  steamed,  in  1863,  the 
squadron  of  Christian  England  (composed  of  nine  war-ships,  carrying 
a  hundred  guns,  and  leagued  with  three  French,  four  Dutch,  and  one 
American  ship,  carrying  together  more  than  another  hundred  guns),  to 
blaze  away  at  the  lines  and  batteries  of  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of 
Nagato.  .  .  .  The  first  crime  to  bo  punished  was  the  warning  off  from  for- 
bidden waters  of  the  American  steamer  Pembroke  by  a  blank  discharge, 
and  the  attacking  of  her  by  two  local  men-of-war  on  the  following  day 
because  she  refused  to  move  away.  .  .  .  An  American  writer,  whom  1  often 
quote  in  this  work,  says  : — "  As  a  matter  of  international  law  the  Japaneso 
had  a  perfect  right  to  close  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki."  .  .  .  However, 
America,  like  ourselves,  recognizing  some  other  principles  as  much  higher 
and  more  commanding  than  "  right"  and  "justice,"  her  envoy  sent  down 
the  Wyoming  to  take  retribution.  ...  At  about  the  same  time  some 
French  and  Dutch  ships  were  also  warned  off  by  blank  fire,  and  therefore 
some  French  and  Dutch  men-of-war  went  and  blazed  away  at  the  Shimono- 
seki batteries  with  shell  guns.  .  .  .  But  this  was  an  atfair  of  a  sort  such 
as  England  could  not  of  course  be  kept  out  of,  and  .  .  .  in  went  the  English 
ships  .  .  .  and,  with  Americans,  French,  and  Dutchmen,  bombarded  the 
batteries,  landed  men  to  silence  them,  and  removed  the  guns.  In  the  next 
month  the  representatives  of  the  same  four  Powers  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  add  to  their  bombardment  a  demand  for  three  million 
dollars  as  indemnities.  .  .  .  It  is  the  present  Government  of  the  Mikado, 
struggling  bravely  along  the  path  of  civilization  and  progress  which  Eng- 
land, F'rauce,  and  America  have  pressed  them  to  pursue,  that  has  to  pro- 
vide tho  money,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  its  chief  difficulty  in  pur- 
suing the  new  course  has  been  a  financial  one. 

If  Sir  Edward  Reed  had  held  a  brief  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment he  could  not  have  stated  the  case  with  more  advocate-like 
partiality.  By  tho  treaty  of  1858  Osaka  was  to  be  opened  to  trade 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  and  Hiogo  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863.  Both  these  places  are  approached  by  the  inland  sea,  to 
which  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki  form  the  entrance  from  the  west. 
Neither  of  these  engagements  was  kept  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  only  after  the  first  had  been  broken  that  the 
foreign  Governments  agreed  to  forego  their  rights  in  these  respects, 
on  condition  that  the  Japanese  faithfully  fulfilled  tho  clauses  of 
the  treaties  relating  to  the  ports  of  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  and 
Kanegawa.  The  direct  route  from  Nagasaki  to  both  these  places 
being  through  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  it  followed  that  to  close 
them  would  be  a  violation  of  the  free-trading  rights  secured  to 
these  three  ports  by  the  treaties.  But  the  head  and  front  of  the 
offence  committed  by  the  Japanese  was  that  the  attack  on  the 
Pembroke  was  the  first  act  of  an  intended  war  against  all  foreigners. 
Two  days  before  the  occurrence  the  foreign  Ambassadors  received 
a  circular  letter  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he 
stated  that  "  the  orders  of  the  Tycoon  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
ports  were  to  be  closed  and  the  foreigners  driven  out,  because  the 
people  of  the  country  do  not  desire  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries."  To  leave  unchecked  the  first  move  was  to  give  up  the 
game,  and  how  critical  was  the  situation  is  proved  by  the  subse- 
quent confession  of  the  local  Daimio  that  he  had  acted  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  Mikado  and  Tycoon.  The  attack  was  unpro- 
voked and  treacherous,  and,  however  much  we  may  sympathize 
with  the  present  Government  in  its  brave  struggles  along  "  the 
path  of  civilization  and  progress,"  to  return  the  indemnity,  as 
suggested  by  Sir  Edward  Reed,  is  required  neither  by  justice  nor 
expediency.    The  Japanese  Government  should  learn  that  brave 
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struggles  are  often  required  to  wipe  out  past  misdeeds,  as  well  as 
to  march  along  "  the  path  of  civilization  and  progress."  The 
ShiinonosL'ki  outrage  is  by  no  means  the  only  international  question 
of  which  our  author  takes  an  entirely  Japanese  view,  and  if  any 
member  of  Parliament,  after  reading  the  work  before  us,  should 
intend  to  ask  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the 
several  political  subjects  discussed  by  Sir  Edward  Reed,  we  should 
recommend  him  to  study  the  Blue-Books  of  the  period  before  doing 
so.  If  this  advice  be  taken,  we  undertake  to  say  that  the  questions 
will  never  be  asked. 

If  the  recollection  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  Shimono- 
si'ki  in  1863  followed  Sir  Edward  to  Osaka,  the  contrast  between 
the  scene  there  enacted  and  the  hospitable  welcome  he  received 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  latter  place  mu3t  have 
struck  him  with  amazement.  After  the  manner  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  the  Osaka  merchants  invited  Sir  Edward  to  a  dinner  at 
which  every  native  luxury  calculated  to  please  the  eye  and  palate 
was  displayed.  The  dinner  was  served  by  girls  who  knelt  as  they 
presented  an  innumerable  succession  of  "  soups,  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  daintily  prepared,"  while  dancing  girls 
arrayed  in  bright-coloured  crapes  and  silks  diversified  their  per- 
formances by  seating  themselves  among  the  diners  to"  assist  them 
to  anything  they  may  want  and  make  themselves  generally  useful." 
The  paternal  Government  has  lately  taken  these  "pretty  creations 
of  imperial  Osaka  "  and  elsewhere  under  its  protection,  and  has 
opened  a  school  for  them  at  Kioto,  where  they  are  "  taught  the 
domestic  arts  which  are  necessary  to  wives  and  mothers."  This 
educational  net,  which  is  thrown  with  so  wide  a  cast,  is  one  of 
the  most  surprising  results  of  recent  reforms  in  Japan.  According 
to  Miss  Bird,  1,594.792  boys,  and  568,220  girls,  between  the  agjs 
of  six  and  fourteen,  attended  the  Government  schools  during  the 
year  1S77,  besides  the  students  of  both  sexes  who  received  in- 
struction in  the  numerous  colleges  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
In  some  parts  the  rage  for  education  is  in  advance  of  the  desire 
for  the  commonest  cleanliness,  and,  in  any  other  country  but  Japan, 
the  incongruity  of  finding  a  congress  of  schoolmasters  discussing 
educational  matters  in  so  "  mean,  filthy,  damp,  and  decaying  a  little 
town"  as Bange,  in  Northern  Japan,  would  have  struck  Miss  Bird 
and  every  one  else  with  astonishment. 

The  sacred  city  of  Nara,  celebrated  for  its  colossal  bronze  figure 
of  Buddha  and  consecrated  deer,  the  Shinto  shrine3  of  Iso,  the 
Imperial  city  of  Kioto,  where  for  countless  generations  the  Mikados 
lived  in  hallowed  seclusion,  were  all  visited  by  the  two  travellers. 
Such  scenes  admit  of  no  difference  of  opinion.  Nature  and  art 
have  scattered  broadcast  their  bounties  on  this  part  of  Japan,  and 
the  people,  as  though  iulluenced  by  their  surroundings,  have  a 
grace,  a  kindliness,  and  an  ease  about  them  which  add  charms  to 
that  which  is  already  delightful. 

If  Sir  Edward  Reed  escaped  some  of  the  inconveniences  of 
travel  with  which,  even  in  this  part  of  Japan,  Miss  Bird  had  to 
contend,  she  appears  to  have  derived  a  keener  pleasure  than 
he  did  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery,  owing  probably  to 
the  contrast  it  aflbrded  with  her  previous  experiences  in  Northern 
Japan  and  the  wilds  of  Yezo,  whither  wo  intend  to  follow  her. 


CLERICAL  REMINISCENCES.* 

A PLEASANT  little  volume  of  reminiscences  in  the  Irish 
Church  was  written  a  few  years  since  in  the  leisure  of  an 
English  country  parsonage,  and  was  reviewed  at  the  time  in  our 
columns,  the  name  of  the  author,  Dr.  Brooke,  appearing  on  the 
title-page.  A  companion  volume,  no  less  pleasant  and  in  no 
larger  compass,  issuing  from  another  country  parsonage,  presents 
a  parallel  series  of  "  Clerical  Reminiscences "  in  the  English 
Church  during  the  same  period,  but  conceals  the  name  of  its 
author.  In  making  this  last  statement  we  have  been  careful  to 
weigh  our  words  in  the  balance  of  literal  truth,  and  we  have  not 
asserted  that  "  Senex  "  has  concealed  his  own  name.  He  has  "  en- 
deavoured carefully  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  offence" — and  with 
entire  success — "  and  to  give  no  clue  to  the  little  mystery  involved"; 
the  "  little  mystery  "  being  his  own  personality — a  point  upon 
•which  there  is,  undoubtedly,  "  little  mystery,"  although  we  do  not 
propose  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  lazy  readers.  "  Senex,"  with  the 
true  instincts  of  a  Cambridge  man,  has  wrapped  up  his  secret  in 
the  folds  of  a  long  equation,  or  rather  of  a  series  of  equations  ;  and 
if  "the  first  Honorary  Canon  of  Canterbury,"  who  on  tthe  8th  of 
November,  1863,  "received  the  Pass,  or  master  key,'  has  for- 
gotten for  the  moment  that  the  key  might  become  the  means 
of  revealing  other  arcana  than  those  of  the  Cathedral,  he 
has  at  least  contrived  his  problem  so  as  to  make  it  generally 
look  difficult.  Possibly  the  "  little  mystery  "  was  designed  as  an 
ingenious  trap  for  sceptical  and  perfunctory  critics.  Every  re- 
viewer, and  most  experienced  readers  of  anonymous  autobiographi- 
cal reminiscences,  especially  of  those  bearing  an  ecclesiastical 
colour,  will  open  the  volume  in  a  suspicious  temper.  The  "  con- 
fidence trick  "  has  been  tried  too  often  upon  this  line,  and  with 
too  much  of  occasional  success,  to  allow  such  a  book  to  pass  as 
genuine  without  strict  examination,  and  we  ourselves  began  our 
reading  in  a  distinctly  non-believing  mental  attitude.  We  watched 
keenly  for  the  anachronisms  or  topographical  blunders  of  the  fic- 
tion-writer ;  but,  except  that  it  is  certainly  more  than  "  forty 
years  "  since  the  Queen  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  as  clearly  not 
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customary  to  describe  Mecklenburgh  Square  as  "  one  of  the  West- 
End  squares,"  we  watclfed  without  success.  We  are  not  sure  that 
"  Senex  "  has  not  in  one  place  written  Senior  Wrangler  101  Senior 
Classic ;  but  the  "  mystery  "  had  become  too  clear  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  follow  up  the  point.  No  apology  can  be  required 
if  we  write  of  some  places  without  any  circumlocution,  or  if  we 
supply  a  name  here  and  there  which  is  not  given  in  the  book 
itself. 

"Senex  "  had  filled  two  curacies  before  he  was  presented  at  Court, 
where  (in  1832")  he  "  saw  the  Princess  "Victoria,  then  thirteen  years 
of  age,  led  by  her  mother,  and  smiling  and  bowing  even  then  like  a 
young  queen,"  upon  his  appointment  as  chaplain  to  a  newly-conse- 
crated Indian  bishop — Wilson  of  Calcutta.  The  first  of  these  curacies, 
in  1S28,  was  in  a  large  manufacturing  parish  in  Staffordshire;  the 
second,  that  of  St.  Sepulchre,  "  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  Citv," 
which  had  been  accepted  in  1830  by  one  of  the  Senior  Fellowsof 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  "  on  the  condition  that  his  friends 
would  find  him  a  curate."  The  general  impression  "  of  dinners 
such  as  "  the  Senior  Fellow — Mr.  Natt  must  have  been  a  very 
Senior  Fellow,  since  his  name  stands  high  on  the  list  seven  years 
earlier — gave  his  curate  "  remains  after  forty,"  or  rather  after 
fifty,  "years."  Something  more  than  "a  general  impression" 
would  appear,  by  the  details  of  the  menu,  to  have  "  remained"  in 
the  curate's  mind,  who  till  then  "  scarcely  knew  what  a  good 
dinner  was,  or  how  it  should  be  eaten."  "  Silence  was  a  prime 
requisite  ;  to  talk  whilst  eating  w-as  rank  heresy."  A  couple  of 
slight  background  sketches — one  of  gross  feeding  at  a  City  feast,  the 
other  of  clerical  Jack  Homers  at  a  Cambridge  High  Table — serve  to 
bring  out  this  picture  of  Oxford  artistic  dining ;  and  probably  the 
discovery  of  the  uses  of  "  brown  sherry  nearly  as  old  as  myself" 
as  an  eirenikon  five-and-twenty  years  later  in  the  experience  of 
a  Rural  Bean  was  only  a  result  of  the  early  teaching  of  Mecklen- 
burgh Square.  But  the  curate  of  four  years'  standing  whom 
Bishop  Wilson  had  selected  as  his  chaplain  must  have  been  known 
as  more  than  a  keen  observer  and  lively  diner-out ;  and  the  opening 
pages  of  his  Reminiscences  present  at  once,  from  the  Cambridge 
life  of  the  time,  an  illustration  of  the  religious  fervour  then  ex- 
isting among  younger  men,  and  an  instance  of  the  prevalent  neglect 
of  ecclesiastical  order  by  their  superiors.  What  would  be 
thought  now  of  "  five  or  six  close  friends  who  had  just  taken  the 
degree  of  B.A.,"  borrowing  the  key  of  the  University  church  in 
order  that  one  of  their  number  might  preach  a.  specimen  sermon 
from  the  University  pulpit,  "around"  which  they  "all  met  after 
the  sermon  for  discussion  "  on  its  merits:'  We  do  not  enter  upon 
the  deeper  subjects  of  pastoral  experience  which  have  their  fitting 
place  in  this  volume,  but  we  may  say  generally  that  this  zeal, 
tempered  with  much  sound  sense  and  discretion,  is  apparent 
throughout ;  and  it  may  be  only  a  survival  of  the  old  contempt  of 
Cambridge  for  the  logic  of  Oxford — a  contempt  pardonable  enough 
when  reading  "  logic  "  was  supposed  to  mean  picking  the  horrible 
dry  bones  of  Aldrich — that  two  curious  fallacies  of  controversy 
are  gravely  allowed  a  place  in  these  pages,  one  of  them  in  the 
course  of  the  story  of  the  Cambridge  sermon.  "Dean  Alford  once 
said  to  me  in  after  years  that  he  did  not  think  " — we  vary  the  point 
in  question,  as  well  on  other  grounds  as  because  the  incident  may 
have  been  recorded  with  some  slight  inaccuracy — that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  St.  Paul ;  "  but  he  had  no  answer 
ready  when  I  called  for  a  Prayerbook  and  read  "  that  matrimony 
"  is  commended  of  St.  Paul  to  be  honourable  among  all  men." 
This  is  petitio  principii,  though  the  Dean  was  too  polite  to 
say  so.  The  following  is  "  ladies'  logic" — called  in  the  schools,  we 
think,  "  undistributed  middle."  In  a  Kentish  parish  (North  Cray) 
"  a  document  .  .  .  signed  by  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary 
gives  to  the  rector  of  the  parish  the  oblations  offered  on  four 
special  Holy-days  in  the  year  for  his  own  personal  benefit  and  in- 
crease of  stipend."  And  this  is  held  "  to  settle  a  question  which 
many  hold  wrongly  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Oblations  in 
our  Service."  Now,  reserving  any  question  as  to  the  exceptional 
"signature"  of  this  particular  document,  the  ordinary  grants  of 
Philip  and  Mary  by  Letters  Patent  are  in  Latin,  attested  "  per 
breve  de  private  sigillo " ;  and  by  what  other  word  than 
"Oblatio"  the  customary  payments  on  "  foure  offeringe  dayes  " 
which  in  a  document  of  1565  are  said  elsewhere  to  be  "payed 
orderly  as  other  parishes  do,"  could  be  expressed,  we  really  do  not 
know.  The  argument  of  "  Senex"  is  simply  this.  Certain  quarterly 
dues  are  called  "  Oblationes  " ;  therefore,  all  Oblations  are  payments 
for  the  minister.  He  has  indeed  overlooked,  or  assumed,  one  material 
point.  He  has  produced  no  evidence  that  these  "  oll'eringe-daye  " 
dues  were  presented  at  the  altar  at  all :  and  in  the  Elizabethan 
document  from  which  we  have  quoted  they  appear  in  a  list  with 
other  fees  and  payments  which  certainly  were  not. 

Five  or  six  years  in  India,  when  the  Company  was  King,  fur- 
nish matter  fur  a  chapter  to  which  the  author's  motto  "  1  think 
of  bytrone  days  "  is  peculiarly  applicable.  All  the  incidents  are 
striking  and  "are  well  told,  from  the  lighter  story  of  the  young 
chaplain  who  tried  to  preach  to  (or  at)  the  Colonel  for 
his  improvement,  with  only  the  result  — "  For  several  Sundays 
past  he  has  been  sitting  with  his  legs  up  on  the  ledge, 
among  the  Prayer-books,  laughing  at  me,"  till  a  six  weeks' 
trial  of  a  different  system  prescribed  by  "  Senex  "  "got  the  legs 
down,"  to  the  darker  and  stranger  incidents  of  that  old  Indian 
life  of  banishment.  One  narrative,  in  which  a  highly  placed 
civilian  has  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  native,  might,  in  the  hands 
of  a  novelist  who  could  be  trusted  to  treat  the  subject  with  the 
purity  and  delicacy  of  touch  shown  in  the  outline,  form  the 
groundwork  of  a  powerfully  dramatic  work.    Illness  and  a  three 
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years'  furlough  brought  tho  autlior  to  England,  and  to  a  "  pleasant 
Wiltshire  town,  with  its  mayor  and  corporation,  its  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  its  rectory  and  vicarage.  The  vicarage  was  mine, 
valued  at  QO/.  per  annum,"  and  the  (aot  that  "the  Holy  Com- 
munion had  not  been  administered  for  eighteen  months"  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  "  the  parish  had  been  greatly  neglected."  But 
it  ought  to  have  been  explained  more  tally  than  in  tho  words 
above  quoted,  that  this  parish  only  included  half  the  town.  Of  his 
la-other  incumbent  the  author  makes  no  mention — an  omission  which 
is  in  one  respect  fortunate,  as  it  enables  us  to  trace  tho  changing 
attitude  of  tho  author  towards  the  baronetage  at  successive  stages 
of  his  life.  As  a  Staffordshire  curate,  ho  cultivates  tho  local 
baronet;  as  a  Wiltshire  vicar  he  ignores  him;  as  a  Yorkshire 
dignitary  ho  defies  and  vanquishes  him.  It  is  true  that  tho  Wilt- 
shire title  was  at  tho  time  in  reversion,  and  although  his  Yorkshire 
'•  patron  was  a  minor,''  then  only  of  some  eight  years  old,  "  victory 
over  the  Patron  "  was  perhaps  a  more  signal  triumph  when  it  was 
snatched  from  his  champions  the  Trustees,  of  whom  one  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottenbam  himself.  It  is  a  mere  jest  to  conceal 
the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  town  in  which  a  few  years  previously 
the  owner  of  a  solitary  bouse — a  Quaker,  we  think — was  said  to 

boast  that  the  whole  towu  belonged  to  himself  and  Sir  J  

R  ;  but  we  must  humour  "  Senex."    lie  was  presented  to  the 

vicarage  in  1840,  and  has  been  well  known  in  the  Church  of 
England  ever  since.  II is  first  tight  was  for  the  freedom  of  the 
parish  church,  in  which  "  the  patron  himself,  though  entirely  non- 
resident, claimed  sixty-five  pews  in  his  own  right,  his  agents  col- 
lecting the  leuts."  "A  mau  of  action"  was  chosen  as  church- 
warden, and  "  the  result  was  unqualified  submission."  The 
rights  of  tho  parson  came  in  their  turn,  after  those  of  the 
parishioners  and  the  perpetual  curates  had  been  secured;  and, 
however  weak  the  logic  of  the  vicar  on  the  subject  of  Easter  dues 
may  appear,  his  practice  was  vigorous  enough.  When  a  recalcitrant 
parishioner  threatened  "  to  put  a  knife  into  the  collector  if  he 
called  again,"  the  vicar  simply  sent  the  collector  with  a  bailiff  and 
a  distress  warrant  at  dinner-time,  with  instructions  "  to  seize  and 
sell  all  the  knives  on  the  table."  The  money  was  paid  ;  and  after 
a  still  more  lively  contest  with  a  rich  wool-merchant  for  dues 
amounting  to  one  and  sevenpence,  the  Yorkshire  admiration  for 
pluck  left  the  vicar  master  of  the  field.  A  similar  readiness  of 
wit  and  promptitude  iu  action  cleared  away  occasional  diffi- 
culties with  curates  and  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Vicar 

■of    was  a  moving  power  in  the  newly-created  diocese 

of  Ripon,  till  in  1855  his  health  again  broke  down,  and 
necessitated  an  exchange  into  a  small  country  parish  in  Kent. 
Here  he  obtained  his  Honorary  Canonry,  and  hence  in  due  time 
he  was  removed  by  Archbishop  Longley  to  a  charge  which  he 
prefers  to  designate  as  "  sea-side,"  and  in  which  he  worked  hard 
and  success! ully  for  nine  years,  still,  as  "always,  reckoning  amongst 
the  troublers  of  Israel  in  these  days  young  ladies,  young  curates, 
and  young  architects.  The  architects  may  be  changed,  and  the 
curates  checked  ;  but  what  can  be  done  with  the  young  ladies  ? — 
and,  in  case  of  rebellion,  who  can  supply  their  places':'  "  In  this 
view  of  things  ecclesiastical  there  is  a  wisdom  arising  out  of 
practical  experience  which  for  the  present  cannot  be  officially 
recognized  in  episcopal  charges,  or  find  utterance  from  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Lord  Fenzance.  There  is  the  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation Act  on  the  Statute-Book.  There  are  all  the  Bishops  on 
their  Bench  ;  there  are  all  the  Judges,  in  all  the  Divisions  of  the 
High  Court  and  of  every  other  Court,  on  theirs  ;  and  there  are 
all  the  Congresses  and  Conferences  and  Chapters  in  their  ranks  of 
unofficial  authority.  But  there  are  also  "  the  young  ladies  "  ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  dignitaries  know  perfectly  well  that  behind 
all  the  other  difficulties  of  the  situation  lie  the  two  telling 
questions  of  "  Senex,"  and  the  powerful  reserve  of  force  which 
they  indicate. 

Among  the  reminiscences  of  the  "Sea-side"  is  one  so  singular 
that  in  a  really  anonymous  work  we  should  have  felt  bound  to 
censure  its  publication  as  indiscreet.  In  September  1866,  late  on 
one  Saturday  night,  the  "person  who  calls  himself  Father  Igna- 
tius "  and  his  brother  "  were  announced.  No  notice  had  been  given, 
and  no  preparations  made  "  ;  but  Archbishop  Longley,  "  willing  to 
give  him  a  locus  penitentice"  and  understanding  from  Mr.  Lynes 
family  "  that  he  desired  to  obtain  priest's  orders  and  to  work 
quietly  in  the  English  Church,  undertaking  common  clerical 
duties,"  had  asked  the  author  to  receive  him  as  a  curate  on  proba- 
tion. Mr.  Lyne  had  brought  no  directions  from  the  Archbishop, 
who  "  had  lett  all  entirely  with  me."  A  surplice  was  therefore 
provided  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  Mr.  Lvne  read  the  Epistle. 
He  was  naturally  recognized,  and  "  the  parish  was  up  in  arms." 
Sunday  evening  and  Monday  morning  were  passed  in  drawing  ud 
a  pretest,  and  the  churchwarden  came  in  for  advice.  "  I  told  him 
that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  throw  the  protest  into  the  fire,  for 
Father  Ignatius  was  by  that  time  safe  in  London,  and  they  would 
see  him  no  more."  There  "  bad  been  a  great  mistake  somewhere." 
Mr.  Lyne  had  only  sought  priest's  orders  for  his  monastic  purposes ; 
a  two  hours'  conversation  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  had  almost 
ended  in  a  fainting  tit ;  Mr.  Lyne  "  was  unfit  for  evening  service, 
spent  the  time  in  writing  to  the  Archbishop,"  and  left  by  an  early 
train  the  next  day. 

The  closing  chapter  has  for  its  beading  "The  Resting-Place," 
from  which  our  genial  old  chronicler  sends  forth  his  reminiscences, 
and  where  he  dwells,  surrounded  by  grandchildren  and  "  testi- 
monials." This,  however,  was  not  found  when  first  the  "  kind 
Archbishop  offered  me  an  eligible  rectory  outside  the  diocese." 


Ho  "gratefully  declined  "  it ;  while  most  ungratefully  ho  ha:»  pre- 
served this  memory  of  his  visit:  — 

Tho  curato  was  now  the  locum  untfU.    Tie  was  out,  Imt  his  lady 
delved  uu',  and  showed  me  over  the  houM.   Seventeen  pairs  of  boot*  nml 
shoes  on  his  side  ;  Unci'  babies,  three  laoed  Cradloi,  and  three  nursis  oi< 
hers,  proved  that  there  was  no  want  in  the  QOI!  B. 

Considering  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  "spot"  this  well- booted 
curato,  tho  story  is  really  too  bid;  yet  the  lady  may  hive  lev 
revenge.  "  Three  laced  cradles  "  are  pronounced  by  ladv  Critics  t  > 
be  an  impossibility.  Two  might  bo  accounted  for;  but  "Senex  ' 
must  rest  under  the  imputation  of  not  knowing  a  cradle  from  a 
"  cot" — an  offence  as  grave  in  matronly  eyes  as  is  tho  absence  of 
accents  on  his  Greek  iu  those  of  his  reviewer.  Yet  we  part  from 
him  with  kindly  feelings  of  gratitude.  Books  such  as  this  clothe 
with  llesh  the  bones  of  Church  history  and  legislation,  and  help 
to  preserve  in  life-like  form  the  records  of  a  half-century  among 
the  most  eventful  in  tho  annals  of  tho  English  Church. 


THE  HEAD  OF  MEDUSA.* 

"  A  ^J^'  c^nvet  would  be  port  if  it  could,"  and  most  American 
novels  would  be  by  Mr.  Henry  James  if  they  had  the  luck. 
The  Head  of  Medusa  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  situations, 
the  "international"  combinations  of  English,  Americans,  and 
Italians,  are  constructed  on  the  model  of  Mr.  James's  stories.  The 
sentiment,  of  which  there  is  a  vast  abundance,  would  be  after  the 
same  pattern — the  pattern  of  the  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty — if  tho 
author  had  not  iu  this  respect  been  more  influenced  by  Miss  Thacke- 
ray. The  Head  of  Medusa  is  a  novel  in  a  minor  key,  in  very  subdued 
tones.  The  characters,  though  not  all  1'ositivists,  like  one  of  them, 
a  Mr.  Lexeter,  are  all,  like  him,  people  of  sentiment.  The  padding-, 
of  which  the  'The.  Head  of  Medusa  is  all  compact,  is  sentimental  in 
the  manner  of  Miss  Thackeray.  The  characters  are  always 
meeting  in  lonely  places,  and  in  what  the  author  calls  "  supreme," 
or  "  supremest,"  moments.  They  then  invariably  and  con- 
scientiously observe  all  the  minute  details  of  sound,  hearing, 
colour,  light,  and  shadow  which  probably  in  real  life  escape  the 
notice  of  passionate  pilgrims.  Do  people  whose  emotional  main- 
springs are  tightly  wound  up  really  notice  and  remember  such 
things  as  that  a  casual  "  transient "  child  wore  stockings 
of  different  colours  ?  Will  some  emotional  person  give  his 
confessions  to  the  public,  and  tell  the  truth  ?  The  original 
model  of  all  these  passages  of  writing  we  take  to  be  the 
very  beautiful  chapter  by  Thackeray  which  describes  how 
Henry  Esmond  stood  by  his  unknown  mother's  grave.  Since 
that  was  written  the  management  of  these  casual  episodes  has 
become  something  of  a  trick.  It  is  a  trick  which  "  George 
Fleming"  plays  sometimes  well,  more  frequently  with  less  skill. 
When  the  heroine,  in  a  crisis  of  the  supremest  sort,  "  spots  "  and 
mentally  dwells  on  the  unmatched  stockings  of  a  child  who  is 
nothing  to  her,  we  feel  our  doubts.  About  the  aesthetic  inter- 
ludes, and  the  pauses  of  reflection  concerning  Greek  art,  we  have 
very  iittle  doubt  indeed.  A  novelist  who  had  abundance  of  matter 
wherewith  to  fill  up  three  volumes  would  not  write  paragraphs 
like  these : — 

The  supreme  tiling  is  the  Greek  marble  bas-relief  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice.  Hardiuge  stood  looking  at  it  for  a  long  time.  He  often  came  to  see 
it — this  simple,  grave,  sweet  thing,  witness  of  a  lost  art  of  naturalness,  of 
propriety  of  gesture,  of  harmonious  lines  and  beautifully-tilled  spaces;  a 
work  iu  which  line  and  mass  are  more  than  detail,  in  which  everything  is 
just  in  emphasis  and  large  in  impression,  and  apart  from  imitative  or 
realistic  art. 

And  for  one  moment  imagine  yourself  in  his  place.  Look  at  delightful 
fauns  piping  cr  dancing,  at  leering  satyrs,  atreeling  Silenus  ;  look  at  sleepy, 
languid,  white-armed  Bacchus;  at  well-knit  Mercury;  see  the  nymphs, 
the  bacchantes,  the  mseriades,  and  the  marble  Venus  herself,  and  confess  if 
this  is  not  to  feel  like  an  exile  ?  to  look  with  alien  eyes  upon  these  shapes 
from  the  old  world  of  smiling  existences — a  world  to  admire,  a  world  that 
has  something  in  it  to  release  one  from  the  stress  and  torment  of  business 
and  religion  ?  Aliens  and  exiles  that  we  arc,  how  close  can  we  get  to  Greek 
ideals?  Baffled,  as  before  something  different  to  us,  remote  from  us,  we 
gaze  and  use  our  critical  sense,  employ  our  understanding,  and  do  not  sur- 
render to  emotion.  We  miss,  before  the  very  images  of  supremest  Greek 
life  and  beaut}-,  the  blithe,  free,  open  spirit  of  pure,  and  conscienceless,  and 
elemental  enjoyment  to  which  they  best  appeal — from  which  they  were 
born. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  description 
which,  we  think,  makes  full  amends  for  many  less  fortunate 
pages.  The  heroine  of  the  story  is  watching  by  the  deathbed  of 
a  beautiful  Italian  woman,  her  rival,  when  she  becomes  aware  of 
a  singular  succession  of  sounds  in  the  silent  streets  of  Rome  : — 

"  It  is  the  sheep  changing  pasture,"  the  nurse  said,  laying  down  her 
rosary  and  listening. 

It  was  a  flock  of  sheep  being  driven  from  one  part  of  the  Campagna  to 
another,  and  crossing  the  city  in  the  dead  of  night.  For  nearly  a  mile  the 
narrow  street  was  blocked  with  a  dim  moving  mass,  now  dark  and  strug- 
gling, and  now  nearly  white,  as  it  was  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  or 
emerged  into  the  dim  moonlight  of  the  cross-streets.  There  were  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  them,  herded  by  silent  dogs  and  watched  over  by 
mounted  shepherds,  clothed  in  shaggy  goat-skins,  and  armed  with  long 
lances  to  which  their  lanterns  were  fastened. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  room  was  tilled  with  the  growing  strident 
bleat  of  the  sheep.  The  air  grew  impregnated  with  a  wild  musky  smell. 
In  a  moment,  out  of  the  silent  summer  night,  there  had  arisen  the  cry  of 
thousands  of  struggling  creatures.    The  noise  which  they  made  was  liko 
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nothing  describable,  nothing  imaginable.  It  did  away  at  once  with  all 
civilisation.  It  was  like  something  horn  of  the  night,  something  alien, 
inarticulate,  wild,  and  strange  beyond  description. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  these  descriptions  of  accidental 
detail  because,  together  with  passages  of  moralizing,  they  make  up  so 
very  large  a  part  of  the  novel.  The  story  is  so  slight  that  it  scarcely 
seems  worth  while  to  analyse  it.  To  be  sure,  there  is  not  much 
more  of  "  story  :'  in  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  men  and  women 
in  those  brief  years  of  love-making,  of  choosing,  and  losing,  which, 
to  novelists  at  least,  seem  to  make  up  the  sum  of  human  life.  That 
things  easily  go  wrong,  that  mistakes,  irrevocable  mistakes,  are 
commonly  made,  that  life  after  these  blunders  is  almost  empty 
except  of  regret,  that  the  fountains  of  thought  and  action  can  be 
kept  sweet  and  fresh  by  loving  memory  of  some  one  hopelessly 
lost,  thi3,  as  we  take  it,  is  the  moral  of  The  Head  of  Medusa. 
The  heroine.  Barbara  Floyd,  is  an  American  girl  of  great  purity 
and  nobility  of  character,  who  marries  the  wrong  man.  Half  con- 
sciously in  love  with  a  countryman  of  her  own  named  Hardinge, 
she  lets  herself  be  drawn  into  a  marriage  with  an  Italian  Count 
Cesco  Lalli,  and,  iu  about  a  j-ear's  time  or  less,  she  is  dis- 
enchanted. Her  husband's  character  is  very  happily  indicated  in 
this  image : — 

Once,  travelling  in  the  Italian  Tyrol  with  her  father,  they  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  summer  day  driving  beside  the  barren  rock-strewn  expanse 
which  at  times  was  the  bed  of  a  stream.  She  remembered  the  arid  iron- 
bound  look  of  those  mountains  ;  in  another  way  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  seeing  it  all  over  again.  And  was  it  altogether  Cesco's  fault  that,  she 
had  never  understood  a  southern  nature  ?  Had  he  ever  pretended  to  be 
otherwise  than  he  was  ?  She  thought  of  that  Italian  stream  ;  and  the  full 
pouring  surging  tide  of  his  passion — breaking  resistance  and  overwhelming 
retreat — where  was  it  now  ?  There  was  left  to  her  a  bare  and  sun-scorched 
wilderness  in  the  extremity  of  summer. 

As  long  as  the  author  is  busy  with  these  two  persons,  and  with 
a  few  of  her  subordinate  figures,  she  appears  to  us  to  show 
real  and  very  considerable  power.  Barbara  Floyd  is  the  daughter  1 
of  an  American  gentleman,  whose  wife  had  deserted  him  while 
Barbara  was  a  child.  She  has  seen  very  little  of  the  world  when 
she  meets  Count  Lalli  at  a  dance  in  Rome.  Lalli  and  his  friend 
Borgia,  if  not  true  pictures  of  young  Italians,  are  certainly 
very  like  young  Italians  as  seen  by  English  or  American 
observers.  Lalli's  defect,  or  one  of  his  defects,  is  to  make  a  con- 
tinual display  of  all  his  most  glittering  qualities.  He  is  handsome, 
brave,  heartless,  cruel,  tiposeur  of  the  worst  description,  who  plays  j 
at  magnanimity  about  money  matters  while  he  is  really  mean  and  I 
hard.  He  is  a  thing  of  sentiment,  like  all  the  persons  in  the  story,  I 
and  gives  himself  up  luxuriously  to  the  sense  of  being  in  love, 
though  his  affections  shift  every  fortnight.  With  all  this,  he  is 
adroit,  and,  by  appealing  to  Barbara  for  pity  and  "  friendship,"  he 
so  mystifies  the  poor  girl  that  she  becomes  engaged  to,  and  marries, 
him.  Then  Lalli,  like  Sir  Launcelot  in  the  romance,  "  falls  to 
his  old  love  again,"  hangs  about  a  married  cousin,  provokes  the 
jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  is,  in  a  way,  the  cause  of  the  woman's 
death.  The  misery  of  the  life  which  Barbara  leads  with  this  man, 
on  an  estate  in  the  country,  is  only  mitigated  by  the  memory  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  has  married  a  friend  of  her  own,  Miss 
Octave  Damon.  Her  husband  is  quite  aware  that  she  loves  Har- 
dinge— indeed  she  has  told  Lalli  as  much  ;  but  then  Hardinge  is 
safely  out  of  the  way.  The  reader  may  ask,  What  has  the  "  head 
of  Medusa"  to  do  with  all  this?  As  far  as  we  understand  the 
author's  meaning,  her  heroine  looked  on  the  Gorgon's  head  at  the 
moment  when  she  discovered  the  hopelessness  of  her  own  fortunes, 
and  saw  herself,  at  twenty-two,  cut  off  from  love  and  life,  a  child- 
less woman  with  an  indifferent  and  unsympathetic  husband.  In  this 
dolorous  case,  Barbara  is  preserved  from  being  actually  turned,  as  in 
the  old  myth,  into  stone,  by  her  memory  of  her  friend's  husband,  Mr. 
Hardinge.  She  takes  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  local 
Italian  poor,  because  Hardinge  (who  had  just  taken  his  degree  at 
Oxford)  was  interested  in  popular  education. 

We  confess  that  we  could  give  poor  Barbara  more  sympathy 
if  she  had  not  consoled  herself  by  an  imaginary  affair  of  the  heart 
with  the  absent  and  unconscious  husband  of  her  friend.  That 
such  a  sentiment  should  continue  in  her  breast  is  one  thing;  that  a 
good  woman  should  make  a  mental  pet  of  the  sentiment,  and  a 
motive  that  influenced  all  her  life,  is  another  ali'air.  Indeed  it  is 
surprising  that  Lalli,  being  what  he  was,  did  not  cut  her  throat. 
Old  Margherita,  the  Roman  servant  of  Barbara,  tells  a  story  at  the 
beginning  of  the  novel  about  a  Roman  shopkeeper  who  had 
settled  his  matrimonial  diiliculties  with  a  knife.  And  perhaps 
we  could  forgive  Barbara  more  readily  if  there  had  been  any 
reason  why  she  should  fall  in  love  with  Hardinge.  He  was  a  good- 
hearted,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  free  How  of  the  usual 
Oxford  talk,  which  derives  its  humour  from  the  contrast  between 
the  gravity  and  magnitude  of  the  topics  and  the  light  indif- 
ference of  the  speaker.  He  seems  very  well  mated  (at  least  as 
far  as  wo  have  made  out  his  character)  with  Octave  Damon,  a 
pretty  American  girl,  whose  practical  knowledge  of  life  is  a  foil 
to  Barbara's  want  of  selflshness  and  guile.  Barbara  has  another 
lover,  Mr.  Lexeter,  but,  as  he  has  attained  to  the  great  age  of  thirty- 
live,  and  is,  besides,  a  writer  for  the  press,  he  is  never  in  the  running. 
Still  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of  a  moment  when  he  might  have  come 
in  with  effect,  but  Lexeter  was  too  shy. 

The.  Head  of  Medusa  is  far  better  than  the  common  ruck  of 
novels.  To  the  utmost  of  the  writer's  power3  she  has  striven 
to  produce  a  work  of  art ;  she  has  written  her  best ;  she  has  con- 
ceived her  leading  characters  well ;  and,  though  we  do  not  like  her 
moral,  it  is  obviously  one  that  to  the  author  seems  adequate.  We 
have  already  complained  of  the  number  and  length  of  the  interpo- 


lated descriptions  of  fleeting  impressions.  Sometimes  the  impres- 
sions make  the  reader  forget  all  about  the  characters  and  events. 
One  has  to  look  back  to  rind  out  what  was  going  on.  Generally 
not  much  is  going  on.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume 
full  of  "  impressions."  There  is  no  perceptible  wind,  but  there  is 
a  heavy  scent  of  orange  blossom.  The  convent  bell  rings  the 
quarter.  To  the  end  of  her  days  Barbara  will  never  forget  the 
airs  some  people  are  playing  in  the  court.  One  of  the  violins 
makes  a  blunder  in  the  second  bar.  Then  "  somebody  was  speak- 
ing in  whispers  in  the  next  room.  And  there  was  not  another 
sound  in  the  house."  So  ends  a  chapter ;  and  now,  at  last,  says 
the  reader  to  himself,  something  really  is  going  to  happen.  It  is 
near  the  close  of  the  third  volume ;  we  have  not  had  a  good  inci- 
dent yet ;  something  surely  will  occur.  Perhaps  Couut  Lalli  has 
been  shot  in  a  duel,  and  they  are  bringing  her  husband  home  dead. 
Perhaps  it  is  Lalli  himself  that  has  arrived,  in  a  fury  of  jealousy, 
to  seize  Barbara  and  carry  her  away  to  a  dungeon  in  his  ancestral 
castle.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  A  cousin  of  Barbara's  husband  has 
left  her  house,  and  is  very  ill,  and  people  want  Barbara  to  go  and 
sit  up  with  her.    That  is  "all. 

The  Head  of  Medusa  is  thus,  at  best,  a  rather  favourable  and 
not  too  original  specimen  of  the  melancholy,  musing,  rather  morbid 
modem  novel.  We  had  expected  something  newer  and  less  after 
a  given  pattern.  These  expectations  are  disappointed.  The  book 
is  full  of  talent,  but  we  had  hoped  that  the  talent  of  the  author 
of  Mii-age  would  have  ripened  into  something  more  like  genius, 
certainly  into  something  stamped  with  the  mark  of  originality. 
There  are  some  trifling  points  in  the  story  which  may  just  be 
worth  noticing  as  capable  of  easy  improvement.  The  French 
words,  doubtless  by  error  of  the  printer,  are  not  always  spelt  pro- 
perly, and  the  accents  are  occasionally  misplaced.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  print  fragments  of  Italian  in  brackets,  as  when  a  newspaper 
translates  a  foreign  despatch,  and  occasionally  offers  the  foreign 
idiom  of  which  our  language  may  not  possess  an  equivalent. 
Lastly,  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  Italian  for  "  hang  it 
all,  don't  cut  up  rough,"  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  young 
Italian  nobleman.  Perhaps  The  Head  of  Medusa  will  not  have 
been  written  in  vain  if  it  prevents  nice  English  or  American  girls 
from  marrying  Italian  Counts  like  Cesco  Lalli.  "  An  Englishman 
that  is  Italianate  doth  quickly  prove  a  devil  incarnate,"  says  the 
old  Elizabethan  proverb.  An  English  girl  that  is  Italianate  must 
expect,  at  the  very  least,  to  live  among  ideas  and  manners  so 
strange  to  her  that  her  existence  can  scarcely  be  made 
harmonious. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  ORISSA.* 

rrUII3  is  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Babu  Bajendra 
-L  Lai's  handsome  and  important  work  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Orissa.  The  first  volume  was  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Reviezo  of 
October  2,  1875,  but  we  may  here  repeat  that  an  archaeological 
survey  of  Orissa  has  been  made  by  the  Babu  under  the  direction 
of  the  Government  of  India,  and  that  these  large  volumes  have 
been  printed  at  their  expense.  The  survey  has  been  made  not  a 
day  too  soon.  Sculptures  and  remains  which  were  more  or  less 
fully  described  a  few  years  ago  by  European  visitors  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  famous  inscriptions  which  forty  years  ago 
displayed  the  sagacity  and  industry  of  James  Prinsep  have  made 
decided  progress  on  the  road  to  ruin.  The  people  of  the  country 
have  devoted  the  stones  to  ordinary  purposes,  and  have  set  the 
images  up  as  gods  in  their  houses  or  village  temples.  "  This 
process,"  says  the  Babu,  "  must  have  gone  on  for  many  centuries, 
and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  some  images  should  have  been 
extant  fifty  years  ago,  than  that  no  traces  of  any  should  be  found 
now."  With  an  increase  of  population  and  prosperity,  the  utilization 
of  ancient  stone  fragments  proceeds  with  accelerated  speed. 

This  second  volume  is  not  equal  in  interest  to  the  first,  nor  are  the 
illustrations  so  important.  Many  of  the  chief  illustrations  in  the 
first  volume  were  representations  of  the  temples  of  Bhuvaueswara, 
and  this  volume  contains  many  more  from  the  same  fertile  source. 
Here  also  we  have  a  description  of  the  place  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, and  a  summary  of  what  is  known  as  to  its  ancient  history.  In 
the  present  day  it  is 

a  small  insignificant,  uninviting  place,  with  no  wealth,  no  commerce,  and 
no  manufactory,  peopled  by  hungry  priests,  and  desolate  in  every  respect.  It 
is  nevertheless  a  most  interesting  field  for  the  antiquarian,  abounding  as  it 
does  in  architectural  remains  of  the  highest  value,  and  connected  as  it  is 
with  historical  associations  of  rare  importance.  To  quote  the  language  of 
the  late  Lord  Canning,  used  with  reference  to  the  plains  round  Delhi,  it  is 
"studded  with  ruins  more  thickly  even  than  the  Campagna  of  Rome,"  and 
its  history  affords  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  vicissitudes  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Indian  town  for  five-and-twenty  centuries. 

Bhuvaneswara  is  undoubtedly  an  old  place,  but  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  reducing  these  twenty-five  centuries  by  ten  at  least. 
The  earliest,  date  the  Babu  has  discovered,  and  that  in  an  untrust- 
worthy "temple  record,"  is  474  a.d.  The  temples  still  stand- 
ino-,  or  in  ruins,  are  assigned  to  the  seventh  century.  Hiouen 
Thsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  who  visited  Orissa  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  describes  the  town  as  occupying 
about  a  square  mile  of  ground ;  so  that,  if  he  is  right,  the  place 
had  not  then  attained  anything  like  its  full  proportions.  The 
Babu  goes  at  some  length  into  the  legendary  history  as  given  in 
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the  Puritan* ;  but  this,  though  curious,  is  worthless  ns  history. 
It  is  possibh'  that  tho  tiuo  tank  ami  some  other  ri'iuaiiis  may  date 
from  an  earlier  poriod,  but  this  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  early  times  tho  Buddhist  and  the  .lain 
religions  prevailed  in  Orissa;  tor  tho  ruins  afford  ample  proof  that 
they  were  very  Strong,  if  not  dominant.  But.  they  gave  way 
before  the  revival  of  Brahniauism,  and  many  of  their  images  have 
been  renamed  and  worshipped  as  Hindu  idols.  Uhuvaueswara, 
or,  more  accurately,  Tribhuvaneswara,  "  tho  lord  of  tho  three 
worlds,"  is  a  title  of  the  god  Siva,  and  the  place  is  sacred  to 
him.  The  temples  were  raised  in  his  honour,  and  tho  worship 
that  now  goes  on  is  offered  to  him.  One  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Bhagavati,  tho  consort  of  Siva,  some  two  centuries 
later  in  date  than  tho  Great  Tower,  marks  the  rise  of  tho 
worship  of  the  female  principle,  which  has  since  attained  a  wide 
sad  scandalous  prevalence.  The  Great  Tower,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  group  of  temples,  is  165  feet  high.  Tho 
surveyor,  wishing  to  tost  his  calculation  of  tho  height  by  actual 
measurement,  could  not  obtain  leave  to  do  so,  but  ho  was  allowed 
to  replace  the  old  Hag  at  the  top,  and  so  gained  his  point.  A  man 
ascended  the  giddy  height  without  any  preparation,  and  never 
hesitated  a  moment  till  he  reached  tho  summit.  lie  descended 
even  more  quickly.  This  wonderful  feat  is  performed  as  often  as 
a  new  11  ag  is  required,  and  no  accident  has  happened  within 
memory. 

In  our  review  of  the  first  volume  wo  noticed  tho  grand  conten- 
tion between  the  author  and  Mr.  Fergusson  as  to  the  origin  of 
Hindu  architecture.  The  latter  maintains  that  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  tho  former  that  it  is  independent  and  self- 
evolved.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Babu's  first  volume  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  taken  occasion  to  disparage  our  author  as  "  hardly 
sufficiently  grounded,  either  as  an  architect  or  archaeologist,"  and 
his  opinions  as  "  not  worth  much  more  than  the  value  of  the  paper 
on  which  they  may  be  written."  Nothing  daunted  by  this  severe 
criticism,  the  Babu  returns  to  the  conflict  with  a  calmness  that 
does  honour  to  his  temper  and  with  a  thoroughgoing  conviction  in 
the  truth  of  his  own  views.  He  calls  to  his  aid  Mr.  Locke,  of  the 
Government  School  of  Art  at  Calcutta,  who,  with  every  in- 
clination to  the  Greek  theory,  finds  nothing  in  the  carvings  and 
sculptures  to  support  it.  The  Babu  appeals  to  the  illustrations  in 
this  volume  in  support  of  his  views.  They  have  their  value,  and 
will  help  in  the  formation  of  a  judgment.  But  this  great  ques- 
tion cannot  be  settled  by  the  architectural  and  sculptural  remains 
of  Orissa  alone.  They  are  far  from  being  the  oldest  in  India,  and 
between  their  days  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Greeks  in  Bactria 
there  was  ample  time  for  the  debasement  of  pure  art,  and  the 
efiacemeut  of  all  its  delicacy  and  refinement.  But  the  lurther 
discussion  of  this  question  is  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity  and  a 
wider  field  of  inquiry,  and  we  may  await  the  conflict  of  the  doughty 
champions  with  the  assurance  that,  whoever  may  personally  suffer, 
art  and  truth  will  be  the  gainers.  There  is  o-ue  caution  that  may  be 
offered  to  Babu  Kajendra.  lie  shows  that  he  has  read  extensively 
the  literature  of  the  West ;  but,  as  we  observed  in  our  previous 
notice,  he  is  too  bold  in  his  identifications.  In  the  first  volume  he 
fancied  that  he  had  discovered  the  name  of  the  Hindu  god  Rudra 
in  many  Euro}  can  words.  In  the  present  volume  he  tries  to  show 
the  identity  of  the  word  Ca;sar  with  the  Sanskrit  title  Kesari 
borne  by  some  of  the  kings  of  Orissa.  Dr.  Hunter  rightly  inter- 
preted this  wo'd  as  ''long-haired"  or  "  hairy,"  but  the  Babu  re- 
jects the  Sanskrit  origin  and  interpretation,  saying,  "  Such  an 
epithet  would  scarcely  be  worth  adoption  by  a  great  sovereign 
and  his  descendants."  His  faith  in  his  identification  has  apparently 
led  him  to  forget  that  the  god  Vishnu  in  his  primitive  form,  and 
also  iu  his  favourite  incarnation  Krishna,  is  very  frequently  called 
Kesava,  "  the  hairy,"  a  word  of  identical  meaning.  If  the  title  is 
not  unworthy  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  a  Hindu  can 
scarcely  consider  it  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king. 

A  considerable  [.art  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  Puri,  the  abode 
of  Jagannath.  Notwithstanding  its  sanctity,  Puri  is  a  wretched 
town  on  the  sea-shore,  the  home  of  perennial  disease.  It  is  on  a 
wide  dead  flat  of  sand,  so  flat  that  a  ridge  twenty  feet  high,  on 
which  the  great  temple  stands,  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  hill." 
Its  fixed  population  is  under  twenty-three  thousand ;  but  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  people  flock  in  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage. 
The  great  temple  is  about  six  centuries  old,  and  although  the  Babu 
considers  it  "  scarcely  inferior  from  an  art  point  of  view  to  the 
Great  Tower  of  Bhuvaneswara,"  he  admits  that  it  is  "less 
attractive  in  appearance."  Mr.  Fergusson's  judgment  is  more 
severe,  and  points  out  its  degradation  both  in  style  and  detail. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  main  he  is  right ;  but 
no  opinion  can  be  given  upon  the  internal  details  and  orna- 
ment, because  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  English  church- 
warden's process  of  "  plastering  and  whitewashing."  The  temple 
records  contain  an  entry  of  the  repairing  and  purifying  of  the 
temple  by  this  process  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
whitewashing  has  since  been  often  repeated,  as  often  in  fact  as  the 
incursions  and  pollutions  of  the  Moslim  unbeliever  made  a  purifi- 
cation necessary.  The  injury  done  is  irreparable  ;  but  still  it  cau 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  internal  decorations  which  lie  hidden 
under  successive  coats  of  whitewash  are  superior  in  character  to 
the  architectur.il  style  of  the  exterior  ;  both  have  probably  dete- 
riorated pari  passu.  Antiquaries  are  agieed  that  Puri  was  an 
ancient  seat  of  Buddhism,  and  that  some  relics  of  the  old  cultus 
have  descended  upon  the  comparatively  modern  Hindu  deity 
Jagannath,  "the  lord  of  the  world."    Jagannath  is  a  name  of 


horror  to  Englishmen  ;  but  tho  Biibii  Hteps  boldly  forward  to 

vindicate  his  character:  — 

No  Indian  divinity  has  11  more  unenviable  notoriety  in  English  literature 
then  Jagannath,  Alike  in  poetry  and  In  prose,  in  work«  of  Imagination 
as  in  sober  history,  ho  tonus  a  never-dying  Illustration  of  nil  that  isonul, 
all  that  Is  horrible,  all  that  is  most  revolting  to  every  sense  of  humanity. 
His  terrible  ear "  through  blood  and  bone .  ploughs  ii  1  dre  idfui  path."  .  .  . 
It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  tint  h  11 111  m  11  conception  has  never  realized  •■'  mora 
innocent  and  (jentle  divinity  than  Jagsnndtn  ;  and  tlm  tenets  pf  bis  vota- 
ries are  tbo  very  reverse  of  sanguinary  or  revolting,  in  fact,  never  ni 
opprobrium  nunc:  unjustly  oast  oa  an  inoffensive  object  than  in  this  instance, 

ami  none  merited  it  less. 

This  bold  vindication  will  probably  excite  a  feeling  of  surprise  and 
Incredulity  in  the  minds  of  many ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  perfectly 

justified  by  tho  facts.  Jagannath  is  only  a  later  form  of  the  man- 
god  Krishna,  who  was  a  full  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  a  god  of  joyous, 
character,  who  has  no  delight  in  tho  blood  either  of  animals  or  of 
men.  Onco  a  year  the  idol  and  its  two  companions  are  dragged 
about  on  huge  cars.  No  less  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  men 
enjoy  rent-free  lands  upon  condition  of  performing  this  service. 
Thousands  of  pilgrims  eagerly  lend  their  aid,  some  in  honour  of 
the  deity,  others  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  In  the  vast  multi- 
tudes assembled  on  these  occasions  accidents  happen,  as  in  all 
tumultuous  gatherings,  and  probably  hardly  a  year  passes  with- 
out some  one  being  killed.  Occasionally  a  fanatic  will  cast 
himself  under  the  wheels,  hoping  to  obtain  salvation  by  his 
self-devotion  ;  but  these  cases  are  rare.  Mr.  Stirling,  the  great 
administrator  and  historian  of  the  province,  witnessed  the  festival 
011  four  occasions,  and  only  three  cases  of  self-immolation  occurred 
in  them  all ;  one  of  these  cases  was  doubtful,  and  the  other  two 
victims  had  long  suffered  from  excruciating  disorders.  Another 
European  long  resident  in  Puri  adds  his  testimony  that  "  the 
excess  of  fauaticism  which  is  stated  in  several  missionary  accounts 
to  prompt  pilgrims  to  court  death  by  throwing  themselves  in 
crowds  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Jagannath  has  never  existed 
or  has  long  ceased."  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  visited  Puri  in  1838, 
did  his  best  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  its  violent  prejudices. 
He  saw  "  the  pilgrims  hurrying  to  the  spot,  talking  and  laughing 
like  people  going  to  a  fair  in  England,  which  in  fact  it  is  ";  but 
he  found  nothing  to  justify  the  highly-wrought  picture  of  "  tho 
hundreds  of  dead  and  dying  pilgrims  that  strew  the  road  and  of 
their  bones  that  whiten  the  plains."  He  saw  no  victims  crushed 
under  the  wheels,  and  "  none  had  been  heard  of  for  many  years 
before  that  time."  It  is  clear,  from  the  most  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony, that  the  horrors  of  the  festival  of  Jagannath  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  and  it  is  still  more  clear  that  the  character 
of  the  idol  is  entirely  averse  to  sanguinary  sacrifices  of  every 
kind. 


WRECKED  LIVES.* 

"'  TTIAILURE,'"  says  Mr.  Davenport  Adams,  in  the  opening  sen- 
-L  tence  of  his  preface — " '  failure '  from  the  Christian  moralist's 
point  of  view,  and  '  failure '  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  is  a  widely  different  thing."  How  two  kinds  of  failure 
can  be  one  widely  different  thing  we  fail  to  see.  We  are  willing, 
however,  to  admit  the  fact  which  Mr.  Adams  apparently  wishes  to 
state,  and  to  pass  on  to  his  application.  "  A  Swift,"  he  says  in  the 
next  page,  "may  hand  down  his  name  and  fame  to  after  ages;  but 
was  not  that  a  wrecked  life  which  passed  away  under  the  heavy 
shadow  of  imbecility  ?  "  Why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  we  may 
well  ask,  need  the  Christian  moralist  trouble  himself  with  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  a  man  was  afflicted  with  insanity  at  the  close  of 
a  long  life,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his  loss  of  reason  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  vicious  indulgence  ?  If  Swift  had  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  would  not  have  passed  away  under  the 
heavy  shadow  of  imbecility.  In  that  case,  if  we  understand  Mr. 
Adams  rightly,  his  life  would  uot  have  been  a  failure,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Christian  moralist.  Unfortunately,  he  lived 
till  he  was  seventy-seven,  and  so  he  fell  a  victim  to  imbecility  and 
Mr.  Adams.  Does  our  author  reckon  Marlborough  and  Soiuers  and 
Cowper  and  Southey  among  those  whose  lives  were  wrecked  !J 
From  Swift  he  passes  iu  the  next  sentence  to  Robespierre.  "  A 
Robespierre,"  he  says,  "  may  rule  for  awhile  as  the  virtual  dic- 
tator of  France  ;  but  when  his  head  falls  beneath  the  guillotine  of 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  amid  the  roar  of  the  voices  of  hate 
and  revenge,  we  know  that  he  wa3  a  failure."  Does  Mr.  Adams 
mean  to  say  that  all  those  whose  blood  is  shed  amid  the  roar  of 
the  voices  of  hate  and  revenge  are  failures  ?  Surely  the  Society 
for  which  he  has  written  these  two  volumes  was  formed  to  teach 
a  very  different  lesson. 

Of  the  eleven  Wrecked  Lives  that  Mr.  Adams  has  given  us  we 
have  read  but  one.  We  are  familiar  with  his  method  of  com- 
piling, and  we  are  well  aware  that  in  no  book  written  by  him  are 
we  likely  ever  to  come  upon  a  single  new  fact  or  a  single  fresh 
thought.  We  have  before  this  shown  how  he  borrows  from  a 
writer  without  owning  his  obligations,  and  how  in  "  conveving  " 
a  passage — we  use  the  word  as  Pistol  used  it — he  often  makes 
some  monstrous  blunder.  It  would  be  lost  labour,  then,  to  follow 
his  appropriations  through  two  long  volumes.  It  is  sufficient  to 
select  one  of  his  Wrecked  Lives  and  there  to  track  his  footsteps 
with  some  little  care.    He  is  not  indeed  a  writer  that  we  can  ever 
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read  quickly.  His  blunders  are  as  surprising  as  they  are  frequent, 
and  they  will  not  allow  us  to  pass  them  by  in  haste.  We  are  forced 
almost  against  our  will  to  pet  down  from  our  shelves  first  one  vo- 
lume and  then  another  in  the  attempt  to  trace  bis  confusion  to  its 
source.  We  are  tempted  also  to  trace  out  the  means  by  which  he 
succeeds  in  making  so  brave  a  display  of  learning  that  he  may 
very  well  pass  for  a  man  of  reading  with  all  such  readers  as  he  is 
ever  likely  to  get,  The  life  we  have  chosen  is  Swift's.  Of  Swift, 
and  the  limes  in  which  he  lived,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Mr. 
Adams  knows  nothing.  At  least  he  knew  -nothing  till  he  set 
about  to  compile  his  Wrecked  Life.  Yet  the  airs  that  he  gives 
himself  are  as  great  as  they  are  insufferable.  He  almost  surpasses 
Sir  William  Harcourt  himself  in  the  assurance  with  which  he  lays 
down  the  law  on  a  large  and  difficult  q  iestion  of  which  the  day 
before  he  had  hardly  even  heard.  TLere  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Adams  should  not  compile  a  Life — a  "Wrecked  Life  if  so  he  likes 
to  call  it — of  Swift,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Literature  and  Education,  appointed  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  But,  while  working  for  such 
a  Society,  a  little  humility  would  not  be  out  of  place.  He 
should  not  pretend  to  have  knowledge  of  a  subject  of  which 
he  is  profoundly  ignorant,  and,  what  is  more  important,  he 
should  not  use  the  words  of  other  writers  without  owning  his 
obligations.  How  he  deals  with  Mr.  Forster's  Life  of  Swift  we 
shall  at  once  show.  "  I  have,"  he  says  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  "  consulted  this  splendid  fragment."  Splendid,  by  the 
way,  is  a  most  absurd  term  to  apply  to  this  fragment.  Mr.  Forster 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  very  good  work,  and  we  shall 
always  be  readjr  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him.  "We  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  a  man's  last  work  shall  be  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  days  of  his  vigour  and  strength.  If,  however,  we 
are  forced  by  the  extravagant  praise  of  an  ignorant  writer  to  ex- 
press our  opinion,  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  Life  of  Swift 
adds  nothing  to  its  author's  reputation.  We  could  almost  wish 
that  it  had  never  been  published.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Adams. 
He  has  consulted  Mr.  Forster's  work.  He  gives  his  readers  the 
notion  of  a  student  already  deeply  read  in  the  subject  which  he  has 
taken  in  hand,  who,  before  he  sets  about  his  task,  modestly  refers 
to  the  litest  authority  to  see  whether  anything  has  been  added 
*by  him  to  what  was  already  known.  A  lew  instances  will  show 
to  what  extent  he  carried  his  consultations.  For  the  convenience 
of  our  readers  we  will  put  in  parallel  columns  one  or  two  of  the 
passages  which  have  been  consulted  and  the  result  of  the  consulta- 
tions : — 


Mr.  Adams. 
Though  born  in  Ireland,  Swift 
never  called  himself,  nor  would  he 
allow  others  to  call  him,  an  Irish- 
man. He  was  nothing  more,  he 
asserted,  than  an  Englishman  settled 
in  Ireland.  To  others  he  would 
frequently  say  what  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Orfbrd  {sic)  in  1737  :  that  he 
chanced  to  see  the  light  there,  was 
one  year  did  when  he  left  it  first,  aud 
to  Ins  sorrow  did  not  die  before  he 
went  to  it  again. 


Mr.  Forster. 
He  never  called  himself,  nor  per- 
mitted others  to  call  him,  an  Irish- 
man. He  was  an  Englishman  set- 
tled in  Ireland.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  frequently  to  others  what 
he  wrote  to  the  second  Lord  Oxford 
in  1737.  He  happened  to  be  dropped 
there  ;  was  one  year  old  when  he 
left  it  first ;  and  to  his  sorrow  did 
not  die  before  he  went  to  it  again. — 
Forster's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  25. 


We  may  admire  perhaps  the  delicacy  which  has  led  Mr.  Adams 
to  change  "  he  happened  to  be  dropped  there  "  into  "  he  chanced  to 
see  the  light."  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  almost  incredible 
ignorance  which  led  him  to  substitute  Lord  Orford  for  the  second 
Lord  Oxford  ?  Is  there  a  biographer  of  Swift  who  has  not  yet 
distinguished  between  a  Harley  and  a  Walpole  ?  How  Mr.  Adams 
lias  consulted  Mr.  Forster  in  the  analysis  that  he  gives  of  the 
Buttle  of  the  Looks  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passages: — 


Mr.  Adams. 
Meanwhile,  the  feats  of  Homer 
were  in  themselves  almost  sufficient 
to  decide  the  issue  of  the  day. 
Mounted  on  a  ferocious  horse,  with 
difficulty  managed  by  the  rider  him- 
self, but  which  n  >  other  mortal  durst 
approach,  he  bore  (town  all  hi  fore 
him.  'the  names  of  the  victims  I 
cannot  here  enumerate^  hut  the 
French  suffered  terribly.  Perrault, 
plucked  out  of  his  saddle  by  mighty 
force,  was  hurled  at  Fontenelle,  the 
same  blow  dashing  out  the  brains  of 
both.  Inferior  only  to  Homer  in 
valorous  efficiency  was  Virgil,  who, 
bestriding  a  dapple-grey  steed  of  the 
highest  spirit  aud  strength,  careered 
over  6he  li'  Id  in  search  of  opponents  : 
but,  behold,  upon  a  sorrel  gelding  of 
a  monstrous  size,  appeared  a  foe, 
making  much  more  noise  than 
-•-peed, — for  his  horse,  old  and  lean, 
spent  the  dregs  of  his  vigour  in  a 
high  trot,  which,  though  it  made 
.slow  advances,  yet  caused  a  loud 
clang  and  dash  of  arms,  terrible  to 
hear!  ....  '1  hire  is,  in  short,  not 
a  line  in  this  wonderful  piece  of 
huniouristic  fancy,  however  absurd 
on  the  surface,  which  does  not  con- 
tain an   extraordinary   depth  of 


Mr.  Forster. 
The  exploits  of  Homer  alone 
went  far  to  decide  the  day. 
"  Mounted  on  a  furious  horse,  with 
difficulty  managed  by  the  rider 
himself,  but  which  no  other  mortal 
durst  approach,  he  bore  down  all 
before  him."  Not  here  may  be 
written  the  list  of  his  victims  .  .  . 
but  his  condign  execution  on  the 
beginners  of  the  fray  is  part  of  my 
narrative.  "  lie  took  Perrault  by 
mighty  force  out  of  his  saddle,  then 
hurled  him  at  Fontenelle,  with  the 
same  blow  dashing  out  both  their 
brains."  Only  second  to  him  in 
efficiency  is  Virgil,  who,  mounted 
on  a  dapple-grey  steed  of  the  highest 
metal  and  vigour,  busily  seeks  out 
objects  worth}'  of  his  valour,"  when, 
behold,  upon  a  sorrel  gelding  of  a 
monstrous  size,"  appears  a  foe  mak- 
ing less  speed  than  noise,  "  fur  his 
horse,  old  and  lean,  spent  the  dregs 
of  his  strength  in  a  high  trot,  which, 
though  it  made  slow  advances,  yet 
cansed  a  loud  clashing  of  his  armour 
terrible  to  hear."  .  .  .  There  is,  in 
short,  not  a  line  in  this  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  concentrated  humour, 
however  seemingly  tilled  with  ab 
surdity,  that  does  not  run  over  with 
sense  and  meaning. 


meaning. 

Mr.  Adams  is  so  far  original  in  this  passage  that  he  certainly 
makes  a  change  iu  the  language.  What  is,  however,  not  a  little 
curious,  he  makes  his  changes  even  when  the  words  are  not  Mr. 
Forster's,  but  Swift's.    His  caution  surely  is  excessive.    There  is 


no  copyright  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boo7cs.  An  author  may  "  consult " 
it  to  his  heart's  content.  It  would  seem  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  marks  of  quotation  that  Mr.  Forster 
uses ;  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that,  with  all  his  audacity, 
he  would  have  ventured  to  improve  on  the  language  of  Swift.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  last  sentence  in 
the  passage  we  have  just  quoted,  where  the  "  conveyance  "  from 
Mr.  Forster  is  even  more  barefaced  than  usual,  it  was  time,  he  felt, 
to  bring  his  consultations  to  a  close.  Accordingly,  he  begins  with 
an  avowed  quotation  from  the  splendid  fragment.  There  is  some 
advantage  in  such  a  method  as  this.  The  reader  naturally  enough, 
when  he  sees  his  author  honestly  using  quotation  marks,  assumes 
that  all  that  had  come  before  was  original. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  our  two  authors — the 
consulter  and  the  consulted — of  Swift's  personal  appearance : — 
Mr.  Adams. 

His  personal  appearance  was  cal- 
culated to  draw  attention  and  gratify 
the  eye.  He  was  about  rive  feet 
eight  inches  and  a  half  in  height ; 
full  but  not  corpulent  in  figure,  with 
regular  and  commanding  features  ; 
a  high,  broad  forehead,  heavy-lidded 
blue  eyes,  which  under  bushy  black 
eyebrows  could  melt  with  softness 
or  flash  with  anger  ;  a  slightly 
aquiline  nose,  a  firm  mouth  with 
closed  lips,  a  dimpled  double  cl>in, 
and  a  general  air  of  calm  superi- 
ority,— the  pride  of  a  man  who  felt 
that  he  was  not  as  other  men.  Over 
women  he  exercised  an  extraordinary 
ascendency  the  ladies  of  the 
Berkeley  and  Ormond  families,  Mrs. 
Finch, Lady  Worsley,  Lady  Stanley, 
Lady  Lucy  Stanhope.  Miss  Barton, 
Mrs.  Long,  and  all  the  fair  wits  and 
intelligent  fine  ladies  of  the  period, 
burned  incense  on  his  shrine.  "  When 
I  lived  in  England,"  he  told  Bishop 
Horsley's  (sic)  daughter  at  a  later 
time,  &c. 

How  amazing  is  the  confusion  which  turns  Bishop  Hoadley  into 
Bishop  Horsley  !  Has  Mr.  Adams  never  read  of  "  the  mighty 
spear  of  Horsley  "  which,  if  we  may  trust  Gibbon,  pierced  Priestley's 
"  Socinian  shield  "  ?  He  might  at  all  events  have  turned  to  his 
dictionary  of  biography,  where  he  w-ould  have  learnt  that  Horsley 
was  twelve  years  old  when  Swift  died. 

It  is  not  only  Mr.  Forster  that  Mr.  Adams  consults  ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott  he  has  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  He  borrows  from 
him  without  acknowledgment,  and  modestly  repays  the  debt  by 
improving  on  his  author's  language.  One  quotation  shall  show 
the  extent  of  his  obligations  to  Scott : — 


Mr.  Forster. 
His  personal  appearance  was  very 
attractive.  Features  regular  yet 
striking,  forehead  high  and  temples 
broad  and  massive,heavy-lidded  blue 
eyes,  to  which  his  dark  complexion 
and  bushy  black  eyebrows  gave  un- 
usual capacity  for  sternness  as  well 
as  brilliance,  a  nose  slightly  aqui- 
line, mouth  resolute  with  full  closed 
lips,  a  handsome  dimpled  double 
chin,  and  over  all  the  face  the  kind 
of  pride  not  grown  of  supercilious- 
ness or  scorn,  but  of  an  easy,  confi- 
dent, calm  superiority  

Wonderful  in  his  influence  over 
women,  to  enumerate  thus  early  his 
female  friends  would  be  to  name  the 
principal  Whig  and  some  Tory 
toasts  of  the  time.  [Here  follows- 
the  list  of  the  ladies.]  .  .  "  When 
I  lived  in  England,"  he  told  Bishop 
Hoadley's  daughter,  in  later  davs, 
&c. 


Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Logic,  then  deemed  a  principal 
object  of  learning,  was  in  vain  pre- 
sented to  his  notice  ;  for  his  dis- 
position altogether  rejected  the 
learned  sophistry  of  Smiglecius, 
Keckermannus,  Burgersdicius,  and 
other  ponderous  worthies  now  hardly 
known  by  name ;  nor  could  his 
tutor  ever  persuade  him  to  read 
three  pages  in  one  of  them,  though 
some  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
mentators of  Aristotle  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  at  passing  exami- 
nation for  his  degrees.  Neither  did 
he  pay  regular  attention  to  other 
studies  more  congenial  to  his  dispo- 
sition. He  read  and  studied  rather 
for  amusement,  and  to  divert  mclau- 
choly  reflections,  than  with  the  zeal 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  But  his 
reading,  however  desultory,  must 
have  been  varied  and  extensive, 
since  he  is  said  to  have  already 
drawn  a  rough  sketch  of  the  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub." 


Mr.  Adams. 
From  logic,  the  great  object  of 
the  attentions  of  professors  and 
students,  he  turned  away  disgusted. 
His  shrewd  wit  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  cobweb  subtleties  of 
Smiglecius,  Keckermannus,  Bur- 
gersdicius, and  other  worthies, 
whose  writings  were  as  ponderous 
as  their  names  ;  nor  could  his  tutor 
ever  persuade  him  to  read  three 
pages  in  one  of  them,  though  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  commen- 
tators upon  Aristotle  was  indispen- 
sable to  passing  his  examination  for 
his  degrees.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  even  to  more  congenial 
studies  he  gave  but  little  of  his  time. 
He  read  and  wrote  chiefly  for  amuse- 
ment, and  to  dissipate  that  melan- 
choly mood  to  which,  from  his 
earliest  years,  he  was  unfortunately 
predisposed.  But  in  whatever  way 
lie  read,  he  must  have  acquired  an 
extensive  amount  of  various  inform- 
ation, since  it  is  known  that  he  had 
already  conceived  the  idea  and 
drawn  out  the  plan  of  his  "Tale  of 
a  Tub." 

Mr.  Adams  blunders  of  course  in  his  act  of  conveyance.  Scott's 
statement  that  Swift  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
Tale  of  a  Tab  when  at  the  University  is  given  by  Mr.  Adams  as 
a  positive  fact.  Mr.  Forster  states  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  portion  of  the  tale  was  in  existence  before  1696— eight  years 
or  so  after  Swift  left  college. 

In  one  passage  Mr.  Adams  treats  Lord  Macaulay  much  as  he 
has  treated  Mr.  Forster  and  Sir  Walter.  He  is  writing  of  Atter- 
bury's  reply  to  Bentley,  and  he  says : — 

Macaulay  calls  it  a  most  remarkable  book,  which  reminds  one  of  Gold- 
smith's observation,  that  the  French  would  be  the  best  cooks  in  the  world 
if  they  had  any  butcher's  meat,  for  they  can  make  ten  dishes  out  of  a 
nettle-top.  It  really  deserves  the  praise,  whatever  that  praise  may  be 
worth,  of  being  the  best  book  ever  written  by  any  man  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  question  of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant. 

"  A  most  remarkable  book  it  is,"  writes  Macaulay  in  his  Essay  on 
Temple,  "  and  often  reminds  us  of  Goldsmith's  observation,"  &c. 
Mr.  Adams  does  not  give  a  single  quotation  mark  to  show  that 
the  whole  of  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  is  taken  from 
Macaulay.  A  man  of  any  reading  would  of  course  at  once  re- 
cognize the  style  of  the  master,  but  it  is  not  for  men  of  reading 
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that  Mr.  Adams  writes.  It  is  curious,  by  tho  way,  to  notico  how 
Macaulay,  when  ho  eamo  to  write  his  biograpbjjf  of  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  goes  for  his  illustration,  not  to  Goldsmith,  but  to  Moliere, 
Ho  disdained,  we  may  suppose,  to  repeat  himself.  "  It  is,"  he 
wrote  of  tho  Reply  to  Bentley,  "  tho  most  eztmordinary  instance 
that  exists  of  tho  art  of  making  much  show  with  little  substance. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  says  tho  steward  of  Moliere's  miser,  in  gi  ving 
a  line  dinner  with  plenty  of  money;  tho  really  great  OOOkishe 
who  can  set  out  a  banquet  with  no  money  at  all." 

Wo  have  written  enough  to  prove  that  Mr.  Adams  is  not  cured 
of  his  old  habits.  Wo  have  not,  however,  exposed  all  the 
blunders  into  which  ho  has  fallen.  "Wo  have  shown  how  ho 
confuses  Lord  Oxford  -with  Lord  Orford,  and  Bishop  Iloadley 
with  Bishop  Ilovsloy.  Ho  makes  worse  errors  even  than  these. 
We  will  not  insist  too  much  on  his  writing  Kilrost  for  Kilroot, 
and  Hester  Johnson  for  Esther  Johnson,  buch  errors  are  not  of 
great  importance.  His  readers  perhaps  may  be  a  little  puzzled 
when  they  come  across  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  at  p.  194,  Harlcy 
and  St.  John  at  p.  195,  and  Harley  and  St.  John,  aud  Harley  and 
Bolingbroko  at  p.  166.  At  the  time  of  which  he  is  writing  both 
men  were  peers.  It  is  a  little  more  puzzling  to  learn  that  Swift 
began  his  second  period  of  residence  with  Temple  early  in  1676. 
Even  if  he  had  been  a  most  precocious  youth,  still  the  age 
of  eight  would  bo  unusually  early  for  a  human  being — man  we 
cannot  call  him,  and  child  we  ought  not  to  call  him — to  resume  his 
duties  as  secretary  with  a  retired  statesman.  But,  passing  over 
these  inaccuracies  as  trilling,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  Petition 
{sic)  Treaty,  which  led  to  the  impeachment  of  four  Whig  peers  ? 
In  one  footnote  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  that  Mr.  Charles  Boyle  was 
afterwards  Lord  Denny,  and  in  another  that  Atterbury  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Gloucester.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  first 
blunder  by  the  assumption  that  he  does  not  write  a  very  clear  hand, 
and  that  in  copying  out  his  notes  he  mistook  Orrery  for  Denny. 
But  his  handwriting  must  be  bad  indeed  if  it  is  to  bear  the  blame 
of  the  confusion  which  has  turned  Rochester  into  Gloucester. 
With  his  blunders  in  Latin  we  shall  bring  our  too  long  notice  to 
a  conclusion.  We  had  observed,  in  hastily  turning  over  the  pages  of 
some  of  the  other  AVrecked  Lives,  res  auyusta  domi,  and  pueris  vir- 
ginibus  que.  Such  errors  we  might  charitably  set  down  to  the 
printer.  But  what  printer's  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  bear 
the  last  half  of  the  epitaph  on  Swift  as  given  by  Mr.  Adams  ? 

Abi,  viator, 
Et  imitaria  {sic),  si  potius  {sic), 
Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindiecm. 
Obiit  Anno  1745 : 
Mensis  Octobris  Ltii  (sic)  19, 
'Etatis  Anno  78. 

This  inscription — Mr,  Adams's  version  of  it  we  mean — does  indeed, 
as  he  says,  suggest  to  the  reader  a  significant  lesson.  Had  the 
lines,  however,  been  copied,  not  by  Mr.  Adams,  but  by  some 
schoolboy  of  the  lower  forms,  they  might  have  suggested  to  his 
master  one  of  the  means  by  which  a  lesson  may  be  rendered  more 
significant  still.  Certainly  many  a  boy  has  been  soundly  birched 
for  a  far  less  serious  error  than  writing  "  imitaris  si  potius," 
instead  of  "  imitare  si  poteris,"  and  for  making  dii  the  ablative 
case  of  dies. 


ALBANIA.* 

MR,  KNIGHT'S  lively  little  volume  makes  its  appearance  at  a 
very  fortunate  moment,  when  such  names  as  Dulcigno  and 
Antivari  are  in  the  mouth  of  everybody.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
henceforth  they  will  be  consigned  again  to  their  natural  obscurity; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Knight  deserves  any  luck  they  may 
bring  him.  "  Travel "  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  ambitious  name  for 
the  work  he  performed,  if  by  travel  we  are  meant  to  understand 
the  leisurely  examination  of  a  country.  But  he  volunteered  in  an 
oft-hand  and  light-hearted  way  for  an  interesting  piece  of  adven- 
turous touring,  carrying  it  out  with  spirit,  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
success,  though  he  did  not  altogether  attain  his  main  object.  He 
had  intended  to  traverse  Northern  Albania  from  north  to  south. 
As  it  was,  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances  altogether  beyond 
his  control,  he  was  compelled  to  stop  short  of  Gussinje  and  turn 
back  when  within  sight  of  the  promised  land.  But,  if  he  did  not 
penetrate  those  savage  districts,  which  were  then  as  they  are  now 
terrorized  by  the  Albanian  League,  he  sampled  the  scenery  and 
the  population  from  the  specimens  he  saw  on  the  outskirts."  He 
coasted,  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  he  visited  the  Black 
Mountain  and  looked  in  at  Cettinje ;  he  made  a  comparatively 
long  stay  at  Scutari,  enlivened  by  sundry  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  he  describes  the  exciting  incidents  of  the 
tour  with  an  animation  which  carries  us  heartily  along  with  him. 

We  confess  to  having  been  somewhat  prejudiced  against  his 
little  book  in  the  beginning  by  the  vein  in  which  it  commenced. 
Tho  author  seemed  to  lay  himself  out  laboriously  to  be  funnv, 
and  we  confess  that  comic  travels  are  our  detestation.  But  we 
were  speedily  reconciled  to  his  style,  finding  it  suitable  to  his 
subjects  and  his  mode  of  touring.  He  was  bound  to  laugh 
over  his  hardships,  otherwise  he  must  have  fallen  back  on  swear- 
ing and  grumbling,  spoiling  thereby  the  pleasure  of  tho  trip. 
"We  have  seldom  met  with  anybody  who  seemed  to  set  such 
slight  store  by  minor  inconveniences ;  and  in  the  same  way 
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ho  facoil  actual  dangers  with  a  gay  indillerenco  which  went  far 
towards  disposing  of  them.  How  ho  came  to  undertake  tho  trip 
was  in  this  way.  One  morning  last  autumn  ho  was  sitting  in  his 
chambers,  cogitating  over  arrangements  for  tho  Long  Vacation, 
when  a  friend  oll'ered  a  suggestion  which  came  to  him  like  an  inter- 
position of  Providence.  The  friend  had  throe  frionds  of  his  own 
who  were  on  tho  point  of  starting  for  an  expedition  in  Albania, 
and  thoy  would  be  delighted  to  havo  Mr.  Knight  to  make  up  tho 
quartet.  Tho  introduction  was  promptly  effected;  tho  arrange- 
ments wcro  as  promptly  made;  and  Mr.  Knight  started  in  ad- 
vance with  "  Mr.  Brown " — ho  dube  his  companions  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson — to  preparo  tho  way  for  tho  other  two. 
As  it  was,  thanks  to  the  dilatoriness  of  Robinson  and  Jor.es, 
tho  four  travelling  companions  only  met  much  later  in  Scutari. 
Tho  party  had  but  vague  ideas  as  to  the  countries  thoy  pro- 
posed to  visit  aud  the  requisites  of  travel.  But  Robinson,  whose 
store  of  actual  knowledge  proved  the  smallest,  "  had  evolved  an 
Albania  from  his  inner  consciousness,"  and  they  equipped  them- 
selves for  that  land  of  their  companion's  fancy  with  articles  which 
never  came  into  use.  They  carried  rifles,  for  example,  for 
tho  big  game  which  was  non-existent  5  and  a  cumbrous  tent  which 
was  never  set  up,  save  on  a  single  occasion  when  they  sacrificed 
themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  But,  if  their  outfit  showed 
signs  of  inexperience  or  ignorance,  they  proved  themselves  of  tho 
right  stuft'  for  such  a  journey.  They  had  the  very  useful  gift  of 
making  acquaintances  everywhere,  and  of  turning  casual  ac- 
quaintances into  helpful  allies.  Without,  so  far  as  we  are  given 
to  understand,  having  provided  themselves  with  any  regular  in- 
troduction, they  were  passed  on  from  hand  to  band,  finding 
amateur  guides  and  influential  travelling  protectors.  The  account 
of  Cattaro,  where  they  disembarked  at  the  foot  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  with  the  motley  population  of  diver3  races  who 
crowded  the  esplanade  of  an  evening,  is  very  picturesque.  We 
see  the  old  Venetian  stronghold  rising  before  us,  with  its- 
battlemented  walls  starting  from  either  end  of  the  little  town  and 
running  along  the  edges  of  precipices  overhanging  bottomless- 
abysses,  till  at  length  they  meet  at  this  crowning  fort  at  a< 
height  of  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  By 
the  way,  a  propos  of  Cattaro,  Mr.  Knight  tells  a  good  story 
of  the  political  knowledge  which  some  of  the  English  envoys- 
carried  to  the  momentous  Conference  of  Berlin.  It  was  a 
question  of  bringing  the  Turks  to  terms  with  the  Montenegrins, 
when,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Knight,  a  certain  noble  lord  hit  upon 
a  suggestion.  "  Why  not,"  he  asked  confidentially  of  one  of  the 
Turkish  plenipotentiaries ;  "  why  not  let  the  Montenegrins  have 
Cattaro  ?  "  The  Turk  saw  no  objection  in  the  world ;  and  the 
Englishman  hurried  away  to  one  of  his  Austrian  colleagues  to  in- 
timate that  he  had  found  a  solution  of  the  knotty  question.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  greatly  astonished  when  the  amused  Austrian 
delicately  intimated  that  Cattaro  was  a  fortress  of  the  Empire,  and 
consequently  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Turks. 

The  hill  "  road "  from  Cattaro  to  Cettinje  has  been  often 
described.  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  always  ready  with  an  anecdote, 
relates  how,  when  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  paid  his  visit  to- 
Vienna,  the  Austrian  Emperor  presented  him,  by  way  of  an. 
appropriate  gift,  with  a  handsome  state  carriage  and  horses. 
The  Prince  was  highly  gratified ;  but  the  carriage  still  remains  at 
Cattaro,  where  his  horses  have  been  eating  their  heads  off,  pending 
the  completion  of  the  road,  which  is  advancing  very  slowly.  In 
the  meantime  nothing  can  be  more  sublimely  beautiful  than  the 
views  over  the  Adriatic  from  the  mountain  track  by  which  tra- 
vellers climb  to  the  village  capital.  Once  arrived  at  Cettinje, 
however,  one  is  comparatively  in  clover.  Formerly  foreign  visitors 
were  even  rarer  than  at  present,  and  they  were  welcomed  to  tho 
"  palace  :'  with  primitive  hospitality.  But,  with  the  increasing  noto- 
riety that  has  been  attracting  people  to  the  place,  the  drain  on  the 
national  treasury  would  be  serious  if  old  customs  were  kept  up.  So> 
Prince  Nicholas,  who  knows  something  of  political  economy,  has- 
turned  a  cause  of  deficit  into  a  source  of  profit.  A  very  comfortable 
hotel  has  been  started,  with  an  old  servant  of  the  palace  as  major- 
domo,  though  the  establishment  is  mounted  in  characteristic  style, 
and  a  warlike  mountaineer  armed  to  the  teeth  ushers  the  guests 
to  the  bedrooms  in  the  place  of  a  chambermaid.  The  Prince  is 
autocratic,  and  has  done  much  to  reform  his  subjects,  so  far  as 
their  amiable  weakness  for  brigandage  and  deeds  of  violence  is 
concerned.  But,  though  the  little  State  is  the  most  absolute  of 
monarchies  in  miniature,  the  tone  of  manners  and  society  is  in 
the  extreme  of  republican  equality.  Adjoining  the  hotel  is  a 
cafe  fitted  with  a  billiard-table,  which  is  very  generally  patronized. 
And  at  the  table,  "  playing  together  for  pots  of  Austrian  beer, 
were  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Prince's  adjutant,  the  innkeeper, 
the  postman,  and  the  potboy."  Although  they  treated  him  with 
extreme  civility,  Mr.  Knight  formed  no  very  high  opinion  of  the 
chivalrous  Montenegrins.  He  hints  that  their  high-bred  courtesy 
of  manners  and  their  recent  social  reforms  are  owing  in  great 
measure  to  an  abiding  sense  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  are- 
upon  them,  and  that  they  are  bound  accordingly  to  be  on 
their  very  best  behaviour.  They  are  personally  brave  and 
absolutely  reckless  of  life,  but  in  intellectual  promise  and  capa- 
city for  political  development  Mr.  Knight  ranks  them  below 
their  Albanian  neighbours,  whom  they  detest  and  affect  to  de- 
spise. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  feelings  of  hatred  and 
contempt  are  most  cordially  reciprocated  by  the  Albanians,' 
whether  Mussulmans  or  Christians.  Nor  are  the  atrociously 
barbarous  practices  of  their  warfare  by  any  means  exploded  or 
abandoned,  although  the  Prince,  to  do  him  justice,  has  striven, 
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>not  quite  unsuccessfully,  to  repress  them.  In  the  last  war  a 
young  Montenegrin  was  made  prisoner ;  and,  as  lie  had  been 
wounded,  was  sent  to  the  Scutari  hospital.  Being  singularly 
handsome  and  prepossessing  as  well,  he  was  greatly  petted  by 
the  lady  nurses.  But  from  the  first  an  objectionable  smell  was 
remarked  by  his  bedside,  which  gradually  became  more  and  more 
■insupportable.  The  cause  was  traced  to  the  coat  which  was  rolled 
up  by  his  side,  and  in  which  were  eighteen  Turkish  noses,  the 
cherished  trophies  of  the  young  warrior's  campaigning. 

When  Messrs.  Knight  and  Brown  had  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Albania,  they  found  they  had  to  rough  it  in  earnest,  and  their 
hardships  were  occasionally  spiced  with  danger.  They  had  to  fall 
into  the  country  fashion  of  sleeping  in  their  clothes,  making  their 
night  toilet  by  simply  removing  their  boots,  and  resigning  them- 
selves, with  what  serenity  they  could  muster,  as  a  prey  to  legions 
of  hungry  insects.  Indeed  the  Albanians  carry  their  horror  of 
ablution  so  far  that  when  Mr.  Brown  committed  himself  thought- 
lessly to  a  bath  in  the  river,  his  companions  had  to  explain  away 
his  conduct  by  setting  it  down  to  an  enfeebled  intellect.  Never- 
theless the  people  were  extremely  friendly  and  hospitable;  nor 
would  the  Englishmen  have  had  much  difficulty  in  exploring  the 
.country,  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  "  the  Albanian 
League,"  and  for  the  fact  that  they  had  retraced  their  route  so 
far  from  Scutari  as  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  a  Montenegrin 
camp.  Considering  that  they  had  been  so  recently  in  com- 
'inunication  with  the  enemy  in  arms,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  they  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  nor  would  it 
.have  been  astonishing  had  they  been  treated  as  spies.  Fortunately 
they  had  an  excellent  friend  in  our  well-known  Consul,  Mr.  Kirby 
Green,  who  seems  to  have  established  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  half-savage  inhabitants  of  these  mountains.  At  that  time 
the  League  had  its  headquarters  in  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Gussinje,  and  Messrs.  Knight  and  Brown  had  set  their  hearts 
upon  going  thither.  Though  they  failed,  they  did  all  that  men 
could  do  to  succeed;  and,  had  they  succeeded,  it  is  improbable 
they  would  have  survived  to  narrate  these  thrilling  adventures. 
Ali  Pasha  commanded  in  the  place,  a  man  deeply  compromised  in 
the  murder  of  Mehemet  Ali  at  Jacova,  and  he  had  a  force  under 
him  that  was  variously  estimated  at  from  six  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  But,  though  estimates  of  his  strength  varied  so 
widely,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  morale  of  his 
men.  They  were  either  fanatics  of  the  most  savage  type,  or 
the  scum  and  dregs  of  some  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Of  their 
bigotry,  and  their  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  infidels,  the  Eng- 
lish travellers  were  nearly  having  a  conclusive  proof.  After 
several  futile  attempts  at  obtaining  influential  escorts  or  satis- 
factory safe-conducts,  they  had  reached  a  hut  within  two  hours' 
march  of  the  fortress,  where  they  hoped  by  negotiation  to  carry 
out  their  plan.  Ali  Bey  was  frank  enough — at  all  events  he 
offered  them  impossible  conditions.  If  they  chose  to  come  to  him, 
they  must  come  as  hostages  to  answer  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
vading Montenegrin  troops.  Accepting  that  as  his  last  word,  they 
had  reluctantly  decided  to  turn  back,  when  a  couple  of  armed 
ruffians  arrived  at  the  hut,  professing  to  come  as  the  Bey's  envoys. 
It  proved  to  be  the  object  of  these  scoundrels  to  lure  the  strangers 
into  an  ambush,  or,  failing  that,  to  murder  them  where  they  were. 
The  Englishmen  escaped,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  a  Franciscan 
missionary  and  the  loyalty  of  the  mountaineer  at  whose  table 
they  were  seated  ;  and  having  seen  enough,  as  we  should  imagine, 
of  the  manners  of  the  country,  they  made  their  way  back  through 
Montenegro  to  Dulcigno  and  Antivari.  But,  although  they  had 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  exciting  trip,  which  they  have  re- 
lated in  a  very  pleasant  little  volume,  we  may  doubt  whether  it 
will  become  a  fashion  with  English  barristers  to  spend  the  Long 
"Vacation  in  Albania. 


ADAM  AND  EVE.* 

IN  Adam  and  Eve  Mrs.  Parr  has  produced  a  story  marked  by 
many  merits,  and  injured,  as  three-volume  novels  too  often  are 
injured,  by  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  blunder  committed  in 
the  third  volume.  The  author  has  laid  her  scene  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  fishing-village  in  Cornwall,  and  has  dated  it  at  the  time  when 
smuggling  was  still  a  profitable  if  dangerous  calling,  regarded  by 
Its  followers,  honest  enough  in  other  matters,  as  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, if  not  legal,  means  of  making  money.  Smuggling,  it  may 
be  remembered,  carried  on  in  the  same  circumstances,  but  in 
a  different  place,  played  an  important  part  in  a  novel  of  Mr. 
Blackmore's  which  we  reviewed  not  long  ago,  and  it  is  only 
lately  that  Mr.  Hardy  wrote  for  a  magazine  which  has  since 
vanished  a  telling  story  of  a  few  chapters  which  dealt  with  the 
eame  subject.  It  is  one  which  offers  many  temptations  and 
advantages  to  a  novelist,  affording  constant  opportunities  for 
picturesque  description  both  of  scenery  and  of  a  mode  of  life 
which  is  now  practically  extinct.  Of  these  advantages  Mrs. 
Parr  has  made  the  mo3t.  Her  descriptions  of  nature  in  its 
varying  moods,  and  of  the  dispositions  and  ways  of  the  strange 
and  interesting  folk  among  whom  she  takes  us,  are  capital. 
Nor,  till  we  come  to  the  mistake  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
there  any  serious  shortcoming  in  her  treatment  of  the  important 
characters.  With  this  exception,  they,  like  the  people  who  have 
a  less  direct  concern  with  the  plot  of  the  book,  are  well  conceived, 
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and  drawn  with  a  lifelike  vigour.  But,  as  we  have  said,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe,  her  powers  fail 
her,  and  with  a  strange  want  of  the  dramatic  instinct  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  novel  with  a  serious  plot,  she  makes 
perhaps  her  best-drawn  character  up  to  that  point  do  a  deed  so 
repugnant  to  his  whole  nature  that  no  skill  or  power  could  recon- 
cile us  to  the  glaring  contradiction.  A  possibly  minor  fault,  which 
however  also  exhibits  a  want  of  appreciation  of  character,  is  that  this 
deed  is  led  up  to  by  a  precisely  similar  one  committed  by  a  rival 
of  the  hero's,  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  might  palliate, 
if  they  could  not  excuse,  the  offence.  Reuben  May's  action  in 
betraying  Eve's  lover  with  all  his  companions  into  the  hands  of 
the  Excise  officers  is,  if  not  very  attractive,  conceivable  enough, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  his  views,  he 
was  saving  Eve  from  a  terrible  fate  by  what  he  did.  Adam  Pascal's 
subsequent  action  in  turning  King's  evidence,  under  the  influence 
of  an  unfounded  jealousy,  against  the  comrade  who  had  long  served 
under  him  is  outrageously  inconceivable,  and  the  inevitable  result 
is  that  the  reader  loses  all  interest  in  the  book  when  he  comes  to 
this  extraordinary  incident,  which,  fortunately  perhaps,  occurs  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  volume. 

Adam  and  Hue  opens  with  a  vivid  description  of  the  heroine's 
distressed  condition.    Her  mother,  who  has  lately  died, 

had  come  of  a  family  who  had  seen  better  days,  in  right  of  which  they  could 
never  overlook  that  their  orphan  cousin  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a 
common  seafaring  man  who  had  nothing  but  his  handsome  face  and  his 
dare-devil  stories  to  set  before  her  ;  and  although  the  despised  husband 
never  returned  from  the  voyage  during  which  Eve  was  born,  the  relation? 
saw  in  this  no  cause  to  restrain  their  tongues,  nor  (si'c)  alter  their  judg- 
ment, and  the  sore-hearted  widow,  resenting  these  continual  jobations, 
gradually  withdrew  herself  from  her  family,  until  not  only  had  all  commu- 
nication ceased  between  them,  but  their  very  existence  was  no  longer  known 
to  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Pascal  knew  nothing  more  of  her 
husband's  family  than  that  he  had  "  a  brother  and  some 
cousins  living  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  in  Cornwall," 
and,  from  what  she  had  heard  of  them  she  felt  "that  she 
would  sooner  beg  her  bread  in  London  than  live  at  ease  with 
those  who,  to  use  her  husband's  words,  feared  neither  God  nor 
devil."  Thus  the  offer  which  came  from  these  people  to  "  do  for 
her  and  the  little  maid,"  if  they  would  come  to  Cornwall  after 
Andrew  Pascal's  death,  was  not  accepted,  and  it  was  more  a 
feeling  of  respect  due  to  Pascal's  memory  than  anything  else 
which  made  Mrs.  Pascal  on  her  deathbed  command  Eve  to 
write  to  her  Cornish  relations.  The  orphan  daughter  is  somewhat 
puzzled  by  the  letter  of  invitation  which  comes  in  reply ;  she 
would  like  to  go  to  Cornwall  ;  but  she  does  not  know  where  to 
house  the  old  furniture,  which  was  a  kind  of  fetish  to  her  mother, 
until  she  thinks  of  her  friend  and  admirer,  Reuben  May,  the 
watchmaker.  The  scene  which  follows  between  the  two  when 
Eve  goes  to  make  her  request  to  Reuben  is  both  true  and"*pretty, 
and  it  ends  with  an  understanding  "  that,  though  there  was  no 
engagement  on  either  part,  each  was  bound,  in  case  of  change, 
to  render  an  account  of  his  or  her  feelings  to  the  other.'' 
Still  truer  in  its  perception  is  the  ensuing  scene  where  Reuben 
comes  to  help  Eve  on  her  way  to  the  ship  which  is  to  carry 
her  to  her  unknown  relatives  at  Polperro.  She  is  waiting  for 
him  alone  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  full  of  doubt  and 
perplexity  as  to  her  future,  and  as  to  whether  she  does  right  in 
going  to  Cornwall,  instead  of  staying,  as  her  mother  had  wished, 
working  at  her  lace-mending  in  London.  "  Did  it  not  seem  as  if 
she  was  forsaking  that  mother  in  thus  going  away  from  all  that 
while  they  were  together  had  grown  familiar  ?  "  She  is  overcome 
by  her  memories  and  emotions,  and  bursts  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  which  prevents  her  from  hearing,  at  first,  Reuben's  approach 
as  he  enters  the  room.  Reuben,  on  his  side,  is  deeply  moved 
by  the  sight  of  her  distress,  and  is  undecided  what  to  do. 
"  Alas,  poor  Reuben  !  had  he  loved  less  he  would  have  ventured 
more,  but  great  love  is  seldom  venturesome ;  held  back  by  a 
thousand  emotions,  it  stands  trembling  on  the  threshold  over 
which  a  more  selfish  passion  strides  triumphant."  Moved,  then, 
by  a  purely  unselfish  desire  to  spare  Eve  pain,  he  represses  his  own 
feelings,  and  addresses  her  in  a  tone  of  commonplace  surprise  : — 

"  Come,  come,  Eve  ;  why,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  I  thought  to  find 
3*ou  ready  and  waiting  for  "me  ;  it  won't  do,  you  know,  to  drive  things  olf 

to  the  last  minute,  or  if  so  "  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned 

by  the  noise  he  made  in  unnecessarily  dragging  a  box  from  one  side  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  after  which,  expending  a  further  surplus  of  energy  in 
giving  vigorous  pulls  to  sundry  stray  pieces  of  rope,  Beuben  turned  to  find 
Eve  standing  up  ready  and  waiting. 

At  sight  of  her  wan  face  all  his  firmness  seemed  to  desert  him,  and  in- 
voluntarily stretching  out  his  hand  he  laid  it  on  her  shouldeu. 

"Eve,""he  said,  "  my  dear  one,  if  you  could  see  my  heart  torn  in  two  to 
see  vou  suffer  ! " 

But  the  sympathy  had  come  too  late,  the  recoil  had  been  given ;  those 
first  few  -words  had  turned  the  depth  of  feeling  back  upon  herself,  and  the 
heart  which  lay  cold  and  dull  within  Eve  no  longer  felt  reproach  for  herself, 
nor  craved  sympathy  for  her  suffering. 

"  I'm  quite  ready  now,"  she  said,  with  a  little  movement  which  told 
Eeuben  more  effectually  than  words  that  his  small  show  of  affection  was 
displeasing  to  her.  "  I've  said  good-bye  to  everybody,  I'll  take  these  small 
things  down,  and  tell  the  man  to  come,  and  you'll  help  him  with  the  boxes 
on  to  the  truck  ?  " 

"  Then  ain't  you  coming  up  again  ?  " 

"No;  I  shall  go  slowly  on,  and  you  can  overtake  me ;  "  and,  without 
another  look  at  him,  or  at  the  room  she  was  leaving,  Eve  went  downstairs 
and  passed  out  of  the  house  into  the  street. 

Just  before  she  goes  on  board  the  vessel  which  is  to  take  her  to 
Polperro  he  makes  one  wild  appeal  to  her  to  stop,  impelled  by  a 
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strango  presentimont  of  coming  evil ;  but  alio  answers  him  only 
that  it  is  too  lute. 

Eve's  journey  to  and  arrival  at  PolperM  aro  giver  with  much 
vividness  and  humour,  as  is  tho  account  of  her  surprise  at  tlio 
luxury  of  her  uncle's  house,  in  which  she  is  received  by  his  nioco 
and  her  cousin  .loan,  whoso  character  is  singularly  fresh  and  plea- 
sant. Tho  talk  of  tho  various  village  peoplo  to  whom  she  is  by 
degrees  introduced  is  full  of  life  and  character,  and  tho  Cornish 
dialect  is  well  and  correctly  employed,  without  ever  bocoming 
tiresome.  Eve  is  full  of  delight  at  the  view  of  tho  sea  which  she 
gets  from  a  point  near  the  house ;  and,  when  Joan  comes  out  to 
bring  hor  in  to  breakfast,  apologizes  for  her  delay  by  saying,  "  It  is 
so  lovelv ;  oh  !  I  could  spend  my  day  looking  at  it !  "  "  '  Looking 
at  it,'  repoated  Joan  ;  '  looking  at  what?  Where  have  'ee  boon  to 
the  top  to  ?  Why  the  maid's  mazed,'  she  laughed ;  '  there's 
nothin'  up  there  to  look  at.' "  Later  on  tho  two  girls  pay 
a  visit  to  a  house  in  the  village,  the  hostess  of  which  says  of 
Eve's  manner  of  speech,  "  Doesn't  her  clip  her  words?  'Tis  a 
purty  way  o'  talkiu'  though,  and  all's  of  a  piece  with  her."  Then 
sho  adds,  with  a  look  at  Eve's  black  gown,  "  You've  a  lost  some- 
body, my  dear,  haven't  'ee  ?  "  and,  on  Eve's  explaining  that  she 
has  lost  her  mother,  goes  into  a  discourse  on  the  subject,  which  is 
worth  quoting: — 

"All,  that's  a  soro  loss,  that  is.  I've  a  lost  my  awn  mother,  so  I  can  tell. 
Poor  old  Sftwl  !  I  thinks  I  see  her  now  !  When  we  ehildern  had  bin  oil', 
nobody  knows  how  long,  and  her  worritin'  and  thinkin'  us  was  to  bottom 
o'  say",  her'd  come  out  with  a  girt  big  stick  and  her'd  leather  us  till  her 
couldn't  stand,  and  call  us  all  the  raskil  rogues  her  could  lay  her  tongne 
to.  I  often  thinks  of  it  now,  and  it  brings  back  her  words  to  me.  '  You 
may  find  another  husband,'  her'd  say, '  or  have  another  chield,  but  there's 
niver  but  the  wan  mother.'  And  some  o'  that  chancy  there  was  hers. 
Well,  that  very  cup  and  saucer  you'm  lookin'  at  now  belonged  to  she  ! 
and  so  you  take  it,  my  dear,  and  keep  it.  No  !  nonsense,  but  you  slial/, 
now  ! "  for  Eve  was  protesting  agaiust  accepting  such  a  present.  "  'Twill 
only  get  broked  up  into  sherds  here;  and  if  her  was  alive,  you'd  a  bin 
welcome  to  th'  whole  dresserful,  her  was  such  a  free-handed  woman  ! 
Chancy,  tay,  liquor,  no  matter  what — so  long  as  she'd  got,  she'd  give." 

After  this  we  plunge  deep  into  the  strange  and  interesting  life  of 
the  smuggling  village,  with  its  odd  ideas  of  morality  and  its  perfect 
contentment  with  the  laws  which  it  has  made  for  itself.  Only  one 
person,  Adam,  Uncle  Zebedee's  son,  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  fitness 
of  these  and  the  propriety  of  the  trade  by  which  the  whole  village 
may  be  said  to  live  ;  and  he,  finding  that  radical  reform  is  impossible, 
temporizes  by  taking  the  leadership  to  which  his  bodily  and  mental 
powers  seem  naturally  to  appoint  him,  and  doing  his  best  to  preserve 
such  order  and  controlment  as  is  possible.  This  is  a  state  of  things 
which  makes  him,  if  feared  and  admired,  not  half  so  popular  as 
one  Jerrem,  who,  having  been  picked  up  when  a  child  as  a  cast- 
away from  a  wreck,  has  been  adopted  by  Joan's  family.  His 
winning,  facile  ways  had  in  childhood  and  boyhood  robbed  Adam 
of  some  portion  of  the  love  which  should  by  right  have  been  his, 
and  the  early  antagonism  has  not  disappeared  when  the  two  grow 
up  to  manhood.  Jerrem,  thoughtless  and  mischievous,  takes  a 
certain  delight  in  flaunting  his  social  accomplishments  in  the  face 
of  the  stern  and  thoughtful  Adam,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
heartburning  to  Adam  in  respect  of  Eve.  There  is  the  more 
reason  for  this  because  Uncle  Zebedee  had  expressed  a  decided 
wish  before  Eve's  arrival  that  a  match  could  be  made  be- 
tween her  and  Jerrem.  Adam,  however,  in  a  love-scene 
which  is  strong  and  simple,  declares  himself,  and  is  accepted 
by  Eve ;  and  their  happiness  is  marred  only  by  Jerrem's 
foolishly  continued  attempts  to  make  an  impression  upon  her,  by 
her  consequent  alarm  as  to  the  probability  of  a  serious  quarrel 
between  the  two,  and  the  enforced  absence  of  Adam  in  pursuit  of 
his  illegal  calling,  until  the  plot  is  thickened  by  the  arrival  of 
Reuben  May  from  London.  He  has  heard  of  Eve's  engagement,  and 
has  come  down  to  Polperro  with  the  intention  of  dissuading  her 
from  marrying  Adam,  having  first  managed  honestly  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  personal  interest  in  the  matter  from  a  lover's 
point  of  view  is  at  an  end.  He  has  come,  he  says,  "  to  speak  to 
you  like  a  friend,  and  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  sort  of  people  these 
are  that  you're  among,  and  how  the  man  gets  his  living  that  you're 
thinking  of  being  married  to  ?  "  Eve  replies  that  he  evidently 
knows  all  about  it,  and  he  retorts  by  asking  whether  what  he 
has  been  told  is  true.  "  '  Oh !  I  daresay  it's  true  enough,'  she 
said ;  '  people  ain't  likely  to  tell  you  false  about  a  thing 
nobody  here  feels  ashamed  to  own  to.'  '  Not  ashamed  of 
being  drunkards,  law-breakers— thieves  ! '  said  Reuben,  sternly." 
At  this  Eve  naturally  breaks  out  in  wrath,  and  Reuben 
as  naturally  by  his  succeeding  remarks  irritates  her  more 
and  more,  until,  moved  by  a  sneer  of  his,  she  lets  out  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  a  piece  of  information  which  Reuben  after- 
wards remembers  with  fatal  effect.  Here,  as  may  be  guessed,  is 
the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and 
though  in  the  conduct  of  this  and  the  winding  up  of  the  book 
there  is  one  capital  flaw,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  iu  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  accidents  which  lead  up  to  the  crisis  in  an 
unforeseen  way,  Mrs.  Parr  has  displayed  not  a  little  ingenuity  and 
talent  for  the  weaving  of  an  intricate,  but  not  too  intricate, 
plot.  Any  shortcomings  which  may  exist  in  this  we  could  readily 
consider  as  outweighed  by  the  writer's  manifest  merit ;  but  we 
cannot  pardon  the  deliberate  conversion  of  a  high-rainded  man  at 
a  moment's  notice  into  one  who  does  not  scruple  to  seek  the  very 
meanest  means  of  gaining,  as  he  thinks,  his  revenge.  It  is  irri- 
tating to  come  upon  such  an  incident  as  this  at  the  end  of  a  book 
which  is  so  full  of  interest,  and  which  contains  so  many  striking 
scenes,  and  such  pleasant,  fresh,  and  well-drawn  characters. 


STEVENSON  ON  HOUSE  AKCIMTICCTUKi:. 

WITH  soino  books  the  reador's  first  question  is,  naturally, 
"What  dnos  ho  say?  "and  with  others,  "  What  does  it 
say  ?  "  Those  who  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  architectural 
polemics  of  tho  past  decado  will  bo  apt  to  put  tho  former  interro- 
gatory when  thoy  recollect  that  tho  author  of  theso  volumes  was 
not  only  afervont  combatant  in  that  onslaught  of  anti-restoration- 
ists  and  knights  of  Queen  Anne  which  so  sorely  vexed  Sir  ( iilbert 
Scott's  later  days,  but  that  his  artistic  achievements  are  nmonj 
tho  conspicuous  features  of  Lowther  Mansions  and  Pont  Street, 
not  to  mention  other  quarters  of  London.  Wo  aro  glad  to  say 
that  readers  who  may  buckle  to  in  hopes  of  seeing  sport  will  bo 
disappointed  at  the  author's  cautious  peacefulness.  On  the  other 
hand,  genuine  students  will  be  rewarded  with  a  well-written, 
painstaking,  and  matter-full,  though  sometimes  diffuse,  treatiso  on 
the  subject-matter  indicated  on  the  title-page,  composed  (with 
now  and  then  a  slight  revelation  of  preference)  in  an  eclectic 
spirit,  and  utterly  incapable  of  giving  a  triumph  to  any  side  in  a 
controversy  which  labours  under  tho  difficulty  that  the  assailants 
are  always  compelled  to  wage  a  Parthian  warfare. 

Indeed  the  Introduction,  in  its  forcible  insistence  upon  reality  of 
planning  and  material,  sounds  like  an  echo  of  Pugin's  still  stinging 
True  1'rinciples.  Yet,  effusive  as  Mr.  Stevenson  is  in  his  praises 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  work,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  Pugin ;  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, no  Pugin  might  ever  have  existed.  Not  for  the  first 
time  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  ask  with  some  indignation, 
Why  are  our  aesthetic  lights  of  a  younger  generation  so  forgetful, 
or,  it  may  be,  so  ignorant  of — but  under  either  theory  so  un- 
grateful to — Pugin's  great  services  to  artistic  truth?  At  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  his  unpopular  belief  might  have  been 
urged  as  an  excuse,  though  a  very  poor  one.  Now,  however, 
folks  pretend  to  be  tolerant,  if  not  indifferent.  Akin  to  this 
strange  omission  is  a  remarkable  chronological  inaccuracy  in  p.  23 
ot  the  first  volume,  where  Mr.  Stevenson  fixes  on  a  period  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  as  the  date  when  contempt  for  beauty 
in  the  streets  of  our  provincial  towns  was  at  its  climax,  instead 
of  recognizing  that  at  about  that  date  the  tide  had  begun  decidedly 
to  turn  in  favour  of  architectural  composition. 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  digest  the  vast  mass  of  his- 
torical information  contained  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  first  volume. 
Of  course  a  treatise  which  ignores  the  existence  of  any  ideal 
types  of  style  cuts  itself  off  from  the  appreciation  of  the 
highest  excellence.  But  from  his  point  of  view  Mr.  Stevenson, 
is  laborious  and  fair,  and  his  style  is  sometimes  forcible,  al- 
though in  every  portion  of  the  work  it  would  gain  by  compression. 
He  has  in  one  respect  a  clear  advantage  over  other  historians 
of  architecture — namely,  in  his  selection  of  a  range  of  study  so 
precisely  limited  as  one  which  altogether  excludes  ecclesiasti- 
cal structures  and,  to  a  large  extent,  public  buildings.  At  the 
same  time,  the  limitation  must  be  a  distinct  impediment  to  any 
broad  appreciation  of  chronological  architecture,  as  the  investigator 
is  cut  off  from  so  many  very  important  classes  of  world-famous 
examples.  The  variety  of  cosmopolitan  sources  from  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  derives  his  examples  is  very  praiseworthy,  though  we 
could  not  help  being  a  little  amused  to  find  at  last  that  the  building- 
on  which  the  brightest  aureole  of  encomium  seemed  to  rest  was 
the  old  College  of  Glasgow,  a  picturesque  structure  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  similar  patriotism  makes  Mr.  Stevenson  repeat 
more  than  once,  as  something  rich  and  rare,  the  presentment  of  a. 
phase  of  bourgeois  house,  for  which,  as  we  are  told,  Scotland  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  responsible,  comprising  in  one  grim  whole 
a  central  door,  oblong  windows  stiffly  matching  on  either 
side,  and  big  goggling  dormers  in  the  roof.  Few  of  his  readers, 
we  should  think,  would  share  in  his  regrets  at  the  decadence  of 
this  offshoot  of  provincial  ugliness. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  woodcuts  add  considerably  to  the 
attractiveness  of  both  the  volumes,  while,  by  a  refinement  of  con- 
sideration for  the  reader's  trouble,  several  which  serve  to  illustrate 
more  than  one  passage  are  on  each  occasion  repeated. 

In  the  second  volume  the  author,  as  he  himself  points  out,, 
travels  over  much  the  same  ground  as  Professor  Kerr  did  in  his  well- 
known  treatise.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  dislike  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  expresses  for  the  multiplication  of  specialized 
rooms.  He  is  driven  by  way  of  argument  to  assert  that  "  empty 
rooms  make  a  dreary  house."  We  ask,  why  so  ?  They  make  an 
airy  one,  no  doubt,  as  stuffing  and  cramming  never  can  do,  and  so 
much  the  better,  and  when  they  are  not  wanted  they  can  always 
be  locked  up.  To  be  sure,  they  also  make  it  to  a  certain  extent  an  ex- 
pensive house  to  keep  up,  and  this  to  persons  of  moderate  means 
would  be  a  reasonable  objection.  Expense  is  not,  however,  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  exception  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  gather, 
an  odd  sort  of  feeling  of  loving  perpetually  and  at  all  hours  to 
abide  among  identical  objects. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  very  minute  in  his  study  of  the  details  of  com- 
fort as  it  is  enhanced  or  checked  by  the  relative  size  and  position  of 
the  rooms,  and  we  willingly  recognize  much  which  is  valuable  in  his 
suggestions.  But  what  glamour  came  over  him  that  he  does  not 
oiler  the  loudest  of  warnings  to  his  clients  against  those  persecutors 
of  all  righteous  house-planners,  the  bellhangers  ?  Our  ubiquitous 
and  philanthropic  Home  Secretary  ought  really  to  turn  his  attention 
for  a  few  moments  from  juvenile  delinquents  to  those  far  more 

*  House  Architecture.  By  J.  J.  Stevenson.  2  vols.  Vol.  I. — Architecture. 
Vol.  11.  Planning.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1880. 
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malignant  enemies  of  society.  We  fear  the  ladies  would  frown 
upon  _  Mr.  Stevenson's  dictum  that  in  bed-rooms,  or  of  course  in 
dressing-rooms,  the  dressing-table  should  stand  against  the  wall 
between  two  windows,  so  as  to  hide  the  ugliness  of  the  back 
of  the  looking-glass.  Did  it  never  strike  the  writer  that  the 
exceptional  darkness  which  specially  signalizes  this  particular 
portion  of  every  room  would  be  hardly  propitious  to  the  use 
which  ladies  at  all  events  are  apt  to  make  of  looking-glasses? 
As  to  his  reason,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  back  of  a  looking- 
glass  may  easily  be  made  ornamental.  Surely  Mr.  Morris  would 
not  faint  before  the  labour.  In  his  speculations  upon  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  dining-rooms  the  author  quite  forgets  the  pro- 
bability of  the  judicious  householder  procuring  a  round  table, 
and  thus,  like  Arthur  and  Edward  III.,  purchasing  sociability  and 
pleasant  converse  at  the  cost  of  stiff  dignity.  The  speculations  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  billiard-room  are  thoughtful,  although  we 
quite  demur  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  placing  it  before  himself  as  an  object 
to  make  it  easy  to  play  billiards  in  shirt-sleeves.  We  have  always 
looked  on  a  billiard-room  as  the  triumph  of  civilization,  and  not  as 
a  survival  of  savagery.  A  billiard-room  which  is  not  accessible  and 
acceptable  to  the  ladies  of  the  family  had  better  not  form  part  of 
a  private  house.  Let  the  ladies  allow  shirt-sleeves — we  would 
only  praise  their  sense  and  liberality.  But  we  protest  against  the 
architect  building  for  shirt-sleeves,  and  so  ousting  womanhood  of 
its  rights  in  a  room  of  common  amusement.  We  may  remind  Mr. 
Stevenson  that  the  one  Scotchman  to  whom  a  joke  was  not  for- 
bidden fruit  summed  up  the  philosophy  of  billiard-rooms  in  a 
•single  sentence.  The  billiard-room,  according  to  Henry  Druni- 
ruond,  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  other  living-rooms,  be- 
cause its  object  was  to  draw  away  the  bore  after  breakfast.  It 
is  inexplicable  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  has  devoted  so  much 
thought  to  placing  his  billiard-room  in  correspondence  with 
the  other  apartments,  should  be  quite  silent  upon  that  which, 
merely  viewed  as  a  constructional  problem,  is  one  which  will 
more  closely  test  the  architect's  capacity — the  placing,  the  ad- 
justment, and  the  fitting  up  of  the  domestic  chapel.  Yet  Mr. 
Stevenson  must  be  well  aware  in  how  many  cases  the  domestic 
chapel  has  been  restored  in  or  added  to  an  old  house,  or  else  made 
part  of  a  new  one.  Sometimes  it  is  an  apartment  fitted  with  all 
the  requisites  of  complete  worship,  sometimes  a  simple  prayer- 
xoom.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is  an  enterprise  in  which  the 
house-builder  may  succeed  or  bungle ;  so  that  he  has  a  strong 
claim  on  the  apostle  of  house-building  for  guidance  in  that  which 
us  assuredly  a  branch  of  domestic  architecture.  An  Agnostic 
would  be  no  more  compelled  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  handling  the 
topic  to  garnish  his  house  with  a  chapel  for  devotions  which  he 
despised  than  a  Puritan  who  took  our  author  as  his  guide  would 
■find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  providing  a  billiard-room  for 
amusements  which  he  condemned. 

In  his  advice  about  nurseries  Mr.  Stevenson  shows  considerable 
good  sense,  while  he  aptly  illustrates  the  difference  between 
English  and  French  social  notions  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
-■nursery  suggested  in  M.  Viollet  le  Due's  Histoire  d'une  Mmmn. 
We  sympathize  with  the  author's  protest  against  Professor  Kerr's 
tendency  to  create  too  fastidious  a  seclusion  of  servants  from  the 
employers.  The  separation  of  sexes  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
Jkitchen  and  its  relations  to  the  dining-room  are  well  thought  out, 
but  among  the  uses  and  apparatus  of  the  "  service-room "  the 
■writer  forgets  a  tap  of  fresh  water,  with  a  sink.  Facilities  for 
■quickly  and  completely  washing  plates,  forks,  spoons,  and  glasses 
■during  the  progress  of  dinner  greatly  economize  the  servants' 
labour  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests.  Only  to  mention 
one  more  point,  Mr.  Stevenson  duly  appreciates  that  pleasant  apart- 
ment found  in  many  modern  houses  which  is  partly  central  hall 
and  partly  living-room.  The  architect,  however,  who  plans  it  must 
be ^careful  in  his  precautions  that  its  interior  is  not  in  sight  from 
the  front  door,  and  that  the  servant  who  confronts  visitors  is  able 
to  take  unseen  the  pleasure  of  those  inside. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

LIEUTENANT  VERY'S  treatise  on  the  naval  armaments  of 
the  world  (i)  has  the  merit  at  least  of  recency  and  com- 
pleteness, bringing  down  our  information  as  to  the  relative  force 
■of  different  navies  to  a  very  late  period.  The  author  does  not 
always  distinguish  with  suflicient  clearness — or  perhaps  does  not 
indicate  to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  technical  form  of 
■official  reports — what  ships  are  actually  afloat  and  in  service,  what 
are  antiquated,  and  what  are  building,  or,  if  built,  not  yet  com- 
pleted so  as  to  form  an  actual  effective  part  of  the  fighting  force 
■of  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  Moreover,  while  giving  in 
the  text  an  elaborate,  and  often  a  very  intelligible,  description  of  each 
of  the  more  powerful  and  more  recent  vessels  individually,  he  leaves 
the  reader  to  seek  in  the  tables  facts  without  which  the  description 
is  worthless  for  purposes  of  comparison— as,  for  instance,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  armour.  Almost  every  effective  ship  afloat  finds  a 
place  in  his  list,  and  her  general  character  is  so  far  indicated,  in 
terms  perhaps  not  more  technical  than  is  necessary  to  distinctness 
and  brevity,  that  any  professional  reader,  at  all  events,  can  under- 
stand her  nature,  and  form  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  com- 

(i)  Navies  of  the  World:  giving  Concise  Descriptions  of  the  Plans, 
Armament,  and  Armour  of  the  Naval  Vessels  of  Twenty  of  the  Principal 
Nations,  §-c.  l!y  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Very,  U.S.N.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1880. 


parative  strength  of  different  Powers  in  each  class  of  vessels. 
There  is  an  almost  equally  full  and  careful  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  gunnery,  of  the  guns  constructed,  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  construction,  the  factories  where  they  are  cast, 
and  the  especial  merit  claimed  for  each  in  strength,  pro- 
jectile force,  and  facility  of  movement.  Two  points  will 
probably  strike  the  unprofessional  reader — first,  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  actual  effective  power  of 
any  single  navy,  and  still  more  the  impossibility  of  assigning  a 
distinct  place  to  each,  of  estimating  accurately  the  power  given 
to  one  or  another  by  the  number  and  strength  of  the  guns  and 
vessels  of  which  it  can  dispose.  It  seems  utterly  impossible 
even  to  conjecture  what  might  be  the  result  of  a  naval  war  in 
which  two  or  three  Powers  might  be  engaged  on  either  side.  One 
State  may  be  enormously  superior  to  another  in  the  number  of 
effective  fighting  ships :  but  the  latter  may  have  one,  two,  or 
three  reckoned  as  superior  to  any  that  the  former  possesses.  No 
person  unfamiliar  with  the  technicalities  of  artillery  and  naval 
construction  can  form  any  adequate  notion  which  of  the  two  is 
really  the  stronger ;  what,  for  example,  might  be  the  result  of  a 
contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  fleet 
of  England  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  France  and  Italy  on  the 
other.  How  important  a  single  vessel  may  be  the  late  South 
American  war  has  taught  us.  This  is  perhaps  the  one  lesson 
which  a3  yet  can  be  with  any  confidence  drawn  from  a  struggle 
waged  under  very  exceptional  and  apparently  very  interesting  and 
instructive  circumstances.  Chili  had  the  best  of  it  in  every  other 
point.  Her  troops,  her  power  of  movement,  her  military  policy, 
the  strength  and  foresight  of  her  Government,  were  all  superior  to 
those  of  the  allies.  She  was  considered  almost  equally  superior 
in  naval  force.  But,  so  long  as  the  Huascar  remained  in 
Peruvian  hands,  it  seemed,  to  the  outer  world  at  least,  that  Chili 
was  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Caught  at  last  by  the  two  Chilian 
ironclads,  the  Huascar,  which  formed  the  sole  strength  of  the 
Peruvian  navy,  was  taken,  and  in  Lieutenant  Very's  list  she 
figures  as  a  Chilian  vessel.  Since  her  capture  the  allies  have  been 
uniformly  worsted  by  sea  and  land,  have  not,  we  believe,  achieved 
a  single  success,  even  a  local  and  temporary  victory.  It  may  be 
that  the  brilliancy  of  the  Huascar's  exploits  led  the  general  reader 
greatly  to  over-rate  their  practical  importance ;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  with  her  capture  the  hopes  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  were  utterly  and  instantly  overcast.  Perhaps  no 
one  vessel  could  possibly  play  such  a  part  in  a  contest  between  two 
first-rate  or  even  second-rate  Powers ;  but  it  is  at  least  conceivable, 
so  far  as  the  general  public  can  see,  that  the  possession  of  two  or 
three  impregnable,  or  nearly  impregnable,  vessels,  equally  well 
handled,  might  afford  an  almost  equally  important  advantage  to 
the  inferior  navy,  and  that,  if  that  advantage  were  well  employed, 
it  might,  at  least  for  a  time,  seriously  affect  the  balance  of  military 
success.  We  should  like,  moreover,  to  see  the  lesson  of  the 
Huascar's  exploits  treated  by  a  competent  professional  authority  from 
another  point  of  view — to  be  informed  how  far  it  tells  in  favour  of 
the  idea  still  maintained  by  a  few  old-fashioned  and  thoughtful 
judges,  that  seamanship,  skill,  and  naval  tact  will  play  a3  great 
a  part  as  ever  in  maritime  war.  A  very  interesting  portion  of 
Lieutenant  Very's  book  deals  with  the  maritime  engagements  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  This  period  of  course  excludes  the  Crimean 
War.  It  includes  that  part  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  which 
the  ironclad,  or  monitor,  was  yetin  an  imperfect  and  inchoate  state. 
The  Confederates  never  had  the  opportunity  of  encountering 
their  enemies  on  the  open  sea ;  even  on  the  inland  waters  they 
never  met  upon  anything  like  equal  terms.  But  there  were  con- 
tests between  forts  and  ships  whose  lesson  may  be  in  its  way  more 
important  than  any  to  be  derived  from  such  encounters  between 
armoured  vessels  as  have  yet  taken  place.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  that  earthworks  seldom  held  their  own  for  more  than 
a  few  hours  against  such  naval  forces  as  the  Federals  were 
able  to  bring  to  bear;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Federal  artillery  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Confederates. 
Even  in  the  field  the  best  Confederate  batteries  were,  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  those  that  had  been  captured  by  the  prowess 
of  their  infantry  and  cavalry.  This  fact  gives  the  more  signifi- 
cance to  the  comparative  success  of  Confederate  forts  defended  by 
masonry,  or  of  more  regular  construction.  In  two  cases  of  im- 
portance the  Confederate  earthworks  were  found  too  strong  for 
the  rude  Federal  ironclads.  At  Fort  Donaldson  two  out  of  four 
of  these,  carrying  13  guns  apiece,  were  disabled  by  the  loss  of 
their  steering-gear,  and  the  other  two  were  forced  to  retire,  for 
fear  of  sinking,  by  a  triple  row  of  earthworks,  the  lowest  of 
which  alone,  on  the  water  level,  was  silenced  by  the  fire  of 
the  squadron.  On  the  James  River  two  monitors  of  some- 
what superior  construction,  and  three  wooden  gunboats,  were 
beaten  off  by  Fort  Darling,  an  earthwork  200  feet  above 
the  James  River.  Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter  utterly  baffled 
throughout  the  whole  war  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  strongest 
squadron  the  Union  could  spare  for  the  attack  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  hated  of  the  Confederate  seaports ;  the  defeat 
on  one  occasion  being  quite  as  signal  as  any  of  the  successes  ob- 
tained by  the  Federal  fleets  elsewhere.  Fort  Jackson,  a  masonry 
fort  below  New  Orleans,  held  out  for  ten  days  against  Farragut's 
squadron.  In  fine,  out  of  four  attacks  on  masonry,  only  one  suc- 
ceeded ;  out  of  fifteen  attacks  on  earthworks,  only  three  failed  com- 
pletely. It  appears,  also,  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  strongest 
Confederate  earthworks  failed  permanently  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  flotilla  within  six  hundred  yards.  The  remarkable 
weakness  of  the  American  navy  at  the  present  moment  is  a  notable 
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fact.  There  is  scarcely  ono  European  naval  I'owAl  of  the  Second, 
or  even  of  the  third  rank,  against  which,  according  to  tho  usual 
estimate  of  ell'oclivonoss,  tho  Amorican  armoured  Beet  could  be 
ezpeoted  to  wiu  a  regular  naval  engagemeni  on  the  high  nous.  But 
how  far  a  number  of  small  well-handled  gunboats  carrying  one  or 
two  heavy  guns  apiece  may  hold  their  own  against  an  enormously 
superior  nominal  lorco  concent  rated  in  a  very  few  great  ironclads, 
each  affording  an  easy  mark,  is  a  question  yet  to  bo  solved. 

Dr.  Conant's  monograph  on  tho  Foot prints  of  Vanished 
Hares  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  (2)  contains  littlo  absolutely 
new  information,  aud  points  to  no  now  and  trustworthy  conclu- 
sion respecting  that  most  curious  and  interesting  problem  of 
archaeology,  the  history  of  the  Mound-builders.  But  it  adds  a 
good  deal  of  detailed  evidenco  to  that  already  accumulated,  and 
tends,  we  thiuk,  very  strongly  to  sustain  the  author's  argument 
that  the  Mound-builders  could  by  no  possibility  have  degenerated 
into  anything  like  even  the  highest  and  most  civilized  tribes 
of  Red  Indians  known  to  the  earlier  European  settlers  of  North 
America.  "Whether  or  not  before  the  European  invasion  the 
Indians  were  already  degenerating  or  dying  out,  is  a  point  on  which 
as  yet  the  majority  of  archaeologists  would  probably  hesitate  to 
pronounce  a  confident  opinion ;  but  that  the  strongest  of  them 
were  mere  isolated  tribes  of  hunters,  for  whom  .agriculture  was  a 
secondary  resource,  and  whose  fortifications  were  wholly  rude  aud 
unscientific,  appears  absolutely  certain.  The  more  carefully  and 
fully  the  works  of  the  Mound-builders  are  studied,  as  they  have 
been  studied  by  Dr.  Conant,  the  more  distinctly  does  the  high 
comparative  civilization  of  that  strange  race  stand  out.  It  seems 
certain  that  they  possessed  a  mathematical  knowledge  of  which  no 
Indian  tribe  has  retained  a  vestige.  They  must  have  had  a  compli- 
cated religion,  a  highly  organized  government,  and  a  military 
pewer  far  frpni  contemptible  ;  while  only  an  elaborate  and  exten- 
sive agriculture  could  have  furnished  food,  only  a  large  and  intelli- 
gent agricultural  population  could  have  afforded  labourers,  for  such 
enormous  non-productive  works.  On  the  purpose  of  these  works, 
especially  of  those  strange,  mysterious  mounds  in  which  the  form 
of  the  mammoth  and  numerous  other  animals  is  clearly  traced,  Dr. 
Conant  can  throw  little  new  light.  The  question  seems  to  have 
baffled  all  investigators,  from  whatever  point  of  view  they  have 
■approached  it.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  speciality  of  the 
present  treatise  is  the  account  of  the  canal  works  connecting  lakes 
and  river  systems,  which,  if  they  do  not  certainly  prove,  at  least 
suggest,  the  possession  by  the  Mound-builders  of  a  navy,  military 
and  mercantile,  worthy  of  the  vast  inland  water  system  available 
to  them,  and  whose  value  they  would  seem  to  have  appreciated. 
From  the  existence  of  such  canals,  whose  size  indicates  navigation, 
not  irrigation,  as  their  purpose,  it  seems  almost  an  inevitable  in- 
ference that  the  empire  of  those  who  constructed  them  extended 
from  the  lower,  or  at  least  the  middle,  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  across  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  the  great  lakes 
from  which  they  derived  their  copper,  and  probably  far  to  the 
east — certainly,  we  should  assume,  to  the  Alleghanies,  if  not  to 
the  sea-coast.  The  existence  of  such  a  race  would  not  be  at  all  extra- 
ordinary. Their  civilization  is  indicated  by  their  monuments ;  its 
defects' — probably  consequent  on  the  want  of  stone  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  territory — as  well  as  its  extraordinary  develop- 
ment within  special  limits,  are  intelligible  enough  ;  and  even  if  we 
admit  Dr.  Conant's  doctrine  that  their  earthenware  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  the  Old  World,  we  need 
Lardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  greatly  superior  to  the  founders 
of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  Empires.  What  is  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  in  their  story  is  their  utter  disappearance,  leaving 
not  even  a  tradition  behind  them,  before — nobody  knows  what  or 
whom  ;  hardly,  we  may  presume,  before  the  scattered  savages  whom 
Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  explorers  found  in  possession 
of  their  deserted  territory.  This  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  pro- 
blem, and  Dr.  Conant's  treatise  does  no  more  than  accumulate 
some  further  special  and  detailed  evidence  of  a  kind  which 
renders  it  more  perplexing  the  more  fully  it  is  studied. 

Mr.  Morais's  book  (3)  might  have  been  at  once  very  interesting, 
and  not  a  little  instructive  ;  but  we  can  hardly  think  that  it  is  either 
the  .one  or  the  other.  His  sketches  are  too  short  to  afford  any  true 
insight  either  into  the  personal  character  of  the  men  whose  career  he 
rather  indicates  than  delineates  even  in  outline,  or  into  the  effect 
•of  their  creed,  and  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  outer 
world,  upon  their  character  and  fortunes.  Moreover,  a  vast 
majority  of  those  selected  as  examples  of  the  intellectual  and 
social  eminence  attained  by  members  of  the  Hebrew  race  within 
the  present  century  are  hardly  important  enough  to  find  a  proper 
place  in  such  a  work.  A  few  of  Mr.  Morais's  characters,  like 
Isaac  D'Israeli  and  Achille  Fould,  are  really  among  the  emi- 
nent men  of  their  time ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  how  few  Hebrews  have  attained  the  first  rank, 
not  only  in  politics,  where  their  race  or  creed  most  tells  against 
them,  but  in  art,  science,  or  literature.  A  dozen,  or  a  score,  of 
the  personages  enumerated  in  this  volume  might  properly  find 
a  place  in  such  a  dictionary  as  that  entitled  Men  of  Our  Time ; 
but  in  the  whole  list  there  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  names 
familiar  to  the  general  public,  and  of  these  some,  like  the  Roth- 
schilds and  the  Montefiores,  are  celebrated  chiefly  for  their  wealth 
and  the  use  they  have  made  of  it.    The  volume  bears  testimony 

(2)  Footprints  of  Vanished  Races  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By  A.  J. 
Conant,  A.M.    St.  Louis :  C.  R.  Bams.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(3)  Eminent  Israelites  of Hie  Nineteenth  Century:  a  Series  of  Biographical 
Sketches.  By  11.  S.  Mforais.  Philadelphia :  Stern  &  Co.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  18S0. 


rather  to  tl  imrgy  and  inlcllnctual  vigour  diffused  among  tho 

race  at  largo  than  to  tins  frequency  of  .signal  or  brilliant  oxaiupli-.i 
of  worldly  or  intellectual  success ;  though  among  those  whoso 
eminence  is  not  tho  loss  real  becau.Mo  their  fame  is  limited  by  the 
nature  of  their  pursuits  wo  must  recognize  such  names  as  thoso  of 
Doutsch  and  Weil. 

Professor  Ilosmor's  Short  History  of  German.  Literature,  (4)  is, 
we  think,  well  suited  to  what  appears  to  bo  its  purpose  as  a  text- 
book for  advanced  schools.  The  author  takes  a  few  signal  ex- 
amples among  tho  most  eminent  names  of  modern  Germany,  and 
dwells  at  length  on  tho  literary  character  of  Leasing,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  others ;  whilo  in  the  former  part  of  the  volume  ho 
describes  with  equal  fulness  certain  cycles  or  classes,  as  the 
Niebelungeu  Lied  and  other  ballad  poetry  of  the  same  type,  the 
Minnesingers,  find  so  forth,  endeavouring  to  familiarize  his  readers 
with  a  few  principal  types  rather  than  with  a  multitude  of 
uninteresting  names  and  tedious  details. 

Two  volumes  on  our  list  possess  importance  and  interest  of  a 
kind  which  does  not  render  them  suitable  for  detailed  examination 
here.  Tho  Essays  read  before  the  Ministers'  Institute  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island  (5),  deal  with  a  variety  of  questions  of 
biblical  exegesis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  advanced 
Unitarians,  some  of  them  going  far  beyond  the  views  even  of  ad- 
vanced Unitarianism ;  one  or  two  holding  on  rather,  it  would  seem, 
in  words  than  in  thought,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  re- 
ligion. The  nature  of  Mr.  Heilprin's  elaborate  volumes  on  the 
Historical  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  (6)  is  pretty  fairly  ex- 
plained by  its  title-page. 

Mr.  Bryant's  translation  of  the  second  part  of  Hegel's 
JEsthetik  (7)  falls  under  our  notice  in  right  of  a  very  elaborate 
introduction  by  the  translator,  occupying  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  volume,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  set  forth  his  own  view 
of  the  Hegelian  system,  the  theory  of  symbolism,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  classical  and  oriental  art  and  religion. 

The  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1878(8)  pos- 
sesses, as  usual,  a  certain  special  interest  as  a  record  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Institution  itself,  and  also  the  general  interest 
always  attaching  to  the  collection  of  papers  appended  to  these  re- 
ports. Of  these  the  principal  in  the  present  case  are  biographical 
sketches  of  Condorcet  and  Agassiz ;  an  elaborate  vindication  of 
Mr.  Henry's  claims  in  connexion  with  the  invention  and  develop- 
ment of  the  telegraph ;  a  very  careful,  minute,  and  we  suppose 
very  valuable  account  of  the  effect  of  irritation  upon  a  polarized 
nerve  ;  and  a  record  of  researches  in  sound,  chiefly  with  relation  to 
the  effect  of  fogs  on  atmospheric  vibration. 

Professor  Aughey's  Sketches  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  Ne- 
braska (9)  are  somewhat  too  minute  and  technical  for  the  general 
reader.  Parts,  however,  of  the  papers  here  collected  have  a 
bearing  on  general  questions  of  geology  which  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
cognized by  all  students  of  that  science. 

Mr.  Bell's  little  handbook  on  the  faults  of  speech  (10)  relates, 
not  to  American  dialectical  peculiarities,  but  to  organic  or  other 
difficulties  of  articulation,  to  physical  or  professional  habits  that 
impair  clearness  of  pronunciation,  and  to  similar  class  or  personal 
peculiarities.  To  all  whose  speech  is  not  readily  and  distinctly 
audible  to  others  it  may  well  prove  practically  useful,  from  the 
systematic  method  in  which  it  deals  with  such  faults  and  points 
out  their  cause  and  cure. 

Messrs.  Osgood  have  put  forth  a  Vote  Map  (11)  more  elaborate 
in  execution  than  those  published  by  several  English  newspapers 
after  the  late  general  election,  but  resembling  them  in  character,indi- 
cating  the  relative  strength  of  parties  in  each  of  the  Congressional 
districts  throughout  the  Union.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
this  map  enables  the  English  reader  to  understand  why  the  efforts 
of  parties  at  a  time  like  the  present  are  concentrated  so  exclusively 
on  a  few  States,  the  Democratic  or  Republican  majorities  in  others 
being  so  obviously  overwhelming  that  no  change  can  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  utmost  efforts  of  oratory  or  organization.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  also  that  in  America  as  here  the  system  of  local 
distribution  does  not  always  tend  to  a  real  representation  of  public 
opinion.  It  might  be  quite  possible  that  even  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  supposed  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  as 
distinct  from  the  State  feeling,  a  great  majority  of  Democratic 
electors   throughout  the  Union  should  return  a  considerable 

(4)  A  Short  History  of  German  Literature.  B3'  Professor  James  K. 
Ho.smer.  Second  Edition.  St.  Louis :  Jones  &  Co.  London :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1879. 

(5)  Institute  Essays.  Read  before  the  "  Ministers'  Institute,"  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Oct.  1879.  With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
D.D.    Boston  :  G.  H.  Ellis.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(6)  The  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  Translated  and 
critically  examined  by  Michael  Heilprin.  Vol.11.  New  York  .  Appleton 
&  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(7)  The  Philosophy  of  Art;  being  the  Second  Part  of  Hegel's  JEsthetik. 
Translated,  and  with  an  Introductory  Essay  giving  outline  of  the  entire 
"  jEst  bjetik."  By  Wm.  M.  Bryant.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(8)  Annual  Report  o  f  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  the  year  1878.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  London: 
Titibner&Co.  1879. 

(9)  Sketches  of  the  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  o  f  Nebraska.  By  S 
Aughey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Omaha  :  "  Daily  Republican  "  Book  and  Job  Office. 
Loudon  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(10)  The  Faults  of  Speech  :  a  Self-Corrector  and  Teachers'  Manual.  By 
A.  M.  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  &c.  Salem :  J.  P.  Burbank.  London  :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1880. 

(11)  Congressional  District  Vole  Map.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London? 
Triibner  &  Co. 
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majority  of  Republican  legislators,  or  vice  versa.  The  districts 
being  about  equal,  25,000  Democrats  in  a  district  where  there  are 
but  5,000  Republicans  may  be  nullified  by  16,000  Republicans  in 
another  where  there  are  15,000  Democrats,  40,000  electors  being 
thus  counterbalanced  by  21,000. 

Whois  Your  Wife?  (1 2)  is  the  title  of  a  short,  sharp,  clever ,but  we 
hope  very  widely  exaggerated ,  satire  on  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws 
of  the  diiferent  States ;  showing,  or  caricaturing,  the  facilities  exist- 
ing for  divorce  at  will,  and  the  possibility  that  a  man  may  be  legally 
married  in  different  States  to  different  women,  may  be  a  bachelor  in 
one  and  a  bigamist  in  another.  Mr.  Bodley  Abroad  (13)  is  a  clever 
illustrated  series  of  real  and  imaginary  adventures  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  Stillwater  Tragedy  (14)  is  a  sensational  romance 
on  American  lines;  From  Madge  to  Margaret  (15),  a  domestic 
story;  and  The  Verdendorps  (16),  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  wilder 
possibilities  of  American  life,  mingled  with  the  impossibilities  of 
which  the  author's  imagination  is  fertile.  Mr.  E.  D.  Root's  Sahya 
Buddha  (17)  might  be  taken  for  an  intentional  caricature  of  the 
absurdities  into  which  the  unbridled  licence  of  American  heresy 
has  strayed.  It  appears,  however,  that  we  owe  its  extravagances, 
literary  and  doctrinal,  not  to  the  author's  humour,  but  to  his  ab- 
solute lack  thereof.  A  single  half  stanza  may  afford  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  style  and  the  originality  of  his  thought : — 

Great  Heaven  !  the  good  all-Father 

Will  ne'er  the  heathen  damn  ; 
Believe  had  I  much  rather 

All  priest-wrought  creeds  are  sham. 

Among  American  periodicals  we  may  notice  the  Wide  Azcalcc^iS) , 
an  illustrated  magazine  for  young  people,  such  as  may  serve  well 
enough  to  keep  children  quiet  and  content  for  more  than  one 
stray  half-hour. 

(12)  Who  is  Your  Wife  ?  a  Complex  Conundrum  Colloquially  Con 
sidered.  By  W.  H.  Phillips,  LL.B.,  Author  of  "  The  World  to  Blame,"  &c. 
New  York  :  Hale  &  Son.  1880. 

(13)  Mr.  Bodley  Abroad.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Bodleys  Afoot,"'  &c. 
Illustrated.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
2881. 

(14)  The  Stillwater  Tragedy.  By  T.  B.  Aldrieh,  Author  of  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba,"  &c.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  & 
Co.  1880. 

(15)  From  Madge  to  3Iargaret.  By  Carroll  Winchester.  Boston:  Lee 
&  Shepard.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(16)  The  Verdendorps.  A  Novel.  By  Basil  Verdendorp.  Chicago  :  C. 
M.  Hertig.  1880. 

(17)  Sahya  Buddha :  a  Versified,  Annotated  Narrative  of  his  Life  and 
Teachings.  By  E.  D.  Root,  an  American  Buddhist.  New  York  :  C.  P. 
Somerby.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(18)  The  American  Wide  Awake.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young 
People.    Boston :  Lothrop  &  Co.    London :  Clarke  &  Co. 
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ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  bv  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sic. 
at  the  DOKfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily , Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

KOYAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. —  Lecture 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  Afternoon,  nt  Three,  Dr.  ZERFFI  will 
Lecture  **  On  the  Science  of  General  HMory."  Syllabus  :  Japan— India  and  the  Indians- 
Flora  and  Fauna—  Holy  Books— Ivpic  Poetry— The  Laws  of  Manu.  Students  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  and  Teachers  of  Board  Schools  admitted  tree.  The  Public  Is.  (Id.  per 
Lecture.  _   

A  PPRENTICESIIIP. — SCHOOL  of  MECHANICAL  ENGI- 

NEERING.  Superintendent  of  Workshops-S.  PiciILP.lt,  Esq.  LECTURES  bv 
JOHN  BOURNE.  Esq.  (Author  of  various  Works  on  the  Steam  Engine!  ;  by  Mr.  LAWRIE, 
Past  President  of  Institute  ot  Engineers  and  Shi  pbuilders  in  Scotland — For  particulars,  apply 
to  Secretary,  Polytechnic,  3<>'.t  Regent  Street,  London. 


JYJ    A    L    V    E    R    N  _COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Friday,  January  28,  I88L 


TTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace.  Hvde  Park.  t 
Tie  SENIOR,  TERM  begins  November  1. 
Tie  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM  November  I. 
Mr.  Johx  MlLLARD,  Elocution  Master  in  the  City  of  London  School,  will  commence  B 
Course  of  Instruction  for  Senior  Pupils  in  Reading  and  Recitation  from  Shakspeare. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  .Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 

rPWYFORD  SCHOOL.— Two  EXHIBITIONS  of  £30  each 

will  be  offered  for  competition  in  January  next.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  BOYS 
whose  Parents  wish  them  prepared  for  the  Navy  or  for  the  Modern  Side  of  the  Public  Schools. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Kev.  L.  Wickham,  Twyford,  Winchester. 

BRUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 
Head- Master-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  main  features  of  this  School  are  its  extreme  healthiness,  convenient  buildings,  and 
extensive  grounds  (20  acres),  its  system  of  education  (which  provides  for  special  as  well  as 
ordinary  requirements),  and  the  thorough  domestic  care  and  organization.    Pew  schools  have 
greater  natural  advantages. 


CT.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  — The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.  Oxon.,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  for  Boys  under  Twelve,  HO  Guineas  ;  above  Twelve,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the 
Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


A  RMY,  SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  COMPETI- 

TIVE,  UNIVERSITIES.  -  Messrs.  ASKIN  will  be  happy  to  forward  (gratis) 
PROSPECTUSES  of  successful  TUTORS.  References  kindly  allowed  to  Chaplain-General 
to  the  Forces  and  others.— Address,  (ia  Sackville  Street,  W. 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND.— 
A  HEAD-MASTER  and  a  SECOND  MASTER  are  required  for  this  School,  which, 
has  been  liberally  endowed,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Canter- 
bury College.  The  School  is  to  be  divided  into  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  side;  one  Master 
will  be  required  to  teach  Classics  and  English,  and  the  other  Mathematics  and  Science.  Both 
Masters  must  have  graduated  in  Honours  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  had  experience 
and  success  as  Teachers  in  Public  Schools.  The  Salary  of  the  Head-Master  will  be  £800,  that 
of  the  Second  Master  £500  per  annum,  both  without  house  allowance.  Neither  Master  will  be 
permitted  to  take  Boarders.  £150  will  be  allowed  to  the  Head-Master,  and  £100  to  the  Seeond 
Master,  for  passage  money  to  the  Colony.  Both  Masters  will  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  Colony 
before  March  31, 1881.  School  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  a  Commission  for  the  selection  of  the  Masters:  Professor 
Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford  ;  Arthur  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  of  Oxford  j  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Clifton  College.  It  is  open  to  Candidates  to  send  in  applications  for  either 
or  both  Masterships.  Intending  Candidates  can  obtain  of  the  undersigned  Application  Forma 
and  Printed  Statement,  giving  further  particulars  as  to  qualifications,  conditions,  &c.  All 
applications  must  be  made  on  the  forms,  and  be  sent  in  on  or  before  November  1  next,  to 
WALTER  Kennaway,  New  Zealand  Ofiiee,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited.— A 

VACANCY  having  occurred  lin  the  office  of  HE  AD- MASTER,  applications  for  the 
appointment  will  be  received  from  Graduates  ot  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in  Full  Orders,  on  or 
belbre  November  111  next.— All  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  T.  R.  OWEX,Esq.,  Secretary, 
The;  Cottage,  Melville  Street,  Hyde.  

WANTED,  at  Christmas,  by  an   experienced,  but  not  an 
accomplished  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS,  an  ENGAGEMENT.   A  reference  of  more 
than  nine  yeurs.— Address,  Miss  L.  P.  Clarke,  F.  S.  Wortlington,  Esq.,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

T  AW.— ARTICLED  CLERK.— A  FIRM  of  SOLICITORS, 

-*— *  practising  in  a  healthy  Country  Town,  'pleasantly  situate  about  thirty  miles  from 
London,  and  having  an  extensive  Conveyancing  and  General  Practice,  including  several 
Public  Appointments,  have  a  VACANCY  in  their  Offices  for  an  ARTICLED  CLERK.— For 
particulars,  address  B,     T.,  care  of  W.  H.  Jackson,  Esq.,  la  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

A   STUDENT,  Law  or  Medicine,  or  City  Man,  will  find  a 

well-appointed  HOME,  in  a  Professional  Man's  House,  in  one  of  the  best  Squares  near 
the  British  Museum.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  H.  J.,  care  of  Mr.  Osborne,  IS  Catherine  Street, 
Strand. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

XJ-xbridge  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North-Western  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Booms,  and  is  well  arranged  as  to  domestic  offices;  with  good 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  fields.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  BOARDER,  Builder,  9  Pleasant  Place, 
Uxbridge  Road,W.  

(CONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS.— Consols  pay  3  per  Cent. 

^— '  Freehold  Ground  Rents  equally  safe,  pay  4  to  41,  and  constantly  increase  in  value. 
Descriptive  Paper  gratis,  of  Messrs.  GEOIiGE  Beken  &  Co.,  Ground  Rent  Agents,  80  London 
Wall. 

AUSTRALIA     in     FORTY  DAYS. 

ORIENT  LINE. 

The  following  Royal  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  ore  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  lor  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore),  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 

Tons.  H.P. 


E 


NGLAND  to 


ACONCAGUA   4,107  600 

CIIIMBORAZO   3,847  550 

COTOPAXI   4,028  600 

CUZCO   3,845  650 

GARONNE    3,876  550 


Tons.  H.P. 

JOHN  ELDER              4,152  550 

LIGUR  LA                      4,666  750 

LUSITANIA                  3,825  550 

ORIENT                        5,386  1,000 

POTOSI                          4,219  600 


The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  &  CO..  13  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.,  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Loudon,  E.C. 

PENINSULAR  and" ORIENTAL" STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,   AUSTRALIA,  &C. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Weekly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 


B 


HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier,  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

 BENIN.  BULL.  Manager. 

THE  ILFRAOOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea  Shore.  It 
contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  "  a  model  of  sanitary  excellence."  Table-d'hate  daily.  Two 
Months'  Tourist  Tickets  from  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England — Full  information  oC 
M  wager.   There  is  attached  to  the  Motel  one  of  the  largest  .Swimming  Baths  in  England. 


DECORATION. 


"]\/TORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

J.VJL  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

npHERE  has  been  for  some  time  little  doubt  o£  the  result 
-L  of  the  Presidential  election,  but  the  successes  of  the  Re- 
publicans have  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
They  have  carried  all  the  Northern  States,  and  they  have 
obtained  the  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  care  for  the  periodical  excite- 
ment of  a  contest,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  must  invent  a 
new  party.  It  is  true  that  at  present  all  circumstances 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  party  in  power.  The  country 
has  never  before  attained  the  same  height  of  prosperity ; 
no  visible  troubles  impend  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  Mr. 
Hayes  says  that  the  great  body  of  citizens  are  as  virtuous 
as  they  are  fortunate.  It  is  more  certain  that  official 
and  legislative  morality  has  improved  since  the  days  of 
General  GRANT.  No  Minister  and  no  conspicuous  poli- 
tician has  given  occasion  for  scandal  during  the  cur- 
rent Presidential  term.  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  advisers 
have  carefully  avoided  collisions  between  the  respective 
authorities  of  the  Union  and  of  the  several  States.  With 
the  growth  of  trade  and  population  the  financial  condition 
has  become  more  satisfactory  by  a  large  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  and  by  the  rise  of  paper  money  to  its 
nominal  value.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not 
yet  ventured  on  a  genuine  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
for  greenbacks  still  circulate  with  the  privilege  of  legal 
tender  ;  but  no  immediate  inconvenience  is  likely  to  occur 
unless  Congress  insists  on  depreciating  the  currency  by  a 
substitution  of  silver  for  gold.  The  vicious  legislation 
which  Mr.  Sherman  has  hitherto  counteracted  in  practice 
was  mainly  promoted  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress. 
The  attempts  of  some  of  their  managers  to  coalesce  with 
the  Greenback  or  repudiating  faction,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  election,  has  probably  been  advantageous  to  the  Re- 
publicans. 

The  Philadelphia  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  himself 
sin  inveterate  enemy  of  Free-trade,  attributed,  with  much 
plausibility,  the  victory  which  he  anticipated  to  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  Republican  party  by  the  advocates 
of  monopoly.  General  Hancock,  indeed,  had,  in  a  pub- 
lished letter,  denounced  as  absurd  the  principle  of  Free- 
trade,  which  he  had  evidently  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  understand ;  but  his  excuse  or  disclaimer  of  sound 
doctrine  was  naturally  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  here- 
tical tendencies.  General  Hancock  deduced  the  necessity  of 
a  high  tariff  from  the  fact  that  a  large  revenue  is  required 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  Government.  The  real  Protectionists  well  knew  that  a 
larger  revenue  might  be  raised  from  lower  duties,  and 
-hey  remembered  that  both  the  capital  and  the  annual 
iharge  of  the  debt  are  steadily  diminishing.  A  party 
Seldom  profits  by  an  interested  acceptance  of  the  principles 
which  are  more  consistently  and  more  sincerely  professed 
by  opponents.  The  Republicans  are  unanimously  hostile 
to  Free-trade,  and  all  hopes  of  their  conversion  must  be 
abandoned  during  the  life-time  of  the  present  generation. 
It  is  strange  that  a  self-evident  truth,  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  every  community,  should  be  rejected  by  all 
civilized  countries  with  one  accidental  exception.  If  it 
had  not  happened  that  the  English  Protectionists  were  a 
small  and  aristocratic  body,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
experiment  of  Free-trade  would  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed.    Elsewhere,  despotism  and  democracy  seem 


equally  adverse  to  the  welfare  of  consumers  and  to  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  the  greatest  number. 

Foreigners  will  regard  the  result  of  the  election  with 
indifference,  though,  through  old  association,  the  Re- 
publicans are  perhaps  more  popular  in  England  than  the 
Democrats.  The  party  which  has  now  been  long  dominant 
was  in  former  times  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  ; 
and  it  still  professes  a  special  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
coloured  population  in  the  South.  If  General  Hancock 
had  been  elected,  his  party  would  assuredly  not  have 
attempted  to  tamper  with  the  Constitutional  Amendment, 
and  the  future  President  and  Congress  will  not  volun- 
tarily challenge  collisions  with  the  Governments  of  the 
Southern  States ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  negroes  and  their 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  will  welcome  the  Republican 
triumph.  The  defeat  of  the  disorderly  classes  which  are  to 
be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  Union  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
The  rabble  of  the  great  towns,  including  the  majority 
of  Irish  immigrants,  have  always  been  allied  with  the 
Democrats.  The  mob  which  lately  dealt  with  the 
poor  Chinese  at  Denver  as  if  they  had  been  Connaught 
landlords  may  be  assumed  to  have  consisted  of  zealous 
Democrats.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  and  probably  the 
majority  of  the  whole  body,  are  intelligent  and  respect- 
able ;  but  the  lowest  part  of  the  populace  inclines  to  the 
cause  with  which  Tweed  and  Kearney  have  at  different 
times  been  associated.  General  Butler,  who  was  not 
many  years  ago  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  in  the  late  contest  supported 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Some  of  his  fellow-citizens,  if 
they  hesitated  between  the  two  parties,  may  probably  have 
thought  that  they  could  not  be  in  the  wrong  if  they  voted 
against  General  Butler.  Another  reason  which  has  in- 
fluenced many  votes  was  the  not  unreasonable  disposition 
to  let  well  alone.  The  policy  of  the  Republicans  is  known; 
and  it  was  possible  that  newcomers  might  attempt 
innovation.  It  was  certain  that  they  would  dismiss  the 
actual  holders  of  office,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding 
their  own  partisans.  As  no  real  political  issue  was  raised 
by  the  contest,  it  may  have  seemed  easier,  and  perhaps 
safer,  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  state  of  things  than  to 
promote  a  change. 

Republican  partisans  will  exult  more  especially  in  their 
success  in  the  doubtful  States.  The  victory  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  State  elections  of  Maine  and  Indiana  had  not 
been  decisive,  for  the  result  would  have  been  different  if 
the  Greenback  faction  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Democrats.  The  most  remarkable  change  in  the  position 
of  parties  has  been  effected  in  New  York.  Some  months 
ago  the  Republicans  succeeded  in  electing  the  Governor  of 
the  State  ;  but  they  admitted  that  their  victory  was  only 
rendered  possible  by  a  schism  in  the  ranks  of  their  oppo- 
nents. A  demagogue  named  Kelly,  who  controls  the  Tam- 
many organization,  was  determined  to  defeat  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  a 
nominee  of  Mr.  Tilden.  By  detaching  from  the  ranks  of 
the  party  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  votes,  Kelly  secured  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cornell.  Before  the  Presidential  election 
the  feud  had  been  temporarily  or  permanently  abandoned, 
and  Kelly  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  Hancock.  Tho 
Republicans  scarcely  thought  it  possible  to  carry  the 
State,  and  they  must  now  be  astonished  at  their  own 
success.  It  is  of  less  importance  that  Connecticut,  which 
was  lately  a  Democratic  State,  has  joined  the  winning 
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party.  Tbo  Democrats  have  not  been  disappointed  in  their 
confideucein  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Southern  States ; 
but,  to  the  general  surprise,  they  find  that  the  "  solid 
"  South  "  is  encountered  by  a  not  less  solid  North.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  thoughtful  American  statesmen 
apprehended  serious  danger  from  the  possible  division  of 
parties  into  geographical  sections  ;  but  at  that  time  the 
North  had  not  established  its  supremacy  by  arms,  nor  in- 
deed had  any  party  contemplated  the  enterprise  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Union  by  force.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  South  could  at  its  pleasure  secede ;  and 
it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  catastrophe  might  occur, 
if  the  Republicans  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  long- 
established  preponderance  of  the  Democrats.  The  justice 
of  the  apprehension  which  had  been  entertained  was 
proved  by  the  rupture  which  instantly  followed  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  a  minority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes.  The  Civil  War  might  have  begun 
earlier  if  the  votes  of  the  States  had  at  any  time 
been  distributed  as  at  present.  Two  sections  of  the 
Union  appear  to  be  placed  in  open  antagonism ;  but 
the  risk  of  separation  no  longer  exists.  The  resistance  of 
the  South  to  Northern  supi-emacy  has  been  once  for  all 
overcome  ;  and,  even  if  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  was 
pi'acticable,  the  Southern  States  have  no  longer  any  special 
institution  to  defend.  The  Republicans  believe  or  assert 
that  Southern  unanimity  is  so  far  fictitious  that  the 
coloured  population  of  South  Carolina  and  two  or  three 
other  States  of  the  former  Confederacy  are  only  prevented 
by  irregular  means  from  returning  Republican  candidates. 
It  had  always  been  foreseen  that  white  American  citizens 
would  at  any  cost  prevent  the  coloured  race  from  taking 
or  keeping  possession  of  the  State  Governments.  In  all 
probability  the  ex- Confederates  will  retain  the  control 
of  the  South.  The  discontent  which  many  of  them  feel 
will  not  lead  them  into  the  desperate  enterprise  of  another 
rebellion.  If  the  incoming  Republican  Government  is  well 
advised,  it  will  do  its  utmost  to  conciliate  the  South.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Southern  States  can  scarcely  fail  to 
despair  of  obtaining  any  advantage  for  themselves  by  a 
continued  alliance  with  the  defeated  Northern  Democracy. 


GARIBALDI  AT  MILAN. 

"FN  a  state  of  almost  utter  prostration  from  failing  health, 
JL  Genei'al  Garibaldi  has  again  shown  himself  in  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  Italy.  This  time  it  is  to  Milan  that  he  has 
come,  and  ho  has  made  what  was  only  too  obviously  a  pain- 
ful effort  in  order  that  a  ceremony  held  in  honour  of  him 
and  of  his  famous  band  might  not  be  shorn  of  his  presence. 
A  monument  has  been  erected  at  Milan  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  fell  at  Mentana;  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  anything  short  of  death  should  keep  Garibaldi  away 
when  the  defeat  of  Mentana  was  to  be  solemnly  commemo- 
rated. The  Italians  retain  in  a  singular  degree  the  gift 
of  sculpture  which  seems  lost  through  so  great  a  part 
of  Europe ;  and  the  new  monument  is  said  to  be 
a  triumph  of  Italian  skill.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
people  of  Italy  that  they  have  the  exceptional  pleasure 
of  being  able,"when  they  set  up  a  monument,  to  set  up 
one  at  which  no  one  can  laugh.  But,  even  if  the  work  of 
art  had  been  less  successful,  the  subject  of  which  the 
memory  is  now  revived  could  scarcely  fail  to  appeal 
vividly  to  their  feelings.  On  one  face  of  the  pedestal 
there  has  been  placed  an  inscription  which  states  that 
the  defeat  of  Montana  obscures  many  victories.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  say  what  are  the  victories  which  are  thus 
obscured.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mentana  was  one 
episode  in  the  history  of  Italian  success,  and  that, 
although  it  chanced  to  be  disastrous,  it  was  otherwise 
just  like  the  other  incidents  of  national  triumph.  Over 
and  over  again  Italy  forced  the  hand  of  France  only  to 
find  that  France  liked  to  have  her  hand  forced,  or  was 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  what  was  done  after  it  was 
over.  Montana  was  merely  an  experiment  of  the  kind 
which  had  succeeded  so  well  in  Tuscany  and  the  Eastern 
provinces  of  the  Pope.  If  there  had  not  been  a  strong 
popular  feeling  in  favour  of  running  a  great  risk,  and  as- 
certaining, in  the  only  practical  way,  what  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  really  meant  when  he  said  that  Italy  should 
not  have  Rome,  the  Italian  Government  would  certainly 
not  have  raised  a  finger.  But  there  was  such  a  feeling, 
and  it  thought  it  as  well  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried.    In  the  last  week  of  September  1867  the  King 


issued  a  proclamation,  saying  that  a  private  person  like 
Garibaldi  could  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  its  policy  to  th' 
Italian  kingdom,  and  Garibaldi  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Ca 
prera.  Less  than  a  month  afterwards  Garibaldi  left  Caprera 
and  was  allowed  to  join  his  volunteers  on  the  Roman  frontier. 
On  the  same  day  the  Moniteur  published  a  notification 
that  France  did  not  intend  to  proceed  with  any  armed 
intervention  in  favour  of  Rome,  and,  even  when  it  was 
decided  to  send  troops,  the  French  Government  issued  a 
Circular  announcing  that  it  would  propose  that  a  Congress 
should  meet  to  settle  the  Koman  question.  This  was  the 
invariable  resource  of  the  Emperor  in  a  moment  of  hesi- 
tation. Congresses  were  his  trumps,  and  when  in  doubt 
he  played  them.  As  the  Empeeor  was  evidently  hesitating, 
the  Italian  Government  thought  it  would  give  him  a  lift 
towards  making  up  his  mind.  When  it  learnt  that  French 
troops  were  coming  to  Civita  Vecchia,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment declared  that  it  too  would  send  troops  over  the 
frontier.  Garibaldi,  who  had  already  obtained  a  small 
victory  over  the  Pontifical  troops,  informed  his  followers 
that  he  should  no  longer  proceed  on  his  own  independ- 
ent account.  He  had  got  the  national  troops  to  do  the 
work  which  he  had  set  himself  to  attempt,  and  he  grace- 
fully retired,  as  he  had  done  before,  in  favour  of  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

But  the  Emperor  had  found  that  France  looked  with 
very  great  impatience  on  the  high-handed  proceedings  of 
the  Italians.  There  was  the  strong  Catholic  party  to 
reckon  with,  and  the  Empekor  had  come  to  find  more  and 
more  that  he  could  not  do  without  its  support ;  and  then  in 
the  year  before  Italy  had  leagued  itself  with  Prussia,  and 
Prussia  was  so  much  hated  and  dreaded  in  France  that 
there  was  a  great  jealousy  of  those  who  had  chosen  to 
profit  by  her  successes.  Whatever  doubts  the  Em- 
peror may  have  at  one  time  had,  they  were  now 
at  an  end,  and  he  thought  that  the  course  most  con- 
venient to  himself  and  most  considerate  to  the  Italian 
Government  would  be  to  give  Garibaldi  a  sharp  lesson. 
He  and  his  volunteers  were  made  the  whipping  boys  of 
Italy.  A  body  of  French  troops  under  De  Faillt  attacked 
Garibaldi  on  November  4th  at  Mentana,  used  their  newly- 
invented  chassepots,  and  found  they  worked  wonders, 
wounded  Garibaldi,  and  killed  those  of  his  followers  whose 
memory  is  now  being  celebrated  at  Milan.  Garibaldi  was 
arrested  by  the  Italian  Government,  kept  for  a  few  days 
in  prison,  and  then  sent  once  more  to  Caprera.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  there  was  a  great  debate  in  the- 
French  Senate,  in  the  course  of  which  Thiers  vehemently 
inveighed  against  the  folly  of  raising  up  a  united  Italy  at 
the  gate  of  France,  and  M.  Rouher,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  declared  that  not  only  Rome  itself,  but 
every  inch  of  the  Papal  territory  was  under  the  per- 
manent protection  of  France.  What  happened  three  years 
later  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  The  chassepots  had  failed 
to  work  wonders  on  greater  fields,  and  Sedan  had  cleared 
the  path  of  Italy  to  Rome.  After  a  feeble  show  of  resist- 
ance, just  enough  to  make  it  certain  that  he  was  yielding 
to  actual  force,  the  Pope  ordered  his  troops  to  give  up 
fighting,  and  General  Cadorna  entered  Rome.  He  had 
just  as  much  business  to  enter  Rome  as  Garibaldi  had  to 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  be  defeated  at  Mentana.  Italy 
was  just  as  much  responsible  for  the  one  act  as  the  other, 
and  the  only  difference  was  that  there  were  French 
chassepots  at  Mentana  and  there  were  none  at  Rome  in 
1870.  All  these  things  are  butparts  of  history  that  is  already 
becoming  old,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  them  once  more 
in  order  that  the  significance  of  the  Milan  celebration 
may  be  understood,  and  that  justice  may  be  done,  not  only 
to  those  who  fell  at  Mentana,  but  to  Garibaldi  himself. 
The  defeat  of  Mentana  was  not  a  mere  event  in  the  career 
of  a  rash  adventurer.  It  was  a  part  of  the  general  history 
of  Italy.  The  King,  the  Government,  and  the  country 
were  trying  to  repeat  an  experiment  which  they  had  found 
so  often  to  succeed  that  they  thought  it  worth  while  to 
try  it  again.  This  time  the  experiment  failed,  and  most 
happily  and  conveniently  for  Italy  all  that  happened  was 
that  a  great  adventurer  was  hit  in  the  leg,  and  other  minor 
adventurers  revealed  in  their  death  the  secret  of  what  the 
chassepot  could  do  until  it  was  opposed  to  the  needle-gun 
of  a  real  army. 

No  one  would  think  of  saying  that  Garibaldi  is  a  wise 
man.  He  is  full  of  odd  notions  which  must  seem  as  foolish 
as  anything  can  be  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  people.  When 
he  was  left  in  solitude  after  Mentana,  he  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  issuing  an  announcement  to  his  coun- 
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trymon  that  he  should  novor  bo  truly  happy  until  be  MW 
tho  great  shop,  as  ho  was  pleased  to  call  it,  of  St. 
Peter's  turned  into  an  asylum  lor  tho  indigent.  He 
is  ono  of  those  democrats  who  hate  not  some  priests 
or  somo  Emperors,  but  all  priests  and  all  Ktnporors. 
By  way  of  a  deputation  to  him  on  behalf  of  Fiance 
thoro  havo  come  to  Milan  M.  ROOHEFOET  and  M.  BlANQCL 
Tho  chief  editor  of  M.  GambeTTA'S  paper  has  also  appeared 
to  testify  the  gratitude  of  M.  Gambetta  for  tho  aid 

rendored,  or  attempted  to  be  rendered,  by  GARIBALDI  in 
1870.  But  tho  main  representatives  of  the  country  which 
he  went  to  assist  on  tho  ground  that  it  was  tho  showing 
a  healthy  hat  red  of  priests  and  Emperors,  are  two  of  the 
most  irreconcilable  of  French  irreeoneilablcs.  Even  on 
tho  monument  itself  an  inscription  states  that  it  has  been 
erected  by  tho  dcmoci-acy  of  Italy.  Respectability  in  Italy 
keeps  clear  of  Milan  and  the  memory  of  Montana.  It 
looks  askance  whilo  Garibaldi  is  going  through  what  may 
bo  tho  last  scene  of  his  romantic  career.  It  could  scarcely 
do  otherwise.  GASIBALDI  helped  to  make  Italy,  but  the  Italy 
ho  helped  to  make  could  not  last  a  day  if  it  did  what  he 
wishes  it  to  do.  Italy  has  no  other  choice  but  to  treat 
him  at  once  as  a  hero  and  a  madman.     A  hero  whose 


common  sense  is  on  a  par  with  the  common  sense  of 
M.  Rochefort  and  M.  Blanqui  is  dead  for  any  useful 
purpose  to  tho  world  of  homely  practical  politics.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  indisputable  than  that  Garibaldi 
helped  to  make  Italy,  and  his  two  great  contributions  to 
the  making  of  Italy  were  the  Sicilian  expedition  and  the 
defeat  of  Montana.  By  the  one  he  gave  Victor  Emmanuel 
a  kingdom,  and  by  the  other  a  vicarious  sufferer,  and 
although  Mentana  is  almost  forgotten  now,  and,  if  re- 
membered, 6eems  a  small  thing  by  the  side  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  it  happened  to  come  at  the  precise  moment 
when  to  have  a  vicarious  sufferer  was  to  the  King  of 
Italy  almost  as  great  a  gain  as  to  have  Sicily  itself. 


EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

LORD  NORTHBROOK  said  with  literal  truth  at  Bir- 
mingham that  since  the  end  of  the  Session  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  no  step  with  reference  to  the  Eastern  question, 
except  in  promoting  or  joining  the  naval  demonstration.  It 
■was  not  the  duty  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  prematurely  to  let 
a  popular  audience  into  the  secret  of  negotiations  which 
are  perhaps  not  yet  concluded.  The  charges  of  undue  diplo- 
matic reserve  which  have  been  made  against  the  Govern- 
ment are  perhaps  as  unfounded  as  the  incessant  accusa- 
tions of  the  same  kind  which  were  directed  by  the  present 
Ministers  against   their  predecessors.     Vicious  political 
practice  has  among  other   demerits  the  bad  effect  of 
provoking  retaliation  in   turn.     The  fault  of  modern 
statesmen  is  rather  excessive  deference  to  popular  curi- 
osity than  undue  reticence.     In  accordance  with  ear- 
lier and  sounder  tradition,  Lord  Northbrook  regards  as 
non-existent  everything   which  has  not  appeared  in  an 
official  or  material  form.    If  he  has  by  accident  read  the 
statements  and  remarks  of  foreign  journalists,  or  the  com- 
munications of  English  newspaper   correspondents,  no 
ostensible  impression  has  been  left  on  his  mind.  Whether 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France  approve  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government  is  a  question  which  Lord  North- 
33ROOK  has  apparently  not  considered  so  far  as  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  it  in  public.    He  only  knows  that 
the  European  fleet  is  still  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  ; 
and  although,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he 
may  have  been  consulted  or  may  have  received  con- 
tingent instructions,  he  properly  regards  Cabinet  secrets 
as  confidential  and  sacred.    If  Lord  Northbrook  were 
not  by  nature  and  habit  laudably  cautious,  he  might 
take  warning  by  the  inopportune  gai'rulity   of  a  less 
experienced  colleague.     Mr.  Chamberlain   a  few  days 
ago  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  elicit  a  cheer 
by   a  thoughtless    assertion   that   the   Eastern  policy 
of  the  Government  was   accurately    foreshadowed  in 
the  speeches  of  the  Liberal  leaders  when  they  occupied  a 
position  "  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility."  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Austrian  statesmen,  having  no  means 
of  estimating  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  importance, 
should  resent  the  virtual  repetition  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
of  the  insulting  language  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
compelled  to  apologize.     Lord  Northbuook  moi-e  judici- 
ously abstained  from  the  use  of  phrases  which  could  pro- 
voke a  remonstrance  in  any  quarter. 


The  long  and  vexatious  delay  in  tho  surrender  of 
Duleigno  is  not  likely  to  servo  the  interests  of  Turk''}'. 
If  the  OOtltroversy  had  boon  nettled  two  months  ago, 
tho  combined  lloet  would  havo  separated  with  little 
probability  that  it  would  at  any  time  reassemble.  Pro- 
bably Germany  and  Austria  might  have  been  so 
far  conciliated  by  tho  good  faith  and  good  will  of 
tho  Turkish  Government  as  to  havo  need  their  influ- 
ence to  prevent  any  immediate  employment,  of  force  by 
the  more  zealous  Powers.  At  that  time  Franco  would 
almost  Certainly  have  withdrawn  from  tho  prosecution  of 
a  joint  enterprise  ;  and  public  feeling  in  England  might 
perhaps  have  placed  a  check  on  tho  policy  of  tho  Govern- 
ment. It  is  doubful  whether  M.  GAMBETTA  has  since 
exerted  his  influence  on  behalf  of  Greece  ;  but  it  is  more 
than  ever  certain  that  ho  controls  tho  fato  of  the  present 
and  future  Ministries.  The  neutrality  of  Austria  and 
Germany  would  not  necessarily  prevent  four  of  the 
Great  Powers  from  interfering  actively  in  aid  of  Greece, 
if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so.  It  is  truo  that  they 
are  under  no  obligation  by  treaty  to  compel  the  sur- 
render of  Epirus  and  Thessaly;  but  all  tho  European 
Powers  when  they  took  part  in  tho  Berlin  Conference 
were  content  to  rely  either  on  the  admissions  of  the 
Turkish  Government  or  on  their  own  inherent  right  to 
control  territorial  arrangements.  A  war  with  Turkey  for 
a  political  object  might  or  might  not  be  morally  just  or 
politically  expedient ;  but,  according  to  historical  prece- 
dent, it  would  not  so  much  violate  as  supersede  inter- 
national law.  Whether  English  opinion  would  sanction  a 
*war  of  conquest  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  experience,  if  the 
case  arises.  Lord  Northbrook  at  least  is  not  likely  to 
consult  beforehand  the  constituencies  which  he  advises  to 
content  themselves  with  the  knowledge  of  notorious  trans- 
actions without  troubling  themselves  with  rumours,  even 
when  they  are  probably  true.  His  answer  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury was  not  less  carefully  adapted  than  his  narration  of 
facts  to  satisfy  an  audience  devoted  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  Lord  Salisbury  was  accused  of  indifference 
to  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  because  he  had  con- 
tended that  England  had  no  special  interest  in  enforcing  the 
clauses  relating  to  Montenegro.  Lord  Northbrook  would 
certainly  not  maintain  that  the  English  Government  was 
bound  to  enforce  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
He  was  careful  not  to  explain  the  course  to  be  followed  in 
dealing  with  Greece,  which  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  any  formal  stipulation. 

The  Greeks,  if  they  were  troubled  with  nice  con- 
scientious scruples,  might  reassure  themselves  by  devolv- 
ing the  responsibility  of  a  probable  war  on  the  Powers 
which  were  represented  at  the  Conference  of  Berlin.  The 
award  or  decree  which  assigned  Janina  and  Metzovo  to 
Greece  assumed  the  rightof  the  kingdom  to  some  territorial 
aggrandizement,  and  the  competency  of  the  Great  Powers 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  annexation.  The  abortive 
negotiations  between  Greece  and  Turkey  involved  a  similar 
recognition  ;  and,  after  all,  the  Greeks  are  thoroughly  satis- 
fied of  their  inherent  right  to  take  possession  of  any 
Turkish  territory  which  they  can  conquer.  At  present  the 
Government  seems  to  have  resolved  on  war,  though  its 
policy  perhaps  may  not  be  fully  understood.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  said  to  have  informed  an  English  newspaper 
correspondent  that  the  army  has  reached  the  number  of 
50,000  men,  with  as  many  more  in  reserve.  He  adds  the 
statement  that  the  Government  has  not  the  pecuniary 
means  of  calling  out  the  entire  national  force,  but  that  it 
hopes  to  raise  money  by  loans  and  by  contributions  from 
wealthy  Greek  residents  in  Europe.  A  later  statement, 
made  by  Mr.  Coumoundouros  in  the  Chamber,  seems  to 
indicate  a  purpose  of  delay.  He  laments  that  the  recruits 
are  still  not  fully  armed,  and  that  many  of  them  are  im- 
perfectly instructed.  Probably  the  Greek  Government 
is  waiting  to  learn  the  intentions  of  England,  and  per- 
haps of  France.  The  ostentatious  publicity  of  the 
armaments  is  probably  not  accidental.  Much  less  pro- 
vocation than  the  challenge  which  is  openly  addressed 
to  Turkey  would,  according  to  reason  and  precedent, 
justify  a  declaration  of  war.  No  State  is  bound  to  wait 
till  it  is  invaded  when  a  probably  hostile  army  is  gathering 
on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier.  The  Greek  Ministers 
may  possibly  hope  to  provoke  an  attack  on  the  part  of 
Turkey  which  would  enable  them  to  assume  a  defensive 
attitude.  If  a  few  Turkish  regiments  were  to  cross  the 
frontier,  or  if  a  Greek  port  were  blockaded,  there  would 
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be  a  better  cliance  of  obtaining  assistance  from  some  of 
the  Great  Powers.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
rupture  is  expected  and  intended.  No  Government 
would  have  been  justified  in  incurring  an  almost  intolerable 
expenditure  except  for  some  serious  purpose.  A  simple 
disarmament,  involving  a  renunciation  of  claims  to 
territorial  aggrandizement,  would  not  improbably  pro- 
duce a  revolution.  A  defeat  would  be  preferable,  espe- 
cially as  Greece  incurs  no  risk  of  permanent  invasion  or 
of  conquest. 

The  King  and  his  Ministers  are  probably  convinced  that, 
even  if  they  commence  the  struggle  alone,  the  Great 
Powers,  or  some  of  them,  will  interfere,  either  as  allies  or 
mediators.  In  the  present  day  it  will  not  be  thought  ne- 
cessary to  wait,  as  in  the  old  Greek  war,  until  the  weaker 
party  is  threatened  with  destruction.  The  Governments 
which  are  likely  to  be  most  active  will  not  affect  imparti- 
ality between  the  belligerents ;  and  there  will  be  other  in- 
terests to  consult.  The  population  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory has  some  right  to  be  considered  in  the  determination 
of  its  future  destiny.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Greek 
administration  is,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  preferable  to 
Turkish  rule  ;  and  wherever  the  Greek  language  is  spoken 
annexation  to  the  kingdom  will  be  unanimously  desired. 
Only  a  few  foreigners  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  conflict 
between  two  semi-civilized  races  on  the  frontier  of  Monte- 
negro and  Albania ;  but  the  liberation  of  Greeks  who  are 
still  subject  to  Turkish  dominion  is  a  desirable  object,  if 
it  can  be  attained  without  injustice,  and  without  counter- 
balancing mischief.  The  conflict  has  long  been  understood 
to  be  inevitable,  though  it  might  in  other  circumstances 
have  been  postponed.  There  has  never  been  a  time  at  which 
the  Turkish  Government  would  willingly  have  ceded  a 
large  territory  to  an  unfriendly  neighbour.  The  claim  of 
Greece  is  neither  more  nor  less  just  at  present  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  fifty  years;  but  the  Government 
and  people  believe  that  the  opportunity  has  come  at  last. 
They  are  so  far  well  advised  that  they  have  now  a  better 
chance  than  at  any  former  time  of  securing  the  inaction 
of  some  Powers  and  the  moi'e  or  less  active  aid  of  others ; 
but  they  will  probably  be  disappointed  if  they  hope  the 
English  nation  will  allow  its  Government  to  engage  in  a 
sentimental  war. 


THE  JUDICIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

THE  transfer  of  Mr.  Justice  Lusn  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was  anticipated  by  the  general  expectations 
of  the  Bar  and  of  the  public.  No  one  could  be  more 
fit  to  sit  in  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  no  one  could  have 
better  earned  a  seat  in  such  a  Court  if  he  wished  for 
it.  Mr.  Justice  Lush  had  been  for  fifteen  years  on  the 
Bench,  he  had  presided  over  many  important  trials,  he 
had  laid  down  much  sound  law,  and  he  had  worked 
hard  to  justify  his  nomination  as  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  If  his  transfer  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  promotion,  he  has  amply  deserved  it.  In  itself,  a 
seat  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  not  in  any  very  obvious 
way  a  better  thing  than  the  post  of  a  Puisne  Judge. 
The  pay  is  almost  the  same,  and  the  work  of  a  Puisne 
Judge  is  much  more  lively  and  interesting.  The  tedium 
of  hearing  long  arguments  from  counsel  for  six  hours  day 
after  day  is  not  slight,  and  it  would  seem  much  more 
amusing  to  have  the  varied  occupations  of  an  ordinary 
judge,  to  have  the  excitement  of  Nisi  Prius,  the  revelations 
of  election  inquiries,  and  the  bustling  from  one  Court  to  an- 
other only  to  find  that  the  other  is  not  going  to  sit.  Our 
judicial  arrangements  are  now  very  much  like  a  game  of 
puss-in-the-corner.  Our  judges  plunge  about,  scamper 
into  any  Court  that  seems  open  to  them,  and  always 
leave  one  of  their  number  out  in  the  cold.  _  Then  there 
is  another  plunge,  another  scamper,  and  the  judge  in  the 
cold  gets  into  a  corner  and  is  happy  and  useful  for  a 
moment.  There  is  a  bustle  about  such  a  life  which 
is  not  without  its  attractions  to  buoyant  and  energetic 
spirits.  The  Judge  of  Appeal  has  to  leave  his  homo 
less  frequently,  is  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  has  a  little 
— a  very  little — more  money.  On  the  other  hand,  his  occu- 
pation is  more  monotonous,  and  he  enters  on  a  life 
strangely  devoid  of  fun  and  excitement.  His  real  gain  is 
the  intellectual  pleasure  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  other 
judges.  He  has  to  set  himself  to  decide  whether  those  who 
are  his  equals  or  superiors  are  wrong  or  right.  That  he 
should  be  recognized  as  fit  for  such  a  task  is  the  real  pro- 
motion which  he  wins,  and  has  to  justify.    Unless  he  can 


justify  it,  he  knows  that  his  incapacity  will  be  detected, 
and  denounced  or  overlooked  according  to  his  per- 
sonal popularity.  Thei'e  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
saying  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  overrules  judgments  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  overruling  them.  But  it  often  ha3 
to  overrule  judges,  and  the  judges  overruled  may  be 
so  eminent  that  there  would  be  serious  discontent  if 
the  Court  that  overruled  were  not  felt  to  be  strong.  The 
few  days  dni'ing  which  term  has  now  lasted  have  supplied 
more  than  one  striking  illustration.  The  Common  Law 
section  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  been  very  short-handed. 
Lord  J ustice  Baggallay  is  away  on  Circuit,  and  the  death 
of  Lord  Justice  Thesiger  has  created  a  vacancy.  Persons 
no  less  eminent  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Coleridge  came  to  supply  the  vacant  places,  and  sitting 
with  Lord  Justice  Brett  have  made  a  very  strong  Court 
indeed.  If  suitors  cannot  hope  to  get  good  law  from 
such  a  Court,  they  cannot  hope  to  get  it  anywhere.  This 
Court  has  had  occasion  to  overrule  a  judgment  of 
the  Lokd  Chief  Justice  and  a  judgment  of  the  late 
Chief  Baron.  The  cases  were  not,  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  very  important.  The  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  overruled  in  deference  to  a  decision  which  the 
Judges  of  Appeal  considered  binding  on  them,  but  which 
two  at  least  of  their  number  plainly  stated  to  be  in  their 
opinion  wrong.  The  decision  of  the  Chief  Baron  turned 
on  a  point  of  practice  rather  than  of  substantive  law.  But, 
still,  there  were  two  decisions  of  the  heads  of  divisions, 
and,  however  right  it  may  have  been  to  overrule  them,  it 
was  most  desirable  for  the  Bench  and  the  public  that  the 
Court  which  overruled  should  be  incontestably  strong. 

Mr.  "Watkin  Williams  has  been  appointed  to  the  seat 
on  the  Bench  which  Mr.  Justice  Lush  quits,  and  no  one 
can  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  his  appointment,  except 
that  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper.  There  was 
no  one  as  to  whom  the  Bar  felt  more  sure  that  he 
would  be  made  a  judge,  and  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Watkin  Williams  to  the  Bench  would  have  seemed 
equally  inevitable  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  he  is  in  Parliament,  and  rendered  a  strik- 
ing service  to  the  Government  and  to  his  party  by 
boldly  contesting  and  triumphantly  winning  one  of  the 
seats  that  it  was  thought  most  difficult  to  wrest  from  the 
Conservatives.  He  was  so  proud  of  his  triumph,  and 
his  constituents  had  so  endeared  themselves  to  him 
by  the  ardent  support  they  had  bestowed  on  him,  that 
he  seems  to  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  terminating  a 
connexion  which  gave  him  intense  gratification.  He  first 
of  all  volunteered  an  engagement  to  them  that  he  would 
not  accept  what  he  termed  an  ordinary  seat  on  the  Bench. 
There  were,  of  course,  temptations  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  resist,  but  a  Puisne  judgeship  was  not  one  of 
them.  But  his  constituents  loved  him  too  well  to  permit 
him  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  them.  Even  if  it  was  only 
an  ordinary  seat  on  the  Bench  that  was  offered  to  him,  and 
he  did  not  vsee  his  way  to  getting  anything  else,  they  would 
part  with  him  rather  than  let  him  throw  away  even  a  humble 
prize  for  their  sakes.  They  understood  that  he  longed  to 
say  "yes"  when  he  stoutly  said  "no,"  and  with  con- 
siderate kindness  they  gave  him  the  help  he  wanted,  and 
pushed  their  coy  member  into  a  judgeship.  Constituents 
could  not  have  behaved  more  handsomely,  and  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams  has  repaid  their  considerate  appreciation  of  the 
inner  workings  of  his  mind  with  a  farewell  of  rapturous 
gratitude.  He  happens  to  be  a  Liberal  and  a  member 
of  Parliament,  but  his  appointment  can  hardly  be 
called  a  political  one.  His  professional  eminence  was  such 
that  he  was  only  just  not  made  Solicitor-General  ;  and,  as 
his.  appointment  as  Solicitor- General  would  have  been 
perfectly  justifiable,  he  had  a  clear  title  to  the  offer  of  a 
judgeship.  A  political  appointment,  if  it  has  any  mean- 
ing, must  mean  the  appointment  of  a  man  who,  if  he 
had  not  rendered  political  services,  or  did  not  command 
political  interest,  could  not  fairly  expect  what,  in  deference 
to  such  services  or  interest,  is  given  him.  Such  appoint- 
ments have  no  doubt  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
Lord  Cairns,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  has  been 
praised  for  not  making  them.  Lord  Cairns  must  be 
deliohted  to  find  that  the  memory  of  men  is  so 
short  that  it  only  goes  back  to  the  time  when  he 
found  himself  really  free,  and  could  make  his  selec- 
tions out  of  pure  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
the  public.  With  the  present  Government  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  how  far  the  claims  of  political  support  should 
outweigh  the  claims  of  professional  eminence  is  not  likely 
to  arise°  for  some  time.     There  is  a  whole  host  of  lawyers 
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who  happen  to  bo  Liberals,  and  who  happen  to  be  in 
Parliament,  bat  who  aro  incontestable*  ill  the  front  rank 
t)t'  their  profession,  and  any  one  of  whom  might  take  an 
ordinary  neat  on  (  lie  Reneh  as  easily  and  properly  as  he 

might  tako  a  Bansom-oab.    It,  may  even  lie  doubted 

whether  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  in  such  eircunistanees  any 
•  Meat  help  to  tho  Bench.  The  (lovernment  may  think 
moro  of  a  seat  that  must  be  contested  and  may  bo  lost 
than  of  such  services  as  a  Liberal  lawyer  lias  been  able  to 
render  bv  assiduously  going  into  the  right  lobby.  Car- 
narvonshire is  probably  safe,  but  it  would  bo  difficult  to  be 
equally  confident  about,  for  example,  Southampton.  Leading 
lawyers  in  tho  present  day  go  into  Parliament  quite  as 
much  because  they  do  not  want  to  bo  made  Judges  as 
because  they  do.  They  make  an  income  which  is  double, 
or  perhaps  nearly  treble,  tho  salary  of  a  judge  ;  they  want 
to  savo  while  the  power  of  saving  still  remains,  and  they 
only  go  into  Parliament  because  they  love  to  work  them- 
selves to  death,  and  because  they  feel  that  they  would  not 
do  perfect  justice  to  themselves  unless  they  added  some 
sort  of  political  distinction  to  the  legal  distinction  which 
they  unquestionably  possess. 

The  last  act  of  the  new  Lord  Justice  as  a  Puisne  Judge 
Las  been  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  Worcester  election 
petition.  He  even  found  himself  confronted  with  an  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  which  they  would  never 
have  raised  had  they  not  felt  sui'e  they  were  going  to  lose. 
They  intimated  to  Mr.  Justice  Lush  that  they  did  not 
consider  him  an  election  judge  at  all.  They  got  so  far  in 
w-himsical  Latinify  as  to  pronounce  him  to  be  defuncto 
officio.  Other  election  judges  had  been  appointed  for  the 
year,  and  so,  although  he  had  heard  the  case,  he  ought 
not  to  give  judgment.  He  swept  away  the  airy  cobweb 
with  a  firm  brush,  and  ho  and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  decision.  This  decision  is  worth 
noticing  as  bearing  on  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  to 
hand  over  election  trials  to  two  judges  at  an  enormous  in- 
convenience to  ordinary  suitors.  The  inconvenience 
w:as  never  felt  more  strongly  than  it .  is  now.  It 
is  not  merely  that  there  are  not  judges  enough  to 
do  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done,  but  that  there 
are  not  judges  enough  to  do  half  the  work.  Some 
judges  are  on  circuit,  others  are  trying  election  petitions. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  been  indisposed.  Baron 
Huddlestone  has  gone  abroad  for  his  health.  The  casual 
appearance  of  a  judge  at  Westminster  is  greeted  as  a 
curious  and  pleasant  chance,  like  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  an  old  friend  at  Chamouni  or  Pontresina.  Therefore, 
if  on  any  special  occasion  we  seem  to  be  getting  distinct 
good  out  of  telling  oft'  two  judges  to  go  to  Worcester  and 
bear  what  could  be  said  about  fifty-three  alleged  cases  of 
bribery  and  fifteen  cases  of  treating,  such  an  occurrence 
deserves  notice.  As  it  happened,  the  judgment  which  had 
to  be  pronounced  at  Worcester  was  one  which  could  not 
have  been  pronounced  with  equal  effect  by  any  one 
but  judges,  nor  perhaps  could  one  judge  sitting  alone 
have  given  it  due  weight.  The  judgment  consisted 
one-half  of  a  reprimand  and  one-half  of  a  nice  adjudi- 
cation on  a  point  of  mingled  law  and  fact.  The  peti- 
tioners wei'e  severely  and  most  justly  censured  for 
having  got  up  a  petition  which  they  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  support,  and  for  making  the  gravest  charges 
on  the  foundation  of  the  most  idle  and  malignant  gossip. 
Their  counsel  bad  to  abandon  thi'ee -fourths  of  their  cases 
of  bribery  and  treating  as  utterly  worthless,  and  they  had 
no  evidence  whatever  to  offer  in  support  of  the  stinging 
charge  of  personal  bribery  which  they  had  made  against 
the  sitting  members,  and  in  which  they  persisted  until  the 
last  moment  before  coming  into  Court.  Such  petitions 
deserve  to  be  reprobated  not  only  on  moral  grounds,  but 
as  abuses  of  the  machinery  of  justice.  A  different 
tribunal  might  have  conveyed  with  equal  effect  a  moral 
reproof,  but  judges  alone  could  have  protested  with 
irresistible  force  against  the  abuse  of  a  machinery 
over  which,  as  the  special  representatives  of  justice,  they 
were  called  to  preside.  The  only  point  raised  by  the  peti- 
tion which  called  for  serious  consideration  had  reference 
to  the  closing  of  two  polling-booths  before  the  hour  of  the 
close  of  the  poll  had  struck.  The  judges  seem  to  have  felt 
so  much  doubt  as  to  this  that  they  twice  put  off  the 
time  when  their  judgment  was  to  be  pronounced.  After 
due  deliberation  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
polling-booths  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  technically 
closed  before  the  appointed  hour.  Voting  was  interrupted, 
suspended,  or  delayed,  but  the  returning  officers  never 
ceased  to  be  willing  and  even  anxious  to  do  their  duty.  The 


logat  meaning  of  tho  term  closing  was,  under  the  cireum- 

stanoes,  so  difficult  to  determine,  that  it  would  have  been 

unsatisfactory  if  the  decision  had  been  made  by  any  but 
experienced  and  eminent  lawyers. 


MR.  OAIRD  AND  THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  tho  publication  of  tho  Re- 
port of  tho  Indian  Famine  Commission,  there  has  ap- 
peared a  correspondence  which  is  on  several  accounts  well 
deserving  of  attention.  Mr.  James  Caird,  one  of  tho 
members  of  tho  Commission,  has  for  many  years  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  investigations  into  tho  agricultural 
economics  of  this  country,  and  it  was  naturally  hoped  that 
his  long  experience  in  matters  of  this  nature  would  be  of 
service  in  throwing  light  on  analogous  questions  as  tbey 
present  themselves  in  India.  He  was  accordingly  invited, 
apart  from  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  to 
submit  in  a  separate  memorandum  any  results  at  which 
he  had  arrived  and  any  advice  which  he  was  in  a  position  to 
offer.  In  compliance  with  this  permission  he  laid  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  summary  of  his  general  views  of 
the  country  and  a  scheme  of  projected  reforms.  We  have 
now  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India  on  both. 
Such  a  document  might  well  be  expected  to  bo  instructive, 
nor  does  it  disappoint  our  expectations. 

Apart  from  its  merits  or  demerits  in  other  regards,  there 
is  one  aspect  in  which  Mr.  Cairo's  letter  is  confessedly 
disappointing.  It  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  topics — • 
with  almost  every  topic,  in  fact,  which  comes  within  the 
range  of  administration,  except  the  particular  topic  about 
which  Mr.  Caird  had  any  special  qualification  to  speak. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  observed  that  advantage  to  the 
cultivator  might  be  anticipated  from  Mr.  Caird's  advice,, 
he  was  no  doubt  thinking  of  scientific  agriculture.  Scien- 
tific agriculture,  however,  is  the  one  subject  about  which 
Mr.  Caird  has  literally  nothing  to  say.  There  is  not  in  his 
whole  memorandum,  from  first  to  last,  a  single  remark  which 
implies  the  more  accurate  observation,  the  greater  insight,  of 
the  scientific  eye.  Everyone  has  known  for  years  past  that 
the  yield  of  much  landin  India  is  extremely  low — as  low  pro- 
bably as  centuries  of  reiterated  cropping,  without  manure, 
can  bring  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  has 
satisfied  itself  by  careful  experiments  that  Indian  soil  can, 
by  proper  treatment,  be  made  to  yield  a  crop  as  good  as 
the  best  tilled  land  in  Europe.  The  points  on  which  in- 
formation is  sought  are  of  a  less  simple  character.  In 
what  manner  can  a  restorative  process  be  brought  about 
over  the  200  millions  of  acres  now  tilled  by  ignorant 
peasants,  fast  bound  in  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  a 
thousand  years  ?  What  are  the  actual  components  and 
structure  of  the  soil  on  which  for  centuries  the  same  crops 
have  been  raised  without  perceptible  deterioration  ?  How 
far  is  it  possible  that  intense  solar  heat,  violent  atmo- 
spheric changes,  the  sudden  downpour  of  tropical  rainfall, 
the  raging  sandstorms  charged  with  electricity,  may 
supply  chemical  ingredients  essential  to  vegetable  growth, 
but  unknown  in  cooler  regions  ?  What  are  the  causes  of 
that  mysterious  saline  efflorescence  which  in  some  districts 
follows  irrigation,  in  others  disappears  before  it  ?  How 
far  could  deep  ploughing  supply,  in  the  case  of  tho  highly 
absorptive  black  soil  of  the  central  peninsula,  the 
place  of  irrigation  ?  What  possible  sources  of  chemical 
manures  exist  which  might  work  in  Indian  agriculture 
as  mighty  a  revolution  as  has  been  within  the  last  fifty 
years  effected  in  Europe  ?  On.  all  these  points  much  has 
been  thought  and  written  in  India,  and  the  opinion  of  a 
scientific  agriculturist  would  be  invaluable.  On  not  one 
of  them  has  Mr.  Caird  a  word  to  tell  us.  He  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  improved  agriculture,  as  to  which  every  one 
is  agreed  ;  but  as  to  how  to  set  about  securing  it  he  evi- 
dently knows  as  little — in  fact,  if  he  will  forgive  us  for 
saying  so,  he  seems  to  know  a  good  deal  less — than  those 
whom  ho  is  professing  to  instruct. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  negative  demerits  of  Mr.  Caird's 
letter  that  it  is  worth  while  to  speak.  If  he  had  nothing 
new  to  say,  his  silence  might  easily  be  condoned.  Unfor- 
tunately tho  modest  role  of  silence  was  one  for  which  Mr. 
Caird's  temperament  least  inclined  him.  He  was  prepared 
not  merely  to  criticize,  advise,  or  suggest  improvement, 
but  to  advocate  changes  tantamount  to  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution,  and  to  justify  these  revolutionary  proposals  by  an 
indictment  of  the  gravest  kind  against  all  tho  past  and 
present  administrators  of  the  country.    The  outlines  of  his 
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views  may  be  summarized — as  far  as  possible  in  his  own 
language— -as  follows :— India  is  a  country  the  produce 
of  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  existing  popu- 
lation, leaving  a  small  margin  for  years  of  famine. 
"  Scarcity,  deepening  into  famine,  is  thus  "  becoming  of 
"  more'frequent  occurrence  "  ;  the  people  may  be  assumed 
to  increase  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cant,  per  annum,  while 
the  soil  is  undergoing  gradual  deterioration;  "of  this 
"  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  that  the  land 
H  revenue  is  in  some  quarters  diminishing."  "  The  pres- 
"  sure  on  the  means  of  subsistence  is  rendered  more 
"  severe  by  the  moral  disorganization  produced  by  laws, 
"  affecting  property  and  debt,  not  adapted  to  the  condition 
"  of  the  people."  The  people  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
legal  system.  The  British  officials  who  see  this  are  power- 
less to  influence  a  central  authority  far  removed  from  them, 
subject  to  no  control  of  public  opinion,  and  overburdened 
with  details.  The  Government  has  drifted  away  from  the 
patriarchal  method  of  rulecommon  in  the  East,  under  which 
the  village  community  is  left  to  its  natural  rulers,  the 
village  headmen.  These  headmen  have  been  discredited  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  British  officers  are  becoming 
year  by  year  more  strange  to  the  people.  Following  out 
our  English  ideas,  we  have  substituted  the  system  of  cash 
payment  of  revenue  for  payment  in  kind — "  an  ancient  and 
"  common  principle  in  all  countries,"  specially  suited  to 
small  cultivators,  carrying  with  it  a  natural  check  on  over- 
population, and  saving  the  people  from  harassing  reassess- 
ments and  dependence  on  the  money-lender.  The  best 
pvoof  of  its  success  is  that  by  its  means  the  native  Govern- 
ments levy  a  revenue  twice  as  large  as  ours  without  distress 
to  their  subjects.  The  principle  is  so  sound  and  so  suitable 
to  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  people  that  it  ought 
to  be  tried  in  various  parts  of  India.  In  the  next  place,  we 
have  conferred  on  the  cultivator  the  right  of  property, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  mortgage  his  land.  "  If  he 
"  had  no  power  to  pawn  his  land,  he  could  not  obtain 
"  too  much  credit  from  his  bankers ;  instead  of  the 
"  easy  mode  of  borrowing,  the  cultivator  would  have 
"  to  rely  on  his  own  labour,  the  land  would  be  more 
"  honestly  tilled,  and  would  yield  a  more  generous  return. 
"  Ha  ving  parted  with  these  two  sheet-anchors — the  native 
"  village  organization  and  the  self-adjusting  principle  of 
"  land  tenure  with  produce  rents,  Indian  statecraft  has 
"  fallen  upon  the  quicksands  of  legal  chicanery."  Eng- 
lish ideas  and  details  of  the  law  affecting  property  and 
debt  have  been  substituted  for  those  of  the  East,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  official  staff  is  engaged  in  techni- 
calities which  merely  harass  and  impoverish  the  people. 

It  is  natural  that  diseases  so  grave  should  necessitate 
searching  remedies ;  and  Mr.  Caird's  proposed  reforms 
certainly  do  not  fall  short  in  this  respect.  The  first  is  to 
suppress  the  Viceroy  and  the  Government  of  India,  sub- 
stituting forita  system  of  six  independent  provinces,  each 
indirect  communication  with  and  supervised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Each  of  the  provinces  would  have  its  own 
financial  system,  its  own  public  works,  its  own  Council  and 
Legislature,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  Home 
Government.  In  the  next  place,  the  Civil  Service  should 
be  abolished.  "  Among  Europeans  there  should  be  no 
"  longer  a  privileged  service  "  ;  all  but  the  purely  legal 
officers  shonld  be  recruited  exclusively  from  the  army. 
The  removal  of  the  best  men  from  the  army  has,  Mr. 
Caikd  admits,  been  objected  to  ;  but  when  the  British  army 
becomes  the  only  means  of  entrance  to  the  higher  posts 
in  the  Civil  Service,  there  would  be  a  double  inducement 
to  enter  it.  Next,  the  very  costly  department  of  Public 
Works  as  a  general  office  connected  with  the  Viceregal 
Government  should  be  closed,  and  each  province  carry 
on  its  public  works  as  it  pleases,  native  agency  being 
more  largely  employed.  Having  thus  set  the  Govern- 
ment to  rights,  Air.  Caikd  descends  airily  to  the  task 
of  economic  reform.  The  existing  right  of  mortgage 
should,  "  whenever  the  opportunity  arises,"  be  with- 
drawn from  the  cultivators  ;  at  the  same  time  they  should 
be  invited  to  redeem  the  Land-tax  by  paying  doable 
rates  for  thirty-five  years,  and  thus  become  freeholders. 
These  measures  would,  by  promoting  agricultural  pro- 
sperity, strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  country ; 
but  something  might  be  <  one  tor  its  immediate  restoration 
by  a  moderate  and  rea&Mj  le  impost  on  special  crops  of 
value.  Two  rupees  pei  ac.o  on  t"n  million  acres  of  such 
crops  would  yield  two  millions  sterling,  an  impost  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  tin  l  ncome-tax ;  while  a  still  vaster 
access  of  wealth   might  be  realized  by  employing  ten 


millions  of  acres  in  various  crops,  from  which  lol.  per 
acre  might  be  earned  "when  converted  into  a  manufactured 
"  product  by  the  well-employed  industry  of  the  people." 
The  Egyptian  system  of  forced  labour,  under  which  a 
fourth  at  least  of  the  adult  population  is  kept  at  public 
works,  without  wages  and  without  food,  might,  "  with 
"  great  public  advantage  and  economy,"  be  reverted  to  in 
India.  When  the  programme  is  complete,  "we  might 
"  with  confidence  expect  that  the  present  cloud  of  peril 
"  and  distrust  would  gradually  give  place  to  the  steady 
"  growth  of  prosperity  and  contentment." 

The  Government  of  India,  not  impervious  to  a  joke, 
has  treated  this  strange  medley  with  a  grave  politeness 
that  sets  its  absurdity  in  the  strongest  possible  light.  It 
is  not,  it  says,  "  inappropriate  to  remark  that  to  perhaps 
"  every  question  upon  which  Mr.  Caikd  writes  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  local  Govern- 
"  ments  has  been  for  many  years  very  carefully  directed, 
"  and  that  most  exhaustive  discussions  and  reports  are  to 
"be  found  regarding  them  in  our  offices."  This  is  the 
keynote  of  the  reply  which  has  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Caird 
and  other  like  critics  of  Indian  administration,  who  scam- 
per through  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  stop  every  few 
thousand  miles  to  ask  a  question  or  interview  an  official, 
and  then,  in  the  plenitude  of  ignorance  and  presumption, 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  criticize  and  subvert 
measures  which  are  the  result  of  a  century  of  patient 
thought  and  practical  experience.  Every  one  of  Mr.  Caird's 
so-called  suggestions  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  this  rash  and 
ignorant  folly.  The  Government  which  he  so  glibly  pro- 
poses to  suppress  was  planned  by  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  day  a  century  ago,  and  has  been  gradually  elaborated 
into  its  present  form  by  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
each  teaching  its  own  especial  lesson.  The  "  decentral- 
"  ization  "  which  he  vaguely  recommends  has  been  already 
carried  out,  and  a  hundred  difficulties,  of  which  he  has 
never  dreamt,  have  been  surmounted  by  patience  and  skill. 
"  The  costly  central  Department  of  Public  Works,"  which 
he  wants  to  sweep  away,  is  an  effective  machine — too 
effective,  as  many  people  think — for  criticizing  and  check- 
ing provincial  expenditure.  The  village  system,  which  he 
accuses  the  English  Government  of  having  destroyed,  was 
almost  extinct  in  Bengal  before  our  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  has,  wherever  it  was  susceptible  of  revival,  been  fos- 
tered and  developed  by  British  rule  into  more  active  life. 
The  payment  of  revenue  in  kind,  which  he  considers  as 
one  of  "the  two  sheet-anchors"  from  which  the  British 
Government  has  drifted,  and  recommends  us  to  adopt, 
is  a  prolific  source  of  oppression  and  degradation  wher- 
ever it  exists  ;  its  removal  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  step 
in  all  social  progress,  so  that,  instead  of  our  imitating 
native  States  by  adopting  it,  all  the  more  enlightened 
native  States  have  followed  our  example  by  adopting  cash 
payments.  The  return  to  it  would,  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  every  Indian  statesman,  be  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befal  the  country. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  criticize  any  further  a  mere 
tissue  of  incorrect  statement,  hasty  inference,  and  rash 
suggestion.  Otherwise  it  might  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Caird  entirely  omits  all  reference  to,  and 
apparently  is  in  ignorance  of,  the  really  great  economic 
difficulty  in  India — the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant — a 
subject  which  for  years  past  has  occasioned  anxiety,  and 
which  is  now  in  more  than  one  province  receiving  that 
patient  and  exact  consideration  which  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  wise  and  reasonable  reform.  In  like  manner  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  of  mortgage  would  be,  practically, 
the  cancelment  of  all  the  proprietary  rights  which  a 
century  of  progress  has  brought  into  existence ;  so,  too, 
the  imposition  of  a  special  rate  on  valuable  crops  would 
reverse  the  policy  which  was  deliberately  adopted  in  1837, 
and  to  which  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
country  since  that  period  is  largely  owing.  We  commend 
the  letter  of  the  Government  of  India  to  all  those  who  wish 
really  to  know  what  account  the  responsible  administrators 
of  the  country  can  give  of  their  own  and  their  predeces- 
sors' work,  and  what  views  and  hopes  of  the  future  of 
India  are  entertained  by  men  who  speak  with  authority, 
because  with  ample  knowledge  and  ripe  experience.  Of 
Mr.  Caird  nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that  he  has, 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  reputation  for  sagacity, 
afforded  the  Government  an  opportunity  of  contradicting 
a  large  number  of  erroneous  assertions,  and  exposing  a 
still  larger  number  of  absurd  and  impossible  projects. 
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LORD  SIlKlUmOOKK  ON  IRELAND. 

IOHD  SHERBROOKE'S  latest  contribution  to  tho 
a    Irish    controversy    lias  not    tho   valuo  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  possess.   Tho  greater  part 

of  his  short  essay  is  devoted  to  a  demonstration  that  Irish 
occupiers  havo  no  rights  except  thoso  which  they  derive 
from  contract.    If  they  havo  made  improvements  without 
securing  to  themselves  compensation  for  their  outlay  when 
they  leave  their  farms,  they  have,  according  to  Lord 
Sheereooke,  only  themselves  to  thank  for  their  loss.  Ho 
rightly  objects  to  tho  claim  of  an  equitable  right,  becauso 
in  Euglish  technical  phraseology  equity  is  only  a  branch 
of  law.    It  would  bo  more  convenient  to  speak  of  a 
moral  claim  to  tho  enjoyment  of  any  real  improvement 
or  of  its  value.    Tho  question  has  often  been  discussed, 
but  it  no  longer  possesses  practical  importance.    It  is  not 
for  any  such  right  that  the  Land  League  contends  on  tho 
platform,  and  that  its  accomplices  commit  murders  and 
outrages.    Lord  Sheebeooke  was  a  party  to  the  Land  Act 
of  1S70,  which  overrides  nearly  all  his  general  proposi- 
tions.   The  outgoing  occupier  has  for  ten  years  enjoyed 
tho  right  to  full  compensation  for  his  improvements,  and 
if  he  is  evicted  he  is  also  entitled  to  payment  for  disturb- 
ance. It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
only  assented  with  hesitation  to  the  Land  Bill  which  was 
proposed  by  his  colleagues  immediately  before  his  death. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  a  more  active  supporter  of  the  Bill,  though 
he  admitted  that  it  established  an  exception  to  sound 
general  principles.    He  made  at  least  one  speech  in  its 
favour  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  if  he  is  disap- 
pointed at  the  result  of  an  anomalous  experiment,  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have   forgotten   the  provisions 
and  the  main   purpose   of  the   Act.    He  now  asserts 
that  landlords  and  tenants  are  persons  who  have  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  each  other,  and  that  they  ai'e 
nothing  more.    In  1870  he  must  have  satisfied  himself 
that  in  Ireland  they  were  something  more  or  something 
different.    Lord  Sherbrooke's  general  argument  is  sound, 
but  it  will  altogether  fail  of  its  effect,  because  he  has  not 
recognized  the  special  character  of  the  existing  difficulty. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  proposition  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ought 
to   take   precedence   of  tentative  redress  of  supposed 
grievances. 

The  same  preference  of  general  rnles  to  practical 
necessities  is  exhibited  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  objection 
to  exceptional  legislation.  He  thinks  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  similar  measures 
are  the  worst  remedies  which  can  be  devised.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  Coercion  Acts  "  involve  the  confession 
"  that  the  law  under  which  we  live  is  not  sufficient,  if 
"  patiently  and  firmly  applied,  to  preserve  the  peace  in 
"  Ireland."  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  confess  what  is  notoriously  true.  The  English 
law  would  probably  not  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace 
in  Khurdistan  or  in  Zululaud ;  and  it  entirely  fails  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  in  Ireland.  "  It  is  the  remark  of  Black- 
"  stone  that,  whatever  disorders  have  arisen  in  England, 
"  the  common  law  of  the  land  has  sooner  or  later  worn 
"  them  out."  It  is,  or  may  be,  the  remark  of  any  person 
who  has  attended  to  Irish  affairs,  that  agrarian  murder, 
outrage,  and  intimidation  have  sooner  or  later  worn  out 
the  English  common  law.  An  inspector  of  police  informs 
an  Irish  nobleman  that  the  local  assassins  have  resolved 
on  his  death,  and  the  officer  even  knows  the  hired  ruffian 
who  has  undertaken  to  execute  the  popular  sentence; 
but  the  common  law  can  only  operate  on  evidence  which 
in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  obtain.  If  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  suspended,  the  intended  mur- 
derer and  the  principal  conspirators  might  bo  locked 
up,  and  the  life  of  an  innocent  victim  would  pro- 
bably be  saved.  It  would  not  be  a  heavy  drawback  to^ 
course  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  justice  that,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Siierbrooke,  "  the  common  law  loses  its 
"  weight  and  dignity  when  it  becomes  a  brutum  fulmen  in 
"  times  of  crisis  and  emergency."  The  evil  is,  that  the 
thunderbolt  is  already  innocuous,  and  not  that  its  in- 
efficiency is  admitted. 

There  are  perhaps  few  persons  who  differ  from  one 
another  more  widely  in  political  opinion  than  Lord 
Sheebeooke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain;  but  they  agree  in 
preferring  reliance  on  the  ordinary  law  to  measures  which 
would  prevent  and  repress  crime  as  well  as  punish  it. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  doubt  whether  any  offence 
hast  been  committed  ;    but  ho  consoles  himself  with  the 
reflection  that,  it  tho  defendants  in  tho  Irish  Stato  pro- 
secution aro  innocent,  they  will  certainly  bo  acquitted. 
Utterly  disregarding  Mr.  Fouster's  repeated  undertaking 
to   apply   to    Parliament,    if  necessary,   for  exceptional 
powers,  Mr.  Chamberlain  assures  tho  Birmingham  Radi- 
cals that   tho  Government  will   in    no  contingency  go 
beyond   tho  ordinary   law.     To    0110  of  his  partisans, 
who,   as  a  former  Chartist  prisoner,  objected  to  poli- 
tical prosecutions  altogether,  Mr.  Chamberlain  kindly 
explained  that  tho  proceedings  of  forty  years  ago  wero 
objectionablo  becauso  tho   Government  of  tho  day  ap- 
plied undue  pressuro  to  tho  tribunals.     Tho  statement 
illustrates  the  falsehood  of  the  Radical  tradition  which 
probably  serves  Mr.  Ciiaiibeulain   for   history.  Some 
of  tho  Chartist  prosecutions  wero  instituted  by  Lord 
Melbourne    and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  later 
cases  occurred  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.    Some  or 
all  of  these  Ministers  must,  if  there  wero  tho  slightest 
foundation  for  tho  calumny,  havo    tampered  with  the 
integrity  of    Lord  Denman,  who  was  then  Lord  Chief 
Justice.    Mr.  Chamberlain  of  course  professes  a  hope  that 
Ireland  will  be  pacified  by  changes  in  land-tenure,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  George  Bowyer,  insinuates 
that  the  agitation  is  caused  or  aggravated  by  the  rejection 
of  the  Disturbance  Bill.    Even  the  present  Ministry  will 
not  venture  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  Land  League. 
The  Disturbance  Bill  was  recommended  to  Parliament  as 
an  exceptional  and   temporary  measure   for  the  relief 
of  a  distress  which  has  now  entirely  ceased.    Mr.  Paenell 
lately  contrasted  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  in  two  suc- 
cessive years.  In  1879,  he  said,  there  was  a  failure  of  crops 
and  the  people  were  starving.    In  1S80  there  was  a  good 
harvest  for  them  to  hold  for  the  use  of  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children.    The  landlords  were  to  have  no  rents 
last  year  because  the  tenants  could  not  afford  to  pay  them. 
This  year  the  property  of  the  occupiers  is  too  valuable  to 
be  handed  over  to  others. 

Mr.  Parnell,  who  understands  his  own  business,  con- 
stantly assures  his  followers  that  the  Government  will 
never  originate  measures  which  the  Irish  tenants  ought  to 
accept;  but  he  adds  that  Parliament  will  sanction  the 
legislation  which  the  Land  League  may  have  already 
established   and  enforced.     One    concession  which  he 
announces  as  certain  is  described  as  the  resumption  by 
the  State  of  the  titles  which  it  has  given  to  land-jobbers 
through  the  Landed  Estates  Court.    It  had  been  thought 
that  a  Parliamentary  title  was  indefeasible,  though  the  State 
is  inaccurately  said  to  have  given  titles  because  the  law  sanc- 
tioned a  certain  kind  of  sales.    Mr.  Parnell  himself  has 
perhaps  never  before  attacked  so  audaciously  the  funda-' 
mental  right  of  property.    If  a  purchaser  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  expressly  designed  and  passed  to  facilitate 
sales  is  liable  to  a  resumption  of  his  title  on  tho  demand 
of  a  seditious  mob,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
owner  can  be  safe.    The  Land  League  is  consistent  with 
itself   in   claiming  the  right  to  prohibit  future  sales. 
The  man  Healy  is  reported  to  have  warned  intending 
purchasers  that  they  were  not,  under  well-known  penalties, 
to  bid  for  a  certain  piece  of  land  which  was  advertised  for 
sale.    The  League  had  determined  that  it  should  become 
the  property  of  the  occupying  tenants  at  a  price  which 
would,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  certainly  not  be  ex- 
cessive.   Mr.  Gladstone  can  scarcely   think   that  the 
violent  interference  of  the  Land  League  with  private 
transactions    would   have   been  prevented  by  the  Dis- 
turbance  Bill.     The    tyranny    of    the   conspirators  is 
not  limited  to    questions  connected    with  land.  One 
Redpath,  an  American  who  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  arrested,    in    a   speech   principally    consisting  of 
atrocious  attacks  on  the  memory  of  Lord  Mountmorees 
announced,    perhaps    truly,    that    "  Mountmorres  was 
"  '  hurt '   because  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
"  Fenians."    He  added  that  any  one  who  spoke  against 
the  Eenians  had  better  keep  out  of  the  West  of  Ireland, 
The  so-called  Radical  Clubs  in  Loudon  lately  passed  an 
ironical  resolution  purporting  to  condemn  agrarian  out- 
rages, whether  they  are  committed  by  landlords  or  tenants. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  they  put  Lord 
Mountmorres  and  his  brutal  assailant  on  the  same  footing 
The  chaige  against  the  landlords  of  agrarian  outrage  ?s 
founded,  like  many  other  mischievous  calumnies,  on  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  unscrupulous  bursts  of  rhetoric.  His 
random  assertion  that  eviction  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence 
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of  death  1ms  been  more  often  quoted  as  an  incentive  to 
violence,  or  as  an  apology  for  crime,  than  his  equally  reck- 
less claim  of  a  right  to  expropriate  landlords,  or  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  resulted  to  Ireland  from  the 
Clerkenwell  explosion. 


THE  FBEJtCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  POPS. 


IHiE  French  Government  is  going  forth  conqueri 
to  conquer.    Capuchins,  Barnabites,  and  Mari 


lenng  and 
rista  fall 

before  it  at  every  step.  To  any  one  who  looks  at  the  con- 
flict with  the  religious  orders  from  the  official  point  of 
view,  the  prospect  must  bo  exceedingly  encouraging.  These 
migbty  communities,  which  threatened  to  overturn  the 
Republic  and  reseat  Henry  V.  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
are  toppling  over  in  all  directions.  It  needed  only  that 
the  Republic  should  unveil  its  radiant  countenance  for  its 
adversaries  to  become  as  weak  as  water.  No  resistance 
worth  speaking  of  has  been  offered,  because  there  was  no 
one  worth  speaking  of  to  offer  it.  Here  and  there  doors 
have  had  to  be  broken  open  and  barricades  to  be  pulled 
down,  but  these  obstacles  have  been  evidences  only  of 
weakness.  Behind  them  there  has  been  nothing  but  a  few 
old  men  or  a  group  of  angry  women,  with  a  handful  or 
two  of  sympathizers  in  the  street  outside.  The  supposed 
strength  of  the  religious  orders  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
delusion.  The  Government  has  only  had  to  show  that  it 
is  in  earnest  in  sending  them  about  their  business,  and 
about  their  business  they  have  gone. 

So  far  as  the  fact  s  are  concerned  this  view  of  the  case  is  per- 
fectly accurate.  If  any  persons  imagined  that  the  religious 
orders  had  that  kind  of  hold  upon  the  people  which  would 
make  their  expulsion  either  difficult  or  dangerous,  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  disappointed.  It  has  been  abun- 
dantly shown  that  no  large  section  of  Frenchmen  cares 
about  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  resistance  now  or 
reprisal  hereafter.  But  it  is  this  very  revelation  that 
makes  the  condemnation  of  the  Government  complete. 
The  one  thing  that  could  have  justified  their  policy  would 
have  been  the  discovery  that  it  was  one  which  needed  all 
their  strength  and  resolution  to  carry  out.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  religious  orders,  in  common  with 
the  clergy  generally,  wished  well  to  the  monarchical  reac- 
tion so  long  as  they  thought  it  possible  that  the  monarchi- 
cal reaction  might  come  to  something ;  and  if  communi- 
ties not  long  since  animated  with  this  spirit  had  proved 
powerful  enough  to  make  their  dissolution  a  process  hardly 
distinguishable  from  civil  war,  it  might  have  been  argued 
that  the  Government  was  wise  in  not  waiting  to  be  again  at- 
iacked.  The  religious  orders  would  then  have  held  a  posi- 
tion somewhat  resembling  that  which  Prince  Bismarck  has 
more  than  once  attributed  to  France.  They  might  have 
bees  simply  waiting  for  their  revenge,  and,  acting  on 
Prince  Bismarck's  supposed  plan,  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment might  have  thought  it  prudent  to  destroy  them  before 
bbey  found  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  it.  As  it  is,  the 
Republican  Government  has  to  justify  itself  in  presence 
of  a  very  different  state  of  things.  It  has  strained  the  law, 
and  put  Liberal  principles  behind  its  back,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  an  enemy  who  is  plainly  too  feeble  to  be 
dangerous.  In  a  time  of  profound  political  peace,  with 
no  danger  in  prospect,  and  no  excuse  for  violence  visible, 
it  has  chosen  to  break  up  one  religious  congregation  after 
another,  and  to  treat  the  simple  act  of  association  as 
though  it  was  in  itself  a  crime.  A  paramount  necessity 
of  self-defence  is  the  only  plea  which  could  possibly  be 
alleged  in  defence  of  such  a  policy  as  this,  and  where  does 
.any  paramount  necessity  of  self-defence  present  itself? 
Where  is  the  danger  against  which  it  was  so  imperative 
on  the  Government  to  take  precautions  that  they  have 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  deal  with  an  integral  part  of  the 
•ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  country  as  Count  Mem-  ( 
koit  might  deal  with  so  many  bands  of  Nihilists  ?  No- 
thing that  has  happened  in  the  process  of  executing  the 
decrees  has  helped  to  answer  these  questions.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Republican  Government  will  be  in 
any  way  the  stronger  for  what  it  has  done.  It  has  proved 
that  it  can  win  a  magnificent  victory  over  a  feeble  adver- 
sary; and  that  is  all.  When  the  sacrifices  of  principle 
and  consistency  which  it  has  had  to  make  in  order  to  do 
Lhis  are  taken  into  account,  there  is  not  much  reason  for 
congratulating  it  upon  what  has  taken  place. 

The  letter  which  the  Poi'E  has  written  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Paiiis  puts  the  case  of  the  religious  orders  against  the 


French  Government  with  very  great  moderation.  These 
communities  have  for  many  years  been  busy  in  alleviating 


"  amid  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  tumult  of  combat." 
Misfortune,  of  whatever  kind,  has  always  been  a  sufficient 
passport  to  the  hospitality  of  one  or  another  community. 
The  Pope  then  gives  an  account  of  the  events  which  led 
to  M.  de  Feeycinet's  resignation.  Just  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  protesting  against  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jesuits,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
staying  the  execution  of  the  decrees  against  the  remaining 
orders  if  their  members  declared  in  writing  that  they 
stood  aloof  from  political  agitations.  The  Pope  saw  no 
reason  why  this  declaration  should  not  be  made.  "  The 
"  Catholic  Church  condemns  no  form  of  government." 
It  holds  that  "  the  general  good  may  prosper,  whether 
"  the  management  of  public  affaii-s  is  entrusted  to  the 
"  power  and  justice  of  one  man  or  several."  In  these 
matters  the  Holy  See  has  but  one  object  in  view,  "  the 
"  safeguard  of  Christian  interests."  It  does  not  impugn 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  "  by  whomsoever  exercised."  It 
is  remarkable  that,  even  in  the  midst' of  the  distress  and 
annoyance  which  the  execution  of  the  decrees  must  have 
caused  the  POPE,  he  does  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  Legitimists  a  rap  on  the  knuckles.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  de- 
claration now  that  it  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  and  to 
represent  it  as  a  mere  statement  of  the  commonplace 
that  the  Church  accepts  de  facto  Governments  when  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  overturn  them.  But  the  Pope  does 
not  care  to  avail  himself  of  this  loophole.  He  stands 
by  the  contents  of  the  declaration,  though  the  par- 
ticular purpose  it  was  designed  to  answer  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  He  declares  it  to  be  a  principle  of  public 
law  among  Catholics  that  forms  of  government  are  things 
indifferent,  that  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
by  a  Republic  may  be  just  as  valid  as  their  exercise  by  a 
Monarchy,  and  that  the  rule  of  many,  may  be  as  conducive 
to  the  general  good  as  the  rule  of  one.  Those  who  have 
condemned  the  declaration  because  it  contained  these 
principles  have  been  blind  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
society,  and  have  forgotten  that  submission  and  obedience 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  good  Catholics  to  yield  to  their 
bishops  in  affairs  relating  to  the  Catholic  religion.  It 
will  be  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  for  the  Ultramontane 
Legitimists  to  shift  the  weight  of  this  censure  from  their 
shoulders.  Leo  XIII.  speaks  as  Sr.  Paul  might  have 
spoken,  and  as  the  Republic,  whatever  may  be  its  sins, 
can  hardly  be  a  worse  ruler  than  Nero,  it  cannot  be 
urged  that  the  Pope  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
the  difference  between  the  state  of  things  now  and  the  state 
of  things  then. 

Probably  the  utterances  of  Popes,  even  when  they  relate 
to  French  affairs,  do  not  find  very  many  readers  in  France. 
But,  so  far  as  this  letter  does  penetrate,  it  will  certainly 
not  put  the  conduct  of  the  Republican  Government  in  any 
more  favourable  light.  The  doctrine  that  Clericalism  is 
the  enemy  cannot  be  preached  with  much  assui'ance 
when  the  Pope,  even  after  all  the  provocations  connected 
with  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  refuses  to 
condemn  Republican  institutions.  For  the  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  M.  Gambetta's  formula,  the  one  thing  needful 
is  that  the  Pope  should  be  got  to  curse  the  Republic. 
Instead  of  this,  Leo  XIII.  persists  in  giving  it  his  blessing. 
For  the  present  it  will  probably  make  very  little  difference 
whether  he  blesses  or  curses,  but  in  the  end  reasonable 
Frenchmen  can  hardly  fail  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  Republic  to  quarrel  with  the  Church, 
when  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  its  head,  cannot  be 
induced  to  quarrel  with  the  Republic. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 

npHE  exact  political  importance  of  the  municipal  elec- 
-S_  tions  which  arc  annually  held  on  the  ist  of  November 
is  a  matter  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate  offhand. 
In  not  a  few  cases  the  constituencies,  municipal  and  Par- 
liamentarv,  are  not  entirely  identical,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  politics  only  enter  partially,  or  do  not  enter  at  all, 
into  tue  conditions  of  the  contest.  Even  in  Parliamentary 
elections  proper,  a  very  great  deal  of  non-political  matter 
enters  into  these  conditions;  but  in  municipal  elections 
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tho  proportion  of  such  mattor  is  nocossarily  greater  still. 
Nevertheless  it  is  generally  true  that  + 1 1 « >  signs  of  the 
ptru"-"lo  tho  results  of  which  are  tabulated  moro  or  less 
carefulh;  year  by  year  in  tho  nowspapors  on  All  Souls'  Day, 
arc  oi'valuo  tor  tho  determination  and  reading  of  tho  poli- 
tical barometer.  Almost  tho  only  solid  reason  put  forward 
titer  tho  general  election  by  tho  supporter,-  of  tho  Govcrn- 
mont  to  prove  that  their  success  was  not  a  surpriso  to 
them  was  tho  result  of  tho  municipal  elections  in  the  pro- 
ceding  November.  Few  persons  who  aro  at  all  intimately 
acquainted  with  any  English  borough  or  boroughs  can 
deny  that  thero  was  on  that,  occasion  something"  like  a  de- 
monstration against  tho  then  existing  Government,  and 
that  in  many  cases  this  demonstration  was  the  forerunner 
of  tho  still  more  decided  demonstration  of  April.  Scarcely 
any  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  discern  in  tho 
elections  of  Monday  an  endorsement  of  Mr.  G ladstone's 
"  mandate  "  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  no  decided  lean- 
ing the  other  way  is  to  bo  observed  in  the  total  result  of  tho 
changes  now  mado  in  tho  Town  Councils,  these  changes 
are  yet,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  idea  of  a  slight 
disenchantment  on  the  part  of  tho  supporters  of  the 
Ministry. 

The  signs  of  this  disenchantment  are  to  be  found  rather 
in  the  character  of  tho  respective  successes  than  in  their 
total  volume.     There  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
a  predominance  of  Liberals  in  the  Town  Councils  ;  nor, 
if  the  actual  numbers  on  each  side  are  counted,  doss  it 
appear  that  this  majority  has  been  much,  if  at  all,  dimin- 
ished.   We  should  have  beon  rather  surprised^if  it  had 
been.  A  considerable  time  is  necessary  before  such  a  wave 
as  that  which  swept  the  country  in  the  spring  spends  all 
its  force,  and  a  considerable  season  of  dead  water  must 
even  then  be  expected  before  the  tide  begins  sensibly  to 
flow  the  other  way.    No  particular  shoe  pinches  the  tax- 
payer at  this  moment ;  no  failure  of  the  Government, 
numerous  as  its  failures  have  been,  has  been  of  that 
obvious  and  glaring  kind  which  convinces  even  careless  ob- 
servers ;  and,  even  had  such  a  failure  taken  place,  there 
has  not  been  time  to   drive  the  fact  of  it  into  the 
head  of  the  average  constituent.    But,  just  as  the  prevail- 
ing feeling,  as  judged  from  speeches  public  and  private, 
seems  to  be  one  of  somewhat  inarticulate  dissatisfaction, 
so  this  feeling,  as  judged  from  these  elections,  seems  to  come 
to  something  very  much  the  same.    The  supporters  of  the 
Government  appear  to  have  been  weaker  in  defence,  its 
opponents  somewhat  bolder  in  attack.    The  chief  Liberal 
victories  are  now  either  in  places  where  there  was  already 
a  very  large  Liberal  majority,  or  else  in  places  where  parties 
were  so  evenly  balanced  that  success  might  incline  one 
way  or  the  other  without  being  very  decisive.    The  Con- 
servative triumphs  were  mostly  cither  recoveries  of  what 
had  been  lost  last  year,  or  extensions  of  previous  successes, 
or  incursions  into  ground  formerly  held  entirely  by  the 
enemy.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  both  these  rules, 
but  still  the  rule  is  the  rule,  and  the  exception  the  excep- 
tion.   In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  advantages  obtained  by 
the  Opposition  candidates  are  I'emarkable.    The  Conserva- 
tive  success   at  Maidstone  in   the   late  Parliamentai-y 
election  has  been  more  than  confirmed  in  the  municipal 
contest,  where  every  seat  fought  has  fallen  to  a  Tory.  At 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Rochester,  the  first  Conservative 
returned  for  five-and-twenty  years  was  seated  after  a  defi- 
nitely political  contest.    At  Southampton,  where  an  un- 
expected Liberal  victory  last  November  was  followed  by  a 
still  more  unexpected  Liberal  victory  in  April,  the  tables 
have  been  turned  by  the  seating  of  seven  Conservatives 
out  of  ten.    We  do  not  observe  any  parallel  instances  on 
the  other  side  in  looking  through  the  lists.    At  the  same 
time,  even  a  very  cursory  inspection  of  these  lists  shows 
the  danger  of  trusting  too  implicitly  to  their  apparent 
political  indications.    Northampton,  for  instance,  has  long 
had  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  most  Radical  towns  in 
England ;  and,  if  the  present  Parliament  were  arranged 
in  chromatic  scale,  a  deeper  red  could  hardly  be  required 
for  any  member  of  it  than  for  the  present  representatives 
of  the  capital  of  shoemaking.    Yet  there  is  a  Conserva- 
tive majority — if  only  a  majority  of  one — in  the  Town 
Council  of  Northampton.     It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Messrs.  Labouchere  and  Bradlaugii  may  have  already  pro- 
duced a  revulsion  in  the  minds  of  their  constituents  ;  but, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  such  a  consummation  would 
greatly  grieve  us,  we  do  not  by  any  means  assume  that  it 
is  the  case.    Very  likely  the  limits  of  the  municipal  and 
Parliamentary  boroughs  differ,  or  else  the  elections  to  the 


Town  Council  may  have  been  conducted  on  non-political 
grounds.  On  11m  other  hand,  while  it  is  sufficiently  well 
known  that  Oxford  is,  bribery  apaH,  a  town  very  equally 
divided  in  mailers  political,  the  Town  Council  is  and  has 
loii"-  been  in  tho  hands  of  the  Liberals.  Such  facts  as 
these  must  act  as  cautions  against  a  too  hasty  construing 
of  tho  results  of  these  elections.  Yet,  when  every  caution 
has  boon  observed,  wo  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
balance  of  them  has  gone  against  tho  Government. 

It  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  rather  mischievous 
thing  that  politics  should  have  anything  to  do  with  muni- 
cipal elections.  A  person  of  pre-eminently  practical  mind 
might  content  himself  with  replying  that,  as  it  is  unavoid- 
able, or  a  voidable  only  on  tho  by  no  means  desirable  con- 
dition of  a  total  decline  of  the  general  interest  in  politics, 
the  discussion  of  its  mischievousness  is  idle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  we  do  not  think  that  in  tho 
majority  of  cases  politics  exercise  a  very  prejudicial  in- 
fluence on  municipal  elections.  No  doubt  when,  as  in  ono 
notorious  case,  not  merely  the  electoral  machinery  of- 
mnnicipal  contests,  but  every  detail  of  municipal  life,  is 
mixed  up  with  party  politics,  the  result  is  bad  enough.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  nothing  of  this  sort  happens. 
The  annual  returns  are  full  of  the  statement  "  that  the 
"  election  was  not  fought  on  political  grounds,"  and  in  most 
boroughs  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  town  will  outweigh, 
in  almost  all  it  will  counterbalance,  the  mere  nomination  of 
party  leaders.  Hence  the  whole  result  is  a  decidedly  healthy 
one,  because  political  partisans  are  constrained  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  political  partisans,  and  to  attend  to  the 
business  and  the  welfare  of  the  town.  The  advantages 
which  they  gain  by  so  doing  are  not  small.  In  all  but 
the  very  smallest  and  the  very  largest  boroughs  the  surest, 
and  nob  on  the  whole  the  most  expensive,  though  per- 
haps the  slowest,  and  certainly  not  the  least  troublesome, 
road  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  through  the  Town  Council. 
This  fact  has  become  recognized  of  late  years,  and  it  has 
in  not  a  few  cases  had  the  very  beneficial  result  of  sending 
into  the  municipality  persons  of  higher  station  than  the 
small  tradesmen  who  at  one  time  threatened  to  monopolize 
the  position.  The  Ballot,  by  the  encouragement  it  has 
given  to  the  worst  forms  of  corruption,  has  indeed  some- 
what neutralized  this  good  effect  by  encouraging  wealthy 
carpet-baggers  to  descend  on  constituencies.  But  even 
so — if  the  money  can  fortunately  be  made  equal — the  local 
man  retains  a  portion  of  his  advantages,  and  the  ingenuous 
voter,  bribed  on  both  sides,  is  most  likely  to  vote  finally  for 
the  candidate  he  knows.  Besides,  by  keeping  up  a  definite 
political  allegiance,  the  system  of  infusing  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  to  Imperial  politics  into  municipal 
contests  tends  to  prevent  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
modern  political  dangers.  This  is  the  aimless  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards  of  the  majority,  according  to  no 
principle  or  even  to  any  clearly  understood  idea,  but 
under  the  impression  that  "  the  other  fellows  may  as 
well  have  a  turn,"  that  "  if  they  are  going  to  win  we 
may  as  well  be  on  the  winning  side,"  or  some  other  equally 
precious  reasoning.  So  Jong,  therefore,  as  the  American 
abuse  (at  present  almost  confined  in  England  to  Birming- 
ham and  a  very  few  other  towns)  of  making  the  patronage 
of  the  corporation  the  exclusive  spoil  of  party  is  not  in- 
troduced, there  is  little  to  be  said  against  municipal 
politics.  Nor,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  would  it  be  of 
much  use  to  say  it  even  if  there  were  much  more  to  say. 
The  political  element  is  there,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  it  will  be  dislodged,  though  other  elements  may,  and 
should,  keep  their  places  alongside  of  it.  For  these  latter 
allowance  must  always*  be  made  ;  but  tho  municipal 
elections  will  certainly  hold,  and  perhaps  strengthen, 
their  position  as  political  indicators,  if  only  beeause 
of  the  prerogative  influence  (in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  adjective)  which  they  exercise.  A  success  in  them 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  encouragement  to  the  party  that 
wins  it,  and  in  some  towns,  where  politics  run  high  and  the 
limits  of  the  boroughs  are  identical,  is  decisive.  The 
most  important  contest  of  last  Monday  was  that  at  Liver- 
pool, where  every  ward  was  fought  and  the  recent  Con- 
servative successes  were  endorsed  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.  Mr.  Wuitley,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  signal 
instances  (with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  other  side)  of  the  road  which  lies  open  through  local 
politics  to  higher  things.  On  the  whole,  the  municipal 
elections  this  year,  if  they  have  not  given  an  unmistakably 
certain  sound,  have  justified  their  claim  to  attention  by 
indicating  what  we  believe  to  be  the  actual  attitude  of  the 
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majority  of  the  nation  towards  the  Government.  This 
attitude  may  be  defined  as  one  of  somewhat  irresolute  dis- 
approbation, capable  perhaps  of  being  soothed  by  some 
remarkable  success,  but  pretty  certain  to  be  changed 
into  one  of  decided  hostility  by  any  decisive  failure,  or 
even  by  the  continuance  of  the  existing  situation. 


CONSOLS  AT  PAK. 

THE  rise  of  Consols  to  par  shows  plainly  what  kind  of 
results  experts  look  to  the  Savings  Banks  Act  to  pro- 
duce. It  has  often  been  objected  to  proposals  to  make 
investment  in  Government  Stock  easier  that  they  imply  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  small  savings  which 
has  no  existence  in  fact.  The  Post  Office,  it  has  been 
said,  already  renders  every  service  which  .such  persons  care 
for.  It  takes  their  money,  pays  them  interest,  and  is 
always  ready  to  return  them  their  principal  when  asked. 
What  more  is  wanted  by  the  man  who  puts  by  a  few 
pounds  now  and  again  ?  To  offer  him  Consols  would  be 
to  offer  him  an  investment,  whereas  what  he  wants  is  a 
money-box — something  that  will  keep  the  coin  from 
burning  in  his  pocket,  or  being  filched  from  the  old 
stocking,  and  return  to  him  the  next  rainy  day  a  little 
more  than  what  he  put  it  in.  As  the  Savings  Bank 
Act  has  not  yet  come  into  operation,  it  is  too  soon 
to  say  positively  that  this  theory  is  unfounded.  All 
that  can  as  yet  be  laid  down  is  that  those  who  sup- 
pose themselves  to  be  best  informed  on  the  question 
hold  it  to  be  unfounded.  Buyers  have  gone  into  the 
Consols  market  in  numbers  sufficient  to  send  the  Stock 
np  to  par,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  the 
Act  will  be  to  increase  the  demand  for  Consols,  and 
consequently  to  increase  their  price.  Other  causes  might 
have  had  the  same  effect  in  a  more  gradual  manner,  but  it 
is  this  particular  anticipation  that  has  had  the  effect  at  the 
present  moment.  Consols  have  been  bought  now  because 
they  are  expected  to  be  scarcer  by  and  by,  and  they  are 
expected  to  be  scarcer  by  and  by  because  the  Savings 
Bank  Act  will  considerably  increase  the  number  of  buyers. 
There  is  to  our  minds  little  doubt  that  this  expectation 
will  be  justified.  As  we  have  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
the  State  has  hitherto  discouraged  thrift  among  the  poor 
by  calling  its  results  by  another  name  than  that  which 
they  bear  among  the  well-to-do.  When  the  rich  man  has 
found  his  income  in  excess  of  his  expenditure  he  has  been 
able  to  invest  the  difference.  When  the  poor  man  has 
made  the  same  discovery-he  has  only  been  able  to  put  it 
by.  It  is  true  the  results  of  the  two  processes  have  been 
identical.  In  either  case  the  money  has  been  deposited 
with  the  Government,  and  the  Government  has  paid 
interest  for  the  loan  of  it.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  two 
processes  has  been  quite  distinct.  The  trail  of  the  Savings 
Bank  has  been  over  the  one,  while  it  has  not  been  over  the 
other.  To  many  energetic  young  men  among  the  working- 
classes  the  Savings  Bank  is  not  likely  to  prove  attractive. 
It  is  to  thrift  what  goody-goody  books  are  to  literature, 
and  they  are  about  as  likely  to  carry  their  savings  there 
on  a  Saturday  night  as  they  are  to  take  out  Little  Henry 
and  Ms  Bearer  from  the  parish  library  for  their  Sunday 
reading.  There  is  an  air  of  paternal  government  about 
the  whole  business  which  they  heartily  dislike,  and  to  have 
to  invest  your  savings  by  a  process  you  heartily  dislike  is 
not  an  encouragement  to  make  those  savings  larger.  In- 
vestment in  Consols  is  another  matter  altogether.  It  is 
what  the  Rothschilds  themselves  are  not  ashamed  of 
doing,  and  to  be  a  holder  of  Consols  will  prove,  we  believe, 
an  object  of  ambition  to  a  very  different  class  from  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  eager  to  have  money  in  the  Savings 
Bank. 

The  only  fear  is  that  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Act  may  be  found  to  fall  so  far  short  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  make  investment  in  Consols  popular,  that  the 
effect  which  would  have  been  produced  by  a  larger 
measure  will  not  be  produced  even  approximately.  In 
the  first  place,  the  smallest  sum  that  can  be  invested 
is  iol.,  and  it  will  take  a  working-man  some  time  to 
get  ioL  together.  lie  can,  of  course,  take  it  in  small  sums 
to  the  Savings  Bank,  and  transfer  it  into  Consols  when  it 
has  reached  the  right  amount.  But  then,  as  we  look  at 
the  Act,  its  principal  merit  is  that  it  provides  a  mode  of 
investing  savings  which  is  altogether  distinct  from  the 
Savings  Bank.  If  the  road  to  Consols  lies  through  the 
Savings  Bank,  this  severance  will  not  have  been  effected, 


and  the  advantages  to  be  looked  for  from  it  may  conse- 
quently not  be  realized.  What  is  wanted  is  the  power  of  in- 
vesting a  sum  which  is  not  more  than  a  well-to-do  workman 
may  put  by  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  jDresent  limit  is  at  least  as  large  again  &g  it 
ought  to  be.  The  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  that  muy 
be  invested  in  a  year  and  that  may  be  held  by  any  one 
investor,  are  not  open  to  this  particular  objection ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  needless  restrictions,  and  as  such  they  are 
more  or  less  vexatious.  Why,  for  example,  should  a  man 
who  has  put  by  250L,  and  has  100L  left  him,  be  for- 
bidden to  invest  the  whole  of  his  legacy  in  the  same  way 
as  he  has  invested  his  savings ;  or  why,  if  he  has  invested 
50?.  by  October,  should  he  be  compelled  to  wait  till  after 
the  New  Year  before  he  can  add  the  whole  of  his 
legacy  to  the  stock  he  already  possesses  ?  These,  it  may 
be  said,  are  exceptional  cases  ;  but,  if  they  are  exceptional, 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  legislate  against  them 
when,  by  so  doing,  we  set  up  an  unnecessary  differ- 
ence between  the  purchase  of  Consols  by  a  working- 
man  and  by  anybody  else.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  cases  which  are  likely  to  occur  often,  that  fact 
seems  to  show  that  the  Savings  Bank  Act  will  not 
meet  the  needs  which  it  was  designed  to  meet.  The  re- 
moval of  all  limits  upon  the  amount  of  Stock  that  may 
be  bought  in  one  year  or  held  by  one  investor,  is  not 
open  to  the  objection  which  was  justly  urged  against  a 
similar  removal  in  the  case  of  sums  held  by  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  an  insti- 
tution which  holds  out  special  advantages  to  the  poor,  and 
there  are  very  good  reasons  why  these  advantages  should 
not  be  extended  unduly.  It  is  a  public  advantage  that  the 
poor  should  learn  to  save  money,  and  the  State  for  its  own 
interest  sets  np  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  to  save  money.  If  it  goes  beyond 
this  end,  and  aims  at  making  saving  easier  for  the  middle 
classes,  it  enters  upon  a  field  which  is  already  well  filled, 
and  simply  sets  up  as  one  trader  among  many.  In  dealing 
with  Consols  the  State  is  simply  dealing  with  its  own  debt 
— the  one  article  which  modern  States  have  to  sell — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  deal  with  it  in  what- 
ever way  is  best  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  its  cus- 
tomers. If  a  customer  has  already  bought  300Z.  of 
Consols,  and  is  still  anxious  to  go  on  buying  them  by  iol. 
or  5L  at  a  time,  why  should  the  State  refuse  any  longer  to 
sell  them  to  him  ?  It  need  know  nothing  of  his  position 
in  life  ;  it  simply  knows  him  as  a  customer,  to  whom  it  is 
convenient  to  make  his  purchases  in  a  particular  way.  Why 
should  it  allow  him  to  make  them  in  this  way  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  refuse  to  deal  with  him  any 
longer  ? 

We  have  dwelt  rather  upon  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  rise  of  Consols  to  par  than  upon  the  causes  which  have 
combined  to  bring  them  to  a  point  at  which  a  mere  ex- 
pectation of  coming  purchasers  was  sufficient  to  send  them 
to  par.  The  truth  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  great  war 
in  which  England  is  directly  engaged,  Consols  will  con- 
tinually tend  to  keep  up  to  their  present  high  level.  As  the 
country  grows  richer,  there  are  less  and  less  of  them  in  the 
market.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  public  debt  is  paid  off, 
there  is  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  Stock  in  existence.  On  the 
other,  the  amount  of  money  which  either  has  to  be,  or 
is  preferably,  invested  in  Consols,  is  constantly  becoming 
larger.  Where  the  quantity  of  an  article  is  diminishing 
and  the  demand  for  it  increasing,  only  one  result  can 
follow.  The  present  rise,  therefore,  does  not  really  supply 
material  for  any  very  novel  speculations  on  the  condition 
of  England.  It  coincides  with  a  generally  high  level  of 
securities,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  To  a  great  number  of  people  the  rise  in 
other  securities  will  be  of  more  importance  than  the  rise 
in  Consols.  The  present  state  of  the  Stock  Markets  bears 
very  heavily  on  all  who  have  to  live  on  their  investments 
and  have  not  much  to  invest.  The  column  in  the  Investor's 
Manual  which  gives  the  actual  yield  of  Stocks  at  their 
present  prices  is  probably  scanned  with  melancholy  interest 
by  many  needy  widows  and  many  kindly  trustees.  There 
is  so  little  wherewith  to  buy  Stock,  and,  so  long  as 
Stocks  fetch  what  they  do,  there  is  so  little  income  to  be 
got  from  them  when  bought.  The  only  consolation  that 
can  be  given  to  investors  of  this  kind  is  that  the  price  of 
a  security  represents  in  some  degree  the  estimate  which 
experts  have  formed  of  its  future  prospects.  If  you 
have  to  pay  dearly  for  it,  it  is  probably  because  it  is 
calculated  that  it  will  be  paying  a  larger  dividend  next 
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year  than  it  pays  this.  At  all  ovonts,  they  who  buy  high- 
priced  Slocks  for  tho  most  part,  keep  what  they  buy  ;  and 
in  tho  tiino  of  speculation  which,  according  to  appear- 
ances, is  not  far  distant,  this  is  a  most  important  consider- 
ation to  hear  in  mind.  Consols  at  par  are,  aftor  all,  a 
bettor  investment  than  shares  in  an  Indian  gold  mine, 
which,  if  they  can  bo  bought  on  good  terms  to-day,  may 
not  be  saleable  on  any  terms  twelve  months  hence. 


FAIRIES. 

IT  seems  almost  impious  to  bring  tho  fairies  under  the  micro- 
scope of  mythological  science.  These  beings,  kindly  or 
malicious,  hideous  or  beautiful,  have  never  endured  to  be  closely 
examined.  The  Scotch  fairies  were  fabled  to  be  mere  shells,  fair 
if  viewed  from  the  front,  but  hollow  and  horrible  if  seen  with  a 
reverted  eye.  Their  gold  turned  to  withered  leaves  if  handled  too 
greedily,  aud  Melusine,  with  the  jealousy  of  a  true  fairy,  would 
not  suffer  her  lovers  to  behold  her  charms  unveiled.  Yet  Science, 
unwarned  by  the  fate  of  the  fabled  Count  of  Lusignan,  insists  on 
examining  even  the  fairies,  and  on  discovering,  if  possible,  the 
origin  of  the  widespread  belief  in  these  half-human  spectres. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  anything  very  definite  to  be  discovered.  The 
fairies  are  only  the  forms  in  which  human  caprice  gives  itself 
an  outward  shape ;  fairyland,  with  its  enchanted  palaces  and 
faithful  lovers,  is  but  the  home  of  dreams  and  unsatisfied  desires. 
An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  fairies  will  prove  little 
except  the  truism  that  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  and 
everywhere  is  apt  to  clothe  its  wistful  visions  of  a  life  more  free 
and  lovely  and  powerful  than  its  own  in  the  shapes  of  fanciful 
beings  born,  like  Circe's  bower-maidens,  "  of  the  welis,  and  of  the 
woods,  and  of  the  holy  rivers,  which  fleet  forward  into  the  salt 
sea." 

We  shall  return  to  the  topic  of  our  English  fairy-lore,  and  try 
to  show  what  a  quaint  compound  it  is  of  divers  mythologies  ;  but 
it  may  be  well  first  to  consider  a  theory  of  fairies  lately  pro- 
pounded by  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette.  Ac- 
cording to  this  essayist,  the  fairies  "  are  really  historical  beings  or 

races,  viewed  through  a  later  superstitious  medium  

The  peculiarity  of  the  fairies  is  that  they  are  small,  though  very 
spiteful.  Now  it  is  certain  that,  before  the  Aryan  invasion  of 
Europe,  the  whole  continent  was  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal 
people,  short  of  stature  and  dark  in  complexion,  who  built  many 
if  the  existing  megalithie  monuments.  .  .  .  These  people 
were  identical  in  blood  and  tongue  with  the  modern  Basques  ;  and 
they  used  weapons  of  polished  stone  alone."  To  shorten  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  averred  that  the  Celts  conquered  or  assimilated  the 
Euskarian  aborigines,  but  kept  up,  in  popular  tales,  the  memory 
of  the  little  people  whom  they  supplanted,  and  who  have  de- 
scended to  our  own  time  as  fairies.  The  fairies  that  haunt  old 
.vs  of  the  dead  are  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  Euska- 
rians. It  is  the  Euskarian  fairies  that  make  magic  weapons, 
and  stone  arrow-heads,  or  "  elf-shots."  Originally  hostile,  the 
euphemisms  which  call  them  "good  neighbours,"  "  men  of  peace," 
and  so  on,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  they  are  often  kindlyr.  Their 
modern  names,  fee,  fay,  fade,  fada,  and  the  rest,  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  fata.  The  writer  ends  by  saying  that  mythologists  of 
Mr.  Max  Midlers  school  would  miss  the  import  of  the  fairies' 
small  stature,  underground  life,  personal  characteristics,  and  con- 
nexion with  stone  implements,  if  they  tried  to  explain  the  whole 
legend  by  aid  of  the  Latin  word  Fatum. 

All  this  sounds  excellently  scientific,  and  yet  at  each  sentence 
one  is  fain  to  stop  the  theorist  with  the  cry  "  Distinguo."  Eirst,  we 
are  not  well  informed  as  to  what  happened  before  the, Aryan  invasion 
of  Europe.  But,  for  argument's  sake,  we  will  grant  that  all  the 
account  of  the  small  dark  Euskarian  foes  of  the  Aryans  is  true. 
But  what  follows  ?  Are  fairies  all  small,  dark,  and  hostile  ?  And 
here  we  must  distinguish  among  fairies.  In  Scott's  excellent  essay 
on  the  subject,  prefixed  to  the  ballad  of  "  Tamlane  "  in  the  Border 
Minstrelsy,  he  begins  by  examining  the  fable  of  the  Northern 
dwarfs  who  dwell  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  and  are 
greatly  skilled  in  metallurgy.  The  dwarfs  forged  the  famous 
sword  Tyrfing,  which  was  never  drawn  without  slaying  a  man, 
and  which  dealt  the  three  dolorous  strokes.  Now  the  writer  in 
the  St.  James's  Gazette  has  to  make  a  singular  leap  to  connect  the 
Euskarians,  skilled  only  in  polishing  flints,  with  fairy  beings  of 
more  than  mortal  craft  in  metallurgy.  Scott  himself  puts  forward 
an  historical  explanation.  He  thicks  the  dwarf  smiths  may  have 
been  a  distorted  memory  of  the  Einns,  a  race  well  skilled  in 
mining  and  in  the  working  of  minerals.  But  we  imagine  that  the 
Finns,  like  the  Lapps,  have  themselves  the  tradition  of  a  happy, 
blameless,  and  skilful  subterranean  people.  Whether  these  were  Eus- 
karians or  not,  it  is  certainly  bold  to  connect  a  Neolithic  people  with  a 
fabled  race  whose  specialty  is  skill  in  forging  weapons  of  bronze 
or  steel.  The  Euskarian  theory  is  more  fortunate  in  the  matter  of 
the  flint  arrowheads.  These  are  indeed  called  fairy  arrows ;  but 
Scott  observes  that  bronze  celts  are  called  fairy  axes.  Now  the 
Euskarians  ex  hypothesi  had  no  bronze ;  so  it  seems  probable 
that  the  country  people  use  "  fairy  "  as  x  is  used  in  algebra— to 
stand  for  any  unknown  quantity  in  knowledge.  But  the  Euskarian 
theory  grows  still  more  dubious  and  risky  when  we  look  at 
the  etymology  of  the  words  fada  (Provencal-),  fade  (patois  of  | 
Berry),  fee,  and  soon.    Why 'should  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  I 


Gaul  use  tho  Uonian  word  fata,  answering  to  the  dock  t/Ulpat, 
or  Fates,  as  a  name  for  their  own  dark,  skilful,  snblerianean  elves  Y 
1  lore  tho  argument  divides  into  two  currents;  first,  what  were 
tho  Fata,  and  Motpai ;  secondly,  are  tho  Fades  and  Fees,  who 
correspond  to  our  fairies,  derived  philologically  from  Fata  Y 

Hero  wo  come  to  a  very  curious  point.  The  Fata,  or  Moi/jm, 
had  one  attribute  in  common  with  our  fairies.  They  caiuo  to  tho 
birth  of  children,  and  gave  them  the  gifts  of  destiny  ;  they  span, 
too,  like  tho  fairies  in  nursery  tales.  They  span  tho  web  of  good 
and  evil  fortune.  Tho  MeXpat  have  these  duties  in  Homer;  but 
long  ere  Homer's  time  the  same  functions  were  perforated  by 
tho  EI&ytb.0T8  of  Egyptian  folk-lore.  Here,  then,  we  have  female 
shapes  in  three  old  mythologies,  which  answer  to  our 
spinning  fairies  of  the  fateful  birthday  gifts;  but  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  metal-forging,  neolithic,  spiteful, 
subterranean,  Euskarian  fairies.  Then  why,  as  we  asked 
before,  should  the  Celtic  Gauls  have  borrowed  tho  word 
fata  to  designate  their  gnomes  ?  Again,  are  the  words 
fade,  fada,  fee  derived  from  fata  at  all?  Are  the 
fays  not  direct  descendants,  spiritual  and  philological,  of 
the  old  Roman  Fatua;?  The  French  fees,  like  a  section  of  tho 
Scotch  fairies,  are  beautiful  women  of  the  woods  and  waters,  not 
squat  and  dark-haired,  like  the  Euskarians,  but  fair,  and  with 
yellow  locks,  like  the  New  Zealand  sea  fairies,  or  with  green  tresses, 
like  the  Russian  Rusalkas;  beautiful  always,  like  the  Servian 
Vila.  "  The  hill  was  her  mother,  the  dew  her  mother's  milk,  tho 
wild  wind  rocked  her  cradle."  The  love  of  these  fays  is  sometimes 
baneful  to  men,  as  in  the  Breton  legend  of  the  Sieur  Nan. 
Strangely  enough,  the  New  Caledonians,  who  know  not  Euskarians, 
have  the  same  fairy-lore.  A  credible  witness  assured  us  that  a 
Kaneka  prophesied  that  his  own  death  would  follow,  as  it  did,  a  few 
days  after  he  had  been  the  lover  of  one  of  the  fairy  women  of  the 
island.  Now  these  women  being  the  creatures  who,  in  European 
fable,  have  the  first  right  to  the  name  of  Fades  and  fays,  it  is  plain 
that  they  have  no  apparent  connexion  with  short,  black,  hostile 
Euskarians.  Have  they  any  more  connexion  with  the  word 
fata  ?  We  confess  that  the  derivative  from  fatuae  seems  to  us 
much  more  plausible.  In  Facciolati's  Lexicon,  fatua  is  rendered 
"  eadem  quae  bona  dea."  Bona  dea  has  much  analogy  to  "  the  good 
folk,"  "  the  good  neighbours  "  of  Scottish  fairy  lore.  Lactantius 
has  much  to  say  about  the  prophetic/afu<®,  but  Mr.  Coote's  esaay  on 
"  The  Neo  Latin  Fay,"  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Folk  Lore 
Record,  contains  information  enough  for  most  inquirers.  We 
seem  then  to  have  reached  these  results : — fata  need  only  have  a 
remote  and  unessential  connexion  with  the  fays  ;  there  is  no  con- 
nexion at  all  between  fata  and  metal  lurgic  gnomes,  Euskarian  or 
Finnish ;  lastly,  the  genuine  fays  and  fairies  answer  to  what  wo 
know  of  the  fatuce. 

It  does  not  need  much  fairy  lore  to  see  how  commonly  the 
fays  are  women,  in  all  respects  unlike  the  short  dark  women  of  a 
hostile  race.  Our  fairies  answer  to  the  Nereids  of  modern  Greek 
superstition — airy  shapes  that  dance  on  the  hills,  and  allure 
young  maidens  to  join  their  company.  Again,  our  fairies  are 
curiously  connected  with  the  ancient  classical  myths  of  Hades. 
They  have  a  kingdom  underground,  like  Hades  ;  they  are  ruled  by 
a  queen,  like  the  subjects  of  the  dread  Lady  Persephone.  The 
middle  ages  half  consciously  recognized  this ;  thus  Chaucer 
speaks  of  "  Pluto  that  is  king  of  fayrie,"  and  of  "  Proserpine  and 
all  her  faery."  In  the  old  romance  of  Orfeo  (Orpheus)  the  classical 
hero  seeks  his  lost  Eurydice,  not  in  Hades,  but  in  fairyland. 
Fairies  and  beings  of  the  fairy  order  are  essentially  a  popular 
superstition.  Nothing  prevents  us  from  supposing  that,  before 
there  was  a  Greek  literature,  the  Greek  peasants  had  their  stories 
of  the  under-world  of  Faery,  which  stories  poets  later  combined 
with  other  materials  into  the  full-grown  myths  of  Hades.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Scotch  Kirk,  when  Jane  Weir  was  tried  for 
witchcraft,  recognized  that  "  the  Fairy  Queen  "  was  but  another 
name  for  the  lord  of  the  under-world,  the  Devil. 

The  result  of  this  hasty  inquiry  is  to  prove,  we  think,  or  at  least 
to  suggest,  that  fairy  mythology  is  a  tissue  of  many  threads  of 
fancy.  Fragments  of  history,  half  forgotteD,  may  be  woven  into 
tales  of  skilled  dwarfs,  dwellers  in  mysterious  mines.  A  super- 
stition less  readily  .accounted  for  supplies  imagination  with  nymphs 
and  Nereids,  fatuce  undfees,  lovers  of  mortal  men  as  were  Melusine, 
Calypso,  and  the  Queen  of  Faery  who  led  tho  Rhymer  into 
her  own  country,  riding  through  rivers  of  slain  men's  blood. 
Yet  another,  but  kindred,  superstition  supplies  the  Fata  and 
Moipai,  the  fairy  godmothers,  with  the  mystic  birthday  gifts,  and 
the  woven  web  of  fortune.  Once  more  we  have  the  most  graceful 
creations  of  man's  fancy,  the  soulless  ladies  of  the  sea  and  the 
river,  the  mountains  and  the  wells.  Over  the  whole  mass  of 
tangled  imaginations,  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  of  Fletcher,  of 
Herrick,  of  Homer,  and  Virgil  has  brooded,  and  produced  Titania 
and  Oberon,  the  Pixies,  Calypso,  and  all  the  choir  of  Thetis  and 
Cymodoce.  Apart,  again,  from  these  are  the  wilder  shapes  of  the 
woodland,  lamia  who  steal  children,  and  the  dreadful  women  of 
the  niaht  who  wash  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  the  moonlit  shores 
of  the  rivers  of  France.  These  beings  start  from  imaginative 
beginnings  as  rude  and  remote  as  the  ancestral  Zulu  spirits  whicfc 
people  African  thickets,  and  are  at  last  formed  by  popular  and 
poetic  fancy  into  the  characters  of  the  Midsummer  Nt'aht's  Dream. 
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BESAXgON. 

BESANCON  lies  at  present,  but  will  not  lie  muck  longer,  out 
of  the  ordinary  path  of  the  English  tourist.  When  the  new- 
railway  is  completed  across  the  department  of  the  Doubs,  from 
Besancon  to  Le  Locle  in  Switzerland,  the  natural  and  most  direct 
route  from  Paris  to  Neufchatel  will  pass  through  the  town.  But 
although  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  give  a  final  movement  to 
the  prosperity  of  Besancon,  it  is  not  needed  to  make  the  town 
the  most  flourishing  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France.  Commercial 
and  political  changes  have  combined  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
to  bring  about  this  state  of  things.  Since  the  cession  of  Alsace, 
Besancon  has  taken  very  much  the  position  of  Mulhouse  as  an  out- 
post, and  amasses  the  trade  of  the  frontier  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  Belfort.  And,  while  these  external  advantages  enlarge 
the  wealth  of  the  town,  it  possesses  an  internal  industry  which 
increases  every  year  in  importance.  The  foundation  of  the  famous 
watch-making  trade  of  Besancon  is  historically  curious.  The 
agitations  of  the  devolution,  headed  by  Bas3al  and  Bernard  de 
Saiutes,  practically  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  Besancon  as  it 
had  existed  under  the  ancien  regime,  but  the  same  agitations, 
and  indeed  the  same  agitator,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  a  much  more  important  new  industry  ;  for  it  was  Bassal 
himself  who,  in  1793,  introduced  into  the  town  a  colony  of 
watchmakers  from  La  Ohaux-de-Fonds  and  Le  Locle,  exiled 
for  their  sympathy  with  the  French  Kepublic.  Slowly  the 
newcomers  settled  down  and  persuaded  the  townsfolk  to  adopt 
their  trade;  but  it  has  only  been  since  i860  that  the  watch- 
makers of  Besancon  have  been  able  to  compete  successfully,  with 
Switzerland.  Iu  1861  the  municipality  granted  the  Town 
Granary,  a  handsome  building  dating  from  the  earlier  part  of  last 
century,  to  form  an  Ecole  d'Horlogerie,  and  the  French  market  in 
watches  is  now  almost  entirely  supplied  by  Besancon.  The  old 
and  somewhat  sombre  city  has  the  character  which  the  general 
adoption  of  a  single  employment  somehow  gives  to  a  town — a 
peculiar  air  of  uniformity  and  precision,  which  is  rather  difficult 
to  define,  but  very  easy  to  feel,  and  which  is  certainly  appropriate 
in  a  place  entirely  given  over  to  watch-making. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  must  have  been  some  canm  or 
village  on  the  site  of  Besancon.  It  is  one  of  those  points  to  which 
men  crowd  instinctively,  led  by  the  extraordinary  geographical 
advantages  of  the  position.  Leaving  the  frontier  of  Switzerland, 
the  Doubs,  a  broad,  and  at  some  places  even  majestic,  river,  flows 
south-west  through  the  parallel  folds  of  the  northern  outskirts  of 
the  Jura.  In  reaching  Besancon,  it  is  confronted  by  a  rock  that 
towers  with  precipitous  sides  above  its  waters.  To  avoid  this 
obstacle,  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  north,  but  is  pressed  back  again 
directly  by  the  line  of  hills  on  the  other  bank,  and,  re- 
turning to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  pursues  its  south-westerly 
course.  But,  in  takiug  this  detour,  it  has  formed  a  small  horse- 
shoe, a  peninsula  the  narrow  isthmus  of  which  is  entirely 
filled  up  by  the  precipitous  rock,  now  the  citadel.  Such  a  position 
was  not  likely  to  be  long  disregarded,  even  by  savages.  Caesar, 
in  the  Commentaries,  is  eloquent  over  the  advantages  of  Vesontio, 
which  had  long  been  the  capital  of  the  nation  of  Sequania.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Nero  that  Rome  became  practically 
aware  of  the  strength  of  the  site.  Vesontio  clearly  proclaimed 
herself  in  favour  of  Galba,  closed  her  gates  against  Verginius 
Rufus,  and  gained  the  lively  recognition  of  the  new  Emperor. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  perceiving  the  growing  opulence  of  the  town, 
made  it  a  Itoirian  colony,  under  the  title  of  Colonia  Victrix 
Sequanorurn,  and  under  his  protection  Vesontio  began  to  make 
that  display  of  architectural  splendour  the  ruins  of  which  still 
adorn  her  squares  and  her  museums.  Christianity  was  soon  after 
this  introduced  into  the  town  by  two  missionaries  from  Lyons — 
St.  Ferreol  and  St.  Ferjeux — who  were  cruelly  executed  by  the 
Roman  prefect  in  the  theatre  of  Vesontio,  on  June  16,  212,  and 
who  thereupon  became  and  have  remained  the  patron  saints  of  the 
city.  Of  the  early  history  which  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with 
this  sensational  incident,  many  curious  relics  remain  in  the  modern 
Besancon.  The  ruins  of  this  very  theatre,  preserved  in  the 
public  gardens,  oddly  but  appropriately  styled  Square  Archeo- 
logique,  consist  of  certain  elegant  columns  and  fragments  of 
columns,  the  drums  of  which  are  singularly  small  for  those  of  an 
antique  building.  These  were  discovered  lying  where  they  now 
iitand,  and  in  all  probability  mark  with  exactitude  the  facade  of 
the  theatre  where  St.  Ferreol  and  St.  Ferjeux  were  tormented 
and  beheaded. 

The  Middle  Ages  have  left  but  little  mark  of  their  passage  upon 
P>esancon.  The  Christian  architecture  of  the  town  is  mean,  and 
offers  no  striking  peculiarity.  The  Cathedral  is  a  tasteless  basilica 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  heavily  decorated  with  marble  and 
gilding,  and  taking  the  place  of  an  ancient  Gothic  church  destroyed 
by  Vauban  in  1674  to  make  room  for  his  fortifications.  It  contains 
a  superb  picture,  a  Fra  Bartolommeo,  of  which  the  pedigree  is  above 
suspicion.  This  fine  work,  a  Madonna  supported  by  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Stephen,  was  a  commission  given  to  the  great  master  by 
Ferry  Carondelet,  and  an  entry  exists  in  the  town  records  to  the 
effect  that  the  city  received  it  from  Italy  in  the  spring  of  15 18. 
As  Fra  Bartolommeo  died  in  15 16,  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
latest  of  his  works,  one  even  which  he  did  not  live  to  forward  to 
its  destination.  Little,  however,  of  interest  as  is  presented  by  the 
Cathedral,  the  other  churches  of  the  town  are  even  more  insignifi- 
cant examples  of  poor  eighteenth-century  work,  or,  still  worse,  of 
nineteenth-century  eccentricity ;  while,  from  the  heights  to  the 
north,  a  visible  eyesore  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass,  shines 
the  hideous  church  of  St.  Claude,  an  experiment  in  modern 


Gothic  which  tends  to  make  the  English  visitor  resigned  to  much 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  at  home.  The  military  monuments  of 
Besancon  are  far  more  interesting  than  the  ecclesiastical.  No 
position  could  be  conceived  more  delightful  to  the  fancy  of  an 
artist  in  fortification,  and  the  greatest  of  all  such  artists  had 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill  here  to  the  utmost.  In 
1674,  when  Louis  XIV.  had  stormed  the  town  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-seven  days,  it  was  determined  that  Besancon  should 
be  transformed  into  a  fortress  of  the  first  order.  Vauban,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  was  invited  to  undertake  the 
wrorks ;  and  he  planned  them  with  special  enthusiasm,  although 
they  were  not  fully  carried  out  until  171 1.  The  marvellous 
feeling  for  nature  which  this  unrivalled  architect  possessed  is 
nowhere  more  plainly  shown  than  at  Besancon.  His  lines  of 
fortification  start  from  the  facets  of  the  cliff,  and  stand  out  against 
the  sky  with  the  appearance  of  veritable  rock,  so  exactly  has 
Vauban  adapted  and  exaggerated  the  natural  curves  of  the  moun- 
tain. ^  Since  1870  it  has  been  difhcult,  almost  impossible,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  citadel ;  and  the  visitor  is  thus  prevented  from  ob- 
taining what  must  certainly  be  the  finest  view  of  the  town,  which 
must  lie  like  a  map  at  the  feet  of  the  rock  girdled  by  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Doubs. 

Even  though  this  privilege  be  denied,  it  is  very  easy,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  little  pains,  to  obtain  such  views  of  Besancon  as  serve 
to  prove  it  one  of  the  most  romantic  cities  in  France.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  modern  warfare  the  citadel  is  by  no  means  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  town,  and  very  strong  forts  have  been  constructed  on 
the  still  higher  hills  north  and  south,  Fort  Chandane  and  Fort 
Brigilli.  To  the  outskirts  of  these  fortifications  the  visitor  may 
climb  without  indiscretion,  and  look  down,  not  on  the  town  merely, 
but  even  on  the  citadel  itself.  The  character  of  the  valley  is 
almost  Scotch.  Under  a  cloudy  sky  it  would  be  easy  to  persuade 
oneself  that  a  broad  glen  of  Perthshire  lay  at  one's  feet,  though  the 
Tay  would  but  poorly  typify  the  grandeur  of  the  Doubs.  The 
rivers  of  France  rarely  do  justice  to  their  own  volume  and  magni- 
tude. The  tributaries  of  the  Seine,  for  instance,  wind  without 
dignity  under  their  endless  avenues  of  poplar-trees  through  a 
uniformly  flat  and  inexpressive  country.  The  Doubs  is  considered 
the  finest  French  river,  and  it  owes  its  reputation  to  the  fact  that, 
with  undiminished  volume,  it  flows  through  scenery  which  is 
almost  mountainous  in  the  grandeur  of  its  forms.  Close  to 
Besancon  there  are  two  ruined  mediaeval  castles,  Montfaucon  and 
Moutferrand,  the  size  and  beetlihg  height  of  which  would  have 
been  celebrated  by  a  hundred  bards  had  they  chanced  to  tower 
above  the  Rhine.  But  the  fact  is  that  Frenchmen  themselves  have 
scarcely  wraked  up  to  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  scenery  of 
Franche-Comte. 

Besancon  is  justly  proud  of  the  large  number  of  distinguished 
men  to  whom  it  has  given  birth.  Victor  Hugo  was  born — as  he 
himself  says,  by  accident — in  a  little  house  that  now  looks  on  to  the 
capitals  and  arches  of  the  Square  Archeologique.  His  parents  were 
hastening  northward  from  the  Court  of  Madrid,  when  the  poet  just 
contrived  to  secure  his  Gallic  birthright  by  being  born  in  these 
very  unassuming  lodgings.  He  has  many  times  promised  to  visit 
his  natal  city  in  state,  but  hitherto  one  accident  or  another  has 
always  prevented  him.  Two  other  active  regenerators  of  an  effete 
civilization  first  saw  the  light  at  Besancon  ;  for  here  Fourier  was 
born  in  1772,  and  Proudhon  in  1809.  The  milder  and  much 
more  charming  genius  of  Charles  Nodier  was  awakened  here 
in  1780,  and  tne  reader  of  his  delightful  reminiscences  will  retrace 
with  pleasure  and  amusement  many  of  his  early  ramblings.  Various 
other  celebrities  are  duly  chronicled  in  the  excellent  guide  which 
has  just  been  published  {Besancon  et  ses  environs.  Par  Auguste 
Castan.  Besancon:  Marion.  1880)  by  the  chief  of  the  Town 
Library,  a  guide  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in  ful- 
ness of  detail  or  elegance  of  form.  The  name  of  M.  Castan  re- 
minds us  that  the  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  town.  In  1694  an  abbe  of  Besancon  left  in  his  will  to  the 
town  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books,  pictures,  antiquities,  and 
coins  which  he  had  principally  obtained  from  the  family  of  the 
great  Cardinal  de  Granville,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  Minister 
of  Spain.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century  there  remained  enough  of 
the  matchless  collections  of  this  famous  connoisseur  to  make  the 
gift  of  the  abbe  extremely  valuable.  The  library  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  7th  of  July,  1696,  has  constantly  been  enriched, 
and  now  consists  of  130,000  volumes.  Among  the  gems  of  the 
collection  are  a  dozen  books  from  the  library  of  King  Mathias 
Corvinus,  the  fate  of  whose  literary  treasures  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  romances  of  bibliography.  The  visitor  is  shown,  with 
natural  pride,  the  architectural  studies  of  Pierre  Adrien  Paris,  the 
architect  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  director  of  the  French  Academy 
in  Rome.  Paris  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Piranesi,  and 
these  designs  remind  the  student  of  those  of  the  greater  artist. 
The  collection  attracted  much  admiration  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  architect,  and  he  was  offered  30,000  francs  for  its  possession. 
The  Bisontins,  however,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Besancon  call  them- 
selves, have  great  pride  in  their  native  town,  and  the  patriotic  M. 
Paris  declined  this  gilded  bait  to  present  his  beloved  collection  to 
the  Public  Library  of  the  city.  This  act  of  vertaeuse  abnegation  is 
duly  commemorated  by  a  grateful  municipality,  and  has  done 
more  to  make  Pierre  Adrien  Paris  known  to  posterity  than  all  hia 
careful  drawings.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  in  England  we 
had  a  little  more  of  that  desire  to  beautify  and  enrich  our 
provincial  towns  which  makes  many  of  the  departmental  capitals 
of  France  so  interesting. 
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THE  HEIGHT  OF  DIVERSION. 

WE  suppose  that  the  statement  that  London  and  Paris  are 
the  chief  centres  of  civilization  is  as  little  of  a  contentious 
statement  as  any  that  conhl  be  framed  on  the  subject.  M.  Victor 
Hugo  would  no  doubt  bo  indignant  at  the  elevation  of  London; 
.severe  persona  of  English  or  ( lermau  nationality  may  think  that  too 
great  a  compliment  is  paid  to  Paris.  But,  on  the  admirable  principle 
bv  which  the  merit  of  Themistocles  was  ascertained,  the  assertion 
Riay  bo  almost  certain  of  proving  itself.  The  intelligent  Japanese 
might  Stickle  for  Tokio,  and  the  intelligent  Borderer  for  Peebles, 
but  still  London  and  Paris  are  pretty  sure  to  bo  placed  in  every- 
body's list.  Therefore  it  is  interesting  to  those  who  take  a  fond 
;  'ensure  in  contemplating  the  progress  of  the  species  to  investigate 
•he  ways  and  manners  of  theso  two  capitals,  and  especially  their 
iimusements.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  last  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  this  investigation  presented  itself.  On  Sunday  Paris 
had  a  glorious  time — which  expression  is  not  a  Yankee  vulgarism, 
ns  the  vulgar  think,  but  occurs  in  the  writings  of  no  less  a  person 
than  John  Dryden.  A  Montgollier  balloon  was  advertised  to 
nscend  from  some  place  of  public  amusement,  with  Miss  Lena  Lisa 
or  one  of  her  sisters  suspended  from  a  trapeze  attached  thereto. 
Hasty  roaders  are  requested  not  to  think  that  they  can  at  once 
perceive  the  exquisite  pastime  promised  by  this  advertisement.  To 
hang  from  a  trapeze  underneath  a  balloon  of  ordinary  construction 
is  a  sufficiently  perilous  proceeding,  and  when  the  suspended 
person  is  of  the  weaker  sex  the  delicacy  of  the  sensation  is  ob- 
viously much  increased.  But  with  the  original  or  Montgollier 
form  of  halloon,  where  the  lifting  power  is  simply  the  effect 
produced  on  ordinary  air  by  tire  underneath  an  open  bag,  the 
danger  is  of  course  much  increased,  because  these  balloons  are 
liable  to  many  more  accidents  than  the  more  perfect  closed  ap- 
paratus filled  with  coal  gas  and  regulated  at  pleasure  by  valves. 
But  at  the  last  moment  it  seems  that  Miss  Lisa  Lena,  or  Mile. 
Albertine,  either  had  a  prior  engagement,  or  for  some  other  reason 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  So  a  young  athlete  named  Navarre 
volunteered  to  go  up  for  the  sum  of  two  pounds  sterling — an  ad- 
vance upon  the  tariff'  of  twopence  mentioned  in  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression not  otherwise  inapplicable  to  the  case.  Further,  M. 
Navarre,  having  the  honour  of  his  profession  at  heart  like  all  good 
Frenchmen,  refused  to  be  tied  on.  The  result  hardly  needs  to  be 
told.  At  a  great  height  the  wretched  man's  head  or  his  muscles 
failed  him,  and  he  fell,  burying  himself  deep  in  the  earth,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  while  others  describe  the  circumstances  of 
.his  death  with  additions  of  even  more  fantastic  horror.  The 
.balloon,  not  to  be  outdone,  proceeded  to  burst  (which  Montgollier 
balloons  have  rather  a  habit  of  doing)  and  fell  on  the  spectators, 
"  greatly  frightening  them."  But  they  must  have  felt  that  the 
rare  good  fortune  they  had  just  experienced  was  cheaply  purchased 
.at  the  price  of  being  bonneted  by  the  strips  and  fragments  of  a 
burst  balloon. 

"While  this  was  going  on  at  Paris  preparations  were  being  made 
in  London  for  a  spectacle  not  very  dissimilar  in  kind,  but  varied  in 
^circumstances.  It  is  not  as  yet  considered  proper  in  Sabbatarian 
England  to  amuse  oneself  with  the  spectacle  of  the  mercenary 
death  or  torture  of  human  beings  on  Sunday.  We  wait  till 
Monday.  On  Monday  last,  at  the  usual  place,  the  Agricultural 
I] all,  began  one  of  the  now  common  exhibitions  patronized  by  a 
few  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  attended  by  thousands 
who  evidently  do  not  know  better,  and  miscalled  trials  of  endur- 
ance. The  eminent  Powell,  champion  long-distance  pedestrian 
of  the  world  (or  some  part  of  the  world,  for  the  distinctions 
.of  athletic  championships  are  subtle),  had  been  challenged  by 
the  aspiring  Pegram  ;  and  several  other  distinguished  and  doubt- 
Jess  consistent  walkers  had  joined  the  contest,  for  the  usual 
.six  days'  struggle,  "  go  as  you  please."  As  soon  as  the  idle 
conventional  restraints  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  were  over, 
the  men  were  started  "with  a  few  words  of  caution,"  which 
.also  are  usual  on  these  occasions,  and  which  irresistibly  remind 
the  reader  of  a  certain  historic  prayer  about  the  shedding  of 
blood.  The  beginnings  of  these  contests  are  comparatively  tame ; 
indeed  they  might  be  mistaken  for  the  sort  of  race  in  which  un- 
civilised persons,  vacant  of  the  glorious  gains  of  the  latter  days, 
still  take  a  considerable  interest.  The  men  are  fresh,  in  good 
training,  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  know  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  patrons  of  the  sport 
bad  an  unusually  short  time  to  wait  for  their  favourite  and 
expected  pleasures.  The  record  of  these  pleasures  is  not  wholly 
•ngreeable  to  read,  for  the  new  long-distance  contest  differs 
Jroni  the  old  P.P.  not  in  being  any  the  less  brutal,  but  in 
being  entirely  destitute  of  the  rich  argot  which  adorned  the 
annals  of  the  older  institution.  At  one  o'clock  on  Monday  after- 
noon "  the  proceedings  were  enlivened  "  by  the  arrival  of  a  band, 
but  still  more  by  the  fact  that  Pegram,  a  man  of  colour,  "  seemed 
far  from  well,"  and  had  frequently  to  leave  the  track.  This  is 
what  the  amateur  of  long-distance  contests  can,  as  De  Quincey 
would  have  said,  recommend  to  a  friend.  To  see  an  apparently 
hale  and  vigorous  person  career  round  a  ring  is  monotonous ;  but 
to  see  a  wearied  and  beaten  wretch  flinch  as  he  puts  down  his 
bleeding  feet  on  the  ground,  or  stagger  round  the  track  with  the 
'half-drunken  gait  of  one  on  whom  the  desire  to  sleep  has  come  in 
an  overpowering  burst— this  is  truly  delightful.  Indeed  one  of 
the  historians  of  the  present  contest  has  hinted  that  from  the 
beginning  there  were  peculiarly  interesting  features  about  it. 
Most  of  the  competitors  were  very  young  men,  and  "  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  such  very  young  men  will  be  able  to  forego  sleep 


with  the  same  facility  as  their  older  opponents."  There  were  other 
promising  symptoms.  It,  seems  thai  M  r.  I  ><ibler,ono  of  the  American 
champions,  is  of  so  game  a  disposition  that,  according  U)  his  truinor, 
"  if  he  had  only  one  leg  left  he  would  go  on."  The  idea  of  such  a 
sight  may  well  make  the  connoisseur  in  long-distance  competitions 
lick  his  lips,  though  perhaps  his  anticipation  is  shortsighted.  For 
clearly  the  man  who  has  two  feet  in  a  disabled  condition  must  feel 
twico  as  much  pain  himself,  and  therefore  give  twice  as  much 
pleasure  to  tho  spectators,  when  ho  puts  them  to  the  ground,  as 
the  man  who  has  but  one.  Donate — does  any  one  now  remember 
Donate  ? — after  tho  first  novelty  wore  oil',  would  not  be  a  satisfac- 
tory competitor  at  a  walking-match.  However,  wo  aro  omitting 
our  history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tho  celebrated  Blower  Brown 
and  Pegram,  the  coloured  challenger,  broke  down  on  tho  very  first 
day.  This  is  not  quite  as  it  should  be ;  for  the  object  is  not 
that  a  man  should  break  down  completely  the  first  day,  but  that 
he  should  hobble  on  for  four  or  five.  Still  the  break-downs,  when 
one  remembers  what  that  phrase  means  in  the  present  instance, 
were  in  themselves  doubtless  an  agreeable  excitement.  Besides, 
Littlewood,  another  competitor,  "  kept  on  steadily,  though  he 
sutlers  considerably  from  his  feet,  which  are  rather  raw."  This  13 
the  real  thing  for  the  spectators  at  tho  Agricultural  JTall.  For 
ourselves  we  are  quite  content  with  it,  and  shall  not  investigate 
the  particulars  of  the  contest  any  further. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  utter  condemnation  which 
we  pass  upon  these  disgraceful  and  idiotic  exhibitions  has  no  sort 
of  connexion  with  any  dislike  of  athletics  or  of  pedestrianism  in 
particular.  The  man  who  has  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  resting 
atnightafter  hisown  legs  have  carried  him  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  place  where  he  rested  the  night  before,  has  missed,  it  maybe, 
one  of  the  lesser,  but  certainly  not  one  of  the  least,  pleasures  of  life. 
But  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  that  these  brutal  pro- 
ceedings have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  honest,downright  walk- 
ing under  natural  conditions.  Their  attraction,  denied  or  disguised 
as  it  may  be,  is  simply  the  attraction  which  certain  vulgar  natures 
feel  in  the  sight  of  the  suffering  of  others.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  them  more  and  not  less  degrading  than  prize-fighting, 
which  had  at  least  a  very  definite  reference  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  and  the  disuse  of  which,  though  it  has  110  doubt  stopped  a 
great  source  of  blackguardism  and  rascality,  has  perhaps  exercised 
in  some  respects  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  behaviour  and  dis- 
position of  Englishmen.  It  was  useful  to  know  how  to  use  your 
fists  on  occasion,  and  the  use  of  them  was  not  the  worst  way  of 
settling  quarrels.  It  is  not  useful,  and  cannot  be  useful  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  to  be  able  to  trot  or  stumble  so  many 
hundred  miles  in  a  given  time  on  a  prepared  path,  with  elaborately 
prepared  stimulants,  restoratives,  and  appliances  of  all  kind  ready 
at  hand.  All  this  is  as  obvious  and  as  trite  as  the  performances 
themselves  are  discreditable,  but  while  the  facts  are  repeated  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  comment.  There  is  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  the  spectators  who  crowded  to  see  Navarre  go  to  a  death 
which,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  was  at  any  rate  highly  probable, 
and  the  spectators  who  crowded  to  see  Littlewood  going  very 
slowly,  because  he  suffers  considerably  from  his  feet,  which  are 
raw.  We  do  not  advocate  legislative  interference  in  these  matters 
(except  in  the  sense  of  sharp  enforcement  of  the  law  of  man- 
slaughter in  cases  of  what  are  facetiously  called  accidents),  because 
such  interference  would  be  nearly  impossible,  and,  if  possible,  not 
particularly  wholesome.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  remon- 
strances would  have  the  least  effect  upon  Arry  and  his  like ;  but 
we  really  do  think  that  Arry's  betters  might  find  some  worthier  em- 
ployment than  the  provision  of  these  disgusting  spectacles  for  their 
inferiors.  Without  such  provision  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
they  could  go  on.  Fortunately  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  huge 
building  open  night  and  day  for  a  week  are  very  considerable,  and 
now  that  London  in  the  small  hours  is  rather  a  dreary  place,  even 
the  most  devoted  amateurs  hardly  care  to  sit  up  all  night.  The 
gate-money  is  therefore  a  decidedly  variable  quantity,  and  has,  we 
believe,  on  some  occasions  barely  sufficed  to  cover  expenses.  An- 
other point  against  the  pastime  is  that  its  choicest  moments  cannot 
be  anticipated,  and  must  be  long  waited  for.  The  accessories  or 
assistants,  whichever  word  be  preferred,  at  M.  Navarre's  suicide, 
had  their  pleasure  hot  and  strong,  and  all  in  a  burst.  Unless  an 
ingenious  system  of  telegrams,  giving  such  news  as  "  Smith's  left 
foot  quite  raw,  hurry  up  to  Islington,"  or,  "  Robinson  has  strained 
a  sinew,  he  is  moaning  as  he  walks,"  could  be  arranged  and  posted 
all  over  London  from  time  to  time,  these  exquisite  delights  must 
necessarily  be  lost  or  wearily  expected.  Hence,  a  good  deal  of  en- 
couragement ab  extra  is  needed  to  keep  the  amusement  in  vogue. 
Unluckily  that  encouragement  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  forth- 
coming without  any  difficulty.  It  would  be  really  interesting  to 
get  a  well-skilled  casuist — say  Mr.  Capes  or  the  Prime  Minister — 
to  estimate  the  relative  moral  position  of  the  persons  who  give 
this  encouragement,  and  of  the  sportive  bargee  who  was  found 
guilty  at  Bristol  the  other  day  of  promoting  a  contest  of  endurance 
by  turning  on  the  water  into  a  lock  in  which  two  boys  were  try- 
ing to  rescue  a  third  from  drowning.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  long-distance  contests  have  actually  resulted  in  loss  of 
life,  both  in  this  country  and,  we  believe,  in  America,  and  that  it 
is  more  or  less  an  accident  that  they  do  not  do  so  oftener.  The 
bargee  in  question  might  justly  have  argued  that  if  the  two  boys 
had  had  more  endurance,  and  had  held  on  tighter,  the  third  would 
not  have  been  drowned.  Indeed,  lock  proprietors  might  perhaps,  in 
these  unprofitable  days  for  canals,  turn  their  attention  to  a  new 
source  of  revenue. 
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MALTA. 

MOST  complaints  are  more  or  less  reasonable  if  they  are  looked 
at  from  the  complainant's  point  of  view,  and  the  address  which 
certain  inhabitants  of  Malta  have  lately  presented  to  Lord  Kimberley 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  address  is  itself  an  amplification  of 
a  petition  previously  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
Parliament  is  asked  to  amend  the  Maltese  Constitution  in  two  im- 
portant particulars.  The  people  of  the  island,  if  this  petition  fairly 
represents  their  wishes,  want  to  be  governed  by  a  civilian,  not  by  a 
soldier,  and  to  be  secured  against  the  alteration  of  laws  affecting 
local  interests,  the  imposition  or  alteration  of  taxes,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  revenue,  "  otherwise  than  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  people's  representatives  in  Council  assembled."  The 
petitioners  then  descend  to  particulars,  and  ask  that  a  certain  vote  for 
draining  the  fortified  towns  of  Malta,  which  was  passed  by  "  the 
majority  of  the  ollicial  members  against  the  unanimous  opposition 
of  the  elected  members,"  may  be  revoked.  The  address  to  Lord 
Kimberley  contends  that  the  social  and  economical  questions 
which  have  lately  come  before  the  Maltese  Government  are  not 
suited  to  the  application  of  military  methods.  They  can 
only  be  wisely  settled  by  a  Governor  who  has  had  the 
training  of  a  statesman.  What  can  a  soldier  know  about  Sanitary 
and  Building  Acts,  about  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  about  water  supply  and  drainage  works  ?  Even  if  he 
takes  them  in  hand  without  any  bias  one  way  or  the  other,  he  is 
at  least  as  likely  to  go  wrong  as  to  go  right,  and  he  is  far  less 
likely  than  a  civilian  to  be  free  from  bias.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  representation  is  in  itself  perfectly  reasonable.  No  de- 
pendency likes  being  governed  by  a  soldier,  and,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, no  dependency  is  so  well  governed  by  a  soldier  as  it  is  by  a 
civilian. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  second 
request.  The  address  pleads  that,  when  the  British  Government 
granted  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  a  representative  element  in  the 
Government  Council,  it  could  not  have  been  intended  that  this 
representative  element  should  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  official 
element.  The  object  of  representation  is  that  the  people  repre- 
sented should  be  able  to  get  their  own  way ;  and  if  their  repre- 
sentatives are  liable  to  be  outvoted  by  merufcf  i  s  who  represent  no 
one  but  the  Government  which  appoints  then.,  Lhey  might  just  as 
well  not  have  seats  in  the  Council.  If  the.  t-  is  any  question 
on  which  the  people  of  Malta  may  fairly  claim  to  be  consulted,  it 
is  the  drainage  of  their  towns ;  but  even  on  this  point  the  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Council  have  been  too  strong  for  them.  The 
Government  had  one  theory  of  how  a  town  ought  to  be  drained, 
the  elected  members  of  Council  had  another ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment insisted  that  its  own  plan  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to 
any  other.  It  is  not  unfair,  perhaps,  to  assume  that  Malta  is  not 
more  anxious  than  other  communities  to  spend  money  on  sanitary 
improvements,  and  it  is  probably  quite  as  alive  as  other  communi- 
ties to  the  imprudence  of  putting  forward  this  distaste  in  its 
naked  simplicity.  No  one  nowadays  is  old-fashioned  enouirh  to 
say,  "I  dislike  paying  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  I  live  in."  A 
surer  and  more  eliicacious  way  of  escaping  the  burden  is  to  object 
successively  to  all  the  schemes  proposed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
perfect  plan  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  that  it  is  foolish  to 
waste  money  on  mere  stopgaps.  When,  therefore,  the  authors  of 
the  address  maintain  that  what  they  desire  is  a  "  consistent, 
practicable,  and  efficient  system  of  drainage,"  and  that  what  they 
object  to  is  the  system  of  drainage  which  the  Government,  after 
giving  full  consideration  to  the  subject,  have  decided  to  be  the 
best,  we  know  pretty  well  what  this  passion  for  the  ideal  is  worth. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  people  of  Malta 
have  a  prima  facie  case  against  the  Government.  Why,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  unanimously  opposed  to  modem  conceptions  of 
drainage,  should  they  have  these  conceptions  forced  upon  them  ? 
We  do  not  pass  sanitary  reforms  in  England  by  the  vote  of  the 
Treasury  Bench.  Why  should  we  adopt  in  the  case  of  a  depen- 
dency a  plan  which  we  should  not  tolerate  in  our  own  persons  ? 

The  answer  is  clear  and  conclusive,  though  unfortunately  it  is 
scarcely  one  which  the  people  of  Malta  can  be  expected  to  appre- 
ciate. Malta  does  not  stand  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  depen- 
dency. It  has  to  be  governed,  not  merely  for  its  own  good,  or  in 
accordance  with  its  own  views,  but  for  the  good  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  empire  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Generally  speaking,  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  consult  the  views 
of  her  dependencies* ;  indeed  in  not  a  few  instances  she  has  been 
aWe  to  give  them  more  self-government  than  they  can  use  to  their 
own  advantage.  But  Malta  does  not  enjoy  this  happy  in- 
significance. The  island  is  so  important  from  a  military 
point  of  view  that  it  has  to  be  regarded  from  that  point  of 
view  only.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Maltese,  who,  according  to 
the  petitioners,  originally  "  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government "  because  they  thought  it  better  suited 
than  any  other  to  satisfy  their  "  legitimate  wants  and  aspirations," 
should  find  that  their  right  of  administering  their  own  affairs 
is  still  but  imperfectly  recognized.  But  this  is  a  disadvantage 
which  they  share  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  any  other  fragments  of  British  territory  which  have  a 
military  importance  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  civil 
importance.  It  is  conceivable  that  Gibraltar  might  prefer  not  to  be 
troubled  with  a  garrison,  or  that  Portsmouth  may  think  the  con- 
dition of  an  unfortified  town  happier  than  that  of  a  town  which 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  earthworks.  The  reply  to  all 
such  complaints  is  that  a  house-door  might  as  well  plead  to 


have  its  surface  undisfigured  by  locks  and  bolts.  If  there 
were  no  such  things  as  burglars  this  innocent  preference  might 
be  consulted ;  and  when  peace  has  become  universal  and  per- 
petual, the  people  of  Malta  may  be  allowed  to  administer  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Until  this  millennial  period 
dawns  upon  Europe,  successive  Colonial  Secretaries  will  be  com- 
pelled to  say,  with  Lord  Kimberley,  that  "  the  peculiar  position  of 
Malta  as  a  great  Imperial  fortress  and  naval  station  will  always 
render  it  necessary  that  the  ultimate  decision,  whether  local 
or  Imperial  views  are  to  prevail,  should  rest  with  her  Majesty's 
Government,"  and  that  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  expedient, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  place  "the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  administration  in  the  same  hands  as  the  military 
command."  When  Malta  is  of  no  more  value  to  the  Empire  than 
any  other  island  of  the  same  size,  its  inhabitants  may  be  left  to  de- 
mine  whether  their  towns  shall  be  drained  or  undrained.  The 
Imperial  Government  will  then  have  no  interest  in  making  them 
more  healthy  than  they  desire  to  be.  But,  while  we  maintain 
garrisons  in  Maltese  towns  and  ships  in  Maltese  harbours,  the 
health  of  the  troops  and  the  sailors  must  be  cared  for  by  the  Im- 
perial Government,  and  it  can  only  be  cared  for  by  compelling  the 
people  of  Malta  to  look  after  their  own  health.  We  may  admire 
the  yearning  after  sanitary  independence  if  we  choose,  but  from 
admiring  it  to  gratifying  it  is  a  longer  step  than  any  reasonable 
Minister  is  ever  likely  to  take. 


LAURENCE  TOMSON'S  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

TN  a  recent  article  headed  "  The  Breeches  Bible  "  we  gave  some 
account  of  the  remarkable  three  leaves  of  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  which  were  inserted 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  the  edition  of  the 
Genevan  Bible  which  was  issued  in  quarto  in  1579,  and  which,  we 
stated,  were  reprinted  in  all  the  quartos  of  this  version  down  to 
the  year  161 5  inclusive.  As  the  chief  purpose  of  that  article  was 
to  illustrate  the  truth,  which  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  clear, 
that  the  English  Reformation  was  all  along  conducted  entirely  on 
Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  principles,  and  had  scarcely  any  con- 
nexion with  Lutheranism  proper,  and  that  Laud  destroyed  Cal- 
vinism, which  had  become  rampant  in  the  Church  of  England, 
we  omitted  all  notice  of  a  much  larger  number  of  editions  of  a 
work  which  is  known  to  bibliographers  as  the  "Genevan  Tomson," 
which  must  also  have  been  suppressed  by  Laud's  influence,  as  the 
last  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1616.  It  was  also  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  notice  particularly  the  editions  of  the  Genevan  Bible 
which  preceded  that  in  which  this  Catechism  was  first  inserted ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  add  here  that,  as  Arch- 
bishop Laud  suppressed  this  Bible,  so  one  of  his  predecessors  iu 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  Matthew  Parker,  seems  to  have  dis- 
countenanced it,  for  no  edition  was  printed  in  England  during  his 
primacy.  Grindal  succeeded  him  in  1576,  and  the  successive  issues 
of  this  Bible  immediately  began,  the  first  London  folio  being 
dated  1576,  and  there  being  successive  editions  of  this  size  every 
year  till  his  death  in  1583 — if,  at  least,  what  Cotton  states  is 
true,  that  there  were  folios  of  15S0  and  1581,  which  seems,  how- 
ever, doubtful.  It  seems  as  if  Grindal  had  encouraged  the  use  of 
this  Bible  in  churches  as  against  the  use  of  Parkers,  or  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in  1568,  and  which, 
though  frequently  reprinted  during  Parker's  primacy,  was  only 
once  published  iu  this  size  during  the  time  that  Grindal  occupied 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  whilst  after  Grindal's  death  no  folio 
Genevans  were  printed  for  nine  years. 

We  now  propose  in  this  and  a  following  article  to  supplement 
what  we  have  said  by  giving  some  account  of  the  Tomson  editions  of 
the  Genevan  Bible  with  a  New  Testament,  revised  and  annotated  ; 
anc1  we.  do  so  the  rather  because,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  this 
boo  lias  been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  even  bibliographers 
have  omitted  to  notice  some  very  curious  points  as  regards  the 
different  editions  of  it.  Before  proceeding  further  we  may  correct  an 
error  in  our  previous  article  concerning  the  neglect  to  notice  the 
Questions  on  the  part  of  historians  and  bibliographers.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  that  Cotton  mentions  them  in  his  "  List  of 
Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English,"  and  we  have  since  seen  that 
even  Lewis,  in  his  "  Complete  History  of  the  Translations  of  the 
Bible,"  says  that  they  appear  in  the  Genevan  folio  of  1583.  In 
this  he  is  quite  correct,  and  it  is  the  only  folio  in  which  they  are 
printed.  There  are  a  few  octavo  editions,  and  notably  one  of 
1 59 1,  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  none  of  which  they  appear.  Lest 
any  one  should  be  misled  by  an  error  of  the  press  in  our  previous 
article,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  date  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Genevan  Bible  is  1560,  not  1568  as  there  printed,  and  that 
when  we  spoke  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  as  having  been  re-issued  in 
15S8,  and  perhaps  later,  it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say 
that  there  are  four  editions  of  a  later  date,  the  last  being  of  1606, 
and  that  a  New  Testament  of  this  version  was  published  as  late 
as  1619. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  Tomson's  editions  further  on,  we  must  first  say  a  few  words 
more  on  the  pure  Genevans.  As  there  are  at  least  thirty-five 
editions  of  this  version  in  4to.  independently  of  those  in  other 
sizes,  we  cannot  profess  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  we  believe 
there  is  no  material  variation  in  them.  Speaking  under  cor- 
rection, then,  we  may  say  that  they  are  in  black  letter,  with  the 
headings  of  the  chapters  in  italics,  and  also  a  few  words  in  Roman 
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typo  at  (he  left  and  right  hand  Bide  at  th>>  top  of  every  page, 
catling  attention  to  what  appeared  most,  noteworthy  in  the  page, 
according  to  the  profession  made  in  the  address  to  tho  reader 
which,  in  the  original  edition  of  April  io,  1560,  is  addressed  "To 
our  beloved  in  the  Lord  the  brethren  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Sec.  Grace,  mercie,  and  peace  through  Jesus  Christ."  In 
the  course  of  that  address  its  authors  say  that,  to  help  the  reader, 
"  we  have  set  over  the  head  of  every  page  some  notable  word  or 
sentence  which  may  greatly  further  aswel  for  memorie  as  for  the 
chief  point  of  the  page."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  noticing 
here  how  the  Puritanical  views  come  out  at  every  corner  of  the 
book.  Amongst  these  headings  of  tho  pages  will  bo  found  in 
every  one  of  these  Bibles,  at  the  chapter  which  records  the  deat  h 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  title,  "  The  inconvenience  of  dauncing,"  as 
if  the  danciug  of  the  daughter  of  Ilerodias  before  Herod  had  been 
the  principal  point  of  the  whole  narrative.  Probably  it  was 
thought  that,  as  tho  parallel  passage  in  St.  Matthew  had  been 
headed  "John  Baptist  beheaded,''  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  another  aspect  of  the  story  which  should  vindicate  the  strict 
regime,  under  which  Goneva  was  placed  by  Calvin's  severe  disci- 
pline. The  rest  of  the  headings  are  fair  enough,  and  show  no  par- 
ticular ani7nus,  unless  the  frequent  notice  of  idols  and  images  may 
be  thought  somewhat  of  an  exception,  and  the  special  calling 
attention  to  doctrine  in  the  two  headings  in  the  Acts,  "  Ordained 
to  salvation  "  and  "  Predestination." 

The  marginal  notes,  of  which  we  gave  a  specimen  in  our  previous 
article,  and  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are  also  in  Roman  type,  as 
likewise  are  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  several  books,  there  being 
what  is  called  "  an  argument "  prefixed  to  the  Apocrypha  expressing 
pretty  much  the  same  view  that  appeara  in  the  6th  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  as  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  1562,  the  Forty-two 
Articles  of  Edward's  reign  being  silent  on  this  subject.  The  trans- 
lators' disparagement  of  the  Apocrypha  is  further  indicated  by  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  annotations,  there  being  one  notable  ex- 
ception— namely,  on  2  Mace.  xii.  40-45 — where,  by  way  of  pro- 
testing against  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  note  asserts  that 

From  this  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  Greek  text  is  corrupt,  so  that 
no  good  sense,  much  less  certain  doctrine,  can  be  gathered  thereby.  Also 
it  is  evident  that  this  place  was  not  written  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  because 
it  dissenteth  from  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  also  the  author  of 
this  book,  acknowledging  his  own  infirmity,  desireth  pardon  if  he  have  not 
attained  to  that  he  should.  .  .  And  though  Judas  had  so  done,  yet  this 
particular  example  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  doctrine  no  more  than 
Zipporah's  was  to  prove  that  women  might  minister  the  Sacraments. 

It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  translators  should  have 
invented  such  a  monstrous  fiction  to  defend  their  opinions.  An}' 
scholar  who  will  turn  to  the  Greek  will  see  that  it  is  perfectly 
good  and  intelligible,  and  free  from  any  corruption  of  the  text. 
But,  to  continue  our  account  of  these  editions  as  distinguished 
from  the  Tomsons.  First,  we  observe  that  in  all  of  them  the 
Apocrypha  appears  sometimes  with  the  paging  or  foliation  going 
straight  through  from  the  beginning — e.g.  the  editions  of  1 594  and 
1606;  sometimes,  as  in  the  edition  of  1579,  where  the  Questions 
first  appear,  beginning  with  a  new  foliation  and  a  new  signature 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  followed  by  the  New  Testament  with 
a  title  and  three  other  leaves,  containing  the  "  Summe  of  the  whole 
Scripture  "  and  the  "  Certaine  questions  and  answeres,"  there  being 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  fourth  leaf  the  names  of  all  the  books, 
including  the  Apocryphal,  the  New  Testament  beginning  with  a 
new  foliation.  We  have  seen  a  copy  with  these  four  leaves  want- 
ing ;  but  that  they  were  torn  out,  probably  by  some  one  who  dis- 
liked Calvinism,  is  evident  from  a  reference  to  the  foliation,  which 
omits  folio  435-440.  The  later  editions  have  in  some  instances  a 
kind  of  concordance  and  index  added,  compiled  by  one  Robert  F. 
Herrey  in  1578,  and  which  may  occasionally  be  found  bound  up 
with  copies.  In  other  respects  some  of  the  editions  seem  to  re- 
semble each  other  very  closely,  so  that  a  leaf  from  one  might  be 
substituted  for  the  corresponding  leaf  in  another  without  the  change 
being  easily  detected.  This  is  the  case  especially  in  one  of  the 
four  editions  issued  in  1594  and  that  of  1606. 

And  now  we  proceed  with  our  account  of  the  Tomsons.  And  first 
as  regards  the  editor.  Laurence  Tomson  is  little  known  except  from 
the  account  given  of  him  in  his  Latin  epitaph  in  Chertsey  Church, 
where  he  was  buried.  He  is  there  said  to  have  been  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Geneva,  and  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Walsingham,  whose  secretary  he  was  till  Walsingham's  death  in 
1590.  Amongst  other  things  that  he  published  were  a  transla- 
tion of  some  of  Calvin's  sermons  and  a  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  Annotations,  which  Antony  Wood  speaks  of  as  being 
printed  in  8vo.  in  1589,  and  several  times  republished.  Dr.  Bliss 
has  very  properly  added  in  his  edition  of  Wood  the  dates  1576 
and  1577,  but  quotes  in  his  note  to  the  passage  some  curious 
mistakes  made  by  Kennet  and  Baker,  apparently  without  knowing 
that  they  are  mistakes.  This  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  perhaps, 
for  even  Cotton,  writing  a  few  years  later,  seems  to  be  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  editions  of  this  book.  And  it  does  not  appear  as  if 
any  writer  had  taken  much  trouble  in  collating  the  text  of  this 
edition  with  that  of  the  Genevan  version,  or  again  in  comparing 
the  different  issues  of  this  work  one  with  another.  Cotton  has 
given  a  few  verses  of  two  different  passages  in  parallel  columns  to 
show  how  little  variation  there  is  between  the  Old  Genevan  version 
and  the  revised  one  in  this  edition — and  it  happens  that  in  these 
instances  there  is  only  one  variation  in  each  passage— but,  if  he 
had  carried  his  researches  further,  he  would  have  found  certain 
places  where  the  changes  are  much  more  numerous.  Thus  in  the 
Third  Chapter  of  St.  John's  First  Epistle  there  will  be  found  at 


least  ton  variations.  Dr.  Wenlcott  has  called  attention  to  the 
frequent  alteration  of  the  inlo  //tin  or  tln/t,  and  rightly  attributes 
this  to  tho  influence  of  Me/.a's  version,  which  frequently,  though 
not  uniformly,  renders  tho  ( I reek  article  6  by  tho  Latin  pronoun 
Me.  The  ell'oct  is,  as  he  observes,  almost  grotesque,  but  he  has 
somewhat  overstated  the  case  when  he  says  that  Tomson  has 
been  consistent  in  this.  Ho  does  not  always  even  follow  Beza, 
who  is  himself  far  from  doing  this  consistently.  A  good  specimen 
of  what  is  meant  may  be  found  in  tho  first  verso  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  "  In  principio  erat 
Verhum  et  Verbum  erat  apud  Douru  et  Deus  erat  Yerbutn,"  but 
by  Beza,  "  In  principio  erat  Sermo  ille  et  Sermo  ille  erat  apud 
Deum  eratquo  ille  Sermo  Deus,"  and  by  Tomson,  "  In  the 
beginning  was  that  Word,  and  that  Word  was  with  God,  and  that 
Word  was  God." 

But  we  are  somewhat  anticipating  matters.  Tho  first  edition 
of  this  book  appeared  in  1576,  and  its  original  title  was  "The 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  translated  Out  Of  Greeke 
by  Theod.  Beza:  AVhereunto  are  adjoined  brief  Summaries  of 
doctrine  upon  tho  Evangelistes  and  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  together 
with  the  methode  of  tho  Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  said 
Theod.  Beza :  And  also  short  expositions  on  the  phrases  and  hard 
places  taken  out.  of  the  large  annotations  of  the  foresaid  Authour 
and  Joach.  Camerarius  by  P.  Loseler  Villerius.  Englished  by  L. 
Tomson.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Christopher  Barkar,  dwelling  in 
Paules  Churchyeard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Tigre's  head,  1576.  Cam 
privileffio."  It  is  dedicated  to  Walsingham  and  Hastings,  and 
contains  a  translation  of  Beza's  Latin  dedication  to  "  Lewys  of 
Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conde,''  &c.  The  notes,  which  are  partly  in 
Roman,  partly  in  italic  type,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
in  the  Genevan  New  Testament,  and  are  entirely  different  from 
them.  Those  which  are  in  Roman  character  are  for  the  most  part 
translated  from  Beza's  marginal  annotations,  though  they  have 
been  in  some  few  instances  designedly  altered  from  Beza's — those 
in  italics  being  for  the  most  part  the  authors  own  or  selected  by 
him.  This  distinction  in  type  has,  we  believe,  been  preserved  in 
every  edition  of  this  New  Testament,  which  was  issued  separately. 
The  notes  are  very  numerous,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  volume 
occupy  more  than  half  the  page,  and  are  printed  in  type  which 
is  so  Small  as  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  read.  This  edition  was 
reprinted  in  1577,  with  no  other  difference  than  the  addition  of  a 
table  at  the  end,  which  was  continued  in  all  subsequent  editions. 
The  book  speedily  became  very  popular,  and  was  reprinted  in 
various  sizes  of  8vo.  till  1616,  after  which  it  no  longer  appears. 
There  are  also  two  issues  of  it  hi  4to.  of  1583  and  1596  in  black 
letter,  all  the  rest  being  in  Roman  character.  The  editions  of 
1602,  1610,  and  1616  have  a  variation  which  we  shall  notice  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  same  alteration  being  introduced  into  the 
Genevan  Bible  with  this  Testament  annexed.  But  there  are 
several  editions  of  the  text  without  the  notes,  in  a  very  diminutive 
form,  which  have  for  the  most  part  escaped  the  notice  of  bib- 
liographers, but  which  we  have  seen  in  Mr.  Francis  Fry's  magni- 
ficent collection  of  Bibles.  These  are  chiefly  imperfect ;  and,  as 
they  want  both  title  and  colophon,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the 
year  of  their  publication.  A  reference  to  almost  any  chapter  is 
sufficient  to  identify  them  as  Tomsons  and  not  Genevans.  Five 
of  those  without  notes  are  without  date,  and  average  in  size 
about  three  inches  by  two.  But  there  are  also  three  issues  of  this 
version  without  notes,  of  about  the  same  size,  dated  1578,  1592, 
and  1593. 

One  other  characteristic  of  these  Testaments  is  their  omitting 
the  arguments  which  were  prefixed  to  the  different  books  in  the 
Genevan  Bibles,  there  being  only  one — namely,  that  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  abridged  from  that  in  the  Genevan, 
omitting  the  apology  for  not  calling  it  St.  Paul's  Epistle  on  the 
ground  that  it  "  is  not  like "  to  be  his.  Here  Dr.  Eadie,  in  his 
work  entitled  the  English  Bible,  has  made  the  ridiculous  mistake 
of  accusing  the  writer  of  saying  "  that  if  it  be  Paul's,  it  is  not 
like,"  quite  altering  the  meaning,  which  was  that,  on  external 
grounds,  the  Epistle  is  not  likely  to  be  St.  Paul's,  no  opinion  what- 
ever being  given  as  to  internal  evidence,  or  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  to  the  style  of  St.  Paul. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  description  of  this  version  on  its 
title-page  is  very  misleading.  For,  though  considerably  influenced 
by  Beza's  version,  it  was  in  no  sense  translated  from  Beza,  any 
more  than  was  the  Genevan,  which  it  closely  follows,  though  this 
also  was  much  influenced  by  Beza's  version.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  Prefix  to  the  Revelation,  which  has  very  few  marginal 
notes,  but  has  the  following  apology  for  their  omission,  also  trans- 
lated from  Beza : — 

I  have  not  thought  good  to  put  forth  any  such  thing  as  yet  upon  the 
Revelation  as  I  have  upon  the  former  bookes,  notwithstanding  I  liked  wel 
to  set  down  in  the  mean  season  that  that  I  wrote  a  few  years  since  concern- 
ing the  authoritie  of  this  booke.    And  this  is  it. 

And  here  follow  six  pages  answering  objections  against,  and  giving 
reasons  in  favour  of,  its  authenticity.  Of  the  general  character  of 
the  notes  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  future  article,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  editions  of  the  Genevan  Old  Testament 
with  the  Tomson  version  of  the  New  Testame'nt  annexed  to  it, 
which  run  over  the  period  from  1576  to  1616,  after  which  they 
were  no  longer  printed  in  England,  though  there  are  some  editions 
of  later  date  printed  at  Amsterdam. 
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THE  AERONAUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

THIS  excellent  Society  has  certainly  no  undue  desire  for  pub- 
licity, and  is  in  no  hurry  to  tell  the  world  of  its  proceedings. 
Its  fourteenth  annual  Report,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  princi- 
pally filled  with  an  account  of  the  papers  read  and  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  at  the  general  meeting  which  was  held  on 
June  23,  1879— that  is,  sixteen  months  ago.  The  information 
thus  tardily  afforded  has,  however,  lost  none  of  its  value  through 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  merits  attention  as  relating  to  a  peculiar 
and  interesting  branch  of  inquiry.  In  one  respect  it  leaves  unfor- 
tunately a  painful  impression.  Scepticism  penetrates  everywhere 
in  these  doubting  days,  and  it  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into 
the  bosoms  of  those  confident  and  greatly  believing  men,  the 
modern  professors  of  the  art  of  flying.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Glaisher, 
who  officiated  as  chairman  at  the  meeting  just  mentioned. 
This  gentleman  is,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  one  to  whom  all  lovers 
of  the  air  must  look  up  with  profound  respect.  In  a  heroic  ellbrt  to 
go  up  higher  in  a  balloon  than  any  one  had  ever  gone  before,  he 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  Greater  proof 
of  devotion  no  man  could  give,  and  it  must  be  not  a  little  depressing 
to  those  who  hold  that  gravitation  is  much  overrated,  and  yearn 
for  wings,  to  find  that  such  an  enthusiast  takes  a  mournful  view  of 
the  future  of  flying.  Mournful  Mr.  Glaisher's  view  certainly  is; 
for  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  he  sadly  observed,  "  We 
have  always  hoped  that  at  our  next  meeting  we  should  have  some- 
thing startling  to  speak  about,"  very  clearly  implying  that  the 
Will-o'-the-Wisp  was  as  far  off  as  ever  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  he 
said: — "Mr.Brearey  [the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society]  speaks 
more  sanguinely  than  I  can ;  but  if  a  man  is  not  sanguine  he  will 
never  get  on  in  this  world,  and  I  hope,  in  tbo  paper  he  has  pre- 
pared, he  will  have  some  information  to  give  us  in  support  of  his 
views."  Obviously  Mr.  Glaisher  does  not  think  that  there  is  much 
chance  of  mankind  being  fitted  with  wings  for  some  little  time  to 
come ;  and  if  such  distrust  is  shown  by  the  gentleman  who  is 
elected  to  preside  over  the  Aeronautical  Society,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  outside  public,  always  sceptical  about  flying,  will 
become  more  incredulous  than  ever.  Happily,  however,  there  is 
Mr.  IJrearey  to  rebuke  unbelief,  and  there  are  other  members  of 
the  Society  who  are  far  indeed  from  despairing,  and  take  a  vety 
different  view  from  that  of  their  worthy  but  despondent  chair- 
man. 

This  was  made  evident  in  the  discussion  and  papers  which 
followed  his  melancholy  preamble.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr. 
Moy,  who  holds  perhaps  the  highest  rank  amongst  those  who  are 
striving  to  enable  man  to  fly  through  the  air.  On  this  occasion, 
after  informing  his  hearers  that  an  experimental  apparatus  had 
been  constructed  which  was  very  efficient,  Mr.  Moy  proceeded  to 
deliver  a  learned,  but  not  over-intelligible  discourse,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  gave  some  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  screw 
propeller.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  action  of  the  screw 
propeller  is  perpetually  being  explained  afresh  by  learned  theorists, 
and  yet  that  those  who  fit  propellers  to  vessels  are  constantly  obliged 
to  rely  on  simple  experiment.  However,  Mr.  Moy's  hearers  were 
doubtless  much  impressed  by  his  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  by 
a  disquisition  ou  "  aeroplanes"  with  which  he  favoured  them ;  and 
it  is  painful  to  think  that  enthusiastic  expectation  must  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  when  the  result  of  all  this  science  was 
announced.  Bringing  to  bear  his  acquaintance  with  shifting  cen- 
tres of  pressure  and  other  difficult  matters,  Mr.  Moy  constructed  a 
small  model  fitted  with  what  seems  at  first  sight  the  unnecessary 
appendage  of  wheels.  This,  after  running  awhile  on  a  smooth 
surface,  was  to  rise.  It  was  tried,  and  rise  it  did ;  but  Mr.  Moy 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  only  "  just  lilted  off'  the  pavement." 
This  certainly  seems  a  terribly  small  result  for  so  much  scientific 
investigation  ;  but  after  finishing  his  paper  Mr.  Moy  seemed  able 
for  a  moment  to  animate  the  drooping  hopes  of  his  audience  as  he 
announced  that  his  model  made  stronger  had  "  flown  " — how  far  or 
how  high  he  did  not  say.  Possibly  the  majority  of  the  Society 
were  well  content  to  accept  Mr.  Moy's  statement  without  petty 
details ;  but  the  Chairman,  whose  scepticism  was  apparently  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  by  the  reasoning  he  had  listened 
to,  asked  some  questions  which  appeared  to  indicate  a  doubt  on 
his  part  as  to  whether  the  machine  had  ever  risen.  In  this  we 
think  he  unnecessarily  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  aeronauts 
round  him.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  small  models 
might  not  be  made  to  rise  in  the  air,  as  the  problem  at  which  Mr. 
Moy  has  been  working  was  solved  some  time  ago.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  have  sten  an  ingenious  little  toy  which  about  three 
years  since  was  for  sale  in  many  London  shops.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembled a  gigantic  dragon-llyr,  and,  on  being  wound  up  and  let 
loose,  rose  in  the  air  and  sustained  itself  for  some  time.  In 
Mr.  Moy's  model,  which  is  made  on  the  same  principle,  the 
motive  power  is  obtained  from  "  indiavubber  springs  winding 
500  turns."  No  doubt  he  can  make  a  toy  which  will  rise  higher 
and  remain  in  the  air  much  longer  than  the  other ;  but  hopef  ul 
indeed  must  those  enthusiasts  be  who  think  that  out  of 
twisted  indiarubber  they  will  get  persistent  strength  enough 
to  carry  them  about  over  the  heads  of  their  fellow-men. 
Even  amongst  the  members  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  there 
were  some  who  were  apparently  struck  by  the  fact  that,  when 
the  models  did  rise  in  a  becoming  manner,  there  would  still  be  a 
slight  difficulty  to  be  got  over ;  for  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  Mr.  Moy's  and  other  papers  one  member  said, 


"  Are  you  trying  to  get  mechanical  flight  by  screwing  round  india- 
rubber  or  simply  by  generating  steam  ?  "  and  another  said  roughly, 
but  forcibly,  "  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  I  understand  about 
making  models,  and  I  say  there  must  be  a  distinction  drawn 
between  the  tension  of  indiarubber  and  the  obtaining  of  power 
by  mechanical  means  through  the  aid  of  steam."  These  questions 
have  a  pertinent  look,  but  they  do  not  seem  greatly  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  meeting,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  general 
impression  either  that  indiarubber  would  do,  or  els3  that,  if  a 
thing  could  be  done  on  a  very  small  scale  with  twisted  india- 
rubber,  it  could  be  done  on  a  large  scale  with  steam,  which  we 
take  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  assumptions  ever 
made. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Moy's  paper  a  short  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  well-kuown  inventor  of  the  Fire  Annihilator. 
Some  members  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  are  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  the  Fire  Annihilator  is  to  aid  in  attaining 
flight.  On  what  this  peculiar  view  rests  we  must  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  state  ;  but  happily  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
question,  as,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  the  Chairman  disposed  of 
the  subject.  After  considerately  informing  Mr.  Phillips  that  an 
experiment  which  he  saw  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851  showed  that 
the  Fire  Annihilator  had  great  power,  but  that,  when  it  was  shown, 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  it  was  to  put  a  fire  out,  it  nearly 
set  the  building  on  fire,  he  said,  "But  although  it  possesses  great 
pow7er  I  do  not  see  how  that  power,  moving  in  this  fashion, 
reaches  the  problem  we  have  to  solve."  A  doubt  may  be  felt- 
as  to  the  necessity  for  his  amiable  allusion  to  the  Covent  Garden 
incident ;  but  the  justice  of  his  general  conclusion  may,  we  think, 
be  fairly  assumed  to  be  indisputable.  To  some  extent  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tone  of  his  straightforward  remark  was  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Brearey,  the  hopeful  Honorary  Secretary  who  was 
spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings.  This  gentleman, 
iu  addition  to  the  merit  of  being  sanguine,  has  that  of  being- 
candid,  for  he  was  as  downright  with  regard  to  bis  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  Mr.  Moy,  as  the  Chairman  was  with  regard  to- 
Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Moy's  model,  he  said,  did  not  rise  when 
tried  in  his  presence,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  there 
was  much  chance  of  its  ever  behaving  better.  He  further  men- 
tioned that  a  full-sized  flying-machine  contrived  by  Mr.  Linfield 
absolutely  refused  to  lift  its  ingenious  inventor  from  the  ground. 
These  statements  must  have  damped  the  spirits,  already  perhaps 
somewhat  depressed,  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  ;  and  we  fear 
that  they  cannot  have  found  much  to  cheer  them  when  Mr. 
Brearey  went  on  to  point  out  the  more  pleasant  aspects  of  the 
case.  After  discoursing  somewhat  vaguely  about  flight  and  wave- 
like action,  he  spoke  of  a  flying  machine  with  all  the  requisite 
qualities  but  one,  which  would  be  "  at  the  command  of  a  man  with 
a  power  on  which  he  could  depend."  We  trust  we  are  not  guilty  of 
rudeness  if  we  say  that  here  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Society  slightly  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Micawber.  Speaking 
of  her  visit  with  her  husband  to  the  Medway,  that  lady  observed,. 
"  My  opinion  of  the  coal  trade  on  that  river  is  that  it  may  require 
talent ;  but  that  it  certainly  requires  capital.  Talent  Mr.  Micawber 
has ;  capital  Mr.  Micawber  has  not."  Wings  Mr.  Brearey  has  ;. 
motive  power  he  has  not — that  is  all  that  is  wanted  at  present. 
When  this  trifling  hitch  is  got  over  man  will  be  numbered 
among  the  flying  creatures,  but  for  the  moment  things  are  at  a 
standstill.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Brearey  to  say  that  in  one  respect 
he  surpassed  Mr.  Moy,  as  he  produced  a  model  which  would  fly- 
He  feared  a  full  experiment  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  room — the  obvious  precaution  of 
controlling  his  flying-machine  by  a  cord  net  apparently  occurring 
to  him — bat  he  finally  sent  off  a  model  which  he  had  brought 
there  to  show  some  ladies,  and  it  flew  "  nearly  across  the  room." 
This  no  doubt  was  satisfactory,  but,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
a  toy  was  some  time  ago  invented  which  would  sustain  itself  in 
the  air,  and  we  do  not  gather  that  Mr.  Brearey  has  done  more 
than  improve  on  this  toy.  Pleased  as  the  ladies  may  have  been  to 
see  the  model  fly,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  there  must 
have  been  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment  amongst  the 
members  at  nothing  more  being  achieved.  Probably  not 
a  few  of  them  may  have  hoped,  to  use  the  Chair- 
man's words,  for  "  something  startling,"  and  may  have  had 
the  fond  expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Brearey— duly  tied  by  the 
leg,  to  preveut  his  injuring  the  pictures— rivalling  the  alleged 
feat  of  the  famous  Mr.  Home  and  floating  gently  over  the  heads 
of  his  admirers. 

No  such  delightful  exhibition  was  afforded  them,  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  results  which  are  so  ardently  desired  will 
be  achieved  for  some  little  time  to  come ;  but,  with  the  exception, 
of  the  Chairman,  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Aeronautical  Society 
seem  hopeful ;  and  most  sincerely  do  we  trust  that  their  long- 
continued  hopefulness  is  well  founded.  Greatly  is  it  to  be  desired 
that  they  may  be  successful  in  their  arduous  quest.  Things  look 
rather  gloomy  at  present,  it  is  true  ;  but  perhaps  that  little  diffi- 
culty about  the  motive  power  will  be  got  over,  and  the  conflicting- 
claims  of  aeroplanes  and  wings  be  settled.  Possibly  even  in  our 
time  a  winged  Secretary  will  silence  scoffers  for  ever,  and  prove 
the  power  of  man  to  fly  by  rising  in  sight  of  an  assembled  multi- 
tude from  the  Crystal  Palace,  Primrose  Hill,  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  or  some  such  other  appropriate  place. 
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GROWTH  OP  WEALTH  IN  FRANCE. 

WE  have  had  of  lato  yean  such  striking  proofs  of  tho  wealth 
of  Franco  that  we  are  apt  to  disregard  fresh  evidence 
afforded  from  tinio  to  time  of  her  ability  to  bear  with  comparative 
impunity  a  strain  which  would  produce  formidable  consequences 
in  most  other  countries.  Yet,  whether  we  look  at  the  matter 
from  a  political  or  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  measure  aright  the  strength  and  weakness  of  a 
nation  so  intimately  connected  with  ourselves.  It  is  little  more 
than  nine  years  since  the  close  of  the  disastrous  war  which  in- 
flicted such  terrible  Buffering  upon  France,  and  of  tho  Communist 
insurrection  which  augmented  so  enormously  her  losses,  and  laid 
her  capital  in  ashes.  Then  she  had  to  redeem  the  territory  left  to 
her  by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  intended  to  crush  her; 
and,  as  the  result  of  all  this,  she  had  to  make  an  addition  to 
her  taxation  which  would  have  oppressed  the  energies  of  any  other 
Continental  State.  A  few  years  of  ileeting  prosperity  followed, 
and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  very  traces  of  her  disasters  had 
disappeared.  But  new  visitations  awaited  her.  The  bad  seasons 
which  have  tried  all  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  have  resulted 
in  France  likewise  in  a  series  of  doticient  harvests — the  last,  as 
with  ourselves,  having  been  probably  the  worst  of  the  century, 
fiance,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors,  who, 
it  might  be  thought,  would  be  ill  able  to  bear  a  series  of  bad 
harvests ;  but,  severe  a  trial  as  that  was,  it  was  not  the  only  one 
they  had  to  go  through.  One  of  the  ideas  of  the  First  Napoleon 
in  his  war  to  the  knife  against  this  country  was  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  beetroot  in  France,  so  as  to  make  her  independent 
of  West  Indian  sugar.  The  idea  has  borne  such  good  fruit  that 
our  own  sugar-refiners  complain  of  being  ruined  by  the  French  ; 
and  beetroot  has  become  one  of  the  principal  crops  of  many 
important  French  districts.  Last  year  this  great  crop  also 
suffered  from  the  incessant  rain  and  cold.  The  silk  crop, 
again,  was  a  total  failure.  And — a  still  more  seriou9  matter — 
so  was  that  of  wine.  The  importance  of  the  wine  industry  in 
France  must  be  known  to  all  our  readers.  Vineyards  cover  a  larger 
area  than  wheat  does  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  one  shape 
or  another  the  produce  is  estimated  to  give  employment  to 
seven  millions  of  people.  This  vast  industry  has  for  years  been 
smitten  by  an  apparently  incurable  disease,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  stop  it,  has  constantly  been  extending  its  ravages,  and 
has  destroyed  the  vines  of  whole  departments.  Last  year  the  in- 
jury done  by  disease  was  aggravated  by  an  almost  total  failure  of 
the  grapes  to  ripen  even  in  the  vineyards  that  had  escaped  the 
phylloxera.  And  where  there  was  seeming  ripeness,  the  juice 
was  found  to  be  too  sour  to  make  wine  fit  for  the  market. 
Under  this  accumulation  of  misfortunes  almost  any  agricultural 
population,  however  large  might  be  the  resources  in  capital  and 
skill  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  might  be  expected  to 
suffer  distress.  How  much  more,  then,  six  millions  of  peasant 
proprietors?  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  heard  comparatively 
little  of  distress  in  France.  Not  only  has  there  been  nothing  of 
the  suffering  witnessed  in  Ireland,  but  there  has  not  even  been  any 
extensive  inability  to  meet  engagements,  such  as  in  England  has 
compelled  landlords  to  grant  reductions  of  rent. 

Is  it  really  true,  then,  that  there  have  been  the  failures  of  which 
we  have  spoken  ?  Or  are  they  gross  exaggerations  circulated  for 
some  dishonest  purpose  ?  The  best  way  to  answer  this  question 
is  to  examine  how  the  foreign  trade  of  France  has  been  affected. 
Statistics  of  the  crops  might  be  open  to  doubt  for  one  reason  or 
another,  but  the  returns  of  the  Custom-house  are  beyond  sus- 
picion of  bad  faith  or  inaccuracy.  Besides,  mere  statistics  of  crops 
tell  little  to  a  foreign  public  without  much  explanation.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  to  the  simplest  understanding  that  a  great 
and  sudden  increase  of  the  imports  of  food  must  be  due 
either  to  partial  failure  of  the  home  supply  or  to  a 
foreign  competition  which  the  home  producer  cannot  withstand. 
And  either  interpretation  means  heavy  loss  to  the  peasant  proprie- 
tor. On  consulting  the  French  foreign  trade  statistics,  we  find 
that  from  1873,  when  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  war  and  the 
Commune  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  away,  to  1875  inclu- 
sive, the  exports  exceeded  the  imporfs  by  from  8  to  13^  millions 
sterling  annually.  In  1876,  however,  there  was  a  reversal  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  the  imports  in  that  year  exceeding  the  exports  by 
16^  millions  sterling.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  has 
continued  ever  since.  In  1878  it  amounted  to  43,646,680;. ;  last 
year  it  rose  to  54,845,200/. ;  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
currrent  year  it  actually  reached  51,177,520/.  "We  do  not  belong 
to  the  economical  school  which  views  with  apprehension  an  increase 
of  imports.  On  the  contrary,  we  fully  recognize  that  such  increase 
is  proof  of  augmented  purchasing  power.  We  do  not  cite  these 
figures,  therefore,  as  evidence  that  France  is  in  a  desperate  case. 
Our  purpose  rather  is  to  show  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
series  ot  bad  harvests  upon  her  foreign  trade,  and  how  immense  must 
be  her  accumulated  wealth,  and  how  widely  diffused  must  com- 
petence be  among  her  people,  since  she  has  "met  all  the  demands 
upon  her  without  visible  effort.  There  has  not  been  a  bread  riot 
in  any  town,  there  has  been  no  agitation  on  the  part  of  any  class  for 
a  reduction  of  their  burdens,  nor  any  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
taxes.  On  the  contrary,  each  year  ends  with  a  haudsome  surplus,  and 
each  session  of  the  Chambers  witnesses  a  remission  of  taxation. 
But  we  have  not  yet  shown  in  what  way  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  in  the  period  1873-5  has  been  changed  into  such  an 
enormous  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  the  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed.   We  find,  then,  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1876  the  I 


food  imports,  including  cereals,  wines,  and  animal  food,  amounted 

to  26,842,000/. ;  in  tho  corresponding  period  of  1877  to  29,1 1 2,000/. 
in  that  of  1878  to  39,629,000/. ;  in  1879  to  52,452,000/.;  and 
in  1880  to  60,039,000/.  It  will  bo  seen  how  continuous  has 
been  tho  increase,  and  how  much  more  rapid  it  lias  been  in 
tho  two  latest  years.  It  was  in  1876  that  the  balance 
of  trade  turned,  and  here  wo  have  the  explanation. 
Tho  harvest  of  1874  was  a  splendid  one,  and  tho  total 
imports  of  corn  and  flour  in  tho  following  year  were  under  four 
millions  sterling.  But  since  then  there  has  not  been  a  really  good 
harvest,  and  the  imports  have  in  consequence  gone  on  growing. 
Even  if  we  take  1876,  which  followed  a  moderate  harvest,  as  the 
basis  of  our  comparisons,  we  see  that  in  tho  first  nine  months 
alone  of  the  following  years  there  has  been  an  aggregate  in- 
crease in  tho  purchases  of  food  abroad  of  83,844,000/.  In  other 
words,  bad  agricultural  seasons  since  New  Year's  Day  1877  have 
cost  France  about  half  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  to  Germany. 
Of  this  vast  amount  corn  stands  for  by  far  the  largest  sum.  Wine 
does  not  appear  as  a  heavy  item  till  the  current  year.  In  tho 
nine  months  ending  with  September  last  the  wine  imports 
amounted  to  8,837,640/.,  against  3,060,840/.  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year;  and  only  1,661,440/.,  iu  the  first  nine  months 
of  1878. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  by  way  of  comment  to  the  force 
of  these  figures.  They  are  sufficiently  eloquent  in  themselves. 
They  prove,  for  one  thing,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  stationariness  of  population  in  France,  it  is  not  poverty.  The 
people  have  the  means  of  maintaining  large  families,  if  they  had 
the  inclination.  Further,  they  prove  that  social  order  in  France 
rests  on  firmer  foundations  now  than  it  ever  did  before.  Material 
progress,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  development  of  industry, 
the  distribution  of  comfort  have  gone  so  far  that  the  population 
is  impatient  of  disorder,  which  depreciates  property  and  impairs 
the  value  of  thrift.  In  former  times  such  seasons  as  have  visited 
France  of  late,  inflicting  such  heavy  losses  on  the  majority  of  the 
population,  would  have  resulted  in  popular  tumult  and  revolu- 
tion. Now  they  have  not  caused  so  much  as  a  ruffle  on  the  surface 
of  society.  Even  the  irritations  of  the  "  Ministere  de  Combat " 
did  not  provoke  disturbance.  There  is  one  other  lesson  taught 
by  the  figures,  which  is  that,  when  France  next  engages  in 
war,  she  will  be  found  a  formidable  adversary  even  by  the 
most  powerful  coalition.  The  greatness  of  her  prosperity,  and 
the  command  she  now  has  of  her  own  destinies,  will  pre- 
vent her  from  rushing  into  hostilities  with  a  light  heart ; 
but,  if  she  is  once  worked  up  to  the  fighting  point,  her  vast  army 
will  be  supported  by  wealth  and  credit  equalled  only  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  Even  though  she  has  lost  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  she  now  bears  her  enormous  taxation  as  lightly  as  she  bore 
the  much  smaller  taxation  of  1869.  And,  if  driven  to  it,  she  could 
afford  to  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  millions  annually  over  and 
above  her  present  expenditure  for  years  together  without  being  ex- 
hausted. We  may  be  reminded  that  the  large  imports  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  have  caused  a  serious  drain  of  gold,  which 
has  reduced  the  cash  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  less  than 
23  millions  sterling.  But  what  of  that?  The  Bank  of  France 
thought  so  little  of  the  drain  that  for  months  together  it  took 
no  serious  measures  to  stop  it.  When  at  last  it  did  act,  it  only 
raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  3  J  per  cent.,  and  yet,  apparently,  it  has 
stopped  the  drain.  That  cannot  have  been  a  very  serious  malady 
which  required  only  such  gentle  treatment.  Far  too  much  has 
been  made  of  this  drain.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  French 
monetary  system  is  fault}',  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
France  have  acted  with  political  pusillanimity,  and  that  the  drain 
will  probably  recur  at  an  early  date.  But  this  does  not  affect  our 
argument.  Rich  nations,  like  rich  individuals,  can  afford  to 
commit  follies ;  and  if  France  chooses  to  nurse  speculation  at  the 
expense  of  her  gold  reserve,  she  knows  very  well  that  she  can  get 
back  the  gold  whenever  she  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 


THE  THEATRES. 

PLAYGOERS  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  ad- 
mirable performance  by  the  Dutch  company  of  players 
who  visited  London  this  year  of  Mr.  Rosier  Faassen's  prize 
national  drama  Anne-Mie  must  have  looked  forward  with  interest, 
not  unmixed  perhaps  with  doubt,  to  its  presentation  in  English  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  The  venture  seemed  to  be  more 
bold  ■  than  wise ;  for  it  was  obvious  enough  that  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  Dutch  performance  could  not  but  be  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess of  transplantation.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  attractions  of 
the  Dutch  acting,  the  entire  novelty  of  the  manners  and  customs 
depicted,  which  were  known  to  be  true  to  the  phase  of  life  with 
which  the  play  dealt,  had  in  itself  an  element  of  success.  For 
those  who  saw  the  piece  in  the  original,  this  attraction  has  of 
course  entirely  vanished,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  very 
much  of  it  remains  for  playgoers  to  whom  the  piece  i3 
practically  new.  The  sense  that  the  thing  is  at  best  but 
a  careful  imitation  can  hardly  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and 
might  interfere  to  an  appreciable  extent  with  the  success  of 
a  better  constructed  piece  than  Anne-Mie.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  Mr.  Rosier  Faassen's  object  in  writing  the  play  was  to 
introduce  as  many  incidents  and  customs  as  possible  charac- 
teristic of  Zeeland  life  at  the  date  which  he  chose,  and  to 
devise  a  plot  in  the  course  of  which  the  introduction  of  these 
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should  seem  unforced  and  natural.  If  tins  was  his  aim,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  succeeded  iu  a  marked  degree,  and  that,  as  the  play 
was  given  by  the  Dutch  company,  the  gloomy  tone  which  runs 
through  the  plot  was  enough,  or  nearly  enough,  relieved  by  the 
brightness  of  some  of  the  incidental  business.  There  was  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  verve  about  the  scene  of  village  life  in  the  second  act 
which  was  singularly  attractive ;  and  iu  their  careful  imitation 
of  the  business  of  this  scene  the  English  actors  are  not  unna- 
turally somewhat  cramped.  The  song  seems,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson's  pleasant  singing,  to  have  lost  its  impulse,  as 
the  dance  has  lost  its  abandon ;  and  the  whole  scene  wants  the 
spontaneity  and  brightness  which  "  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  "  infused 
into  it.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  both  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
scene  and  in  the  other  portions  of  the  play  Miss  Beersman's  power 
as  an  actress  enabled  hercompletely  to  avoid  thedepressingmonotony 
into  which  Miss  Ward  falls.  Miss  Ward's  performance  is  indeed 
a  curiously  disappointing  one.  To  express  the  most  pathetic  and 
most  varying  emotions,  she  employs  the  same  look,  the  same 
gestures,  the  same  mechanical  smile  and  hard,  artificially  caressing 
tone  of  voice  which  suited  so  well  the  entirely  opposite  character  of 
Stephanie  in  Forget-Me-Not.  One  situation  after  another  with 
which  Miss  Beersman  produced  a  striking  effect  fails  in  Miss 
Ward's  hands  to  have  any  effect,  save  that  of  weary  disappoint- 
ment. For  failure  in  the  first  act  Miss  Ward  is  perhaps  less  to  be 
blamed  than  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  piece.  The  task  of  an 
actress  who  has  in  one  scene  to  represent  a  young  girl,  and  in 
following  ones  the  same  young  girl  arrived  at  middle  age,  is  ex- 
ceptionally difficult.  But  even  in  this  act,  after  all  allow- 
ances have  beeu  made,  Miss  Ward's  pathos  seemed  as  artificial  as 
her  gaiety,  and  as  the  piece  goes  on  this  fault  becomes  more  and 
more  accentuated.  The  exit  in  the  second  act,  at  which  Anne- 
Mie  attempts  to  hide  her  emotion  from  her  daughter  under  a  light 
manner,  was  in  Miss  Beersman's  hands  a  very  telling  and  moving 
point ;  in  Miss  Ward's  acting  at  the  same  point  one  sees  a  painful 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  practised  actress  to  produce  an  effect 
which  is  entirely  out  of  her  reach.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
recognition  by  Anne-Mie  of  her  old  lover  in  the  third  act ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  must  be  regretted  that  an  actress  who  appeared 
with  so  much  success  as  Stephanie  should  have  followed  up  that 
success  by  attempting  a  part  to  which  she  is  so  eminently 
unsuited. 

The  story  of  Anne-Mie  is  in  its  main  features  simple  enough. 
The  first  act  passses  in  West  Kapelle,  at  the  farm  of  Dirksen, 
whose  daughter,  Anne-Mie,  is  the  belle  of  the  village.  For  her 
he  desires  a  rich  marriage;  but  she  has  been  seduced  by  an 
English  engineer,  Herbert  Russell,  the  RynholY  of  the  original 
play.  He  is  anxious  to  marry  her ;  but  the  father,  on  learning 
what  has  happened,  is  carried  away  by  passion,  and  rushing  out, 
knife  in  hand,  stabs  the  Englishman.  The  curtain  falls  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  crime.  Mr.  Fernandez,  who  plays  Dirksen,  gave  in 
this  scene  a  good  picture  of  the  ambitious,  avaricious  farmer, 
whose  violent  temper  overpowers  him.  It  was  not  his  fault,  but 
that  of  the  stage-management,  that  he  missed  the  fine  effect  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Rosier  Faassen  at  the  first  handling  of  his  knife  as 
a  general  threat  to  any  one  who  might  annoy  Anne-Mie.  Mr. 
Bruce  plays  the  engineer,  who  is  unfortunately  described,  before 
he  appears,  as  "  the  young  Englishman  with  his  smart  clothes  and 
his  haughty  manner." 

In  the  second  act  Anne-Mie,  with  a  grown-up  daughter  who 
passes  as  her  niece,  is  living  with  her  half-crazy  father  (who  has 
paid  for  his  crime  by  spending  three  years  in  prison)  in  the  village 
of  Heer-Arendskerke.    The  village  feast,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  takes  place,  and  Koenrad  Deel,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  young  peasants,  proposes  to  Anne-Mie  for  her  supposed  niece's 
hand.    The  proposal  is  declined  by  Anne-Mie,  with  of  course  in- 
finite pain  to  herself,  when  she  finds  that  the  one  thing  demanded 
by  Koenrad's  parents  in  his  bride  is  stainless  birth.    Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson  plays  Koenrad  with  much  grace  and  intelligence,  but 
misses  the  rustic  flavour  which  Mr.  W.  Van  Zuylen  gave  to  the 
part.    He  misses  also  the  effect  of  the  contrast  between  Koenrad's 
delight,  when  he  is  carried  in  triumph  after  his  victory  at  the  ring- 
riding  by  his  comrades,  believing  that  he  is  to  marry  Lise,  and 
his  exit,  carried  as  before  in  triumph,  after  he  has  learnt 
that  his   suit  is  rejected.     Mr.  Flockton  plays  Jan  Schuif, 
the  bad   character  of   the    piece,  who,   however,   has  little 
enough  to  do  with  its  action.    He  is,  as  always,  forcible  and 
skilful ;  but  his  make-up  is  curiously  unhappy.    He  should  appear 
as  a  man  of  much  the  same  age  as  his  companions.    Russell  also 
reappears  in  this  scene,  in  a  long  Inverness  cape  and  an  unkempt 
beard.    The  third  act  contains  the  scene  of  the  knife  stuck  in  the 
table  by  Jan  Schuif  as  a  challenge  to  whoever  first  touches  it — an 
incident  which,  though  somewhat  redundant,  was  effective  enough 
in  the  original  play,  but  which  now  seems  a  useless  excrescence. 
It  ends  with  the  recognition  by  Anne-Mie  of  Russell,  in  which 
Miss  Ward  fails  to  produce  an  adequate  effect.    We  need  not  de- 
scribe the  exact  manner  in  which  in  the  last  act  things  are  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  but  we  must  give  praise  to  the  pretty 
love-scene  between  Miss  Grahauie  and  Mr.  Foi  bcs-Robertson,  and 
to  Mr.  Fernandez's  acting  as  Dirksen,  especially  at  the  point  where 
he  is  relieved  by  finding  that  Russell  is  a  living  man,  and  not  the 
phantom  who  has  long  haunted  his  half-crazed  dreams.    We  must 
also,  before  concluding  our  notice,  commend  Mr.  Do  Lange  for 
his  excellent  performance  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  Kwak,  the  inn- 
keeper.    The  writer  of  the  English  version  has  done  his  work 
well,  though  the  conversion  of  Rynhoff  into  an  Englishman  seems 


needless  ;  but  the  production  of  the  play  cannot,  as  a  whole,  be 
considered  fortunate. 

The  present  performance  at  the  Haymarket  of  the  Rivals  has 
several  points  in  its  favour.  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  is  unquestionably 
funny,  if  he  is  not  unquestionably  like  Bob  Acres ;  Mr.  Conway's 
Captain  Absolute  is  an  excellent  performance,  wanting  only  more 
freedom  in  attitude  and  gesture ;  and  Mrs.  Stirling's  admirable 
rendering  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  has  improved  with  time.  Miss 
Compton  and  Mr.  Carton  achieve  the  difficult  task  of  making  Julia 
and  Falkland  living  and  not  uninteresting  beings,  and  Messrs. 
Dawson  and  Lewis  Ball  play  well  as  David  and  Fag.  Mr.  Kemble's 
Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  oddest 
performances  ever  seen.  The  farce  of  Toodles,  which  follows  the 
comedy,  has  been  "  slightly  compressed,"  with  the  result  of  making 
it  hopelessly  incomprehensible  ;  but  Mr.  Clarke's  drunken  scene  is 
certainly  amusing  enough. 

Marked  success  in  a  new  line  is  generally  followed  by  imitation, 
and  Bdlee  Taylor,  "  a  nautical  comic  opera  in  two  acts,"  by  Messrs. 
Stephensand  Solomon, produced  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  seems  to  be 
an  attempt  in  the  school  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  The  play 
is  arranged  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  elabo- 
rate and  consistent  nonsense  ;  but  the  general  result  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  crambe,  not  so  much  repetita,  as  prepared  after  an  ingenious 
receipt,  but  by  unskilful  hands.  The  bluntness  and  poverty  of  the 
dialogue  serve  to  accentuate  Mr.  Gilbert's  polish  and  invention; 
while  the  music  is  sometimes  melodious,  sometimes  tiresome, 
sometimes  like  a  far-off  echo  of  Mr.  Sullivan's,  and  never  of  strik- 
ing merit.  Miss  Kathleen  Corri  sings  prettily  and  steadily  ;  Mr. 
Rivers  and  Mr.  Norton  are  unequal  to  such  demands  as  are  made 
upon  them ;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Stoyle  is  as  usual  excellent,  singing 
one  song  especially  in  the  first  act  with  marked  success  and 
humour. 

By  the  unfortunate  accident  which  lately  befell  Mr.  Charles  Har- 
court  the  stage  has  lost  an  able  and  useful  actor.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  event  may  lead  to  greater  precautions  being  adopted. 
The  wonder  is  perhaps  not  so  much  that  this  deplorable  accident 
should  have  happened,  as  that  there  should  be  comparatively  so 
few  stage  accidents  of  a  fatal  or  even  a  serious  kind.  Another 
loss  to  the  stage  is  occasioned  by  the  death,  lately  recorded,  of  Mr. 
J.  K.  Emmett,  an  American  actor  of  a  singular  charm,  whose 
undoubted  talent  suffered  in  England  from  the  wretched  vehicle 
employed  to  display  his  many  accomplishments.  Nevertheless, 
his  keen  and  quiet  acting  in  some  scenes  of  Cousin  Fritz,  his 
very  clever  assumption  of  the  disguise  of  an  old  German  char- 
woman, and  the  gaiety  and  grace  of  his  song  and  dance, "  Schneider, 
how  yon  vas  ?  "  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  saw  his 
performance. 

The  German  stage  has  sustained  a  serious  loss  by  the  death  at 
an  early  age  of  Herr  Dettruer,  who  had  for  some  years  occupied 
the  place  formerly  filled  by  Herr  Devrieut  at  the  Dresden  Hof- 
theater.  In  various  comedies  and  dramas  of  modem  life,  and  in 
•many  Shakspearian  parts — among  them  of  course  Hamlet— Herr 
Dettmer's  performances  were  of  the  highest  value.  Of  the  parts 
in  which  we  have  seen  him,  Faust  perhaps  gave  the  fullest  expo- 
sition of  his  powers.  His  depth  and  earnestness  of  thought  and 
purpose  were  throughout  remarkable,  set  off  and  matched  as  they 
were  by  the  fine  and  grim  comedy  of  Herr  Jaffe's  Mephistopheles  ; 
while  the  pathos  of  the  earlier  scenes,  and  especially  of  the  speech 
ending  "  die  Thrane  quillt,  die  Erde  hat  mich  wieder,"  could  hardly 
have  been  bettered. 


NEWMARKET  HOUGHTON  MEETING. 

nnilE  Houghton  Meeting  began  on  one  of  the  most  lovely  days 
-I-  of  the  autumn,  and  the  course  was  in  perfect  condition  for 
racing.  An  immense  number  of  horses  took  part  in  the  races 
of  the  opening  day,  more  than  seventy  running  in  the  seven 
races.  Twenty-five  two-year-olds  ran  in  the  Monday  Nursery 
Handicap,  eighteen  horses  ran  for  the  Flying  Stakes,  and  thirteen 
for  the  First  Welter  Handicap.  Milan,  who  had  won  the  New- 
market Derby  at  the  Second  October  Meeting,  beat  a  fairish  field 
in  the  First  Welter  Handicap  after  a  good  race  with  Brotherhood. 
Ilackthorpe  was  made  the  favourite  for  the  Flying  Stakes ;  but 
Rcwlston  beat  him  by  a  length.  At  the  Second  October  Meeting- 
Rowlston  had  been  beaten  by  Tower  and  Sword ;  but  now  Tower 
and  Sword  was  a  long  way  behind  him.  The  Monday  Nursery 
was  won  by  eight  lengths  by  an  outsider  called  Griselda,  a  grey 
iiily  by  Strathconan,  belonging  to  Lord  Zetland ;  but  she  had  only 
6  st.  2  lbs.  to  carry,  and  she  was  receiving  as  much  as  38  lbs.  from 
one  of  her  opponents.  The  race  of  the  day  was  the  Criterion 
Stakes,  a  two-year-old  race  which  has  been  in  existence  for  fifty 
years.  It  has  not  been  very  productive  of  Derby  winners,  only 
Thormanby  and  Lord  Lyon  having  won  both  the  Criterion  and 
the  Derby,  but  five  Criterion  winners  have  won  the  St.  Leger. 
Nine  horses  came  to  the  post.  The  first  favourite  was  Brag,  who 
had  won  a  ioo7.  plate  at  the  Second  October  Meeting  by 
eight  lengths.  He  was  unpenalized  ;  and,  as  he  had  galloped 
in  for  the  above-mentioned  race  in  such  easy  style,  it  was 
thought  that  Thebais  could  not  give  him  sex  and  5  lbs.  This  hand- 
some filly  was,  however,  a  strong  second  favourite.  After  failing 
in  her  first  two  races,  she  had  begun  a  career  of  unbroken  success, 
winning  eight  races  iu  succession,  and  it  did  not  seem  at  all  clear 
that  she  might  not  be  the  best  two-year-old  of  her  year.  She  had 
8  st.  13  lbs.  to  carry.    Instead  of  running  Town  Moor,  who  had 
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boon  second  in  tho  Middle  Park  Plato,  Lord  Kosobory  run 
Savoyard,  who  had  won  a  race  at  the  Second  October  Meeting. 
Sir  fitarmaduke,  who  had  won  the  Prendorgnst  ami  been  fifth  in 
tho  Middle  Park  Plate,  was  another  starter.  Altogether  nine  wont 
to  tho  post.  A  good  start  followed  a  short  delay  at  tho  post. 
Savoyard  had  a  little  the  best  of  it  at  lirst,  but  Bookmaker  soon 
took  tho  lead.  At  tho  Pod  Post,  Bookmaker  whs  beaten,  whi  n 
Savoyard  again  led,  accompanied  this  time  by  Thcbuis,  who 
wore  him  down  as  they  came  along  tho  rails,  boating  hiiu 
pretty  easily  at  last.  by«  length.  Sir  Marmaduko  was  only  half  a 
length  behind  Savoyard.  Although  no  very  extraordinary  per- 
formance in  itself,  Tliobais's  victory  in  the  Criterion,  combined 
with  her  other  running,  makes  her  out  to  be  ono  of  the  best 
fillies  of  her  year,  if  not  quite  the  best.  She  is  engaged  in  tho  Ono 
Thousand  Guineas,  the  Oaks,  and  tho  Grand  Prix  do  Paris. 

Tho  promises  of  tho  weather  ou  tho  Monday  proved  very  decep- 
tive, for  the  Tuesday  turned  out  a  miserable  day.  After  breakfast 
n.  steady  rain  sot  in,  and  the  rest  of  tho  day  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  The  authorities  had  vory  sensibly  arranged  that  tho 
racing  should  begin  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  spite  of  the  weather, 
the  attendance  was  vory  large,  even  for  .1  Cambridgeshire  day. 
We  described  the  race  for  the  Cambridgeshire  itself  last  week ;  but, 
independently  of  the  great  race,  there  were  several  very  line  con- 
tests, although  tho  horses  which  took  part  in  them  were  perhaps 
scarcely  lirst  class.  Old  Grand  Flaneur  was  the  lirst  favourite  for 
the  All-Aged  Trial  Stakes,  and  he  made  the  running  ;  but  in  the 
Dip,  Tower  and  Sword  and  Flavius  challenged  him,  and,  after  a 
remarkably  grand  race,  he  just  won  by  a  neck,  Tower  and  Sword 
beating  Flavius  by  a  head.  Then  came  a  Maiden  Plate,  for  which 
twenty-one  two-year-olds  started.  Out  of  this  large  field  the 
public  were  clever  enough  to  select  the  winner  in  Goggles,  who 
started  first  favourite  at  5  to  1.  This  was  even  a  better  race  than 
that  which  preceded  it,  there  being  only  a  head  between  each  of 
the  three  leading  horses  at  the  winning-post,  while  the  fourth  horse 
was  close  up.  The  next  race  was  won  by  half  a  length  by  a  10  to  1 
outsider,  as  if  in  revenge  for  the  success  of  the  learned  in  the  Maiden 
Plate.  In  another  two-year-old  race  which  followed,  fifteen  horses 
started,  and  again  there  was  only  a  head  between  each  of  the  three 
horses  that  first  passed  the  winning-post,  while  the  fourth  was 
again  close  to  the  leaders.  The  Maiden  Riders'  Plate,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Cambridgeshire,  was  not  a  particularly  interesting  race  ; 
and  after  the  great  event  there  was  so  much  excitement  and  so 
much  betting  about  the  objection  which  had  been  lodged  against 
Lucetta,  that  no  one  seemed  to  care  about  the  races  which  followed 
it,  although  the  last  race  of  the  day  was  won  after  a  very  fine 
struggle  by  a  head.  Archer  was  on  Great  Carle,  and  Cannon  was 
on  Fiddler,  and  the  pair  ran  together  the  whole  way,  Archer  just 
succeeding  in  gaining  the  narrowest  of  victories  at  the  winning 
post.  Although  a  most  unpleasant  day  as  regards  weather,  it  was  a 
wonderful  day's  racing,  and  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  horses 
ran  in  the  course  of  it. 

On  Wednesday  the  weather  was  worse  rather  than  better,  and 
the  course  was  very  heavy.  The  ground  was  in  a  state  to  make 
people  prepared  for  a  total  reversal  of  previous  public  running,  and 
they  were  not  disappointed.  Generally  speaking,  races  are  run  over 
hard  or  springy  turf;  when,  therefore,  horses  who  have  met  under 
ordinary  conditions  run  against  each  other  through  mud,  their 
former  running  is  often  completely  upset.  The  great  race  of  the 
day  was  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  a  two-year-old  race,  worth  nearly 
2,000/.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  Bal  Gal, 
who  was  said  to  be  a  roarer,  had  been  the  best  two-year- 
old  performer  of  the  year.  In  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  however, 
she  had  run  only  fourth  to  St.  Louis,  to  whom  she  was  giving 
4  lbs.,  Town  Moor  being  second  and  Lucy  Glitters  third.  Now, 
in  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  St.  Louis  was  to  give  Bal  Gal  6  lbs. 
instead  of  receiving  4  lbs.  from  her ;  but  as  the  distance  was  to  be 
seven  furlongs  instead  of  six,  it  was  believed  that  the  roarer 
would  not  be  able  to  make  way  even  on  10  lbs.  better  terms  than 
those  on  which  she  had  met  St.  Louis  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate. 
Town  Moor  was  now  to  meet  Bal  Gal  on  the  same  terms  as  in  the 
Middle  Park  Plate,  so,  on  public  form,  he  was  bound  to  beat  her, 
and  Lucy  Glitters  was  to  run  under  like  conditions;  but,  although 
she  had  beaten  Bal  Gal  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  it  was  thought 
that  this  might  have  been  owing  to  Bal  Gal's  jockey  easing  her 
when  he  saw  that  all  chance  of  winning  tho  race  was  gone.  Brag 
was  also  to  run  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  but,  after  his  form  in 
the  Criterion,  his  chance  was  naturally  regarded  as  hopeless.  It 
had  been  generally  understood  that  Bal  Gal  had  lately  become 
a  worse  and  worse  roarer;  and  a  course,  therefore,  of  unusual 
length  was  considered  most  unsuitable  for  her,  especially  when 
the  ground  was  exceptionally  heavy.  The  result  falsified  all 
these  calculations.  Bal  Gal  won.  This  of  course  seemed  wrong. 
The  _  disgraced  Brag  made  a  fine  race  with  her.  This,  on 
public  running,  seemed  more  erroneous  still.  Lucy  Glitters  was 
close  up  to  Brag  ;  in  fact,  there  was  only  a  neck  between 
each  of  the  three  leading  horses.  That  Lucy  Glitters  should  beat 
St.  Louis,  -who  was  fourth,  appeared  puzzling.  Then  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  who  had  won  the  Prendergast  and  been  third  in  the 
Criterion,  was  absolutely  the  last  horse  in  the  race.  Altogether 
the  Dewhurst  Plate  was  a  complete  upset  of  previous  form ;  but, 
when  the  state  of  the  ground  is  considered,  this  result  does  not 
seem  so  wonderful.  The  extraordinary  part  of  the  matter  is 
that  Bal  Gal  should  have  run  so  we'll  through  heavy  ground 
over  a  long  course,  if  she  is  a  roarer.  If  Bal  Gal  is  not 
a  roarer,  it  does  not  seem  so  inconsistent  that  she  should 
beat  St.  Louis  when  meeting  him  011  10  lbs.  better  terms 


than  in  the  Criterion,  and  the  effect  of  St.  Louis's  extra 
weight  must  have  been  almost,  doubled  by  tlm  condition  of 
the  course.  After  tho  lino  contests  of  tho  previous  day,  the 
majority  of  tho  racing  on  tho  Wednesday  was  poor  indeed.  Tho 
most  leniently  weighted  horse  in  the  lirst  race  won  by  twenty 

lengths,  and  each  of  the  next  races  was  won  by  several  lengths. 
Then  camo  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  victory  was  won  by  a  head 
only;  and  in  tho  Dewhurst  Plate,  which  followed,  there  was,  as 
wo  have  already  observed,  a  very  lino  race.  The  four  succeeding 
races  wore  all  won  with  ease,  the  favourites  being  beaton  in  three 
cases  out  of  four.  Indeed,  out  of  tho  nine  races  which  wore  run 
during  tho  day,  tho  favourites  only  won  in  two  instances.  During 
tho  morning  Robert  the  Devil  was  brought  out  for  sale,  but 
nobody  offered  any  advance  on  his  reserve  price  of  1 2,000/.  This 
was  certainly  a  substantial  sum ;  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
Doncastor,  who  had  not  done  so  much  to  deserve  it,  was  sold  for 
14.000/.  when  a  couplo  of  years  older.  Lord  Rosebery's  horses 
sold  but  badly.  Moorfoot,  who  had  cost  6,000  guineas  two  years 
ago,  now  went  for  135  guineas.  This  horse  is  better  known  as 
Bonnie  Scotland,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  he  started  second 
favourite  for  the  Derby  of  1878.  Visconti,  who  ran  third  for  tho 
Derby  last  year,  was  knocked  down  for  75  guineas.  It  is  said 
that  both  these  horses  were  purchased  to  be  sent  abroad.  Some 
really  useful  racehorses  in  training  were  sold  lor  prices  varying 
from  200  to  700  guineas. 

The  weather  improved  slightly  on  the  Thursday,  but  it  was 
very  showery,  and,  if  possible,  more  muddy  than  ever.  Tho 
sport  was  not  quite  of  the  best  quality,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  very  pretty  racing.  There  was  a  capital  race  between  May 
Queen  and  Lancaster  Bowman  in  the  Corl'ee-Room  Handicap,  the 
former  just  managing  to  hold  her  own  and  to  win  by  a  head  after 
a  brilliant  rush  by  Lancaster  Bowman.  The  Subscription  Stakes 
was  a  match  between  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Douranee  and 
Lord  Rosebery's  Myra.  Douranee  is  a  three-year-old.  Last  year 
she  had  been  a  performer  of  high  class,  winning  nine  races  out  of 
thirteen ;  but  this  year  she  had  run  badly.  Myra  is  a  two-year- 
old,  and  she  shows  a  good  deal  of  quality.  The  pair  met  at  weight 
for  age,  and  the  two-year-old  was  the  favourite ;  but  Archer 
brought  up  Douranee  exactly  at  the  proper  moment,  and  won  the 
race  by  half  a  length.  There  was  a  good  race  for  a  two-year- 
old  selling  plate  which  followed.  Fourteen  horses  started,  and 
Jessie,  the  first  favourite,  won  by  a  length,  but  only  after  a 
hard  fight,  and  the  third  horse  was  but  a  head  behind  the 
second.  The  Bretby  Nursery  turned  out  a  better  race 
still.  There  were  eighteen  starters,  and  Heyday,  the  favourite, 
seemed  to  be  winning,  when  he  swerved,  and  Foxhall,  who 
had  won  the  Bedford  Stakes  at  the  Second  October  Meeting, 
collared  him,  and  beat  him  on  the  post  by  a  head.  A  horse  called 
Accelerate  was  third,  only  a  head  behind  Heyday.  This  was  not 
a  bad  performance  on  the  part  of  Foxhall,  as  he  was  giving 
Heyday  2  st.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  many 
good  judges  of  racing  were  of  opinion  that  the  victory  was  accom- 
plished entirely  by  good  riding.  The  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes, 
which  ought,  theoretically,  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  races 
of  the  year,  ended  in  a  very  poor  affair.  The  best  public  performer 
among  the  starters  was  Apollo,  but,  as  he  was  giving  from  14 
to  20  lbs.  to  each  of  his  opponents,  he  was  quite  outweighted  in 
the  heavy  ground.  Poulet  was  made  the  favourite,  and  he  won, 
but  only  after  a  severe  race  with  Master  Waller,  whom  he  beat  by 
a  head.  A  filly  of  Lord  Ilartington's,  who  was  first  favourite, 
won  the  Feather  Plate  by  a  length,  after  a  good  race.  Savoyard 
was  made  first  favourite  for  the  Troy  Stakes,  but,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  winning,  he  suddenly  ran  in  a  very  cowardly  manner,  and 
Archer  brought  up  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Thora  with  one  of 
his  dangerous  rushes,  and  won  by  half  a  length.  This  was  the 
second  time  during  the  day  that  a  horse  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's, with  Archer  on  its  back,  had  rushed  up  at  the  end  of  a  race 
and  beaton  a  horse  of  Lord  Rosebery's  by  half  a  length.  In  the 
next  race,  again,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Archer  were  suc- 
cessful ;  and  again  the  Duke  beat  a  lord  of  his  own  politics.  Con- 
sidering the  indifferent  running  of  Douranee  during  the  summer 
it  was  much  to  her  credit  that  she  should  win  two  races  in  one 
day.  At  the  sales  in  the  morning  there  was  a  curious  instance  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  turf,  when  a  horse  called  The  Dwarf,  who 
in  1 87 1  won  the  Great  Northern  Handicap  and  the  Great  York- 
shire Handicap  (races  worth,  between  them,  more  than  1,000/.), 
was  sold  as  "  a  good  hack,  and  quiet  in  single  and  double  harness," 
for  25  guineas. 

It  was  rather  finer  on  the  Friday  than  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding days ;  but  agaio  there  were  heavy  showers,  occasionally 
accompanied  by  a  cold  north-easterly  wind.  But  few  people  came 
to  see  the  races.  Thebais  had  only  Lennoxlove  to  beat  for  the 
Homebred  Foal  Post  Stakes.  For  the  Post  Sweepstakes  Town 
Moor  beat  St.  Louis ;  but,  as  he  was  receiving  9  lbs.  and  only 
won  by  half  a  length,  it  was  much  the  same  as  a  beating  at  even 
weights.  3  to  1  was  laid  ou  the  wrong  horse  for  a  match,  and 
then  came  the  All-aged  Stakes.  Hackthorpe  and  Douranee  were 
equal  favourites  at  6  to  4.  As  much  as  4  to  1  was  laid  against 
Oceanie,  who  had  not  been  out  before  this  season.  In  these  calcu- 
lations a  terrible  mistake  was  made.  Hackthorpe  was  out  of  form, 
and  Douranee  was  tired  after  her  two  races  of  the  previous  day, 
so  Oceanie  won  easily.  Last  year  Oceanie  won  each  of  the  three 
races  for  which  she  started,  so  she  has  never  yet  been  beaten. 
That  good  horse  Chippendale  won  the  Jockey  Club  Cup  with 
great  ease.  There  was  a  grand  race  for  a  sweepstakes  between 
Grand  Flaneur  and  Tower  and  Sword,  the  former  winning  by  a 
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head  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  racing  was  poor  on  the  Friday, 
and  the  fields  were  very  small  compared  with  those  on  the  opening 
day.  Only  nine  horses  ran  for  the  first  four  races.  In  point  of 
weather,  the  late  Houghton  Meeting  was  one  of  the  most  disagree- 
able within  living  memory,  but  there  were  a  great  many  finely 
contested  races  during  the  week. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.* 

AFTER  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years,  and  the  failure  of 
several  previous  attempts,  Fox  is  at  last  fortunate  in  a  bio- 
grapher. Mr.  Trevelyan  says,  in  a  faintly  complimentary  tone,  that 
he  could  scarcely  have  accomplished  his  task  without  the  materials 
supplied  by  Lord  Hollaud  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  extraordinary  badness  of  the  compilation 
for  which  they  are  jointly  responsible.  They  both  possessed  great 
ability  ;  they  had  both  literary  aptitude  and  experience  ;  and  they 
were  almost  equally  attached  to  their  hero  by  political  admiration 
and  sympathy,  and  one  of  them  by  deep  personal  affection.  All 
materials  within  the  control  of  Fox's  friends  and  family  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  two  writers  in  succession  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  nephew  or  the  eventual  successor  of  Fox  was 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  orthodox  Whig  tradition.  Lord 
Holland's  fragmentary  anecdotes  are  more  valuable  than  Lord  John 
Russell's  comments ;  but  the  barrenness  of  his  recollections  is  sur- 
prising. The  extracts  from  Fox's  correspondence  are  in  many 
instances  so  little  creditable  to  the  writer  as  to  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  the  selection  is  to  be  attributed  to  carelessness  or  to  can- 
dour. Mr.  Trevelyan  is  a  literary  artist  of  a  higher  order,  and 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  a  second  or  third  generation,  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  Whig  orator  is  more  indiscriminate,  if 
not  warmer,  than  the  devotion  of  Lord  Holland  or  Lord  John 
Russell.  The  present  volume,  which  records  little  of  Fox's  life 
except  his  youthful  faults  and  follies,  teems  with  hints  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  future  wisdom  and  greatness  which  it  will  be  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  business  to  disclose.  If  his  work  were  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a  romance,  the  expectant  reader  would  wonder  whether 
the  future  Henry  V.  could  possibly  redeem  the  promises  which 
are  to  procure  condonation  for  the  errors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  biographer  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  in  his  maturer  career 
Fox  seldom  made  a  mistake,  and  that  he  mainly  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  better  political  era.  As  the  story  is  not 
a  fiction,  but  a  history,  those  who  already  know  something  of  its 
course  and  tendency  will  not  be  the  last  to  admire  the  enterprise 
of  the  daring  biographer,  and  to  applaud  him  if  they  witness  his 
final  success.  His  first  essay  will  have  excited  and  justified  an 
interest  which  he  will  perhaps  sustain  to  the  end.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
bad  already  shown  his  command  of  a  highly  attractive  style. 
Copious,  rapid,  invariably  clear,  and  on  fit  occasions  humorous  or 
eloquent,  he  is  one  of  the  most  readable  of  modern  writers.  A 
mannerism  into  which  he  still  sometimes  lapses  always  seems  to  be 
a  lingering  echo  of  Macaulay.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  when  he  is  not  sub- 
ject to  foreign  influence,  is  too  fresh  and  too  full  of  life  to  adjust 
his  thought  and  language  to  an  artificial  model.  He  rarely  falls 
into  careless  inelegance ;  but  he  would  do  well  to  correct  one  or 
two  colloquial  or  inaccurate  phrases.  The  conjecture  that  Lord 
Weymouth  would,  in  a  certain  contingency',  have  "  levanted  9  is 
not  expressed  in  English.  The  statement  that  Devonshire 
"marches  "  with  Dorsetshire  is  Scotch. 

Fox's  exploits  in  private  and  in  public  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
would  scarcely  have  provided  subject-matter  for  a  volume  of  more 
than  five  hundred  pages.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  taken  the  opportunity 
to  relate  much  of  the  political  history  of  the  time,  and  to  describe 
with  not  unsympathetic  sarcasm  a  state  of  society  which,  as  he 
says,  must  have  been  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  who  shared 
its  advantages.  No  writer  more  fully  appreciates  the  enviable 
position  of  the  English  aristocracy  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  their  supremacy  was  undisputed,  and  when  their 
party  struggles  possessed  for  themselves  and  others  a  personal  in- 
terest. In  describing  their  morals,  which  were  undoubtedly  too 
often  lax,  Mr.  Trevelyan  tends,  if  not  to  exaggeration,  at  least  to 
partiality  in  selection.  He  sometimes  borrows  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  the  satirists  whom  he  quotes  with  too 
implicit  a  faith.  Junius  and  Churchill  are  the  least  authentic 
witnesses  against  the  characters  of  the  many  objects  of  their 
hatred.  Even  Sandwich  may  not  have  been  so  bad  as  his  reputa- 
tion ;  or,  at  least,  he  had  redeeming  qualities.  It  was  wheu  he 
was  in  deep  distress  on  account  of  the  gravest  scandal  and  worst 
misfortune  of  his  life  that  Fox  moved  an  Address  for  his  dismissal 
from  the  Royal  councils.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  moral 
indignation  is  not  undeserved ;  but,  if  the  statesmen  of  the  time 
practised  corruption,  and  if  some  of  them  used  their  influence  to 
acquire  places  and  pensions,  many  of  them  were  too  rich  to  be 
bribed,  and  many  were  too  high-minded  to  care  for  money  in  the 
contention  for  power.  Not  only  Chatham,  but  Temple  and  Gren- 
ville,  were  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  corrupt  motives  and 
acts  ;  and  they,  and  many  of  their  contemporary  rivals,  might  be 
more  plausibly  accused  of  factious  caprice  in  resigning  and  re- 
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fusing  office  than  of  clinging  unduly  to  its  emoluments.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  in  another  relation  was  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  Parliamentary  corruption  than  any 
other  statesman  of  his  time,  impaired  his  great  fortune  during 
forty-four  years  of  office.  Henry  Fox,  who  was  not  with- 
out reason  reputed  the  most  grasping  placeman  of  his  time, 
seems  not  to  have  exceeded  his  legal  right  in  profiting  by  the 
balances  in  the  Paymaster's  hands,  although  Pitt  before  him,  and 
Burke  at  a  later  period,  declined  to  make  a  questionable  profit. 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  assertion  that  Fox  and  his  allies  purified  the 
principles  and  practice  of  statesmen  is  hitherto  supported  by  no 
evidence  beyond  the  terms  and  effect  of  Burke's  celebrated  Act 
which  was  passed  during  the  short  Rockingham  Administration. 
The  change  which  undoubtedly  took  place  between  1760  and  18 10 
may  be  at  least  as  fairly  attributed  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  Pitt 
as  to  Fox's  denunciations  of  official  corruption. 

Candour  and  approximate  impartiality  in  the  estimate  of  his- 
torical characters  are  a  result  of  time  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
genius.  The  partisanship  of  Macaulay's  earlier  writings"  was 
already  becoming  obsolete  when,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  justice 
to  an  opponent,  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Pitt.  It  was  rather  through 
an  inveterate  propensity  to  antithesis  than  in  consequence  of  poli- 
tical prejudice  that  he  extolled  the  first  half  of  Pitt's  career  in 
contrast  with  the  supposed  failure  of  his  later  efforts.  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan conforms  to  modern  custom  in  allowing  that  some  of  Fox's 
political  opponents  may  have  had  merits  of  their  own.  His 
character  of  George  III.,  to  whom  he  rightly  attributes  a  strong 
and  narrow  understanding,  is  not  wholly  unfavourable.  He  appre- 
ciates the  King's  courage,  his  temperance  in  a  dissipated  age,  and  his 
untiring  devotion  to  business.  The  King's  attempt  to  assert  his  own 
power  against  the  dominant  aristocratic  factions  was  condemned  by 
its  ultimate  failure ;  but  Shelburne,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Pitt, 
sympathized  with  the  experiment.  It  must  be  admitted  by  the 
King's  apologists  that  on  special  issues  he  was,  through  a  bad  educa- 
tion and  in  the  absence  of  sound  advice,  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  reign,  almost  uniformly  in  the  wrong.  For  the  policy  of 
obstinately  prosecuting  the  American  war  he  was  not  exclusively 
responsible.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  disapproved  of  George 
Grenville's  Stamp  Act,  and  he  afterwards  favoured  a  modification 
of  the  demand  on  the  colonists.  After  the  rupture  he  persevered 
in  the  struggle  with  the  full  assent  and  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  subjects.  There  is  no  historical  fact  better  attested 
than  the  approximate  unanimity  of  the  English  people  in  depre- 
cating the  first  disruption  of  the  Empire.  It  would  have  needed 
a  more  tolerant  temper  and  a  more  comprehensive  intellect  than 
that  of  George  III.  not  to  be  irritated  by  the  declamation  in  which 
Fox  and  his  associates  always  included  the  King  among  the  ac- 
complices of  the  Ministers  whom  they  daily  threatened  with  the 
scafiold.  Mr.  Trevelyan  boldly  finds  fault  with  Chatham  for 
"  declaiming  against  the  most  modest  and  long-suffering  set  of 
statesmen  that  ever  did  the  King's  business  as  '  the  proudest  con- 
nexion in  the  country.' "  In  the  same  sentence,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
praises  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  telling  Chatham  "  that  the 
nobility  would  not  be  brow-beaten  by  an  insolent  Minister."  It 
was  as  the  most  powerful  section  of  the  nobility  that  the  Whigs 
under  Rockingham,  as  under  Newcastle,  claimed  the  authority 
which  George  III.  considered  to  be  rightfully  his  own.  On  the 
death  of  Rockingham,  Fox  demanded  the  right  of  setting  up  an 
unknown  Duke  of  Portland,  first  as  the  figure-head  of  the  party, 
and  consequently  as  the  King's  First  Minister  on  the  accession  of 
the  party  to  power. 

Either  in  preparation  for  his  present  task,  or  perhaps  in  accordance 
with  a  laud.ible  taste  for  one  of  the  most  amusing  branches  of 
literature,  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  saturated  his  mind  with  the  memoirs, 
diaries,  and  correspondence  which  furnish  the  principal  materials 
for  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  time.  He  gives  just 
praise  to  the  Life  of  Shelburne,  which  nevertheless  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  would  do  well  to  rearrange  in  a  future  edition. 
If  he  imperfectly  appreciates  the  merits  of  Horace  Walpole,  he 
is  not  disposed  to  hold  with  Macaulay  that  the  best  of  English 
letter-writers  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  defects  of  his  own 
intellect  and  character.  The  same  luminous  explanation  was,  on 
the  same  authority,  employed  to  account  for  Boswell's  superiority 
to  all  ancient  and  modern  biographers.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  with  not 
less  critical  acuteness,  is  less  concerned  than  his  famous  kins- 
man to  exercise  and  exhibit  paradoxical  ingenuity  on  irrelevant 
occasions.  Many  admirable  illustrations  both  of  the  early  history 
of  Fox  and  of  contemporary  customs  and  modes  of  thought 
are  derived  from  the  collection  of  letters  addressed  to  George 
Selwyn.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  a  not  unprovoked  burst  of  virtuous 
indignation,  declares  that  the  Selwyn  Correspondence  is  dreary 
reading.  The  severe  moralist  must  disapprove  the  candid  de- 
fiance of  decency  of  Lord  March,  the  scandalous  proceedings 
of  Charles  Fox,  and  the  strange  complaisance  of  Selwyn's  led 
captain,  who  unfortunately  was  not  really  a  captain,  but  a  bene- 
ficed Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  but  the  representation  of  a  brilliant  and 
dissolute  society  is  singularly  vivid.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan 
frequently  and  forcibly  suggests,  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  vigour 
of  Fox's  character  that  he  should  have  attained  greatness  after 
eager  participation  from  boyhood  to  middle  life  in  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  the  age.  His  father  succeeded  by  his  insane  indulgence 
in  making  him  a  gambler  and  a  profligate;  but  nevertheless 
Fox  was  an  industrious  student  before  he  was  immersed  in 
political  adventure ;  and,  as  he  said  of  himself  when  he  was 
praised  for  his  skill  at  tennis,  he  was  always  a  painstaking  man. 
More  surprising  than  the  energy  which  was  unimpaired  by  hid 
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vicious  habits  was  the  simplicity  of  taste  which  enabled  him  during  | 
his  later  years  to  find  sulliciout  happiness  in  domestic,  lilb.  Few 

anecdotes  are  more  touching  than  Lord  Holland's  description  01  i 

the  tears  which  trickled  down  Fox't  clink  when  ho  was  told 
that  an  adjournment  of  a  debate  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  stay  two  or  three  nights  instead  of  one  night  in  town.  His 
devotion  to  his  wife  would  be  a  still  pleasanter  object  of  con- 
templation, if  his  indifference  toiler  honour  and  to  decorum  had  not 
allowed  him  to  lire  with  her  for  several  yearn  before  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  marrv.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  Burke's  celebrated  and  regretful  saying,  that,  "  to  bo  sure, 
ho  was  a  man  made  to  be  loved."  To  this  day,  in  tho  judgment 
of  his  admirers,  of  whom  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  made  himself  the  re- 
presehtative  and  tho  organ. 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams  ; 
And  soars  far  Off  among  tlie  swans  of  Thames. 

The  zealous  biographer  takes  pleasure  in  expatiating  on  the  . 
perversity  of  Fox's  early  efforts  ill  the  Houso  of  Commons.  As 
it  was  one  of  his  principles  to  speak  every  night,  he  could  scarcely 
be  expected  always  to  speak  wisely  or  to  choose  his  side  judici- 
ously. From  the  first  he  provoked  the  reasonable  distrust  of  the 
Minister  by  his  neglect  of  party  and  oliicial  discipline  ;  and  ho 
seems  never  to  have  attempted  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  King. 
Notwithstanding  bis  marvellous  precocity,  he  was  on  his  entrance 
into  Parliament  only  a  clever  boy  with  a  juvenile  devotion  to  the 
logic  which  draws  correct  conclusions  from  premisses  selected  at 
random.  His  exaggerated  violence  against  the  reporters  and 
publishers  of  debates  was  perhaps  not  altogether  capricious.  A 
young  partisan  might  naturally  accept  the  extremest  claims  of 
Parliamentary  privilege,  and  draw  the  inference  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  had  absolutely  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  powers  of  the  constituency.  In  one  instance  where  he  appears 
to  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  have  been  unaccountably  adroit  in  supporting 
an  unjust  cause,  Fox  was  wholly  in  the  right.  For  the  purpose  of 
defeating  a  vexatious  grant  to  Sir  James  Lowther  of  Crown  lands 
long  enjoyed  by  the  Dukes  of  Portland,  an  Act  bad  been  passed 
limiting  to  a  period  of  sixty  years  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  recall 
a  grant.  By  a  clause  in  the  Act  grantees  were  allowed  a  twelve- 
month within  which  they  might  prosecute  their  claims;  andSir  James 
Lowther  naturally  commenced  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. In  consequence  a  second  Bill,  warmly  supported  by  Burke, 
was  introduced  to  repeal  the  saving  clause.  The  proposer,  Sir  W. 
Meredith,  challenged  the  Ministers  to  give  a  reason  for  refusing 
protection  to  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  but,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  says, 
"  It  was  never  safe  to  challenge  the  Treasury  Bench  for  a  reason 
with  regard  to  any  question  which  filled  a  space  in  the  mind  of 
Charles  Fox.  Reasons  in  that  luxuriant  soil  were  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  and  changed  their  colour  at  least  as  often."  It  is  | 
strange  that  so  acute  a  reasoner  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  not  per- 
ceive that  the  Bill  conferred  a  priotlegium  on  a  private  litigant  to 
the  detriment  of  his  adversary.  Fox's  argument  was  unanswerable. 
"If  the  title  is  taken  away  by  Act  of  Parliament,  why  not  bring 
in  an  Act  to  take  awvy  the  estate  of  any  landlord  in  the  king- 
dom?" Yet  Mr.  Trevelyan  observes  that  "St.  Stephen's  had 
never  seen,  and  in  all  probability  will  never  see  again,  such  per-  1 
versity  of  opinion  combined  with  such  acuteness  of  intellect  and 
intensity  of  conviction." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Fox  was  right  in  his  strong  opposition  to 
the  Royal  Marriage  Bill ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  wrong  in 
the  attempt  to  repeal  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act,  which  led 
to  his  dismissal  by  Lord  North  and  to  his  alliance  with  the  Rock- 
ingham Whigs  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  revive  obsolete  con- 
troversies. "With  a  fine  sense  of  artistic  fitness  Mr.  Trevelyan 
closes  his  present  work  at  the  moment  of  transition  from  heresy  to 
the  true  Whig  faith.  As  Pitt  in  Lord  Macaulay's  picture  spent 
one-half  of  his  career  in  light  and  the  remainder  in  shadow,  Fox, 
when  be  went  into  opposition,  emerged  from  darkness  into  an 
after  life  unclouded  by  error,  though  it  was  never  illumined  by 
good  fortune. 

The  first  and  easiest  part  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  task  has  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished : — 

vvv  avre  o~k6tcov  t'lWov,  ov  ovnu>  ris  /3aXei>  avrjp 
eicro/nai,  at  K€  Tvxotpi. 

If  he  attains  bis  aim,  he  will  be  the  first  historian  who  has 
vindicated  all  Fox's  acts.  Mr.  Trevelyan  will  easily  show  that 
Fox  was  a  great  orator  and  party  leader,  and  that  his  impulses 
were  patriotic  and  generous.  He  is  also  prepared  to  defend 
his  refusal  to  retain  office  under  Shelburue,  his  coalition  with 
North,  his  opposition  to  Free-trade  with  Ireland  in  1785,  and  to 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in  1786,  and  his  assertion  in 
the  same  year  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  Regent  by  right.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  has  already  asserted  that,  almost  alone  among  English- 
men, Fox  recognized  the  rights  of  the  French  nation  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Crown  and  the  aristocracy.  It  may  be  added 
that  he  excused  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  rabble,  as  when 
he  absurdly  contended  that  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  in  June 
1792  was  justified  on  sound  Whig  principles.  In  his  private 
correspondence  Fox  repeatedly  calls  Pitt  a  villain ;  and  he 
takes  pleasure  in  a  fall  of  stocks,  not  that  he  understands  the 
Funds,  but  because  he  knows  that  it  causes  annoyance  to  Pitt. 
When  Napoleon  was  at  Boulogne  Fox  asked  why  he  should  take 
part  in  the  national  defence,  when,  tyrant  for  tyrant,  be  saw  no 
reason  for  preferring  George  III.  to  Bonaparte.  During  the 
negotiations  for  peace  he  confessed  that  he  took  pleasure  in  every 
advantage  obtained  by  France  and  in  every  humiliation  inflicted 


on  England,  The  belt  defence  of  offensive  words  and  mistaken  acts 

is  that  they  were  not  exhaustive  of  his  conduct  and  character. 
It  may  well  bo  that  when  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  completed  his  bio- 
graphy ho  will  have  a  right  to  strike  a  balance  in  favour  of  it* 
subject;  but  prudence  and  justice  will  require  the  admission  that 

there  is  much  to  extenuate  or  to  explain. 


CHINESE  AND  CHALDEES.* 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  tendency  of  tho  human 
mind  to  take  things  for  granted  is  seen  in  the  views  commonly 
entertained  about  the  Chinese.  We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
put  aside  a  whole  third  of  mankind,  to  place  it  in  a  separate 
pigeon-hole  aS  for  as  possible  out  of  reach  and  labelled  "  anoma- 
lous," and  then  tranquilly  to  repose  in  tho  reflection  that  wo  have 
done  with  China.  It  has  been  tho  universal  habit  to  regard  the 
Chiueso  as  a  people  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  race 
distinct  from  all  other  races,  as  though  we  accepted  tho  name 
"  Celestials  "  in  the  sense  of  visitors  from  some  other  planetary 
body.  The  chief  interest  to  most  people  about  China  has  always 
consisted  in  its  contrast  to  other  countries.  Chinese  was  a  won- 
derful language  simply  because  philologists  could  find  no  word 
in  it  that  could  be  traced  to  tho  same  root  as  any  known  word 
in  any  other  tongue ;  and  scholars  amused  themselves  with  dis- 
covering in  the  isolation  of  Chinese  roots  an  obvious  sign  of  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind.  Chinese  civilization,  again,  was 
notable  mainly  in  its  priority ;  it  was  curious  to  find  tha  t  many 
modern  European  discoveries  had  been  anticipated  in  the  Flowery 
Land  a  few  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  same 
quality  of  singularity  attracted  a  faint  degree  of  interest  to  the 
Chinaman  himself.  His  patient,  unwearying  labour  on  his  own  plot 
of  ground  or  as  a  coolie  in  West  Indian  plantations  formed  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  other  agriculturists,  and  his  cunning  avarice 
and  occasional  gleams  of  native  cruelty  gave  him  an  element  of  the 
sensational.  But  here  inquiry  ended.  It  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  find  any  answer  to  the  questions,  Whence  comes  this  isolation  and 
singularity  ?  Why  is  Chinese  a  language  apart  ?  Where  did 
China  learn  its  civilization  ?  Is  there  really  no  link  between  this 
extraordinary  third  part  of  the  human  race  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  ?  One  side  of  the  shield  had  been  accepted  as  the  true 
metal,  and  the  other  side  could  not  be  worth  seeing.  It  was 
granted  that  everything  about  China  was  anomalous ;  so  why  con- 
cern oneself  with  the  impossibility  that  anything  in  common 
between  China  and  other  lands  might  be  discovered  ?  With  fatal 
facility  the  absence  of  any  answer  was  taken  as  a  complete  solution 
of  all  problems. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  there  were  excuses  for  letting 
things  rest.  The  Chinese  language  by  itself  interposes  sufficient 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  inquiry  to  daunt  the  boldest  explorer. 
The  common  statement  that  there  are  80,000  letters  in  the 
alphabet  conveys  an  imperfect  impression,  and  is,  moreover,  prac- 
tically an  exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  the  8,000  characters  in 
ordinary  use,  augmented  as  they  are  in  effect  by  altered  values 
in  different  combinations,  offer  a  serious  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  student.  This,  however,  is  a  small  part  of  the  obstacles 
encountered  by  the  investigator  into  the  early  stages  of  Chinese 
culture.  A  much  more  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
modern  written  character  does  not  represent  the  original  writing. 
It  is  not  that  it  has  suffered  the  ordinary  changes  and  corruptions 
of  long  usage — these  we  are  prepared  for  in  all  written  characters — 
but  that  it  has  been  modified  of  malice  prepense  by  the  literary 
meddling  of  successive  Governments.  Official  improvements  in 
the  alphabet  are  happily  rare ;  we  have  heard  of  a  Roman  Emperor 
who  turned  his  hand  to  coining  additional  letters,  but  otherwise 
State  interference  with  the  alphabet  is  not  a  branch  of  legislation 
which  has  hitherto  found  much  favour ;  though  the  Academie 
Francaise,  to  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  so  devoted,  has  come 
dangerously  near  to  something  of  the  kind.  In  China,  on  the 
contrary,  periodical  alterations  in  the  written  character  have  been 
as  much  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  things  as  the  renewal  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  in  England.  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie,  a  gifted  young 
sinologue  who  bids  fair  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  study  of 
Chinese,  says  in  the  interesting  and  startling  lecture  on  the 
"  Early  History  of  Chinese  Civilization  "  which  he  has  recently 
published  :  — 

The  Chinese  form  of  writing,  as  used  in  printed  books,  the  Kiaishu  of 
the  present  day  (allowing  for  certain  improvements  added  under  the  Sung 
dynasty  about  the  tenth  century),  dates  from  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
but  no  further  back.  It  is  composed  of  103  different  dements  or  strokes, 
the  position  of  which  was  an  imitation  of  the  more  rounded  and  thicker 
writing,  called  Li-shu,  modified  by  the  rapidity  of  execution,  which  had 
become  possible  through  the  improvements  iu  the  apparatus  of  the  scribe, 
viz.,  bis  paper  and  hair-pencil.  The  Li-shu  had  been  the  oflicial  text  since 
the  days  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  at  which  time  it  was  devised  through  the 
necessity  for  a  uniform  system  throughout  the  empire.  This  again  had 
been  preceded  by  the  Siao-chaen,  a  character  composed  of  meagre  and 
monotonous  strokes  such  as  were  adapted  to  the  materials  then  iu  use,  viz., 
a  bamboo  written  on  with  a  stylus.  This,  again,  was  an  oliicial  modifica- 
tion, originating  in  the  same  desire  for  uniformity  which  had  been  at- 
tempted in  the  reign  of  the  great  Shi-Hoang  of  the  Tsin.  The  Siao-chuen 
had  been  modified  from  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  called  Ta  chuen,  in 
which  great  variations  bad  developed  themselves  among  the  different, 
States  (independent,  eventually,  rather  than  feudatory)  which  had  once 
been  subject  to  f  he  ancient  dominion  of  the  Choeu  ;  but  the  amount  of 
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modification  had  been  great,  and  the  attempt  failed  in  its  aim.  Now  from 
these  successive  official  changes  came  a  great  number  of  alterations  in  the 
elements  of  the  characters  intended  to  make  them  answer  more  exactly  to 
their  signification  as  shaped  by  the  ideas  then  dominant,  and  by  the  syste- 
matic interpretation  more  or  less  in  vogue  ;  the  addition  in  compound  cha- 
racters of  a  considerable  number  of  determinative  ideographic  elements 
without  affecting  the  sound  ;  all  leaving  their  stamp  on  the  composition  of 
the  characters  in  use.  Now  it  is  this  stamp  which  for  many  years— 1  must 
not  say  for  centuries— has  been  a  clog  on  the  steps  of  European  students  in 
their  efforts  to  investigate  the  true  nature  of  Chinese  writing. 

The  most  ancient  of  these  successive  forms  of  writing,  the  Ta- 
chuen,  was  a  remarkable  creation.  It  was  made  by  the  historio- 
grapher Shoe  Choeu  by  order  of  King  Shuen,  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  the  Choeu  dynasty.  It  was  intended  to  consolidate 
the  various  feudatory  States  by  means  of  a  literary  and  linguistic 
unity,  in  the  place  of  the  coufusion  of  tongues  which  was  arising 
by  dialectical  variations : — 

In  this  undertaking  [says  M.  de  la  Couperie]  the  written  character  was 
reconstructed  as  one  of  hieroglyphics.  This  event  in  the  history  of  writing, 
of  which  the  importance  is  unmistakable,  but  which  has  never  till  now 
been  pointed  out,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  If  it  has  in  truth  aided  the  spread  of  the  Chinese  power,  and 
facilitated  its  maintenance  over  a  too  vast  area,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
been  a  clog,  so  far  as  its  action  could  go,  upon  its  development,  in  the  sense 
in  which  this  expression  is  understood  among  the  higher  races  to  whose 
progress  the  possession  of  an  alphabet — a  thing  rendered  impossible  by  this 
event  among  the  Chinese — has  contributed  so  immensely. 

This  return  to  the  hieroglyphic  form  in  the  Ta-chuen  is  M.  de  la 
Couperie's  discovery,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  .  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  facts — for  such  he  proves  it  to  be — in  the  his- 
tory of  any  language.  But  his  researches  go  back  beyond  this. 
By  a  long  and  patient  investigation  of  the  various  means  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  most  ancient  character  of  Chinese 
writing — such  as  native  works  on  phonetism,  ancient  rhymes  and 
dialects,  the  transliteration  of  proper  names,  and  the  comparison 
of  modern  Chinese  dialects — M.  de  la  Couperie  has  arrived  at  the 
astonishing  conclusion,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Professor  Douglas,  that  the  Chinese  language,  "  excessively 
attenuated  as  it  is  now,  and  disguised  by  the  influence  of  idioms 
belonging  to  a  different  morphology  and  ideology,  is  an  ancient 
member  of  the  great  family  of  agglutinant  languages  known  as 
Ural-Altaic  " — a  sister-tongue,  in  short,  of  the  Akkadian. 

How  this  remarkable  conclusion  is  reached  can  hardly  be  ade- 
quately explained  in  a  short  space  ;  but  a  few  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  will  serve  to  show  the  soundness  of  M.  de  la 
Couperie's  process.  It  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Chinese  written  character,  like  the  cuneiform,  degenerated  from 
original  hieroglyphics.  The  marvellous  similarity  of  the  signs 
for  a  variety  of  common  things — such  as  "  family,"  "  bull/' 
"  black,"  "  region,"  "  son,"  "tile,"  and  "eye"  (the  last  curiously 
sloping  in  Akkadian  as  in  Chinese) — is  clearly  shown  in  the  litho- 
graphic table  prefixed  to  M.  de  la  Couperie's  lecture,  after  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  difference  of  the  materials  employed 
for  the  two  writings,  the  soft  clay  of  the  Akkadians  naturally  re- 
quiring a  different  tool  and  a  different  style  of  writing  from  the 
hard  tablets  of  bamboo  of  the  Chinese.  A  remarkable  agreement 
is  seen  in  the  full-face  drawing  of  the  images  in  China  as  in 
•Chaldea,  in  contrast  to  the  profile  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt.  The  hiero- 
glyphic value  of  these  ancient  Chinese  characters  is  unfortunately 
not  known  in  any  large  proportion  ;  but  enough  are  preserved  to 
show  that  in  sound  and  meaning,  as  well  as  form,  they  closely 
agree  with  the  Akkadian.  M.  de  la  Couperie  gives  a  list  of  fifty  of 
the  commonest  words  of  the  two  languages  which  show  a  con- 
sistent relation.  Thus  "  to  shine  "  in  Akkadian  is  mid,  in  Chinese 
mut ;  "  to  die  "  in  Akkadian  mit,  in  Chinese  mut ;  "  book,"  A.  kin, 
C.  king  ;  "  cloth,"  A.  and  C.  sik  ;  "  right-hand,"  A.  zag,  C.  dzck ; 
"hero,"  A.  dun,  C.  tan  ;  "  earth,"  A.  kic/igi,  C.  kien  kai ;  "  cow," 
A.  lu,  lup,  C.  lub ;  "  brick,"  A.  and  C.  ku,  &c.  It  is  evident  that 
the  languages  as  well  as  the  characters  are  closely  related. 

That  the  character  and  language  did  not  originally  arise  among 
the  Chinese  themselves  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  lost 
most  of  the  symbolic  values  of  the  hieroglyphs  at  the  earliest 
period — that'  period  to  which  they  refer  all  their  inventions, 
science,  and  arts,  the  legendary  time  of  Nai  Hoang-ti  or  Nai  Konti, 
whose  name  singularly  recalls  that  oTNakhunta,  the  chief  of  the 
gods,  as  recorded  in  the  Susian  texts ;  a  name,  moreover,  which 
was  given  to  all  the  kings  of  Susa,  just  as  Nai  Hoang-ti's 
Minister,  Dum-kit,  resembles  Dungi,  King  of  Ur.  The  coincidence 
is  rendered  still  more  remarkable  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Akkadian  characters  forming  the  name  of  Dungi  mean  "  the  man 
of  the  bamboo  tablet,"  and  that  the  earliest  Chinese  character  for 
his  name  means  "  carver  of  wood."  M.  de  la  Couperie  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  instances  of  resemblance  between  the  Chinese 
and  Chaldee  vocabularies.  The  names  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
the  practice  of  divination  by  arrows,  the  duodenary  arrangement 
of  provinces,  and  many  other  things,  are  precisely  similar  in  the 
two  countries  as  recorded  in  their  oldest  documents.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  here.  The  deduction  from 
such  resemblances,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  original  meanings  of 
the  hieroglyphs  were  already  in  part  forgotten  when  they  were  in- 
troduced into  China,  is  that  "  a  certain  number  of  families  or  of 
tribes,  without  any  apparent  generic  name,  but  among  whom  the 
Kutta  filled  nn  important  position, 'came  to  China  about  the  year 
2500  t..c.  These  tribes,  which  came  from  the  west,  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  neighbourhood,  probably  north  of  Susiana,  and  were 
comprised  in  the  feudal  agglomeration  of  that  region,  where  they 
must  have  been  influenced  by  the  Ahkado-Ckaldean  culture." 

That  such  an  amazing  discovery  as  this  ought  to  receive  mature 


investigation  before  its  accuracy  is  admitted  will  be  demanded  by 
every  philologist ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  read  M.  de  la  Couperie's 
lecture  without  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  has 
really  made  one  of  the  greatest  philological  discoveries  of  the 
day,  and  that  at  length  the  point  of  union  so  long  despaired  of 
between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  found.  A  prac- 
tical test  of  the  soundness  of  M.  de  la  Couperie's  conclusions  has 
been  tried  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the  Roval  Asiatic 
Society  on  the  Yh-king.  This  pre-eminent  sacred  book  of  China 
has  puzzled  all  commentators,  from  Confucius  downwards ;  but 
under  M.  de  la  Couperie's  treatment,  explained  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  most  ancient  language  of  China,  it  becomes  at  last  intelfi- 
gible.  At  the  beginning  of  chapter  xxx.,  for  example,  is  a 
hieroglyph  of  a  horned  mammal,  described  as  meaning  a  cow,  with 
the  sounds  dip  and  hep ;  and  then  follow  six  lists  of  characters,  of 
which  the  commentators  have  made  no  connected  sense  whatever. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  characters  represent  a  series  of 
the  meanings  of  the  hierogly  ph  at  the  beginning  expressed  phoneti- 
cally, some  of  which  still  exist  in  Chinese,  though  many  are  lost, 
only,  however,  to  be  recovered  in  the  cuneiform  syllabaries.  This 
is  a  searching  test  of  M.  de  la  Couperie's  work,  and  more  examples 
of  its  results  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  book  by  the  same 
author  which  is  now  advertised  as  in  the  press,  Le  Yh-king  et  les 
Origincs  Asiatiques  Occidentales  do  la  Civilisation  Chinoise.  But,  as 
it  stands  at  present,  set  forth  in  the  Early  History  of  Chinese 
Civilization,  the  theory  seems  well  enough  founded  to  challenge 
criticism,  and  marks  a  new  departure  iu  Chinese  scholarship. 


MCCARTHY'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.* 

IX/TR.  MCCARTHY  has  finished  the  laborious  and  difficult  task 
which  he  set  before  him.  He  has  written  the  history  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  carries  his 
readers  to  the  general  election  of  the  present  year.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  undertaking  to  have  really  carried  out.  To  plan 
such  a  work  is  not  a  great  feat ;  to  make  some  progress  in  it 
is  what  many  literary  men  of  ability  could  have  managed.  But 
to  have  begun  at  the  beginning  and  goneou  to  the  end,  to  have  got 
through  his  four  volumes,  and  to  have  got  everything  he  wished 
to  get  in  within  the  compass  of  four  volumes,  is  a  great  success. 
But  to  have  made  his  work  complete  is  only  a  part  of  the  success 
which  Mr.  McCarthy  has  achieved.  The  first  condition  which  a 
history  of  our  own  times  must  fulfil  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  should  be 
a  history  of  our  own  times,  that  it  should  tell  us  all  we  want  to 
know,  should  tell  no  more,  and  should  treat  everything  in  the 
right  perspective,  so  that  the  due  amount  of  space  and  import- 
ance may  be  given  to  each  successive  event,  or  group  of  events. 
The  next  condition  is  that  it  must  be  fair,  that  contemporaries 
should  be  neither  puffed  nor  maligned,  that  actions  should  be  fairly 
interpreted,  and  that  the  author,  while  letting  his  readers  know 
his  opinions,  should  do  justice  to  the  side  which  he  does  not 
adopt.  The  third  condition — indispensable,  but  hard  to  fulfil — 
is  that  it  should  be  entertaining,  that  the  writer  should  have  a 
good  style  and  write  well  throughout,  that  he  should  perpetually 
make  himself  felt  by  his  readers  as  being  himself  and  no  one  else, 
and  yet  that  he  should  a  void  paradoxes,  mere  smartness,  and  the 
appearance  of  making  epigrams  to  order.  All  these  conditions 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  fulfilled.  His  work  is  fairly  exhaustive ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  ever  prolix.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  hurrying  towards  the  end ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  right  degree  of  importance  is  given  to  the 
right  things.  Then  it  is  eminently  fair.  Of  course  an  author 
could  neither  feel  nor  impart  interest  unless  he  had  definite 
opinions  which  colour  his  judgment.  Mr.  McCarthy  as  a 
writer  is  a  moderate  Liberal,  and  he  views  the  history  of  our 
time3  from  the  point  of  view  which  is  natural  to  a  moderate 
Liberal.  But,  if  he  is  a  Liberal,  he  is  moderate.  If  he  does 
justice  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  does  equal  justice  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  He  criticizes  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  as  freely 
as  he  criticizes  their  opponents.  Outside  the  sphere  of  literature 
he  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  Home  Ruler,  and  has  lately 
joined  the  Land  League.  But  a  book  is  a  book,  and  must  be 
criticized  by  what  is  found  in  its  pages,  and  not  by  what  is 
known  of  the  author  outside  his  work;  and  in  his  book  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  temperate,  reasonable,  and  judicious.  Lastly,  his 
History  is  emiuently  entertaining,  and  his  power  of  entertaining 
his  readers  never  flags.  He  never  seems  to  be  exhausted,  and  his 
fourth  volume  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  set.  To  say  that  this 
work  is  as  pleasant  and  attractive  to  read  as  a  novel  is  to  pay  a 
great  compliment  to  novels.  Almost  every  page  has  something  in  it 
that  is  good  because  it  is  at  once  unexpected  and  yet  not  forced. 
The  book  is  pervaded  with  a  gentle  spirit  of  subdued  fun,  and 
yet  it  is  never  frivolous  or  comic.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  not  only  the 
art  of  story-telling,  but  makes  his  narrative  sparkle  with  happy 
hits,  and  yet  these  happy  hits  do  not  eclipse  the  more  modest 
bulk  of  the  story.  There  are  so  many  bad  books  which  must  be 
criticized  severely  that  it -is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  book 
which  may  be  freely  praised ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  more 
there  is  to  say  in  praise  of  such  a  book  as  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  written  than  that  it  is  complete,  well-proportioned,  temperate, 
and  lively. 

*  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  ;  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  General.  Election  of  18S0.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.    London  :  Chatto  is:  Windus.  1SS0. 
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Mr.  McCarthy's  third  volnmo  occupies  tho  (ground  between  tho 
beginning  of  Lord  Pahnerston's  Chinese  war  and  tho  death  of  Lord 

Palmerston.  It  embraces  as  intermediate  subjects  tho  Indian 
Mutiny  and  tho  American  Civil  War,  and  in  Continental  matters 
tho  Italian  war  of  I 8 59,  tho  Polish  insurrection,  and  tho  Gorman 
war  against  Denmark.  Tho  story  of  tho  Lorcha  Arrow  and  of 
tho  war  which  grow  out.  of  its  seizure  is  a  subject  in  tho  treat- 
ment of  which  Mr.  McCarthy  is  seen  at  his  best.  Tho  whole 
thing  was  so  absurd  that  a  writer  who  has  a  fund  of  gentle 
ridicule  at  his  command  is  sure  to  succeed  in  describing  what 
happened.  Tho  Indian  Mutiny  ia  a  much  more  dillicult  theme. 
The  historian  of  our  time  has  to  tell  a  painful  story,  familiar 
in  its  outlines,  but  confused  in  its  details ;  and,  while  ho 
must  dwell  at  length  on  events  so  numorous  and  impor- 
tant, he  has  to  pin  himself  down  so  that  what  ho  says 
may  be  in  proportion  to  tho  wholo  of  an  extensive  work.  Very 
much  of  the  story  is  necessarily  personal.  There  are  tales  of 
suffering,  of  heroism,  of  folly  or  wisdom,  which  must  bo  told,  and 
•which  are  tales  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  individual  actors 
in  a  great  drama.  These  tales  light  up  tho  general  narrative,  and 
so  far  make  it  easier  to  write.  But,  if  they  enliven  it,  they  also  swell 
its  volume,  and  it  requires  nice  art  to  bring  these  individual  actors 
into  due  prominence  and  yet  to  hold  tight  the  reins  of  narrative. 
From  the  opening  description  of  the  Sepoy  to  tho  description  of 
the  new  Government  which  replaced  that  of  the  Company — that 
is,  from  the  first  beginning  to  the  last  end  of  the  Mutiny — there  is 
matter  which  Mr.  McCarthy  gets  into  less  than  a  hundred  pages, 
and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any  incident  that  ought  to 
have  been  noticed  and  is  not  noticed,  any  question  of  policy  that 
is  not  adequately  discussed,  or  any  act  of  heroism  or  freak  of 
passion  which  is  not  so  introduced  as  to  bring  before  the  mind 
sufficient  illustrations  of  the  lives,  the  sufferings,  and  the  conduct 
of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  in  the  dreadful  time  of  trial. 
The  fourth  volume  takes  us  from  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
to  the  opening  of  1880,  and  deals  with  topics  so  varied  as  the 
Jamaica  insurrection,  Fenianism,  the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  the  startling  measures  of  the  Gladstone  Government, 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  each  of  these 
subjects  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  that  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
know  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  That  all  his  readers  will 
agree  with  what  Mr.  McCarthy  says  on  topics  of  such  recent  or 
present  interest  is  impossible.  Those,  however,  who  disagree  with 
him  will  admit  that  for  literary  purposes  it  is  much  better  that  a 
writer  should  say  what  he  thinks  than  that  he  should  be  vapid 
and  colourless ;  and  few  will  fail  to  admire  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  McCarthy  puts  together  what  he  wishes  to  say.  No  reader 
can  omit  to  notice  in  what  different  directions  Mr.  McCarthy's 
skill  is  shown.  The  power  of  narration  may  be  the  same  through- 
out, but  it  must  be  displayed  in  different  forms.  To  tell  the  story 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  is  one  thing,  and  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
tentative  measures,  of  the  curious  shiftings,  of  the  odd  devices  by 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  led  Parliament  up  to  his  sweeping  and  revo- 
lutionary Reform  Bill  of  1 867,  is  another  thing  ;  and  ,  if  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  equal  to  the  former  task,  he  is  certainly  equal 
in  as  high  a  degree  to  the  latter.  We  are  made  to  watch  the 
changing  scenes  of  Reform  as  if  we  were  at  a  play.  It  would 
be  useless  and  wearisome  to  go  through  all  the  topics  with 
which  Mr.  McCarthy  deals,  and  to  attempt  to  describe  how  he 
deals  with  them.  Those  only  can  be  noticed  which  show  him 
at  his  best,  and  also  show  in  what  different  ways  he  may  be  at 
his  best ;  and  if  other  examples  equally  good  might  be  taken,  it 
would  perhaps  not  be  easy  to  take  three  better  examples  than  the 
story  of  the  Chinese  war,  the  story  of  the  Lidian  Mutiny,  and  the 
story  of  the  last  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  fairness,  his  anxiety  to  be  just  while  he  is  dis- 
criminating, and  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  great  con- 
temporaries while  he  is  pointing  the  shafts  of  criticism  or  ridicule 
where  he  thinks  they  ought  to  light,  are  conspicuous  throughout 
his  work.  Necessarily  it  is  when  he  is  personal,  when  he  is 
speaking  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  of  our  times,  that  this  fairness 
is  most  tested.  In  the  judgment  of  events  or  policies,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  judgment  leans  often  does  not  show  the  judge  to  be 
fair  or  unfair.  It  is  quite  fair  in  a  critic  to  speak  of  the  Afghan  war 
either  as  an  unwise  departure  from  the  safe  policy  of  keeping  within 
our  own  borders  or  as  a  wise  precaution  against  the  ambition  of 
Russia.  But  when  an  historian  judges  the  conduct  and  character 
of  men,  when  he  is  giving  a  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  still  more  when  he  is  painting  lesser  men  whose 
portraits  may  be  more  easily  twisted  because  the  reader  does  not 
know  enough  about  them  to  supply  at  once  the  necessary  cor- 
rective, the  historian,  if  he  is  not  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
fairness,  may  easily  be  led  astray  by  prejudice,  by  the  wish  to  he 
brilliant,  and  by  tho  desire  to  say  what  he  hopes  no  one  else  has  said 
before  him.  It  is  one  of  the  standing  merits  of  Mr.  McCarthy  that 
his  fairness  never  leaves  him.  The  two  portraits  on  which  he  has 
bestowed  most  pains,  and  in  drawing  which  he  has  evidently  taken 
the  greatest  pleasure,  are  those  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  He  is  free  in  his  criticism,  and  not  sparing  of  ridi- 
cule in  doing  this  piece  of  work.  He  lets  his  readers  know  how 
much  he  objects  to  Lord  Palmerston's  escapades  in  foreign  policy, 
how  poorly  he  thinks  Lord  Palmerston  came  out  of  such  messes 
as  the  Polish  and  Danish  complications,  how  unscrupulous  Lord 
Palmerston  seems  to  have  been  on  many  occasions  in  his>  treat- 
ment of  men  and  his  management  of  Parliament.  But  he  places 
in  full  relief  tho  other  side  of  Palmerston— his  ardent  pride  in  his 
country,  his  frank  amiability,  his  vast  knowledge  of  men  and 


alliiirs.  Ho  laughs,  with  a  hourly  laugh  which  his  readers 
fool  to  bo  contagious,  at  tho  wondrous  oddities  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
at  his  oratorical   flights— like   that  in  which   ho  described 

the  banner  of  St.  George  as  having  boon  planted  on  the  mountains 

of  Uassolas — at  tho  reproduction  of  tho  wrong  edition  of  tho  Revo- 
lutionary Epic,  at  tho  strange  stages  in  tho  process  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  called  educating  his  party.  But  ho  also  takes  caro  to 
bring  to  notice  Mr.  Disraeli's  courageous  advocacy  of  his  race,  his 
cordial  readiness  to  welcome  rising  ability  on  either  side  of  tho 
House,  his  protest  against  wildness  of  revenge  in  dealing  with  tho 
Indian  Mutiny,  his  discreet  silence  during  tho  American  war. 
Lesser  men  have  necessarily  less  space  given  them;  but,  in  trying 
to  hit  oil  what  ought  to  bo  said  of  them,  Mr.  McCarthy  never  lets 
bitterness  or  a  love  of  depreciation  get  tho  mastery  of  him.  Of 
the  present  Lord  Derby,  for  example,  ho  says : — 

lie  proved  to  be  methodical,  sensible,  conscientious!  slow.  lie  belonged 
to  that  class  of  men  about  whom  Goethe  said  that,  if  they  could  only  once 
commit  some  extravagance,  we  should  have  greater  hopes  of  their  future 
wisdom,  lie  did  not  commit  any  extravagance  ;  he  remained  careful,  pru- 
dent, and  slow. 

Or  again,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  1866,  after  saying  that 
some  Conservatives  wore  heard  to  declare  that  he  was  not  only 
tho  greatest  orator,  but  even  tho  greatest  statesman,  of  the  day, 
Mr.  McCarthy  adds  :— 

In  truth  Mr.  Lowe  was  neither  orator  nor  statesman.  He  had  some  of 
the  gifts  which  are  needed  to  make  a  man  an  orator,  but  hardly  any  of 
those  which  make  a  man  a  statesman.  He  was  a  literary  man  and  a 
scholar,  who  had  a  happy  knack  of  saying  hitter  things  in  an  epigrammatic 
way ;  he  really  hated  the  Reform  Bill,  towards  which  Mr.  Disraeli  probably 
felt  no  emotion  whatever ;  and  he  started  into  prominence  as  an  anti- 
Kcformer  just  at  the  right  moment  to  suit  the  Conservatives  and  embarrass 
and  dismay  the  Liberal  party. 

There  is  nothing  profound,  new,  or  striking  in  these  criticisms. 
They  only  put  effectively  and  with  terseness  what  would  be  the 
opinions  of  most  men  of  any  party  as  to  two  of  the  politicians  in 
the  second  rank  among  the  statesmen  of  the  day.  But,  if  they 
give  us  nothing  more,  they  give  us  nothing  less.  The  writer  does 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  point  where  no  point  is  to  be 
fairly  made.  These  criticisms  do  not  illustrate  the  special  ability 
of  the  writer,  but  they  illustrate  his  fairness.  If  Mr.  McCarthy 
were  a  dull  writer,  it  would  illustrate  nothing  to  show  that  he  kept 
here  and  there  within  the  limits  of  moderation ;  but  he  is  a  clever 
and  a  lively  writer,  and  it  is  samples  of  what  may  be  termed  his 
average  performances  that  best  show  how  he  escapes  the  pitfalls 
into  which  clever  and  lively  writers  are  apt  to  sink. 

A  writer  who  deserves  to  be  called  lively  merits  the  epithet, 
not  because  he  occasionally  says  lively  things,  but  because  the 
general  texture  of  his  writing  is  bright.  Mr.  McCarthy  entertains 
us  because  he  is  entertaining.  To  say  why  or  how  he  produces 
this  effect  is  not  easy ;  but  there  are  some  points  in  his 
manner  of  writing  which  are  so  striking  that  the  reader  must  be 
aware  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  pleasure  he  feels  is  due  to 
them.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  McCarthy  is  full  of  literature  of  all 
sorts,  and  is  constantly  drawing  on  his  memory  for  illustrations. 
He  is  not  very  particular  about  the  source  from  which  he  draws. 
The  parallel  strikes  him,  and  he  puts  it  down.  He  borrows  his 
illustrations  with  equal  readiness  from  the  classics,  the  old  drama- 
tists, Scott,  and  Dickens.  To  give  instances  is  in  one  way  to  be 
unjust  to  Mr.  McCarthy  ;  for  half  the  merit  of  such  illustrations 
depends  on  the  mode  in  which  they  are  brought  in,  whether  they 
are  so  introduced  as  to  seem  natural  or  pedantic,  real  aids  to 
the  narrative  or  purple  patches.  For  the  most  part  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  McCarthy  introduces  his  illustrations  is  free  from  tho 
reproach  of  literary  artifice.  But,  although  the  real  value  of  the 
illustrations  depends  greatly  on  the  context,  yet  the  introduction 
of  these  illustrations  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  Mr.  McCarthy's 
composition  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  his  style  without  giving 
some  examples.  He  draws  a  picture  of  the  unhappy  son  of 
Theodore  pining  away  in  the  strange  atmosphere  of  England,  and 
dying  at  an  early  age  ;  and  he  closes  the  paragraph  by  saying: — 
"  '  There  is  little  difficulty,'  says  the  grave  leech  in  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  '  in  blighting  a  flower  exhausted  by  having  been  made 
to  bloom  too  soon.' "  In  depicting  the  attitude  of  the  advanced 
Liberals  to  the  Whigs  in  1S66  he  says: — "Many  Liberals  began 
to  speak  with  more  or  less  of  contempt  of  the  Whigs.  They 
talked  of  these  shadows  of  a  mighty  name  as  Thackeray's  Barnes 
Newcotne  talks  of  the  senior  members  of  his  family,  his  uncle 
more  particularly."  When  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  youthful 
impetuosity,  attacked  Lord  Derby,  we  are  told  : — "  The  peers  were 
as  much  astonished  as  the  spectators  round  the  tilt-yard  in  Ivanhoe 
when  they  saw  tho  strange  young  knight  strike  with  his  lance- 
point  the  shield  of  the  formidable  Templar."  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  beaten  on  the  Irish  Education  Bill,  the  great  Minister  had 
failed.  "  Like  the  hero  in  Schiller's  ballad,  the  brave  swimmer  had 
plunged  once  too  often  into  the  flood  to  bring  out  a  prize,  and  had 
perished."  When  Mr.  Plimsoll  had  forced  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  his  burst  of  pathetic  madness  in  the  House,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  not  only  brought  in  a  Bill  to  satisfy  him,  but  seemed  to 
take  credit  for  having  provoked  so  salutary  if  unconventional  a 
demonstration,  Mr  McCarthy  adds,  "  Even  if  one  does  call  them, 
names,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  indicating  her  treatment  of  her  patients, 
"  it's  only  done  to  rouse  them."  Then  Mr.  McCarthy  is  fond  of 
bringing  in  a  story  or  a  lion  mot,  and  good  stories  and  bons  mots 
are  dear  to  readers.  He  gives,  for  example,  the  criticism  of  the 
sayer  of  good  things  who  was  asked  by  a  French  friend  to  explain 
who  the  compound  householder  was,  and  described  him  as  the  male 
of  the  femme  incomprisc.     Occasionally,  although  rarely,  Mr. 
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McCarthy  sets  himself  to  compose  a  deliberately  epigrammatic 
phrase.  Thus  he  says  of  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  "  He  was  a  powerful 
speaker  of  the  rattling,  declamatory  kind  ;  fluent  as  the  sand  in  an 
hourglass  is  fluent,  stirring  as  the  roll  of  a  drum  is  stirring ;  some- 
times dry  as  the  sand  and  empty  as  the  drum."  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  inflaming-  the  public  spirit 
of  England  against  Louis  Napoleon,  is  said  to  be  "  a  graceful  and 
acrid  lawyer  Demosthenes  denouncing  a  Philippe  of  the  Opera 
Comique."  Lord  Brougham,  consecrating  his  old  age  to  Social 
Science,  is  described  as  "  seeming  oddly  like  some  dethroned  king 
who  occupies  his  leisure  in  botanical  studies,  some  once  famous 
commander,  long  out  of  harness,  who  amuses  himself  with  learn- 
ing the  flute."  Perhaps  none  of  these  illustrations  or  epigrams  is 
anything  -very  wonderful  in  itself.  None  may  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered apart  from  the  context  in  which  it  appears.  But  they 
are  numerous  and  successful  enou  rh  to  be  noticed  as  giving  one 
clue  to  the  pleasure  which  Mr.  McCarthy's  History  affords. 

Mr.  McCarthy  concludes  these  volumes,  as  he  concluded  the 
former  two,  with  a  sketch  of  the  literary  stars  of  the  period  he  is 
describing.  We  do  not  see  that  very  short  reviews  of  a 
number  of  books  and  criticisms  on  their  writers  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  or  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  or  interest.  What  good,  for  instance,  can  it  do  any 
one  to  learn  that  "  A  word  must  be  said  of  the  delicate  por- 
celain of  Miss  Thackeray's  work  in  fiction — her  tender,  gentle, 
womanly  stories;  nor  should  we  fail  to  record  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Craik's  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  was  one  of  the  literary 
successen  of  the  day  "  ?  But  we  may  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
McCarthy's  reference  to  his  literary  contemporaries  to  sug- 
gest where  in  the  scale  of  merit  he  himself  seems  to  us  to 
deserve  to  be  placed.  What  Mr.  Trollope  is  among  our  novelists, 
Mr.  McCarthy  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  among  our  historians. 
In  both  writers  there  is  much  the  same  facility,  the  same  art  of 
arrangement,  the  same  power  of  analysing  and  presenting  charac- 
ter, the  same  evenness  of  execution,  the  same  power  of  sustaining 
interest.  Both  writers  survey  the  life  that  is  around  them  with 
the  subtle  scrutiny  of  an  artist ;  but  both  remain  always  part  of 
the  world  they  are  portraying.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  none  of  that 
power  which  genius  alone  bestows — the  power  of  escaping  from 
the  position  in  which  an  author  is  placed,  and  regarding  groups 
of  persons  and  events  now  from  the  inside  and  now  from  the  out- 
side. He  always  lives  and  moves  in  the  world  of  common  sense. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  by  a  writer  of  such  a  cast  of  mind  that  a  history 
of  our  own  times  can  be  satisfactorily  written.  Genius  seems  to 
require  for  historical  purposes  something  of  a  shadowy  past,  in 
which  imaginary  characters  can  be  freely  created,  where  the  im- 
possibility of  assigning  indisputable  motives  permits  any  motives 
to  be  assigned,  and  where  a  brilliant  philosophy  can  find  the  exam- 
ples by  which  it  is  to  teach,  aud  decide  on  the  teaching  which  the 
examples  are  to  prove.  It  is  hardly  possible  as  yet  to  treat  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  if  they  were  Mary  Stuart  or 
Cromwell.  Imagination  may  show  us  a  history  of  our  own  times 
very  ditl'erent  from  that  which  Mr.  McCarthy  has  given  us,  and  alto- 
gether superior  to  it.  But  in  real  life  what  we  have  got  is  Mr. 
McCarthy's  book,  and  while  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  getting 
anything  else,  we  may  be  highly  satisfied  with  what  we  have  got. 


THE  REBECCA  RIOTER.* 

IN  the  story  before  us  we  have  an  interesting  description  of  the 
famous  Rebecca  riots  of  nearly  forty  years  ago.  So  little  is 
commonly  known  of  the  history  of  the  times  which  fall  just  without 
a  man's  own  memory,  that  to  many  a  reader,  we  may  be  sure, 
Miss  Dillwyn's  novel  will  open  a  new  passage  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  The  writer  of  a  tale  does  not,  of  course,  either  keep 
strictly  to  facts  or  aim  at  including  everything  that  occurred.  Ifs 
Miss  Dillwyn  does  not  in  her  narrative  ever  wander  far  from  that 
which  really  happened,  nevertheless  there  are  considerable  omis- 
sions in  her  story.  She  wishes  to  describe  the  riots  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  took  part  in  them.  Though  she  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  successful  in  this  attempt,  yet  she  does  not  make  the 
best  of  her  case.  Her  agitator,  who  goes  about  rousing  the  people 
in  secret  meetings,  has  somewhat  too  much  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
the  platform  orator  of  large  towns.  He  does  not  dwell  enough  on  the 
undoubted  and  great  grievances  under  which  the  people  were 
suffering.  We  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  frothy  kind  of 
talk  of  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  so  perfect  a  master  would  have 
touched  the  simple-hearted  Welshmen.  We  could  believe  that  we  are 
leading  extracts  from  the  speech  of  one  of  the  silliest  Home 
Rulers  when  we  read  of  "  flinging  back  every  attempt  of  the  Eng- 
lish tyrant  to  grind  her  under  his  heel."  For  the  most  part  Miss 
Dillwyn  succeeds  very  well  in  making  her  style  correspond  with 
the  position  of  the  Welsh  peasant  who  is  supposed  to  tell  the 
story  ;  but  apparently  she  could  not  resist  altogether  the  tempta- 
tion of  being  eloquent  now  and  then  on  her  own  account,  and  so 
we  find  her  make  this  same  agitator  ask  the  wild,  untutored  men 
around  him,  "  Have  we  degenerated  ?  "  So  big  a  word,  accompa- 
nied as  it  is  by  one  or  two  scarcely  less  big,  would  indeed  have 
puzzled  his  hearers.  How  ignorant  they  were  is  in  the  course  of 
this  same  meeting  shown  in  a  way  that  has  a  considerable  touch 
uf  humour  about  it — a  humour  that  is  heightened  by  the  quaintness 
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of  the  Welshman's  English.  Ever  since,  by  the  way,  we  first  mado 
the  acquaintance  of  Fluellen,  we  have  had  a  liking  for  the  dialect ; 
and  though  the  Captain  and  the  Rioter  do  not  always  agree  in 
their  talk,  yet  we  may  say  that  their  words  "  are  all  one  reckoning, 
save_  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations."  The  orator  had  been 
making  an  attack  on  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers,  saying  how  they 
were  "  rolling  in  luxury  and  riches — eating  and  drinking  at  one 
meal  what  would  keep  a  poor  man's  family  in  comfort  for  a 
month,"  and  so  on.  He  pointed  out  that,  "  if  any  one  is  fined,  or  put 
to  prison,  it  is  to  please  her,  and  her  name  is  on  every  warrant  that 
is  issued."  The  poor  Welshmen  listen  with  humility  to  this  lessou 
on  the  Monarchy  and  the  Constitution : — 

Tom  Davies  was  sitting  two  off  from  me,  and  he  whispered  to  me  when 
Beynon  stopped :  "  I  was  not  know  for  sure  what  be  the  Queen,  Evan  ;  was 
you  ?  " 

"  Well — no — not  to  be  quite  certain  sure,"  answered  I — also  in  a  whisper. 
"  But  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wicked  one  she  must  be  for  to  have  to 
do  with  such  goings  on." 

Now  some  such  talk  as  this  was  likely  enough  used  by  the 
Chartist  agitators  who  came  into  South  Wales  after  the  riots  h«d 
begun,  and  who  tried  to  turn  the  violence  which  had  hitherto  been 
aimed  only  at  the  turnpike  tolls  against  property  in  general.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disorders  there  was  little  need  of  agitation 
from  without.  The  people  were  suffering,  as  the  Commissioners 
who  were  sent  down  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  acknow- 
ledged, under  great  and  undoubted  grievances.  The  tolls  that 
had  to  be  paid  on  the  by-roads  were  in  many  cases  so  heavy  that 
they  rendered  it  almost  hopeless  for  the  small  farmers,  who  were 
already  greatly  distressed  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  They  burned  their  own  lime  for  manure ; 
but  turnpikes  were  set  up  on  the  way  to  the  lime-kilns.  Thus  a 
farmer  had  to  pay  one  shilling  for  his  load  of  stone,  another  for 
each  load  of  coal  that  he  took  to  the  kiln  for  fuel,  and  a  third  for 
the  lime  when  he  brought  it  back  to  his  fields.  In  their  first 
destruction  of  the  gates  they  had  the  feelings  of  the  magistrates 
with  them.  The  riot  was  successful,  and  the  trustees  did  not 
attempt  to  set  up  these  particular  gates  again.  It  is  by  no  means 
wonderful  that  the  peasantry  thought  that  what  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  removing  one  grievance  might  just  as  well  succeed  in 
removing  all  the  others.  By  means  of  a  strange  interpretation  of 
a  text  of  Scripture — such  an  interpretation,  however,  as  is  com- 
mon enough  even  among  professed  theologians  —  they  found 
a  name  for  their  leader  and  their  party.  They  went  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  there  they  discovered  the  first  mention  of 
turnpike-gates  and  of  those  who  were  to  seize  them : — "  And 
they  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her  .  .  .  Let  thy  seed 
possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them."  Their  leader  they  in 
each  case  called  Rebecca,  and  dressed  him  in  women's  clothes, 
while  they  themselves  were  Rebecca's  Daughters.  Hundreds  of 
gates,  together  with  the  toll-takers' houses,  were  burnt  in  1842-43. 
On  one  occasion  even  the  poor  old  woman  who  kept  the  gate  was 
shot  dead.  The  coroner's  jury,  themselves  in  fear  of  the  violence 
of  the  mob,  returned  a  verdict  "  that  the  deceased  died  from  the 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  chest,  which  occasioned  suffocation. 
But  from  what  cause  is  to  this  jury  unknown."  Before  many 
months  had  passed  corn-stacks  were  blazing,  while  Caermarthen 
workhouse  was  half  destroyed.  Arrests  were  at  last  made,  and  a 
Special  Commission  was  sent  down  to  try  the  rioters.  Much 
indulgence  was  shown  by  the  judges,  as  it  was  felt  that  a  great 
and  undoubted  grievance  was  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  Another 
Commission  investigated  the  hardships  under  which  the  people 
were  suffering.  In  accordance  with  their  Report,  a  Bill  for  the 
Consolidation  of  Turnpike  Trusts  in  that  part  of  the  country  was 
carried  through  Parliament,  and  henceforth  there  was  peace  in 
South  Wales.  At  the  cost  of  a  serious  destruction  of  property,  and 
of  a  still  more  serious  breach  made  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to 
the  law,  the  complaints  of  the  people,  which  had  been  so  long 
urged  in  vain,  were  at  last  listened  to. 

Miss  Dillwyn,  as  we  have  said,  tells  the  story  of  these  riots  in  the 
words  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  them.  Her 
hero  is  such  a  man  as  Barnaby  Rudge  might  have  been,  if  to  his 
simplicity  insanity  had  not  been  added.  He  wishes  to  do  what  is 
right,  but  he  had  had  no  one  to  show  him  what  was  right.  There 
were  in  his  young  days  no  schools,  and  poor  lads  had  no  better 
teachers  than  the  rough  and  ignorant  people  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. Something  indeed  he  had  learnt  from  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  whose  life  he  had  saved 
when — as  is  so  common  a  case  with  heroines — it  was  endangered 
by  a  run-away  horse.  He  does  not,  as  might  be  at  first  supposed r 
in  the  end  marry  her.  She  is  set  so  far  above  him  that,  though  he 
worships  her,  it  is  in  the  same  hopeless  way  as  that  in  which  a 
peasant  might  worship  a  princess.  There  is,  indeed,  no  love- 
making  in  the  story  ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  story  without  a  heroine. 
We  fear  that  the  author  is  somewhat  rash  in  thus  despising  the  aid 
of  the  god  of  love.  However,  if  the  reader  will  trustour  judgment,  as 
soon  as  the  first  shock  of  surprise  has  passed  away,  the  absence  of 
lovers  is  felt  to  be  a  very  agreeable  change.  In  all  stories  these 
young  people  were  really  becoming  somewhat  tedious,  and  were* 
sadly  wanting  in  originality.  But  to  return  to  our  hero  without  a 
heroine,  Evan  Williams.  Just  as  his  mind  was  beginning  to  open, 
under  Miss  G  wenllian's  teaching,  it  happened  most  unfortunately  for 
him  that  she  and  her  family  went  abroad,  and  were  away  for  two  or 
three  years.  All  he  wished  to  do  was  to  please  her  ;  but,  with  her 
so  far  oil',  how  was  he  to  learn  what  would  please  her?  He  knew 
that  he  must  do  what  was  right,  or  she  would  be  pained ;  but  who. 
in  each  case  was  to  show  him  which  was  the  right  and  which  the 
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wrong  course  P  When  tlio  Agitator  came  and  made  his  speech,  and 
■when  "  every  mm  in  t ho  room  gave  a  tort  of  grunt,  like  there 
always  is  in  ohapel  when  tho  proachor  is  very  moving,"  ho  had  no 
manner  of  douht  aa  to  where  his  duty  lay.  lie  joined  with  the 
rioters  in  tho  fullest  persuasion  that  Miss  Owonllian  would  have 
approved  of  his  so  doing,  and  "proud  and  pleased"  he  was  with 
himself  as  he  went  homo  after  the  first  night's  work,  When 
violence  loads  to  more  violence,  and  in  a  fight  with  the  police  he 
shoots  a  man  dead,  ho  i9  not  troubled  in  his  mind  any  more 
than  if  he  had  been  a  soldier  and  had  Killed  an  enemy  in  a 
battle.  lie  discovers,  howover,  to  his  horror  that  it  was  the 
old  Squire,  tho  young  lady's  father,  whom  he  had  shot,  and 
then  he  resolves  to  go  to  her  at  onco,  tell  her  that  he  had 
never  known  who  it  was  at  whom  he  had  aimed,  and  ask 
her  forgiveness.  1  lo  is  utterly  careless  about  being  arrested.  lie 
manages  to  get  to  her,  but  ho  altogether  fails  to  moke  her 
understand  what  was  his  motive  in  coming ;  and  he  is  car- 
ried off  to  prison,  hearing  her  old  aunt  exclaiming  in  her  fa- 
vourite phrase,  which  she  had  often  before  used  in  his  hearing, 
"  As  I  always  have  said,  and  shall  always  say,  no  doubt  Provi- 
dence  settles  everything  for  the  best."  In  his  cell  these  words  of 
hers  ran  in  his  head : — 

Did  Providence  really  settle  everything?  Certainly  it  was  not  I,  nor 
yet  any  friend  of  mine,  who  settled  "things ;  for  no  single  thing  had  hap- 
pened that  I  had  wished  or  intended.  Perhaps  that  was  because  Providence 
settled  them— just  as  Miss  Elizabeth  said— and  if  so,  it  was  Very  evident 
that  Providence  was  no  friend  to  me.  Providence!  What  did  the  word 
mean  ?  And  why  should  Providence  have  such  a  spite  against  me  ? 
Well  !  The  only  comfort  was  that  when  Providence  had  done  its  worst  to 
me  and  I  should"  be  dead,  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  it  all.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  what  Providence  had  settled  for  me  was,  that  I  was  to  be 
misjudged  and  hated  by  Miss  Gwenlliarj,  and  that  1  was  to  be  hung  ;  as 
Providence  seemed  to  be  stronger  than  me,  there  was  no  use  my  grumbling, 
and  1  had  better  think  of  something  else. 

But  to  think  of  anything  else  just  then  was  quite  out  of  njy  power;  and 
I  kept  repeating  the  words  again  and  again  in  a  mazed  way,  and  trying 
dolly  to  understand  them  :  No  doubi  Providence  settles  everything  for  the 
best"  How  could  it  be  for  the  best  that  I  should  have  shot  Squire 
Tudor,  and  that  Miss  Gwenllian  should  hate  me.  and  that  I  should  lie 
hanged?  For  whom  was  it  the  best?  Certainly  not  for  me,  nor  yet 
for  the  old  Squire  and  his  daughter.  Was  it  for  Providence,  then,  that 
it  was  for  the  best  ?  Ah,  perhaps  that  was  it — for  of  course  every  one 
knew  that  Providence  settles  everything  for  the  best  ! 

Overcome  either  by  the  perplexity  of  these  reflections  or  by  the 
excitement  which  he  had  undergone,  he  falls  into  a  brain  fever. 
On  his  recovery  he  was  tried,  and  sentenced,  not  to  be  hanged, 
but  to  be  transported  for  life.  He  had,  he  says,  a  very  clever 
lawyer  ;  but  in  so  clear  a  case,  when  he  had  owned  himself  guilty, 
we  do  not  see  what  the  cleverness  of  the  lawyer  could  avail. 

The  story  is  a  little  spoilt  by  a  piece  of  romance  which  the 
author  no  doubt  added  to  it  in  the  belief  that  it  would  make  it 
somewhat  more  like  the  orthodox  novel.  If  she  could  not  provide 
her  readers  with  love-making,  at  all  events  she  could  fall  back  upon 
a  long-lost  heir.  Miss  Gwenlliau's  only  brother  had  been  stolen 
when  a  baby.  Some  years  later,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  the  hero  had  fallen  in  with  him  and  taken  him  to  his 
father's  house,  and  the  two  youths  had  become  bosom  friends.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  the  author  did  not  exclude  this  part  of  her  story 
altogether.  If  she  was  bent  on  introducing  it,  the  least  she  could 
do  was  to  be  consistent.  She  should  have  carried  the  romance 
through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  A  hero  who  first,  at  the 
great  risk  of  his  life,  saves  a  heroine  from  death,  and  then  rescues 
her  long-lost  brother,  could  never  have  ended  by  shooting  her  aged 
father.  It  should  have  been,  not  on  his  deathbed  in  one  of  out 
convict  establishments,  but  in  the  old  parish  church  with  his  bride 
and  her  bridesmaids,  that  we  saw  the  last  of  him.  However,  we 
must  be  content  with  what  Miss  Dillwyn  gives  us,  and  thank 
her  for  a  story  of  considerable  power  and  interest. 


STOUGHTON'S  LIFE  OF  WILBERFORCE.* 

DR.  STOUGHTON'S  little  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
popular  biographies  which  are  to  appear  at  intervals  under 
the  general  title  of  Men  Worth  Remembering,  The  title  may 
be  thought  to  imply  that  these  worthies  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten ;  but  as  they  are  one  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Stephen  Grellet,  favourite  heroes  and  saints  of  what  Sydney  Smith 
called  "  the  Evangelical  faction,"  and  as  their  lives  have  been  and 
are  ever  being  told  and  retold  over  and  over  again  in  every  English 
and  American  Evangelical  serial,  there  is  not  the  slightest  likeli- 
hood of  the  suggestedcasualty.  The  series  is  evidently  a  sort  of  other- 
worldly imitation  of  the  series  of  worldly  biographies  and  criticisms 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Morley  under  the  general  title  of  English  Men 
of  Letters.  The  likeness  between  the  two  sets  of  books  is  out- 
wardly exact — the  cover,  the  size,  and  the  type  correspond ;  but 
of  any  internal  likeness  between  the  two  there  is  no  trace.  Al- 
though bookbinders  and  printers  may  find  it  easy  to  emulate 
one  another,  no  one  will  expect  Dr.  J.  Stoughton's  Wilberforce  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  Mr.  John  Morley 's  Burke,  Dr.  C.  Stanford's 
Doddridge  to  equal  Mr.  J.  C.  Morison's  Gibbon,  or  Dr.  D.  Fraser's 
Chalmers  and  Mr.  E.  Paxton  Hood's  Robert  Hall  to  match  with 
Professor  Huxley's  Hume  and  Professor  Nichol's  Byron.  In 
addition  to  the  worthies  already  named  we  are  also  promised 
biographies  of  Wycliffe,  John  Knox,  Richard  Baxter,  Jonathan 
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Edwards,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  Stephen  Grellet,  Harry  Martyn, 
and  William  Oaroy.  Tho  grand  titles  of  works  already  published 
by  tho  intending  biographers  of  some  of  these  worthies  do  not  act, 
upon  us  magnetically.  Wo  are  not  convinced  that  Dr.  William 
M.  Taylor  of  New  York  is  signally  fitted  to  doal  with  so  difficult 
a  subject  as  tho  life  of  John  Knox  becnuso  ho  is  tho  author 
of  Limitations  of  Life.;  nor  does  tho  authorship  of  The  Yowng 
Man's  Safeguard  in  the  I'crils  of  the  Age,  Blending  Lights, 
Studies  in  Life,  The  Romance  of  Biography,  and  The  Disciple 
whom  Jesus  Loved,  arouse  our  confidence  in  tho  literary,  histo- 
rical, and  critical  genius  of  tho  writers  who  have  undertaken  the 
lives  of  Grellet,  Chalmers,  Robert  Hall,  Carey,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Groat  as  the  fame  of  all  theso  works  may  bo  within  a 
limited  and  sectarian  circle,  not  one  of  them  is  known  outside 
thai  circle.  Tho  only  name  of  any  repute  in  the  list  is  that  of 
Dr.  Stoughton.  lie  is  a  man  of  much  reading ;  he  has  com- 
piled a  long,  respectable,  moderately  tolerant,  but  utterly  uncritical 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  ;  and  ho 
has  contributed  very  largely  to  the  Tendenz-literatur  of  the  Inde- 
pendent denomination  and  of  the  Evangelical  religious  world.  He- 
has  a  facile  manner,  and  is  always  readable  ;  and,  though  we  are 
bound  to  call  him  a  compiler  rather  than  a  critic,  we  freely  grant 
that  his  work  shows  evidence  of  painstaking  and  conscientiousness. 

"We  conclude  that  Dr.  Stoughton  intended  his  book  to  be  a  cri- 
tical estimate  quite  as  much  as  a  biography,  because  its  arrange- 
ment is  only  partially  chronological.  He  begins  with  a  chapter  on 
Wilberforce's  "  Early  Days,"  and  closes  with  one  on  his  "  Last 
Days  "  ;  in  the  intermediate  chapters,  which  deal  with  Wilberforce 
as  a  politician,  an  abolitionist,  a  philanthropist,  a  religious  man,  an 
author,  a  kinsman,  and  a  friend,  the  order  of  time  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  order  of  subject.  We  are  not  convinced  by  auything- 
which  we  find  in  these  chapters  that  there  was  the  slightest  need 
for  rewriting  the  life  of  Wilberforce.  With  such  plentiful  matter 
as  Dr.  Stoughton  had  before  him  in  the  Life  and  the  two  subse- 
quent volumes  of  Correspondence  edited  by  Wilberforce"s  sons,  in 
Mr.  Harford's  Recollections,  and  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Colquhoun's  sketch  of 
the  philanthropist  and  his  friends,  the  compilation  of  the  present 
volume  must  have  been  very  easy.  Criticism  worthy  of  the 
name  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  writer;  the  occasional 
reflections,  which  Dr.  Stoughton  possibly  supposes  to  be  critical, 
are  such  as  we  should  expect  from  a  venerable,  cultivated,  and 
amiable  Independent  minister,  who  ha3  evidently  unlearned  and 
cast  off  some  of  his  traditional  prejudices,  but  who  as  evidently 
retains  many  which  he  is  not  likely  to  unlearn.  The  temper  of  the 
book,  except  in  a  few  places  and  upon  one  particular  topic,  is  admir- 
able ;  and  its  matter  is  usually  trustworthy  ;  but  when  we  turn  from, 
its  temper  and  matter  to  its  form,  we  find  that  Dr.  Stoughton  lays 
much  stress  upon  the  adjective  in  the  phrase  "  popular  biography .,r 
A  popular  "  biography  "  may  mean  one  which  is  intended  for  the 
people — a  Vol/csschrift ;  or  it  may  mean  one  which  is  likely  to 
please  a  specific  class  of  book-buyers  whom  a  publisher  has  in 
view.  Dr.  Stoughton's  writing  is  "  popular  "  in  the  latter  sense 
rather  than  in  the  former.  He  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  pro- 
duction of  a  "  picturesque"  book,  and  has  paid  much  attention  to. 
the  scenery,  background,  and  accessories  of  his  subjects.  He  is  a 
great — or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  a  wide — expatiator.  Monmouth 
reminds  him  of  Macedon.  Wilberforce's  birth  at  Hull  reminds 
him  that  Andrew  Marvell  was  born  at  Hull,  and  the  parallel  which 
is  thus  started  between  these  two  utterly  unlike  men  recurs  to 
him  at  intervals  during  his  relation  of  Wilberforce's  life.  Wilber- 
force went  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Hull — "  a  venerable  institu- 
tion, whose  Elizabethan  architecture  still  adorns  the  town" — as  a 
pupil.  Andrew  Marvell  went  to  the  same  Grammar  School,  more 
than  a  century  earlier,  as  a  head-master,  and  "  drilled  his  own  son 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin."  Wilberforce  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  Marvell  had  been  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Stoughton  might  have  added  that  as  Wilberforce 
went  to  France  while  he  was  a  young  man,  in  like  manner  Andrew 
Marvell  went  to  France  while  he  was  a  young  man.  Wilberforce, 
soon  after  he  came  of  age,  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Hull.  "In  this  respect,"  solemnly  expatiates  Dr.  Stoughton,  "wa 
find  our  young  friend  walking  in  the  steps  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  patriot."  The  patronizing  expression  "  our  young  friend  'r 
is  out  of  place  in  literature ;  it  smacks  of  a  Sunday-school  address 
or  of  a  goody-goody  lecture  on  Wilberforce  illustrated  by  the 
magic  lantern.  Two  years  after  Wilberforce  entered  the  school  at. 
Hull  his  father  died,  and  the  boy  was  removed  to  the  house  of  his. 
uncle  at  Wimbledon.  This  removal  provides  the  popular  bio- 
grapher with  a  fresh  starting-point  for  his  expatiations.  Closing- 
his  dictionary  of  geography  at  the  word  "  Hull,"  he  re-opens  it  at. 
the  word  "  Wimbledon."  He  not  only  calls  upon  us  to  observe 
the  Roman  barrows,  the  scene  of  so  many  duels,  and  the  modern 
volunteer  encampment ;  but  he  takes  us  to  the  parish  church  to 
see  the  monuments,  one  of  which  supplies  him  with  a  character- 
istic piece  of  conjectural  biography.  "  If,"  expatiates  he,  "  the 
family  sometimes  went  to  Wimbledon  Church,  whose  chancel  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  the  observant  lad  would  scarcely 
fail  to  notice  the  black  marble  altar  tomb  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil, 
who  served  King  James  and  King  Charles  in  foreign  wars;  '  and 
after  so  many  travels,'  as  the  epitaph  touchingly  expresses  it, '  re- 
turned to  this  patient  and  humble  mother-earth  from  whence  he 
came,  with  assured  hope  in  his  Saviour  Christ  to  rise  again  to 
glory  everlasting.' "  Dr.  Stoughton  tells  us  that  "  there  was  a 
good  sermon  for  young  William  iu  these  quaint  and  beautiful 
words  "  on  Lord  Wimbledon's  tomb.  He  only  gives  a  portion  of  the 
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very  long  inscription.  It  did  not  become  the  instrument  of  "  youno- 
William's  "  conversion,  which,  the  writer  attributes  to  the  study  of 
the  famous  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  by  Dr.  Doddridge  the 
Independent,  of  whom  Dr.  Stoughton  has  also,  if  we  mistake  not, 
■compiled  a  popular  biography. 

Another  of  Dr.  Stoughton's  expatiations  has  a  grain  of  proba- 
bility in  it.  Mrs.  William  Wilberforce,  the  bov's  aunt,  he  tells 
us,  "was  a  lady  who  had  come  under  the  power  of  the  Whitefield 
movement,  which  had  wonderfully  revived  Evangelical  religion 
in  this  country."  We  do  not  exactly  know  what  he  means 
by  the  Whitefield  movement.  He  may  mean  Whitefield's 
quarrel  with  Wesley ;  or  the  Calvinism  of  the  former  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  more  liberal  aud  catholic  Arminianism  of  the 
latter;  or  he  may  mean  the  wonderful  effects  of  Whitefield's 
preaching.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  any  title  to  be 
called  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  element  in  "  the  revival  of  Evan- 
gelical religion.''  Wilberforce  was  sent  to  Wimbledon  in  1 768  ; 
Whitefield  died  in  1770,  two  years  later.  Hereupon  Dr.  Stoughton 
inserts  the  conjecture,  "  Therefore  it  is  probable,  whilst  William 
was  living  under  her  roof,  this  aunt  sometimes  drove  over  to 
Tottenham  Court  Road  or  the  Tabernacle  to  hear  the  celebrated 
preacher."  His  mother  prudently  removed  him  from  his  uncle's 
house ;  Wilberforce  himself  said  in  later  life  that  if  he  had  stayed 
there  he  "  should  probably  have  been  a  despised,  bigoted  Metho- 
dist." Dr.  Stoughton  is  puzzled  by  the  second  of  these  adjectives, 
and  conjectures  that  "  this  aunt  of  his  was  disposed  to  strict  Secta- 
rianism," and  that  Wilberforce's  expression  "  must  have  been 
pointed  at  his  aunt's  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness."  There  was  no 
doubt  a  sectarian  tendency  in  Methodism  in  the  years  1768-70; 
but  the  Methodists  were  not  at  that  time  formal  sectarians.  But 
it  may  surprise  Dr.  Stoughton  to  learn  that  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  which  Wilberforce  spent  at  Wimbledon  in  his  uncle's 
bouse,  his  aunt  would  not  have  found  Whitefield  at  Tottenham 
Court  Road  or  the  Tabernacle.  The  famous  preacher  was  in 
America,  where  he  died  in  September  1770. 

The  chapter  on  Wilberforce's  activity  and  attitude  as  a  politi- 
cian is  better  than  that  on  his  "  Anti-Slavery  Crusade."  In  the 
latter  Dr.  Stoughton  has  been  justly  anxious  to  do  full  honour  to 
Thomas  Clarksou ;  but  we  wonder  that  a  writer  so  fond  of  parallels 
should  have  omitted  the  name  of  David  Hartley,  and  the  similari- 
ties betwixt  him  and  Wilberforce.  Hartley  was  a  remarkable  man, 
though  the  English  dictionaries  of  biography  take  no  notice  of 
him.  He  was  the  son  of  the  once-renowned  "philosopher"  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  born  in  1729,  and  so  was  thirty  years  the  senior 
of  Wilberforce.  Like  the  latter,  he  represented  Hull  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker,  as  the  Parliamentary 
History  shows.  He  opposed  the  war  with  the  American  Colonies, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to 
treat  with  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris.  The  distinction  belongs  to  him 
of  being  the  first  English  legislator  who  moved  for  the  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  "  a3  a  violation  of  the  Laws  of  God  and 
the  Rights  of'  Man."  Hartley  had  another  remarkable  point 
in  common  with  the  later  and  more  famous  member  for  Hull  in 
the  singular  sweetness  of  his  voice.  A  contemporary  said  of  him, 
"  He  was  peculiarly  distinguished  above  all  others  in  the  brilliant 
melody  of  his  tones."  Dr.  Stoughton  might  have  expatiated  on 
the  fact  that,  although  Hartley  did  not  resemble  Wilberforce  by 
living  at  Wimbledon,  yet  he  lived  at  Putney,  which  is  the  next 
parish.  Hartley  was  a  zealous  student  of  physical  science,  and  a 
practical  mechanician.  His  invention  for  extinguishing  fires, 
which  he  tried  upon  his  own  house  at  Putney,  made  some  stir  at 
the  time. 

The  chapter  headed  "  Authorship "  is  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  gossip  about  Wilberforce's  Practical  View.  That 
once  renowned  book  owed  its  wonderful  success  rather  to  the 
political  eminence  and  social  standing  of  its  writer  than  to  its 
contents.  "  Coming  from  such  a  man,"  wrote  Thomas  Scott, 
shortly  after  its  first  appearance,  "  it  will  probably  be  read  by  many 
thousands  who  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to  attend  to  our 
preaching  or  our  writings.  I  do  sincerely  think,"  he  adds,  "  that 
such  a  bold  stand  for  vital  Christianity  has  not  been  made  in  my 
memory.  He  has  come  out  beyond  all  my  expectations.  He  tes- 
tifies of  the  noble,  and  amiable,  and  honourable,  that  their  works 
are  evil ;  and  he  proves  his  testimony  beyond  all  denial."  Dr. 
Stoughton  prepares  the  reader  for  what  he  has  to  say  concerning 
Wilberforce's  book  by  introducing  a  loose  expatiation  about  early 
"  Evangelical "  literature.  After  telling  us  that  "  Robert  Nelson 
published  works  pervaded  by  the  tone  of  thought  prevalent  in  the 
Anglo-Catholic  school,"  he  adds  that  "  William  Law's  Serious 
Call  was  stamped  with  a  different  character."  He  could  hardly 
have  made  a  more  egregious  mistake.  He  has  probably  read  that 
Law's  latter  works  were  mystical,  and  he  has  incontinently  attri- 
buted the  same  character  to  his  earlier  writings,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  were  quite  as  "  Anglo-Catholic "  as  the  mild  writings  of 
Robert  Nelson.  Dr.  Stoughton  is  right  in  speaking  of  Hannah 
More  as  the  literary  forerunner  of  Wilberforce.  Her  Thoughts 
on  the  Importance  of  the  Manners  of  the  Great  to  General  Society 
■was  published  in  1788,  and  her  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Fashionable  World  in  179 1  ;  both  had  run  through  many  editions 
before  the  appearance  of  Wilberforce's  book  in  1797.  Dr.  Stoughton 
has  omitted  to  notice  that  Cowper  originally  supposed  the  former 
of  Hannah  More's  books  to  have  been  written  by  Wilberforce. 
"  Mr.  Wilberforce's  little  book,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "  if  he 
•was  the  author  of  it,  has  charmed  me.  It  must,  I  should  imagine, 
engage  the  notice  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed."  A  few  days 
later  he  told  the  Rev.  W.  Bagot  that  the  little  book  called  The 


Manners  of  the  Great  "  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce ;  but,  whether  actually  written  by  him  or  not,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  some  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters." 

Dr.  Stoughton,  as  an  Independent  minister,  naturally  dwells  at 
some  length  upon  the  once  vexed  question  of  Wilberforce's  friendly 
relations  with  Dissenters.  He  adopts  the  absurdly  unhistorical 
modern  term,  and  calls  them  "Nonconformists."  Wilberforce 
never  fell  into  this  error,  for  the  title  Nonconformist  was  rarely 
attributed  to  any  and  every  sect  of  Separatists  or  Dissenters  before 
the  "  Bicentenary"  movement  of  1862.  Hence  we  find  the  bio- 
grapher and  the  subject  of  his  biography  often  disagreeing  iu 
their  nomenclature  in  the  very  same  page"  Dr.  Stoughton  talks 
of  "  the  Nonconformist  bodies " ;  Wilberforce,  as  quoted  by 
Stoughton,  always  speaks  and  writes  of  "  the  Dissenters  and 
Methodists."  Wilberforce  was  as  unlikely  to  confound  the  two  as 
he  was  to  imagine  that  either  the  one  or  other  were  "  Evangelical 
Nonconformists,"  as  Dr.  Stoughton  calls  them.  The  biographer,  in 
his  account  of  Wilberforce's  interest  in  Indian  missions  and  in  the 
Bible  Society,  indirectly  calls  upon  us  to  notice  how  superior 
the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  of  that  time  were  to  the  Church- 
men of  that  and  of  later  times.  Reginald  Heber  "  as  a 
Churchman  was  prejudiced  against  Wilberforce's  comprehensive 
fellowship  and  sympathies."  Wilberforce's  sons  "  had  no  sympathy 
with  their  venerable  parent  in  the  catholicity  of  temper  which  he 
manifested."'  Dr.  Stoughton  dwells  at  length  upon  each  "  eminent 
Nonconformist  minister" — Robert  Hall,  Jay  of  Bath,  Dr.  Leif- 
child,  Andrew  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Coke — who  had  any  intercourse 
with  Wilberforce.  He  eveu  tells  us  that  Dr.  Coke,  whom  he  calls 
"  the  good  man,"  "  had  a  great  wish  to  be  consecrated  as  a  colonial 
bishop  "  ;  but  he  does  not  cite  any  extracts  from  that  impudent 
begging  letter,  which  has  been  called  the  most  egotistical  letter 
ever  written,  wherein  this  great  Wesleyan  light  offered  to  re- 
nounce Wesleyanism  and  submit  to  the  Bishops  if  Wilberforce 
would  procure  his  consecration  as  Bishop  for  India.  Carey 
and  Thomas,  the  Baptist  missionaries  to  India,  were  brave  and 
heroic  men  ;  but  when  we  read  the  extraordinary  extracts 
which  Sydney  Smith  once  reprinted  from  the  journals  kept  by 
them  during  their  apostolical  travels,  we  can  hardly  think  that 
they  were  more  "  catholic  "  or  more  "  liberal  "  than  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce or  Bishop  Heber.  For  instance: — "  1794.  Jan.  26.  Lord's 
Day.  Found  much  pleasure  in  reading  Edwards's  Sermon  on  the 
Justice  of  God  in  the  Damnation  of  Sinners."  Again: — "  April 6. 
Had  some  sweetness  to-day,  especially  in  reading  Edwards's 
sermon."  Both  Carey  and  Edwards  are  to  follow  Wilberforce  in 
the  series  of  Men  worth  Remembering.  It  is  very  hard  for  us 
to  conceive  that  Charles  of  Bala,  the  idol  of  the  Bible  Society 
platform,  excelled  such  a  man  as  Heber  in  being  more  "  liberal," 
"  catholic,"  "  tolerant,"  or  less  "  exclusive."  We  find  in  Morgan's 
Life  and  Labours  of  the  Rev.  T.  Charles  that  about  two  months 
before  the  Wakes  he  told  the  teachers  in  his  Sunday-school  "  to 
get  the  children  to  search  the  Bible  for  texts  which  prohibit  directly 
or  indirectly  such  evil  practices  as  dancing,  drunkenness,  fornica- 
tion, &c."  When  the  feast-day  came,  "  Mr.  C.  began  to  ask  them 
questions  on  the  points  given  them  to  learn.  '  Is  Dancing,  my  dear 
children,  a  sin  ?  '  '  Yes,'  said  one  emphatically, '  it  was  owing  to 
Dancing  that  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  cut  off.'  In  this 
way  he  proceeded  with  them  as  to  the  other  sins."  The  poor 
harper  who  had  come  to  play  at  the  feast  had  to  go  home  with 
an  empty  purse  and  empty  stomach  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Morgan  puts  it  in 
his  hagiology,  Charles  of  Bala  had  "  deprived  him  of  the  hire 
of  his  iniquity."  A  man  who  has  written  an  ecclesiastical  history 
of  England  ought  to  kuow  that  Dr.  Porteous,  Bishop  of  London, 
was  not  "  the  metropolitan  bishop " ;  an  Evangelical  historian 
ought  to  call  the  author  of  Theron  and  Aspasio  Hervey,  and  not 
Harvey;  and  the  student  of  the  topography  of  Hull  and 
Wimbledon  ought  not  to  have  placed  Avignon  upon  the  Rhine. 


THE  NAVAL  BRIGADE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

T~\R.  NORBURY  very  frankly  admits  in  his  preface  that  books 
-1-  *  on  South  Africa  have  fallen  upon  us  lately  "  thick  a9  leaves 
in  Vallombrosa,"  and  he  proceeds  to  add  that  his  excuse  for  pub- 
lishing is  the  familiar  "  request  of  numerous  friends."  But  in  his 
case  there  were  exceptional  inducements  to  yield  to  the  prayer,  for 
the  friends  were  his  brother  officers  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  with 
whom  he  had  taken  the  field  both  in  the  country  of  the  Transkei 
and  in  Zululand.  As  he  modestly  puts  it,  they  were  aware  that 
he  had  kept  a  regular  journal,  and  probably  they  had  faith  in  his 
capacity  as  a  chronicler.  At  all  events  Dr.  Norbury  has  written 
a  good  book,  and  we  trust  it  may  have  the  success  it  merits.  But 
it  is  undeniable  that  most  readers  have  had  enough  of  South 
Africa,  though  possibly  their  interest  may  have  been  revived  by 
the  new  war  with  the  Basutos.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
Dr.  Norbury  is  that,  writing  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
in  a  great  degree  forestalled,  he  appears  at  the  same  time  to  have 
ignored  the  fact.  His  chapters  on  the  "  Kaffir  Tribes"  and  the 
'"Kaffir  Country  "  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and,  though  slight 
and  superficial,  are  almost  exhaustive  within  their  limits.  For  this 
very  reason,  however,  they  tell  us  necessarily  much  that  we  have 
heard  before,  although  here  and  there  we  have  our  interest  excited 

•  The  Naval  Brigade  in  Smith  Africa  during  the  Years  1877-78-79.  By 
Fleet  Surgeon  Henrj'  F.  Norbury,  C.B.R.N.  London :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1880. 
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by  some  startling  piece  of  intelligence  us  to  Kaffir  customs.  Wo 
hoar,  for  instance,  of  atrocities  in  funeral  rites  which  would  bo 
appropriate  enough  to  the  "  customs"  of  Ashantco  or  Dahomey,  or 
to'Zuluhuul  under  a  Dingunn  or  a  ChaUa— SUCh  as  the  slaughter 
of  several  leading  men  that  thoy  may  attend  tho  soul  of  their 
chief  to  tho  spirit-land— but  which  wo  had  not  suspected  to  bo  of 
everyday  occurrence  among  tho  milder-mannered  Kallir  tribes  in 
the  south.  Nevertheless  wo  soo  every  reason  to  believe  that  Dr. 
Norbury 's  information  is  trustworthy,  since  he  is  evidently  not 
oulv  ft  man  of  observation  himself,  but  lived  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  missionaries  who  were  old  residents  in  this  country. 
There  seems  to  bo  sound  state  policy  in  the  practice  of  giving  those 
headmen  a  lively  interest  in  preserving  the  life  of  the  chief. 
At  tho  same  time  even  his  favours  are  sometimes  oppressive,  and 
our  author  relates  a  customary  measure  of  finance  which  must 
strike  every  oue  savo  the  victim  from  tho  humorous  point  of  view. 
Owing  to  tho  institution  of  polygamy,  daughters  are  sure  to  bo 
plentiful  in  the  princely  kraal ;  and  when  a  chief  desires  to  levy 
a  forced  "  beuevolenco *  on  a  wealthy  subject,  ho  does  him  the 
honour  of  sending  him  a  daughter  for  wife.  Tho  recipient  of  the 
high-born  lady  is  understood  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  by  re- 
mitting so  many  head  of  cattle  in  return  ;  so  that  young  women 
who  would  otherwise  be  "eating  off  their  heads"  are  bartered  for 
the  stock  that  represents  a  Kaffir  chief's  civil  list.  Tho  popular 
superstitions,  too,  not  only  lead  to  a  great  amount  of  bloodshed, 
from  the  general  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  tho  sanguinary  execu- 
tions which  are  its  consequence,  but  they  may  be  the  cause  of 
grave  domestic  inconveniences.  The  Kaffirs  hold  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  pay  the  spirits  of  their  relatives 
the  doubtful  compliment  of  believing  that  they  have  a  special 
affinity  for  suakes  and  serpents.  So,  when  some  venomous  reptile 
takes  up  its  quarters  with  a  family,  in  place  of  killing  it  they 
abandon  the  hut  to  its  use.  Dr.  Norbury  tells  a  story  of  a 
missionary  who  came  near  to  paying  with  his  life  for  the  delicate 
consideration  of  his  flock.  While  officiating  at  the  communion- 
table, he  fancied  he  heard  a  hissing  sound.  Bringing  the  service 
prematurely  to  a  close,  he  peeped  below  the  cloth,  where  he  saw 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  snakes  in  South  Africa.  His  friendly 
parishioners  had  had  their  eyes  upon  it  all  the  time,  but  had 
declined  to  say  anything  from  motives  of  delicacy.  They  thought 
that  the  snake  must  be  a  relative  of  their  clergyman,  and  would 
not  interfere  in  a  family  affair. 

There  i3  of  course  very  little  that  is  new  in  Dr.  Norbury 's 
account  of  the  war  with  the  Gaikas  and  Galekas.  But  in  that,  as 
in  the  story  of  the  subsequent  campaigning  beyond  the  Tugela,  he 
confirms  all  we  have  learned  from  other  sources  as  to  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  When  the  native  levies 
were  seldom  to  be  depended  upon  without  a  strong  back- 
bone of  Europeans,  and  when  some  of  Her  Majesty's  English 
regiments  were  said  to  be  largely  recruited  from  immature 
lads,  it  was  much  to  have  a  corps  of  sturdy  men  who  might  be 
thoroughly  trusted  for  any  contingency.  Except  within  the  un- 
wholesome enceinte  of  the  fort  at  Ekowe,  the  sailors  generally  kept 
their  health  ;  they  were  always  cheerful,  they  were  handy  in  the 
management  of  their  guns,  and  their  marching  powers  did  them 
infinite  credit.  We  are  familiar  by  this  time  with  the  story  of  the 
game  at  hide-and-seek  which  our  troops  had  to  play  with  the 
insurgent  tribes.  Though  the  forests  aud  broken  ground  which 
they  occupied  as  their  natural  fortresses  were  of  limited  ex- 
tent, it  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  skulking  natives  to  elude 
the  arrangements  of  their  enemies  for  circumventing  them.  They 
bad  spies  everywhere,  and  allies  in  unexpected  quarters.  Dr. 
Norbury  attributes  the  prolongation  of  the  war  to  two  causes 
in  particular — viz.  "  the  complete  freedom  which  we  permitted 
the  enemy's  women  to  enjoy,  and  the  liberty  which  we  ac- 
corded to  the  so-called  loyal  Kaffirs."  Tne  women  conveyed 
not  only  information,  but  provisions.  There  could  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  were  victualling  the  fighting  men ;  for 
when  they  were  driving  a  brisk  trade  in  the  bundles  of  fag- 
gots they  brought  into  camp  they  refused  to  accept  anything  but 
food  in  exchange.  Our  author  suggests  that  at  the  beginning 
of  a  native  war  all  the  women  should  be  compelled  to  assemble, 
and  be  kept  safely  together  under  a  strong  guard.  The  plan,  no 
doubt,  would  be  effective  if  practicable ;  but  we  may  question 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce  it  under  the  proposed 
penalty — "on  pain  of  death";  and  he  confesses  that  putting- 
restraint  on  the  "loyal"  Kaffirs  is  matter  of  even  greater  diffi- 
culty, though  undoubtedly  the  facility  with  which  passes  were 
granted  was  grossly  abused.  A  native  had  only  to  assert  his 
loyalty  to  have  himself  inserted  on  the  register,  and  had  only  to  sur- 
render some  old  weapon  in  order  to  receive  a  document  in  exchange 
which  left  him  absolute  master  of  his  movements ;  and  the 
number  of  passes  found  on  the  bodies  of  enemies  on  the  battle- 
fields showed  how  generally  the  system  was  abused.  Dr.  Norbury 
bestows  great  praise  on  the  soldierlike  qualities  of  the  Fingoes  as 
skirmishers,  and  adds  that  their  most  zealous  exertions  may  be 
assured  so  long  as  there  are  cattle  to  reward  them  in  the 
way  of  booty.  On  the  other  band,  considering  that  greed  is 
perhaps  the  dominating  passion  of  all  these  savages,  the  staunch 
loyalty  of  the  Galekas  to  their  chief  seems  very  admirable.  It  was 
known  that  Kreli  was  hidden  somewhere  in  the  Quora  Bush ; 
l,oooi.  was  set  upon  his  head;  the  Fingoes  were  out  daily  spying 
and  reconnoitring,  and  still  nobody  came  to  claim  the  reward.  Yet 
Kreii  had  several  followers  with  him,  and  his  subjects  brought 
regular  supplies  of  food  to  the  parts  of  the  bush  where  he  was 
known  to  have  his  lurking-place. 


Dr.  Norbury  gives  no  uncertain  evidence  as  to  tho  feelings  of 
tho  colonists  with  regard  to  tho  Zulu  war.  A  lniostto  aman  they  held 
that  Sir  B  irtlo  Froro  had  behaved  with  equal  spirit  and  sagacity  in 
relieving  them  from  a  situation  that  was  becoming  daily  more 
critical.  They  believod,  with  some  more  impartial  observers  in 
1'lngland,  that  it  was  by  no  means  merely  to  play  at  soldiering  that 
Oetewayo  had  marshalled  and  drilled  his  hordes  of  warlike  bar- 
barians. "  They  know  that  any  day  the,  least  word  from  tho  king 
would  slip  the  leash,  and  that  forty  thousand  eager  savages,  whose 
pride  and  profession  were  bloodshed,  would  pour  into  Natal  and 
butcher  nu,n,  woman,  and  child.  There  was  only  a  river  to  keep 
them  slightly  in  check."  They  dreaded  a  general  rising  of  tho 
natives  in  Natal  in  sympathy  with  a  Zulu  invasion.  And  some 
of  tho  settlers  on  the  frontier  had  heavy  stakes  depending  on  the 
policy  tho  Government  mij.'ht  pursue.  Dr.  Norbury  visited  one 
border  farm  that  had  been  reclaimed  by  a  man  who  had  emigrated 
from  England  twenty-five  years  before,  and  apparently  without 
capital.  Ho  had  received  a  free  grant  of  600  acres.  When  ho  married, 
his  wife  brought  him  as  much  more  by  way  of  dowry;  the  rest  he 
had  gradually  purchased  out  of  his  savings  at  4s.  per  acre.  When 
Dr.  Norbury  was  shown  over  tho  place,  the  farmer  and  his  sons 
were  growing  arrowroot,  coffee,  and  indigo.  They  had  created 
ranges  of  substantial  outbuildings  down  to  blacksmiths'  forges  for 
repairing  their  machinery  ;  and  they  were  selling  their  arrowroot 
at  40/.  per  ton,  and  their  indigo  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  we 
should  say  were  sufficiently  remunerative  prices.  Dr.  Norbury 
formed  a  favourable  impression  of  another  adventurer,  who  has 
risen  to  wealth  aud  consequence  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  At 
tho  meeting  of  the  British  Commissioners  with  the  Zulu  envoys 
he  saw  Mr.  John  Dunn  for  the  first  time — "a  sunburnt,  good- 
looking  man,  evidently  in  the  prime  of  life,  aud  a  loDg  residence 
among  the  Zulus  has  in  no  way  detracted  from  his  gentlemanly 
demeanour.''  Subsequently  he  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the 
exodus  of  Dunn  and  his  tribe  across  the  Tugela  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  war.  On  one  day  2,500  cattle  and  about  1,000  people 
crossed  the  stream.  When  all  had  come  over,  the  men  swimming 
the  swift  current  with  their  oxen,  the  encampment  broke  up,  and 
the  emigrants  started  on  their  march  for  the  southward : — 

The  procession  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  biblical  pictures  of  Abraham 
and  t he  old  patriarch*.  There  was  tit.  Dunn  with  his  wives  and  concu- 
bines, his  wild-looking  men  armed  with  spears,  driving  forward  the  flocks 
aud  herds — his  women  and  children,  many  hundreds  in  number,  carrying 
their  seats  aud  cooking  utensils  on  their  heads,  and  the  mothers  with  their 
little  ones  at  their  backs — a  pastoral  people  migrating  from  one  district  to 
another. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Dr.  Norbury 's  report  of  the  sani- 
tary defects  of  the  fort  at  Ekowe.  The  choice  of  the  site  had 
been  dictated  by  military  considerations ;  in  other  respects  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  unfortunate.  It  appears  that  the 
soil  consisted  of  a  layer  of  black  loam  two  feet  deep,  formed  by 
the  long  accumulations  of  rotted  vegetation  ;  beneath  was  a  thin 
stratum  of  saud  likewise  impregnated  with  organic  matter ;  while 
beneath  both,  and  preventing  the  subdrainage  of  impurities,  was  a 
bed  of  clay  saturated  with  water.  It  was  then  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season  ;  the  surface  was  soaked,  and  under  the  burning  sun 
there  was  a  constant  and  malarious  exhalation.  The  men  lived 
and  slept,  closely  packed  together,  under  the  low  waggon  tar- 
paulins which  prevented  all  ventilation ;  they  were  overworked 
besides,  and  on  short  rations.  No  wonder  that  they  began  to  sicken 
and  die,  aud,  unfortunately,  the  stores  of  drugs  were  expended. 
Dr.  Norbury  did  his  best  with  some  cases  of  horse  medicine,  sup- 
plemented by  the  bark  of  the  water-boom  tree,  which  he  found 
to  have  powerfully  astringent  properties.  Had  the  relatives  of  the 
beleaguered  force  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  situation, 
their  anxieties  must  have  been  very  seriously  aggravated ;  and 
though  Dr.  Norbury  says  little  about  his  own  services,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  has  strong  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  many  of  tho 
people  who  may  read  his  book. 


SPORT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.* 

WHERE  is  a  man  to  turn  to  who  longs  for  wild  natural  sport 
in  countries  and  streams  contaminated  neither  by  the 
"  London  brewer,"  the  miner,  the  manufacturer,  the  preserver,  nor 
the  poacher?  The  world  seems  almost  exhausted,  and  civilization 
has  crept  in  everywhere  with  its  pollutions,  its  snobs,  and  its 
Winchester  rifles.  Our  old  friend  Hawkeye,  in  Cooper's  novels, 
used  to  wander  west  when  a  plough  was  to  be  seen  within  fifty 
miles,  or  the  smoke  of  a  settler's  cottage  could  be  observed  from  the 
top  of  a  high  hill.  The  sight  of  a  feuce  was  poison  to  him,  as  to 
the  lied  Indians — a  class  of  sportsmen  who  are  dying  as  rapidly  as 
their  wapiti  of  the  disease  called  civilization.  Mr.  Williamson, 
the  author  of  the  large  and  luxurious  volume  on  Sport  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  which  lies  before  us,  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
last  of  the  Mohicans,  the  last  European  who  has  enjoyed,  or  is 
likely  to  enjoy,  the  shooting  of  big  game  in  Northern  America, 
under  natural  conditions.  Mr.  Williamson's  Highland  lease  ex- 
pired in  1878.  He  says  he  was  "'somewhat  tired  of  stalking 
stags,  of  which  not  one  head  out  of  ten  was  worth  taking  home." 
He  was  also  aweary  of  Scotch  mists  and  Scotch  midges.  Ferhaps 
other  sentiments  unavowed  aided  his  resolve  to  seek  fresh  woods 
and  a  new  kind  of  game.    Deer-stalking  in  the  Highlands  seems  to 
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us,  and  perhaps  to  Mr.  "Williamson,  an  uncommonly  artificial 
sport.  You  know,  or  the  ".  stalker  "  knows,  pretty  well  how  many 
head  there  are  on  the  forest.  You  have  your  fixed  number  of 
killing  days,  just  as  if  you  were  a  butcher,  or  a  farmer  who  slays 
his  own  pigs.  It  is  a  settled  thing  that  so  many  stags,  and  no 
more,  are  to  be  shot  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Each  guest  has 
his  allotted  number,  or,  at  least,  his  chance  at  them.  Again,  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  "  marches  "  conflict  with  the  freedom 
•which  is  of  the  essence  of  sport  on  the  grand  scale.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  Mr.  Williamson  could  follow  his  grizzly  bear  or  his 
wapiti  as  far  as  he  liked.  He  was  never  brought  up  short  by  a 
•wire  fence  or  a  "  march."  To  be  sure,  the  local  Red  Indians  have 
a  theory  that  the  game  belongs  to  them,  and,  if  they  can  surround 
a  small  party  of  white  hunters,  they  sometimes  exact  a  fine  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  each  head.  But  Mr.  Williamson  j  ust  escaped  meet- 
ing a  large  band  of  Indians  when  they  were  drunk  and  "  on  the 
ehort  ";  so  nothing  but  the  casual  discomforts  of  camp  life  inter- 
fered with  his  thorough  enjoyment  of  sport  in  Colorado. 

We  shall  presently  give  a  sketch  of  5lr.  Williamson's  triumphs 
over  wapiti  and  grizzlies,  count  the  points  and  criticize  the  heads. 
But  first  let  the  eager  sportsman  who  burns  to  follow  on  our 
author's  track,  be  warned,  and  note  that  he  is  too  late.  It  was  on 
the  Eagle  River  that  Mr.  Williamson  came  across  the  disgusting 
"  sign  "  of  our  civilized,  enterprising,  commercial,  and  industrial 
century.  The  river  was  delightfully  unsophisticated,  as  clear  and 
full  of  fish  as  that  commemorated  by  St.  Basil : — 

It  was  simply  the  very  perfection  of  a  trouting  stream.  Its  waters, 
clear  as  crystal,  were  at  this  season  confined  to  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
where  from  grand  banks  the  angler  could,  free  from  trees,  fish  its  swirling 
pools  and  broad  stretches  of  water  ;  and  then  its  trout — what  unsophisti- 
cated speckled  beauties  they  were,  running  from  a  half  to  three  pounds, 
and  how  greedily  and  fearlessly  they  took  !  .  .  .  Here  one  fly  was  as  good 
as  another.  With  only  a  red  palmer  I  killed  in  a  couple  of  hours  as  many 
as  I  could  comfortably  cany. 

But  there  were  serpents  in  this  Eden : — 

As  I  crossed  a  sand-bank  one  evening  I  was  startled  by  seeing  the  fresh 
print  of  an  American  boot.  At  last  the  Eagle  had  been  found  out ;  the 
ever-advancing  wave  of  white  settlers  had  reached  its  banks.  Already 
the  pot-hunter  was  at  work  in  its  pools,  and  "placer"  mining  would  soon 
do  the  rest,  converting  its  pure  waters  into  a  stream  of  liquid  mud. 

Twelve  months  before  some  men  had  hit  on  a  lode  of  silver,  and 
in  eight  months  Leadville  sprang  into  being,  a  city  with  30,000 
inhabitants,  waterwork  companies,  hotels,  schools,  churches, 
three  daily  newspapers,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Thus  "  the  poor  child 
of  nature,"  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  pathetically  says,  is  hunted 
from  place  to  place  by  the  children  of  Mammon.  Obermann  him- 
«elf  would  now  find  hotels,  English  schoolmasters,  guides,  and 
lawn  tennis,  in  the  loveliest  scenes  where  he  wandered  and  maun- 
dered. It  is.  more  to  the  purpose  that  the  Leadville  roughs,  bad 
stalkers,  of  course,  fire  into  the  brown  of  the  wapiti  herds  with 
.repeating  rifles,  and  kill  indiscriminately  stags  out  of  season, 
fawns,  and  hinds.  Englishmen,  who  should  know  better,  behave 
worse.  "  They  simply  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  all  they  can,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  and  then  come 
home,  and  boast  in  the  columns  of  the  Field  of  the  great  bags 
they  have  made."  American  sportsmen  justly  resent  this,  and 
speak  of  asking  the  Legislature  to  exclude  us  as  poachers.  But 
meanwhile  the  deer  are  perishing,  as  the  buffaloes  have  perished. 
Either  there  must  be  game  laws,  preserving,  and  all  other  arti- 
ficial restrictions  on  sport,  or  American  and  English  snobs  will 
destroy  the  game  altogether.  Do  they  not  drive  the  deer  into 
corries  in  Scotland,  and  fire  into  the  huddled  herds  at  the  end  of 
the  season  ?  The  love  of  swagger  and  of  publishing  a  big  bag  is 
bo  strong  that  we  gladly  publish  the  protest  of  Mr.  Williamson  : — 

Our  kind  and  hospitable  cousins  are  still  prepared,  as  they  over  and 
■over  again  assured  me,  to  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  those  of  our  country- 
men who  are  content  to  shoot  only  such  animals  as' they  can  in  some  way 
■utilize  ;  but  is  it  to  be  supposed  they  can  with  equanimity  read  such  an 
account  as  lately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Field,  of  400  head  of  big 
game  slain  in  four  months  by  one  Englishman,  of  the  numbers  he  must 
necessarily  have  left  to  rot  uselessly  on  the  mountains,  and  the  wounded 
which  escaped  to  die  a  painful  and  lingering  death  ? 

The  spirit  of  'Arry  has  infected  English  sport.  Though  we  can- 
not absolve  some  Americans  of  similar  crimes  committed  in  Scot- 
land, we  trust  that  their  Legislature  will  in  future  prevent  the 
murderous  slaughter  of  our  swaggerers,  and  of  their  own  pot- 
hunters.   Mr.  Williamson's  own  record  he  states  thus : — 

My  bag  of  big  game  comprised  but  thirty-two  head,  all  told.  ...  If 
small,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  .  .  .  that  during  the 
whole  trip  I  never  shot  a  stag  whose  head  I  did  not  bring  home  as  a  trophy  ; 
never  fired  at  a  hind;  that  we  only  killed  such  black-tail  as  we  really 
needed,  and  that,  save  in  the  case  of  the  grizzly  bear,  we  never  lost  a 
•wounded  animal. 

Mr.  Williamson's  outfit  "  on  this  side  "  was  not  extravagantly 
heavy.  A  500  Express  rifle,  ammunition,  and  the  ordinary  dress 
of  a  stalker  in  the  Highlands  were  all  he  required.  He  occasionally 
stalked  in  lawn-tennis  shoes,  which  make  little  noise  as  you 
walk.  He  found  a  fowling-piece  a  superfluity,  and  learned  that 
the  explosive  bullets  which  kill  a  stag  in  the  Highlands  with  great 
certainty  are  found  to  cause  comparatively  little  inconvenience  to 
a  grizzly  bear.  By  an  ingenious  method  of  packing  Mr.  William- 
son carried  his  photographic  apparatus  undamaged,  though  donkeys 
laden  with  chemicals  occasionally  rolled  down  hill  with  their 
fragile  burden.  A  donkey  train,  ponies,  a  guide,  and  several  ser- 
vants accompanied  the  sportsman.  The  hunting-ground  was 
Piney  Range  and  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  As  the  deer  are  stalked  just  on  the  "timber-line" 
the  hunters  lived  at  a  healthy  altitude  of  from  11,000  to  12,000 


feet.  The  stags  are  not  free  from  velvet  till  the  end  of  August, 
and  the  rutting  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  September. 
This  limits  what  we  consider  absolutely  legitimate  sport  to  little 
more  than  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Williamson,  however,  shot  some 
stags  in  the  season  wheu  they  fill  the  woods  with  the  noise  of 
their  jostling  horns  in  warlike  encounter,  and  with  a  prolonged 
shrill  whistling  cry,  unlike  the  roar  of  the  amorous  Highland  deer. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Williamson  has  solved  that  vexed  question,  What 
becomes  of  the  cast  horns  of  the  red  deer  in  Scotland  ?  In  the 
Lews  he  has  seen  hinds  chewing  the  stags'  antlers.  The  deer  eat 
their  own  old  horns. 

We  cannot  follow  all  Mr.  Williamson's  stalks  through  a  country 
so  beautiful,  crowned  with  snow-peaks,  seamed  with  trout-streams 
which  the  beavers  dam,  rich  with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  free  from 
snakes  and  insects,  that  it  is  justly  called  "the  sportsman's  para- 
dise." His  first  stag,  "  as  big  and  heavy  as  a  sixteen-hands  horse," 
he  killed,  after  vainly  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  shoot  a  hind. 
The  stag  joined  the  hinds,  and  his  arrival  saved  Mr.  Williamson 
from  the  stain  of  an  unchivalrous  act.  He  found  that  a  shot  in  the 
shoulder  will  not  settle  a  wapiti  stag,  who  needs  a  bullet  in  the 
heart.  The  head  bore  thirteen  points,  the  antlers  measured  fifty- 
three  and  fifty-one  inches,  with  a  span  of  forty-two  inches.  The 
next  head  had  fourteen  perfect  tines,  and  Mr.  Williamson  pub- 
lishes a  photograph  of  this  splendid  trophy.  To  all  but  enthusiasts 
stalking  "shop"  is  even  as  golf  "shop"  or  whist  "shop."  '  To 
enthusiasts  we  may  recommend  Mr.  Williamson's  spirited  descrip- 
tions of  the  almost  Indian  skill  of  his  guide,  who  followed  a 
wounded  stag  for  many  miles  by  such  small  "  signs  "  as  a  bruised 
twig  or  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  grass.  Mr.  Williamson  had  the 
luck  to  come  on  a  monstrous  stag  which  his  guide  had  observed  in 
the  previous  year.  Now,  monstrous  stags,  like  monstrous  trout  and 
salmon,  generally  escape,  and,  for  all  we  know,  attain  the  age  and 
size  of  the  stag  of  Redynvre,  and  the  salmon  of  Llyn  Lly  w.  "  The 
stag  said,  when  I  first  came  hither,  there  was  a  plain  all  around  me, 
without  any  trees  save  one  oak  sapling,  which  grew  up  to  be  an 
oak  with  a  hundred  branches.  And  that  oak  has  since  perished, 
so  that  nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  withered  stump."  As  for  the 
salmon  of  Llyn  Llyw,  who  had  fifty  salmon  spears  in  his  back,  he 
carried  Kai  and  Gwrhyr  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  tale  of  him  is 
told  in  the  story  of  the  Twrch  Trwyth.  Such,  and  so  great  are  the 
deer  we  miss,  and  the  salmon  that  break  us,  and  get  away.  But 
Mr.  Williamson  slew  the  great  stag  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
his  antlers  were  inches  fifty-six  and  fifty-nine,  and  their  points 
were  sixteen.  To  have  shot  this  stag,  and  followed  a  grizzly 
trail  till  he  faced,  and  slew  "  the  coming  curse,"  as  Mr.  Swinburne 
calls  the  Calydonian  boar,  is  not  to  have  lived  or  travelled  to 
Colorado  in  vain.  Mr.  Williamson's  photographs  of  stag,  moun- 
tain sheep  {mouflons  ?),  dead  grizzlies,  and  scenery  at  large,  are 
worthy  of  a  book  that  should  be  a  favourite  in  every  shooting 
lodge  from  the  Lews  to  Braemar. 


THE  TKUMPET-MAJOlt.* 

MR.  HARDY'  in  his  latest  novel  has  produced  perhaps  a  finer 
study  of  character  in  a  certain  sense  than  he  has  before  given 
to  his  readers.  His  hero,  John  Loveday,  who  gives  the  book 
its  name,  is  a  man  who  compels  admiration  and  sympathy, 
and  whose  simple  and  noble  nature  is  set  before  us  in  the 
most  direct  and  simple  way,  revealing  itself  by  actions  which 
seem  to  him  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  which  are  left  by  the 
writer  to  speak  for  themselves  without  any  attempt  at  what  is 
called  subtle  moralizing,  and  frequently  is  merely  pretentious 
verbiage.  This  central  character  is  surrounded  by  others,  drawn 
for  the  most  part  with  the  truth  and  insight  which  have  raised 
Mr.  Hardy  to  the  high  place  he  occupies  among  novelists  of  our 
time.  There  is  less  in  this  book  of  the  countrymen's  talk  which 
has  been  so  attractive  a  feature  in  some  other  of  the  writer's 
works  :  but  there  is  also  less  of  the  quaint  phrasing,  turns  of 
thought,  and  unexpected  similes  which  sometimes  tended  to 
degenerate  into  affectation.  One  of  the  few  instances  of 
this  tendency  to  be  found  in  the  present  work  may  serve 
to  illustrate"  our  meaning.  Describing  Miller  Loveday's  face 
Mr.  Hardy  writes  that  "it  was  capable  of  immense  changes 
of  expression ;  mobility  was  its  essence — a  roll  of  flesh 
forming*  a  buttress  to  his  nose  on  each  side,  and  a  deep  ravine 
lying  between  his  lower  lip  and  the  tumulus  represented  by  his 
chin.  These  fleshy  lumps  moved  stealthily,  as  if  of  their  own 
accord,  whenever  his  fancy  was  tickled."  The  overcharged  and 
unpleasant  grotesqueness  of  this  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the 
straightforwardness  of  the  writer's  best  manner.  Buttresses,  a 
deep  ravine,  and  a  tumulus  convey  no  real  notion  of  any  human 
face,  and  would  seem  out  of  place  even  if  applied  to  such  images  as 
Gog  and  Magog.  The  miller  becomes  a  living  and  pleasing  character 
enough  as  we  go  through  the  book ;  but  he  is  handicapped  at  first 
by  a  description  artistically  false  and  far  from  attractive  in  itself. 
To  a  less  degree  the  same  fault  is  to  be  observed  in  the  description 
of  Derriman"  the  miser,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  "  the  edge  of 
his  skull  round  his  eye-sockets  was  visible  through  the  skin,  and 
he  had  a  mouth  whose  cornere  made  towards  the  back  of  his  head 
on  the  slightest  provocation."  There  is  surely  no  need  for  the 
somewhat  g-hastly  detail  about  the  eye-sockets,  and  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  power  should  learn  to  avoid  mannerisms  which  cer- 


*  The  Trumpet-Major.  A  Tale.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  3  vols.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1880. 
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tainly  add  no  strength  to  his  work.  The  method  which  is  of  tho 
highest  value  in  Mr.  Hardy's  descriptions  of  nature,  and  of  such 
stirring  niul  lively  scoues  as  the  striking  ot  Iho  camp  at  Over- 
combe,  fails  when  it  is  applied  as  it  is  in  the  first  description  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Such  faults  as  these  are  far  outweighed 
by  the  merits  of  the  book,  but  it  would  not  be  well  in  tho  caso  of 
a  novelist  of  exceptional  strength  to  leave  them  unnoticed. 

Tho  first  chapter  of  t ho  frumpet-Mojor — Iho  date  of  which 
beloii"8  to  "  tho  days  of  high-wuisted  and  muslin-gowned  women, 
when  tho  vast  amount  of  soldiering  going  on  in  tho  country  was 
a  cause  of  much  trembling  to  tho  sex" — introduces  us  to  two 
ladies  of  limited  means,  living  in  a  villago  near  tho  Wessox  coast. 
"  Tho  elder  was  Mrs.  Martha  Garland,  a  landscape-painter's 
widow,  and  tho  other  was  her  only  daughter  Anne."  They  in- 
habit a  part  of  an  old  building  which  from  being  a  manor-house 
Las  become  converted  into  a  mill,  kept  by  Miller  Loveday,  already 
spoken  of,  with  whom  they  are  on  excellent  terms.  The  miller 
has  indeed  a  decided,  if  bashfully  latent,  admiration  for  tho 
widow.  Tho  quiet  of  the  villago  life  is  pleasantly  interrupted  at 
the  time  of  the  story's  opening  by  tho  establishment  hard  by  of  a 
camp,  which  excites  much  curiosity  and  admiration.  What 
manner  of  woman  Mrs.  Garland  was  is  indicated  by  her  behaviour 
under  the  influence  of  this  agitation  :  — 

Mrs.  Garland  was  of  a  festive  and  sanguine  turn  of  mind,  a  woman  soon 
set  up  and  soon  set  down,  and  the  coming  of  the  regiments  quite  excited 
her.  She  thought  there  was  reason  for  putting  on  her  best  cap,  thought 
that  perhaps  there  was  not ;  that  she  would  hurry  on  the  dinner  and  go  out 
in  the  afternoon ;  then  that  she  would,  after  all,  do  nothing  unusual,  nor 
show  any  silly  excitements  whatever,  since  they  were  unbecoming  in  a 
mother  and  a  widow.  Thus  circumscribing  her  intentions  till  she  was 
toned  down  to  an  ordinary  person  of  forty,  Mrs.  Garland  accompanied  her 
daughter  downstairs  to  dine,  saying,  "Presently  we  will  call  on  Miller 
Loveday,  and  hear  what  he  thinks  of  it  all." 

Miller  Loveday,  however,  "  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family  of  corn-grinders  whose  history  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,"  forestalls  this  intention  by  paying  a  visit  himself  to  his 
tenants,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observes : — "  You  have  been 
looking  out,  like  the  rest  o'  us,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Garland,  at  the 
mampus  of  soldiers  that  have  come  upon  the  down  ?  "  and  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  Well,  one  of  the  horse  regiments  is  the  — th  Dragoons, 
my  son  John's  regiment,  you  know."  The  conversation  further 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  miller  has  another  son,  Bob,  a  sailor, 
who,  at  the  termination  of  his  present  voyage,  i3  to  settle  down  on 
shore  and  help  his  father  as  grinder  at  the  mill.  Finally,  the 
miller  invites  the  widow  and  her  daughter  to  join  a  little  supper- 
party  which  he  is  about  to  give  in  honour  of  his  son  the  Trumpet- 
Major's  reappearance  in  his  native  place.  The  description  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  Mrs.  Garland  and  Anne  each  making  objec- 
tions to  joining  this  party,  while  each  is  secretly  longing  to  go,  is 
in  the  writer's  best  vein.  The  incidents  of  the  party  itself,  which 
the  two  women  finally  join,  are  full  of  character  and  liveliness,  and 
the  experienced  novel-reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
Anne's  blushing  and  being  embarrassed  when  a  deaf  superannuated 
corporal  reminds  her,  in  the  loud  voice  peculiar  to  deaf  people,  of  the 
days  when  "  young  Bob  Loveday  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  ye."  The 
general  conversation  turns  upon  the  expected  invasion  of  England, 
as  to  which  various  suggestions  are  offered : — 

"  The  night-time  is  when  they  will  try  it,  if  they  try  it  at  all,"  said  old 
Tullidge,  in  the  tone  of  one  whose  watch  at  the  beacon  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  jjiven  him  comprehensive  views  of  the  situation.  "It  is 
my  belief  that  the  point  they  will  choose  for  making  the  shore  is  just  over 
there,"  and  he  nodded  with  indifference  towards  a  section  of  the  coast  at  a 
hideous  nearness  to  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled,  whereupon 
Feucible  Tremlett,  and  Cripplestraw  of  the  Locals,  tried  to  show  no  signs 
of  trepidation. 

"  When  d'ye  think  'twill  be  ?  "  said  Volunteer  Comfort,  the  blacksmith. 

"  I  can't  answer  to  a  day,"  said  the  corporal.  "  But  it  will  certainly  be  in 
a  down-channel  tide ;  and  instead  of  pulling  hard  against  it,  he'll  let  his 
boats  drift,  and  that  will  bring  'cm  right  into  Weymouth  Bay.  'Twill  be 
a  beautiful  stroke  of  war,  it  so  be  'tis  quietly  done  !  " 

"Beautiful,"  said  Cripplestraw,  moving  inside  his  clothes.  "But  bow  if 
we  should  be  all  abed,  corporal  ?  You  can't  expect  a  man  to  be  brave  in 
his  shirt,  especially  we  Locals,  that  have  only  got  so  far  as  shoulder  tire- 
locks." 

"  He's  not  coming  this  summer.  He'll  never  come  at  all,"  said  a  tall 
sergeant-major  decisively. 

Loveday,  the  soldier,  was  too  much  engaged  in  attending  upon  Anno 
and  her  mother  to  join  in  these  surmises,  bestirring  himself  to  get  the  ladies 
some  of  the  best  liquor  the  house  afforded,  which  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
crossed  the  channel  as  privately  as  Buonaparte  wished  his  army  to  do,  and 
had  been  landed  on  a  dark  night  over  the  cliff.  After  this  he  asked  Anne 
to  sing  ;  but  though  she  had  a  very  pretty  voice  in  private  performances 
of  that  nature,  she  declined  to  oblige  him  ;  turning  the  subject  by  making 
a  hesitating  inquiry  about  his  brother  Robert,  whom  he  had  mentioned 
j  ust  before. 

The  question  about  Robert  leads  to  an  announcement  on  John's 
part  that  his  brother  is  in  love.  This  scene  further  introduces 
young  Festus  Derriman,  nephew  of  the  miser  already  referred  to — 
a  personage  whose  singularly  unpleasant  character  is  drawn  with 
much  vividness  and  absence  of  exaggeration.  It  might  not  seem 
at  first  that  there  was  much  freshness  to  be  got  out  of,  or  to  be 
put  into,  the  figure  of  a  young  man  whose  courage  and  virtue  are 
in  inverse  proportion  to  bis  strength  and  his  disposition  to 
swagger.  Out  of  these  materials,  however,  Mr.  Hardy  has 
managed  to  make  a  living  and  novel  character.  Festus  at  once 
conceives  an  admiration  for  Anne,  and  proceeds  to  persecute  her 
whenever  and  wherever  he  can  with  his  attentions,  much  to  the 
confusion  of  John  Loveday,  who  on  his  side  has  an  honest 
admiration  for  her,  but  sutlers  himself  to  be  cut  out  by  the 
bullying  yeomanry  man.  Some  of  the  scenes  between  Festus 
and  Anne  are  capital,  though  here  and  there  the  humour  is 


a  tritlo  ■  trained.  Better  still,  perhaps,  is  tho  scono  of  John 
Loveday 8  first  proposal  to  Anno,  after  ho  has  received  her 
mother's  permission  to  try  his  chance  with  her.  Ho  bus  got 
his  opportunity  of  being  loft  alono  with  her,  but  is  so  em- 
barrassed by  his  emotions  that  "  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
ho  would  ever  havo  broached  tho  subject  at  all,  had  not  a  distant 
church  clock  opportunely  assisted  him  by  striking  tho  hour  of 
three."  At  this  ho  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  said,  "  '  That  clock 
strikes  in  G  sharp.'  '  Indeed,  G  sharp,'  said  Anno  civilly."  Then 
ho  goes  on  to  tell  how  ho  had  a  wager  witli  tho  bandmaster  of  tho 
North  Wessox  Militia  about  tho  note.  "  IIo  said  the  Bote  was 
G;  I  said  it  wasn't.  When  wo  found  it  was  G  sharp  we  didn't 
know  how  to  settle  it."  From  music  he  diverges  as  naturally  us 
he  can  to  the  advantages  of  a  Trumpet-Major's  position,  and  finally 
manages  to  make  his  proposal,  which  is  practically  rejected, 

Events  now  become  complicated  by  tho  arrival  of  Bob  Love- 
day, the  sailor,  who  appears  laden  with  presents,  none  of  which  ho 
can  persuade  Anne  to  accept,  and  who,  some  days  later,  goes 
oil' to  fetch  home  his  intended  bride,  Miss  Johnson,  of  whom  he 
knows  practically  nothing  except  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her  at  Southampton,  and  that  she  has  represented  herself  as  being 
possessed  of  much  gentility  and  of  a  rich  aunt.  On  her  arrival  at 
the  mill  curious  things  happen.  When  John  Loveday  comes  in, 
she  faints,  and  the  next  morning  she  disappears,  leaving  no  clue 
to  her  whereabouts  or  to  her  reasons  for  flight.  Bob  accounts  for 
it  on  the  supposition  that  "  We  weren't  good  enough  for  her,  and 
she  went  away  in  scorn."  The  father  retorts  that  "  She  seemed 
glad  enough  to  get  hold  of  us,"  to  which  Bob  replies  that  he  who 
has  never  been  out  of  Overconibe  in  his  life  cannot  know  "  what 
delicate  feelings  are  in  a  real  refined  woman's  mind.  Any  little 
vulgar  action  unreave3  their  nerves  like  a  marline  spike.  Now  I 
wonder  if  you  did  anything  to  disgust  her  ?  " 

"  Faith  !  not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Loveday,  reflecting.  "  I  didn't  say  a 
single  thing  that  I  should  naturally  have  said,  on  purpose  to  give  no 
offence." 

"  You  was  alwaj's  very  homely,  you  know,  father." 
"  Yes  ;  so  I  was,"  said  the  miller  meekly. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  could  have  been,"  Bob  continued,  wandering  about 
restlessly.  "  You  didn't  go  drinking  out  of  the  big  mug  with  your  mouth 
full,  or  wipe  your  lips  with  your  sleeve  ?  " 

"  That  I'll  swear  I  didn't  !  "  said  the  miller  firmly.  "  Thinks  I,  there's 
no  knowing  what  I  may  do  to  shock  her,  so  I'll  take  my  solid  victuals  in 
the  bakehouse,  and  only  a  crumb  and  a  drop  in  her  company  for  manners." 

"  You  could  do  no  more  than  that,  certainly,"  said  Bob  gently. 

Subsequently  John  feels  bound  to  explain  that  Miss  Johnson's 
disappearance  is  due  to  his  intervention,  because  "  she  was  not  a 
woman  who  could  possibly  be  your  wife."  Bob,  however,  ex- 
presses iu  different  language  Othello's  sentiments  as  to  the 
blessings  of  ignorance,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  start  in  quest  of  the 
missing  Miss  Johnson  ;  but,  moved  by  better  counsels,  turns  back,  to 
find  that  the  miller,  anxious  that  all  the  wedding  preparations 
should  not  be  wasted,  has  hastened  his  own  long-intended  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  Mrs.  Garland,  and  has  been  accepted.  There 
is  a  difficulty  about  Bob's  presence  at  the  wedding-feast ;  he  feels 
that  he  is  out  of  tune  for  mirth.  "  Deuce  take  me,"  cries  the 
miller,  "  if  I  would  have  asked  her,  then,  if  I  had  known  'twas 
going  to  drive  thee  out  of  the  house !  Now  come,  Bob,  I'll  find 
a  way  of  arranging  it  and  sobering  it  down,  so  that  it  shall  be  as 
melancholy  as  you  require — in  short,  just  like  a  funeral,  if  thou'lt 
promise  to  stay."  "  Very  well,"  replies  Bob ;  "  on  that  condition 
I'll  stay." 

We  are  by  this  time  well  in  the  middle  of  the  second  volume, 
and  from  this  point  up  to  the  end  incidents  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  false  alarm 
of  an  invasion  leads  to  various  developments  both  of  the  plot  and 
of  the  characters,  and  in  the  latter  connexion  we  may  call  special 
attention  to  a  scene  between  the  swaggering  Festus  Derriman 
and  his  old  uncle's  factotum,  at  a  moment  when  all  the 
military  ought  to  be  starting  for  the  coast.  Then  come  the 
engagement  of  Bob  to  Anne,  an  exciting  scene  of  an  escape 
from  a  pressgang  set  on  Bob's  track  by  the  mean  Festus, 
Bob's  period  of  service  under  Nelson,  and  other  matters  which 
are  so  closely  involved  with  the  denouement  that  we  refrain  from 
dwelling  on  them,  lest  we  should  spoil  the  interest  of  readers. 
The  same  reasons  prevent  us  from  explaining  more  fully  the 
character  of  John  Loveday,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
with  special  praise.  The  manner  of  its  development,  like  the  many 
merits  of  descriptive  and  perceptive  power  to  be  found  in  the 
volumes,  can  be  more  easily  appreciated  from  reading  the  book 
itself  than  from  any  amount,  however  copious,  of  quotation. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M FORNERON,  who  has  already  made  successful  experi- 
•  ments  in  treating  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
begun  a  work  on  Philip  II.  (i),  the  first  two  volumes  of  which 
extend  to  the  year  1576.  This  period  of  history  is  one  of  such 
general  importance  that  most  European  nations,  in  this  age  of 
patient  examination  of  archives  and  documents,  have  contributed 
huge  masses  of  documentary  evidence  for  the  historian  to  examine, 
and  few  save  specialists  can  hope  to  estimate  correctly  the  value 
of  each  new  examination.  M.  Forneron  seems  at  least  determined 
to  show  that  the  superficiality  which  used  to  be  charged  against 

(1)  Histoire  de  Philippe  II.  Tomes  1,  2.  Par  II.  Forneron.  Paris: 
Plon. 
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French  historians  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  His  list  of  authorities 
and  his  citations  of  them  are  sufficiently  imposing.  It  must  be 
added  that  Rff.  Forneron's  statements  are,  for  the  most  part, 
strictly  confined  to  facts,  and  that  he  is  very  sober  in  the 
few  expressions  of  comment  and  opinion  -which  he  permits 
himself.  A  chapter  on  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  one  on  Don  Carlos,  may  be  speci- 
ally cited  in  proof  of  this.  The  former  is  not  -worked  up  with 
any  superabundance  of  picturesque  detail,  but  it  is  graphic  and 
effective  enough.  The  latter  exhibits  with  equal  effectiveness  the 
ghastly  history  of  the  prince's  life  and  death,  not  the  less 
ghastly  because  it  is  so  totally  different  from  the  romantic  stories — 
long  ago,  it  is  true,  known  to  be  wholly  fictitious — which  have 
obtained  currency  on  the  subject.  M.  Forneron's  simple,  but  by 
no  means  jejune,  narrative  brings  out  better  than  any  rhetoric 
could  do  the  contrast  between  the  high-minded,  impassioned,  and 
chivalrous  prince  of  fiction  and  the  deformed,  mischievous,  super- 
stitious cretin  of  fact.  He  dismisses  the  supposition  of  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Inquisition  as  baseless,  but  seems  to  have 
little  doubt  of  the  administration  of  slow  poison  when  the  physical 
incompetence,  moral  perversity,  and  mental  alienation  of  the  un- 
lucky boy  were  ascertained. 

In  giving  a  Histoire  des  mysteres  (2)  which  is  the  first  book  on 
the  subject  pretending,  or  that  could  have  pretended,  to  anything 
like  completeness,  M.  Petit  de  Julleville  has  supplied  what  was 
very  much  wanted.  The  two  volumes  before  us  are  indeed  only 
part  of  a  still  more  ambitious  work,  which  is  to  include  a  history 
of  French  comedy  in  the  middle  ages,  a  history  of  the  theatre  of 
the  Eenaissance,  and,  we  suppose,  even  more  still.  This  Histoire 
des  mysteres  is,  however,  in  itself  a  considerable  work.  The  task 
of  disinterring  old  French  literature  has  been  going  on  so  rapidly 
of  late  years  that  many  meritorious  work3  published  in  the  last 
century  have  become  practically  obsolete,  and  the  quantity  of 
text  now  at  the  disposal  of  inquirers  absolutely  demands"  the 
assistance  of  a  connected  history.  It  is,  for  instance,  only  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  the  three  capital  monuments  of 
the  genre,  the  great  collection  of  Miracles  de  la  Vierge,  the  huge 
Misthre  du  viel  Testament,  and  the  Passion  of  Greban  have  been 
put — the  first  two  not  yet  completely,  the  third  wholly — within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  readers.  M.  Petit  de  Julleville's  book  comes, 
therefore,  at  a  good  time.  We  cannot  here  examine  it  in  detail ; 
but  we  may  say  that,  though  we  have  noticed  some  dubious 
statements  in  it,  it  seems  generally  correct,  and  is  certainly 
comprehensive.  The  plan,  indeed,  whereby  the  author  in  the 
first  volume  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  Mysteries  during  their 
five  or  six  centuries  of  life,  and  in  the  second  analyses  them  in 
detail,  involves  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  ;  but  the  fault  is 
by  no  means  unpardonable  in  such  a  book.  Indeed  the  form  of 
the  second  volume,  which  consists  of  a  catalogue  raisonne  of 
Mysteries  and  their  ascertained  representations,  is  particularly 
valuable,  because  it  admits  of  easy  supplement  as  fresh  investiga- 
tions of  the  rich  archives  and  libraries  of  France  may  bring  to- 
g-ether fresh  matter. 

It  seems  that  some  little  time  ago,  when  all  Paris  was  exciting 
itself  about  vitriol-throwing,  M.  Claretie  suggested  that  his  friend 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  strangely  behindhand  in  commenting  on 
a  subject  so  germane  to  his  favourite  studies.  M.  Dumas,  in  reply, 
hastens  to  show  his  friend  M.  Claretie  that  he  has  not  deserted  his 
post.  Les  femmes  qui  tuent  et  les  femmes  qui  votent  (3)  is  an 
interesting  plaidoyer  in  favour  of  divorce  incidentally  and  women's 
suffrage  directly.  These  are,  in  M.  Dumas's  highly  respectable 
opinion,  the  two  shortest  highways  now  open  to  perfectibility. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  interesting  to  learn,  great  as  have 
been  M.  Dumas's  projects  and  performances  already,  that  he 
has  some  idea  of  undertaking  a  crusade  even  more  daring  and 
more  benevolent  than  any  that  he  has  yet  attempted.  The 
last  sentence  of  his  book  contains  a  promise  which  cannot 
fail  to  gratify  all  persons,  human  and  superhuman.  "  Pour 
le  moment,"  says  he,  "  nous  sommes  en  train  de  delivrer  la 
femme ;  quand  ce  sera  fait  nous  tacherons  de  delivrer  Dieu."  And 
after  this  it  is  probable  that  people  will  still  continue  to  talk  of 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  and  suchlike  persons  as  the  chief  of 
emancipators.  But  we  must  say  that  M.  Dumas's  expectations 
from  the  second  and  most  surprising  "  deliverance  "  are  a  little 
disappointing.  "  Alors,"  he  says — that  is  to  say,  when  the  two 
emancipations  have  been  effected — "  nous  verrons  plus  clair  et  nous 
marcherons  plus  vite."  There  really  would  seem  to  be  something 
of  disproportion  between  the  means  and  the  end.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that,  besides  the  preposterous  absurdities  which  never  fail  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  any  work  by  this  author,  not  a  few  flashes  of 
sound  sense  and  keen  wit  (also  as  usual)  appear.  A  sort  of  lutin, 
more  capricious  even  than  the  famous  one  in  Corneille's  case,  seems 
to  attend  M.  Dumas,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  making  him  devote 
his  talents  to  the  illustration  of  the  most  ridiculous  crotchets,  and 
occasionally  of  something  worse. 

The  veteran  author  of  what,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  histories  of  the  literature  of  a  nation 
ever  written  in  a  small  compass,  has  in  two  volumes  (4)  under- 
taken a  somewhat  ambitious  task.  To  give  in  a  couple  of  hundred 
pages  a  satisfactory  sketch  of  any  one  such  literature  as  those 

(2)  Les  mysteres.  Par  L.  Petit  de  Julleville.  2  tomes.  Paris  : 
L  Hachette  &  Co. 

(3)  Les  femmes  'qui  tuent  ct  les  femmes  qui  votcnt.  Par  A.  Dumas  fils. 
Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(4)  Histoire  des  lilteratnres  elrangeres.  1.  Italia — Espagne.  2.  Angle- 
terrt — Ademagne.    Par  J.  Demogeot.    Paris  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 


which  M.  Demogeot  handles— even  though  consideration  be  limited 
to  its  "  relation  with  the  literature  of  France  "—needs  no  small 
study,  and  especially  no  small  first-hand  study.  To  give  such 
sketches  of  all  fouris  certainly  a  thing  which  non  contingit  cuivis.  Such 
sketches  must  almost  inevitably  be,  in  part  at  least,  secondhand,  and 
second-hand  literary  history  is  foredoomed  to  error.  M.  Demogeot 
seems  to  us  to  _  have  pursued  the  fatal  course  of  looking  to°see 
what  other  critics  have  said  about  his  subjects,  and  extracting 
their  opinions  with  a  kind  of  Livian  eclecticism.  What  can  be 
stranger,  for  instance,  than  that  a  Frenchman  speaking  to  French- 
men about  an  Italian  should  give  them  the  opinion  of  an  English 
(and  not  a  specially  qualified  English)  critic  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
M.  Demogeot  does  with  regard  to  Macchiavelli,  and  the  critic 
he  quotes  is  Lord  Macaulay.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  his  facts  are  frequently  as  inaccurate  as  his  opinions 
are  doubtful.  We  open  the  English  part,  and  we  find  it 
stated  that  Eryden  "vecut  et  mourut  catholique" — an  odd 
way  of  informing  French  readers  that  the  poet's  conversion 
took  place  when  he  was  fifty-five.  That  the  date  of  Venice 
Preserved  is  given  as  1662  might  be  merely  one  of  those  errors 
of  the  pen  or  the  press  which  it  is  almost  impossible  wholly 
to  obviate,  were  it  not  that  Otway  is  introduced  among  the  heroic 
tragedians  as  an  example  of  their  "  declamatory  emphasis."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  his  great  play  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  reaction 
against  these  persons  and  of  the  return  to  blank  verse  and  nature. 
Obviously  M.  Demogeot  has  never  opened  Venice  Preserved,  though 
he  names  it.  This  demonstrable  shortcoming  makes  us  naturally 
dubious  as  to  the  authority  with  which  he  speaks  on  other  matters, 
even  where  his  want  of  it  is  not  so  clearly  to  be  shown.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  author  of  some  excellent  work  should  thus  compro- 
mise a  well-earned  reputation. 

M.  Paul  Stapfer,  whose  ShaJccs2)ere  et  Vantiquite  was  noticed 
some  time  ago  in  these  columns,  has  collected  in  a  volume  (5) 
some  miscellaneous  essays  on  detached  points  of  French  literature 
and  history.  Those  on  "  Les  industries  de  Beaumarchais  "  and  on 
"  La  comtesse  de  Bochefort "  will  please  people  who  like  anecdote 
and  the  personal  element  in  literature.  The  other  essays  are 
more  purely  literary.  One  of  the  longest  papers  in  the  book 
is  entitled  "La  poe"sie  fran^aise  en  1872,"  and  now  that  the 
efforts  of  several  English  critics  have  made  the  Parnasse 
and  other  modern  French  poetry  somewhat  better  known  in 
England  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  this  paper  should 
be  found  interesting  reading.  M.  Stapfer's  judgment  seems  to  us 
very  generally  sound  both  as  to  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  the 
school  and  of  its  opponents.  As  to  the  latter,  his  verdict  on  M. 
Maurice  Bouchor  is  admirable.  A  shorter  but  equally  interesting 
essay  on  "  Catullus,  Chenier,  and  Musset,"  deserves  mention,  and  in 
a  notice  of  M.  Paul  de  St.  Victor's  Barbares  et  bandits  published 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  a  view  of  that  brilliant  writer  not  wholly 
dissimilar  to  one  recently  put  forward  in  our  columns  will  be 
found.  In  dealing  with  the  late  M.  Flaubert's  La  tentation  de 
Saint- Antoine,  we  shall  own  that  M.  Stapler  appears  to  us  to  go 
utterly  wrong,  but  this  is  the  only  point  of  serious  disagree- 
ment between  us.  Two  papers  on  Merimoe  emphasize  very  ex- 
cellently a  curious  idiosyncrasy,  and  (beyond  all  doubt)  defect  in 
that  admirable  master  of  style — to  wit,  his  deliberate  affectation  of 
a  by  no  means  genuine  cynicism — and  point  out  the  limitations 
which  this  imposed  upon  his  critical  powers.  Altogether  the 
book  is  one  which,  though  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  desultory 
kind,  contains  much  interesting  matter — matter  all  the  more 
interesting,  perhaps,  because  the  author,  though  evidently  well  read 
and  of  sufficiently  catholic  tastes,  is  very  definitely  French,  even 
to  the  point  of  an  occasional  prejudice. 

Although  all  humanists,  if  the  revival  of  that  excellent  word 
may  be  pardoned,  must  regret  the  acrimonious  quarrels  which  have 
arisen  over  the  disjecta  membra  of  Saint-Simon's  long  buried 
remains,  the  acquisition  of  them  under  whatever  circumstances 
must  be  a  gain  to  letters.  The  second  volume  of  M.  Faugere's 
edition  of  the  unpublished  works  (6)  contains  two  memoirs  on 
the  subjects  which  were  nearest  the  author's  heart — the  legitimiza- 
tion of  bastards,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  and  virtues  of  the 
pairie — with  several  "  pieces  diverses,"  including  the  sketch, 
written  in  the  writer's  most  terrible  style,  of  the  Pere  Tellier.  Let 
us  hope  that  all  the  Saint-Simon  waifs,  whether  published  under 
M.  Faugere's  auspices  or  under  those  of  anybody  else,  will  one 
day  or  other  find  a  home  iu  the  admirable  edition  of  the  memoirs 
which  M.  de  Boislisle  has  just  began  in  the  Grands  ecrivains  de  la 
France, 

Two  more  volumes  of  M.  Thiers's  speeches  (7)  carry  on  the 
publication  to  the  year  1864  That  there  is  between  Article  clxx. 
(November  1851)  and  Article  clxxi.  (December  1863)  a  gap  of 
twelve  years  is  perhaps  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  mention  as  a 
striking  illustration  of  history. 

The  second  and  last  volume  (8)  of  the  supplement  to  M.  Fetis'a 
well-known  dictionary  of  music  and  musicians  has  appeared. 

M.  Felix  PtScaut  (9)  has  compiled  a  volume  which  gives  pro- 

(5)  Etudes  sur  la  littcrature  francaise.  Par  Paul  Stapfer.  Paris: 
Fischbacher. 

(6)  Ecrits  incdits  de  Sainb-Simon.  Par  |P.  Faugere.  Tome  II.' 
Melanges.    Paris :  Hachette. 

(7)  Disco urs parlementaires  de  31.  Thiers.  Tomes  8,  9.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(8)  Biographic  universclle  des  musiciens.  Par  F.  J.  Fe'tis.  Supple'ment 
et  complement  par  A.  Pougin.    Paris  :  Firmin-Didot. 

(9)  Deux  mois  de  mission  en  Italic  Par  Felix  Pccant.  Paris: 
L.  Hachette  &.  Co. 
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bably  tho  most  complete  account  in  existence  of  the  systom  of 

public  instruction  (especially  of  girls)  actually  existing  in  Italy.  It 
is  unfortunately  necessary  to  Bay  that  it  is  very  far  from  an  amusing 
volume,  tho  author  being  apparently  eaten  up  by  the  twin  zeal  of 
mechanical  educationalism  and  Republican  politics.  But  tho  facts 
seem  to  be  honestly  stated,  and  tho  book,  as  a  book  of  roferenco  for 
persons  interested  in  tho  subject,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit. 
Every  fresh  example,  however,  of  the  obsolescence  in  Franco  of  a 
certain  maxim  about  tho  genre  enniii/eii.v  (we  might  go  further  and 
6ay  tho  genre  bite)  is  of  evil  augury. 

"Eighteen  years  ago,  it  would  appear,  M.  Jules  Barni  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Geneva  on  "  the  Victims  of  Free-thought,", a 
course  which  certainly,  considering  Servetus  and  Rousseau,  might 
have  been  delivered  in  a  less  appropriate  place.  M.  Barni,  who 
was  probably  at  that  time  an  exile,  is  now  a  French  Deputy,  and 
bis  lectures  have  been  reprinted  (10).  They  deal  (besides  the  per- 
sonages just  mentioned)  "with  some  interesting  figures,  such  as 
Abelard,  Bruno,  Campauella,  Yanini,  &c.,but  the  handling,  though 
honest  aud  painstaking,  cannot  be  said  to  bo  particularly  adroit. 

All  persons  who  are  not  weary  of  Danteau  commentary  may 
read  M.  Julian  Klaczko's  work  (11)  on  this  and  other  things 
without  fear  of  being  inordinately  bored.  He  has  taken  the 
form  of  dialogue  for  his  work,  but  his  characters  preach  in  a 
manner  which  Socrates  would  have  found  scarcely  tolerable. 

"  Un  Diplomate"  (12)  has  paid  England  the  compliment  of 
borrowing  from  her  his  term  for  a  Ka\oKdya86s,  and  has  illustrated 
bis  conception  thereof  at  considerable  length.  The  oddest  part 
of  the  book  is  a  list  of  personages  who,  to  the  author's  mind, 
bear  the  name  of  gentleman  worthily.  Most  of  them,  we  con- 
fess, are  persons  of  whom  we  have  not  previously  heard,  the 
reason  of  which  is  perhaps  that  the  majority  seem  to  be  of 
Portuguese  nationality.  Perhaps  this  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  only  Englishman  enrolled  in  this  list  clarorum  virorum 
is  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  whom  the  author,  supposing  his  ob- 
servations of  "  the  gentleman  "  to  have  been  conducted'on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus,  may  naturally  have  had  most  opportunities  of 
studying. 

M.  Leopold  Lricour  has  put  much  sound  sense  and  good 
criticism  into  his  book  (13)  on  the  three  chief  dramatists  (MM. 
Augier,  Dumas  fils,  and  Sardou)  of  the  veteran  battalion  now 
living  in  France;  and  he  promises  us  a  supplement  on  MM.  Gondinet, 
Labiche,  Barriere,  &c,  to  which  we  look  forward  with  pleasure. 
The  chief  and  principal  thing  is  that  M.  Lacour  has  declared  war 
to  the  knife  against  M.  Zola.  Iu  this  question  lie  the  issues  of  life 
or  death  for  French  literature  nowadays,  and  any  vigorous  recruit 
on  the  right  side  is  to  be  welcomed. 

M.  Lemerre's  Petite  biblioth'eque  litlcraire  has  received  two  ac- 
cessions— the  fourteenth  volume  (containing  Macbeth  and  Othello) 
of  Francois  Victor  Hugo's  translation  of  Shakspeare  (14),  and  the 
first  volume  (15)  of  an  edition  of  Paul  de  Musset's  sketches  of  the 
literary  oddities  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Histoire  de  Buyart  (16),  which  Messrs.  Hachette  published 
not,  long  ago  in  their  Bibliotheque  ties  Ecoles  et  des  families,  h as 
been  republished  with  an  English  introduction  and  notes  by  M. 
Jules  Bue. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Revue  des 
arts  decwatifs  (17)  is  the  representation  (on  what  scale  we  are  not 
told)  of  a  cup  and  cover  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  goldsmith's 
work.  The  proportions  are  admirable,  and  the  ornaments,  chiefly 
in  winged  monsters  of  a  dragonisli  kind,  are  excellently  disposed. 

The  usual  deluge  of  almanacs  (18)  has  set  in  at  Paris.  The 
Almanachde  la  bonne  cuisineyiiM  teach'any "misguided  person  who 
believes  in  it  to  ruin  a  salmon  by  stewing  him  in  champagne. 
The  veritable  Triple  Liegeois  will  give  all  sorts  of  learned  in- 
formation to  whosoever  can  decipher  its  very  blunt  type  on  its  very 
grey  paper.  The  Almanach-album  des  celebrit.es  explains  itself. 
Three  different  publications  bear  the  name,  honoured  by  almanac- 
buyers,  of  Mathieu  de  la  Drome,  and  as  they  are  of  different 
prices  and  all  come  &  from  the  same  publishers,  no  uncomfort- 
able suspicion  of  piracy  need  be  entertained.  The  Almanach 
parisien  has  a  pleasing  absence  of  special  features.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Almanach  des  Farisiennes  preserves  some  of  the 
least  edifying  fancies  which  have  inspired  M.  Grevin's  ingenious 
but  vagabond  pencil.    The  Almanach  comique  really  has  some 
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claim  to  its  title,  though  it  makes  an  Englishman  think  somewhat 
regretfully  of  tho  "  Comic  Almanacs  "  of  the  days  of  hifl  youth. 
Good  Catholics,  "  scientists,"  young  mothors,  doll.s,  feminine  per- 
sons anxious  for  fashions  not  moro  than  a  year  old — all  have  their 
Year-books.  There  is  tho  Almanach  de.  France  et  du  mwee  de* 
families — an  odd  conjunction  ;  tho  little  national  Almanach  de, 
France,  with  a  ferocious  Turco  on  the  cover;  tho  Almanach 
astrologique ;  the  Almanach  prophitique  (which  is  not  so  amusing 
as  the  pantagrueline  prognostications)  ;  and  tho  Lunatic  Almanac. 
Tho  Charivari  has  its  book,  and  indeed  several;  for  more  than 
one  of  those  already  mentioned  draw  their  illustrations  from  that 
periodical.  The  Almanach  pour  rire  may  be  applied  to  the  mid- 
riff's which  the  Almanach  comique  has  failed  to  move.  Finally, 
Le  parfait  Vigneron  laments  the  policy  of  a  short-sighted  Govern- 
ment, which  objects  to  the  perfect  wine-grower  supplementing  his 
stock  of  Lafitte  with  raisin-wine ;  tho  Almanach  du  savoir  vivre 
reproduces,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  bungling  manner,  the  minute 
directions  of  our  own  well-known  manuals  of  etiquette  ;  and  the 
"  Illustrated  Thief  "  gives,  like  the  Almanach  des  celebriles,  plen- 
tiful portraits  of  persons^whose  life  or  death  has  been  notable  in 
the  past  twelvemonth. 

The  novels  on  which  we  have  to  comment  are  all  of  fair 
average  merit,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  but  oiler  nothing  very  re- 
markable. Three  anonymous  Histoires  intimes  (19)  are  carefully 
written,  with  a  certain  dash  of  the  preposterous  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  first,  where  a  widow  courted  by  a  younger  man  long  refuses 
his  suit  for  fear  of  becoming  au  object  "  which  he  can  only  love 
out  of  pity,"  but  consents  on  learning  that  she  has  incurable  heart 
complaint.  M.  Eugene  Chavette  (20)  opens  a  novel  with  a 
mystery  which  would  have  made  Mr.  YVilkie  Collins's  mouth 
water  fifteen  years  'ago.  M.  Ulbach's  known  wealth  is  such  that 
he  does  not  incur  the  suspicion  of  poverty  by  adapting  (21)  a 
novel  from  the  famous  Hungarian  romancer.  Le  tapis  vert  is  of 
the  class  to  which  we  should  expect  it  to  belong— a  novel  of  in- 
cident, the  scene  being,  not  Hungary,  but  Poland  and  Russia. 
M.  Henri  Rochefort  seems  to  be  taking  vigorously  to  bis  new 
function  of  novel-writing.  Le  palefrenier  (22)  is,  we  think, 
his  most  successful  effort  as  yet  of  the  kind.  In  it 
an  enthusiastic  Communist  converts  and  marries  the  daughter  of 
his  Legitimist  employer,  and  she  goes  out  to  join  him  in  New 
Caledonia.  That  not  wholly  delightful  region  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  M.  Piochefort's  spirits  the  effect  untranslatably  de- 
nominated in  French  "  obsession."  He  cannot  keep  it  out  of  his 
memorials.  Lastly  has  to  be  noticed  a  kind  of  dramatic 
romance  which  M.  Ferdinand  Fabre  has  written,  not,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  without  some  inspiration  from  M.  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Lliospitalicre  (23)  is  a  sufficiently  touching  story  of  Cevenol 
peasant  life.  It  is  preceded,  however,  by  a  would-be  playful 
account  of  the  history  of  its  composition,  and  of  the  debates 
between  M.  Fabre's  "  Moi  de  Paris  "  and  "  Moi  d'Yport,"  at  which 
latter  place  Lliospitalicre,  we  are  to  suppose,  first  saw  the  light. 
This  seems  to  presuppose  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  readers 
in  the  processes  of  the  author's  mind  than  they  (to  judge  from  our- 
selves) invariably  feel. 

(19)  Histoires  intimes.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(20)  L'oncle  du  Monsieur  de  Madame.  Par  Eugene  Chavette.  Paris  : 
Dentu. 

(21)  Le  tapis  vert.  Par  Louis  Ulbach.  Imite  de  Maurice  Jokai.  Paris: 
Calmann  Levy. 

(22)  Le  pale  frenier.    Par  Henri  Rochefort.    Paris  -  Charpentier. 

(23)  L'kospitaliere.    Par  I  erdinaud  Fabre.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotiieiungiiam,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  1.30G,  NOVEMBER  6,  1880: 

The  Pre-identia]  Election. 
Garibaldi  at  Milan.       Eastern  Affairs. 
The  Judicial  Appointments.      Mr.  Caird  and  the  Indian  Government. 
Lord  Shcrbrooke  on  Ireland.  The  French  Government  and  the  Pope. 

The  Municipal  Elections.      Consols  at  Par. 


Fairies.  Besancon. 
The  Height  of  Diversion.     Malta.     Laurence  Tomson's  New  Testament. 
The  Aeronautical  Society.        Growth  of  Wealth  iu  France.        The  Theatres. 
Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting. 


The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
Chinese  and  Chaldees.      McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
The  Rebecca  Rioter.      Stoughton's  Life  of  Wilberforce. 
The  Naval  Brigade  in  South  Africa. 
Sport  and  Photography  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.       The  Trumpet-Major. 
French  Literature. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[November  6,1880. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,305,  OCTOBER  30,  1S80  : 

The  Government  and  the  Anarchists— Afghanistan— Greece  and  Europe— Italy- 
Speeches  of  the  Week— Bribery — Spain  by  a  Spaniard— British  Farming. 

The  Wages  of  Literature— Wigtownshire— The  Moliere  Week  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cois—Gladstone  Fancy  Stationery — Autumn  Outside  the  Fog — Guy's  Hospital — 
Winter  Opera — The  Cambridgeshire. 

Recent  Travels  in  Japan — Clerical  Reminiscences — The  Head  of  Medusa — Antiquities 
of  Orissa — Wrecked  Lives — Albania — Adam  and  Eve— Stevenson  on  House 
Architecture— American  Literature. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS.  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^TORIUM."  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  anil  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  eath:i:s  l.v 22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "Christian  Martyrs,"  *c. 
attire  DORfi  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SON'S  ANNUAL  WINTER  Exhi- 
bition of  HIGH-CLASS  PICTURES,  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS, 
is  HOW  OPEN,  at  5  lluy market,  opposite  lk-r  Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is.,  including 
Catalogue. 

ROYAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  —  Lecture 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  Afternoon,  at  Three,  Dr.  ZERFFI  will 
Xiecture  "On  the  Science  01  General  History."  Syllabus:  Avatars  and  Incarnations— 
Gottun*— Buddhism— -  Rock-hewn  Temples--  Indian  Philosophy,  students  ofthe  Science  and 
Art  Department  and  Teachers  of  Board  Schools  admitted  tree.  The  Public  Is.  Gd.  per  Lecture. 

POSITIVISM.  — LECTURES   will  be  resumed   during  the 

Winter,  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms.  Mortimer  Street,  Lan_'ham  Place,  W.,  on  Sunday 
Evenings.  The  First  Lecture  will  lie  given  by  Dr.  BRIDGES,  on  Sunday  Evening,  Novem- 
ber 7,  at  Eight  o'clock  l'.ii.  precisely.   Admission  Free. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. — The  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of  LATIN  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway.  being  now  Vacant,  Candidates  for 
thut  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  LlNitKit-SKi  itioTARV,  Duhlin 
Castle,  on  or  before  November  13,  1880,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord- Lieu  tenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  October  28, 1880. 

rPHE  GUILDHALL  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC,  under  the  conduct 

and  control  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Principal— Mr.  H.  WEIST  HILL,  assisted  by  eminent  London  Professors. 
The  HALF-TEKM  for  Pupils  taking  more  than  one  lesson  a  week  will  commence  on 
Monday,  November  s,  ihso. 

EXAMINATIONS  oi  CANDIDATES  for  ADMISSION  as  STUDENTS  will  take  place 
on  Saturday.  November  (i.  from  Twelve  till  Four,  when  Candidates  must  attend,  bringing  with 
them  jnusie  that  they  can  perform. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Secretary,  at  the  School, 
16  Aldcrmanbury. 

FRED.  A.  CATTY,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Guildhall.  October  1SS0.  CHARLES  SMITH,  Secretary. 

WYFORI)   SCHOOL. — Two  EXHIBITIONS  of  £30  each 

will  be  offered  for  competition  in  January  next.  Arrnncehients  are  bcin^  made  for  BOYS 
whose  Parents  wish  them  prepared  for  the  Navy  or  )br  the  Modem  Side  ofthe  Public  Schools. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  h.  VVlGKKAH,  Twyfbrd,  Winchester. 
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COLLEGE. 


An  Election  will  be  held  on  December  10  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Value  £50,  150,  i^jO,  £2(1),  open  to  Boya  who  will  be  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1881. 

During  the  Examination,  which  begins  on  Wednesday,  December  8,  at  4.30  P.M.,  Candidates 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  College. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden,  St.  Peter's  College,  Radlcy,  Abingdon. 

TV/T    A    L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

-LVJ-  The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI- 
BITIONS will  be  held  on  December  7  and  8. 

T?RUCE      CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 

Hcad-Master-Rey.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  main  features  of  this  School  are  its  extreme  healthiness,  convenient  buildings,  and 
extensive  grounds  (,-'0  acres),  its  system  of  education  (which  provides  for  special  as  well  as 
Ordinary  requirements),  and  the  thorough  domestic  care  and  organization.    Few  schools  have 
greater  naturar  advantages. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 
The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modem  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Exhibit. on  to  the  Universities.  Lurge  Playimr  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  &c.   Terms,  50  und  GU  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

TfOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.   A  few  Vacancies. 

ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  —  The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 
M.A.  Oxon.,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
pround.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea,  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  lor  Buys  under  Twelve,  80  Guineas  ;  above  Twelve,  10U  Guineas.  —  Address,  the 
Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

pAESHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  (or  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

WINTER  in  SOUTH  of  FRANCE.— A  FRENCH  DOCTOR 
(Wile  English)  would  take  charge  of  Two  or  Three  GENTLEMEN'S  CHILDREN. 
Large  house  and  ground,,  south  aspect.  Experienced  Resident  Governess.  Inclusive  terms. 
English  references  exchanged.— Address.  Dr.  L.,  cure  of  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co., 
?,0  Cornliill,  E.C. 


AN   UNDERGRADUATE,   now  at  Oxford,  experienced  in 
Teaching,  and  who  can  five  high  Testimonials,  seeks  a  HOLIDAY  TUTORSHIP  next 

Christmas  Vacation  Apply  to  Rectoh,  cure  of  Mr.  Bailey,  Bookseller,  Horse  Market, 

Darlington. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited.— A 

J-  VACANCY  having  ocrnrrcd  in  the  ofilec  of  HEAD-MASTER,  applications  for  the 
appointment  will  he  received  from  Graduates  ot  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in  Full  Orders,  on  or 
before  November  16  next.— All  particulars  may  be  ohtaincd  from  T.  R.  Owen, Esq.,  Secretary, 
The  Cottage,  Melville  Street,  Ryde. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 
Uxbridjre  Iioad,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  within  a  lew  minutes*  walk  ofthe  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North- Western  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  Rood  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  as  to  domestic  offices  ;  with  Rood 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  fields.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  BOARDER,  Builder,  9  Pleasant  Place, 
Uxbridge  Koad.W. 


CONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS.— Consols  pay  3  per  Cent. 
Freehold  Ground  Rent.,  eo,uullv  safe,  pay  4  to  4},  and  constantly  increase  in  value. 
Descriptive  Taper  gratis,  of  Messrs.  GEOKCiK  BlCKEN  Si  Co.,  Giound  Rent  Agents,  86  London 


■Wall. 


T3RIGHT0N.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Loner  established.  Suites  of 
Koodib.  Spacious  Coffee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


jy  O  YAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^  (Established  by  Royal  Cha  rter,  A.  D.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES., 
CHI3SF  Office— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON:  Branch_29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  arc  nearly  £1,000,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 

William  Knowlcs,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclav,  Esq. 
John  Garrutt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Gosehen,  Esq 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Scvmour  Grenlell,  Esq. 
Baron  Heath. 
Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 
Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 


Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Churlcs  John  Manning,  Ksq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhajren,  Esq. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
Lord  .Tosceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Eric  CarriiiLTton  Smith,  Esq, 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Eso> 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fire  AssntAxcns  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  In  Profits. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  larze  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  u  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

q    U    N      ~F     I     R    E      ~0    F    F    I    C  e! 

U  TIIIIEADXEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
Established  1710.    Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  Effected.   Sum  Insured  in  1879.  .£262,492,461. 

FRANCIS  B.  RELTON,  Secretary. 

HCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782„ 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  ot  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-  Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-TJP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 
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HE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,(100.    RESERVE  FUND,  £170,000. 
Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 


BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Bills  issued  attbecurrent  exchange  of  the  day  ou  any  of  the  Branchesof  the  Bank,  free  of 
extrachargc  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interestdrawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


j^NGLAND 


to 


AUSTRALIA 

ORIENT  LINE. 


in     FORTY  DAYS. 


The  following  Rovnl  MoU  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION   COMPANIES,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT    for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore),  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 
Tons.  n.P. 


ACONCAGUA   4.107 

CIIIMHORAZO   3.M17 

COTOPAXI   4,028 

CUZCO   3.845 

GARONNE    3,876 


uno 


Tons.  H.P. 

JOHN  ELDER              4,152  560 

LIGURIA                      4,666  750 

LUSITANIA                  3.825  550 

ORIENT                        5,386  1,000 

POTOSI                          4,219  600 


The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  ou  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  13  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  Si  CO.,  5  Fenchurch  Avenue.  London,  E.C. 


ENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  CHRONOMETERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Apply  to  61  STRAND,  or  34  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  :  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  postfree.  —248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  It*, 20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  1S62.  '  
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DECORATION. 


l\/TORANT  &  CO.,  hating  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

_LVJL  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
ont  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  tlie  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

INVALID   FURNITURE.  —  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  £2  2s. ; 

J-  Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  and  Beds,  from  £5  5s.  ;  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  £5  5s.  ;  Carrying  Chairs,  £2  16s.  Gd.;  Reclining  Boards,  £1  5s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s. ; 
Perambulators,  £1  5s.;  Leg  Rests.  £1  10s.;  Back  Rests,  12s.  6d.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £6  10s.;  Bed 
Tables,  from  15s. ;  Sic.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  

T3REAKFAST  in  BED.— CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLVING 
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A/  As  inferior  imitations  of  their  celebrated  ART  STONE  WARE  are  being  intro- 
duced, Messrs.  DOULTON  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their  ART  PRODUCTIONS  in- 
variably bear  an  impressed  Stamp,  with  the  name  in  full, "  DOULTON,  LAMBETH,"  witli 
the  year  of  manufacture. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  GUILDHALL. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  is  not  necessarily  to  be  blamed 
if  his  speech  at  Guildhall  has  disappointed  public 
curiosity.  One  of  the  most  useful  accomplishments 
of  a  great  orator  is  the  faculty  of  saying  little  or  nothing 
iu  sonorous  language,  when  it  might  be  inconvenient  to 
exercise  the  higher  gift  of  lucid  disclosure.  The  expect- 
ant audience  need  not  have  thronged  Guildhall  to  learn 
that  there  has  been  a  good  harvest  in  Ireland,  that  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  country  is  nevertheless 
unsatisfactory  or  alarming,  that  Governments  ought,  if 
possible,  to  maintain  order  by  means  of  the  ordinary  law, 
and  that  they  are  nevertheless  bound,  if  their  first  efforts 
fail,  to  discharge  their  primary  duty  at  any  cost.  When 
the  reign  of  anarchy  will  be  thought  by  the  present 
Ministers  to  have  culminated  so  as  to  require  interference 
was  a  secret  not  revealed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was 
assuredly  not  bound  to  confide  the  policy  of  his  Government 
to  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  although  Lord  Mayor's  Day 
has  sometimes  been  selected  by  his  predecessors  as  a  fit 
occasion  for  announcing  important  resolutions  to  the 
country.  It  was  undoubtedly  prudent  to  confine  the 
•account  of  transactions  in  Afghanistan  to  the  statement  of 
two  or  three  notorious  facts  which  the  company  and  the 
waiters  at  the  table  knew  as  well  as  the  Prime  Minister 
himself.  Any  declaration  about  Candahar  would  have 
been  transmitted  to  India  in  an  hour,  and  to  Cabul  and 
Herat  in  a  few  days.  It  is  extremely  undesirable  that,  if 
the  Government  has  resolved  on  retreat  within  the  old 
frontier,  native  friends  and  enemies  should  be  encouraged 
to  profit  by  a  premature  communication.  It  was  rather 
decorous  than  instructive  to  state  that  the  Government 
regarded  the  war  in  South  Africa  with  anxiety.  The  colo- 
nists will  perhaps  soon  be  anxious  to  learn  whether  they 
are  to  expect  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  forces. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  vindication  of  his  mysterious  and  un- 
explained policy  in  the  East  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
obscure  than  his  language  about  Ireland,  and  it  was  in 
some  respects  highly  characteristic.  It  had  not  been  sus- 
pected that  the  main  object  of  the  present  Ministers  has 
been  to  complete  in  the  same  spirit  the  task  which  had 
been  commenced  by  their  predecessors.  Two  years  ago 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  on  a  similar  occasion  expressed 
his  confidence  that  the  due  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  would  both  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  popula- 
tions which  it  concerned  and  secure  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  blame  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
having  been  somewhat  too  sanguine,  and  he  has  indicated 
his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  eulogy  on  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  by  doing  his  utmost  to  enforce  its  provisions. 
The  instrument  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  purpose  is 
•the  concert  of  the  European  Powers,  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  inclined  to  assume  on  behalf  of  England  the  re- 
sponsibility of  separate  action.  He  acknowledges  the 
■difficulty  of  reconciling  independent  or  divergent  interests; 
but  he  holds,  with  good  reason,  that  the  common  action 
of  the  Powers  is  irresistible  if  only  it  can  be  ensured. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  perfect  right  to  claim  for  his  Govern- 
ment the  provisional  success  of  having  induced  all  the 
Cireat  Powers  to  join  in  the  naval  demonstration  to 
which  they  are  still  parties.  He  afterwards  quoted, 
rather  with  contemptuous  incredulity  than  with  satis- 
faction, an  official  statement  made  on  the  highest 
authority  that  Dulcigno  will  be  handed  over  to  Mon- 


tenegro in  two  or  three  days.  There  is  a  curious 
contrast  between  present  prac  tice  and  comparatively 
recent  tradition  in  the  transmission  by  the  Sultan 
himself  of  a  telegraphic  message  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, with  a  request  that  its  substance  should  be  an- 
nounced at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  In  former  times  the 
Grand  Turk  would  scarcely  have  condescended  to  know 
that  there  was  such  a  dignitary  as  the  Lord  Mayor.  If  the 
mixture  of  Asiatic  and  municipal  associations  is  startling, 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  discharged  the 
Sultan's  commission  may  well  astonish  Asiatics,  to  whom 
the  forms  of  courtesy  have  almost  a  religious  value.  Having 
received  a  flattering  request  from  a  potentate  who  is  still 
the  hereditary  chief  of  a  widespread  religion  and  the  ruler 
of  a  vast  Empire,  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  it  becoming 
to  treat  the  message  as  a  joke.  Though  there  was 
nothing  ludicrous  in  the  announcement  that  a  tedious 
diplomatic  difficulty  was  at  last  removed,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone contrived,  by  manner  or  intonation,  to  cause,  ac- 
cording to  the  reporters,  "  laughter,"  "  great  laughter," 
and  "  continued  laughter."  The  stern  reprover  of  levity, 
the  orator  who  scorns  a  jest,  could  not  refrain  from  offer- 
ing an  affront  to  a  Mussulman  potentate  who  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  be  complimentary  and  courteous.  The  sneer 
which  provoked  the  ready  laughter  of  an  idle  audience 
probably  illustrates  more  accurately  than  any  language 
which  was  used  Mr.  Gladstone's  disposition  towards 
Turkey.  It  is  true  that  he  disclaimed  ill  will  to  tho 
Sultan's  subjects,  but  in  diplomatic  transactions  a  nation 
is  represented  by  its  sovereign.  Of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
European  concert  as  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
claims,  Mr.  Gladstone  abstained  from  saying  a  single 
word. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements  on  Ireland  are  carefully 
examined,  the  choice  of  phrases  and  the  selection  of  topics 
will  perhaps  be  found  more  instructive  than  the  ostensible 
text  of  his  discourse.  He  could  not  be  expected,  when  he 
acknowledged  that  Providence  had  vouchsafed  to  Ireland 
an  abundant  harvest,  to  admit  that  the  same  agency  had 
conclusively  set  aside  the  only  possible  excuse  for  the 
anomalous  Disturbance  Bill.  The  measure  was  defended 
only  on  the  ground  that  extraordinary  means  were  needed 
to  relieve  a  distress  which  has  since  disappeared.  As  Mr. 
Parnell  said  the  other  day,  last  year  the  tenants  could 
not  pay  their  rent  because  the  harvest  was  bad  ;  and  this 
year  the  harvest  was  much  too  good  for  its  proceeds 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  landlords.  Not  having  antici- 
pated Mr.  Parnell's  antithetic  counsels,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone owns  that  he  is  disappointed.  While  he  scarcely 
ventures  to  apply  to  the  subversive  and  virulent  agitators 
the  mildest  terms  of  censure,  he  attributes  the  prevailing 
discontent  to  the  vicious  legislation  of  former  times.  More 
recently,  at  his  own  suggestion,  Parliament  has  been  wiser 
and  more  generous,  inasmuch  as  it  has  passed  the  Land 
Act  of  1870  ;  and  he  finds  that  there  prevails  an  impression, 
"  by  no  means  confined  to  agitators  or  like-minded 
"  people,"  that  the  principle  of  the  Land  Act  requires 
further  development.  With  a  boldness  which  might  be 
called  by  a  harsher  name,  he  asserts  that  the  Land  Act 
conferred  a  benefit  on  the  occupiers  "  without  inflicting 
"  injury  on  any  other  class  whatever."  If  he  had  denied 
that  the  Act  caused  injustice,  he  would  merely  have 
defended  it  as  sound  in  principle ;  but  it  is  incre- 
dible that  he  should  dispute  the  injury  to  the  land- 
lords of  a  transfer  to  the  occupiers  of  a  portion  of 
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their  property,  amounting  at  the  lowest  estimate  to 
many  millions.  If  liability  to  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance was  not  a  loss  to  one  party,  it  was  not  a  gain 
to  the  other.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  con- 
templated Land  Act,  the  owners  may  be  more  heavily 
mulcted  without  suffering,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment, 
any  injury  whatever.  The  significant  threat  to  the  owners 
is  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  Land  League  which 
almost  amounts  to  an  apology  for  their  proceedings. 
"  Objects,  some  of  them  perhaps  legitimate,  others  more 
"  questionable,"  have  been  pursued,  "  in  our  view  by  means 
"  that  cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  to  the  title  of  being 
"  legitimate,  and  that  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  first 
"  conditions  of  a  well-constituted  society."  Intbe  view  of  the 
Government,  which  may  be  mistaken,  and  which  is  subject  to 
correction, murder,  assault,  threateningletters,  mutilation  of 
cattle  are  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  well-con- 
stituted society  ;  but  as  to  the  objects  which  are  proposed 
by  Mr.  Paknell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Healt,  they  are  at 
least  partially  legitimate.  It  is  perhaps  not  legitimate 
to  threaten  with  death  any  person  who  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  FeDians ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  seems  to  regard  with  tolerance  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Land  League,  which  is  openly  avowed  to  be 
the  abolition  of  property  in  land,  except  when  it  is  vested 
in  the  occupier,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  landlordism.  Of  the 
cruelty  and  the  tyranny  which  prevails,  Mr.  Gladstone 
speaks  with  less  hesitating  disapproval.  As  he  observes, 
it  is  Ireland  which  suffers,  and  not  England ;  and 
not  the  landlords  only,  whose  sufferings  might  ap- 
parently excite  less  sympathy,  but  occupiers  and  would- 
be  occupiers  are  exposed  to  persecution.  The  Govern- 
ment confesses  that  it  is  bound  to  protect  the  victims  of 
agrarian  violence  ;  and  "  circumstances  might  compel  us 
"  to  ask  for  increased  powers,  although  we  will  never  an- 
"  ticipate  such  a  contingency,  nor  imagine  it  to  exist  until 
"  it  has  been  proved  by  the  cleai-est  demonstration."  The 
contingency  has  existed  for  several  months,  and  it 
has  been  proved  by  the  clearest  demonstration.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  undertaking  to  protect  life  and  property  in 
some  imaginary  state  of  affairs  much  worse  than  the 
present  amounts  to  a  distinct  and  formal  refusal  to  pre- 
vent seditious  meetings,  to  interfere  with  the  acquisition 
of  deadly  weapons,  to  discourage  assassination,  or  to 
secure  the  rights  either  of  landlords  or  peaceable  tenants. 
Such  is  the  answer  which  the  Prime  Minister  gave  to  the 
urgent  and  unanimous  demand  of  all  loyal  and  peaceable 
Irishmen.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
sufficient  authority  for  making  the  statement  that  the 
Government  would  in  no  circumstances  exceed  the  powers 
of  the  ordinary  law.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  their 
apathetic  attitude  will  be  changed  by  the  recent  events  in 
Mayo. 


RUSSIA. 

*  I  THE  Russian  Government  has  apparently  succeeded  in 
-L  discovering  and  arresting  the  principal  agents  in  the 
Nihilist  plots.  Sixteen  pei'sons,  of  whom  three  are  women, 
are  on  their  trial  before  a  court-martial,  composed  partly 
of  permanent  officials  and  partly  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  different  regiments  of  the  Guards.  The  crimes 
with  which  the  accused  are  charged  are  the  murder  of 
Prince  Krapotkine,  attending  a  revolutionary  Conference 
in  the  summer  of  last  year,  furnishing  the  funds  for  or 
working  secret  printing-presses,  and,  above  all,  the  three 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  Czar.  There  was  first  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Czar  on  the  Simpheropol  line 
in  November  1879.  The  line  was  mined  with  dynamite,  but 
the  mine  did  not  explode,  as  the  wire  attached  to  it  was  acci- 
dentally cut.  It  was  only  many  months  later,  when  the 
line  was  most  carefully  examined  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
visit  of  the  Czar  to  Livadia,  that  the  preparations  made 
in  the  preceding  November  were  discovered.  Two  of  the 
accused  now  acknowledge  that  they  were  concerned  inlay- 
ing the  mine  on  this  occasion.  Then  there  was  the  attempt 
to  blow  up  the  Czar  in  the  Moscow  explosion  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.  The  history  of  this  attempt  was  revealed 
to  the  police  by  a  Jew  named  Goldenburg,  who  committed 
suicide  after  revealing  the  names  and  stories  of  his  ac- 
complices, and  who  stated  that  he  had  worked  at  the 
Mos  -ow  mine  with  other  persons,  of  whom  one  was  Hart- 
iianw,  who,  after  having  given  no  little  trouble  to  the 
French  Government,  is  now  doing  us  the  honour  of  re- 


siding in  London.  Lastly,  there  was  the  attempt  to  blow 
up  the  Winter  Palace  in  the  February  of  this  year.  The 
police  have  now  caught  and  put  on  his  trial  the  car- 
penter who  lodged  in  the  basement  under  the  dining- 
room,  and  they  have  further  traced  the  man  who 
supplied  the  dynamite  used.  This  prisoner,  like  others 
who  are  accused  of  the  graver  offences,  makes  no  de- 
fence, and  no  secret  of  what  he  has  done ;  and  states  that 
he  "prepared  all  the  dynamite  for  various  explosions," 
two  hundredweight  in  all.  The  murderer  of  Prince 
Krapotkine  had  already  confessed  his  crime,  being  the 
Jew  who  hanged  himself  after  his  revelations.  Thus  the 
guilt  of  all  the  most  startling  of  the  Nihilists'  crimes  has 
been  traced  home  to  persons  who  have  acknowledged 
their  guilt.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory.  It  would  have 
been  a  sad  encouragement  to  atrocity  if  any  of  these 
daring  crimes  had  been  perpetrated  without  their  authors 
having  been  discovered.  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that 
all  those  who  were  guilty  have  been  brought  to  trial ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  various  attempts 
on  the  life  of  the  Czar  were  contrived  and  executed  by  a. 
very  small  band.  One  of  the  prisoners,  for  example,  revealed' 
that  in  November  of  last  year  he  had  prepared  a  mine  on  the 
Odessa  line,  over  which  it  was  supposed  the  Czar  would' 
pass.  When  it  was  found  that  the  Czar  had  gone  by  another 
route,  the  prisoner  took  up  his  dynamite,  and  took  it  to  I 
Moscow,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  proposed  December  ex- 
plosion. The  agents,  therefore,  working  in  very  different 
parts  of  Russia,  were  really  the  same  men,  and  one  man 
made  the  dynamite  for  the  whole  gang.  The  brigands 
all  belonged  to  one  band  ;  the  band  has  been  captured — or, 
at  least,  its  leaders  have  been  captured  ;  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  hoped  that  the  danger  of  Nihilist  assassinations  is 
for  the  present  at  an  end. 

But,  if  we  ask  what  is  the  state  of  Russia  generally,  and 
examine  the  symptoms  of  political  disaffection,  it  is  evident 
that  either  the  most  enormous  injustice  has  been  done  to 
innocent  men,  or  there  must  have  been  quite  recently  a 
fever  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  persons  who  hated  the 
Government,  although  they  had  no  connexion  with 
villanous  attempts  to  commit  murder.  The  stream  of 
exiles  to  Siberia,  either  overland  or  sent  by  sea  to  Arch- 
angel, has  never  stopped,  and  is  still  flowing  on.  Figures 
on  a  point  as  to  which  all  possible  secresy  is  preserved 
must  not  be  implicitly  trusted  ;  but  when  the  number  of 
exiles  to  Siberia  this  year  is  given  at  twelve  thousand, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  at  any  rate  the  real  number  is  very 
large,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  these  exiles  belong  to  the  educated  classes.  Since 
Count  Melikofp  has  assumed  the  office  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  allay  political  dis- 
content by  making  some  concessions  and  promising  more. 
But  he  has  clearly  given  it  to  be  understood  that,  what- 
ever changes  are  to  be  made,  they  are  to  be  not  in  the 
character  of  the  Russian  Government,  but  only  in  the 
manner  of  its  working.  During  the  present  reign  no 
dream  of  a  Constitution  is  to  be  thought  of.  A  little  more 
liberty  of  action  is  to  be  given  to  local  institutions,  and 
the  press  was  taught  to  hope  that  it  would  be  permitted 
to  speak  a  little  more  freely.  But  no  sooner  was  this  hope 
held  out  than  Count  Melikoff  summoned  the  leading 
editors  to  his  presence,  and  warned  them  that,  above  all 
things,  they  must  guard  against  illusions.  They  must,  in 
short,  take  care  that  they  wrote  nothing  with  which 
the  Government  could  be  displeased.  They  soon  had  an 
illustration  of  what  was  meant.  A  new  journal,  conducted 
by  one  of  the  best  known  of  Russian  writers,  was  allowed 
to  be  started  ;  but  within  a  few  days  its  sale  in  the  streets 
was  prohibited,  because  it  had  hinted  at  a  variance  of 
opinion  in  the  Council  of  the  Ministry.  There  is,  however, 
observable  something  of  a  greater  freedom  in  the  tone  of 
Russian  journalism.  The  Golos,  for  example,  has  lately 
on  one  occasion  pleaded  for  the  restoration  to  their  homes 
of  some  Circassians  who  were  expatriated  in  1878,  and  on 
another  occasion  has  pleaded  for  the  extension  of  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  toleration  to  the  sect  of  Old  Believers.  But 
the  greatest  present  difficulty  of  Russia  is  not  so  much 
political  as  financial.  The  distress  in  large  districts  is 
terrible.  In  many  of  these  districts  it  is  calculated  that 
there  is  only  one-third  of  the  ordinary  crop  of  rye.  All 
kinds  of  produce  have  fallen  short,  and  the  Russians,  to 
their  astonishment,  find  themselves  importing  articles 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  grown  for 
export,  such  as  grain,  tallow,  and  wool.  The  failure 
of  the  crops  is  attributed  not  so  much  to  weather  or  the 
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soil  as  to  an  invasion  of  booties,  worms,  and  locusts,  and  it, 
may  bo  hopod  that,  as  such  an  invasion  was  a  novelty,  it 
may  not  recur.  Hut  thoro  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
Russian  peasant  is  going  through  a  very  bad  time,  even  if 
thero  is  sorao  exaggeration  in  tho  statement  that  ho  is 
keeping  himself  alive  by  eating  up  his  capital  and  by 
soiling  his  last  stack  of  wood,  his  cattlo,  tho  straw  olT  his 
roof,  and  even  the  clothes  off  his  back. 

Russia  and  England  have  one  point  of  close  resemblance 
Thoy  aro  both  great  European  Powers,  expected  to  tako 
their  part  in  all  largo  European  questions  ;  but,  from  the 
enormous  area  over  which  their  dominion  extends,  they 
are  always  having  minor  affairs  of  their  own  to  en- 
gross a  large  portion  of  their  attention.  We  havo 
just  now  troubles  in  Afghanistan,  troubles  in  South 
Africa,  troubles  in  Ireland.  Tho  Russians,  for  their 
part,  have  to  concern  thomselves  with  China,  with  the 
Tekke  Turkomans,  and  with  the  everlasting  sore  of 
Poland.  It  is  Austria  that  now  makes  Russia  more  than 
usually  anxious  about  Poland.  The  Poles  of  Galicia  are 
now  getting  on  such  good  terms  with  the  Austrian  Crown, 
and  have  lately  been  so  charmed  with  the  attentions  of 
the  Emperor,  that  Russia  is  alarmed  lest  Russian  Poland 
should  gravitate  towards  Austria  if  it  gets  a  chance.  The 
symptom  of  this  alarm  is  the  old  familiar  symptom  of  an 
attempt  at  renewing  relations  with  the  Vatican.  When- 
ever Russia  is  frightened,  it  makes  overtures  to  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Poles,  and  it  terminates  negotiations 
as  soon  as  it  recovers  its  peace  of  mind.  The  Turkoman 
expedition  is  this  time  a  very  serious  affair.  The  lesson  of 
the  failure  of  last  year  has  been  taken  to  heart,  and  this 
time  everything  is  being  done  to  ensure  success.  The 
country  now  held  by  the  Turkomans  is  to  be  approached 
by  a  railway  continued  by  a  tramway,  and  several  miles 
have  already  been  laid  from  the  sonth-eastern  angle 
of  the  Caspian.  The  most  famous,  or  at  least  the  most 
active,  of  Russian  commanders,  General  Skobeleff,  com- 
mands, and  the  preparations  are  said  to  be  so  extensive 
that  the  General  is  provided  with  a  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery.  Whether  there  will  be  a  Chinese  war  within  a 
few  months  depends  on  the  Chinese.  The  Russian  papers 
are  alternately  instructed  to  alarm  and  to  comfort  their 
readers.  One  day  the  public  is  informed  that  the  Chinese 
are  hurriedly  pressing  Kalmucks  into  their  military  ser- 
vice, and  the  next  day  it  learns  that  the  Chinese  frontier  is 
only  held  by  invalid  Mongols  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
What  seems  certain  is  that  Russia  will  get  all  she  wants  out 
of  China  or  will  fight.  A  force  has  been  collected  which 
it  is  thought  will  enable  the  Russians  to  sweep  the  Chinese 
off  the  sea,  to  close  the  ports,  and  pounce  on  the  capital. 
They  insisted  that  before  any  negotiations  were  so  much 
as  begun  the  Chinese  Government  must  release  the  Am- 
bassador who  was  lying  in  prison  for  having  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Czar  last  year.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  door 
to  negotiations  is  still  open.  If  the  Chinese  like  to  pass 
through  it,  they  can  ;  but  at  present  they  seem  unable  to 
make  up  their  minds,  and,  so  far  as  they  indicate  any  lean- 
ing, seem  inclined  to  run  a  great  risk  rather  than  under- 
go what  they  conceive  to  be  a  great  humiliation. 


THE  INVASION  OF  MAYO. 

WE  do  not  know  when  Englishmen  have  had  more 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  government  of  their 
country  than  they  have  had  during  the  past  week.  Every 
morning  the  columns  of  the  London  newspapers  have  been 
full  of  rumours  and  of  facts  .respecting  a  transaction  the 
occurrence  or  the  very  idea  of  which  might  be  thought 
impossible  in  a  civilized  country.  Within  half  a  day's 
journey  of  London  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  organized  forces  of  authority  the  organized 
forces  of  a  Vigilance  Committee,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
exercise  of  the  plainest  legal  rights.  But  for  this  Vigilance 
Committee,  a  man  against  whom  no  crime  of  any  kind  can 
be  charged,  and  whose  only  fault,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  his  enemies,  is  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  em- 
ployer and  has  endeavoured  to  enforce  that  employer's 
just  claims,  would  be  practically  starved  out  of  his 
own  house,  and  the  crops  growing  on  his  land  would  rot 
and  waste  for  want  of  gathering.  But  private  effort  has 
stepped  in,  and  there  is  at  least  a  chance  of  Captain 
Boycott  being  allowed  to  enjoy  his  own.  The  details  of 
this  private  effort  are  those  of  a  pioneer  expedition  into  an 
uncultivated  wilderness  infested  by  savage  tribes.  The 


labourers  who  aro  to  Have  Captain  Boycott's  crops  aro 
girt  with  rovolvorH,  and  they  carry  with  them  provisions, 
appliances  for  shelter  and  warmth,  and  all  tho  necessaries 
of  tho  exploror  who  is  at  tho  same  fim.!  a  soldier.  That 
these  precautions  aro  not  uncalled  for  is  testified  in  tho 
amplest  fashion  by  tho  measures  simultaneously  taken 
by  what  is  called  by  courtesy  tho  Government.  Regi- 
ments of  foot  and  squadrons  of  horse,  and  numerous 
bodies  of  Constabulary,  havo  been  drafted  from  all  p 
of  Ireland,  in  order  to  "  protect  "  tho  Boycott  expedi- 
tion. That  expedition,  indeotl,  is  rather  distasteful  to 
the  party  which  the  Government  more  especially  heads. 
A  "wrong-headed  scheme,"  they  call  it;  it  being  ap- 
parently the  only  right-headed  proceeding  to  loavo  honest 
men  to  be  hounded  out  of  the  country  by  rogues,  and  to 
allow  tho  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  supposed  to  be  all 
too  scanty  in  Ireland  already,  to  bo  ruined  out  of  sheer 
spite  to  their  lawful  owner. 

The  foot  and  the  horse,  and  the  constables  who  throng 
the  streets  and  barracks  of  Claremorris  and  Ballinrobe, 
seem  to  have  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  some  persons  a  com- 
fortable feeling  as  to  the  energy  of  the  Ministry.  How, 
indeed,  can  energy  be  shown  in  a  more  tangible  form  than 
in  that  of  sabres  and  bayonets?  But  it  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  every  soldier  who  wears  the  Queen's  uniform 
in  Mayo  at  this  moment,  as  well  as  every  good  man  and 
true  who  has  put  his  life  in  his  hand  and  gone  down  to 
Lough  Mask  to  save  Captain  Boycott's  property,  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  Government,  whose  supineness  and  irresolu- 
tion— it  may  almost  be  said,  whose  culpable  dallying — with 
the  offenders  have  made  the  presence  of  both  necessary. 
That  such  a  thing  as  this  Boycott  expedition  should  be 
unavoidable,  that  the  very  notion  of  its  being  in  any 
possibility  required  should  be  able  to  enter  the  head  of 
a  sane  person,  is  evidence  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  has  disgracefully  blundered,  if  it  has  not  done 
worse.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  by  the  testimony 
of  impartial  observers,  and,  more  than  that,  of  observers 
whose  inclinations  are  rather  on  the  Land  League  side, 
the  terrorism  which  has  all  but  debarred  Captain  Boycott 
from  fire  and  water  is  terrorism,  and  nothing  else.  The 
labourers  and  the  artisans,  the  tradesmen  and  the  car- 
drivers  who  will  now  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  have 
not  the  least  personal  grudge,  or  at  least  had  not  a  short 
time  ago.  Their  refusal  to  serve  and  supply  him  is 
simply  an  obedience  to  the  orders  of  secret  conspirators ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  silent  acknowledgment  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  believed  to  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  law- 
abiding  citizens  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Can  any  one  say 
that  this  is  unreasonable  on  their  part  ?  On  the  contrary, 
much  more  acute  and  wary  persons  than  these  Connaught 
peasants  and  shopkeepers  might  have  been  led  by  the  policy 
of  Mr.GLADSTONE  to  believe  that  no  serious  interference  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Land  League  was  contemplated. 
The  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Government  to  resort  to  the 
one  single  method  of  preserving  or  restoring  order  which 
has  ever  been  found  effectual  in  Ireland,  the  equally  obsti- 
nate repetition  of  vague  promises  that  something,  no 
matter  how  much,  should  be  conceded  to  the  agitators' 
demand,  the  wild  statements  about  each  eviction  being  a 
sentence  of  death,  the  pictures  held  up  to  England  and 
Europe  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  landlords — how 
could  all  these  things  fail  of  their  effect  ?  The  very  last 
step  taken,  salutary,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  itself,  wears 
an  aspect  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  these  things,  or  at 
least  is  capable  of  being  made  to  wear  that  aspect  by  artful 
agitators.  As  long  as  the  victims  of  the  Land  League 
persecutions,  the  Captain  Boycotts  and  the  Miss  Gardiners, 
were  helpless,  the  Government  looked  on  at  their  persecu- 
tion with  critical  indifference.  As  soon  as  help  arrives, 
armies  pour  into  Mayo,  to  see  that  the  helpers  are  pro- 
tected perhaps,  but  also  to  see  that  they  do  not  in  any  way 
provoke  or  molest  the  persecutors.  Besides,  did  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  speak  about  civil  war?  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  his  words,  like  all  such  words,  should  tend  to 
make  themselves  come  true  ? 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  at  Guildhall  on  Tuesday, 
the  facts  of  the  Boycott  expedition,  its  necessity,  its  pro- 
bable consequences,  were  all  before  him.  He  knew  better 
than  any  one  of  his  hearers  could  know  that  at  the 
moment  he  spoke  the  same  means  were  being  taken  in  a 
province  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  the  capital,  which  might  have  been 
taken  by  the  "  Argonauts  "  of  California  to  rescue  com- 
rades suddenly  beset  by  Indian  savages.    Probably  it  was 
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this  knowledge  that  stimulated  him  to  draw  cheers  from 
his  audience  by  the  liberal  promise  to  enforce  the  law  as 
it  stood.  He  would  not  even  anticipate  the  contingency  of 
any  extraordinary  measures.  Anticipate  the  contingency  ! 
The  insufficiency  of  the  law  as  it  stands  is  a  "  contingency  " 
not  to  be  "anticipated,"  when  a  company  of  armed  volun- 
teers have  to  journey  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  to  another  in  order  to  secure  for  a  peaceable 
citizen  the  enjoyment  of  his  own,  and  when  soldiers  and 
armed  constables  by  the  hundi-ed  and  the  thousand  have 
to  be  drawn  together  in  order  to  protect  the  armed  volun- 
teers. There  are  the  plain  and  disgraceful  facts,  the 
writing  on  the  wall  pointing  out  either  the  insufficiency  of 
the  "law  as  it  stands"  or  the  hopeless  incapacity  of  those 
by  whom  that  law  has  been  administered.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  dismisses  it  all  as  a  contingency  which  he 
refuses  even  to  anticipate.  What  may  be  the  upshot  of 
the  business  nobody  can  tell.  The  Cavan  and  Monaghan 
yeomen,  supporting  themselves  on  imported  provisions — 
for  the  law  as  it  stands  does  not  put  them  in  the  posi- 
tion to  buy  food  in  Mayo — protecting  themselves  either 
by  their  own  revolvers  or  by  the  aid  of  a  few  batta- 
lions of  infantry  and  troops  of  cavalry — usual  and 
everyday  enforcers  of  the  law  as  it  stands — may  do  their 
work  without  interference  or  they  may  not.  Captain 
Boycott  may  be  saved  for  the  time  from  ruin  or  serious 
loss,  and  perhaps  if  the  garrison  of  infantry  and  cavalry  is 
permanently  kept  up,  he  may  "  see  the  flowers  in  spring  " 
which  his  poetical  persecutors  have  declared  that  he  shall 
not  see.  It  is  possible  that  what  is  now  being  done  in 
Mayo  may  have  to  be  done  again.  The  North  of  Ireland 
is  full  of  stout  labourers  and  wealthy  public-spirited  men. 
The  brigade,  or  flying  column,  or  whatever  it  is,  can  be 
moved  to  Clai'e  or  Kerry,  or  where  not,  and  this  remark- 
able fashion  of  demonstrating  the  sufficiency  of  the  law  as  it 
stands  may  be,  by  the  longsufferance  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, continued  indefinitely.  But  not  the  less  will  the  inva- 
sion of  Mayo  remain  as  a  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  the 
Ministry  which  made  it  necessary,  if  not  on  that  of  the 
country  which  tolerated  the  scandalous  failure  of  its 
governors  in  the  first  duty  of  governing. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

11  HE  Ministerial  crisis  which  has  just  begun,  continued, 
-  and  ended  in  France,  diners  in  several  particular's  from 
those  that  have  gono  before  it.  M.  Ferry  is  the  meekest 
Minister  that  has  yet  been  seen,  even  in  that  country  of 
meek  Ministers.  He  has  allowed  the  Chamber  to  dictate 
to  him  the  order  in  which  he  will  do  his  own  business,  and 
virtually  the  length  to  which  he  will  carry  his  own  policy. 
His  position  at  present  is  pretty  much  what  Mr.  Gladstone's 
would  be  if,  in  February  next,  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  let  him  introduce  an  Irish  Land  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  must  first  be  vindicated,  and  insisted 
on  his  at  once  bringing  forward  a  County  Franchise  Bill. 
In  England  this  would  be  considered  as  decisive  and  un- 
mistakable a  defeat  as  it  is  possible  to  inflict  on  a  Minis- 
try. In  France  and  in  M.  Ferry's  revised  vocabulary,  it 
would  be  called  a  misunderstanding. 

When  the  Chambers  met  on  Tuesday,  M.  Ferry  read 
a  statement  of  his  policy.  He  gave  no  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  attending  M.  de  Freycinet's  resignation, 
but  simply  said  that  the  change  of  Ministry  had  not 
modified  the  general  direction  of  public  affairs ;  that  the 
mandate  of  the  Chambers  had  been  cai-ried  out,  and  that 
Ministers  had  not  "  deemed  it  possible  to  suspend  the 
"  exercise  of  the  laws  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
"  resistance  excited  by  their  application,  nor  held  it  neces- 
"  sary  to  ask  of  Parliament  a  change  in  legislation."  Up 
to  this  point  M.  Ferry  presented  himself  as  the  thorough- 
going Minister  in  contrast  to  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  had 
been  afraid  of  dealing  decisively  with  the  religious  orders, 
and  had  tried  to  settle  the  question  by  a  side-wind.  It 
very  soon  appeared  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
Ministers  was  only  one  of  degree.  M.  Ferry  had  had 
the  courage  to  disperse  the  male  communities  ;  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  disperse  the  female  communities. 
Their  position,  he  said,  will  be  settled  by  another  method. 
I  am  going  to  introduce  an  elementary  Education  Bill, 
and  when  this  is  passed  the  nuns  will  be  no  longer  mis- 
chievous. While  listening  to  this  it  must  have  been  im- 
possible not  to  be  reminded  of  what  M.  de  Freycinet  had 
said  about  the  orders  generally.    Their  position  also  was 


to  be  settled  by  another  method  than  that  of  dispersion. 
He  was  going  to  introduce  a  Bill  regulating  the  right  o£ 
association,  which  would  incidentally  determine  the  status 
of  religious  communities.  Upon  this  question  the  Extreme 
Left  are  perfectly  consistent.  They  make  no  distinction 
between  male  orders  and  female  orders.  A  nun  is  just  as 
hateful  to  them  as  a  monk,  and  should  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
same  summary  procedure.  They  saw  no  difference  between 
M.  de  Freycinet's  proposal  to  deal  with  all  the  unrecognized 
orders  by  legislating  on  a  subject  not  exclusively  relating  to 
them,  and  M.  Ferry's  proposal  to  deal  with  some  of  the  un- 
recognized orders  by  legislating  on  a  subject  not  exclusively 
relating  to  them,  and  as  they  would  have  voted  against 
M.  de  Freycinet  if  he  had  given  them  the  chance,  they  at 
once  made  ready  to  vote  against  M.  Ferry.  Two  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  so  at  once  presented  themselves.  The 
Cabinet  did  not  wish  a  motion  ordering  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  General  Cissey  while  Minister  at  War  to  be 
declared  urgent ;  the  Left  declared  it  urgent.  The  Cabinet 
proposed  to  take  the  Elementary  Education  Bill  before  the 
Bill  for  re-organizing  the  magistracy  ;  the  Left  decided  to 
take  the  Magistracy  Bill  first.  They  were  supported  in 
both  cases  by  the  Right,  which  cherishes  an  impartial  dis- 
like to  all  Cabinets,  and  is  ready  to  make  part  of  every 
Opposition,  and,  thus  reinforced,  they  were  able  in  both 
divisions  to  put  the  Government  in  a  minority.  The  last 
defeat  was  too  much  even  for  M.  Ferry's  patience — or 
as  the  event  has  shown,  he  required  forty-eight  hours  to 
get  up  the  amount  of  patience  needed — and  he  and  his 
colleagues  resigned. 

M.  Gambetta  was  at  first  accused  of  having  had  a  hand 
in  the  overthrow  of  M.  Ferry,  as  he  had  in  the  overthrow 
of  M.  de  Freycinet,  M.  Waddington,  and  M.  Dufatjre. 
For  once,  however,  the  charge  was  without  foundation. 
M.  Ferry's  defeat  was  simply  an  indication  that  the 
Chamber  is  passing  beyond  M.  Gambetta's  control.  The 
party  which  had  the  principal  share  in  the  division  of 
Tuesday  regards  M.  Clemenceatj  as  its  leader,  and  between 
M.  Clemenceatj  and  M.  Gambetta  there  is  open  and  bitter 
enmity.  But  the  time  has  not  come,  even  in  the  present 
Chamber,  when  M.  Clemenceatj  can  get  the  better  of 
M.  Gambetta  when  the  nature  of  the  issue  is  clearly 
understood.  When,  on  Thursday,  it  appeared  that  M. 
Ferry  had  withdrawn  his  resignation  at  the  instance  of 
M.  Great,  it  was  divined  that  he  had  really  withdrawn  it 
at  the  instance  of  a  greater  than  M.  Grevy.  It  is  one  thing 
to  vote  against  what  are  suspected  to  be  M.  Gambetta's 
wishes  and  another  thing  to  vote  against  what  are  known 
to  be  M.  Gambetta's  wishes.  If  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  is  right  in  saying  that  M.  Gr£vy  had  announced  his 
determination  to  send  for  M.  Gambetta  if  M.  Ferry  per- 
sisted in  his  resignation,  it  was  plainly  time  for  M.  Gam- 
betta's friends  to  do  something  to  prevent  such  a  conclusion 
to  the  play.  Hitherto  M.  Gambetta  has  had  a  perfectly 
good  answer  to  all  accusations  founded  on  his  alleged  unwill- 
ingness to  take  office.  How  shall  he  form  a  Cabinet  except 
he  be  sent  for  by  the  only  man  who,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  the  right  of  appointing  a  Prime  Minister  ?  But, 
if  M.  Grevy  had  made  up  his  mind  to  send  for  M.  Gambetta, 
in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency  coming  to  pass,  there 
was  no  alternative  left  except  either  to  prevent  that  con- 
tingency coming  to  pass  or  to  accept  office  if  offered. 
It  would,  to  all  appearance,  have  been  impossible  for  M. 
Gambetta  to  refuse  to  form  a  Ministry  if  M.  Grevy  had 
summoned  him  as  being  the  only  statesman  who  had  the 
authority  and  the  capacity  necessary  to  construct  a  durable 
Cabinet.  At  least,  he  could  only  have  refused  at  very 
great  risk  to  his  influence  in, the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  is  always  allowed  for 
M.  Gambetta's  dislike  of  taking  office.  He  was  perfectly 
right  when  he  described  the  existing  Chamber  as  having 
been  elected  to  decide  a  particular  issue,  and  this  an  issue 
which  does  not  help  or  qualify  the  deputies  to  decide  any 
other  issue.  The  existing  Chamber  was  elected  to  answer 
Marshal  MacMahon's  question  whether  they  preferred  the 
Republic  to  him  or  him  to  the  Republic.  That  was  the 
particular  work  which  the  constituencies  had  given  it  to 
do,  and  it  did  it  excellently  well.  But  it  was  not  in- 
structed to  say  how  the  constituencies  wished  the  Republic 
to  be  governed,  and  consequently  its  preferences  for  one 
politician  over  another  are,  so  far  as  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, merely  accidental.  While  this  Chamber  exists  M. 
Gambetta  does  not  think  he  can  hold  office  to  any  good 
purpose. 

M.  Ferry's  part  in  the  transaction  just  completed  ia 
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loss  intelligible.  Thoro  aro  many  things  tho  doing  of 
■which  is  oxpediont  though  it  is  not  oxpediont  that  this  or 
that  person  should  do  them.  It  may  havo  boon  vory 
desirable  that  M.  Gamuktta  should  not  bo  offorod  ollico  at 
this  moment ;  but  it  can  novor  bo  dcsirablo  that  a  man 
holding  tho  namo  at  least,  if  not  tho  power,  of  Prime 
Minister  should  humiliate- himself  as  M.  Ferry  humiliated 
himself  ou  Thursday.  Ho  condescended  to  ask  tho 
Chamber  to  reconsider  its  vote,  on  tho  extraordinary  plea 
that  Franco  would  loso  weight  in  Europe  from  discredited 
and  transient  Cabinets.  How  a  Cabinet  could  be  more 
discredited  than  by  being  twice  beaten  on  tho  first  day  of 
its  meeting  the  Chamber,  or  what  chanco  of  permanence 
there  could  be  for  a  Cabinet  which  had  to  begin  by  asking 
tho  forbearance  of  a  hostile  majority,  ho  did  not  explain. 
Tho  Chamber  showed  itself  placable,  and  gave  tho  Cabinet 
something  purporting  to  be  a  vote  of  confidence.  Even 
with  this,  however,  M.  Ferry's  position  hardly  differs  from 
that  of  a  deer  which  is  taken  home  after  the  hunt  to  be 
uncarted  again  at  the  next  meet.  But,  though  the  depu- 
ties were  willing  to  keep  M.  Ferry  a  little  longer  in  office, 
they  chose  to  give  him  an  additional  snub  even  in  the  act 
of  retaining  him.  M.  Ferry  had  said  very  humbly  that 
the  priority  solicited  for  the  Education  Bill  was  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  a  question  of  principle,  and  that 
to  refuse  it  that  priority  through  distrust,  however  slight, 
was  not  justifiable.  The  Chamber  thought  otherwise.  In 
its  vote  of  confidence  it  made  no  mention  of  the  order  of 
business.  That  remains  unchanged  ;  so  that  to  the  end 
the  Chamber  has  shown  that  distrust  which  M.  Ferry 
deprecates.  The  Cabinet,  according  to  its  chief,  tendered 
its  resignation  through  pride,  and  withdrew  it  through 
patriotism.  As  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
last  motive  M.  Ferry  must  be  the  best  judge ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  success  with 
which  Ministers  have  exorcised  pride.  They  are  not 
likely  to  lose  the  faculty  of  taking  beatings  easily  through 
want  of  practice.  Now  that  the  Education  Bill  has  been 
postponed,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  assign  any 
reason  for  not  proceeding  against  the  remaining  orders 
which  the  Left  will  accept  as  valid.  That  they  are  nuns, 
and  not  monks,  is  a  reason  which  has  already  been  rejected 
by  anticipation  ;  but  the  work  of  dispersing  nuns  will  be  so 
unpleasant  that  M.  Ferry  will  probably  give  and  withdraw 
several  other  reasons  for  leaving  them  alone  before  he  makes 
np  his  mind  to  the  worst. 


SIB  BARTLE  FRERE  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  dinner  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  seems  to  have  been 
more  interesting  than  ordinary  festivals  of  the  same 
kind.  When  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  presided,  described 
with  courageous  freedom  of  language  an  ideal  adminis- 
trator and  patriot,  the  justification  of  his  eulogy  was  that, 
in  applying  it  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  he  descended 
into  no  anticlimax.  In  accordance  with  a  judicious  under- 
standing, the  politics  of  South  Africa  were  not  discussed 
either  by  the  Chairman  o'r  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  With 
good  taste,  if  the  omission  was  intentional,  Sir  Richard 
Temple  abstained  from  including  in  the  catalogue  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  merits  the  statement  that  he  had 
never  made  a  mistake.  He  justly  recognized  the  high 
quality  of  readiness  to  accept  responsibility,  as  when 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Mutiny,  denuded 
a  recently  conquered  province  of  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  army  which  Sir  John  Law- 
rence was  organizing  for  the  reconquest  of  Delhi.  Law- 
rence himself  used  to  declare  that  he  had  never  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  responsibility,  and  that  he  often 
told  his  subordinates  that,  if  they  would  do  their  best, 
he  would  himself  be  responsible  for  all  things.  It  was 
his  business  also  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  without  considering  whether  he  was  answerable 
for  his  decision  to  his  superiors  or  to  his  country.  The 
then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Scinde  was  of  the  same 
temper  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab ;  and 
in  later  times,  when  employed  in  other  regions,  he  has  not 
become  more  timid  or  less  confident  in  the  soundness  of 
his  own  judgment.  In  one  important  measure,  though  it 
proved  in  the  end  perfectly  successful,  the  majority  of 
English  politicians  hold  that  Sir  Bartle  Freue  was  in 
the  wrong.  That  he  was  exclusively  responsible  for  his 
policy  he  has  never  hesitated  to  admit;  but,  like  Corio- 
LANUS,  he  regards  his  accusers  and  opponents  as  a  defl  ated 


paily.  Probably  ho  prefers  tho  unanimous  judgment  of 
tho  South  African  colonists  to  tho  less  instructed  but  more 
disinterested  conclusions  of  English  public;  opinion. 

Tho  moral  courage  of  which  oven  Sir  Bartle  Fkerr'b 
enemies  will  not  disputo  his  possession  was  not  displayed 
by  either  of  tho  Governments  which  ho  lately  served.  Sir 
M.  II.  Beach  addressed  to  him  a  strong  official  consuro 
for  neglecting  instructions  which  wcro  given  in  tho  form 
of  advice,  when  they  onght  to  havo  been  absolute  and 
peremptory.    Sir  Bartle  Frere's  previous  despatches  had 
indicated  his  intentions  with  sufficient  clearnqos,  especially 
if  they  were  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  some  knowledge 
of  his  character.     When  ho  precipitated  the  rupture 
with  the  Zulu  King,  he  might  fairly  consider  himself 
authorized  to  take  a  course  which  had  not  been  dis- 
tinctly forbidden.    The  presont  Government  was  equally 
feeble  and  undecided,  though  its  principal  members  had 
in    Opposition  strongly  condemned  the   South  African 
policy.     The  Governor  of  the  Cape    was  retained  in 
office  till  a  section  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry  grew 
clamorous ;  and  then  he  was  dismissed  on  a  trivial  pre- 
text, though  any  error  which  he  had  committed  ought  to 
have  been  considered  as  fully  condoned.    One  of  his  chief 
merits  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  his 
official  superiors.     No  Governor  of  recent  times,  except 
perhaps  Lord  Dufferin  in  Canada,  has  clone  so  much  to 
revive  and  stimulate  the  loyalty  of  an  English  colony.  It 
was  not  merely  because  he  crushed  a  formidable  and  pos- 
sibly hostile  Power  that  the  people  of  South  Africa  over- 
whelmed their  late  Governor  on  his  recall  with  expressions 
of  admiration  and  regret.   He  shared  with  Lord  Dofferin, 
whose  character  in  other  respects  has  no  marked  similarity 
with  his  own,  the  power  of  sympathizing  heartily  with  the 
community  whose  affairs  he  temporarily  administered.  In 
his  speech  at  the  late  dinner  Sir  Bartle  Frere  paid  felicitous 
and  sincere   compliments  to  the  different  races  which 
occupy  South  Africa.    The  Dutch  were  the  noble  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  fought  against  Alva,  springing, 
like  ourselves,  from  the  parentage  of  the  ancient  Northern 
races  of  Europe.   Other  colonists  trace  back  their  ancestry 
to  the  Huguenots  who  left  France  in  search  of  freedom ; 
and  the  nearer  kinsmen,  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
remind  Sir  Bartle  Frere  of  the  society  which  was  typified; 
in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.     The  colonists,  when  they 
read  the  speech,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  lan- 
guage of  effusive  courtesy,  will  feel  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
regards  their  right  to  self-government  as  not  less  expedient 
than  legally  valid.    If  the  occasion  had  admitted  of  poli- 
tical discussion,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  probably  have 
dilated  on  the  proof  which  the  Cape  Colony  is  now  afford- 
ing of  its  independent  energy. 

The  late  Governor,  whether  or  not  he  may  have  ap- 
proved the  policy  of  his  Ministers,  necessarily  left  to  them 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  measure  which  caused, 
the  present  war.  Mr.  Sprigg,  in  his  Parliamentary 
speeches,  repeatedly  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues 
the  credit  of  the  Bill  for  the  disarmament  of  the  Basutos. 
The  object  was  probably  expedient,  if  it  could  have  been 
attained  by  pacific  means,  but  the  result  has  shown  that 
the  scheme  was  impolitic.  The  Basutos  not  long  since  did 
good  service  in  wars  with  other  native  tribes ;  and  although, 
as  Mr.  Sphigg  declared,  they  may  have  had  no  legitimate 
use  for  arms,  they  regarded  the  possession  of  arms  as  a 
mark  of  dignity  ;  and  they  may  also  have  foreseen  the  pos- 
sible necessity  of  defending  themselves  against  the  attacks 
of  neighbouring  tribes.  Their  chiefs  plausibly  represented^ 
to  their  followers  the  demand  for  arms  as  part  of  a  schenft) 
for  destroying  or  degrading  a  population  which  had 
hitherto  been  loyal.  Unduly  nervous  anxiety  to  provide 
absolute  security  against  attack  created,  as  in  many 
similar  instances,  the  danger  which  had  been  in  the  first, 
instance  prematurely  apprehended.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Sprigg  personally  remonstrated  with  the  malcontent 
chiefs,  and  that  he  employed  some  of  their  special  friends 
to  remove  their  suspicions.  The  tribe  generally  took  up. 
arms,  and  the  insurgents  have  since  been  joined  by  allies 
from  neighbouring  districts.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
extent  of  disaffection  is  imperfectly  ascertained ;  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  considerable  success 
against  ^the  Colonial  Government  would  largely  increase 
the  number  of  its  enemies.  According  to  aTeport  which 
has  not  been  confirmed,  a  conspiracy  of  natives  had 
caused  great  alarm  in  Natal,  where  twenty  thousand  Euro- 
peans are  surrounded  by  twenty  times  their  number  of 
natives,   mostly  Zulus  by  origin.     Beyond  the  frontier 
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of  Natal  is  Zululand,  now  split  up  into  separate  dis- 
tricts under  petty  chiefs  ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Cetewayo's 
army  must  by  this  time  have  retrieved  their  losses ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  wish  to  resume  their  former 
military  preponderance.  The  Basutos  also  are  formidable 
enemies,  and,  unlike  the  Zulus,  they  seem  to  rely  largely 
on  their  firearms,  and  to  have  acquired  respectable  skill  as 
marksmen.  They  also  differ  from  most  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  being  a  nation  of  horsemen,  with  a  consequent 
facility  of  rapid  motion,  though  their  active  ponies  are  not 
adapted  for  the  use  of  cavalry  in  the  field.  Like  other 
parts  of  South  Africa,  Basutoland  is  full  of  natural  strong- 
holds; and  the  attack  and  defence  of  colonial  or  native 
camps  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  operations  of 
the  war. 

The  brief  accounts  of  the  campaign  which  are  published 
by  the  Colonial  Government  are  probably  accurate,  as  they 
are  not  unduly  confident  or  exulting.  The  unfamiliar 
names  of  places  convey  few  definite  impressions  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  topography  of  Basutoland.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  General  Clarke  seems  to  have 
defeated  considerable  numbers  of  Basutos;  but  he  or  his 
'.vfficers  have  also  incui'red  occasional  reverses.  The  natives, 
with  greatly  superior  numbers,  can  comparatively  well  afford 
a  sacrifice  of  life.  Until  the  superiority  of  European  arms 
and  discipline  is  conclusively  established,  the  insurrection 
is  not  likely  to  abate.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  present  war  is  that  it  is  thus  far  conducted  by  the 
colony  alone  without  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  army  or  of 
any  regular  force.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  justified  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Sprigg's  Cabinet  is  doing  much  to  prove  the 
right  of  the  colony  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  In  the 
contingency  of  disaster,  the  home  Government  must 
necessarily  come  to  the  aid  of  the  colonists,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  event  of  the  war ;  but  it 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory  that  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  the  arms  of  the 
Cape  Colony  alone.  One  probable  consequence  of  such  an 
achievement  would  be  the  annexation  to  the  colony  of 
some  of  the  outlying  provinces.  If  the  same  process  were 
eventually  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  a 
sufficient  substitute  would  have  been  provided  for  the  re- 
jected scheme  of  federation.  If  the  colonists  defeat  the 
Basutos,  they  will  have  established  an  indisputable  right 
to  regulate  their  own  relations  with  the  conquered  native 
tribes.  It  is  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  this 
object  that  the  Colonial  Government  has  hitherto  declined 
•  to  ask  for  Imperial  aid.  Their  civil  and  military  policy 
ought,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  receive  a  friendly  con- 
struction. 


THE  KURDISH  INSURRECTION, 

PHYSICS  and  politics  have  for  some  time  past  agreed 
to  a  mutual  interchange  of  technical  terms.  What 
would  be  called  in  the  former  science  a  zone  of  disturb- 
ance has  long  existed  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  latest  ex- 
tension of  this  zone  presents  perhaps  more  curious  features 
than  any  of  its  other  sections.  All  along  the  winding  line 
which,  speaking  generally,  separates  the  frontier  of  Asiatic 
Russia  from  the  States  conterminous  with  it,  there  have 
ol  late  been  wars,  or  rumours  of  wars,  from  the  furthest  of 
all  Far  Easts,  in  Mantchouria,  through  the  shadowy  regions 
to  the  north  of  the  great  Chinese  desert,  and  the  scarcely 
better  known  districts  where  Ferghana  borders  upon 
Kashgaria,  to  Afghanistan  and  the  Turcoman  wastes 
which  stretch  northwards  from  Khorassan.  The  zone 
is  now  completed  almost  from  sea  to  sea  by  the 
Kurdish  insurrection  which  has  set  aflame  the  border 
districts  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  As  far  as  positive  in- 
formation goes,  neither  the  knowledge  which  we  possess 
of  the  motives  of  the  outbreak,  nor  the  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  its  progress,  is  particularly  clear  or  trust- 
worthy. The  intelligence  received  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  game  of  chess  or  cricket.  First  one 
side  has  its  move  or  innings,  then  the  other.  On  one  day 
we  hear  that  the  Shah's  troops  are  cooped  up,  that  they 
are  unable  to  advance,  that  the  chief  frontier  towns  are 
captured.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  insurgents  have 
been  defeated,  that  the  towns  never  have  been  captured  at 
all,  and  that  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  insurrection  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  So  it  goes  on;  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  certainly  sufficient  in  the  matter,  if  not 
xactly  to  cause  disquietude,  at  any  rate  to  attract  atten- 


tion. Without  falling  into  the  very  probable  error  of 
those  who  see  in  Sheik  Obeidtjllah  a  Genghis  Khan,  or 
into  the  almost  equally  probable  error  of  those  who  see  in 
him  a  mere  frontier  bandit,  it  may  be  possible  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  matter  which,  though  necessarily  conjec- 
tural in  parts,  shall  be  not  very  far  from  the  truth  as  a 
whole. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Kurdish  nation  in  the 
modern  sense  is  a  sufficiently  certain  ethnological  fact. 
The  country  of  the  celebrated  Samoel  of  Bulgaria  has  not 
much  more  historic  claims  to  individuality  than  the 
country  of  Xenophon's  Carduchians,  except  that  it  is  con- 
siderably less  venerable.  From  the  first  historical  mention 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  districts  which  surround 
the  head-waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  the  great 
salt  lakes  of  Van  and  Urumiah,  the  Kurds  have  had  a 
somewhat  definite  position,  though  they  have  nevor 
emerged,  even  for  a  short  time,  into  the  condition  of  an 
entirely  independent  nationality  of  any  importance.  But 
they  have  given  sufficient  trouble  to  Persians  of  the  old 
monarchy,  to  Greeks,  to  Romans,  to  Turks,  and  now,  the 
cycle  having  apparently  completed  itself,  to  Persians  again. 
The  story  of  the  religious  wars  of  forty  years  ago,  when  they 
turnedontheir  Christian  fellow-countrymen,  the  Nestorians, 
and  handled  them  with  characteristic  ruthlessness,  is  well 
enough  known,  and  needs  nothing  more  than  a  brief  men- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  final  suppression  of  thig 
access  of  ferocity  by  Omar  Pasha,  and  the  much  later  par- 
ticipation (in  an  unexpectedly  small  degree)  of  the  Kurdish 
tribes  in  the  late  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The 
present,  state  of  affairs  seems  to  be  this.  For  the  moment 
the  Kurds — Turkish  and  Persian  indifferently — seem  to  be 
under  the  control,  not  of  the  feudal  Beys  who  once  domi- 
nated, but  of  an  ecclesiastical  chief,  Sheikh  Obeidullah. 
As  they  are  orthodox  Mussulmans,  and  as  the  Sheikh 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  Mussulman  hierarchy,  their  old 
animosity  towards  the  Christians  has,  according  to  custom, 
been  merged  in  an  animosity  to  the  heretical  Mussulmans 
of  Persia.  This  of  itself  would  account  for  the  demon- 
stration of  a  war  of  independence  being  made,  not  against 
the  Sultan,  but  against  the  Shah,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  reasons.  There  are  probably  several  others,  obvious 
and  latent.  The  military  strength  of  Persia  is  far  weaker  than 
that  of  Turkey  even  in  its  present  state.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  Persian  Kurds  have  usually  been  held  in  more 
direct  subservience  to  the  central  authority  than  the  tribes 
to  the  west  of  the  frontier,  who,  during  long  periods,  have 
enjoyed  a  virtual  autonomy.  Very  likely  the  rectification 
of  frontier  which  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  war 
is  distasteful  to  the  Kurds.  At  the  same  time  that  war 
has  put  them  in  a  much  better  position  for  offence. 
Although  they  took  less  part  in  it  than  was  expected,  they 
must  by  fair  means  or  foul  have  been  able  to  appropriate 
no  small  share  of  the  shower  of  Colts,  Winchesters,  and 
Martini- Peabodys  which  the  Porte  lavished  alike  on  its 
regular  and  irregular  troops,  while  the  Persian  army, 
despite  its  European  staff,  is  anything  but  well  armed. 
The  trade,  too,  passing  through  the  Persian  province  of 
Azerbaijan  is  much  greater  and  more  tempting  than  that 
passing  through  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Van,  Sheyrzur, 
and  Mosul.  All  these  things  explain  the  direction  which 
the  storm  has  taken,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  explain  it  fully. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Persia  and  Turkey  are  not 
the  only  Powers  interested  in  the  matter.  The  province, 
now  Russian  for  half  a  century,  of  Erivan,  and  the  new 
Russian  acquisitions  in  Kars  and  its  neighbourhood,  verge, 
the  first  very  closely  and  the  last  not  remotely,  on  Kurdis- 
tan. Russia  is  thus  once  more  in  the  historical  position 
of  a  man  whose  neighbour's  house  is  smoking  through  the 
roof.  The  sternest  denouncer  of  Russophobia  must  admit 
that  the  frequency  with  which  this  historic  position  recurs 
is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  But  the  interests  of 
Russia  in  the  matter  are  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  an  off- 
hand calculation.  She  has,  it  may  be  said  with  some 
plausibility,  a  great  deal  too  much  on  her  hands  to  want 
any  more.  The  Chinese  difficulty  and  the  Turcoman 
expedition  together  ought  to  be  nearly  enough  for 
her,  even  if  she  thinks  that  she  can  count  for  the  time 
on  the  inactivity  of  England.  Troubles  on  the  Western 
Persian  frontier  would,  moreover,  directly  occupy  the 
Caucasian  provinces,  from  which  General  Skobeleff  must 
draw  his  principal  supplies.  Against  this  has  to  be  set 
the  notorious  fact  that  Russian  purchases  of  corn,  indis- 
pensable to  the  expedition,  have  recently  been  obstructed 
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or  forbidden  in  Khorassan,  and  tho  fad,  less  notorious  but 
tolerably  corlain,  thai-  negotiations  liavo  been  going  on  for 
n  modus  vivendi  botweou  tho  Shah's  Government  and  the 

Turcomans,  not  indeed  of  the  Akkal  Tekke  tribe,  but  of 

Merv.  Tho  provision  of  occupation  for  Persia  elsewhere, 
and  tho  sotting  of  hor  in  such  a  position  that  she  shall  bo 
in  need  of  Russian  help,  aro  not  despicable  moves  in  tho 
Russian  game.  It  has  been  asserted,  denied,  and  re- 
asserted, that  applications  for  such  aid  have  actually  been 
made ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  demands  naturally 
made  by  Persia  on  Turkey,  that  the  latter  shall  check  her 
lawless  subjects  from  invading  a  friendly  Power's  terri- 
tory, put  a  fresh  lever  within  reach  of  the  persevering 
diplomatists  of  tho  active  Russian  school.  These  things 
being  so,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  see  all  things  in 
Russia  in  order  to  consider  the  situation  at  least  interest- 
ing. In  face,  not  merely  of  the  considerations  just  ad- 
vanced, but  of  the  positively  asserted  statement  that 
Russia  has  both  been  asked  and  has  consented  to  give  her 
assistance  against  tho  invaders,  she  certaiuly  mast  be  held 
to  have  an  undoubted  locus  standi  in  the  question. 

For  practical  Englishmen  of  course  the  important  part 
of  that  question  is,  how  does  it  bear  on  England  ?  It  bears 
in  many  ways.  The  strengthening  of  Russian  influence 
over  Persia,  the  further  inroad  on  the  Anatolian  dominions 
of  the  Porte  which  even  a  pacification  of  Kurdistan  by 
Russian  troops  would  bring  about,  may  be  of  the  class  of 
consideration  which  some  people  affect  to  pooh-pooh  as 
alarmist.  There  is  another,  however,  which  the  very 
soberest  critic  can  hardly  afford  to  slight.  The  mountainous 
district  of  Kurdistan  has  hitherto  been  of  little  importance  in 
history,  because  it  has  at  no  time  belonged  to  an  aggres- 
sive Power  amply  provided  with  resources  and  bent  on 
using  those  resources  for  the  purpose  of  southward  expan- 
sion. Hill  tribes,  left  to  themselves,  are  mischievous  and 
predatory,  but  nothing  more.  But  the  possession  of  Kur- 
distan means,  if  Kurdistan  is  the  outwork  of  a  great 
empire,  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  the  possession 
of  Mesopotamia  means  the  barring  of  the  only  possible 
land  route  from  Europe  to  India.  A  great  deal  of  non- 
sense has  been  talked  on  the  subject  of  that  land  route. 
But  we  suppose  there  are  but  few  persons  conversant  with 
the  subject  and  with  modern  history  who,  whatever  they 
may  think  of  individual  plans  and  propositions,  doubt  that 
this  land  route  will,  in  one  or  an  other  form,  at  some  time 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  No  political  party,  save 
that  of  the  extremest  Radicals  and  that  of  non  interven- 
tionists quand  menie,  will  affect  to  consider  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  England  that  the  route  should  be 
practically  garrisoned  beforehand  by  another  Power,  and 
that  Power  Russia.  There  is  no  need  to  insist  on  any 
positive  stipulations  which  might  oblige  us  to  interfere 
with  a  Russian  crossing  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey 
and  Persia.  The  representation  of  the  facts  ought  to  be 
enough.  It  is  said,  whether  truly  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide, that  the  Kurdish  Sheikh  is  well  disposed  towards  the 
English  and  eager  for  some  sort  of  recognition  by  us. 
There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  every  reason  for  the 
offer,  and  perhaps  something  more  than  the  offer,  of  good 
offices  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  if  Persia  can,  unassisted  or 
with  the  co-operation  of  Turkey,  defend  her  frontiers  from 
invasion  and  put  down  her  own  unruly  subjects,  so  much 
the  better.  But,  if  she  cannot,  one  Western  Power  at 
least  must  surely  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  repetition  of 
the  part  played  by  Russia  in  1848,  with  Kurdistan,  instead 
of  Hungary,  for  its  scene. 


ELECTIONEERING  ODDITIES. 

HPHE  records  of  the  Commissioners  inquiring  into 
-I-  various  corrupt  elections  have  lately  grown  dull,  as 
they  have  been  occupied  with  the  mere  fag-end  of  revela- 
tions the  substance  of  which  was  already  known.  But 
this  week  a  sudden  air  of  liveliness  has  swept  over  them. 
We  have  had  Lord  Brabourne,  we  have  had  once  more 
the  delightful  Mr.  Crompton  Roberts,  and  we  had  a  real 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  Of  all  the  witnesses  who  have  come 
forward  Mr.  Cromfton  Roberts  is  the  most  amusing,  and 
Lord  Brabourne  is  the  most  astonishing.  No  one  invited 
Lord  Brabourne  to  attend,  for  he  naturally  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  election  which  followed  on  his  vacating  his 
beat.    It  was  only  with  this  election  that  the  Commis- 


sioners had  to  deal,  for,  in  their  opinion,  they  wero  pre- 
cluded from  going  behind  it.  Tho  Act  directs  that  they 
shall  not  go  further  back  in  tho  history  of  a  constituency 
w Inn  tlioy  have  onco  roaohod  a  pare  election.  Tho  elec- 
tion at  Sandwich,  in  April,  was  uncontested;  and,  there- 
fore, pure.  It  was  only  puro  because  the  minimum  of  ex- 
ponso  in  caso  of  a  Conservative  opposition  was  put  at  5,0001!., 
and  no  Conservative  conld  bo  found  to  rise  to  so  high  a 
figure.  Still,  as  there  was  no  contest,  tho  election  was 
puro,  and  the  Commissioners,  having  found  a  pure  elec- 
tion, held  that  this  bounded  their  inquiries.  Their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act  may  be  technically  correct,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  real  history  of  a  corrupt  borough  which 
ought  to  be  traced  out  before  Parliament  deals  with  the 
case  might  be  shrouded  in  a  lamentable  secrcsy  through 
the  casual  intervention  of  one  uncontested  election. 
Although,  however,  Lord  Brabourne  had  in  point  of  form 
no  title  to  be  heard,  he  was  burning  with  a  fierce  desire  to 
broach  a  theory  which  he  had  got  into  his  mind,  and  he 
managed  to  give  the  Commissioners  the  benefit  of  it  be- 
fore he  retired.  This  theory  was  nothing  else  than  the 
marvellous,  the  astounding  theory  that  the  constituency 
of  Sandwich  is  absolutely  pure.  It  really  is  all  that 
the  most  scrupulous  moralist  could  wish  a  constituency 
to  be.  Last  May,  indeed,  a  sort  of  wave  of  Bin 
swept  over  its  undefiled  soul,  and  when  very  bad  men, 
strangers  to  Sandwich  and  ignorant  of  the  native 
virtue  of  the  electors,  came  and  tempted  Sandwich,  it 
fell.  But  this  was  a  mere  aberration  from  virtue,  as 
accidental  as  it  was  unaccountable.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sandwich  and  Deal  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bra- 
bourne, "  a  most  honest  race  of  men."  He  knows  them 
well,  and  he  thinks  that  the  boatmen  who  clamoured 
to  be  allowed  to  put  up  poles  at  a  fancy  price,  the  trades- 
men who  announced  that  they  must  have  orders  before 
they  could  promise,  and  the  scores  of  paupers  who  took 
money  from  both  sides,  were  all  in  their  hearts  the  most  pure, 
patriotic,  and  high-minded  of  men.  Lord  Brabourne  had, 
of  course,  heard  of  the  statement  that  the  April  election 
had  been  uncontested  because  no  Conservative  would  pay 
5,oooZ. ;  but  he  thought  that  there  must  be  some  mistake 
about  this.  The  real  reason  why  there  was  no  contest 
was  that  he  had  helped  to  get  a  Bill  for  a  railway  from 
Dover  to  Deal.  Nothing  on  earth  would  have  tempted 
the  pure-minded  boatmen  to  vote  against  a  man  who  had 
got  a  railway  to  their  town.  All  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England  would  not  have  induced  them  to  set  up  a  pole 
the  sight  of  which  could  have  vexed  so  great  a  benefactor. 
Then,  while  Lord  Brabourne  was  the  heroic  author  of 
a  railway,  Mr.  Brassey  was  safe  from  a  contest  be- 
cause he  was  "  so  much  respected."  He,  no  doubt, 
enjoyed  and  deserved  general  respect ;  for  at  the  two 
previous  elections  he  had  spent  a  sum  which  popular, 
though  exaggerated,  rumour  put  down  at  25,000?.  At 
those  elections  Lord  Brabourne  paid  his  own  expenses  ;  but 
in  April  last  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Brassey  that  Mr.  Brassey  should  pay  everything.  He 
could  not  have  given  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  re- 
spect he  himself  felt  for  his  colleague  or  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  general  respect  for  Mr.  Brassey  was  laid 
Lord  Brabourne  was  desirous  of  being  returned  in  order  to 
render  a  last  service  to  the  party  that  was  to  make  him  a 
peer ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  retain  the  seat,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Brassey's 
seat  would  have  been  possibly  endangered,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  contested,  unless  Lord  Brabourne  had 
stood  with  him.  It  therefore  seemed  only  fair  that  Mr. 
Brassey  should  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  getting  and  keep- 
ing his  seat,  and  that  by  this  judicious  arrangement  Lord 
Brabourne  should  get  a  peerage  in  reward  for  his  services, 
and  should  not  pay  a  farthing.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  very  odd  things  are  done  at  election-time  by  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor. 

The  premature  death  of  Dickens  has  robbed  that  curious 
and  fanciful  student  of  contemporary  manners  and  the 
public  that  admired  him  of  a  subject  which  only  he  could 
have  treated  with  adequate  effect  and  humour.  Mr. 
Crompton  Roberts  was  made  for  Dickens,  and  Dickens 
would  have  revelled  in  a  theme  full  of  happy  suggestions, 
of  infinite  possibilities  and  of  unexpected  qnaintness.  What- 
ever else  he  may  be,  Mr.  Crompton  Roberts  is  always 
amusing.  Much  as  in  Great  Expectations  Mr.  Wemmick 
suddenly  exclaims,  "Hallo  !  here's  a  church  ;  let's  go  in," 
Mr.  Crompton  Roberts  seems  to  have  suddenly  heard  of 
Sandwich,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here's  a  seat ;  let  me  go  in  and 
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"  become  a  live  member  of  Parliament."  His  notion  of  get- 
ting into  Parliament  was  one  which  might  be  derived  from 
a  hasty  perusal  of  works  of  fiction.  There  the  rich  hero  is 
returned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  simply  because  he  is  rich 
and  a  peer.  Mr.  Ckompton  Roberts  knew  he  was  almost 
painfully  rich,  and  hoped  he  was  a  hero.  He  went  to 
Sandwich  to  spend  money  as  he  thought  he  ought  to  spend 
it.  He  was  told  that  the  seat  might  cost  about  io,oooZ., 
and  he  considered  that  just  the  sum  which  such  a  man  as 
he  was  onght  to  spend.  How  it  was  to  be  spent  was  a 
matter  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  It  was  to  be  spent 
in  getting  into  Parliament,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
He  was  prepared  to  do  the  proper  thing,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and  it  was  to  his  mind  exactly  the  same  thing  to 
pay  io,oooZ.  to  get  into  Parliament  as  it  was  to  pay 
his  entrance  money  at  a  club.  With  this  conception  of 
his  duties  and  position,  and  with  the  money  at  his  com- 
mand, he  went  off  to  Sandwich,  summoned  his  boys 
from  Eton  to  witness  his  triumph,  and  established  him- 
self and  his  family  at  a  leading  hotel.  There  he 
lived  not  uncomfortably,  but  modestly,  at  a  cost  of 
50Z.  a  day  for  his  personal  expenses.  The  Commis- 
sioners, a  little  astonished  at  the  expenditure,  asked 
whether  Mr.  Roberts  did  not  thick  it  rather  high?  But 
he  explained  that,  for  a  man  of  his  means,  50Z.  a  day 
at  an  hotel  was  really  nothing.  He  was,  in  fact,  econo- 
mizing by  condescending  to  exist  for  so  paltry  a  sum 
at  a  Sandwich  hotel.  But  Mr.  Roberts  came  to  Sandwich 
to  work  and  not  to  play,  and,  being  in  good  training 
through  frugal  living,  he  worked  hard.  He  understood 
that  a  candidate  must  not  only  pay  money  but  canvass, 
and  Mr.  Roberts  walked  about  canvassing  as  bard  as  a 
professional  pedestrian  could  have  done.  While  canvassing 
he  put  down  notes — copious,  accurate  notes — of  all  he 
heard  or  was  told.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  these 
notes  were  a  long  record  of  corruption.  They  were  to 
him  merely  a  part  of  the  performance.  He  knew  he  was 
doing  everything  that  it  is  generally  understood  a  can- 
didate ought  to  do.  He  was  spending  money ;  he  was 
leading  a  life  of  enforced  simplicity  at  a  provincial 
inn ;  he  was  walking  as  hard  as  he  could  walk,  and  he 
was  busy  in  making  entries.  This,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mere  deportment,  was  all  that  could  be  wished, 
and  he  might  natter  himself  that  his  deportment  as 
a  candidate  was  unexceptional.  When  asked  by  the 
Commissioners,  what  his  notes  meant,  he  could  only  say 
that  they  were  an  effort  of  deportment,  and  that  they 
must  be  taken  as  the  simple  story  of  what  he  had  done. 
Opposite  the  names  of  persons  on  whom  he  had  waited  in 
his  wanderings  were  found  such  remarks  as  "  wants  a  6," 
and  when  asked  whether  this  did  not  mean  "  wants  a 
"  bribe,"  he  mildly  replied  that  it  looked  uncommonly  like 
it.  He  merely  noted  that  the  man  he  was  visiting 
M  wanted  a  6,"  as  he  might  have  noted  that  the  man  had 
led  hair.  What  he  wanted  or  what  he  got  was  nothing 
to  a  canvasser  who  had  no  other  idea  in  his  head  than 
that  he  was  posing  as  a  candidate,  and  that  if  he  posed 
properly  and  effectually,  nothing  more  could  be  expected 
of  him. 

At  Boston  the  Commissioners  have  asserted  their 
authority  and  maintained  their  dignity  by  sending  to 
prison  a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court.  It  is  a  harsh  proceeding,  and  one  to  which  the 
Commissioners  were  very  reluctant  to  resort,  but  which  in 
the  circumstances  was,  in  their  opinion,  inevitable.  They 
gave  the  offender  every  possible  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing what  he  had  said  ;  but  he  would  withdraw  no- 
thing, and  he  was  sent  to  prison.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  day  he  grew  penitent,  submitted  himself  to 
the  Court,  and  was  immediately  released.  What  he 
had  done  was  this.  The  Commissioners  directed  a 
prosecution  before  the  borough  magistrates  of  a 
person  who  had,  they  thought,  been  guilty  of  perjury 
before  them,  and  they  sent  their  shorthand  writer  to  give 
evidence.  Other  persons  instituted  a  second  prosecution 
against  a  different  person  for  perjury,  and  required  the 
shorthand  writer  to  stay  to  give  evidence  in  this  instance 
also.  The  Commissioners  sent  to  the  magistrates,  stating 
that  they  were  at  a  standstill  in  the  absence  of  their  short- 
hand writer,  and  asking  that  he  might  be  released  from 
attendance  and  sent  back  to  them.  With  this  request  the 
magistrates  complied.  Mr.  Cooke,  the  editor  of  a  local  paper, 
published  a  violent  comment  on  this  occurrence,  headed 
"  Strango  Conduct  of  the  Commissioners!  "  The  Commis- 
sioners weie  doubtful  whether  this  was  a  contempt  of  court 


or  not,  and  they  sent  for  Mr.  Cooke  and  asked  for  an  explan- 
ation. If  Mr.  Cooke  had  chosen  to  hold  his  tongue,  he 
would  have  forced  the  Commissioners  to  decide  whether 
his  article  was  or  was  not  protected  by  the  reasonable 
liberty  of  the  press.  But,  far  from  holding  his  tongue,  he 
read  in  court  an  elaborate  statement,  in  which  he  made 
two  positive  charges  against  the  Commissioners ;  the  first 
being  that  they  had  been  actuated  by  improper  motives  in 
directing  the  prosecution  for  which  they  were  responsible  ; 
and  the  second,  that  the  reason  they  had  given  for  re- 
calling their  shorthand  writer  —  their  desire  to  save 
public  time  —  was  not  true,  their  real  motive  having 
been  a  wish  to  burke  the  second  prosecution.  These 
charges  were  made  publicly  in  court,  and  addressed 
directly  to  judges  while  sitting  as  judges.  There  was 
thus  no  question  at  all  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  An 
editor  cannot  come  into  court  and  insult  a  judge  with 
impunity  merely  because  out  of  court  he  happens  to  edit 
a  paper.  The  late  Dr.  Kenealt  could  have  passed  his 
life  in  the  Queen's  Bench  having  flings  at  the  Chief 
Justice,  if  this  had  been  permitted.  The  Commissioners 
rightly  judged  that,  if  under  such  provocation  they  did 
not  show  that  they  would  defend  themselves,  their  au- 
thority and  influence  would  have  been  at  an  end.  As 
Mr.  Cooke  has  so  quickly  come  to  his  senses,  all  has 
now  ended  happily  ;  but  the  general  position  of  all  Elec- 
tion Commissioners  would  have  been  seriously  weakened 
if  his  offence  had  been  treated  with  a  want  of  proper 
spirit  and  firmness. 


COMMUNIST  ATTACKS  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY. 

TO  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  own  Irish 
land,  the  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  Land  League 
are  almost  less  alarming  than  the  theories  which  are  par- 
tially accepted  by  the  Government.  The  projected  Land 
Bill  will  certainly  not  be  more  moderate  than  the  abortive 
Disturbance  Bill,  and  if  the  hints  and  half-promises  of 
different  Ministers  and  of  their  zealous  supporters  may  be 
trusted,  it  will  effect  a  further  transfer  of  property  from 
the  owner  to  the  occupier.  In  the  debates  of  the  last 
Session  Mr.  Forster  considered  it  a  sufficient  or  forcible 
argument  that  the  germ  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  was,  as  he 
said,  contained  in  the  Land  Act.  In  a  certain  sense  he 
was  right,  for  the  Act  of  1870  involved  the  principle 
of  legislative  interference  with  vested  rights  ;  but  at 
the  time  Mr.  Gladstone  earnestly  disclaimed  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  precedent  by  a  measure  which  was 
intended  to  provide  for  an  extraordinary  and  anomalous 
state  of  circumstances.  The  exceptional  nature  of  the 
Act  is  already  forgotten  ;  and  its  germs  seem  likely  to 
attain  a  luxuriant  growth.  Spoliation  may  too  pro- 
bably transcend  the  limits  of  place  as  of  time.  Many 
projectors  have  within  the  last  ten  years  founded  on 
the  Irish.  Land  Act  a  claim  for  new  agrarian  legislation  in 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  only  listens  to  what  suits 
his  policy  or  inclination  for  the  moment,  lately  assured  Sir 
George  Bowyer  that  he  had  never  heard  demands  on 
behalf  of  English  occupiers  for  violent  remedies  of 
grievances  which  he  believes  to  be  confined  to  Ireland. 
An  instructive  commentary  on  his  assertion  was  fur- 
nished a  day  or  two  afterwards  by  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  to  the  effect  that  English  tenants 
required  only  compensation  for  improvements,  abolition  of 
the  Game  Laws,  and,  finally,  tenant-right.  The  term,  as 
well  as  the  claim  which  it  expresses,  is  imported  from 
Ireland,  and  its  meaning  is  perfectly  clear.  Tenant- 
right  means  the  substitution  of  a  beneficial  or  saleable 
lease  for  the  occupation  of  land  at  a  rent  fixed  by  agree- 
ment according  to  the  market  value.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  compensation  for  improvements ;  and  it  involves 
the  gratuitous  acquisition  by  the  tenant  of  a  share  in  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.  The  origin  of  the  system  in  Ulster 
has  often  been  more  or  less  accurately  explained ;  but  the 
historical  controversy  has  little  practical  importance  be- 
cause there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  legal  or  customary 
right.  The  creation  by  law  of  tenant-right  in  England 
would  be  simple  robbery,  without  the  palliation  of  any 
economical  advantage. 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  a  Scotch  representative  of  an  Irish 
constituency,  urges  the  conversion  of  Irish  tenants  at  will 
into  freeholders  on  the  ground  that  the  tenures  of  the 
peasantry  in  many  parts  of  India  have  been  recognized  by 
the  Government  as  hereditai-y.  He  is  not  the  first  theorist 
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who  has  assumed  that  tho  primitive  civilization  of  India 
ought  to  bo  tho  standard  of  European  legislat  ion  ;  but,  if 
ryots  own  tho  soil  of  Madras,  purchasers  and  heirs  of  pur- 
chasers or  of  grantoes  own  tho  soil  of  Iroland  by  as  com- 
plete a  legal  right  as  that  on  which  any  kind  of  property 
depends.  Tho  paramount  claim  of  the  occupier,  if  it  has 
any  existence,  applies  to  England  as  directly  as  to  Ireland. 
English  landowners  also  derive  their  titles  from  purchase 
or  inheritance,  while  tho  possession  of  their  tenants  rests 
exclusively  on  contract.  They  may  be  excused  for  con- 
sidering with  uneasiness  doctrines  and  proposals  which,  if 
they  are  onco  established,  will  by  logical  necessity  lead  to 
projects  of  confiscation.  They  aro  also  assailed  with 
references  to  tho  legislation  of  Stein  and  Hardeniserg,  and 
of  French  Assemblies  and  Conventions.  The  Prussian 
serfs  were  relieved  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, not  from  uncertainty  of  tenure,  but  from  oppressive 
services  which  burdened  their  hereditary  possessions.  The 
peasantry  of  France  also  had  to  a  great  extent  possessed 
tho  fee-simple  of  their  lands  before  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  in  the  height  of 
the  Revolution,  any  landowner  was  deprived  of  his  estate 
by  legislation,  except  as  a  personal  and  penal  measure, 
founded  on  the  pretext  of  disaffection  to  the  new  institu- 
tions. The  nobles  had  in  many  cases  to  choose  between 
emigration  and  the  guillotine  ;  but  those  who  remained  at 
home,  and  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive,  retained 
their  landed  property.  Even  essayists  on  landed  property 
are  scarcely  prepared  to  conteud  that  English  landlords 
are  traitors.  The  Irish  Land  League  for  the  present 
stands  alone  in  its  denunciation  of  landlordism,  which 
means  right  to  receive  rents,  as  a  crime. 

Mr.  Baxter,  who  apparently  wishes  to  lead  the  assault 
on  landed  property,  lately  contended  that  no  man  should 
be  allowed  to  possess  an  estate  too  large  to  be  efficiently 
managed.  It  is  notorious  that  the  best-managed  estates, 
like  the  best-managed  factories  and  shops,  are  gene- 
rally the  largest ;  but,  to  the  imagination  of  projectors, 
landowners  are,  like  Bdrke's  democratic  Duke  who  was 
marked  out  into  ribs  and  sirloins,  mere  victims  or  subjects 
of  economical  experiment.  Another  condition  of  owner- 
ship is  to  be  the  possession  of  capital  to  be  expended 
on  improvements  ;  yet,  if  a  man  has  i,oooZ.  a  year  of 
rental,  and  io,oooL  invested  in  stock  or  shares,  it 
would  be  a  novel  experiment  to  compel  him  to  lay 
out  the  whole  or  part  of  his  money  on  his  land.  If 
his  investments  produce  four  per  cent.,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  improvements  would  only  bring  him  in  two  per 
cent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  be  remunerative, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  desired  outlay  would  be  under- 
taken. It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  assume  that  the  community 
has  a  special  interest  in  causing  land  to  attain  its  highest 
capacity  of  prodnction.  Any  alternative  mode  of  employ- 
ing capital  which  gives  a  fraction  of  larger  profit  is  econo- 
mically preferable  to  high  farming.  It  is  possible  that 
small  freehold  occupiers  might  obtain  a  larger  gross 
return  from  the  land  than  large  tenant-farmers  ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  theorists  there  are  also  social  and 
political  advantages  in  attaching  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation to  the  soil.  As  long  as  the  present  system  lasts 
it  will  be  impossible,  as  it  would  be  absurd,  to  interfere 
by  law  with  the  discretion  of  the  owner  in  dealing  with 
his  land.  One  of  the  many  offshoots  of  Irish  agitation  is 
the  establishment  in  Liverpool  of  a  so-called  Association 
of  Highlanders  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  Scotch 
proprietors  of  the  right  of  turning  parts  of  their  estates 
into  deer-forests.  It  would  be  equally  just  to  demand  that 
a  flower-garden  or  a  cricket-ground  should  be,  against 
the  will  of  the  owner,  converted  into  a  potato-field. 
Demagogues  insist,  with  constantly  increasing  dogmatism, 
that  property  belongs  to  any  one  rather  than  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  weakness  of  the  landlords  consists  entirely  in  the 
smallness  of  their  number.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
Ballot  they  have  little  or  no  Parliamentary  influence,  and 
their  interests  are  regarded  by  strangers  with  indifference, 
and  too  often  with  ill-natured  envy.  Possessors  of  other 
kinds  of  property  commit  a  suicidal  folly  if  they  counten- 
ance attacks  on  the  rights  of  landowners.  For  the  moment 
Irish  Communism  and  English  pedantry  concern  them- 
selves with  only  one  of  the  forms  in  which  wealth  is  in- 
vested ;  but  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent,  and  even 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  capital  is  the  object  of 
a  hostility  not  less  fierce  than  that  of  the  Irish  demagogues 
against  so-called  landlordism.    The  extreme  revolutionary 


faction  in  Franco  shrinks  from  a  conflict  with  tho  five  or 
six  millions  of  peasants  who  would  appoint  an  Emperor  to- 
morrow if  thoy  thought  him  indispensable  to  tho  protection 
of  their  property.  Tho  drones  whom  tho  Communists 
threaten  and  purpose  to  plunder  aro  tho  shopkeepers,  tho 
manufacturers,  and  tho  fundholders.  Tho  agitators  uso 
phrases  as  plausible  as  tho  rhetoric  of  the  Land  Leaguo 
to  prove  that  the  implements  of  labour  ought  to  bo  pro- 
vided by  the  Stato,  and  that  tho  whole  profit  of  production 
should  be  received  by  tho  workman.  Tho  danger  of  sub- 
versive theories  is  not  less  formidable  in  Gormany.  Tho 
Socialists  or  Communists  control  tho  representation  of 
some  of  the  great  towns  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  in  check  that  Berlin  and  Hamburg  are  at 
this  moment  subject  to  a  mode  of  government  which 
is  known  as  a  minor  state  of  siege.  Prince  Bismarck, 
though  he  is  sometimes  thought  to  have  a  certain  sym- 
pathy with  the  Socialists,  is  not  a  man  to  allow  life 
and  property  to  be  endangered  in  preference  to  adopting 
necessary  measures  of  coercion.  It  would  fare  ill  with  any 
of  his  colleagues  who  should  talk,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  rely  exclusively 
on  the  ordinary  law.  In  England  possessors  of  a  com- 
petence are  happily  numerous,  and  there  are  probably 
more  wealthy  families  than  in  any  other  European  country  ; 
but  neither  class  ought  to  wrap  itself  in  a  false  security 
when  Continental  agitators  declaim  against  capital,  and  Irish 
demagogues  against  rent.  It  may  or  may  not  be  possible 
at  some  indefinite  future  to  organize  society  on  a  basis 
which  has  never  yet  been  tried.  At  present  civilization 
rests  on  the  acknowledgment  of  private  property  as  an. 
ultimate  and  unquestioned  principle.  Those  who  tamper 
with  any  form  of  ownership  disturb  the  sanction  on  which 
the  entire  system  reposes.  Irish  anarchy,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Gladstone's  confidence,  threatens  English  order. 


DR.  HUNTER  ON  INDIA. 

DR.  HUNTER'S  first  lecture  on  the  text,  What  the 
English  have  yet  to  do  for  the  Indian  people,  might 
be  more  accurately  described  as  a  lecture  on  the  uninten- 
tional evil  which  the  English  have  already  done  to  the 
people  of  India.  He  promises,  indeed,  in  a  second  address 
to  set  out  the  remedies  to  which  he  looks  for  a  mitigation 
cf  this  unintentional  evil.  But,  in  defining  the  quarter 
whence  thes  e  remedies  are  to  come,  he  pretty  well  dis- 
credits them  beforehand.  "  The  true  remedies,"  he  says, 
"  rest  with  the  people  themselves,"  and  in  the  sense  that 
they  rest  with  no  one  else,  this  statement  is  strictly  accurate. 
But  to  say  that  they  rest  with  the  people  themselves  when 
applied  to  a  population  like  that  of  British  India  is  pretty 
well  tantamount  to  saying  that  there  are  no  remedies.  The 
evil  is  one  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe ;  but 
the  motives  which  can  be  appealed  to,  however  imper- 
fectly, in  Europe,  have  no  existence  in  Asia.  The 
population  of  India  is  a  population  of  small  hus- 
bandmen thickly  planted  on  the  land ;  with,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  no  other  employment  than 
agriculture  open  to  them ;  tied  by  custom,  which  has 
become  nature,  to  the  district  in  which  they  were  born, 
and  where  their  ancestors  have  lived  before  them  ;  bound 
by  religious  or  semi-religious  considerations  to  marry  very 
early  ;  and  accustomed  to  subsist,  even  under  favourable 
conditions,  on  little,  if  any,  more  than  bare  necessaries. 
When  this  has  been  said,  the  hopelessness  of  the  case 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  All  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  European 
countries  resolve  themselves  into  such  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  comfort  as  will  lead  them  to  prefer  emigration 
or  postponement  of  marriage  to  the  privations  which  they 
must  endure  if  they  go  on  living  and  multiplying  where 
they  are.  But  every  one  of  the  circumstances  just 
enumerated  goes  to  make  any  such  rise  in  the  Indian 
standard  impossible.  A  whole  system  of  religion  is 
associated  with  their  early  marriages ;  and  a  man 
whose  salvation  in  a  certain  sense  depends  upon  his 
having  a  son  to  perform  the  requisite  sacrifices  after 
his  death  is  not  likely  to  leave  the  provision  of  a  son  to 
the  uncertainties  of  later  life.  He  will  save  his  soul  by 
marrying  as  soon  as  he  has  tho  chance.  He  has  never 
known,  either  by  experience  or  tradition,  a  mode  of  life 
radically  different  from  his  own,  and  though,  of  course,  he 
would  rather  have  a  full  meal  of  rice  or  millet  than  a  scanty 
one,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  does  not  seize  upon 
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his  imagination.  Whether  it  be  from  climate  or  from  an  ex- 
clusively vegetable  diet,  even  starvation  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  terrors  for  an  Indian  population  that  it  has  for 
us.  They  die  almost  as  contentedly  as  they  have  lived,  and 
they  would  at  any  time  prefer  death  to  any  radical  change 
in  their  method  of  life.  A  population  endowed  with  such 
characteristics  must,  if  it  is  to  live  in  anything  like  comfort, 
be  kept  small  in  proportion  to  the  land  available  for  its 
occupation.  It  is  difficult,  even  after  all  that  has  been  said  on 
the  subject,  to  realize  how  great  a  difference  the  British 
conquest  has  made  in  this  respect.  "  When  India  passed 
"  into  our  hands,"  says  Dr.  Hunter,  "  there  was  plenty  of 
"  good  land  for  every  one  who  wanted  it."  In  1789  it  was 
ascertained  that  one-third  of  Bengal  was  unoccupied.  A 
population  so  situated  had  little  to  fear  either  from  land- 
lords or  usurers.  If  the  peasant  thought  his  rent  too 
high,  he  moved  a  little  way  off,  and  found  land  which  was 
to  be  had  almost  for  the  tilling.  "  The  competition  was 
"  among  the  proprietors  for  tenants,  not  among  the  tenants 
"  for  land."  It  was  of  little  use  for  a  usurer  to  seize  a 
peasant's  holding  in  discharge  of  a  debt,  when  the  peasant 
had  nothing  to  do  but  transfer  himself  and  his  implements 
to  an  adjoining  plot  of  ground. 

Unfortunately  this  happy  state  of  things  could  not  be 
perpetuated  under  English  rule.  To  do,  or  even  to  allow, 
evil  that  good  may  come  is  not  a  maxim  of  English 
policy,  and  almost  from  the  first  the  British  Govern- 
ment set  itself  to  put  an  end  to  the  constant  wars 
and  plunder  which  had  kept  down  the  population  under 
native  rule.  There  was  little  fear  of  numbers  increas- 
ing too  rapidly  when  hardly  a  year  passed  without  large 
districts  of  India  being  harried  by  invading  or  retreat- 
ing armies,  or  by  brigands  recruited  from  these  armies 
when  disbanded.  No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the 
multitudes  who  perished  in  this  way,  but  some  esti- 
mate can  be  formed  of  them  by  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  population  the  moment  this  check  was  withdrawn. 
At  first  it  was  only  war  that  the  British  Government 
attempted  to  deal  with.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  com- 
munication became  e_asier,  and  the  scope  of  scientific  know- 
ledge wider,  the  Government  was  not  content  thus  to 
limit  its  efforts.  It  now  deals  with  pestilence  and 
scarcity  as  well  as  with  war.  Neither  epidemics 
nor  famines  are  suffered  to  run  their  course.  The 
Government  has  its  doctors  and  drugs  to  meet  the 
one,  and  its  relief  works  to  meet  the  other.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  simply  astonishing.  We  know  something  of 
the  destitution  which  a  bad  harvest  can  produce  in  Ire- 
land, where  there  are  169  persons  to  each  square  mile. 
But  there  are  thirteen  districts  of  Northern  India  with  an 
area  equal,  when  taken  together,  to  the  area  of  Ireland, 
which  have  to  support  an  average  of  680  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  or  just  four  times  as  many  as  the  same 
amount  of  land  has,  on  an  average,  to  support  in 
Ireland.  The  proportion  of  land  under  food  crops 
to  the  population  in  Bengal,  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces, Oudh,  and  Madras  is  less  than  an  acre  per 
head,  and  in  parts  of  Bengal  it  is  only  half  an  acre  per 
head.  This  growing  density  of  population  has  had  dis- 
astrous results  upon  cultivation.  No  land  off  which  any 
crops  at  all  can  be  gathered  can  be  left  to  go  un- 
titled when  the  demand  for  food  is  so  great.  The  best 
lands  have  long  since  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  the  land  which  has  latterly 
been  resorted  to  can  ever  yield  enough  to  keep  the 
labourers  on  it  alive.  Even  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  in 
the  case.  Land  that  was  once  fertile  is  now  fertile  no  longer. 
It  cannot  be  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  and  yet  the  constant 
cropping  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  surely,  and  not  always 
slowly,  wearing  out  its  powers.  Formerly  there  was 
always  wood  to  be  had  for  burning  ;  now  the  jungles  have 
been  cleared  to  such  an  extent  that  cow-dung  has  in  many 
districts  become  the  fuel  most  in  use  among  the  people. 
Manure  cannot  be  both  burnt  and  used  as  manure  ;  and  the 
land  is  thus  deprived  alike  of  the  wood  ashes,  which  ai'e  no 
longer  forthcoming,  and  of  the  cow-dung,  which  is  other- 
wise employed.  Even  the  oxen  themselves  are  not 
so  serviceable  as  they  once  were,  inasmuch  as  a  large 
part  of  the  village  pasture  lands  have  been  brought  under 
the  plough,  and  the  cattle  are  consequently  worse  fed  and 
less  capable  of  work. 

Some  way  out  of  this  seemingly  hopeless  state  of  things 
may  be  disclosed  in  the  future,  but  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  any  has  yet  been  suggested.  What  can  be 
done  with  people  who  would  rather  die  where  thev  are 


than  go  to  live  a  few  hundred  miles  off?  The  Government 
has  set  itself  to  protect  the  peasantry  against  the  exactions 
of  usurers,  and  against  the  demands  for  increased  rent 
that  come  from  the  landlords.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
estimate  the  merits  of  the  measures  directed  towards  these 
ends  which  Dr.  Hunter  enumerates.  They  are  marked  by 
that  ardent  desire  to  benefit  the  mass  of  the  people  which  is 
rarely  absent  from  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  they  may  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  safeguard  against 
individual  acts  of  oppression.  But  so  long  as  the  main 
lines  of  the  situation  remain  unchanged,  the  question  how  are 
the  people  to  be  fed  will  present  itself  with  all  its  old  urgency. 
Every  fresh  diminution  of  anxiety  or  suffering  will  only  tend 
to  make  them  more  prolific,  and  if  every  landlord  were 
shipped  off  from  India  to-morrow,  the  peasant  proprietors 
who  would  step  into  their  places  would  go  on  marrying 
and  bringing  up  children  until  their  poverty  was  just  as 
great  as  before.  We  have,  with  the  best  intentions,  applied 
European  ideas  of  government  to  a  people  whose  whole 
conception  of  life  is  opposed  to  the  European  conception 
of  it ;  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  discover  that  the  pro- 
cess, beneficial  as  it  seemed  at  first  to  be,  is  attended  with 
some  terrible  drawbacks.  In  Ireland,  where  prudential 
checks  on  the  increase  of  the  population  were  almost  in- 
operative, there  was  at  least  the  resource  of  emigration. 
When  it  was  made  plain  to  the  people  that  they  could 
not  live  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  were  will- 
ing to  cross  to  the  other.  In  India  the  absence  of 
prudential  checks  is  immeasurably  more  complete  ;  all 
the  material  checks  have  been  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  British  Government ;  and  there  is  in  the  people  a 
customary  and  traditional  dread  of  leaving  the  place  they 
have  always  lived  in,  to  which  even  the  affection  of  an 
Irish  peasant  for  his  country  is  as  nothing.  These  are  the 
facts  which  it  seems  unhappily  reserved  for  the  rulers  of 
India  to  watch  without  being  able  to  alter. 


THE  POETRY  OF  SLEEP. 

POPE  says  somewhere  that  he  cannot  sleep  without  a  poem  in 
his  head,  and  elsewhere  observes,  with  some  inconsistency,  that 
verses  throng  into  his  mind  and  keep  him  awake  in  spite  of  the 
drowsy  influence  of  lettuce.  It  seems  probable  that  poets,  as  a 
rule,  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  infliction  of  thick-coming 
thoughts  which  banished  slumber.  Certainly  many  of  them  have 
propitiated  sleep  with  song,  and  it  may  he  not  uninteresting  to 
examine  a  few  of  the  votive  poppy-wreaths  laid  on  the  altar  of 
slumber.  For  beauty  and  brevity  of  expression  there  is  nothing 
in  literature  more  remarkable  than  the  single  hue  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  Five  words  contain  all  that  Mrs. 
Browning  has  expanded  into  a  long  piece  of  verse,  chiefly  memor- 
able for  the  recurrence  of  the  ancient  refrain.  But  if  a  sleepless  man 
would  propitiate  the  God  of  Rest,  there  is  no  better  inscription  for 
the  altar  of  Morpheus  than  the  speech  of  Hera  in  the  Fourteenth 
Book  of  the  Iliad : — 

"Ynve,  liva£  navrav  re  0eS>v  ndvraiv  r  avdpa>Tra>v} 
*H  fxiv  §17  nor  ()j.6v  erroi  tKkves,  JjS'  en  /cat  viiv 
TLeiBeV  eyio  Se  /ce  toi  I8ea>  X"Piv  WaTa  iravra- 
"  Sleep ;  King  of  all  gods,  and  of  all  mortals,  hearken  now, 
prithee,  to  my  word,  and,  if  ever  before  thou  didst  listen, 
obey  me  now,  and  I  will  be  grateful  to  thee  all  my  days." 
The  whole  passage  is  one  of  singular  grace  and  sweet- 
ness. Sleep  is  conceived  of  by  the  poet  as  a  young  god 
the  lover  of  Pasithea,  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  Graces.  Hera 
goes  to  seek  his  aid,  and  meets  him  wandering  through  the 
dreaming  town  of  Lemnos.  By  the  promise  of  Pasithea's  hand, 
she  bribes  him  to  lull  Zeus  into  ibrgetfulness.  Sleep  changes  him- 
self to  the  shape  of  a  bird,  probably  a  night-bird,  and  conceals 
himself  in  the  boughs  of  a  great  pine-tree  on  Ida.  The  clearness 
of  Homer's  vision  is  very  remarkable  ;  living  in  an  age  when  the 
art  of  sculpture  was  at  its  rude  beginnings,  the  poet  conceives  of 
Sleep  no  less  distinctly  than  did  the  sculptor  who,  centuries 
later,  wrought  the  bronze  head  of  Hypnos  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  face  is  a  beautiful  one,  innocent  and  drowsy,  and 
the  soft,  noiseless  wings  of  a  night-bird  are  fitted  to  the  head. 
There  is  something  delicate  and  caressing  in  the  epithets  which 
Homer,  and  after  him  the  other  Greek  poets,  apply  to  Sleep.  He  is 
"  sweet  Sleep,"  sweetest,  as  Odysseus  found  on  board  the  Phseacian 
bark,  when  "  most  like  to  death  "  ;  "  then  fell  delicious  Sleep  upon 
his  eyelids,  Sleep  unbroken,  the  sweetest  of  all,  and  the  nearest 
kin  of  Death."  Here  the  thought  of  Homer  touches  that  of 
Socrates,  who  observes  in  the  Phcedo  that  man's  happiest 
moments  are  passed  in  sleep  so  sound  that  consciousness  is  utterly 
lost  and  undisturbed  even  by  dreams.  Probably  the  Greek"  did 
not  suffer  much  from  insomnia.  Nerves  had  not  been  invented, 
and  people  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air.  A  comic 
character  in  Aristophanes  was  kept  awake,  indeed,  by  insects 
which  still  make  night  hideous  in  modern  Greece.  The  two  old 
fishermen  in  Theocritus  could  not  sleep  soundly,  because  they  were 
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half  starved.    We  must  go  as  far  as  the  feverish  life  of  imperial 

Homo  to  find,  in  Maecenas,  a  statesman  as  sleepless  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck. The  Greek  poets,  in  general,  think  of  sleep  as  the  natural 
and  pleasant  occupation  of  freemen  in  tho  summer  noons,  when 
the  citizens  would  leave  tho  towns  to  lie  on  grass  "  more  soft  than 
slumher,"  within  hearing  of  tho  murmur  of  waters  and  of  tho 
hees  in  tho  lime  trees. 

The  poets  of  tho  middle  apes  wero  obliged  to  feign  a  want  of 
sloep,  whether  they  felt  it  or  not.  It  was  part  of  their  machinery 
to  begin  a  poem  by  pretending  that,  after  long  lying  sleepless,  they 
arose  and  wandered  into  a  wood,  where  they  met  many  a  fairy 
vision.  Yet  Chaucer  gives  a  very  truthful  description  of  what 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  in  the  New  Sentimental  Journey,  called 
"  the  bad  night  candid,"  when  you  not  only  cannot  sleep,  but  are 
well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  effort: — 

As  I  lay  in  my  bed  slepe  full  unmete 
Was  unto  me,  but  why  that  I  ne  might 
Rest  I  ne  wis,  for  there  n'as  erthly  wight, 
As  I  suppose,  had  more  of  hcrtis  ese 
Than  I,  for  n'ad  sieknesse  nor  disese. 

Of  all  invocations  of  sleep,  the  most  famous  is  probably  that  of 
the  wakeful  usurper,  in  Henri/  IV.: — 
O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 

No  poet,  however,  has  observed  the  phenomena  of  a  coy  and  hesi- 
tating sleep  more  closely  than  the  old  French  writer,  Pontus  de 
Tyard.  He  appeals  to  sleep  as  the  lord  of  all  the  army  of  phan- 
tasms that  flit  before  the  drowsy,  but  not  yet  unconscious,  brain, 
and  appear  to  be  dreams  in  the  making : — 

Come,  Sleep,  and  cast  thy  wings  about  my  head, 

And  thine  own  temples  shall  be  garlanded 

With  drowsy  poppy-leaves  and  labdanum. 

The  most  pathetic  lines  on  sleep  are  those  of  Scarron's  self-made 
epitaph.    The  sick  jester  was  sleepless  for  many  nights  before  his 
death,  and  looked  impatiently,  as  he  says  in  the  lines  which  we 
quote  in  an  English  version,  for  his  dreamless  repose : — 
Wayfarer,  be  thy  footsteps  light, 

1  pray  you  that  ye  make  no  sound ; 
Here,  this  first  night  of  many  a  night, 
Poor  Scarron  sleeps — in  holy  ground. 

The  translation,  as  usual,  is  treacherous.  Scarron  says  nothing 
about  "holy  ground  "  : — 

Passant,  ne  fais  ici  de  bruit. 

Garde  bien  que  tu  ne  l'dveilles, 
Car  voici  la  premiere  nuit 

Que  le  pauvre  Scarron  sommeille. 

The  thought  already  existed  in  a  briefer  shape — 

Hie  quiescit  qui  nunquam  guievit,  tace! 

It  is  in  modern  poetry — poetry  of  the  age  of  nerves,  anodynes, 
anaesthetics — that  sleep,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  most  fre- 
quently and  piteously  invoked.  There  is  something  practical  and 
like  the  man  in  Wordsworth's  famous  sonnet  which  enumerates 
all  the  spells  by  which,  through  three  long  nights,  he  has  sum- 
moned sleep  in  vain.  He  has  counted  visionary  sheep,  and  has 
thought  of  all  monotonous  and  slumbrous  sounds  and  sights,  but 
he  is  wakeful  as  ever,  and  nervously  watches  for  the  moment 
when  the  birds  will  disturb  him  with  their  intolerable  songs.  A 
poet  of  the  Greek  anthology  had  the  same  apprehension  of  the 
swallow's  shrill  morning  chirp  : — 

No  more  for  my  Rhodanthe  would  I  weep, 
But  lest  awhile  with  poppied  lips,  if  ye, 
O  twittering  swallows,  would  but  let  me  be, 

Nor  dart  below  my  eaves  with  maddening  cheep. 

So  says  Rufinus,  as  Englished  by  Mr.  Gosse.  No  one  has  said 
better  things  about  sleep  than  Coleridge.  "  Sleep,  the  wide  bles- 
sing," a  half-line  from  the  verses  on  "  The  Pains  of  Sleep,"  ha3 
an  epic  breadth.  In  contrast  with  these  stanzas,  the  Ancient 
Mariner's  blessing  on  sleep  seems  to  exhaust  the  subject : — 

Oh  sleep  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given  ! 
She  sent  the  blessed  sleep  from  Heaven 

That  slid  into  my  soul. 
*  •  *  * 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs ; 

I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep 

And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

Among  lullabies  we  might  praise  the  drowsy  cadence  of  a  modern 
Greek  cradle-song,  and  this  sleepy  chant  that  lulls  the  peasant 
children  in  France : — 

Passez,  la  dormette, 

Passez  par  cheux  nous, 
Endormir  gars,  fillettes, 

La  nuit  et  le  jour. 

La  Dormette  is  a  mythical  character,  a  good  old  fairy,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  wander  in  the  dusk,  scattering'an  invisible  powder  on  the 
sleepy  eyes  of  children.  Blake's  cradle-song  is  very  pretty,  but 
rather  too  long,  and  not  too  grammatical  in  the  later  verses  :"— 

Sweet  dreams,  form  a  shade, 
O'er  my  lovely  infant's  head  ; 
Sweet  dreams  of  pleasant  streams 
By  happy,  silent,  moony  beams. 
Sweet  sleep,  with  soft  down 
Weave  thy  brows  an  infant  crown  ; 
Sweet  sleep,  angel  mild. 
Hover  o'er  my  kappy  child. 


There  is  something  of  tho  disconnected  coherence  of  tho  visionsof 
the  night  in  Beddoo's  "  Dream  Pedlary,"  which  reads  like  a 
memory  of  a  poem  heard  in  sloep  : — 

If  t  lior<!  were  dreams  to  sell, 

Whit  would  you  buy  ? 
Some  cost,  a  passing  bell  ; 
Some  a  light  sigh, 
That  shakes  from  Life's  fresh  crown 
Only  a  rose-leaf  down, 
If  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 
Merry  and  sad  to  tell, 
And  tho  crier  rang  the  bell, 

What  would  you  buy  ? 

But  a  sleepier  and  more  soothing  song  than  this  is  Sydney  Dobell's 
chief  success  in  verse,  a  passage  of  drowsy  and  monotonous  music 
that  rings 

On  the  margin  grey 
'Twixt  the  soul's  night  and  day, 
Singing  awake  away 

Into  asleep. 

Probably  a  wider  research  than  we  have  made  would  discover 
many  more  lullabies  and  songs  of  sleep,  which  might  make  a 
charmed  volume  for  wakeful  eyes.  Mr.  Tennyson's  cradle  song  in 
Sea  Dreams,  and  the  verses  from  the  Princess— 

Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white — 
with  the  languid  choral  music  of  the  Lotus  Eaters,  should  not  be 
omitted.  Shelley's  poem,  "  The  Magnetic  Lady  to  Her  Patient " — 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on  !    Forget  thy  pain, 
My  hand  is  on  thy  brow — 

would  try  the  force  of  its  mesmeric  spell.  Shelley's  poem  on 
Night,  too,  might  claim  a  place  in  a  volume  of  lullabies  for 
grown-up  children  by  virtue  of  its  lines — 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

"  Wouldst  thou  me  ?  " 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 
"  Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Would'st  thou  me  ?  "  and  I  replied, 

"  No,  not  thee  !  " 

Filicaja's  ode  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  Cowley's,  nor  Den- 
man's  song  in  The  Sophy.  But  Keats 's  sonnet  may  close  the  list 
of  invocations  which  Homer  made  Hera  begin : — 

O  soft  embalmer  of  the  still  midnight ! 

Shutting,  with  careful  fingers  and  benign, 
Our  gloom-pleased  eyes,  embower'd  from  the  light, 

Enshaded  in  forgetfulness  divine  : 
O  soothest.  Sleep,  if  so  it  please  thee,  close, 

In  midst  of  this  thine  hymn,  my  willing  eyes, 
Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  thy  poppy  throws 

Around  my  bed  its  lulling  charities  ; 
Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day  will  shine 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes ; 

Save  me  from  curious  conscience,  that  still  lords 
Its  strength  for  darkness,  burrowing  like  a  mole  ; 

Turu  the  key  deftly  in  the  oiled  wards, 
And  seal  the  hushed  casket  of  my  soul. 

In  spite  of  Keats,  and  of  the  proverb  about  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  we  fancy  that  conscience  keeps  few  people  awake.  Coffee, 
and  overwork,  and  tobacco,  and  the  noises  of  the  night  may 
demand  chloral,  but  not  conscience.  Men  have  lain  awake,  and 
the  night  has  fretted  them,  but  not  for  conscience. 


HOW  NOT  TO  DISCOURAGE  FRIENDS 

TT  is  probably  seldom  that  an  historic  saying  receives  such 
Jl  frequent  illustration  in  one  day  as  Pym's  famous  dictum  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week.  On  Monday  a  note 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  subject  of  the  impudent  Irish 
argument  that  atrocities  are  committed  on  this  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel  as  well  as  on  that;  Mr.  Forster's  address  to 
the  press  on  the  subject  of  the  Boycott  Rescue  Expedition; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Russell's  letter  on  the  subject  of  Irish  griev- 
ances, all  illustrated  the  sagacious  principle  of  Strafford's  enemy. 
Very  likely  all  the  three  parties  concerned  may  be  rather  in- 
dignant at  having  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  crew 
ascribed  to  them.  We  only  do  this  on  the  principle  of  idem 
velle  et  idem  nolle.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  or  sug- 
gest that  any  English  Radicals  specially  approve  assassination, 
or  that  many  of  them  are  consciously  anxious  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire,  and  the  constitution  of  Hibernian,  Caledo- 
nian, and, for  aught  we  know,  Northumbrian  and  South-Humbrian 
republics.  But  the  Land  League  is  doing  their  work  for  them  by 
attacking  the  principle  of  landlordism,  which  they  probably  hate 
more  than  they  hate  anything  else,  because  it  is  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  all  the  other  institutions  they  dislike.  If  the  Irish  are 
not  Mr.  Forster's  friends,  they  ought  to  be  ;  for  with  a  Tory  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  and  Scotland  Mr.  Forster's  party  might 
languish  in  opposition  for  ever  and  a  day.  As  for  Mr.  Charles 
Russell,  he  is  one  of  the  scanty  band  who  have  discovered  that, 
with  a  sound  Liberal  representation — a  representation  neither 
Tory  nor  Home  Rule,  but  with  just  the  least  little  taste  of  the 
latter  flavour — Ireland  would  blossom  like  the  rose.  So  all  three 
of  the  authors  of  the  expressions  just  quoted  may  be  said  to  have 
good  prima  facie  reasons  for  not  discouraging  the  Irish  as  far  as 
they  can  help  it.  They  have  all  certainly  endeavoured,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  to  minimize  their  discouragement. 
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So  loug  as  the  argument  about  English  atrocities  was  confined  to 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  henchmen  there  was  no  need  to  take  notice 
of  it.  People  who,  in  face  of  the  cheques  which  Sir  Francis 
Truscott  used  to  sign  weekly  or  thereabouts  during  the  whole  of 
last  winter,  talk  about  the  Irish  having  been  fed  by  the  contribu- 
tions "  of  every  civilized  country  except  England,"  deserve  no 
further  attention  thau  to  have  the  reports  of  their  speeches  tossed 
back  to  them  with  "Mentiris  impudentissime  "  written  across. 
But  when  respectable  English  journals  take  the  same  line  about 
English  and  Irish  virtue,  it  seems  worth  while  to  teach  them  a 
lesson  in  elementary  ethics.  The  sapieut  persons  who  argue  that 
because  half-a-dozen  ruthless  murders,  and  perhaps  some  scores  of 
minor  outrages,  take  place  in  a  few  days  between  Berwick  and 
Penzance,  Englishmen  ought  not  to  feel  so  much  "  savage  im- 
patience" at  Irish  crime,  have  apparently  never  considered  that  the 
impatience,  savage  or  not,  is  felt,  not  so  much  at  the  crime  as  at 
the  motives  which  induce  it  and  the  reception  given  to  it  by  public 
opinion.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature,  individual 
greed  or  ruffianism  will  find  vent  in  crime;  and,  by  the  way,  Irish 
human  nature  contributes  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  to  the  crime- 
total  of  English  towns.  But  the  whole  sympathy  of  the  English 
public  is  thrown  at  once  on  the  side  of  the  victim.  The  whole 
sympathy  of  the  Irish  public,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
Englishmen  regard  with  impatience,  is  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
assassin.  It  happens  that  in  the  group  of  crimes  which  has  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  among  us  there  are  two  curiously 
typical  examples  of  this.  When  the  principal  actor  in  that 
singular  and  ghastly  business  at  Manchester  on  which  justice  has 
not  yet  authoritatively  fixed  a  name,  asked  his  trusty  servant 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty,  the  answer  was,  "  Yes,  pro- 
vided it's  not  murder."  When  the  St.  Albans  murderer  fore- 
gathered with  a  friend  while  the  news  of  the  crime  was  travel- 
ling along  the  road,  the  friend's  first  words  when  his  suspicion 
was  aroused  were,  "  I  hope  you  haven't  anything  to  do  with  this 
business."  Change  the  circumstances  for  those  of  a  typical  Irish 
crime,  and  the  speeches  would  probably  run  (that  is,  if  the  speakers 
expresed  their  real  minds),  "  Oh,  if  it's  only  murder,  I'll  help  you,-' 
and  "  I  hope  it's  yourself  that's  been  doing  the  good  work."  It 
is  this,  not  to  mention  anything  else,  which  irritates  Englishmen, 
and  which  seems  to  them  to  require  displays  of  that  "vigour" 
which  the  apologists  of  the  mild  assassin  so  earnestly  deprecate. 
The  lesson  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  elementary  one,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  inculcated  on  any  one  save  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  in  need  of  it.  But,  as  they  apparently  do  need  it,  here 
it  is  for  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Russell  may  be  treated  in  a  less  scholastic  manner. 
There  is  a  tine  unconscious  humour — it  is  odd  that  the  supporters 
of  the  present  Government  rarely  display  any  humour  which  is 
not  unconscious — about  his  letter.  Mr.  Russell  "  does  not  believe 
that  insecurity  is  widespread."  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  not, 
as  far  as  concerns  people  like  Mr.  Russell,  who  are  perfectly  secure. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  the  people  who  are  insecure  seem  to  be  of 
a  different  opinion.  Mr.  Russell  might  have  suggested  to  a  poet 
in  the  days  of  the  beast-fable  a  fox  in  a  pheasant  cover  on  the 
first  of  October.  "  Insecurity,"  says  Reynard  to  the  unlucky  birds 
who  are  dropping  around  him, "  is  not  widely  spread.  I  feel  quite 
safe.  There  are,  I  assure  you,  none  of  the  signs  of  insecurity. 
These  signs  are  horrid  parti-coloured  dogs,  and  men  in  pink  coats, 
and  I  can  see  none  such  about.  There  is  really  no  harm  at  all  in 
these  things  you  call  guns.  My  relations  have,  I  am  told,  some- 
times suffered  from  them,  but  I  have  been  assured  that  it  was  the 
purest  accident."  Perhaps  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  has  shown 
no  small  faculty  in  following  Gay,  will  take  up  this  hint  of  ours. 
But  Mr.  Charles  Russell  has  plenty  more  to  say  besides  assuring 
persons  of  the  class  of  Lord  Mountmorres  and  Mr.  Boyd  that 
there  is  no  widespread  feeling  of  insecurity  in  Ireland.  He 
makes  himself  something  like  an  accomplice  of  the  apologists  of 
assassination  by  suggesting  that  at  least  two  murderous  out- 
rages may  have  been  traceable  to  causes  wholly  different  from 
agrarian  causes.  Then,  scaling  his  climax  with  true  professional 
skill,  he  proceeds  to  parody  Clive's  famous  speech.  He  stands 
astonished  at  the  moderation  of  the  Irish  people.  What  makes 
Mr.  Russell  surprised  is,  apparently,  not  that  the  Irish  have 
shot  so  many  landlords  and  mutilated  so  many  cattle,  and 
threatened  or  assaulted  so  many  law-abiding  persons,  but  that 
in  each  case  the  outrages  have  been  so  few.  At  least  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  construe  his  astonishment.  The 
people,  he  says,  are  normally  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  There 
are  a  good  many  people  in  England  who  are  normally  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  but  it  does  not  usually  occur  to  them  to  shoot  some 
one  else  as  a  palliative.  Then  Mr.  Russell  is  very  angry  with  the 
landlords.  Public  opinion  points,  says  he,  with  remarkable  direct- 
ness and  force  to  tbe  Land-laws  as  the  cause  of  Irish  distress. 
Public  opinion  very  frequently  means  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  or 
writer,  and  we  have  certainly  a  right,  if  we  cared  to  employ  Mr. 
Russell's  language,  to  say  that  public  opinion  points  with  remark- 
able directness  and  force  to  causes  quite  different.  Then  Mr. 
Russell  notes  the  absence  from  the  landowners'  deputation  to  Mr. 
Forster  of  "  representatives  of  the  families  of  Devonshire,  Ports- 
mouth, Fitzwilliam,  Downshire,  Powerscourt,  and  Bes3borough." 
Mr.  Russell  has  a  reputation  as  an  acute  lawyer,  but  he  could  hardly 
have  used  a  more  dangerous  argument  than  this.  Three,  at  least, 
of  the  persons  he  mentions  are  persons  whose  Irish  property  forms 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  total  possessions,  and  who  can 
therefore  all'urd  to  put  up  with  inconveniences  which  would  ruin  j 
purely  Irish  landlords.    It  is  certainly  odd  that  Irish  peers  and  ,! 


squire3  should  be  rated  first  and  robbed  afterwards  because  they 
have  not  tbe  docks  of  Barrow,  the  coal-mine9  of  Elsecar,  or  Lord 
Portsmouth's  broad  and  peaceable  acres  in  Hampshire  and  Devon- 
shire, to  enable  them  to  play  the  liberal  landlord  with  their  Irish 
tenants. 

We  have  kept  for  the  Irish  Secretary  the  place  of  honour 
in  processions— the  last.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disapprove  of 
the  energetic  action  taken  to  prevent  civil  war  in  Mayo.  The 
danger  of  that  civil  war  has  indeed  been  doubted.  The  skulking 
ruffians  who  stalk  solitary  landlords  may  seem  unlikely  to  try 
conclusions  with  a  numerous  force  of  sturdy  labourers,  well  armed, 
and  keeping  up  a  good  watch.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Mr. 
Forster's  exceeding  activity,  admirable  as  it  is  in  itself,  seems  to  be 
a  little  tardy.  Captain  Boycott  was  left  to  his  couple  of  police- 
men, but  the  amiable  Land  Leaguers  of  Mayo  require,  it  seems, 
a  brigade  of  all  arms  to  protect  them  from  the  ferocious  invaders 
from  the  North.  However,  the  Secretary's  speech  explains  the 
attitude.  It  turns  out  that  the  Government  have  by  no  means  re- 
garded the  cowardly  persecutors  of  Captain  Boycott  with 
equanimity  or  indifference.  They  have  been,  as  in  another 
famous  case,  "  longing  to  be  at  'em."  But  it  was  all  Captain 
Boycott's  fault.  He  would  not  say  what  number  of  men  he  re- 
quired for  the  saving  of  bis  crops.  Now  that  Captain  Boycott, 
or  his  would-be  rescuers,  have  said  what  number  of  men  are 
required  for  this  purpose,  a  cold  fit  seems  to  have  succeeded  the 
hot  one  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  mind.  They  are  far  too  many. 
Such  a  collection  of  armed  men  would  be  an  illegal  gathering. 
We  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  many  armed  gatherings 
of  Land  Leaguers  have  taken  place  since  Captain  Boycott's  case 
was  first  known,  and  with  how  many  of  these  the  Government 
have  interfered.  If  Mr.  Forster  would  employ  in  this  direction 
the  arithmetical  methods  he  employed  once  before,  it  would  be 
probably  easy  to  show  that  several  millions  of  persons  have  il- 
legally gathered  in  the  manner  which,  when  it  is  resorted  to  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Land  League  machinations,  Mr.  Forster  pro- 
ceeds against  with  foot  and  with  horse.  In  the  long  run,  doubt- 
less, the  presence  of  the  troops  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  Captain 
Boycott,  but  it  is  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Forster  should  never 
have  thought  of  this  fact  until  Captain  Boycott's  friends  were  on 
the  very  eve  of  giving  him  alternative  assistance.  So  long  as  the 
free  exercise  of  the  just  rights  of  property  is  secured,  it  matters 
little  of  course  who  secures  them,  or  rather  it  is  very  much 
better  that  they  should  be  secured,  however  late,  by  the  proper 
and  responsible  authorities.  But  it  is  difficult  not  to  notice  a 
certain  inequality  in  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Secretary  towards 
the  aggressive  Land  Leaguers  of  Connaught  and  the  Tory  rescuers 
of  Ulster.  If  the  only  possible  alternative,  in  the  face  of  his 
Government's  supineness,  seems  to  Mr.  Forster  so  shocking  when 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  being  put  in  force,  might  he  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make  it  needless  before  ?  But  to  do  this  would  have 
been  to  discourage  possible,  if  fractious,  friends,  while  to  frown  on 
the  Orange  expedition  is  only  to  discourage  avowed  foes.  Irreso- 
lution, therefore,  in  the  first  case  was  prudent,  in  the  latter  it 
would  have  been  obviously  idle.  We  are  very  glad  that  Mr. 
Forster  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  that  tbe  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment is  to  govern,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  endorsed  the  reso- 
tion.  We  should  have  been  more  glad  still  if  so  long  a  time  had 
not  been  taken  about  it.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
"  Land  League  Farms,"  which  are  either  kept  unoccupied,  or,  in 
defiance  of  all  law  and  justice,  are  sown  and  cropped  by  un- 
authorized persons.  An  exceedingly  illegal  assemblage  took  place 
last  harvest  on  one  at  least  of  these  farms ;  but  we  do  not  re- 
member that  Mr.  Forster  protested  against  it  or  made  any  at- 
tempt to  prevent  it.  Perhaps  some  invaders  from  the  North 
might  have  interfered  with  this  remarkable  system  of  cultivation 
as  well  as  with  the  system  which  has  condemned  Captain  Boycott's 
potatoes  to  rot  in  the  ground.  But  this  would,  no  doubt,  have 
shocked  Mr.  Forster  again.  It  was  not  a  thing  requiring  the  in- 
terference of  infantry  and  cavalry  that  hundreds  of  people  should 
reap  the  crops  which  belonged  to  the  landlord ;  but  it  was  such 
a  thing  that  hundreds  of  people  should  carry  Captain  Boycott's 
crops  for  their  lawful  owner.  For  circumstances  alter  cases,  and 
it  does  not  do  to  discourage  friends.  To  do  the  friends  justice, 
however,  they  seem  not  to  be  grateful  for  Mr.  Forster's  reluctance 
to  discourage  them.  But  the  principle  is  everything;  and  the 
principle  has  been  duly  observed. 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

nUIE  military  world  has  been  talking  tactics  for  years  past  witb 
J-  scarcely  any  intermission,  and  has  arrived  at  conclusions — some 
definite,  others  very  indefinite — on  several  important  questions 
connected  therewith.  Meanwhile  strategy,  which  is  the  art  of 
combining  the  disposable  materiel  and  personnel  of  an  army  or  armies 
in  such  a  way  and  atsuch  a  time  as  to  secure  tactical  predominance  at 
I  the  decisive  point,  has  retreated  altogether  into  the  background  of 
discussion.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Speaking  broadly,  it 
is  time  enough  to  consider,  when  occasion  arises,  how  forces  may  be 
utilized ;  but  there  is  not  time  when  war  is  at  the  gate  to  create, 
organize,  or  instruct  them.  Strategy  demands  a  weapon  instant  to 
its  hand  ;  without  such  weapon  ready,  polished,  sharpened,  it  can, 
unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  accomplish  little  or 
[  nothing.  Therefore,  soldiers  in  all  countries  have  been  busied  in 
devising  how  they  may  best  give  strategy  its  opportunities  by  fur- 
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tiishing  it  with  tho  newest  and  moat  efficient  tools.    If  \vn  look  itt 

the  long  list  of  patents  taken  out  year  after  year  for  inventions,  wo 

find  that  tho  wit  and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  most  gifted  men  in 
overy  European  country  are  constantly  directed  to  tho  perfecting 
of  the  mechanism  of  destruction.  So  much  is  this  tho  case  that 
a  tacit  assumption  seems  to  prevail  that  battles,  both  ashore  and 
afloat,  will  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  formerly  be  decided  by  purely 
mechanical  agencies.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  amongst-  us  that 
our  sailors,  pent  up  within  iron  prisons,  will  not  in  future  have  room 
or  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  physical  prowess  and  skill,  or  for  the 
display  cf  moral  qualities.  We  seem  to  see  only  steel  pitted  against 
steel, and  a  happy-go-lucky  contest  between  explosives,  in  which  the 
ship  not  blown  into  the  air,  or  not  hewn  in  two  and  sent  to  the 
"bottom,  may  possibly  bo  victor.  On  land  we  find  the  French 
and  the  Russians  lamenting  that  the  era  of  bayonet  tactics  has 
passed  away,  and  that  their  superiority  to  other  nations  on  that 
score  baa  becomo  uaelesa.  And  British  soldiers  of  the  old  school, 
nnd  indeed  of  the  new,  lament  too  that  their  superiority  with  the 
"bayonet  will  have  small  chance  of  illustration  any  moro.  All 
soldiers  in  every  nation  appear  to  feel  that,  through  improved 
appliances  of  war,  some  moral  excellence  peculiar  to  themselves  is 
in  danger  of  being  obscured.  Of  what  avails  impetuosity  which 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  thousand  yards  of  tire?  The  old 
shoulder-to-shoulder  defence,  sustained  with  uncouquerablo  stanch- 
Bess  against  overwhelming  odds — how  is  the  very  spirit  of  such 
formation  now  scattered  to  the  winds  ! 

In  our  opinion  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  both  too  much 
and  too  little  of  changes  effected  by  mechanical  improvements, 
and  through  these  in  the  mechanism  of  tactics.  So  far  as  the 
■question  is  one  of  armament  only,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  best  troops  in  the  world  cannot  he  trusted  to  stand  up 
to  others  better  armed  than  themselves,  and  knowing  how  to 
use  their  weapons  with  effect.  The  question,  however,  has  lost 
a  good  deal  of  its  importance  now  that  the  troops  of  every 
Power  are  virtually  armed  alike.  Indeed  they  would  be  on  the 
same  relative  terms  as  in  the  bow-and-arrow  or  Brown  Bess  days, 
"but  that  skill  will  now  command  greater  precision.  Aptitude 
for  arms  may  be  said  to  be  to  some  extent  a  heritage  of  certain 
races  But  when  we  come  to  the  mechanism  of  tactics,  what  we 
nave  learned  through  late  experience  is  mostly  of  negative  value. 
We  have  acquired  the  certainty  that  modern  fire  will  dissipate 
all  exposed  formations  in  anything  like  close  order.  Very  few 
authorities,  however,  seem  agreed  as  to  the  degree  and  method  of 
dispersion  rendered  thereby  necessary.  We  have  by  us  several 
plans  for  manoeuvring  companies,  battalions,  and  larger  bodies  for 
attack,  propounded  by  various  officers,  who  are  presumably  of 
•opinion  that  the  method  laid  down  in  the  drill-book  will  not  meet 
all  emergencies.  We  believe  that  they  are  quite  right  in  this  sup- 
position, and  that  no  formation  can  be  the  best  if  it  is  not  sub- 
ordinated to  actual  conditions  of  combat  and  features  of  ground 
which  naturally  vary  on  every  occasion.  It  is  a  common  delusion 
to  suppose  that  the  German  successes  against  France  were  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  virtues  of  a  particular  tactical  formation.  "  Success," 
.says  Lord  Chelmsford,  "is  apt  to  mislead,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
superior  numbers,  entire  disregard  for  loss  of  life,  and  the  faults  of 
the  French,  had  probably  much  more  to  say  to  the  victories  of  the 
"Germans  than  the  tactical  formation  by  which  they  were  won." 
And  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  says  : — "  One  must  be  cautious  in 
drawing  conclusions  regarding  the  possible  results  of  tactics  in  the 
future  from  what  the  Prussians  succeeded  in  doing."  We  allow, 
*what  indeed  cannot  be  disallowed,  that,  ceeteris  paribus,  the  best 
guns  and  rifles  and  the  most  appropriate  manoeuvres  will  win 
the  day  ;  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  side  of  war  is  bound 
to  play  as  great  a  part  as  ever  it  did.  Prescience  and  genius, 
courage  and  stanchness,  will  make  their  mark,  however  much  mate- 
rial conditions  may  shift  and  change.  When  we  hear,  as  we  have 
heard  it  said,  "  that  Napoleon  would  be  nowhere  nowadays,"  we 
reply,  If  his  was  true  genius,  that  genius  would  assuredly  utilize 
to  the  same  extent,  though  not  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the  mate- 
rial circumstances  of  its  surroundings.  To  understand  fully  why  the 
moral  conditions  of  war  will  still  bear  as  conspicuous  a  share  as  ever 
in  its  successful  conduct,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
term  moral  is  comprehended  the  spirit  animating  every  branch  of 
"warlike  administration  and  every  soldier  with  the  colours.  The 
"prescience  which  takes  account  of  the  preparations  and  potential 
force  of  possible  foes,  which  provides  for  the  intelligent  instruction 
of  its  own  instruments,  which  recognizes  the  value  of  mechanical 
improvements  and  takes  measures  for  securing  the  best  arma- 
ments; the  virtue,  the  patriotism  which  aim  at  making  of  honest 
•citizens  dutiful  and  valiant  soldiers — such  are  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual arms  furnished  with  which  a  nation  moves  into  the 
field  with  bold  and  confident  front.  But,  though  art  has  not  lost 
its  importance,  and  though  war  is  not  at  all  likely  to  degenerate 
into  a  vulgar  matter  of  "  hammer  and  tongs,"  it  must  be  allowed 
that  many  conditions  are  now  exploded  under  which  certain  feats 
of  strategy  were  possible.  In  some  ways  the  strategical  art  has 
found  greater  limitations  to  its  exercise  during  the  last  few  years 
than  in  all  the  centuries  separating  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by 
Hannibal  from  the  "  turning  "  of  the  Alps,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  by  Napoleon.  It  would  he  found  impossible  now  to  pursue 
undetected  the  manoeuvre  which  led  to  Marengo.  Again,  the 
celebrated  manoeuvre  of  the  Consul  Nero,  when,  leaving  in  his 
lines  before  Hannibal  a  small  force — a  dummy  array— to  blind  him, 
he  marched  north  to  forestall  the  succouring  army  of  Hasdrubal, 
was  a  feat  which  might  have  been  repeated  with  success  down  to 
the  other  day.    It  would  be  little  likely  to  succeed  now.  Tele- 


graphs, railroads,  improved  communications,  ballooning, signalling, 
messenger-pigeons,  nil  such  means  as  have  been  devised  for  cheat- 
ing time  and  distance,  have,  as  it  were,  blocked  somo  of  the  source* 
of  strategy.  The  stream,  however,  is  but  dammed  up  to  over- 
flow on  other  lines,  as  wo  shall  presently  seo. 

The  study  of  tho  art  of  war  in  its  highest  branch,  strategy,  is  not 
a  popular  one  ;  neither  is  it,  when  confused,  or  at  any  rate  encom- 
passed, by  technicalities,  one  likely  to  lead  to  much  practical  edifi- 
cation. Strategical  combinations  under  imaginary  conditions  in 
time  of  peace  are  rightly  regarded  as  studies  chiefly  suitable  for 
officers  who  are  likely  to  bo  called  to  commands  of  importance,  or 
for  professors  and  students  of  military  history.  When  war  is  once 
begun,  of  course  everybody  becomes  a  strategist.  The  one  special 
point,  however,  to  which  we  would  call  attention  here  may  receive 
very  practical  application.  This  point  has  reference  to  the  action  of 
colossal  numbers,  and  may  be  set  down  as  one  altogether  new. 
The  world  has  never  yet  seen  war  on  a  national  scale.  There  have 
been,  as  in  1812-13-14,  many  armies,  and  those  numerically  as 
well  as  otherwise  formidable,  engaged  simultaneously  on  one 
theatre.  In  1870  the  Germans  employed  several  large  armies  ;  and 
the  French,  too,  made  considerable  levies.  But  all  the  conditions 
of  war  are  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  Napoleonic  era; 
and  since  1870  several  nations  have  turned,  or  are  turning, 
almost  their  entire  male  population  into  soldiers.  When  war 
occurs  again  among  the  grear  Continental  Powers  there  will  he 
such  a  sight  presented  as  never  was  seen  before.  There  will  be 
in  the  first  line  a  chain  of  armies  furnished  with  superb  materiel; 
in  the  rear  will  be  reserves  of  trained  troops  exceeding  in  num- 
ber the  biggest  armies  of  former  times ;  and  these  reserves  will 
rest  on  a  succession  of  strong  fortresses  and  entrenched  camps 
held  by  enormous  garrisons.  We  are  at  once  arrested  by  the 
thought  how,  in  the  first  instance,  will  the  time-honoured  prin- 
ciples of  strategy  be  affected  ?  It  has  always  been  accepted  33 
excellent  art  to  contrive  to  concentrate  at  the  decisive  point  five 
men  to  every  four  of  the  enemy  ;  it  is  an  axiom  that  a  general 
should  endeavour  to  operate  on  the  communications  of  his  foe 
with  a  view  of  cutting  him  off  from  his  base  of  supplies,  threaten- 
ing his  capital,  &c.  These  have  been  the  stock-in-trade  devices 
of  all  good  generals,  though  it  has  been  given  to  very  few  to  know 
how  to  execute  their  plans  at  the  right  time.  But  how  must  the 
situation  be  modified  at  starting  when  each  side  has  half  a  dozen 
bases  of  supply,  when  the  thrusting  aside  of  one  army  may  be 
only  throwing  it  on  the  support  of  a  second  and  a  third,  when 
concentrations  may  be  liable  to  become  so  unmanageably  large  that 
each  side  is  driven  to  resume  its  original  dispersion  !  How  could 
one  army  of,  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  manoeuvring  or  beating  the  foe  in  its  own  front  out  of 
some  position,  proceed  towards  his  capital,  having  armies  perhaps 
on  either  flank,  and  a  hornet's  nest  of  reserves  in  front,  and  a 
fortilied  city  lying  at  the  end  of  its  proposed  march?  Could 
such  an  army,  victorious  over  its  actual  antagonist,  halt  beyond 
to  undertake  a  siege  ?  Could  it  afford  to  pass  by  an  entrenched 
camp  ?  It  is  clear  that  with  a  multiplicity  of  armies  in  the  fight- 
ing line,  based  upon  vast  reserves  and  garrisoned  fortresses  belted 
with  forts,  the  strategical  problem  becomes  far  more  complicated 
than  before.  Those  who  study  the  statistics  of  armies  will  bear 
us  out  in  the  assertion  that,  if  peace  holds  for  only  a  brief 
period  longer,  the  number  of  combatants  in  a  war,  say, 
between  France  and  Germany,  or  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  will  be  reckoned,  not  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  hut 
by  millions.  What,  then,  may  probably  be  the  strategical 
result  of  this  agglomeration  of  fighting  power?  "There  are 
evidently  limits,"  wrote  that  excellent  soldier  and  critic  the 
late  Major  Charles  Adams,  "  to  concentration  in  modern  war." 
That  is  to  say,  we  need  not  expect  to  see  in  individual  armies 
colossal  units.  If  in  the  old  days  even  Napoleon  was  not  seen  at 
his  best  when  directing  some  of  his  larger  armies,  where  should 
one  be  found  capable  of  utilizing  far  greater  potential  concentra- 
tions, now  that  every  battalion  holds  wider  ground  ?  Huge  con- 
centrations, indeed,  are  as  much  a  mistake  nowadays,  in  the 
strategical  sense,  as  "  close  order "  is  a  mistake  and  a  loss  of 
power  in  the  tactical  sense.  We  are  indeed  driven  by  tactical 
exigencies  in  the  direction  of  strategical  dispersion.  We  shall 
see  more  of  Bautzen  in  strategy,  because  there  will  be  less  of 
Borodino  in  tactics.  The  old  objection  to  strategical  dispersion  is 
obviated  when  in  the  midst  of  dispersion  we  preserve  connexion. 
Increased  facilities  for  locomotion  and  transport,  for  subsisting 
armies  from  wider  areas  and  more  distant  bases,  for  momentary 
communication  between  forces  by  whatever  distance  divided — and, 
lastly,  the  vast  numbers  to  be  utilized — all  these  point  to  the 
employment  in  coming  wars  of  several  smaller  and  more  handy 
bodies  in  preference  to  mass  concentrations.  If  the  value  of  mate- 
rial and  mechanical  agencies  iu  war  has  really,  as  some  persons 
seem  to  imagine,  increased  to  the  detriment  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral,  it  is  strange  that  in  each  succeeding  campaign  we  find  the 
skill  and  will  of  individuals  contributing  more  and  more  to  the 
general  result.  Before  these  days  it  was  the  insignificance  of  the 
individual,  the  powerlessness  of  small  units,  which  it  was  sought 
to  compensate  by  manoeuvring  men  in  dense  formations.  It  had 
been  observed  that  Providence  was  on  the  side  of  the  big  bat- 
talions. Henceforth  numbers  will  still  tell  as  before,  and  probably 
with  greater  effect,  but  utilized  on  different  principles. 

What  strategical  necessity  would  now  appear  to  be  imposed  at 
the  outset  of  a  campaign,  where  both  sides  start  equally  strong  and 
equally  ready  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  obligation  of  having  all  pre- 
pared for  sustained  tactical  action  ?    Formerly,  when  the  area  was 
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"wide  and  the  combatants  few,  armies  manoeuvred  strategically  in 
order  to  close  'with  tactical  advantage ;  now  it  seems  certain  that 
armies  will  have  to  fight  in  order  to  manoeuvre  afterwards  with 
strategical  advantage.  In  other  words,  strategy  must  begin  by 
compassing  tactical  successes;  and  the  battle-ground  must  be 
cleared  of  smoke  before  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  campaign  can 
be  worked  out  even  theoretically.  Von  Moltke  ridicules  the  idea 
of  foreseeing  and  providing  for  the  working  out  in  detail  of  an 
original  plan  of  campaign  beyond  fields  of  battle  that  are  not  yet 
fought.  The  enemy  must  be  consulted  first.  Everything,  therefore, 
tends  to  show  that  a  great  compaign  will  in  the  first  instance  resolve 
itself  into  a  succession — sharp,  rapid,  well-nigh  continuous — of 
tactical  strokes.  A  repetition  of  tactical  strokes,  with  victorious 
issue,  presupposes  a  strategy  furnishing  the  means  for  delivering 
them.  Unless  supports  are  at  hand,  with  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies, the  value  of  an  isolated  success  may  be  reduced  to  nil.  The 
enemy  has  an  unexhausted  store  of  reserves ;  beaten  battalions  will 
promptly  be  replaced ;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  to 
deal  a  heavy  blow,  but  blow  upon  blow.  If,  however,  it  is  strategy 
which  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  tactical  superiority  through 
successive  combats,  it  is  the  war  administration  which  alone  can 
make  such  strategy  possible ;  and  that,  again,  can  only  move  in 
proportion  to  the  public  recognition  of  its  requirements.  If 
sufficient  money  is  not  given  to  the  War  Minister  in  time  of  peace 
to  furnish  what  the  entire  service  with  one  voice  declares  to  be 
indispensable,  if  not  for  bare  existence,  yet  certainly  for  efficient 
action  in  war,  all  the  wit  and  will  in  the  world  will  be 
powerless  to  organize  any  department  which  may  be  found 
wanting  in  time  to  influence  the  result  of  a  quarrel.  In  future 
those  who  are  ready  to  march  will  be  in  the  field  on  the  first 
alarm  ;  the  battles  will  be  fought  and  the  result  sealed. 

We  have  been  reasoning  on  the  supposition  of  a  contest  between 
tremendous  adversaries  of  equal  strength  ;  but  the  argument  is  the 
same,  though  infinitely  stronger,  if  we  suppose  one  of  them  to  be 
in  collision  with  an  antagonist  distinctly  inferior  in  resources. 
The  Government  of  this  country,  under  its  present  Premier,  once 
took  an  interest  in  Belgium ;  another  of  our  rulers  took  some 
interest  in  Turkey  ;  the  same  or  some  other  may  exhibit  re- 
newed interest  in  Turkey,  or  Greece,  or  Armenia.  But  as  we 
survey  our  skeleton  battalions — regiments  of  weedy  boys  with 
non-commissioned  officers  lacking  authority  and  experience ;  as 
we  take  stock  of  our  meagre  squadrons,  our  palpably  inferior 
field  guns,  the  absence  of  an  organized  transport  train,  the 
absence  of  a  cavalry  reserve — than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
important  and  nothing  so  difficult  to  improvise — and  the  notorious 
inefficiency  of  our  militia  ;  as  we  see  the  military  clubs  overflow- 
ing with  our  best  officers  dismissed  from  the  service  in  the  prime 
of  activity;  as,  lastly,  we  know  that  the  Government  either  dare 
not,  or  will  not,  recognize  the  notorious  truth  of  what  is  here 
advanced — it  really  savours  of  the  ludicrous  to  talk  about 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Belgium,  or  undertaking  war  of 
any  sort  in  Europe.  Let  us  be  logical.  If  we  desire  to  make  our 
military  power  respected  abroad,  let  us  prepare  accordingly;  if 
not,  we  had  better  leave  to  those  who  have  the  power  the  re- 
dressing of  grievances  and  the  defence  of  treaties.  Possibly  the 
day  may  come  when  we  shall  wonder  how  we  so  completely  missed 
the  spirit  of  the  lessons  which  Dame  Europa's  other  pupils  so 
eagerly  drank  in :  and  then,  too  late,  we  shall  fling  about  our 
millions  in  grand  style. 


SCIENCE  FOR  BABES. 

EVERYBODY  is  aware  of  the  quarrel  which  is  unceasingly 
waged  between  the  defenders  and  the  opponents  of  the 
present  system  of  School  Board  education,  though  most  people 
perhaps  discreetly  leave  to  those  directly  interested  the  task  of 
watching  the  details  of  the  fight.  Everybodj',  too,  knows  that 
schools  which  now  differ  from  Board  Schools,  not  so  much  in  the 
character  of  their  education  as  in  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate 
parents  of  the  children  educated  are  not  enabled  to  put  off  the  ex- 
pense on  somebody  else,  are  being  made  the  battle-grounds  of  a 
quarrel  not  wholly  dissimilar.  Shall  all  the  'ologies  be  taught  ? 
and,  if  they  are  taught,  what  shall  give  way  to  them  ?  may  be 
said  to  be  the  forms  which  the  question  under  debate  successively 
takes.  Whether  certain  subjects  have  any  business  in  primary 
education,  rate-supported  or  not,  is  the  first  form  put  into  other  words. 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  displace  Latin  and  Greek  from  their 
pride  of  place  to  make  room  for  biology  and  physics,  is  the  second, 
similarly  treated.  We  have  not  seen  any  book  which  throws  so 
much  light  on  both  questions,  and  on  several  others  into  the 
bargain,  as  a  modest-looking  manual,  or  rather  series  of  manuals, 
published  by  a  well-known  firm  of  Glasgow  booksellers.  Messrs. 
Collins  have  commissioned  the  Senior  Science  Master  of  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  to  prepare  three  twopenny  books  on  Animal 
Physiology  ;  and  let  us  hasten  to  say  that,  given  the  conditions  of 
his  task,  nobody  can  find  any  fault  with  the  way  in  which  the 
author  has  performed  it.  Nor,  of  course,  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
publishers  if  these  little  books  deserve  to  be  placed,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  they  do,  in  the  most  damnatory  chapter  of  an  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius  by  every  one  who  has  a  respect  for  childhood,  for 
sound  culture,  or  for  the  future  of  the  human  race.  My  Lords 
have  settled  that  certain  things  shall  be  taught  in  certain  standards, 
and  the  business  of  the  professional  person  is  simply  to  provide 
the  means  of  obedience  to  this  ukase.     Let  us  see  without 


further  preface  what  the  meat  thus  provided  for  English  babes  is. 
The  books  are  said  to  be  intended  for  Standard  IV.  and  the 
Standards  superior  to  it.  We  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
a  child  sent  to  school  betimes  ought  to  reach  Standard  IV.  by  the 
age  of  eleven  or  thereabouts,  if  not  earlier. 

The  new  science  has  not  so  entirely  thrown  off  the  forms  of  the 
older  matter  called  by  the  name  as  to  despise  definition.  Accord- 
ingly, in  p.  5  of  the  first  volume  (the  one  appointed  for  eleven- 
year-olds)  we  have  a  definition  of  man  "  zoologically  ": — 

Man  is  described  by  the  zoologist  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  He  is  described  as  forming  the  only  species  in  the  order  Bimana 
(two-handed  animals),  of  the  class  Mammalia  (suck-giving  animals),  of 
the  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata  (backboned  animals).  He  is  further  described 
as  breathing  atmospheric  air  by  means  of  lungs  ;  as  possessing  warm  red 
blood,  driven  into  circulation  through  his  body  by  the  action  of  a  double 
heart,  possessing  two  ventricles  and  two  auricles  ;  as  producing  living 
young,  and  nurturing  them  by  means  of  milk  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  ;  his  skin  more  or  less  covered  with  hairs  and  scales ;  as  possessing 
two  hands  and  two  feet,  each  five-fingered,  the  nails  at  their  extremities 
flat  and  broad  ;  and  as  possessing  all  his  teeth  even  and  close  to  one 
another, and  his  molar  teeth  equally  enamelled. 

This  is  pretty  well ;  and  we  only  hope  that  the  eleven-year-olds 
will  not  be  led  by  the  metaphorical  expression  at  the  opening  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  a  groom  standing  at  the  head  of  a  horse- 
named  Kingdom,  and  that  no  awkward  mistakes  will  arise  from 
the  use  of  the  masculine  in  describing  the  process  of  nurture. 
Youth  is  prone  to  such  little  errors  when  its  brains  are  over- 
driven. But  the  sentence  at  least  does  not  contain  many  words — 
only  perhaps  a  score  or  two — which  are  meaningless  to  the  learner. 
Further  on  we  come  to  the  real  thing  : — 

The  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas  binds  it  to  the  odontoid  process  of 
the  axis  vertebra,  so  as  to  form  a  pivot  joint  on  which  the  head  rotates. 
The  glenoid  ligament  helps  to  attach  the  humerus  to  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula  at  the  shoulder-joint.  The  ligamentum  teres  (round  ligament) 
and  the  capsular  ligament  retain  the  thigh-bone  in  its  socket,  the  aceta- 
bulum. 

The  emollient  effect  on  the  morals  of  eleven  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  produced  by  the  learning  by  heart  of  this  Abracadabra 
must  be  truly  marvellous. 

In  the  next  Standard  the  author  majora  eanit.  He  explains 
scientifically  the  things  of  common  life.  Youths  of  twelve  are 
quite  ignorant  of  what  jumping  means.    He  tells  them  : — 

Jumping  or  leaping  is  effected  (r)  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  by  which  the  heels  are  suddenly  raised  and  the  body 
jerked  off  the  ground  ;  (2)  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  muscles 
which  bend  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  ;  (3)  by  the  sudden  extension  of  the 
legs  by  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  ;  this  movement  following 
immediately  on  the  two  movements  first  described. 

Obviously  this  lucid  explanation  will  be  of  little  use  unless  (as  an 
instructor  of  youth  who  anticipated  the  method  observed)  "  he 
goes  and  does  it."  The  joy  of  intelligent  youth  when  for  the  first 
time  it  consciously  contracts  the  muscles  of  its  pelvis  may  possibly 
be  a  consolation  for  the  trouble  of  learning.  A  young  philosopher 
who  can  define  himself  as  a  person  who  nurtures  his  young,  &c.f 
and  who  knows  that  he  jumps  by  contracting  the  muscles  of  his 
pelvis,  is  obviously  ready  for  instruction  in  higher  things  still. 
Accordingly,  in  Standard  VI.  he  plunges  full  into  psychology: — 

Sensation  is  the  process  by  which  we  become  conscious  through  the  brain 
of  impressions  received  and  transferred  to  it  by  the  afferent  or  sensory 
nerves.  When  sensation  is  excited  normally  — that  is,  by  external  agency 
— it  is  called  objective  sensation.  But  when  it  arises  without  any  external 
cause — that  is,  is  produced  by  the  unprompted  or  rather  intrinsic  action  of 
the  nervous  system  itself — it  is  termed  subjective  sensation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  "  ringing  in  the  ears  "  sensation,  with  which  most  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  also  in  the  seeing  of  ghosts  as  the  result  of  indigestion. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  ought  (we  speak  under  correction)  to  be  the 
age  of  this  future  ploughboy  or  shoemaker.  In  half  a  dozen  lines 
he  knows  all  about  it.  Problems  of  brain  and  mind,  life  studies 
of  Lockes  and  Humes,  and  such-like  antiquated  people,  theories 
of  the  supernatural — there  they  are,  all  dried,  cut,  and  crammed 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  the  smallest  space  lor  him.  But  he  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  read  this  stuff  and  forget  it.  Not  at  all.  His 
knowledge  is  to  be  tested  by  questions.  "  What  do  you  mean  " 
(this  is  a  ten-  or  eleven-year-old  "  you  ")  "  by  the  osseous  system, 
the  muscular  system,  nervous  system,  digestive  system,  respiratory 
system,  circulatory  system,  absorbent  system,  and  glandular 
system  ?  "  "  Describe  "  (the  describer  is  perhaps  twelve  by  this 
time)  "  the  position,  function,  and  structure  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  thoracic  duct,  lymphatics,  lacteals,  and  mesenteric  glands." 
"  What  do  you  mean  "  ("  you  "  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  now  "  si 
Bieu  lui  a  prete  vie,"  which  seems  in  the  circumstances  at  least 
doubtful)  "  by  nerve-conductility  and  irritability  ?  "  "  What 
effect  have  strong  doses  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  ?  "  This  last  is  at 
least  practical ;  and,  if  the  infant  be  wise,  he  will  reply,  "  They 
relieve  it  remarkably  when  it  has  been  overtaxed  by  improper 
exercise.1'  This,  then,  is  the  stuff  for  the  teaching  of  which, 
in  one  rank  of  life,  ratepayers  are  to  pay,  and  children  are  to 
be  kept  from  helping  their  parents  and  earning  themselves  pairs 
of  boots ;  for  which  the  access  to  the  main  keys  of  true  cul- 
ture is  to  be  barred  to  those  of  another  class,  or  vouchsafed 
to  them  only  in  miserably  imperfect  measure.  The  education 
of  the  future  is  apparently  to  consist  of  getting  by  rote  a  jargon 
which  is  for  the  most  part  meaningless,  however  carefully  ex- 
plained to  the  learner,  which  conveys  to  him  no  sort  of  really 
useful  recreative  or  stimulant  knowledge,  which  loads  and 
wearies  his  brain  at  the  time  when  it  should  be  lightly  burdened, 
and  which,  to  crown  all,  could  be  mastered  at  another  time 
and  in  another  fashion  without  the  slightest  trouble  by  those 
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who  have  timo  and  vocation  for  such  .studies.  Kor  the  matter  of 
those  books,  which  must  cost  months  of  weary  labour  to  children, 
would  not  take  a  couple  of  davs  for  a  well-educated — that  is  to 
say,  humanistically  educated?— young  man.  All  the  jaw-breaking 
jargon  is  clear  to  him,  not  by  means  of  dictionary  definition,  but 
because  ho  is  familiar  with  the  languages  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and,  his  faculties  being  tolerably  mature,  ho  can  take  in  such  small 
additional  information  as  there  is  besides  words  and  names  with- 
out the  least  dilliculty. 

Wo  need  not  oiler  any  apology  for  having  treated  a  serious  sub- 
ject, in  part  at  least,  seriously.  But  the  comic  side  of  these 
agglomerations  of  jargon  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  man  who 
reads,  even  with  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject,  cannot  help 
being  reminded  of  the  studies  which  delighted  the  later  middle 
ages.  Indignant  "  scientists  "  have  talked  about  the  barren  techni- 
calities of  tho  Latin  grammar,  and  the  invaluable  time  lost  in 
acquiring  the  knack  of  writing  Greek  iambics.  But  how  poor  and 
meagre  are  the  technicalities  even  of  the  most  technical  grammar 
compared  with  the  tropical  forest  of  argot  which  holds  the 
ground  of  these  manuals.  Half-a-dozen  names  of  cases,  a  score 
of  tenses  and  moods,  a  few  syntactical  terms,  a  modest  bundle  of 
names  of  feet  and  metres — these  make  up  the  easy  yoke  and  light 
burden  of  As  in  prccsenti  and  its  fellows,  llalf-a-dozen  pages  of 
our  manual  will  supply  technicalities  euough  to  outnumber  the 
whole.  And  if  we  have  to  compare  the  time  spent  in  adjusting 
caesuras  and  avoiding  cretic  endings  with  the  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  identify  and  define  the  acetabulum  and  the  sphenoid  bone, 
why  we  shall  pronounce  unhesitatingly  for  the  former.  At  worst 
some  processes  of  mind  other  than  mere  rote  memory  are  en- 
couraged by  it,  and  something  like  original  effort  is  stimulated. 
The  getting-up  of  our  manuals  suggests  nothing  so  much,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  as  the  literary  and  scientific 
studies  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  wonder  what  the  scientists 
would  say  if  My  Lords  authorized  such  subjects  as  the  definition 
of  an  emperiere  u  triple  couronne,  if  in  the  Fourth  Standard  it 
became  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately  between  rime  batelee 
and  rime  d  double  queue,  if  the  grant  depended  on  the  abstinence 
of  students  from  mistaking  a  ballade  balladante  for  a  ballade  fra- 
trisee.  The  one  study  would  really  have  about  as  definite  a  refer- 
ence both  to  the  probable  needs  of  the  students  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  mental  powers  as  the  other,  and  the  terminology  of 
Henri  Decroy  and  Eustace  Deschamps  strikes  us  as  intrinsically 
rather  prettier  than  that  of  Professor  Huxley  and  our  present 
author.  Or  why  not  plunge  youth  once  more  into  the  ocean  of 
the  later  formal  logic  ?  Familiarity  with  this  is  quite  as  useful 
for  all  practical  purposes,  save  those  of  the  professional  physician 
■or  surgeon,  as  the  proud  capacity  to  identify  a  vaso-motor 
nerve  with  an  excitor-nutrient  nerve,  or  to  distinguish  them,  for 
we  can  undertake  to  earn  no  grants  for  anybody  in  this  par- 
ticular subject.  Modals,  for  instance,  an  admirable  study 
ruthlessly  cut  off  from  modern  logic ;  the  various  kinds  of  defi- 
nition, the  classification  .and  terminology  of  the  indirect 
moods — all  these  things  surely  deserve  a  place  by  the  side 
of  the  investigation  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  processes  re- 
quisite to  fix  upon  the  youthful  mind  ignorant  of  Latin  the 
fact  that  when  it  raises  its  upper  eyelid  it  does  so  by  the  aid 
of  the  levator  palpebrarum  superioris.  We  take  this  last  expres- 
sion most  docilely  from  our  author,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
all  right.  The  unregenerate  Laiinist  might,  however,  suspect  a 
false  concord,  for  which  he  himself  in  days  past  would  have  run 
the  risk  of  having  unpleasant  sensations  conveyed  by  his  afferent 
nerves  to  his  brain  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  os  coccygis.  The 
•chief  feeling,  however,  of  the  mere  humanist  is  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  resurrection  of  Rabelais  or  Moliere.  This  indeed,  as 
the  scientist  will  probably  step  in  (like  Lamb's  Scotch  friend) 
and  remark,  is  impossible.  Yet  M.  Jourdain  learning  that 
when  he  jumped  he  contracted  the  muscles  of  his  pelvis  would 
not  be  unpleasing.  Nor  would,  wo  think,  the  library  of  Saint- 
Victor  lack  some  pleasing  additions  entitled  from  the  repertory  of 
these  our  manuals  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  And  let  nobody 
tell  us  that  Rabelais  was  a  physician.  He  certainly  was  a 
physician  ;  but  he  was  not  a  fool. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  1879. 

HPHE  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  year  1879- 
J-  80  fully  bears  out  what  we  have  said  from  time  to  time  about 
■the  great  and  growing  importance  of  this  particular  department  of 
the  Government.  In  the  hundred  and  fifty  pages  or  so  of  which 
the  Report  itself  consists  nearly  everything  that  properly  belongs 
to  a  Ministry  of  the  Interior  presents  itself  for  treatment.  The 
Home  (Secretary  retains  the  control  of  the  police,  and  shares  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
justice;  but  beyond  this  his  connexion  with  home  affairs,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  slight  and  accidental.  With  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  raising  and  laying  out  of  the  poor  rate,  the  guidance  of 
local  authorities,  the  care  of  the  public  health,  and  the' supervision 
of  local  taxation  withdrawn  from  its  care,  the  Home  Office  can 
hardly  claim  more  than  a  titular  superiority  over  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board. 

Among  the  crowd  of  subjects  touched  on  in  this  Report,  three 
stand  out  before  the  rest.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  pauperism 
should  increase  during  such  an  exceptional  year  as  1879.  What 
is  really  surprising  is  that  the  distress  was  so  much  confined 


to  the  strictly  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  purely  agricultural 
unions  the  pressure  011  tlio  rates  has  been  very  little  more  than 
ordinary;  it  is  only  where  the  population  have  other  trades  to 
depend  on  that  they  have  especially  sull'ered.  This  is  due  probably 
to  tho  great,  though  scarcely  noticed,  change  which  has  come  over 
English  agricultural  labour  during  tho  last  ton  years.  Whether 
from  emigration  or  more  equal  distribution  of  labour,  agricultural 
wages  have  risen,  and  tho  supply  of  labour  has  been  more  strictly 
regulated  by  tho  demand  for  it.  During  tho  prosperous  years 
which  preceded  the  late  depression,  there  was  a  great  transfer  of 
labour  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  anil  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  that  transfer  were  too  well  remembered  to  allow  of  a 
return  movement,  even  when  work  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
grew  slack.  Young  men  who  had  not  forgotten  tho  privations 
which  they  had  left  home  to  escapo  were  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
couraged even  by  tho  discovery  that  their  change  of  industry  waa 
not  an  absolute  protection  against  distress.  It  remains,  however, 
to  bo  seen  whether  the  continuance  of  agricultural  depression  will 
not  work  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  pauperism  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  There  must  bo  many  small  farmers  who  can  only 
manage  to  work  their  farms  at  all  by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
possible  economy,  and  the  item  in  which  they  will  be  most  tempted 
to  economize  is  labour.  If  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  anything 
more  by  their  own  hands  or  the  hands  of  their  family,  they  will 
certainly  do  it.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  have  already  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit,  and  that 
even  the  necessary  work  cannot  be  got  through  by  any  less  number 
than  are  now  engaged  in  it.  This  is  a  question  which  the  experi- 
ence of  the  coming  winter  will  go  far  to  decide. 

Of  matters  relating  to  public  health,  the  most  important  is 
vaccination,  and  here  the  Report  is  much  more  encouraging  when 
dealing  with  the  country  at  large  than  when  dealing  with  London. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  children  born  in  England  and  Wales,  only 
about  4^  per  cent,  remain  unaccounted  for  in  the  vaccination  re- 
turns. The  successful  vaccinations  during  the  year  were  86  per 
cent.,  and  9  per  cent,  were  returned  as  having  died  too  young  to  be 
vaccinated.  But  in  London  something  like  9,000  children  are  yearly 
added  to  the  population  of  whose  vaccination  no  proof  is  to  be 
had;,  and  if  the  majority  of  these  are,  as  must  be  feared,  really 
unvaccinated,  such  an  addition  does  undoubtedly  "  constitute  a 
serious  danger,  and  widen  the  field  of  small-pox  epidemics."  The 
dilliculty  in  London  arises  chiefly  from  the  migratory  character  of 
the  population.  When  a  child  goes  on  living  in  the  house  in 
which  it  was  born,  the  registration  of  the  birth  is  sufficient  notice 
to  the  vaccination  officer  that  there  is  a  child  waiting  to  be 
vaccinated.  But,  supposing  the  parents  to  have  left  the  house 
before  the  vaccination  officer  calls,  and  to  have  given  no  address, 
there  is  a  much  greater  chance  of  the  child  being  left  unvaccinated. 
A  great  deal  of  course  depends  on  the  degree  of  promptitude  and 
energy  which  the  vaccination  officers  bring  to  bear  on  their  work, 
and  on  the  amount  of  encouragement  and  supervision  which, 
the  local  authorities  bring  to  bear  on  their  officers.  Thus 
in  Lewisham,  under  an  "  exceptionally  zealous  "  officer,  "  only  a 
little  more  than  two  per  cent,  are  left  unaccounted  for  out  of  the 
children  born  " ;  whereas  in  districts  in  which  the  local  authorities 
had  allowed  the  vaccination  officer  to  retain  his  post  notwith- 
standing acute  illness  or  infirm  health,  the  returns  were  especially 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  local  authority 
thus  disposed  to  deal  kindly  by  its  sick  officials  ;  but  this  forbear- 
ance would  be  still  more  admirable  if  not  exercised  at  the  cost  of 
the  community.  If  it  is  thought  well  to  pension  off  a  vaccination 
officer,  no  one  would  grudge  him  the  money ;  but  the  payment 
ought  not  to  take  the  form  of  a  permission  to  draw  the  salary  of 
the  office  while  omitting  to  do  the  work.  There  is  really  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  law,  except  the  occasional  unwillingness 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  do  their  duty.  If,  instead  of  in- 
troducing an  absurd  Bill  to  make  disobedience  less  costly 
and  less  unpleasant,  the  Government  had  asked  for  addi- 
tional powers  of  superseding  such  Guardians  as  those  at 
Keighley  and  Dewsbury — the  two  Unions  which  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  bad  figure  which  the  great  county  of 
York  makes  in  the  returns — the  percentage  of  unvaccinated  chil- 
dren would  already  have  been  considerably  reduced.  What  can 
be  done  when  the  local  authority  is  in  earnest  is  shown  by  cases 
like  Leeds,  where,  out  of  7,244  births  registered  in  1879,  only 
1 13  cases  remained  unaccounted  for  ;  Hudderstield,  where,  out  of 
5,266  births,  there  were  only  57  unaccounted  for;  and  Blackburn, 
where,  out  of  6,480  births,  ail  were  accounted  for  but  43.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  read  that  in  no  case  where  the  lymph  was  supplied 
by  Government  was  there  any  "  suggestion  of  a  resulting  case  of 
the  disease  which  is  alleged  to  be  specially  communicable  by  vac- 
cination." Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
prospect  of  an  alternative  supply  of  calf-lymph  being  made  gene- 
rally available  should  still  be  so  remote;  nor  do  the  Local 
Government  Board  seem  to  be  properly  aware  of  the  reason 
which  makes  it  important  that  this  alternative  supply  should  be 
afforded.  Now  that  it  is  admitted  on  the  highest  medical  authority 
that  a  particular  disease  may  be  communicated  by  lymph  taken 
from  the  human  subject,  it  is  always  possible  that  a  parent 
may  honestly  prefer  exposing  his  child  to  the  risk  of  small- 
pox to  having  it  vaccinated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Fortunately  the 
objectors  to  vaccination  are  usually  much  more  thoroughgoing  in 
their  opposition  ;  but,  if  a  few  cases  of  this  comparatively  rational 
kind  should  present  themselves,  and  be  dealt  with  by  law,  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  resisting  faction  would  be  verv  great. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  sanitary  interest  is  the  detec- 
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tion  of  adulteration.  The  percentage  of  adulterated  samples  was 
lower  in  1879  than  in  1878;  but  the  improvement  is  only  apparent. 
The  standard  of  strength  for  spirits  has  been  lowered  by  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  many  samples  that  would  formerly  have 
been  classed  as  adulterated  now  pass  the  analyst  unscathed. 
Adulteration  is  most  prevalent  in  milk,  the  percentage  of  adul- 
terated samples  being  19  over  the  whole  country  and  23  in 
London.  Both  in  London  and  the  country  the  proportion  varies 
in  the  most  unintelligible  way.  In  Hackney  19  samples  out  of  46 
were  adulterated  ;  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  there  was  no  adul- 
teration in  67  samples ;  in  Birmingham  37  samples  out  of  62  were 
adulterated ;  in  Leeds  only  2  out  of  34.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  45  per  cent,  of  the  samples  procured  by  private  purchasers 
were  adulterated,  but  only  18  per  cent,  of  the  samples  procured 
by  the  Inspectors.  So  long  as  the  public  will  not  take  more  pains 
about  the  examination  of  articles  which  they  suspect  to  be 
adulterated,  no  effective  check  will  be  given  to  the  practice ;  and 
it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  whether  the  process  of  submitting  samples  for  analysis 
ought  not  to  be  made  easier  and  cheaper  than  it  is.  It  seems 
certain  that  adulterating  tradesmen  have  learnt  how  to  cheat  the 
Inspector  by  selling  him  better  goods  than  they  sell  to  the  public, 
and,  this  being  so,  it  is  plainly  to  the  interest  of  the  local  autho- 
rities to  encourage  the  public  to  buy  samples  for  themselves,  in- 
stead of  buying  them  through  the  Inspector.  The  one  process  is 
very  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  detection  than  the  other,  and  detec- 
tion, after  all,  is  the  main  end  for  which  Parliament  has  thought 
fit  to  legislate  on  the.  subject. 


THE  MONASTIC  REFECTORY. 

Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  complete  only  in  its  moral  and 
J-  religious  discipline,  paid  110  attention  to  the  architectural 
details  of  the  monastery,  which  were  left  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  demands  of  the  regulations.  Accordingly  it  may  be  found, 
by  a  contemporary  plan  of  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  in  Swit- 
zerland (edited  by  Professor  Willis  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Archaological  Institute  Journal),  that  by  the  ninth  century  the 
organization  of  a  monastic  house  had  arrived  at  so  perfect  an 
adaptation  to  the  routine  of  its  inmates  and  the  occupations  of  the 
lay  brethren  and  dependents,  that  a  type  was  afforded  for  all 
future  establishments  of  the  kind.  With  the  church  as  the  con- 
secrated head  and  centre  of  the  buildings,  the  various  offices  were 
grouped  in  the  order  of  their  importance  or  convenience,  the 
whole  exhibiting  so  complete  a  combination  of  parts  that  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  genius  of  a  second  St.  Benedict  had  been 
employed  to  give  effect  by  architectural  expression  to  the  exact 
religious  economy  embodied  in  the  famous  system  of  the  founder 
of  the  Rule.  The  projector  of  some  "  Hygeia,  or  City  of  Health  " 
might  make  a  profitable  study  of  the  self-centred  and  self-contained 
monastic  commonwealth  of  St.  Gall,  as  shown  in  its  educational, 
industrial,  agricultural,  domestic,  and  other  arrangements,  which 
were  divided  into  thirty-three  distinct  blocks  of  building,  besides 
interspaces  for  gardens  and  for  recreation.  Our  own  purpose  is  not 
to  propose  the  outward  form  for  a  Utopia,  nor  even  to  describe 
the  plan  we  have  been  speaking  of,  but  to  dwell  more  especially 
on  monastic  usages  as  illustrated  by  a  general  account  of  a 
single  feature  of  a  religious  house — namely,  the  Refectory. 
As  with  St.  Gall,  which  contained  five  hundred  monks,  so 
with  later  and  smaller  monasteries,  while  the  dormitory  with 
its  undercroft  branched  immediately  from  the  north  or  south 
end  of  the  transept  of  the  church,  the  refectory  was  always 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  side  of  the  cloisters  furthest 
from  and  parallel  with  the  nave,  lest  the  operations  of  the 
kitchen,  which  adjoined  the  dining-hall,  should  interfere  with 
religious  services.  In  the  Benedictine  arrangement  it  ran  east 
and  west,  and  formed  the  enclosure  of  the  cloister  opposite  the 
nave ;  but  in  the  Cistercian  houses  it  projected  at  right  angles 
from  the  outer  side  of  that  cloister,  and  had  its  axis  pointed  north 
and  south.  The  Carthusians,  though  dwelling  in  separate  cells, 
had  a  refectory  in  common,  placed  according  to  the  Benedictine 
plan,  a  position  adopted  by  the  Austin  Canons  and  most  other 
monastic  orders. 

The  refectory  of  a  great  mediaeval  abbey  was  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared in  architectural  magnificence  with  the  banqueting  hall  of  the 
baronial  castle  ;  and  when  we  visit  some  old  monastic  dining 
chamber,  such  as  that  of  Cleeve  in  Somerset,  or  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, wherein  the  cowled  brethren  more  than  three  centuries  past  had 
their  last  meal  in  sadness,  and  view  the  rows  of  deeply  recessed  and 
traceried  windows,  and  the  pointed  roof  with  its  contexture  of 
woodwork  relieved  by  rosettes  and  carved  angels,  we  may  think 
that  so  noble  a  room  might  have  been  suitable  for  a  rich  feast 
rather  than  for  a  meagre  repast  such  as  the  founders  of  monastic 
discipline  enjoined  by  their  constitutions.  But  in  place  of  the 
fieice  revelry  and  barbaric  festivity  in  which  the  knights  of  old  are 
supposed  to  have  indulged  was  the  silence  of  the  slender-dieted 
monks,  who,  instead  of  joining  in  the  musical  din  of  a  minstrel 
gallery,  listened  to  the  lessons  that  were  solemnly  read  from 
the  pulpit.  The  refectory,  indeed,  was  a  kind  of  secondary 
church,  for  theological  lectures  gave  almost  as  much  character 
to  the  former  as  litanies  to  the  latter.  Perhaps  at  the 
present  day  it  is  not  always  remembered  that  the  word  "  colla- 
tion," as  applied  to  a  light  repast,  is  a  survival  of  monkish 
phraseology ;  though  its  proper  meaning  is  unfulfilled  unless 


readings  from  the  Collationes  Patrum  or  similar  discourses  are, 
according  to  the  42nd  chapter  of  St.  Benedict's  Rule,  de- 
livered during  the  meal.  By  the  38th  head  it  was  ordered 
that  every  week  a  reader  was  to  be  chosen,  who  entered  office 
on  the  Sunday,  talking  and  whispering  at  the  table  being  for- 
bidden that  he  alone  might  be  heard.  If  anything  was  wanted, 
signs  were  to  be  used,  each  brother  helping  another.  Two  dishes 
of  cooked  fare  at  dinner  were  allowed  daily  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Only  two  meals  a  day  were  allotted,  and  no  flesh  of  four- 
footed  animals  was  to  be  eaten,  except  by  the  sick  and  such  as  in 
every  way  were  the  weakest.  The  rule,  however,  seems  to  have- 
been  broken  ;  for,  by  the  Legatine  Constitutions  of  Cardinal  Otho, 
a.d.  1237,  the  abbots  of  the  Benedictines  in  their  General  Chapter 
decreed  that,  according  to  the  canon  of  their  founder,  the  monks 
shall  henceforth  ahstain  altogether  from  eating  flesh,  except  the 
weak  and  infirm  ;  which  order  shows  that  there  had  been  necessity 
for  renewed  legislation.  The  Cistercians  and  Clugniacs  also  ate 
no  flesh,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  ;  and  from  the  Ides  of  Septem- 
ber till  Easter  they  had  but  one  meal  a  day,  except  on  Sundays. 
The  Templars  had  flesh  but  three  times  a  week,  having  meals* 
of  esculents  on  other  days.  They  ate  in  one  common  re- 
fectory, listening  the  while  to  a  reader,  like  the  more  purely 
monastic  orders. _  The  Hospitallers,  who  took  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience,  were  dieted  by  rule  on  nothing  but  bread 
and  water ;  but  this  meagre  fare  was  improved  by  flesh  being 
allowed  each  day  except  Wednesday, Friday, andSunday,and  during 
Lent.  The  punishment  of  altercation  was  seven  days  dining  on 
the  ground  without  table  and  cloth,  and  fasting  Wednesday 
and  Friday  on  bread  and  water,  this  fasting  being  prolonged 
to  forty  days  in  the  case  of  one  who  struck  another.  With' 
the  Carmelites  flesh  was  confined  to  the  sick,  which  was  also  the 
rule  with  the  Dominican  friars,  who,  like  the  monks,  held  silence 
at  table.  The  Franciscans  when  travelling  were  to  eat  whatever 
was  set  before  them.  The  Carthusians  on  entering  the  refectory 
uncovered  their  heads,  and,  taking  their  seats,  bowed  to  the  Cross. 
Their  eyes  were  not  to  wander  round  the  apartment,  lest  matter 
for  levity  of  conduct  should  be  afforded ;  but,  as  directed  by  the 
"  blessed  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Oculos  in  disco,  manus  in  mensa,  awes 
ad  lectionem,  cor  ad  Deum  habere  debemus.  No  pitancia  was 
to  be  touched  until  he  who  had  placed  it  had  returned  to  his  seat,, 
In  drinking,  the  cup  was  to  be  held  with  both  hands.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  speak  in  the  refectory,  cloister,  or  the  church.  The 
Carthusians  remained  the  most  uncorrupted  and  incorruptible  of 
all  the  monastic  fraternities ;  but  they  nevertheless  suffered  the 
most  of  any  at  the  Dissolution.  They  no  more  broke  their  rule  of 
seasonable  silence  to  the  last  than  their  allegiance  to  the  Court 
of  Rome,  which  was  hardly  the  case  with  the  Benedictines.  la- 
the regulations  of  the  provincial  Chapter  of  the  latter,  a.d.  1343,. 
it  was  complained  (cap.  ix.)  that  the  monks,  from  being  allowed 
to  speak  English  freely  during  dinner-time,  became  too  talkative, 
and  that  when  abroad  they  showed  themselves  shamefully  ignorant 
of  the  Latin  and  French  tongues.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that 
during  their  meals  they  should  address  one  another  only  in  French 
and  Latin,  under  penalty  of  deprivation  of  meat  for  two  days.  If 
they  murmured  at  any  decision  of  the  Chapter,  they  were  that  day 
and  the  following  to  fast  upon  bread  and  water.  If  a  monk  in- 
solently complained  to  any  of  his  brethren  against  the  ruling  of 
the  Chapter  upon  any  point,  he  was,  upon  being  declared  guilty,  to- 
be  flogged  three  days  in  the  Chapter,  and  hold  the  lowest  place  in- 
the  choir  and  elsewhere  during  a  month.  If  he  repeated  the  offence, 
"  let  him  for  six  successive  days  eat  bread  and  water,  sitting  upon 
the  ground  with  a  single  mess  of  pottage  (uno  pulmento),  and  for 
three  successive  days  let  him  be  publicly  flogged  in  the  Chapter- 
room."  Incorrigible  monks  were  to  be  sent  to  another  convent, 
bearing  a  letter  telling  their  delinquencies,  and  there  they  were 
to  be  supplied  with  food  to  the  value  of  twopence  a  day. 

The  Benedictine  repast  at  collation,  which  was  the  evening 
refection,  was  at  first  a  draught  of  wine  mingled  with  water,  but 
afterwards  bread  or  dried  fruit  was  allowed  to  be  added.  Extra 
cups  of  wine,  called  caritates  or  charities,  were  given  while  the 
collation  was  being  read,  on  festivals  and  anniversaries  to  comme- 
morate benefactors.  In  analogy  to  this  practice  Pope  Boniface  the 
Saint  is  said  to  have  instituted  indulgences  for  those  who  should  drink 
a  cup  after  grace,  since  called  St.  Boniface's  or  the  Grace  Cup.  It 
may  be  hence  inferred  that  the  round  and  shining  British  host  of 
the  "  Sun  "  must  look  to  the  Church  for  his  appellative  of  Boniface. 
One  Anglo-Saxon  Grace  was  to  sign  the  dishes  with  a  cross  ;  and 
by  the  39th  Rule  of  St.  Fulgentius,  each  monk,  upon  taking  the 
first  bread  and  first  draught  of  drink,  said  Benedicite  to  his  com- 
panions, who  answered  Deus.  We  cannot  tell  whether  symbolism 
was  carried  so  far  as  Mr.  Browning  suggests  in  his  Soliloquy  in  a 
Spanish  Cloister,  where  Brother  Lawrence's  brother  and  ill-wisher 
complains  of  the  former : — 

When  he  finishes  refection, 

Knife  and  fork  he  never  lays 
Crosswise  to  my  recollection, 

As  I  do  in  Jesu's  praise. 
I  the  Trinity  illustrate, 

.Drinking  watered  orange  pulp  ; 
In  three  sips  the  Arian  frustrate, 

While  he  drains  his  at  one  gulp. 

Though  St.  Benedict  may  have  had  no  clear  foresight 

Of  happv  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines. 
Where  s-lu  nbered  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines, 

he  mi"ht  fairly  have  deduced  from  his  own  Rule  the  likelihood  that 
not  only  wine  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  would  not  fail  ia 
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copious  measure  (o  cheer  the  severity  of  his  followers'  discipline, 
but  (hat  solid  luxuries  would  gradually  lill  their  tables.  I  lis  Rule 
was  not  ROUnded  on  abstemious  principles  us  regards  wine,  und 
wiue  itself  would  introduce  tho  rest.  The  40th  Chapter,  De  Mi  li- 
um Fttut.  while  suggesting  that  one  pint  or  even  loss  of  wino  a 
dav  to  each  monk  might  be  sullieiont  ,  yet  added  that,  if  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  place  of  their  abode,  or  their  labours  iii  Bummer's 
heat,  or,  in  (act,  for  any  Other  reason,  I  hey  stood  in  need  of  a  larger 
cup,  the  abbot  should  have  power  to  arrant  it.  We  read  in  the  Book 
of  Esdras  that,  next  to  woman  and  truth,  wino  is  strongest,  for  it 
overcomes  the  king.  It  was  too  strong  even  for  St.  Benedict's  control, 
for  although  he  allowed  that  wine  ought  not  to  be  the  drink  of 
monks,  yet,  since  the  monks  of  bis  day  could  not  bo  taught  this,  "  let 
us  at  least  agree  not  to  drink  our  fill  of  it,  but  sparingly,  for  wine 
'  maketh  even  the  wise  to  fall  away.' "  So  gentle  a  caution  would  be 
but  gently  observed,  and  as  there  appears  to  have  been  no  lack  in 
the  supply  of  the  rich  liquor,  so  there  would  be  no  shrinking  from 
its  indulgence. 

Whether  in  England  the  growth  of  the  vine  was  ever  so 
luxuriant  as  to  supply  in  a  considerable  degree  the  home  wine- 
press, was  the  subject  of  a  learned  discussion  between  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pegge  and  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  in  the  1st  and  3rd 
vols,  of  the  Archccoloijia.  An  old  Latin  verse  affirms  that 
London  was  not  more  famous  for  ships  than  Winton  for 
"  Bacchus,"  and  Laaibarde  the  Kentish  antiquary  tells  us  that 
when  Edward  II.  in  his  19th  year  was  at  Bockinfold,  Hay  mo  de 
Hethe,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  sent  him  thither  "  a  present  of  his 
drinkes,  and  withal  both  wine  and  grapes  of  his  own  growth  in 
his  vineyard  at  Halley."  The  Abbess  of  Mailing  had  also  a  vine- 
yard at  Halley,  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  receiving  from  her  a 
boar  and  a  quantity  of  wax  pro  decimis  vinearum  de  Hallynges. 
If  we  may  believe  the  old  chroniclers,  the  English  abbeys  were 
really  "  bosomed  deep  in  vines,''  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Dunstaple, 
St.  Edmund sbury, and  Canterbury  are  specially  noted  for  tkri^Ane- 
yards.  Mr.  Pegge  argues  that  vine  culture  was  first  introduced  into 
England  soon  after  a.d.  280  by  the  Romans,  and  that  it  declined 
when  better  wine  could  be  had  cheaper  from  our  French  provinces. 
The  best  wine,  however,  was  always  imported,  and  the  many 
royal  donations  of  that  liquor  mentioned  in  the  State  records  to 
have  been  presented  to  religious  houses  were  certainly  not  of  home 
fermentation.  As  an  instance  of  these  benefactions,  it  happens 
that  the  earliest  autograph  extant  of  an  English  sovereign  is  the 
signature  appended  to  a  letter  of  Richard  II.,  dated  from  Bristol 
Oastle  (1386),  requiring  Micheal  de  la  Pole,  the  royal  Chancellor, 
to  send  annually  at  the  "  Feast  of  Nowel "  a  tun  of  the  red  wine  of 
Gascony  to  the  Prioress  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bristol.  The 
same  sovereign  also  gave  a  hogshead  of  wine  yearly  to  the 
monks  of  Hinton  Charter  House,  near  Bath.  The  abbots  at 
times,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  enough  of  wine  and  to  spare, 
Thomas  Pennant,  Abbot  of  Basinwerk,  among  such  instances, 
being  said  by  the  historian  of  the  same  name  and  of  the  same 
family  to  have  given  twice  the  treasure  of  a  king  in  wine,  which 
seems  rather  incredible.  The  quality,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
was  as  good  as  the  supply,  and  the  wine  of  pontifical  enter- 
tainments, which  we  are  taught  by  Horace  to  have  been  only 
inferior  to  the  wasteful  heir's  Cuecubian,  wa3  perhaps  not  more 
potent  than  the  "  theological  wine "  of  the  mediaeval  abbot's 
board.  In  keeping-  with  its  excellence  were  the  accompaniments, 
and  it  will  be  found  on  inquiry  that  the  original  crudity  of  the 
monastic  refection  was  only  the  germ  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
good  living.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  monks  first  introduced  into 
our  language  the  word  "gastronomy";  but  there  may  be  less 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  illustrious  science  of  that  name 
owes  no  little  to  their  devotion  to  its  culture.  Situated  as  were 
many  of  the  abbeys  in  a  rich  landscape  abounding  with  the  abbot's 
own  flocks  and  herds,  and  on  the  borders  of  a  teeming  fishing 
stream,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  monks,  who  were  laymen 
and  not  priests,  would  find  some  agreeable  employment  in  the  pre- 
paration of  things  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  science  of  cookery  was  of 
course  one  of  gradual  improvement,  and  it  is  curious  to  contrast 
the  simplicity  of  the  fare  allowed  by  St.  Benedict  with  the  ex- 
quisite dishes  laid  before  the  later  abbots,  where  each  course  was 
furnished  with  a  "  subtilty,"  which  was  an  allegorical  device  in  con- 
fectionery. Of  the  luxurious  living  of  certain  monastics,  Giraldus 
tells  a  malicious  story.  It  happened  on  a  time,  that  when  Henry 
II.  was  returning  from  hunting  he  was  met  at  Guildford  by  the 
prior  and  thirteen  monks  of  St.  Swithin,  Winton,  who  with  grue- 
some faces  and  tearful  eyes  prostrated  themselves  iu  a  miry 
place,  complaining  to  the  King  that  Richard  their  bishop,  who  suc- 
ceeded Henry  of  bountiful  memory,  had  withdrawn  from  them  three 
dishes,  of  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  partake  to 
support  them  for  their  religious  exercises.  When  the  King- 
inquired  how  many  dishes  remained  to  them,  they  replied,  "  only 
ten,"  but  that  they  were  wont  to  have  thirteen  on  feast  days  since 
the  time  of  St.  Swithin.  When  the  King  heard  this  he  called  his 
nobles  around  him.  "  See,"  he  said,  "  these  monks,  I  thought,  per 
oculos  their  housewith  all  their  abbey  had  been  consumed  by  fire, 
or  that  some  grievous  and  terrible  loss  had  happened  to  them,  who 
rolled  themselves  in  this  miry  place.  But  now  they  accuse  their 
bishop  of  keeping  back  threa  dishes  out  of  thirteen.  May  their 
bishop  perish  unless  he  reduces  their  dishes  to  the  number  of 
mine,  who  am  called  king,  and  am  content  with  three."  The 
author  of  the  Speculum  Ecclesice,  in  which  we  find  the  foregoing 
anecdote,  has  many  bitter  things  to  say  against  the  monks,  whose 
original  humility  and  austerity,  he  argues,  had  gradually  given 
■way  to  pride  and  luxury.   There  is  much  to  confirm  his  repre- 


sentation. Wo  cannot  encumber  our  columns  with  specimens  of 
a  monastic  menu  of  the  advanced  typo  in  proof  of  their  high 
living,  or  wo  might  perhaps  show  that  even  it  Greenwich  host  of 
the  present  day  need  not  be  ashamed  to  model  his  whitebait  dinner 
after  tho  form  of  a  great  mediaeval  abbot's  Coast.  Even  Bitot  the 
overthrow  of  the  abbeys,  so  excessive  became  tho  luxuries  at  chureh- 
nion's  tables,  that  one  of  tho  reforms  of  tho  Reformation  was  tho 
limitation  of  their  dishes.  Archbishop  Cranmer.  at  a  (Jon  vocation, 
in  1 541,  procured  an  ordinance  that  tho  archbishop  should  never 

ez<  d  "six  divers  kyndes  of  fleshe,  or  six  of  fiaho  on  tho  fishe 

dayes,  the  Bishop  not  to  exceede  five,  tho  Deano  and  Archdeacon 
not  above  four,  and  all  other  under  that  degree  not  abovo  three." 
The  order  concludes  with  a  memorandum  that  the  decree  for  a 
moderated  fare  "  was  kept  for  two  or  three  months,  tyll  by  the- 
disusing  of  certaine  wilfull  persons  it  came  to  the  old  excess." 


RACING  YACHTS. 

fpiIE  usual  annual  summary  of  the  yacht-racing  of  the  year 
•L  was  published  in  the  Field  of  Saturday  last.  In  it  are  given, 
according  to  custom,  the  names  of  all  the  yachts  that  started 
throughout  the  season,  the  tonnage  of  each,  the  names  of  the 
builders,  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  each  vessel  and  their 
worth,  the  list  of  the  latter  being  subdivided  so  as  to  distinguish 
first  from  second  or  other  prizes.  Of  the  value  of  this  summary 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  yacht-racing  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  and  we  doubt  not  that  its  accuracy  can  be  relied  on.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement,  it  is  true,  is  by  no  means  perfect,  the 
compiler  having  apparently  attended  to  the  initial  letters  only ; 
but  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  finding  any  name  that  is 
wanted,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  figures  are  givea 
with  the  exactness  which  has  usually  marked  the  treatment  of  all 
subjects  connected  with  yachting  in  the  Field.  The  results  which 
:  re  thus  tabulated  have  more  interest  this  year  than  summaries  of 
yacht-racing  have  possessed  for  some  time  past.  Two  new  vessels,, 
presenting  some  striking  novelties  in  construction,  made  their 
first  appearances  this  season  ;  and  the  famous  yawl  which  for 
so  long  a  period  has  held  her  own  against  all  comers  came  forth  to 
sail  with  her  ballast  re-arranged  according  to  the  latest  ideas, 
and  with  an  increased  spread  of  canvas,  and  soon  showed  that  the 
old  proverb  about  letting  well  alone  did  not  apply  in  her  case. 
The  Miranda,  better  handled  perhaps  than  she  has  ever  been  before, 
was  fearlessly  raced  against  cutters  and  yawls  with  results  which,, 
is  shown  by  the  tabular  statement,  cannot  but  be  extremely  en- 
couraging to  those  who  love  the  schooner  rig. 

Of  the  two  cutters  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  steel  Vanduara, 
which  was  at  work  much  earlier  than  her  rival,  attracted  at  first 
an  amount  of  public  attention  which  is  rarely  bestowed  on  racing 
vessels,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  very  foolish 
writing  both  by  ignorant  people  and  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  She  was  absurdly  called  the  champion  yacht,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  if  nothing  afloat  could  compare  with  her,  and  as. 
if  her  design  showed  a  great  stride  in  naval  architecture.  It  need 
hardly  now  be  said  that  this  was  ridiculous.  The  Vanduara  was — 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  at  all  events — a  very  admirable  racing 
yacht ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  in  the  early  con- 
tests great  good  luck.  She  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Formosa,  and 
naturally  gained  no  small  eclat  from  beating  very  thoroughly  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  good  racing  vessel.  It  was  not  then  known 
that  the  Formosa  had  completely  lost  such  powers  of  sailing  as 
she  once  possessed,  and  the  victories  of  the  new  cutter  over  her 
naturally  seemed  considerable  achievements,  whereas  they  really 
were  but  very  easy  victories.  After  these  contests  she  for  a  time 
sailed  very  well,  and  had  rare  good  fortune.  Her  two  greatest 
successes  were  undoubtedly  those  which  she  achieved  in  the  race 
from  Ostend  to  Dover,  when,  in  beating  dead  to  windward  against 
a  strong  breeze  and  a  heavy  sea,  she  put  all  the  other  craft 
well  under  her  lee,  and  again  in  the  race  from  Dover  to 
Cowes,  when,  under  very  similar  conditions,  she  vanquished 
over  a  long  course  the  Latona  and  Eyeria,  two  admirable 
vessels,  both  of  which,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  are  much 
larger  than  she  is.  At  this  time,  however,  she  had  not  been 
invariably  successful,  as  she  was  absurdly  said  to  have  been, 
having  been  beaten  in  Channel  matches  for  all  rigs  by  the 
Miranda  and  Latona,  and  after  the  Cowes  race  her  star  seemed 
gradually  to  pale.  In  the  Northern  waters  she  was  defeated  by 
the  Samccna,  a  vessel  built  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  wood,  but 
ballasted  according  to  the  most  modern  ideas  with  a  huge  lead 
keel,  and  this  defeat  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  many  others. 
In  a  long  series  of  contests  the  wooden  cutter,  though  not  always 
victorious,  had,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  Her 
steel  rival  had  some  successes  in  the  matches  which  intervened 
between  the  Northern  regattas  and  those  of  the  Solent,  but 
in  the  latter  the  Vanduara  was  most  unlucky,  and  achieved 
very  little.  She  departed  before  the  Albert  Club  matches, 
winding  up  her  season's  racing  by  a  singularly  ignoble  vic- 
tory at  Milford  Haven,  where  she  defeated  two  small  local 
craft.  The  yachting  world  is  at  least  as  full  of  gossip  as 
any  other  section  of  the  community,  and  the  rather  brusque 
retirement  of  the  Vanduara,  coupled  with  her  bad  luck  lat- 
terly, led  to  stories  of  her  having  been  injured  by  the  work 
she  had  gone  through.  In  all  probability  these  were  utterly  un- 
true. Racing  had,  to  some  extent,  told  on  the  vessel,  as  any  one 
who  looked  at  her  topsides  could  see ;  but  it  would  be  very  hasty 
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to  resume  tbat  her  soiling  powers  were  seriously  affected.  Her 
sailing  next  season  will  doubtless  excite  more  interest  than  usually 
belongs  to  yacht  races,  as  it  may  be  possible  to  gain  from  it  con- 
siderable knowledge  respecting  the  fitness  of  mild  steel  for  small 
sailing  vessels.  Considerable  doubt  is  now  felt  as  to  its  being  a 
suitable  material  for  such  craft ;  and  at  present  certainly  theevidence, 
so  far  as  yachts  are  concerned,  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  wood. 
In  one  respect,  no  doubt,  the  Vanduara  surpassed  all  her  rivals 
this  season.  The  Field  shows  that  the  total  value  of  her  prizes  is 
larger  than  the  value  of  those  gained  by  any  other  yacht  ;  but 
this  does  not  in  her  case  prove  superiority  to  all  her  competitors. 
It  appears  from  the  figures  given  in  the  Field — the  correctness  of 
which  we  assume,  although  they  differ  from  other  figures  which 
have  been  given  respecting  this  yacht — that  she  started  thirty-one 
times  and  gained  fourteen  first  and  three  second  or  third  prizes. 
In  the  proportion  of  prizes  to  starts  she  is  surpassed  by  three 
wooden  vessels — the  Florinda,  the  Miranda,  and  the  Samccna. 

The  last-named  certainly  achieved  very  remarkable  success  in 
her  first  season,  and,  judging  merely  from  results,  must  be  placed 
above  her  Northern  rival.  The  statistics  in  the  Field  show  that 
she  started  [wenty-five  times,  and  gained  thirteen  first  and  four 
other  prizes.  Her  designer  and  her  builder  have  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her,  and  it  may  be  said  with  regard  to  her  that 
she  appears  to  be  admirable  in  every  point  of  sailing  except  beat- 
ing to  ■windward.  Unfortunately  this  is  just  the  point  on  which 
a  cutter  is  expected  to  excel.  The  Vanduara  does  very  greatly 
excel  in  beating  to  windward,  and,  despite  the  victories  of  the 
Samama,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  whenever  the  two 
have  to  make  a  long  beat  against  a  strong  breeze  and  a  heavy  sea, 
the  wooden  cutter  will  be  vanquished  by  the  steel  one,  unless  indeed 
the  latter  has  really  suffered  from  this  season's  racing.  It  is,  then, 
not  easy  to  say  absolutely  which  can  rightly  be  considered  the 
better  vessel.  At  present  the  Satnccna  has  achieved  most,  but 
then  she  had  great  good  luck,  while  the  Vanduara  latterly  had 
very  bad  luck.  Perhaps  next  season  will  see  a  very  different  result. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  Vanduara  requires 
constant  docking,  which  of  course  her  rival  does  not,  and  this  is 
no  small  drawback  to  the  merits  of  a  racing  yacht. 

Besides  these  two  vessels,  another  first-class  yacht  made  her  first 
appearance  in  the  summer  of  1880.  This  was  the  Watenoitch,  a 
schooner  of  157  tons,  which  took  part  in  three  matches,  and  is 
credited  with  having  gained  one  first  prize.  This  was  the  prize,for 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  schooner  match,  which  was  very  care- 
lessly managed  and  very  doubtfully  timed.  In  it  one  famous  vessel 
sailed  concerning  which  some  sad  facts  are  revealed  by  the  pitiless 
statistics  of  the  Field.  The  Fejeria,  it  seems,  started  eleven  times, 
but  took  no  first  prize.  Her  gains  were  four  second  or  third  prizes, 
of  the  total  value  of  130Z.  This  schooner,  however,  is  now  fifteen 
years  old,  and  that  for  a  racing  yacht  is  a  considerable  age.  Other 
vessels',  younger  than  she  is,  but  still  well  past  their  youth  as 
racers,  seemed  to  be  sailing  better  than  ever  last  season.  As  has 
been  said,  the  Florinda's  achievements  were  considerably  above 
those  of  the  Vanduara,  and,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  yacht  which  is  raced  very  often  may  probably  have  a 
diminished  proportion  of  success  as  compared  with  one  which  is 
not  raced  so  much,  she  must  still  be  held  to  have  done  better  than 
the  greatly-praised  Scotch  cutter.  She  started,  it  seems,  eighteen 
times,  and  took  ten  first  and  three  other  prizes,  the  total  value  of 
her  gains  being  765Z.  As  has  been  mentioned,  she  was  altered 
during  the  winter,  more  lead  being  put  on  her  keel  and  in  her 
garboards,  and  her  counter  lengthened  so  as  to  enable  her  to  carry 
more  canvas.  It  required  some  boldness  to  alter  anything  in  a 
yacht  which  had  always  done  so  well ;  but  boldness  has  been 
amply  justified  by  results.  Never  has  the  Florinda  sailed  more 
brilliantly  than  she  did  in  some  matches  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  Her  most  noteworthy  feat  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Albert  Club  races,  when,  in  a  long  close-hauled  stretch,  she  sailed 
away  from  her  competitors,  all  of  them  excellent  vessels,  as  easily 
as  if  they  had  been  so  many  ponderous  cruisers.  On  other  occasions 
she  added  to  her  well-earned  fame,  and  at  Torquay  she  wound  up 
the  season's  racing  by  taking  two  first  prizes,  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  snatched  from  her  grasp  by  the  Miranda. 

The  latter  vessel,  indeed,  proved  herself  well  worthy  to  struggle 
with  the  best  yawl  that  has  yet  been  built,  and  did  much  to  justify 
the  terror  with  which  she  has  inspired  the  owners  of  other  schooners. 
According  to  the  Field  she  started  twenty-one  times,  and  took  nine 
first  and  five  second  or  third  prizes,  of  the  total  value  of  800Z., 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  them  were  gained  in 
matches  for  all  rigs,  in  which  the  best  cutters  and  yawls  took 
part,  it  will  be  seen  how  grandly  the  schooner  must  have  sailed. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  season  she  had,  no  doubt,  some 
good  fortune ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  bad  luck  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  Her  best  performances  were  in  the 
beat  along  the  back  of  the  Goodwins  in  the  Nore  and  Dover  match, 
when  she  held  her  own  with  the  Latona,  and  in  the  run  from 
Dover  to  Ostend,  when  she  led  the  fleet  over  the  whole  course. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  Miranda  has  not  been  in  any  way 
altered  since  she  was  launched,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find 
her  in  her  fourth  season  racing  even  better  than  she  has  ever  done 
before.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  under  a  new  captain  who  had 
previously  given  good  proof  of  his  skill  in  cutters,  she  was  handled 
almost  to  perfection. 

Of  only  one  other  first-class  yacht,  the  Latona,  is  a  favourable 
story  told  by  the  stern  figures  of  the  Field.  She  was  not  so 
successful  as  the  Florinda  and  Miranda,  having  for  twenty-eight 
starts  eleven  first  and  three  other  prizes,  of  the  value  of  885;.  Of 


these,  however,  two  were  Queen's  Cups,  which,  as  we  need  hardly 
say,  are  desired  beyond  all  other  trophies  by  yacht  owners. 
Throughout  the  season  the  Latona,  commanded  by  the  excellent 
seaman  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Vol-au-  Vent,  sailed  ad- 
mirably, and  at  Plymouth  she  saved  her  time  well  in  two 
successive  races  on  the  Florinda,  and  again  at  Cowes  and  Wey- 
mouth she  was  successful  against  that  most  redoubtable  antagonist. 
These  victories,  however,  were  very  fully  avenged  ;  and  we  believe 
that,  in  fine  weather,  the  chance  of  the  smaller  vessel  will  generally 
be  the  better  one.  If,  however,  second  to  the  improved  Florinda, 
the  Latona  is  second  to  her  only,  for,  judging  from  her  performances 
this  season  and  last,  we  believe  that  she  may  be  fairly  considered 
the  best  vessel  of  the  rig  afloat  after  the  Gosport  yawl.  This 
would  clearly  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  other  yawl  owners,  who 
seem  to  have  as  much  dread  of  these  two  vessels  as  the  schooner 
owners  have  of  the  solitary  Miranda. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  speaking  of  the  winnings  of 
the  smaller  yachts,  which  are  duly  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  the 
Field.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  leave  unmentioned  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  the  Norman.  This  40-ton  cutter 
won  %iol,  gaining  sixteen  first  and  four  other  prizes. 
She  was,  we  believe,  like  the  Florinda,  re-ballasted  during 
the  winter ;  and  thus  in  two  instances  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  improve  admirable  yachts  by  adopting  the 
latest  system  of  ballasting.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
success  of  the  Samcena  and  Vanduara,  one  of  which  carries  a  great 
mass  of  lead  on  her  keel,  and  the  other  a  great  mass  in  her  keel, 
certainly  shows  how  effective  the  present  plan  is,  and,  despite  very 
considerable  drawbacks,  it  will  probably  before  long  be  adopted 
for  all  racing  yachts.  Perhaps  the  season  of  1880  will  be  memor- 
able as  having  been  the  time  when  the  necessity  for  this  change 
became  apparent.  It  will  certainly  be  remembered  as  having 
witnessed  the  first  contests  of  two  very  fine  cutters  and  the 
splendid  sailing  of  older  craft.  Possibly  also  it  will  be  remem- 
bered for  other  less  pleasant  features  of  which  we  propose  to  speak 
at  a  future  time. 


THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

r  1 1HE  French  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  issued  a  very 
J-  handsome  volume,  the  Album  of  Graphic  Statistics,  which  is 
full  of  curious  and  valuable  information.  The  greater  part  of  it 
has  exclusive  reference  to  the  railways,  roads,  and  waterways  of 
France,  and,  though  of  great  value  to  the  economist,  the  states- 
man, the  engineer,  the  railway  manager,  the  investor,  aud  the 
speculator,  is  hardly  to  the  taste  of  the  general  reader.  But 
there  is  one  part  which  has  an  interest  for  all  educated  and 
thoughtful  men.  It  consists  of  a  graphic  presentation  of 
the  progress  and  extension  of  railways  in  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  India,  and  Algeria.  As  the  information  which  it 
contains  is  rare,  instructive,  and  suggestive,  we  propose  to  re- 
produce some  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Besrinning  exactly  half  a  century  ago,  we  find  that  the  total 
length  of  the  railways  of  Europe  was  barely  316  kilometres,  of 
which  279  were  in  England  and  37  in  France.  We  make  no 
apologv  for  using  kilometres  instead  of  miles,  for  little  or  nothing 
turns  upon  the  absolute  length  of  the  lines.  What  is  of  interest 
is  the  relative  length,  and  that  is  shown  by  one  measure  as  well  as 
by  another.  We  may  state,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
curious  enough  to  work  out  the  calculations  for  himself,  that  the 
kilometre  is  roughly  three-fifths  of  a  mile,  or  exactly  -621.  In 
1830  there  were  also  65  kilometres  of  railways  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  that 
the  first  English  railway,  the  Darlington  and  Stockton,  was 
made  in  1825,  and  from  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  following  five  years  no  other  countries  except  France 
and  the  United  States  availed  themselves  of  the  new  invention. 
Moreover,  both  of  them  together  had  considerably  less  than 
half  the  mileage  of  England.  It  was  with  railways  as  it  has 
been  with  steamers,  with  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in 
naval  construction,  aud,  in  short,  with  nearly  every  great 
mechanical  invention ;  England  was  not  only  the  first  to 
adopt  the  innovation,  but  she  distanced  all  _  competitors 
by  the  promptitude  with  which  she  carried  into  practice 
the  new  idea,  and  consequently  she  has  preserved  her  foremost 
place  in  the  industrial  race.  Passing  over  twenty  years,  we  see 
this  more  clearly.  In  1850  there  were  in  Europe  23,083  kilo- 
metres, of  which  10,656  were  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  Germany 
came  next  with  5,822  kilometres;  and  France  third  with  no 
more  than  3,080.  In  other  words,  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
is  but  a  mere  speck  in  comparison  with  the  Continent,  had  in 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  railway  construction  built  over 
46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  European  system.  Germany,  though 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  only  half  its 
length  of  railways,  but  in  the  twenty  years  she  had  passed 
France,  which  had  less  than  one-third  of  our  own  mileage.  The 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  had  I4>433  kilometres— absolutely 
a  greater  length  than  the  United  Kingdom,  but  relatively  very 
much  smaller. 

Passing  over  another  twenty  years,  we  find  Europe  in  1870 
with  104,120  kilometres  of  railway,  of  which  24,999  were  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  a  little  under  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
Germany  had  in  the  interval  laboured  hard  to  develop  her  com- 
munications, and  possessed  18,560  kilometres.    But  France  had 
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exerted  herself  still  move,  ninl  had  nearly  overtaken  her  neighbour 

and  political  antagonist,  having  17,9-4  kilometres.    The  three 

countries  between  them  hml  constructed  throo-liflhs  of  tho  whole 
European  mileage.  As  regards  our  own  country,  wo  had  prac- 
tically completed  our  network  Borne  time  before  1870.  Wo 
havo  since  been  adding  small  branches  and  opening  up  remoto  dis- 
tricts, more  particularly  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales;  but  the 
main  communications  were  then  finished.  Tho  Continent,  on  tho 
contrary,  was  little  more  than  beginning  ;  and  ovon  tho  foremost 
countries,  Germany  and  France,  wero  only  in  tho  middlo  of  tho 
work.  Tho  United  Slates  wero  still  more  backward,  though  they 
had  achieved  much,  having  in  1876  constructed  84,637  kilometres, 
or  about  four-tilths  of  tho  mileage  of  Europe.  Coming,  in  tho 
last  place,  to  187S,  we  find  Europe  with  158,157  kilometres,  being 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  eight  years,  which  confirms 
■what  wo  have  just  said — that  in  1870  Europe  generally  was  little 
more  than  beginning  railway  construction.  In  still  further 
proof  of  this,  we  no  longer  find  the  United  Kingdom  ahead  of 
the  Continental  countries.  It  had^  in  fact  added  little  more 
than  2,500  kilometres  in  the  interval  to  its  system,  which  in 
1S78  consisted  of  27,552  kilometres.  Germany  had  now  the 
greatest  length  of  lines  in  Europe,  or  31,556  kilometres.  France 
had  only  24,424  kilometres.  Russia  was  a  close  fourth,  with 
22,670  kilometres.  These  figures  bring  out  very  clearly  under 
another  aspect  the  military  unreadiness  of  France  in  1870. 
Although  so  much  richer  than  Germany,  she  had  not,  like  her, 
perfected  her  communications  any  more  than  she  had  in  other 
respects  turned  to  account  her  resources  in  men  and  money. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of  the  French  Empire 
in  promoting  industry,  it  failed  even  in  railway  building  to  over- 
take Germany,  so  vastly  poorer  and  split  up  into  petty  and 
mutually  jealous  States.  With  these  facts  before  us  we  can  better 
appreciate  M.  de  Freyciuet's  railway  policy.  Of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  those  which  have  most  extended  their  networks  in 
the  last  eight  years  are  Sweden  and  Austria-Hungary.  Sweden 
in  1S70  had  but  1,723  kilometres,  in  1878  she  had  4,563  ;  in 
1870  Austria-Hungary  had  9,401  kilometres,  and  in  1878  she  had 
18,391,  or  almost  twice  as  many.  In  1878  the  United  States  had 
131,682  kilometres. 

Turning  from  the  history  of  railway  construction  to  its  results, 
■we  find  that,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  Sweden  is  the  best 
provided  with  railways  of  any  country  in  Europe.  For  every 
10,000  inhabitants  she  has  103  kilometres  ;  then  come  Switzer- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
France;  Greece  being  last  of  all, and  Turkey  but  just  before  her. 
For  the  whole  of  Europe  the  mean  is  5-3  kilometres  for  every 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  seven  countries  just  enumerated,  end- 
ing with  France,  have  more  than  this  mean;  Holland,  however, 
has  only  5-1,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the  Continent  have 
less.  Outside  of  Europe,  the  United  States  have  39^9  kilometres 
per  io,coo  inhabitants,  or  over  six  times  the  European  mean; 
Canada  has  267  kilometres,  Algeria  only  2  4,  and  India  no  more 
than  0-5.  But  we  need  hardly  say  that  this  comparison  with 
population  is  entirely  delusive.  The  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, and  all  new  communities,  make  railways  for  the  express 
purpose  of  attracting  population  by  opening  up  new  regions  in 
which  immigrants  may  settle,  thus  reversing  the  ordinary  European 
notion  that  railways  should  attend  upon  traffic,  not  go  before  it. 
In  the  case  of  such  countries  as  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  again, 
population  is  sparse,  the  industrial  centres  being  separated  by 
"wastes.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  length  of  lines,  not  with 
the  population,  but  with  the  area  of  each  country,  we  find  the 
order  of  precedence  very  different.  For  every  100  square  kilo- 
metres of  surface,  Belgium  has  13-5  kilometres  of  railway; 
the  United  Kingdom,  87 ;  Switzerland,  6 ;  Germany,  5-8  ;  Hol- 
land, 5-5  ;  France,  4-6 ;  and  both  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy, 
27;  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Koumania  rank  together  with  I'o; 
while  Russia  and  Turkey  follow  with  0*5.  The  mean  for  Europe 
is  17.  Of  the  countries  outside  Europe,  the  United  States  have 
exactly  the  European  mean ,  India,  0*3 :  Algeria,  0-2 ;  and 
Canada,  o*i.  It  will  be  seen  that  whereas,  relatively  to  population, 
Belgium  ranks  only  fifth  in  Europe,  relatively  to  area  she  stands 
first ;  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  third  in  respect  to  popula- 
tion, and  second  in  respect  to  area.  We  have  here  again  proof  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  practically  fully  supplied  with  railways. 
Belgium  is  the  most  thickly  populated  country  in  Europe,  and  the 
most  completely  intersected  by  lines.  Extensive  tracts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  contrary — the  Highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  large  part  of  Ireland — are  thinly  populated, 
have  few  towns  of  any  importance,  and,  the  two  former  particularly, 
are  ill  adapted  to  railways.  Yet  the  United  Kingdom  ranks  next 
to  Belgium  in  regard  to  area.  The  high  rank  of  Switzerland,  in 
spite  of  its  mountains,  is  very  noteworthy.  But,  relatively  to  area, 
Sweden  stands  very  low,  though  she  heads  the  list  when  the  com- 
parison is  with  population.  The  low  rank  of  Russia,  too,  is 
remarkable,  great  as  has  been  the  extension  of  railways  there  since 
the  Crimean  war. 

The  foregoing  figures  and  comparisons  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to 
thereader  that,  vast  as  undoubtedly  has  teen  the  expenditure  of 
capital  and  labour  upon  railway  construction,  the  progress  yet  made 
is  really  very  moderate.  During  the  late  depression  in  trade  it 
•was  argued  by  the  eminent  French  political  economist,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  distress  from  which  all 
commercial  communities  were  suffering  was  the  practical  comple- 
tion of  railway  construction  and  of  the  other  transformations  of 
industrial  equipment  rendered  necessary  by  the  mechanical  inven- 


tions of  tho  century.  Wo  pointed  out  at  tho  time  tho  baselessness 
of  that  theory,  and  in  the  BglUel  We  have  been  citing  we  havo 
abundant  proof  of  tho  justness  of  our  criticism.  Take,  for  example, 
tho  United  States.  Population  thero  is  growing  as  rapidly  as  it 
has  done  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  wealth  is  accumulating  even 
moro  rapidly  than  heretofore,  while  American  credit  stands  far 
higher  now  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  done.  So  far,  therefore,  an 
capital  and  labour  are  concerned,  the  United  Statu  have  ample 
means  of  continuing  railway  construction  ;  and,  with  tho  growth  of 
population  and  traffic,  they  have  tho  motive  for  doing  so.  But, 
relatively  to  the  area  of  the  country,  we  see  that  the  existing 
system  of  the  United  States  is  only  one-tifth  as  largo  as  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  are 
to  have  as  largo  a  mileage  for  their  extent  of  territory  as  the 
United  Kingdom  has  now,  the  131,000  kilometres  existing  at  pre- 
sent must  be  increased  to  655,000.  In  Canada,  Algeria,  and  India 
the  addition  must  bo  on  a  still  larger  scale.  And  then  wo  have  to 
include  in  our  review  Mexico  and  the  vast  countries  of  South 
America,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  Archipelago,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  tho  whole  interior  of 
Africa.  No  doubt  many  years  must  elapse  before  several  of  these 
immense  and  savage  regions  will  bo  opened  up  by  railways.  But 
we  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  when.  The  point  we  wish 
to  insist  upon  is  that,  so  far  from  being  nearly  completed,  the  con- 
struction of  railways  has  little  more  than  begun.  All  new 
communities,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  we  might  easily  show  in  those  of  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  Australia,  have  need  of  immediate  and  vast 
additions  to  their  networks.  The  same  is  true  of  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  Granting  that  for  her  present  economic  develop- 
ment Germany  is  nearly  equipped,  France  has  still  scarcely  more 
than  half  the  British  mileage  relatively  to  her  area,  and  she 
is  rich  enough  to  provide  herself  fully.  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy  have  but  half  the  French  allowance,  and  a  quarter  of  the 
British,  while  Russia  is  as  badly  provided  a3  Turkey.  Just  now 
the  bad  credit  of  Russia  prevents  her  from  pushing  on  her  rail- 
ways as  rapidly  as  her  Government  would  wish  ;  but  the  distress 
of  her  population,  deepening  into  famine,  is  a  new  stimulus  to  ex- 
tension. Lastly,  in  Turkey  itself  we  may  expect  to  see  an  ex- 
tensive construction  of  railways,  if  peace  is  preserved  and  3ome 
kind  of  order  established,  the  Austrian  Government  being  intent 
upon  the  completion  of  communication  with  the' least  possible  delay 
between  Vienna  and  Constantinople  and  Vienna  and  Salonica. 
There  is,  then,  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  peace  is  maintained, 
railway  construction  will  shortly  take  a  fresh  start  of  activity,  and 
once  more  give  rise  to  a  brisk  demand  for  iron  and  steel. 


THE  THEATRES. 

npHE  new  Princess's  Theatre,  handsomely  decorated  and  ar- 
-s-  ranged  in  the  lace  of  some  architectural  difficulties  so  as  to 
secure  unusual  comfort  and  accommodation  both  for  audience  and 
actors,  was  opened  a  week  ago  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  per- 
formances in  which  the  chief  figure  is  to  be  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  an 
American  actor  of  great  and  well-deserved  reputation.  Mr. 
Booth's  first  appearance  has  been  in  the  part  of  Hamlet,  and  in 
undertaking  this  part  he  had  two  forces  to  contend  against,  that 
of  his  own  celebrity  in  America,  which  preceded  his  introduction 
(for  so  it  may  fairly  be  called,  although  he  has  before  appeared  in 
England)  to  the  English  stage,  and  that  of  the  striking  and  last- 
ing impression  produced  by  the  performance  in  the  same  part  of 
the  distinguished  actor-manager,  whose  Hamlet  was  a  surprise  to 
those  who  only  knew  him  before  as  a  melodramatic  and 
"  character  "  actor  of  mark.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  result 
justifies  Mr.  Booth  in  choosing  for  his  first  part  one  in  which  he 
had  what  an  American  paper  has  called  "  the  Irving  canon ;' 
to  contend  against.  Hamlet  is  a  part  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  of  interpretations,  and  a  part  so  various  in  its  emo- 
tions that  it  is  a  stage  tradition  that  absolute  failure  in  it  is 
next  door  to  impossible,  A  strange  missing  of  the  pos- 
sible or  desirable  effect  may  be  observed  in  one  scene ; 
and  it  may  be  atoned  for  by  the  seizing  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect  in  the  next  But,  if  complete  failure  is  difficult  to 
attain  in  the  part,  complete  success — that  kind  of  success  which 
draws  the  town — is  at  least  equally  difficult,  and  the  names  of  the 
players  who  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  attained  this  sort  of 
success  are  easily  numbered.  It  would  he  beside  the  question  to 
speculate  on  the  chances  of  Mr.  Booth's  Hamlet  having  this  effect, 
since  he  has  wisely  determined  to  vary  his  parts  during  his  limited 
stay  in  London  ;  and  it  would,  to  our  thinking,  be  equally  out  of 
place  to  make  comparisons  between  his  interpretation  and  that  of 
other  actors,  English  or  foreign,  who  have  more  or  less  lately 
played  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  London.  We  pro- 
pose, then,  to  give  as  accurate  an  accouut  as  we  can  of  the  im- 
pression made  on  us  by  Mr.  Booth's  performance  without  reference 
to  any  other  standard. 

Mr.  Booth  is  markedly  graceful,  markedly  perfect  in  elocution, 
and  both  markedly  and  nicely  courteous  in  demeanour  throughout 
the  play.  The  fault  which  has  been  patent  to  most  of  his  critics, 
that  of  want  of  passion,  exists  to  some  extent,  but  has,  at  any 
rate,  been  exaggerated,  possibly  through  misunderstanding  of  his 
purpose,  possibly  through  the  nervousness  which  generally  affects 
even  the  most  practised  actors  on  a  first  night  in  a  new 
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theatre,  and  possibly  in  many  cases  through  a  combination  of  both 
causes.  His  acting  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  play  does  no  doubt 
seem  somewhat  dull  and  formal ;  and  here,  as  throughout  the  play, 
he  was  apt  to  spoil  the  fine  effect  of  certain  passages  by  his  adher- 
ence to  the  old  trick  of  "  taking  the  stage"  at  the  end  of  speeches 
which  are  finished  off  with  what  the  old  school  of  acting  consi- 
dered "  a  point.''  Bat  as  the  play  goes  on  Mr.  Booth  seems  to 
warm  to  new  life  and  perception.  The  fault  just  referred  to  is 
always  more  or  less  present,  but  becomes  less  accented  as  the  actor 
finds  occasion  for  showing  that  his  coldness  in  certain  passages 
is  deliberate,  and  not  the  result  of  an  incapacity  to  give  a 
passionate  interpretation  to  passionate  words.  Deliberateness 
is,  it  may  be  said,  one  striking  feature  of  the  American  actor's 
Hamlet.  His  conception  seems  to  be  that,  after  the  terrible 
interview  with  his  father's  spirit,  Hamlet  is  overmastered,  even 
in  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  by  one  thought,  which  gives  him  no 
rest,  and  which  shadows  his  life  with  darkness.  Yet  he  is  not 
deficient  in  the  passages  of  comedy  which  relieve  this  idea  of  the 
character.  Into  his  talk  with  Polonius  he  infuses  an  always  fine 
and  courteous  touch  of  comedy  ;  and  in  his  dialogue  with  the  players 
he  combines  with  a  fine  manner  a  sense  of  the  freedom  which  he 
can  bestow  on  the  actors,  but  does  not  show  to  his  uncle-father's 
courtiers.  The  somewhat  sombre  tone  of  Mr.  Booth's  conception 
of  the  character  is  marked  strongly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  un- 
fortunately, in  his  scene  with  Osric ;  but  it  conveys  exactly  the 
impression  which  the  actor  seems  to  us  to  desire,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  feeling  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  last  scene.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  play  Mr.  Booth's  performance  is,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  somewhat  dull  and  ineffective ;  and  perhaps  the 
first  sign  that  his  representation  is  well  worth  studying  is  found 
in  his  talk  with  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo  when  they 
tell  him  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost.  Here  there  was 
much  nature  in  his  acting,  but  its  good  effect  was  injured  by  the 
habit  we  have  already  referred  to,  of  "  taking  the  stage.''  In 
both  scenes  with  the  f  host  his  acting  appeared  to  us  to  be  for 
the  most  part  nothing  better  than  scholarlike,  but  was  redeemed 
by  one  fine  touch.  .  .fter  he  has  broken  away  from  the  detaining 
hands  of  his  comp  .nions,  he  rushes  after  the  Ghost,  and  then 
suddenly  bethinking  him  that  it  may  be  a  devil,  raises  the  cross- 
hilt  of  his  sword  in  front  of  him,  and  makes  his  exit  with  this  talis- 
man against  evil  influence  held  constantly  before  him.  In 
the  following  scene  Mr.  Booth  seemed  to  us  to  miss  entirely 
the  notion  of  extravagant  excitement  which  the  words  suggest ; 
but  he  delivered  them,  as  always,  with  admirable  elocution  and 
finished  emphasis.  Of  the  fine  comedy  of  the  scene  with  Polonius 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  that  which  follows  it,  with  Guilden- 
stern  and  Rosencrantz,  leading  up  to  the  interview  with  the 
players,  wants  nothing  in  perception  and  courtesy,  but  seems  to 
mi;s  oddly  and  disappointingly  the  force  of  the  great  speech 
beginning,  "  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipation  prevent 
your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  King  and  Queen  moult  no 
feather."  On  the  other  hand,  but  for  the  two  ridiculous  readings 
which  Mr.  Booth  introduces  in  two  well-known  lines,  the  follow- 
ing scene  or  scenes  seem  to  us  full  of  thought  and  merit.  In  the 
well-kuown  passage  "  About,  my  brain  !  I  have  heard  that  guilty 
creatures  sitting  at  a  play,"  &c,  Mr.  Booth's  interpretation  appears 
to  us  to  be  as  well  founded  as  it  is  well  executed.  To  his  Hamlet 
the  idea  is  not  at  that  moment  new  ;  it  has  been  in  his  mind  ever 
since  the  arrival  of  the  players,  and  the  excitement  of  the  pre- 
vious speech  has  diverted  him  from  the  consideration  of  a  plan 
which  he  has  deliberately  formed,  and  to  which  he  now  gives 
so  much  of  his  attention  as  to  make  Ophelia's  relations  to  him  a 
mere  accident  in  the  purpose  of  his  life.  This  fteling  is,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  brought'  out  in  the  strangely  restless  and  graceful 
acting  in  the  short  and  celebrated  scene  with  Ophelia.  As  to 
the  play  scene,  we  may  note  first  that  Mr.  Booth's  Hamlet 
addresses  the  words,  "  Begin,  murderer !  Leave  thy  damnable 
faces,  and  begin,"  to  the  player-king  alone,  thus  suggesting  that 
the  Prince  is  urging  the  actor  whom  he  himself  has  trained  to 
come  straight  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  we  may  then  observe 
that  throughout  the  scene  the  actor's  rendering  is  singularly  un- 
obtrusive and  singularly  forcible.  Mr.  Booth's  Hamlet  waits, 
controlling  his  emotions  through  the  play,  and  watches  for 
the  discomfiture  and  the  exit  of  the  King,  and  upon  that  his 
passion  bursts  out  for  a  moment,  after  which,  overcome  by 
the  reaction,  he  falls  upon  Horatio's  neck.  In  this  Mr.  Booth's 
"  business "  is  identical  with  that  of  Hera  Dettmer,  the  dis- 
tinguished German  actor  whose  death  we  regretted  to  record 
last  week.  This  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  bursts  of 
unrestrained  passion  which  Mr.  Booth  allows  to  his  Hamlet, 
and  its  force  accentuates  the  somewhat  cold  dignity  of  the 
following  scene  with  the  recorders.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
this  Mr.  Booth  is  passionate  enough,  but  he  seems  to  think  the 
Prince  should  subdue  his  passion  entirely  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  wretched  creatures  who  come  as  messengers  to  him.  His 
idea  that  Hamlet  himself  knows  how  to  play  the  recorder  is 
ingenious  and  appropriate  enough,  and  his  rendering  of  the 
speech  relating  to  it  is  full  of  dignity,  if,  as  we  have 
suggested,  wanting  in  the  pasrion  of  other  readings.  To  Polonius, 
as  in  the  previous  scene,  he  is  contempt  and  courtesy  combined  ; 
and  if  in  the  scene  with  the  Queen  he  seems  sometimes  too 
measured,  his  burst  of  file  at  "  Nay,  I  know  not :  is  it  the 
King  P"  might  redeem  a  greater  amount  of  coldness  than  Mr. 
Booth  put3  into  the  scene.  In  the  penultimate  scenes  with  the 
Gravedigger,  with  Laertes,  and  with  Osric,  he  preserves  ad- 
mirably the  sense  of  fatefulness,  which  seems  to  us,  from  having 


seen  his  performance  once,  to  be  the  keynote  to  his  interpretation 
of  the  character.  At  the  end  of  the  last  scene  he  gives  one  of 
the  rare  and  valuable  bursts  of  passion  to  which  we  have  referred 
to  before. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Booth  is,  judged  by  his  performance  in  Hamlet, 
a  thoroughly  well-graced  actor.  He  has  thought,  poetic  percep- 
tion, and  complete  skill  in  execution.  His  gesture  and  elocution 
are  indeed  admirable,  and  his  marked  but  slight  American  in- 
tonation gave  a  not  unpleasing  individual^  to  his  performance. 
The  effect  of  his  acting  is  marred  by  the  odd  and  old-fashioned 
trick  of  "  taking  the  stage,"  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and 
perhaps  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Mr.  Booth  will  give  up  a  habit 
which  has  presumably  become  a  part  of  his  method,  although  it 
might  serve  his  immediate  purpose  to  do  so.  Whatever  Mr. 
Booth's  faults  may  be,  his  performance  'of  Hamlet  is  fine  and 
interesting,  and  leads  us  to  look  forward  with  agreeable  anti- 
cipation to  his  promised  performance  of  other  and  widely  different 
parts. 

The  stage  management,  except  with  regard  to  the  Ghost  scene, 
is  both  nice  and  effective  ;  and  we  may  call  special  attention,  among 
other  clever  points,  to  the  fact  that  Yorick's  skull  is  turned  up 
from  the  gravediggers'  researches  still  clothed  with  the  fool's  cap 
which  serves  to  identify  it.  We  might  dwell  upon  other  instances 
of  Mr.  Booth's  care  in  matters  of  this  kind;  but  we  have  perhaps 
said  enough  to  indicate  our  impression  that  Mr.  Booth  is  an  actor 
and  stage  manager  of  decided  mark.  The  players  who  fill  the 
other  parts  in  the  piece  are  already  more  or  less  familiar  in  their 
respective  parts  to  London  audiences.  Mr.  Leathes's  Laertes  and 
Mr.  Swiubourne's  King  were  seen  not  long  ago  at  the  Lyceum. 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin's  Gertrude  is  in  welcome  contrast  to  most 
ordinary  interpretations  of  the  part.  Mr.  Leathes's  well-known 
performance  adds,  as  on  many  former  occasions,  to  the  effect  of  the 
last  scene.  In  this  Mr.  Booth's  grace  and  decision  of  gesture  are 
especially  remarkable.  His  fencing  belongs  to  an  exploded  school ; 
but  the  gross  anachronism  of  introducing  fencing  of  any  kind  into 
the  play  of  Hamlet  is  more  than  enough  excuse  for  Sir.  Booth's 
return  to  an  old-fashioned  method,  out  of  which  he  gets  the  most 
plausible  interpretation  of  the  impossible  "  scuffle "  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  Miss  Gerard's  Ophelia  is  a  performance  of  some 
promise. 

The  curious  vitality  of  that  odd  play  The.  Lady  of  Lyons  has 
been  brought  into  marked  relief  by  the  representation  now  given 
at  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  under  Mrs.  Bateman.  Miss  Isabel 
Bateman  plays  Pauline,  Mr.  Charles  Warner  plays  Melnotte. 
Miss  Bateman  has  steadily  improved  in  her  art  during  the  last  few 
months.  Her  conception  of  the  part  which  she  is  now  rendering- 
seems  to  us  capital,  and  her  execution  fails  only  in  that  she  is 
occasionally  too  loud,  and  in  two  scenes  discounts  the  effect  of 
natural  and  pathetic  sobs  by  too  much  repetition.  The  faults 
which  Miss  Bateman  has  still  to  correct  consist  in  a  certain 
monotony  in  voice  and  gesture— and  of  these  she  must  rid  herself 
before  she  can  attain  the  position  to  which  she  has  lately  more  and 
more  exhibited  her  claim.  Mr.  Warner  has  as  yet  found  the  best 
vehicle  for  his  powers  in  melodramatic  acting,  and  Claude  Mel- 
notte is  a  purely  melodramatic  part.  His  direct  and  vigorous 
interpretation  of  passions  which  are  simple  enough,  though  overlaid 
by  affected  writing,  is  throughout  admirable.  His  clear  elocution 
tells  finely  in  the  stilted,  but  effective,  speech  describing  the 
Prince  of  Como's  imaginary  palace ;  and  while  this  excellence  of 
speech  accompanies  his  interpretation  of  the  part  throughout  the 
piece,  he  makes  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  which  Lord 
Lytton  gave  for  the  display  of  emotion.  In  this  connexion  we 
may  mention  specially  his  fervid  and  vigorous  outburst  at  the 
end  of  the  last  scene,  when  Claude  throws  off  his  disguise  and 
reveals  himself.  The  other  parts  are  well  acted,  and  the  play  is 
well  put  on  the  stage. 

The  continuing  success  at  the  Gaiety  of  The  Mighty  Dollar 
marks  in  a  curious  way  the  excellence  of  the  acting  displayed  in 
the  piece.  The  same  thing  has  happened  with  other  pieces,  and 
notably  with  Our  American  Cousin ;  but,  compared  to  The 
Mighty  Dollar,  Our  American  Cousin  is  a  play  marked  by  genius. 
Both  are  bad  plays;  but  The  Mighty  Dollar  is  infinitely  the 
worse.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence  have  done  for  the  one  piece 
what  Mr.  Sothern  did  for  the  other.  Their  acting  is,  in  its 
kind,  admirable;  and  the  playing  of  the  smaller  parts  is  also- 
good.  We  may  call  special  attention  to  the  scene  between 
Miss  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Andrews.  It  is  a  pity  that  actors  of 
deserved  reputation  should  be  content  to  appear  in  such  a  play ; 
but  that  fact  does  not  affect  the  excellence  of  their  performance. 
We  look  forward  to  Mr.  Florence's  promised  appearance  in  the 
part  of  Captain  Cuttle. 


REVIEWS. 


FAG  AX'S  LIFE  OF  PANIZZI.* 

SIR  ANTONIO  PANIZZI  was  a  man  who  in  his  day  rendered 
very  valuable  services  to  the  British  Museum,  who  had  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  bypaths  of  literature,  and  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  and  respected  by  a  large  number  of  eminent  men 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy.    If  sufficient  materials  for  the 

*  The  Life  of  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  K.C.B.,  late  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.    By  Louis  Fagan.    London  :  Remington.  1880. 
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biography  of  such  a  mm  could  be  collected,  it  was  natural  that  ho 
should  find  a  biographer,  and  if  passionate  devotion  to  tho  subject 
of  a  memoir  constitutes  the  chief  qualification  of  a  biographer,  tho 
light  man  has  appeared  in  Mr.  lagan.  Connected  by  old  family 
ties  with  Panizzi,  overflowing  with  personal  gratitude  anil  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  working  of  the  British  Museum,  ho  has 
approached  his  task  with  a  rapturous  fervour  of  admiration.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  witli  tenderness  so  much  affection,  and 
that  Panizzi  should  have  inspired  it  is  the  best  testimony  the 
reader  could  ht.ve  to  the  sterling  merits  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  almost  infan- 
tine simplicity.  The  great  Panizzi,  the  humorous  Panizzi,  the 
luminous  far-seeing  Panizzi,  the  Panizzi  with  a  master  mind  and 
a  master  spirit,  exists  so  strongly  as  a  reality  to  the  writer,  thaf, 
he  confides  in  the  reader  to  see  it  all,  even  when  nothing  else  is 
given  as  food  for  the  imagination  except  a  story  cf  some  quarrel 
between  Panizzi  and  his  numerous  adversaries,  an  ordinary  letter 
on  an  ordinary  subject,  or  some  political  communication  of  no 
kind  of  importance.  Further,  in  order  to  contribute  everything 
of  every  kind  within  his  power  that  may  do  honour  to  his  hero, 
Mr.  Fagan,  who  seems  to  have  a  turn  for  drawing,  has  thrown  into 
his  letterpress  a  series  of  the  oddest  little  woodcuts  that  were  ever 
imagined.  They  are  pitched  into  the  middle  of  the  text,  and 
are  supposed  to  give  a  representation  of  eminent  persons  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  general  result  is  to  suggest  that 
Panizzi  had  an  extraordinarily  large,  distinguished,  and  hideous 
acquaintance.  But,  even  if  he  had  left  out  his  superfluity  of 
gushing  and  his  illustrations,  Mr.  Fagan  could  hardly  have  written 
a  biography  of  Panizzi  which,  merely  as  a  biography,  would  have 
been  good.  He  had  not  sufficient  materials.  Some  of  the  things 
which  Panizzi  did  for  the  British  Museum  can  be  ascertained  and 
described,  but  they  happen  to  have  been  things  which  are  neces- 
sarily interesting  only  in  their  general  results  and  not  in  their 
details.  His  energy  as  a  reforming  librarian  was  merely, 
however,  one  part  of  Panizzi,  and  one  of  his  titles  to  such 
eminence  as  he  reached.  He  had  gifts,  qualities,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  knowledge,  which  made  men  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  different  ways  and  in  different  countries  court  his  acquaintance, 
consult  him,  respect  him,  and  treat  him  with  a  cordial  familiarity 
that  never  lapsed  into  condescension.  But  it  may  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  biographer,  and  it  certainly  has  not  been  within 
the  power  of  Mr.  Fagan,  to  give  the  reader  any  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  Panizzi  was  the  confidential  correspondent  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell,  M.  Thiers,  Cavour,  and  a 
host  of  other  men  scarcely  inferior.  Panizzi  published  scarcely 
anything  beyond  a  few  observations  on  Italian  poetry ;  and  while 
few  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved,  few  of  those  that, 
have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Fagan  are  of  a  kind  to  show  what 
there  really  was  to  make  the  writer  of  the  letters  remarkable. 
There  are,  however,  many  letters  written  to  Panizzi  which  Mr. 
Fagan  has  preserved,  and  although  these  do  not  much  help  the 
biography  of  Panizzi,  they  have  sometimes  an  interest  of  their 
own.  Lastly,  Panizzi  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  native  country, 
and  worked  hard  and  ventured  something  for  Italy  at  a  very 
critical  time  of  Italian  history;  and  in  the  Italian  part  of  the  bio- 
graphy there  is  undoubtedly  something  which  shows  his  character, 
and  is  in  itself  worth  reading. 

Antonio  Panizzi  was  born  at  Brescello,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
in  1797,  both  his  parents  belonging  to  families  distinguished  in 
the  law.    He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Parma,  and  took 
his  degree  in  law  in  r  8 1 S.  As  a  young  man  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  reigning  Duke,  and  was  made  an  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  while  continuing  with  success  his  profession  as  an  advo- 
cate. But  he  was  one  of  the  fervent  patriots  of  his  day  ;  he  joined 
the  Carbonari,  was  arrested,  but  escaped  with  the  connivance  of  a 
friendly  official,  and  made  his  way  to  Lugano,  where  he  wrote  a 
book  on  some  recent  Modenese  trials,  and  this  book  was  so  violent 
that  in  later  life  he  thought  it  better  not  to  speak  of  it.  Arriving 
in  a  state  of  destitution  at  London,  he  was  advised  by  Ugo 
Foscolo  to  try  his  fortunes  at  Liverpool,  where  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Mr.  William  Roscoe,  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
LeaX.,  secured  him  a  cordial  welcome.    At  Liverpool  he  stayed, 
giving  lessons,  delivering  lectures,  and  making  friends,  until  in 
1828  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Italian  Literature  in  the  new 
University  of  London.     During  his  tenure  of  this  office  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  some  of  the  works  of  Italian  poets,  preceded 
by  a  dissertation  on  Italian  Romantic  Poetry  ;  and  in  1S30  he  was 
made,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham,  Extra  Assistant 
Librarian  in  the  British  Museum.    Shortly  after  his  obtaining 
this  appointment  he  was  invited  by  the  Royal  Society  to  make  or 
help  to  make  its  catalogue.    He  soon  quarrelled  with  his  em- 
ployers, some  of  whom  thought  they  could  make  a  catalogue  better 
than  he  could.    He  laughed  at  them,  stormed  at  them,  and 
was  dismissed.    He  was,  however,  employed  to  assist  in  making 
a  new  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  and  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  a  serious,  but  ineffectual,  effort  was  made  by  friendlv 
Trustees  to  procure  an  increase  of  salary.    But  in  1837  the  post  of 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books  fell  vacant;  and  Panizzi,  although 
warmly  opposed  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  was 
appointed  simply  on  his  merits.    As  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books 
Panizzi  directed  the  making  of  a  catalogue  on  his  own  plan ;  was 
nearly  present  at  the  breaking  of  the  Portland  Vase,  and  would 
"have  been  delighted  to  have  stopped  the  offender  if  he  had  known 
what  the  man  had  been  doing  ";  presided  over  the  acceptance  of 
the  Greuville  Library  ;  got  the  Government  to  give  an  increased  sum 
of  10,000/.  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  books  ;  enforced  the  provi- 


1  sions  of  the  Copyright  Act,  by  which  copies  >f  ('very  publication 
t  were  to  be  delivered  to  tho  Museum;  and,  finally,  invented  and 
3  executed  the  superb  new  Ileading-Itoom.  During  all  this  tine 
r  he  was  engaged  in  quarrels  of  tho  most  violent  character.  Th» 
union  of  the  office  of  Secretary  and  that  of  Keeper  of  Printed 
i  Books  made  Panizzi  "  master  of  the  British  Museum,"  and  when 
t  he  had  entirely  his  own  way  lie  was  tolerably  pacific  ;  but  he  was 
I  never  quite  himself  unless  he  was  quarrelling  with  some  one.  In 
)  his  quarrels  tho  side  he  took  was  generally  the  right  one;  but  he 
j  was  the  most  overbearing  and  dictatorial  of  men,  and  tho  right 
-  side  gained  nothing  of  grace,  although  it  undoubtedly  gained 
)  much  of  strength,  from  his  advocacy.  In  1856  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
I  died,  and  Panizzi  was  made  Chief  Librarian;  and  when  Mr. 
k,  Monckton  Millies,  in  the  Iiouso  of  Commons,  raised  once  more  the 
s  objection  that  Panizzi  was  a  foreigner,  the  appointment  was 
I    warmly  defended  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  John 

•  Russell,    In  1865  ho  retired,  with  a  pension  of  1,400/.  a  year,  and 

>  with  the  most  ample  recognition  of  the  great  services  he  had  un- 
f  questionably  rendered  to  the  Museum.  In  1868  he  was  made  a 
,  Senator  of  Italy,  and  in  1869  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath, 
i    Thenceforward  he  lived  in  dignified  retirement,  but  in  broken: 

•  health,  and  he  died  in  April  1879,  almost  his  last  visitor  having 
I    been  Mr.  Gladstone. 

[  With  Mr.  Gladstone  Panizzi  maintained  a  warm  and  intimate 
;  friendship,  cemented  by,  if  not  mainly  originating  in,  Mr.  Glad- 
1  stone's  ardent  interest  in  Daly  and  Italian  literature.  But  it  was 
f  not  only  with  politicians  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  specially 
1    interested  in  Italy  that  Panizzi  held  relations  of  pleasant  and  con- 

>  fidential  intercourse.  He  was  able  to  make  the  influence  of  his 
)  personal  character  and  of  his  vast  knowledge  tell  in  quarters  where 
[    confidence  would  never  have  been  inspired  except  by  a  man  of 

very  exceptional  merit.     During  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

•  period  in  which  the  question  of  the  Spanish   Marriages  was 
,    being  discussed  and  the  intrigues  of  Guizot  were  creating  inter- 
1    national  difficulties,  it  was  through  Panizzi  that  the  views  of 
;    Thiers  were  communicated  to  the  Whig  leaders,  and  what  they 
1    had  to  say  was  sent  back  to  Thiers.     In  1845,  Lord  Clarendon 
,    wrote  to  Panizzi,  "  It  is  quite  a  bonne  fortune  for  Thiers,  and  im- 
portant, moreover,  to  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  that 
he  should  have  fallen  into  your  hands  here,  for  there  is  no  one  so 
capable  of  properly  directing  his  inquiries  and  opinions."  To 
direct  or  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  Thiers  was  certainly  not  an  easy 
task,  for  he  wanted  to  know  very  much  in  a  very  little  time. 

,    "  Don't  you  remember,"  wrote  Lord  Clarendon  in  another  letter, 
"  his  famous  note  to  Ellice,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?' 
'  Mon  cher  Ellice,  je  vieux  connaitre  a  fond  le  systeme  financier 
de  l'Angleterre  ;  quand  pourrez-vous  me  donner  cinq  minutes?  "' 
Perhaps  no  one  could  have  told  an  inquirer  more  in  five  minutes 
than  Panizzi,  and  when  he  has  a  statement  to  make  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Palmerston  as  to  the  history  of.  the  Spanish  Marriages,  he 
makes  it  clearly,  briefly,  and  fully.    Most  of  his  correspondence — 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  on  current  English  politics,  iu 
which  he  writes  sensibly  and  with  strong  Whig  views,  and  of 
letters  of  ordinary  civility  and  business — relates  to  Italy,  and  is 
mainly  addressed  to  Italians.    There  is,  however,  one  exception. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Panizzi  corresponded  frequently 
with  Prosper  Merimee,  and   several   of  Mdrimee's  letters  to 
Panizzi  are  published  by  Mr.  Fagan.     Here  again   the  ex- 
ceptional position  accorded  to  Panizzi  shows  itself.    It  is  now 
the  business  of  Panizzi  to  convey  to  Merimee,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  views  of  an  important  section  of 
English  society  on  political,  and  chiefly  on  Italian  political, 
questions.    It  is  the  business  of  Merimee  to  let  Panizzi's  in- 
fluential friends  know  the  views  and  the  doings  of  the  Imperial 
Court    This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Panizzi's  own  views 
about  Italy,  about  the  French  intervention  in  Italy,  and  about  the 
Pope  and  his  friends  were  scarcely  such  as  to  have  seemed  likely 
to  recommend  him  to  the  Emperor,  and  still  less  to  the  Empress. 
Panizzi  was  not  only  a  sincere  patriot,  but  outspoken,  even  to 
the  verge  of  rashness ;  and,  although  he  had  the  art  of  pleasing 
when  he  did  not  concern  himself  to  offend  or  to  triumph,  he  was 
incapable  of  manoeuvring  himself  into  importance  by  the  kind  of 
tact  which  borders  on  pusillanimity.    How  real  his  importance 
was  is  conspicuous  in  this  correspondence  with  Merimee  and  in 
the  letters  that  grew  out  of  it.    He  writes  to  warn  the  French 
Court  of  the  alienation  of  the  leading  English  statesmen  from 
the  Emperor.    He  again  writes  to  let  the  Emperor  know  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  longer  than  others  had  confided  in  the  Emperor, 
was  being  brought  round  to  the  opinion  that  France  was  not 
treating  Italy  honestly  and  fairly.    He  writes  to  Cavour  to  tell 
him  what  the  Emperor  had  stated  to  be  his  policy,  what  criti- 
cisms the  writer  had  passed  on  this  policy,  and  ends  by  saying 
that  Sir  James  Hudson  is  to  be  informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  that  he  had  communicated  with  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  before  writing.    No  correct  notion  of  what  Panizzi 
was  can  be  formed  unless  it  is  home  in  mind  that  he  was  the 
chosen  intermediary  of  such  men  as  the  Emperor,  Cavour,  and  the 
leading  English  Ministers,  and  that,  while  acting  as  an  inter- 
mediary, he  always  conveyed  his  own  opinions,  and  found  his 
opinions  treated  with  deference  and  respect. 

Much  the  most  interesting  part  of  Panizzi's  Italian  correspond- 
ence refers  to  the  Neapolitan  political  prisoners  Poerio  and  Setteni- 
briui.  Iu  1851  Mr.  Gladstone  published  his  famous  letters  on  the 
injustice  of  the  sentence  by  which  these  and  other  honourable 
Neapolitans  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  on  tin, 
atrocious  treatment  they  received  in  prison.    Panizzi  had,  amotij/ 
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Lis  other  correspondents,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  and  Lord  Shrewsbury 
refused  to  believe  a  statement  so  unfavourable  to  a  good  Catholic 
like  the  King  of  Naples,  and  begged  that  Panizzi  would  come  to 
Naples  and  judge  for  himself.  Panizzi  was  ready  to  comply  with 
the  suggestion,  went  to  Naples,  saw  the  King,  obtained  permission 
to  visit  the  prison,  and  found  everything  as  bad  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  asserted.  Settembriui  was  subsequently  transferred  to  a 
prison  in  the  small  island  of  San  Stefano,  and  Panizzi  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  from  a  place  that  could  be 
easily  approached  by  sea  might  be  managed.  Somehow  or  other 
Settembriui  managed  to  communicate  with  his  wife,  and  he  ar- 
ranged that,  if  a  vessel  was  sent  to  take  him  off,  and  he  could  know 
exactly  when  it  was  coming,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  away.  It 
took  Panizzi  some  time  to  mature  his  plans  ;  but  at  last,  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  collected  the  necessary  money, 
and  chartered  a  steamer  which  was  to  carry  off  Settembriui.  The 
details  of  the  proposed  rescue  were  submitted  to  and  fully  approved 
of  by  cue  of  the  English  Attaches  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  and 
everything  that  passed  seem3  to  have  been  within  the  cognizance 
of  our  Minister  there,  and  to  have  been  countenanced  by  him. 
Panizzi  asked  for  a  holiday,  and  went  to  Naples  to  superintend 
personally  the  operation  he  had  set  on  foot.  Morally,  no  doubt,  all 
that  was  done  was  well  done ;  but,  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
it  seems  a  curious  departure  from  ordinary  propriety  that  a  states- 
man who  had  only  just  ceased  to  be  a  Minister,  a  public 
servant  in  a  national  institution,  and  the  British  Legation  at 
Naples,  should  have  set  themselves  to  release  by  a  stratagem  the 
subject  of  a  prince  with  whom  we  were  nominally  holding 
friendly  relations.  The  project  miscarried,  as  the  steamer  which 
had  been  hired  foundered  at  sea  on  her  way  from  England.  But 
at  the  very  time  when  Panizzi  was  engaged  in  putting  the  last 
touch  to  his  scheme,  an  incident  happened  which  indirectly  led 
to  the  release  not  only  of  Settembriui  but  of  Poerio.  It  was  an 
incident  which  showed  Lord  Palmerston's  very  peculiar  style  of 
treating  Powers  which  he  at  once  despised  and  detested.  The 
English  Minister  at  Naples  sent  an  Attache  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Theatres  with  some  trivial  message  about  an  English  singer. 
The  Superintendent  was  found  at  the  San  Carlo  by  the  Attache, 
and  received  his  message  with  kindly  civility.  The  Minister  of 
Police,  a  man  named  Mazza,  on  this  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Superintendent,  to  reproach  the  Superintendent  for  having  re- 
ceived a  member  of  the  British  Legation  in  a  civil  manner.  This 
message  was  overheard,  and  Mazza  was  also  heard  to  say  that 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  England,  which 
was  now  a  fourth-class  Power.  The  occurrence  was  repeated  to 
the  English  Minister,  who  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  remonstrate,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  remon- 
strance. Panizzi,  when  he  heard  of  what  had  happened,  expressed 
himself  delighted,  and  felt  sure  that  Palmerston  would  not 
overlook  the  affair.  Panizzi  was  right.  Palmerston  did  not 
overlook  the  affair.  He  at  once  announced  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Naples  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done.  His 
idea  of  what  was  necessary  and  right  under  the  circumstances 
"was  that  three  English  men-of-war  should  anchor  off  the  Bay 
of  Naples  opposite  to  the  King's  palace;  that  then  a  demand 
should  be  made  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Mazza,  and  that 
two  hours'  law  should  bo  given.  If,  within  that  time,  the  King 
had  not  announced  the  dismissal  of  Mazza,  then  the  palace  was  to 
"  share  the  fate  of  Sweaborg."  This  terrible  programme  was  not 
realized  ;  but  the  Kiug,  who  knew  enough  of  what  was  proposed 
to  become  thoroughly  frightened,  dismissed  Mazza.  A  more 
lenient  Minister  of  Police  was  appointed,  and  he  determined  to  get 
rid  of  Poerio,  Settembriui,  and  a  whole  host  of  political  prisoners, 
by  sending  them  to  America.  This  was  done ;  but  when  the 
prisoners  had  got  as  far  as  Cadiz,  and  had  been  transferred  to  an 
American  ship,  the  master  was  induced  or  compelled  to  take  his 
passengers  to  Ireland,  and  in  a  few  months  after  the  failure  of  his 
project,  Panizzi  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  friends  in 
London.  They  were  really  released  because  the  Government  of 
Naples  thought  it  dangerous  to  keep  any  longer  men  about  whose 
sufferings  there  was  so  great  a  stir  in  England.  The  chief  creator 
of  this  stir  was  Panizzi,  and  it  was  therefore  he  who  really 
triumphed  over  the  Neapolitan  Court.  Energetic  as  he  was 
throughout  life,  he  never  displayed  greater  energy,  or  with  more 
success,  than  on  that  occasion  ;  and  not  even  the  construction  of 
the  new  Heading-Boom  made  his  value  more  deeply  felt  by  his 
admirers  in  England  than  this  display  of  activity  and  daring. 


KINGLAKE'S  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA." 

fTHIIERE  are  but  few  subjects  on  which  it  would  be  safe  for 
-L  a  writer — even  if  he  were  as  a  writer  more  gifted  than  Mr. 
Kinglake — to  administer  his  shocks  to  the  public  in  the  inter- 
mittent fashion  which  has  characterized  the  publication  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Crimea.  But  the  author  has  perhaps  hardly  been 
injudicious  in  takings  things  so  quietly.  Even  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  matters  which  he  treats  of  are  still  personal  matters 
to  a  vast  number  of  living  men  and  women,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Crimean  war  is  one  which  has  not  lost,  and  scarcely  can  lose, 
its  interest  with  Englishmen.  We  have  since  waged  wars  enough, 
and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  this  struggle  sinks  into  insiguilicauce 
beside  that  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.    But  it  is  still  our  latest 

•  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  Vol.  VI.  The 
Winter  Troubles.    Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  it  Sons.  1880. 


European  contest  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and  it  must  alwava 
occupy  in  history  the  position  of  a  turning-point  in  the  whole 
attitude  and  behaviour  of  England  on  the  question  of  army  manage- 
ment, while,  many  as  have  been  the  popular  ferments  since,  none 
has  approached  that  which  broke  out  when  the  reports,  true  or 
false,  of  the  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  winter  of  1854-55 
arrived.  It  is  with  this  particular  period  that  Mr.  Kinglake  deals 
iu  the  present  volume. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  any  one  who  has  read  the  first  five  volumes 
of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  or  who  has  read  or  heard  anything 
about  them,  that  the  book  is  in  the  main  nothing  more  than 
a  long  exculpation  of  Lord  Raglan  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and,  more  than  that,  from  the  charge  of  being  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  sufferings  of  the  troops.  What, 
however,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  novel  in  this  sixth  volume 
of  Mr.  Kinglake's  work,  is  a  certain  deficiency  of  detail  which, 
if  not  wholly  unexpected,  is  remarkable  enough  in  comparison 
with  the  elaborate  minuteness  of  certain  earlier  chapters  and 
volumes.  The  book  before  us  is  a  big  book,  but  it  is  curious, 
when  one  reads  it  attentively,  to  find  in  how  small  a  compass  the 
facts  of  positive  information  go.  The  author  who  gave  us  elabo- 
rately descriptive  accounts  of  the  exact  position  of  every  man 
(almost)  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  passes  over  the  subject  of  the 
hurricane  of  November  14,  tempting  enough  to  a  picturesque 
writer,  iu  eight  pages.  In  much  else  of  the  work  we  find  a  certain 
determination  to  talk  "about  it  and  about  it"  rather  than  a  deter- 
mination to  give  us  "  it "  itself.  Mr.  Kinglake  is  bitterly  angry  with 
the  Times  for  its  garrulous  invectives,  and  he  seems  to  think  it  is 
part  of  his  duty  to  make  up  for  these  by  equally  garrulous  apologies 
at  this  distance  of  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  book,  too,  is  vitiated 
by  his  old  and  apparently  incurable  habit  of  endeavouring  enf oncer 
les partes  ouvertes.  He  undertakes,  for  instance,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  arrangements,  or  rather  the  lack  of  arrangements,  for  war 
administration  in  England,  which  brought  about  the  "  winter 
troubles."  It  is  quite  right  that  he  should  do  so.  But,  instead  of 
making  a  frank  acknowledgment  that,  while  the  navy  had  been 
almost  constantly  in  active  work,  and  from  the  nature  of  things 
was  worked  on  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility  and 
almost  autocracy,  the  army  had  only  spasmodic  exercise,  and  was 
so  graded  that  the  responsibility  of  any  single  act  was  divided 
among  a  hundred  different  officers  and  functionaries,  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  drawn  up  an  elaborate  picture  of  a  Satanic  conflict  between 
the  "personal  king"  and  the  "State  king" — the  former  being 
allowed  to  exercise  a  constant  and  fatal  influence  on  the  army,  and 
none  on  the  navy.  There  is  no  student  of  English  history — we 
might  say  no  reader  of  Roderick  Random— but  knows  the  ar- 
gument to  be  worthless.  There  were  times  when  the  navy 
was  in  the  highest  disorganization  ;  but  the  inexorable  fact 
of  a  ship  being  a  world  to  itself,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  control  for  months  or  years,  determined  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  English  fleet.  Whenever  a  capable  officer  was,  in  re- 
lation to  the  land-unit,  the  army,  in  the  position  in  which 
the  captain  was  to  the  sea-unit,  the  ship,  then  things  went 
well.  Mr.  Kinglake  is  indeed  bound  to  admit  the  existence  of 
Wellington,  who,  according  to  him,  succeeded  in  baffiing  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  "personal  king."  We  confess  that  we  had 
thought  that  Wellington's  chief  difficulties  were  with  what  Mr. 
Kinglake  calls  the  "  State  king" — that  is  to  say,  the  Ministry.  But 
this  is  a  detail.  Wellington,  we  say,  is  taken  account  of,  but  of 
Marlborough,  Peterborough,  Wolfe,  we  hear  nothing.  Nobody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  subject  denies  that  the  complica- 
tion and  rivalry  of  the  various  offices  and  persons  having  the  con- 
trol of  the  army  was,  under  the  old  system,  nearly  as  bad  as  it 
could  be  ;  but  nobody  who  knows  anythiug  about  the  subject  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  army  to  navy 
organization  i3  to  be  found  partly  in  the  simple  fact  already 
mentioned,  partly  in  the  simpler  fact  still  that  Great  Britain  is 
an  island.  Prance  was  usually  unsuccessful  with  her  navy,  generally 
successful  with  her  army.  Will  Mr.  Kinglake  tell  us  that  a 
personal  king  usually  interfered  with  the  Erench  marine  and  left 
the  French  land  service  alone  ?  He  has  given  so  much  space  to 
raising  this  bogie  of  personal  rule,  and  to  describing  its  horrid 
features  aud  practices,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  note  of  it ; 
but  it  has,  of  course,  but  little  to  do  with  the  real  subject  of  the 
book.  The  simple  facts  are  that  England  had  not  waged  a  Euro- 
pean war  for  forty  years,  and  that  unwise  economy  had  cut  down 
the  military  establishment,  which  establishment  had  never  been 
fully  or  properly  organized.  An  immense  strain  was  therefore 
suddenly  thrown  on  hands  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  the 
result  was  inevitable. 

The  questions  with  which  Mr.  Kinglake  deals  in  this  volume 
may  be  said  to  be  the  responsibility  of  Lord  Raglan  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  army,  the  conduct  of  the  Times  in  relation  to  those 
sufferings,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Panmure.  Incidentally,  of  course,  a  certain  narrative  of 
facts  is  given,  including  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  French  as 
well  as  of  the  English  forces,  and,  in  particular,  an  account  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Miss  Nightingale.  But  the  bulk  of  the  volume 
is  a  disquisition  rather  than  a  history.  All  the  points  we  have 
noticed  are  indeed  of  no  little  importance,  especially  the  second, 
because  it  involves  the  famous  aud  much-vexed  question  of  War 
Correspondents  aud  of  the  limits  of  newspaper  comment.  All  of 
them,  perhaps,  may  deserve  a  little  attention  here.  With  regard 
to  Lord  Raglan,  Mr.  Kinglake  has,  in  the  main,  proved  his  point, 
if  indeed  it  required  to  be  proved.  That  Lord  Raglan  was  untiring 
iu  asking  for  the  supplies  which  never  came,  or  came  only  so  late 
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as  to  bo  useless,  or  lay  at  Balakluva  because  transport  was  im- 
possible; that  on  his  own  responsibility  lie  managed  to  obviate  a 
good  deal  of  the  evil  thus  caused  ;  that  ho  was  constant  in  his  in- 
spection of  the  camp  and  unsparing  of  himself  in  oaory  way,  Mr. 
Kinglake  has  abundantly  shown.    But  perhaps  This  does  not 

quite  exhaust  the  matter.  Mr.  Kinglake  makes  a  groat,  though 
not  too  great,  point  out  of  the  hopeless  numerical  insufficiency 
of  the  Knglish  forces  for  the  tasks  they  had  to  perform,  and  the 
unequal  distribution  of  labour  between  them  and  their  allies.  lie 
admits  that  an  ideal  commander  would  perhaps  have  said  to  his 
French  colleague,  "  This  must  not  go  on  any  longer,"  and  have 
stood  to  it  at  any  price.  Jiut  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  helpless- 
ness of  Lord  Raglan's  position.  When  tho  English  General 
threatened  withdrawal,  Marshal  Canrobert  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Milord,  vous  he  le  pouvez  pas,"  and  Mr.  Kinglako  thinks  that 
this  expressed  the  literal  fact.  But  is  not  a  general  to  blame  for 
allowing  himself  to  get  into  such  a  position  ?  Mr.  Kinglako  is 
ready  again.  lie  tells  us  that  it  was  the  fault,  partly  of  tho 
French  and  partly  of  the  Engineers.  The  latter  said  positively  that 
Sebastopol  would  be  Lord  Raglan's  at  the  en  d  of  October,  and  therefore 
he  postponed  the  conversion  of  the  track  between  Balaclava  and  the 
front  into  something  like  a  traversable  road.  We  must  ask  again, 
Is  not  a  general  to  blame  for  taking  for  granted  the  promise  of  his 
subordinates,  and  for  not  preparing  for  the  failure  of  that  promise? 
Lastly,  though  Mr.  Kinglake  has  amply  cleared  Lord  Raglan  from 
the  charge  of  wilfully  ignoring  the  state  of  the  camp,  and  has 
proved  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  provide  necessaries,  has  he 
proved  that  he  saw  that  these  necessaries  were  applied  properly  ? 
We  think  not.  When  we  are  told  that  a  regiment  received  an 
order  for  so  many  blankets  on  such  a  day  and  did  not  fetch  them 
till  so  many  days  after,  we  cannot  help  asking,  did  Lord  Raglan 
know  this  ?  If  he  did  not,  why  did  he  not  ?  If  he  did,  why  was 
not  the  colonel  of  that  regiment  reprimanded?  No  doubt  there 
was  a  deplorable  absence  of  hands ;  but  Mr.  Kinglake's  own  eulogy 
of  Messrs.  Tower  and  Egerton  shows  with  how  very  small  a  num- 
ber of  hands  an  immense  amount  of  transport  work  could  be  done, 
even  in  the  slough  of  despond  which  lay  between  the  English 
forces  and  the  sea.  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  no  intention  of 
ours  to  get  up  a  case  against  Lord  Raglan.  But  it  is  possible  to 
be  too  thoroughgoing  in  defence  as  well  as  in  blame,  and  the 
result  of  the  one  excess  is  generally  the  other.  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
certainly  been  unjust  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  his  anxiety  to 
clear  his  hero.  In  the  absence  of  definite  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
is  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  fair  to  conclude  that  some  such  doubts 
as  those  which  we  have  here  expressed  had  crossed  the  Minister's 
mind,  and  that  he  was  at  least  not  absolutely  hectored  into  losing 
some  of  his  confidence  in  Lord  Raglan  by  the  furious  language  of 
the  Times?  Mr.  Kinglake  is  also  very  severe  on  Lord  Pan  mure, 
and  here  we  have  little  to  say  against  his  severity.  The  despatch 
and  the  private  letter  of  the  12th  of  February,  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  gives,  form  perhaps,  when  taken  together,  as  discreditable  a 
document  as  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  English  Minister. 
Indeed  the  phrase  might  be  extended.  "We  might  say  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  whole  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  to  Lord  Raglan  deserves  a  similar  description. 

One  point  remains,  and  that  is  one  of  not  the  least  importance. 
Mr.  Kinglake  is  unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Times  at  this  juncture.  We  are  not  disposed  to  approve  that 
conduct,  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  imported  a  good  deal 
too  much  of  the  personal  element  into  the  matter.  The  personal 
idiosyncrasies  of  editors  and  leader-writers  may  possibly  be  suit- 
able subjects  for  writers  in  Society  papers  to  occupy  themselves 
Upon,  but  the  historian  would  probably  be  well  advised  if  he  let 
them  alone.  It  seems  to  us,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
somewhat  confused  two  points  of  very  different  nature,  the 
advisableuess  of  publishing  indiscriminate  news  from  tho  seat  of 
•war  and  the  advisableuess  of  commenting  freely  upon  the  conduct 
of  atiiiirs.  As  to  the  former,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  the  infancy  of  War  Correspondence  the  opportunities  of  the 
Correspondent  were  (more  out  of  thoughtlessness  and  inexperience 
than  anything  else)  grossly  abused.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
very  rawest  tiro,  promoted  from  reportership  to  the  status  of  Cor- 
respondent, would  hardly  nowadays  describe  the  exact  position  of 
a  powder-magazine  in  a  letter  which  was  certain  to  be  read  at  the 
enemy's  head-quarters.  These  indiscretions  have  been  put  a  stop 
to,  partly  by  the  greater  expertness  of  newspaper  Correspondents 
themselves,  partly  by  the  strong  hand  wnich  generals,  even 
English  generals,  have  at  last  exerted  themselves  to  keep  upon  the 
dangerous  inmates  of  their  camps.  But  this  question  and  the 
question  of  the  attacks  of  the  Tunes  on  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff 
are  two  very  different  questions.  Those  attacks  were,  there  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  very  worst  taste.  In  those  days  good  taste  was 
something  of  a  new  comer  in  the  rough-and-ready  fights  of  English 
parties  and  the  English  press.  The  Times'  articles  would  have  been 
considered  moderate  in  the  days  of  Cobbett  or  of  Sterling ;  they  seem 
excessive  in  our  own.  But.  given  the  supposition  that  the  editor 
and  conductors  of  the  Time's  really  thought  that  there  was  mis- 
management at  head-quarters  in  the  Crimea  (and,  whether  they 
•were  right  or  wrong,  there  certainly  was  some  colour  for  that  sup- 
position), their  conduct,  if  somewhat  wanting  in  moderation  and 
balance,  certainly  seems  to  be  excusable  enough.  Besides,  is  Mr. 
Kinglake,  who  charges  all  the  defects  of  our  army  administration 
on  the  "personal  king"  and  the  "monarchical  system,"  in  a 
position  to  sneer  at  those  who  charged  these  defects  on  the  "  aris- 
tocracy" ?    We  really  think  it  is  a  case  of  Catiline  and  Cethegus. 


It  can  hardly  bo  necessary  to  say  that  this  volutno  is  too  fre- 
quently disfigured  by  the  irritating  mannerisms  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  has  made  his  own.  The  management  of  the  Times  is  alwaj  1 
'•  tho  Great  Company,''  Miss  Nightingale  is  tho  "  Lady-in-Ohier," 
her  official  opponents  are  "  tho  males,''  and  the  phrases  are  repeated 
until  wo  wish  that  "tho  Great  Company,"  and  the  "  Lady-in-Ohief,'1 
and  "  tho  males,"  and  "our  people,"  and  all  the  rost  of  it,  were  at 
tho  bottom  of  tho  Euxino.  But,  despite  of  this,  despito  of  tho  un- 
due prodigality  of  argument  and  scantiness  of  fact  to  which  wo 
have  referred,  there  aro  not  wanting  traces  of  the  old  charm  of 
Eothen  and  tho  old  vigour  of  the  history  of  the  Deux  Dcecmbre. 
Wo  sincerely  pity  anybody  who  goes  to  Mr.  Kinglako  for  his 
opinions,  and  wo  cannot  say  that  anybody  who  goes  to  him  for 
his  facts  will  find  them  without  some  trouble;  but  the  book  at 
any  rate  is  sufficiently  differentiated  from  tho  crowd  of  books  to 
be  respectfully  greeted. 


MRS.  GROTE.* 

LADY  EASTLAKE  rightly  calls  her  short  account  of  Mrs. 
Grote  a  Sketch,  and  not  a  Life.  All  the  material  parts  of  Mrs. 
G rote's  history  are  recorded  by  herself  in  the  Life  of  her  husband. 
She  had  nevertheless  considered,  after  his  death,  the  question 
whether  it  was  desirable  that  she  should  have  a  biography  of  her 
own  ;  but  she  recognized  the  "futility  of  all  attempts  to  prolong  the 
memory  of  individuals  .  .  .  for  more  than  a  few  years  after 
their  disappearance  from  the  scene.  Thus,  while  I  do  not  abso- 
lutely forbid  the  effort,  I  repeat  my  persuasion  of  its  inutility." 
Lady  Eastlake  is  well  advised  in  attempting,  if  not  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  her  friend,  at  least  to  recall  her  to 
the  recollection  of  those  "who  knew  her  in  her  later  years, 
and  to  furnish  another  generation  with  materials  for  appre- 
ciating the  justice  of  a  familiar  social  tradition.  By  circum- 
stances, by  personal  and  intellectual  sympathy,  and  by  tried 
literary  ability,  Lady  Eastlake  is  well  qualified  for  the  task 
which  she  has  undertaken.  Even  if  the  subject  of  her  little 
book  had  been  an  imaginary  character,  it  would  havo  been  worth 
while  to  describe  a  personage  so  remarkable  and  so  true  to 
nature.  Lady  Eastlake,  while  she  admits  that  Mrs.  Grote  had  no 
pretension  to  genius,  somewhat  inconsistently  compares  her  to 
Mine,  de  Sevigne  and  Mme.  de  Stael,  who  were  both  eminent  and 
original  writers.  It  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Grote  may  have  been  as 
brilliant  as  either  of  them  in  conversation,  but  one  of  them  wrote 
the  celebrated  Letters,  and  the  other  wrote  Germany  and  Corinne. 
Of  the  later  and  better  known  of  the  two  famous  Frenchwomen, 
Mme.  de  Stael  "  had  literally  a  passion  for  talk,  especially  her 
own."  Mrs.  Grote,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  good  listener,  and, 
unlike  Mme.  de  Stael,  she  had  a  strong  sense  of  humour. 
"  The  English  lady  came  into  society  as  much  to  hearken 
as  to  be  heard,  and  she  listened  to  ajl  worthy  of  attention, 
and  especially  to  her  own  husband.  Knowing  what  she  could 
say  if  she  would,  her  thoughtful  silence  became  a  compli- 
ment of  the  highest  order."  Her  affectionate  and  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Grote's  superiority  was  one  of  the 
most  attractive  elements  in  her  character.  "  I  live,"  she  once 
wrote,  "  with  one  so  much  my  master,  that  the  true  feeling  of 
conceit  is  effectually  stopped  out.''''  The  possession  of  rare  prac- 
tical gifts  in  which  her  husband  was  wholly  deficient  never 
tempted  her  into  a  false  estimate  of  the  comparative  rank  of  their 
respective  qualities.  The  subordination  of  the  executive  caste  to 
the  contemplative  hierarchy  was  as  willingly  recognized  by  Mrs. 
Grote  as  by  a  disciple  of  Brahminical  teachers  or  of  Plato.  Mrs. 
Grote  herself  had  considerable  literary  powers  and  large  attain- 
ments. In  her  earlier  married  life  she  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  logical  and  metaphysical  studies  to  which  her  husband  and 
his  friends  were  at  that  time  devoted.  The  strength  of  her  attach- 
ment to  him  was  proved  by  a  severe  test ;  for  Mr.  Grote,  both 
during  their  engagement  and  after  her  marriage,  "  set  her  themes 
on  various  subjects,  and  gave  her  books  to  read  of  which  he  re- 
quired her  to  send  him  a  digest."  On  her  part,  as  Lady  Eastlake 
neatly  remarks,  "  she  fashioned,  mounted,  framed,  and  glazed  him." 
"  She  would  always  have  been  deep  enough  and  more  than  brilliant 
enough  for  society,  but  without  her  he  would  have  remained 
socially  and  in  a  publicly  literary  sense  almost  unknown.  '  Mill 
the  elder,'  she  would  say,  '  had  seized  him  at  the  most  enthusiastic 
time  of  life,  and  narrowed  him  under  the  plea  of  emancipating 
him.'  His  prejudices  against  rank  and  against  society  were 
strong,  and  she  spent  her  life  in  dissipating  them."  She  gave  Mill 
and  his  associates  the  expressive,  though  vague,  nickname  01 
"the  Brangles,"  and  she  summarized  their  subjects  as  "the 
quantification  of  the  predicate  "  and  the  "  unconceivability  of  the 
opposite."  She  probably  went  so  far  as  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  both  terms,  and  then  to  satisfy  herself  that  they  did 
not  concern  her  ,  but  she  was  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  serious 
studies.  Among  .he  friends  of  her  maturer  life  John  Mill  and 
Tocqueville  were  the  nearest  in  political  economy  she  took  a 
special  interest,  always  connecting  the  theory  of  the  science  with 
her  own  experience  of  practical  aud  rural  life.  While  she  was 
still  comparatively  young  she  had  corresponded  on  the  subject  with 
Jean  Baptiste  Say.  It  may  have  been  curious,  as  Lady  Eastlake 
says,  "  to  observe  a  woman  in  the  zenith  of  youth  and  beauty 
analysing  the  process  and  exposing  the  demerits  of  our  system  of 

*  Mrs.  Grote.  A  Sketch.  By  Lady  Eastlake.  London  :  John  Murray. 
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grand  juries";  but,  on  the  whole,  the  judgment  of  the  cleverest 
woman  on  judiciary  arrangements  cannot  have  been  extraordinarily 
valuable. 

As  Mrs.  Grote's  eulogist  says  little  or  nothing  of  her  literary 
taste,  it  may  he  assumed  that  she  cared  less  for  poetry,  or  even  for 
the  form  of  prose  composition,  than  for  other  arts.  "  Her  Life  of 
Ary  ScJieffer  records  her  interest  in  painting ;  and  it  seems  that 
her  knowledge  of  music  was  still  more  accurate  and  profound. 
In  extreme  age  she  still  practised  music  herself,  and  she  always 
cultivated  the  society  of  musicians.  She  was  perhaps  fortunate  in 
her  indifference  to  literary  finish,  as  she  corrected  all  the  proofs  of 
the  voluminous  History  of  Greece.  No  modern  work  of  equal 
importance  and  celebrity  is  so  deficient  in  grace  of  expression. 
The  experience  of  posterity  will  show  whether  substantive  excel- 
lence is  capable  of  preserving  an  instructive  book  in  the  absence 
of  style.  Mme.  de  Sovigne  would  have  been  incapable  of 
writing,  and  perhaps  of  reading,  a  page  of  such  a  work. 
Fortunately  a  correct  ear  fir  verse  or  lor  prose  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  good  conversation ;  and  there  is  but  one  opinion 
among  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  Mrs. 
Grote's  social  brilliancy.  Her  intellectual  activity  was  supported 
and  stimulated  by  a  temperament  which  in  her  youth  displayed 
itself  in  the  form  of  high  animal  spirits.  There  can  be  few,  though 
Lady  Eastlake  says  that  there  are  still  some,  "who  remember  the 
beautiful  and  enthusiastic  young  woman,  with  the  neat  foot  and 
ankle,  who  was  '  up  to  everything  ' — playing,  singing,  drawing, 
dancing,  riding,  and  driving,  no  less  than  joking,  quizzing,  mimick- 
ing, and  flirting ;  though  all  in  perfect  innocence  and  gaiety  of 
heart,  far  removed  from  the  'fast'  freedoms  that  have  obtained  in 
the  present  day/'  Mr.  Grote's  themes  and  digests  of  abstruse  books 
failed  to  subdue  her  happy  elasticity  of  nature.  The  same  vital 
energy  explains  in  some  degree  the  skill  and  industry  with  which 
she  managed  her  household  and  her  husband's  affairs.  "  She  knew 
how  everything  should  be  done,  from  the  darning  of  a  sock 
to  the  building  of  a  house."  When  she  removed  to  her  latest 
residence  in  Surrey  the  neighbours  thought  "  that  so  learned  a 
lady  would  be  above  knowing  what  went  on  in  her  own  establish- 
ment. '  You  are  much  mistaken,'  said  one  better  informed.  '  Mrs. 
Grote  will  know  when  a  hoop  is  off  a  pail  in  her  back-kitchen."' 
One  invaluable  quality,  if  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  freedom 
from  one  defect,  contributed  at  the  same  time  to  her  administrative 
efficiency  and  to  her  social  success.  Entirely  exempt  from  shyness, 
she  could  deal  naturally  and  pleasantly  with  her  equals  and  with 
those  of  a  humbler  class.  No  other  gift  conduces  more  directly  to 
ease  in  conversation  and  in  business.  One  compensation  for  ad- 
vancing years  frequently  consists  in  diminution  of  shyness,  as  ex- 
perience teaches  men  or  women  that  they  are  not  habitual  objects 
of  critical  observation.  Mrs.  Grote  appears  to  have  begun  where  less 
healthy  constituted  minds  scarcely  rest  after  long  effort  and  reflection. 
Her  manner  was,  as  Lady  Eastlake  admits,  on  first  acquaintance 
rather  repelling  than  attractive ;  but  an  external  show  of  hard- 
ness soon  ceased  to  conceal  her  natural  gentleness  and  generosity. 
Of  two  epithets  which  are  etymologically  akin  while  they  have 
incompatible  meanings,  she  might  be  called  womanly,  but  never 
womanish.  A  little  boy,  eighty  years  younger  than  herself, 
hearing  some  one  talk  of  friends,  said,  "  I  have  got  a  friend. 
It's  Mrs.  Grote." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  had,  as  Lady  Eastlake  observes,  the 
good  fortune  to  belong  to  the  wealthier  section  of  the  upper  middle 
class.  Her  mother,  of  the  Hertfordshire  family  of  Hale,  was 
married  at  sixteen  ;  and  "  to  this  early  marriage,  and  the  large 
family  which  ensued,  Mrs.  Grote  ascribes  the  totally  uninteresting 
and  undeveloped  character  of  her  mother."  Her  father,  Mr. 
Lewin,  a  retired  East  Indian  of  easy  fortune,  had  seen  more  of  the 
world,  having  lived  both  in  French  and  in  English  society.  The 
tastes  and  morals  of  the  time  are  curiously  illustrated  by  his  re- 
lations with  Mme.  Grand,  on  whom  he  settled  an  annuity,  which 
she  continued  to  draw  when  she  had  become  Princess  Talleyrand. 
Mr.  Grote's  Republican  opinions,  in  which  his  wife  never  shared, 
perhaps  rather  facilitated  than  impeded  her  social  career,  and 
added  piquancy  to  her  success.  His  distinguished  appearance  and 
the  courtly  dignity  of  his  manner  would  have  well  become  a  high- 
born Republican  of  the  Commonwealth,  though  his  doctrines 
were  coloured  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  the  pedantic 
democracy  of  James  Mill.  In  his  later  years  he  perhaps  un- 
consciously felt  the  influence  of  his  own  position  and  of  the 
country  in  which  ho  lived.  At  all  times  he  was  a  logical 
and  not  a  sentimental  politician ;  and  consequently  ho  inclined 
duriug  the  American  Civil  War,  which  caused  the  last  great 
controversy  of  his  time,  to  the  Southern  States,  on  the  ground 
that  secession  was  a  constitutional  right.  Mrs.  Grote  has  described 
with  force  and  humour  in  her  biography  of  her  husband  their  joint 
enjoyment  of  his  first  election  for  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
formation  and  gradual  decline  of  the  party  of  philosophical  Radicals 
of  whom  he  might  be  considered  the  leader.  When  their  number 
was  reduced  to  two  or  three,  Mr.  Grote  retired  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  where,  notwithstanding  his  growing  political  isolation, 
he  had  always  been  respected.  He  owed  to  the  sympathetic 
sagacity  of  his  wife  the  impulse  which  urged  him  to  substitute 
lor  political  activity  a  new  and  more  congenial  career.  The  only 
relic  of  his  brief  Parliamentary  experience  which  he  took  with  him 
into  his  historical  enterprise  was  his  whimsical  passion  for  the 
Ballot  in  Athens  as  in  England.  Many  of  his  readers  have  been 
amused  by  his  characteristic  enthusiasm  for  the  system  which  in 
ancient  Greece  was  employed  without  special  motive  as  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  elections.    Mrs.  Grote  spent  her  life  in 


dissipating  his  prejudices  against  rank  and  society.  She  was  also 
less  indifferent  than  her  husband  to  money,  though  they  had 
always  a  sufficient  income.  In  her  Life  of  Grote  she  shows  that, 
after  half  a  lifetime,  she  still  felt  a  kindly  irritation  against  the 
perverse  obstinacy  with  which  he  refused  to  pay  attention  to  one 
of  her  rich  relations.  Affection,  combined  with  discernment  of 
character,  is  always  clear-sighted,  though  persons  who  are  born  with- 
out knowledge  of  human  nature  are  blind  to  the  faults  of  those 
whom  they  love.  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  own  case,  "  mistook  frail 
reason  for  stoical  principle."  "  Her  forte  was  her  insight  into 
character,  and  she  enjoyed  the  curious  mixture  of  stern  repub- 
licanism and  shrinking  fastidiousness  in  his.  'Burning,'  she 
would  say,  'with  desire  to  see  all  his  fellow-creatures  equal, 
yet  not  able  to  exchange  a  word  with  a  common  vulgar  man 
without  disgust.' "  Mrs.  Grote  "  would  have  accepted  the  offered 
peerage  without  hesitation,  though  no  one  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated his  refusal  of  it,  or  enjoyed  the  naive  reason  principally 
given."  Romantic  and  disinterested  men  ought  to  consider  the 
feelings  of  their  wives  before  they  decline  profit  and  honour  which 
women  are  almost  certain  to  appreciate.  It  is  true  that  a  peerage 
could  not  be  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  a  famous  man  and  a 
celebrated  woman  living  in  the  best  society  of  England  ;  but  the 
gold  suggests  the  fitness  of  the  guinea  stamp  which  officially  in- 
dicates its  value. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lady  Eastlake  has  not  been  able  to 
enrich  her  book  with  letters  from  Mrs.  Grote,  or  from  her  numer- 
ous correspondents.  The  less  interesting  part  of  the  volume  con- 
tains a  few  letters  to  M.  and  Mme.  Leon  Faucher,  who,  after 
Tocqueville,  were  among  the  most  intimate  of  their  friends  in 
France.  Discussions  of  bygone  French  politics  are  intrinsically 
tiresome ;  and  M.  Faucher's  reputation  is  already  obsolete.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  considered  France  as  a  second  country  or 
home ,  and  they  consequently  entered  with  cordial  interest  into 
the  struggles  of  Republicans  against  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  hostility  of  both  parties 
to  the  second  Empire.  It  seems  that  they  had  also  cultivated 
a  feeling  of  enmity  to  the  First  Napoleon  so  vehement  that 
they  judged  of  others  by  their  estimate  of  the  great  con- 
queror and  despot.  Mrs.  Grote's  political  opinions  and  pre- 
judices may  conveniently  be  forgotten.  Though  not  a  Repub- 
lican, she  was  a  utilitarian  Liberal;  and  her  character  and 
merits  would  have  been  little  affected  if  she  had  happened  to 
be  an  orthodox  Tory.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  record  her 
wish  that  the  Turks  should  be  expelled  bag  and  baggage  from 
Europe.  The  steady  pressure  which  she  exercised  on  the  opinions 
of  her  husband,  without  interruption  or  relaxation  of  her  respect 
and  sympathy,  is  more  characteristic  and  more  admirable  than 
any  political  dogma  which  she  could  have  propounded.  The 
truths  which  such  women  as  Mrs.  Grote  inculcate  are  of  less 
public,  though  not  necessarily  of  less  general,  application.  The 
propositions  which  Lady  Eastlake  has  selected  for  quotation  are 
not  perhaps  profound  or  original.  Mrs.  Grote,  it  seems,  exhorted 
her  younger  friends  to  keep  their  engagements,  and  advised  them 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  simple  pleasures.  Similar  doctrines  are 
illustrated  by  story-books,  and  even  circulated  in  copy-books  ;  but 
thoughtful  and  wise  women  contrive  to  change  languid  ac- 
quiescence into  practical  conviction.  Mrs.  Grote  was  too  active 
in  mind  and  too  witty  to  confine  herself  to  ordinary  common- 
places. She  also  taught  in  the  form  of  paradox  and  with  the 
aid  of  humorous  illustration  domestic  and  social  maxims  which 
were  worth  many  essays  on  politics  and  political  econoury. 
Women  of  equal,  capacity  probably  survive  her,  but  they  are  few, 
and  theyr  are  not  easy  to  meet  with. 


ANECDOTES  OF  PARLIAMENT.* 

AMONG  the  hundreds  of  old  stories,  called  by  courtesy 
anecdotes,  which  Mr.  Jennings  has  strung  together  in  the 
volume  before  us,  few  of  hie  readers  will  fail  to  find  something 
that  had  escaped  their  notice,  or  had,  at  all  events,  slipped  their 
memory.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  ready  to  confess  that,  though 
the  following  incident  is  narrated  by  Walter  Scott,  we  had 
not  remembered  its  occurrence  among  the  peculiar  humours  of  a 
famous  historical  episode : — 

The  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  was  re- 
gistered by  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  the  25th  of  March,  1707,  and  on  the 
22ud  of  April  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  adjourned  for  ever.  Seafield,  the 
Chancellor,  on  an  occasion  which  every  Scotsman  ought  to  have  considered 
as  a  melancholy  one,  behaved  himself  with  brutal  levity,  and  said  that 
"  there  was  an  end  of  an  auld  sang." 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  time  a  little  cynicism 
may  not  have  seemed  altogether  out  of  place  after  the  melo- 
dramatic gush  of  such  prophetic  lamentations  as  that  of  Lord 
Belhaven  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  there  are  features  in  Scottish 
Parliamentary  history  which  in  some  measure  excuse  the  contemp- 
tuous tone  of  this  farewell.  But  our  reason  for  quoting  the  story 
is  the  contrast  suggested  by  it  with  the  sentiment  which  pervades, 
and  must  indeed  have  dictated,  Mr.  Jennings's  collection.  What- 
ever Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  even  Irishmen  may  at  the  pre- 
sent day  think  or  say  about  their  Imperial  Parliament,  they  rarely 
aflect  to  despise  it  as  an  institution.  We  may  shake  our  heads,  or 
in  impassioned  moments  even  our  fists,  at  it ;  we  may  reprobate  it 
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even  after  we  have  reformed  it  ;  wo  may  denounce  its  degradation, 
or  deplore  its  decline;  but  wo  rarely  pretend  to  have  lost  our  in- 
terest in  it,  or  are  able  to  listen  with  perfect  indifference  to  the 
faintest  echoes  of  its  least,  adequate  utterances.  So,  too,  it  would 
bo  sheer  affectation  to  deny  the  fascination  exorcised  by  tho  Anec- 
dotal Jlistory  of  Parliament  now  in  our  hands,  put  together  as  it 
is  by  a  judicious  paste-brush  and  an  experienced  pair  of  scissors. 
In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  successful  earlier  publication  in 
■which  he  took  part,  Mr.  Jennings  has  given  his  present  volume  a 
rather  grand  name,  and  has  prefixed  to  his  text  a  rather  solemn 
preface.  Yet  in  truth  his  wine  needed  no  bush  ;  we  all  know  it, 
and  we  all  like  it — some  of  us,  if  the  truth  may  bo  told,  not  tho 
less  for  not  being  watered  down  with  too  transparently  educa- 
tional a  purpose. 

Of  such  a  purposo  Mr.  Jennings  may  on  the  whole  be  fairly 
acquitted,  notwithstanding  the  intention  of  instruction  which 
seems  to  lurk  in  the  title  of  his  introductory  section  ("Rise  and 
Progress  of  Parliamentary  Institutions"),  and  notwithstanding 
occasional  quotations  from  grave  authorities  such  as  "  the  learned 
and  careful  work  of  Professor  Stubbs,"  who  will,  we  trust,  feel 
duly  impressed  by  the  compliment.  At  the  same  time,  even 
though,  as  the  preface  sententiously  puts  it,  "  anecdotes  of  a 
humorous  nature  "  may  be  thought  by  some  to  "  occur  in  the 
hook  to  an  extent  not  to  have  been  anticipated,"  and  though  its 
arrangement  is  iu  certain  respects  still  more  open  to  criticism,  Mr. 
Jennings  is  in  a  position  to  urge  the  sufficient  counterplea  that 
his  compilation  will  prove  useful  to  many  and  agreeable  to  more. 
Its  clear  headings  and  copious  index  well  adapt  it  for  furnishing 
prompt  and  pointed  illustrations  to  students  of  Ilallam  or  May  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  idle  to  quarrel  with  the 
collector  for  having  grouped  the  principal  series  of  his  anecdotes 
after  the  fashion  which  will  most  generally  commend  itself  to 
his  public.  For  one  person  who  would  care  to  trace  con- 
secutively by  means  of  a  succession  of  striking  anecdotes, 
say,  the  progress  of  the  relations  between  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  there  are  scores  who  prefer  to  find 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  the  best  known  among  the 
wise,  witty,  or  untender  sayings  of  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Moreover,  in  a  third  part,  consisting  of "  Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes,"  Mr.  Jennings  has  at  least  attempted  a  more  systematic 
classification  of  his  surplus  materials,  carrying  on  the  "  anecdotal 
history  "  of  elections,  for  instance,  from  the  days  of  Henry  VI.  to 
the  year  1880 — which  has  assuredly  done  its  part  towards  furnish- 
ing further  materials  for  a  new  edition.  Had  he  only  more  fre- 
quently, and  more  precisely  than  he  has  thought  necessary, referred 
to  the  sources  of  his  quotations,  his  anthology  would  deserve  a 
place  on  the  reference-shelves  of  many  public  as  well  as  private 
libraries.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  one  which,  as  a  publisher's  "  extract " 
might  say,  no  active  member  of  a  University  Union,  and  no 
new  member  of  Parliament  insufficiently  versed  in  Hansard, 
ought  to  "be  without.  Mr.  Jennings  is  a  judicious  as  well  as  an 
accurate  transcriber.  He  eschews  all  encumbering  verbiage,  nor 
have  we  anywhere  noticed  that  he  misses  the  point  of  a  story  or 
the  gist  of  a  quotation.  The  printer,  we  hope,  is  responsible  for 
the  puzzling  statement,  cited  from  the  elder  DTsraeli,  that  "  as 
yet  uncrowned,  on  the  day  on  which  Charles  I.  first  addressed 
the  Lords  and  Commons  (June  18,  1625),  he  wore  his  crown, 
and  veiled  it  at  the  opening  and  on  the  close  of  his  speech 
— a  circumstance  to  which,"  naturally  enough,  "  the  Par- 
liament had  not  been  accustomed."  By  a  less  subtle  mis- 
print elsewhere,  Algernon  Sidney,  who  was  executed  in  1683, 
is  made  to  date  the  decay  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  in 
Germany  from  Charles  VI.,  who  assumed  the  Imperial  crown 
in  171 1.  The  quotation  is  indeed  from  a  reprint  of  1744, 
but  the  observation  as  it  stands  is  meaningless  as  applied 
to  Charles  VI.,  while  it  would  be  in  a  measure  intelligible  in 
the  case  of  Charles  V.,  or  of  Charles  IV.  With  regard,  by 
the  by,  to  the  former  of  the  passages  just  referred  to,  one 
would  be  glad  to  learn  whether  the  author  is  correct  in  ap- 
parently implying  that  the  opening  by  prayer  of  a  sitting  of  the 
Lords  was  regarded  as  a  novelty  in  the  year  1625  ;  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session,  prayer  had  of  course  long  been  used. 
Frequently  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  a  note  would  have  added 
to  the  interest  of  a  passage.  Thus  Mr.  Jennings  states  that 
"  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  derived  its  name  of  '  pen- 
sionary '  from  the  fact  that  many  of  its  members  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  bribes  from  the  King  and  the  Ministers  ";  and  that "  it 
has  also  been  discovered  that  some  of  them  "  (the  "  members,"  we 
presume,  though  the  "  Ministers :'  might  also  put  in  a  claim)  "  were 
in  the  pay  of  the  Court  of  France."  Neither  the  fact  nor  the  dis- 
covery admits  of  contradiction  ;  but  the  particular  origin  of  the 
nickname  seems  to  have  been  the  system  of  corruption  perfected  by 
Danby,  which,  as  Macaulay  says,  grew  into  the  bribing  of  every  man 
who  had  a  vote.  According  to  Evelyn  (under  date  of  January  1 5th, 
J679)>  "the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  sat  ever  since  the 
Restauration,  was  dissolv'd  by  persuasion  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
thd  divers  of  them  were  believ'd  to  be  his  2>ensioncrs."  Again,  Mr. 
Jennings  correctly  states  that  "  the  last  time  on  which  the  power 
to  reject  Bills  was  exercised  by  the  sovereign  was  in  1707,  when 
Queen  Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a  Bill  for  settling  the  militia  in 
Scotland."  But  it  might  have  been  added  that  in  1S44  the 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  Liocese  Bill  was  withdrawn  from  the  House 
of  Lords  after  nn  authoritative  statement  that  the  royal  assent  to 
it  would  bo  withheld. 

For  its  main  purpose,  however,  this  collection  of  anecdotes  is 
essentially  complete;  and  instead  of  dwelling  upon  omissions 


such  ns  were  virtually  inevitable,  wo  prefer  to  regard  it  under 
what  Beema  to  us  0110  of  its  most  attractive  aspects.  Of  course 
wo  must  do  this  at  the  risk  of  betraying  tho  more  or  less 
dislocated  condition  of  mind  likely  to  ensue  upon  tho  continuous 
perusal  of  a  volume  of  about  live  hundred  pages,  which  ranges 
from  tho  wit  of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  tho  wit  of  Mr.  Bomal  Osborno. 
Inasmuch,  by  tho  by,  as  tho  last-named  politician  receives  the 
distinction  of  being  taken  out  of  tho  list  of  "  minor  celebrities"  to 
which  aro  relegated  the  evanescent  brilliancy  of  Single-Speech 
1  lamilton  and  tho  too  solid  wortli  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  ho  is  rather 
hardly  treated  in  being  cited  under  tho  not  very  felicitous  sobriquet 
of  "  Tho  Stormy  Petrel  of  Debate,"  and  in  being  allowed  only  a 
single  extract.  We  well  remember  listening  to  the  speech  from 
which  this  extract  was  taken,  and  which,  whether  extraneou3ly 
inspired  or  not,  was  indisputably  one  of  the  few  luminous  con- 
tributions of  British  Parliamentary  eloquence  to  the  now  for- 
gotten history  of  the  Schleswig-IIolstein  question.  But  to  come 
to  more  recent  times.  It  is  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  to 
be  reminded  by  Mr.  Jennings's  anecdotes  how  little  of  novelty 
there  is  in  some  of  the  newest  Parliamentary  experiences.  Any 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  instance,  who  has  recently 
been  frightened  by  the  impassioned  a  priori  reasoning  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster,  may  take  comfort  from  the  observation  that  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses  have  occurred  before  now,  and 
before  now  have  passed  away.  In  the  year  1698  (N.  S.)  the 
House  of  Commons  expelled  one  of  its  members  for  making  false 
endorsements  on  Exchequer  Bills,  and  passed  a  Bill  for  seizure  of  his 
estate.  Yet,  though  the  culprit  had  himself  acknowledged  the  fact,  the 
Lords,  when  the  Bill  was  sent  up  to  them,  were  not  satisfied  of  his 
guilt.  They  accordingly  discharged  him  from  the  Tower,  to  which  he 
was  in  due  course  recommitted  by  the  Commons.  This  illustration 
of  the  traditional  jealousy  between  the  two  Houses  is  wanting  in 
point,  in  so  far  as  the  end  of  the  story  is  unknown.  Such  is  not,, 
however,  the  case  with  regard  to  a  more  violent  collision  between 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  which  was  narrated  by  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Committee : — 

In  1772  Mr.  Burke  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  been  kept  three  hours 
waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Lords  with  a  Bill  sent  up  from  the  Commons. 
The  Commons  were  so  indignant  at  this  treatment  of  one  of  their  number 
that,  shortly  afterwards,  when  a  Bill  was  brought  down  from  the  Lords  to 
impose  a  bounty  on  corn,  the  House  rejected  it  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
Speaker  then  tossed  it  across  the  table  on  the  floor,  and  a  number  of  mem- 
bers rushed  forward  and  kicked  it  out  of  the  House. 

This  was  only  the  climax  of  a  series  of  indecent  conflicts  described 
by  Sir  T.  Erskine  May,  in  the  course  of  which  members  of  the- 
House  of  Commons  had  been  hooted  from  the  Bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  members  of  the  latter  had  been  driven  in  revenge 
out  of  the  doors  of  the  formei.  Students  of  our  constitutional 
history  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  essential  matter  of 
the  balance  of  power  the  House  of  Commons  had  long  before  this 
established  its  preponderance.  But,  just  as  the  spirit  of  the  Lords 
survived  the  ascendency  of  their  House,  so  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  Commons  had  been  haud  impar  congressui  before  it  actually 
gained  the  victory.  We  cannot  help  quoting  from  Mr.  Jennings- 
a  note  of  Speaker  Onslow  (the  third  of  that  name)  as  to  an. 
occurrence  belonging  to  the  official  days  of  his  uncle : — 

When  the  Speaker,  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  went  up  with  the  House  to 
demand  justice  against  Dr.  Sacheverell  (1710),  as  the  mace  was  going  into 
the  House  of  Lords  before  the  Speaker  the  Black  Rod  endeavoured  to- 
hinder  it  by  putting  his  black  rod  across  the  door;  on  which  the  Speaker 
said,  "  If  he  did  not  immediately  take  away  the  black  rod  ho 
would  return  to  the  House  of  Commons."  The  Black  Rod  de- 
sired him  to  stay  a  little,  atid  he  would  acquaint  the  Lords. 
The  door  was  shut,  and  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  House  staid  without.  After 
a  little  time  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Speaker  with  the  mace  went  in. 
As  Mr.  Speaker  was  going  to  the  bar,  the  Black  Rod  attempted  to  inter- 
pose himself  between  the  Speaker  and  the  mace  ;  upon  which  the  Speaker 
said  aloud,  "  My  lords,  if  you  do  not  immediately  order  your  Black  Rod  to- 
go  away,  I  will  immediately  return  to  the  House  of  Commons."  Then  Lord' 
Chancellor  Cowper  directed  the  Black  Rod  to  go  from  thence.  Then  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  mace,  went,  up  to  the  bar.  The  Black  Rod  was  then  ordered 
to  bring  the  prisoner,  and  was  going  to  put  him  on  the  right  hand  of  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  upon  that  said,  "  If  you  don't  order  the  Black  Rod  to  go  with 
the  prisoner  on  the  left  hand  of  me,  at  some  distance,  I  will  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons."  Upon  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  directed  the  Black 
Rod  so  to  do,  and  then  Mr  Speaker  demanded  the  judgment,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  accordingly  pronounced  sentence  upon  the  prisoner,  kneeling  at 
the  bar. 

The  tone  and  temper  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  may  be  observed,  have  naturally  at  different  times  reflected 
the  situation  of  Parliamentary  affairs  with  tolerable  faithfulness. 
On  the  whole,  the  list  of  Speakers  is  one  to  which  the  lovers  of 
Parliamentary  government  may  well  look  with  satisfaction.  It  is- 
disgraced  by  few  examples  of  subserviency  to  a  despotic  throne 
comparable  to  the  conduct  of  Finch,  and  is  polluted  by  no  second 
instance  of  "  a  callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  "  like  those  of 
Sir  John  Trevor,  who  put  to  the  House  the  question  of  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  himself.  A  noticeable  incident,  by  the  way,  in  the 
history  of  the  Speakership  is  the  refusal  of  Charles  II.  in  1679  to 
accept  the  Speaker  chosen  by  the  Houso  of  Commons,  and  the 
ultimate  submission  of  the  House  to  this  refusal.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  the  dignity  of  the  House  was  saved  by  a 
short  prorogation,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Opposition  themselves 
proposed  a  new  name.  With  all  his  insolence,  Charles  II.  usually 
contrived  not  to  go  too  far  in  thwarting  any  of  his  Parliaments; 
and  in  this  instance,  as  Ranke  points  out,  it  was  worth  the  while 
of  the  new  majority  to  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  old. 

Mr.  Jennings's  specimens  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  are  of 
course  mostly  taken  from  periods  subsequent  to  the  Stuart  reigns, 
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though,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  compilation,  he  has  distri- 
buted his  extracts  far  more  evenly  than  could  have  been  expected, 
and  has  wisely  abstained  from  swelling  his  volume  by  too  copious 
a  selection  of  specimens  from  the  oratory  of  these  latter  days.  A 
collection  furnishing  sufficient  materials  for  a  reasonably  fair  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  Parliamentary  speaking  or  different 
periods  would  indeed  be  worth  making ;  but  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  such  attempt  are  perhaps  insurmountable. 
Thus  we  may  personally  feel  inclined  to  agree  with  "  the  chief 
orator  of  the  United  States,  Daniel  Webster,  that  the  finest 
bursts  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  on  record  are  to  be  found  in 
the  debates  of  the  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I."  But 
do  the  actual  relics  of  those  debates,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  were  preserved,  entitle  us  to  form  a  more  than  con- 
jectural estimate  of  the  power  and  effectiveness  of  those  who 
took  part  in  them,  or  even  of  their  leading  spirit,  Pym  him- 
self? Again,  is  there  enough  real  evidence  extant  to  justify 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Brougham  and  others  that  in  Bolingbroke 
British  Parliamentary  eloquence  reached  its  height  ?  Even 
in  the  case  of  Chatham  and  his  contemporaries  it  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  the  reported  speeches  differed  very  notably  from  those  de- 
livered by  them.  Mr.  Jennings  has  at  all  events  done  his  best  to 
take  away  from  the  vagueness  and  indistinctness  which  are  too 
often  allowed  to  hang  round  the  Parliamentary  heroes  of  the  past. 
There  were  lively  as  well  as  important  debates  before  Fox  and 
Pitt.  There  were  wags  even  in  the  Long  Parliament,  whose  very 
Speaker  Lenthal  was  known  on  one  occasion  to  have  hazarded  a 
joke.  Trifles  like  these  do  not  make  up  history  ;  but  they  are 
worth  keeping  alive  all  the  same.  Mr.  Jennings  deserves  thanks 
for  something  besides  the  good  thing3  which  he  has  brought  to- 
gether between  his  covers ;  yet  even  these,  old  as  they  mostly  are, 
do  not  come  amiss  in  the  present  decline  of  wit  and  humour  at 
"Westminster.  We  will  conclude  with  one  of  the  best  of  them — 
Sheridan's  of  course : — 

Lord  Eldon  left  an  anecdote-book  in  manuscript,  in  -which  he  noted  the 
following: — During  the  debates  on  the  India  Bill,  at  which  period  John 
Robinson  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Sheridan,  on  one  evening  when 
Fox's  majorities  were  decreasing,  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  a  member  is  employed  to  corrupt  everybody  in  order 
to  obtain  votes."  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  outcry  made  by  almost 
everybody  in  the  House.  "Who  is  it?  Name  him!  Name  him!" 
"  Sir,"  said  Sheridan  to  the  Speaker,  "  I  shall  not  name  the  person.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  and  invidious  thing  to  do  so,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  name 
him.  But  don't  suppose,  sir,  that  I  abstain  because  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  naming  him  ;  I  could  do  that,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson." 


JOHNNY  LUDLOW.* 

MPS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  short  stories  are  certainly  a  great 
deal  better  than  her  novels  in  three  volumes.  Were  she  to 
consult  her  reputation,  we  are  confident  that  she  would  do  well  if 
she  henceforth  never  wrote  a  tale  that  could  not  be  read  from 
beginning  to  end  over  a  cup  of  tea.  In  giving  her  this  advice  we 
are  acting  with  little  regard  to  our  own  convenience.  One  long 
story  gives  the  reviewer  much  less  trouble  than  a  collection  of  short 
ones.  Our  chief  trouble  with  a  new  novel  is  to  get  into  our  head 
a  fairly  clear  notion  of  the  different  characters.  When  we  have 
succeeded  in  this,  we  look  upon  our  task  as  at  least  half  done. 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter  as  at  first  sight  may  appear.  In 
the  first  place,  our  writers  of  fiction,  having,  we  suppose,  exhausted 
all  the  simpler  combinations,  are  forced  to  seek  for  an  appearance 
of  novelty  in  the  most  complicated  plots.  The  lineage  of  a  modern 
hero  is  as  puzzling  to  understand  as  even  the  family  tree  of  some 
baronet  whose  father  was  certainly  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and 
whose  remoter  ancestor  has  been  proved  to  be  a  Plantagenet.  Then 
theheroine  isoften  unreasonable  enough  to  have  alineage  of  herown. 
When  the  difficulties  of  ancestry  have  been  at  length  mastered, 
there  are  the  further  complications  produced  by  the  old  family 
lawyers,  who  have  made  some  most  unlawyerlike  wills.  However, 
patience  carries  us  through  most  things.  Sermons  do  come  to  an 
end, and  plots  of  novelsare  at  last  understood.  Itis  a  very  different 
matter,  however,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  book  before  us,  we  have 
nineteen  openings  that  we  must  go  through,  and  nineteen  sets  of 
characters  with  whom  we  must  get  acquainted.  Some  of  the 
tales,  indeed,  are  easy  enough  to  follow,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  with  all.  In  the  fifth  story,  for  instance,  we  are  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  first  two  pages.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todhetley,  Tod,  and  Johnny  Ludlow,  with  whom 
we  are  already  acquainted,  we  are  introduced  to  old  Coney  and 
old  Coney's  wife,  and  old  Coney's  son  Tom,  and  his  daughter 
Jane,  and  his  married  daughter,  Mary  West,  and  her  husband,  and 
her  baby,  and  her  nurse.  From  these  we  are  hurried  along  into 
the  Ashton  family,  and  learn  all  about  old  Ashton,  and  his  son 
Robert  the  farmer,  and  Charles  the  clergyman,  and  James  the 
doctor,  and  Mrs.  James,  a  young  lady  with  light  frizzled  hair,  and 
their  daughter  Lucy,  who  had  married  a  wicked  Captain  Bird. 
"  Now,"  says  Mrs.  Wood,  having  thus  confused  us  with  this  fresh 
host  of  people  before  we  had  succeeded  in  forgetting  the  cha- 
racters of  the  four  earlier  stories — "  now  I  hope  all  that's 
clear  ;  because  it  was  needful  to  say  it."  This,  indeed,  added  the 
last  straw  to  the  load.  We  felt  much  as  a  stranger  might  feel  at 
Borne  large  dinner-party  who  should  be  introduced  by  an  old- 
fashioned  host  to  every  guest  in  rapid  succession,  and  then  told  to 

*  Johnny  I.udlow.  Second  Series.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of 
"East  Lynne."    3  vols.    London:  Richard  Bentlcy  &  Son.  1880. 


feel  quite  at  home,  for  he  now  knew  everybody.  It  happened,  more, 
over,  more  than  once  that,  when  we  had  at  last  got  a  tolerably 
clear  notion  of  the  new  characters,  we  found  the  story  was  by  no 
means  worth  the  trouble  we  had  taken.  Mrs.  Wood  herself  in 
one  instance  clearly  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  proper 
destination  of  her  tale  was— not  the  circulating  library— but  tha 
waste-paper  basket.  This  she  modestly  enoush  shows  by  the 
title  "  Hardly  Worth  Telling."  Praiseworthy  though  this  title 
is  in  one  respect,  yet  it  is  scarcely  distinctive  enough.  It  by  no 
means,  as  we  try  to  recall  the  various  stories,  brings  any  one  of 
them  in  particular  before  our  mind.  To  at  least  one-third  of  them 
it  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  applied. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  tales  are  readable,  and  some  of  them 
have  a  certain  cleverness  of  their  own.  They  do  not,  indeed,  come 
up  to  the  first  series  which  we  reviewed  some  years  ago.  Johnny 
Ludlow  himself,  the  old  Squire,  Mrs.  Todhetley,  and  Tod,  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  their  freshness.  Still  they  form  among  them 
a  very  convenient  kind  of  framework,  as  it  were,  on  which  to 
hang  a  variety  of  tales.  Johnny  Ludlow's  experiences  of  life  are, 
indeed,  of  the  most  surprising  nature.  Never,  surely,  was  there  a 
lad  who  had  come  across  such  a  host  of  out-of-the-way  characters, 
or  who  had  been  a  witness  of  so  many  wonderful  adventures.  The 
part  he  plays  is  generally  that  of  bystander— a  sympathetic  by- 
stander, we  should  say.  He  always  feels  for  the  good  people  who  are 
weak  and  suffering,  and  is  commonly  made  their  confidant.  They 
do  not  expect  that  he  can  help  them,  but  they  know  that  they  can 
count  on  his  friendliness  and  his  pity,  and  on  his  rendering  them 
whatever  services  a  lad  can  render.  In  the  power  he  has  of  enter- 
ing into  the  feelings  of  others  he  forms  a  good  contrast  to  the 
obstinate  and  stupid,  but  good-natured,  Squire,  and  his  no  less 
obstinate  son.  _  This  contrast  Mrs.  Wood  often  sets  forth  with 
not  a  little  skill.  In  the  first  story,  for  instance,  where  we  are 
told  of  the  "  Life  of  Trouble "  of  a  poor  chemist  and  country 
postmaster,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
son;  Johnny,  though  a  mere  boy,  understands  fully  the  feelings 
of  the  unhappy  father.  He  is  even  allowed  to  know  the  secret 
troubles  that  were  bringing  him  down  to  the  grave.  The  Squire 
is  utterly  puzzled,  and  will  not  allow  that  there  can  be  anything 
that  should  bring  him  in  danger  of  his  life.  When,  however,  he 
hears  that  the  man  is  really  dying,  he  seizes  his  hat  and  top-coat 
in  a  wild  flurry,  and  hastens  off  to  the  post-office  to  see  for 
himself : — 

It  was  quite  true — Thomas  Rymer  lay  dying.  Darbyshire  was  coming 
out  of  the  house  as  the  Squire  reached  it,  and  said  so.  Instead  of  being 
sorry,  he  flew  in  a  passiou  and  attacked  the  doctor. 

"Now  look  you  here,  Darbyshire — this  won't  do.  We  can't  have  people 
dying  off  like  this  for  nothing.  If  you  don't  cure  him,  you  had  better  give 
up  doctoring." 

"  How  d'ye  mean  for  nothing  ? "  asked  Darbyshire,  who  knew  the 
Squire  well. 

"It  can't  be  for  much  :  don't  he  insolent.  Because  a  man  gets  a  bit  of 
anxiety  on  his  mind,  is  he  to  be  let  die  ? 

"  I've  heard  nothing  about  anxiety,"  said  Darbyshire.  "  He  caught  a 
chill  through  going  out  that  day  of  the  snowstorm,  and  it  settled  on  a 
vital  part.    That's  what  ails  him,  Squire." 

"  And  you  can't  cure  the  chill !    Don't  tell  me." 

"Before  this  time  to-morrow,  Thomas  Rymer  will  be  where  there's 
neither  killing  nor  curing,"  was  the  answer. 

The  Squire  runs  up  into  the  dying  man's  room  and  says,  "  Now, 
Rymer,  my  poor  fellow,  couldn't  you — couldn't  you  make  a  bit  of 
an  effort  to  live  P  To  please  me  ;  I  knew  your  father,  mind.  It 
can't  be  right  that  you  should  die." 

The  pleasant  simplicity  that  certainly  forms  the  groundwork  of 
these  tales  is  sadly  marred  by  more  than  one  kind  of  folly.  Mrs. 
Wood  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  in  apparitions,  ghosts,  and  dreams 
when  she  is  at  a  loss  for  a  subject.  Nothing  could  be  sillier  than 
the  tale  that  she  calls  "  Seen  in  the  Moonlight."  It  certainly  has  this 
merit,  that,  though  it  is  a  ghost  story,  it  might  nevertheless  be 
read  at  midnight  with  perfect  composure  by  even  a  very  super- 
stitious and  timid  person.  It  is  meant  to  be  thrilling;  but  it  thrills 
nobody.  It  is  meant  to  be  affecting  ;  but  it  affects  nobody.  The 
hero  sees  a  spirit,  just  as  his  elder  brother  had  seen  one,  and  just 
as  his  father  had  seen  one,  and  at  once  dies.  Whether  he  dies  of 
the  spirit  or  of  a  rheumatic  fever — he  had  been  out  on  a  boating 
trip,  and  the  night  before  his  death  had  slept  in  a  tent — we  do  not 
clearly  make  out.  At  all  events,  his  death  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  the  tale,  and  that  is  enough  for  us.  Still,  much  as  we  dislike 
the  ghosts,  we  find  them  on  the  whole  pleasanter  company,  if  not 
indeed  truer  to  nature,  than  the  baronets  and  their  ladies. 
Baronets,  as  Mrs.  Wood's  readers  must  know  very  well,  are  an 
order  of  men  that  are  especially  dear  to  her.  They  hold  in  her 
stories  somewhat  the  same  place  that  was  held  in  old  days  by 
the  inferior  spirits  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water.  They  are  above 
ordinary  mortals ;  but  they  are  not,  like  the  Gods,  so  far  above 
them  as  not  to  share  easily  in  their  fortunes.  They  are  of  two 
orders,  for  some  are  as  benevolent  as  others  are  malignant.  They 
either  cause  a  vast  amount  of  suffering,  or  they  are  ready  to  find  a 
balsam  for  it  by  the  timely  offer  of  their  hand  and  fortune.  In 
one  of  the  longest  tales  in  this  series  we  have,  for  instance,  a  most 
virtuous  and  admirable  young  lady  named  Anne.  She  suffers  ail 
that  a  daughter  can  suffer  from  a  wicked  stepmother  and  her  no 
less  wicked  daughters.  She  is  persecuted  by  an  abandoned  man  of 
fashion,  who  by  the  most  polished  manners  wins  her  heart.  She 
discovered  in  time  that  he  was  married,  and  that  his  wife  was 
living.  Her  father  dies,  and  she  is  left  a  second  Cinderella.  The 
wicked  stepmother  and  her  daughters  ruake  a  common  drudge  of 
her,  while  they  waste  the  money  that  ought  to  have  been  hers.  No 
heroine  could  have  been  in  a  more  forlorn  state.    She  was  bent  on 
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going  out  na  a  nursery  governess.  Tho  reader,  however,  remembers 
that  very  early  in  the  story  (hern  had  been  introduced,  68  if  by 
chance,  a  middle-aged  unmarried  baronot — "a  lino-looking  man, 
with  greyish  hair,  and  a  face  that  you  tools  to  at  once."  He  had 
remained  in  reserve  like  the  ( luards  at  Waterloo  till  the  close  of  the 
day.  At  the  right  moment  ho  is  moved  forward  by  the  author  in 
a  very  skilful  manner,  and  is  made  to  oiler  his  hand  to  the  heroine. 
She  of  course  accepts  it,  though  she  is  greatly  surprised  by 
his  proposal,  and  they  live  happily  ever  after.  A  baronet  of  an 
earlier  story  is  not  quite  so  good  a  man  ;  but  then  he  had  a  very 
stern  mother,  who  would  not  allow  him  to  be  as  virtuous  as  be 
wished.  If  we  cannot  altogether  admire  his  character/  neverthe- 
less we  are  struck  by  his  appearance  and  his  dress.  Ho  was  "a 
well-looking  gentleman,  of  some  live-and-twonty  years.  Ilia  light 
morning  coat  was  flung  back  from  the  snowy  white  waistcoat, 
across  which  a  gold  chain  passed,  its  seal  drooping  ;  a  blue  neck- 
tie, just  as  blue  as  his  bluo  eyes,  was  carelessly  tied  round  his 
neck."  It  is  almost  equal  to  the  descriptions  of  costumes  that  we 
find  in  the  acting  copies  of  a  play.  His  mother's  dress  is  not  de- 
scribed with  the  same  fulness,  yet  we  read  with  satisfaction  that 
"  she  gathered  her  mantle  of  purple  velvet  about  her  as  she  got  up." 
Her  footman,  by  the  way,  was  tall ;  and,  when  he  "  confronted  " 
the  village  doctor,  had  "  a  gold-headed  cane  and  big  white  silk 
calves." 

Much  as  Mrs.  Wood  gets  out  of  baronets  and  baronets'  ladies, 
she  gets,  wo  believe,  even  more  out  of  coroners.  She  is  fond  of 
sudden  deaths,  and  no  less  fond  of  the  inquests  which  sudden  deaths 
occasion.  She  has  a  crowner's  quest  law  all  of  her  own.  From  the 
delight  that  she  would  seem  to  take  in  horrors  she  must  surely  at 
one  time  of  her  life  have  made  a  study  of  the  reports  of  inquests  in 
the  newspapers.  Her  ignorance,  however,  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  held  is  almost  incredible.  Her  coroners  never  hesitate,  with- 
out even  a  word  of  warning,  to  lead  a  witness  to  criminate  himself. 
In  fact,  they  examine  a  suspected  man  just  as  if  they  were 
criminal  judges  in  France.  Her  magistrates  are  little  better  than 
her  coroners.  She  describes  how  a  young  farmer  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  murder  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  wedding.  The  Squire 
goes  to  the  police-court,  and  finds  the  accused  man  telling  his  tale, 
while  another  man,  apparently  at  the  same  time,  "  was  contradict- 
ing him,  and  swearing  hard  and  fast  that  it  was  a  case  of  de- 
liberate murder."  The  Squire  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  to 
a  seat  beside  them.  "  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  break  into  a 
hot  tantrum,  vowing  Robert  Ashton  couldn't  be  guilty.  How  it 
would  have  terminated  nobody  knew,  but  Lucy  saved  "him."  The 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates  had  indeed  been  irregular.  They 
had  begun  by  making  the  mistake — for  a  mistake  it  certainly  was, 
though  the  author  does  not  seem  to  notice  it — of  not  ascertaining 
first  that  any  one  had  been  murdered.  When  the  supposed  dead 
man  walked  into  court,  with  a  big  white  plaster  on  his  forehead, 
all  that  was  left  to  do  was  for  the  whole  Bench  to  shake  hands 
with  the  prisoner  and  to  let  him  go  off  in  triumph. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  doing  Mrs.  Wood  the  justice  to 
admit  that  she  is  really  very  successful,  on  the  whole,  in  keeping  her 
language  down  to  the  simplicity  of  her  hero.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
great  effort  to  her  to  lay  aside,  though  only  for  a  time,  all  those 
fine  words  and  phrases  in  which  she  generally  delights.  A  few  of 
them  have,  however,  in  spite  of  her,  crept  into  these  tales.  Thus 
we  read  that  "  the  girl  was  inaugurated  as  a  young  lady."  In  an- 
other place  we  come  across  "  the  shimmer  of  a  white  garden- 
bonnet."  A  fire  that  has  burnt  low  is  "  in  a  dilapidated  state," 
and  some  young  boatmen  are  going  "  to  do  the  Severn,  the  Wye, 
and  the  Avon  with  a  forced  interlude  of  canals."  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  most  absurd  misuse  of  a  word  is  in  a  passage  where  the 
author  wishes  to  tell  her  readers  that  one  of  her  stories  is  given 
in  its  wrong  place.  "  In  point  of  rotation,"  she  says,  "  this  paper 
ought  to  have  appeared  first."  From  the  rotation  of  even  the  best 
of  Johnny  Ludlow's  stories  may  a  merciful  heaven  protect  us.  If 
we  do  for  our  criticisms  deserve  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus, 
let  it  be  stones,  and  not  stories,  that  we  must  endlessly  re- 
Tolve. 


RECENT  TRAVELS  IN  JAPAN.* 
(Second  Notice.) 

IT  is  seldom  that,  within  the  limits  of  so  small  an  empire  as  Japan, 
the  social  condition  of  one  part  differs  so  widely  from  the  others 
as  that  of  the  country  north  of  Tokio  does  from  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. From  the  capital  to  Kagoshima  the  country  is  like  a 
garden  ;  the  people  are  contented  and  prosperous ;  and,  under  the 
civilizing  influences  of  Western  culture,  all  the  political  and  social 
deformities  which  disfigured  feudal  Japan  are  fast  disappearing 
There  is  so  much  to  attract  attention  and  satisfy  curiosity  in  this 
part  of  the  country  that  travellers  arriving  at  Tokio  almost  invari- 
ably turn,  as  by  instinct,  their  faces  southward  ;  and,  as  nine  out 
of  ten  write  books  of  their  travels,  the  belief  has  spread  abroad, 
not  unfostered  by  the  Japanese  themselves,  that  such  as  the 
southern  provinces  of  Honshin  are  so  is  the  northern  half  of  the 
empire.  Such  an  inference  might  possibly  be  drawn  from  Sir 
Edward  Reeds  book.    The  island  of  Yezo  and  its  strange  inha- 

•  Japan;  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Iteligiims:  with  the  Narrative  of  a 
Visit  in  1879.  By  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  K.C.U.,  M.P.  2  vols.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1880. 

Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan:  an  Account  of  Travels  in  the  Interior,  in- 
cluding Visits  to  the  Aborigines  of  Yezo  and' the  Shrines  of  Nikko  and  Jse. 
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bitants,  tho  "  hairy  Ainos,"  are  bandy  mentioned  in  it ;  and  of  the 
long  stretch  of  country  extending  nearly  four  hundred  miles  north- 
ward  from  Tokio  wo  are  told  next  to  nothing. 

It  was  into  this  untravellod  region  that  Miss  TVird,  disregarding 
the  attractions  of  the  regular  Japanese  round,  determined  in  tho 
lirst  instance  to  turn  her  steps.  Accustomed  to  travellers  of  tho 
more  conventional  order,  the  foreign  residents  at  Tokio  were  taken 
by  surprise  at  the  idea  of  a  lady  venturing  by  herself  on  such  un- 
beaten tracks;  and  with  kindly  intent  wasted  much  time  in  try- 
ing to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose,  by  representing  the  possible 
danger  of  the  enterprise,  and  tho  certainty  of  discomforts  arising 
from  "  legions  of  fleas  and  miserable  horses."  As  soon,  however, 
as  her  necessary  outfit  had  been  completed,  Miss  Bird  started  on 
her  way  in  a  jinri-hi-sha  drawn  by  two  coolies.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  strange  conveyance,  which  consists  of  a  light 
perambulator  body  on  two  high  slim  wheels,  with  a  pair  of  shafts, 
connected  by  a  bar  at  the  ends,  into  which  the  coolies  harness 
themselves,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Japanese  is  a  wonderful  in- 
stance of  their  receptive  power.  It  was  invented  seven  years  ago, 
and  there  are  now  23,000  in  use  in  one  city  alone  !  The  first 
night's  lodgiug  at  the  "miserable-looking  town"  of  Kasukab6 
might  well  have  daunted  a  less  adventurous  spirit.  The  inn  was 
crowded,  and  the  noises  were  bewildering.  On  one  side  of  her 
room  was  a  man  reciting  Buddhist  prayers  in  a  high  key  far  into 
the  night ;  on  the  other  side  a  girl  was  twanging  a  guitar ;  while 
"  the  house  was  full  of  talking  and  splashing,  and  drums  and 
tomtoms  were  beaten  outside."  Privacy  there  was  none ;  for 
throughout  the  night  the  sliding  panels  which  constitute  the 
walls  of  Japanese  rooms  were  drawn  aside,  and  pairs  of  "  dark, 
elongated  eyes  "  surveyed  her  through  the  chinks.  That  thieves 
did  not  enter  through  the  same  apertures  was  due  only  to  the 
honesty  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  to  be 
recorded  of  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Ainos  that,  instead  of 
having  a  single  act  of  dishonesty  with  which  to  charge  them,  she 
found  them  on  several  occasions  even  unwilling  to  receive  the 
gratuities  she  offered  them  for  services  done  her. 

Dishonesty  is  not  a  Japanese  vice,  and  Miss  Bird  sums  up  the 
most  noticeable  failings  of  the  people  in  the  two  words  "  truth- 
lessness  "  and  "  licentiousness."  Lying  is  in  no  sense  regarded  as 
shameful ;  and  not  only  is  immorality  openly  practised,  but  even 
the  commonest  decency  is  disregarded.  Until  quite  lately,  in  the 
streets  and  elsewhere,  coolies  seldom  troubled  themselves  with 
clothing  of  any  kind ;  and  now,  as  Miss  Bird  found,  in  the  les3 
civilized  parts  of  the  country,  unless  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  police-station,  the  same  practice  still  exists.  The  men 
who  drew  her  jinri-ki-sha,  and  the  boatmen  who  ferried  her 
across  rivers,  were  covered  only  with  tatooed  patterns.  The 
Japanese,  however,  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  shame ;  a  cowardly 
deed,  or  an  act  which,  judged  by  their  standard,  is  considered 
disgraceful,  loads  its  perpetrator  with  a  sense  of  ruined  honour 
which  more  often  than  not  makes  life  insupportable ;  and  the 
following  scene  at  Kurosawa,  described  by  Miss  Bird,  shows  that 
her  native  servant-boy  Ito,  though  with  "  but  little  heart  or  any 
idea  of  any  but  vicious  pleasures,"  was  yet  capable  of  feeling 
burning  shame : — 

Children  with  scald-head,  scabies,  and  sore  eyes  swarmed.  Every  woman 
carried  a  baby  on  her  back,  and  every  child  who  could  stagger  under  one 
carried  one  too.  Not  one  woman  wore  anything  but  cotton  trousers.  One 
woman  reeled  about  "  drunk  and  disorderly."  Ito  sat  on  a  stone  hiding 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  were  ill,  he  replied,  in 
a  most  lamentable  voice,  •'  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do,  I'm  so  ashamed 
for  you  to  see  such  things." 

But  while  such  a  natural  display  of  wounded  shame  throws  a  ray 
of  light  over  a  dismal  picture,  another  characteristic  of  modern 
growth  is  robbing  some  of  the  most  lovely  scenes  in  Japan  of  half 
their  beauty.  The  sudden  acquaintance  with  European  religion 
and  philosophy  which  followed  on  the  conclusion  of  the  foreign 
treaties  has  largely  had  the  effect  of  destroying  what  little  religion 
there  was  in  the  country,  and  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  supplying 
its  place  with  any  higher  form  of  faith.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  holy  places  are  miserably  neglected,  and  the  priests  themselves 
destroy  all  religious  sentiment  by  the  contempt  they  show  for  all 
that  used  to  be  held  sacred.  Nikko,  the  shrine  of  the  celebrated 
Shogun  Iyeyasu,  is  second  to  no  place  in  Japan  for  the  beauty  of 
its  natural  scenery  and  the  artistic  gorgeousness  of  its  temples. 
"  Within,  wealth  and  art  have  created  a  fairyland  of  gold 
and  colour  ;  without,  nature,  at  her  stateliest,  has  surrounded  the 
great  Shogun's  tomb  with  a  pomp  of  mournful  splendour." 
Here  in  days  gone  by  two  hundred  Buddhist  priests  ministered 
with  all  the  magnificent  paraphernalia  of  their  church  before  the 
grave  of  the  illustrious  dead  ;  now  "  six  Shinto  priests  alternately 
attend  upon  it  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  selling  tickets  of  admis- 
sion as  for  any  priestly  duties.  Then,  at  least  in  outward  seeming, 
the  grand  figures  of  their  gods  were  objects  of  reverence  and 
living  worship  ;  but  now  all  beauty  but  that  of  external  form  has 
disappeared  ;  and  the  old  priest  who  acted  as  guide  to  Miss  Bird 
remarked  to  her,  with  a  cynical  disregard  for  his  profession,  "  We 
used  to  believe  in  these  things,  but  we  don't  now."  Among  the 
more  highly-educated  men  the  same  want  of  faith  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  Nikko  priest  in  his  Shinto  gods  is  extended  to  the 
creeds  of  all  religions.  "  I  asked,"  writes  Miss  Bird,  "  a  highly- 
educated  and  thoughtful  young  Japanese,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  course  of  some  years  of  scientific  study  in  America,  if  he 
had  ever  studied  religion,  and  his  answer  embodies  at  least  the 
view  of  the  educated  classes — 'No,  I  had  no  time  for  anything  that 
had  110  practical  bearing? 
Leaving  the  Nikko  shrine  and  its  degenerate  infidel  guardians, 
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Hiss  Bird  struck  northwards  through  a  country  in  which  nature  [ 
has  been  profuse  with  her  favours,  but  which  is*  sorely  disfigured 
by  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  people.  The  houses  are  little  j 
more  than  huts,  in  which  fowls,  dogs,  horses,  and  people  herd 
together.  The  rafters  and  walk  are  black  with  smoke  and  dirt, 
and  as  at  night  every  aperture  is  hermetically  sealed  up  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  interiors 
maybe  imagined.  For  the  most  part  the  men  wear  nothing  but  a 
cloth  round  the  loins,  and  the  women  are  unclothed  to  the  waist. 
Possibly  in  this  case  scantiness  of  attire  is  not  an  unmixed  evil, 
since  their  clothes,  such  as  they  are,  are  never  washed,  and  are 
"constantly  worn  night  and  day,  as  long  as  they  will  hold  toge- 
ther." These  faots  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pre- 
valence, everywhere  observable,  of  horrible  skin  diseases  both  among 
children  and  adults. 

But  the  goal  of  Miss  Bird's  journey  was  Yezo,  the  northernmost 
island  of  the  Japanese  group.  Though  only  separated  from  the 
main  island  of  Japan  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  though  its  most 
northerly  point  is  considerably  south  of  the  Land's  End,  "  Yezo 
has  a  climate  of  singular  severity,  a  heavy  snowfall,  and  in  its 
northern  parts  a  Siberian  winter."  It  contains  an  area  of  35,739 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  ahout  123,000,  of  whom  12,281 
are  Ainos.  Much  of  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  geological 
features  of  the  island  are  interesting,  but  the  chief  centre  of 
attraction  are  the  "  hairy  Ainos."  Where  these  people  came  from 
originally  has  been  much  discussed,  though  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  an  offshoot  of  the  hairy 
aboriginal  race  of  central  China  mentioned  by  Chinese  historians. 
The  main  peculiarity  attaching  to  them  is  the  heavy  growth  of 
thick  hair  on  the  chest  and  limbs,  and  which  very  often  covers  also 
the  whole  body.  Miss  Bird  mentions  having  seen  two  boys  whose 
baclis  were  covered  with  fur  as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a  cat.  In 
form  and  features  they  are  very  unlike  the  Japanese.  Their  heads 
are  well  shaped,  with  high  and  prominent  foreheads,  and  their 
faces  are  very  striking.  The  eyes  are  large  and  "  very  beautiful, 
the  colour  a  rich  liquid  brown,  the  expression  singularly  soft,  and 
the  eyelashes  long,  silky,  and  abundant."  The  physique  is  very 
powerful,  and,  writes  Miss  Bird,  "  after  the  yellow  skins,  the  stiff 
horsehair,  the  feeble  eyelids,  the  elongated  eyes,  the  sloping  eye- 
brows, the  flat  noses,  the  sunken  chests,  the  Mongolian  features,  the 
puny  physique,  the  shaky  walk  of  the  men,  the  restricted  totter  of 
the  women,  and  the  general  impression  of  degeneracy  conveyed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Japanese,  they  make  a  very  singular  impres- 
sion." But  they  are  savages,  or  very  little  removed  from  being 
Bavages.  They  have  neither  history  nor  letters,  and  claim  descent 
from  a  dog.  Their  clothes  are  made  from  the  bark  of  trees  and  the 
untanned  skins  of  animals.  They  are  grossly  ignorant,  very  dirty, 
and  their  objects  of  worship  consist  of  the  bear,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  fire,  water,  but  principally  the  Japanese  conqueror  Yoshi- 
tsune",  because,  as  the  tradition  handed  down  for  seven  centuries 
tells  them,  he  was  kind  to  them.  Though  there  is  something  un- 
heroic,  there  is  yet  something  touching,  in  this  grateful  recollection 
of  mercy,  and  the  scene  witnessed  by  Miss  Bird  at  a  shrine  at  the 
edge  of  a  cliff,  when  the  chief  drew  back  with  great  solemnity  the 
sliding  panels  and  displayed  a  male  figure  of  their  conqueror, 
before  which  he  and  his  followers  poured  out  libations  and 
worshipped,  throws  a  pathetic  light  over  their  history.  They  are 
a  subdued  people,  stupid,  gentle,  and  good-natured.  Of  the 
Japanese  Government  they  live  in  abject  terror,  and  would  only 
consent  to  give  Miss  Bird  any  information  about  their  social  and 
religious  habits  on  condition  that  she  would  not  tell  of  them  at 
Yedo.  The  men  occupy  themselves  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
the  women  labour  ceaselessly  at  their  household  duties. 

Still,  though  they  are  savages,  there  is  a  kindliness  and  grace 
ahout  them  which  is  very  charming,  and  their  hospitality  is 
boundless.  On  arriving  at  a  halting-place,  Miss  Bird  had  no  need 
to  search  for  a  lodging.  The  chief's  house,  where  such  existed, 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  her  home  during  her  stay,  and  thither 
she  was  invariably  conducted  by  the  owner,  who,  with  many  waves 
of  his  hands  inwards,  and  strokings  of  his  beard  after  the  manner 
of  their  most  respectful  salutation,  made  signs  to  her  to  indicate 
that  all  that  he  had  was  at  her  disposal.  Many  days  she  spent  in 
these  hospitable  though  dirty  houses,  and  she  was  thus  able  both  to 
collect  much  direct  information  about  the  home  fives  of  the 
people,  and  also  to  compile  a  valuable  vocabulary  of  their  language, 
which  appears  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  work.  So  many 
books  of  Japanese  travel  have  appeared  of  late  years,  and  tho 
ground  gone  over  has  been  so  invariably  the  same,  that  we  seldom 
close  such  a  work  without  a  feeling  of  relief.  This  is  far,  however, 
from  being  the  case  with  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,  which  con- 
tains a  record  of  new  and  varied  experiences  told  in  singularly 
pure  and  bright  English. 


DE  AMICIS  ON  HOLLAND.* 

IT  appears  to  us  that  for  a  century  past  no  books  have  been 
issued  from  the  English  press  in  so  slovenly  and  disgraceful  a 
condition  as  some  of  the  cheap  volumes  of  the  present  day.  We 
grow  weary  of  protesting  against  ignorant  work,  ignorantly  re- 
vised, and  teeming  with  the  blunders  of  authors,  printers,  and 
readers.  But  the  work  before  us  is  prepared  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner,  and  with  so  exceptional  a  profusion  of  blunders,  that  it 

*  Holland.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Caroline  Tilton.    London  :  Allen  &  Co. 


deserves  to  be  signalized  among  the  bad  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  so  full  of  mistakes  as  to  be  often  quite  un- 
intelligible, and  these  mistakes  are  divided  in  a  very  curious  way 
between  a  variety  of  persons.  In  the  first  place,  Signor  de 
Amicis  is  a  lively  and  entertaining  writer  of  very  considerable 
literary  merit,  but  not  remarkable  for  accuracy.  His  book  is 
translated  by  a  lady  who  knows  Italian  pretty  well,  but  is  mar- 
vellously ignorant — we  do  not  say  of  Dutch,  for  most  of  us  are 
that—but  of  geography  and  history  and  fine  art.  She  manages  to 
commit  a  host  of  fresh  errors  on  this  score,  and  then  the  unfor- 
tunate book  passes  into  the  hands  of  compositors  and  readers  who 
seem  to  be  singular  among  their  diabolical  race  for  ingenuity  of 
mischief.  The  result  is  a  book  that  no  one  who  cares  for  his  library 
will  tolerate  on  his  shelves  for  a  moment. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  review  this  English  version  with- 
out arming  ourselves  with'the  Italian  original.  Amid  the  thousand 
and  one  mistakes,  it  was  impossible,  without  collation,  to  distin- 
guish between  those  at  first  hand  and  those  at  second  hand.  The 
Olanda  of  Signor  Edmondo  de  Amicis  is,  like  the  other  productions 
of  its  versatile  author,  light,  bright,  and  picturesque.  The  authors 
matter  is  neither  very  new  nor  very  deep ;  but  his  manner  is  easy, 
and  wants  only  a  little  more  self-respect  to  become  distinguished. 
His  sentences  rattle  on ;  but  they  are  elegant  and  harmonious  iu 
their  speed,  and  he  rarely  commits  a  fault  against  good  writing. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  essentially  a  journalist,  and  his  books  have 
the  faults  that  attend  the  too  exclusive  practice  of  journalism.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  read  them,  and  yet  the  reading  is  attended  with 
the  minimum  of  ultimate  satisfaction.  With  his  faults  and  his 
merits,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  late  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon  thin 
any  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  To  such  a  man 
occasional  error  in  detail  is  inevitable.  In  the  fifth  edition  of 
Olanda,  which  lies  before  us,  although  specially  "  riveduta  dall' 
Autore,"  we  find  the  Dutch  name  for  the  Hague  given  as  S'Gravenhage, 
instead  of 'sGravenhage,  and  that  for  Flushing,  Flessingnen,  instead 
of  Vlissingen.  He  finds,  also,  that  Dutch  proper  names  present 
some  difficulty ;  and  the  poetess  Tesselschade  appears  as  Tessee- 
schave,  and  Mme.  Bosboom  as  Rosboon.  But  these  trifling  errors 
fade  into  nothingness  by  the  side  of  the  translator's  glorious  deter- 
mination to  be  wrong.  When  De  Amicis  has  made  a  little  mis- 
take, such  as  writing  Veenix  for  Weenix,  she  goes  further,  and 
makes  Veenir  of  it.  But  most  frequently  she  leaves  him  far  be- 
hind, and  explores  new  provinces  of  her  own.  She  gives  the  name 
of  the  painter  of  "  the  famous  four-candle  picture  " — as  she  clumsily 
translates  a  sprightly  phrase  of  De  Amicis — under  the  strange  dis- 
guise of  Gerard  Don,  a  mistake  which  recurs  on  page  after  page. 
Whenever  several  painters  are  mentioned,  one  name  or  more  is  sure 
to  be  incorrectly  spelt.  Hobbema  appears  as  Hoffema,  Snyders  as 
Luyders,  Berghem  as  Berghun,  Karel  du  Jardin  as  der  Jardin. 
The  names  of  famous  writers  are  given  in  the  same  style.  Vandal 
represents  Vondel,  Van  Leunep  is  printed  in  every  case  instead  of 
Van  Lennep,  Genestel  instead  of  Genestet,  and  Ten  Briuck  for 
Ten  Brink.  Even  in  geography  the  same  traps  beset  our  footsteps 
everywhere.  We  have  Wlardingen  for  Vlaardingen,  Ratwijk  for 
Katwijk,  Zuften  for  Ziitphen,  Gonda  for  Gouda,  and  Delph  for  Delft. 
Leuwarde,  repeated  some  dozens  of  times,  is  meant  for  Leeu- 
warden,  and  this  is  a  case  in  which  Signor  de  Amicis  has  been 
blindly  followed ;  and  so,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  the  misnomer 
Theophile  Gauthier.  An  idea  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
translator  may  be  given  by  the  fact  that  Italian  words  are  intro- 
duced into  the  text,  as  though  to  give  it  a  local  colour ;  and  so,  in 
an  English  book  about  Holland,  we  are  told  of  Dutch  gentle- 
men who  say  Che  f  of  a  palazzetto  in  the  woods  at  the  Hague, 
and  of  the  canzoni  of  Vondel.  But  perhaps  the  skill  of 
the  translator  is  best  shown  in  the  treatment  of  that  curious 
national  conveyance,  the  canal-boat,  which  never  fails  to  excite  the 
interest  of  foreigners.  De  Amicis,  having  once  learned  to  spell 
trekschuit  correctly,  glories  in  his  acquisition,  and  repeats  it  agaiu 
and  again.  In  following  him,  Mrs.  Tilton  does  not  once  succeed 
in  reproducing  this  proper  form  of  the  word,  but  wavers  between 
trekschuyt,  trecJcshuyt,  treckschuyt,  and  treschknit.  After  this,  such 
eccentricities  in  English  as  "  a  tablet  for  scratching  matches,"  and 
in  Italian  as  "  Mie  Prigaoni,"  seem  merely  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  tenour  of  the  volume.  We  repeat  that  we  have  never 
met  with  a  piece  of  hack-work  so  badly  executed  as  the  transla- 
tion before  us. 

It  was  needless  to  publish  any  version  in  English  of  this  bright 
little  book  of  Signor  De  Amicis.  The  Italians  are  not  a  travelling 
people,  and  the  Olanda  was  well  calculated  to  teach  them  for  the 
first  time  things  more  or  less  known  to  every  educated  Englishman. 
Books  on  the  topography  and  manners  of  modern  Holland  are  a 
drug  in  the  English  publishing  market,  and  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Italian  could  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  float  another  such 
volume,  even  if  the  style  did  justice  to  its  original.  Both  England 
and  France  have  of  late  expended  real  study  on  the  peculiar 
civilization  of  the  wonderful  little  country  formed,  as  Napoleon  said 
in  his  wrath,  of  the  washings  of  a  few  French  rivers.  The  most  pene- 
trative studies  of  Dutch  art  existing  are  written  in  French,  and 
the  history  and  literature  of  Holland  have  received  from  several 
hands  in  England  a  study  unrivalled  for  minute  care  among  the 
Dutch  themselves,  who  freely  confess  that  our  historians  have 
mastered  their  history  better  than  they  themselves.  To  a  reader 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  Motley  and  his  successors,  grave 
and  gay,  the  work  of  Signor  De  Amicis  presents  nothing  new  except 
a  few  anecdotes  and  one  or  two  picturesque  impressions.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  country,  amused  with  the  people,  and  keenly 
observant  of  all  that  was  quaint  or  unusual.    He  went  intending 
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to  bo  pleased,  nml  ho  thoroughly  succeeded.  His  notos  are  ns 
much  superior  in  thoir  vivacity  and  colour  to  those  oftho  ordinary 
tourist  ns  they  are  inferior  to  such  veritable  masterpieces  of  local 
observations  as  tho  Sweden  of  Hans  Aiulorson  or  the  Count 'a ntinoylt 
of  TWopbile  Qautier.  Ho  is  unable  to  understand  tho  serious 
part  of  the  national  character;  his  remarks  about  tho  Lutheran 

religion  and  the  minor  morals  of  tho  Hutch  are  almost  grotesquely 

inadequate;  and  ho  lapses  too  often  into  a  coarseness  which  makes 
the  English  version  occasionally  offensive,  although  tho  translator 
has  avoided  tho  most  disagreeable  phrases  and  passages.  But  when 
he  is  merely  vivacious  his  hook  is  very  pleasant  reading,  in  spito  of 
its  lack  of  originality,  lie  is  not  above  tolling  a  good  story  at  his 
own  expense.  Such  is  tho  anecdote  of  the  result  of  his  trying  to 
impress  a  grave  young  Frisian  gentleman  of  Harlingen  by  his 
grandiloquence.  He  talked  of  his  ancestors,  and  told  tho  youth  to 
consider  him  ns  a  Roman  of  tho  days  of  Tiberius.  The  Frisian, 
without  the  least  embarrassment,  began  quoting  Tacitus  in  Latin, 
and  soon  brought  Signor  do  Atuicis,  if  we  may  employ  so  colloquial 
an  expression,  down  upon  his  marrow-bones.  But  on  his  way  to 
Groningen  our  traveller  fell  in  with  a  still  more  surprising  per- 
sonage, a  peasant  who  had  never  been  further  than  Amsterdam, 
and  who  had  never  seen  a  hill  in  his  life,  but  who  talked  French, 
linew  what  steps  the  Italian  Parliament  was  taking  with  regard 
to  compulsory  education,  and  closed  the  interview  by  repeat- 
ing, in  laboured  accents,  the  first  lines  of  Haute's  Purgatorio. 
Siguor  ds  Amicis,  whose  account  of  Friesland  is  by  far  the  freshest 
and  most  amusing  part  of  his  volume,  could  never  accustom  him- 
self to  the  mixture  of  remoteness  and  civilization  which  he  found 
in  that  province.  He  was  afraid,  at  last,  of  speaking  lightly  to 
workmen  in  the  street,  lest  they  should  turn  round  and  address 
him  in  Latin  or  in  classic  Tuscan.  He  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  a  wedding  at  Leeuwarden,  and  closes  it  with  a  characteristic 
sentence,  which  the  English  translator  renders  thus : — 

For  myself,  I  looked  about  for  some  handsome  Frisian  woman,  and  when 
I  found  her,  she  shot  me  a  glance  full  of  pride  and  defiance,  after  which  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  a  bookseller,  always  a  very  agreeable  thing 
in  Holland. 

"We  look  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  closing  sentence ;  if 
our  readers  care  to  turn  to  the  passage  in  the  Italian,  they  will 
find  the  difficulty  vanish.  But  the  style  of  Mrs.  Tilton  is  inex- 
haustible in  its  surprises. 

The  notes  of  the  Italian  traveller  on  art  are  generally  acute  and 
often  picturesque.  In  the  presence  of  Rembrandt  he '' raises  the 
key  of  his  style,"  as  he  puts  it,  and  is  lyrical  for  three  consecutive 
pages.  His  criticism  of  pictures  is  always  too  ebullient,  and  he 
distinctly  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  the  connoisseur  who  said 
that  Gerhard  Douw  painted  with  the  eyelash  of  a  new-born  baby. 
But  he  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and  may  be 
more  safely  trusted  in  it  than  on  the  kindred  topic  of  literature. 
He  says  a  good  deal  about  Dutch  poetry,  and  makes  one  epigram 
which  is  worth  quoting — "  Altre  letterature  sono  grandi  piante  ves- 
tite  di  fiori  odorosi;  la  letteratura  olandese  e  un  piccolo  albero 
carico  di  frutti " ;  but  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  happy  guess  than 
the  result  of  independent  study.  He  gives  a  long  account  of 
Vondel  and  his  career  which  is  full  of  inaccuracies.  It  is  entirely 
erroneous  to  say  that  Vondel  enjoyed  fame  as  a  poet  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. He  was  twenty-five,  and  totally  obscure,  when  his  first  work, 
Het  l'ascha,  was  published  in  1612.  It  is  no  less  curious  a  blunder 
to  say  that  his  first  tragedy  was  a  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
masterpiece  of  Dutch  drama  Gijsbrecht  van  Aemstel  is  concealed 
under  the  spelling  Gilbert  d'Amstel,  and  the  analysis  of  the  Lucifer 
is  full  and  specious,  but  not  worded  as  it  would  bo  by  a  man  who 
had  really  read  that  tragedy.  The  facts  of  the  close  of  Vondel's 
life  are  all  misstated,  and  we  may  easily  gather  from  such  an 
account  of  the  greatest  of  Dutch  writers  that  Signor  de  Amicis  is 
not  sound  on  Dutch  literature  as  a  whole. 


THE  CROOKIT  MEG.* 

7  jpO  write  a  good  local  novel,  racy  of  the  flavour  of  the  soil,  that 
-It-  shall  at  the  same  time  bo  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader,  is  a  feat  by  no  means  easy  of  achievement ;  but  in  this 
case  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Skelton  on  a  success.  Possibly  we 
may  have  been  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  book,  since  we  happen 
to  be  familiar  with  the  district  which  he  has  faithfully  and 
graphically  described.  But  we  have  done  our  best  to  judge  the 
story  dispassionately,  and  we  have  found  in  it  many  of  the°quali- 
ties  that  make  a  fascinating  work  of  fiction  of  its  class.  There  are 
life-like  pictures  of  society  and  manners;  there  are  realistic 
sketches  of  scenery ;  there  is  an  abundance  of  stirring  incident 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  times,  while  there  is  "enough  of 
love-making  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the  sympathies  of  senti- 
mental votaries  of  the  tender  passion.  Nor  has  Mr.  Skelton 
fallen  into  the  snare,  so  seductive  to  fervent  Scotchmen,  of  overload- 
ing his  pages  with  tho  dialect  of  the  country,  although  he  marks 
the  people  unmistakably  for  those  who  know  them.  Stories  like 
The  Croolut  Meg  are  archaeological  as  well  as  romantic,  and 
should  have  a  certain  permanent  value  in  addition  to  their  epheme- 
ral interest.  For  ancient  landmarks  are  being  swiftly  effaced- 
the  types  of  a  halt-forgotten  society  have  been  steadily  dying  out  ■ 
and  the  Scottish  language,  as  it  used  to  be  spoken  by  dignified  and 

*  The  Crookii  Meg;  a  Story  of  the  Year  One.  Bv  John  Skelton 
Author  of  the  "  Essays  ot  Shirley."   London  :  Longmans  &  Co.    1SS0.  ' 


well-borfl  provincials,  is  likely  very  soon  to  bo  a  thing  of  tho 
past. 

Mr.  Skel ton's  "  Year  Ono"  is  the  first  year  of  this  presentc-nt  11  rv; 
and  when  wo  say  that  the  Crookit.  Meg  was  tho  name  of  a 
.smuggling  cutter,  wo  give  an  idea  at  onco  of  his  plot  and  his  sub- 
ject. The  thriving  little  town  of  Peolboro',  in  whoso  immediati 
neighbourhood  the  interest  centres,  will  bo  easily  identilied  with 
Peterhead,  a  seaport  on  tho  coast  of  Buchan,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  poverty-stricken  divisions  of  Aberdeenshire.  Peterhead  or 
Peelboro'  has  for  long  been  a  famous  seat  of  tho  whale  fishery,  and 
Mr.  Skelton's  story  opens  appropriately  and  dramatically  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Jan  Magen  in  tho  harbour,  amid  tho  intense  excite- 
ment oftho  population.  Tho  size  of  tho  Jan  Magen,  by  tho  way — 
she  was  a  small  schooner  of  but  100  tons — takes  us  back  at  onca 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Sinco  tho  Yuar  One  tho  whaling 
trade  has  grown,  declined,  and  revived,  till  now  it  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  screw  steamers.  And  there  have  been  many  other 
changes  as  well.  Smuggling  then  was  very  much  a  matter 
of  amicable  and  neighbourly  arrangement.  The  "  preventive 
men "  did  their  duty  on  occasion,  no  doubt,  seizing  a  cargo 
when  they  bad  the  opportunity.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  were 
quite  content  to  wink  at  the  universal  traffic  in  contraband 
goods ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  each  loyal  citizen  in  the 
borough,  and  each  respectable  farmer  within  easy  reach  of  it, 
was  open  to  a  bargain  in  teas  and  spirits  that  had  never  paid  a 
shilling  to  the  Exchequer.  So  the  hero  of  thi3  tale  of  The  Crookit 
Meg  is  a  certain  Alister  Ross,  a  handsome  and  manly  young  coast- 
guardsman  ;  while  Eppie  Holdfast,  the  coquettish  and  bewitching 
young  heroine,  is  connected  with  the  "  fair  traders  "  through  a  scape- 
grace brother,  who  has  run  from  his  home  to  find  a  berth  in  the 
smuggling  cutter.  That  Eppie  plays  fast  and  loose  with  Alister, 
scarcely  knowiug  whether  she  really  cares  for  him  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  course.  That  she  compromises  herself  with  another 
man  of  higher  station  and  dissipated  habits  is  not  unnatural,  con- 
sidering her  light-hearted  vanity  and  the  liberty  allowed  her  by 
the  manners  of  the  county.  And  there  is  a  most  tragic  scene, 
where  she  is  brought  to  understand  her  feelings  when  it  is  too  late, 
by  circumstances  that  falsely  convict  her  of  treachery  to  the  lover 
i  to  whom  she  is  on  the  point  of  relenting.  As  we  see  the  pair  first, 
they  form  a  pretty  tableau,  and  a  very  probable  one.  It  is  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  Eppie  is  expecting  Alister ;  and,  in  the 
flood  of  softening  feelings  and  associations,  her  heart  is  melting  to 
him  with  unfamiliar  tenderness.  Shy  and  diffident  as  he  is,  the 
instincts  of  his  affection  tell  him  that  she  is  changed.  She  has 
been  summoned  from  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  he  is  only  wait- 
ing her  return  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom  in  the  assurance  of  her 
assent,  when  a  stone  is  thrown  through  the  window,  and 
attached  to  it  is  a  scrap  of  writing.  He  picks  it  up  and  reads  in 
a  tremulous  reaction  of  feeling.  The  scrawl  is  worded  in  terms 
of  familiar  endearment,  and  bids  Eppie  detain  the  "  gauger  "  by 
hook  or  crook.  He  fancies  he  understands  it  all;  yet  he  only 
understands  half.  No  doubt  Eppie's  imprudence  bad  given  her 
disreputable  correspondent  some  right  to  address  her  with  that 
compromising  familiarity.  But,  after  all,  she  had  flirted  no  more 
than  many  a  rustic  maiden  of  her  years  and  standing  who  had 
afterwards  married  elsewhere  and  made  an  excellent  wife.  Now 
she  would  have  given  all  in  the  world  to  persuade  Alister  that  her 
choice  has  been  made  at  last,  and  that  she  is  not  unworthy  of  his 
devotion.  But  the  unhappy  contretemps  is  not  to  be  explained 
away,  and  her  lover's  faith  is  not  only  shaken  but  shivered.  From 
that  eventful  meeting  their  paths  are  forced  apart ;  and  after 
adventures  that  end  somewhat  better  than  she  had  a  right 
to  expect,  Eppie  is  left  to  repent  her  folly  at  her  leisure. 

The  love  tale  in  The  Crookit  Meg  is  pretty  and  pathetic; 
but,  although  the  thread  of  it  runs  more  or  less  through 
the  book,  it  is  nevertheless  but  of  secondary  importance.  The 
chief  charms  are  in  the  variety  and  truthful  orginality  of 
the  subordinate  characters  and  the  freshness  and  fidelity  of 
the  descriptions  of  scenery.  Indeed  Mr.  Skelton  has  taken  care 
to  assure  the  realism  of  his  work  by  blending  the  actual  with  the 
ideal  beyond  ordinary  powers  of  discrimination.  Those  of  his 
readers  who  know  the  neighbourhood  best  will  be  puzzled  to  say 
where  the  topography  of  the  Ordnance  surveyor  "  marches  "  with 
the  regions  of  fiction.  We  hear  of  the  Point  of  Rattray,  of 
Lord  Errol's  Castle  of  Slaines,  of  the  old  tower  of  Udney,  &c, 
all  places  which  are  to  be  discovered  in  maps  and  guide-books; 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  names  of  the  farmsteadings  and 
hamlets  may  be  equally  veracious.  So  with  the  notables  of  the 
borough  and  the  lairds  and  farmers.  More  than  one  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  have  really  flourished,  as  we  happen  to  be 
aware,  and  in  something  more  than  merely  local  notoriety ; 
while  others,  if  they  have  not  actually  lived  in  the  flesh,  ought  to 
have  done  so,  so  suggestive  are  they  of  the  types  of  which  they 
stand  as  representatives.  There  is  the  Provost,  Roderick  Black, 
silent,  shrewd,  upright  according  to  his  lights,  energetic,  aud 
much  addicted  to  snuff;  the  very  incarnation  of  a  "douce" 
provincial  magistrate,  who  keeps  a  close  eye  upon  public 
affairs,  but  by  no  means  objects  to  seasonable  recreation.  In- 
deed, when  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  tho  Provost  and  his 
cronies,  they  are  assembled  at  the  worthy  magistrate's  house 
to  indulge  in  a  supper,  with  rubbers  to  follow.  Each  of  the 
other  three  is,  in  his  way,  a  representative  man.  There  ia 
Captain  Knock,  commander  of  the  Coastguard,  who  has  re- 
conciled the  discharge  of  his  duty  with  a  fair  amount  of  popu- 
larity. There  is  Mr.  Corbie,  the  borough  lawyer,  handicapped 
in  his  calling  by  his  weakness  for  "a  tumbler";  but  who. 
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drunk  or  sober,  is  invariably  sharp,  and  the  depository  of  all  the 
law  secrets  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  last,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  sociable  group,  there  is  Dr.  Oaldcail,  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  Dr.  Oaldcail,  as  his  name  implies  to  a 
Scotchman,  is  a  divine  who  is  more  learned  and  doctrinal  than 
soul-stirring.  But,  if  his  pulpit  ministrations  fall  flat  on  his  flock, 
on  the  other  hand  he  prides  himself  on  his  successes  in  society. 
He  has  travelled  abroad  as  tutor  to  the  peer  who  became  his 
patron.  He  has  visited  the  France  of  revolutionary  ideas  and 
easy  morals,  and  has  come  back  with  a  liberal  creed,  a  sharpened 
wit,  and  polished  manners.  And  so  the  Doctor  becomes  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  houses  of  the  greater  landed  proprietors,  while  he 
continually  asserts  his  superiority  to  his  ordinary  associates,  though 
occasionally  he  meets  his  match  in  repartee. 

But  most  characteristic  perhaps  of  all  the  characters  is  Adam 
Meldrum,  a  man  who,  as  Mr.  Skelton  observes,  could  not  have  been 
bred  out  of  Scotland.  Adam  has  refined  his  mind  aud  braced 
his  quick  intellectual  powers  in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  grand  lights  of  literature.  He  has  steeped 
his  soul  in  Shakspeare  and  in  close  communing  with  nature. 
Though  no  misanthrope,  he  lives  a  life  of  loneliness  ;  but  in  his 
admiration  of  the  varied  handiwork  of  nature,  he  has  educated 
himself  into  one  of  "  the  saints  of  science  " : — 

To  Adam  nature  was  simpty  the  expression  of  that  complaisant  activity 
of  which  the  sea  was  one  aspect,  and  the  Old  Testament  another,  and  Shak- 
speare another,  and  a  rare  fern  and  the  skilful  mechanism  of  a  seabird's 
wing  another  and  another.  Throughout  the  whole  of  a  universe  in  which 
each  part  was  thus  vitally  related  to  the  rest,  there  was  nothing  common 
or  unclean  ;  the  freshness  of  nature  never  diminished  ;  each  dawn  and  each 
sunset  touched  him  with  a  new  joy. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  like  the  eccentric  Adam  might 
have  been  called  to  "  compear "  before  the  Kirk  Session  for 
his  strange  speech  and  "  uncanny  "  habits.  In  the  present  day 
the  minister  of  the  parish  would  have  felt  almost  bound  to 
keep  him  at  arm's  length  or  to  try  to  convert  him  to  more 
orthodox  ideas.  But  the  Erastian  and  somewhat  worldly  Dr. 
Oaldcail  understood,  sympathized,  chatted,  and  delighted  in  as- 
sociating with  him.  Between  the  two  men  there  was  a  certain 
affinity  of  literary  tastes,  with  common  tendencies  towards  broad 
theological  speculation.  Their  conversations,  in  which  we  recog- 
nize the  promptings  of  the  essayist  Shirley,  are  among  the  best 
things  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Skelton  ingeniously  makes  Mel- 
drum's  sensibilities  the  vehicle  for  his  own  poetical  appreci- 
ation of  scenery  that  is  sternly  attractive  rather  than  beautiful, 
although  it  is  softened  to  those  who  have  fallen  in  love  with  it  by 
its  special  charms.  Those  "  seaward"  parishes,  as  they  are  called, 
are  among  the  very  bleakest  districts  in  Scotland.  We  hear  of  a 
farmhouse  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  cliff's,  where  the 
windows  in  a  winter  storm  are  whitened  with  the  drifting  sea 
foam.  "  No  tree  can  take  root  on  that  inclement  seaboard ;  the 
alder  bushes  where  they  rise  above  the  garden  wall  are  cut  across 
as  by  a  knife."  But,  descending  into  the  chasms  that  have  been 
torn  into  the  land,  we  are  made  to  enter  "  a  world  of  romance  and 
mystery,  of  light  and  shade,  of  stern  strength  and  tender  beauty, 
where  the  measured  beat  of  the  wave  and  the  sorrowful  complaint 
of  the  seamew  only  add  to  the  impressive  solitariness  of  the  scene." 
We  are  led  along  winding  and  break-neck  paths,  among  boulders, 
bubbling  springs,  and  banks  of  ferns  aud  primroses,  where  "  the 
blue  sea  and  the  white  sea-birds  are  framed  in  every  variety  of 
green."  And  though  Buchan  lies  beyond  the  ordinary  beat  of  the 
tourist,  and  though  Mr.  Skelton  paints  it  with  its  deformities  as 
well  as  its  beauties,  we  can  imagine  admirers  of  The  Crookit  Meg 
being  tempted  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scenes  of  his  adventures. 


SANDYS'S  BACCHJE  OF  EURIPIDES* 

IN  many  respects  the  Bacchai  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  also  one 
of  the  latest,  plays  of  Euripides ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  special 
note  as  being  the  author's  recantation,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
of  the  sophistic  scepticism  of  his  earlier  years.  It  is  a  wonder- 
fully pictorial  play ;  the  stage  is  kept  constantly  alive  with 
varied  action,  never  flagging  except  once  where  a  lull  precedes  a 
stirring  catastrophe  ;  and  the  drama  itself  is  entitled  to  high  praise 
for  its  combination  of  those  elements  of  action,  dialogue,  and 
surroundings  which  go  to  constitute  a  successful  play.  Of  the 
present  edition  of  the  Bacchai  by  Mr,  Sandys  we  may  safely  say 
that  never  before  has  a  Greek  play,  in  England  at  least,  'had 
fuller  justice  done  to  its  criticism,  interpretation,  and  archaeolo- 
gical illustration,  whether  for  the  young  student  or  the  more 
advanced  scholar.  The  Cambridge  Public  Orator  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  issuing  a  complete  edition  of  a  Greek  play, 
which  is  destined  perhaps  to  gain  redoubled  favour  now  that  the 
study  of  ancient  monuments  has  been  applied  to  its  illustration. 
As  is  observed  at  length  in  the  learned  introduction 

The  conclusions  we  are  able  to  draw  from  historical  and  archaeological  lite- 
rature witli  regard  to  the  actual  rites  of  Dionysus  as  practised  iu  Greece 
are  in  many  respects  inconsistent  with  what  might  be  deduced  from  the 
representations  of  t lie  Maenads  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mythology  and  Art. 
The  latter  is  an  imaginative  picture,  which  is  portrayed  for  us  not  in  prose, 
but  in  poetry  ;  and  the  finest  example  of  its  poetic  treatment  is  the  play 

•  The  Sacchte  of  Euripidet.  With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
with  numerous  Illustrations  from  Works  of  Ancient  Art.  By  John  Edwin 
Sandys,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Public  Orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  University 
Press.  1880. 


now  before  us.  It  is  this  that  warrants  the  attempt  which  is  made  in  this 
volume  to  set  one  form  of  the  imaginative  treatment  of  the  legend  of  Dionysus 
by  the  side  of  another,  and,  in  this  particular  point,  to  illustrate  the  poetry 
of  the  Greek  drama  by  means  of  the  sculpture  and  painting  of  Greek  art. 

Not  indeed  that  Mr.  Sandys  spares  any  pains  in  the  literary 
perfecting  of  his  work.  Beginning  with  the  earlier  legends  of 
Dionysus,  he  cites  Pausanias  in  his  introduction  for  the  existence 
of  temples  and  statues  of  that  God  at  Athens,  where  "  are 
pictures  representing  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus  being  punished  for 
the  wrongs  they  had  done  to  Dionysus  " ;  and  he  notes  the  clamour 
of  the  populace,  discontented  with  the  introduction  of  other 
heroes  than  the  favourite  God  of  Tragedy,  expressed  in  the  pro- 
verbial outcry  ti  ravra  Trpbs  rbv  Aiowaov.  He  also  examines  the 
tetralogy  and  trilogy  of  vEschylus  as  to  Lycurgus  and  Pentheus, 
as  far  as  their  extant  fragments  allow,  and  shares  Milman's  regret 
for  "  a  loss  in  these  yEschylean  tragedies  to  be  deplored  more  than 
any  of  the  poet's  works,  except  perhaps  his  Niobe."  A  not  un- 
interesting part  of  the  introduction  concerns  "Euripides  in 
Macedonia,"  where  he  visited  first  Magnesia,  and  was  received 
with  special  distinction,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Archelaus.  Mr.  Sandys  cites  from  the  Gorgias  Socrates's 
reasons  for  declining  an  invitation  to  that  usurper's  court ;  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  monarch  governed  well  the  kingdom 
he  had  won  by  crime,  that  he  was  a  great  administrator,  and 
a  distinguished  patron  of  art  and  literature.  In  goodly  company 
with  poets,  painters,  and  dithyrambists,  Euripides  here  com- 
posed a  play  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  patron,  and 
here  also  he  either  wrote  his  Bacchce  or  gave  it  its  final 
touches.  So  at  least  Mr.  Sandys  infers  from  its  complimentary 
references  to  the  haunt  of  the  Muses  in  Pieria,  part  of  the 
King's  dominions  ;  to  the  hallowed  slope  of  Olympus  (vv.  409- 
15);  to  the  swift  stream  of  Axius  (568),  which  eventually  be- 
comes the  principal  river  of  Macedonia  itself,  and  finds  its  way 
into  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Therma.  In 
terms  of  praise,  too,  is  mentioned  the  less  important  "  Loidias  " 
(571),  one  of  whose  tributaries  rises  near  the  ancient  Macedonian 
capital,  JEgee,  where,  as  Mr.  Sandys  thinks,  Euripides  is  more 
likely  to  have  died  than  at  Pella,  the  later  capital.  As  is  shown 
in  a  note,  the  evidence  for  Pella  rests  mainly  on  a  late  and  anony- 
mous epigram. 

As  regards  the  putting  of  this  drama  on  the  stage,  we  may  say 
that  never  before  in  any  edition  of  a  Greek  play  were  such  tech- 
nical details  given  as  to  costume  and  properties  as  we  find  in  Mr. 
Sandys's  Bacchce  In  the  introduction  we  have  minute  directions 
for  the  disguise  of  Dionysus  as  one  of  his  own  votaries,  as  leader  of 
the  revel-band  chorus,  holding  the  thyrsus,  ringleted  in  neck,  and 
in  all  respects  womanish  or  &rj\v/j.op(f>os.  Otherwise  he  is  arrayed 
like  the  rest  of  the  God's  retinue,  ivy-crowned,  the  fillet  on  his 
brow,  the  panther  skin  across  his  chest,  a  long  striped  tunic 
reaching  to  the  ground,  a  loose  upper  robe  above.  When  at  the 
close  of  the  play  he  reveals  his  godhead,  it  is  in  his  conventional 
stage  attire — a  long  saffron  robe  bound  about  the  breast  with  a 
broad  girdle  of  saffron  hue.  With  like  minuteness  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  the  dress  of  the  Bacchanals,  of  Teiresias  the  soothsayer  in 
netlike  woollen  robe,  with  the  Bacchic  fawn  skin  over  it,  the  ivy 
crown  having  been  donned  instead  of  the  prophet's  chaplet,  and,  in 
place  of  the  laurelled  staff  of  Apollo's  seer,  the  thyrsus  swathed 
with  ivy.  This,  of  course,  betokens  that  he  has  accepted  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  as  Cadmus,  who  is  similarly  dressed,  has  done 
also.  To  name  one  other  character ;  Pentheus  is  represented  in 
p.  1.,  scene  2,  with  diadem  and  sceptre,  and  a  purple  xystis  over  a 
bright  chiton.  His  youth  is  indicated  by  an  appropriate  mask, 
and  dignity  is  added  to  it  by  the  elevated  frontlet  called 
the  oyKos.  So  much  for  the  dresses.  As  for  the  scene  through- 
out the  play,  Mr.  Sandys  explains  that  it  is  laid  before 
Pentheus's  palace  in  the  Cadmeia,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  the  direction  furthest  removed 
from  the  Bacchic  revel  on  Cithajron.  At  each  extremity  of 
the  stage  was  the  jieriactos,  a  mechanical  contrivance — that  on 
the  spectator's  left  conventionally  indicating  the  road  to  foreign 
distant  parts ;  that  on  the  right  showing  the  way  to  the  town  and 
to  Cithaeron,  which  would  be  reached  by  going  through  it  and 
leaving  it  by  the  Electran  gates.  For  all  minor  stage  directions 
the  introduction  will  be  found  sufficient ;  and,  indeed,  the  outline 
of  the  play  and  the  study  of  its  dramatis  personce  are  so  careful 
and  lucid  as  to  obviate  any  perceptible  difficulty.  Mr.  Sandys 
remarks  (p.  lxvii.)  that  the  choral  metres  enhance  the  impression 
of  the  varied  emotions  of  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  and  he  illus- 
trates this  by  a  Trochaic  passage,  604-41,  marking  a  transition 
from  the  hurried  excitement  of  the  preceding  scene  to  the  quieter 
Iambics  which  follow.  Many  of  these  last  have  a  large  number 
of  resolved  feet  in  the  poet's  later  manner.  Another  point 
well  worked  out  is  the  close  connexion  of  the  choral  odes,  as 
in  the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis,  with  the  action  of  the  play.  Thus 
the  references  iu  the  first  statimon  to  the  places  where  Dionysus  is 
worshipped  find  an  echo  in  the  reference  to  the  God's  haunts  in  the 
second.  The  longing  for  liberty  in  the  second  is  iu  like  manner 
caught  up  in  the  third,  and  the  moral  reflections  of  the  first  are  to 
some  extent  repeated  in  the  last.  As  distinct  from  the  choruses, 
the  two  Messengers'  speeches  have  ever  been  esteemed  the  gems  of 
this  play — passages  in  which  the  revels  on  Cithoerou  and  the  death 
of  Pentheus  are  narrated  with  a  brilliancy,  swiftness,  and  vivid  re- 
presentation of  rapid  incident  unsurpassed  in  Greek  tragedy.  Mr. 
Sandys  happily  remarks,  iu  pp.  lxviii.-lxx.  of  his  introduction,  on 
the  skill  with  which  the  Second  Messenger  leads  up,  with  wonderful 
dramatic  effect,  through  the  tranquillizing  scenery  of  Cithaeron  and 
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it9  pine  proves,  to  the  deed  of  horror  that  is  soon  to  follow.  lie 
notes  similar  instances  of  roposo  in  Goetho's  Faust,  anil  again  in 
the  dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Banquo  as  they  near  Machetli's 
castle,  where  the  quiet  ami  easy  conversation  rests  the  niiud  in 
contrast  to  the  horror  which  is  to  follow.  Wo  can  hardly  endorse 
Ilumholdt's  eulogy  of  the  whole  of  this  speech  of  tho  Second  Mes- 
senger as  "  a  description  of  scenory  disclosing  a  deep  feeling  for 
naturo,"  as  there  is  but  a  lino  and  a  half  to  illustrato  it.  The 
poet  was  necessarily  limited  to  a  few  clear  and  vivid  touches; 
but,  as  Mr.  Sandys  justly  says,  "  as  a  vigorous  and  rapid  narra- 
tive, displaying  great  powers  of  clear  and  graphic  description,  it 
would  be  hard  to  tiud  his  rival." 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  speak  of  tho  critical  and 
explanatory  part  of  this  elaborate  edition.  In  the  prologue,  24-5, 
where  the  disguised  Dionysus  describes  his  raising  his  revel  shout 
at  Thebes  before  any  other  placo  in  Greece,  he  is  careful  to  observe 
that  it  is  after  donning  the  fawn-skin,  vej3pt8'  e'^ityas  xp"ns  (avrwv 
sc.,  i.e.  the  Theban  women)  ;  and  a  learned  art  note  illustrates  the 
mode  in  which  tho  fawn-skin  over  one  shoulder  aud  athwart  the 
chest  marked  the  God  and  his  female  votaries.  In  the  next  line 
another  attribute  is  signified  by  the  placing  a  thyrsus  in  their 
hands,  where  tho  words  in  apposition,  k'kto-lvov  /3eXo?,  represent 
almost  certainly  a  true  restoration  of  the  original  text.  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
Klaatvov  is  "  nil  ad  rem  " ;  both  MSS.  read  p.e'Xoj,  for  which  H. 
Stephens  coined  what  was  perhaps  the  true  reading.  For  kIo-ctivov 
/StXoy  is  an  apt  instance  of  the  class  of  limiting  or  restrictive  epi- 
thets, like  tttt)vos  mm,  in  all  of  which  the  metaphorical  use  of 
the  substantive  is  made  possible  by  the  adjective  attached.  Thus 
here  the  weak  wand  wielded  by  the  God's  votaries  is  described 
as  a  weapon,  "not  of  war,"  but  "wreathed  with  ivy,"  just  as, 
in  V.  1 104  below,  pt'^ar  dvea-rrdpao-crov  do~i8r)pois  p-o^Xols  means, 
"  At  last  they  strove  by  riving  oaken  boughs  to  uptear  the  roots 
with  bars — but  not  of  iron.  On  such  epithets  Mr.  Sandys  cites 
Cope  on  Arist.  Hhet.  III.  6,  §  7.  For  the  confusion  of  the  cha- 
racters 0  and  ft  in  cursive  MSS.  he  shows  an  apt  parallel  in 
v.  678.  Another  casual  point  on  which  he  has  reflected  curious 
light  is  the  identification  of  the  substantive  in  the  phrase 
xXojjpei  jxtKaKi  KaXXiKapna  with  the  "  smilax  aspera  "  of  Sibthorp 
and  the  Black  Bryony  of  our  own  flora,  which  is  really  named 
from  the  same  verb,  ppvetv,  which  the  chorus  here  uses  of  the 
fitXat;  (v.  107-8).  The  lines  beginning  "Burst  forth,  burst  forth 
with  the  green  bright-berried  bryony "  seem  to  call  up  the  plant 
which  Mr.  Hotham  met  in  the  roadsides  of  the  Riviera  rather 
than  the  common  bindweed  or  convolvulus  for  which  Liddell  and 
Scott  took  it,  or  than  the  berried  yew,  as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Paley, 
which,  says  Mr.  Sandys,  was  regarded  a3  poison  by  the  ancients,  and 
would  not  lend  itself  to  wreath-twining  so  easily  as  bryony,  or  be 
so  attractive  to  the  merry  bacchants.  A  little  further  on,  at 
W.  Ill,  (Jtiktg>v  t'  evcWa  veftpiduiv  orc'tpere  XeuKorpi^coi'  7rXo- 
Kclpcov  paXXoi?  is  translated,  "  Fringe  thy  livery  of  dappled  fawn- 
skins  with  woolly  tufts  of  silvery  tresses  " ;  and  Mr.  Sandys  holds 
that  there  is  no  need  to  strain  ore^ere  so  as  to  represent  the  fawn- 
skins  as  studded  with  artificial  tufts,  it  being  enough  to  under- 
stand "  fringing  "  or  "  trimming,"  paXXoTj  being  a  metaphor  for 
bunches  of  hair,  and  XtvKorplxcov  ir\oKap.u>v  an  ornamental  phrase 
for  the  tufts  of  hair  which  the  Bacehas  may  have  taken 
to  trim  their  fawn-skins  from  the  goats  killed  by  them  in 
the  chase.  On  the  famous  line  367,  nevdevs  6'  onas  p.r)  nevdos 
eicroiVet  Sdpots  tols  o-olo-i  Kdfyxe,  we  have  Mr.  Sandys's  own  idea 
of  a  felicitous  rendering,  which  is  certainly  preferable  to  Dr. 
Donaldson's  "  Penthouse  " — "  Beware  lest  Pentheus  bring  into 
thine  house  his  namesake  Sorrow  " ;  and  he  multiplies  from  the 
three  great  dramatists  similar  plays  on  words,  or  rather  plays  on 
names  significant  of  the  destiny  of  the  bearer,  and  therefore  of  tragic 
interest.  Here,  too,  he  uses  his  reading  and  editing  of  Cope's 
Rhet.  ii.  23-29  to  good  purpose,  and  makes  us  wish  that  that 
work  might  come  into  wider  use.  A  little  below,  at  394,  to 
re  fir)  Bvtjtci  (f>pov(~u>  fipaxvs  alu>i>,  Mr.  Sandys  adduces  cogent 
reasons  for  omitting  the  full  stop  adopted  by  most  editors  at 
(ppoveiv.  There  is,  however,  annotatory  matter  of  vital  interest  at 
every  turn  of  this  most  interesting  drama.  It  is  a  curious 
addition  to  the  literary  interest  of  this  new  edition  that  it  has 
had  the  advantage  of  the  marginal  notes  written  by  Milton  in 
his  copy  of  Euripides,  published  by  Paul  Stephens  at  Geneva  in 
1602,  and  bought  by  him  in  1634,  the  year  he  wrote  his  Comus. 
Classical  readers  may  with  advantage  con  their  Miltons  for 
parallels  from  the  Baechce,  at  the  same  time  that  they  examine 
vigilantly  the  scholarlike  emendations  of  the  great  English  poet. 


MIXOIt  NOTICES. 

1\/T  R.  LEATHES,  who  has  lately  resumed  his  old  part  of  Laertes 
JjlL  to  Mr.  Edwin  Booth's  Hamlet,  gives  to  his  volume  An  Actor 
Abroad  (1)  the  alternative  and  appropriate  title  of  "  Gossip, 
Dramatic,  Narrative,  and  Descriptive,  from  the  Recollections  of  an 
Actor  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  California, 
Nevada,  Central  America,  and  New  York " ;  and  it  will  thus  be 
seen  at  once  that  the  writer  had  plenty  of  experience  to  draw 
upon.  Out  of  this  he  has  given  us  an  eminently  readable  book 
which  i3  not  the  less  attractive  for  containing  less  theatrical 
"  shop "  than  its  first  title  might  suggest.  We  learn  in  the 
first  page  that  he  has  relied  entirely  on  his  memory  for  the 

(1)  An  Actor  Abroad.  ]>y  Edmund  Loathes.  London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 


account  ho  gives  of  tho  many  interesting  scones  and  events  through 
which  he  passed,  and  tho  well-told  stories  which  ho  picked  up  in 
tho  course  of  his  travels,  and  now  reproduces.  Among  the  most 
curious  of  Mr.  Leathes's  theatrical  experiences  was  his  uppuur- 

nnco  at  Honolulu   with   Miss  C  ,  a  celebrated  actress,  in 

selectod  scones.  Four  performances  wore  given,  the  last  being 
by  Royal  command,  and  on  this  occasion  several  scones  wore 

given  from  Hamlet,  Miss  C         playing  the  Prince,  and  Mr. 

Leathes  appearing  by  turns  as  Horatio,  tho  Ghost,  Rosenerantz, 
and  tho  Player.  On  another  occasion  the  author  appeared  as 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  lie  happonod  to  have  with  him  a  complete 
and  accurate  costume  for  tho  part,  but  a  wig  was  wanting,  and  the 

dilliculty  was  got  over  by  Miss  C  's  suggestion  that  he  should 

arrange  and  wear  her  Lady  Teazle  wig.  They  had  also  strange 
difficulties,  which  are  brightly  and  humorously  described,  as  to  the 
music  which  is  considered  a  necessary  part  of  most  dramatic 
entertainments ;  but  these  and  all  other  drawbacks  were  overcome, 
and  the  performances  seem  to  have  been  triumphantly  successful, 
although  Mr.  Leathes,  with  a  commendable  reticence  which  is 
observablo  throughout  his  work,  says  very  little  as  to  his  own 
share  in  the  success.  However,  the  chief  attraction,  as  may  be 
guessed  from  what  we  have  already  said,  of  Mr.  Leathes's  book 
lies,  not  in  what  he  has  to  tell  us  of  the  stage,  but  in  his  pleasant 
and  unforced  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  as  a  traveller  who 
happened  to  be  an  actor.  He  sometimes  gives  us  what  may  seem 
to  be  superfluous  details  ;  but  he  has  the  great  merit  of  being  never 
dull,  and  it  is  probably  because  he  has  not  hesitated  to  put 
down  everything  which  dwelt  in  his  memory  after  some  years 
with  regard  to  his  tour,  that  his  writing  preserves  a  vividness 
which  a  fastidious  criticism  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  events 
might  probably  have  removed.  He  has  the  power  of  telling  a 
story  clearly  and  pointedly  without  any  fussy  insistence  on  its 
points,  and  the  life-likeness  of  his  descriptions  may  be  judged 
from  his  account  of  an  earthquake  shock  which  he  felt  at  San 
Francisco.  He  was  sitting  in  the  wooden  house  inhabited  by  a 
brother  actor  and  his  wife,  playing  a  quiet  game  of  cassino,  when 
he  heard  a  noise  like  that  of  a  heavily-laden  waggon  passing, 
followed  by  a  violent  shaking  of  the  window.  Mr.  Mestayer,  the 
owner  of  the  house,  who  had  been  in  a  worse  earthquake  before, 
"  cried,  '  Earthquake — sit  still ! '  His  face  turned  perfectly  livid 
(he  afterwards  said  that  mine  was  gamboge)  ;  his  wife  sat  still, 
crying,  '  Willie !  oh  Willie !  '  The  cards  were  thrown  on  the 
table,  and  we  sat  waiting  the  crisis."  The  timbers  of  the  house 
creaked,  and  there  was  a  gently  undulating  movement  of  the 
earth,  followed  by  the  far  more  dangerous  "  shake,"  which  the 
author  describes  as  suggesting  the  notion  that  the  whole  house  was 
in  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  The  whole  description  is  too  long  to  quote, 
but  it  conveys  an  impression,  the  more  striking  from  its  simplicity,  of 
the  awe  of  utter  helplessness  which  an  earthquake  produces,  even 
more  perhaps  in  those  who  know  by  previous  experience  what  it 
means  than  in  people  to  whom  it  is  a  new  experience.  In  "Vir- 
ginia City  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Leathes  saw  some  deadly  "  shooting 
affrays  " ;  and  in  San  Francisco  he  was  saved  from  being  mixed  up 
in  one  himself  by  his  presence  of  mind  and  prompt  intimation  of 
his  readiness  to  draw  his  own  "  shooting-iron."  His  record  of 
this  and  similar  scenes  is  strangely  and  deplorably  paralleled  by 
recent  reports  of  assize  and  police  cases  in  England,  where  the 
terrible  fashion  of  carrying  loaded  revolvers  seems  to  be  so  much 
on  the  increase  as  to  call  for  some  remedy  more  potent  even  than 
the  wise  observations  of  a  judge  which  were  reported  two  days 
ago.  An  Actor  Abroad  is  a  bright  and  pleasant  volume  ;  but  Mr. 
Leathes  will  do  well  in  any  future  work  to  correct  his  proofs  more 
carefully.  "  A  famous  entymologist  "  (p.  155)  is  a  kind  of  creature 
as  yet  unaccounted  for. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  noticed  some  of  the  tables  pre- 
pared by  various  workers  under  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  direc- 
tion, and  according  to  an  elaborate  plan  of  classification  laid  out 
by  him,  which  bear  the  general  name  of  Descriptive  Sociology. 
A  new  folio  has  appeared  this  summer,  dealing  with  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  civilization  (2).  No  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared 
in  collecting  the  materials  from  the  best  authorities  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  as  a  collection  of  facts,  the  result  is  substantially 
trustworthy.  But  we  cannot  help  entertaining  great  doubt 
whether  the  unwieldy  size  and  form  of  the  book,  and  the  artificial 
and  unfamiliar  arrangement  of  the  matter,  will  not  prevent  it  from 
being  of  much  use  to  anybody  besides  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
himself. 

The  third  volume  of  the  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's 
writings4(3)  contains  several  of  his  best  stories,  among  them  "Mrs. 
Skaggs's  Husbands,"  "  An  Episode  of  Fiddletown,"  and  "  Roger 
Catron's  Friend."  A  story,  new  to  us,  which  is  called  "A 
Passage  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,"  seems  to  us  to  be 
below  the  author's  usual  mark.  One  has  by  this  time  heard  a 
good  deal  of  Mr.  John  Oakhurst  and  of  other  characters  who  differ 
from  him  only  in  name,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  enough  of  a 
good  thing.  Apart  from  this  the  scope  and  aim  of  this  particular 
sketch  are  not  well  chosen.  Mrs.  Decker  is  a  character  which 
wants  life  and  novelty,  and  the  story  itself  is  at  best  just  such  a 
commonplace  tale  of  adultery  as  might  be  devised  by  any  one 
well  up  in  the  works  of  Feydeau.    Among  the  shorter  sketches 

(2)  Descriptive  Sociology;  or,  Groups  of  Sociological  Facts.  Classified 
and  arranged  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  Compiled 
and  abstracted  by  Richard  Scheppig,  Ph.D.  London  :  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate. 

(3)  The  Complete  Works  of  Bret  Harte.  Collected  and  revised  by  the 
Author.    Vol.  HI.   London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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■which  appear  in  the  volume,  one  of  the  hest,  and  also  one  of  the 
best  things  in  its  line  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  written,  is  "  A 
Sleeping-Car  Experience." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  to  be  got  from  Mr. 
Wale's  brief  autobiography  (4),  which  is  pleasantly  and  com- 
mendably  free  from  any  kind  of  affectation.  Mr.  Wale  was  in 
1845  appointed  a  cornet  in  the  15th  Hussars,  and  departed  for  the 
East  Indies  on  board  a  P.  and  0.  boat,  the  life  on  which  he 
describes  as  remarkably  pleasant  and  luxurious.  "  But  what 
■would  you  think,"  he  adds,  "  if  at  the  present  day  on  board  the 
steward  were  to  come  to  your  cabin  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
saying,  '  Brandy-and-soda,  sir  ?  ' "  When  the  author  arrived  at 
Cairo,  the  Pasha  was  building  a  mosque  by  forced  labour,  and  he 
describes  how  he  saw  "  men,  -women,  and  children  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  large  stones  they  carried  on  their  heads,  and 
the  taskmasters  urging  them  on  with  whips  made  of  rhinoceros 
hide."  The  life  in  India  after  he  had  joined  his  regiment  Mr. 
Wale  describes  as  "  truly  delightful,"  in  spite  of  various  draw- 
backs. The  treatment  of  native  servants  by  their  English 
masters  which  was  then  common  would,  he  says,  "rather  astonish 
the  present  generation."  He  states  how  he  has  kuown  a  man  send 
his  "  head  boy  "  to  a  cantonment  magistrate  bearing  a  note  in- 
forming the  magistrate  that  "  the  bearer  has  given  me  no  end  of 
trouble  lately,"  and  asking  him  to  "  kindly  give  him  a  dozen." 
Mr.  Wale  adds  that  no  doubt  in  most  cases  the  bearer  richly  de- 
served what  he  got.  With  his  own  servant  his  experience  was 
somewhat  curious.  After  he  had  been  engaged  a  few  days  he  came 
in  and  informed  his  master  that  "  Massa  too  much  foolish  man." 
He  then  explained  that,  as  things  were  at  present  arranged,  Mr. 
Wale  was  cheated  by  every  one  with  whom  he  dealt,  and,  with 
admirable  naivete,  proposed  a  simple  way  of  avoiding  this  in 
future.  "  I  tell  you  what,  Massa.  You  give  me  all  de  money.  I 
go  to  the  bazaar,  and  buy  Massa's  things.  I  cheat  Massa;  that 
one  person  cheat  Massa ;  then  I  take  good  care  no  one  else  cheat 
Massa.  That  good  business."  To  this  arrangement  Mr.  Wale 
consented  at  once,  with  the  result  that  the  man  served 
him  well  and  faithfully  throughout  his  engagement.  It 
is  curious  at  this  date  to  read  the  description  of  the  regi- 
mental dress,  or  rather  dresses,  of  the  time  with  which 
Mr.  Wale  deals,  recalling  as  it  does  a  well-known  passage  in 
Thackeray's  account  of  a  visit  to  Major  Ponto ;  but,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  full  of  interest  as  an  apparently 
faithful  description  of  a  past  state  of  things.  Not  less  interesting 
in  their  way  are  the  author's  experiences  in  the  Crimea,  and,  after 
he  left  the  army  to  take  holy  orders,  in  a  country  parish.  The 
book  is,  in  short,  one  which  contains  much  pleasant  reading. 

Mr.  Thomson  (5)  has  added  one  more  to  the  volumes  written 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  plays  and  poems  usually  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare  were  really  the  work  of  Bacon.  The 
ingenuity  and  industry  with  which  he  has  collated  parallel 
passages  from  Bacon  and  Shakspeare  which  appear  to  him  con- 
clusive as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  writers,  are  remarkable ;  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  so  is  his  persistent  and  skilful 
avoidance  of  everything  which  tells  against  his  theory.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  take'the  treatment  of  what  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  Shakspeare's  plays  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
method.  He  says  of  Hamlet : — "  If  the  proper  part  of  dramatic 
allegory  be  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  political  playwright 
will  naturally  turn  his  theatre  reflector  towards  the  leading  good 
or  profligate  feature  of  the  time.  Hence,  for  example,  when 
queen-empoisoning  Hamlet  was  first  heard  of,  all  England  was 
agog  hunting  or  unearthing  burrowing  assassins  hired  by  the  agents 
of  claimants  for  her  crown  to  kill  the  Queen  by  secret  poison." 
The  letter  of  Bacon's  which  the  writer  presently  quotes  and 
identities  in  spirit  with  some  lines  in  Hamlet  does  not  afford  the 
best  instance  of  his  skill  in  selecting  extracts  which  may  seem  to 
favour  his  view.  The  unprejudiced  eye  will  indeed  detect  no  sort 
of  resemblance  between  the  prose  and  the  poetry  which  are  thus 
brought  together.  But  perhaps  the  oddest  of  many  odd  things  in 
this  work  is  the  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  Ghost's  description  of 
the  action  of  the  poison  dropped  into  his  ears,  tbat  the  play  must 
have  been  the  work  of  Bacon.  The  arguments  here  brought  for- 
ward are  amazing  enough,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of  an 
amount  of  trouble  which  one  could  wish  had  been  employed  in 
some  business  with  which  the  writer  was  more  fitted  to  deal.  It 
is  not  perhaps  particularly  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Thomson's  style  is 
unattractive  and  somewhat  incoherent,  and  that  he  or  his  printers 
have  made  strange  slips  in  the  few  Latin  words  which  he 
employs. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Heath's  Peasant  Life  (6)  is  practically 
more  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition.  The  work  has  been  extended 
from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  pages,  and  the  original  matter 
has  been  entirely  re-written.  As  before,  the  writer  has  contented 
himself  with  recording  his  observations  and  "  leaving  political 
writers  to  draw  from  the  facts  what  conclusions  they  please,"  and 
most  of  the  facts  give  food  enough  for  reflection. 

Mr.  Langford's  selections  from  English  authors  "  in  praise  of 

(4)  Sword  and  Surplice;  or,  Thirty  Years'  Reminiscences  of  the  Army 
and  the  Church.  By  11.  J.  Wale,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge; 
late  Lieutenant  15th  King's  Hussars  and  Scots  Greys  ;  late  Rector  of 
Folksworth,  Hunts  ;  Curate  in  Charge  Worcester  Park  Church. 

(5)  On  Jlenascence  Drama;  or,  History  Made  Visible.  By  William 
Thomson,  F.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.    Melbourne  :  Sands  &  McDougall. 

(6)  Feasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England.  By  Francis  George  Heath, 
Author  of  "The  English  Peasantry,"  &c.  New  Edition.  London  :  Samp- 
son Low  &  Co. 


books "  (7)  have  been  made  with  judgment  and  discretion,  and 
the  little  book  furnishes  better  reading  than  do  most  collections  of 
extracts.  It  is  got  up  with  becoming  simplicity,  and  has  only  the 
too  common  fault  of  refusing  to  lie  open. 

A  new  edition  appears  of  Dyce's  Shakspeare  (8).  No  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  text  since  the  third  edition,  but  the  notes 
are  now  conveniently  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  each  play. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Hellyer's  exhaustive 
volume  (9)  on  internal  plumbing  work,  which  exposes  ruthlessly 
the  many  dangers  incident  to  the  old-fashioned  systems,  and 
points  out  the  proper  way  of  avoiding  them.  If  the  author  is  at 
times  too  sweeping  in  his  condemnations,  that  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side. 

In  writing  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  concerning  Libel  and 
Slander  (10),  Mr.  Flood  appears  to  have  acted  on  the  opinion,  in 
our  judgment  a  gravely  erroneous  one,  that  a  legal  text-book  may 
be  made  popular  by  a  diffuse  and  flippant  style.  Law  is  a  tech- 
nical and  scientific  subject,  and  by  no  literary  device  can  it  be 
made  otherwise.  Clearness  in  arrangement  and  exactness  in  ex- 
pression, not  attempts  at  smart  writing,  are  the  proper  ornaments 
of  a  legal  treatise.  We  greatly  fear  that  in  his  endeavour  "  to 
render  the  book  easily  readable,  and  to  present  the  subject  dealt 
with — considering  its  gravity  and  importance — in  a  form  as  in- 
teresting, and  as  destitute  of  technicality  as  possible,"  Mr.  Flood 
will  find  that  he  has  fallen  between  two  stools. 

A  capitally  annotated  edition  of  the  latest  Wild  Birds  Protec- 
tion Act  is  issued  from  the  Field  Otiice  (11).  The  remarks  in 
the  preface  are  terse  and  to  the  point. 

The  Field  Office  also  issues  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Ground 
Game  Act  (12),  which  will  of  course  ba  a  great  convenience  tc- 
magistrates,  and  to  all  persons  affected  by  the  Act. 

The  experiences  of  such  a  past  master  in  Romany  as  Mr. 
Groonie  are  necessarily  interesting  to  those  who  would  learn  more 
of  the  gipsies  of  England.  His  recent  work,  entitled  In  Gipsy 
Tents  ( 1 3),  is,  however,  neither  a  nice  work  nor  a  clever  one.  It  is  in- 
troduced by  a  sort  of  preface  written  in  the  most  execrable  taste, 
on  the  first  page  of  which  the  "  lines  are  spaced  out  widely, 
as  there  is  much  to  be  read  between  them."  This  most  of 
his  readers  are  fortunately  unable  to  do.  We  have  then 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  life  and  habits  of  a  very 
unsavoury  and  disreputable  set  of  people,  after  the  manner 
of  George  Borrow,  but  without  the  earnestness  and  rough  humour 
of  that  writer ;  we  are  also  favoured  with  sketches  of  Sylvester 
Boswell,  a  Romany  gentleman  of  great  erudition,  according  to 
his  own  account,  and  of  a  certain  Welsh  musician,  whose  only 
claim  to  notoriety  is  the  fact  that  he  combines  in  his  own  person 
the  rather  opposite  characters  of  a  gipsy  and  a  respectable  man. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  philological  information  scattered  through- 
out, indicating  an  amount  of  education  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  better  use.  Though  written  by  a  professed  apologist  for 
the  race,  the  book  will,  we  fancy,  prove  a  wholesome  corrective  to  a 
great  deal  of  sentimental  nonsense  which  has  lately  been  written 
about  a  much  overrated  set  of  vagabonds. 

Mrs.  Arnold  has  collected  together  under  various  headings,  with 
great  industry,  a  quantity  of  passages  from  Shakspeare  (14),  whicb 
she  hopes  may  "  be  found  useful  to  students,  by  showing  them  at 
a  glance  the  mode  of  thought  of  Shakspeare  upon  every  subject 
handled  by  him,"  while  it  will  also  "  be  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  and  form  a  collection  of  excellent  quotations."  We  must 
confess  that  this  is  a  kind  of  compilation  which  seems  to_  us  to  be 
anything  rather  than  useful  or  desirable  ;  but  we  are  quite  ready 
to  believe  that "  it  differs  from  all  other  books  of  the  kind  in  being 
much  more  comprehensive." 

The  collection  in  one  volume  of  the  late  Charles  Turner's  beautiful 
sonnets  (15)  has  prefixed  to  it  some  memorial  lines  by  the  Laureate 
and  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Spedding's  admirable  essay,  which  is  full 
of  fine  criticism  and  perception.  Some  forty  or  more  of  the  sonnets 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  from  these  we  select  for 
quotation  the  characteristic  one  called  "  The  Mute  Lovers  on  the 
Railway  Journey  " : — 

They  bade  farewell ;  but  neither  spoke  of  love. 

The  railway  bore  him  off  with  rapid  pace, 

He  gazed  awhile  on  Edith's  garden  grove, 

Till  alien  woodlands  overlapp'd  the  place —   


(7)  The  Praise  of  Books ;  as  Said  and  Sung  by  English  Authors. 
Selected,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  Books,  by  John  Alfred  Langford, 
LL.D.    London,  Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpm. 

(8)  Tlie  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  The  Text  revised  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce.    10  vols.   Vol.  I.    Loudon :  Bickers  &  Son. 

(9)  The  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Houses.  By  S.  Stevens  Hellyer.  Second 
Edition.    London  :  Butsford. 

(10)  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  concerning  Libel  and  Slander.  By  John 
C.  H.  Flood,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c.  London  : 
Maxwell  &  Son. 

(n)  The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  1880  ;  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Horace  Cox.   London :  The  "  Field  "  Office. 

(12)  The  Ground  Game  Act,  1880;  with  Explanatory  Notes.  London: 
Horace  Cox,  "  Field  "  Office. 

(13)  In  Gipsy  Tents.    By  F.  H.  Groome.    Edinburgh  :  Nimmo. 

(14)  An  Index  to  Shakspearian  Tliotight :  a  Collection  of  Passages  from 
the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakspeare.  Classified  under  appropriate  head- 
ings, and  alphabetically  arranged,  by  Cecil  Arnold.  London :  Bickers  & 
Son.' 

(15I  Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New.  By  Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 
London  :  C.  Regan  Paul  &  Co. 
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Alas  !  ho  cried,  how  mutely  did  wo  part ! 
I  fenv'd  to  tost  the  truth  l  sflem'd  to  see, 
oh!  t tint  tin'  low  dream  in  her  timid  heart 
Had  Btgh'd  itself  awake,  and  called  for  mo  I 
I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  ready  mouth, 
And  told  a  sweeter  dream  ;  but  eaeli  t'orehoro. 

Ho  saw  the  hedgerows  Seating  to  the  north 

On  either  side,  whilst  lie  looked  sadly  forth: 
Then  set  himself  to  face  the  vacant  south, 
While  fields  and  woods  ran  back  to  Edith  Moro. 

A  seventh  edition  appears  of  Canon  Hole's  Book  about 
Roses  (16),  in  the  course  oi' which  thirty  new  roses  are  introduced 
to  the  reader. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  issuo  a  new  and  completo  edition  at  a 
reduced  price  of  Crudon's  Biblo  Concordance  (17),  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  memoir  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Denison's  Orcadian  Sketch-Booh  (18)  is,  as  he  says,  peculiar 
in  language  and  aim.  His  main  object  has  been  to  preserve  the 
dialect  of  his  native  place  from  "  that  oblivion  to  which  all  un- 
written dialects  are  doomed,"  and  in  carrying  this  out  it  has  come 
in  his  way  to  preserve  a  good  deal  of  curious  and  amusing  oral 
lore.  The  introduction  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Orkney,  and  a  full  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book  will 
enable  any  one,  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble,  to  read  that  part  of 
it  which  is  written  in  the  Orkney  dialect,  a  dialect  which,  without 
such  aid,  is  puzzling  enough. 

Mr.  Davison  has  shown  a  catholic  taste  in  his  selection  of  the 
authors  from  whom  he  has  collected  "  a  thousand  thoughts"  (19). 
With  a  view  to  avoiding  matter  which  is  common  to  other 
selections  of  the  same  kind,  he  has  omitted  Shakspeare  and  all 
living  authors.  It  is  very  possible  that  his  compilation  may  give 
pleasure  to  people  who  care  for  such  collections  of  snippets. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Burdett's  Cottage  IIos- 
pitals(2o),  which  was  re  viewed  some  three  years  ago  in  these  columns. 
It  is  enlarged  and  written  up  to  date,  and  alphabetical  tables  at 
the  end  give  full  information  as  to  the  origin,  management,  and 
progress  of  every  cottage  hospital  in  the  country.  We  trust  the 
work  may  fulfil  the  author's  hope  that  "  it  may  tend  to  improve 
the  management,  to  increase  the  popularity,  and  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  cottage  hospitals  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

(16)  A  Book  about  Snses.  By  S.  Reynolds  Hole.  Seventh  Edition. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood. 

(17)  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  By  Alexander  Cruden.  To  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  the  Author.  With  Sixty  Pages  of  Engravings. 
London :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(18)  The  Orcadian  Sketch-Book;  being  Trails  of  Old  Orkney  Life, 
written  partly  in  the  Orkney  Dialect.  By  Walter  Traill  Denison. 
Kirkwall :  Pearce  &  Son. 

(19)  A  Thousand  Thoughts  from  Various  Authors.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Arthur  B.  Davison.    London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(20)  Cottage  Hospitals.  By  Henry  C.  Burdett.  Second  Edition,  re- 
written and  much  enlarged.    London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
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The  Naval  Brigade  in  South  Africa— Sport  and  Photography  in  the  Rockv 
Mountains— The  Trumpet-Major— French  Literature. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


r\ORtt'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRJBTORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  Mid  "  Tho  BRAZEM 
SERPENT/.'  each  33  by  Ti  IVot  \  Willi  "  Dream  of  PlUU'l  Wile."  "Chrutliin  Murtyra."  *o. 
uttiio  DOHE  GALLERY, lb  n«w  Bond street.  Doily ,  Ten  to  six.  it. 

RTHUR  TOOTH  &  SON'S  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXIII- 


A 


in  riON  of  HIGH-CLA83  PICTURES,  by  lilUTJMi  and  FOREIGN  ART  181  8, 
i«Ni>W  OPEN,  ut  6  i  1  ity  market,  opposltu  Her  Majcaly's  Theatre.  Adiniwnon,  In.,  including 
Catalogue.  

OYAL     HISTORICAL     SO  C  I  E  T  Y.  —  Lecture 

Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  Afternoon,  at  Three,  Dr.  ZEKI-1T  will 
Lecture  "On  the   Science  «<i  (hiutuI   History,"     Syllabus:  Tin;  Cis-lIiimUayaiiH— Flora 

ami  Fauna— The  Feud  Paople— Their  Holy  Boolu— Historical  Development  of  Persia— AHHyria 
and  ll'ihylou— Customs  uud  Mun tiers -Decline  and  Full.  The  l'ublie  admitted  ut  In.  tid.  per 
Lecture.  ____ 

H.IR  T  O  N        COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  next  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  in  March,  in  London,  In  Edin- 
burgh, anil  in  Manchester. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  tenable  for  Three  years,  and  of  the  value  of  £00  and  £lb  a  year 
respectively,  will  be  u warded  in  connexion  with  this  Examination. 

The  CLASSICAL  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  £W  a 
year  tor  Four  years,  will  be  awarded  at  the  same  time. 

The  CLOTli WOKKEKS*  EXHIBITION,  of  the  value  of  80  Guineas  a  year  for  Three 
years,  will  he  awarded  in  connexion  with  the  June  Entrance  Examination. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  CttuoM  RouiiitTSON,  31  Kensington 
Park  Gardens,  London,  \V*. 

HPWYFORD  SCHOOL.— Two  EXHIBITIONS  of  £30  each 

-*-  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  January  next.  Arrangements  are  bei*g  made  for  BOYS 
whose  Parents  wish  them  prepared  for  the  Navy  or  for  the  Modern  Side  of  the  Public  Schools. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  L.  Wickham,  Twyford,  Winchester. 

A   L    V    E    R    N      Jc    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Friday,  January  28,  1881. 

R   I   G   II   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  25, 1881. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 
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PAUL'S    COLLEGE,    STONY  STRATFORD.— 

Warden-eleri-TKcv.  H.  W.  McKENZIE.  Keble  Coll.,  Oxford,  late  Sub- Warden  of  S. 
Paul's.    A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  in  accordance  with  Church  of  England  Principles.  Terms, 

Sixty  Guineas  Full  particulars  from  Rev.  H.  W.  McKenzie.   Address,  until  December  16, 

Wellington  Coll.,  Wokingham  ;  afterwards.  Stony  Stratford. 

BRUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 
Head- Master-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  main  features  of  this  School  are  its  extreme  healthiness,  convenient  buildings,  and 
extensive  grounds  (20  acres),  its  system  of  education  (which  provides  for  special  as  well  as 
ordinary  requirements),  and  the  thorough  domestic  care  and  organization.    Few  schools  have 
greater  natural  advantages. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

CTRATFORD-ON-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  &e.   Terms,  50  und  GO  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

pHIGWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Founded  1629,  on  the 

^-^  borders  of  Epping  Forest,  offers  a  sound  EDUCATION  on  the  system  of  the  Modern 
Sides  of  the  Public  Schools  Apply  to  Rev.  R.  D.  SWALLOW,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  ROMSEY.— A.  M.  HEATHCOTE, 
B.A.  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS,  between  Seven  and  Fourteen,  for  the  Public 
Schools,  &e.  Masters  lor  French,  German,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Drilling.  Quite  in  the 
country  ;  good  air.  Number  of  Pupils,  under  Twenty.  Terms,  £135  to  £150.  Prospectus,  with 
all  particulars,  on  application  to  A.  M.  Heathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 

ALGIERS  as  a  WINTER  RESOR^.^rTYHOMSON^f 

X*  Algiers,  has  several  VACANCIES  in  his  Villa,  at  M ustapha,  for  Young  Men  or  Boys  in 
Delicate  Health.— For  particular  apply,  by  letter,  to  J.  E.  Mvlnk,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  Square, 
Hyde  Park.  W. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  ALFORD, 
Lincolnshire — The  Governors  of  the  School  are  desirous  of  appointing  a  HEAD- 
MASTER, who  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  he  will  be 
required  to  enter  on  his  duties  after  the  approaching  Christmas  vacation,  and  he  will  hold  his 
orhee  Bubjeet  to  the  provisions  of  a  scheme  recently  obtained  for  the  regulation  of  the  School. 

The  fixed  yearly  stipend  of  the  Master  is  £120  ;  in  addition  to  which  he  is  entitled  to  a 
capitation  fee  of  £3  a  year  for  each  boy  attending  the  school,  an  aggregate  payment  of  £250  per 
annum  being  guaranteed  for  the  next  two  years. 

A  Residence  fur  the  Head-Master,  and  School  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception  of  60  Day- 
scholars  and  20  Boarders,  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  will  shortly  be  completed. 
It  is  requested  that  Candidates  will  not  canvass  the  Governors. 

Applications  and  testimonials  are  to  be  sent,  not  later  than  December  2  next,  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Solicitor,  Alford,  of  whom  a  Copy  of  the  Scheme  may  be  obtained. 
Alford,  November  8,  1880. 

WANTED,    at   Christmas,  by  an   experienced  ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS,  an  ENGAGEMENT.   A  reference  of  more  than  nine  years. -Address. 
Miss  L.  P.  Clahkk,  F.  S.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

T^O  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

Uxbridge  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North- Western  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  as  to  domestic  offices  ;  with  good 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  fields.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  Boarder,  Builder,  9  Pleasant  Place 
Uxbridge  Road.W. 

THE  HOSPITAL  for  SICK  CHILDREN,  48  and  49  Great 

■— -  Ormond  Street,  W.C,  and  Cromwell  House,  Highgate. 

Palron-Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN 
The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  to  meet  the  extra  expenditure  consequent 
upon  re-opening  of  the  Alexandra  Ward  and  the  North  Wiug  of  the  Hospital.   The  120  Bed. 
for  In-Patients  are  now  all  available. 

ABERDARE,  Chairman. 
S.  WHITFORD,  Secretary. 
 Bankcrs-WitAAkUS,  DEACON,  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  HoAItE  ;  Messrs.  Heuuies. 


■BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.   Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCofifee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

NGLAND     to     AUSTRALIA     in     FORTY  DAYS, 

ORIENT  LINE. 

The  following  Royal  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  RTF  AM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore),  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 
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Tons.  H.P. 

ACONCAGUA   4,107  600 

CIIIM1JOKAZO   3,847  550 

COTOPAXI   4,028  600 

CUZCO   3,845  550 

GARONNE    3,876  550 


Tons.  H.P. 

JOHN  ELDER               4,153  550 

LIGUR1A                      4,66S  750 

LUSITANIA                  3.8!5  550 

ORIENT                        5,380  1,000 

POTOSI                            4,219  600 


The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passen"ers  throu"h 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  &  CO  .  13  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  g  CO.,  6  Feuchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored  if  in  the  worst 
condition.   Frames  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New.   Sales  attended  on  Comiiussion. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[November  13,  1880. 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

-1-  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR   IIF.R  MAJESTY'S    MAILS   TO  INDIA. 
CHINA.  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  rASSAGE  MONEY.— SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Weekly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Offices:  122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

QLI)  COINS  for  SALE. — Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Greek,  Roman, 

Saxon,  English,  Scotch,  &c.   Lists  free  J.  Verity,  Earlshcaton,  Dcwsbury. 

TV/T ACNIVEN    &    CAMERON'S    PENS  are  the  best. 

They  come  as  a  boon  nnd  a  blessing  to  men. 
The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Ten. 
**  They  arc  a  treasure."— Standard. 
Also  the  Hindoo  Pens,  Kos.  1,  '2.  and  3,  with  diagonal  points. 
6d.  and  Is.  per  Box.    Sold  by  all  Stationers. 
Specimen  Box  of  all  the  kinds,  by  post  Is.  Id. 
23  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh.   Penmakers  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  Offices.   (Esta.  1770.) 

TRENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  CHRONOMETERS. 

J— ^  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

Apply  to  61  STRAND,  or  31  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  S.   BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
,      by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 
It  contains  upwards  of  t&O  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Showrooms. 

At  39  OXFORD  STREET;  1,  1A,  2,  3,  &  4  NEWMAN  STREET;  4,  5,  St  0  PERRY'S 
PLACE  ;  and  1  NEWMAN  YARD,  LONDON,  W. 
FENDERS,    FIREIRONS,    STOVES,    RANGES,  &c. 

£    b.  d.    £  e.  d. 

Register  Stoves   from  0    9  0  to  36  0  0 

China-Tiled  ditto    „    3     8  0  ,.  36  0  0 

Dog  Stoves   0   12  0  „  20  0  0 

Fenders,  Bronzed  or  Black    „    0     3   9  „  10  0  0 

Ditto,  Steel  and  Ormolu   2     2   n  „  20  15  0 

Fender  Frames  lor  Tile  Hearths   „    1     1   0  „  10  0  0 

Marble    ditto  ditto    „    2    0  0  „  10  0  0 

Pierced  Brass  Fenders   „    2    2  0  „  10  0  0 

Fireirons.  Set  of  Three   0     4   3  „    6  10  0 

Ditto,  Rests  for  Tile  Hearths,  per  pair   0  12  0  „  15  10  0 

GAS  AND  HOT- WATER  WORK. -Estimates  free. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,   AND  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS,  of  best  make  only,  from  10s.  6d. 

BEDDING  of  every  description  made  on  the  premises,  and  guaranteed  of  pure  materials  and 

good  workmanship. 
Americur.  Walnut  machine-made  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

A  large  Stock  of  cheap,  useful,  and  sound  Furniture  of  the  above  make  on  view 
at  prices  usually  charged  for  ordinary  deal. 
FURNITURE  for  Bed,  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms,  and  every  article  necessary  for  Douse 
Furnishing. 

EASY  TERMS  OF  PURCHASE. 
Special  arrangements  made  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  with  reference  to  CREDIT, 
without  in  any  way  altering  the  system  of  Plain  Figures  and  Fixed  Prices,  thus  retaining  to 
the  Purchaser  all  the  advantages  of  Prices  arranged  for  net  Cash. 

COLZA  OIL,  highest  quality    2s.  lod.  per  gallon. 

KEROSINE       „        „    Is.  6d.  „ 

In  drums  of  five  gallons  and  upwards  Is.  5d. 

W  l'L  L  I  A  M        S.  BURTON. 


HEAL  &  SON. 

BEDROOM  FXJI?.XSriTtJK.E, 


HEAL  &  SON,  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  postfree.— 21ft.249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
»nd  19,20, and 21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 
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DECORATION. 


"IX/TORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

-l-'JL  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  bad  great  experience  in  carrying 
ont  important  orders,  -will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
TN  VALID  FURNITURE.  —  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  £2  2s. ; 

Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  and  Beds,  from  £5  5s.  :  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  .'u.  ;  Carrying  Chairs.  £2  I6s.  6d.;  Reclining  Boards  £1  .>..;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s. ; 
Perambulators,  £1  5s.;  Leg  Bests.  £1  10s.;  Back  Rests,  12s.  0d.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £6  10s.;  Bed 
Tables,  from  15s.;  Sic.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  tree. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 
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UKAKFAST  in  BED.  — CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLVING 

BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to  nny  height  or  inclination  for  reading  and  writing.  Price 
from  12  id.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  GA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

TpIRESIDE  COMFORT.— CARTER'S  LITERARY 

MACHINE.— For  holding  a  Rook  or  Writing  Desk.  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position, 
over  an  Euiy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sola,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stoop- 
ing while  reading  or  writing.  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  tor 
India.   A  most  useful  gift.   Prices  from  21s.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PXJBL.I 
ETON  W 
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D  0 

As  inferior  imitations  of  their  celebrated  ART  STONE  WA11E  arc  being  intro- 
duce;, M.  srs.  DOUUTON  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  I  hi  :  i  ART  PRODUCTIONS  in- 
variably bear  an  impressed  Stamp,  with  the  name  in  full,  "  DOULTON,  LAMBETH,"  with 
the  year  ol  manufacture. 


ATOLLINARIS  WATER. 

"  Laureudonandus  Apollinari."— HOBAOB,  Book  IV.  Ode  2. 
GOLD   MEDAL,   PARIS,  1879. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  H,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  10  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


1VTORTH    BRITISH   and   MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

X  ^  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  £8,000,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL   450,000 

RESERVES  AND  BALANCE  OF  UNDIVIDED  PROFIT. .  1,142,470 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 
ACCUMULATED  FUNDS— LIFE  ASSURANCE  BRANCH..  £2,989,885 

„  „        ANNUITY  BRANCH   311,962 

The  Life  and  Annuity  Funds  are  specially  invested  to  meet  the  obligations  arising  under 
the  Life  Policies  and  Annuities,  and  are  not  liable  for  the  obligations  of  the  Fire  Department. 
REVENUE  FROM  LIFE  PREMIUMS  AND  INTEREST  ..  £448,574 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— BONUS  YEAR  18S0. 

The  Books  for  the  Current  Quinquennial  Period  close  on  December  31  next. 

POLICIES  on  the  Participating  Scale  opened  in  1880  will  Share  in  the  Division  then  to  be 
made,  and  at  future  Divisions  will  rank  for  an  additional  Bonus  as  compared  with  later 
entrants. 

NINE-TENTHS  of  the  WHOLE  PROFITS  of  the  Life  Assurance  Branch  are  allocated 

to  Participating  Policies.  The  Bonus  at  last  division  ranged,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
Policy,  from  £1  5s.  to  £2  per  cent,  per  Annum  on  the  Original  Sum  Assured. 

ANNUITIES  of  all  kinds  granted  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  NETT  FIRE  PREMIUMS  for  1879  were   £902,670 

FIRE  INSURANCES  at  Home  and  Abroad  may  be  effected  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Chief  Offices  : 

EDINBURGH   64  PRINCES  STREET. 

LONDON   61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET. 

T  IMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-*~  Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SU    N  ~~ F     I     R     E~   ~0    F    F    I    0  E. 
THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
Established  1710.    Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  Effected.  Sum  Insured  in  1879.  .£262,492,461. 

FRANCIS  B.  RELTON,  Secretary. 

PH  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.'  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

LOSS  OF  TIME  IS  LOSS  6~F  MONEY! 
ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME,  and  may  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy 
of  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest 
Accidental  Assurance  Company.   Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIUD,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  One  Million  and  a  Half  has  been  paid  as  compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

THE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000.    RESERVE  FUND.  £175,000. 
Head  Offioe-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Bills  issued  atthe  eurren  t  exchangeof  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branehesof  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  scut  tor  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interestdrawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


THE    BEST   DOG  MEDICINE. 


NALDIRE'S  " 


WORM  POWDERS. 

Price  2s.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  Of  all  Chemists,  nnd  on  receipt  of  Stamps  by  BARCLAY  &  SONS, 
95  Farringdon  Street,  London. 


(CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appreciated 

^  as  a  Case  of  GRANT'S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BR  ANDY,  which  can  be  ordered  of  any 
Wine  Merchant.  Queen's  quality,  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  Sportsman's 
special  quality,  50s.  per  dozen.   Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 

ILLS'  "THREE"  CASTLES"  TOBACCO?" 

IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  with  TINFOIL. 
WILLS'    "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. — " There's  no 

sweeter  Tobacco  cornea  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  *  THREE 
CASTLES.' "—Vide  "The  V'rginians."  Only  in  Packets  and  Cigarettes,  protected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

WILLS,  W.  L>.  &  H.  o. 


ES  CABLISIIED  193!). 

THE    PERFECT  i    N    of    SCOTCH    WHISKEY. — 
It  is  admitted  that  a  thuro         -matured  Scotch  Wh  skcy  is  the  most  pleasing  and 

wholesome  of  stimulants,  rivalling    u    nest  of  French  Brandy. 

The  Lancet  says  :  "  Douglas  &  Mai^uh  3  Whiskey  is  excellent  in  every  respect,  smooth  in 
taste  nnd  delicate  in  flavour,  the  advantage  o.'  skibul  blending." 

Price  40s.  per  dozen.  Bottles  and  Ca-^es  included.  Deli  \eiv-1  free  at  any  Railway  Station  in 
England,  in  quantities  of  two  dozen  and  upwards. 

DOUGLAS  &  MASON,  Wine  Merchants,  9G  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"T^HE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1678.**— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

JjEA~lTpERRINS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  imitations  of  the  Worcestershire  Sauce, 
LEA  &  PERRINS  beg  to  say  that  the  original  bears  their 

Signature  on  the  Label,  lor  which  the  purchaser  should  look  to  secure  the  genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 


Sold  Wholesale  _by  the  Pro- 

_   ,  London ; 

etail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


prielors,  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally 
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THE  CABINET  AND  IRELAND. 

IT  is  understood  that  the  Cabinet  has  for  several  days 
been  anxiously  considering  the  very  serious  question 
raised  by  the  reign  of  lawlessness  in  a  large  part  of 
Ireland.  Opinions  are  said  to  be  divided,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  rumours  of  so  circumstantial  a  kind  are 
wholly  wrong.  But  it  is  not  known  what  are  the  pre- 
cise points  of  difference,  or  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  Cabinet,  if  it  contrives  to  exist  with- 
out partial  disruption.  Meanwhile  two  Cabinet  Ministers 
have  stated  their  private  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Bright  have  spoken  at  great 
length  and  with  complete  freedom  at  Birmingham,  and 
have  informed  their  constituents  that,  although  coercion  is 
permissible  and  necessary  in  conceivable  circumstances, 
the  occasion  for  coercion  has  not  yet  arisen.  The  Irish 
have  grievances,  Mr.  Chamberlain  contends;  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  constitutional  theory,  redress  of  grievances 
comes  before  Supply,  so,  by  some  odd  analogy,  redress 
of  grievances  ought  to  come  before  locking  people  up  in 
prison.  Mr.  Bright  contented  himself  with  remarking 
that  force  was  no  remedy,  and  that  the  bad  things  said  to 
be  going  on  in  Ireland  were,  he  felt  sure,  much  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  seems  to  have  convinced  him- 
self that,  after  every  possible  deduction  for  exaggeration 
is  made,  enough  remains  to  show  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  Ireland  is  in  a  most  terrible  state.  The  plain  fact  is,  that 
the  question  which  the  Government  has  to  decide  is  not 
whether  the  disturbed  districts  shall  go  on  under  ordinary 
law,  but  whether  they  shall  go  on  under  no  law  at  all.  Law 
has  no  meaning  unless  it  stops  or  punishes  assassination, 
menaces  of  death,  tyrannical  dictation,  violent  assaults, 
destruction  of  property,  the  interruption  of  the  peaceable 
intercourse  of  peaceable  men.  Of  law  in  this  sense  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  disturbed  districts.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  the  reign  of  ordinary  law  might  be  restored  by  one 
or  both  of  two  means,  but  these  hopes  have  been  crushed 
altogether.  The  leaders  of  the  Land  League  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  it  was  considered  possible  that  such 
terror  might  have  been  struck  into  their  minds  and 
the  minds  of  their  subordinates  that  the  League  would 
dwindle  away  for  want  of  guidance.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  happened,  and  a  Romau  Catholic  Archbishop  has 
forwarded  a  contribution  to  the  Parnell  Defence  Fund, 
on  the  express  ground  that,  as  the  prosecution  has  had  no 
political  effect  whatever,  it  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
starting  a  curious  legal  point,  and  he  should  like  to  have 
the  side  of  the  defence  properly  argued.  It  was  also 
imagined  that  the  Irish  might  be  so  touched  with  grati- 
tude to  the  Liberal  Government  for  its  good  intentions  to- 
wards them  that  they  would  help  their  friends  by  behaving 
well.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  very  earnest  on  this  head. 
May  we  not  entreat,  he  said,  and  even  demand,  that  the 
Irish  shall  do  something  for  us  who  are  ready  to  do  so 
much  for  them  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  quite  entitled  to 
entreat  and  demand  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Liberal  party  has  been  urging  this  plea 
for  months,  and  that  the  Irish  wrongdoers  have  not  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  it.  Ordinary  law  has  failed,  a 
mild  prosecution  has  failed,  the  gratitude  that  expects 
favours  to  come  has  failed.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Bright  really  mean  is  that,  in  their  opinion, 
a  largo  portion  of  Ireland  shall  go  on  without  any  law  at 


all  until  the  Government  has  had  time  to  frame,  to 
propose,  and  to  ensure  the  success  of,  a  new  Land  Bill. 

There  are  some  objections  to  coercion  on  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Bright  did  not  touch,  or  touched 
very  lightly,  but  which  deserve  notice.  Force,  Mr. 
Bright  said,  is  no  remedy.  This  is  only  very  partially 
true.  Force  does  not  redress  grievances,  and  it  does  not 
cure  disaffection.  But  it  does  remedy  the  particular  evil 
which  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  It  prevents  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  ;  it  puts  an  end  to  the  open  tyranny  of  law- 
lessness ;  it  encourages  those  who  are  willing  to  abide  by 
the  law.  And  it  also  acts  in  another  way.  It  counteracts 
the  contagion  of  lawlessness.  It  prevents  anarchy  and 
impunity  going  hand  in  hand  and  bringing  over  the  in- 
different mass  to  what  seems  the  winning  side.  It  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  wise  men  have  recourse  to  coer- 
cion, and  it  is  most  necessary  to  see  that  force  is 
only  used  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  are  attained, 
and  that  no  more  is  attained.  A  White  Terror  is 
as  bad  as  a  Red  Terror ;  but  this  is  only  to  say  that  force 
may  be  abused,  not  that  force  within  rigid  limits  can- 
not remedy  such  an  evil  as  that  which  now  exists  in  the 
disturbed  districts — the  evil  of  ordinary  law  being  power- 
less. Then  it  is  said  that  it  Avould  be  a  very  tedious  and 
difficult  business  to  get  a  Coercion  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Bright  very  properly 
took  no  notice  of  this  objection.  It  is  not  for  Cabinet 
Ministers  to  say  that  Parliament  will  not  do  its  duty,  will 
not  listen  to  the  Goveimment,  will  not  put  down  wanton 
obstruction.  The  difficulties  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
may  embarrass  any  Government  on  any  subject ;  but  a 
Government  that  thinks  a  thing  ought  to  be  done  cannot 
avoid  asking  Parliament  to  do  it  on  the  mere  speculation 
that  Parliament  will  give  it  some  trouble;  otherwise  it  an- 
nounces that  it  despairs  altogether  of  the  Parliamentary 
system.  Lastly,  it  is  urged  that  in  this  particular  instance 
coercion  cannot  possibly  effect  the  proposed  object.  Mi*. 
Dillon,  for  example,  has  busied  himself  with  antici- 
pating and  providing  against  coercion,  and  declares 
that,  if  a  hundred  leading  members  of  the  Land  League 
were  arrested,  there  would  be  another  hundred  to  take  their 
places  and  keep  up  the  existing  tyranny  in  all  its  rigour. 
For  once  in  a  way  history  does  really  teach  by  examples. 
We  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  know  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  coercion  in  the  districts  now  disturbed,  but  we 
do  know  what  were  its  effect  in  instances  precisely 
similar.  In  1871  Lord  Hartington  brought  in  his  Bill  to 
put  down  Ribandism  in  Westmeath,  Meath,  and  King's 
County.  His  Bill  passed,  and  Ribandism  was  put  down 
by  its  leaders  being  frightened  away.  The  description 
which  Lord  Hartington  then  gave  of  Ribandism  was 
this  : — "  Such  a  state  of  terrorism  prevails  that  the  Society 
"  has  only  to  issue  its  edict  to  secure  obedience  ;  nor  has 
"  it  even  to  issue  its  edict ;  its  laws  are  so  well  known, 
"  and  an  infringement  of  them  is  followed  so  regularly 
"  by  murderous  outrage,  that  few  can  treat  them  with 
"  defiance.  Riband  law  exerts  such  power  that  no 
"  landlord  dare  exercise  the  commonest  rights  of  pro- 
"  perty  ;  no  farmer  or  other  employer  dare  exercise 
"  his  own  judgment  or  discretion  as  to  whom  he 
"  shall  employ  ;  in  fact,  so  far  does  the  influence  of 
"  the  Society  extend,  that  a  man  scarcely  dare  enter 
"  into  open  competition  in  the  fairs  or  markets  with 
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"  any  one  known  to  belong  to  the  Society."  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  Land  League.  Every  word  applied  by 
Lord  HartincJton  to  Westineath  is  now  applicable  to 
Mayo.  The  evil  that  existed  then  was  not  merely  some- 
thing like  that  which  exists  now.  It  was  absolutely 
identical ;  and  the  remedy  that  proved  effectual  then  may 
be  expected  to  prove  effectual  now. 

The  Government  is  preparing  a  new  Land  Bill ;  and  Sir. 
Bright,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  confident  that  the  Bill, 
when  seen,  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  satisfying  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  every  one.  If  such  a  Bill  can 
be  framed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  will  not  receive  the  patient,  and  even  indulgent, 
consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  grievances, 
real  serious  grievances,  suffered  by  Irishmen,  are  proved, 
Englishmen,  in  spite  of  their  disgust  and  horror  at  the 
prevailing  anarchy,  will  be  ready  to  redress  them.  If  a 
case  of  justice  is  made  out,  justice  will  be  done.  If  a  plea 
of  equity  is  put  forward,  the  ear  of  England  will  be  open 
to  the  plea.  If  money  is  to  be  found,  and  it  can  be  shown 
that,  if  spent,  it  will  do  lasting  and  great  good,  and 
that  to  find  it  is  not  to  do  injustice  to  the  English 
taxpayer  and  to  demoralize  the  Irish  tax-spender,  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
at  present  no  one  has  been  able  to  give  even  the  faintest 
outlines  of  such  a  measure.  Every  now  and  then  an 
amateur  offers  a  scheme  for  an  Irish  Land  Bill,  but  there 
are  two  facts  which  may  be  observed  as  to  all  these 
schemes.  Every  amateur  glides  over  the  difficulties 
of  his  proposal,  and  no  amateur  agrees  with  another. 
Still,  if  such  a  Bill  can  be  devised  by  the  Government, 
there  will  be  every  disposition  to  welcome  it.  But  what 
Parliament  will  demand  is  that  the  measure  shall  be  at 
once  equitable  and  efficacious.  It  must  do  justice  all 
round  ;  it  must  offer  a  fair  promise  of  redressing  all  the 
mischief  with  which  it  deals  ;  and  it  must  avoid  creating 
new  mischiefs  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  those  it  remedies. 
Every  day  shows  curious  and  unexpected  difficulties,  which 
the  framers  of  such  a  Bill  will  have  to  overcome.  One  of 
the  points  for  which  Mr.  Bright  most  earnestly  contends 
is  that  a  large  part  of  the  disquiet  in  Ireland  is  due  to 
the  land  being  held  by  large  proprietors.  Mr.  Charles 
Russell  has  been  studying  and  writing  about  the  Lans- 
DOWNE  estates,  and  he  thinks  the  rents  have  been  unduly 
raised.  But  what  induced  the  tenants  to  acquiesce  in  the 
raising  of  their  rents  ?  It  was  the  threat  held  out  by  the 
agent  that  Lord  Lansdowne  would  sell  his  estates,  and 
the  tenants  would  pay  anything  rather  than  get  into  the 
hands  of  small  men.  In  another  case  Lord  Louth  let  some 
land  to  a  tenant  at  10I.  ios.  a  year.  The  tenant  sublet  it 
for  26L,  and  had  the  audacity  to  ask  and  obtain  from  Lord 
Louth  a  reduction  of  his  rent  in  consequence  of  bad  times, 
and  then  refused  any  reduction  to  his  sub-tenant.  A  Land 
Bill  that  prevents  the  rich  from  grinding  the  poor  will  do 
little  for  Ireland;  it  must  prevent  the  poor  from  grinding 
the  poor,  if  it  is  to  be  efficacious,  and  to  ensure  this  is  a  very 
difficult  task.  The  Bill  of  the  Government  must,  to  suc- 
ceed, be  the  fruit  of  long,  patient,  wide-reaching  study. 
No  Government  that  ever  existed  could  frame  a  good  Irish 
Land  Bill,  if  such  a  Bill  is  possible,  without  long  deliber- 
ation. The  Disturbance  Bill  of  last  Session  failed,  not 
because,  as  Mr.  Bright  thinks,  the  Lords  always  reject 
every  Bill  they  ought  to  pass,  but  because  it  was  obvi- 
ously ill  considered,  and  was  the  fruit  of  a  sudden  impulse. 
Tf  anarchy  is  to  continue  in  the  disturbed  districts  until 
the  Government  bring  in  a  Land  Bill,  then,  if  the  time  is 
short,  the  Land  Bill  will  be  necessarily  a  Bill  to  which 
proper  attention  has  not  been  given.  If  the  time  is  long 
enough  to  permit  the  Bill  being  adequately  considered,  it 
will  be  so  long  that  this  continuance  of  unpunished  law- 
lessness will  be  a  standing  reproach  to  England  and  a 
curse  to  Ireland,  far  worse  than  the  most  bitter  critics  of 
the  Irish  can  think  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  endure. 


EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

THE  Sultan,  although  he  has  failed  to  keep  his  promise 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  has  since  the  date  of  his  Guildhall 
message  assured  the  English  and  German  Amrassadors 
that  Dulcigno  will  be  surrendered  without  delay.  It 
would  be  rash  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  the  occurrence  of 
an  event  which  has  been  so  long  postponed  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  chances  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  compliance 
with  the   undertaking   repeatedly    given  by  Turkey. 


Dervish  Pasha  is  supposed  to  be  more  resolute  and  more 
thoroughly  in  earnest  than  his  predecessor ;  he  has  a 
large  force  of  regular  troops  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  per- 
suaded some  of  the  Albanian  chiefs  to  abandon  further  re- 
sistance. The  most  convincing  argument  which  he  could 
employ  would  be  an  announcement  that  he  is  authorized 
to  use  force  if  the  commands  of  the  Sultan  are  not  peace- 
ably obeyed.  The  garrison  of  Dulcigno  has  hitherto 
been  expected  to  retire  before  the  Montenegrins,  who 
declined  to  advance,  under  coercion  from  the  combined 
fleet  which  was  neither  to  land  troops  nor  to  bom- 
bard the  town,  and  at  the  instance  of  a  Turkish  general 
who  considered  that  ho  was  not  authorized  to  tire  on 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  fleet  has  for  some 
time  past  suspended  the  so-called  demonstration,  and  no- 
thing has  been  heard  of  the  Montenegrin  army ;  but  the 
Sultax  seems  at  last  to  be  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty,  in  spite  of  the  real  or  pretended  obstacles  which 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  his  Government  by  provincial 
patriotism.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Albanian  League, 
which  has  often  furnished  the  dilatory  diplomatists  of 
Turkey  with  an  excuse,  may  of  late  have  caused  real  em- 
barrassment. The  closeness  and  permanence  of  the  bond 
which  unites  the  different  Albanian  tribes  is  doubtful ; 
but,  as  they  acquire  the  habit  of  acting  together,  they  may 
probably  become  jealous  of  attacks  directed  against  any  part 
of  their  territory.  As  the  Sultan  is  likely  to  need  the 
aid  of  the  Southern  Albanians  against  the  Greeks,  he  is 
probably  cautious  of  offending  the  feelings  of  those  who 
border  on  Montenegro.  If  the  complicated  difficulties  of 
the  case  are  at  last  surmounted,  the  boasted  concert  of 
Europe  will  not  have  been  wholly  ineffective.  The  Sultan 
will  probably  console  himself  for  his  final  submission  to  a 
just  demand  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  proved  his 
capacity  to  be  still  troublesome  to  Europe.  He  has  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  ascertained  that  he  will  for 
the  present  be  secure  against  naval  demonstrations  as  soon 
as  he  has  surrendered  Dulcigno. 

In  accordance  with  the  latest  exposition  of  his  policy, 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  engage  in  any  separate  adventure 
for  the  benefit  of  oppressed  nationalities.  His  undoubted 
good  will  to  the  Greeks  will  probably  exhibit  itself  in  the 
form  of  advice  to  abstain  for  the  present  from  aggression. 
They  have  a  legal  right  to  some  extension  of  territory, 
inasmuch  as  more  than  one  Turkish  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  discuss  the  line  of  a  new  frontier.  A  still 
stronger  moral  claim  is  founded  on  national  and  religious 
sympathy  with  the  population  of  the  border  provinces  ; 
and  prudent  politicians  are  reasonably  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  only  State  in  South-Eastern  Europe  which  is  likely 
to  pursue  an  independent  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
peated at  the  Guildhall  the  expression  of  his  belief  that 
the  Greek  claims  would  be  conceded  by  Turkey,  if  they 
were  heartily  supported  by  the  Great  Powers;  but 
the  condition  is  not  at  present  satisfied,  and  the  Greeks 
are  warned  that  they  are  not  to  expect  a  separate 
alliance  with  England.  They  have  no  other  founda- 
tion for  reasonable  hopes  of  success.  Russia  has  never 
been  enthusiastic  in  their  cause,  and  the  other  Con- 
tinental Powers  care  much  more  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  than  for  the  substitution  of  Orthodox  for 
Mahometan  rule.  Prince  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Greeks  beat 
the  Turks  as  their  ancestors  defeated  the  Persians ;  but 
in  the  present  day  the  barbarians  are  more  disciplined  and 
mere  recently  inured  to  war  than  the  Greeks  ;  and  their 
cause  is  better  than  that  of  Xerxes,  because  they  have 
for  several  centuries  held  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Germany,  of  Austria,  and  of  Erance  have,, 
in  similar  or  identical  terms,  cautioned  the  Ministry 
of  Athens  against  the  adoption  of  an  aggressive  policy. 
Good  advice  becomes  exceptionally  impressive  when  it 
proceeds  from  powerful  Governments.  Mr.  Gladstone  has- 
probably  been  disappointed  by  the  concurrence  of  Erance 
in  the  resolutions  of  Germany  and  Austria ;  but  the 
Western  Powers  could  not  in  any  case  have  prudently 
engsged  in  a  diplomatic  conflict  with  two  Empires  which 
were  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  present  state  of 
Turkey. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chamber  at  Athens  has  been  en- 
gaged in  animated  debates,  but  the  issues  on  which  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  are  contending  are  but 
imperfectly  understood.  The  party  of  Mr.  Tricoupis  and 
the  supporters  of  the  present  Government  profess  equal 
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eagerness  for  war ;  and  it  may  bo  remembered  that  the. 
King's  call  to  arms  in  his  speech  at  tho  opening  of 
the  Session  preceded  in  tiino  tho  chango  of  Ministry. 
The  armaments,  which  seem  to  furnish  an  additional 
argument  for  tho  conflict  which  they  wore  designed  to 
snstain,  began  several  months  ago,  and  they  aro  still 
far  from  completion.  It  is  probable  that,  although  both 
parties  may  use  equally  warlike  language,  ono  of  thorn 
really  desires  to  postpone  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
struggle.  Sound  patriotism  is  sometimes  tempted  or 
compelled  to  disguise  itself  by  acquiescence  in  popular 
prejudice.  Tho  resignation  of  tho  late  Ministers  may 
probably  have  been  caused  by  their  unwillingness  to  take 
the  decisive  step  of  declaring  war  ;  and,  if  so,  their  Parlia- 
mentary efforts  will  bo  directed  to  avoidance  of  an  im- 
mediate rupture.  Mr.  Cou.moundouros  has  onco  more 
assured  an  English  newspaper  Correspondent  that  the 
political  and  hnancial  consequences  of  a  retrograde  policy 
would  bo  more  perilous  than  the  hazards  of  delay.  The 
Ministry  also  announces  that  a  large  loan  has  already  been 
arranged ;  and,  if  tho  statement  is  true,  tho  terms  of 
tho  bargain  will  undoubtedly  be  onerous.  Nevertheless, 
peace,  however  unpalatable,  must  bo  cheaper  than  war  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  fear  auy  display 
of  popular  resentment,  except  perhaps  a  demand  for 
another  change  of  Ministry.  Mr.  Cou.moundouros  himself 
lately  acknowledged  that  many  of  tho  recent  recruits  are 
as  yet  wholly  uninstructed.  It  would  be  at  the  same  time 
cruel  and  unwise  to  expose  raw  troops  to  an  encounter 
■with  a  formidable  enemy  ;  and  defeat  would  produce  a  far 
deeper  feeling  of  indignation  than  any  temporizing  policy. 
An  acute  community  must  well  understand  the  reasons 
which  may  deter  the  Government  from  executing  im- 
practicable threats.  A  communication  to  the  Chamber  of 
the  advice  which  has  probably  been  tendered  by  friendly 
.  Courts  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  due  weight  with  rational 
jiohticians. 

The  decision  between  peace  and  war  may  perhaps  not 
rest  absolutely  with  the  Greek  Ministry.  The  Turks,  if 
they  think  war  advisable,  will  be  fully  justified  in  antici- 
pating a  rupture  which  the  enemy  loudly  proclaims  as 
imminent.  A  belligerent  is  not  bound  to  wait  for  the 
convenience  of  an  adversary  who  makes  no  secret  of  his 
hostile  purpose.  Perhaps  Mr.  Coumoundouros  may  inten- 
tionally provoke  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  foreign  sympathy  and  aid  in  defending 
his  country  from  attack.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
struggle  may  be  begun,  without  authority  from  either 
Government,  by  irregular  bands  on  the  border  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment would  think  itself  bound  to  repress  the  zeal  of 
undisciplined  patriots,  even  if  they  were  bent  rather 
on  plunder  than  on  conquest.  A  local  war  once  com- 
menced would  lead  to  the  despatch  of  reinforcements, 
and  eventually  to  the  advance  of  both  armies  to  the  scene 
of  action.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  made  any  considerable  preparations  for  war,  or 
even  whether  it  will  seriously  defend  those  parts  of  its 
territory  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  offered  to  cede. 
-  A  Greek  force  in  Thessaly  and  in  the  south-east  of  Epirus 
would  have  the  great  advantage  of  acting  in  the  midst  of 
a  friendly  population.  It  is  in  the  execution  of  the  dis- 
puted portion  of  the  Berlin  award  that  insuperable  diffi- 
culties will  probably  occur.  In  defending  Janina,  Prevesa, 
and  Metzovo,  the  Turkish  Government  will  be  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Albanians,  who  are  probably,  even  in  the 
absence  of  regular' troops,  more  than  a  match  for  a  Greek 
invader.  The  local  resistance  of  the  tribes  would  not  be 
hampered  by  the  diversion  which  is  probably  antici- 
pated to  arise  from  insurrections  in  the  neighbouring  pro* 
vinces. 


M.  DE  FREYCINET  AND  THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

"A/T  DE  FREYCINET  has  made  his  explanation,  and, 
_LtJ_  •  after  all,  nothing  has  been  explained.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  Minister  to  evince  the  delightful  candour 
which  characterizes  Lord  Derby  on  leaving  office ;  but  the 
circumstances  of  this  particular  retirement  were  so  excep- 
tional that  the  most  scrupulous  reticence  might  be 
expected  to  give  way  when  once  M.  de  Freycinet  was  on 
his  legs.  M.  de  Freycinet  proved  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  a  quite  extraordinary  faculty  of  defeating  expectation. 


Ho  first  excited  tho  curiosity  of  tho  Senate  by  announcing 
his  intention  to  speak  just  when  M.  Ferry  was  unking 
him  tho  subject  of  a  complimentary,  but  inaccurate, 
reference  ;  and  then,  when  his  turn  came,  ho  delivered  a 
speech  which  was  quite  to  tho  purpose  as  a  justilication 
01  tho  policy  ho  had  proposed  to  cany  out,  but  not  the 
least  to  tho  purpose  as  a  justilication  of  his  own  conduct  in 
regard  to  that  policy.  M.  he  Freycinet  gavo  the  fullest  and 
most  conclusive  reasons  why  ho  had  refrained  from  disper- 
sing tho  l  est  of  tho  orders  after  ho  had  dispersed  the  Jesuits. 
Ho  showed  why  ho  had  thought  it  prudent  to  hold  his 
hand,  and  to  what  good  advantage  ho  had  employed  his 
time  while  holding  it.  Ho  maintained  that  tho  distinction 
between  tho  Jesuits,  who  were  to  be  dispersed  at  a  date 
fixed  in  the  Decree,  and  tho  other  orders,  who  were  to  bo 
dispersed  at  a  date  to  bo  chosen  by  the  Government,  re- 
presented a  distinction  in  the  tasks  laid  upon  the  Minister. 
His  business  was  to  disperse  the  Jesuits  and  to  bring  the 
other  orders  into  subjection  to  the  State.  Dispersion  was 
to  be  really  applied  to  the  Jesuits,  while  the  remaining 
orders  were  only  to  be  threatened  with  it.  The  only  way 
of  extorting  any  kind  of  submission  from  the  orders  was 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  Vatican  ;  and  M.  DE  Frey- 
cinet asks,  with  great  pertinence,  what  is  the  use  of  having 
a  Concordat,  keeping  an  Ambassador  at  the  Vatican,  and 
receiving  a  Nuncio  at  Paris,  if,  when  questions  of  common 
interest  arise,  the  French  Government  is  not  to  negotiate 
with  the  Poi'E.  There  is  a  party  in  France  which  desires  the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat,  the  suppression  of  the  Budget 
of  Public  Worship,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  They,  as  M.  de  Freycinet  says,  are  logical.  But 
it  is  not  logical  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  Con- 
cordat, to  argue  against  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  yet  to  treat  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
though  he  did  not  exist.  This  is  a  neat  and  well  deserved 
thrust  at  M.  Gambetta.  M.  Gambetta  has  committed  him- 
self with  more  positiveness  than  he  has  often  shown  of 
late  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Church  is  too  dangerous  a 
power  to  be  allowed  her  freedom.  He  desires  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Concordat,  because  he  holds  that  it  gives  the 
State  an  advantage  which  it  would  greatly  miss  if  the 
Concordat  were  abolished.  Yet  the  persons  and  journals 
usually  supposed  to  express  M.  Gambetta's  mind  were 
markedly  hostile  to  M.  de  Freycinet's  negotiation  with 
tho  Pope.  In  spite  of  the  treaty,  in  spite  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor, in  spite  of  the  Nuncio,  they  thought  it  degrading 
to  tho  French  Government  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  M.  de  Freycinet  took  care, 
however,  to  add  that  his  colleagues  in  tho  Cabinet  did  not 
take  this  view.  There  was  not  one  of  them,  he  said,  who 
had  not  wished  him  success  in  the  steps  he  was  taking.  Nor 
did  any  difference  arise  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 
The  Pope-  was  conciliatory  from  the  first ;  the  orders, 
under  pressure  from  the  Vatican,  became  conciliatory. 
The  orders  were  to  make  a  declaration  which  should  give 
the  Government  an  excuse  for  postponing  further  action 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Session  began  the  Government  undertook  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  regulate  the  right  of  association,  under  which  the 
orders  might  apply  for  recognition.  Upon  all  these 
points  the  Cabinet  was,  to  all  appearance,  united,  and  M. 
de  Freycinet  hints  that  it  would  have  remained  united  but 
for  his  speech  at  Montauban.  After  that,  he  says,  diffi- 
culties arose.  Now,  as  the  part  of  this  speech  which 
referred  to  the  religious  orders  was  only  a  statement  of 
the  policy  which  had  already  been  agreed  to  by  tho  Cabinet, 
the  natural  inference  is  that  the  cause  of  these  difficulties 
is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  M.  de  Freycinet's  Cabinet  was 
broken  up  from  without,  not  from  within.  The  dissentient 
Ministers  did  not  discover  that  they  disapproved  of  his 
policy  until  they  had  first  discovered  that  it  was  disap- 
proved of  by  a  great  personage  outside.  M.  de  Freycinet 
gave  no  hint  of  this  beyond  the  solitary  and  significant  re- 
ference to  his  Montauban  speech.  He  was  as  unwilling 
as  M.  Ferry  had  before  professed  himself  to  gratify  the 
lovers  of  anecdote,  and  he  accordingly  contented  himself 
with  the  statement,  as  damaging  to  M.  Ferry  as  anything 
that  could  well  have  been  said,  that  the  whole  Cabinet  had 
been  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  between  the 
Government  and  the  Vatican,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
the  policy  they  had  assented  to  was  made  public  that  they 
saw  any  reason  for  withdrawing  their  consent. 

There  is  another  question  upon  which  M.  de  Freycinet 
must  be  able  to  say  much  that  would  be  interesting,  had 
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be  not  upon  tin's  point  also  imposed  on  himself  the  rule  of 
silence.  _  If  he  had  held  any  post  but  that  which  he  did 
bold,  his  resignation  would  have  been  quite  intelligible. 
He  would  simply  have  proposed  a  certain  policy  to  the 
Cabinet,  have  secured  its  acceptance  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  have  failed  to  remove  the  later  scruples  of  his 
colleagues.  But  this  is  not  the  process  ordinarily  followed 
when  the  proposer  of  a  policy  is  the  Prime  Minister.  In 
that  case,  if  the  consent  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 
that  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  proves  in  the  end  to  be  only 
that  of  a  part  of  the  Cabinet,  it  is  the  dissentients  who 
retire.  They  find  themselves  unable  on  reflection  to  adopt 
the  Prime  Minister's  views,  and  they  place  their  resig- 
nations in  his  hands.  In  the  recent  change  of  Ministry 
in  France  this  process  was  entirely  reversed.  Instead  of 
the  dissentient  Ministers  placing  their  resignations  in 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Feeycinet,  M.  de  Freycinet  may  be 
said  to  have  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  dissentient  Ministers.  There  was  never  per- 
haps a  Ministerial  crisis  in  which  the  parts  were  so 
completely  reversed.  The  malcontents  in  the  Cabinet 
had  the  mastery  from  the  first.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Geevy 
was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  M.  de  Feeycinet,  and 
if  so  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  retained  M.  de  Feey- 
cinet in  office,  and  filled  up  the  places  of  M.  Feeey  and  M. 
Constans.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  he  must  have 
given  M.  de  Feeycinet  a  hint  to  retire,  because  the  Peime 
Ministee  would  hardly  deprive  the  President  of  his  ser- 
vices on  no  better  ground  than  the  necessity  he  was  under 
of  parting  company  with  some  of  his  colleagues.  He  must 
surely  have  given  the  Peesident  his  choice  in  the  matter, 
and  have  left  it  to  him  to  say  whether  he  would  begin  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom. 
If  so,  it  must  be  supposed  that  M.  GeIvy  used  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choice  thus  afforded,  and  determined  that  M. 
de  Feeycinet  should  go  and  that  M.  Feeey  should  remain. 
It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  the  President  of  the 
Republic  is  no  more  his  own  master  under  the  present 
order  of  things  than  the  Peime  Minister.  Each  has  to  bear 
bis  burden  and  to  receivehis  orders. WhetherM.  deFreycinet 
was  willing  to  l'emain  Minister  in  spite  of  M.  Gambetta  had 
M.  Geevy  wished  it,  or  M.  Ge^vy  was  willing  to  retain 
M.  de  Feeycinet  in  spite  of  M.  Gambetta  had  M.  de 
Feeycinet  wished  it,  are  points  which  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  has  made  no  clearer  than  they  were  before. 

The  French  Conservatives  have  lately  heard  some  very 
plain  truths  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  They  have 
certainly  not  been  seen  to  much  advantage  during  the 
recent  conflicts  between  the  police  and  the  religious 
orders.  A  genuine  street  riot,  caused  by  the  inability  of 
the  authorities  to  restrain  an  expression  of  popular  sym- 
pathy with  the  dispossessed  monks,  might  have  served  the 
turn  of  the  Opposition  very  well ;  but  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  undignified  struggles  with  officers  who  were 
only  obeying  orders.  An  article  in  the  Figaro  professes  to 
give  the  reason  why  this  kind  of  demonstration  has  been  so 
much  in  favour  with  the  Right.  They  only  care,  it  seems, 
for  politics  when  some  amusement  is  to  be  got  out  of  them. 
They  will  go  in  crowds  to  see  a  scene  in  the  Chamber, 
or  to  dinner  at  Chambord,  or  to  a  barricade  set  up  in  a 
monastery.  It  is  the  dull  work  of  politics  that  they 
dislike — the  quiet  endeavours  to  undo  the  injustice 
wrought  by  the  Government,  which,  if  persevered  in, 
would  in  the  end  do  more  than  anything  to  im- 
press the  French  people.  The  way  in  which  M. 
sSaint-Genest  would  have  had  them  meet  the  Decrees 
would  have  been  by  at  once  providing  asylums  for  the 
dispossessed  monks,  employment  for  the  functionaries  who 
bad  given  up  their  places  rather  than  be  instrumental  in 
dispossessing  them,  and  schools  for  the  children  whom  the 
monks  are  no  longer  there  to  teach.  But,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  the  men  who  are  constantly  proclaiming 
their  resolution  to  endure  this  or  that  extremity,  cannot 
endure  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  That  is 
an  operation  out  of  which  no  amusement  is  to  be 
got.  They  prefer  to  talk  about  ;;  children  without 
"  a  God  and  monks  without  a  home,"  and  to  leave 
both  to  shift  for  themselves.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
convince  the  French  nation  that  the  religious  part  of  it 
is  really  in  earnest,  and  unless  this  conviction  can  be 
created,  M.  Saint-Genest  is  of  opinion  that  the  religious 
and  Conservative  part  of  the  nation  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
eaten  up  by  the  Radicals.  M.  Saint-Genest  regrets  the 
approaching  catastrophe,  but  he  is  not  surprised  at  it,  nor 


does  he  affect  to  think  that  it  is  undeserved.  The  Con- 
servatives have  become  a  party  of  mere  talk,  and  in  so. 
severely  Radical  a  world  as  France  is  now,  a  party  of  mere 
talk  has  no  chance  of  living. 


THE  IRISH  ANARCHISTS. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  difficult  to  determine  when  fallacies- 
are  too  gross  for  refutation,  it  may  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  expose  the  perverse  pretence  that  the  present 
Irish  agitation  is  in  any  sense  constitutional  or  legitimate. 
Mr.  Paunell,  indeed,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  as- 
serted that  the  organization  of  the  Land  League  furnishes 
a  substitute  for  agrarian  murder.  It  would  not,  as  he 
declared,  have  been  necessary  to  assassinate  Mr.  Boyd  if 
a  branch  of  the  League  had  been  previously  established  in 
the  district.  The  demagogues  have  sometimes  compared 
their  conspiracy  with  the  operations  of  Trade- Unions,  or 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Corn  Law  League  of  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
really  wish  to  convince  their  followers  that  they  confine 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  The  leaders 
are  not  careful  to  rebuke  their  accomplices  who  pub- 
licly threaten  the  landlords  with  "  leaden  pills,"  or  an- 
nounce that  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  America 
would  die  happy  if  each  could  first  have  shot  a  Saxon. 
The  apologists  of  the  League  in  England,  addressing 
a  different  audience,  seek  to  extend  to  the  Land  League 
the  toleration  which  Las  been  enjoyed  by  many  more 
or  less  factions  clubs  and  associations.  A  knot  of  fussy 
and  obscure  admirers  of  anarchy  have  instituted  a  little 
society  of  their  own  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
securing  impunity  to  the  promoters  of  the  Land  League. 
In  their  profession  of  piunciples  they  announce  that 
organized  agitation  is  the  best  security  against  crimes  of 
violence.  The  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  new 
Club  is  a  lady  who  has  often  exhibited  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  limited  class  to  which  she  thinks  fit 
to  belong.  The  combination  of  feminine  logic  with 
masculine  obtuseness  of  perception  seems  to  constitute 
the  political  variety  of  the  strong-minded  woman.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
may  be  disappointed  of  the  interview  for  which  they  have 
applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  If,  through  an  excess  of 
courtesy,  he  should  grant  their  request,  he  will  perhaps 
explain  to  them  the  meaning  of  constitutional  agitation. 

During  the  earlier  stage  of  his  agitation  for  Repeal 
O'Connell  embarrassed  the  Government  of  the  day  by 
incessant  repetition  of  the  argument  that  petitions  for  the 
repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  presented  in  exercise 
of  an  acknowledged  constitutional  right.  He  further  con- 
tended that  combinations  for  a  lawful  purpose  were  neces- 
sarily legitimate ;  and,  although  his  meetings  and  his 
speeches  brought  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  rebellion,  he 
provided  plausible  excuses  for  English  politicians  who 
found  it  convenient  to  excuse  or  vindicate  his  con- 
duct. The  managers  of  the  Lanct  League,  instead  of 
following  the  precedent  established  by  O'Connell,  pass 
by  Parliament  in  their  direct  and  avowed  prosecu- 
tion of  their  lawless  purposes.  They  avow  their  inten- 
tion of  abolishing  "  landlordism,"  or  the  ownership  of 
land  demised  to  occupying  tenants,  and  they  urge  their 
followers  at  once  to  withhold  payment  of  rent,  or  of  the 
excess  of  rent  beyond  a  standard  arbitrarily  fixed.  The 
rack-rent  which  they  denounce  is  an  undisputed  debt;  and 
instigation  to  refuse  the  discharge  of  legal  obligations 
would  be  a  crime  even  if  compliance  with  the  counsels  of 
the  agitators  were  intended  to  be  exclusively  voluntary. 
A  still  more  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Land  League  is 
that  no  member  of  the  body,  and,  it  may  be  added,  no 
other  person,  shall  occupy  land  vacated  by  eviction  on 
account  of  non-payment  of  rent.  The  laws  enacted 
by  the  multitude  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Paenell 
and  his  associates  are  to  be  professedly  enforced  by 
the  formidable  machinery  of  social  excommunication, 
with  the  well-understood  supplement,  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience, of  mutilation  of  cattle,  of  bodily  torture,  of  arson, 
and  of  murder.  Combination  for  such  objects  by  such 
methods  will  only  cease  to  be  unlawful  when  all  known 
or  imaginable  laws  are  repealed.  Instead  of  applying 
to  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  alleged  grievances,  Mr. 
Paenell  tells  the  multitude  that  it  must  legislate  for 
itself,  in  the  assurance  that  Parliament  must  hereafter 
recognize  and   sanction   a    spoliation  which   has  once 
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been  effected.  O'Connkli.'s  enso  would  bo  analogous  if, 
instead  of  expressing  a  belief  that  the  Act  of  1'  nion  would 
lu>  repealed,  ho  had  openly  advised  a  refusal  of  obedience 
to  tho  existing  authorities,  and  assured  his  followers  that 
Parliament  would  recognize  a  successful  revolt. 

The  atrocious  conspiracy  which  lias  been  organized 
against  an  agent  in  Mayo  merely  because  he  has  discharged 
Ins  duty  to  Lis  employer  has  so  far  pleased  tho  fancy  of 
his  savage  persecutors  as  both  to  furnish  a  precedent  of 
oppression,  and  to  add  a  new  word  to  tho  jargon  of 
anarchy.  At  a  late  meeting  of  one  of  the  branches  it  was 
resolved  to  "  Boycott"  fourteen  persons  who  are  thought 
to  have  offended  against  tho  legislation  of  the  League. 
Some  are  probably  landlords  or  agents,  or  tenants  who 
have  taken  prohibited  land.  The  remainder  may  be  trades- 
men,  or  workmen,  or  private  enemies  of  some  of  tho  local 
agitators.  All  these  victims  of  intolerable  cruelty  are 
to  be  excluded  from  all  the  intercourse  of  life  like  heretics 
in  the  worst  part  of  the  dark  ages.  On  pain  of  sharing 
their  sufferings,  or  of  still  worse  evils,  no  servant  or 
labourer  is  to  work  for  them ;  no  tradesman  is  to  sell 
them  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  no  dealer  is  to  buy  their 
produce  ;  and  if,  without  an  explicit  sentence,  any  of  them 
should  meet  with  a  violent  death,  they  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  no  witness  of  the  crime  will  be  forthcoming. 
Since  the  time  of  the  French  Convention  and  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  no  more  abominable  organization  of  lawless  tyx-anny 
has  been  witnessed.  Provision  has  been  made  for  even  the 
rare  and  improbable  contingency  of  the  apprehension  of 
assassins.  Mr.  Biggar  lately  announced  that  the  League 
would  bear  the  cost  of  defending  such  prisoners,  be- 
cause, as  he  said  amid  the  sympathetic  laughter  of  the 
audience,  he  might  perhaps  be  innocent.  The  League 
would  never  trouble  itself  about  his  peril  if  he  were  known 
to  be  innocent.  Mr.  Paknell  loudly  complained  of  certain 
precautions  which  the  police  had  taken  to  prevent  tamper- 
ing with  witnesses  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyd.  Any  inter- 
ference with  the  ruffians  who  execute  the  informal  decrees 
of  the  League  is  intolerable  to  the  virtual  principals. 

The  prosecution  of  the  leaders,  though  it  may  too 
probably  bo  abortive,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  subject 
of  indignation  and  menace.  Mr.  Dillon,  the  former 
apologist  of  cattle-maiming,  and  one  of  the  defendants, 
has  the  audacity  to  recommend  that  the  landlords  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  the  immunity  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators from  punishment.  One  peculiarity  of  the  consti- 
tutional agitation  is  a  claim  to  be  above  the  law.  The 
accomplices  outside  are  to  take  hostages  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  landlords  are  within  easy  reach.  It  is  true 
that,  after  threatening  the  landlords  in  general  terms,  Mr. 
Dillon  speaks  of  an  attack,  not  on  their  persons,  but 
on  their  pockets.  If  his  advice  is  literally  followed, 
rent  is  to  be  wholly  withheld  till  Mr.  Dillon  and 
his  confederates  are  acquitted.  A  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  proposal  will  suggest  itself  to  the 
popular  mind.  The  landlords  who  are  to  be  robbed  or 
murdered  in  retaliation  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Go- 
vernment have  no  control  over  its  policy.  If  they  had 
been  consulted  the  majority  of  them  would  probably  have 
recommended  an  entirely  different  course  of  action,  though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  precautionary  measures  and 
summary  justice  would  be  less  acceptable  to  the  offenders 
than  a  doubtful  appeal  to  a  jury.  Mr.  Dillon's  speech 
illustrates  the  invariable  tendency  of  lawlessness  to  become 
more  and  more  violent  and  unscrupulous.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  O'Connell's  maxim  that  he  who  commits  a 
crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy,  the  enemies  of  the  Land 
League,  or,  in  other  words,  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
community,  ought  to  have  accumulated  a  large  reserve  of 
strength  which  has  not  yet  been  expended  on  its  behalf  by 
the  Government.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  malignant  pedants  and  strong-minded  women, 
opinion  in  England  is  rapidly  becoming  unanimous.  The 
long  hesitation  of  the  Government  has  probably  had  the 
effect  of  straining  the  patience  of  those  who  still  retain 
any  regard  for  law  or  for  liberty.  Even  the  Birmingham 
Association  expresses  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Land  League,  though  it  of  course  thinks  it  necessary  at 
tho  same  time  to  protest  against  the  law  and  the  tenure  of 
l:md.  It  is  less  surprising  that  Lord  Cokk  should  have 
expressed  at  Bristol  the  probably  well-founded  opinion 
that  the  Land  League  agitation  has  but  little  to  do 
with  any  wrongs  which  may  have  been  formerly  inflicted 
on  Ireland.  The  contrary  proposition  is  maintained  by  a 
writer  of  a  pamphlet  who  has  succeeded  in  eliciting  one 
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one  slight  oversight  Mr.  GtiADSTONH  mildly  complaint).  An 
account  in  tho  pamphlet  of  the  Land  Act  casually  omitted 
all  mention  of  tho  compensation  for  disturbance  which 
was  not  unreasonably  considered  by  Mr.  Cladstonk  and 
his  colleagues  tho  most  important  provision  of  tho  Act. 
Germs  of  future  legislation  which  were  invisible  in  1870 
are  about  to  expand  freely,  if  their  vegetation  is  not 
checked  by  tho  contemptuous  rejection  of  tho  whole 
system  by  the  Laud  League  In  tho  most  innocent  part  of 
his  last  speech  Mr.  Dillon  declared  that  the  Land  Act  is 
not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  abolished  altogether. 


THE  LAHORE  DURBAR. 

THE  political  characteristics  of  Englishmen  have  no 
doubt  undergone  some  change  of  late  years,  yet  there 
are  some  which  continue  to  show  themselves  with  unvary- 
ing constancy.  Among  these  perhaps  almost  the  first 
place  is  duo  to  a  certain  impatience  of  important  ques- 
tions after  they  have  reached  a  given  stage.  "  Let  us 
"  hear  no  more  of  it  "  is  the  familiar  phrase  which  ex- 
presses this  feeling,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  feeling 
itself  nothing  could  well  be  more  striking  than  the  little 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  Lord  Ri pom's  reported 
utterances  at  the  recent  Durbar  at  Lahore.  A  very  few 
months  ago  Afghanistan  was  sufficiently  frequent  in  the 
mouths  of  men.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  bril- 
liant success  achieved  by  General  Roberts — whose  arrival 
in  England  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  news  of 
Lord  Ripon's  speech  came  to  us  might  have  been  thought 
likely  to  recall  public  attention  to  the  subject — ended 
the  Afghan  question.  On  the  contrary,  that  question  is 
in  a  more  difficult,  if  not  a  more  actively  troublesome,  con- 
dition than  ever.  The  singular  combination  of  resolution 
and  irresolution  which  made  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
decide  to  hold  Candahar  during  the  winter  without 
following  up  the  advantage  of  the  1st  of  September,  and 
without  finally  determining  the  future  status  of  the  city 
itself,  has  produced  its  natural  fruit.  Ayoub  has  plucked 
up  his  spirit  and  is  recruiting  his  forces  in  Herat ;  Abdur- 
rahman is  holding  his  own,  and  not  more  than  holding  his 
own,  at  Cabul ;  the  tribes  of  the  centre  aro  once  more 
thinking  of  openly  avowing  their  allegiance  to  Yakoob, 
the  only  chief  whom  they  have  really  favoured.  At  any 
moment  the  country  may  be  in  a  blaze  agajn,  and  though 
there  is  no  longer  much  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  summer,  the  announced  retreat  from  the 
Kurum  deprives  us  of  the  last  chance  of  effectively  and 
speedily  quenching  a  conflagration.  The  policy  of  holding 
or  of  evacuating  Afghanistan  must  always  be  a  question 
rather  for  experts  possessed  of  local  knowledge  than  for 
critics  at  a  distance.  But  critics  at  a  distance  arc  entitled 
to  say  that  a  policy  of  shilly-shally  between  tho  two  can 
have  only  one  result. 

It  is  this  moment  that  Lord  Ripon  has  chosen  for  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  intends  to  return  to  the  policy  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  and  that  in  the  future  internal  development  is 
to  occupy  the  attention  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the 
Government  of  India.  A  reporter  with  a  nice  sense  of 
distinctions  has  called  this  "virtually  a  manifesto";  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  discarding  whatever  limitation 
may  be  intended  by  the  use  of  the  adverb.  It  is  a  mani- 
festo, and  one  of  the  gravest  import.  Pointed  reference 
was  made,  it  seems,  to  a  Durbar  held  by  the  late  Lord 
Lawrence  in  1864 ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  implied,  or 
stated,  that  the  last  sixteen  years  were  to  be  regarded  as 
a  regx'ettable  "  loop "  in  Indian  policy.  In  making  use 
of  such  allusions  Lord  Ripon  must  have  known  very 
well  what  would  be  inferred  from  his  words.  It  does 
not  very  much  matter  what  the  policy  of  the  late  Lord 
Lawrence  actually  was.  It  matters  very  much  what 
construction  has  been  placed  on  that  policy  in  recent 
political  controversy.  That  construction  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  For  a  Liberal  Viceroy  of  India  to  an- 
nounce his  return  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence  means 
that  the  policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Government 
instructed  Lord  ISTorthbrook  to  carry  out  is  to  be  enforced 
to  the  utmost.  What  happens  outside  the  frontiers  is  to  be 
a  matter  of  no  moment,  or  of  a  languid  diplomatic  interest 
only,  to  the  Governments  at  home  and  in  the  peninsula. 
India  is,  if  possible,  to  be  developed — that  is  to  say,  the 
lamb  is  to  be  carefully  fattened  ;  bnt  the  eyes  of  the 
shepherd  arc  to  be  as  carefully  averted  from  any  con- 
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sideration  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wolf,  and  the  state 
of  the  walls  of  the  fold.     Just  before  he  made  these 
remarkable  utterances  Lord  Ripon  had  been  reviewing 
an  imperfecta  victorious,  but  still  a  victorious,  army,  to 
which  he  had  paid  merited  compliments.    But  his  state- 
ments at  the  Durbar,  if  not  exactly  a  slight  upon  that 
army,  amount  to  an  insinuation  that  it  is  a  somewhat 
superfluous  instrument.  All  that  Indian  statesmen  have  got 
to  do  is  to  attend  to  home  affairs  and  to  let  foreign  affairs 
alone.    A  few  months,  if  General  Skobeleff's  calculations 
are  not  wrong,  may  place  him  within  a  stone's  throw,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  of  Northern  Afghanistan ;  aud  North- 
ern Afghanistan  is  divided  between  a  declared  foe  of 
England  who  has  been  allowed  to  escape  almost  scot- 
free  after  affixing  a  terrible  disgrace  upon  us,  and  a 
very  uncertain  friend,  whose  good  will  and  power  are 
equally   doubtful.     Barely  three  months    have  passed 
since   the   ease  with    which   a  hostile    army,  heavily 
equipped  with  artillery,  can  pass  from  the  frontiers  of 
Turkestan   to   the    immediate    neighbourhood   of  the 
frontiers  of  India  was  proved  to  demonstration.  But 
all    these   things   have   apparently  had   no    effect  on 
Lord  Ripon,  or  on  those  whose  mind  he  speaks.  True, 
the  presence  of  ten  thousand  British  troops  (at  least,  ten 
thousand  on  paper)  at  Candahar  seems  to  show  that  in- 
ternal development  is  somehow  or  other  not  the  only 
thing  which  must  occupy  an  Indian  Government.  But 
this  is  ignored.    The  policy  of  the  ostrich,  and  something 
more  than  the  policy  of   the  ostrich,  is  again  openly 
avowed.     The  angry  political  inflammation  which  at  the 
present  moment  extends  over  half  Asia  attracts  none  of 
Lord  Ripox's  attention.    He  speaks,  apparently,  as  if  pro- 
found peace  reigned  in  Persia,  in  the  desert,  in  Afghan- 
istan, on  the  frontiers  of  China.      He   has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  cultivate  his  garden  ;  and  spades  and  navvy's 
gear,  not  swords  and  intrenching  tools,  are  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  cultivation. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  there  landed  in  England 
within  a  few  hours  of  this  speech  of  Lord  Ripon's  a  man 
who  was  fresh  from  the  task  of  relieving  and  partly 
avenging  a  beaten  Anglo-Indian  army.  Sir  Frederick 
ROBERTS  amply  deserved  his  reception  at  Dover,  and  a 
good  deal  more  too.  His  famous  march  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  absurd  apprehensions  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  of  some  disproportionate  laudation  afterwards  ; 
his  victory,  not  in  the  least  by  his  own  fault,  was  cur- 
tailed and  shorn  of  its  proper  consequences  and  complete- 
ness. But  few  modern  generals,  perhaps  no  other  modern 
general  for  many  years,  have  so  thoroughly  performed  the 
task  set  them  to  do,  and  nothing  higher  can  possibly  be 
Said  of  any  soldier  than  this.  It  would,  however,  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  if  military  and  political  etiquette 
per  mitted  it,  to  hear  Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  opinion  as 
to  this  formal  announcement  by  Lord  Ripon  that  the 
sword  may  now  be  turned  into  the  ploughshare  all  over 
British  India.  General  Roberts  has  himself  been  almost 
uniformly  victorious.  Yet  he  has  seen,  as  we  have  said, 
[>thcv  English  generals  cooped  up  by  hostile  forces;  and 
lie  has  himself,  at  no  very  distant  time,  been  subjected, 
■  hough  under  less  painful  circumstances  and  with  a 
more  satisfactory  result,  to  the  same  humiliation.  He 
knows  that  the  power  which  did  this  still  exists,  that  it  is 
only  divided  and  temporarily  reduced,  not  finally  crushed, 
lie  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a 
forward  policy  by  any  vulgar  feelings  of  self-interest;  for 
the  credit  which  he  has  won  ought,  at  least  for  the  time,  to 
be  sufficient  for  a  very  glutton  of  fame  and  fighting.  He 
is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the  permanent  retention  of 
Gmdahar,  as  indeed  are  most  military  men  ;  but  that  is 
not  the  point,  at  issue.  The  point  is  whether  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  unbiassed  by 
political  necessities  and  prejudices  can  adopt,  as  Lord 
RirON  would  seem  to  have  adopted,  the  policy  of  blindness 
tOu  the  external  dangers  of  India.  No  doubt  there  are 
internal  dangers,  too,  though  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  over-  rather  than  under-dcvelopment 
may  not  be  said  to  bo  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  these  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  point  either.  Of  course  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of  famine, 
the  development  of  manufactures,  the  proper  distribution 
of  taxation,  and  all  the  other  cares  of  a  wise  Homo  Office, 
should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Government. 
Bat  the  question  is  whether  the  attitude  which  might  have 
befitted  England  as  to  her  own  interior  condition  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Napoleon  wars  befits  India  now.  It 


I  is  inconceivable  that  a  practical  soldier  or  a  statesman 
!  unpledged  to  party  should  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.    The  mere  utterance  of  the  words  Persia, 
Merv,  Herat,  Cabul,  Kashgar,  Burmah,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  such  an  auswer  is  utterly  wrong.    No  doubt  it 
is  advisable  that  the  military  cares  and  proceedings  of 
the  Indian  Government  should  be  directed  rather  to 
defence  than  to  offence.    But  defence  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries has  to  be  of  a  decidedly  offensive  character.  The 
mere  expression  of  a  plaintive  desire  to  be  left  alone 
and   allowed   to  develop   oneself   comfortably   and  at 
leisure  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  secure  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  development.    Distasteful  as  the  fact  may  . 
be  to  certain  schools  of  politicians,  we  won  India  by  the 
sword,  and  by  the  sword,  like  every  one  else  who  has  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  country,  we  must  keep  or 
lose  it.    The  expenditure  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  ;  but  it  is  the  most 
necessary   and  remunerative  expenditure  in  the  whole 
Indian  Budget,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
minimized  by  a  constant  maintenance  of  the  army  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  and  by  the  showing  of  a  bold  front,  so 
as  to  discourage  attempts  from  without,  it  is  more  than 
the  country  can  fairly  bear.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
policy,  at  least  as  that  policy  is  construed  by  his  own 
party,  to  which  Lord  Ripon  announces  his  return,  means 
in  all  human  probability  another  Afghan  war  and  the 
expenditure  of  an  unknown  number,of  millions,  perhaps 
at  a  time  when  England  and  India  may  be  in  the  severest 
straits. 


THE  FRENCH  DEBATE  ON  THE  MAGISTRACY. 

MOST  English  readers  of  newspapers  are  aware  that  a 
measure  has  been  introduced  into  the  French  Chamber 
for  a  reform  of  the  magistracy,  and  that  the  principal  pro- 
vision of  the  measure  is  that  during  the  period  of  one 
year  magistrates  belonging  to  Courts  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  removable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive.  What  cannot  be  learnt  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  information  is  how  this  proposal 
comes  to  be  made,  how  it  is  defended,  and  on  what 
grounds  it  is  attacked.  Every  proposal  of  the  Government 
is  attacked  by  its-  avowed  enemies,  but  this  proposal  is  at- 
tacked by  some  who  are  the  Government^  warm  friends. 
The  debate  has  been  ably  conducted,  and  the  speeches  of 
those  Republicans  who  support  and  those  Republicans 
who  attack  the  proposal  throw  much  light  on  the  past 
history  of  France,  on  the  present  state  of  French  feeling, 
and  on  the  incidents  of  French  daily  life.  It  is  impossible 
to  notice  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  during  a 
long  debate ;  but  the  speeches  of  M.  Ribot  against  the 
proposal,  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  in  support  of  it,  and 
of  M.  Botsset,  who  not  only  contributed  general  argu- 
ments in  its  favour,  but  adduced  specific  facts  to  show 
that  it  was  needed,  may  be  taken  as  representative.  M. 
Ribot  is  a  Republican  of  the  Dufaure  school,  and  he 
naturally  opposed  a  measure  which  he  thought  revolu- 
tionary in  itself  and  dangerous  to  the  Republic.  But  his 
line  of  argument  was  one  which  no  one  but  a  Frenchman 
could  have  invented.  He  maintained,  ia  the  first  place,  that 
the  magistrates  were  covered  by  a  sort  of  prescription.  The 
Republic  has  now  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  even  if  a  new 
Government  has  a  title  to  purify  the  magistrature, 
the  Republic  is  barred  by  time  from  exercising  the  right. 
Magistrates  have,  he  admitted,  given  recently  very  per- 
verted decisions  in  political  cases,  but  that,  he  suggested, 
was  the  fault  not  of  the  magistrates  so  much  as  of  the 
Legislature,  which  ought  long  before  this  to  have  referred 
all  political  questions  to  a  jury.  Magistrates  have  also- 
given  numerous  decisions  against  the  agents  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  questions  arising  out  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
congregations.  But  the  contention  that  the  Government 
was  wrong  in  point  of  law  was  supported  by  the  authority 
of  a  large  body  of  eminent  jurisconsults,  and  magistrates 
must  not  be  accused  of  perverting  justice  to  spite  the  Go- 
vernment simply  because  they  shared  the  opinion  of  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  the  Bar.  The  Tribunal  of  Conflicts  has  now 
decided  the  law,  and  decided  it  by  a  majority  which  was  only 
a  majority  because  a  member  of  the  Government  exercised 
his  right  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Tribunal.  However 
the  decision  may  have  been  obtained,  it  exists,  and  M. 
Ribot  declares  that  he  would  be  ready  to  visit  with  the 
most  terrible  penalties  any  magistrate  who  did  not  obey  a 
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decision  which  he  is  bound  to  obey,  lint,  bore  comes  in  a 
pbaso  of  French  law  which  is  altogether  out  of  t  ho  sphere 
of  English  thought  and  experience.  The  decision  of  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  however  supreme,  is  only  a  "doetrino" 
which  inferior  tribunals  ma}'  adopt  or  not.  In  the  par- 
ticular cases  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  judgment 
is  final ;  but  in  new  cases  precisely  similar  the  magistrates 
may  docide,  if  they  please,  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  leave  suitors  to  get  re- 
dress by  carrying  their  cases  to  the  higher  tribunal. 
That  in  practice  the  French  judges  have  been  irre- 
movable, M.  RlBOT  avowed  that  it  was  impossiblo  to 
contend.  Napoleon  I.  openly  declared  that  his  judges  must 
do  what  ho  wished,  or  lose  their  posts.  Tho  charter 
accepted  at  the  time  of  tho  Restoration  expressly  laid 
down  that  judges  should  be  irremovable;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Restoration  soon  cleared  tho  Bench  of  its 
opponents,  under  the  pretext  that  the  charter  said  that 
judges  were  appointed  by  the  King,  and  that,  therefore, 
all  judges  named  before  there  was  a  King  to  appoint  them 
might  be  dismissed.  Under  the  Second  Empire  the  judges 
were  nominally  irremovable,  bnt  obnoxious  judges  were 
got  rid  of  by  the  simple  process  of  carting  them  beyond 
the  French  frontier,  and  filling  up  their  places  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  absent  without  leave.  But  all  these 
Governments  were,  in  M.  Ribot's  eyes,  bad  Governments. 
What  he  maintained  was,  that  good  Governments  did  not 
remove  judges.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830  the 
same  proposal  was  made  which  is  made  now,  that 
during  a  year  judges  should  be  removable ;  but  this 
proposal  was  rejected,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Government.  In  1848  the  Assembly  refused  to  sanction 
the  dismissal  of  judges  who  had  been  summarily  re- 
lieved of  their  duties  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and 
among  the  supporters  of  this  refusal  was  found  M. 
Baethexemy  St.-Hilaike.  But  the  argument  on  which 
M.  RlBOT  most  confidently  insisted,  and  which  seems  to 
have  most  approved  itself  to  his  auditors,  was  that  no 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  could,  in  the  short  time  of  a  year, 
look  personally  into  all  the  cases  of  magistrates  said  to  be 
hostile  which  would  be  nominally  brought  before  him. 
A  door  would  be  open  to  all  kinds  of  enmities  and 
calumnies,  and  while  one  obscure  clerk  in  the  provinces 
would  settle  that  a  magistrate  should  be  hunted  down, 
another  obscure  clerk  at  Paris  would  settle  that  the  end  of 
the  hunt  should  be  the  destruction  of  the  victim. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  the  reporter  of  the  Commission 
in  concert  with  which  the  Government  has  brought  in  its 
Bill,  and  it  was  he  who  replied  to  the  attack  of  M.  Ribot. 
He  set  himself,  in  the  first  place,  to  destroy  the  assumption 
that  the  judges  held  their  offices  under  any  pledge  that 
they  would  not  under  any  circumstances  be  removed. 
What  they  really  held  was  a  title  to  permanence  of  office, 
subject  to  the  right  of  every  new  Government  to  remove 
them  on  its  entrance  into  power.  No  one  could  contend 
that  under  the  First  and  Second  Empires,  and  under  the 
Restoration,  this  had  been  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of 
judicial  office.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  the  judges  had  not 
been  removed,  but  the  Government  long  hesitated  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  exercise  its  l'ight,  and  only  decided 
to  abandon  it  when  it  thought  it  had  discovered  a 
milder  equivalent.  It  forced  all  the  judges  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  and,  as  sincere  Legitimists 
would  not  perjure  themselves,  the  Bench  was  purified,  in 
an  Orleanist  sense,  by  the  resignation  of  all  who  were 
hostile.  In  1848,  it  is  true,  the  leading  Republicans  de- 
cided against  using  the  right  of  removal ;  but  many  other 
leading  Republicans  thought  this  decision  wrong,  and  no 
one  was  so  distinct  in  condemning  the  foolish  piece  of 
self- sacrifice  as  M.  Jules  Simon.  The  Republic  has  now 
lasted  ten  yeai-s,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
the  Republic  has  been  only  nominal.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  16th  of  May  and  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  of  MM. 
Buffet  and  Fourtou  that  a  real  Republican  Government 
was  established,  and  on  no  occasion  was  the  hostility  of  the 
Bonapartist  section  of  the  magistracy  displayed  with  so 
much  violence  and  ostentatious  illegality  as  on  the  eve  of 
aDd  during  the  elections  which  decided  that  France  should 
be  Republican.  M.  Dufaure  himself  so  recently  as  last 
year  leminded  the  Chamber  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
attained  power  after  a  struggle  which  at  the  time  of  the 
elections  had  almost  attained  the  proportions  of  a  civil  war, 
and  that  they  had  discovered  that  "  under  the  orders  of  an 
"  active  and  resolute  Government  many  magistrates  had 
"  forgotten  the  rules  of  judicial  impartiality,  and  had  be- 


"  coino  mere  partisans  in  tho  exorciso  of  their  functions. " 
Many  of  those  magistrates,  indeed,  mako  no  protonoo  of 
impartiality.  They  wcro  appointed  under  the  I'Jinpire, 
behaved  as  tho  Empire  wished,  were  constantly  nndei 
inspection,  and  were  regularly  reported  on  to  tho  I.  - 
PEKOE  as  displaying,  or  failing  to  display,  tho  proper 
degree  of  devotion.  Tho  Republican  Government  has 
not  been  in  a  hurry  to  exercise  the  right  which  accrued 
to  it  when  M.  Dufauer  became  tho  first  real  Republican 
Minister.  In  spito  of  the  hostility  displayed  by  numerous 
judges  at  tho  time  of  tho  elections  which  founded  the 
real  Republic,  the  Government  waited  to  see  how  these 
hostile  judges  would  behave  under  a  Government  which 
wished  to  bo  liberal  and  indulgent.  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  affirmed  that  their  behaviour  had  been  tncl 
as  not  only  to  thwart  and  embarrass  the  Government, 
but  to  bring  tho  general  body  of  tho  magistracy  into 
disrepute.  Every  one  agreed  that  the  majority  of 
judges  were  fair  and  honourablo  men,  but  a  minority  of 
violent  and  partial  men  had  undermined  the  confidence 
and  l-espect  which  it  was  so  desirable  that  the  public 
should  accord  to  the  whole  body  of  the  magistracy,  it. 
was  to  recreate  afresh  the  lost  respect  paid  to  judges,  which 
it  was  said  could  only  be  secured  by  judges  being  irre- 
movable, that  the  Government  at  last  found  itself  obliged 
to  do  as  other  Governments  had  done,  and  to  purity  tho 
Bench  in  its  own  sense. 

Any  one  who  had  listened  to  the  debate  thus  far  must 
have  longed  above  all  things  for  the  advent  of  some 
speaker  who  would  descend  from  generals  to  particulars, 
and  would  give  specific  instances  of  the  bad  behaviour 
of  bad  judges.  M.  Boysset  fulfilled,  or  endeavoured  to 
fulfil,  this  task.  He  gave  a  series  of  instances,  some  of 
which  broke  down,  but  some  of  which  were  accepted  as 
worth  consideration  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  There 
was  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  tried  for  using  insulting  ex- 
pressions in  reference  to  President  Grew,  and  he  was 
acquitted ;  but  the  tribunal  merely  decided  that  he  had 
never  used  the  alleged  expressions.  In  another  case,  a 
Prefet  had  been  assaulted,  and  the  assailant  was  ac- 
quitted ;  but  it  was  shown  that  the  Prefet  had 
struck  the  man's  wife,  and  the  Court  held  that 
this  was  reasonable  provocation.  These  cases,  when 
examined,  showed  nothing  at  all  against  the  judges. 
The  most  rigid  Republicans  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions.  In  another 
case,  which,  however,  M.  Boysset  treated  with  some  con- 
fusion and  indistinctness,  it  appeared  that  a  large  em- 
ployer of  labour,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  a  recent  muni- 
cipal election  against  the  Republican  candidate,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  corruption  and  bribery,  had  been 
acquitted  in  face  of  the  evidence.  At  Angers  the  judges, 
before  beginning  their  sitting,  had  attended  ma^s  in 
a  church  where  fleurs-dc-lys  were  said  to  be  ostentatiously 
displayed.  The  Bishop  of  Angers,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Chamber,  explained  that  the  fieurs-de-lys  were  not 
the  l-eal  political  emblems,  but  were  partly  intended  to  re- 
present the  virginity  of  the  Virgin,  and  were  partly 
borrowed  from  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Angers.  He  had, 
however,  to  own  that  these  emblems  were  so  generally 
taken  to  be  political  that  the  Republican  members  of  the 
parquet  refused  to  be  present.  Then,  again,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  tribunal  of  Perpignan,  the  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  had  carried  out  his  instructions  in  expelling 
a  congregation,  was  described  as  a  malefactor  and  a 
thief,  and  this  judgment  before  it  was  registered  was 
communicated  by  the  tribunal  to  a  Bonapartist  journal. 
This  was  indecent  and  improper,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  it  should  have  irritated  the  local  Republicans.  Bab 
the  general  effect  of  M.  Boysset's  disclosures  was  to  suggest 
that  specific  acts  of  bad  behaviour  on  the  part  of  judges 
are  hard  to  find,  and  that  the  hostility  of  ant '-'Republican 
judges,  if  it  actually  exists  on  any  considerable  scale,  i.s 
displayed  in  their  general  demeanour,  and  in  slight  acts 
which,  to  people  who  know  a  locality  well,  show  a  bias 
rather  than  an  open  violation  of  justice. 


THE  COLSTON  SPEECHES. 

THE  citizens  of  Bristol  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
local  hero  or  patron  saint  who  bears  testimony,  pro- 
bably without  any  purpose  of  his  own,  to  the  great  truths 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  that  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  take  either  side.     Colston's  memory 
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is  year  after  year  simultaneously  celebrated  by  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberals,  while  the  guests  at  a  third  or  neutral 
dinner  judiciously  abstain  from  talking  politics.  The 
managers  naturally  exert  themselves  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  most  considerable  members  of  their  respective 
parties.  In  the  present  year  the  Conservatives  were  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  the  services  of  their  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  the  Cabinet  Councils  in  London 
compelled  the  Liberals  to  content  themselves  with  a  highly 
respectable  politician  of  the  second  rank.  In  the  peculiar 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 
to  answer  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  "  Dolphin  "  and 
the  "Anchor"  Societies  are  not  within  hearing  of  one 
another,  and  consequently  the  representatives  of  opposite 
opinions  are  in  the  position  of  hostile  champions  separated 
from  one  another  as  in  an  ancient  tilt-yard  by  a  longitudinal 
barrier  which  prevents  a  direct  encounter.  Although,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  conflict  of  arguments  may  be  thought 
conducive  to  the  eliciting  of  true  results,  the  comparison 
of  independent  statements  is  also  a  useful  form  of  political 
controversy.  When  two  competent  speakers  severally 
expound  their  respective  doctrines,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
to  throw  light  on  the  points  at  issue  between  them.  It 
may  be  collected  from  the  Bristol  speeches  that  on  the 
questions  which  are  immediately  urgent  there  is  no 
violent  antagonism  between  Conservatives  and  tem- 
perate Liberals.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  did  not  re- 
commend a  war  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Greece, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  admitted  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Greek  territory  would  be  desirable,  if  it 
could  be  peaceably  accomplished.  The  general  proposition 
that  the  Government  ought,  to  the  best  of  its  power,  to 
carry  out  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  not  be  denied  by  those 
who  were  vehemently  attacked  for  creating  the  obligation 
•which  is,  when  convenient,  to  be  discharged. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  paying  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  both  the  eminent  personages  who 
have  for  many  years  been  the  undisputed  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  praised  the  courage 
and  the  skill  with  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  organized  and 
disciplined  the  followers  whom  he  eventually  led  to  tempo- 
rary success.  As  he  justly  observed,  the  similar  exercise 
of  the  same  qualities  might  perhaps  lead  to  a  like  result ; 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  remember  that  the  task  would 
require  the  efforts  of  another  Disraeli.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  late  Government  the  torrent  of  vituperation  which  had 
long  been  directed  against  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been 
dried  up  or  diverted.  His  adversaries  are  appeased  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  likely  to  head  a  future 
reaction  against  their  present  supremacy.  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  also  began  his  speech  with  an  enthusiastic  eulogy 
of  "  that  great  statesman  who,  with  a  fire  unquenched  by 
"  the  snows  of  seventy  winters,  had  answered  a  nation's 
"  call,  and  grasped  the  rudder  of  State."  He  might  have 
added  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  evoked  the  call,  and 
that  he  thrust  aside  all  competitors  for  the  command  of  the 
State  rudder.  No  adverse  critic  will  dispute  the  fiery 
energy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  though  domestic  and  fo- 
reign affairs  afford  at  present  but  doubtful  illustrations 
of  his  wisdom.  Expressions  of  party  loyalty  are  always 
becoming,  and  they  conveniently  fill  up  the  intervals  of 
practical  discussion.  It  is  perhaps  not  inexpedient  that  a 
popular  audience  should  from  time  to  time  be  reminded  of 
the  great  influence  which  personal  qualities  have  exercised 
on  the  course  of  recent  history.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture the  consequences  which  might  have  followed  from 
the  uncontested  predominance  of  either  of  the  two  great 
rivals;  but  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  none  of 
their  contemporaries  could  have  filled  the  place  of  either. 

Neither  of  the  Colston  orators  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  abstain  from  the  commonplaces  which  un- 
avoidably constitute  the  staple  oi  party  speeches.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  reproduced  at  length  the  just 
comments  which  have  been  made  during  two  or  three 
mouths  on  the  naval  demonstration ;  and  he  even  thought 
it  worth  while  to  explain,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
that  Dulcigno  was,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  to  be  surrendered,  not  by  Turkey  to  Montenegro, 
but  by  Montenegro  to  Turkey.  As  Dulcigno  was  by  a 
double  process  of  negotiation  substituted  for  another 
district  which  had  been  assigned  to  Montenegro,  the 
provisions  of  tho  Treaty  apply  to  the  territory  now  in 
dispute ;  and  tho  Turkish  Government  has,  in  fact,  never 
denied  the  justice  of  the  claim  which  it  has  so  long 
hesitated  to  satisfy.    After  all,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 


hoped  that  Dulcigno  would  be  surrendered,  though, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  party  politician, 
he  implied  rather  than  asserted  that  the  Government 
was  to  blame.  It  is  less  unstatesmanlike  to  carp  vaguely 
at  the  policy  of  a  hostile  Ministry  than  to  emulate 
the  factious  violence  of  the  late  Opposition.  No  enemy 
of  England  will  be  encouraged,  and  no  ally  will  be  alien- 
ated, by  the  conventional  ai'guments  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  On  Indian  policy  he  was  wisely  and  patri- 
otically silent.  The  difficulties  of  the  Government  are 
national  embarrassments  which  can  only  be  aggravated 
by  premature  censure  and  unseasonable  discussion.  On 
domestic  legislation  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had 
nothing  to  say.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  referred,  it  may 
be  hoped  with  laudable  brevity,  to  his  own  triumph  in 
the  matter  of  the  Burials  Bill ;  and  he  recommended  a 
sweeping  change  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  tenure  of 
land.  The  oddest  expression  of  opinion  at  either  dinner 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Morley's  demand  of  protection  for  sugar 
refiners  against  the  effect  of  the  perverse  French  bounties. 
There  seem  to  have  been  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  audience;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment will  not  concede  Mr.  Morley's  demand.  It  is 
curious  and  instructive  to  learn  how  lightly  the  true 
economic  faith  is  regarded  by  some  of  its  professed 
votaries. 

Entering  into  the  spirit  of  a  party  banquet,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  more  anxious  to  taunt  the  Government 
with  its  errors  than  to  suggest  a  sound  policy  for  Ireland. 
His  references  to  the  reckless  language  of  some  of  the 
Ministers  were  perfectly  accurate  ;  but  the  quotations  had 
been  anticipated,  and  the  mischief  is  done.  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  spoke  even  more  strongly  of  the  crimes  of 
the  Irish  agitators,  and  of  the  duty  which  devolves 
on  the  Government.  "  When,"  he  said,  "  they  saw 
"  murder  and  outrage  stalking  in  the  noonday  undetected, 
"  and,  he  might  almost  say,  unreproved,  when  they  found 
"  that  men  of  note  and  position  advocated  assassination 
"  on  the  ground  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  might  be 
"  necessary,  then  it  was  high  time  for  any  Government 
"  worthy  of  the  name  to  remember  that  there  was  one 
"  duty  which  was  before  and  above  that  of  maintaining 
"  and  upholding  the  law,  and  that  was  of  protecting  the 
"  lives  of  the  people,  and  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
"  the  Empire."  A  vigorous  and  distinct  declaration  in 
favour  of  exceptional  temporary  legislation  may  compensate 
for  commonplaces  in  which  in  other  parts  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan  freely  indulged.  Nothing  is  more  tiresome 
in  ordinary  Liberal  speeches  than  the  unfounded  assertion  that 
the  party  is  too  vigorous,  too  independent,  and  too  origi- 
nal to  constitute  a  mechanical  majority.  The  Liberal  of 
l-hetorical  fiction  is  a  philosopher,  if  not  a  man  of  genius, 
who  has  investigated  all  political  problems  for  himself,  and 
who  consequently  finds  himself  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  equally  spontaneous  convictions  of  his  allies.  The 
Liberal  voter  or  member  in  real  life  is  one  of  the  most 
servile  of  adherents  to  the  stock  propositions  which  are 
from  time  to  time  enunciated  by  his  teachers  and  repeated 
by  his  associates.  It  is  of  such  materials  that  constituen- 
cies— not  to  say  deliberative  assemblies — are  necessarily 
formed,  and  both  Conservatives  and  Liberals  think  and 
speak  in  flocks.  It  is  but  idle  flattery  to  teach  one  of  two 
organized  bodies  of  partisans  that  it  consists  wholly  of 
thoughtful  inquirers  after  truth.  It  may  be  the  right  of 
Liberals,  as  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  affirms,  to  think  for 
themselves,  but  it  is  a  right  which  they  seldom  exercise. 
The  orator,  indeed,  proceeded  to  caution  his  party  not  io 
endanger  their  political  orthodoxy  by  too  much  com- 
munication with  the  educated  classes.  They  are  not  to 
look  to  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly,  but  to  the  great  centres  of 
industry — to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Bristol.  Liver- 
pool, which  is  even  more  Conservative  than  London,  is  of 
course  excluded  from  the  list  of  oracular  shrines.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  often  laid  down  the  principle  that  he  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  his  social  and  intellectual  equals,  but  by 
blind  and  devoted  disciples.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan  would,  if  he  had  the  choice,  rather 
convince  scholars,  economists,  and  men  of  the  world  than 
even  the  most  enlightened  artisans  ;  but  the  enterprise 
is  more  arduous,  and  political  power  and  cultivated  intel- 
ligence are  in  modern  times  effectually  dissociated. 
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THE  JEW'S  IN  GERMANY. 

TT  may  seem  strango  that  tho  English,  who  nro  not  at 
JL  bottom  a  tolerant  l'ace,  should  bo  distinctly  in  advanco 
of  thoir  Gorman  relatives  in  their  attitudo  towards  tho 
.lews.  Even  when  they  wcro  doing  their  best  to  keep 
Baron  ROTHSCHILD  out  of  Parliament,  Knglishmen  spoke 
with  gonuiuo  reverence  of  his  vast  wealth.  Ho  was  so 
very  rich  that  ho  ought  to  havo  been  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian.  Surely  Divine  grace  could  not  in  tho  end  bo  with- 
held from  a  man  with  such  a  business.  It  was  necessary 
to  opposo  his  entry  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  tho  in- 
terval ;  but  it  was  a  necessity  that  gave  pain,  not  pleasure, 
to  those  who  felt  its  force.  For  many  years  past  all  that 
wo  havo  done  in  the  way  of  persecuting  the  Jews  has  been 
to  try  to  convert  them ;  and,  though  a  good  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  on  this  excellent  object,  we  never 
heard  that  a  single  Jew  objected  to  the  outlay.  Nothing- 
came  of  the  effort,  and  the  Jewish  race  have  always  been 
content  to  put  up  with  it,  on  the  familiar  plea  that  it 
pleased  us  and  did  not  hurt  them.  Unfortunately,  Ger- 
many is  not  precisely  a  country  in  which  schemes  of  con- 
version are  likely  to  make  much  way.  If  an  English 
Protestant  is  troubled  at  the  worldly  success  of  a  Hebrew 
neighbour,  he  may  hope  that  by  the  labours  of  the  ad- 
mirable Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  his  rival 
may  have  the  veil  removed  from  his  eyes  and  be  brought 
to  see  the  wickedness  of  underselling  an  equally  eager,  but 
rather  less  clever,  Christian.  Herr  Stockee,  the  Court 
Chaplain  who  has  made  himself  so  especially  conspicuous  in 
the  Judenhctze,  has  no  such  resource  open  to  him.  The  last 
thing  that  a  German  thinks  of  doino-  with  a  Jew  is  to  con- 
vert  him.  The  hatred  in  which  the  race  is  now  held 
in  Germany  is  far  too  practical  to  be  appeased  by 
any  such  trifle  as  a  change  of  religion.  If  tho  Ger- 
man Jews  became  Christians  to-morrow,  they  would  be 
equally  unpopular,  because  they  would  be  equally  power- 
ful. If  they  were  rather  stupid,  and  not  good  at  making 
money,  and  altogether  given  to  lag  behind  their  Chris- 
tian neighbours,  they  might  be  of  any  religion  they 
liked.  Their  offence  is  that  in  all  these  respects  they  are 
better  men  than  the  Christians.  They  work  harder,  they 
earn  more,  they  are  shai'per  to  see  and  seize  advantages. 
If  they  became  Christians,  a  new  reason  would  have  to 
be  found  for  hating  them ;  but  it  certainly  would  be 
found.  At  the  same  time  it  is  prudent  not  to  plume  our- 
selves too  much  on  the  superior  reasonableness  of  our 
attitude  towards  the  Jews,  because  we  have  undoubtedly 
enjoyed  an  advantage  which  the  Germans  have  lacked.  We 
had  the  Roman  Catholics  to  bait,  and  no  one  can  accuse  us 
of  having  let  this  part  of  our  duties  go  unperformed. 
Herr  Stockee  recalls  the  late  Dr.  McNeile.  The  strongest 
things  that  have  been  publicly  said  against  the  Jews  might 
be  paralleled  in  the  controversial  literature  of  English  Pro- 
testantism. Nor  had  Englishmen  the  same  excuse  that 
the  Germans  have.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country, 
at  the  time  when  the  baiting  of  them  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent,  were  neither  powerful  nor  numerous. 
They  did  not  absorb  the  business  of  Protestants,  or 
divert  to  their  own  use  gains  which,  but  for  them,  might 
have  fructified  in  the  pockets  of  men  who  could  have 
passed  an  examination  in  every  dark  saying  in  the 
Apocalypse.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  praise  ourselves  as 
unmistakably  superior  to  the  Germans  when  we  have  been 
exposed  to  similar  temptations. 

The  Judenlietze  has  now  assumed  a  highly  concrete  and 
practical  form.  According  to  the  Berlin  Correspondent  of 
the  Times,  the  position  of  the  Jews  has  lately  borne  in 
some  cases  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to  their  lot  in  the 
middle  ages.  They  are  subjected  to  constant  indignities, 
and  though  they  seem  very  well  able  to  protect  them- 
seves,  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  minority  makes  it 
difficult  to  have  the  means  of  protecting  themselves 
always  at  hand.  A  Jewish  volunteer  has  lately  shot  his 
lieutenant.  A  Jewish  passenger  in  a  public  conveyance 
has  caned  a  teacher  in  a  gymnasium.  A  Jewish  student 
at  Gottingen  has  just  killed  a  Christian  fellow-student 
in  a  duel.  A  Jewish  merchant  has  boxed  an  offending 
Christian's  ears.  Of  course  these  little  incidents  were  all 
preceded  by  some  violent  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  antagonist.  The  Jews  are  a  great  deal  too 
shrewd  to  quarrel  with  Christians  when  the  latter  give 
them  no  provocation,  The  presence  of  a  Jew  in  a  cafe  or 
in  a  railway-carriage  seems  to  be  regarded  by  many  per- 
sons as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  turning  the  conversation  to 


tho  degraded  position  and  despicable  character  of  this  un- 
fortunate) race.  As  thcro  aro  400,000  Jowh  in  Germany 
alone,  and  800,000  across  tho  frontier  in  German  Austria, 
tho  unfortunate  race  is  not  likely  to  submit  to  ill  treat- 
ment calmly.  It  is  fair  to  say  that,  so  far  as  tho  autho- 
rities aro  concornod,  tho  .Jews  seem  to  bo  treated  quite 
fairly.  Tho  Jew  who  punished  a  Christian  in  a  public  con- 
veyance afterwards  placed  him  in  tho  hands  of  the  police, 
and  it  is  not  stated  that  tho  polico  made  any  difficulties 
about  receiving  tho  charge.  The  Jewish  student  who  killed 
a  Christian  at  Gottingen  has  been  liberated  on  his  own 
recognizances.  Tho  persecution  is  a  purely  popular  one, 
though  it  is  not  perhaps  tho  less  annoying,  on  that 
account. 

It  usually  happens  nowadays  that  even  the  most  irra- 
tional persecutors  shrink  from  putting  their  exact  demands 
on  paper.  The  Germans  arc  in  this  respect  more  logical. 
They  know  what  they  want,  and  they  are  quite  willing 
that  the  world  should  know  it  too.  They  have  been  circu- 
lating a  petition  to  Prince  Bismarck,  in  which  their  modest 
requests  are  formulated  in  the  simplest  and  most  childlike 
fashion.  They  ask  that  foreign  Jews  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  Germany,  and  that  the  race  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  higher  Civil  Service,  from  practising  as  advocates, 
from  holding  judicial  positions,  and  from  acting  as  teachers 
in  schools.  The  curious  feature  about  this  petition  is 
that  it  says  nothing  about  the  career  in  which  Jews  havo 
won  their  greatest  successes,  and  consequently  given  the 
greatest  offence.  Why  should  a  Jew  be  forbidden  to  be  a 
tax-gatherer  or  an  usher  in  a  school  when  he  is  allowed 
to  make  a  hundred  times  as  much  money  in  business  ? 
The  explanation  may  be  that  German  merchants  are  too 
shrewd  to  ask  for  impossibilities,  and  leave  that  method  of 
opposing  the  Jews  to  Professors  and  Court  Chaplains  ;  or 
that  they  are  afraid  of  the  consequences  that  might  follow 
if  their  requests  were  put  into  words  without  being  con- 
ceded in  fact.  To  have  offended  all  their  Jewish  fellow- 
traders,  and  yet  not  have  deprived  them  of  any  of  their 
power  of  rendering  mischief  for  mischief,  would  decidedly 
be  a  dangerous  game.  However  superior  the  meanest 
Christian  may  feel  himself  in  comparison  with  a  Jew,  this 
superiority  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  Christian  from 
owing  the  Jew  money,  or  the  Jew  from  holding  the 
Christian's  securities.  A  creditor  might  not  be  very 
accommodating  if  he  had  just  read  a  prayer  that  he 
should  in  future  be  shut  out  from  exercising  his  calling, 
and  had  noticed  his  debtor's  name  appended  to  the  peti- 
tion. It  is  not  likely  that  Herr  Stockee  or  Professor 
Tceitsciike  have  in  this  sense  gone  to  the  Jews  before 
taking  up  arms  against  thern.  When  things  have  come  to 
this  pass,  it  is  plainly  time  that  Parliament  should  have 
something  to  say  about  them.  The  Government  are 
about  to  be  asked  some  question  which  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  cold  water  on  the  Anti- Jewish 
movement,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  will  let 
the  occasion  slip.  In  these  days  Continental  sovereigns  find 
the  Jews  an  exceedingly  convenient  class  of  subjects.  They 
are  of  far  too  much  importance,  speaking  financially,  to 
make  any  Minister  wish  to  quarrel  with  them.  The  authors 
of  the  petition  will  probably  be  slow  to  abandon  all  hope 
that  they  will  gain  their  end  ;  but  the  rejection  of  their 
demands  will,  ic  may  be  hoped,  be  sufficiently  decisive  to 
prevent  any  new  adherents  from  joining  them.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  curious  wave  of  reaction  and  intoler- 
ance may  be  only  the  dash  of  cold  water  thrown  on  just 
before  the  pot  boils,  and  be  regarded  hereafter  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  fresh  Jewish  advance  rather  than  as  the  signal 
for  any  permanent  decline. 


WATER. 

npHE  deputation  which  waited  on  the  President  of  the 
-i-  Local  Government  Board  last  week  had  a  disastrous 
story  to  tell.  There  was  at  once  a  melancholy  sameness 
and  a  melancholy  variety  about  the  statements  made  by  the 
various  speakers.  All  had  to  speak  of  .  heavy  losses,  and 
each  district  had  lost  that  which  it  most  cared  to  save. 
Near  Bedford  there  are  ten  thousand  acres  practically  under 
water,  and  one  large  farmer  is  paying  rent  for  many  acres 
which  he  has  not  seen  for  two  years.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Ouse  enough  produce  to  feed  thirty  thousand  head  of  cattle 
has  been  made  worthless,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  gradu- 
ally being  destroyed  by  constant  soaking.  Duriug  the  past 
year  the  death-rate  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon  has  been 
double  the  normal  rate ;  and  in  the  towns  and  villages 
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along  the  Otise  the  inhabitants  have  again  and  again  had  to 
live  in  the  top  stories  of  their  houses,  and  to  have  all  their 
provisions  brought  to  them  in  boats.  In  the  valley  of  the  Avon 
food  to  the  value  of  63,000?.  has  been  destroyed  on  eighteen 
miles  of  ground  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  hay 
crop  was  carried  into  the  sea.  These  cases  are  typical  of 
a  vast  number  more.  Small  losses  that  make  but  little 
figure  in  themselves  may,  in  the  aggregate,  represent  as 
much  poverty  and  suffering  as  more  conspicuous  calami- 
ties. No  one  can  have  travelled  over  the  English  lowlands 
during  the  last  six  weeks  without  seeing  for  himself  some- 
thing  of  what  the  floods  have  done.  There  is  hardly  a 
river  which  has  not  overflowed  its  banks,  and  wherever 
that  overflow  has  come  there  has  been  loss  of  produce  or 
loss  of  time,  destruction  of  wealth  actually  harvested,  or 
delay  in  the  production  of  fresh  wealth.  When  crops  are 
carried  away  or  rendered  worthless,  it  means  injury  to  the 
farmer.  When  the  ground  cannot  be  prepared  for  new 
crops,  it  means  injury  to  the  labourer.  Our  streams  are 
only  innocent  when  they  are  kept  within  their  natural 
boundaries  ;  and,  with  such  seasons  as  we  have  had  of  late 
years,  the  natural  boundaries  of  many  streams  are  coming 
to  be  scarcely  known  except  by  tradition. 

Mr.  Dodson  is  not  the  only  Minister  whose  life  is  made 
burdensome  by  the  water  question.  The  singular  system 
which^  makes  London  a  law  to  itself  in  sanitary  matters 
commits  the  question  of  the  London  Water  Supply  to  the 
care  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  Vestries  and  dis- 
trict Boards  of  London  and  its  suburbs  have  appointed 
delegates  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  Water  Trust 
which  the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session  recommended 
should  be  appointed,  and  these  delegates  now  ask  for 
an  interview  with  the  Home  Secretary,  at  which  they 
may  acquaint  him  with  the  conclusions  they  have  come 
to.  As  is  commonly  the  case,  the  public  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  these  views  in  advance  of  the  Minister. 
The  delegates  want  a  Water  Trust,  but  they  object 
to  the  particular  Water  Trust  suggested  by  the  Select 
Committee.  They  do  not  wish  that  the  Water  Trust 
should  be  "  filtrated  "  from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Corporation  of  London.  Possibly  the 
recollection  of  the  very  imperfect  results  obtained  by  a 
similar  process  as  regards  the  actual  water  supply  may 
unconsciously  have  suggested  this  preference  for  direct 
election.  The  proposal  of  the  delegates  is  that  the  water 
authority  should  be  constructed  on  a  basis  as  representa- 
tive as  that  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  that  all  the 
districts  supplied  by  the  London  Water  Companies  should 
liave  members  allotted  to  them.  This  Water  Trust  should 
be  empowered  to  buy  the  undertakings  of  the  existing 
Water  Companies,  if  they  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms, 
or,  if  that  proves  impossible,  to  introduce  an  independent 
supply.  For  this  purpose  the  Trust  should  have  full 
powers  to  raise  capital,  impose  rates,  and  "control,  in  the 
"  interest  of  the  ratepayers,  this  essential  necessary  of 
"  life."  At  this  early  stage  of  the  proposal  it  may  be 
enough  to  point  out  that  life  in  London  is  in  danger 
of  being  seriously  embittered  by  the  multiplication  of 
municipal  bodies  of  one  sort  or  another.  If  the  new 
Water  Trust  is  constituted  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  delegates,  Londoners  will  be  in  this  singular 
position.  One  large  part  of  their  affairs,  including  the 
care  of  the  public  health,  drainage  only  excepted,  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vestries.  Another  large  part,  drain- 
age included,  will  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  About  the  election  to  these  two  bodies 
the  average  Londoner  knows  nothing  whatever.  He  is 
probably  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  vestrymen  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  him,  of  the  time  when  they  were 
elected,  and  of  the  time  when  they  will  be  elected  again. 
All  his  electioneering  interest  will  be  devoted  to  the 
periodical  creation  of  two  quite  different  bodies — a  Board  to 
look  after  the  supply  of  water,  and  a  Board  to  look  after 
the  supply  of  education.  As  the  Corporation  of  London 
takes  the  place  of  some  of  these  bodies  within  the  City, 
the  result  will  be  that  London  will  be  governed  by  five 
distinct,  and  occasionally  conflicting,  authorities — a  state  of 
things  which  can  only  be  agreeable  to  the  gentlemen  who 
compose  the  bodies  in  question. 

These  two  subjects — the  supply  of  water  and  the  preven- 
tion of  floods — may  prove  by  and  by  to  have  a  closer 
mutual  connexion  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  their 
being  concerned  with  the  same  material,  or  being  brought 
bofore  the  notice  of  the  Government  about  the  same  time. 
London,  though  it  is  the  largest,  is  not  the  only,  consumer 


of  water.  Every  other  great  town  either  is  or  has  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  water  to  be  had  in  its  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  is  going,  or  has  already  gone, 
in  search  of  water  it  likes  better.  The  cause  to  which 
the  increased  prevalence  of  floods  is  generally  attributed 
is  the  improved  drainage  of  land.  The  water  which  was 
once  allowed  to  soak  into  the  soil  is  now  carried  off 
from  it,  and  poured  into  the  rivers  in  volumes  too  great 
for  them  to  carry  off.  But  it  is  carried  off  in  the  end, 
and,  when  carried  off,  is  lost.  If  wet  seasons  were  habitual 
in  this  country  this  consideration  might  not  have  much 
importance.  But,  though  they  have  been  common  of  late 
years,  they  are  not  the  rule.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we 
may  have  a  succession  of  droughts  as  marked  as  the  suc- 
cession of  floods  which  we  have  recently  witnessed ;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  on  a  large  average  of  years  the  custo- 
mary proportion  between  the  two  will  be  fairly  maintained. 
Whether  floods  remain  as  common  as  they  are  now,  or  are 
prevented  by  better  arrangements  for  carrying  them  away, 
it  seems  conceivable,  to  say  the  least,  that  any  very  large 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  bringing  water  from  a  distance 
for  the  use  of  great  towns  may  end  in  something  like  a 
water  famine  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
and  small  towns  lying  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  supply. 
Their  water  will  be  cut  off  from  them  at  both  ends.  The 
gathering-ground  will  be  drained  by  London  or  Manchester, 
and  what  little  escapes  will  be  swept  into  the  empty  channels 
of  the  rivers  and  carried  at  once  into  the  sea.  It  seems  im- 
peratively necessary,if  weare  not  in  remedying  one  evil  to  lav 
the  seeds  of  another,  that  the  Water  question  should  be 
taken  up  as  a  whole  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  taken  up 
in  parts.  With  snch  a  population  as  ours  even  water  is 
not  inexhaustible.  If  we  have  too  much  of  it  at  one  time 
or  in  one  place,  we  may  easily  have  too  little  of  it  at 
another  time  or  in  another  place.  We  have  seen  some- 
thing already  of  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  ill- 
considered  draining — ill-considered,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
that  the  immediate  object  is  pursued  to  the  neglect  of  more 
remote  objects  of  equal  importance.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
Parliament  sets  to  work  to  improve  the  channels  of  our 
rivers,  to  remove  obstructions  in  their  course,  to  buy  up  the 
mills  that  now  help  to  keep  the  water  back,  and  generally 
to  do  all  the  things  that  the  deputation  pressed  on  Mr. 
Dodson's  attention  the  other  day  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  gives  power  to  local  authorities  everywhere  to 
bring  water  from  any  district  where  water  is  to  be  found, 
without  regard  to  the  drought  that  will  be  left  behind, 
the  consequences  may  be  very  much  more  serious  than 
seems  to  be  supposed.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
matters  have  now  come  to  that  pass  that  any  sugges- 
tion which  points  to  any  considerable  further  delay  is 
sure  to  be  scouted.  When  cities  like  London  or  Man- 
chester want  water,  they  do  not  like  to  be  put  off  with 
a  Royal  Commission.  Nor  do  we  know  that  any  further 
evidence  on  these  points  remains  to  be  taken.  What  is 
wanted  is  rather  such  a  digest  of  the  testimony  already 
in  hand  as  may  give  the  Government  a  reasonable  con- 
fidence that  no  important  fact  has  been  overlooked,  and 
that  they  can  meet  Parliament  with  a  full  and  precise 
statement  of  what  it  is  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  situ- 
ation and  extent  of  our  chief  sources  of  supply,  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gathering-grounds  independent  of 
any  loss  caused  by  the  diversion  of  their  contents,  the 
extent  to  which  river-water  can  any  longer  be  safely  used 
for  drinking,  the  possibility  of  utilizing  rain-water  on  a 
large  scale — these  are  the  points  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  information ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  two  or  three  competent  public  servants 
were  appointed  to  digest  and  draw  inferences  from  the 
materials  already  brought  together,  the  preparation  of  a 
really  useful  body  of  legislation  on  the  subject  need  not 
be  long  delayed.  Even  the  delay  of  a  year  or  two  would 
be  preferable  to  the  discovery  that  our  whole  action  in 
relation  to  water  supply  had  been  a  series  of  costly 
blunders. 


CONTINENTAL  TRAVEL. 

npiIE  palmy  days  of  inukeepinp:,  wheu  in  August  or  September 
-i-  travellers  often  had  to  implore  shelter,  and  assert  with  the 
most  pathetic  fervour  their  readiness  to  sleep  in  the  salle-a-manger, 
the  reading-room,  or  indeed  in  any  place  where  they  would  be 
under  cover,  are  passed,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  happy  spots, 
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do  not  aeom  likely  to  recur;  but  probably  the  hotel-keepers  OH  the 
neat  nunc-  and  in  the  districts  frequented  by  tourists  bftve  done 
well  during  the  autumn  season  which  has  just  closed,  and,  though 
not  proud  and  joyous  as  they  were  in  tho  days  wlion  tlu'y  sternly 
ruled  submissive  guests,  have  no  reason  to  bo  discontented  with 
tho  custom  I  hoy  have  receive  I  oither'thiB  or  last  year,  and  pro- 
bably  consider  that  things  are,  on  the  whole,  well  ordered  in  a 
respect  able  world.  Whether  travellers  have  much  reason  for 
Content  is  unfortunately  a  different  question.  Those  people, 
for  tho  most  part  very  young,  to  whom  foreign  travel  is 
entirely  new,  of  course  find  enjoyment  everywhere,  and  are  in- 
different to  discomfort;  but  those  who  have  experience  of  tho 
Continent,  and  have  journeyed  in  the  frequented  countries  daring 
tho  Inst  two  or  three  seasons,  must  havo  perceived  that,  notwith- 
standing some  recent  improvements,  travel  is  not  becoming,  on 
the  whole,  easier,  and  that,  despite  the  lesson  which  has  been  read 
to  extortionate  landlords,  it  is  likely  to  become  more  expensive. 
That  there  havo  of  late  been  some  alterations  for  tho  better  may 
be  freely  acknowledged.  Sleeping-carriages,  which  have  long  been 
running  in  Germany,  have  at  last  been  fully  accepted  by  some  of 
the  great  French  Companies,  and  though  tho  tariff  for  them  is  in 
many  cases  exorbitant,  tho  facilities  for  Rising  them  are  being  in- 
creased. Under  a  Republic  the  marvellous  tyranny  which  rail- 
way officials  were  wont  to  show  has  been  tempered.  On  the  lino 
■which  is  taken  by  most  of  those  who  go  to  the  South,  travellers 
aro  no  longer  treated  as  if  they  were  convicts,  and  the  Com- 
pany has  actually  pushed  its  liberality  so  far  as  to  refrain  from 
penning  them  up,  and  to  allow  them  to  walk  about  the  platforms. 
It  is  true  that  the  permission  is  given  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  is  fenced  round  with  precautions  much  resembling  those 
which  in  England  aro  addressed  to  little  boys  who  are  going  out 
by  themselves  ;  but  still  it  is,  for  so  conservative  a  Company,  a 
considerable  concession.  With  inns,  as  with  French  railways,  there 
has  been  some  amelioration.  Hotel  accommodation  has  been  ex- 
tended,and  places  which  formerly  had  to  be  avoided  by  all  but  those 
"who  were  very  hardy  can  now  be  visited  in  comparative  comfort. 
Knowledge  of  English  has,  owing  principally  to  the  Americans, 
extended  in  a  marvellous  manner,  and  the  traveller  who  is  a  good 
linguist  often  finds  that  he  is  scarcely  allowed  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  sojourning.  There  is 
almost  everywhere  some  attempt  at  cleanliness,  and  some  defer- 
ence is  now  generally  shown  to  what  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
prejudices  of  Englishmen.  The  ways  of  British  and  American 
tourists  are  more  thoroughly  understood  than  they  were,  and  tho 
effort  to  please  them  is  more  intelligent. 

But,  if  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  some  respects, 
in  others  there  seems  to  have  been  a  change  for  the  worse.  ■  If  in 
France  railways  are  a  little  more  comfortable  than  they  were,  those 
in  Italy,  where  the  number  of  English  travellers  is  now  so  very 
large,  seem  to  be,  if  possible,  worse  than  ever.  The  management 
of  most  of  the  lines  is  marked  by  all  the  faults  of  the  French  rail- 
way system,  but  by  none  of  its  merits.  The  officials  are  often 
peremptory  in  the  extreme,  the  trains  are  now  usually  crowded, 
and  the  carriages  are  uncomfortable  and  sometimes  tilth y. 
These  annoyances,  though  not  inconsiderable,  might  be  cheerfully 
endured  if  there  was  lair  punctuality.  This,  however,  seems 
scarcely  to  be  thought  of  on  many  Italian  lines.  Long  as  are  the 
periods  allowed  for  the  journeys,  the  trains  are  usually  behind 
time.  For  some,  incomprehensible  reason  it  is  the  delight  of 
Italian  managers  to  lix  long  stoppages  at  many  stations  where 
there  is  but  little  traffic.  These  stoppages  it  is  the  delight 
of  station-masters  and  guards  to  protract,  and  they  seem  specially 
to  take  pleasure  in  prolonging  them  when  the  train  is  late. 
Who  that  has  travelled  much  in  Italy  does  not  recall  thoso  long 
and  weary  halts  at  wayside  stations  ?  The  train,  which  is  fifty 
minutes  or  so  late,  slackens  most  gradually  its  very  moderate 
speed,  and  at  last  draws  up  before  the  rickety  little  building  in 
front  of  which  a  dirty  official  is  standing.  One  second-class 
passenger  with  a  small  hand:bag  gets  out,  and  another  gets  in. 
There  is  no  luggage  to  load  or  unload,  and  it  is  fondly  hoped  that 
the  train  will  go  on  ;  but  this  docs  not  happen.  The  station- 
master  converses  with  the  guards,  the  engine-driver  with  some 
local  friends.  One  of  the  guards  relieves  his  feelings  at  inter- 
vals by  crying  out  "Partenza!*'  and  then  resumes  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  If  any  unfortunate  people  get  down,  they  are 
savagely  driven  back  again ;  but  still  the  train  remains  sta- 
tionary. When  at  last  it  makes  its  creaking  way  out,  the  un- 
necessarily long  period  allowed  for  the  halt  has  been  largely  ax- 
ceeded,  and  the  probable  time  of  arrival  at  the  terminus  made  yet 
more  painfully  obscure  than  it  was.  That  such  dawdling  is 
common  in  Italy,  and  that  it  is  typical  of  the  general  spirit 
of  unpunctuality  which  prevails,  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  one  who  knows  much  of  the  country.  Of  course  with 
some  trains  more  care  is  taken ;  but  there  is,  on  the  whole,  great 
carelessness,  and  great  discomfort  in  consequence.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Italian  railways  are  to  those  of 
France  and  Germany  as  the  London  and  South-Western  is  to 
the  Northern  lines  ;  and,  besides  being  unpunctual,  Italian  trains 
sometimes  start  at  the  most  inconvenient  hours.  The  comfort  of 
travellers  seems  to  be  utterly  disregarded,  and  probably  those  who 
arrange  the  times  never  give  a  thought  to  it,  but  consider  only 
what  will  best  suit  the  Railway  Company.  The  discomfort  caused 
by  crowded  carriages,  unpunctuality,  and  inconvenient  times  of 
departure  is  not  inconsiderable  ;  but  "it  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  a  much  graver  evil  which  too  often  afflicts  travellers  in  Italy, 
and  which  seems  to  have  increased  of  late.  Robbery  appears  now  to  be 


more  frequent  than  ever,  and  thieves  occasionally  ihow  nn  audacity 
which  strongly  argues  tho  connivance  of  the  officials,  Hy  no  smiill 
troubles,  then,  is  tho  traveller  in  the  much" ought  country  now 
beset,  and  these  scorn  lately  to  havo  grown  greater  rather  than 
less. 

Good  hotels  aro  even  more  desired  by  tho  wanderer  than  quick 
and  punctual  trains;  and  hotels,  both  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, havo 
latterly,  as  has  been  said  above,  improved  a  little  in  some  respects, 
but  in  others  they  havo  certainly  deteriorated.  In  tho  iirst  place, 
there,  is  tho  painful  monotony  of  modern  inns  which  grows  moro 
marked  every  year.  Hotels  now  aro  built  on  the  same  plan,  fur- 
nished in  the  si^ne  way,  and  have  similar  menu*,  similar  German 
waiters,  and  similar  dining  and  sitting  rooms  all  over  Europe.  In 
the  house  in  which  the  traveller  stops  there  is  nothing,  or  scarcely 
anything,  to  suggest  to  him  the  country  he  is  sojourning  in.  An 
hotel  iu  one  great  city  is  exactly  like  an  hotel  in  another  great  city. 
This  was  not  so  formerly,  when  one  of  the  pleasant  things  in  tra- 
velling in  some  parts  of  Europe  was  to  observe  the  difference  in 
national  habits  as  shown  by  the  customs  of  good  old-fashioned 
inns.  This  monotony  certainly  detracts  from  the  enjoyment  of 
travel,  one  of  tho  principal  objects  of  which  is  variety  ;  but  it 
might  easily  be  tolerated  if  uniformity  had  brought  excellence. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  uniformity  having  in  some 
respects  made  things  worse  instead  of  better.  It  is  tiresome  to  have 
to  eat  the  same  dinner  all  over  Europe  ;  but  it  is  more  than  tiro- 
some  when  that  dinner  is  a  bad  one.  In  other  days  the  table- 
d'hote  frequently  offered  the  traveller  an  excellent  meal.  There 
were  local  dishes,  often  accompanied  by  good  local  wines. 
Now  the  special  aim  of  the  hotel  manager  seems  to  be  to  ex- 
clude anything  peculiar  to  the  national  cuisine,  and  to  give 
only  those  dishes  which  can  be  got  anywhere.  These  are  usually 
composed  of  very  bad  materials.  Formerly  tho  best  food  in 
the  market  was  often  bought  by  hotel-keepers,  but  now  the 
cheapest  is  generally  taken.  This  is  disguised  by  those  wonderful 
sauces  which  are  so  precisely  alike  everywhere  as  to  encourage  tho 
supposition  that  they  are  made  at  some  central  factory/and  thence 
despatched  all  over  Europe.  In  nothing  has  there  been  so  much 
falling  off  as  in  the  Continental  table-d'hote,  and  of  late  this  has 
been  specially  marked.  Some  hotels  keep  up  their  reputation  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  "  ordinary  *  grows  more  monotonous  and  worse 
every  season ;  and,  after  all,  dinner  is  an  important  incident  in 
travel.  The  wine  which  has  to  be  drunk  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  the  traveller;  and  the  more  so  that  the  water 
at  hotels  is  sometimes  more  dangerous  than  British  gin  or 
Boulevard  absinthe,  and  that  death  may  lurk,  it  seems,  even 
in  the  apparently  harmless  siphon.  With  regard  to  wine, 
hotel-keepers  are  apparently  incorrigible,  and,  indeed,  so  covet- 
ous in  penny-wise  fashion  as  to  be  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests. They  expect  to  make  a  large  prolit  on  it,  and  in 
this  perhaps  they  are  justified;  but  the  profit  which  they  con- 
sider a  proper  one  is  so  enormous  as  to  make  their  trade  in 
wine  much  smaller  than  it  might  be.  They  cannot  grasp  the 
very  simple  fact  that,  if  the  price  of  an  article  is  raised  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  consumption  is  checked.  The  poorest  and 
cheapest  wine  is  generally  bought,  and,  re-christened  with  high- 
sounding  names,  is  offered  at  high  prices  in  the  extremely  un- 
truthful carta  des  vins.  Travellers  find  that  they  have  to  pay  a 
great  deal  for  wretched  stuff,  and  accordingly  drink  as  little  as 
possible.  Not  long  ago  a  German  sitting  next  to  an  Englishman  at  a 
table-d'hote  observed,  "I  have  never  been  in  England,  sir,  but  I  have 
travelled  much  in  Europe,  and  I  cannot  imagine  why  your  country- 
men are  said  to  be  large  wine-drinkers.  They  havo  always  seemed 
to  me  extremely  moderate.  Look  round  this  table,  now."  The 
German  was  quite  right  so  far  as  his  observation  went.  Generally 
speaking,  not  much  wine  is  consumed  at  hotels,  because  it  is  so  dear 
and  so  abominable.  No  doubt  in  one  respect  a  good  result  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  abroad,  as  at  home,  all  but  a  few  fanatics  think  good 
wine  in  moderation  desirable,  and  at  most  hotels  this  is  not  to 
be  obtained  save  at  exorbitant  prices.  Very  often  even  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  find  merely  that  they 
have  been  more  cheated  than  the  rest.  Some  time  ago  we  spoke 
of  the  foolish  covetousness  of  landlords  in  this  respect,  and 
since  then  their  ideas  of  what  they  should  supply  to  their  guests 
seem  to  have  sunk  lower  and  lower.  Just  now  the  unfortunate 
traveller  is  being  told  with  great  emphasis  that  he  must  avoid 
water  and.  aerated  water.  Both  contain  the  germs  of  typhoid, 
and  the  latter  in  addition  is  charged  with  lead.  His 
position,  therefore,  when  he  has  to  decide  what  he  will 
drink  at  dinner,  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  has  to  choose 
between  harsh,  crude  stuff'  at  huge  prices,  and  liquids  which  he 
formerly  believed  to  be  innocuous,  but  now  knows  to  bo  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme.  The  badness  of  the  wines  supplied  at  hotels 
is  a  very  unpleasant  fact  in  modern  travel,  and  is  certainly  made 
the  more  trying  by  painful  revelations  respecting  the  true 
character  of  what  were  thought  to  be  innocent  liuids. 

Charges  generally  do  not  appear  to  have  risen  much  during 
the  last  two  or  three  seasons,  landlords  having  learnt  the  lesson 
which  was  taught  them  by  the  significant  paucity  of  travellers  a 
few  years  ago.  It  seems,  however,  at  present  not  unlikely  that 
before  long  prices  will  be  quietly  augmented.  If  a  gold  currency 
is  established  in  Italy,  the  practical  effect  will  be  to  raise  hotel 
charges  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  The  rapacity  of  servants  con- 
stantly increases,  and  the  unfortunate  tourist  suffers  more  and 
more  each  season  from  the  array  of  expectant  faces  which 
surround  him  as  he  quits  his  hotel,  having,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  paid    largely  for  service  already.    Apart  from 
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hotel  charges  aud  extortions,  other  demands  on  hini  con- 
stantly increase.  In  the  travelled  parts  of  Europe  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  people,  besides  innkeepers  and  their  servants, 
now  live  entirely  or  principally  on  what  they  make  out  of  tra- 
vellers. As  these,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  constantly 
striving  to  increase  their  earnings,  the  tax  on  the  traveller  is 
steadily  raised.  Of  the  abominable  extortion  which  is  too  often 
practised  in  case  of  serious  illness  or  death  we  will  not  now 
speak,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  the  tragic  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Of  petty  troubles  there  are  many,  and  a  diminution  of  them 
seems  in  no  way  probable.  Despite  the  marvellous  facilities  which 
are  now  afforded  for  making  long  journeys,  j,ud  the  existence 
everywhere  of  big  hotels  with  English-speaking  waiters,  the  much 
harassed  tourist  too  olten  feels  that  travel  is  not  a  little  trying, 
and,  on  the  whole,  is  certainly  not  growing  easier  or  pleasanter 
than  it  was. 


POLITICAL  CLUBS. 

r|~'HE  outside  world  is  very  much  less  apt  to  consider  the  occa- 
-L  sions  of  vacation  speeches  than  the  speeches  themselves. 
There  are  not  improbably  several  earnest  politicians  in  England 
who  have  read  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
last  Tuesday,  or  who  at  any  rate  have  read  articles  about  those 
speeches,  and  who  yet  would  be  puzzled  to  say  what  was  the  par- 
ticular purpose  which  took,  or  was  supposed  to  take,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Mr.  Bright  to  Birmingham.  Very  matter-of-fact  or 
very  cynical  persons  might  say  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  went  down 
to  the  distinguished  town  which  they  so  worthily  represent  for  the 
purpose  of  making  speeches  which  should  console  extreme 
Radicals  for  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Selborne  the 
wei\k  before.  Perhaps,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  matter-of- 
factness  and  cynicism  coincide  in  their  conclusions,  the  actual 
causa  causans  of  the  speeches  would  be  not  inaccurately  indicated 
by  this  hypothesis.  Ostensibly,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Bright  went  to  open — we  are  glad  to  salute  Mr.  Bright  on 
his  protest  against  the  silly  word  "inaugurate" — a  Junior  Liberal 
Club  at  Birmingham.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  active 
persons  of  various  nationalities  and  classes — from  Mayors  and 
members  of  Parliament  down  to  mysterious  election  managers, 
such  as  the  person  whom  Birmingham  lent  the  other  day  to 
Oxford  in  order  that  he  might  show  the  Oxford  Liberals  how  to 
conduct  elections — had  already  resorted  to  every  possible  plan  for 
binding  down  the  Midland  town  inextricably  in  their  toils.  But  the 
wise  know  that  in  political  management  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
finality.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  Mayors  and  Town  Councillors 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  at  the  other  end  artful  agents, 
who  disguise  their  understrappers  as  ardent  Tories  and. send 
them  about  in  low  public-houses  to  discover,  and  perhaps 
to  create,  treating  and  such  misdemeanours.  Eor,  with  some 
fifteen  thousand  voters  ready  in  the  blindness  of  their  eyes 
and  the  stubbornness  of  their  hearts  to  vote  against  the  truth,  it  is 
evidently  dangerous  to  relax.  So  Birmingham  has  set  up  a  Junior 
liberal  Club,  just  as  several  other  large  towns  have  set  up  Junior 
Liberal  Clubs,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Junior  Conservative 
Clubs  too.  It  is  intended  for  those  "  who  do  not  care  or  cannot 
afford  to  belong  to  more  expensive  institutions,  and  especially  for 
members  of  the  Liberal  party."  The  last  clause  expresses  the 
generous  sentiments  of  the  promoters.  Access  to  politics  and 
provant,"  as  Captain  Dalgetty  would  put  it,  of  exceptional 
purity  at  a  cheap  rate,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  professing  Liberals. 
The  little  Conservative  children  are  to  be  suffered  to  come  in,  and 
if  by  any  chance  the  com'.'orts  and  advantages  inseparable  from 
adoption  of  the  right  side  should  happen  to  convert  them,  so  much 
the  better.  A  wide  toleration  i3  one  of  the  most  honourable 
boasts  of  the  party,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  recognized  by  the  founders  of  the  Birmingham 
Junior  Liberal  Club. 

The  speakers,  to  do  them  justice,  did  not  entirely  neglect  the 
subject.  When  Mr.  Bright  was  not  dancing  on  the  Irish  land- 
owner, or  demonstrating  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  root  of  all 
political  evil,  he  said  several  things  about  the  Liberal  Club  and 
other  clubs.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  descanting  on  the 
magnificent  success  of  the  naval  demonstration,  or  horrifying  his 
aesthetic  hearers  by  describing  an  imaginary  bombardment  of  the 
Parthenon,  ho  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  "great  instrument 
that  had  been  forged  "  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
making  him  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  point  out 
what  an  important  part  in  the  forging  was  borne  by  political  asso- 
ciations. But  in  this  and  in  other  matters  the  elder  politician  was 
the  chief  speaker.  Mr.  Bright  joins  issue  broadly  and  generally 
with  those  who  say  that  clubs  are  not  good  places  for  young 
men  to  belong  to,  and  wo  certainly  have  no  intention  of 
differing  with  him  on  this  point.  He  thinks  that,  if  clubs 
lead  their  frequenters  into  a  danger  of  spending  their  evenings  in  a 
manner  not  specially  protitable,  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  good 
many  other  things  and  institutions,  which  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  of  course  Mr.  Bright,  though  he  is  not  a  speaker  wholly  proof 
against  fallacies,  knew  better  than  to  suppose  that  the  essence  of 
the  Junior  Liberal  Club  was  conviviality.  In  such  places  society 
aiid  social  amusements  are  merely  means,  more  or  less  avowed, 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  political  organization.  The  Junior 
Liberal  Club  of  a  place  like  Birmingham  or  Manchester  has  but  a 


very  faint  resemblance  to  the  political  clubs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pall  Mall.  For  the  most  part,  the  members  of  the  latter  are 
Conservatives  or  Liberals  before  they  join  ;  the  object  of  the 
Birmingham  Junior  Liberal  Club  is  almost  avowedly  to  make  or 
keep  its  members  Liberal.  This  is  delicately  represented  by  Mr. 
Bright  as  a  contribution  to  a  good  object.  He  "  knows  nothing 
more  useful  to  a  young  man  than  to  occupy  his  mind  at  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  or  week  with  the  consideration  of  public  questions, 
and  to  try  to  fill  himself  with  a  strong  interest  in  what  so  much 
concerns  himself  and  his  countrymen."  The  syllogism  is  of  course 
obvious,  and  the  conclusion  follows  if  the  premisses  be  granted. 
What  Mr.  Bright  says  is  useful,  certainly  is  useful ;  and  if  the 
Junior  Liberal  Club  conduces  to  this  end,  then  the  Junior  Liberal 
Club  is  an  excellent  institution.  But,  it  seems,  Mr.  Bright  does 
not  wish  that  anybody  should  join  such  a  club  "  merely  to  become 
a  more  efficient  member  of  a  party,  that  he  may  partake  in  party 
fights  and  in  the  glorification  of  party  victories."  It  is  only  that 
he  may  become  a  better  man  and  a  better  patriot.  Besides,  he 
will  not  always  be  a  young  man,  and  it  seems  very  important  to 
Mr.  Bright  that  he  should  be  trained  early  in  the  right  way. 
Therefore,  all  these  things  being  considered,  Mr.  Bright  seems  to 
think  that  he  can  recommend  the  Junior  Liberal  Club  to  anxious 
mothers  with  some  confidence. 

Let  us  see  how  far  these  arguments  will  hold  water.  The 
question  is  one  of  which  it  can  be  said,  with  very  much  less 
than  the  usual  hypocrisy  of  the  remark,  that  it  is  not  a  party 
question.  As  soon  as  one  party  adopts  means  of  this  kind,  the 
other  is  bound  to  follow ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that, 
in  Lancashire  at  any  rate,  Tory  clubs  of  this  kind  were  not  un- 
common before  the  opposite  side  perceived  the  necessity  of  going 
and  doing  likewise.  Of  course  if  a  junior  political  club  of  the 
Birmingham  type  were  the  sort  of  place  which  Mr.  Bright's  words 
picture  it  as  being,  there  would  be  very  little  to  be  said  against 
it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  rather  seems  likely  to  develop, 
and,  what  is  more,  is  usually  intended  by  its  promoters  to  do 
nothing  else  than  develop,  the  very  tendencies  which  Mr.  Bright 
deprecates.  It  does  make  its  members,  of  whatever  political  com- 
plexion, members  of  a  party  and  partakers  in  the  glorification  of 
party  victories.  Indeed  it  does  very  little  else.  We  may  take 
an  illustration  from  the  speeches  of  that  very  evening.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said,  and  was  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  young 
persons  who,  according  to  Mr.  Bright,  are  to  be  devoted  by 
the  Junior  Liberal  Club's  influence  to  the  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  public  questions,  that  the  recent  troubles  on  the  North- 
West  frontier  of  India  were  due  to  "a  wanton  invasion  of 
Afghanistan."  Of  course  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  this,  he 
says  it  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  expresses,  pos- 
sibly in  somewhat  strong  language,  a  conclusion  which  he  has  the 
right  to  form.  A  very  great  many  persons,  also  possessed  of  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  facts,  would  say,  and  would  be  equally 
justified  in  saying,  that  these  troubles  were  due  to  the  culpable 
inaction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  present  chief  and  his  then  col- 
leagues seven  years  ago.  Does  Mr.  Bright  think  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Junior  Liberal  Club  is  favourable  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  rival  views  on  their  merits  by  the  members  ? 
If  he  were  in  a  tolerably  calm  mood,  and  if  Providence  mercifully 
permitted  him  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  existence  of  peers, 
bishops,  and  other  cankers  of  the  State  and  of  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  lie  would  probably  admit,  candidly  enough,  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  very  much  the  reverse.  The  wanton  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
probably  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  average  member  as  an 
accepted  fact,  as  unchallengeable  as  the  multiplication  table.  His 
business  is  to  accept  all  those  things  which  the  heads  of  the  party 
tell  him,  to  cheer  and  repeat  them  lustily,  and  to  vote  straight  and 
get  other  people  to  vote  straight.  That  is  the  principle  of  all 
political  clubs,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Liberal  Club  who  began  to  examine  matters  for  him- 
self, and  to  be  a  political  eclectic,  would,  unless  reticence  and 
the  Ballot  hid  his  false-brotherhood,  speedily  find  the  club  a 
more  or  less  uncomfortable  place  of  resort.  To  politicians  like 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who  have  an  unlimited 
and  sublime  faith  in  the  coincidence  of  their  party  views  with 
the  requirements  of  abstract  truth  aud  justice,  this  may  seem 
immaterial.  The  man  who  votes  with  the  party  is  sure  to  be 
right,  the  man  who  votes  against  the  party  wrong.  But  to  people 
who  cannot  quite  adopt  this  comfortable  creed,  political  associa- 
tions, and  especially  political  clubs,  are  perhaps  not  quite  such 
cheeiiug  signs  of  the  times.  Already  a  great,  if  not  a  surprising, 
incapacity  to  appreciate  the  value  of  any  political  fact  or  situation 
is  apparent  in  the  new  constituencies.  Political  clubs  seem  best 
suited  for  organizing  tuis  incapacity,  aud  rendering  it  still  more 
formidable.  Perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain's  phrase  of  "  forging  "  was 
happier  than  he  knew  it  to  be.  Eor  the  verb  has  a  double  sense, 
and,  in  the  second  aud  less  favourable  acceptation,  a  national  vote 
procured  by  an  immense  organization  of  clubs  may  certainly  be 
said  to  be  forged.  It  is  not  in  any  way  genuine  or  spontaneous,  it 
does  not  represent  the  intelligence,  and  hardly  even  the  desires,  of 
the  individual  voter;  it  becomes,  the  more  it  is  perfected,  the 
expression  merely  of  the  will  of  wire-pullers  and  cliques. 

Bad  as  the  system  is,  however,  it  is  one  which,  like  a  good 
many  other  bad  things,  can  only  be  fought  with  its  own  weapons. 
There  is  nothing  for  anybody  to  do  but,  as  has  been  said  already, 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  while  it  is  time.  With  his  usual  frankness, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  pointed  out  that  there  may  not  be 
so  very  much  time.  The  great  forged  instrument  is  to  be  used, 
I  he  tolls  us,  so  as  to  make  a  recurrence  of  the  events  of  1874-9  im" 
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possible — tlmt  is  to  say,  the  franchise  and  the  distribution  of  scats 
avo  to  bo  so  manipulated  as  to  give  Mr.  Ohamherlai&'a  party  a  per- 
manent lease  of  power.   Much  of  this,  doubtless,  is  mere  brag, 

jflld  much  of  it  the  expression  of  the  wishes  of  a  small  section  ot 
the  Government,  and  a  still  smaller  section  in  Parliament  and  the 
nation.  Hut  these  sections,  if  the  smallest,  are  also  the  most 
active,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  Knowing  what  they  want, 
and  of  being  perfectly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  light  these 
persons  with  such  of  their  own  weapons  as  are  not  discreditable  to 
handle,  because  there  seems  to  be  in  English  politics  a  growing 
spirit  of  mero  partisanship,  as  distinguished  from  the  older  party 
spirit.  The  last  election  showed  the  existence  of  a  desiro  to  be 
on  the  winning  side  merely  because  it  was  the  winning  side, 
which,  unpleasant  feature  as  it  is,  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  By 
-and  by,  no  doubt,  as  things  always  happen,  so  they  will  happen  at 
Birmingham.  The  presiding  spirits  of  the  ltadical  ring  will  bo 
less  active  or  less  intelligent.  Discord  will  arise  in  the  camp,  and 
the  enemy  will  carry  the  stronghold.  But,  if  it  be  so,  it  will  bo 
because  means  to  the  end  have  not  been  neglected.  The  great 
constituencies  which  now  exist,  and  which  we  may  expect  to  see 
multiplied  sooner  or  later,  oiler  such  temptations  to  organizers 
that  they  are  certain  to  be  organized.  Whatever  faults  we  may 
iind  with  the  system  of  organization,  it  is  desirable  for  national, 
ind  not  for  party  reasous,  that  it  should  not  be  all  on  one  side. 


THE  LUXURIES  OF  ILLNESS. 

MANY  writers  have  observed  that  it  is  possible  to  indulge 
grief  to  such  a  point  that  it  becomes  a  luxury ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  the  luxuries  of  illness  have  met  with  as  much 
atteution  as  they  deserve.  Invalids  may  object  that  the  very  idea 
of  comfort  and  pleasure  in  connexion  with  illness  is  a  delusion 
and  a  mockery,  but  perhaps  they  may  change  their  minds  on 
reflection.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  pretend  that  a 
■distressing  cough,  a  burning  fever,  an  attack  of  gout,  or  a  fit  of 
sea-sickness  is  a  luxury  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  however  strained ; 
and  it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  urged,  with  a  great  show  of 
reason,  that  any  luxuries  which  may  be  enjoyed  during  ill-health 
are  luxuries  not  of  illness,  but  of  the  cessation,  or  at  any  rate  the 
decrease,  of  illness.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  it  might  appear  that 
he  who  writes  of  the  luxury  of  illness  writes  of  a  thing  which 
does  not  exist. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  very  few  people  really  know  when 
they  are  enjoying  themselves.  Many  persons  suppose  themselves  to 
be  supremely  happy  when  they  are  partaking  of  amusements  which 
afford  them  little  pleasure,  and  imagine  themselves  to  be  undergoinga 
sort  of  semi-martyrdom  when  they  are  in  reality  pleasing  themselves 
according  to  their  own  tastes.  Now  people  who  have  time  to  be  ill 
-often  enjoy  themselves  in  no  mean  degree  without  knowing  it. 
-Even  if  we  were  to  allow  that  the  only  pleasures  experienced 
during  ill-health  arise  from  the  alleviation  of  illness,  we  still  think 
we  could  prove  our  case  ;  for  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  relief  from 
pain  or  fever  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  had  neither 
fever  nor  pain,  and  it  is  something  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  health.  Mere  absence  of  pain  is  usually  unnoticed  ; 
relief  from  pain  is  sometimes  ecstasy.  It  may  be  open  to  question 
whether  it  is  worth  suffering  pain  in  order  to  enjoy  the  relief 
which  ensues  when  it  ceases ;  but  when  we  have  paid  the  price,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  get  as  much  pleasure  as  possible 
in  return  for  our  suffering.  The  exorbitant  premium  which  has 
to  be  given  in  advance  for  enjoyment  of  relief  from  pain  does  not 
prevent  that  enjoyment  from  being  a  distinct  and  a  special 
pleasure,  and  a  pleasure  unobtainable  in  any  other  manner. 
In  other  ways  also  there  are  pleasures  peculiar  to  illness.  One 
of  the  highest  enjoyments  in  life  to  certain  temperaments  is  the 
receipt  of  sympathy,  and  we  get  more  sympathy  when  suffering 
from  illness  than  when  enduring  any  other  misfortune.  If 
we  lose  our  money,  or  have  the  ill-luck  to  offend  a  powerful 
patron,  our  friends  are  not  usually  sympathetic  or  attentive, 
although  our  sufferings  under  these  circumstances  maybe  much 
greater  than  in  an  illness.  An  invalid  feels  flattered  by  the 
constant  messages  of  inquiry  which  are  certain  to  arrive  if  he  is 
aich.  People  whom  he  least  expected  to  take  any  interest  in  his 
health  call  to  inquire  as  to  his  progress ;  men  whom  he  had 
hitherto  supposed  to  regard  him  with  dislike  come  frequently  to 
hear  the  latest  bulletin ;  and  great  ladies,  who  would,  he  thought, 
forget  his  existence  unless  he  constantly  reminded  them  of  it, 
drive  to  his  door  to  leave  cards  of  inquiry.  He  begins  to  think 
that  this  is  not  such  a  wicked  world  after  all ;  he  forgives  his 
enemies  who  have  called  to  inquire  for  him,  and  he  becomes 
a  believer  in  the  reality  of  friendship.  If  he  is  pleased  with 
others,  he  is  still  better  pleased  with  himself,  for  he  reflects  with 
satisfaction  upon  his  evident  popularity.  His  female  belongings 
help  to  confirm  him  in  these  notions.  They  say,  "  I  met  So-and-so 
to-day,  and  he  made  a  great  many  inquiries  about  you,  andseemed 
very  anxious  to  know  when  you  would  be  well " ;  or  "  Lady 

 .  called  this  afternoon,  and  said  that  everybody  was  talking 

about  your  illness,  and  that  she  had  never  heard  so  much  sympathy 
expressed  for  any  one."  The  wife  and  sisters  read  to  the  patient 
pretty  little  extracts  from  feminine  letters,  and  perhaps  sympa- 
thetic little  paragraphs  about  his  health  from  the  local  journals. 
All  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  him  more  or  less  pleasure  and 
■satisfaction.     He  feels  that  everybody  is  a  good  fellow,  and 


that  he  himself  must  bo  the  best  of  good  follows,  which  i» 
surely  a  very  happy  condition  of  mind  for  a  m  m  to  hi;  in.  It 
does  DOt  in  tho  least  signify  that  among  his  friends  at  his  clubs 
the  mention  of  his  illness  merely  excites  interest  ill  the  queslioliH 
of  the  disposal,  in  case  of  his  death,  of  his  property,  his  seat 
in  Parliament,  or  his  appointment ;  that  the  world  does  not  care  a 
straw  about  his  aches  and  his  pains,  or  whether  ho  has  had  a  good, 
night  or  been  able  to  eat  his  dinner;  that  outside  his  own  family  his> 
death  would  only  be  regretted  by  tho  Insurance  Companies;  that 
many  of  the  cards  of  inquiry  are  left  at  his  house  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining cards  ofinvitation  on  his  return  to  health,  and  that  the  most 
tender  words  of  sympathy  expressed  by  any  of  his  male  friends 
are  "  poor  devil."  It  is  enough  that  the  invalid  in  his  room  hoars 
of  nothing  but  kindness,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  bo  gratitied 
thereby. 

Under  certain  conditions  there  is  something  nearly  allied  to 
luxury  in  weakness  and  enforced  idleness.  Italians  are  not  tho 
only  people  who  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing;  but  in 
our  climate  a  somewhat  unnatural  state  of  health  is  necessary  for 
its  thorough  enjoyment.  Inactivity  is  irksome  when  we  have  a 
restless  desire  to  be  doing  something ;  but  when  neither  pain 
nor  fever  torments  us,  we  may  enjoy  considerable  luxury  in  simply 
lying  in  bed  with  reduced  energies.  Nature  then  tells  us  that 
we  require  rest  and  repose,  and  wo  experience  satisfaction  in  ob- 
taining them.  An  illness  not  unfrequently  follows  overwork, 
and  the  consequent  idleness  which  then  becomes  necessary  is 
singularly  grateful.  There  is  a  highly  satisfactory  feeling,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  to  do  nothing  is,  so  to  speak,  to  do 
one's  highest  duty.  There  are  many  people  whose  natural  in- 
clinations are  strongly  averse  to  activity,  trouble,  and  even  to 
serious  thought;  and  to  such  as  these  there  is  something 
highly  delightful  in  being  peremptorily  ordered  by  a  physician 
to  abstain  from  all  exertion,  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  cares 
and  anxieties,  and  on  no  account  to  study.  Th^y  are  especi- 
ally gratitied  at  the  reflection  that  the  strict  fulfilment  of 
this  injunction  becomes  a  moral  duty  of  a  high  order.  They 
follow  the  rule  of  life  laid  down  for  them  with  saint-like  obedience 
and  religious  scrupulosity.  Here  are  their  ascetic  instructions. 
On  no  account  to  rise  too  early  ;  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  before  getting 
out  of  bed,  a  little  fresh  air  after  breakfast,  a  glass  of  wine  and 
some  beef  tea  at  eleven,  a  drive  after  luncheon,  a  couple  of  hours' 
repose  on  a  bed  or  sofa  in  the  afternoon,  plenty  of  good  food,  a 
rich  vintage  claret — no  light  washy  Gladstone ;  to  smoke  in  mode- 
ration, and  to  keep  the  mind  amused.  A  still  greater  luxury  en- 
joyed by  the  invalid  is  the  privilege  of  never  being  crossed  or 
thwarted.  The  doctor  says  that  serious  consequences  might  follow 
if  he  were  to  be  annoyed  or  worried,  and  his  family  and  friends  have 
to  take  care  accordingly.  The  able  physician  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  may  be  better  to  allow  him  to  have  or  to  do  certain  things 
which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  desirable  for  him,  rather  than  that 
he  should  be  put  out  of  humour  or  get  excited,  lie  must  on  no 
consideration  be  bored.  He  had  better  not  go  to  church  ;  he  might 
get  hot  when  in  the  building,  and  cold  when  he  came  out,  and,  in 
his  present  state  of  health,  the  length  of  the  service  might  weary 
him.  Theatres  of  course  would  not  be  desirable,  but  if  he  sets  his 
mind  very  much  upon  going  to  one,  it  might  perhaps  be  better 
not  to  thwart  him.  He  may  see  a  few  friends  w  ho  are  likely  to 
amuse  him,  but  he  had  better  not  see  the  clergyman  until  he  is 
stronger.  He  must  not  write  letters  at  present ;  another  member 
of  his  family  had  better  do  this  for  him.  He  must  certainly  not 
be  troubled  with  any  business  matters,  but  somebody  ought  care- 
fully to  attend  to  them  for  him  during  his  illness  and  conva- 
lescence, because  a  complete  relapse  might  ensue  if  he  were  to 
hud  an  accumulation  of  business  matters  and  letters  awaiting 
him  on  partially  regaining  his  strength.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  find  it  either  diliicult  or  un- 
pleasant to  do  his  duty  in  such  a  state  of  life.  Another 
luxury  of  illness  is  the  colourable  excuse  which  it  affords  for 
extravagance.  We  may  be  living  in  a  to  irably  economical 
manner  in  order  to  provide  fortunes  for  our  younger  children,  to 
build  a  church,  or  to  bring  about  some  other  good  object ;  but 
when  we  are  invalided,  it  becomes  our  pleasing  duty  to  spend 
our  money  on  ourselves  and  our  personal  luxuries,  and  we 
virtuously  do  this  without  the  slightest  qualm  of  conscience.  It 
is  our  bounden  duty,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  everybody  else,  to 
endeavour  to  get  well,  and  our  first  efforts  must  be  directed 
towards  this  object.  It  was  very  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
lay  by  money  and  deny  ourselves  when  we  were  in  good  health  ; 
but  now  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  treat  ourselves,  however  un- 
willingly, to  foreign  tours,  Chateau  Lafitte,  "  C "  springed 
barouches,  and  possibly  steam-yachts.  Such  expenditures  have 
even  an  aspect  of  economy  about  them ;  for  are  they  not  made 
with  a  view  to  prolonging  our  lives,  and  what  is  so  valu- 
able as  life  ?  We  argue,  with  much  reason,  that  it  is  better 
that  we  should  spend  our  money  on  fruit  and  game  even  at 
their  highest  prices  than  on  physic ;  we  pitifully  submit  that 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  we  could  not  have  our  garden 
made  nice  when  we  have  only  sutiicient  strength  to  walk 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  hall  door,  or  if  we  could 
not  have  our  conservatory  tilled  with  tropical  plants,  when  we 
cannot  leave  the  house  for  several  months  during  the  winter. 
We  are  so  reduced  by  ill-health  that  our  only  auusement  con- 
sists in  our  pictures ;  so  we  have  to  content  ourselves  by  covering 
our  walls  with  Turners,  Landseers,  and  Linnels,  and  sarely  a  few 
choice  water-colour  drawings  are  an  innocent  amusement  for  the 
poor  sick  man.    The  invalid  is  too  delicate  to  go  during  the  winter 
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months  to  his  parish  church,  so  he  builds  himself  a  beautiful 
Gothic  chapel,  coniniunicating  with  the  house  bv  means  of  a 
passage  warmed  with  hot  pipes.  This  lovely  little  edifice,  with 
its  marbles,  its  stained  glass,  its  carvings  in  wood  and  stone,  and 
its  well-toned  organ,  is  of  course  a  pure  act  of  piety,  and  goes 
down  to  "  charities;"  It  is  a  very  prettv  addition  to  the  house 
nil  the  same. 

It  is  a  merciful  provision  of  Providence  that  a  certain  cheerful- 
ness should  often  accompany  serious  and  even  fatal  illnesses.  Most 
medical  men  will  bear  us  out  ill  saying  that,  when  consumptive 
patients  have  been  informed  that  they  must  not  hope  to  recover, 
they  generally  become  cheerful  and  reconciled  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time.  The  first  shock  is  naturally  a  painful  one, 
but  in  most  cases  the  patient  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  he 
will  not  recover  before  the  information  is  formally  given  to  him. 
After  all.  when  death  is  not  likely  to  come  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
or  this  week  or  next  week,  it  still  seems  a  long  way  oil",  and  it  is 
far  from  impossible  that  the  doctor  who  tells  us  our  fate  may  even 
yet  die  before  us.  Tiie  cheerfulness  of  very  old  people  who  do 
not  suffer  from  any  of  the  unpleasant  accompaniments  of  age  has 
often  been  noticed.  The  probable  cause  of  this  cheerfulness  consists 
in  their  freedom  from  the  anxieties  of  further  ambition  and  labour. 
In  the  same  maimer,  invalids  who  are  aware  that  their  lives  will 
probably  terminate  in  a  few  months  feel  that  they  may  take  their 
ease,  as  the  work  of  their  life  is  over,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  thi3  world  need  no  longer  make  them  anxious.  They  then  often 
yield  themselves  to  a  lethargic  contentment  and  resignation  to 
which  luxury  is  not  altogether  a  stranger.  Every  one  around 
theiu  is  striving  to  make  them  happy,  and  sympathy,  comforts,  and 
kindnesses  are  showered  upon  them.  They  have  no  cares,  no  worries; 
the  nights  may  be  long  and  the  cough  may  be  distressing,  but  the 
gradually  increasing  weakness  becomes  so  natural  by  habit,  that  it 
is  almost  a  relief  to  submit  to  it,  and  at  last  the  patieut  scarcely 
struggles  against  the  failing  of  his  powers. 

We  need  not  be  told  that  there  is  another  side  of  the  question. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  Most  matters  appear  different 
when  viewed  from  various  aspects  ;  but  on  the  adverse  side  of  the 
subject  before  us  we  decline  to  look  at  present. 


SCHOOLMASTERS  AXD  CRAMMERS. 

AMONG  the  abominable  devices  of  the  late  Government  was 
the  introduction  of  "  Protection  "  instead  of  "  Free-trade  " 
principles  into  the  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  This 
is  the  grave  charge  brought  by  Mr.  Walter  Wren,  using  language 
supplied  by  a  leading  article  in  the  Guardian,  against  the  innova- 
tions of  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Wren  had  a  brief  chance  of  asserting 
the  dignity  and  righteousness  of  Free-trade  in  the  House  of 
( 'ommons ;  but  the  unfortunately  venal  condition  of  the  borough  of 
Wallingford,  for  which  he  sat,  has  relegated  him  to  private  life, 
and  obliged  him  to  defend  Free-trade  and  his  private  interests  in 
the  columns  of  the  Guardian.  Those  columns  have  lately  been  the 
field  of  a  free  and  rather  interesting  scuffle  between  public  school- 
masters and  crammers.  In  using  the  technical  word  "  crammer,"  we 
must  guard  ourselves  against  being  supposed  to  have  any  invidious 
meaning.  Very  probably  the  gentlemen  who  prepare  private 
pupils  for  special  examinations  are  tutors  or  teachers  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  system  may  be  as  wide,  liberal,  andfree 
from  sordid  regard  of  anything  but  pure  education  as  the  system 
on  which  Ponocrates  trained  Gargantua.  But  the  poverty  of  the 
English  language  provides  no  name  for  these  instructors  but 
"crammers."  " Coach,"  however  dignified,  is  appropriated  by  a 
peculiar  class  of  University  teachers.  "Private  tutors "  are  not 
generally  understood  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  any  siugle  special 
examination.  If  you  ask  a  lad  who  has  left  school  to  be  instructed 
specially  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  or  for  the  army  what  he  is 
doing,  he  will  reply  that  he  is  "  at  a  crammer's."  Therefore  we 
must  be  understood  to  use  the  term  "  crammer,"  not  as  begging 
the  question,  but  as  the  recognized  title  applied  to  a  particular 
set  of  teachers  called  into  existence  by  the  competitive  system. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  may  return  to  the  war 
between  public  and  private  teachers.  For  many  years  previously  to 
1878  the  first  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were  open 
to  any  candidate  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1878  the 
limit  of  age  was  lowered  from  twenty-one  to  nineteen  years.  To 
ourselves  it  seems  that  there  are  good  and  bad  features  in  this 
change.  The  schoolmasters,  however,  see  little  but  good  in  it ; 
the  private  teachers  see  nothing  but  harm.  The  interests  of  both 
are  affected  ;  those  of  the  schoolmasters  favourably,  those  of  the 
private  teachers,  or  so  Mr.  Wren  thinks,  unfavourably.  13oys  do 
not  stay  .at  school  till  they  are  twenty-one ;  and,  under  the  old 
system,  those  who  desired  Indian  appointments  went,  say,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  from  school  to  the  private  teacher,  generally 
resident  in  of  near  London.  Now  the  schoolmasters  would  have 
1  glad,  for  various  reasons,  most  of  them  obvious,  to  keep 
the  clever  boys  of  eighteen  for  another  year.  It  must  also 
be  said  that  there  was  among  parents,  and  even  among 
candidates,  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  the  sort  of  life 
led  by  some  pupils  of  some  private  teachers.  Young  men,  by 
no  means  prudish,  described  that  life  as  a  kind  of  cross  between 
the  monotonous  career  of  a  mill-horse  and  the  rowdiest  existence 
of  medical  students.  Mr.  Scoones,  a  well-known  and  successful 
teacher,  remarks  in  the  Guardian  of  November  17,  that,  in  his 
experience,  "  candidates  have  either  resided  with  their  parents  in 


London,  or  in  batches  of  three  or  four  in  the  houses  of  lecturers, 
who  exercised  strict  supervision  over  them."  But  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  in  certain  notorious  cases  no  moral  supervision  what- 
ever was  exercised.  Public  schools  are  not  precisely  the  last 
refuges  of  Astrnea,  but  masters  and  parents,  and  boys  of  decent 
manners  and  tastes,  had  some  reason  to  dislike  the  sort  of  "  life  at 
a  crammer's  "  which  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  not  absolutely 
unknown.^  Thus  the  schoolmasters  had  at  least  a  show  of  right 
on  their  side  when  they  wished  boys  to  go  straight  from  school  to 
the  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  nineteen  is 
a  very  early  age  to  endure  the  labour  and  anxiety  of  an  examination 
on  which  depends  a  man's  whole  fortune  and  career.  Yet  Dr. 
Percival,  in  a  letter  published  by  the  Guardian  (November  10), 
remarks  that,  under  the  new  system,  boys  will  go  out  "  younger, 
fresher,  incomparably  less  jaded,  than  under  the  old  system." 
Younger,  certainly  they  will  be ;  indeed,  considering  the  nature  of 
their  duties,  they  may  be  rather  too  young.  Mr.  Scoones  speaks 
of  a  boy  who  recently  started  for  India  "  to  assume  junior  magis- 
terial functions  long  before  he  had  attained  his  own  majority."  Still, 
most  of  the  lads  before  they  begin  to  govern  India  have  attained  the 
age  at  which  they  may  lawfully  enter  the  Legislature.  As  to  Dr. 
Percival's  statement  that  the  younger  candidates  are  "  less  jaded  " 
than  the  elder  men  were,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Scoones  that  the 
former  system  may  well  have  been  the  healthier.  In  work,  as  in 
play,  a  man  of  twenty-one  can  stand  more  labour  than  a  lad  of 
nineteen.  So  far,  then,  there  seem  to  be  advantages  on  both 
sides  ;  though,  on  the  whole,  we  rather  prefer]  the  old  system. 
Parents,  if  they  were  alarmed  about  their  sons'  morals,  could  seek 
out  teachers  not  indifferent  on  the  subject.  But,  in  this  affair  as 
in  others,  rien  n'est  sacre  pour  un  pere  de  famille.  If  our  ghostly 
foe  had  the  reputation  of  "  passing "  his  pupils,  he  would  be  in 
immense  request  as  a  crammer. 

There  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  limit 
of  age.  Intellectual  work  that  was  fitted  for  men  of  twenty  and 
twenty-one  was  not  fitted  for  boys  of  eighteen  and  nineteen.  The 
nature  of  the  studies  was  altered.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Wren  can 
raise  his  war-whoop  of  "  protection."  He  says  that  the  head- 
masters asked  Lord  Salisbury  for  "  exclusion  of  subjects  they 
could  not  teach,  and  '  special  prominence '  to  the  subjects  they 
can  "  ( Guardian,  November  3).  Who  can  say  what  a  headmaster 
cannot  teach  ?  That  august  being  may  have  "  learned  the  art  that 
none  can  name,  in  Padua  far  beyond  the  sea  " ;  or  he  may  even  be 
conversant  with  "  moral  science,"  which  is  of  little  value,  Mr. 
Scoones  complains,  under  the  new  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  schoolmasters  obviously  believe  that  under  the  old  system 
moral  science  was  purely  theoretical,  and  was  allowed  by  some 
crammers  to  have  no  bearing  on  practice.  It  might  be  more  fair  to 
say  that  the  schoolmasters  suggested  studies  within  the  reach  of 
the  faculties  of  boys  than  that  they  demanded  "  protection  "  for 
the  subjects  they  could  teach  and  restriction  on  the  subjects  in 
which  they  were  unable  to  instruct.  But,  as  Mr.  Wren  insists  on 
making  the  question  very  much  one  of  personal  and  pecuniary  inte- 
rests, we  must  admit  that  we  scarcely  see  how  he  i9  a  loser.  "  The 
reduction  of  the  limit3  of  age  prevents  any  but  schoolboys  from 
competing,"  he  says  ( Guardian,  November  3).  But  why  should 
not  lads  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Wren's  acknowledged  skill  in  teaching  ?  Boys  as 
young  are  their  own  masters  at  the  Scotch,  and  even  in  many  cases 
at  the  English,  Universities.  And,  if  the  topics  in  which  lads  aro 
examined  are  changed,  are  we  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Wren  and  his 
staff  are  incapable  of  tackling  the  new  subjects  ?  Heavers  that 
boys  can  read  far  more  cheaply  with  him  than  they  can  at  the  public 
schools.  Dr.  Percival,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that "  the  schools 
offer  cheaper  education  and  a  healthier  life."  But,  if  Mr.  Wren 
is  right,  if  ho  really  can  undersell  his  competitors,  and  if,  as  he 
asserts,  he  is  so  much  more  successful  than  they,  of  what  is  it 
that  he  complains  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  commercial 
lamentations  about  protection  ?  The  whole  paper  war  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  removal  of  a  boy  from  Clifton  to 
Mr.  Wren's  establishment.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason, 
in  the  new  system,  why  all  the  public  schoolboys  for  whom 
Mr.  Wren  has  room  should  not  desert  Rugby  and  Marl- 
borough to  place  themselves  in  his  hands.  The  only  practical 
reason  for  keeping  them  at  school  is  the  possible  superiority  of 
school  teaching  in  the  new  subjects.  Does  Mr.  Wren  doubt  his 
ability  to  beat  the  schools  at  their  own  work  ?  He  seems  te- 
stifier from  no  such  diffidence.  "  The  work  we  are  paid  to  do  we 
do,"  he  cries  with  honest  resolution.  We  really  think  that  his 
commercial  are  as  fallacious  as  his  theological  reasons  for  opposing 
the  new  system.  He  appears  to  hold  that  tho  advocates  of  the 
new  system  aimed  at  favouring  Churchmen,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  those  suffering  lambs,  the  Nonconformists.  Of  the  two,  we 
imagine  that  Nonconformists  would  be  the  more  ready  to  place 
their  offspring  under  Mr.  Wren's  moral  and  intellectual  super- 1 
vision,  and,  therefore,  to  secure  appointments.  Mr.  Wren,  at  least, 
is  not,  like  so  many  headmasters,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  o. 
England. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  what  is  more  or  less  a  personal 
question  to  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Scoones  exposes  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  defects  of  the  new  system  of  examinations.  Here  we 
leave  money  matters  and  come  to  education.  Mr.  Scoones  thinks 
that  the  old  secured  a  better  education  than  the  new  system.  We 
confess  that  we  are  only  partly  persuaded  by  his  arguments. 
Under  the  old  rules,  he  says,  "  a  broad  field  of  choice  was  extended 
to  each  and  every  examinee,  so  broad  that  a  deep  knowledge  of 
classics  or  mathematics  was  not  positively  essential  to  success." 
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But  was  there  not  a  prevalent  opinioo  that  tho  "  broad  "  was  also 
the  shallow  knowledge  ?  Was  not  sciolism  encouraged  by  tho 
demand  for  breadtli  and  the  disregard  of  "  depth "  '■  Of  ooume, 
people  who  boliovo  exclusively  in  a  classical  education  _  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  against  tho  arguments  of  Mr. 
Scoones.  Give  us  accuracy  of  scholarship,  they  say,  and  wo 
ask  no  more  from  men  of  twenty-one.  Now  under  tho  old 
system  acquirements  very  unlike  accuracy  of  classical  scholarship 
had  their  chance  of  success.  Sanskrit,  moral  science,  thorough 
Euglish  and  French,  with  Fifth-form  Latin,  might  secure  an 
appointment.  But  under  the  new  system  you  cannot  ask  for  this 
wealth  of  learning'.  Aristotle  himself,  who  ought  to  know,  say3 
that  young  men  are  unapt  for  moral  science,  aud  Plato  compares 
lads  engaged  with  moral  scieuco  to  puppies  worrying  some  un- 
fortunate object.  Sanskrit,  too,  is  a  "  link  too  many  "  for  most 
boys,  if  wo  may  adopt  an  idiom  from  Nicholas,  tho  regretted 
author  of  a  work  on  Knur  and  Spell.  Again,  Mr.  Scoones  says 
that  "  ripe  Euglish  scholarship,  good  average  soundness  in  modern 
languages,  aud  a  branch  of  natural  science,  added  to  Fifth-form 
Latin,"  would  sometimes  win  a  place.  But  these  accomplish- 
ments are  no  longer  of  service.  It  comes  to  this,  Mr.  Scoones 
says,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  lad  whose  bunt  is 
not  to  classics  or  mathematics  to  enter  the  Indiau  Civil  Service. 
And  he  adds,  "  Only  Upper  Sixth-form  boys  need  apply."  We 
still  fail  to  see,  granting  Mr.  Scoones's  premisses,  why  private 
teachers  should  not  turn  out  boys  quite  as  strong  in  classics  and 
mathematics  as  tho  schools  can  produce.  If  the  present  private 
teachers  are  not  masters  of  the  classics,  a  new  order  of  men  who 
are  adepts  will  take  their  places.  For  there  must  always  he 
boys  whom  a  private  teacher  can  induce  to  be  industrious,  but 
who  are  tempted  away  from  work  by  the  social  and  athletic 
pleasures  of  schools.  Among  these  boys  the  private  teacher  who 
is  ftblo  to  teach  the  subjects  required  will  inevitably  find  his 
pupils. 

Things  become  much  more  serious  when  Mr.  Scoones  complains 
that,  under  the  new  system,  "  every  particle  of  real  culture  was 
made  to  disappear."  We  had  supposed  that  the  attentive  reading 
of  Homer  and  Thucydides  was  in  itself  no  small  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  But  Mr.  Scoones  says  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  no 
longer  to  be  studied  in  a  liberal  spirit.  They  are  to  be  "  shorn  of 
their  history,  their  literature,  and  antiquities."  If  this  indeed  be 
so,  not  only  is  the  new  system  bad,  but  it  follows  that  classical 
teaching  at  the  public  schools  must  be  bad  in  spirit.  We  had 
understood  that  classical  antiquities  were  no  longer  neglected  at 
the  schools,  that  gems  and  coins  were  studied,  that  history  went 
along  with  philology  ;  but  it  seems  we  were  mistaken.  English 
history,  too,  and  the  history  of  English  literature,  are  neglected. 
Out  of  twenty-seven  successful  candidates  in  last  July,  twelve  did 
not  "  take  up  "  English  history,  and  twelve  declined  to  be  ex- 
amined in  Euglish  literature.  We  doubt  whether  a  man  of  twenty- 
one  can  be,  as  Mr.  Scoones  thinks, "  a  ripe  English  scholar  " ;  but 
certainly  a  boy  of  nineteen  should  be  ashamed  of  ignorance  of 
English  history. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  definite  opinion  upon  the  whole 
question.  We  confess  that  we  prefer  public  to  private,  and 
classical  to  "  general,"  education.  We  are  tolerably  certain  that 
no  wrong  is  done  to  the  private  interests  of  crammers  by  the  new 
system,  but  we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  that  the  public  interests  of 
India  have  not  suffered.  As  to  the  personal  topic,  we  admire  the 
letter  of  a  Crammer  published  in  the  Guardian  (Nov.  17).  This 
excellent  tutor,  when  a  parent  asks  his  advice,  says,  "Keep him  at 
a  public  school  as  long  as  you  can.  Still,  I  keep  on  in  this  line 
(cramming),  for  a  man  must  live."  As  to  the  public  interests, 
the  experience  of  a  very  few  years  will  show  us  whether  the  native 
gentry  are  wise  in  agitating,  as  Mr.  Scoones  says  they  are  doing, 
■"against  what  must  appear  to  them  an  uustatesmanlike  mono- 
poly." Was  the  practical  mcnopoly  previously  secured  by  the 
exertions  of  one  or  two  private  teachers  more  "  statesmanlike  "  ? 


THE  QUICK  MARCH  OF  MILITARY  REFORM. 

fl^IIE  British  officer  has  fallen  up*.n  evil  times.  In  common 
J-  with  his  civilian  fellow-creatures,  he  suffers  from  excess  of 
paternal  legislation  regarding  his  mental  improvement.  Tho 
authorities  will  not  leave  him  alone,  and  the  insatiable  educational 
demands  of  modern  military  science  sit  heavy  on  his  soul.  It  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  for  surprise  if,  during  his  moments  of  leisure, 
supposing  him  ever  to  have  any,  he  now  aud  then  casts  a  re- 
gretful glance  backward  at  the  life  led  by  his  professional  ancestors 
as  depicted  by  Charles  Lever  and  the  authors  of  his  school.  It 
appeared  to  be  all  play  and  no  work  in  those  days ;  plenty  of 
hard  fighting  in  time  of  war  and  hard  drinking  in  time  of  peace 
being  tho  component  elements  of  military  life.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  picture  was  much  overdrawn,  for  it  is 
in  keeping  alike  with  the  social  and  the  military  life  of  the  day. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  an  officer  who  had  once  passed 
his  recruit's  drill  had  completed  the  educational  curriculum  then 
required,  and  everything  else  was  left  to  chance.  He  might  or 
might  not  study  his  drill-book,  and  master  the  mysteries  of 
battalion  drill.  If  he  did,  he  was  regarded  with  mingled  feelings 
of  surprise  and  contempt  by  his  comrades ;  if  ho  did  not,  it 
did  not  much  matter.  The  stock-in-trade  with  which  he  entered 
upon  the  arduous  duties  of  active  service  consisted  principally  in  a 
sublime  ignorance  of  tactics  in  particular  and  of  the  art  of  war  in 


general,  and  a  firm  trust  in  Providence  that  everything  would  go 
right  when  tho  time  came.  When  his  turn  for  promotion  arrived 
DO  questions  as  to  his  fitness  were  asked,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  no  one  able  to  ask  them.  He  might  not  know  inoro 
than  his  predecessor ;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  ho  certainly  could 
not  know  less  ;  and  thus  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency,  though 
perhaps  not  a  very  exalted  one,  was  maintained.  Such  a  system 
naturally  acted  as  a  dead  woight  upon  brains  and  talents,  these 
commodities  being  at  a  discount,  while  money  and  interest  came 
to  the  front.  The  service  was  full  of  purchase,  nepotism,  favour- 
itism, aud  all  uncleanness ;  iu  fact,  it  is  evident  altogether  that, 
judged  by  the  enlightened  standard  of  tho  present  day,  tho  British 
officer  of  tho  past  was  but  a  sorry  creature  ;  and  it  is  also  clear 
that  no  troops  led  by  such  men  had  any  business  to  win  victories. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  were  always  winning  victories.  The  long 
roll  of  names  borno  on  tho  standards  of  our  various  regiments 
records  a  series  of  victories  and  triumphs  won  over  tho  best  troops 
of  Europe  and  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Asia.  A  well-known 
officer  of  the  lirst  French  Empire,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  the  English  infantry  was  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Another,  General  Foy,  advised  his  countrymen 
never  to  attack  them  unless  success  was  certain.  The  discipline  of 
the  British  army  has  repeatedly  excited  the  admiration  of  foreign 
critics.  There  yet  remains  another  important  fact  to  notice — 
namely,  that,  while  in  most  other  countries  the  army  has  seldom 
failed  "at  some  period  or  other  to  be  a  source  of  political  embarrass- 
ment, our  army  has  never  caused  us  a  moment's  uneasiness  on 
that  score.  We  have  had  such  things  as  naval  mutinies,  as  witness 
Spitheadand  the  Nore  ;  but  we  have  never  had  a  military  mutiny. 

Now  it  is  idle  to  maintain  that  such  an  army  can  have  been 
badly  officered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  remarkably  well 
officered;  for  the  officers  were  exactly  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  and  to  the  men  whom  they  commanded.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of 
— namely,  the  commencement  of  the  present  century — war  had 
not  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Here  and  there  an 
officer  who  had  risen  rapidly  through  the  lower  grades  might 
study  tactics  and  strategy  ;  but  for  the  great  mass  who  could  never 
hope  to  rise  high  in  their  profession  there  was  nothing  to  learn 
beyond  the  formal  and  cumbersome  drill  of  the  day.  The  weapons 
in  use  were  primitive,  and  required  no  special  training,  liifle 
drill,  signalling,  field-work  instruction,  topography,  and  the  nume- 
rous other  studies  which  are  now  considered  necessary  were  not 
yet  invented.  The  British  officer  of  the  day  had  nothing  to  do  in 
time  of  peace,  and  he  did  it  thoroughly  and  conscientiously. 
Nor  was  this  of  much  moment  when  the  nature  of  the  warfare 
of  those  days  is  considered.  Military  operations  were  conducted 
with  an  amount  of  concentration  which  seldom  allowed  a  subordi- 
nate to  distinguish  himself  on  detached  service,  and  with  a  slowness 
and  formality  which  gave  ample  time  for  deliberation  in  any  mo- 
ment of  emergency  or  danger.  A  single  example  will  suffice.  Most 
readers  of  Napier's  Peninsula  War  will  remember  his  vivid  de- 
scription of  how,  in  the  operations  preceding  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, two  hostile  columns  marched  towards  a  common  goal  for 
upwards  of  ten  miles  within  half  musket-shot  distance,  the  officers 
on  either  side  saluting  each  other  with  their  swords.  But,  as 
already  stated,  there  was  one  thing  which  the  British  officer  of  the 
past  did,  and  did  well — he  preserved  most  excellent  discipline,  and 
he  maintained  his  authority  and  influence  over  his  men  unim- 
paired under  circumstances  which  have  almost  invariably  proved 
fatal  to  the  discipline  of  foreign  armies.  We  have  seen  it  re- 
marked by  a  foreign  critic  that  the  proudest  boast  of  our  troops 
ought  to  be  that  they  have  never  been  routed — that  they  have 
never  exhibited  such  spectacles  as  those  presented  by  the  French 
at  Rossbach  and  Vittoria,  or  by  the  Prussians  at  Jena.  The  bloody 
defeat  of  Fonteuoy  saw  the  British  leave  the  field  with  unbroken 
ranks ;  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna  concluded  with  the  orderly 
embarkation  of  every  man  who  could  reach  the  shore ;  the  terrible  day 
of  Albuhera  showed  how  they  could,  by  sheer  steadiness  and  disci- 
pline, convert  downright  defeat  into  decisive  victory;  while,  to  come 
down  to  more  modern  times,  the  account  of  their  behaviour  at  the 
wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  was  ordered  to  be  read  to  every  regiment 
in  the  Prussian  army.  On  the  principle  that  the  tree  should  be 
j  udged  by  its  fruits,  the  British  officer  of  those  days  was,  we  1 
repeat,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  learning,  a  good,  and  what  is  more, 
a  successful,  public  servant. 

So  much  for  him  in  the  past.  Before  we  consider  him  in  the 
present  we  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  new  conditions  of  his 
profession.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  modern  war.  We  have  improved  our  weapons  to  such  au 
extent  as  to  inspire  a  wholesome  fear  of  their  effects,  and  whereas 
the  soldier  of  the  past  had  but  one  object  in  action,  namely,  to 
kill  his  enemy,  the  soldier  of  the  present  has  two — to  kill  his 
enemy  and  to  preserve  himself.  Possibly  we  may  some  day 
arrive  at  a  state  of  things  which  will  involve  the  inversion  of 
the  order  in  which  we  have  put  them,  but  we  must  not 
anticipate.  In  the  meantime  this  new  order  of  things  has  neces- 
sitated a  considerable  amount  of  study,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
make  even  the  most  subordinate  officers  familiar  with  the  nature 
of  the  weapons  wielded  by  their  men,  the  formations  aud  tactics 
best  calculated  to  give  those  weapons  their  proper  effect,  and  the 
best  means  for  providing  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Moreover, 
operations  are  nowadays  conducted  with  a  rapidity  which  allows 
no  time  for  deliberation,  and  thus  any  officer  may  find  himself  com- 
promised in  a  moment  of  emergency  from  want  of  knowledge.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  been  compelled,  iu  order  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
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to  institute  a  regular  system  of  military  education.  At  first  it  was 
confined  exclusively  to  those  who  had  not  yet  obtained  commissions, 
an  entrance  examination  only  being  demanded,  and  later  examina- 
tions in  drill  and  interior  army  economy  were  ordered  before  each 
step  in  rank  was  attained.  Here  there  was  a  pause  for  some 
years,  and  then  the  educational  or  extra-professional  subjects 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  First  came  the  musketry  drill, 
which  included  the  theory  of  the  flight  of  projectiles,  the  effects  of 
rifling  the  barrels  of  small  arms,  and  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  ; 
next  came  elementary  fortification,  military  law,  military  topo- 
graphy, minor  tactics,  including  the  principles  of  employment  of 
all  three  arms  and  the  projectiles  in  use  by  artillery,  military 
signalling,  &c.  At  first  the  greater  part  of  these  were  demanded 
only  in  the  early  stages  of  an  officer's  career,  and  even  then  on  a 
moderate  scale ;  but  of  late  the  educational  pace  has  become  more 
severe,  and  a  recent  Horse  Guards'  Order  has  created  something 
approaching  to  consternation  among  captains  in  the  army.  It  in- 
troduces a  new  system  which  is  to  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
January  next,  and  its  leading  feature  is  that  successive  examina- 
tions of  increasing  severity  have  to  be  passed  to  qualify  for 
each  rank  up  to  that  of  major,  when  all  further  examination 
ceases.  The  subjects  are  divided  into  four  headings,  name]}' — (a) 
Regimental  Duties,  (b)  Drill,  (c)  Military  Law,  and  (d)  Duties 
in  the  Field.  The  two  former  are  merely  what  have 
previously  been  demanded,  though  perhaps  the  new  test  is 
somewhat  more  searching.  Section  c  iuvolves  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  military  law,  of  the  Army  Discipline  Act,  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  courts-martial,  and  of  practice  in  framing  charges.  Sec- 
tion d  is  by  far  the  most  formidable,  embracing  as  it  does  topo- 
graphy and  fortification.  In  the  former  we  have  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  prismatic  compass  and  the  necessary  drawing  im- 
plements, triangulation,  traversing,  contouring,  eye-sketching,  and 
road  reconnaisance  and  reports.  In  addition  to  the  above,  captains 
are  required  to  undertake  the  reconnaisance  and  occupation  of  a 
military  position.  The  course  of  fortification  includes  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  scales,  construction  of  parapets,  penetrative 
powers  of  artillery,  nature  of  field-guns  now  in  use  and  their  pro- 
jectiles, hasty  entrenchments,  field-works,  obstacles,  revetments, 
•working  parties,  various  hinds  of  field-works  with  their  advan- 
tages and  defects,  defence  and  attack  of  houses,  demolition  of 
.bridges,  barricades,  railways,  &c,  knotting  and  lashing  spars  and 
•construction  of  spar  bridges,  passage  of  rivers  and  fords. 
In  addition  to  these,  captains  must  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
-principles  to  be  observed  in  attacking  and  defending  villages, 
woods,  and  positions.  At  present  there  is  one  reassuring  circum- 
stance, and  that  is  that  only  half-marks  are  required  to  pass  in 
each  subject ;  but  before  long  the  standard  will  probably  be  raised. 
An  examination  in  riding  is  also  now  made  compulsory — and  most 
properly  so — before  the  rank  of  major  is  attained.  We  remark, 
too,  that  no  exemption  from  examination  is  now  allowed,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  to  officers  who  have  proved  their  fitness  in 
the  field.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  no  officer  either  at  home 
or  abroad  will  be  promoted  when  his  turn  arrives  unless  he  has 
fuldlled  the  required  conditions.  No  doubt  all  this  is  right  and 
necessary,  but  we  fear  that  there  are  numbers  of  old  captains  still 
serving  upon  whom  these  demands  will  press  hardly,  men  who 
»:ntered  the  service  under  very  different  conditions,  and  who, 
though  they  may  not  possess  a  high  educational  status,  are  not 
the  less  good  officers.  There  are  other  serious  questions  also  con- 
nected with  this  development  of  military  education,  but  these  we 
must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion. 


A  GUEST  BOOK. 

ri^IIE  passion  for  writing  oneself  down  may  be  proved  by  excel- 
-L  lent  authorities  to  have  always  existed,  but  opportunities  for 
its  gratification  have  never  been  so  fully  provided  as  in  these  latter 
days.  First  there  were  the  confidences  of  Confession  Books,  which, 
adopting  the  idea  of  an  old  children's  game,  enabled  young  ladies 
in  their  salad  days  to  extract  from  their  unhappy  friends  com- 
promising avowals  as  to  their  tastes  in  literature,  history,  food,  and 
many  other  things.  Then  followed  an  avalanche  of  Birthday 
Books,  which  indeed  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet  ceased  to  fall. 
Every  author  of  importance  has  now  been  laid  under  contribution, 
for  mottoes,  and  birthday  books  are  getting  not  a  little  stale.  So 
some  intelligent  person  has  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  Guest  Book,  which 
lies  before  us  at  this  moment;  and  a  Well-known  firm  of  pub- 
lishers, celebrated  for  Christmas  cards  and  such  like  things,  has  got  it 
up  in  oblong  album  shape  on  paper  of  the  colour  of  iced  gooseberry  fool, 
with  blue  lines  and  letterpress.  Like  all  great  ideas  the  notion 
is  a  simple  conversion  of  an  old  and  familiar  thing,  the  "Visitors 
Bool;,''  familiar  to  the  traveller  as  perhaps  the  most  fertile  field 
for  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  folly  and  vulgarity  of 
British  mankind.  The  arrangement  is  methodical  enough.  There 
is  a  quotation  at  the  head  of  each  page,  and  a  quotation  at  the 
beginning  of  each  line.  On  this  line  the  guest  is  supposed  to 
inscribe  his  name,  his  address,  the  dates  of  his  arrival  and  de- 
parture, and  the  place  of  his  destination,  while  a  space  is  allowed 
him  for  "  events,  adventures,  ami  remarks."  The  latter  might  be 
found  a  little  cramping  by  the  scribblers  who  cover  whole  pages  of 
inn-albums  with  comic  verse  or  gushing  prose,  for  it  does  not  much 
exceed  an  inch  in  height,  and  seven  or  eight  in  width.  But  a  good 
deal  may  be  done  in  it  with  a  crowquill.  Very  possibly  the 
thing  may  be  itself  intended  for  an  inn-album,  but  it  rather 


suggests  itself  as  appealing  to  private  hosts,  and  to  guests  who  da 
not  pay  for  their  entertainment  in  coin  of  the  realm. 

This  being  the  case,  the  section  of  "  events,  adventures,  and  re- 
marks "  seems  a  little  awkward.  Matter-of-fact  persons  ought  not 
to  be  much  puzzled  by  the  "  events,"  and  a  faithful  record  might  be 
instructive  to  after-comers,  by  showing  them  what  they  have  to 
expect.  There  are  few  houses  so  abundantly  provided  with  dis- 
tractions that  the  course  of  A.'s  experiences  will  not  in  some  way 
forecast  B.'s,  and  the  thoughtful  person  anxious  to  lay  out  his 
time  to  the  best  advantage  might  be  grateful  for  the  record. 
"Adventures"  suggests  more  difficulties,  but  "remarks"  is  the 
crux.  What  sort  of  remarks  is  an  unfortunate  guest  taking  leave  of 
his  host  expected  to  put  down  in  that  host's  Guest  Book  ?°  Is  he  to 
be  guided  by  veracity  or  politeness  ?'  And,  if  by  the  latter,  how  far 
may  his  politeness  go  without  introducing  a  dangerous  confusion 
between  the  house  and  the  hotel  ?  For  instance,  would  it  be  safe 
to  imitate  The  Mulligan,  and  remark  that  the  champagne  is  good 
at  this  house  ?  If  this  be  allowed,  we  are  obviously  on  an  in- 
clined plane ;  and  the  distance  is  not  so  very  great  to  "  very  com- 
fortable house,  great  civility  and  attention  from  the  worthy  host 
and  hostess  " — which  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Uncomplimentary 
remarks  are  obviously  impossible,  and  yet  successive  eulogies 
might  be  suspicious.  The  poetical  vein  which  seizes  persons  who 
take  their  ease  in  their  inn  could  hardly  be  indulged ;  and  alto- 
gether it  seems  probable  that,  whenever  the  Guest  Book  is  brought 
into  actual  use,  the  section  of  "  events,  adventures,  and  remarks  "" 
might  as  well  be  covered  with  black  ink,  like  an  English  news- 
paper when  it  is  delivered  to  the  reader  in  Russia.  Without 
this,  however,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  mere  register  of 
names  and  dates,  such  as.  used  to  be  kept  at  most  London 
hall-doors  before  the  invention  of  visiting  cards ;  and  its  positive 
service  would  not  go  much  further  than  to  make  it  tolerably 
certain  that  the  visitor's  letters  would  be  sent  on  to  the  right 
place.  The  compiler,  therefore,  seems  to  have  done  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  Instead  of  his  dangerous  and  ambiguous 
heading  of  "  events,  adventures,  and  remarks,"  he  should  have  ap- 
pended a  string  of  definite  questions  for  the  departing  guest  to 
answer  to  the  best  of  his  judgment — such  as  "  What  is  the  best 
wine  in  the  cellar  of  this  house  ?  "  "  Is  it  safe  to  come  down  very 
late  to  breakfast  ?  "  and  so  forth.  Such  inquiries  would  be  a  little 
intimes,  but  they  might  be  so  put  and  so  answered  as  to  be  full  of 
instruction  to  the  newcomer,  aud  to  avoid  any  danger  of  hurting 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  hosts.  In  strictness,  to  be  sure,  this 
part  of  the  book  ought  to  be  in  the  charge  of  a  confidential  servant, 
who  should  show  it  to  no  one  but  a  bond  fide  arriving  or  departing 
guest.  But  there  might  be  difficulties  about  this.  Indeed  it  is 
not  particularly  easy  to  imagine  any  arrangement  of  the  Guest 
Book  which  should  provide  for  "  remarks,"  and  which  at  the  same 
time  should  not  be  exposed  to  difficulties. 

The  mottoes,  or,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  the  "  appropriate 
quotatiors,"  of  the  Guest  Book  are  apparently  the  feature  of  it  on 
which  the  author  most  prides  himself.    The  worst  of  them  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  happy-go-luckiness  about  them,  and 
that  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  they  would  always  go  lucky.  For 
instance,  a  whole  departure  page  is  headed,  "  I  have  not  seen  this 
year  such  company  at  once  within  this  house  as  is  here  now," 
which,  if  complimentary  to  the  present,  is  a  little  unkind  to  the 
absent.    A  man,  too,  who  pays  his  first  visit,  and  is  shy,  might 
not  be  best  pleased  to  find  the  epigraph  "  Old  friends  are  best " 
staving  him  in  the  face  as  he  signs  his  unfamiliar  name.  A 
martyr  to  the  gout  with  a  snappish  temper — as  such  martyrs 
frequently  have — might  be   somewhat  insulted   at  being  re- 
quested to  "  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go  on  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe."  "  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  make  a  merry 
feast,"  suggests   Pecksniffian   possibilities.     Nor,  though  the 
author — or,  rather,  the  compiler — has  in  some  cases  ventured 
thus  on  perilous  ground,  has  he  been  able  to  fill  his  hook.  After 
some  scores  of  pages  the  mottoes  begin  again  and  revolve  in. 
the  same  cycle,  which  seems  to  show  either  a  certain  poverty  in 
English  literature,  or  a  certain  indolence  in  the  selector.    It  is 
fair,  however,  to  remember  that  when  he  has  headed  his  pages  his. 
labour  is  by  no  means  over.    He  has  then  to  devise  side  mottoes, 
one  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  accompanies  every  line.  Here, 
however,  like  the  compilers  of  the  birthday  books  already  men- 
tioned, he  has  given  himself  a  really  charming  latitude  of  selection. 
What,  in  the  name  of  the  Sphinx,  is  an  unhappy,  and  possibly 
nervous,  person,  to  make  of  the  statement,  "  I  must  be  cruel  only  to 
be  kind, 'against  which  he  or  she  is  solicited  to  write  his  or  her  name  ? 
It  suggests  the  most  awl'ulpossibilities,andthe  heroine  o$  Northanger 
Abbey  would  have  nearly  fainted  at  the  announcement.     "  A 
friend  of  solitude  "  may  mean  that  the  guest  is  to  be  left  a  good 
deal  to  himself,  and  this,  though  acceptable  to  some  people,  would, 
be  very  much  the  reverse  to  others.    "  To  me,  fair  friend,  you 
never  can  be  old,"  suggests  a  painful  inference  as  to  the  probable 
opinion  of  the  world  in  general.    "  I  have  important  business, 
the  tide  whereof  is  now,"  seems  rather  appropriate  to  the  holder 
of  a  little  bill  than  to  a  guest.     "  Dearest  friends,  alas,  must 
part,"  addressed  to  a  guest  on  his  arrival,  is  of  dubious  hospi- 
tality.   "Farewell,  Othello's  occupation's  gone,"  suggests  that 
the  compiler  thought  that  anything  that  had  farewell  in  it 
would  do.     In  short,  we  do  very  much  suspect  that  mottoes 
already  selected  for  a  Birthday  Book  or  some  other  similar  work 
have  been  re-arrauged  pell-mell  by  the  sides  of  these  pages,  the 
ellect  being  occasionally  describable  by  no  other  word  than  idiotic 
What  in  the  world,  lor  instance,  can  be  the  fitness  of  "  Sigh 
no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,"  in  such  a  place  as  this?  Re- 
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petition  prevails  here,  as  in  the  headlines,  ami  it  might  be  a  little 
mortifying  to  somebody  who  lmd  boon  pleased  to  lind  himself 
described  in  the  Battering  terms  "You  tlavour  everything;  you 
are  tho  vanille  of  society,"  to  turn  over  the  pages  and  discover 
the  same  text  standing:  by  tho  side  of  the  name  of  tho  greatest 
bore  of  his  acquaintance. 

Wo  do  not  suppose  that  tho  mania  for  mottoes  will  stop  at  Guest 
Books,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should.  Doubtless,  we  shall 
soon  have  motto  Cellar  Boohs,  motto  Washing  Books,  and  so  forth, 
nil  "  tho  books  of  tho  establishment,"  in  short,  with  which  Frank 
Fairlogh  made  his  acquaintance,  but  adapted  to  cultivated  tastes 
nnd  nicely  illuminated.  Both  tho  volumes  wo  have  suggested  have 
great  capacities  for  intelligent  selection  of  quotations.  The 
Washing  Book  might  be  made  into  a  treatise  de  re  vestiarin, 
nlmost  after  the  heart  of  tho  Baron  of  Bradwardine  ; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Cellar  Book  to  classic  views  of 
fermented  liquor  would  make  Dr.  Richardson  shake  his  head 
more  than  ever  over  the  secular  perversity  of  mankind.  The 
various  publications  by  which  Messrs.  Letts  and  other  enter- 
prising printers  endeavour  to  lessen  the  toil  of  house-keeping  all 
admit  of  similar  treatment.  The  Rental  Book,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  suggests  a  neat  encadrement  of  selections  from  the 
oratorical  works  of  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  Redpath,  and  other 
guides  and  friends  of  landlords.  The  Game  Book  might  be  edited 
by  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  from  one  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  Chaplin  from 
another,  and  by  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  from  a  third.  Only  we 
would  suggest  that  in  any  future  extension  of  the  system  the 
mottoes  should  be  more  liberal  in  number  and  somewhat  more 
appropriate  to  the  subject  than  is  the  case  in  the  volume  before 
us.  We  cannot  undertake  to  say  who  was  responsible  in 
the  first  place  for  the  bright  idea  of  taking  scraps  from  the 
classics  and  applying  them  anyhow  to  base  uses  of  this  kind ; 
but  the  notion  certainly  seems  to  have  "taken."  To  a  reason- 
able being  one  would  have  thought  that  the  whole  charm  of  such 
a  thing,  if  it  had  any  charm  at  all,  would  be  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  home-made,  as,  to  do  it  justice,  the  original  album,  the  fount 
of  all  these  plagues,  was  at  least  supposed  to  be.  It  is  sufficiently 
absurd  that  a  thousand  Smiths  or  Browns  should  be  proudly  ap- 
propriating the  same  printed  description  of  their  character  and  vir- 
tues in  a  Birthday  Book,  or  writing  themselves  down  "  a  scholar, 
and  a  ripe  and  good  one,"  or  "  Of  high-wrought  vein,  fastidious  " 
in  this  present  Guest  Book.  Perhaps  the  machine-made  air  of  the 
proceeding  is  not  unbefitting  an  age  of  machinery.  After  all,  the 
Guest  Book  may  possibly  amuse  somebody  in  an  inn  parlour,  which 
seems  its  natural  home,  and  in  that  case  the  exiguity  of  its  space 
for  remarks  will  be  rather  a  blessing  than  otherwise.  Perhaps  we 
should  mention,  in  respect  to  its  ornamentation,  that,  while  it  has 
duly  got  Salve  and  Vale  on  it,  it  has  not  got  a  dog,  nor  have  we  dis- 
covered any  trace  of  Cave  canem.  The  absence  of  these  favourite 
embellishments  is  somewhat  surprising.  However,  there  are  some 
rather  pleasing  swallows  on  the  cover,  which,  if  not  so  learned  as 
the  dog,  are  perhaps  more  appropriate. 


THE  COST  OF  LITIGATION. 

A LETTER  has  lately  been  published,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  a  barrister,  to  Baron  Pollock,  on  the  subject  of 
"  The  Cost  of  Litigation."  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Chalmers 
regrets  the  excessive  cost  of  legal  proceedings  nowadays,  and 
strives  to  point  out  a  method  by  which  it  may  be  reduced  and 
minimized,  the  irreverent  and  flippant  may  be  tempted  to  scoff 
at  bis  laudable  endeavour,  and  to  suggest  that  the  idea  of  a  bar- 
rister seeking  to  reduce  the  cost  of  law  is  analogous  to  that  of  an 
alderman  deprecating  the  consumption  of  turtle,  or  a  thief 
petitioning  for  an  increase  of  the  police  force.  To  such,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Chalmers's  effort  may  be  justified  on  the  low  ground 
of  worldly  wisdom,  in  that  he  points  out  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and 
that  law  probably  follows  the  same  rules  of  supply  and  demand  as 
other  commodities.  If  it  is  good  and  cheap,  the  demand  for  it 
will  rise  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  We  ourselves  attribute  to 
Mr.  Chalmers  a  higher  and  more  legitimate  motive ;  but  un- 
questionably Bar  work  has  been  very  slack  for  some  time  past. 
Delay  and  expense  combined,  both  of  which  evils  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase,  have  frightened  men  from  litigation ;  and  there  ap- 
pears considerable  danger  of  people  adopting  the  Apostolic  advice 
of  suffering  their  wrongs  quietly,  and  not  going  to  law  one  with 
another,  at  any  rate  to  the  same  extent  that  they  used  to  do. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs,  however,  is  scarcely  suited  to  modern 
times,  and  rogues  would  flourish  marvellously  if  by  neces- 
sity or  common  accord  their  victims  refrained  from  appealing 
to  the  arm  of  the  law  for  protection  or  redress.  So  that  it 
behoves  lawyers,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  no  less  than  their  own, 
to  look  around  and  see  how  they  may  render  the  Temple  of 
Justice  more  accessible. 

It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  thing  when  any  system  introduced 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  is  found  wanting,  when  the 
goodly  fruit  crumbles  like  Dead  Sea  apples ;  but  it  is  far  worse  to 
go  on  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
system  being  the  best  possible  system  when  in  reality  it  is  full  of 
faults  and  aggravates  the  very  evils  it  was  designed  to  obviate. 
Seven  years  ago  the  first  Judicature  Act  was  passed,  which  was 
to  introduce  a  new  and  matchless  system  of  legal  procedure ; 
it  was  to  redeem — tardily  perhaps,  but  completely — the  pro- 


miso  given  at  liunnyniedc,  that  "  justice-  shall  not  bo  denied 
or  delayed  to  any  miin,"  by  bringing  good  and  cheap  law  to 
every  man's  door.  Inveigled  by  this  flattering  tale,  litigant* 
for  a  whilo  flocked  to  the  Law  Courts,  only  to  find  things 
pretty  much  as  they  were  bofore.  But  litigants  are  as  slow 
as  sheep  to  take  example  and  warning  by  the  fate  of  their 
precursors;  and  tho  disappointed  ones  were  quieted  by  being  told 
that  the  now  system  wanted  a  little  time  to  get  into  working 
order,  while  those  who  were  trembling  on  tho  brink  were  encou- 
raged to  take  the  fatal  plunge  by  being  assured  that  by  the  time 
their  turn  came  everything  would  infallibly  bo  in  full  working 
trim;  and  so  tho  game  was  kept  up.  But  now  soven  years  have 
rolled  by — timo  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  anything  which 
was  ever  going  to  work  at  all  to  bo  working — with  tho  result 
that  there  wero  at  the  beginning  of  tho  present  sittings  some 
eight  hundred  causes  waiting  for  trial  in  Middlesex  alone ; 
which  ghastly  list  is  diminishing  under  tho  efforts  of  tho  few 
available  judges,  only  because  the  disgusted  would-be  suitors  do 
not  care  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa  and  begin  actions  to  be  set 
down  possibly  among  the  thousands  ;  or  else  because  some  of  those 
whose  names  already  figure  on  this  portentous  roll,  tired  of  wait- 
ing, have  resorted,  contrary  to  their  original  intention,  to  the  ex- 
pensive tribunal  of  the  arbitrator.  The  number  of  R's  and  W's, 
denoting  that  a  cause  is  referred  or  withdrawn  respectively,  now 
to  be  seen  on  the  Middlesex  list  at  Westminster,  is  a  sorry  sight 
for  those  who  still  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Judicature  Acts.. 
Meanwhile,  solicitors  are  engaged  in  making  out  bills  for  old  work 
done  instead  of  doing  new,  and  barristers,  returning  fresh  and  keen 
for  work  after  the  Long  Vacation,  are  compelled  to  eat  out  their 
hearts  in  chambers  or  loaf  about  Westminster  with  nothing  to  do, 
by  reason  of  what  is  now  too  well  known  as  a  block  in  the 
Courts. 

And  is  it  really  the  lauded  Judicature  Acts  that  have  brought 
us  to  this?  Mr.  Chalmers  says  it  is,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to. 
judge.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  drafts- 
man of  the  original  rules  which  constitute  the  working  basis  of 
the  new  procedure,  and  author  of  the  standard  work  on  exist- 
ing practice.  When  Mr.  Wilson  was  translated  to  a  judgeship  in 
India  he  bequeathed  his  mantle  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  is  bringing 
out  a  new  edition  of  the  aforesaid  book  of  practice ;  and  it  is  in  the 
course  of  the  study  involved  in  this  task  that  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
become  convinced  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  attributable,  in 
part  at  least,  to  defects  in  our  code  of  procedure. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  present  system  is  far  from 
perfect,  Mr.  Chalmers  casts  about  for  a  remedy.  It  is  obvious,  as 
he  points  out,  that  "  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Judicature  Acts 
caunot  be  reversed,  and  that  any  return  to  the  old  state  of  things 
is  impossible."  The  disturbance  and  confusion  of  a  second  revo- 
lution in  judicial  procedure  occurring  within  a  decade  would  be 
appalling,  and  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  "  Any 
reforms  in  procedure  must,"  as  Mr.  Chalmers  j  ustly  observes,  "  be 
by  way  of  amendment  in  the  existing  system."  Before  considering 
what  appear  to  him  the  principal  faults  of  that  system,  Mr. 
Chalmers  remarks  that  "  the  cost  of  litigation  is  made  up  of  two- 
constituent  elements,  the  expenditure  of  money  out  of  pocket  and  the 
expenditure  of  time."  It  would,  however,  be  bad  economy  to  sacrifice, 
efficiency  for  either  expedition  or  mere  cheapness,  and  therefore 
the  two  tests  1o  which  not  only  a  system  of  procedure,  but  each 
individual  rule  of  it,  must  in  the  interest  of  litigants  be  subjected 
are — "  First,  does  it  tend  to  elicit  the  whole  of  the  relevant  facts 
in  a  convenient  form  for  the  application  of  the  law  thereto  ? 
Second,  does  it  seek  to  attain  this  end  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner,  and  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  ?  "  But  to  attain  these  ends  a  system  of  procedure  need  be 
very  elastic.  The  causes  which  come  before  the  Courts  present 
every  imaginable  degree  of  complexity.  Where  the  issues  are 
simple,  a  simple  method  of  presenting  them  for  decision  should, 
be  adopted ;  where  the  issues  are  multiform  and  involved,  a 
more  elaborate  preliminary  procedure  may  well  be  justified  as 
tending  to  ultimate  simplification  and  true  economy.  That  the 
first  of  these  principles  was  recognized  by  the  framers  of  the  Judica- 
ture Acts  and  their  auxiliary  rules  is  beyond  question.  With  a  view 
to  meeting  the  very  simplest  cases,  they  did  not  deem  it  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  undertake  the  lowly 
office  of  a  debt  collector.  By  the  invaluable  process  technically 
known  as  Order  14,  a  plaintiff  for  debt  may  at  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  his  action  call  upon  his  adversary  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  at  once  pay  the  sum  claimed  from  him.  If 
the  case  be  a  simple  and  plain  one,  the  plaintiff  recovers  without 
further  delay,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  speedy  and 
salutary  remedy,  considering  the  number  of  actions  which  were 
formerly  defended  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining  time  or  bring- 
ing about  a  compromise.  But  it  is  only  in  the  most  transparent 
cases  that  this  procedure  is  applicable.  Judges  will  not  try  a  case 
on  an  application  of  this  sort,  and  the  unsupported  oath  of  the 
defendant  that  he  does  not  owe  the  money,  or  his  offer  to  bring  it 
into  Court,  is  in  general  sufficient  to  remit  the  plaintiff  to  the- 
ordinary  course  of  his  action.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  of  the  defect* 
Mr.  Chalmers  attributes  to  the  Judicature  Act  system.  It  is,  he 
says,  a  grave  mistake  to  have  no  intermediate  method  of  procedure 
between  the  bare  simplicity  of  such  debt-collecting  as  the  above, 
and  the  elaborate,  expensive,  and  tedious  ordeal  of  a  regular  trial, 
with  all  its  preliminary  business  of  pleadings,  interrogatories,  dis- 
covery, &c.  There  are  a  large  number  of  cases  which  are  perhaps 
not  quite  simple  and  plain  enough  to  be  disposed  of  summarily 
amid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Judges'  Chambers  by  means  of  Order 
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14 ;  but  to  apply  to  which  the  whole  machinery  necessarily 
framed  and  designed  for  the  unravelling  of  the  most  complicated 
and  multiform  series  of  facts  is  as  absurd  and  wasteful  as  using-  an 
hydraulic  press  to  break  a  butterfly.  Some  intermediate  process 
is  manifestly  desirable.  What  it  should  be  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say  he.re,  nor  does  Mr.  Chalmers  enlighten  us ;  he  only  vaguely 
refers  to  "  Chapter  XII.  of  the  Indian  Civil  Procedure  Code." 

The  next  object  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  animadversion  is  no  less  than 
that  palladium  of  our  liberties,  the  British  Jury,  which  he  states 
to  be  "  by  far  the  most  expensive  mode  of  trial  that  can  be 
selected."  The  items  of  expense  particularly  chargeable  against 
trial  by  jury  are  :  (i)  The  necessity  of  more  evidence,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  supplementing  any  oversight  later  on.  (2) 
The  greater  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  trial  will  come  on,  whereby 
witnesses  are  kept  in  attendance  longer  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  (3)  The  necessity,  or  at  least  opportunity,  for  longer  speeches 
by  counsel,  and  a  summing-up  by  the  judge,  whereby  the  trial 
is  protracted.  (4)  The  almost  invariable  application  for  a  new 
trial,  on  some  ground  connected  with  the  iinding  of  the  jury.  All 
this,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  says,  "  unavoidably  gives  an  advantage  to  the 
litigant  with  the  longest  purse,"  and  he  suggests  two  amendments. 
The  first  carries  a  well-known  provision  of  the  existing  system  a 
little  further,  and  provides  that  "  when  both  parties  consent  to  a 
trial  by  jury  no  new  trial  shall  be  granted  on  the  ground  that  the 
verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  that  where  one 
party  insists  on  his  right  to  a  jury  against  the  wish  of  the  other, 
the  verdict  shall  be  conclusive  as  regards  the  party  so  insisting." 
This  really  appears  a  most  sensible  suggestion.  It  is  merely  putting 
the  finding  of  a  jury  on  the  same  footing  as  the  finding  of  an  arbi- 
trator, and  there  seems  no  logical  reason  why  the  decision  of  one 
man  selected  by  the  parties  should  be  more  conclusive  than  the 
decision  of  twelve  men  selected  for  them  by  the  law.  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Chalmers  points  out,  juries  are  now  relieved  from  a  large 
portion  of  their  responsibility  by  knowing  that  if  the  presiding 
judge  disagrees  with  their  verdict,  there  will  in  all  probability  be 
a  new  trial ;  and  with  this  pleasing  assurance  that  justice  will  pro- 
bably ultimately  be  done  in  any  case,  they  are  apt  to  disregard 
the  extra  expense  which  a  careless  or  unconsidered  verdict  is  likely 
to  entail  upon  the  parties ;  whereas,  if  they  knew  their  verdict 
would  be  final,  they  would  in  all  probability  bestow  more  care  and 
thought  upon  it.  The  lightening  the  work  of  Divisional  Courts, 
and  the  consequent  liberation  of  more  judges  to  try  causes  at  Nisi 
Prius,  would  not  be  least  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  such 
a  scheme.  Mr.  Chalmers  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  "  except 
in  certain  specified  cases,  trial  by  jury  should  only  be  allowed  after 
leave  obtained  from  a  judge,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  judge  on 
the  point  should  be  final " — thus  making  trial  by  jury  the  exception 
instead  of  the  rule.  This  appears  an  alarming  innovation,  but,  as  Mr. 
Chalmers  says,  a  good  many  cases  have  latterly  been  tried  very  satis- 
factorily by  a  judge  alone  which  would  formerly  have  been  tried 
with  a  jury.  Unsuccessful  litigants  are  more  wont  to  attribute 
partiality  to  a  jury  than  to  a  judge  ;  and  a  large  number  of  cases 
which  now  come  for  trial  before  a  jury  have  sooner  or  later  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  to  be  referred,  to  the  no  small  disgust  and  expense 
of  the  parties.  If,  as  appears  demonstrable,  trial  by  jury  is  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  an  inappropriate  and  extravagant  method 
of  adjudication,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  bring  a  little  pressure 
to  bear  in  order  to  wean  people  from  that  to  which  they  would, 
more  from  force  of  habit  than  from  any  deliberate  or  intelligent 
choice,  be  prone  to  resort.  The  class  of  actions  which  Mr. 
Chalmers  would  always  retain  for  the  consideration  of  a  jury 
are  actions  involving  questions  of  fraud  or  personal  character, 
actions  involving  complicated  questions  of  mercantile  usage, 
tried  in  a  place  where  a  good  special  jury  can  be  got,  and  actions 
against  Railway  Companies  for  personal  injuries.  The  retention 
of  the  latter  class  of  actions  he  justifies  on  the  ground  of  public 
policy,  the  exemplary  damages  usually  given  by  juries  in  accident 
cases  acting  as  a  salutary  incentive  to  caution  and  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  Companies. 

The  abolition  of  formal  pleadings  in  favour  of  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  issues  of  fact  in  simple  cases  is  also  recommended  by 
Mr.  Chalmers,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  jury  trials,  he  points  out  that 
a  little  gentle  compulsion  would  probably  be  necessary  to  induce 
people  to  quit  the  beaten  tracks  of  procedure  for  those  which  might 
be  selected  as  more  conducive  to  their  welfare.  Such  at  least  was 
the  experience  derived  from  an  optional  provision  of  this  sort 
which  existed  in  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1852,  but 
which,  probably  because  nobody  availed  himself  of  it,  was  not 
reproduced  in  the  Judicature  Acts. 

The  number  of  appeals  from  an  order  of  a  Master  sitting  at 
Common  Law  Chambers  which  is  open  to  a  persistent  litigant 
naturally  calls  for  some  remark..  The  Master  is  practically  sitting 
as  Judge,  yet  an  appeal  lies  from  him  to  the  Judge,  from  the 
Judge  to  the  Divisional  Court,  from  the  Divisional  Court  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  thence  to  tne  House  of  Lords  ;  and  all  this 
about  a  matter  which  may  not.  ultimately  materially  affect  the 
final  decision  of  the  cause.  The  Chancery  practice  is  far  more 
rational— an  appeal  from  the  Judge  in  Chambers  usually  going 
straight  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  no  such  thing  as  a  Divisional  Court 
being  known ;  and  an  assimilation  of  the  two  systems  would  be  a 
ready  and  natural  method  of  diminishing  the  cost  and  delay  in- 
cident to  the  Common  Law  procedure ;  an  aluiusi.  endless  chain 
of  appeals  tending,  moreover,  to  induce  that  sense  of  comparative 
irresponsibility  in  judges  and  counsel  which  the  ever-present 
potentiality  of  a  new  trial  inspires  iu  juries. 

The  constitution  of  Divisional  Courts  is  also  open  to  criticism. 


The  judges  of  the  Chancery  Division  are  not  ex  hypothesi  wiser 
than  their  Common  Law  brethren,  and  yet  a  single  Chancery 
judge  daily  disposes  of  matters  no  less  important  or  momentous 
than  those  which  require  the  united  energies  of  two,  or  sometimes 
three,  Common  Law  judges.  To  adopt  one  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  illus- 
trations, County  Court  judges  have  unlimited  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy,  yet  a  bankruptcy  appeal  from  a  County  Court  lies  to 
a  single  Chancery  judge,  while  the  most  trumpery  appeal  from  the 
limited  Common  Law  jurisdiction  of  the  same  County  Court  can 
only  lie  dealt  with  by  two  Common  Law  judges  sitting  as  a 
Divisional  Court.  An  amending  Judicature  Act  of  1876  was  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction,  enacting  as  it  did  that  all 
matters  should  as  far  as  possible  be  settled  by  one  judge,  and  that, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  a  Divisional  Court  should  be  constituted 
of  two,  not  three,  judges ;  but  the  first  clause  of  this  provision  has 
hitherto  only  resulted  in  a  scanty  number  of  "  further  consider- 
ations;" and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight  at  Westminster 
to  see  three  judges  sitting  in  banc,  hearing  cases  obviously  not 
within  the  far  too  large  class  directed  so  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers would  relegate  matters  now  heard  by  Divisional  Courts,  with 
but  two  justifiable  exceptions,  to  a  single  judge  sitting  in  open 
Court,  thus  assimilating  the  practice  of  the  Divisions,  and  effecting 
a  large  saving  of  judicial  power. 

The  next  suggested  amendment  is  that  the  Long  Vacation 
should  be  curtailed,  or,  if  that  be  found  impracticable,  that 
it  should  begin  and  end  earlier,  in  order  to  fit  in  more  with 
the  ordinary  holiday  time  of  business  men  and  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  efficiency ;  the  heat  of  a  crowded  court  in 
August  rendering,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  says,  a  day's  work  then 
inferior  in  quantity  and  quality  to  a  day's  work  in  October. 
We  will  not  dwell  here  on  the  anachronism  of  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  business  for  more  than  three  months  at  a  time  in  this 
hard-working  age,  or  on  the  hardship  thereby  inflicted  alike  on 
suitors  and  those  members  of  the  legal  profession  whose  work 
cannot  necessitate,  and  whose  means  can  hardly  stand,  so  protracted 
aN  period  of  idleness.  The  Long  Vacation  in  its  inordinate  immen- 
sity is,  we  fondly  hope,  doomed ;  it  certainly  is  so  unless  conces- 
sions are  made  by  its  upholders,  and  the  least  of  such  concessions 
is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 

Passing  over  a  suggestion  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Council  of 
Judges,  which  body  Mr.  Chalmers  believes  has  never  met  since  its 
institution,  we  come  to  a  very  serious  blot  in  the  existing  system. 
The  Judicature  Acts  expressly  preserved  all  pre-existing  procedure, 
save  so  far  as  it  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  new,  and  they 
expressly  repealed  nothing.  The  extent  of  the  confusion  thus  in- 
troduced may  be  judged  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Chalmers, 
that  when  in  1877  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  was  commissioned  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  unrepealed  statutes  relating  to  procedure,  that  list 
contained  no  less  than  479  Acts,  to  say  nothing  of  231  Pules  of 
Court  under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  and  42  Consoli- 
dated Orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A  repealing  Act  passed 
in  1879  got  rid  of  104  of  the  above-mentioned  statutes,  but  alfected 
none  passed  since  1851  ;  so  that  more  than  300  Acts,  together 
with  a  mass  of  rules  and  orders,  still  remain  to  complicate  matters 
and  hinder  the  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  the  course  of  litigation  ; 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  Judicature  Acts  fail  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  many  important  remedies  have  still  to  be  sought  by 
means  of  the  old  procedure.  Mr.  Chalmers  suggests  the  obvious 
remedy — namely,  that  all  these  statutes,  rules,  and  orders  should 
be  swept  clean  away,  and  that  such  of  their  provisions  as  it  appears 
desirable  to  retain  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Judicature 
Acts  and  rules,  thus  rendering  these  the  sole  repository  of  a  self- 
contained  aud  complete  code  of  procedure. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  charge  against  the 
Judicature  Acts  and  the  system  introduced  by  them.  As  will  have 
been  seen,  he  doe3  not  in  every  case  attribute  the  enhanced  cost 
and  delay  of  litigation  directly  to  the  inherent  vices  of  the 
new  procedure.  Its  faults  are  as  much  those  of  omission  as  of 
commission.  Its  framers  had  an  opportunity  of  really  reforming 
all  existing  abuses ;  they  allowed  many  of  these  to  continue,  and 
added  a  few  more.  But  people  grow  wiser  by  experience,  and 
though  tinkering  legislation  is  usually  to  be  deprecated,  it  might 
be  well  to  try  the  eti'ect  of  the  adoption  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  Mr. 
Chalmers's  suggestions. 


GUSTAVE  TLANCHE  ON  KEAN  AND  MACREADY. 

IN  1835  there  appeared  in  Paris  an  illustrated  magazine  called 
Le  Monde  Dramatique,  which  had  enough  success  to  leave  its 
mark  behind  it  in  the  shape  of  three  well  but  closely  printed 
volumes,  averaging  considerably  over  four  hundred  pages  each. 
Whether  it  reached  beyond  the  third  volume,  which  is  dated 
1836,  the  first  two  belonging  to  1835,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
find  out ;  but  the  three  volumes  as  they  stand  are  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation and  criticism  on  the  theatre  of  the  time,  which,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  ot 
the  modern  drama.  Among  the  contributors  were  the  great 
Dumas,  Thoophile  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Frederic  Soulk;, 
Alphonse  Karr,  Macquet,  Bouchardy,  Leon  Gozlan,  Alboric  Second, 
Gustave  Blanche,  and  Hector  Berlioz  ;  among  the  illustrators  were 
Gavarni,  Deveria,  and  Colestin  Nanteuil.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
the  first  two  volumes,  and  especially  in  the  first,  that  such  dis- 
tinguished names  as  these  are  to  be  found  ;  and  it  seems  not  un- 
likely, therefore,  that  the  interest  or  popularity,  or  both,  of  the 
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•work  declined  by  decrees,  and  that  it  practically,  if  not  actually, 
disappeared  in  tho  second  year  of  its  life.  Its  criticisms 
include  tlio  Herman,  English,  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Chinese  stages,  and  deal  with  theatrical  performances  of  every 
kind,  from  the  Francuis  to  the  Cirque  Franconi ;  its  illustrations 
and  its  portraits  of  singers  and  actors  of  the  time  are  full  of  merit 
and  interest.  Besides  theatrical  and  musical  criticism,  the  volumes 
contain  a  groat  deal  of  line  confused  reading — wild  stories  by 
Bouchardy,  artistic  essays  of  many  kinds,  and  amongst  other 
curious  matter  a  biography  of  the  real  Mile.  Maupio,  which 
shows  how  much  material  Gautier  found  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
what  a  skilful  use  he  made  of  it,  and  to  which,  on  the  words,  "  sa 
vie  toute  bizarre,  pleino  d'iucideus  curieux,  pourrait  fournir  la 
matiere  d'un  romau  plein  d'interet,"  there  is  a  foot-note  : — 
"  Un  denoscollaborateurs,  M.  Th6ophilo  Qautier,  s'occupe  en  effet 
depuis  longteinps  d'un  rornan  qui  porte  pour  litre  ;  Mile.  Muupin." 
The  volumes  are,  as  we  havo  already  said,  full  of  interest  for  all 
who  care  about  dramatic  affairs,  and  we  may  have  more  to  say  of 
them  on  a  future  occasion.  For  the  present  it  may  bo  not  unin- 
teresting, especially  in  this  time  of  Shakspearian  revivals,  to  see 
what  Gustavo  Blanche  had  to  say  of  the  "Theatre  Anglais"  in 
1835.  M.  Blanche  began  his  essay  by  some  remarks  on  tho 
close  connexion  which,  as  he  thought,  always  existed  between 
the  state  of  poetry  and  the  state  of  the  stage.  Great 
poets  may  sometimes  be  interpreted  by  mediocre  actors, 
and  great  actors  may  find  no  contemporary  work  worthy 
of  their  powers ;  but  "  il  faut  reconnaitre  que  les  grands 
poetes  et  les  grands  acteurs  se  tiennent  ordinairement  par  la 
main.  Bour  les  grandes  pensees  il  se  trouve  d'oclatans  iuterpretes ; 
et  meme  il  n'est  pas  rare  que  le  spectacle  d'une  pantomime  admi- 
rable renouvelle  et  inspire  des  esprits  qui  j usque-la  demeuraient 
engourdis."  Instances  of  the  truth  of  this  last  assertion  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  and  readers  of  Macready'a  Reminiscences  will 
remember  a  striking  one  which  is  to  be  found  in  them.  "  What  I 
have  just  said,"  continues  the  writer,  "  gives  the  key  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  stage  in  England.  There  is  a  want  of  great 
writers,  and  a  consequent  want  of  great  actors."  lie  goes  on  to 
say  that  since  Kean's  death  there  has  been  no  tragedian  worthy  of 
Shakspeare.  Between  Shakspeare  and  Kean  there  was  a  complete 
sympathy  ;  ".  chez  le  poete  et  le  comedien  c'etait  la  meme  inspira- 
tion, la  meme  soudainet6  de  genie."  Shakspeare's  method  as  a 
writer  was  matched  by  Kean's  as  an  actor.  Shakspeare  did  not,  as 
maoy  "  docteurs  ignorans "  believe  and  assert,  allow  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  impetus  of  his  thought ;  on  the 
contrary,  "  il  intervient  par  sa  voloute'  et  meme  par  sa  patience 
dans  les  moindres  parties  de  son  ceuvre.  Mais  il  aime  par- 
ticulierement  les  traits  imprevus  par  lesquels  se  revele  le  carac- 
tere  d'un  personnage."  He  had  the  resources  of  the  stage  com- 
pletely at  command,  and  he  took  his  own  way  with  a  deliberate 
purpose.  To  that  way  Kean's  way  was  admirably  fitted.  The 
actor  could  give  to  his  interpretation  the  same  air  of  spontaneity, 
the  result  of  patient  labour,  which  the  poet  gave  to  his  writing. 
Not,  says  M.  Blanche,  that  I  deny  the  inspiration  which  often  im- 
pelled this  great  actor.  But  I  know  that  he  never  trusted  to 
inspiration  as  it  might  come  on  the  boards  at  night  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  character.  lie  had  a  higher  idea  of  his  art.  He 
did  not  wait  till  he  was  before  the  public  to  find  the  means  of 
moving  them.  He  came  on  the  stage  conscious  of  a  power  already 
tried,  knowing  what  gestures,  what  intonations,  he  meant  to  use. 
But,  like  the  great  orators,  while  he  commanded  the  crowd,  he 
himself  obeyed  a  higher  power,  and  sometimes,  in  his  complete 
identification  of  himself  with  the  character  he  represented,  his 
familiar  demon  gave  him  some  new  light.  However,  u  la  sponta- 
neit6  apparente  de  ses  mouvcmeus  n'allait  jamais  a  l'entier 
abandon."  Kean,  M.  Blanche  ended  by  saying,  carried  his  secret 
away  with  him ;  no  one  who  followed  him  recalled  his  genius. 

Macready,  he  continued,  was  certainly  the  best  of  Kean's  suc- 
cessors ;  but  how  wide  was  the  interval  between  them  !  Macready 
should  play  tragedy  rather  than  drama.  "  II  est  trop  dedaigneux 
et  trop  s6vere  pour  se  plier  aux  details  de  la  realite.  Amoureux 
avant  tout  de  la  beautu  lineaire,  Macready  representerait  digne- 
ment  les  heros  de  Sophocle."  He  excelled  in  giving  by  his 
gestures  and  attitudes  a  meaning  to  words  which  otherwise  might 
fall  flat.  He  has  the  statuesque  beauty  and  repose  which  belong 
to  the  Greek  drama ;  he  has  majesty  and  simplicity,  but  he  wants 
vivacity  and  impulse — "  on  dirait  qu'il  a  peur  de  troubler  sa 
beaut6  par  un  mouvement  indiscret."  In  short,  Sophocles,  Cor- 
neille,  and  Racine  he  can  play  admirably ;  Shakspeare  he  cannot 
play.  It  is  not  surprising  to  M.  Blanche  that  Macready  has  a 
special  liking  for  Sheridan  Knowles's  plays.  Since  he  cannot 
appear  in  Greek  or  French  tragedy,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
turn  to  those  pieces  which,  without  resembling  the  classical  type, 
are  yet  furthest  removed  from  Shakspeare.  In  works  of  this  kind, 
which  have  in  themselves  mighty  little  value,  Macready  finds  a 
free  scope.  He  takes  the  play  as  a  painter  might  take  a 
blank  cam  a?.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  indulging  his  love 
for  simple  and  harmonious  lines.  As  the  sentiments  he  has  to 
utter  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  action  is  generally  subordi- 
nated to  the  scenic  effect,  Macready  assumes  a  tragedy  o'f  Sheridan 
Knowles's  as  he  might  assume  a  large  flowing  cloak,  in  which  he 
drapes  himself,  loosening  and  tightening  it  round  his  shoulders  at 
will.  His  lildng  for  Sheridan  Knowles,  far  from  being  a  tribute 
to  the  playwright,  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  actor's  shrewdness.  He 
does  not  devote  himself  to  interpreting  the  poet ;  he  makes  use  of 
him  as  a  man  makes  use  of  a  well-trained  hack.  Macready,  M. 
Blanche  ends  by  saying,  is  about,  it  is  said,  to  leave  the  stage,  and 


become  a  clergyman.  It  would  not  bo  surprising  if  in  this  now 
career  ho  obtains  more  famo  and  popularity  than  in  bit  former  one. 
"  Car  la  predication  n'a  pas  les  memos  exigences  quo  hi  scene  ; 
l'ovangilo  est  plus  simple  que  Shakspeare." 

All  this  reads  oddly  enough  nowadays,  and  seems  to  show  that 
Gustavo  IManche,  having  seen  Macready  only  in  Sheridan  Knowles's 
plays,  founded  upon  his  performances  the  curious  theories  which  ho 
put  forward.  There  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  truth  in  some  parts 
of  his  judgment ;  but,  if  it  was  entirely  truo,  one  can  only  suppose 
that  he  knew  better  than  all  tho  English  critics  whoso  opinions 
have  been  recorded. 

Charles  Kemblo  (M.  Blanche  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  great 
John)  brings  to  the  parts  which  he  plays  closo  study  and  remark- 
able insight.  But  ho  was  not  any  better  fitted  to  play  Shakspeare 
than  was  Macready,  with  his  sculptural  graco.  He  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  "  caractero  prosodique  et  musical  d 'Hamlet  et  de 
Romeo."  And  although,  no  doubt,  there  is  grace  and  melody  in 
many  of  Shakspeare's  pages,  yet  M.  Blanche  was  sure  that 
metrical  beauties  were  the  last  things  he  considered ;  "  se3  de- 
voirs de  comCdien  et  de  directeur  ne  lui  permettaient  pas  de 
travailler  comme  un  poete  de  cour."  There  is  a  cheerful  assur- 
ance about  this  statement  which  belonged  naturally  enough  to  one 
of  the  clique  who  had  determined  to  "  enfoncer  les  anciens."  It  would 
have  hardly  done  for  adevoutRomanticisttoadmitthat  Shakspeare's 
verso  was  "beautiful  except  by  chance,  and  in  "  plusieurs  pages." 
However,  the  effect  upon  M.  Blanche  of  Charles  Kemble's  style  was 
that  he  missed  all  the  meaning  of  the  part.  In  Hamlet,  for 
example,  in  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  il  multiplie  les  pauses  presque  a 
chaque  vers.  On  dirait  qu'  il  craint  de  laisser  dans  l'ombre  une 
beaute  de  style.  Son  debit  ressemble  vokmtiers  a  une  lecon  de 
declamation."  He  seems  to  be  reading  Shakspeare  to  a  class  of 
young  students,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  rhetorical  beauties 
of  the  great  poet.  One  expects  to  hear  him  diverge  into  comments  on 
the  text.  The  lecturer  is  thoroughly  up  in  his  work;  but  the 
author  disappears.  On  the  methodic  and  monotonous  method 
which  Blanche  attributed,  justly  or  not,  to  Charles  Kemble 
in  tragic  poetry  he  has  some  good  remarks  to  make.  In 
ordinary  life,  he  wrote,  the  uniform  carrying  out  of  one 
purpose  may  be,  to  some  placid  and  unemotional  natures,  true 
happiness  ;  but  it  will  not  do  upon  the  stage.  The  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  same  gestures  and  intonation  will  end  by  giving 
coldness  to  the  most  perfectly  conceived  part.  No  one  should  be  re- 
commended to  trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  that  is  a  sense- 
less attempt ;  a  mere  caprice  of  vanity.  But  in  every  part  memory 
and  invention  should  have  each  a  distinct  place.  "  Que  la  trame 
generale  du  role  soit  dtiterminee  d'avance,  mais  qu'il  soit  perinis 
a  l'acteur  d'inventer  pour  quelques  mailles  de  ce  tissu  des  figures 
nouvelles ;  qu'il  puisse,  sans  etre  accuse  d'aventure,  exercer  a  la 
fois  sa  memoire  et  son  imagination.  Charles  Kemble  ne  partage 
pas  notre  avis.  Mais  le  public  se  range  de  notre  cote ;  et  nous 
croyons  qu'il  n'agit  pas  legerement.  L'art  dramatique,  reduit  a  la 
seule  memoire,  n'a  plus  d'action  sur  la  foule." 


THE  SCARCITY  OF  SOUND  INVESTMENTS. 

rriHE  growing  scarcity  of  sound  investments  is  a  phenomenon 
J-  that  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  least  observant 
of  those  who  have  any  money  to  put  by.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
French  Rentes  yielded  over  5  per  cent,  on  the  market  price,  and 
not  very  long  since  United  States  Government  Bonds  could 
be  bought  to  return  7  and  8  per  cent.  Where  now  can  securi- 
ties such  as  these  be  found  to  give  a  like  income  ?  Consols  are 
no  longer  at  par,  but  they  are  so  little  under  it  that  practically 
they  may  be  said  to  yield  only  3  per  cent.  •,  United  States  Fours 
yield  about  3-]-  per  cent. ;  French  Rentes  about  4  per  cent. ; 
Indian  Sterling  Bonds  not  quite  4  per  cent. ;  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ment securities  generally  about  the  same  rate.  Even  Russian 
and  Hungarian  bonds,  great  as  is  the  risk  attached  to  them, 
pay  an  investor  only  5^  and  67  per  cent,  respectively.  And  if  we 
pass  from  the  securities  of  States  to  those  of  private  Companies  we 
rind  that  those  in  good  credit  give  usually  from  3  to  4  per  cent.,  but 
seldom  more.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  still 
lower  the  return  to  the  investor.  In  other  words,  really  good  in- 
vestments are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  year,  aud  of  course 
their  scarcity  enhances  their  price.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that 
all  Stock  Exchange  prices  at  present  are  extravagantly  high,  not 
alone  in  England,  but  all  over  the  world  ;  and  though  to  a  certain 
extent  this  is  due  to  speculation,  fostered  by  the  abundance  of 
capital  in  the  short-loan  market,  the  permanent  tendency  of  events 
is  to  lower  the  interest  of  money.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  annual  savings  in  the  more  advanced  countries 
of  the  world.  In  his  paper  on  "  Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital " 
Mr.  Gifi'en  estimates  the  annual  savings  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  ten  years  from  1865  to  1875  at  24°  millions.  Granting  that  the 
depression  in  trade  and  the  series  of  bad  harvests  have  since  greatly 
diminished  the  rate  of  accumulation,  still  the  savings  every  year 
must  have  been  enormous.  Bart  of  these  were  invested  in  bring- 
ing new  land  into  cultivation— a  process  which  went  on  even  in 
1879,  perhaps  the  worst  year  of  the  century;  part  in  im- 
proving land  previously  cultivated ;  part  in  ship- building  ;  part 
in  renewing  and  replacing  the  mechanical  appliances  used  in 
industry  ;  part  in  house-building  ;  and  part  in  founding  new 
businesses  or  extending  old  ones.  But  there  remained  a  large 
balance,  which  flowed  to  the  Stock  Exchange  for  investment. 
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The  busy  man  and  the  idle  man  alike  who  have  surplus 
money  wish  to  invest  it  in  a  manner  in  which,  if  there  should 
be  need,  it  can  be  easily  realized,  and  in  which,  while  out  of 
the  owner's  control,  it  will  not  call  for  his  supervision,  or  give 
him  any  trouble.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  alone  can  he  usually 
find  a  security  of  the  kind.  And  accordingly  there  is  always  an 
immense  sum  seeking  employment  there.  It  has  been  said — we 
know  not  upon  what  basis  of  calculation — that  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  200  millions  in  this  country  waiting  investment. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  estimate,  it  is  certain  that 
the  amount  is  enormous.  In  France  it  is  generally  estimated  that, 
in  spite  of  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera,  and  of  the  series  of  bad  harvests,  the  annual  savings 
are  about  120  millions  sterling.  "We  are  inclined  to  think  this 
estimate  too  low.  It  is  only  half  Mr.  Giffen's  estimate  for  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  period  1866-75;  all(i  France,  we 
know,  is  making  marvellous  progress  in  wealth,  her  people  are 
among  the  thriftiest  in  the  world,  and  the  national  riches  are 
eo  widely  distributed  that  very  few  amongst  them  are  without 
the  means  of  saving  something.  They  invest  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange  far  more  generally  than  English  people  do,  and  con- 
sequently the  demand  for  Stock  Exchange  securities  is  very 
great  in  France.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the 
great  and  rapid  growth  of  wealth  in  the  United  States.  Esti- 
mates of  the  rate  of  growth  must  necessarily  be  very  conjectural, 
but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  annual  savings  are  not  less 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  for  these  three  countries 
alone  we  arrive  at  a  grand  total  of  about  600  millions  sterling  of 
annual  savings.  If  this  conclusion  appears  incredible  to  any  of 
our  readers,  we  would  remind  them  that  Russia,  the  poorest  of 
the  great  European  States,  was  able  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
the  war  against  Turkey  out  of  her  own  savings.  Not  having  been 
able  to  raise  a  loan  abroad,  she  was  compelled  to  borrow  at  home 
— that  is  to  say,  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war  out  of  the  funds 
in  her  own  loan  market.  If  the  savings  of  Russia  sufficed  for  this 
purpose,  our  estimate  for  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
is  clearly  not  exaggerated. 

The  demand  growing  out  of  this  vast  saving  necessarily  enhances 
prices.  And  the  effect  is  intensified  by  the  rapid  diminution  of 
existing  first-class  securities,  and  the  rare  creation  of  new  ones. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  have  paid  off 
nearly  160  millions  sterling  of  their  debt,  and  they  have  converted 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  into  a  debt  bearing  only  4J  and 
4  per  cent,  interest.  The  Sixes  and  the  Fives  still  outstanding 
will  fall  due  and  be  refunded  next  year.  When  this  process  is 
■completed,  nearly  one-third  of  the  United  States  Debt  will  have 
been  swept  away,  and  of  what  will  be  left  not  a  single  bond  will 
bear  more  than  4§  per  cent,  interest.  Moreover,  the  reduction  in 
the  charge  of  the  debt  will  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible,  if  the 
people  so  choose,  to  clear  it  bodily  away  in  about  fifteen  years  or 
less.  In  other  words,  United  States  bonds  will  by-and-by  not  be 
obtainable  in  Europe.  Compared  with  what  the  Americans  have 
done,  our  efforts  to  reduce  debt  have  been  trifling.  Still  we 
Lave  greatly  diminished  the  funded  debt  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  in  1885,  when  the  Terminable  Annuities  fall  in,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
that  day,  provided  peace  is  preserved,  to  put  in  operation  a 
scheme  that  will  rapidly  reduce  the  debt.  Further,  Turkey's 
repudiation  of  her  debt  in  1875  destroyed  at  a  stroke  what 
had  previously  been  considered  a  vast  property.  And  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  so  many  other  States  has  still  further  narrowed  the 
area  of  investment.  Against  these  reductions  and  disappearances 
the  only  great  creation  of  first-class  securities  within  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  the  French  Indemnity  Loans.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  if  we  add  together  the  repayments  by  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Germany,  and  the  repudiations  by  Turkey  and 
Peru,  that  the  latter  greatly  exceed  the  new  issues.  In  fact,  since 
1873,  new  issues  upon  a  great  scale  have  ceased.  This  is  true  of 
industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  as  well  as  of  States.  As 
we  saw  last  week  in  discussing  the  railways  of  the  world,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  practically  completed  its  railway  system. 
Whatever  may  be  done  in  the  future,  there  can  in  this  country  be 
110  vast  railway  constructions  as  in  the  past.  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  find  capital  for  their  own  lines ;  Russia 
has  not  credit  enough  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  present ;  and  Hungary 
is  obliged  to  be  cautious.  It  is  the  same  with  most  of  the  colonies. 
At  any  moment  a  new  mania  for  foreign  loans  may  no  doubt  spring 
up,  and  railways  may  be  financed  for  all  sorts  of  places :  but  we 
are  now  dealing  only  with  the  present  and  the  immediate  past, 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  issues  of  first-class  securities  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  reductions.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
savings  constantly  made  have  been  seeking  for  investment,  and 
have  not  been  met  by  any  new  creations. 

The  inevitable  result"  of  this  double  movement  is  the  rise  of 
prices  to  which  we  referred  above,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fall 
is  the  rate  of  interest.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  in  all  ad- 
vanced communities.  During  the  past  forty  years  it  has  been 
counteracted  by  the  construction  of  railways,  which,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone,  have  used  up  a  capital  nearly  equal  to  the  present 
amount  of  the  National  Debt.  The  tendency  has  further  been 
checked  by  the  laying  down  of  telegraph  wires  all  over  the  globe, 
by  the  replacement  of  sailing  vessels  by  steamers,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  fop  wood  in  naval  construction,  by  the  vast 
development  of  industry  and  manufactures,  and  by  the  immense 
loans  made  to  foreign  States.  But  there  has  come  a  pause 
in  the  creation  of  all  these  forms  of  investment,  and  instantly 


the  permanent  tendency  of  events  asserts  itself.  The  prices  of 
securities  rise,  money  accumulates  in  Lombard  Street,  and  bankers 
complain  that  they  can  get  nothing  for  it.  Is  this  state  of  things 
likely  to  last  ?  Are  the  saving  classes  permanently  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  a  lower  return  for  their  savings?  It  is  always 
hazardous  to  predict ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  give  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  these  questions.  We  see  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  era  of  mechanical  inventions  has  abruptly  come  to  an  end; 
and,  if  it  has  not,  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  present  instruments 
of  production  and  locomotion  do  not  admit  of  improvement.  To 
take  an  illustration.  If  the  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  process  of  making 
steel  turns  out  as  well  as  is  now  expected,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
infer  that  steel  will  supplant  iron  in  naval  construction,  just 
as  iron  supplanted  wood,  and  consequently  that  we  are  about 
to  witness  a  revolution  in  shipbuilding.  Further,  steel  rails 
must  take  the  place  of  iron  rails.  Even  now  this  latter  change 
is  in  progress.  But,  if  steel  is  really  so  much  more  lasting 
than  iron  and  so  much  cheaper  as  is  said,  railway  directors 
will  soon  find  out  that  the  line  which  is  first  steel-laid  from 
end  to  end  will  get  an  advantage  over  its  competitors;  and 
when  once  thi3  is  realized  there  will  be  a  race  between  the  Com- 
panies. But  such  a  race  would  involve  a  revolution  in  the  iron 
industry  also,  and  a  complete  reconstruction  of  works;  and  none 
of  these  transformations  can  be  effected  without  an  immense 
expenditure.  This  particular  forecast  may  or  may  not  be  ful- 
filled, but  in  any  case  the  possibility  shows  how  a  single  great 
invention  may  put  all  vaticinations  to  nought.  Again,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  week,  the  railway  systems  of  the  world  are  as  yet 
in  their  infancy,  will  certainly  be  extended,  and  must  use  up 
vast  capitals.  Lastly,  should  a  great  European  war  break  out,  it 
would  rapidly  absorb  the  world's  savings.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  inquire  into  the  probability  of  a  great  European  war ; 
but  nobody  will  deny  that  it  is  among  the  possible  contingencies 
of  the  future.  »  In  spite,  then,  of  the  permanent  tendency  towards 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  hastily  that  the 
inducements  to  saving  are  about  to  be  diminished. 


REVIEWS. 


FOWLER'S  LOCKE.* 

IT  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  or  neces- 
sity of  the  rule  which  has  imposed  an  inflexible  uniformity  of 
size  on  this  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  The  handiness  and 
cheapness  of  the  volumes  are  laudable  objects  in  themselves ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  assumed  in  all  enterprises  of  this  kind  that  not  only 
a  certain  average  size  and  price  are  to  be  maintained,  but  the  size 
and  price  must  be  invariable  for  each  individual  member  of  the 
series.  Doubtless  English  publishers  know  their  public ;  and  the 
intrusion,  say,  of  a  three-and-sixpenny  volnme  into  a  half-crown 
series,  would  import  a  loss  in  copies  sold  not  to  be  made  up  by 
subsequent  redress  of  the  balance  in  some  two-shilling  successor. 
The  singularly  artificial  arrangements  of  our  book-trade  seem  to 
have  brought  us  into  a  state  in  which  nobody  will  buy  books 
unless  they  are  very  dear  or  very  cheap ;  and  in  either  case  a 
certain  tickling  of  the  imagination  seems  needful  to  make  the  price 
go  down.  The  cost  of  the  luxurious  library  edition  of  a  work 
whose  standing  is  already  assured  must  be  counted  in  guineas ; 
that  of  the  cheap  student's  book  must  be  expressible  by  some 
equally  familiar,  though  humbler,  unit  of  account.  In  the  name 
of  half-a-crown  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  fitness  of  things, 
whereby  in  the  subjective  arithmetic  of  the  book-buyer  two  half- 
crowns  are  manifestly  less  than  three  shillings  and  two  shillings. 
Nevertheless,  uniformity  has  its  drawbacks ;  and  it  is-  a  Pro- 
crustean exigency  that  compels  Goldsmith  to  be  treated  on  the 
same  scale  as  Milton.  And  Professor  Fowler  must  have  chafed  a 
little,  we  should  guess,  at  the  compass  allotted  to  him  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellows  for  his  own  particular  task  of  setting 
forth  Locke's  life  and  work.  In  the  case  of  Hume,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  cut  the  knot  by  giving  but  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  man's  life,  and  throwing  his  whole  strength  on  a  free 
and  popular,  yet  concentrated,  exposition  of  Hume's  philosophy. 
With  Locke  this  was  hardly  possible ;  the  manifold  activity  and 
varied  interests  of  his  life  could  not  fairly  be  dealt  with  in  a  less 
proportion  of  the  whole  book  than  has  been  allotted  to  them.  We 
cannot  say  but  that  Professor  Fowler  has  done  well,  though  the  ac- 
count of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understandinijioi-whichvoom 
is  thus  left  is  perforce  very  slender  indeed.  With  the  execution, 
too,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  content ;  the  tale  is  well  and 
pleasantly  told,  and  told  with  the  scholar-like  composure  and 
absence  of  flippancy  which  become  the  matter  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  Professor  Fowler  has  no  t  escaped  falling  into  a  quarrel 
by  his  useful  and,  as  we  should  have  said,  unpretentious  piece  of  work. 
Four  years  ago  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  brought  out  a  Life  of  Locke  in  two 
volumes,  a  careful  and  meritorious  performance,  containing  many 
new  facts  and  documents — unpublished  writings  of  Locke's  and 
other  things  of  considerable  interest.  It  was  duly  noticed  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  may  be  said  to  have  established  itself  as  not 
only  the  latest,  but  the  fullest  and  best,  account  of  Locke  to  be  had. 


*  Locke.  By  Thomas  Fowler,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1880.  (In  "  English  Men  of  Letters  " 
Series.) 
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This  being  so,  Professor  Fowlor  naturally  made  use  of  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne's  work,  with  such  acknowledgment  us  ho  thought  tit tiiijjf 
to  the  nature  of  tho  case.  We  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne's  Life  wns  pretty  constantly  before  him  ;  now  and  then  ho 
seems  to  have  followed  it  even  in  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  which, 
however,  may  be  duo  to  fresh  hut  unconscious  reminiscence  rather 
than  to  copying.  But  Professor  Fowler,  naturally  enough 
again,  did  not  think  it  needful  to  make  a  special  note 
«3\ery  time  he  gave  a  fact  or  document  which  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne.  Fveu  in  works  of  a  larger  scale  we  take  tho 
rule  to  be  this  : — If  A.  gives  something  material  simply  on  B.'s 
authority,  he  ought  to  cite  B.  for  it.  But  if,  whether  guided-  by 
B.  or  otherwise,  he  goes  to  the  ultimate  authorities  which  15. 
consulted  and  works  from  them,  he  is  not  bound  to  cite  B.  specifi- 
cally, though  his  results  may  be  the  same.  A  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  having  found  B.'s  work  useful  is  all  that  literary  justice 
requires.  And  we  now  know  from  the  statement  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Fowler  in  self-defence — which,  being  not  improbable  in 
itself,  we  are  bound  to  accept — that  he  has  by  no  means  used  Mr. 
Fox  Bourne's  work  without  verification,  hut  has  constantly  verified 
and  sometimes  corrected  it.  What  Professor  Fowler  has  actually 
done  in  the  matter  of  acknowledgment  is  this  ;  in  the  prefatory 
note  he  says  :  — 

In  writing  the  chapters  on  Locke's  Life,  I  have  derived  much  informa- 
tion from  the  biographies  of  Lord  King  and  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  especially  the 
latter,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  most  interesting  documents  never 
before  printed.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  where  numerous  foot-notes 
would  be  out  of  place,  1  am  obliged  to  content  myself  with  this  general 
acknowledgment. 

Most  authors,  we  think,  would  accept  such  an  acknowledgment  as 
sufficient  to  cover  any  fair  use  of  their  work.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  name  is  mentioned  eight  times  in  the  body  of  the 
work  (not  in  foot-notes,  but  in  the  text) ;  once  it  is  to  express  a 
not  unfriendly  dissent  on  a  point  of  which  Mr.  Fowler  should  bo 
a,  particularly  competent  judge  ;  every  other  time  it  is  to  approve 
some  piece  of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  work.  Taken  together,  these  re- 
ferences amount  to  saying,  as  plainly  as  words  can  say  it,  to 
«very  reader  who  has  a  tincture  of  literary  habits  : — "If  you  want 
to  study  Locke's  life  and  writings  more  at  large,  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne's  book  undoubtedly  is  the  book  you  should  go  to."  So  far 
from  tending  to  interfere  with  the  reputation  or  sale  of  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne's  work,  we  should  have  thought  this  would  be  the  best 
possible  advertisement  for  it.  And  we  should  have  expected  a 
reasonable  man  in  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  position  to  be  content  for  the 
sake  of  this  to  have  his  work  much  more  freely  drawn  upon 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  in  this  case.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne  has  taken  a  different  view  of  his  rights 
and  interests.  He  has  written  to  the  Athenccum  charging 
Professor  Fowler  in  unmeasured  language  with  injustice,  dis- 
courtesy, and  plagiarism.  Professor  Fowler  made  a  very  tem- 
perate reply,  stating  in  effect  that  he  also  had  been  at  work  on 
Locke's  life  and  writings  for  many  years,  and  that  he  had  used 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  book  fairly  and  honestly  in  conjunction  with 
other  material.  He  also  pointed  out,  in  our  opinion  quite  rightly, 
that  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  was  really  claiming  a  monopoly  of  the  whole 
subject ;  for  one  of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  chief  grievances  was  that 
Professor  Fowler  had  gone  to  work  without  consulting  him.  At 
this  rate,  as  Professor  Fowler  says, "  literature  " — and,  we  may  add, 
science — "  would  be  reduced  within  a  very  narrow  compass 
indeed."  No  teacher  of  history  would  be  free  to  speak  of  the 
mediaeval  constitution  of  England  without  an  imprimatur  from 
Professor  Stubbs,  and  every  student  of  physics  wishing  to  investi- 
gate electrical  discharges  in  a  high  vacuum  would  have  to  exhibit 
a  petition  to  Mr.  Crookes.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  however,  rejoined  by 
repeating  his  charges  in  a  more  offensive  tone,  and,  among  other 
things,  rashly  challenging  Professor  Fowler  to  make  good  what  he 
had  gently  hinted  in  his  first  letter,  that  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's 
scholarship  was  not  of  the  most  exact.  Professor  Fowler 
lias  made  a  final  reply,  in  which  his  assertion  on  this  point 
is  more  than  sufficiently  justified  as  regards  Latin.  As 
to  Greek,  there  is  not  much  occasion  for  it  in  dealing  with 
Locke  ;  but  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  persistently  gives  eXaio^opia 
for  e\aio(j)opla,  the  name  of  an  Oxford  collection  of  verses  addressed 
to  Cromwell,  to  which  Locke  contributed.  He  should  have  been 
thankful  to  Professor  Fowler  for  correcting  the  mistake  in  silence. 
Meanwhile  an  unexpected  diversion  is  created  by  Mr.  Noel  Sains- 
bury  delivering  in  turn  an  attack  on  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  who,  if  Mr. 
Sainsbury's  contention  be  right,  has  a  beam  in  his  own  eye  as  con- 
cerning divers  unpublished  materials  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Sainsbury.  For  it  was  Mr.  Sainsbury's  intention  at  the  time,  as  he 
alleges,  to  use  these  materials  himself,  and  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  knew  it. 
He  did  not  think  it  needful  to  complain  when  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's 
book  was  published  ;  but  now  that  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  brings  charges 
against  other  people  of  using  his  materials  without  his  consent, 
Mr.  Sainsbury  thinks  he  may  be  fairly  called  upon  to  justify  him- 
self on  his  own  principles.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  denies  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Sainsbury's  statement  of  the  facts.  Here  we  have,  as  it 
stands,  a  very  pretty  triangular  duel.  It  may  go  on  two  or  three 
■weeks  more  for  anything  we  can  tell,  though  Professor  Fowler  has 
wisely  declared  that,  for  his  part,  his  last  shot  is  fired.  One 
thing  is  tolerably  clear,  that  the  person  who  comes  out  of  the 
whole  matter  with  most  credit  will  not  he  Mr.  Fox  Bourne. 
There  have  been  other  unpleasant  signs  lately  of  a  tendency  among 
authors  to  display  morbid  jealousy  about  their  claims,  and  fierce 
resentment  of  trifling  or  imaginary  wrongs.  We  trust  that 
English  literature  is  not  to  be  disgraced  by  a  habit  of  wretched 


disputes  about  originality  anil  priority,  such  as  havo  become  too 
common  in  several  departments  of  science.  And  now,  us  they 
say  in  tho  Sagas,  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  is  out  of  the  story. 

Professor  Fowler's  agreeable  and  scholarlike  sketch  of  Locke'd 
life  will  help  to  bring  homo  to  Locke's  countrymen  tho  practical 
occupations  and  active  citizenship  that  distinguished  him  from 
many  speculative  philosophers.  A  sound  currency,  a  free  press, 
and  the  system  of  private  arbitration  under  judicial  sanction  which 
is  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  our  civil  courts  of  justice,  all  bear 
in  their  earliest  history  the  stamp  of  Locke's  wisdom  and  manly 
sense.  Another  point  not  less  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  calendar 
might  have  been  reformed  in  England,  if  Locke  could  have  had 
his  way,  some  years  sooner  than  it  actually  was,  and  that  by  n 
gradual  and  easy  remedy,  instead  of  by  the  sudden  jump  from  old 
to  now  style  which  raised  the  cry  of  "  Give  us  back  our  eleven 
days."  The  account  of  Locke's  philosophical  work  sutlers  from 
condensation,  as  we  have  already  hinted.  It  is  impossible 
to  explain  in  a  few  sentences  the  conditions  which  made  the 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  anew  departure  in  mental 
science.  Professor  Fowler's  words  of  introduction  hardly  do 
justice,  we  think,  to  Locke's  immediate  predecessors.  He  speaks 
of  them  thus: — 

The  science  which  we  now  call  Psychology,  or  the  study  of  mind,  had 
hitherto,  amongst  modern  writers,  been  almost  exclusively  subordinated  to 
the  iuterests  of  other  branches  of  speculation.  Some  exceptions  must, 
indeed,  be  made  in  favour  of  Hobbes  and  Gassendi,  Descartes  and  Spinoza ; 
but  all  these  authors  treated  the  questions  of  psychology  somewhat  curso- 
rily, while  the  two  former  seem  usually  to  have  had  in  view  the  illustration 
of  some  favourite  position  in  physics  or  ethics  ;  the  two  latter  the  ultimata 
establishment  of  some  proposition  relating  to  the  nature  or  attributes  of  God. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  latter,  this  sentence  would  certainly 
give  anything  but  a  just  notion  to  a  reader  unacquainted  with  Des- 
cartes's  treatise  on  the  Passions,  and  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of 
Spinoza's  Ethics.  In  these  we  have  psychological  studies  which  can- 
not be  fairly  pronounced  cursory,  and  which  are  treated,  though  of 
course  not  without  a  view  to  ulterior  ethical  purposes,  yet  with  a 
great  deal  of  pure  scientific  interest.  Descartes,  indeed,  has  a  good 
title  to  be  reckoned,  saving  perhaps  a  part  for  Hobbes,  as  the  founder 
of  mental  physiology.  That  his  explanations  were  commonly  pre- 
mature and  sometimes  crude  cannot  seriously  affect  his  merit  when 
we  allow  for  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked.  So  that  when 
Mr.  Fowler  says  that  Locke's  task  was  undertaken  "  not  in  the 
dogmatic  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  but  in  the  critical  spirit  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  almost  inaugurated,"  there  is  again  a  touch 
of  injustice  towards  Descartes.  But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  it 
was  Locke  who  first  brought  to  the  front  the  specific  problem 
of  knowledge,  who  forced  men  to  consider,  before  they  specu- 
lated at  large  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  what  human  know- 
ledge means,  and  of  what  it  is  capable.  Vigorously  and  solidly 
handled  by  Locke,  dissected  by  Hume,  renewed  on  a  different  plane 
and  with  more  elaborate  method  by  Kant,  this  problem  has 
with  but  slight  intermissions,  and  with  no  really  successful 
attempt  at  a  diversion,  occupied  philosophers  for  well  nigh  two 
centuries ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  one  branch  of  philo- 
sophy in  which  an  undoubted  scientific  progress  has  been  made 
good.  When  Locke  touches  on  purely  metaphysical  questions,  his 
opinions  are  less  interesting,  and  indeed  comparatively  common- 
place. His  position  as  to  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter  — 
namely,  that  a  supreme  intelligence  is  necessary  to  account  for 
finite  thought,  but  that,  given  the  supreme  intelligence  of  God,  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  he  should  make  matter  think,  if  such 
were  his  pleasure,  without  interposing  a  finite  spiritual  substance 
— is  well  and  clearly  stated  by  Professor  Fowler.  This  is  worth 
noting,  not  only  because  the  position  is  curious  in  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  is  easily  misunderstood,  and  has  in  fact  been  misunder- 
stood by  at  least  one  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  time.  As  a 
suggestion  of  what  may  be  called  a  qualified  and  limited  mate- 
rialism, it  is  quite  consistent ;  but,  if  the  point  of  it  is  missed, 
Locke  seems  to  be  speaking  as  a  materialist  in  one  place  and  as  a 
spiritualist  in  another. 

Locke's  minor  writings  are  also  duly  noticed.  On  theological 
ground  we  occasionally  find  him  in  startling  coincidence  with  the 
Tractatus  Theoloyico-politicus  of  Spinoza,  to  which  it  is  at  least 
improbable  that  he  ever  gave  much  attention.  Take  the  follow- 
ing passage  quoted  by  Professor  Fowler  from  The  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity:  — 

Natural  religion,  in  its  full  extent,  was  nowhere  that  I  know  taken  care 
of  by  the  force  of  natural  reason.  It  should  seem,  by  the  little  that  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  it,  that  it  is  too  hard  a  task  for  unassisted  reason  to 
establish  morality  in  all  its  parts,  upon  its  true  foundation,  with  a  clear  and 
convincing  light.  And  it  is  at  least  a  surer  and  shorter  way  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  vulgar  and  mass  of  mankind,  that  one  manifestly  sent  from 
God,  and  coming  with  visible  authority  from  him,  should,  as  a  king  and 
law-maker,  tell  them  their  duties  and  require  their  obedience,  than  leave  it 
to  the  long  and  sometimes  intricate  deductions  of  reason  to  be  made  out  to 
them.  Such  trains  of  reasoning  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  neither 
leisure  to  weigh,  nor,  for  want  of  education  and  use,  skill  to  judge  of.  ...  . 
You  may  as  soon  hope  to  liave  all  the  day-labourers  and  tradesmen,  the 
spinsters  and  dairy-maids,  perfect  mathematicians,  as  to  have  them  perfect 
in  ethics  this  way.  Hearing  plain  commands  is  the  sure  and  only  course  to 
bring  them  to  obedience  and  practice.  The  greater  part  cannot  learn,  and 
therefore  they  must  believe. 

This  is  extremely  like  the  idea  which  runs  all  through  the 
Tractatus  Theologico-politicus  as  to  the  necessity  of  revelation ; 
though  Locke  seems  more  in  doubt  than  Spinoza  whether  un- 
assisted reason  be  sufficient  even  for  the  philosopher.  And  in  his 
conclusion  "  that  the  articles  of  saving  faith  are  few  and  simple," 
he  stands  much  nearer  to  Spinoza  than  to  the  great  majority  of 
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■writers  on  the  subject,  both  at  that  time  and  since.  Professor 
Fowler  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  "  Thoughts  on  Education," 
a  work  wonderfully  in  advance  of  its  age,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
two  reprints  have  lately  appeared.  Of  the  tractate  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding  he  says,  with  the  bitterness  of  one  in  Uni- 
versity authority  who  sees  many  strange  things  done  in  the  name  of 
knowledge,  that  "  except  for  the  inveterate  and  growing  custom 
of  confining  works  employed  in  education  to  such  as  can  be  easily 
lectured  on  and  easily  examined  in,"  one  cannot  understand  why 
it  is  nowadays  so  little  read.  It  is  pointed  out,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  original  contract  set  forth  in  Locke's 
treatise  on  Civil  Government  is  now  quite  untenable.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  well  to  add  that  the  one  fatal  difficulty  that  the 
supposed  state  of  nature  is  a  mere  fiction  was  not  overlooked  by 
Locke  himself.  "  Tia  often  asked,  as  a  mighty  objection,''  he 
says,  u  where  are,  or  ever  were,  there  any  men  in  such  a  state  of 
nature  ?  "  The  reply  provided  by  him  is  ingenious,  though  it 
shows  that  the  real  might  of  the  objection  could  not  then  be  per- 
ceived. In  matters  of  speculation  it  is  not  much,  after  all,  that 
we  find  to  add  to  the  actual  arguments  of  our  forefathers.  It  is 
the  grouping,  the  perspective,  and  the  bearings  of  them  that  are 
changed  by  new  facts  and  new  points  of  view. 


BIRDWOOD'S  INDIAN  ARTS* 

THESE  volumes,  prepared  by  Dr.  Birdwood  for  the  Art  Series 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  contain  an  account,  not 
only  of  the  old  Indian  collection,  but  also  of  the  additions  lately 
made  from  the  Museum  of  the  Indian  Office.  At  the  same  time 
the  work  is  not  a  catalogue,  but  is  intended  apparently  for  general 
reading  as  well  as  special  study.  The  part  devoted  to  indus- 
trial arts  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  is  preceded  by  a 
summary  of  Hindoo  mythology.  Even  a  summary  of  such  a  sub- 
ject is  not  necessarily  brief,  and  if  Dr.  Birdwood  had  adopted  the 
method  usually  pursued  by  Egyptian  mythologistshis  courage  must 
have  failed  him  before  the  completion  of  his  task.  lie  has,  however, 
adopted  the  chronological  method,  and  is  able  therefore  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  ancient  and  what  is  modern,  what  is  of  im- 
portance and  what  may  be  lightty  passed  over.  It  would  indeed 
be  well  for  Egyptian  studies  if  Dr.  Birdwood  could  be  induced  to 
turn  aside  for  a  moment  and  give  a  little  of  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  the  unravelling  of  the  network  of  ignorance  and  guess 
■which  at  present  oppresses  the  mythological  student.  In  his  re- 
searches as  to  the  religion  of  our  remotest  ancestors — for  from  the 
old  Aryan  stock  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas  must  have  pro- 
ceeded the  modern  people  both  of  Europe  and  India — he  goes 
direct  to  the  early  records  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  and  shows 
that  these  primitive  folk,  who  may  have  lived  twelve  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  or  during  the  Hyksos  domination 
in  Egypt,  expressed  the  sentiments  of  admiration,  gratitude, 
and  fear  awakened  in  them  by  the  overwhelming  powers  of 
nature ;  and  that  "  the  words  uttered  three  thousand  years  ago 
by  the  Vedic  bards,  or  rishis,  gradually  became  the  gods  of 
India,  Greece,  and  Rome."  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  abso- 
lutely new  in  this,  but  there  is  something  new  in  the  simple 
and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  gradual  corruption  of  this 
primitive  nxythology  is  shown  to  have  resulted  in  "  the  most 
puerile  superstitions  and  the  grossest  idolatry."  This  degradation 
he  ascribes  chiefly  to  the  sacerdotal  pretensions  and  unceasing 
efforts  of  the  Brahinans,  or  priestly  caste,  a  caste  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  first.  In  order  to  bring  in  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
they  permitted  the  engrafting  of  the  "  gods  of  the  land  "  upon  the 
old  Vedic  theogony  ;  and  finally,  when  the  religious  revolution  of 
Gautama  had  made  Buddhism  almost  universal,  they  contrived  to 
corrupt  it  also,  so  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  older  and  the  newer  form  of  idolatry.  The  Jainas,  says 
Mr.  Birdwood,  made  a  compromise  with  the  Brahmaus ;  resistance 
to  caste  and  to  the  sacerdotal  claims  of  the  Brahmans  once 
removed,  the  compromise  became  a  conquest.  Provided  the  rules 
of  caste  and  their  own  supremacy  were  acknowledged,  the  priests 
allowed  the  utmost  latitude  of  religious  belief  and  philosophical 
opinion.  Buddhism,  in  its  purer  form,  indeed  in  any  form,  has 
almost  or  quite  disappeared  from  India.  It  spread  into  Ceylon 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.  and  into  Tibet  and  China 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  Dr.  Birdwood 
goes  on  to  say,  it  "  was  carried  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  by  Chinese 
missionaries  into  Mexico,  where  it  flourished  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  it  was  extirpated  by  the  victorious  Aztecs." 

In  a  series  of  small  plates  Dr.  Birdwood  gives  us  the  figures  of 
the  principal  deities — figures  so  familiar  in  all  our  houses,  yet  so 
seldom  recognized  by  their  names.  In  the  present  work  we  are 
told  all  about  each  one,  and  the  author  gives  us  besides  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  sacred  writings  or  Vedas  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  lately,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
Ramayana.  lie  nextnoticesat  some  length  the  code  of  Mann  and 
its  influence  on  the  development — or,  to  speak  more  exactly 
perhaps,  the  arrest  of  development — of  the  Hindoo  people.  It  is 
the  legal  foundation  of  the  whole  social,  religious,  economical,  and 
political  system  of  Hindoo  life.  It  failed  to  provide  for  the 
external  defence  of  the  country,  but  it  has  rendered  it  proof  against 
internal  revolution.    "  India  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Aryan  country 
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which  has  maintained  the  continuity  of  its  marvellous  social, 
religious,  and  economical  life  from  the  earliest  antiquity  to  the 
present  day." 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Birdwood's  work  contains  a  full  and 
systematic  description  of  Hindoo  art  and  the  "  master  handi- 
crafts of  India."  The  village  communities  have  been  the  strong- 
holds of  the  traditionary  arts,  for,  as  the  husbandmen  of  whom  these 
communities  exclusively  consist  could  not  do  without  manufactures, 
a  certain  number  of  artisans  came  to  reside  in  each  village.  There 
they  reside  as  "  strangers  within  the  gate,"  even  after  the  lapse  of 
three  thousand  years.  The  artisans  in  the  lapse  of  time  sought 
employment  in  the  larger  towns  and  the  "great  poly  technical  cities," 
and  formed  trade-unions,  the  bonds  of  which  in  India  are  rendered 
practically  indissoluble  by  the  force  of  caste.  Dr.  Birdwood  is 
mistaken  in  attributing  caste  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  in  this 
he  only  follows  the  misleading  authorities  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Two  things  have  acted  unfavourably  on  the 
hereditary  skill  of  the  Hindoo  craftsman  in  recent  years.  The 
authority  of  the  trade  guilds  has  been  relaxed  under  the  freedom 
of  English  rule,  and  the  importation  of  our  goods  has  forced 
many  artisans  into  agriculture  and  even  domestic  service.  Dr. 
Birdwood's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  extremely  interesting,  not 
only  archasologically  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  our  own  trade 
guilds,  but  also  economically.  It  was  under  the  Indian  guild 
system  that  the  sumptuary  arts  were  carried  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection, "  until  at  length  the  whole  bullion  of  the  Western  nations 
of  antiquity  and  mediasval  times  was  poured  into  the  East  in  ex- 
change for  them." 

The  only  notice  of  gold  plate  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  a  mention  of 
gold  cups  ;  but  the  references  to  jewelry  are  so  frequent  that  the 
precious  metals  and  stones  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Aryan, 
immigrants  from  their  earliest  settlement.  Yet  no  specimen  of 
the  art  of  gold-working  has  been  met  with  which  can  with  any 
certainty  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  period  of  Indian  history. 
The  oldest  example  now  extant  was  found  by  Mr.  Masson  about 
forty  years  ago  in  a  Buddhist  tope  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jellalabad.  In  the  centre  of  the  tope  was  a  small  apartment  con- 
structed of  squares  of  slate.  A  steatite  vase  was  found  in  it,  con- 
taining, besides  mould  and  the  ashes  of  burnt  pearls,  a  gold  casket 
filled  with  similar  remains.  By  its  side  were  four  copper  coins, 
by  which  the  monument  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  dynasty  of 
Greco-barbaric  kings  who  ruled  the  North- West  of  India  about 
half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  ornaments  of  this 
casket  are  extremely  curious.  The  Greek  feeling  apparent  in 
them  is  most  interesting.  A  plate  of  silver  of  similar  design  was 
long  in  possession  of  a  fatuity,  the  Mirs  of  Badakshan,  who  claimed 
to  be  descendants  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Dr.  Birdwood  sees  in 
these  relics  distinct  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Alexander's  in- 
vasion on  the  arts  of  India.  The  Greeks,  he  asserts,  had  conquered 
all  this  part  of  India,  had  established  a  monarchy,  and  issued  a 
coinage.  Their  money  is  well  known,  aud  is  thoroughly  Greek  in 
character.  Moreover,  in  the  travels  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  he  is 
said  to  have  come  upon  remnants  of  Greek  civilization  and  lan- 
guage in  the  former  kingdom  of  Porus.  The  Buddhistic  sculp- 
tures in  the  Punjab  are  due,  says  Dr.  Birdwood,  to  Greek  rather 
than  Byzantine  influence.  It  is  true  that  their  exact  date  is  un- 
known. They  may  have  been  carved  at  any  time  in  the  thousand 
years  between  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  and  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  of  our  reckoning,  and  those  which  are  later  than 
a.d.  300  may  have  been  influenced  by  Constantinople.  But  the 
date  of  this  gold  casket  proves  that  its  Greek  look  is  due  to 
direct  Greek  inspiration,  aud  many  specimens  of  carving  in  stone 
are  now  recognized  as  betraying  a  similar  origin. 

The  Punjabese  artists  have  retained  a  high  reputation  for  skill 
as  goldsmiths.  Their  best  known  manufacture  is  in  parcelgilt  water- 
jars,  graven  through  the  gilding  to  the  silver  below.  The  illus- 
trations Dr.  Birdwood  gives  of  objects  in  this  kind  of  work  are 
very  pleasing.  Still  more  pleasing  are  the  copper-hammered  work 
"  lotas "  from  Tanjore,  of  which  Dr.  Birdwood  gives  several 
engravings.  "In  its  bold  forms"  the  brass  work  of  the  same 
place  "  recalls  the  descriptions  of  Homer  of  the  work  of  the 
artists  of  Sidon."  Some  are  simply  etched,  others  deeply  cut 
in  mythological  designs,  and  others  diapered  all  over  with  a 
leaf  pattern  similar  to  that  seen  in  Assyrian  sculpture.  Those 
encrusted  with  silver  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  effect  is 
wonderfully  well  rendered  in  some  of  the  cuts.  Enamelling, 
which  Dr.  Birdwood  considers  the  "master  craft  of  the  world,"  is 
practised  in  great  perfection  at  Jaipur  (Jeypore)  in  RajputaBa.  It 
is  "  champleve."  A  round  plate  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  the  largest  specimen  ever  produced,  and  took  four  years  in  the 
making.  There  is  an  engraving  of  a  native  writing-case  in  the 
shape  of  an  Indian  gondola,  which  is  of  admirable  workmanship ;  the 
colours  of  the  blue  and  green  enamel  being  brighter  even  than  the 
natural  iridescence  of  the  peacock's  tail.  The  canopy  which  covers 
the  ink-bottle  is  coloured  with  green,  blue,  ruby,  and  coral  red 
enamels. 

Of  jewelry  for  personal  adornment  Dr.  Birdwood  gives  a  great 
number  of  fine  examples.  An  amazing  effect  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  simplest  means,  as,  for  instance,  in  necklaces  made 
up  of  strings  of  pearls  and  gems,  graduated  so  as  to  hang  in  the 
form  of  a  rich  collar.  The  effect  to  be  produced  is  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Indian  jeweller.  He  thinks  only  of  the  dazzling  variety  of 
rich  and  brilliant  colours.  "  He  must  have  quantity,  and  carei 
nothing  for  commercial  quality,  and  the  flawed  '  tallow  drop ' 
emeralds,  and  foul  spinel  rubies,  large  as  walnuts,  and  mere 
splinters  and  scales  of  diamonds,  which  he  so  lavishly  usee,  are 
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ofteu  valueless  except  as  points,  and  sparkles  and  splashes  oi' 
effulgent  coloring." 

Dr.  Birdwood  peppers  his  pages  plentifully  with  commas,  and 
spells  some  words  after  a  fashion  unusual  in  England,  as  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  but  on  the  whole  uven  what  may  I"'  called 
the  catalogue  portion  of  the  book  is  pleasant  reading.  The  art  of 
describing  objects  of  art  is  not  given  to  every  one.  W  o  can  over- 
look peculiarities  of  composition  when  the  author  is  able  to  convey 
a  clear  impression  in  words,  and  this  Dr.  Birdwood  dues,  lie  is 
well  helped  by  tho  large  number  of  excellent  woodcuts  with  which 
his  volumes  are  illustrated ;  but  in  tho  absence  of  colour  his 
descriptions,  florid  as  they  may  occasionally  seem,  are  very  necessary. 
In  his  preface,  by  tho  way,  he  makes  a  complaint  which  will  find 
an  echo  in  tho  minds  of  many  students  of  Indian  history  and 
Indian  art,  to  say  nothing  of  Indian  language.  He  has  boon  much 
exercised,  ho  says,  with  the  spelling  of  geographical  namos.  On 
this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  lie  has  submitted  to  use  the  official 
system.  "  I  have  given  up,"  he  cries  in  despair,  "  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  'Scinde';  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  up  Moore's 
'Cashmere.'  Whoever  heard  of  the  vale  of  '  Kashmir  'P  "  There 
is  much  reason  iu  the  complaint;  The  spelling  fixed  upon  for  tho 
Indian  Civil  Service  is  not  English,  but  French  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Bird- 
wood  observes,  Dam-Dam  is  not  the  real  English  pronunciation, 
hut  Duui-Duni;  and  Shirpur  does  not  represent  the  sound  of 
■Shereporo.  "I  saw  Kurnool  the  other  day  rhymed  to  skull, 
simply  because  the  writer  of  the  poem,  himself  an  accomplished 
Orientalist,  had  been,  in  a  heedless  moment,  misled  by  the  oilicial 
spelling  of  the  word,  Karnul." 


GILL'S  SAVAGE  LIFE  INT  POLYNESIA.* 

MR.  GILL'S  preseut  contribution  to  our  stock  of  information 
respecting  savage  life  in  Polynesia  is  of  no  slight  value. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally  interesting  as  his  previous  work, 
the  very  remarkable  Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific — a 
•collection  of  antiquities,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  "  showing  us,  far  better  than  any  stone  weapons  or  stone 
idols,  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  during  a  period  which  as 
yet  is  full  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  the  psychologist, 
the  historian,  and  the  theologian."  The  "Historical  Sketches  "deal 
with  the  rough  realities  more  than  with  the  picturesque  fictions 
of  savage  life,  and  the  work  is  somewhat  monotonous  in  its  records 
of  sacrifices  to  fierce  gods,  its  legends  of  internecine  feuds,  and  its 
chronicles  of  cannibalism.  But  the  testimony  it  bears  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  quite  trustworthy ;  and  Mr.  Gill  has  done  very 
good  service  by  placing  on  record  the  heathenish  traditions  which 
must  before  long  fade  from  the  memories  of  the  Christian  de- 
scendants of  the  fierce  islanders  to  whom  they  relate.  He  justly 
regrets  that  the  early  missionaries  burnt  the  magnificent  mahogany 
trees  of  Tahiti,  the  growth  of  centuries,  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed connexion  with  idolatry.  It  would  have  been  a  still  greater 
loss  if  the  legendary  records  of  heathenism  had  been  simultaneously 
rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  the  converts  to  Christianity. 

As  might  be  expected,  much  may  be  learnt  from  these  sketches 
about  the  former  gods  of  Polynesia,  although  their  ordinary 
themes  are  events  due  to  the  mutual  relations  of  tribes  or  families. 
Thus  the  legend  of  "  The  Expelled  God  "  tells  how  Tane  was  once 
worshipped  in  the  peninsula  forming  the  southern  part  of  Tahiti, 
"  but  was  ignominiously  expelled,  on  account  of  his  man-devouring 
propensities,"  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of  "  the  yellow- 
toothed  god."  His  sorrowing  priest  "hid  the  unpopular  god  in 
an  empty  cocoanut-shell,  securely  plugged  the  tiny  aperture,  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  adjuring  Tane  to  seek  a  new  home  in  some 
distant  land."  The  shell  drifted  to  Mangaia,  where  the  priest 
found  it.  "  On  opening  it  he  heard  a  chirp ;  it  was  his  long-lost 
god  Tane,  who  henceforth  was  known  as  Tane-Kio,  or  Tane  the 
cliirper."  Tane  is  represented  in  Polynesian  mythology  as  being 
the  fifth  son  of  the  father  of  gods  and  of  men,  the  fish-god  Vatea, 
whose  name  means  "noon"  in  all  the  dialects  of  eastern  Polynesia, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined  in  the  sun.  The  morning  star 
is  sometimes  called  the  eye  of  Tane,  and  by  one  tribe  the  thunder 
is  considered  as  his  voice.  Few  of  the  legends  are  as  distinctly 
mythological  as  that  of  "  The  Expelled  God  "  ;  but,  even  in  narra- 
tives of  ordinary  events,  there  sometimes  occur  references  to 
now  all  but  forgotten  deities.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  when  the  remnants  of  the  defeated  Teipe  tribe  shel- 
tered themselves  for  months  within  a  cave,  although  they 
found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  food,  they  abstained  from  making 
use  of  the  land-crabs  and  pigeons  which  abounded  within  their 
rocky  haunt.  "  The  reason  for  this  was  that  they  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  these  rock-gods."  On 
sacrifices  to  fiercer  deities  many  of  the  stories  turn.  Mautara,  the 
priest  of  the  god  Motoro,  having  been  slighted  by  the  chiefs  of 
his  tribe,  revenged  himself  by  declaring  that  Motoro  desired  that 
their  first-born  should  be  slain  and  eaten  in  his  honour.  So  "  on 
the  day  appointed  these  children,  tho  flower  of  the  ruling  clan, 
were  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten  by  the  assembled  tribe."  In  after 
years  Mautara  confessed  that  the  divine  command  was  an  invention 
of  his  own.  On  the  eve  of  one  of  the  great  battles  a  priest  of 
Tane  determined  to  offer  his  blood  as  a  sacrifice  to  Kongo,  in 
j-  . 

*  Historical  Sketches  of  Savage  Life  in  Polynesia ;  with  Illustrative  Clan 
Sonus.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W,  Gill,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  Mvths  and  Songs  from 
the  South  Pacific."    Wellington  :  George  Didsbury.  1880. 


order  to  secure  for  his  clansmen  the  favour  of  that  god  of  war. 
Tho  self-devoted  victim  took  a  sad  farewell  of  his  friends,  and 
tranquilly  entered  tho  camp  of  his  foes.  They  at  once  speared 
him', and  so  unwittingly  ensured  their  own  discomfit ure.  After  a 
like  fashion,  the  heroic  Kauato  agreed  to  die  on  behalf  Of  his 
tribo.  Not,  however,  as  an  nltar-oU'ering  to  Kongo — that  wero 
impossible  ;  but  Kauato  should  seek  a  violent  death  at  the  hand  of 
his  foes." 

Cannibalism  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  these  records  of  Poly- 
nesian life.  It  was  frequently  practised  as  a  religious  duty,  and 
on  such  occasions  it  was  naturally  respected;  but  it  sometimes 
brought  into  discredit  private  persons  who  were  addicted  to  it 
from  merely  sensual  and  selfish  motives.  Thus  the  cave-dweller 
Tangaka,  who  lived  two  centuries  ago  on  human  flesh  secretly 
devoured,  has  left  behind  him  an  evil  reputation,  which  is  kept 
alive  by  the  constantly  recurring  allusions  in  native  preaching  and 
praying  to  "  Satan  going  about,  liko  Tangaka,  seeking  whom  ho 
may  devour."  A  warrior  of  the  cannibal  tribe  of  Kuanao  "fell 
violently  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl  called  Tanuau,  who  repelled 
his  advances  and  foolishly  reviled  him  for  his  ugliness."  Soon 
afterwards  she  died,  and  her  dead  body  was  let  down  by  her 
relatives  into  the  deep  chasm  which  formed  the  bnrying-place  of 
her  tribe.  The  cannibal  whom  she  had  refused  had  meanwhile 
hidden  himself  and  two  of  his  friends  within  the  gloomy  abyss, 
and  they  secured  the  body  when  it  was  lowered.  After  tho 
mourners  had  left,  the  cannibals  emerged,  bearing  the  corpse,  which 
they  carried  to  the  seaside.  But  to  their  great  disappointment, 
"  it  was  found  impossible  to  oat  the  decomposed  body,"  and 
the  rejected  lover  could  revenge  himself  only  by  burning  it. 
It  seems  that  "  the  natives  are  absurdly  sensitive  to  threats  of 
burning  anything  belonging  to  themselves."  One  of  the  narra- 
tives tells  how  a  woman  who  had  been  captured  by  cannibals  was 
obliged  herself  to  heat  the  oven  in  which  she  was  about  to  be 
cooked.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  folk-tales  it  is  often 
said  that  a  clever  hero  or  heroine,  who  has  been  captured  by 
an  ogre  or  ogress,  is  ordered  to  heat  the  oven  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, pleads  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  procedure,  is  in- 
structed how  to  act,  and  seizes  the  first  opportunity  of  baking  the 
instructor  in  his  or  her  own  oven.  Mr.  Gill's  sketches  of  canni- 
balism will  prove  of  special  value  to  those  commentators  on  popular 
tales  who  recognize  in  these  time-honoured  fictions  reminiscences 
of  savage  life.  Vague  memories  of  days  in  which  men  ate  their 
captives  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  account  for  the  attribu- 
tion of  man-eating  propensities  to  Ghouls,  Kakshasas,  Giants, 
Baba  Yagas,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  monstrous  brood.  No  very 
great  light  is  thrown  on  other  obscure  features  of  popular 
fiction  by  the  customs  described  or  the  stories  narrated  in  the 
present  work-.  But  here  and  there  a  personage  figures  or  an  in- 
cident occurs  which  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its 
likeness  to  some  being  or  event  with  which  we  have  long  been 
familiar  in  European  popular  romance.  Thus  Polyphemus  finds 
a  parallel  in  Ngako,  the  employer  of  Vaiaa,  and  his  sister  Mangaia, 
young  people  who  long  cooked  for  him  the  human  victims 
which  he  caught  by  day  and  ate  by  night.  At  length  his  hunting- 
began  to  prove  unsuccessful,  and  the  time  was  evidently  draw- 
ing near  when  he  would  devour  his  cooks.  While  Ngako 
slept  soundly  one  night,  "Vaiaa  felt  sorely  tempted  to  take  up 
the  cannibal's  spear  and  drive  it  through  one  of  his  eyes 
into  the  brain."  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  and  his  sister 
took  to  flight  and  escaped.  A  Polynesian  variant  of  the  "  Sleep- 
ing Beauty "  myth  is  afforded  by  the  legend  of  "  Tavare,  the 
profound  sleeper,  so  named  because  she  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
from  the  mouth  of  Pipiri  (July)  until  the  bread-fruit  was  ripe 
and  crabs  were  plentiful  (February).  During  all  these  months 
her  limbs  were  rigid  ;  but  at  length  the  fervid  rays  of  the  sun  re- 
laxed her  muscles  and  put  an  end  to  her  sleep."  And  to  the  list 
of  stories  about  bird-husbands  may  be  added  that  which  describes 
the  birth  of  the  first  inhabitant  of  Atiu.  A  pigeon  flew  to  that 
island  from  spirit  land,  and  rested  for  awhile  beside  a  spring  in  a 
grotto.  Presently  "  it  noticed  a  female  shadow  of  great  beauty  in 
the  fountain."  Now  the  pigeon  "was  in  reality  one  of  the  gods, 
and  therefore  readily  embraced  the  lovely  shadow,  and  theu  re- 
turned to  its  home  in  netherland.  The  child  thus  originated 
was  named  'Atiu' — 'first  fruit '  or  'eldest  born' — and  from 
him  the  island  derives  its  name."  Polynesian  deities  are  ofteu 
represented  as  appearing  under  the  forms  of  animals.  Thus, 
Motoro  "  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined  in  the  blackbird,"  and  Tane 
of  the  Barringtonia  tree  in  sprats ;  Tiaio  is  "  supposed  to  be  in- 
carnate in  the  eel  and  shark,"  and  Teipe  in  the  centipede. 

Many  of  the  traits  of  savage  life  contained  in  Mr.  Gill's  sketches 
are  worthy  of  mention.  It  seems  that  it  was  an  invariable  custom 
in  olden  times  to  enjoy  a  feast  before  going  to  battle,  as  tho 
revellers  might  not  survive  to  eat  again.  On  the  eve  of  a  fight 
the  chieftain  Arekare  went  with  his  ten  wives  to  catch  fish 
for  the  usual  banquet.  To  one  of  these  wives,  Eiau,  the  beauty 
of  her  day,  he  was  tenderly  attached.  So  on  the  way  back  he 
pushed  her  over  a  precipice.  She  was  much  disfigured,  though 
not  killed,  by  her  fall,  which  her  husband  attributed  to  "  au 
accident."  But  "  Eiau  easily  divined  the  truth ;  it  was  the 
clear  presentiment  in  his  mind  that  he  would  be  slain  to- 
morrow, and  then  the  lovely  Eiau  would  belong  to  one  of  his 
mortal  foes.  Arekare's  grief  was  that  she  was  not  killed  outright." 
A  quaint  grimness  relieves  the  monotony  of  one  of  the  stories  of 
bloodshed.  One  set  of  warriors  surprised  another  by  night.  Steal- 
ing up  to  the  unsuspecting  sleepers,  the  invaders  proceeded  to 
select  their  victims.    "  Each  head  was  gently  lifted  up.  If  heavy, 
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being  clearly  the  head  of  a  warrior,  it  was  immediately  clubbed  > 
but,  if  the  head  proved  to  be  light,  the  owner  was  permitted  to 
sleep  on  until  daylight,  as  it  was  evidently  the  head  of  a  coward.'' 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  Mangaia  now  eat  their  supper  by 
lamp-light.  But  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  sup  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  avoid  a  surprise.  The  proverbial 
saying  "  Hasten  our  meal,  or  the  Aitu  will  be  upou  us,  bringing 
terror,  chilliness,  and  death,"  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  a  great 
massacre  perpetrated  by  the  Aitu  tribe,  when  entire  families  were 
destroyed  while  assembled  at  their  evening  meal.  Nowadays 
feasts  are  enjoyed  in  all  security.  Mr.  Gill  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  a  sumptuous  banquet  celebrated  in  honour  of  three 
fish-nets  which  had  been  made  at  Tamarua.  "  The  entire  pecu- 
niary value  of  the  food  disposed  of  would  be  about  eight  or  ten 
times  the  worth  of  the  nets.  But  then  it  is  ever  considered  a  mean 
and  disgraceful  thing  for  a  chief  to  make  and  use  such  nets  with- 
out inviting  all  the  magnates  of  the  island  to  a  feast."  The 
islanders  are  much  addicted  to  singing,  and  Mr.  Gill  gives  numer- 
ous specimens  of  their  songs.  Many  of  them  are  noteworthy  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  among  them  are  the  two  cantatas 
which  commemorate  Captain  Cook's  visit  to  Mangaia,  one  of  the 
singers  declaring  that 

Tangaroa  has  sent  a  ship 

Which  has  burst  through  the  solid  blue  vault, 

and  the  chorus  exclaiming, 

A  boat  full  of  guests  is  here. 
What  gibberish  they  talk. 


THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.* 

THE  materials  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  latest  story  are  in  their 
essence  familiar  enough  to  novel-readers.  A  mother  who 
makes  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances;  her  daughters,  only 
one  of  whom — the  Rebel — is  a  disappointment  to  her  pride  in  her 
careful  education  ;  two  or  three  men  with  whom  the  daughters  flirt 
with  varying  results,  and  a  hero  to  marry  the  heroine,  are  the  chief 
characters  in  a  story  which  has,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  great  deal 
of  cleverness  and  has  also  a  great  deal  of  oddity.  It  may  be  said 
that  some  of  its  oddities  give  the  book  an  additional  interest,  in  that 
the  reader's  attention  is  roused,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  story,  by  an  ardent  desire  to  find  out  whether  what  seems  at 
moments  the  author's  advocacy  of  strange  views  is  serious  or 
not,  whether  she  means  to  sympathize  with  or  to  laugh  at  her 
heroine's  convictions  and  inconvenient  theories,  and  whether  or 
not  she  thinks  Perdita's  example  a  desirable  one,  on  the  whole,  to 
follow.  On  none  of  these  points  is  the  reader  likely  to  get  much 
satisfaction  ;  for  at  one  moment  he  will  think  that  Mrs.  Linton  is 
disposed  to  applaud,  at  another  to  condemn,  the  unattractive,  if 
conscientious,  ways  of  the  Rebel  of  the  Family  ;  and  he  may  even 
cherish  a  secret  doubt  whether  there  is  not  a  considerable  touch 
of  sarcasm  in  the  author's  eloquent  approval  of  her  heroine's  mar- 
riage with  a  chemist  and  druggist,  whom  she  exalts  into  a  hero 
because  he  has  pulled  her  back  from  the  brink  of  the  pond  in  Ken- 
sington. Such  a  marriage  may  no  doubt  be  a  fitting  one  for  a 
well-brought-up  and  well-educated  young  woman  who  prefers 
the  intimate  friendship  of  questionable  people  to  association 
with  her  own  mother  and  sisters,  whom  she  is  for  ever  offending 
by  her  gross  want  of  tact  and  even  of  manners.  But  in  the  matter 
of  manners  Perdita  is  not  the  only  eccentric  character  in  the 
book.  On  one  point,  that  of  the  woman's  rights  agitation,  Mrs. 
Linton's  opinions  seem  to  be  clear  enough.  Her  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Blount,  or  Bell  Blount,  as  she  preferred  to  be  called,  is  as  forcible 
as  it  is  unsparing.  In  executing  it  with  complete  fidelity,  the 
author  has  once  or  twice  had  to  deal  with  somewhat  risky  matters, 
and  has  dealt  with  them  with  marked  skill.  The  scenes  in  which 
Bell  Blount  figures  cannot  possibly  be  pleasant,  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  pretty  landscape  is  pleasant,  and  some  of  their  features 
are  markedly  unpleasing;  but  Mrs.  Linton  knows  where  to  insist 
and  where  to  touch  lightly,  and  the  whole  result  is  what  no  doubt 
she  aimed  at — to  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  some  of  the  absurdities, 
and  worse  than  absurdities,  connected  with  a  movement  which  she 
seems  to  dislike.  The  character  is,  as  we  have  said,  drawn  with 
remarkable  strength,  and  in  many  of  its  touches  there  is  a  strong, 
if  grim,  sense  of  humour.  A  good  description  of  Mrs.  Blount's 
home  occurs  when  Perdita,  the  Rebel,  gots  to  pay  her  a  second 
visit : — 

Never  had  the  unlikeness  between  her  own  home  and  this  struck  her 
more  forcibly  than  it  did  to-day.  At  West  Hill  Gardens  every  thing  was 
laid  out  for  show  and  kept  in  perfect  order.  Litter  of  any  kind  was  a 
crime  in  Mrs.  Winstanley's  eyes,  and  work  did  not  excuse  snippets.  Here 
in  Prince  Christian's  Road,  beauty,  arrangement,  order,  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  the  room  had  a  queer  hybrid  look,  as  if  tenanted  by 
men  who  owned  some  of  the  furniture  of  women  and  not  all  of  their  own. 
The  table  was  littered  with  pamphlets  and  reviews,  old  envelopes  and 
letters,  bills,  journals  and  general  waste;  on  the  chimney-piece,  among 
home  common  vases  tilled  with  half-decayed  and  neglected  flowers,  stood  a 
box  of  Spanish  cigarettes  ;  one  slipper,  much  worn  and  down  at  heel,  had 
been  flung  into  one  corner  of  the  room — its  fellow  was  under  the  table  and 
a  pair  of  boots  stood  against  the  wall.  The  white  shavings  in  the  fire- 
place were  strewed  all  over  with  half-burnt  vestas  and  torn  scraps  of  paper  ; 
and  the  bar  of  the  fender  was  scratched  and  bent  by  the  incessant  wearing 
of  feet.  Bottles  of  beer,  soda-water  and  brandy  were  on  an  ill-kept  kind  of 
chiffonier ;  a  plate  of  water  biscuits  stood  near ;  the  carpet  was  covered 
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with  crumbs.  The  whole  place  was  bare,  mean,  unlovely,  disordered  ;  and 
yet  neither  Mrs.  Blount  nor  her  friend  looked  poor.  They  were  hideously 
dressed  in  expensive  clothes,  and  they  wore  a  good  deal  of  jewellery  ;  and 
though  Miss  Tracy  was  a  thin,  half-vitalized,  vaporous  little  creature — 
one  of  those  lean  kine  not  to  be  fattened  up  by  any  amount  or  quality  of 
food — Mrs.  Blount's  whole  person  bore  evidence  of  good  living — of  flesh 
made  firm  by  meat  and  blood  rich  by  stimulants. 

Another  very  well-drawn  character  is  that  of  Mr.  Brocklebank 
the  ironmaster,  who  is  the  one  hope  of  the  Winstanley  family, 
and  who,  though  refused  by  one  daughter,  ends  by  marrying 
another.  His  father,  who,  from  being  a  puddler,  had  risen  to 
make  a  fortune,  "  had  never  been  able  to  overcome  his  difficulties 
with  the  English  language,  nor  to  master  the  relative  uses  of  his 
knife  and  fork."  Brocklebank  Jils,  however,  had  early  enough  got 
over  these  difficulties  ;  "  and,  though  his  bearing  wanted  that 
last  subtle  polish  of  inherited  good  breeding,  he  was  not  actively 
offensive,  and,  as  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  might  pas?  in  a  crowd 
without  disgrace."  He  scorned  to  say  "  begin,"  as  he  scorned  to> 
wear  fustian  ;  '■'  but  clung  to  '  commence,'  as  the  sign  of  a  scholar 
who  knew  his  syntax  and  what  was  due  to  polite  society  and 
himself."  His  manner,  "  masterful,  yet  kind,  was  destitute  of 
grace,  even  when  wishing  to  be  most  courteous  ;  never  shaking  off 
its  clumsiness,  and  always  traversed  by  a  thin  line  of  unconscious- 
brutality."  The  characteristics  here  set  forth,  at  greater  length 
and  with  more  minuteness  than  our  quotations  indicate,  are- 
preserved  with  striking  consistency  throughout  the  book ;  and 
the  ironmaster,  odd,  affected,  and  unusual  as  his  ways  and 
manners  are,  never  seems  for  a  moment  unnatural.  His  rela- 
tions  with  the  Winstanley  family,  his  well-meant  but  dicta- 
torial patronage,  his  instant  recognition  in  Perdita  of  the  fine 
qualities  which  her  mother  and  sisters  have  overlooked,  his  in- 
decision as  to  which  of  the  girls  he  shall  propose  to  marry,  and 
his  conduct  when  Perdita  takes  him  completely  aback  by  refusing 
him — all  these  things  are  managed  and  told  with  remarkable  skill 
and  truth.  Bois-Duval  is  another  personage  who  does  credit  to 
Mrs.  Linton's  talent.  He  seems  to  us,  oddly  enough,  to  be  far 
better  done  than  are  the  two  young  Englishmen  with  whom  he- 
and  his  friend  come  in  violent  contact.  We  have  said  above  that 
Perdita  is  not  alone  in  The  Rebel  of  the  Family  in  the  singularity 
of  her  manners,  and  that  this  is  so  will  be  plain  enough  if  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  scene  between  the  Frenchmen  and  the  Eng- 
lishmen on  the  sands  at  Trouville,  and  to  that  between  Mrs. 
Winstanley  and  Lady  Kearney  in  Lady  Kearney's  own  drawing- 
room.  The  days  are  surely  past  when  a  quarrel  about  Waterloo 
between  a  French  and  an  English  gentleman  was  a  probable  event  -T 
and  at  any  rate  a  young  man  of  Sir  James  Kearney's  habits  and 
education  is  not  likely  to  begin  such  a  quarrel  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.  Yet  more  surprising,  perhaps,  is  the  little  scene  which  ends 
the  chapter  in  which  this  occurs.  The  conversation  turns  on  the 
want  of  sunshine  in  England,  and  Sir  James,  turning  to  Eva. 
Winstanley,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  anger  with  which  the  French- 
men and  Englishmen  view  each  other,  says: — "If  you  say  this  is- 
brighter,  it  is  so,  Miss  Eva.  But  some  faces  in  England  make  one 
forget  the  comparative  want  of  sunshine." 

At  which  Eva  laughed  and  said  :  "  How  nice !  what  a  pretty  speech  ! 
while  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Bois-Duval  turned  a  shade  paler  than  usual,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  with  an  odd  impertinent  look  to  Sir  James,  and  said  in  an. 
affected  voice  : 

"  Well  said.  Ma  foi !  Monsieur  is  almost  gallant  enough  to  bi  a 
Frenchman  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  for  a  compliment,  M.  le  Vicomte  ? "  asked  Sir 
James. 

"  Surely !  the  highest  I  could  pay,"  answered  the  Frenchman. 
"And"!  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  decided  impudence,"  said  Sir  James- 
angrily. 

"  My  dear  friend  !  "  remonstrated  Mrs.  Winstanley. 
"  Do  not  insult  us  by  having  a  quarrel  in  our  presence,"  said  Thomasina 
in  a  low  voice. 
Little  Eva  sighed  like  a  troubled  child. 

"  Oh  dear,  how  cross  you  all  are  !  "  she  said  with  a  pretty  pout.  "  You- 
are  spoiling  all  our  fun  by  your  ill-temper." 

"  Allons  !  Miss  Eva  is  right !  It  is  bad  form  !  "  said  the  Vicomte  gaily. 
"  Vive  la  gaiete  !  vive  la  bonne  humeur  !  a.  bas  le  spleen  !  and  let  the  best 
man  win  !  " 

"  Win  what  ?  "  asked  Eva  innocently. 

"  Paradise  !  "  answered  Bois-Duval. 

Lady  Kearney's  conduct  to  her  guest  is  even  more  amazing  than 
this.  Mrs.  Winstanley,  whom  Lady  Kearney  thoroughly  dis- 
likes, has  been  praising  Sir  James  as  "  so  kind  to  my  girls— so 
nice  that  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  without  him — so  amiable 
and  friendly  "  ;  to  which  Lady  Kearney  replies,  with  a  drawl,  that 
when  her  son  "  has  to  work  for  his  daily  bread,  as  your  daughter 
Perdita  was  so  anxious  to  do,  I  shall  feel  justified  in  asking  you 
for  a  character  as  lackey.  You  describe  the  functions  admirably."' 
Mrs.  Winstanley,  preserving  her  temper  admirably,  goes  on,  when 
Lady  Kearney  complains,  with  obvious  intention,  of  the  acquaint- 
ances which  her  son  chooses  to  make,  to  offer  her  assistance  in 
keeping  him  in  order : — "  The  young  of  the  present  day  are  really 
too  independent ;  but  I  will  help  you  with  your  son,  rely  on  it." 
"  I  do  not  suppose,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  that  you  mean  to  insult  me ; " 
cries  Lady  Kearney,  and  presently  afterwards  says,  "  When  did  I 
permit  you  to  take  this  tone  of  intimacy  ?  "  Mrs.  Winstanley,  all 
smiles,  makes  a  soft  answer,  and  ends  with  "  Your  house  is  so- 
delightful,  dear  Lady  Kearney ;  but  we  must  go."  "  '  Never  to 
be  admitted  again,'  said  Lady  Kearney,  even  before  they  had  gone." 
This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  odd  enough,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  return 
from  it  to  the  treatment  of  Bois-Duval's  character.  The  scene 
between  Thomasina  and  him  strikes  us  as  being  on  both  sides  one 
of  the  very  best  things  in  the  novel.    It  is  Mrs.  Linton's  merit 
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that,  eicept  in  the  case  of  the  heroic  chemist  and  druggist,  she 
does  not  take  a  one-aided  view  of  any  of  her  characters.  There  is 
good  even' in  Bois-Dnval,  Bcoundrel  aa  he  is,  and  there  is  much 
good  in  the  worldly-minded  and  mercenary  Thomaaina,  who  haa 

tho  oleverneSB  and  the  courngo  to  put  herself  into  Bois-Duval's 
power  iu  order  to  save  her  sister,  the  flirt  who  a  fleets  the  iiujhnu; 
and  whose  flirting  has  for  once  gone  too  far.  Closely  veiled  Thomaaina 
goes  oil"  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bois-Duval  at  his  hotel,  and  to  extract 
from  hioi  a  promise  to  discontinue  at  once  his  making  love  to 
Eva:— 

It  was  a  tremendous  thing  to  do,  but  Tliomasina  had  calculated  closely. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  touch  the  imaginative  chivalry  of 
a  Frenchman  ;  and  Rois-Duvai,  though  unscrupulous  and  dishonourable, 
had  his  high  lights  like  the  rest  ot  us.  And,  more  than  this,  it  Battered  his 
vanitv  that  this  frosty  Venus,  this  impenetrable  and  excellent  Thomaaina, 
should  thus  put  herself  in  his  power,  should  abase  herself  so  far  before  him, 
should  trust  so  grandly  to  his  generosity,  to  his  honour  as  a  Frenchman,  to 
his  dignity  of  man. 

The  9Cene  is  throughout  capitally  given.  We  have  said  as  yet 
comparatively  little  of  Perdita  herself.  Her  character  is  drawn 
with  great  caro  and  truth,  but,  we  coufess,  interests  us  less  than  it 
was  perhaps  meant  to  do.  "We  trust  that  she  was  as  happy  as 
may  be  with  her  chemist  and  druggist,  but  we  do  not  think  it  un- 
likely that  he  got  considerably  bored  with  her. 


JEANS'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  CICERO.* 

R.  JEANS  seems  to  have  been  much  exercised  by  the  diffi- 
jJX  culty  of  choosing  a  suitable  title  for  his  work.  On  the  title- 
page  is  set  forth  the  lengthy  description  quoted  below.  A  fly-leaf 
is  more  modestly  inscribed,  "Cicero's  Letters,''  while  golden 
characters  on  the  binding  boldly  announce  the  volume  to  be  the 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero.''  The  fact  is  that  the  book  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  good  and  useful  translation  of  the  selection  of 
Cicero's  letters  generally  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  competitive 
examination.  Mr.  Watson's  Select  Letters  are  well  known,  and  any 
one  who  might  undertake  to  publish  an  English  version  of  them 
was  sure  of  the  gratitude  both  of  weak-kneed  students  who  require 
such  assistance  in  reading  any  classical  work,  and  of  those  who, 
without  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  wish  to  have  access  to 
the  original  authorities  on  a  period  surpassing  in  interest  almost  any 
other  iu  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  modern  history.  But  this 
selection  does  not  constitute  even  such  a  Life  of  Cicero  as  might  be 
compiled  from  bis  letters.  It  was  made  with  the  view  of  throwing 
light  not  so  much  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Cicero  as  upon 
the  general  history  of  his  time  ;  and  Mr.  Jeans  has  no  more  claim, 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  historical  notes,  to  the  honours  of  a  bio- 
grapher than  a  mender  of  spectacle-cases  has  to  the  title  of  optician. 

As  a  translator,  however,  he  deserves  high  praise.  His  under- 
taking was  not  an  easy  one.  He  attempted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  "  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  steering  a  middle  course 
between  a  critical  translation  of  Cicero's  Letters  for  the  scholar, 
and  a  Life  of  Cicero,  told  mainly  by  himself,  for  the  English 
reader."  Perhaps  many  scholars  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  has 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  extreme. 
Indeed  a  scholarly  translation  of  Cicero's  letters  and  speeches  is 
hardly  possible  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  of  Homer  or 
Virgil,  of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  or  of  the  philosophical  treatises  of 
Cicero  himself.  In  such  writings  as  these  the  charm  of  style  consists 
in  a  literary  excellence  which  appeals  almost  as  much  to  any  one  age 
and  nation  as  to  any  other,  and  the  work  of  the  translator  is  to  re- 
produce in  his  own  language  every  shade  of  meaning  and  every 
turn  of  expression,  rendering  as  closely  as  possible  each  phrase,  and 
even  each  word,  of  the  original.  How  thoroughly  this  may  be 
done  without  sacrificing  elegance  of  English  has  been  shown  by 
recent  translations  of  Greek  poetry.  But  in  rhetorical  and  episto- 
lary composition  much  of  the  point  depends  upon  allusions  to 
current  events  of  no  permanent  interest,  and  to  contemporary 
institutions  and  customs  which  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and,  in  the  case  of  letters,  upon  the  use  of  colloquialisms 
bordering  on  slang.  Hence  a  close  and  strictly  "  scholarly " 
translation  would  be  always  dull,  and  often  unintelligible, 
and  the  translator  must  have  frequent  recourse  to  para- 
phrase if  he  wishes  to  convey  to  modern  readers  any  real 
idea  of  his  author's  style  and  meaning.  This  Mr.  Jeans  does  not 
hesitate  to  do  wherever  it  seems  necessary,  and  he  has  not  perhaps 
altogether  avoided  the  mistake,  natural  in  such  circumstances,  of 
undue  expansion  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  To  give  one  instance, 
'•'my  absolute  confidence  in  your  abilities"  is  a  rather  lengthy 
rendering  of  "  te  uno  fretus."  But  he  always  writes  good 
English,  and  he  always  gives  us  his  meaning  free  from  any 
obscurity.  In  rendering  the  Greek  words  and  phrases  scattered 
so  plentifully  through  the  letters,  Mr.  Jeans  has  carried  out, 
wisely  or  not,  Professor  Tyrrell's  suggestion  that  they  should 
be_  generally  translated  by  French  equivalents.  His  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  very  successful;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
he  has  failed  to  iiud  French  expressions  corresponding  with  Cicero's 
Greek.  _  In  the  seventh  letter,  however,  he  seems  to  us  to  be  quite 
wrong  in  translating  pa\'  dpio-TOKpariKcos  by  "  en  grand  seigneur." 
Cicero  is  here  speaking  of  an  harangue  of  Pompeius  iu  support  of 
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tho  Senato,  and  tho  meaning  of  course  is  that  Ponipehm  spokii  a  t 
B)  firm  adherent  of  tho  senatorial  party,  whereas  the  words  "en 
grand  seigneur  "  have  a  social  rather  than  a  political  significance. 
But  this  is  almost  a  solitary  instance  of  a  perversion  of  meaning 
caused  by  tho  use  of  French  phrases. 

More  questionable  than  this  whimsical  dovico  is  tho  stop  which 
Mr.  Jeans  has  taken  in  replacing  Cicero's  Greek  quotations  by 
corresponding  passages  from  Latin  authors,  on  the  ground  that 
Homer  was  to  Cicero  what  Virgil  and  Horace  are  to  a  clar- 
sically  educated  M.P.  of  tho  present  day.  His  needlessly  self- 
imposed  task  has  here  been  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  tho- 
countless  imitations  of  Homer  to  be  found  in  tho  yEneid  ;  but  iu 
rendering  quotations  from  sources  other  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
he  shows  "considerable  ingenuity.  In  Letter  47,  Cicero,  speak- 
ing of  Caesar's  doings,  quotes  from  Euripides  the  line : — 

TijV  6(uv  fieyla-Trjv  war  e'xeiv  Tvpavviba. 

Mr.  Jeans  translates,  "  For  the  sako  of  empire, 

'  Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donaverc  bonique  divi. '  " 

An  amusing  feature  in  this  rendering  is  the  fact  that  Horace'* 
Hues  are  written  in  somewhat  fulsome  praise  of  the  nephew  and 
successor  of  the  very  man  whom  Cicero  is  attacking.  Again,  in. 
Letter  37,  "Deus  ex  machina,"  represents  admirably  tho  general 
idea  of  "  KcopiKus  puprvs.:'  We  may  remark  here  that  neither 
Mr.  Jeans  nor  Mr.  Watson  in  their  notes  gives  the  real  meaning  of 
Kap.iKus  fiaprvs,  which  is  not  "  a  comic  witness,"  but  "  the  witness 
in  a  comedy."  The  expression  may  be  compared  with  "  comicoa 
stultos  senes."  which  occurs  in  the  treatise  De  Senectute  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  foolish  old  men  of  comedy."  In  the  rendering  of 
Latin  words  into  English  Mr.  Jeans  is  often  happy.  "  Crotchety  ,r 
is  an  exact  equivalent  of  "  perversus "  in  Cicero's  account  of 
the  Consul  Piso,  and  "stump  orations"  well  translates  "  Con- 
dones " ;  while  "  the  tribe  that  '  breed  of  barren  metal ' "  aptly 
suggests  the  only  derivation  which  can  be  given  of  the  curious 
word  "  tocullionibus."  Perhaps  the  translation  of  the  words  in 
Letter  38,  "  in  quo  regendo  habeo  negotii  satis,"  by  "  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  him  straight,"  may  be  objected  to  as  border- 
ing too  closely  on  slang ;  but  it  exactly  expresses  the  meaning.. 
In  the  Seventh  Letter  Mr.  Jeans's  anxiety  to  find  French  equiva- 
lents for  Greek  words  has  led  him  to  overlook  the  English  expres- 
sion "  blow  one's  own  trumpet,"  which  would  translate  "  a>r  ivemp- 
7T6p(v<rdpr]i/''  even  better  perhaps  than  "Coinnie  je  mesuis  pavane";. 
and  in  the  next  sentence  he  has  missed  an  excellent  chance  of  in- 
troducing Mr.  Puff's  promise  of  "  trope,  metaphor,  and  figure  as 
plentiful  as  nourts  substantive,"  in  translating  the  Greek  list  of  the 
rhetorical  figures  which  Cicero  poured  forth  for  the  edification  of 
Pompeius.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Jeans  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on-  the  thorough  way  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 
He  has,  of  course,  had  the  great  advantage  of  following  in  the 
track  of  Mr.  Watson,  and  he  has  scarcely  overstated  his  obligations 
to  that  scholar  when  he  says  that  he  is  indebted  to  him  in  almost 
every  line  of  his  work.  But,  after  making  allowance  for  chis  ad- 
vantage, and  for  the  assistance  which  he  has  received  (and  so  very 
freely  acknowledged  in  the  preface)  from  his  colleagues,  his  pupils, 
and,  above  all,  from  his  college  tutor,  there  remains  a  large  amount 
of  laborious  and  scholarly  work  for  which  in  these  days  of  short 
cuts  to  knowledge  we  can  scarcely  be  too  thankful. 

Mr.  Jeans  does  not  in  his  historical  notes  throw  any  new  light 
upon  the  period  over  which  the  letters  extend,  or  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  opinions  of  Cicero  himself.  His  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  a  right  understanding  of  the  latter  question  consists  iu 
the  distinction  which  he  justly  draws  between  the  two  classes  of 
letters  represented  respectively  by  most  of  those  to  Atticus  and 
most  of  those  to  less  intimate  friends.  Many  of  these  latter  are, 
as  Mr.  Jeans  points  out,  in  no  real  sense  private  documents.  They 
were  intended,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  wide  circulation  at  the  time 
and  to  be  published  afterwards ;  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Jeans,. 
"  does  not  make  the  letters  one  whit  less  valuable,  but  entirely 
alters  the  light  in  which  they  are  to  be  regarded."  But,  apart 
from  the  motives  with  which  various  letters  were  written,. 
Cicero's  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  are  in  most  cases  utterly 
worthless.  He  was  incapable  of  seeing  the  merits  of  any  one 
who  failed  to  show  the  highest  respect  to  himself;  he  could 
find  a  good  word  even  for  Coesar,  after  receiving  a  little  per- 
sonal attention  from  him ;  and  his  verdict  generally  depends 
upon  the  considerations  which  guided  him  in  his  estimate  of 
Messalla,  the  consul  for  the  year  61: — "Messalla  consul  est 
egregius,  fortis,  constans,  diligens,  nostri  laudator,  amator,  imi- 
tator." It  is  probably  Cicero's  miserable  vanity  and  littleness 
of  mind  which  has  made  it  seem  to  such  authorities  as  Mommsen 
impossible  that  he  could  have  been  a  real  political  power  in 
such  disturbed  times.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes 
of  his  influence,  the  efforts  to  gain  him  over  which  Caesar  made, 
both  personally  and  through  Antonius,  Balbus,  and  Ccelius  Rufus,. 
prove  that  he  possessed  it.  No  doubt  there  were  in  Italy 
a  vast  number  of  respectable  persons  whose  inclinations  were 
slightly  on  the  side  of  the  constitutional  party,  but  who  wished, 
above  all  things,  to  enjoy  peaceably  their  own  possessions.  Any 
scruples  of  conscience  which  they  might  entertain  about  trans- 
ferring their  allegiance  to  Ctesar  would  be  at  once  got  over  if  he 
could  gain  the  countenance  of  so  respected  an  adherent  of  the  Op- 
timates  as  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  In  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
we  may  quote  both  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Jeans's  style  of  transla- 
tion and  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  state  of  public  morality  at  the 
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time,  Ccelius  Bufus  gives,  with  cynical  frankness,  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  political  consistency  : — 

You  are  not,  I  feel  sure,  blind  to  the  fact  that  where  parties  are  divided 
within  a  country  we  are  bound,  so  long  as  the  struggle  is  carried  on  with 
none  but  constitutional  weapons,  to  support  the  more  honourable  cause,  but 
when  we  come  to  blows  and  to  open  war,  then  the  safer  one  ;  and  to  count 
that  cause  the  better  which  is  the  less  likely  to  be  dangerous. 

Of  course  many  persons  who  privately  entertained  such  opinions 
as  these  would  hesitate  to  declare  them  in  so  robust  a  fashion, 
aud  to  people  of  this  class  a  precedent  established  by  a  man  of 
Cicero's  reputation  would  be  of  the  highest  value.  It  is  easy  to 
make  too  much  of  Cicero's  inconsistency.  We  have,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  pointed  out,  no  right  to  blame  a  man  excessively  for  not 
being  in  advance  of  the  morality  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives ;  and 
when  we  apply  to  Cicero's  conduct  a  standard  higher  than  that  by 
which  we  try  his  contemporaries,  we  tacitly  admit  our  conscious- 
ness of  his  superiority. 

We  ought  not  to  close  our  notice  of  Mr.  Jeans's  book  without 
drawing  attention  to  the  excellent  index,  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
■been  able  to  test  it,  is  complete  and  accurate. 


MYSTERY  PLAYS.* 

npHE  extraordinary  riches  of  early  French  literature,  and  the 
wide  distribution  of  its  treasures  over  all  the  libraries  of 
Europe,  have  made  it  up  to  the  present  time  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty for  even  accomplished  scholars  to  draw  up  complete  accounts 
of  the  exact  contents  of  any  one  of  its  subdivisions.  For  at  least 
half  a  century  the  work  of  exploration  has  been  incessant,  and 
yet  fresh  discoveries  continually  turn  up.  As  we  write,  for  in- 
stance, there  lies  before  us  a  just  issued  reprint  of  a  volume 
recently  discovered  in  the  Copenhagen  Library,  and  containing, 
besides  five  farces  already  known  from  the  famous  British  Museum 
collection  and  other  sources,  four  which  are  entirely  novel.  Yet 
there  are  few  divisions  of  early  French  literature  which  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  drama.  These  incessant  accre- 
tions of  material  make  the  task  of  the  literary  historian  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  one  by  one,  the  divisions  of  this  task  are  being  at- 
tempted. The  Chansons  de  Geste  have  already  received  all  but 
exhaustive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  M.  Leon  Gautier.  The 
theatre,  sacred  and  profane,  occupies  the  work  of  which  the  first 
division  has  now  appeared.  The  author,  M.  Petit  de  Julleville, 
has  already  won  his  spurs  in  another  part  of  the  same  field  by  a 
very  satisfactory  popular  edition  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland. 

A  study  of  the  Mystery  plays  (it  should  be  said  that  M.  Petit 
de  Julleville,  like  almost  all  good  authorities  nowadays,  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  mysterr  is  rightly  spelt  mistere  in  the  old  texts,  and 
that  its  origin  must  be  sought  in  ministerium,  and  not  in  fivarl]- 
piov),  is  not  only  important  with  reference  to  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  stage,  but  in  many  other  ways.  No  branch  of 
inediceval  literature  gives  us  a  greater  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter and  peculiarities  of  the  people  who  produced  it ;  none  illus- 
trates more  fully  the  immense  gap  which  lies,  hardly  traversable 
save  by  laborious  study  aided  by  sympathetic  imagination,  between 
these  days  and  those.  Nor,  it  may  be  added,  does  any  more  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  a  competent  historian,  in  the  case  of  all  but 
very  devoted  students.  For  the  most  fertile  period  of  Mystery 
writing  was  not,  unfortunately,  the  palmy  time  of  ruedireval 
literature.  Although  we  luckily  have  many  interesting  relic3 
of  earlier  times,  the  bulk  of  the  French  Mystery  plays  which  we 
now  possess  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  god  of  the 
fifteenth-century's  literary  idolatry  in  France  was  length.  The 
only  appropriate  adjective  for  most  of  the  performances  of  that 
time  is  "  enormous."  They  take  days  to  read,  they  took  weeks  to 
act ;  heaven  only  knows  how  long  they  took  to  write.  The  most 
famous  of  all,  the  Passion  of  Arnoul  Greban,  has  thirty-four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines,  and  fills  four  hundred 
and  fifty  royal  octavo  pages,  double-columned  and  printed  in  small 
type,  in  the  excellent  edition  of  MM.  Gaston,  Paris,  and  Raynaud. 
The  vast  Mistere  du  viel  Testament,  which  M.  de  Rothschild  is  now 
republishing,  has  some  fifty  thousand  verses.  Another  Passion 
has  sixty-five  thousand  ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  the  two 
Grebans,  sixty-two  thousand;  the  Roi  Avenir,  thirteen  thousand; 
Sainte-Barbe,  twenty  thousand;  Saint- Christopher  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury), twenty  thousand  ;  Saint- Quentin,  twenty-four  thousand  ; 
Saint-  Vincent,  thirteen  thousand  ;  the  "  profane  "  Mystery  of  Troy, 
thirty  thousand  ;  that  of  the  Sieye  of  Orleans,  twenty  thousand. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  are  only  the  tritons  scattered 
here  and  there  among  shoals  of  minnows  of  lengths  varyiag  from  one 
to  seven  or  eight  thousand  lines  ;  that  the  conscientious  reader  who 
desires  to  study  the  whole  subject  at  first  hand  must  add,  among 
many  other  things,  a  collection  of  fourteenth-century  Miracles  de 
la  Vierge,  which,  though  not  long  individually,  give  some 
eighty  thousand  verses  in  all ;  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  texts  are  only  accessible  in  manuscript  or  black  letter, 
the  need  there  is  of  a  judicious  go-between  becomes  pretty  evi- 
dent. More  especially  is  this  the  case  because  the  Mysteries,  at 
least  those  of  the  later  period,  are  not  cheerful  reading  on  the 
whole.  They  are  of  course  very  different  from  the  entirely  imagi- 
nary mixtures  of  buffoonery  and  dulness  which  Boileau  conjured 
up,  and  which  the  eighteenth  century,  with  some  exceptions  (in- 
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eluding,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  Voltaire),  accepted.  They  do  not 
deserve  the  harsh  verdict  of  Sainte-Beuve,  who  was  not  disposed 
to  carry  his  charity  much  beyond  the  sixteenth  century,  which  he 
had  himself  re-discovered.  But  we  can  endorse  M.  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville's  very  honest  and  candid  avowal  that  the  study  of  the  French 
mysteries,  though  they  are  by  far  the  best  of  their  kind,  is,  on  the 
whole,  "  une  entreprise  ingrate  au  point  de  vue  litteraire."  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  Chanson  de  Geste,  at  least  in  its  earlier 
forms,  cannot  be  read  with  pleasure ;  the  Arthurian  cycle  is, 
almost  without  exception,  delightful ;  the  rather  unjustly  decried 
Rinnans  d'Aventures,  despite  their  sameness,  have  the  true  charm 
indicated  by  the  name  of  Romance.  But  the  Mysteries,  being  in- 
tended strictly  for  representation,  and  requiring  representation  to 
unite  and  render  comprehensible  their  action  and  story,  are  fre- 
quently very  dreary  to  the  mere  reader,  and  the  passages  of  actual 
poetical  merit  which  they  contain  are  relatively  few.  Nevertheless, 
the  history  of  their  development  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  literary  history,  and  the  details  of  their  representation 
form  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  chapters  in  social  history. 
Many  able  and  laborious  writers  have  made  the  different  parts  of 
these  subjects  their  study,  MM.  Leon  Gautier  and  Marius  Sepet 
having  put  the  final  touch  by  at  last  thoroughly  investigating  the 
liturgic  drama,  while  M.  Paulin  Paris,  among  the  innumerable 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  literature  of  his  country, 
may  be  allowed  the  credit  of  overthrowing  the  absurd  and  im- 
possible theory  of  the  Brothers  Parfait  about  the  rnediseval  stage 
arrangements,  and  substituting  a  better.  M.  Petit  de  Julleville 
has  gathered  all  these  things  together  and  arranged  them  in 
orderly  fashion,  giving  besides  a  complete  methodic  catalogue  of 
all  recorded  representations  and  of  all  known  Mysteries,  with 
analyses,  full  bibliographical  details,  and  all  other  apparatus,  in- 
cluding occasional  extracts. 

The  history  of  the  Miracle  play,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
in  England,  can  be  very  shortly  given,  and  is  perhaps  worth 
giving,  as  the  various  things  said  and  written  lately  about  the 
Ober-Ammergau  performance  show  that  a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy 
exists  in  the  general  ideas  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  traceable 
connexion  between  the  mediaeval  drama  and  that  of  the  ancients, 
the  former  having,  to  all  appearance,  been  the  result  of  the  natural 
dramatic  propensities  of  the  people,  acting  on  the  impulse  given 
by  the  Church.  The  earliest  form  of  the  drama  seems  to  have 
been  a  variation,  and  hardly  a  variation,  on  the  Church  service 
itself.  Instead  of  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  Liturgy 
being  simply  read,  they  were,  so  to  speak,  acted  by  the  clergy. 
This  became  in  time  the  so-called  liturgical  drama,  which  was  at 
first  in  Latin.  Assuming  proportions  which  were  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  actual  Church  service,  it  began  to  exist  inde- 
pendently, though  still  under  the  patronage,  more  or  less  direct, 
of  the  clergy,  and  for  a  time  it  may  still  have  been  acted  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  Every  literary  form  in  France  early  showed 
signs  of  the  tendency  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  Latin,  and 
to  develop  itself  in  the  vernacular.  At  first  French  only  put  in  a 
modest  appearance  here  and  there,  as  in  the  famous  drama  of  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  where  a  few  speeches  and  parts  of 
others  are  in  a  dialect  which  is  partly  of  the  Langue  d'Oc  and 
partly  of  the  Langue  d'Oil.  This  and  some  other  similar  things 
are  certainly  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Then 
in  the  twelfth  we  have  a  full-blown  Mystery,  that  of  Adam, 
entirely  in  Northern  French,  though  with  stage  directions  in  Latin. 
The  remains  of  the  Mystery  of  this  and  the  succeeding  century 
are  few  but  important,  and  sufficient  to  show  the  process  of  ex- 
pansion. The  play  no  longer  clung  closely  to  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  diversified  by  comic  interludes,  or  at  least  scenes, 
which  in  their  turn  took  root  downward  and  blossomed  into 
comedy,  opera,  and  farce.  The  literary  vigour  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  its  inexhaustible  romantic  fancy  seized  on  the  legends 
of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  and  dramatized  them.  The  fourteenth 
century  has  left  us,  besides  two  or  three  scattered  pieces,  a  vast 
collection  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin,  containing  forty  different 
pieces,  which  include  dramatic  versions  of  many  of  the  most  famous 
niedireval  stories — such  as  Amis  and  Amiles,  Robe?-t  the  Devil, 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  The  King  of  Hungary's  Daughter,  and 
Bertha  Broadfoot.  These  plays  are  of  moderate  length,  not  aver- 
aging more  than  two  thousand  lines  each ;  they  are  frequently 
very  well  written,  and  the  story  and  characters  fairly  managed. 
The  undertaking  of  their  complete  publication  by  the  Old  French 
Text  Society  (which  has  now  reached  the  twenty-fourth  play) 
gives  an  excellent  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them, 
though  several  of  the  most  interesting  have  been  long  in  print  in 
various  publications,  especially  in  the  excellent  Ancien  Theatre 
Frangais  of  MM.  Monmerque  and  Michel.  After  this  period  there 
came  upon  the  Mysteries  the  curse  of  length,  which  destroyed 
mediaeval  literature.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury that  individual  saints'  legends  were  treated  in  ten  and  twenty 
thousand  lines,  and  that  the  whole  Bible  history,  from  Genesis  to 
the  Acts,  was  thrown  into  three  vast  compositions,  including  some 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  verses.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  spectators  were  found  to  sit  out  the  acting  of  these  huge 
works,  and  that  they  were  immensely  popular.  N6  weariness  on 
the  part  of  their  frequenters  put  an  end  to  them  ;  and,  even  after 
they  were  forbidden  at  Paris,  they  continued  long  to  be  popular  in 
the  provinces,  forms  of  them  having  lingered  on  till  within  the 
last  half-century,  without  counting  the  Basque  Pastorals,  which 
exist  still. 

The  actors  of  the  Mysteries  were  latterly,  as  has  long  been 
known,  confraternities  for  the  most  part  formed  for  the  purpose. 
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Earlier,  they  seem  to  have  been  miscellaneous  volunteers,  prob- 
ably selected  in  the  first  plaee  by  the  parish  priest.  That  the 
dresses,  properties,  anil  general  mine  en  srhic  of  the  theatre  were 
also  sufficiently  elaborate  has  been  generally  recognised.  But  for 
a  very  long  time  a  curious  delusion  us  to  tho  structure  of  tho 
.stage  itself  prevailed,  It  was  thought,  principally  in  consequence 
of  tho  mention  of  heaven  and  hell  as  constant  and  specially 
separated  parts  of  the  stage,  that  this  stage  was  arranged  vertically 
in  llats,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  house  with  one  side  thrown 
open.  This  eccentric  notion,  if  not  entirely  exploded,  may  be 
said  to  have  given  way  before  further  study,  not  morely  of  stago 
directions,  but  of  tho  occasional  illustrations  which  tho  manu- 
scripts ailbrd.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Mystery  stage  was 
arranged  on  a  plan  not  very  different  from  that  which  still,  wo 
believe,  prevails  at  Ober-Ammergau.  Tho  extent  of  it  was  very 
great ;  it  is  thought  that  it  may  not  infrequently  havo  been  forty 
or  fifty  yards  wide  and  twenty  or  thirty  deep.  On  this  largo  area 
were  dotted  about  tho  various  palaces,  fields,  &c,  which  tho  sub- 
ject required ;  u  Hell,"  with  a  gaping  dragon's  mouth-door,  being  a 
fixture,  Heaven  nearly  as  much  so,  and  Purgatory  and  Limbo  not 
infrequent.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  device  of  labels  inform- 
ing the  spectators  what  each  of  these  structures  meant  was  re- 
sorted to.  On  a  stage  of  this  kind  performances  might  go  on,  and 
did  go  on,  for  weeks  together.  The  journccs  into  which  some  of 
the  existing  Mysteries  are  divided  aro  sometimes  mislead- 
ing. Thus  the  Passion  of  Greban  has  but  four ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  ten  thousand  verses,  with  stage  business  of  all 
sorts,  intervals  for  refreshment,  and  so  forth,  could  not  well  be  got 
through  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Besides,  much  shorter  Mys- 
teries are  kuown  to  have  taken  many  days  in  representation.  The 
intervals  for  refreshment,  just  referred  to,  were  not  an  unimportant 
feature  in  the  performance.  An  actor  used  to  come  forward  on 
the  stage  to  suggest  that  his  companions  required  rest,  that  they 
were  going  to  get  ready  an  even  more  fascinating  entertainment 
than  that  which  had  been  exhibited  already,  and  that,  if  any  one 
had  a  bottle  of  good  wine  and  accompaniments,  now  was  the  time 
to  discuss  them.  A  passage  on  this  subject,  which  M.  Petit  de 
Julleville  gives  from  a  fifteenth-century  mystery  of  St.  Louis, 
may  be  worth  quoting :  — 

Seigneurs  et  dairies,  qui  ara 
La  bouteille  gente  et  jolye. 
Be  bon  vin  lie  beaulnc  remplyc, 
Et  viande  eensequamment, 
S'y  repaissc  1  osier  ement. 
Car  les  compaignons  reposcr 
Se  vellent  I  pen,  et  aisier 
Pour  boire.    C'est  la.  voie  plus  sure. 
Et  dedans  ugne  demye  beiire 
On  commcnei  ra  de  plus  belle 
Quclque  autre  matiere  nouvelle, 
Qui  vous  plaiia  plus  en  verte' 
Que  celle  qui  l'aite  a  este. 
Buvez,  mangez,  dijeunez  vous. 
Je  vous  pry  pour  les  joueurs  tous, 
Car  pas  ue  ferons  grant  espace. 
Et  no  bouge  nul  de  sa  place 
Car  vous  n'attendez  qu'i  tantct. 
— Menetiicr,  joucz  ling  motet. 

So  the  audience  were  set  clown  to  their  Beaune  and  their  motet 
in  a  good  comfortable  manner.  But,  if  they  obeyed  the  direction 
not  to  stir  from  their  places,  they  must  have  been  much  more 
docile  than  their  modern  representatives. 

M.  Petit  de  Julleville  promises  to  attack  both  the  comic 
mediceval  theatre,  with  its  rich  store  of  farce  and  morality,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  Renaissance — a  subject  which  gives  the  amplest 
scope.  The  workmanlike  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his 
present  task  affords  good  hope  of  his  accomplishment  of  these 
new  ones. 


MAKJORY.* 

THERE  is  surely  something  very  alarming  in  the  title-page  of  the 
book  before  us,  for  there  we  read  that  Mar  jury  is  not  a  novel, 
but  a  study  in  three  volumes.  Now  a  study,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  author  seems  to  use  the  word,  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
a  piece  of  work  on  a  small  scale,  but  wrought  up  with  the  greatest 
care,  as  a  preparation  for  something  far  bigger  and  more  im- 
portant. In  it  the  author  or  the  artist  tries  his  powers,  and 
watches  the  effects  that  he  produces.  He  at  once  gains  in  skill  and 
in  confidence  :  he  not  only  sees  what  faults  he  must  avoid,  but  he 
learns  what  he  can  do,  and,  encouraged  by  his  knowledge,  he 
spreads  his  wings  for  a  longer  and  a  higher  flight.  The  study  of 
a  painter  might  cover  but  a  few  inches  of  paper;  and  at  any 
rate  it  would  never  fill  a  large  piece  of  canvas.  In  like  manner, 
the  study  of  a  novelist  should  scarcely  go  beyond  some  fi ft v 
pages  or  so.  If  it  filled  a  whole  volume,  we  should  at  once  feel 
that  the  name  was  ill  applied.  But  here  we  have  a  study  that 
fills  not  one  volume  but  three,  and  three,  moreover,  each  above 
the  ordinary  size.  In  fact,  Marjory  is  a  study  in  1,025  pages. 
"What  size  will  the  author's  writings  attain  when  she  gets 
beyond  her  studies,  and  reaches  her  full  proportions?  To  us, 
fresh  as  we  are— fresh,  do  we  say  ?  jaded  rather— from  reading 
her  dull  and  dreary  story,  the  thought  is  most  appalling.  Does 
she  intend,  the  next  time  she  publishes,  to  come  down  upon 

*  Marjory  i  a  Study.  In  3  vols.  By  the  Author  of  "  James  Cordon's 
Wife."    London:  Wy man  &  Sous.  i33o. 


her  unhappv  critic  in  a  finished  composition  of  tlirico  three 
volumes?  May  a  merciful  Heaven,  before  that  uvil  day  comes 
upon  us,  sweep  us  away  when  out  on  an  Alpine  holiday  in  an 
avalanche  of  snow,  and  put  an  end  to  our  miseries !  If  wo  aro 
destined  to  bo  overwhelmed,  lei  it  be  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and 
not  by  that  of  a  novelist.  Would  that  our  author  had  had 
such  an  adviser  ns  it  was  tho  pood  fortune  of  her  heroine,  Marjory 
Stanhope,  to  find  !  She,  too,  was  a  novelist ;  though  wo  do  not 
find  that  she  called  even  her  first  story  a  study.  She  sent  it  up  to 
a  publisher,  and  tho  MS.  was  returned  to  her.  She  tried  another, 
but  she  mot  with  no  better  success.  Being  a  heroine,  she  had,  of 
courso,  a  lover,  lie,  Hugh  Vivian  by  name,  was  at  this  time 
down  in  tho  world;  and,  to  support  himself,  had  taken  to  review- 
ing. We  hope,  by  the  way,  that  no  "  studies  "  came  across  hiin. 
Unhappy  young  man,  brought  up  as  he  had  been  in  tho  lap  of 
fortune,  and  accustomed  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  a  lifo  of 
luxurious  indolence,  they  would  have  been  too  much  for  him.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  either  hang  or  drown  himself;  and  therefore  wo 
may  assume  that,  in  his  time,  studies  in  three  volumes  and  1,025 
pages  were  as  yet  unknown.  But  to  return  to  the  heroine's  novel. 
The  hero  read  it  through,  pointed  out  to  her  the  alterations  that  it 
needed,  and,  by  his  criticisms,  succeeded  in  so  improving  it  that  ho 
soon  found  a  purchaser  for  it.  Now,  though  we  aro  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  Mr.  Hugh  Vivian,  yet  we  see  plainly  enough  how 
Marjory  might  be  improved.  Nothing  could  make  it  an  interesting 
story ;  but  we  feel  sure  that,  had  the  author  submitted  her  MS. 
to  us,  we  might  have  rendered  it  somewhat  less  objectionable.  Wc 
should  have  begun  by  insisting  that  her  three  volumes  should  be 
cut  down  to  two,  and  when  she  had  done  this,  we  should  then  havo 
required  that  the  two  volumes  should  be  cut  down  to  one.  If  her 
good-nature  had  not  failed  her,  we  should  have  gone  still  further 
and  made  her  keep  on  pruning  and  pruning,  till,  so  far  as  size  went, 
her  story  might  fairly  be  called  a  study.  If  she  then,  instead  of 
throwing  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  chose  to  find  a  publisher,  at 
all  events  the  dull  misery  that  she  would  occasion  would  be  brought 
down  to  very  small  limits.  The  task  that  we  should  have  set  her 
would  have  been  easy  enough,  for  the  book  is  so  written  that  it 
can  be  understood  by  reading  a  few  lines  or  so  on  every  other 
page.  No  alteration  would  have  been  needed  in  the  plot.  All 
that  the  author  had  to  do  might  have  been  done  by  a  pen  held 
crosswise.  Not  a  word  would  have  to  be  put  in  to  take  up  the 
place  of  the  thousands  that  ought  to  be  struck  out.  All  that  is 
needed  is  that  the  book  should  have  the  same  treatment  applied 
to  it  as  is  alternately  applied  to  a  balloon.  The  sand  must  be 
thrown  out  and  the  gas  allowed  to  escape.  By  the  end  of  the 
day  the  bulk  is  found  to  have  been  prodigiously  reduced,  while  tho 
worth  of  the  materials  remains  the  same. 

First  of  all  the  author  should  throw  overboard  all  her  descriptions 
of  nature  and  art.  This,  we  fear,  she  would  do  at  the  cost  of  a  great 
pang,  for  it  is  clear  that  on  these  parts  of  her  writings,  like  most 
of  her*  fellow-novelists,  she  greatly  prides  herself.  When,  we 
may  well  ask,  will  readers  get  sickened  with  these  ridiculous  and 
wearisome  accounts  of  the  changes  in  the  weather  ?  The  de- 
scriptions we  have  in  Marjory  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  at 
the  different  seasons  would,  we  verily  believe,  go  a  good  way 
towards  filling  half  a  volume.  Silly  as  these  descriptions  are  in 
themselves,  they  are  rendered  still  sillier  by  the  author's  misuse  of 
words.  She  writes  of  "  the  meridian  of  the  burning  afternoon." 
She  makes  what  she  calls  the  "  goldening  corn  "  of  late  summer 
be  seen  at  the  very  time  when  "  the  woods  were  heavy  with 
foliage  at  its  prime  "  {sic).  She  writes  of  "  rains  universalising  mud 
and  discomfort,"  and  of  grey  clouds  that  were  timid,  because  "  the 
sky  in  which  those  grey  clouds  floated  was  of  a  still,  dark  blue, 
silent,  grand."  A  thunderstorm,  of  course,  is  brought  in.  In  the 
storm  is  seen  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  seems  astonishing  to  the 
author  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  was  like 
most  other  flashes.  " '  Did  you  see  the  form  of  that,  Hugh  ?  '  said 
Lady  Thorne.  '  It  was  a  complete  zigzag.' "  Like  other  writers  who 
must  needs  be  most  minute  in  their  accounts  of  the  coming  of  spring 
and  summer,  the  author  blunders.  Thus,  she  makes  the  syringa 
in  flower  in  the  second  week  of  May.  Had  she  said  the  second 
week  in  June  she  would  even  then  have  made  it  come  out  none 
too  late.  Her  tediousness  of  minute  description  is  not  confined  to 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky.  It  is  to  b3  found  in  every 
part  of  her  story.  Thus  in  the  first  chapter  she  introduces  an 
elderly  clergyman  and  his  invalid  wife,  who,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, never  appear  again  on  the  scene.  We  are  told  that  they  had 
an  early  luncheon.  This  in  itself  was  neither  improbable  nor  impor- 
tant. Had  nothing  more  been  said  about  it  we  might  have  passed 
it  by  unnoticed.  But  the  author  thinks  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
writer  to  bring  the  whole  scene  before  the  minds  of  her  readers, 
as  if  they  had  beheld  it  with  their  own  eyes.  So  she  tells  them, 
that  the  table  at  which  they  lunched  was  square,  and  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  It  was  adorned,  moreover,  by  a  pink  cotton 
cloth,  on  which  was  a  tray.  When  the  lunch  was  finished,  there 
were  to  be  seen  on  this  tray  "  remnants  of  cold  beef  which  had 
formed  the  clergyman's  repast,  and  a  bone,  sole  relic  of  a  mutton 
chop  cooked  for  the  invalid."  The  reader  who  enjoys  such  an 
account  as  this  might  surely  complain  with  some  justice  that  too 
much  is  told  or  too  little.  Did  the  clergyman  take  mustard  with 
his  cold  beef,  he  might,  with  a  very  natural  curiosity,  inquire  ? 
and  had  he  any  pickles  ?  What  was  the  invalid's  drink  ?  Was 
it  porter  or  sherry  that  she  was  ordered  by  the  family  uoctor  ? 
Not  very  many  pages  further  on  the  heroine  has  a  bath.  A  faith- 
ful old  servant  "  opened  a  door  in  the  wall" — a  very  remarkable 
door,  by  the  way,  seeing  that  it  was  neither  in  the  floor  nor  the 
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ceiling — "  and  revealed  a  little  bath-room,  with  taps  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  every  convenience  for  their  use."  What  are  the 
conveniences  for  the  use  of  taps  ?  Here  again  we  are  told  too 
much  or  too  little.  In  a  third  passage  in  the  same  volume  we  find 
the  heroine  "  nervously  propitiating  a  teapot."  Of  this,  indeed, 
we  can  make  nothing,  for  she  gets  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  pos- 
sibly beyond  her  own.  In  one  or  two  passages  where  she  wauders 
from  her  descriptions  of  beef,  bones,  baths,  and  teapots,  she  certainly 
makes  great  blunders.  Thus  she  makes  her  hero  ask  the  heroine 
-whether  she  knows  "the  old  song,"  and  thereupon  he  quotes  a 
well-known  song  of  Mr.  Kingsley's.  In  another  passage,  when 
quoting  some  words  from  one  of  the  Gospels,  she  says: — "  Taking 
time  as  a  whole,  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago !  eighteen  hundred 
years  and  odd — less  than  twice  the  years  since  our  Norman  Con- 
quest." We  should  be  curious  to  know  what  book  of  chronology 
it  is  that  she  follows.  We  remember  to  have  heard  a  lecturer 
begin  his  discourse  by  saying,  "  Archbishop  Usher  places  the 
foundation  of  the  world  4,004  years  before  Christ.  I  myself  am 
inclined  to  place  it  4,002."  But  his  daring  innovation  was 
nothing  to  our  author's,  who  certainly  places  the  Norman  Con- 
quest more  than  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  ordinary  his- 
torian. 

As  Marjory  is  written  by  a  woman,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  in  it  some  very  curious  law.  The  heroine's  brother 
is  a  victim  to  it ;  and,  instead  of  living  to  be  a  famous  artist, 
be  is  killed  off  by  the  lawyers  in  early  manhood.  We  were,  we 
must  confess,  so  glad  to  see  ourselves  fairly  rid  of  one  of  the 
.author's  two  heroes  that  in  our  joy  at  our  escape  from  him  we 
hardly  noticed  the  duluess  of  the  description  of  his  dying.  He 
Lad  been  left  an  orphan,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  a  strict 
^grandmother.  The  old  lady  died,  and  bequeathed  him,  not  a 
fortune,  but  a  debt.  The  solicitors  to  whom  the  debt  was  due 
were  not,  under  the  circumstances,  too  exacting.  "  I  have 
•signed,"  the  brother  told  his  sister,  "  an  agreement  with  Grove 
and  Carter;  they  were  very  kind;  there  will  be  no  undue  pres- 
sure." We  have  seen  the  last,  we  trust,  of  the  old  attorney  of 
the  novel  who  was  ready  to  skin  a  flint.  Henceforth  we  shall 
only  meet  with  men  like  Messrs.  Grove  and  Carter,  who,  when 
a  grandmother  bequeaths  her  grandson  nothing  but  the  payment 
•of  a  debt,  nevertheless  use  no  undue  pressure  to  enforce  it.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  their  considerate  kindness,  the  burden  is  too 
much  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  he  sinks  beneath  it  and  dies.  The 
hero  is  not  much  better  treated.  It  was  from  a  great-grand- 
mother he  suffered.  He  was,  when  the  story  opens,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  heir  to  a  fine  fortune.  We  first  come  across  him  when 
he  is  on  a  fine  horse,  "  a  thorough-bred,  groomed  to  perfection, 
his  coat  shining,  his  tail  of  strictly  orthodox  proportions — the 
bit,  stirrup-irons,  and  all  other  appointments  in  character."  We 
next  see  him  in  evening  dress,  and  in  this  he  is  equally  admir- 
able. We  then  see  him  in  a  towering  passion  with  a  lazy  groom, 
but  though  he  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  swear,  yet  we  must 
allow  that  he  swears  like  the  heir  to  a  fine  ancestral  estate.  Later 
on  we  see  him  chief  butterfly  among  a  party  of  butterflies,  and 
there  we  learn  that  "  he  well  understood  the  art  of  fitting  wings 
to  an  idle  hour."  The  metaphor  seems  a  little  mixed,  but  the  hero 
is  as  much  as  ever  the  object  of  our  admiration.  On  a  sudden 
his  father  dies  and  ruin  bursts  upon  the  unhappy  son.  His  great- 
grandmother  had  been  a  great  lady,  and  on  her  bis  great-grand- 
father had  been  forced  to  make  a  heavy  settlement.  The  un- 
grateful old  woman  at  her  death  left  her  settlement  away  from  the 
family.  Her  husband  and  her  son,  moreover,  were  extravagant 
.men,  and  the  estates  were  all  mortgaged.  When  Hugh  came  into 
possession  he  was  almost  as  badly  off  as  the  heroine's  brother. 
However,  he  was  fortunate  in  this,  that,  though  his  father  had 
-died  deep  in  debt,  he  had  not  been  cruel  enough  to  bequeath  his 
debt  to  his  son.  The  only  one  who  had  any  money  was  the 
heroine,  and  her  fortune  amounted  to  but  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
Moreover,  to  the  will  by  which  she  inherited  this  property  her 
grandmother  had  added  a  codicil  to  the  effect  that,  if  she  gave 
any  of  her  money  to  her  brother,  the  legacy  was  to  be  transferred 
to  an  asylum  for  the  orphans  of  British  seamen. 

Things  take  a  very  bad  turn  indeed  ;  the  heroine's  brother  be- 
comes a  clerk  in  a  bank,  and  so  does  the  hero.  The  brother,  as 
-we  have  said,  dies,  and  the  hero  takes  to  reviewing.  For  a  time  he 
is  suspected  of  being  a  forger  and  an  atheist,  but  the  heroine  re- 
mains faithful  to  him.  In  due  course  both  his  innocence  and  his 
orthodoxy  are  established  beyond  doubt.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  young  people,  if  they  marry,  are  to  live,  for 
their  earnings,  when  added  to  the  heroine's  fifty  pounds  a  year,  do 
not  amount  to  much.  However,  an  old  gentleman  suddenly  dies 
in  Ilussia,  who,  it  turns  out,  had  had  "  a  long-cherished  idea ; 
that  of  making  Hugh  Vivian  his  heir."  The  hero  in  a  moment 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  fine  old  estate  and  50,000/.  a  year. 
In  describing  him  in  the  midst  of  all  his  joy  the  author  forgets  to 
add  that  henceforth  it  was  not  to  be  his  unhappy  lot  to  have  to 
review  silly  novels.  How  happy  might  another  critic  be,  as  well  as 
Hugh  Vivian,  if  there  were  a  second  rich  old  gentleman  in  Russia, 
with  a  long-cherished  idea  of  making  some  one  else  his  heir,  and 
lying  now  at  the  point  of  death.  To  be  free  from  the  task  of  read- 
ing such  a  "  study  "  as  Marjory,  and  from  the  awful  apprehension 
of  what  the  "study"  may  be  leading  to,  would  double  the  worth 
of  the  fortune  and  the  estate. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. — AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  PERU.* 

THE  form  of  compilation  and  publication  in  small  volumes 
presenting  a  series  of  special  monographs  by  different  writers 
treating  their  allotted  topics  with  some  approach  to  uniformity  of 
method,  has  lately  come  into  fashion.  It  was  first  applied  to 
subjects  of  critical  literary  history  and  biography,  ancient  and 
foreign  "classics,"  and  "English  men  of  letters."  There  seems 
no  objection  to  applying  it  likewise  to  the  exposition  of  physical 
and  political  geography,  which  naturally  falls  into  distinct 
local  _  divisions.  These  divisions  are  more  capable,  indeed,  of  a 
certain  formal  regularity  in  the  order  of  statement  than  discussions 
of  the  lives,  characters,  and  writings  of  famous  poets  and  philo- 
sophers. It  is  much  easier  to  set  forth  the  statistical  conditions 
of  a  country  within  a  given  number  of  neat  little  pages,  arranged 
in  so  many  chapters  and  sectional  paragraphs,  than  to  perform  a 
sioiilar  feat  with  the  productions  of  an  individual  genius.  Guide- 
books, and  all  manner  of  handbooks  and  compact  articles  in 
encyclopaedias,  can  easily  be  supplied  by  diligent  research  and 
correct  mechanical  editorship  for  every  recognized  territory  and 
population  on  the  earth's  surface.  Their  utility,  too,  will  often  seem 
to  be  more  obvious  and  unquestionable  than  that  of  compendious 
handbooks  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  heroes,  saints,  and  sages  of 
past  times.  The  series  of  "  .foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies  " 
has  begun  very  fairly  under  Mr.  F.  S.  Pulling's  direction.  Its  col- 
lective title  may  indeed  be  lacking  in  precision.  We  see  that  the 
list  of  volumes  thus  far  announced  as  in  hand  does  not  include  the 
British  Indian  dominion,  which  is,  for  instance,  neither  a  colony 
nor  a  foreign  State.  But  the  plan  is  one  that  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  execute,  since  there  are  many  existing  models  in  the 
separate  divisions  of  works  embracing  the  whole  of  terrestrial 
geography. 

The  subject  .of  Mr.  David  Kay's  little  volume  should  command 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring  persons  who  really  try  to 
understand  the  politics  of  Europe.  The  slightest  consideration  will 
show  that  the  condition  of  Austria-Hungary,  its  constitution,  re- 
sources, and  tendencies,  must  be  of  great  importance  to  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
so  much  could  have  been  justly  said  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
on  behalf  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  it  then  was — embarrassed 
by  false  and  untenable  relations  to  Italy,  to  Hungary,  and 
to  the  Germanic  Confederation.  But  even  at  that  time  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  an  essential  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
Continent  lay  in  the  stability  of  the  Hapsburg  rule  over  provinces 
containing  the  dislocated  and  confused  fragments  of  races  prone  to 
mutual  hostility,  which  might  otherwise  be  seduced  by  a  dangerous 
foreign  patronage.  This  maxim  has  lost  none  of  its  force  since 
the  Crimean  War ;  and  its  truth  is  now  more  freely  recognized, 
owing  to  the  vastly  improved  constitution  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy, its  reconciliation  with  Magyar  nationality,  its  release  as 
well  from  burdensome  German  responsibilities  as  from  a  perilous 
and  discreditable  Italian  position,  and  its  display  of  a  liberal  and 
equitable  spirit  in  its  internal  government.  A  manual  of  the  affairs 
of  the  dual  State  reigned  over  by  the  Emperor-King  Francis 
Joseph  I.  should,  therefore,  be  profitable  and  agreeable  reading 
for  the  sake  of  its  subject-matter,  if  it  were  so  written  as  to  be 
readable.  Mr.  David  Kay,  for  his  part,  though  he  expressly  points 
out  the  striking  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  condition  of 
Austria-Hungary,  indulges  in  no  kind  of  sentimental  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject.  In  a  brief  historical  sketch  he  notices  the  chief  events 
that  have  led  to  the  present  political  reorganization,  first,  of  Austria 
and  the  Western  or  Cis-Leithan  provinces,  in  1861 ;  and,  secondly, 
in  1867,  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  with  its  dependencies.  The 
legislative  and  administrative  reforms  of  this  period  are  simply 
enumerated,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  taken  too  much  space  to 
describe  them  clearly.  But  we  should  have  preferred  a  fuller 
treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  which  the  needful 
space  might  have  been  conveniently  saved  by  omitting  super- 
fluous details  in  the  other  chapters.  The  author  seems  to  have  an 
inordinate  predilection  for  arithmetical  statistics,  which  too  often 
consist  of  mere  crude  masses  of  figures.  In  dealing  with  the 
census,  which  occupies  seven  pages  of  Chapter  IV.,  it  wa3 
surely  not  worth  while  to  set  forth,  as  the  actuary  of  a  life  assur- 
ance office  might  do,  the  exact  number  of  males  and  females  in 
existence  at  each  successive  period  of  life.  It  is,  however,  in- 
teresting and  important  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
people  of  different  races,  and  their  local  distribution  iu  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Kay  has  of  course  not  failed  to  give  us  all  the  de- 
sirable information  of  this  sort;  but  he  has  likewise  provided 
rather  too  much  of  that  which  is  unserviceable  and  unattractive. 
His  work  is  one  that  may  be  used  in  the  way  of  reference, 
but  that  cannot  be  read  with  pleasure  or  intellectual  profit. 

Mr.  Clements  Markham's  treatise  on  "  Peru "  we  cau  praise 
with  less  reservation.  It  is  a  very  inviting  little  book,  and  a  really 
pleasant  one  to  read  ;  for  it  is  not  crammed  with  a  congestion  of 
non-essential  facts,  but  exhibits,  in  due  relief  and  prominence, 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  main  features  of  his  subject. 
A  better  performance  in  this  line  we  have  seldom  met  with. 
The  author  has,  to  be  sure,  had  a  less  complex  and  involved 
topic  to  deal  with  than  that  committed  to  the  hands  of  Mr. 
David  Kay.     Peru  is  a  single  country,  though  one   of  im- 
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menso  diversities  in  its  physical  conditions  and  in  ita  social 
and  historical  experiences;  whereas  Anstria-1  lungnry  is  a 
congeries  of  many  diverse  territorial,  ethnological,  and  poli- 
tical bodies,  with  no  common  organic  unity  01  nature.  But 
Mr.  Markham's  firm  and  light  handling  of  his  theme  deserves 
a  good  share  of  credit  for  tho  satisfactory  result.  lie  seems 
equally  conversant  with  tho  physical  geography,  the  natural 
history  and  botany,  of  this  singular  country,  with  its  architectural 
antiquities,  which  are  still  more  wonderful,  and  with  its  economic 
and  administrative  prospects.  At  least  ho  managos  with  equal 
success  to  convey  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  all  these  different  matters 
to  the  reader ;  and  we  are  not  awaro  of  any  mistake  or  serious 
defect  in  his  account  of  them.  It  would  have  been  premature  for 
him  to  speculate  on  tho  effects  that  may  shortly  follow  the  issue 
of  the  recent  war  between  Peru  and  Chili.  But  wo  obsurvo  that 
Mr.  Markham  advises  the  Peruvian  Republic  to  assign  all  its 
guano  and  nitrate  of  suda  to  the  bondholders,  and  so  to  get  rid 
at  once  of  the  public  endowment  and  the  public  debt,  and  to  start 
afresh,  like  a  fairly  certificated  bankrupt,  financially  free  and 
empty-handed.  This  suggestion  may  or  may  not  be  deemed 
worthy  of  practical  consideration,  but  it  at  least  shows  that  the 
author  does  not  think  the  actual  position  of  that  too  adventurous 
commonwealth  entirely  desperate.  On  the  whole  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  since  the  era  of  Peruvian  independence,  lil'ty-six  years  ago, 
there  has  been  some  degree  of  real  progress,  not  only  in  material 
prosperity  and  in  works  of  public  utility,  only  too  hastily  carried 
on,  but  also  in  social  civilization  and  the  enlightenment  of  tho 
people.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  so ;  and  at  any 
rate  it  is  pleasant  to  read  Mr.  Markham's  personal  commenda- 
tions of  several  distinguished  Peruvians,  the  scholars  and  authors 
especially.  The  works  of  the  politicians  and  administrators  must 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  chapter  describing  the  natural  conditions  of  Peru,  dividing 
the  country  into  three  regions,  the  Coast,  the  Sierra,  and  the 
Montana,  is  a  masterly  piece  of  exposition.  In  each  region  sepa- 
rately, the  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  the  general  configu- 
ration, altitude,  and  climate,  the  river-system,  the  flora  and  fauna, 
are  precisely  indicated  ;  and  the  subdivisions  of  each  region  are 
marked  with  reference  to  these  peculiar  features.  It  is  a  complete 
little  scientific  essay,  leaving  an  intelligible  and  consistent  impres- 
sion both  of  the  whole  and  the  parts.  Mr.  Markham  next  proceeds 
to  give  some  account  of  the  Yncas  and  other  ancient  nations  who 
inhabited  Peru  before  the  Spanish  conquest ;  and  then  follows  a 
description  of  the  principal  remains  of  their  big  and  laborious 
"buildings,  their  aqueducts,  tanks,  and  artificial  terraces  for  cul- 
tivation. The  reader  may  be  led  to  seek  a  more  ample  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  these  marvellous  constructions  in  the 
pages  of  Squier  and  Hutchinson,  and  of  several  native  writers  in 
'Spanish,  whose  works  have  been  translated.  Our  curiosity  is 
aroused,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Yncas,  the  imperial  nation 
which  inhabited  the  upland  midland  region  of  Cuzco,  but  also 
concerning  the  people  of  Chimu,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coast, 
about  Truxillo.  These  are  called  Yuncas,  and  must  be  entirely 
distinguished  from  Yncas  or  Incas ;  but  they  would  appear,  from 
the  architectural  remains,  to  have  been  a  powerful,  wealthy, 
and  ingenious  nation.  Mr.  Markham  abstains  from  those  dis- 
cussions of  problematical  ethnology  which  are  so  tempting  upon 
this  ground,  amidst  the  striking  proofs — monumental,  linguistic, 
and  traditional — that  diverse  richly-endowed  nations,  branches  of 
the  Quichua-Aymara  race,  had  grown  there  to  a  high  degree  of  in- 
dependent civilization. 

The  modern  and  quite  recent  public  works  of  the  Republic  arc 
•described  by  Mr.  Markham  as  "  beginning  to  vie  with  the  deeds 
of  the  Yncas."  He  approves  of  all  the  short  coast  railroads 
which  connect  the  seaports  of  Payta,  Lambayeque,  Pacasmayu, 
Truxillo  and  Salaverry,  Callao,  Pisco,  Mollendo,  llo,  Arica,  and 
Iquique  with  towns  or  productive  agricultural  districts,  or  with 
those  yielding  nitrate  of  soda  for  export  trade.  But  the  ambitious 
and,  as  he  says,  "  stupendous "  works  of  this  kind  over  the 
western  and  central  Cordillera  ranges  seem  to  have  been  prema- 
turely undertaken  by  President  Baita's  Government  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  The  liDe  from  Callao  and  Lima  to  Oroya,  in  the  lofty 
plain  of  Xauxa,  ascends  to  a  height  of  15,645  feet,  with  sixty- 
three  tunnels,  many  huge  cuttings,  and  costly  viaducts  and  em- 
bankments, at  an  expense  already  reaching  4,625,000/.  The  line 
from  Arequipa  to  Puno,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  which  has 
cost  hitherto  4,346,000/.,  presented  fewer  engineering  difficulties, 
but  is  232  miles  long.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  these 
.railroads  will  soon  become  remunerative.  The  total  outlay  for  the 
Peruvian  railway  system,  when  completed,  with  a  length  of  2,000 
miles,  will  be  37,500,000/.  Such  an  exhibition  of  constructive  en- 
terprise, in  proportion  to  the  size  and  population  of  the  State,  is 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  of  those  British  colonies  the  situation  of 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Peru.  It  is  true  that  British 
private  and  joint-stock  undertakings,  at  the  ports  of  Callao  and 
Pisco,  and  in  the  navigation  of  inland  rivers,  leading  eastward  to 
the  Amazon  and  the  Atlantic,  have  much  improved  the  facilities 
of  commerce.  With  peace  lor  ten  years,  and  with  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  capacity  in  its  government — if  such  things  were  possible 
in  Spanish  America— the  prosperity  of  Peru  ought  to  be  as  great 
as  anything  that  the  New  World  has  yet  beheld. 


CIIKISTM  AS  HOOKS. 
1. 

THE  Christmas  books  which  have  as  yet  reached  us  are  mow 
remarkable  for  quantity  than  for  quality.  A  (lock  of  brilliant 
cloth  covers,  a  crowd  of  woodcuts,  is  tho  generul  impression  left 
on  tho  weary  eye  and  brain.  A  fable  niter  the  manner  of  yl'Jsop'.s 
boys  and  frogs  might  be  written  on  Christmas  books.  They  are 
fun  to  tho  children  for  whom  they  are  manufactured,  but  they  Are 
a  serious  matter  to  the  critic,  who  occupies  the  placo  of  tho  frogs 
iu  tins  simple  apologue.  As  tho  weeks  go  on,  however,  and  as 
publishers  bring  out  their  really  serious  attempts  at  decorative 
books,  the  reviewer  is  a  prey  to  mingled  envy  and  regret.  IIo 
regrets  the  good  Dutch  paper  that  is  too  often  spoiled  by  bad  illus- 
trations, he  covets  the  etchings  which  illustrate  tho  more  successful 
volumes.  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  already  put  forth  a  volume 
of  etchings,  The  Qranta  and  the  Cam,  from  Byron's  Pool  to  Ely 
(drawn  and  etched  by  R.  Farren),  which  redeems  the  faults  of 
in:m \  grievous  Christmas  books.  Here  is  a  collection  of  etchings 
which  aro  a  pure  delight  to  every  lover  of  river  scenery,  and 
which  must  be  an  especial  joy  to  every  Cambridge  man. 
The  plates  are  beautifully  printed  on  thick  rough  paper,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  cleverly  "  drawn  and  etched."  We  do  not 
gather  from  these  words  on  the  title-page  that  Mr.  Farren  etched 
his  designs  on  the  copper  from  nature,  as  is  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Whistler  and  Mr.  Seymour  Haden.  He  seems  first  to  have 
made  drawings,  and  then  to  have  translated  these  on  to  the 
copper.  His  attempts  are  not  all  of  equal  merit.  In  "  Byron's 
Pool"  the  attempt  to  draw  the  foaming  waters  of  the  lasher 
results  in  a  series  of  symmetrical  bubbles,  big  and  little.  In 
"  Chaucer's  Mill,"  too,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  drawing  of  still 
water ;  and  the  shore  lines  are  coarsely  indicated  in  "  Grantchester 
Meadows,"  where  the  fisherman  struggling  with  a  pike  or  chub  is 
armed  with  a  rod  like  a  weaver's  beam.  But  in  his  studies  of 
buildings  Mr.  Farren  is  far  more  fortunate  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
how  to  praise  him  sufficiently  for  his  beautiful  and  melancholy 
"  Queen's  Bridge  "  and  his  "  Magdalene  College."  These  are  etch- 
ings worthy  of  being  framed  and  hung  where  they  can  always  be 
in  view.  Perhaps  next  year  Mr.  Farren  may  try  to  do  for  Isis 
and  "  the  stripling  Thames  "  what  he  has  done  for  Granta  and 
Cam.    He  is  not  unworthy  to  illustrate  The  Scholar  Gipsy. 

Messrs.  Dalziel's  Bible  Gallery  is  bound  in  vellum  and  leather- 
ette, and  lettered  in  red  and  gold.  The  hinges  of  the  binding, 
however,  are  scarcely  strong  enough  for  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
What  is  leatherette  ?  We  greatly  prefer  leather  when  durability  is 
required.  The  book  contains  sixty-nine  woodcuts  of  Biblical 
subjects  from  designs  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Sandys, 
Mr.  Simeon  Solomon,  Mr.  E.  G.  L'alziel,  Mr.  T.  Dalziel,  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  and  other  eminent  artists.  In  the  President's  "  Cain  and 
Abel,"  the  foreshortened  body  of  the  slain  brother  is  powerfully 
drawn.  Cain  shows  a  remorse  out  of  keeping  with  the  cool 
impudence  which  he  presently  exhibited.  That  Noah  was  in  the 
"  iron  staae  "  of  culture  we  gather  from  the  design  of  his  adze  in 
Mr.  Watts's  "  Building  of  the  Ark."  Mr.  Dalziel's  "  Deluge  "  is 
very  like  a  Scotch  picnic  on  a  "  saft "  day.  The  same  artist  rather 
daringly  copes  with  "  The  Destruction  of  Sodom."  Mr.  Simeon 
Solomon's  "  Melchizedek  Blessing  Abraham  "  misses,  in  the  wood- 
cut, the  artist's  best  gift,  the  rendering  of  textures.  Indeed  we 
seriously  miss  in  each  woodcut  the  peculiarities  of  each  artist's 
manner.  There  is  originality  in  Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Samson  at  the 
Mill,"  but  in  scarcely  any  other  example  could  we  have  guessed 
the  artist  from  the  style  of  the  woodcut.  In  almost  all  the  other 
designs,  the  individuality  of  the  painter  is  lost  in  a  kind  of 
"  Sunday  "  quality  of  work,  and  even  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  ladies  are 
not  recognizable.  We  must  except  from  this  censure  the  Presi- 
dent's drawing  of  Samson  slaying  the  lion,  and  his  most  powerful 
sketch  of  Samson  carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza.  A  glance  at  the 
gates  of  Shalmanezer  in  the  BritishsMuseum  wl'l  show  the  nature 
of  the  Hebrew  giant's  exploit.  We  miss  Mr.  Riviere's  "  Daniel 
in  the  Lion's  Den." 

Jack  and  Jill :  a  Village  Stoi'y  (Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — -It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about 
Miss  Alcott's  new  story.  Her  name  is  a  guarantee  that 
we  shall  find  in  it  nice  healthy-minded  boys  and  girls 
whose  virtue  is  often  far  above  their  grammar.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  title,  Jack  and  Jill  are  two  little 
friends  who  get  a  terrible  fall  while  "  coasting,"  but  undergo  an 
immense  amount  of  petting  all  the  time  they  are  getting  well. 
English  readers  lay  down  these  and  similar  books  with  the  feeling 
that  American  days  must  be  at  least  ten  times  as  long  as  ours,  and 
American  mothers  at  least  twenty  times  as  long-suffering.  They 
also  have  curious  sensations  as  to  the  free-and-easy  terms  on 
which  everybody  lives  ;  but  here  we  tread  on  grave  social  problems, 
and  must  stop. 

The  long  story  in  Aunt  Judy's  Christmas  Annual  (George  Bell 
and  Sons),  by  the  author  of  the  Hose  Garden,  is  called  "Princess 
Alethea,"  and  belongs  to  what  may  be  labelled"  stepmother  litera- 
ture," which  forms  a  leading  feature  of  the  Christmas  books  this  year. 
Surely  children  will  get  sadly  puzzled  when  they  come  fresh  from  the 
cruel  stepmother  of  Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen,  and  all  the 
other  fairy  stories,  to  the  wise  and  patient  lady  of  modern  tales, 
who  is  always  in  the  right,  and  who  submits  meekly  to  any 
amount  of  bullying  on  the  part  of  her  husband's  children.  Apart 
from  this,  "  Princess  Alethea  "  is  very  natural  and  sensible, 
and  worthy  of  taking  a  prominent  rank  among  the  well-chosen 
scraps  that  go  to  make  up  this  Annual.    There  may  be  children, 
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however,  who  prefer  miireheii  like  the  Irish  "  Black  Thief,"  in 
■which  the  stepmother  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  fortunate. 

Yelloio  Cap ;  and  other  Fairy  Stories  for  Children  (Julian 
Hawthorne.  Long-mans  and  Co.) — Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has 
here  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  power,  and,  as  far  a9 
■we  know,  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  living,  for  the  art 
of  writing  fairy  stories  died  with  Hans  Andersen.  The  idea 
of  Yellow  Cap  is  not  a  new  one,  being  merely  that  of  a  young 
man  who  is  ready  to  barter  love  for  wealth  and  power,  and  who 
finds  out  his  mistake  in  time.  The  story,  however,  would  not 
have  been  the  worse  for  that,  had  the  conception  been  well  worked 
out ;  but  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  tried  to  satirize  modern  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  result  is  unsuccessful.  The  second  story  of 
"  Runipty  Dudget "  is  simpler  and  better  ;  but  in  all  of  them  there 
is  more  love-making  than  is  desirable  for  children  to  read  about. 

Nintpds  Troubles  (Olive  Thorne  Miller.  Griffith  and  Farran). — 
This  is  a  capital  history  of  the  adventures  of  some  most  trouble- 
some children,  who  were  left  by  their  parents  to  board  out  for  a 
month,  while  they  themselves  -went  to  a  distant  city.  The  ex- 
perience, though  very  good  for  the  children,  must  have  been 
rather  an  expensive  one  in  many  ways,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
number  of  clothes  belonging  to  herself  and  her  mother  that 
Isimpo  contrived  to  spoil,  but  also  from  the  number  of  articles 
-which  she  obtained  from  her  father's  store.  Of  the  illustrations 
the  less  said  the  better,  both  in  this  and  in  the  other  stories  that 
■we  have  noticed.  It  is  a  pity  that  bad  pictures  should  be  con- 
sidered necessary,  if  good  ones  cannot  be  had. 

Two  Rose  Trees:  the  Adventures  of  Twin  Sisters  (Mrs.  Minnie 
Douglas.  Griffith  and  Farran). — We  have  always  thought  that  it 
must  be  rather  dull  to  be  a  twin,  and  the  Two  Rose  Trees  confirms 
this  impression.  Two  amiable  infants  go  about  (vide  the  illustra- 
tions) with  their  arms  round  each  other's  very  large  waists  ;  they 
both  speak  at  once,  saying  exactly  the  same  things,  and  share  every 
thought.  They  have  no  moral  infirmities  of  any  sort,  and  end  by 
being  endowed  with  all  good  things. 

Right  and  Wrong  (Griffith  and  Farran). — This  is  the  history  of 
another  pair  of  twins ;  only  here,  in  order  to  point  the  necessary 
moral,  one  gives  -way  to  her  little  tempers,  while  the  other  resists 
them.  Instead  of  the  parents  sending  the  naughty  twin  to  school,  or 
taking  other  violent  measures  to  break  her  in,  she  is  reasoned  with 
at  some  length  by  her  father  and  mother,  a  lady  who  tells  her  little 
girl  that  "  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  indeed,  my  dear  child, 
one  of  the  highest  gratifications  of  the  human  mind."  The  twins 
■were  blest  in  their  new  'companion.  "  Miss  Simpson  was  a  very 
beautiful  little  girl.  She  had  conquered  her  faults,  and  there- 
fore was  very  amiable.  She  had  attended  to  instruction,  and 
therefore  was  very  clever."  In  spite  of  association  with  this  gifted 
creature,  Rosa  does  not  mend  her  ways,  but  ends  as  untidily  as 
she  began. 

Peacock  Alley  (The  Rev.  Frederick  Langbridge.  Hatchards). — 
Peacock  Alley  was  the  haunt  of  various  low  characters,  and  the 
home  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  who  are  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
this  story.  They  run  away  just  39  their  father  is  on  the  point 
of  being  arrested  for  murder.  The  girl  loses  herself  with  her 
kitten,  is  picked  up  by  the  manager  of  a  penny  theatre,  and, 
with  three  hours'  preparation,  makes  an  unexampled  success  on 
the  boards.  Alter  two  months  of  this  life,  which  she  thoroughly 
enjoys,  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  her  becoming  a  domestic  character 
on  the  first  opportunity. 

Chryssic's  Hero  (ADnette  Lyster.  S.P.C.K.) — Chryssie  is  the 
very  small  peg  on  which  her  "  hero "  hangs.  He  is  an  Irish 
boy,  brought  up  by  his  old  great-uncle,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter — when  Frank,  the  hero,  is  sixteen — he  is  sent  to  live  with 
his  mother's  brother,  a  most  |  successful  and  most  repulsive 
crammer.  The  life  is  a  terrible  one,  as  the  only  diversion  the 
six  boys  have  is  the  surreptitious  one  of  getting  out  at  night 
and  going  to  some  billiard-rooms  at  Woolwich.  However,  in 
one  way  or  another,  they  »re  all  released  in  time,  when  they 
immediately  turn  and  rend  their  tutor  by  spreading  reports  of 
his  treatment  of  them.  Miss  Lyster  has  broken  quite  new 
ground,  for  which  her  readers  will  be  grateful  to  her. 

Beatrice  Melton's  Discipline  (Maude  Jeanne  >'ranc.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — Beatrice  Melton's  Discipline  is  not  so  much  a  story 
as  a  maunder  without  beginning  or  end,  or  very  much  middle.  It 
contains  a  great  many  characters,  all  of  whom,  if  not  religious  to 
start  with,  ultimately  become  so.  The  heroine  and  autobiographer 
does*  not  seem  so  intimately  acquainted  with  her  relations' 
Christian  names  as  she  is  with  their  spiritual  prospects ;  for  in 
one  page  her  brother  is  spoken  of  as  "  Geoffrey  "  and  in  another  as 
"  Godfrey."  Mr.  Baraud  appears  on  the  scene  as  "  Mr.  Barnard  " ; 
while  even  Beatrice's  own  name  is  sometimes  converted  into 
"  Bertie."  Has  Miss  Franc  herself  quailed  before  the  task  of 
reading  her  own  story  in  the  proof-sheets  ? 

The  Girl's  Own  Annual  ("Leisure  Hour"  Office). — This  is  a 
large  and  weighty  book,  containing  most  varied  matter.  There 
are  several  long  stories,  the  two  most  important  of  which  are 
"Zara;  or,  My  Granddaughter's  Money,"  and  "More  than 
Coronets,"  by  Mrs.  Linnseus  Banks.  There  are,  besides,  endless 
shorter  tales,  adorned  with  pictures  of  young  people  in  senti- 
mental attitudes ;  but  the  most  curious  and  instructive  part  of  the 
whole  is  perhaps  the  columns  devoted  to  recipes  for  enabling  girls 
to  keep  their  beauty,  and  answers  to  a  singular  race  of  corre- 
spondents who  are  ignorant  how  "  beau  "  should  be  pronounced, 
and  inquire  if  Vandyke  and  Rubens  are  poets. 

Little  Britain  (Washington  Irving.  Illustrated  by  C.  0. 
Murray.    Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — After  the  terrrible  pictures 


we  have  been  doomed  to  contemplate,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet 
with  these  illustrations  which  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray  has  made  to 
Washington  Irving's  book.  They  are  not  only  clever  in  concep- 
tion, but  they  are  well  and  carefully  executed,  and  tell  their  own 
stories  with  much  humour.  The  small  architectural  bits  are  par- 
ticularly good. 

Captain  Eva  (Kathleen  Knox.  S.  P.  C.  K.) — Captain  Eva  was 
the  name  given  to  herself  by  a  very  singular  little  girl  who,  after 
having  gone  through  the  Indian  Mutiny  as  an  infant,  would  obey 
nothing  but  what  she  called  martial  law,  and  addressed  her  father 
as  "  Colonel."  The  story  is  certainly  original,  and  so  is  the- 
Captain's  school,  which  seems  to  have  offered  every  luxury  of  the 
season. 

Tasmanian  Friends  and  Foes  (Louisa  Anne  Meredith.  Marcus 
Ward  and  Co.)  is  a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
principal  birds,  animals,  and  fishes  of  Tasmania.  Its  style  is 
colloquial,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  compiled  by  a  young  colonial  girl 
for  the  benefit  of  her  English  cousin.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
information  is  very  pleasantly  conveyed  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  illustrations  are  not 
equal  to  the  letterpress. 

Bertie  and  his  Sister  (Alfred  Engelbach.  S.  P.  C.  K.) — This 
is  not  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  child's  book.  The  moral, 
which  lies  on  the  surface,  is  that  of  the  sin  of  procrastination  ;  but 
the  authorhas  attempted  to  put  too  much  incident  into  the  story, 
and  has  failed  to  make  it  natural. 

The  Heir  of  KUfinnan  (W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.) — The  "Heir  of  Kilfinnan"  refers,  of  course,  not  to  the 
obvious  heir,  who  dies,  but  to  his  cousin,  who  appears  throughout 
the  book — first  as  a  fisher-boy,  and  then  as  a  midshipman.  He  is 
invested  with  his  true  rank  just  in  time  to  save  the  fine  feelings  of 
the  supposed  heiress,  his  cousin  Lady  Nora,  with  whom  he  is  in 
love,  and  who  has  decided  views  about  mesalliances.  There  is 
plenty  of  excitement  in  the  book,  and  when  the  characters  are  not 
lighting  at  sea,  they  are  being  besieged  on  land. 

A  Tearful  Victory  (Darley  Dale.  S.  P.  C.  K.)  is  another  story 
of  a  stepmother  and  some  very  well  drawn  but  most  unbearable 
children  over  whom  she  had  to  rule.  Of  course  in  the  end  they 
become  devoted  to  her,  but  the  preliminary  process  was  both  long 
and  trying.    The  book  is  well  written,  and  avoids  preaching. 

The  Belfry  of  St.  Jude  (Esme  Stuart.  S.  P.  C.  K.)— Miss 
Stuart  has  a  great  gift  for  writing  stories  which  are  simple  and 
yet  out  of  tue  common,  and  interesting  to  children  as  well  as 
to  their  elders.  The  Belfry  of  St.  Jude  was  an  old  tower  in  a 
French  town,  which  had  become  a  dwelling-house,  and  held  two 
families,  whose  lives  became  closely  connected.  There  are  enough 
incidents  to  preserve  the  tale  from  the  tameness  which  is  so  often 
the  blot  of  this  kind  of  literature. 

Pansie's  Flour  Bin  (Author  of  "  St.  Olave's."  Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Pansie's  Flour  Bin  begins  very  well,  but  degenerates  about  the 
middle  into  a  poor  copy  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

The  House  on  the  Bridge ;  and  other  Tales  (C.  E.  Bowen. 
Griffith  and  Farran). — These  stories  are  well  chosen  and  interesting. 
"  Scrap's  Mission  "  is  a  pathetic  tale  about  a  dog,  while  "  Mary 
llayniond's  Promise  :'  tells  of  the  adventures  that  befell  a  little 
girl  in  her  efforts  to  get  back  to  her  father.  The  book  has  no  false? 
sentiment,  and  is  very  good  reading  for  children. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

AFTER  twenty-seven  years  Jakob  Burckhardt's  survey  of  the- 
age  of  Constantine(i)  reappears,  with  important  additions  and 
alterations,  as  substantially  a  new  work.  Few  eras,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  are  more  interesting  for  the  influence  they  have  exercised  on 
the  destinies  of  the  world  ;  few  are  less  attractive  with  respect  to  the 
characters  of  those  by  whom  these  mighty  issues  were  determined. 
In  no  period  equally  eventful,  perhaps,  has  creative  genius, 
whether  of  the  imaginative  or  the  practical  order,  been  at  so  low 
an  ebb.  Among  the  crowd  of  mediocrities,  two  remarkable  figures 
stand  forth — Constantine,  a  prosaic  Augustus,  and  Athanasius, 
the  first  type  of  the  ecclesiastical  statesman  in  the  Western  world. 
Herr  Burckhardt  has  made  hardly  any  attempt  to  depict  these 
remarkable  persons,  and  his  work  will  disappoint  all  who  expect 
the  animation  and  picturesqueness  of  a  history.  It  is  rather  an 
essay  on  a  phase  of  culture,  like  the  author's  well-known  work  on 
the  Renaissance ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  there  is  hardly  a  page 
that  is  not  agreeable  and  instructive.  The  momentous  revolution 
in  the  religion  of  the  Empire  is  of  course  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  the  time,  and  this  may  be  approached  either 
on  the  side  of  the  progress  of  the  new  faith  or  of  the  decay  of  the 
old.  Herr  Burckhardt  has  preferred  the  latter.  In  three  very 
interesting  chapters  he  sketches,  first,  the  theocrasia,  or  general 
mixing  up  of  all  the  deities  of  the  various  constituents  of  the 
Roman  Empire  into  one  uncouth  Pantheon ;  secondly,  the  remark- 
able reaction  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  quite  independently 
of  Christian  influences,  in  the  direction  of  the  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality,  and  of  the  wild  and  mystical  ideas,  akin  to  modern 
Spiritualism,  which  it  brought  in  its  train ;  lastly,  the  general 
"•rowth  of  barbarism  and  perversion  of  the  standards  of  antique 
taste,  even  in  such   matters   as  costume   and  pronunciation. 


(i)  Die  Zuit  Constantin's  des  Gmssen.  Von  Jakob  Burckliardt.  Zweite 
vcrbesserte  unci  vermehrte  Auiliige.  Leipzig:  Seemano.  London:, 
Williams  &  Norgatc. 
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To  thoso  causes  must  bo  added  tho  failure  of  Diocletian's  per- 
secution, a  step  on  t ho  part  of  t hat  generally  wise  and  just 
ruler  whoso  causes  still  remain  obscure,  notwithstanding  tho 
careful  invest  Ration  of  so  many  modern  writers.  Jlorr  Burok- 
bardt  has  devoted  a  special  chapter  to  it,  and  is  evidently, 
and  with  reason,  more  interested  in  Diocletian  than  in  bis 
nominal  bero  Constantino.  Tho  latter  was  indoed  a  warrior  and 
a  statesman,  but  such  a  one  as  most  apes  can  produce  Diocletian 
is  a  problem  from  every  point  of  view — in  bis  astonishing  rise, 
bis  wonderfully  dramatic  abdication,  bis  military  triumphs  with- 
out military  genius,  bis  remarkable  ascendency  over  lierco  and 
cultivated  natures,  the  contrast  between  bis  ordinary  wisdom 
and  such  questionable  measures  as  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  and  the  attempt  to  fix  tho  price  of  commodities;  most 
of  all,  in  the  singular  alliance  of  bomely,  practical  sagacity  with 
the  far-fetched  ingenuity  of  a  political  machinery  far  too  refined 
to  work.  Tho  last  chapter  sketches  Constantino's  almost  entirely 
Orientalized  court,  administration,  and  army. 

There  was  undoubtedly  room  for  such  a  biography  of  Bliicber 
as  Dr.  Wigger  (2)  has  given  us — a  work  complete  in  itself,  though 
only  enlarged  from  a  section  of  bis  exhaustive  bistory  of  Bluchers 
family.  No  independent  biography  of  much  pretension  previously 
existed.  Varnbagen's  is  indeed  classical,  like  all  bis  biographies ; 
but  it  is  only  one  member  of  a  collection  of  lives,  and  is  not  based 
upon  an  adequate  review  of  documentary  evidence.  Much  matter 
of  importance — as,  for  instance,  Baron  Miillling's  autobiography — 
has  been  published  since  Yarnbagen  wrote,  and  bis  narrative  is 
devoid  of  that  authority  in  military  matters  which  Dr.  Wigger 's 
has  received  from  the  express  approbation  of  the  greatest  of  living 
strategists,  Marshal  Von  Moltke.  The  Marshal's  imprimatur 
alone  would  denote  that  it  is  written  from  a  strictly  national  point 
of  view ;  but  it  is  creditably  free  from  the  narrow  patriotism  and 
unseemly  arrogance  which  too  frequently  characterize  German 
histories  of  German  triumphs.  If  there  is  any  exception  to  the 
general  impartiality  and  candour  of  the  narrative,  it  is  in  the 
claims  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  Prussians  to  the  principal  share 
in  the  victory  at  Waterloo — a  controversy  in  which  Englishmen 
can  well  afford  to  imitate  the  proud  reticence  of  Wellington. 
No  one,  however,  can  read  the  book  without  a  hearty  admiration 
for  the  stout  old  Marshal,  whose  faults  served  bim  almost  as  well 
as  bis  finer  qualities.  A  higher  intellectual  organization  would 
have  made  him  more  circumspect,  and  would  have  tempered  the 
impetuosity  and  impaired  the  tenacity  to  which,  more  than  to  his 
military  abilities,  he  was  indebted  for  his  success.  In  tempera- 
ment he  greatly  resembled  Nelson,  but  he  had  scarcely  more  of 
Nelson's  genius  as  a  tactician  than  of  Wellington's  genius  as  an 
administrator. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  Dr.  Georg  Weber's  Universal  History(3) 
is  devoted  to  the  bistory  of  the  nineteenth  century,  between  1830 
and  185 1 .  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  appropriately 
entitled  "  Between  Two  Devolutions,7'  the  second  detailing  the  re- 
volutionary and  reactionary  movements  of  1848  and  the  three 
following  years.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  review  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  condition  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the 
eventful  period  delineated,  and  closed  by  a  summary  of  the  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  of  the  age  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
execution  is  careful  and  conscientious  throughout,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  disproportionate  prominence  accorded  to  German 
affairs,  and  the  multitude  of  topics  inevitably  treated  at  second 
hand.  Thus,  for  instance,  Anselm  Feuerbach,  one  of  many  excel- 
lent German  historical  painters,  is  noticed  at  sixty  times  the  length 
accorded  to  perhaps  the  greatest  landscape  painter  the  world  has 
seen,  who  happens  to  be  an  Englishman  ;  and  the  character  of 
each  notice  shows  that  Dr.  Weber  has  no  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  either. 

The  ethnological  affinities  of  the  Roumanian  nation  (4)  con- 
stitute a  problem  difficult  in  itself,  and  etill  more  perplexed  by 
reason  of  the  strong  party  spirit  imparted  into  the  investigation. 
The  Boumans  themselves  naturally  wish  to  pass  for  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Roman  colonists  settled  in  Daciaby  Trajan.  It 
has,  however,  been  frequently  contended  of  late,  especially  by  Hun- 
garian writers,  that  the  Latin  settlers  left  no  lineal  representatives, 
and  that  the  existing  Roumans  are  immigrants  from  Macedonia, 
where  a  large  "  Vlach "  population  is  found  at  this  day.  Hen- 
Pic,  evidently  a  very  competent  authority,  is  entirely  adverse  to 
this  theory;  but  his  own  notion  that  the  Roumans  are  in  the  main 
Romanized  Slavonians  will  be  hardly  more  acceptable  to  their 
patriotic  vanity.  In  fact,  from  the  statesman's  point  of  view, 
the  generally  pernicious  maxim  "  that  the  truth  is  what  man 
troweth  "  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  historical  side  of  the 
question  of  nationalities. 

Christian  Kunth  (5),  though  better  known  on  his  friends'  and 
pupils'  account  than  his  own.  was  nevertheless  an  excellent  man, 
whose  biography  is  well  worthy  of  the  preservation  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  the  pious  care  of  his  grandsons.  He  was  an  admirable 
type  of  the  Prussian  bureaucrat  of  the  old  school— conscientious, 
methodical,  laborious,  and  patriotic.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
tutor  to  the  brothers  Humboldt,  whose  regard  he  retained  through- 

(2)  FddmarachaU  Fiirst  Bliiok&  vim  Wahhlalt.    Von  Dr.  F.  Wigger. 
Schwerin:  Stiller.   London:  Nutt. 

(3)  .  Allgemeine  Weltgeschichte.   Von  Dr.  G.  Weber.    Bd.  15.    Abth.  2. 
Leipzig  :  Engelmann.   London  :  Kolckmann. 

(4)  Ueber  die  Abstammvng  der  Rumdnen.    Von  J.  L.  Pic.     Leipzig  : 
Duncker  &  Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5;  Das  Leben  des  Staatsraih  Kunth.  Von  F.  und  P.  Goldschmidt. 
Berlin:  Springer.   London:  Nutt. 


out  his  life ;  nt  a  later  period,  engaged  in  tho  Prussian  Civil 
Service,  and  immersed  in  iinancial  and  economical  business,  ho 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Stein,  aud  corresponded  with  hiin 
for  many  years.  Stein's  letters  have,  unfortunately,  disappeared, 
llo  took  an  honourable,  although  asubordinato,  rank  among  tho  re- 
storers of  Prussian  prosperity  after  tho  overthrow  Prussia  received 
from  Napoleon ;  but  his  usefulness  seems  to  have  been  impaired, 
and  his  official  position  compromised,  by  misunderstandings  with 
bis  superiors  and  by  his  hypochondriacal  temper.  An  appendix  con- 
tains, with  other  matter,  an  interesting  report,  dated  1 817,  on  tho 
question  of  Protection  and  Free-trade,  pronouncing  in  favour  of 
tho  latter. 

Ilerr  Iliibbe-Scbleiden  (6)  is  an  advocate  of  what  would  bo 
called  in  England  an  Imperial  policy.  Ho  wishes  his  countrymen 
to  become  a  great  colonizing  nation.  Tho  objection  is  obvioirs 
that  all  tho  parts  of  the  earth  adapted  for  European  occupation  aro 
already  colonized  by  other  nations,  and  that  tho  tardy  German  i3 
in  the  position  of  tho  poet  in  Schiller's  ballad.  Ilerr  Schleiden 
replies  by  distinguishing  between  settlements  and  factories.  He 
would  havo  his  countrymen  establish  themselves  at  suitable  points 
of  naturally  fertile  but  barbarous  countries,  and  gradually  educate 
the  natives  to  steady  industry  and  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion, receiving  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  supplying  them  with 
German  products.  This  seems  the  only  feasible  method  of  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  regions  too  populous  or  too  unhealthy  for 
European  colonization,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be 
simultaneously  and  independently  recommended  by  the  Italian 
traveller  D'Albertis  as  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  New  Guinea. 
The  systematic  pursuit  of  such  a  policy,  however,  would  require 
more  concentration  of  purpose  than  can  be  expected  from  a  State 
agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  and  harassed  by  apprehensions  of 
her  neighbours. 

Edward  von  Hartmann's  (7)  latest  contribution  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  pessimism  is  an  endeavour  to  provide  it  with  a  scientific 
basis  by  putting  it  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  Immanuel  Kant. 
Kant  was  certainly  not  a  Utopian  or  a  highly  sentimental  theorist ; 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  assented  to 
the  proposition  that  existence  is  necessarily  an  evil.  Even  this 
dogma,  however,  which  seems  to  be  all  that  Hartmann  contends 
for,  is  very  far  from  amounting  to  .a  thoroughgoing  pessimism. 
Such  a  view  would  admit  of  no  remedy  for  human  ills  short  of 
absolute  annihilation;  whereas  the  serenity  and  self-mastery  which 
Hartmann  promises  on  condition  of  accepting  his  lugubrious  doc- 
trines would  insure  a  degree  of  felicity  enough  for  any  philosopher 
les3  exacting  than  Fourier,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  turning  the  ocean  into  lemonade.  In  fact,  Hartmann 
travels  from  pessimistic  premisses  to  an  optimistic  conclusion ;  and 
the  argument  of  his  book  is  so  far  justified  that  he  has  himself 
insensibly  substituted  for  the  genuine  Buddhism  of  Schopenhauer 
a  modified  Stoicism,  highly  ethical  and  respectable,  but  which 
would  have  attracted  comparatively  little  attention  if  its  first  ap- 
pearance had  not  been  in  masquerade. 

Dr.  Eugen  von  Schmidt  (S)  criticizes  what  he  considers  the 
immoderate  importance  attached  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  forms 
of  expression  as  originators  of  religious  ideas,  and  to  etymology  as 
a  clue  to  the  signification  of  myths.  His  own  view  is  substantially 
the  old  one,  that  primitive  religion  begins  with  the  deification  of 
natural  forces  and  visible  objects. 

Theogony  and  Astronomy,  by  Anton  Krichenbauer  (9),  is  an 
example  of  the  now  almost  exploded  system  of  interpretation 
which  explains  all  religious  beliefs  and  all  poetical  allusions  as 
astronomical  symbols.  To  Ilerr  Krichenbauer,  the  Homeric  poems 
are  a  sidereal,  instead  of  a  solar,  myth  ;  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is 
laid  in  Ciiicia ;  the  Achivi  are  goats  (alyes),  in  compliment  to 
Capricorn.  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  mythologies  are 
dealt  with  in  a  similar  fashion.  Herr  Krichenbauer  is  always  in- 
genious, and  his  erudition  is  so  abundant  that  he  could  well  afford 
to  exchange  some  of  it  for  a  little  common  sense. 

There  is  erudition  enough,  and  sense  enough,  in  II.  Steinthal's 
minor  writings  (10),  but  they  are  too  abstruse  to  be  read  by  any 
but  the  most  accomplished  philologists. 

Herr  Ludwig  Noire  (11)  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  present- 
ing mere  truisms  in  the  guise  of  profound  discoveries.  This  en- 
dowment is  admirably  displayed  in  his  essay  on  the  genesis  of  pre- 
historic tools,  the  matter  of  which  is  generally  only  open  to  criti- 
cism on  the  ground  of  superfluity,  but  whose  style  might  have 
afforded  a  model  to  the  author  of  Typical  Developments.  It  is  pro- 
voking to  be  informed  at  the  end  of  a  long  disquisition  on  the 
question  how  tools  must  have  been  made,  that  recent  discoveries 
have  shown  how  they  tccrc  made ;  and  that  the  writer  could  have 
told  us  from  the  first,  had  he  not  considered  it  more  dignified  and 
becoming  to  resort  to  "  the  deductive  method." 


(6)  Uebersceische  Politi/t.  Fine  culturwhsensehaftliche  Studie  mit  Zahlen- 
bildern.  Von  Iliibbe-Schleiden.  Hamburg  :  Frideriehsen  &  Co.  London  : 
Nutt. 

(7)  Zur  Gescliiehte  unci  Bcgriindung  des  Pessimismus.  Von  F..  von 
Hartmann.    Berlin:  Duncker.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Die  Philosophic  der  Mi/thologie  und  Mux  Miiller.  Von  Dr.  Fugen 
von  Schmidt.    Berlin  :  Duncker.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Theogonie  und  Astronomic.  Von  A.  Krichenbauer.  Wien  :  Konegen. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Uesammelle  Kleine  Scliriftcn.  Von  II.  Steintbal.  Th.  i.  Berlin: 
Dummler.    London :  Nutt. 

(11)  Das  Werkzcvg  und  seine  Bedeuiung  fiir  die  Entwickelungsgeschichtt 
dir  Menschheit.  Von  L.  Noire.  Mainz  :  Diemer.  Loudon  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 
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The  organization  of  the  German  book  trade  (12)  must  be  com- 
plicated indeed,  seeing  that  Herr  Schiirmann  finds  it  necessary  to 
devote  three  volumes  to  the  subject.  The  first,  the  only  one  as 
yet  published,  is  mainly  historical,  detailing  the  legislative 
measures  adopted  from  time  to  time,  the -peculiarities  of  the  great 
Leipsic  book  fair,  so  long  the  centre  of  the  trade,  the  abuses  with 
■which  the  business  was  from  time  to  time  infested,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  copyright  and  of  legal  protection  against  piracy. 
The  second  part  will  describe  the  usages  which  "regulate  the 
transactions  of  booksellers  inter  se,  and  the  third  their  relations 
to  the  writers  of  books. 

Mme.  von  Gerold's  (13)  book  of  travel  in  Spain  is  merely  the 
record  of  an  ordinary  tour,  but  is  nevertheless  very  pleasing,  from 
the  constant  good-humour  of  the  author,  who,  though  evidently 
Dot  unaware  of  the  besetting  ills  of  Spain,  is  in  ecstasies  with  her 
journey  from  first  to  last,  and  declines  to  receive  or  record  any 
impressions  of  a  less  pleasurable  nature. 

Although  not  containing  a  word  of  German,  a  little  selection  of 
Russian  poems,  with  an  Italian  translation,  edited  by  Signor  de 
Gubernatis  (14),  is  perhaps  entitled  to  mention  among  German 
books  from  the  place  of  its  publication,  and  a  point  may  at  all 
events  be  strained  in  favour  of  a  collection  of  such  genuine  inte- 
rest and  literary  merit.  The  versions  always  read  agreeably,  and 
a  general  affinity  of  spirit  and  sentiment,  tinged  with  the  uniform 
melancholy  with  which  translations  of  Russian  fiction  have 
familiarized  us,  seems  to  attest  their  fairly  representative  cha- 
racter. The  form  selected  may  not  always  be  the  most  suitable  ;  it 
is  easy  even  for  those  eutirely  unacquainted  with  Russian  to  discern 
that  the  rapid  lyrical  movements  of  Rileief's  "  Voinarovski"  and  of 
Pushkin's  tine  address  to  Ovid  must  have  parted  with  much  of 
their  original  character  in  passing  into  the  stately  and  dignified 
blank  verse  of  the  Italian  translator.  There  are  altogether  forty- 
Dine  pieces,  the  longest  of  which  are  the  "Voinarovski"  already  men- 
tioned and  Lermontov's  "  Demon,"  one  of  the  few  Russian  poems 
which  have  attained  a  European  reputation. 

Professor  Selss's  edition  of  the  First  Part  of  Faust  (15)  is  un- 
questionably the  best  ever  produced  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  student.  The  concise,  condensed  notes  explain  every 
real  difficulty  with  no  mere  ostentation  of  learning.  Some  few  are 
perhaps  superfluous,  and  here  and  there  a  very  slight  slip  may  be 
noticed  ;  such  as  the  employment  of  "  contemptive  "  for  "  con- 
temptuous "  ;  and  the  rendering  of  Geiste  in  the  satire  upon  Nicolai 
by  "  wits "  instead  of  "  wit,"  which  destroys  the  point  of  the 
passage.  The  introductory  chapter  on  the  stock  mistakes  of 
English  translators  (many  of  them  sufficiently  pardonable)  is 
entertaining  as  well  as  scholarly,  and  the  history  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  poem  itself  will  be  found  most  interesting  by  all 
genuine  students.  Professor  Selss's  profounder  criticism  is  perhaps 
occasionally  somewhat  too  profound ;  it  seems,  for  instance,  need- 
less to  look  very  far  for  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  a  witches' 
kitchen,  or  a  witches'  sabbath,  into  a  drama  founded  on  a  compact 
with  the  fiend.  Professor  Selss  also  seems  a  little  uncertain  as  to 
the  moral  purpose  of  Faust,  which  cannot  indeed  be  properly  ap- 
prehended without  the  Second  Part.  Without  this  sequel  Goethe 
could  not  have  answered  as  he  did,  when  questioned  respecting 
WUhelm  Meistcr : — "  What,  after  all,  the  whole  would  appear  to 
convey  is  that  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  follies  and  aberrations,  yet, 
led  by  a  higher  hand,  attains  a  happy  consummation  at  last." 

Fanny  Lewald's  Christmas  stories  (16)  are  not  remarkable 
in  any  way,  but  may  still  be  recommended  to  readers  in 
quest  of  pleasant  and  innocent  German  fiction  that  is  not 
tedious.  Zunflig  (17)  is  a  fair  average  circulating-library 
novel.  '-'Two"  Years  on  the  River  Plate"  (18),  though  but 
indifferently  written,  is  redeemed  from  this  category  by  the 
peculiar  local  colouring,  and  the  author's  manifest  ac- 
quaintance with  Monte  Videan  manners  and  politics.  There  is 
also  power,  though  of  a  crude  and  artless  sort,  in  the  contrast 
between  the  deep  and  serious  character  of  the  young  German 
immigrant,  and  his  frivolous,  yet  impassioned,  South  American 
wife.  "The  White  Lady  of  Greifenstein "  (19)  is  a  romantic 
story,  readable  enough,  but  with  no  literary  pretensions. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  Rundschau  (20)  is  an- 
other of  those  confidential  memoranda  of  the  Russ.an  Govern- 
ment whose  main  interest  is  derived,  not  so  much  from  their 
actual  contents,  as  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  allowed  to  get 

(12)  Organisation  und  Rechtsgewohnheiten  ties  Deutschen  Buchhandek. 
Von  Aug.  Schiirmann.  Th.  1.  Halle  :  Buchhandlung  lies  Waisenliauses. 
London  ;  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Eine  Htrbttfahrt  nach  Spanien.  Von  Rosa  von  Gerold.  Wien: 
Gerold's  Sohn.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Melodic  Russe.  Prima  versione  Italiana  col  testo  Russo  a  fronte 
per  K.  W.  Fotilques  e  D.  Ciampoli  ;  con  prefazione  del  Prof.  Angelo  dc 
Gubernatis.    Lipsia:  Gerhard.    London:  Kolckmann. 

(15)  Goethe  s  Faust.  Parti.  The  German  Text,  with  English  Notes 
and  Introductory  Kemarks.  By  Albert  M.  Selss,  Ph.  D.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

(16)  Zu  Weihnnchten.  Drei  Erzaldungen.  Von  Fanny  Lewald.  Berlin: 
Janke.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(17)  Ziinftig.  Roman.  Von  Ludovika  Ilesekiel.  3  Bde.  Berlin: 
Janke.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(18)  Zwei  Jahre  am  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Deutscher  Original  Roman  von 
Carlos  Navarro.    2  The.    Berlin  :  Janke.    London:  Kolckmann. 

(19)  Die  Weisse  Fruu  von  Greifenstein.  Poman.  Von  Egon  Fels.  3 
Bde.    Jana :  Costenoblc.    London :  Kolckmann. 

(20)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegcben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  vii.    Hit.  2.  Berlin  :  Paetel.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


into  print  in  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  could 
happen  without  the  connivance  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance imparts  an  almost  semi-official  character  to  the  editor's 
sturdy  assertion  of  the  inflexible  determination  of  the  German. 
Government  to  resist  Panslavism  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The 
memorandum  itself  relates  to  the  Cretan  crisis  of  1869,  and 
contains  ample  evidence  of  the  ill-will  of  Russia  to  Greece  as  well 
as  to  Austria.  An  article  on  Nordenskj  old's  discoveries  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  strong  probability  that  the  northernmost  portion  of  the- 
Old  World,  as  of  the  New,  will  prove  to  consist  of  an  archipelago 
of  very  large  islands.  Br.  Geffckeu's  review  of  the  Prince 
Consort's  biography  will  please  English  readers,  but  contains 
nothing  new  to  them ;  and,  although  Bret  Harte's  paper  on  the 
Age  of  Gold  in  California  is  no  doubt  correctly  stated  not  to  have 
been  published  before,  it  must  be  identical  with  the  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  in  London  under  the  title  of  "  The  Argonauts." 
The  most  entertaining  article  in  the  number  is  the  second  part  of 
Hase's  Parisian  correspondence  under  the  Consulate,  the  very 
romance  of  philology.  After  being  nearly  starved  from  his 
ignorance  of  French,  the  modest  young  scholar  is  put  into  the 
way  of  a  livelihood  through  his  ability  to  talk  Arabic  with  one  of 
Napoleon's  Mamelukes,  and  confirms  his  position  by  his  fluency  in 
modern  Greek,  which  gains  him  the  patronage  of  Villoison. 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  OPPOSITION. 

IT  has  been  observed  with  reasonable  satisfaction  by 
Conservative  journalists  that,  although  their  party 
Buffered  at  the  late  election  a  reverse  even  more  over- 
whelming than  that  undergone  by  the  Liberals  iu  1874, 
the  blow  has  been  met  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that 
which  the  Liberals  showed  in  their  hour  of  defeat.  The 
Conservatives  have  not  been  smitten  with  that  dismay 
which  swept  over  the  Liberal  ranks  after  a  general  election 
bad  gone  against  them.     On  the  contrary,  they  seem  in 
high,  if  not  boisterous,  spirits,  and  appear  to  enjoy  being 
in  a  minority,  as  Mr.  KiNGSLEY  used  to  say  he  enjoyed 
being  out  in  a  good  bitter  east  wind.    It  is  also  noticed 
that  this  Conservative  alacrity  takes  the  form  of  free 
invective,  hard  hitting,  and  general  aggressiveness.  There 
also  seems  to  be  less  stringency  of  party  discipline  than 
there  used  to  be  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  and  every 
enterprising  Conservative   considers  himself  entitled  to 
fight  his  own  battle  in  his  own  way.    In  Parliament,  to 
draw  Mr.  Gladstone  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  to  bait  his 
colleagues,  to  denounce  every  Ministerial  measure,  and  to 
retard  the  acceptance  of  every  Ministerial  proposal ;  out 
of  Parliament,  to  sting  with  epigrams  or  overbear  with 
declamation,  and  to  attack  violently  for  the  mere  sake 
of  attacking — these  are   the  arts  by  wbich  the  more 
effervescent  Conservatism  now  seeks  to  conquer  and  to 
bold  the  world  of  political  life.    This  new  attitude  is  not 
very  difficult  to  explain.    It  may  be  said  to  be  the  tardy, 
but  necessary,  result  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  The 
electoral  body  then  created  took  some  years  to  develop 
its  strength  and  to  form  or  reveal  its  character,  and  it  also 
took  some  years  for  politicians  to  understand  what  this 
body  was  like.    The  secret  has  been  disclosed  that  the 
new   electors   can   be   won  over  in  a  mass,  and  that 
they   can  be   won  over  by  having  very  strong  state- 
ments and  very  abusive  language  constantly  dinned  into 
their  ears.    No  Conservative  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  electors  who  six  years  ago  gave  them  a  majority  of 
sixty  gave  their  opponents  this  year  a  majority  twice  as 
great,  and  that  the  most  prominent  instrument  of  suc- 
cess  was  a   constant  outpouring   of  denunciation  and 
abuse.     The  throwing  of  oratorical  dead-cats   at  oppo- 
nents has  become  at  once  the  pastime  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  political  opponents.    The  Conservatives  who 
invented  the  democracy  of  1867  are  now  disposed  to  fall 
in  with  its  humours.    They  are  in  good  spirits,  for  rapidity 
of  change  in  opinion  may  tell  for  them  as  well  as  against 
them  ;  and  they  abuse  because  they  see  that  to  have 
abused  is  to  have  succeeded.    Conservatives  of  this  new 
school  consider  the  stately  composure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  patient  reserve,  interrupted  by  bursts  of  epigram 
and  invective,  which  marked  the  career  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  alike  out  of  date.    They  have  become  alive  to  the 
true  imperative  needs  of  every  democracy — organization 
and  exaggeration.    They  have  learnt  a  lesson  from  their 
adversaries,  who  anticipated  them   in   the  discovery  of 
what  the  democracy  required  ;  and,  although  they  have 
not  as  yet  the  Parliamentary  standing,  the  force,  or  the 
experience  of  their  chief  teachers,  they  take  very  kindly 
to  their  task,  and  proficiency  will  probably  come  with 
practice. 

The  creatiA  of  the  new  democracy  coincided  with  a  vast 
s  uead  of  education,  with  the  development  of  the  means  of 


communication,  and  an  increasing  pressure  of  population, 
accompanied  by  a  rising  standard  of  comfort.  Democracy 
may  mean  almost  anything,  and  varies  in  character  witb 
time  and  country ;  but  in  modern  England  democracy 
means  the  possession  of  political  power  by  people  who  can 
read,  who  can  move  about,  and  who  find  it  equally  de- 
sirable and  difficult  to  live  comfortably.  Those  who  can- 
not read  have  children  who  can ;  and  nothing  is  more 
singular  in  the  present  day  than  the  spectacle  of  a  gene- 
ration growing  up  which  is  a  stranger  in  its  thoughts 
to  its  own  parents,  and  there  must  be  some  relaxation  of 
parental  control  when,  the  father  and  mother  regard 
their  children  with  distant  awe  and  admiration.  Before 
long  the  whole  democracy  will  be  more  or  less  educated, 
in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  able  to  read,  partially  to 
understand,  and  unreservedly  to  swear  by  a  penny  paper. 
Those  who  have  attained  to  this  intellectual  height  will 
be  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  that  they  ought  to  have 
a  subsistence  commensurate  witb  their  mental  dignity. 
But  this  democracy  will  necessarily  grow  up  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  the  old  social  life  of  England, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Conservatives  lies  in  their  power 
to  modify  the  character  of  the  democracy  by  social  in- 
fluences deeply  rooted  in  the  nation  and  ingrained  in 
its  character  and  history.  But  in  ordinary  life,  and  as 
politicians,  they  will  be  impelled  or  tempted  to  try  to 
work  a  democracy  as  they  think  a  democracy  must  bo 
worked.  Every  democracy  loves  association,  and  people 
will  rather  go  about  with  drums  and  flags  as  members  of 
a  Band  of  Hope  than  not  go  about  at  all.  To  be  grouped 
somehow  is  the  natural  impulse  of  those  who  feel  that 
without  grouping  they  are  helpless  units,  and  people  love 
so  much  to  be  grouped  somehow  that  they  are  willing 
to  enter  into  a  Liberal  group  or  a  Conservative  group 
according  as  one  or  the  other  is  the  first  to  invite 
their  adhesion.  Before  long  every  electoral  body  will 
have  political  groups  enough  offered  to  it,  and  it  will 
like  to  find  in  abuse  and  exaggeration  the  equivalent 
of  the  drums  and  flags  which  gladden  the  proceedings 
of  Teetotallers  and  Foresters.  A  Conservative  and  a 
Liberal  organization  will  confront  each  other  with  solid 
and  unsparing  defiance,  and  a  Conservative  club  witb 
granite  pillars  up  to  its  second  story  will  eclipse  a 
Liberal  club  that  has  only  got  granite  up  to  its  first- 
floor.  A  constituency  will  become  at  once  a  rigidly 
grouped  and  a  reading  body.  It  will,  of  course,  de- 
mand speeches,  for  local  life  is  apt  to  be  dull,  and 
men  love  the  bustle,  the  glare,  and  the  noise  of  a 
gathering ;  and  the  voice  of  an  eloquent  man  who 
seems  to  mean  what  he  says  can  never  lose  its  charm 
for  mankind.  But  the  ground  for  the  speaking  will 
have  been  prepared  by  the  reading,  and  what  men  read 
every  day  must  affect  them  more  than  what  they  hear 
occasionally.  One  consequence  may  be  that  the  scene  of 
battle  will  be  more  and  more  transferred  from  Parliament 
to  the  constituencies.  There  is  even  a  danger,  if  obstruc- 
tion goes  on  increasing,  that  Parliament  may  be  looked  on 
as  a  cumbrous  machinery  for  disappointing  the  electors. 
And  as  the  reading  of  Parliamentary  speeches  is,  for  the 
most  part,  dull  work,  and  a  politician  apprehends  that  his 
speech  may  be  skipped,  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  common 
practice  now  for  leading  politicians  to  prefer  a  better  vehicle 
of  publicity,  and  to  communicate  their  wisdom  through  tho 
medium  of  a  magazine.  Parliament  thus  becomes  looked  on 
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as  a  second-rate  vehicle  for  imparting  instruction,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  looked  on  as  a  most  imperfect  con- 
trivance for  getting  anything  done. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  as  yet  whether  the  experience 
of  the  last  election  can  be  taken  as  decisive  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  new  democracy.  The  general  sweeping  round 
to  the  Liberal  side  may  have  been  a  new  proof  of  inherent 
fickleness,  or  it  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment that,  with  intermissions,  may  last  for  years.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  abuse  may  have-suited  the  public  taste 
at  one  moment,  and  may  lose  its  spell  at  another.  Abuse, 
even  if  justified  by  preceding  abuse  from  the  other  side, 
is-  apt  to  become  stale  and  wearisome.  It  is  difficult  to  guess 
whether  this  will  be  so  or  not;  for,  although  the  exaggera- 
tions of  party  invective  on  either  side  may  seem  to  calmer 
minds  wearisome  and  futile,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  readers  of  penny  fiction  never  show  themselves 
wearied  of  the  eternal  story  in  which  there  is  a  wicked 
baronet,  a  ruined  countess,  and  a  dozen  murders.  Still, 
in  the  long  run,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  a  read- 
ing, organized  democracy,  desirous  of  rising  in  the 
world,  is  more  likely  to  lean  to  Liberalism  than  to 
Conservatism ;  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  this  predominating  tendency,  although  it  may  be 
retarded  in  its  display,  can  be  permanently  reversed 
by  the  most  vigorous  Conservative  organization,  or  by 
the  most  copious  Conservative  invective.  But,  however 
certain  it  may  be  that  the  native  tendencies  of  a  demo- 
cracy will  sooner  or  later  have  their  way,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  tendencies  are  developed  will 
materially  affect  their  ultimate  bearing.  A  democracy  is 
only  a  name  for  a  great  number  of  living  persons  all 
open  to  innumerable  influences,  and  only  gradually  as- 
suming any  fixed  novelty  of  character.  The  democracy 
will  grow  up,  not  only  under  the  influence  of  abusive 
and  organizing  Conservatives  and  abusive  and  organizing 
Liberals,  but  also  under  that  of  moderate  Conservatives 
and  moderate  Liberals.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
within  anytime  which  it  is  necessary  to  forecast,  the  mild, 
gentlemanlike,  unaspiring  Conservatism  of  Sir  Stafford 
Korthcote,  or  the  sagacious,  temperate  Liberalism  of  Lord 
Hartington,  will  have  become  things  of  the  past.  Rank, 
education,  and  courtesy  tell  every  hour  in  some  subtle  way 
on  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  country  of  which  they 
have  got  a  hold,  perpetuated  by  the  long  traditions  of 
countless  families  among  the  poor  as  well  as  among  the 
rich.  The  tactics  and  the  energy  of  the  newer  Conservatism 
will  probably  affect  the  general  position  of  the  party, 
because  they  are  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  finds  itself ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  they  will  greatly  alter  its  character,  or  permanently 
change  its  relation  to  the  country. 


LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  COCKBURN. 

*THHE  death  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  elicited  many 
JL  tributes  to  his  memory,  which,  with  due  allowance  for 
natural  kindliness  of  feeling,  produce  a  just  impression  of 
his  character.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, none  of  his  predecessors  have  excelled  him  in 
brilliancy  of  intellect  and  variety  of  accomplishment.  As 
a  judge  he  can  scarcely  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Lord 
EllenborouGII,  or  with  his  immediate  predecessor  Lord 
Caju'Bell.  Even  Kenyon  and  Tenterden  were  sounder 
lawyers,  perhaps  because  they  had  not  dissipated  their 
energies  in  pursuit  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  would  probably  have  attained  a 
still  higher  reputation  if  his  promotion  to  the  Bench 
had  occurred  some  years  later.  There  was  a  com- 
paratively short  interval  between  his  advance  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession  and  his  unwilling  retirement 
from  the  Bar.  When  he  was  Attorney- General,  he  con- 
tended on  equal  terms  with  Tiiesiger  and  Kelly  ;  but  he 
never  attained  the  pre-eminent  position  which  was  at  that 
time  held  by  Betuell  at  the  Equity  Bar.  Before  he 
became  a  Law  Officer,  Cockburn  was  compelled  on  the 
Western  Circuit  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  in  suc- 
cess, if  not  in  merit,  of  Crowder,  the  most  commonplace 
of  advocates,  and  afterwards  a  i*espectable  Puisne  judge. 
When  the  rivals  entered  Parliament  together,  their  rela- 
tive position  at  the  Bar  was  so  well  known,  that  the 
Ministerial  managers  applied  in  the  first  instance  to 
Mr.  Crowder  to  hold  a  political  brief  for  Lord  Pal- 


merston  in  the  famous  Pacifico  debate.  It  was  only 
on  Mr.  Crowder's  refusal,  in  consequence  of  well- 
founded  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  that  Mr.  Cock- 
burn obtained  and  used  the  opportunity  which  at  one  step 
raised  him  to  Parliamentary  and  professional  rank.  His 
speech  was  necessarily  that  of  an  advocate  using  materials 
supplied  by  other's ;  but,  a  born  orator,  with  his  style 
polished  by  literary  training,  he  was  able  at  once  to  discard 
forensic  mannerism  and  to  satisfy  the  critical  taste  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  graceful  recognition  of  the 
"  consular  rank  "  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  expressed  in 
the  technical  phrase  of  a  mere  lawyer.  When  he  sat  down 
at  the  end  of  his  speech  his  political  fortune  was  made, 
though  during  his  stay  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
never  rose  above  the  ordinary  level  of  party.  If  circum- 
stances had  not  afterwards  induced  him  to  decline  the 
offer  of  a  peerage,  he  might  perhaps  in  the  House  of 
Lords  have  succeeded  to  the  mantle  of  Lyndhurst, 
though  he  would  have  been  on  the  opposite  side.  If  he 
was  not  so  great  a  master  of  sarcasm,  his  eloquence  was 
more  ornate,  and  he  wo  aid  have  emulated  his  predecessor's 
exemption  from  narrow  prejudice. 

Of  his  own  contemporaries  at  the  Bar,  the  competitor 
whom  he  most  resembled  was  perhaps  Lord  Chelmsford. 
Both  Cockburn  and  Thesiger  possessed  singularly  musical 
voices,  and  they  both  excelled  in  the  luminous  and  sug- 
gestive statement  of  complicated  facts.  If  Lord  Chelms- 
ford had  been  a  Common  Law  judge,  he  would  probably 
have  exhibited  on  the  Bench  the  same  powers  which  had 
raised  him  to  eminence  at  the  Bar;  but  in  variety 
of  accomplishment  and  in  range  of  intellect  Cockburn 
was  greatly  superior.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  was 
the  most  persuasive  of  judges  in  summing-up  to  juries ; 
and  his  rhetorical  skill  was  always  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  verdict  which  he  deemed  to  be 
just.  Defeated  litigants  sometimes  resent  too  ostenta- 
tious an  interference  with  the  discretion  of  juries ;  but 
it  is  not  perhaps  desirable  that  a  judge  should  conceal 
his  own  strong  conviction.  A  more  serious .  drawback  to 
judicial  perfection  was  a  habit  of  inclining  to  one  of  the 
parties  before  a  case  was  fully  heard.  The  Chief  Justice 
was  always  ready  to  correct  his  first  impression,  with  the 
result  of  occasionally  going  too  far  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  one  of  the  protracted  trials  which  become  every 
day  more  frequent  two  opposing  counsel,  both  afterwards 
eminent  judges,  remarked  to  their  friends,  in  successive 
stages  of  the  case,  on  the  bias  which  the  Chief  Justice 
was  showing,  not  against  the  respective  parties,  but 
in  their  favour.  He  had  assumed  that  the  plaintiff 
was  in  the  right  until  he  heard  the  defence  ;  and  the 
discovery  that  there  was  a  strong  plausible  case  on  the 
other  side  seemed  to  take  him  by  surprise.  Both 
parties  in  turn  feared  that  the  jury  might,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  respective  clients,  be  tempted  to  counter- 
act the  apparent  prejudice  of  the  judge.  He  had  also  the 
weakness  of  liking  to  display  his  remarkable  gifts,  In 
cases  which  attracted  popular  attention  he  was  inten- 
tionally and  consciously  eloquent,  with  the  result  of  giving 
his  enemies  an  excuse  for  calling  him  a  "  play-actor." 
His  copious  oratory  and  his  rapidity  of  perception  were 
among  many  causes  of  the  intolerable  duration  of  some 
notorious  trials.  If  he  would  have  abstained  under  strong 
provocation  from  interruption,  the  scandalous  Tichborne 
trial  would  not  have  wasted  the  time  of  three  judges  for 
a  year.  Lord  Campbell  would  have  finished  the  inquiry 
in  a  month,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  in  a  week.  Two 
octavo  volumes  devoted  to  the  report  of  a  summing  up  are 
not  a  triumph  of  judicial  efficiency.  The  analysis,  in  the 
Chief  Justice's  polished  style  and  in  his  silver  voice, 
of  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
spiracy, of  their  victims,  and  of  the  witnesses,  reminded 
some  of  the  audience  of  passages  from  Sir  Charles 
Qrandison  delivered  by  an  accomplished  reader. 

Some  foibles  may  be  pardoned  in  a  man  of  rare  ability 
whose  career  was  on  the  whole  signalized  by  generosity 
and  by  public  spirit.  Unlike  many  eminent  lawyers,  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  was  from  his  youth  conspicuous  and 
successful  in  general  society.  The  son  of  a  French  mother, 
and  of  a  father  who  as  a  diplomatist  resided  much 
abroad,  he  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  speaking  three 
Continental  languages,  and  he  was  also  an  elegant  scholar. 
He  wrote  as  fluently  and  gracefully  as  he  spoke  ;  and  his 
occasional  pamphlets  displayed  the  same  qualities  with  his 
more  elaborate  judgments.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  his  published  reply  to  the 
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iniquitous  judgment  of  his  oolleagnesin  tho  Alabama  arbu 
tration;  but,  although  if  might  bo  prudent  to  acquiesce  Lo 
an  authoritative  decision,  many  of  his  countrymen  Eelt 
gratofal  to  tho  English  arbitrator  for  his  exposure  of  t  ho 
monstrous  porversion  of  justice  to  which,  but  for  his  pro- 
test, lib  might  havo  been  deemed  a  party,  lie  was  not  loss 
sincere,  and  almost  equally  forcible,  in  his  attack  on  tho 
Judicature  liill ;  but  tho  balance  of  authority  was  against 
him,  and  experience  of  tho  working  of  tho  now  system  is 
still'incomplote.  His  advanced  age,  though  ho  had  few  of 
its  infirmities,  may  pi'obably  account  for  tho  trouble- 
somo  opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Criminal  Code.  His  dislike  of  the  proposed  change 
had  the  negative  merit  of  being  disinterested,  for  simplifi- 
cation of  the  law  tends  to  diminish  the  labour  of  judges. 

The  inconvenience  which  lias  arisen  from  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  staff  of  judges  at  Westminster  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  existing  vacancies  are  not  immediately 
filled.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  office  of  Chief 
Baron  is  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  the  Government  has  now 
the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  further  reduction.  There  is 
no  practical  reason  for  retaining  chiefs  or  presidents  of 
the  three  Common  Law  divisions,  which  indeed  might  be 
conveniently  abolished;  but  there  are  many  advantages 
in  the  existence  of  a  dignitary  who  may  represent  the 
whole  Common  Law  department.  If  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  two  ordinary  judges  may  be 
appointed  in  the  place  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Lord 
Coleridge.  The  Attorney- General  may  probably  have 
understood,  when  the  Government  was  formed,  that  any 
customary  claim  attached  to  the  office  must  give  way  to 
general  judicial  arrangements  which  might  for  public 
reasons  be  thought  desirable.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  either  of  the  Law  Officers  wishes  to  leave  the 
Bar,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  neither  of  them  would 
be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  Puisne  judgeship.  In  and  out 
of  Parliament  there  will  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  candidates,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  not 
be  inclined  to  deviate  from  the  laudable  modern  custom 
of  making  promotions  to  the  Bench  without  regard  to 
politics.  It  is  unfortunately  but  too  probable  that  one 
or  more  additional  vacancies  may  occur  before  long,  as 
some  of  the  judges  are  known  to  be  in  feeble  health, 
though  only  one  of  the  number  is  far  advanced  in  years. 
Lord  Coleridge,  though  he  is  in  almost  all  respects  un- 
like Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  would  do  no  discredit  to 
the  high  office  which  awaits  a  successor.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  the  late  Chief  Justice  that  in  any  changes  which  may  be 
thought  expedient  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  disruption 
of  ancient  traditions.  As  the  Common  Law  Courts  are  to 
have  a  principal  judge,  it  will  be  far  better  that  he  should 
be  called  Lord  Chief  Justice  than  that  he  should  be  desig- 
nated by  some  arbitrary  nickname. 


THE  JEWS  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  debate  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  on  the  Jews,  and 
on  the  fierce  enmity  to  which  they  are  now  exposed, 
excited  the  keenest  interest,  offered  an  opportunity  of 
everything  being  said  for  or  against  the  Jews  that  came 
to  hand,  and  disclosed  the  deep  passions  which  the  ques- 
tion excites,  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Government.  Only  one 
Minister  spoke,  and  all  he  had  to  say  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  contemplate  proposing  any  legislative  changes 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  On  the  social  persecution 
to  which  the  Jews  are  exposed  the  Government  had 
nothing  to  say.  Those  who  hate  the  Jews  and  those  who 
accept  them  as  inevitable  must  be  left  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel.  This  was  virtually  to  countenance  what  is 
known  as  the  anti-Semitic  movement.  The  Court  and 
the  Government  give  the  prevailing  tone  to  German 
society,  ana  if  Court  and  Government  have  nothing 
to  say  in  the  way  of  rebuke  to  this  strange  movement, 
every  German  will  at  once  infer  that  they  regard  it,  if 
not  with  complacency,  at  least  without  disapproval. 
What  there  was  to  say  on  behalf,  not  ^so  much  of  the 
Jews  as  of  ignoring  that  Jews  are  Jews,  cannot  have 
much  interest  for  Englishmen.  To  us,  all  the  arguments 
that  Jews,  like  all  other  subjects  of  thw  Crown,  are  to  be 
treated  fairly  and  allowed  to  do  the  best  for  themselves  in 
a  free  competition,  are  mere  commonplaces.  What  English- 


men will  seek  to  gather,  if  possible,  from  tho  report  of  the 
dohato  is  tho  secret  of  this  German  fury  against  the  .lews. 
Why  should  Germany  ho  deeply  resent  Jewish  success  and 
Jewish  power?    Unhappily,  the  speeches  of  the  enemies 
of  tho  Jows  only  roveal  this  secret  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  and  wo  must  gather  it  rather  from  bints  than 
statements.     No  doubt,  one  main  ground  of  tho  feeling 
entertained  towards  tho  Jows  is  mero  jealousy  of  success; 
Tho  Germans  are  mortified  to  find  Jews  everywhere,  and. 
everywhere  doing  well.    Thoy  make  more  money,  and  are 
sharper  in  making  it,  than  tho  Germans ;  they  understand 
big  commerce  and  littlo  commerce  ;  they  manipulate  State 
loans,  and  they  lend  money  to  littlo   proprietors  ;  and 
thoy  force  themselves  on  in  the  special  callings  of  tho 
educated  classes.    The  chief  speaker  on  tho  Anti- Jewish 
side,  tho  Court  Preacher,  who  is  the  principal  author  of 
the  crusade,  ended  his  speech  with  a  lively  picture  of  what 
had  lately  happened  on  the  occasion  of  a  post-mortem 
examination.  The  corpse  was  the  corpse  of  a  German,  but 
all  the  living  persons  present  were  Jews.     The  physician 
was  a  Jew,  the  surgeon  was  a  Jew,  the  lawyer  was  a  Jew, 
and  the  attendant  official  was  a  Jew.    Unless  this  was  a 
mere  accident,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  remarkable  fact.  There 
are  only  400,000  Jews  in  all  Germany ;  and  if,  out  of  so 
small  a  number,  there  can  be  found  men  not  only  to 
dominate  in  big  and  in  small  commerce,  but  to  command, 
a  preponderance  in  the  learned  professions,  the  Jews  of 
Germany  must  be  a  very  able  set  of  men.    But  it  is  not 
only  the   success  of  the  Jews  that  awakens  jealousy  ; 
the  vices  or  faults  that  accompany  the  success  stir  the 
flame  of  anger.    It  would  be  marvellous  if  the  Jews 
alone  of  men  flushed  with  new  success  were  not  tainted 
with  the  faults  which  all  other  men  in  such  a  p-  .sition 
have  exhibited.     They  have,  as  their  leading  defender 
allowed,  the  habitual  defects    of  parvenus.     They  are 
arrogant,  ostentatious,  often  vulgar,  bustling,  and  obtru- 
sive.    And   in   the  country  districts   they  behave  as 
small  land-grabbers  are  wont  to  behave  in  all  countries. 
They  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  law,  are  hard 
creditors   and  bad  masters,    if  to  exact  all  his  rights 
makes  the  master  bad.    The  feeling  of  the  Germans  in 
the  country  districts  towards  the  Jews  appears  not  unlike 
the  feeling  of  the  Irish  towards  landowners  who  are  at 
once  small  and  new. 

But  neither  jealousy  of  success,  nor  dislike  of  vulgar 
ostentation,  nor  harsh  exercise  of  legal  rights  seems  to  take 
us  to  the  bottom  of  this  German  hatred  of  the  Jews. 
What  it  may,  perhaps,  be  really  compared  with  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Californians  towards  the  Chinese.  California 
may  be  taken  as  the  place  where  this  feeling  has  shown 
itself  in  the  most  active  form ;  but  there  are  many  other 
places,  American  and  English,  where  a  strong  dislike 
of  the  Chinese  has  rooted  itself  in  a  large  section  of 
the  population.  The  Chinese  are  most  useful  in  new 
countries  ;  they  succeed  where  men  of  European  de- 
scent fail ;  they  underbid  aud  triumph  over  the  ordinary 
labourer  of  the  country.  They  are,  no  doubt,  disliked 
by  those  whom  they  outbid,  simply  because  they  out- 
bid them.  But  the  peculiarly  bitter  feeling  of  the  Cali- 
fornians towards  the  Chinese  springs  from  causes  much 
more  profound  than  the  trade  dislike  of  being  undersold. 
The  Chinese  are  not  only  hated,  but  feared.  This  fear  is 
the  fear,  not  of  the  terrible,  but  of  the  uncanny.  The 
Chinese  are  a  nation  within  a  nation,  an  isolated  group 
living  in  its  own  world,  foreigners  who  not  only  fail  to 
assimilate  themselves  with  the  old  inhabitants,  but  who 
cohere  strongly  among  themselves.  An  American  has  no 
sort  of  objection  to  a  foreigner  as  such,  and  no  prejudice 
of  race  or  religion  against  any  one  who  will  help  him  to 
make  money.  But  he  feels  grievously  put  out  by  the  pre- 
sence of  foreigners  in  his  midst  who  not  only  are  aliens  in 
religion  and  race,  but  who  keep  apart  from  him  and  his 
world,  and  have  an  organized,  self-sufficing,  impenetrable 
world  of  their  own.  Wise  and  liberal  men  in  the  comfortable 
centres  of  American  civilization  often  deplore  this  antipathy 
towards  people  who  break  no  laws,  give  no  cause  for 
offence,  and  contribute  by  their  indefatigable  industry  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  But,  in  spite  of  wise  and 
liberal  words,  those  who  have  the  feeling  of  antipathy  con- 
tinue to  feel  it.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  ask,  not  how 
the  Germans  ought  to  feel  towards  the  Jews,  but  how 
they  actually  do  feel,  we  find  them  face  to  face  with  their 
Chinese.  The  little  successful  and  arrogant  Jewish  world 
within  the  German  world  shocks  and  alarms  them.  It  is 
[  not  so  much  because  the  Jews  do  not  accept  the  New 
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Testament,  or  because  they  are  not  Caucasians,  or  be- 
cause they  are  clever  and  sometimes  successful,  that  the  i 
Jews  are  feared  and  disliked  in  Germany ;  but  because 
tbey  form  a  perpetual,  closely-cemented  clique  of  foreign- 
ers, a  clique  into  •which  there  is  no  entrance  for  out- 
siders, and  yet  which  never  decays.  And  what  moves 
the  patriotic  German  to  extreme  wrath  more  than 
anything  else  is  that  this  clique  not  only  pushes  forward 
its  conquering  hand  into  every  sphere  of  German  life,  but 
actually  has  the  audacity  to  tell  Germans  what  they  ought 
to  do  and  to  think.  No  charge  against  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  thought  by  their  opponents  so  telling  as  that 
they  have  got  a  great  part  of  the  German  press  into  their 
hands. 

In  time,  as  ample  experience  proves,  such  faults  as  the 
Jews  may  now  exhibit  in  Germany  would  pass  away,  if 
not  entirely,  yet  in  a  tolerable  measure.  They  would 
cease  to  be  newly  rich,  and  would  grow  ashamed  of 
vulgar  ostentation.  They  would  be  received  among 
older  landowners,  and  would  adopt  the  tone  of  an 
old  landed  society.  They  would  stick  to  each  other, 
and  yet  mix  freely  and  pleasantly  with  the  German 
world.  England  is  perhaps  hardly  a  fair  instance  to 
take,  for  the  Jews  here  are  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
German  Jews.  But  in  France  the  number  of  Jews  is 
about  equal  to  the  number  of  Jews  in  Germany,  and  in 
France  the  Jews  give  no  offence.  There  must  be  causes 
in  the  position  of  Germans  as  well  as  in  the  nature  and 
habits  of  Jews  to  account  for  the  German  hatred  of  these 
terrible  Semitic  people.  These  causes  are  not,  perhaps, 
far  to  seek.  Germany  is  at  once  a  very  old  country  and 
a  very  new  one.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
but  has  been  so  devastated  by  war  and  so  enfeebled  by 
intestine  divisions  that  it  can  even  now  scarcely 
believe  that  it  exists.  There  are  three  salient  fea- 
tures in  the  Germans  of  the  present  day.  They  are 
class-ridden  ;  they  are  poor  in  proportion  to  their  place  in 
Europe  ;  and  they  are  timid,  not  of  course  physically,  but 
morally  and  socially.  The  rigid  distinction  between  noble 
and  non-noble  is  the  product  of  their  old  and  peculiar 
civilization.  Their  poverty  and  their  timidity  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  calamities  and  their  divisions.  To  dwell  on 
these  special  characteristics  of  their  present  state  would  be 
most  unjust  in  a  general  sketch,  unless  due  prominence 
were  also  given  to  the  other  great  qualities  of  the  race — its 
patience,  its  industry,  its  intellectual  fearlessness,  its  emo- 
tional vivacity,  its  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  devotion  to 
the  State.  But,  in  speaking  of  the  German  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dwell  on  peculiarities  which 
cause  or  intensify  this  hatred.  The  dislike  of  the  vulgar 
parvenu  is  sure  to  be  excessively  strong  in  a  society  where 
there  is  a  very  large,  a  very  poor,  and  a  very  dominant 
nobility.  The  comparative  poverty  of  the  Germans  opens 
the  field  for  those  who  have  got  money  to  lay  out  alike  on 
the  biggest  speculation  or  the  humblest  nsnry.  The 
habitual  timidity  of  the  Germans  makes  them  very  much 
afraid  of  anything  of  which  they  are  afraid  at  all.  They  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  panic  as  to  whatthe  Court  will  do,  as  to 
when  Prince  Bismaeck  will  retire  from  the  scene,  as  to 
what  the  Pope  will  order,  as  to  what  France  or  Russia 
may  be  plotting.  It  is  extraordinary  how  the  faintest  ad- 
verse rumour  will  flutter  a  people  which  ten  years  ago 
performed  some  of  the  greatest  military  feats  recorded 
in  history,  which  is  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  without  a  rival  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  Germans  who 
are  proudest  of  Germany  seem  always  to  be  surprised  that 
there  is  a  Germany  to  be  proud  of.  In  time,  if  things  go 
well,  all  this  will  be  changed.  There  will  be  greater 
equality  of  classes  ;  there  will  be  increased  wealth  ;  there 
will  be  more  assured  confidence.  But  this  is  only  saying 
that,  if  the  relations  of  the  Germans  to  the  Jews  become 
-what  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  the  Germans,  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  who  will  have  undergone  a  change. 


IRELAND. 

SOME  of  the  Gracchi  of  the  Liberal  party,  de  seditione 
qumrentes,  have  the  effrontery  to  affect  surprise  and 
anger  at  Lord  Salisbury's  denunciation  of  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  stump  orators  of  last  winter 
hold  that  the  most  lenient  construction  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  acts  of  responsible  Ministers.  It  is,  in  truth,  often 
a  doubtful  question  whether  it  is  expedient  to  give  public 


expression  to  strong  feelings  and  positive  opinions.  If 
Lord  Salisbury  had,  like  the  majority  of  his  late  colleagues, 
reserved  himself  for  discussion  in  Parliament,  his  ailenco 
would  have  been  intelligible  ;  but  it  is  not  surpi'ising  that 
he  should  prefer  the  opposite  course  of  attempting  to  rally 
the  Conservative  party  after  its  heavy  disaster,  tn  his 
latest  speech  Lord  Salisbury  referred  but  slightly  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  professing,  by  a  con- 
ventional fiction,  to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  os- 
tensibly continuing  the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  attention  of  an  English 
audience  on  the  tedious  affair  of  Dulcigno,  or  indeed 
on  any  other  subject  than  the  social  war  which  has  been 
allowed  to  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  fully  justified  in  his  assertion  that  some 
members  of  the  Government  sympathize  with  the  objects, 
though  not  with  the  methods,  of  the  Land  League.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  whole  Cabinet  tolerates  a  state  of  ruin- 
ous anarchy,  because  the  exertion  of  necessary  vigour- 
would  cause  a  certain  amount  of  party  embarrassment. 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  obtained  a  tem- 
porary triumph  over  their  (moderate  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  are,  in  the  odd  phrase  of  the  Gladstonizing 
Standard,  deficient  in  loyalty  to  their  chief.  It  was 
but  right  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  expose,  among 
other  fallacies,  Mr.  Bright's  reckless  statement  that  Irish 
distress  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  extent  of  land 
which  is  owned  by  single  proprietors.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  harshest  landlords  are  the  small  purchasers  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  not  by  their  own  fault,  but  because 
petty  capitalists  cannot  afford  to  be  profusely  generous. 
It  may  be  true  that  on  some  large  estates  the  tenantry 
have  been  indirectly  impoverished  by  the  laxity  of  ab- 
sentee proprietors  in  permitting  undue  subdivision.  The 
same  class  has  encouraged  the  clamour  for  fixity  of  tenure 
by  demanding  low  rents  which  give  the  occupier  a  bene- 
ficial interest  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Bright's  hatred  of  a, 
landed  aristocracy  is  one  of  the  causes  which  prevent  him 
from  recognizing  the  grave  responsibility  incurred  by 
Ministers  who,  for  their  own  supposed  convenience,  allow 
for  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day,  prolonged  impunity  to  the 
worst  of  tyrannies.  The  Birmingham  meeting,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  extreme  faction, 
have  since  received  more  instructive  comments  than  even 
Lord  Salisbury's  sarcastic  speech.  Two  or  three  murders, 
several  sentences  of  social  excommunication,  and  not  a 
few  outrages  have  been  perpetrated,  all  of  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  prevented  if  the  Ministers  had  not  re- 
fused a  fortnight  ago  to  summon  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  extraordinary  powers. 

A  part  of  the  case  which  is  common  to  the  Irish  land- 
lords and  to  the  English  nation  as  it  is  interested  in 
the  connexion  with  Ireland  is  ably  expounded  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Irish  Land  Committee  under 
the  title  of  Confiscation  or  Contract.  The  writer,  who  is 
said  to  be  Dr.  Webb  of  Trinity  College,  calls  attention 
to  Mr.  Deasy's  Land  Act  of  i860,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed  in  recent  discussions.  "  By  the 
"  primary  provision  of  that  statute  it  is  'enacted  that 
"  '  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  shall  be  deemed  to 
"  '  be  founded  on  the  express  or  implied  contract  of  the 
parties,  and  not  on  tenure  or  service.'  The  relation 
"  '  shall  be  deemed  to  subsist  in  all  cases  in  which  there 
"  '  shall  be  an  agreement  by  one  party  to  hold  land  from 
"  '  or  under  another  in  consideration  of  any  rent.'  "  The 
exclusive  validity  of  contracts  was  partially  limited  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  of  1870.  So  far  as  small  tenants 
were  in  case  of  eviction  allowed  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance, a  practical  right  of  tenure  was  created.  The  author 
of  the  Bill  repeatedly  protested  agaiust  the  assumption 
that  he  gave  the  occupier  any  property  in  the  land ; 
but  the  fruitful  germ  of  further  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  landowners  was  included  in  the  new  enact- 
ment. As  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  forcibly  contends, 
the  institution  of  landlords  cannot  be  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  though  one  proprietor  may  be  arbitrarily  sub- 
stituted for  another.  The  security  enjoyed  by  small 
landlords  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  man  who  let  his 
property  of  forty  acres  to  two  or  three  tenants  while  he 
earned  his  own  livelihood  in  another  occupation.  Re- 
turning at  last  with  a  small  pension,  he  resumed  possession 
of  a  part  of  his  land,  and  he  was  immediately  murdered. 
Mr.  Bright  himself  will  scarcely  refer  the  crime  to  the 
English  Conquest,  or  even  to  the  vicious  consequences  of 
primogeniture  and  entail.  Judge  Longfield  of  the  Landed 
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rmsl,  n       ,'Vla.  paRRn"°  flUot0(1  in  tho  Pamphlet,  ex- 
;i  »n1?lenfev0fiDi0a  fchat  the  Btibdivisionof  Irish 
K^^n^o%wonld  largely  increase  the  number 
reftSn,      T    T   Ne7erfcheI«S8  theorist*  ami  amateurs 

hl7tlT?  ?\t0  P1'°V-eat  Crim°  aml  outrage  until  they 
bave  tried  Panoiful  experiments  which  in  their  iud-mont 
might  perhaps  gradually  diminish  the  t,mptatio  to  , 
to  torture,  and  to  rob.    It  is  not  even  thought  neCessarJ 

£°   Th^n^Prt •  ° f 

&r0f  ^  £?X  ^  ^  b^?oyBedr  untft 
th.  i  ot  the  Irish  tenantry  were  redressed.  Whether 

se"nd:ryUq^£rnCeSWere  "<8*tf*  °f  ™ 

lat!onde^the  A?-  °f  l87°'  aS  fn  a11  otbei'  themes  of  Wis- 

ItneJ  «emdlSpenSlh]°  C°nditi0n  of  occupancy  was 
payment  of  rent;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  most 

gobues  ot   the  Land  League,  to  contrive  any  mode  of 

rasa  'Ws*  *rzd*  H 

and  not  «  ,      7v     ^  pai"P°Se  as 

case,  the  Government  valuation  had  been  higher  tban 

ngitly  disregarded.  It  13  obvions  that  if  tbe  debtor 
*L  i  ff'-W'-tod  tribnnal  anting  in  tbe  otoest  of 
fi  /a  n  a  r^"™  "''"f  f  <he  C0°'^'  «f  tenanTand 

alto/etber    JMv  of  '  °r  *  w"bhold  l»J«»t 

of  land  and  .^iSjtT^fSSS?  \"  V*'°,f  °" 

poSon^iV^tS  rent^e 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  are  about 
to  deliver  additional  speeches-  W    ™  7i       t  !  , 

sighted  i Tey  &;i  to  1  mnStibe  s[nS^rly  short- 

Pi  opertv  of  tS  dnif  ?  °"T  the  aPPhc^ion  to  their  own 

with  spoliation  One^of  tTe  IT  v  ^  ^ threat««»i 
Irish  turbulence  is  a  thrift •  i *  whlD£lcal  incidents  of 
ployer  in  Dublin  btcau *e* e?a?/l  t0  "  ^ 

but  too  much.  Some  rival  /l?  \T°S m61?' DOt  to°  litfcIe> 
agrarian  legislatfon  would  beT  ™thods  of 

motion  of  his  own  interert  as  S  JPP  ^i  6  t0, the  pr°- 
poses  of    tenant-farmer I     ZnJ^tT  7 ^ 
is  not  favourable  to  the  Lmd  X  /  ,in  En&Ia^ 

doubt  that  some  of  ZHS&T^Z*** 
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dTd^SSLS^*^9  dehberatrfy  and  oonseionsly  parties 


THE  PJRBNOH  REFORM  BUJ* 
fpHB  French  Deputies  are  apparently  more  concerned 

cussion  the  clause  which,  for  the  space  of  a  ycar  converts 

J.  he  Committee  of  Initiative  decided  in  tho  fW  ,^7  i7' 
ejgbt  votes  against  bve  not  to  SSZSSFSSSi'Z 

tb?  S ?r I L  I'  """i"™*™  *ke  Bill  ro-estaSfsbing 
me  ocrutui  de  liste.     There  was  rnB„„  b 

r  gL- ,  ms ^ 5^5 1 

lost  in  taking  it  in  hand     TbfiPPn  7         ^  -to  be 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Committee  had  oiven  if  ^ ? 
seems  to  have  been  terrified  at  its  own  b0TdneSs     if  had 
actually  recommended  the  Chamber  not  M  t  v    •  * 
consideration  a  Bill  of  which  M   P^V  akf  lnt° 

to  be  an  ardent  su^orTer  h  &  SSSTSa  I^T" 
would  disregard  the  vote,  and  debate  the  ift?* 
thoroughly  as    though  the  CommRtee  had         3nSt  M 
gested  that  it  should  be   passT  over  bT" 
case,  why  should  the  Committee^ set  iS'f  m,  tbafc 

for  M.  Gambetta's  wmth  P    \fl  ■      ?     up  as  a  tarScfc 

helped  on  tl  "tejeTt  on  f  StaSTSS  t"T1' 
worth  while  to  run  somo  tfJt  #       '  fc  m,,?ht  have  been 

But   supposing^eBm  toJt^j^Jj?^ 
eight  deputies  who  had  sounded  the  first  nott  nf  ' 
sition  would  be  marked  mer     Th^  .n    ■/   f-  °f  °PP°- 

previonsly  to  its  pre»entation  tftL  Obambev  ? 
=bars  ^erefonnd  to  enpport  ^S'SS^ 

arguments  urged  against  the  retention  Tf  if.  Po  Th.° 
d'arrondmement  are  of  a  kind         ^  6  ^Cm^ 

to  make  a  strong  but  ^tuZle^t^ 
sion  on  the  minds  of  the  deLL  Tf  preS- 
ably  with  a  great  deal  of  fru  h  tJat  the  '  Pr°b; 
system,  which  allots  one  dennfv  tn ,  J  I  Presenfc 

and  an  additional  deputy^  oTXSoS'f^ 
habitants,  gives  undue  importance  to  laoT      T°°  m' 
the  part  of  the  candidates     Itis  tL  iJ T?  poPalfntJ  on 
doctor,  the  local  ^^^^fJS^J  local 
votes.    Men  of  this  class  may  be  TJ^Boad  Z^^ 
municipal  or  departmental  Council  buf  Tn.  memhe™  of  a 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  fe^^good 
which  allotted  deputies  to  each  department  1  * 
to  its  population,  Ld  gave  each  eleetol  T^nff1011 
there  were  seats  to  be  filled  rhpJ  Jf  •     t?7  ,  °tes  as 
political  personages  would  haVe  S  cbtce  o?  i? 
turned.    The  contest  would  turn  entS ?S        Gmg.  re" 
of  national  interest,  and  the  elector^  "oP.  lT^T^ 
ment,  knowing  nothing  about  it  *      r  a,  Whole  dePar*- 
the  several  arrfn^enfent^d  E*S 'fo001106"18^ 
had  already  made  some  Station  te^^?^ 
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were  to  be  had — and,  at  all  events,  for  men  who  came  to 
them  recommended  by  the  leaders  in  whom  they  had 
confidence.    The  more  the  existing  Chamber  considers  this 
argument,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  bo  really  convinced  by  it. 
To  expect  the  deputies  to  support  M.  Bardoux's  Bill  is  to 
expect  the  local  lawyer,  the  local  doctor,  and  the  local 
editor  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance.    It  is  they  who 
to  a  great  extent  compose  the  Chamber.    The  Scrutin 
(Varrondissement  is  dear  to  them  precisely  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  abused  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bill.    It  has 
sent  _  them  to  Paris,  and  invested  them  with  whatever 
dignity  belongs  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  If 
it  were  possible  to  persuade  them  that  the  return  to  the 
Scrutin  de  liste  would  work  no  material  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  at  the  next  election, 
etpaally  with  the  last,  local  eminence  would  be  the  best 
passport  to  the  goodwill  of  the  electors,  they  would  have 
no   objection  to  support  the  change.    But,  in  all  the 
speeches  and  articles  which  are  to  be  found  upon  this 
side  of  the  controversy,  the  exact  contrary  is  preached.  The 
Legislature  is  asked  to  purge  itself  of  these  unworthy  ele- 
ments,and  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  again  make  part  of  it. 
Why  should  the  unworthy  elements  themselves  contribute 
to  wards  their  own  extinction  ?    It  is  very  doubtful,  again, 
whether  the  constituencies  which  these  unworthy  elements 
represent  would  thank  them  for  voting  their  extinction. 
The  value  which  electors  set  upon  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing a  member  is  commonly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  possess  it.    No  one  cares  to  be 
swamped  in  a  crowd  of  voters  about  whose  opinions  he 
neither  knows  nor  cares  anything.    The  case  set  up  in 
favour  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste  over  the  Scrutin  d'arron- 
dissement  is  no  more  likely  to   find   favour  with  the 
constituencies  than  with  the  deputies 
under   the    Scrutin    d' arrondissement, 
often   return   the  local   lawyer,  the 
local  editor  ?    For  the  very  good  reason  that  they  think 
these  particular  candidates  the  best  men  for  the  work 

A  small  constituency  cannot 
fortunes  of  the  Republic ;  it 
pay  some   attention  to  its 
a    share    in   the  distribu- 
te   have   some  little 


Why  is  it  that, 
the  electors  so 
local  doctor,  the 


some 
candidate  chosen 


they  will  be  wanted  to  do, 
always  be  thinking  of  the 
must  from  time  to  time 
own  fortunes.  It  wants 
tiou  of  official  patronage,  or 
job  negotiated  for  its  benefit.  A 
account  of  his  views  upon  general  policy,  or  ou  the  re- 
commendation of  a  Committee  sitting  in  Paris,  will  not 
be  nearly  so  useful  for  these  purposes  as  a  local  can- 
didate. Of  course  this  difficulty  is  one  that  has  to  be  got 
over  wherever  it  is  a  question  of  redistributing  seats  in 
Parliament.  But  in  other  cases  the  advocates  of  redistri- 
bution have  usually  had  two  advantages  which  are  denied 
them  in  the  present  case.  Redistribution  has  for  the 
most  part  been  associated  with  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
and  the  smaller  constituencies  have  waived  their  preten- 
sions in  view  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  hitherto  un- 
represented class  into  the  electorate.  Under  universal 
suffrage  this  inducement  loses  its  force.  Every  man  already 
has  a  vote;  and  a  vote  is  all  that  he  can  have,  whether  he 
uses  it  in  an  arrondissement  or  inadepartment.  Nor  does  the 
Scrutin  d'arrondissement  furnish  any  of  the  scandals  which 
time  and  change  occasionally  bring  about  in  older  repre- 
sentative systems.  The  arrondissement  is  in  no  case  asmall 
constituency,  except  in  comparison  with  some  larger  one. 
There  are  no  Old  Sarums  in  France. 

Against  this  natural  unwillingness  to  upset  the  existing 
system  must  be  set  the  facts  that  M.  Gambetta  wishes  it 
upset,  and  that  the  Scrutin  de  liste  has  always  been  a 
shibboleth  with  the  Extreme  Left.  It  is  just  possible, 
however,  that  these  two  considerations  may  go  some  way 
towards  balancing  one  another.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
M.  Gambetta's  friendship  for  the  Bill  is  partly  due  to  his 
belief  that  he  will  be  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  a 
great  many  departments  at  once,  and  will  thus  be 
designated  by  a  sort  of  informal  plebiscite  for  the  supreme 
place  in  the  State.  It  is  natural  enough  that  M.  Gambetta, 
if  Le  entertains  this  expectation,  should  wish  to  see  the 
Scrwtvfi  de  liste  restored,  and  the  sudden  repentance  of  the 
Committee  of  Initiative  is  evidence  how  great  his  in- 
fluence in  the  Chamber  still  is.  But  there  must  be  a  very 
large  minority  among  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left 
who  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  see  M.  Gambetta  carried  to 
the  head  of  affairs  by  this  process  of  simultaneous  elec- 
tion. If,  therefore,  they  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
eHect  of  re-establishing  tho  Scrutin  de  liste,  they  may  not 
be  above  coming  to  some  understanding  with  timid  depu- 


ties of  moderate  opinions  which  may  enable  the  latter  to 
consult  their  convictions  without  neglecting  their  safety. 
In  this  way  the  Extreme  Left  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
voting  for  a  democratic  measure,  while  avoiding  the  prac- 
tical inconvenience  which  its  adoption  might  cause  them. 
Whether  it  is  best  for  France  to  retain  the  Scrutin  d'arron- 
dissement, or  to  go  back  to  the  Scrutin  de  liste,  is  a  point 
upon  which  happily  it  is  not  necessary  for  foreigners  to  have 
a  strong  opinion.  The  caprices  of  the  existing  Chamber 
certainly  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  change.  If, 
as  is  alleged,  the  formation  of  a  working  Ministerial 
majority  is  impossible  under  the  present  distribution  of 
seats,  it  is  a  very  serious  drawback  to  any  political  ma- 
chinery. But  the  value  of  a  working  majority  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  it  represents  the  majority 
in  the  country ;  and  whether  election  by  departments 
would  secure  this  better  than  election  by  arrondissements 
is  a  very  doubtful  matter. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 
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war  with  the  Basutos  can  have  only  one  result ; 
if  the  colonial  forces  fail  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection, the  Imperial  Government  cannot  refuse  to  come 
to  their  aid.     The  late  accounts  of  the  struggle  have 
not  been  encouraging,  but  the  reinforcements  which  are 
proceeding  to  the  seat  of  war  may  perhaps  restore  the  supe- 
riority of  the  colonial  forces.  The  Cape  Government  is,  for 
intelligible  reasons,  anxious  to  finish  the  contest  without 
external  interference.    It  seems  that  Mr.  Sprigg  was  in 
error  if  he  supposed  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  assented 
to  his  claim  of  exclusive  control  over  the  relations  with 
the  natives  in  the  event  of  a  successful  termination  of 
the  war.    iie  had,  in  fact,  been  warned  that  the  Home 
Government  reserved  to  itself  entire  freedom  of  action  ; 
but,  if  the  colonists  thoroughly  defeat  the  Basutos,  Mr. 
Sprigg's  anticipations  will  be  practically  realized.  The 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  is  too  late  in  its  protest 
against  Mr.  Sprigg's  policy.     It  may   be  true  that,  as 
Mr.  Fkoude  stated,  the  Cape  Administration  cannot,  under 
the  terms  of  their  Constitution,  make  war  on  an  ex- 
ternal independent  Power  without  the  Queen's  consent ; 
but  the  prohibition  was  evidently  intended  to  apply  to 
the  case  of  civilized  States,  and  not  to  inevitable  conflicts 
with  native  tribes.    "  They  pi'ofessed,"  as  Mr.  Froude 
proceeded  to  say,  "  to  be  putting  down  a  rebellion,  and  it 
"  wa3  by  our  act  that  they  could  treat  the  native3  as 
"  British  subjects."    The  substance  of  Mr.  Froude's  con- 
tention was  that  the  Imperial  Government  ought  to  ex- 
ercise its  sovereignty  or  protectorate  over  the  Basutos,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  colony  to  regard  them  as  subject  to 
its  own  legislation  or  coercion.    The  Cape  Parliament 
never  doubted  its  authority  to  pass  an  Act  for  disarming 
the  Basutos  ;  and  the  measure  provoked  no  remonstrance 
from  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.    It  followed  that 
the  collision  which  ensued  was  in  the  nature  of  a  civil 
war,  and  that,  if  the  local  Government  suppresses  the 
resistance  of  the  native  chiefs,  it  will  be  entitled,  or  at 
least  enabled,  to  take  such  precautions  as  it  may  think 
fit  against  the  renewal  of  the  contest.    It  will  then  be 
useless  to  argue  that  the  land  occupied  by  the  Basutos 
lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  colony.    The  reserved  right 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  supervise  the  terms  of 
peace  will  only  come  into  operation  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  check  any  tendency  to  oppression.    There  is,  as  Lord 
Kimberley  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Froude,  no  danger  of 
extermination ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  guard 
against  measures  inconsistent  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  natives.    It  is  but  just  to  admit  that,  after  the  last 
border  war,  the  Cape  Government  showed  no  tyrannical 
or  intolerant  disposition.' 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Colonial  Office,  unlike  some 
other  departments  of  State,  has  of  late  years  been  for  the 
most  part  administered  without  respect  to  domestic  party 
struggles.  Lord  Cardwell,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Lord 
Kimberley  have  promoted  a  consistent  and  continuous 
policy,  from  which  the  present  Minister  is  not  inclined 
to  depart.  The  project  of  federation,  which  is  for  the 
present  suspended,  was  principally  designed  as  a  step 
to  the  establishment  of  a  common  native  policy  and  a 
joint  system  of  defence.  Tho  Cape  Parliament  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  intimated  its  indifference  to  pro- 
vision against  dangers  which  principally  threatened  the 
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K£ 2  I  ?  M11"1-  I!r0VH,1CCS-  The  s«PPrcssion  of  the 
Ga.UamU.aleUa  revolts,  (hough  it  was  mainly  dW(„l 
by  the  rogula,  troops,  Gonfirmed  the  confidence  of  l,l,o 

nnnnl'?  5  "°W  that    tl.O  native 

populat.on  w.t  m,  thou-  own  dominions  is  still  formidable, 
it  >a  possible  that  thoy  may  bo  compelled  to  solicit  the  co- 
operation ol  H«tal  and  thoy  probably  watch  with  at 
e. ismesH  symptoms  ol  a  rebellious  disposition  in  tho  Trans. 

'     lh°  "f^tSt  of  confederation  would  bo  tho 

final  asgumbfeoa  by  tho  colonies  of  the  bardan  ofnative 
and  consequently  of  the  regulation  ofnative  rela  ons!  Tho 
deputatmn  from  t  o  Aborigines  Protection  Society  virtu- 
ally requested  the  Imperial  Government  to  withdraw  from 
the  Capo  Colony  the  control  both  of  war  and  of  peace 
Mr.  Fkoupe  s  remark  that  the  Home  Government  was  ro' 
sponsible  for  Bavjng  transferred  its  powers  to  the  I  onial 
Legislatare  cou  d  at  most  only  have  an  historical  vine 
Ihe  gift  of  quahhed  independence,  whether  or  not  it  was 
prudently  made,  is  in  its  nature  irrevocable.  Even  f  Lo^ 
Kijiberley  had  not  retained  his  faith  in  the  expediencv  o 
the  measure,  he  would  have  wasted  time  in  SSS^ita 

hoTd S  t*,     V"*  tbat  "  SmaH  Secti0n  o^oloniaTpoh^gian 
pSa  binr^  Responsible  government  21 

premature    but  the  controversy  is  sustained  rather  as  <i 
form  of  criticism  on  the  actual  Administration  than  in 
In  hffiudivlo   theJ1Sh  °f  reV6rsin°  a  COm^  PoScj 

sihence  the  flippant  vulgarity 

respondent  who  thought  fit  to  intervene  in  the  SasSn 
Zt™  TP?r  tmeQ  Iefcter-  T^  assertion  that  Si  BaSle 
Ito,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  "  sees  the 

the 3f°fl    °D  VI™  triggeV  °f  the  breechloader,  "  was  in 
the  most  approved  form  of  Correspondent  rhetoric  The 
Basutos,  it  seems,  "were  faithful/  devoted,  and  Toval  to 
the  core,  and  they  murdered  the  Zulus  w  th  exempLv 

inevitably  sink  beneath  the  m?aledietions  and  i ESS  „7T 
St^rT^f   t0         ^  historical  testimony,  were 

dissent  TV,  +lJ  -i^-uiiblrlet  with  a  simple  express  on  of 
mssent  lo  the  more  serious  proposal  of  the  assertion  of 
Imperial  sovereignty  over  native  territory,   h veiled 

that,  as  in  former  times,  native  wars  wontl  ?i  fi  i  ! 

re^f  1 ™  1  diS 
in  South ^ifrifa  wW  ihp18/0         18 w  be  We^ed 

ini^toS^tK  aS0Uth  A^CaVff-s  the  only 
the  despatch  in "which his  LeT^^  BARTLE  Frere  *° 
pnblic  Berv»mt  in  t  ^haS,been  TQ0UI1Ced-  N° 

provocation, and  SirXuTrt  i^'l11'1,60' to  greater 
the  temptation  to  stretch  ^ 
His  answer  to  Lord  K^LETt a °i°f  °f 
scarcely  disgnised  by  the  ordinary  form Poldrf  r8Pnma?rd. 
reproves  the  Government  for  X°ZZ[ £ 
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£  tc   f01;18 1)ecomo  h°p°ies8  b°<^«°  ^e 

■ ».  "wi  I  i         e',,0V03  th,lfc  tho  I,roJcct  iH  fc-^. 

'  .  ,  ;  ,  7  "  Jeoamed  mto  effect  at  an  early  per,,,! 
U m. .if;  the  lato  debates  seme  members  of  tbo  local  Op, io- 

.tK-n  pr,  ;r;,  to  be  in  olose  oorrespondence  with  £££ 

0  tno  Literal  party  in  England,  who  bad  repeatedly 
-  -sod  U.eir  hostdity  to  Sir  BaETLB   PRBBE  and  3 

1  y.    Iho  dispute  though  it  is  recent,  is  for  prac- 
tical purposes  obsolete,  and  both  Sir  BiRTLB  Fhbbb  and 

5t2TS2  mUSl  C.°ntCnfc  thcmsdTOS  ".complete 
I,,         /S,bU    one  opinion  as  to  tho  shabbincss 

01  tbo  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  the  present 
Government.  Lord  Kijiberley,  and  even  Mr.  GteJSSS 
may  perhaps  have  found  it  expedient  to  yield  to  the 
clam0ur  0t  their  C0]Icagucs  or  ,{f      itators  the 

acts XrlPT^ent'  ^r*11  him  fOT  unpopular 
acts  after  they  had  condoned  any  offence  which  he  might 

Sh  R!™mi?d  by.cout^ning  to  employ  his  servifes. 
Sn  Baktle  Fkeke  significantly  hopes  that  his  dismissal 
may  not  mcrease  the  embarrassments  which  were  im- 
T«  g  .  ^  dau6  °f  his  letfcer  in  Basutoland  and  the 
ColoniTM-  ?r  the,disa™-t  of  the  Basutos  the 
Colonial  Ministry,  and  not  the  Government,  was  excln- 

thntytl1fP0RSlbIe-  L°rd  X™***™  property  holds  both 
that  the  measure  was  right  in  principle,  and  yet  that  it 

cZZPttC^SeitWa8  inoPP°rtune:  TlJuncertain 
contest  which  still  continues  convicts  Mr.  Sprigg  of  a 
grave  misoake. 


IMPRISONED  CLERGYMEN. 


UR  daily  instructors  display  a  remarkable  want  of 
in  wl,  iGSI!  '  Jnowle^e-  or  breadth  of  view,  in  the  way 
2d  tit  theyn treat  the  Si»ht  of  a  «elf-constitnted 

bv  ha WP  toSo  S°C1,efcj  enfOTCTg  its  ritnal  Prepossessions 
by  ba lmg  to  prison  clergymen  devoted  to  their  duties  and 
blameless  in  their  lives.  The  real  question  at  issue  in  aS 
its  perplexing  intricacies  is  one  with  which  these  writers 
decline  to  entangle  themselves,  while  any  expression  5  S 
Agnation  at  the  savage  stupidity  of  the  cLrTLsooS'- 
tion  might  involve  unpopular  admissions.  Consequent tt 
only  alternative  left  is  to  denounce  the  obstSy  and  he 

mavebSenetSh:  nT  ^  ^-however  opinion^ fto^ 
may  be— the  only  possible  inducement  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mit to  great  discomforts  can  be  the  belief  that  they  are 
obeying  the  paramount  obligation  of  conscience.    So  the 
poor  device  of  personal  sarcasm  is  the  resort  of  writers 
afraid  or  unable  to  probe  a  deep  and  pressingly  important 
question    when  they  might  naturally  ask  wheE  ttne 
strange  phenomenon  of  passive  endurance  dTvorced  from 
agitation  is  not  pr  md  facie  evidence  of  somethTng  out  o? 
joint  m  the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth.   One  man  en 
courages  another  in  his  suggestions  of  dead  represTon  S 
the  shrieking  chorus  culminates  in  the  strident  note  of  a 
Diocesan  Chancellor,  who  finds  it  convenient  to  forget  his 
responsibilities  of  judge  as  he  clamours  to  pitch  tSSeX 
citmnt  clergymen,  like  so  many  cracked  bells/into  the 
seething  cauldron  of  deprivation.  '  6 

tw  HCUlt  ^  the  ef °rt  ma^  seem>  we  sna11  endeavour  to 
tieat  the  matter  without  respect  of  persons,  and  to  relrd 
Lord  Penzance,  prelates,  and  members  of  the  JudSal 
Committee  on  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Dale,  hSSS 
and  GkMh  on  the  other-not  to  mention ' the  mfxed 
mnlh  ude  of  Associationists  and  Unionists-as  a  matter 
of-fact  student  might  contemplate  so  many  aLtoaS 
symbols.    The  only  human  weakness  left  to  £s  i  The  S 
consdousness  which  gives  the  right  to  claim  he  cred[t 
of  having  been  true  prophets  at  an  excited  period  of 
general  perversity.    We  never  shrank  from  declaring  our 
conviction  that  the  policy  of  the  Public  Worship  Act  was 
essentially  one  of  injustice,  and  we  proclaimed  he  cerS 

Wei       taCtlCS  S°  In  «>e  i-pn8onmeenTS 

these  clergymen  we  see  the  verification  of  our  prediction 
It  may  be  true  that  technically  the  C 
turned  the  key  upon  these  gentlemen  is  not  o^  of  the 
penalties  of  that  statute.    But,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
encouragement  which  that  measure  gave  toTeLcutien 
SSpte°nttensrP01ineVer  W0UM  ^  b™  iHSEftj 
Step  by  step  the  actual  complication  has  been  reached 
The  appointment  as  judge  under  the  Act  of  a  man  so 
notoriously  unversed  in  ecclesiastical  law  and  so  con 
versant  with  very  different  procedures  aa  Lor^ IPwWm 
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surprised  all  impartial  men  and  shocked  many.  The 
wrangle  over  that  Judge's  salary  failed  to  enhance  his 
dignity.  His  refusal  to  accept  his  appointment  by  the 
old  traditionary  forms  undermined  the  basis  of  his  pre- 
sumable authority.  The  apparent  prejudice  against  one 
school  of  ceremonial,  which  confessedly  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Worship  Act,  seemed  to  crop  up  in  the 
Ridsdale  as  it  had  done  in  the  Purchas  judgment ; 
while  the  latitude  given  to  doctrine  in  the  Bennett  case 
deprived  that  prejudice  of  any  logical  basis,  and  a  literary 
bookseller  assailed  the  historical  groundwork  of  the  Rids- 
dale judgment  with  considerations  as  yet  unanswered  by 
its  authors.  Finally,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  triumph  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  covered  the  new  jurisdiction  with  ridicule. 
The  upshot  is  that  the  Church  Association  has  abandoned 
the  perilous  ways  of  argument  and  betaken  itself  to  fines 
and  fetters.  So,  at  a  crisis  when  the  Establishment  is 
called  upon  to  justify  its  existence  in  the  eyes  of  jealous 
foes  as  the  Church  of  the  nation,  the  edifying  spectacle  is 
afforded  of  an  internecine  war  between  two  parties,  each 
convinced  of  the  legality  of  its  own  type  of  worship,  one 
of  which  claims  supremacy  backed  by  imprisonment,  and 
the  other  is  content  to  accept  toleration  won  by  endurance. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  this  distempered  condition 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  that  the  controversy  has  spread 
beyond  the  legal  grievances  alleged  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion set  up  by  the  Public  Worship  Act,  and  the  ritual 
wrongs  believed  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  judgments  of 
the  Judicial  Committee.  Consequently  the  long-slumbering 
repugnance  to  the  constitution  of  the  latter  tribunal  as 
the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Appeal,  of  which  so  moderate 
a  Churchman  as  Bishop  Blojifield,  and  more  lately  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  had  made  himself  mouthpiece,  has  now 
blazed  up  into  a  white  flame  of  fierce  opposition.  It  is  a 
strong  point  against  the  retention  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction in  the  Judicial  Committee  that  this  was  taken 
away  in  Lord  Selborne's  original  scheme  of  judicial  re- 
.form  passed  in  1873,  and  was  only  restored  when  the 
House  was  again  set  up  as  the  Court  of  Ultimate 
Appeal.  The  peacemaker  will  accordingly  find  him- 
.self  confronted  by  two  demands  from  the  party  which 
believes  itself  to  be  wronged — the  one  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  actual  system  of  ecclesiastical  appeals,  and 
the  other  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  decisions  which 
claim  to  settle  the  limits  of  permissible  ritual.  The  first 
may  be  abstractedly  the  wider-reaching  and  more  funda- 
mental question,  but  the  second  is  the  one  on  which  prac- 
tical men  will  be  more  anxious  to  reach  an  early  under- 
standing; for  any  sincere  and  searching  consideration  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  be 
constructed  must  continue  impossible  so  long  as  the  in- 
quiry is  conducted  in  hope  or  in  fear  of  a  particular  deci- 
sion from  the  novel  jurisdiction. 

If  both  parties  to  the  ritual  contention  were  pledged  to 
the  suppression  of  the  opposite  opinion,  all  hope  of  peace 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Happily  these  exclusive 
tactics  are  the  watchword  of  only  one  of  the  two 
sides.  It  is  not  less  undoubted  that,  if  the  contro- 
versy, as  formulated  by  the  Ridsdale  judgment,  were 
between  those  accessories  of  worship  which  had  always 
been  found  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  and  others 
which  had  never  been  found  there,  the  advocates  of 
the  last-named  ceremonial  might,  on  historical  grounds, 
bo  ruled  out  of  court.  But,  according  to  the  judgment 
itself,  things  which  it  admitted  and  things  which  it  pro- 
hibited were  both  of  them,  by  the  recital  of  that  very 
document,  in  and  of  the  Reformed  Church  till  a  certain  date 
many  years  after  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  then  were  only 
prohibited  by  a  presumed  act  of  Royal  authority  for  which, 
in  the  singular  absence  of  direct  proof,  secondary  and  in- 
ferential evidence  had  to  be  alleged.  So,  then,  ultimately 
the  plea  of  the  complaining  party  is  narrowed  to  the  request 
«that  the  validity  of  Elizabeth's  alleged  prohibition  should 
be  tested  by  a  more  searching  and  express  inquiry  into  the 
real  constitutional  character  of  the  document  called  "  the 
Advertisements  "  of  that  sovereign.  Its  existence  is  un- 
doubted as  a  pamphlet  published  by  Archbishop  Parker  ; 
but  this  pamphlet  of  1566,  as  all  who  have  glanced  at  it 
must  own,  carries  no  royal  signature  or  express  endorse- 
ment demonstrating  that  it  is  that  Order  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1559  which  alone  can  claim  to  be  endued 
with  authority  equivalent  to  that  of  a  statute.  No  middle 
term  exists  between  the  Advertisements  being  statutable 
law  by  inference,  or  good  advice  from  Archbishop  Parker 
equivalent  in  legal  force  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's 


late  Charge.  We  forbear  from  pressing  the  further 
equitable  consideration  that,  if  the  legal  stringency  of 
the  Advertisements  were  conclusively  established,  it 
might  be  as  politic  as  it  would  be  gracious  to  concede 
a  permissive  and  limited  relaxation  in  favour  of  that 
which  the  position  taken  up  by  the  other  side  shows  to 
be  accidentally,  and  not  essentially,  outside  of  the  Re- 
formed English  Church.  Correlative  to  this  would  be  the 
ratification  of  that  virtual  promise  which  the  Ritualists 
have  in  effect  given,  that  success  would  not  be  pressed 
against  those  to  whom  the  recovered  ornaments  would  be 
distasteful,  but  that  proved  legality  should  be  construed 
as  merely  carrying  permission.  The  common  answer  to 
this  reasonable  claim  has  been  the  confident  assertion  that 
the  controversy  is  one  with  only  a  handful  of  the  clergy 
on  one  side  and  all  the  laity  on  the  other.  The  meetings 
held  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dale,  whether  wise  or  unwise  in 
their  utterances,  sufficiently  refute  this  threadbare  pretence. 
The  comparative  census  of  religious  parties  is  of  course 
unattainable,  but  the  fact  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day that  Ritualism,  so-called,  and  its  Puritan  opposite  are, 
one  as  well  as  the  other,  the  conviction  of  a  party  made 
up  in  due  proportions  of  clergy  and  laity,  supporting  and 
inciting  each  other  in  their  distinctive  practices.  Each 
of  these  parties  professes  its  loyalty  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  each  points  to  salient  passages  in  the  past 
history  of  that  Church  in  vindication  of  its  professions. 
Wisdom  cries  in  the  streets  that,  if  the  Established  Church 
is  to  be  preserved  as  a  national  institution,  each  party  must 
be  taken  at  its  own  estimate,  and  left  to  find  its  level 
within  certain  easily  defined  limits.  Practical  arrange- 
ments are  no  doubt  most  seriously  hampered  by  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  any  invitation  to  Par- 
liament to  arbitrate  in  Church  disputes ;  but  it  is  always 
allowable  to  lay  down  principles.  We  may  therefore  safely 
assert  that  the  criterion  of  permissibility  might  most  safely 
take  an  historical  shape,  while  it  would  be  reasonably 
restricted  within  the  narrow  compass  of  those  few  editions 
of  the  Prayer-Book  which  have  been  in  authorized  use  since 
the  Reformation. 


COLONEL  GORDON  ON  CHINESE  POLICY. 

THE  St.  James's  Gazette  of  Tuesday  printed  a  very 
interesting  memorandum,  stated  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Colonel  Gordon  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. The  document,  which  may,  we  presume,  be  accepted 
as  genuine,  at  any  rate  bears  the  marks  of  long  study 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  character.  It 
embodies  a  complete  military  policy,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  a  war  with  a  foreign 
Power,  China  must  make  use  of  the  special  advantages 
she  enjoys,  and  not  attempt  to  meet  her  enemies  on  their 
own  ground.  She  possesses,  says  Colonel  Gordon,  "a 
"  long-used  military  organization,  a  regular  military  dis- 
cipline," and  his  advice  to  her  is  to  "  leave  it  intact." 
Colonel  Gordon  is  entirely  superior  to  the  temptation 
to  organize  and  discipline  Chinese  troops  on  European 
models.  His  theory  evidently  is  that  a  European  enemy 
will  be  more  embarrassed  by  being  encountered  after 
the  native  fashion  than  if  he  had  to  do  with  a  prob- 
ably inferior  copy  of  his  own  system.  A  foreign  army 
landing  on  the  Chinese  coast  or  crossing  the  Chinese 
frontier  must  of  necessity  be  limited  in  numbers.  But 
the  Chinese  army  may  be  practically  unlimited.  What 
the  Chinese  Government  should  aim  at,  therefore,  is 
such  a  kind  of  military  excellence  as  can  be  imparted  to 
very  large  bodies  of  men.  A  foreign  general  will  know 
how  to  defeat  an  army  disciplined  like  his  own,  which  he 
can  induce  to  stand  a  pitched  battle  ;  but  he  may  be  utterly 
puzzled  how  to  defeat  an  army  which  comes  against  him 
like  a  cloud  of  flies,  which  never  seem  to  change  their 
place,  and  yet  are  always  around  him.  The  aim  of  a 
Chinese  commander,  according  to  Colonel  Gordon,  should 
never  be  to  defeat  his  adversaries.  He  should  always  ba 
content  with  worrying  them.  He  should  avoid  giving 
battle,  and  use  his  troops  entirely  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
communications,  in  attacking  his  baggage,  and  even  in 
keeping  him  awake.  This  last  recommendation  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  shrewd  minuteness  to  which 
Colonel  Gordon  descends.  He  advises  the  Government  to 
have  "a  few  small-bored,  very  long-range  wall-pieces, 
"  rifled  and  breech  loaders."  These  are  to  be  planted  a 
long  way  off  from  the  enemy's  camp,  where  they  will  ba 
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eafo  from  attack.  It*  it  should  turn  out  tliat  they 
aro  not  satb  from  attack,  tlicy  aro  on  no  account  to 
bo  defended.  The  advice  Colonel  Gokdon  gives  bo  the 
Chincso  in  that  event  is  perfectly  frank.  Tlicy  aro  to  run 
away.  Tho  loss  of  tlio  pieco  or  two  that  the  enemy  may 
take  will  matter  much  less  than  tho  loss  of  the  men  who 
might  be  slain  in  keeping  them.  Tho  object  of  firing  from  a 
distanco  is  not  to  kill  or  wound  the  enemy,  but  to  prevent 
him  from  sleeping.  "  If  ho  does  not  sleep,  then  he  gets  ill, 
"  aud  goes  into  hospital,  and  there  needs  other  enemies  to 
"  take  caro  of  him,  and  thus  tho  enemy's  numbers  aro 
"  reduced."  Tho  army  is,  under  no  circumstances,  to 
trouble  itsolf  about  fortifications.  If  it  wishes  to  reduce  a  fort, 
it  should  do  it  by  starvation,  not  by  assault.  If  a  fort  is  at- 
tacked, tho  garrison  ought  not  to  stay  to  stand  a  siege,  but 
to  go  out  at  once,  and  harass  the  enemy  in  tho  rear.  The 
Chinese  troops,  properly  equipped,  "  can  move  two  to  every 
"  one  U  the  enemy  marches."  To-day  they  "  will  be  beforo 
"  him  ;  to-morrow  they  wiil  be  behind  him  ;  the  next  day 
"  they  will  be  on  his  left  hand  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  enemy 
"  gets  tired  and  cross  with  such  long  walks,  and  his 
"  soldiers  quarrel  with  their  officers,  and  get  sick." 

The  arms  of  the  Chinese  troops  are  to  be  of  a  piece 
with  their  tactics.  An  abundance  of  fairly  serviceable 
rides  is  of  more  use  than  a  smaller  number  of  more  perfect 
weapons,  aud  the  money  which  will  buy  a  few  of  the  one 
wiil  buy  a  largo  number  of  the  other.  Even  if  the  Chinese 
were  armed  only  with  swords  and  spears,  they  might  hope 
to  beat  the  best  regular  troops,  provided  that  they  out- 
numbered them  ;  and  if,  instead  of  carrying  swords  and 
spears,  they  carry  ordinary  breechloaders,  the  victory  will 
certainly  be  theirs.  Ten  breechloaders  carrying  up  to 
1,000  yards  are  more  useful  than  five  carrying  up  to 
1,500.  If  the  Chinese  soldiers  were  given  the  latter 
weapons,  they  would  not  know  how  to  use  them,  and  only 
five  men  could  be  armed  for  the  money  which  would  arm 
ten  men  with  the  former.  The  rifles  should  not  be  very 
.  light  or  delicately  made.  Weight  does  not  matter  to  a 
Chinaman  who  carries  no  kit.  Financial  exhaustion  is  appa- 
rently the  form  of  defeat  which  Colonel  Gordon  most 
fears  for  China.  He  is  moi'e  anxious  to  husband  her 
money  than  to  husband  her  men,  and  is  willing  to  put 
up  with  moderate  efficiency  in  military  equipments,  if 
only  be  can  get  equipments  of  moderate  efficiency  for  all 
the  men  who  will  be  ready  to  carry  them.  His  advice 
about  artillery  and  torpedoes  runs  in  just  the  same  strain. 
The  Chinese  are  to  get  them  cheap,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
have  more  of  them.  The  utility  of  torpedoes  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  there  are  of  tliem.  If  they  are 
only  used  at  certain  places,  "  then  the  enemy  knows  that 
"  he  has  to  look  out  when  near  those  places."  But  when 
he  does  not  know  where  they  may  not  be,  "  be  can  never 
"  feel  safe  ;  be  is  always  anxious ;  he  cannot  sleep ;  be 
"  gets  ill,  and  dies."  The  misery  caused  by  prolonged 
want  of  sleep  seems  to  be  constantly  present  to  Colonel 
Gordon's  imagination.  To  be  plentiful,  torpedoes  must 
be  cheap,  and  to  be  cheap,  they  must  be  simple 
in  construction.  These  last  have  the  further  advan- 
tage of  not  easily  getting  out  of  order.  It  is  the  same 
with  guns  and  ships.  China  should  buy  no  more 
big  guns  to  defend  her  coasts.  Mortars  will  serve  her 
turn  much  better.  If  she  buys  one  18-ton  gun,  she  will 
find  that  she  cannot  pierce  the  sides  of  ber  enemy's  ships; 
whereas  she  can  get  five  hundred  mortars  for  the  same 
money,  and  the  shot,  if  it  hits  the  enemy's  ship  at  all, 
falls  on  the  deck,  where  it  does  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
A  port  which  is  defended  by  abundance  of  mortars  and 
abundance  of  torpedoes  is  practically  impregnable.  In 
the  same  way,  Colonel  Gordon  is  in  favour  of  small  ships, 
as  against  large  ones.  Large  ships  are  all  very  well  in 
the  open  sea,  but  the  open  sea  is  not  the  place  for  China 
to  show  ber  strength  in.  It  is  to  creeks  that  she 
ought  to  look  as  places  where  she  may  worry  her 
enemy's  ships  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  she 
worries  bis  soldiers  on  land. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  Colonel  Gordon 
mckes  a  distinction  between  the  military  and  the  naval 
policy  of  the  Chinese.  As  regards  the  army,  he  is  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  China  needs  no  foreigners  to  help 
her  to  carry  out  the  programme  he  has  sketched  out  for 
her.  If  she  cannot  do  what  he  suggests  for  herself,  no 
European  can  do  it  for  ber.  The  main  object  of  the  whole 
scheme  is  to  bring  out  the  peculiar  military  virtues  of  the 
Chinese  people,  aud  this  is  an  object  that  can  only  be 
carried  out  properly  by  a  native.    Foreign  interference 


would  probably  end  in  tho  adoption  of  a  mixed  Hystem 
which  would  bo  neither  European  nor  ChinoHO.  Ah  re- 
gards tho  licet,  bowever,  Colonel  Gobdom  speaks  in  quite 
a  different  tone.  China  must  have  European  officers  lor 
her  fleet,  and  Colonel  ( i ordom  makes  two  alternative  sug- 
gestions as  to  tho  manner  of  obtaining  them.  Is  it  better, 
lie  asks,  for  China  to  get  officers  hero  and  there,  or  to  ;isk 
somo  ono  foreign  Power  to  lend  her  officers?  Each 
proposal  has  its  disadvantages.  If  she  gets  hor  officers 
where  sho  can,  sbo  may  find  herself  at  war  with  tho 
country  to  which  tho  officers  of  tho  fleet  belong,  and 
then  many  of  them  will  have  to  leave  ber  service 
just  when  sho  most  wants  them.  If,  on  tho  other 
band,  she  asks  some  one  foreign  Power  to  lend  hor 
officers,  that  foreign  Power  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with 
her  policy.  It  will  be  an  ally  who  has  tho  power  of  mak- 
ing its  own  terms  for  the  assistance  it  gives.  It  is  some- 
what strango  to  find  that  Colonel  Gordon  decides  in 
favour  of  this  latter  plan.  The  best  and  safest  thing  for 
China,  he  says,  is  "  to  think  what  nation  there  is  who  would 
"  be  likely  to  be  good  friends  with  China  in  good  weather 
"  and  in  bad  weather,  and  then  to  ask  that  nation  to  lend 
"  China  the  officers  she  wants  for  her  fleet."  The  obser- 
vation that  naturally  suggests  itself  at  this  point  is  that,  if 
the  Chinese  Government  really  take  Colonel  Gordon's 
advice  and  determine  to  make  some  one  nation  their  friend 
and  to  apply  to  it  to  officer  their  fleet,  it  mayT  be  a  very 
serious  consideration  for  this  country.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  here  sketched  out  means  nothing  short  of 
an  alliance  between  China  and  some  one  European  Power. 
If  the  Power  chosen  by  China  is  England,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
many  things  there  will  be  to  be  said  against  such  an  offer 
being  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  offer  is  made 
and  declined,  or  if,  in  the  first  instance,  it  should  be  made 
to  and  accepted  by  some  other  Power  than  England,  the 
position  of  England  in  the  Eastern  seas  may  be  gravely 
affected.  Of  course  the  Chinese  Government  cannot  be 
expected  to  trouble  its  head  about  these  contingent 
annoyances  to  barbarian  Powers,  and  Colonel  Gordon  has 
only  done  his  duty  by  what  may  be  almost  called  bis 
second  country  in  giving  the  advice  which  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  the  best.  But  it  is  difficult  not  to  wish 
either  that  be  bad  read  his  duty  differently,  or  that  his 
advice  were  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  Chinese.  As 
it  is,  it  seems  so  admirably  suited  to  their  capacity,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  their  prejudices,  and  is  so  obviously 
disinterested  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Gordon,  that  there  is 
a  considerable  chance  of  its  being  accepted.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  Colonel  Gordon's  opinion  as  to  what 
answer  England  should  give  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
supposing  such  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  ber. 


PAX  GLADS TONIA NA . 

ri^HREE  Cabinet  Councils  in  a  week,  resulting  in  a  formal 
J-  announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  Cabinet  has  not  been 
able  to  make  up  its  mind,  represent  a  sufficiently  curious  state  of 
things.  It  is  a  state,  however,  which  cannot  have  been  very 
surprising  to  hearers  or  readers  of  tbe  now  historical  Guild- 
hall speech.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  many  encour- 
aging assurances  as  to  what  he  would  do  when  he  and  his  col- 
leagues awoke  to  the  fact  of  there  being  something  abnormal  in 
the  state  of  Ireland,  declined  very  decidedly  to  awake  at  once  to 
that  fact.  The  Prime  Minister  is  the  sluggard  of  the  poem  dear 
to  youth.  When  they  told  that  sluggard  that  it  was  time  to  get 
up,  he  declined  to  anticipate  the  contingency  ;  so  does  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. His  slumber  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  a  restless  one,  for 
three  Cabinet  Councils  in  a  week  represent  many  turnings  and 
tossings  to  and  fro  in  bed.  But,  as  far  as  definite  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  situation  goes,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government  are 
still  in  the  attitude  of  the  sluggard.  The  early  summoning  of  Par- 
liament is  in  their  case  the  exact  analogue  to  that  terrible  and 
shivering  exchange  of  tbe  warm  blankets  and  coverlets  for  the 
chilly  ambient  air  which  many  eloquent  writers  have  described, 
and  which  millions  of  lazy  mortals  have  contemplated  with  horror 
every  winter.  So  they  say  "  A  little  more  sleep  aud  a  little 
more  slumber,"  and  refuse  to  anticipate  the  contingency  which 
must  take  them  out  of  their  beds. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  becomes  every 
day  more  remarkably  real  when  we  remember  that  it  is  only  a 
contingency,  and  more  remarkably  present  when  we  remember 
that  it  is  only  an  anticipation.  By  the  time  these  lines  are  in 
print  it  is  indeed  possible  that  Captain  Boycott's  crops  may  have 
been  got  in.  It  is  an  .inexpressible  comfort,  it  seems,  to 
Radical  critics  to  think  tliat  the  getting-in  has  been  effected 

under  tbe  protection  of  "  tbe  law  as  it  stands."  "This,"  they  cry  

and  we  really  are  not  travestying  what  has  actually  beeu  said — "  is 
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the  country  where  you  want  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended. 
Is  not  Captain  Boycott  possessing  his  body — ave,  and  his  soul  and 
his  crops,  too — in  peace,  protected  only  by  forty  or  fifty  armed 
Orange  in  enj  who  are  protected  by  some  hundreds  of  Constabulary, 
■who  are  protected  by  a  battalion  of  foot  and  a  regiment  of  horse  ?  " 
This,  it  seems,  is  the  "  ordinary  method  "  of  enforcing  the  law  in 
free  countries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  policemen  and  soldiers 
are  the  "  ordinary  instruments "  of  the  law.  80  they  are,  no 
doubt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Irish 
constable  as  he  appears  to  the  Radical  eye  are  very  puzzling  to 
eyes  which  have  not  been  purged  with  Radical  euphrasy  and 
democratic  rue.  At  one  time  he  is  a  "green  soldier,"  a  pre- 
posterous being  whose  rifle  and  revolver  testily  to  the  scandalous 
tyranny  of  England  over  Ireland.  But  at  another  time  he  is,  it 
appears,  "  only  a  policeman,"  an  ordinary  instrument  of  the  law, 
the  same  peaceful  creature  as  the  familiar  blue-coated  guardian  of 
the  London  streets.  It  is  good,  too,  to  hear  Radicals  describing 
soldiers  as  the  "  ordinary  "  means  for  enforcing  respect  for  the  law. 
The  ghosts  of  Cartwright  and  Paine,  of  Orator  Hunt  and  Thelwall- 
of-the-pot-of-porter,  must  surely  shriek  and  gibber  somewhere  in 
Elysium  (or  in  the  other  place)  at  this  doctrine,  in  the  light  of 
which  Peterloo  becomes  as  edifying  a  testimony  to  the  completely 
satisfactory  condition  of  England  at  the  time  as  a  co-operative 
festival  or  a  Great  Exhibition.  Eor  the  times  seem  to  have  chauged 
remarkably  with  Radicalism  of  late,  and  the  obedient  Radicals 
have  changed  with  them. 

However,  the  Boycott  expedition  is  an  old  story  now,  and  such 
lesson  as  it  had  to  give  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  people  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  occasionally  consenting  to  recognize  facts,  instead  of 
refusing  to  anticipate  contingencies,  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
exhausted  long  ago.  The  Special  Correspondents  have  left  Mayo  and 
have  journeyed  to  Clare.  And  this  is  what  they  find  there,  or  at 
least  what  one  of  them  finds,  who  is  so  little  of  a  landlord- 
sympathizer  that  he  once  described  the  Boycott  expedition  as  a 
"  wrougheaded  scheme."  The  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neivs 
in  Ireland  paid  a  visit  at  the  end  of  last  week  to  Mr.  Richard 
Stacpoole,  of  Edenvale,  Clare.  The  condition  of  this  Vale  of 
Eden,  in  the  land  where  the  insufficiency  of  existing  law  is  a 
contingency  not  to  be  anticipated,  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Stacpoole 
is  a  great  landowner,  and  one  of  the  landowners  who  might  be 
thought  to  be  the  special  darlings  of  the  Irish.  He  lives  at  home 
and  keeps  uj)  a  great  establishment ;  he  hunts  the  county  ;  and  he 
races  not  merely  at  Punchestown,  but  on  the  English  courses,  and 
brings  back  glory  and  profit  to  Ireland.  An  ideal  man  for  Galway, 
or  for  Claie  either,  the  misguided  reader  may  think.  Not  a  bit  01 
it.  Before  the  visit  which  we  are  noticing  the  Irish  telegrams 
showed  that  something  was  wrong  with  Mr.  Stacpoole.  His 
harriers  have  been  interfered  with ;  some,  it  was  said,  were 
poisoned,  but  this  is  not  certain.  Farmers  have  been  threatened 
if  they  let  the  hunt  ride  over  their  lands.  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  to  account  for  this  but  the  usual  reason  that  Mr.  Stac- 
poole (against  whose  conduct  as  a  landlord  we  do  not  understand 
that  anything  is  said)  wishes  to  have  his  own.  There  is  one 
thing  of  his  own — his  life — which,  it  seems,  he  would  not  have 
very  long  were  it  not  for  something  else  of  his  own — namely,  his 
reputation  for  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  He  walks  about 
with  a  big  revolver,  and  a  single,  but  trusty,  bodyguard.  The 
bodyguard  has  orders  if  his  master  is  shot  to  leave  him  to  die,  if 
it  must  be  so,  but  to  kill  the  assassin  at  all  hazards.  Mr.  Stac- 
poole himself  is  by  no  means  disinclined  in  case  of  suspicious  ap- 
pearauces  to  fire  first.  Eor  there  is  a  game  at  which  the  lead  is 
of  more  importance  even  than  in  the  game  of  piquet,  ai  d  that  is 
the  game  of  shooting.  The  valiant  tenantry  of  Clare  nave 
hitherto  hesitated  at  the  chance  of  being  preliminarily 
shot  by  their  landlord,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  being 
subsequently  shot  by  his  henchman.  Eor,  though  the  Land 
Leaguer  is  prodigal  of  other  folks'  lives,  he  has  a  great  re- 
spect for  his  own.  Mr.  Stacpoole's  method,  therefore,  though 
somewhat  harassing,  has  been  effective ;  but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Correspondent  of  a  Liberal  journal  should  apparently 
accept  the  view  that  "  there  was  no  longer  .any  law  in  Clare." 
The  law  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  is  sufficient.  In  that  of 
eyewitnesses  it  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has, 
as  a  living  and  acting  power,  ceased  to  exist. 

Now  let  us  cross  the  island  and  come  to  Dublin.  A  letter  in 
Tuesday's  'limes  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  day's  work  in  that  capital 
of  a  peaceful  land  where  the  ordinary  law  is  administered  with 
such  perfect  efficacy  that  the  contingency,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  Editor  of  the  Times  would  not  have  inserted  this 
letter  without  guarantees  of  its  genuineness;  but,  as  it  happens, 
it  really  matters  little  whether  it  U  an  historic  summary  or  only  a 
clever  collection  of  facts  separately  true.  For  that  they  are  sepa- 
rately true  there  is  evidence  abundant  and  superabundant.  The 
writer,  then,  who  gives  himself  out  as  the  Secretary  apparently  of 
an  Insurance  Company,  informs  us  that  in  a  single  day  his  head 
office  in  London  declined  to  advance  any  mouey  on  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  or  to  allow  insurance  upon  accidents  ;  that  insur- 
ance against  fire  in  that  country  has  to  be  underwritten  by  numerous 
offices,  because  no  single  one  will  take  the  risk  ;  that  a  client  had  to 
be  refused  the  insurance  of  his  tenants'  hay;  that  another  applied 
to  raise  money  to  pay  the  charges  on  his  estate,  his  rents  having 
been  withheld ;  and  that  a  third  applied  for  time  to  pay  his  own 
insurance  premiums  for  the  same  cause.  This  is  the  country  in 
■which  Mr.  Charles  Russell  is  cocksure  that  there  is  really  no  danger 
for  landlords  or  anybody  else  ;  in  which  the  sufficiency  of  the  or- 
dinary law  for  all  purposes  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conti- 


nued and  devoted  belief ;  and  in  which  Cabinet  Ministers  appear  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  outrage,  even  if  it  does  exist,  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  anarchy  of  Macedonia 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  But  it  requires  an  acute  logician 
to  distinguish  between  Colonel  Synge"s  position  at  Salonica  a  year 
ago  and  Mr.  Stacpoole's  in  Clare  to-day,  nor  do  we  think  that 
property  in  Thessaly  could  be  much  more  useless  to  its  proprietor 
as  regards  the  conveniences  of  civilized  and  legal  arrangements 
than,  according  to  this  Dublin  Secretary, property  in  Ireland  is  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  days  of  panoramas  have  rather  gone  by,  otherwise  a 
panorama  (with  i*eal  men,  fire,  pikes,  &c.  if  possible)  of  Ireland  as 
it  is  would  be  an  instructive  and  exciting  spectacle.  Here  we 
should  have  a  gang  of  ruffians  with  blackened  faces,  wakening  up 
a  publican  after  midnight,  politely  asking  for  "glasses  round,"  and 
with  equal  politeness  ascertaining  that  their  host  is  a  subscriber  to 
the  Land  League  before  they  depart.  This  case  of  the  Wicklow 
publican  Hunter  is  an  excellent  test  case.  In  a  country  where  the 
processes  of  ordinary  law  go  on  so  smoothly  as,  on  the  best 
authority,  we  know  that  they  do  in  Ireland,  it  is  clear  that  Hunter 
committed  a  grave  breach  of  that  law  in  supplying  liquor  out  of 
hours.  He  ought  to  be  punished,  therefore,  for  of  course  the  idea  of 
terrorism  can  enter  into  no  one's  head.  Elsewhere  we  should 
have  a  mild  Land  Leaguer  in  a  mask  entering  a  house  in  the 
county  of  Cork  by  night,  and  wounding  the  sister  of  the  occupier 
with  a  pike.  This  person  (the  Land  Leaguer,  not  the  woman) 
is  pathetically  described  by  his  friends  as  being  "  in  a  most  melan- 
choly condition."  In  the  next  division  of  the  panorama  (we  are 
only  noticing  cases  reported  in  a  single  stretch  of  forty-eight 
hours),  the  patriots  might  be  seen  houghing  ten  cattle  in  Galway, 
and  the  artist  (supposing  the  scene  to  be  merely  painted)  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill  by  depicting  the  sorrow 
which  must  have  been  expressed  in  the  manly  but  blackened 
faces  of  the  houghers  when  they  found  that  they  were  "  pro- 
bably mistaken  in  the  ownership  of  the  cattle."  Yet,  again,  a 
medical  student  proposes  to  "  Boycott  the  police  " — that  is  to  say, 
to  refuse  fire  and  water  to  the  energetic  instruments  of  the  ordi- 
nary law,  which  is  nevertheless  working  with  such  admirable 
success.  These  things,  with  a  view  of  the  camp  at  Lough  Mask, 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Stacpoole  strolling  about  with  his  revolver  and 
his  bodyguard,  and  a  few  more,  would  make  an  admirable  "  Adven- 
tures of  Forty-eight  Hours  in  a  Country  where  the  ordinary  law  is 
sufficient."  It  would  be  good,  as  we  have  said,  as  a  panorama  ; 
better  still  perhaps  as  a  Drury  Lane  spectacle.  We  shall  charge 
no  copyright  fees  to  any  enterprising  manager  who  likes  to  embody 
it  in  his  forthcoming  pantomime. 

How  intelligent  and  superior  persons  like  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  are 
sure  that  it  is  "  all  the  House  of  Lords  "  ;  how  an  unkind  land- 
lord of  the  name  of  Mahony  has  jii'st  demolished  the  assumptions 
of  the  more  moderate  friends  of  the  Land  Leaguers  in  England  ; 
and  many  other  curious  things  relating  to  Ireland  which  have 
passed  in  the  last  week,  we  cannot  stay  to  tell.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  point  out  the  most  striking  facts  which  since  last 
Saturday  have  shown  how  order  reigns  in  Ireland,  how  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  policemen  and  soldiers  (applied,  it  is  true,  in  rather 
large  doses)  are  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, and  how  the  country  at  large  is  basking  and  sunning  itself 
in  that  Peace  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  (the  phrase  cannot  be  said 
to  savour  of  profanity,  because  it  is  absolutely  the  only  one  appli- 
cable) passeth  all  understanding. 


STODDART  AND  TWEEDSIDE. 

TV/TR.  THOMAS  TOD  STODDART,  who  died  lately  at  Kelso, 
lyjL  was  the  last  of  a  great  race  of  anglers.  He  had  known  the 
Border  waters  when  there  werebutafewhandmills  at  the  now  popu- 
lous towns,  Hawick,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Galashiels,  which  fiil 
the  rivers  with  abominations  literally  of  every  dye.  In  Mr. 
Stoddart's  youth  trout  were  plentiful,  and  not  very  cautious.  An 
angler  so  skilled  as  he  was  might  have  occasion  to  say,  like  Mr. 
Henderson,  "  the  broom's  in  the  basket " — that  is,  the  basket  is 
filled  to  the  brim  very  early  in  the  day.  Those  were  years  when 
the  riparian  landlords  had  not  yet  drained  the  hillsides  with  such 
unmerciful  science  that  the  streams  run  muddy  white  for  a  day 
after  rain,  and  then  subside  in  twenty-four  hours  to  the  shallow 
summer  level.  Even  unskilled  fishermen,  angling  down  stream 
against  all  the  directions  of  science,  could  hope  to  catch  a  few 
dozen  yellow  trout  in  water  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark 
porter-colour,  refined  to  amber  in  the  shallows.  Mr.  Stoddart 
was  of  the  generation  of  Christopher  North,  who  once  walked 
fourteen  miles  to  the  place  where  he  meant  to  begin  angling,  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  book  of  flies  at  home,  walked  back,  re- 
turned again  to  the  loch-side,  and  made  his  way  home  in  the 
evening  with  two  stone  weight  of  trout  in  the  creel  on  his  back. 
In  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  century  anglers  were  not 
n  imsrous.  Now  every  pool  and  stream  has  its  fishers  in  the  open 
Tweed  water,  while  smaller  rivers,  like  Ale,  are  systematically 
poached  with  nets.  Mr.  Stoddart's  little  book  of  Scottish  fishing 
idyls  {Angling  Reminiscences.  Edinburgh:  1837))  contains  many 
pictures  of  the  good  sport  that  might  be  had  forty  years  ago. 
Readers  may  remember  his  sketch  of  twilight-fishing  in  summer 
which  it  is  almost  irritating  to  read  of  in  November  weather,  with 
some  four  months  between  us  and  the  advent  of  the  first  march- 
brown.    Night-lishiug,  when  it  is  so  dark  that  you  cannot  see  the 
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flies,  or  the  line,  is  often  very  successful  in  tlio  Twood.  The  angler  is 
guided  only  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  as  the  big  trout 
splash  about  his  lure,  nnd  it  is  difficult  enough,  of  coarse,  to  land 
trout  in  theso  circumstances.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Henderson, 
the  author  of  ono  of  the  best  modern  works  on  Balling,  My  Life  (is 
an  Angler,  seems  only  to  havo  tried  night-lishing  twice,  by  way  of 
experiment.  Tlio  experiment,  to  bo  sure,  is  not  a  comfortable,  nor 
even  a  very  safe,  ono,  except  when  tho  angler  lives  by  tlio  very 
side  of  tho  stream,  and  knows  ovory  stone  and  bank  and  ledgo  as 
well  as  tho  blind  fisherman  of  St.  Boswoll's.  To  that  sportsman, 
of  course,  night  is  tho  most  suitable  season,  for  ho  is  not  vexed  by 
the  presence  of  rivals.  It  stands  to  reason  that  trout  must  often  feed  in 
the  night,  because  in  the  daytime  tho  most  experienced  anglers 
frequently  find  them  sullen,  and  apparently  surfeited.  Tho  very 
strangeness  of  night-fishing,  the  increased  sound  of  the  waters 
"  deepening  their  voice  with  tho  deepening  of  the  night/'  tho  shrill 
startling  voices  of  night-birds,  the  appearance  of  shy  animals  that 
shun  the  day,  make  the  sport  worth  trying  in  June  weather,  even 
though  it  has  a  certain  air  of  poaching.  As  to  the  quautity  of 
slaughter  in  the  old  times,  Mr.  Stoddart's  account  of  a  match 
lid  wn.li  "Jack  Leister"  and  "  Tom  Otter"  on  one  side,  and 
"Mark  Weir"  and  "Richard  Heronbill"  on  the  other,  bears 
witness  to  something  like  butchery.  The  two  former  captured, 
with  fly,  in  the  Tweed,  sixty-eight  pounds  of  trout,  the  latter 
scored  fifty-one.  Except  in  such  comparatively  distant  and  un- 
poached  waters  as  Loch  Assynt  or  Loch  Awe,  in  Sutherlandshire, 
we  doubt  whether  such  baskets  of  yellow  trout  could  now  be 
made  in  Northern  lochs  or  streams.  At  the  time  when  the 
"  creeper "  or  undeveloped  may-fly  can  be  used  as  a  bait,  or  in 
June  with  worm,  in  clear  water,  experts  can  still  secure  trout  both 
numerous  and  large  iu  Tweed,  Yarrow,  and  the  smaller  waters 
which  flow  into  St.  Mary's  Loch.  But  May  and  June,  the  seasons 
of  large  takes,  are  just  the  seasons  when  most  people  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  leave  town.  Holidays  generally  fall  in  August  and 
September;  the  former  is  a  bad  month  for  trout-fishing ;  in  the 
latter,  though  there  are  plenty  of  flies  on  the  water,  trout  begin 
to  fall  out  of  condition,  and  the  wader  finds  the  rivers  unpleasantly 
cold. 

Mr.  Stoddart  was  so  fond  of  the  Tweed  that  we  may  say  of 
him  what  he  says  of  his  own  "  Tom  Otter."  "  His  attachment  to 
Tweedside  was  altogether  uncommon.  The  river  seemed  to  him 
hallowed  water.  He  revered  its  banks  and  channels,  its  tribu- 
taries, from  their  very  sources,  and  all  belonging  to  it."  His 
enthusiasm  took  the  shape  of  poetry  which  we  cannot  but  think 
greatly  superior  to  most  of  the  verses  written  by  anglers,  a  race 
whose  love  of  song  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  skill  in  this 
accomplishment.  Some  of  his  verses  are  humorous,  like  the 
following  piece,  aimed  at  his  enemies  the  landlords,  who  have 
sometimes  shown  an  inclination  to  preserve  the  once  free  and 
public  waters  of  Tweedside  : — 

They've  steekit  the  -waters  agen  us,  Jock, 

They've  steekit  the  burnies  and  a'  ; 
We  hae  na  a  chiel  to  befrien'  us,  Jock, 

Our  laird's  aye  makin'  the  law. 
We'll  neither  get  yellow  nor  grey-fin,  Jock, 

Nor  bull-heid,  nor  sawmon  ava, 
The  laird  he's  aye  at  the  savin,  Jock, 

And  bauds  to  us  weel  wi'  his  law. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  salmon  pools  of  the  lower  Tweed,  now 
let  at  very  heavy  rentals,  might  be  fished  by  any  one 
who  could  spare  five  shillings  for  the  "tacks-man,"  and 
half-a-crown  and  a  luncheon  for  the  boatman.  Times  have 
altered;  salmon-fishing  in  the  Tweed  is  a  luxury  for  dukes  and 
Postmasters-General,  and  it  is  only  on  the  tributaries  that  the 
angler  without  money  in  his  purse  can  hope  to  have  salmon,  any- 
thing but  clean  run,  in  his  basket.  The  lairds  have  usually  been 
very  generous  in  permitting  all  comers  to  fish  for  trout,  but  even 
here  Mr.  Stoddart  must  have  noticed  a  "  heavy  change."  The 
natives  of  the  manufacturing  towns  are  not  disinclined  to  use  nets 
"rake-hooks,"  and  other  illegal  instruments.  Moreover,  they 
swarm  on  the  river-side  in  such  crowds  as  to  interfere  with  the 
privacy  of  owners  of  land.  There  is  a  constant  political  feud,  too, 
between  the  Tory  lairds  and  the  manufacturing  hands,  so  that 
many  reasons  combine  to  make  the  landlords  preserve  the  trout- 
fisning,  about  which  they  used  to  be  indifferent.  Another  Scotch 
song  of  Mr.  Stoddart's  bewails  that  curious  phenomenon,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  larger  and  lordlier  trout  from  Yarrow.  Even 
now,  no  manufactory  pollutes  the  "  silent  stream  that  flows  the 
dark  hills  under,"  and  forty  years  ago  scientific  farming  had  not 
poisoned  the  fish  with  sheep-washing.  But,  for  some  "unknown 
reason,  perhaps  because  the  lime  of  a  fallen  bridge  had  poisoned 
the  water,  the  trout  became  scarce  and  poor: — 

The  yallow  fins  o'  Yarrow  dale 
I  kenna  whar  they've  gane  tae  ; 

Were  ever  troots  in  border  vale 
Sae  comely  or  sae  dainty  ? 

Now  he  that  angles  Yarrow  ower 
(Maun  changes  ever  waken  ?), 

Frae  our  Lady's  loch  to  Newark  Tower, 
Will  find  the  stream  forsaken. 
In  a  very  different  strain  is  this  angling  song,  which  perhaps 
would  be  best  appreciated  at  an  angling  supper  in  the  "Crook 
Loch  •—      UPJ?er  rweed'orat  "Tibby  Shiels',"  by  Our  Lady's 

Bring  the  rod,  the  line,  the  reel ! 
Bring,  oh  !  bring  the  osier  creel ! 
Bring  me  flics  of  fifty  kinds, 
Bring  me  showers,  and  clouds,  and  wind.. 


All  thing!  right  and  tight, 
All  tilings  well  and  proper, 

Trailer  red  and  bright, 

Dark  and  wdy  dropper  ; 
Casts  of  midges  bring, 

M  ade  of  plover  bookie, 
Wit  h  a  gaudy  wing. 

And  a  cobweb  tackle. 

But,  though  the  poet  asks  for  "  flies  of  fifty  kinds,"  tho  angler 
knew  better.  Flies  black,  rod,  and  dun,  varying  in  size  with  tho 
weather  and  state  of  tho  water,  are  all  that  one  needs  on  the 
Tweed.  Mr.  Stoddart  says  as  much  in  an  excessively  vernacular 
lyric,  intended  for  Tweedside  anglers,  "  et  non  autres,"  as  Rabelais 
has  it : — 

Wen  donr-lookin  hniks  are  the  thing 
Moose  body  and  laverock  wing  ; 

There's  mony  a  chield  ta'en  ano 

Wi  mauk  or  wi  niennin, 
But  the  Hoe  answers  best  iu  the  spring. 

The  border  rivers  are  the  ancient  homes  of  poetry,  since  Truo 
Thomas  left  Leader  Water  for  the  streams  of  Fairyland,  since  the 
Bard  of  Rule  was  slain  by  a  minstrel's  sword,  since  the  dying 
knight's  blood  reddened  the  Douglas  burn,  and  Coekburn's  widow 
bewailed  her  outlaw  lord,  and  a  slain  lover  was  sought  by  his  lady 
in  vain,  near  the  Bowie  Dens  of  Yarrow.  Great  poets  of  later 
days,  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  have  "  plucked  the  reed  and  watched 
it  floating  down  the  Tweed,"  or  have  rhymed  on  the  charm  of 
Yarrow,  visited  or  unvisited.  Hogg,  too,  left  songs  that  have  not 
lost  all  their  charm — Hogg  of  whom  Mr.  Stoddart  wrote,  in  a 
sonnet  on  anglers — 

Ah,  one  I  gaze  on  in  the  fancied  band, 
Unlike  the  rest  in  years,  in  gait,  in  hue, 
Uprisen  from  a  dim  and  shadowy  land. 
Ask  what  loved  phantom  fixes  my  regard, 
Yarrow's  late  pride,  the  Angler,  Shepherd,  Bard. 

The  whole  border  country  is  haunted  by  echoes  of  song  and 
memories  of  poets,  yet  the  augler  as  he  works  his  way  up  from 
Clovenfords,  past  Ashestiel  to  the  Crook,  while  he  forgets  not 
Scott's,  will  remember  Stoddart's  verses, — 

The  lonesome  Tala  and  the  Lyne, 

And  Manor  wi'  its  mountain  rills, 
And  Etterick,  whose  waters  twine 

Wi'  Yarrow  frae  the  forest  hills, 
And  Gala  too,  and  Teviot  bright, 

And  many  a  stream  of  playful  speed, 
Their  kindred  valleys  all  unite 

Among  the  braes  of  bonnie  Tweed. 

The  "  Teviot  bright "  is  now  of  the  brightness  of  slightly  diluted 
ink,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Hawick  millowners.  But  the 
Tweed  still  survives,  not  wholly  defiled  by  human  greed,  and,  in 
spring,  the  angler  pent  in  towns  may  say,  with  Mr.  Stoddart, 

The  voice  of  the  city,  the  whisper  of  men, 
I  hear  them,  and  hate  them,  and  weary  again 
For  the  lull  of  the  streams,  the  breath'of  the  brae, 
Brought  down  in  a  morning  of  May. 

He  prophesied  of  his  own  end,  and  its  consolations,  forty  years 
ago:— 

And  I,  when  to  breathe  is  a  burden,  and  joy 
Forgets  me,  and  life  is  no  longer  the  boy, 
On  the  labouring  staff",  and  the  tremulous  knee, 
Will  wander,  bright  river,  to  thee  ! 

And  the  hymn  of  the  furze,  when  the  dew-pearls  are  shed, 
And  the  old  sacred  tones  of  thy  musical  bed, 
Will  close,  as  the  last  mortal  moments  depart, 
The  golden  gates  of  the  heart ! 

An  angler's  dirge,  by  the  same  angler  poet,  is  more  appropriate 
now : — 

Sorrow,  sorrow,  speed  away 

To  our  angler's  quiet  mound, 
With  the  old  pilgrim,  twilight  grey, 

Enter  thou  the  holy  ground  ; 
There  he  sleeps,  whose  heart  was  twined 

With  wild  stream  and  wandering  burn, 
Wooer  of  the  western  wind, 

Watcher  of  the  April  morn  ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BELLS. 

WHY  is  it  that  the  subject  of  bells  can  never  be  introduced 
in  public  without  the  certainty  of  a  fight  P  Matter-of-fact 
persons  may  reply  that  it  is  because  campanology  is  one  of  the 
numerous  subjects  to  which  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  does  the  honour 
of  knowing  them,  and  because,  when  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  makes 
his  appearance,  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  that  there  should  not 
shortly  be  "  wigs  on  the  green."  This  is  a  gross  and  material  ex- 
planation, and  we  decline  to  pledge  ourselves  to  it.  Very  possibly 
it  is  the  revenge  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  for  the  discomfiture 
which,  as  is  well  known,  bells  inflict  upon  them.  Driven  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  instruments,  they  take  refuge  in  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  the  persons  who  write  and  talk  about  bells, 
and  provoke  them  to  mortal  combat.  Yet  another  explanation 
(this  time  once  more  of  the  commonplace  sort)  is  that  all  kinds  of 
music  have  the  power  either  to  charm  or  to  irritate  the  hearer  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  bell  music  more  than  any  others.  There 
are  some  people,  nervous  and  irritable  enough  in  the  matter  of  other 
sounds,  to  whom  bell-ringing,  unless  the  bells  are  in  absolutely 
stunning  proximity,  is  rather  a  soothing  than  a  disturbing  noise. 
Indeed,  habit,  if  nothing  else,  must  produce  this  result  on  all  but 
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a  very  few  unhappy  persons,  if  they  happen  to  have  teen  educated 
at  either  of  the  English  Universities,  and  especially  at  Oxford. 
What  with  chapel  bells  by  the  score  in  the  morning,  bells  striking 
the  hours  and  quarters  with  such  a  noble  independence  of  Green- 
wich or  any  other  arbitrary  standard  that  not  one  minute  of  the 
sixty  is  quite  silent,  chapel  bells  again  in  the  evening,  chimes 
rung  in  honour  of  new  Fellows  or  Scholars  at  odd  times" through- 
out the  day,  and  the  hundred  booms  of  Tom  to  Cnish  up  with, 
a  very  few  months'  experience  of  Oxford  makes  a  man  as  in- 
different, to  say  no  more,  to  the  sound  as  a  boilerinaker  is  to  the 
clank  of  hammer  and  rivet.  But  everybody  has  acquaintances 
who  regard  bells  with  an  abhorrence  almost  equal  to  their  ab- 
horrence of  bagpipes.  They  may  perhaps  confess  that  a  distant 
peal,  heard  over  half  a  league  of  wood  and  meadow,  is  not  bad  ; 
but  the  admission  has  to  be  suspected  of  the  same  hypocrisy  which 
makes  a  Scotchman  eulogize  the  music  of  the  pipes  "  far  down  the 
glen."  The  expression  is  poetical ;  the  meaning  seems  but  too 
suggestive  of  the  further  the  better.  In  crowded  cities  especially 
there  is  a  curious  objection  to  bells,  though  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  which  takes  olf  the  hideous  oppressiveness  of  the  modern 
street  better  than  what  Mr.  Froude  has  well  said  to  be  the  specially 
mediaeval  music  of  bell3.  A  day  or  two  ago,  while  a  not  dis- 
similar controversy  wa3  going  on  in  London,  a  gentleman  at  Man- 
chester complained  piteously  in  one  of  the  local  papers  of  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  though  this  was  on  Sunday  and  for  service.  "  Could 
any  one,"  said  this  indignant  person,  "  produce  a  single  text  of 
Scripture  authorizing  or  ordaining  the  use  of  bells?"  The  chal- 
lenge, we  believe,  remained  unanswered ;  which,  considering  the 
date  usually  assigned  to  the  composition  of  the  sacred  texts,  and 
that  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  bells  into  the  church  service, 
does  not  surprise  us. 

The  actual  battle  began  on  this  wise.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Pauls  have  laid  their  heads  and  their  purses  together,  and 
with  one  accord  desire  a  big  bell.  They  have  got  a  peal,  and  they 
have  a  bell  of  the  bigness  of  five  tons,  or  thereabouts;  but  this  is 
not  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  dignity  of  the  Chapter,  or  the 
Cathedral,  or  the  capital.  Canon  Gregory,  who  has  made  himself 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  project,  aims  at  twelve  tons.  This,  it  is 
true,  would  still  lag  behind,  not  merely  the  famous  Continental 
bells,  but  also  Big  Ben  the  unfortunate.  But  it  would  far  out- 
weigh the  Toms  of  Oxford  and  of  Lincoln  (Harry  of  Canterbury  is 
hut  an  infant,  though  an  aged  one),  and  it  would  outstrip  Peter 
of  York  sufficiently  to  correspond  properly  to  the  respective 
dignity  of  the  two  Lord  Mayors.  The  inferiority  to  Westminster 
may  be  thought  to  be  a  graceful  concession  to  the  sister  city. 
Besides,  the  unnamed  bell,  which  is  yet  in  the  furnace  of  the 
future,  must  by  courtesy  be  supposed  to  be  without  a  flaw,  and  a 
flawless  bell  of  twelve  tons  can  cerfciinly  make  more  noise  than 
a  flawed  one  (if  it  be  flawed)  of  fourteen.  It  was  this  same 
flaw,  however,  that  really  developed  this  present  battle  of  the 
hells.  Into  this  branch  of  the  fight  we  absolutely  decline 
to  enter.  The  flaws  of  Big  Ben  are  the  subject  of  what 
used  to  be  called  in  Scotland  a  "ganging  plea,"  both  in  the 
literal  and  the  metaphorical  sense.  Big  lien  is  the  Schleswig- 
Holbtein  of  matters  campanological — a  thing  which,  when  the 
wise  man  hears  of,  he  stops  his  ears  and  runs  away  swiftly.  The 
main  question  is  whether  Canon  Gregory's  desire  for  a  really 
big  bell  is  to  be  gratified  or  not.  If  not,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to 
he  for  want  of  money.  Whether  the  resources  of  science  are 
equal  nowadays  to  the  casting  of  a  really  good  and  large 
hell  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  (though  the  participle  is 
hardly  wanted,  for  all  questions  relating  to  bells  are  vexed) 
of  the  subject.  But  it  seems  that  a  bell  of  the  desired  bigness 
could  be  got  for  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
more  than  half  the  money  is  promised  already.  There  is  the 
tower  ready  ;  there  is  the  peal  to  which  a  really  big  bell  is,  if  not 
a  necessary  adjunct,  at  any  rate  a  handsome  appurtenance.  As 
yet,  however,  rather  cold  water  has  been  thrown  on  Canon  Gregory 
and  his  bell.  Even  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  either  out  of  fondness 
for  "  Ben  "  or  from  a  natural  desire  to  be  in  opposition,  discoun- 
tenances the  idea.  Two  "  Bens  "  summoning  London  to  take 
note  of  the  flight  of  time  would,  he  thinks,  be  "  an  unnecessary 
competition  of  noises."  Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  his  original 
proposal  Canon  Gregory  does  not  clearly  indicate  the  destiny 
of  the  big  bell.  If  it  were  to  be  merely  struck  mechani- 
cally with  a  hammer  to  note  the  hours,  there  would  certainly  be 
something  of  an  unnecessary  competition  of  noises.  But  if  it  were 
to  be  regularly  rung,  as  Big  Ben  is  not,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bell- 
lovers  and  the  rage  of  the  bell-haters  within  hearing  of  it  would  be 
very  much  increased,  and  it  would  have  a  raison  d'etre  at  once. 
A  "  Provincial  Incumbent,"  who  has  written  on  the  matter  appar- 
ently with  some  knowledge,  says  that  even  the  present  five-tonner 
is  not  regularly  rung,  and  suggests  that  quite  enough  noise  could 
he  got  out  of  that.  Here  also  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  in  opposi- 
tion. The  five-tonner  is  a  very  bad  five-tonner,  he  says  ;  but,  if  it 
were  recast  and  thickened  (which  it  might  be  with  the  money 
promised),  it  might  be  made  very  good.  So  that  there  are  three 
propositions  before  the  world — the  original  proposition  of  the 
Chapter  for  a  really  big  bell,  the  proposition  of  the  "  Provin- 
cial Incumbent"  that  more  should  be  got  out  of  the  existing 
hell,  and  the  proposition  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  that  the  pre- 
sent bell  should  be  recast  and  thickened.  Perhaps  we  may  add 
a  fourth,  which  is,  that  things  should  be  left  as  they  are,  though 
this  proposition  does  not  express  any  idea  of  our  own  on  the 
subject. 

We  own  to  a  very  decided  liking  for  bolls.    There  is  no  sound, 


as  has  been  already  said,  which  seems  so  appropriate  at  once  to 
the  noises  of  the  town  and  to  the  silence  of  the  country,  none 
which  is  so  little  of  a  disturbance  a3  an  accompaniment  to  business 
and  so  much  of  an  assistance  to  dreamy  idleness.  It  does  not,  like 
ordinary  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  distract  the  attention  of  the 
writer  ;  and  the  reader,  to  judge  from  our  experience,  reads  all  the 
more  easily  and  pleasantly  for  it.  The  only  occupation  to  which 
bells  may  be  said  to  be  something  of  a  hindrance  is  conversation, 
and  we  fear  that,  as  a  general  rule,  f  he  average  voice  of  the  bells 
is  apt  to  be  much  better  worth  listening  to  than  the  average  human 
cry,  as  the  Laureate  poetically  calls  it,  or,  to  put  it  less  amiably, 
the  average  human  chatter.  There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  appro- 
priateness in  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the 
City  Cathedral  at  the  present  time.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  just 
told  us  thatLondon  is  a  much  less  dull  place  than  he  can  remember 
it  as  being  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ;  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  less  hideous  place  and  perhaps  a  less  noisy  one. 
The  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  all  round  St. 
Paul's  are  not  altogether  according  to  knowledge,  and  they  have 
swept  away  not  a  few  things  that  are  much  to  be  regretted.  But 
at  any  rate  the  Embankment  and  some  other  novelties  approach 
the  ideal  of  the  ornaments  of  a  great  city  somewhat  nearer  than 
the  average  architectural  features  of  the  same  localities  did  half  a 
century,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ago.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  speak  with  unmixed  commendation  of  wood  and  asphalte  pave- 
ment and  of  underground  railways.  But  the  former  have  at  any  rate 
reduced  what  was  at  one  time  the  intolerable  roar  of  the  streets 
to  a  gentler  key,  capable  of  being  pleasantly  dominated  by  bell 
music  ;  and  the  latter  have  so  far  cleared  the  pavements  that  it  is 
possible  to  walk  in  a  contemplative  manner  without  having  some 
one's  boot  on  one's  corns  and  some  one's  elbow  in  one's  ribs  every 
second.  There  could  be  worse  accompaniments  to  the  river  view  from 
the  Embankment  on  a  wiuter  night  or  in  an  autumn  sunset  than  the 
peal  of  the  bells  of  St.  Paul's,  duly  interluded  with  solo  discourse 
either  from  Canon  Gregory's  big  bell,  or  from  a  bell  of  such  different 
bigness  as  the  wisdom  of  campanologists  may  determine  upon  and 
the  skill  of  bell-founders  construct.  But  then  we  must  agree  with 
the  "  Provincial  Incumbent  "  that  the  bells,  and  particularly  the 
bell,  must  bo  used  according  to  knowledge.  In  the  words  of  the 
famous  jingle,  it  is  necessary  for  the  clocha  clochabilis  to  clocltare 
clochative,  and  not  merely  to  boom  antagonistically  to  Benjamin  in 
what  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  whose  competence  in  this  particular 
department  is  not  deniable,  appropriately  calls  a  competition  of 
noises.  Whatever  Sir  Edmund  does  or  does  not  know,  a  competi- 
tion of  noises  is  a  thing  in  which  he  is  an  expert. 

Much  more  battle  may  be  expected  on  the  subject  of  this  unborn 
bell,  even  if  his  unfortunate,  though  actually  existing  rival  should 
he  kept  out  of  the  memorial.  His  voice  is  obviously  not  antici- 
pated with  pleasure  in  Printing  House  Square,  which  is  indeed 
sufficiently  near  his  cradle.  All  the  bell-founders  will  fight  for  the 
honour  of  ushering  him  into  the  world ;  and,  when  this  fight  is 
over,  all  the  unsuccessful  bell-founders  and  their  literary  friends 
will  not  for  some  time  be  tired  of  discovering  his  infantine  de- 
fects, and  of  asserting  how  much  better  they  could  have  done 
it.  His  name,  as  in  the  case  of  other  infants,  will  be  a  matter 
of  fierce  controversy.  No  one  knows  why  Torn  "  should  have 
been  twice  selected  for  great  bells,  despite  the  tremendous  sentence 
passed  by  Bryden  on  the  name.  Indeed,  Tom  of  Oxford  is  said 
to  have  been  christened  Mary,  and  how  the  metamorphosis  of 
names  and  sexes  was  effected  is  a  mystery.  Southey's  suggestion 
of  Peter  as  an  obvious  accompaniment  to  Bell  has  been  carried 
out  at  York,  though  the  reference  may  be  presumed  to  be  rather 
to  the  local  saint  than  to  the  author  of  the  Excursion.  But 
quite  enough  familiar  names  remain  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
controversy.  After  all,  the  bell  is  at  present  only  half  subscribed 
for  and  not  half  decided  upon,  so  it  may  be  premature  to  con- 
sider these  matters.  Let  us  hope  that,  if  he  ever  comes  into 
existence,  he  will  not  be  cracked,  will  not  bring  the  tower  about 
the  ears  of  the  women's  tailors  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  will 
not  drive  any  industrious  apprentice  to  suicide  or  bad  courses, 
owing  to  an  incapacity  of  concentrating  his  attention  on  the 
columns  of  his  ledger,  and  will  keep  in  tune  and  time,  and  all 
other  things  which  a  good  bell  should  keep  in. 


THE  GENEVAN  BIBLE  WITH  TOMSON'S  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

WE  resume  the  history  of  Laurence  Tomson's  version  of  the 
New  Testament  (see  Saturday  Review,  November  6, 1 880)  at 
the  point  when  it  was  first  annexed  to  the  Genevan  Old  Testa- 
ment. For  eleven  years,  from  1576  to  1587  inclusive,  it  had  been 
printed  eight  times  in  a  separate  form ;  and  it  must  have  been 
owing  to  its  growing  popularity  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  to 
the  publisher  to  issue  this  translation  as  part  of  the  quarto 
Genevan  Bible  in  place  of  the  older  version  of  1560.  And  here  it 
is  necessary  to  caution  our  readers  against  a  mistake  made  by 
Lea  Wilson  in  calling  the  folios  of  1576  and  1577  Tomson's. 
This  mistake  has  been  copied  in  the  new  edition  of  Lowndes. 
We  have  seen  these  books,  and  they  are  both  pure  Genevans. 

As  we  have  formerly  seen,  the  popularity  of  the  book  could  scarcely 
have  been  owing  to  any  changes  introduced  in  the  text,  which  were 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
attributed  to  the  notes,  which,  as  has  been  said,  were  entirely 
different  from,  and  much  more  numerous  than,  those  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  old  Genevan  translation.    It  was  in  the /ear 
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1587  that  tho  first  edition  of  this  amalgamation  nppearod,  and  tho 
sumo  printer's  name  appears  in  nil  tho  editions  which  were 
published — and  that  in  about  equal  numbers  of  tho  old  and  new 

form,  the  number  of  Tomson's  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 

tho  others,  till  bi  th  a'  once  and  finally  ceased. 

Theso  two  sots  of  editions,  such  at  least  ns  wero  issued  in  n 
quarto  form,  nro  easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  tho 
Genevans  pure  are  all  of  them  in  black  letter,  whereas  tho 
Tomsons  nro  in  lioman  character.  The  pure  Genevans  also  have 
no  embellishments,  whilst  thoso  with  Tomson's  Now  Testament 
have  several  woodcuts  inserted  on  the  pages,  somewhat  capri- 
ciously, as  whole  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  without  them, 
and  others  have  several  inserted  on  n  single  sheet  with  descriptions 
annexed  to  them.  The  Genevan-Tomsons  have  also  a  curious  table 
of  the  prohibitions  of  marriage  arranged  in  two  parallel  columns  at 
Levit.  xviii.  6 — one  of  consanguinity,  the  other  of  affinity — taken 
from  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  1568.  The  headings  at  the  top  of  the 
pages  seldom  vary  from  the  Genevan  except  by  a  few  unimportant 
changes  or  omissions.  But  amongst  theso  omissions  is  not  The 
inconvenience  of  daunting,  which  figures  over  tho  head  of  tho 
chapter  of  St.  Mark  which  describes  the  death  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist. The  woodcuts  very  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  edition 
printed  at  Geneva  by  Crispin  in  1568.  Again,  all  the  pure 
Genevans  printed  in  England  from  1579  forwards  contain  the 
Nummary  and  the  Questions,  but  theso  do  not  appear  in  any  of 
■the  Tomsons.  "We  speak  thus  positively  because  Mr.  Francis 
Fry  of  Bristol  has  examined  all  the  copies  of  these  works, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  which  are  in  bis 
possession,  for  the  special  purpose  of  ascertaining  these  points  for 
us,  and  his  accuracy  is  entirely  to  be  relied  on.  In  all  these 
editions  tho  whole  text  and  notes  of  Tomson's  version  were  incor- 
porated, even  the  distinction  of  type  between  the  notes  which  are 
Beza's,  and  those  which  are  not  selected  from  his  Latin  transla- 
tion, being  constantly  preserved  ;  Beza's  notes  being  in  Roman,  the 
others,  which  are  interspersed  with  them,  being  in  italic,  type.  It 
is  to  these  notes  of  Beza's  in  all  probability  that  the  Tomsons 
owed  their  superior  popularity  to  the  Genevans  proper. 

We  gave  in  our  recent  article  on  "  The  Breeches  Bible  "  a 
specimen  of  some  of  the  notes  illustrative  of  the  general 
Calvinistic  tone  of  the  volume.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  notes  were  all  of  this  character.  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  majority  of  them  were  simply  explana- 
tory, and  had  no  direct  reference  to  doctrine,  and  even  those 
which  were  doctrinal  were  not  apparently  written  in  a  con- 
troversial spirit.  They  merely  took  for  granted  that  their 
a-eaders  were  Calvinists,  and  explanations  of  hard  passages  were 
made  upon  that  hypothesis,  and  seem  to  fit  naturally  into  their 
places.  In  Beza's  Latin  version,  however,  the  notes  are  distinctly 
controversial,  and  so  is  the  selection  from  them  which  was  made 
■and  translated  by  Laurence  Tomson ;  and  the  probable  intention 
was  to  educate  people  in  Oalvinistic  doctrine,  and  to  supply  them 
with  answers  to  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  it.  A 
good  instance  of  this  contrast  is  supplied  in  the  respective  notes 
of  the  two  editions  to  the  verse  1  Cor.  ix.  27  : — 

But  I  beate  down  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  least  by  any 
meanes  after  that  1  have  preached  to  others  I  niyselfe  should  be  reproved. 

Here  the  use  of  the  word  reproved  as  a  rendering  of  dSuxtpos,  in- 
stead of  reprobate,  has  been  fairly  characterized  by  Dr.  Eadie  as  a 
cowardly  version.  The  note  appended  by  the  translators  is  as 
follows : — 

Lest  he  should  be  reproved  of  men,  when  they  should  see  him  doe  con- 
trarie,  or  contemne  that  thing  which  he  taught  others  to  do. 

The  note  in  Tomson's  edition  is  as  follows  :- — 

The  word  Reproved  is  not  set  as  contrary  to  the  word  Elect,  but  as  contrary 
■to  the  word  Approved  when  we  see  one  by  experience  not  to  be  such  an  one 
as  he  ought  to  be. 

The  same  unmitigated  Calvinism  appears  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  volume.  Thus,  on  Romans  ix.  20,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  apostle  doth  not  answer  that  it  is  not  God's  will,  or  that  God  doth 
mot  either  reject  or  elect  according  to  his  pleasure,  which  thing  the  wicked 
•call  blasphemy,  but  he  rather  granteth  his  adversary  both  the  antecedents, 
to  wit,  that  it  is  God's  will  and  that  it  must  of  necessity  so  fall  out,  yet  he 
■denieth  that  God  is  therefore  to  be  thought  an  unjust  revenger  of  the 
wicked :  for,  seeing  it  appeareth  by  manifest  proof  that  this  is  the  will  of 
God  and  his  doing,  what  impudence  is  it  for  man,  which  is  but  dust  and 
ashes,  to  dispute  with  God  and  as  it  were  to  call  him  into  judgment ! 
Now,  if  any  man  say  that  this  doubt  is  not  so  dissolved,  I  answer  that 
there  is  no  surer  demonstration  in  any  matter,  because  it  is  grounded  upon 
this  principle— That  the  will  of  God  is  the  rule  of  righteousness. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  Genevan  version  has  only 
the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  15th  verse: — 

As  the  onely  wfll  and  purpose  of  God  is  the  chiefe  cause  of  election  and 
reprobation  :  so  his  free  mercy  in  Christ  is  an  inferior  cause  of  salvation 
■and  the  hardening  of  the  heart  an  inferior  cause  of  damnation. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  doctrine  intended  in 
more  definite  language.  It  is  short,  but  distinct ;  whereas  the 
notes  in  this  chapter,  defending  the  same  doctrine,  in  Tomson's 
edition  run  to  a  great  length.  We  shall  extract  only  one  as  a 
specimen;  it  is  on  verse  17 : — 

Now  he  answereth  concerning  the  reprobate  or  them  whom  God  hateth 
being  not  yet  borne,  and  hath  appointed  to  destruction  without  any  respect 
of  unworthincss.  And  first  of  all  he  proveth  this  to  be  true  by  alleging  the 
testimony  of  God  himself  touching  Pharao,  whom  he  stirred  up  to  this  pur- 
pose that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  hardening  and  just  punishing. 


Wo  need  not  quote  any  further  specimens  in  illustration  of  thin 
point.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  verify  it  for  himself  may  easily 
find  much  more  to  I  ho  same  purpose  in  any  of  the  numerous  cditionn 
of  this  Biblo  which  were  issued  between  1587  and  1598.  They  all 
exactly  resemble  each  other.  But  in  this  latter  year  a  curious  change 
was  introduced,  evidently  with  tho  view  of  creating  in  people! 
minds  a  greater  abhorrence  of  Popery.  In  this  year  there  wna 
an  edition  published,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is  dated  1598  and 
tho  New  1597,  in  which,  at  tho  end  of  the  book,  between  the  last 
pago  of  tho  Revelation  and  tho  "Brief  Table"  which  usually 
Follows,  are  inserted  22  pages  of  another  translation  of  the 
Revelation,  with  copious  annotations  by  Franciscus  Junius.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  for  no  notice  is  taken  of  this 
on  the  title-page,  and  the  catchword — A  Briefe — is  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  evidently  showing  that  tho  Brief  Table  was  meant 
to  follow  immediately.  Nevertheless,  this  version  must  have  been 
printed  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears,  in  order  to  match  the 
Tomson  quarto  Bibles.  This  version  is  sometimes  met  with  sepa- 
rately. It  never  had  a  title,  but  consists  of  24  pages,  the  last 
page  being  vacant,  and  p.  23  with  a  colophon,  "  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Richard  Field  for  Robert  Dexter,  dwelling  in  Paules 
Church-yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Brasen  serpent.  1594."  It  i3 
beaded,  "  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John  the  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist with  a  briefe  and  learned  Cominentarie,  Written  by  Franc. 
Junius,"  &c.  The  translation  varies  almost  in  every  verso  from 
any  known  version,  and  was  made  with  tho  help  of  Beza's  Latin 
text,  the  translator  using  his  own  discretion  as  to  variations.  He 
appears  to  stick  closer  to  Beza  than  either  the  Genevans  or 
Tomsons  do.  The  notes  are  very  numerous,  those  of  Beza  and 
others  being  printed  first,  in  italics,  and  followed  by  those  of 
F.  Junius,  in  Roman  type,  translated  from  those  which  were 
printed  in  Latin  in  the  revision  of  tho  Bible  by  Tremellius  and 
Junius.  The  references  to  the  notes  of  Beza  are  by  means  of 
letters — («),  (6),  (c),  &c. — and  those  to  F.  Junius's  notes  are  by 
figures — 1,  2,  3,  &c. — with  F.  Junius  printed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  chapter  to  distinguish  them  ;  just  as  in  Beza's  Latin 
version,  as  published  by  Tremellius  and  Junius,  they  are  headed  by 
the  letter  F.  The  New  Testament  of  this  Latin  version  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  dedication  addressed  to  Walsingham  by  Junius,  dated 
at  Heidelberg,  1589,  and  was  first  published  in  an  English  trans- 
lation in  1592.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  version  was  again  inserted 
in  the  edition  of  1601,  and  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  afterwards, 
though  the  notes  were  from  this  time  forward  adopted  in  the  editions 
whicb  appeared  subsequently,  and  from  1601  onwards  the  title-pages 
of  these  quartos  specify  this  addition  in  the  words  Tor/ether  with 
the  Annotations  of  Fr.  Junius  upon  the  revelation  of  S.  JOHN. 
These  editions  contain  precisely  the  same  notes  as  appeared  in  the 
separate  issue  of  Junius  on  the  Revelation,  but  they  are  arranged 
in  different  order,  those  of  Beza  being  interspersed  with  those  of 
Junius,  and  being  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  reference,  though 
not  always,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  difference  of  type. 

The  notes  of  Junius  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  Genevan 
version,  though  their  animus  as  against  Rome  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  If  the  earlier  Genevans  speak  of  the  locusts  in  Rev.  ix.  3 
as  representing  "  false  teachers,  heretikes,  and  worldly  subtil  pre- 
lates, with  monkes,  friers,  cardinals,  patriarkes,  archbishops, 
bishops,  doctours,  bachelers,  and  masters  which  forsake  Christ 
to  mainteyne  false  doctrine,''  this  edition  by  Tomson  comments  on 
the  next  verse  as  follows: — 

Here  that  power  of  the  devils  is  particularly  described  according  to  their 
actions  and  the  effectes  of  the  same.  Their  actions  are  sayed  to  be  bounded 
by  tho  counsell  of  God,  both  because  they  hurt  not  all  men,  but  onely  the 
reprobate  (for  the  godly  and  elect  in  whome  there  is  any  part  of  a  better 
liie  God  gardeth  by  his  decree)  whom  Christ  shall  not  have  scaled  in  this 
verse  ;  and  also  because  they  neither  had  all  power  nor  at  all  times,  &c. 
The  time  is  for  five  mouethes  or  for  an  hundred  and  liftie  dayes,  that  is,  for 
so  manie  yeares  in  which  the  devils  have  indeed  mightely  perverted  all 
things  in  "the  world,  &c.  Now  this  space  is  to  be  accounted  from  the  end 
of  that  thousand  yeares  mentioned  chap.  xx.  3,  and  that  is  from  the 
Popedome  of  that  Gregorie  the  seventh  a  most  monstrous  Necromancer 
who  before  was  called  Hildebrandus  Senensis  ;  for  this  man  being  made 
altogether  of  impiety  and  wickednesse,  as  a  slave  of  the  devill  whom  he 
served  was  the  most  wicked  firebrand  of  the  world,  &c. 

The  best  idea,  however,  of  the  tone  of  the  whole  note3  and 
paraphrase  may  be  gained  from  the  page  prefixed  to  the  Revela- 
tion in  the  editions  of  1599  and  subsequent  issues.  It  professes  to 
give  "  The  order  of  time  whereunto  the  Contents  of  this  booke 
are  to  be  referred."    The  following  is  a  fair  specimen : — 

The  yeere  of  Christ  1217.  The  Dragon  vexcth  the  world  150  yeeres  unto 
Gregory  the  IX.  who  writ  the  Decretals  and  most  cruelly  persecuted  the 
Emperour  Frederick  the  second. 

1295.  The  dragon  killeth  the  Prophets  after  1260  yeeres  when  Boniface 
the  viij.  was  Pope  who  was  the  authour  of  the  sixt  booke  of  the  Decretals  ; 
bee  excommunicated  Philip  the  French  King. 

And  the  minutest  details  are  made  to  fit  into  the  general  exposi- 
tion given.  Thus  the  note  on  the  word  scarlet  in  Rev.  xvii.  4  is 
as  follows : — 

A  skarlet  colour,  that  is  with  a  red  and  purple  garment,  and  surely  it 
was  not  without  cause  that  the  Romish  clergie  were  so  much  delighted 
with  this  colour. 

Another  singularity  in  the  editions  of  1599  is  that  they  omit  the 
Apocrypha  for  the  first  time  since  the  Bible  had  been  printed  in 
English.  There  are  fourteen  different  editions  of  this  date,  and  every 
one  of  them  omits  it,  though  it  is  specified  in  the  List  of  Books. 
All  the  succeeding  quartos  have  the  Apocrypha,  as  also  have  the 
editions  of  the  Genevan  proper  printed  in  England  in  folio,  quarto, 
and  octavo.    We  cannot  explain  this  fact ;  but  it  looks  like  an 
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unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  get 
rid  of  the  Apocrypha  from  the  English  Bible.  And  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  folio  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1640,  omits  the  Apocrypha,  substituting  two 
leaves  for  it  which  contain  an  admonition  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
explaining  why  it  is  left  out. 

As  regards  the  comparative  popularity  of  the  two  works,  the 
Genevan  proper  and  the  Genevan-Tomson,  it  is  ditlicult  to 
pronounce.  The  quarto  editions  which  have  notes  are  in  num- 
bers nearly  equal,  running  over  the  whole  period  of  forty  years, 
from  1576  to  1616.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  preference 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Tomson's  revised  text  of  the 
New  Testament  when  it  was  printed,  without  the  notes.  Thus, 
of  twenty-eight  editions,  exclusive  of  Whittingham's  of  1557, 
only  two  are  Genevans  proper,  and  about  half  of  them  are  with- 
out notes ;  whilst  of  tho^e  in  a  folio  form.  Tomson's  altogether 
supplanted  the  oiher  after  1592.  After  161 1  the  Authorized 
Version  at  present  in  use  distanced  all  competition,  there  having 
been  as  many  as  thirty-nine  different  editions  of  the  whole  Bible 
or  of  the  New  Testament  in  ten  years,  up  to  1620  inclusive. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  the  historical  aspect  of  the  case. 
During  the  Primacy  ot  Matthew  Parker  little  seema  to  have  been 
done  beyond  attempts  to  enforce  an  outward  conformity  to  rule, 
and  the  state  of  things  of  which  the  Queen  complained  in  Novem- 
ber 1569,  that  people  did  not  go  to  church  or  receive  the  sacra- 
ments, was  probably  worse  at  the  accession  of  Grindal  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  Council  bad  said  that  of  this  state  of 
things  "  no  one  cause  was  more  manifest  than  an  universal  over- 
sight and  negligence  of  the  Bishops."  It  is  evident  that  Grindal 
was  anxious  to  promote  a  revival  of  religion  after  a  Puritan 
fashion,  as  is  manilested  by  his  defence  of  "  the  Exercises,"  which 
led  to  his  suspension  by  the  Queen.  And  it  was  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Primacy,  and  probably  under  his  auspices,  that 
two  nearly  simultaneous  attempts  were  made  to  disseminate 
Galvinistic  doctrines  by  means  of  the  Bibles  commonly  used  in 
families.  Thus,  in  the  tirst  year  of  his  Primacy,  Tomson,  under 
the  patronage  of  Walsiugham,  that  great  abettor  of  Puritanism, 
sent  forth  his  New  Testament,  and  three  years  afterwards  the 
Galvinistic  Questions  were  added  to  the  editions  of  the  Genevan 
Bible.  This  was  done  probably  with  the  sanction  of  Leicester,  for  in 
the  year  preceding  he  had  paid  a  visit  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
to  Oxford,  and  in  the  same  year,  with  the  first  issue  of  the  Questions, 
that  University  bad  ordered  the  works  of  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and 
other  treatises  of  the  same  school,  to  be  used  as  text-books  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Neither  is  it  without  significance  that 
the  folio  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible  of  1578  was  issued  with  an 
amended  Prayer-Book,  which  forms  part  of  the  book,  as  the  signa- 
tures at  the  bottom  of  the  page  show.  In  this  Prayer-Book  the 
word  Priest  in  the  few  places  of  the  Elizabethan  Prayer-Book,  in 
which  it  had  been  left,  was  altered  into  Minister — i.e.  seven  times 
in  the  Morning  Prayer  and  eight  times  at  Evensong.  It  also 
omits  the  Office  of  the  Private  Baptism  of  Infants  and  that  for 
Confirmation. 

Another  indication  of  what  was  going  on  may  be  found  in  the 
insertion  in  the  ordinary  Genevan  Bibles  after  1579  of  Robert  F. 
Herrey's  two  Indices,  the  latter  calling  attention  to  doctrinal 
texts  in  such  words  as  election,  predestination,  fyc,  with  a  Preface 
to  the  Christian  reader,  dated  December  22,  1578,  in  which  the 
writer  hopes  that  his  readers  and  he  may  "  bring  forth  such  fruits 
as  may  declare  our  undoubted  election  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  this  con- 
nexion it  must  be  remembered  also  that  Walsingham  founded  a  new 
Lectureship  on  Theology  in  1586,  for  the  express  purpose  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Rome  and  England.  In  speaking  of  this, 
Antony  Wood  complains  that  from  henceforth,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  Oxford  theology  took  a  new  form, 
as  if  there  were  a  second  reformation  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
England.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  observe  that  P.  Loseler 
"Vilierius,  who  figures  on  the  title  of  Tomson's  editions,  was  pre- 
sented to  a  Doctor's  degree  by  the  University  in  the  same  year, 
1576,  in  whLh  his  first  edition  was  published.  His  real  name 
was  L'Oyseleur,  Seigneur  de  Villers.  Leicester  lived  on  till  1588, 
and  Walsingham  till  1590,  long  enough  to  see  their  efforts  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  Church  of  England,  apparently  hopelessly 
buried  in  Calvinism,  and  quite  prepared  to  adopt  the  Lambeth 
Articles  of  1595,  sanctioned  by  both  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  if  the  Queen  had  not  peremptorily  stopped  them.  This 
was  the  state  of  things  from  which  the  strong  hand  of  Laud  reco- 
Tered  the  Church  of  England,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the 
changes  subsequently  introduced  by  the  divines  of  the  Savoy 
Conference. 


OYSTERS. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  Tilburina  was  right,  and  that  an  oyster 
may  be  crossed  in  love.  The  present  generation  has  indeed 
succeeded  in  crossing  vast  numbers  of  oysters  in  love,  and  very 
lamentable  has  the  result  been.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the 
increase  of  the  species  have  been  interfered  with,  and  the 
pleasures  of  love  and  the  hope  of  posterity — to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression from  Macaulay — denied  to  many  an  oyster.  Owing  to 
over-dredging  and  disregard  of  close  time,  the  best  liked  of  shell- 
fish cannot  breed  properly  on  our  coasts,  and ^jn  consequence  there 
has  been  for  some  time  past  an  oyster  famine,  which  seems  to 
grow  worse  and   worse.     Like  cigars,  oysters  have    become  | 


enormously  dearer  of  late  ;  and,  unlike  cigars,  they  are  appreciated 
and  liked  by  all.  Dr.  Richardson  and  other  wise  people,  and  a 
good  many  excellent  people,  think  that  it  would  be  well  for 
mankind  if  the  supply  of  tobacco  were  to  come  to  an  end  ;  but  no 
human  being,  at  least  no  rational  human  being-,  could  think  with- 
out the  deepest  pain  of  a  total  cessation  of  the  supply  of  oysters. 

Such  a  cessation,  however,  so  far  as  regards  the  coasts  of  this 
country,  seems  only  too  likely.  The  increasing  scarcity  has  long  at- 
tracted attention,  and  four  years  ago  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  Oyster  Fisheries,  and 
made  in  their  Report  a  series  of  recommendations,  some  of  which 
were  carried  out  by  legislation.  These  have  had  no  beneficial 
result  whatever.  In  spite  of  paternal  government,  oysters  con- 
tinue to  diminish  in  number,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  diminution 
continues,  there  will,  before  any  very  huge  period  has  elapsed,  be 
no  natives  at  all.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  legislation  and 
of  this  steady  diminution  are  not  hard  to  ascertain,  and  have  been 
very  clearly  stated  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Deterioration  of  Oyster 
and  Trawl  Fisheries  in  England  (Elliot  Stock)  which  ap- 
peared a  few  weeks  ago,  and  seems  scarcely  to  have  met  with 
the  attention  it  deserved.  It  is  the  work  of  two  writers,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hore  and  Mr.  E.  Gex.  With  the  remarks  of  the  latter,  who  speaks 
of  the  trawl  fisheries,  we  do  not  propose  at  present  to  deal,  as  we 
wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  oyster  supply. 
Respecting  this  Mr.  Hore  has  a  good  deal  to  say  that  is  worth 
attention.  He  begins  in  the  orthodox  fashion  by  giving  a  short 
history,  taken  from  original  sources,  of  the  oyster  fisheries  and  of 
the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  fishermen  from  over-nredging 
the  beds.  Our  ancestors  were  even  fonder  of  these  shell-fish  than 
we  are,  and  indeed  oysters  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
diet  of  Londoners  three  centuries  ago.  Very  great,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  consternation  felt  when,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  they  rose  from  ^d.  to  is.  a  bushel,  defying  the 
edict  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  who  had  settled  for  good  what 
their  value  was  to  be.  Mr.  Hore  refers  to  a  proclamation  made 
in  141 8  by  one  Sevenoke,  then  Lord  Mayor,  fixing  the  price 
of  oysters  at  \d.  per  bushel,  and  so  long  as  the  supply  was 
plentiful,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  price.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  supply  failed  in  part,  and,  all 
regulations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  value  of  oysters 
rose,  as  has  been  stated,  and  continued  to  rise,  until  in 
1634  they  cost  8s.  a  bushel— a  terrible  price,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time.  This  rise,  which  was  naturally  viewed 
with  extreme  disgust  by  a  generation  of  oyster-eaters,  was  at- 
tributed to  the  large  exportation  of  shell-fish,  in  which  "  Flem- 
ings" were  principally  concerned.  The  Admiralty,  which  seems 
to  have  shared  with  the  Lord  Mayor  a  special  jurisdiction 
over  oysters,  made  ordinances  prohibiting  this  trade,  and  from 
time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  them;  and  so  much 
alarm  did  the  scarcity  create  that  in  1637  the  Council  deemed 
it  necessary  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  Lords  of  the.  Ad- 
miralty, and,  in  consequence,  the  most  stringent  orders  were- 
issued  to  Sir  Henry  Marten,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
others  to  cause  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  to  be  stopped  and  to 
commit  the  owners  to  prison.  All  this  appears  to  have  been  of  no 
avail.  Poor  fishermen,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain,  took  the 
chance  of  imprisonment,  and  in  many  cases  means  were  ibund  to 
elude  the  regulations.  The  King  issued  special  licences,  giving 
permission  to  export  oysters  for  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  the- 
Prince  of  Orange.  His  Majesty  did  not  of  course  specify  how 
many  oysters  these  royal  personages  were  likely  to  eat ;  and, 
under  pretext  of  supplying  their  very  remarkable  appetites,  large 
quantities  were  shipped,  with  the  exportation  of  which  even  the 
Admiralty  had  no  power  to  interfere. 

Sir  Henry  Marten  issued  in  1638  a  report  to  the  Council  on  the 
scarcity  of  oysters,  based  on  information  obtained  from  "  the  vice- 
admirals  of  the  countries  of  Essex  and  Kent,"  and  the  jurors  at 
certain  courts  which  had  been  held  to  investigate  the  question. 
This  document,  written  in  the  quaint  fashion  of  the  time,  Mr.  Hore 
gives  in  full,  and  very  instructive  reading  it  certainly  is  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter.  He  attributes  the  scarcity  of 
oysters  to  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  fishing  has  b.'tn  con- 
ducted, in  order  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
London,  and  to  supply  the  foreign  market  represented  by 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  and  theire 
household."  To  check  an  evil  which  is  growing  worse  and 
worse,  he  suggests  that  the  taking  of  young  oysters  shall  be 
strictly  forbidden,  and  that  in  the  Essex  fisheries  not  more 
than  "  a  thousand  halfe  barrels "  shall  be  "  barrelled  upp  in 
any  one  weeke."  He  further  suggests  that  some  limit  shall  be 
placed  on  the  consumption  of  those  royal  devourers,  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince,  who  were  fairly  eating  up  the  oyster  supplies  of  a 
nation.  How  far  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Henry  Marten  were 
carried  out  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  but  the  question  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  An  indirect  consequence  of  the  great 
historical  events  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  time  of  his  report 
was  most  effectually  to  maintain  and  increase  the  ciipply  of  oysters. 
"  During  the  Commonwealth,''  says  Mr.  Hore,  •'  our  natural  oyster- 
beds  enjoyed  in  a  great  measure  the  luxury  of  a  jubilee,  as,  owing 
to  our  naval  wars  with  the  Dutch,  the  majority  of  the  dredgers 
were  impressed  to  man  the  Channel  Fleet.  This  respite  produced 
the  most  salutary  effects  ;  it  gave  our  oyster-fisheries  a  chance  to 
recover;  so  much  so  that  sometime  prior  to  the  Restoration, 
the  supplies  became  much  more  plentiful,  if  not  absolutely 
abundant,  and  prices  again  returned  to  their  minimum  value." 
Mr.  Hore  is  indeed  an  enthusiast  with  regard  to  his  beloved  shell- 
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(fab.,  for  he  apparently  does  not  consider  the  renewal  of  the  supply 
as  too  dearly  bought  by  »  great  war.  "This  happy  state  of 
affairs" — to  wit  plenty  caused  by  war — "did  not,''  ho  pathetically 
observes,  "last,  long."  Over-dredging,  the  taking  of  immature 
oysters,  and  the  violation  of  close  time  recoinnieneeil  with  pence, 
and  oysters  again  became  scarce  and  dear.  The  bad  system  of 
fishing  which  caused  this  seems  to  have  lasted  for  some  time,  but 
late  in  the  century  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  Restrictions  were  imposed  on  over-dredging,  a  strict  observance 
of  close  timo  was  enforced,  and  in  consequence  cheapness  and 
abundance  once  more  prevailed,  and  tavern-keepers  and  their  cus- 
tomers were  content. 

With  oysters,  as  with  mankind,  history  repeats  itself.  Now,  in 
the  latter  part  of  tho  nineteenth  century,  wo  have  the  same 
visitation  which  afflicted  our  ancestors.  Tho  object  of  Mr. 
Here's  historical  chapters,  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  sketch, 
is  to  show  that  the  oyster  famine  of  tho  seventeenth  century  was 
due  to  precisely  the  same  causes  as  have  produced  that  which 
now  unhappily  prevails.  The  great  demand  for  the  fish  led 
fishermen  to  over-dredge,  to  clear  out  beds  without  leaving  a 
sufficient  reserve,  and  to  tish  in  close  time.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  fisheries  became  barren.  A  huge  demand,  stimu- 
lating the  greed  of  poor  men  who  of  course  think  only  of  the 
moment,  has  led  in  our  own  time  to  precisely  similar  results.  The 
■oyster  grounds  have  grown  more  and  more  bare,  and  before  very 
long  we  shall  probably  be  dependent  entirely  on  the  foreign  supply. 
How  inferior  foreign  oysters,  including  even  those  from  America, 
are  to  natives  need  hardly  be  said,  and  there  is  assuredly  no  need 
to  point  out  how  desirable  it  is  that  measures  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  oysters  from  becoming  extinct  on  our  coast.  As  to 
what  those  measures  should  be  there  will  probably  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  Those  which  have  been  taken  up  to  the 
present  time  have  proved  useless,  and  it  is  clear  that  other  and 
more  stringent  regulations  are  required.  According  to  Mr.  Hore, 
who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  "  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sufficient  parent  stock  in  the  natural  beds"  is  the  essential 
precaution  which  must  be  taken  if  a  proper  supply  is  to  be  kept 
up  ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  this,  he  says,  the  present  depletion  is 
due.  Apparently  the  beds  can  only  be  maintained  in  a  satisfactory 
state  by  keeping  them  stocked  with  the  indigenous  shell-fish. 
Foreign  oysters  have  been  relaid  on  parts  of  our  coasts,  but 
the  oyster  has,  it  seems,  tastes  and  preferences  like  creatures  of 
more  complex  development,  and — whatever  his  mysterious  method 
of  breeding  may  be — he  steadily  declines  to  follow  it  in  strange 
hays,  or,  at  least  if  he  does  breed,  his  progeny  refuse  to  remain 
in  alien  waters,  and,  in  some  manner  not  yet  understood  of  man, 
take  themselves  off.  With  natives  it  is  very  different.  "  There 
is  hardly  an  instance  on  record,  '  says  Mr.  Hore,  "  where  protec- 
tion has  been  afforded  to  a  native  bed,  even  though  it  were  sparsely 
stocked,  that  it  did  not  gradually  pick  up,  and,  after  being  let  alone 
for  a  few  years,  asserted  its  recuperation.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  best  means  to  adopt  with  a  view  of  replenishing  our 
natural  oyster-grounds,  and  restoring  an  exhausted  fishery  and 
making  it  a  prosperous  one,  is  to  preserve  inviolate  the  remnants 
of  any  stock  which  may  happen  to  escape  the  ruthless  destroyer ; 
or,  if  that  course  be  unattainable,  to  obtain  supplies  from  grounds 
as  near  in  geological  features,  depth,  and  temperature  as  the  one 
it  is  intended  to  replenish." 

"What  constitutes  a  parent  stock,  and  how  its  preservation  is  to 
be  enforced  by  law,  are  of  course  difficult  questions;  but  it  is  better 
to  grapple  with  difficult  questions  than  to  let  natives  disappear 
altogether,  and  a  Government  which  has  produced  a  Ground  Game 
Bill,  and  has  certainly  no  undue  regard  for  vested  rights,  may  well 
be  asked  to  preserve  oysters  by  some  heroic  legislation  from  indiscri- 
minate destruction.  Arguments  have,  it  is  true,  been  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  that  unlimited  dredging  which  leaves  the  ground 
almost  bare  ;  but,  to  show  what  their  nature  is,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  one  of  them.  It  has  been  alleged  that,  unless  the  beds 
are  kept  "  clean  "  by  constant  dredging,  the  five-fingers,  the  whelks, 
the  tuuicles,  and  other  objectionable  creatures  will  destroy  the 
■oysters.  In  other  words,  unless  the  beds  are  cleaned  by  taking 
out  of  them  all  the  oysters  and  parasites,  the  latter  will  prey  on 
the  former.  Oysters  are  to  be  exterminated  in  order  to  extermi- 
nate the  parasites.  This  remarkable  view  certainly  resembles  that 
of  the  parent  who  cut  his  little  boy's  head  off  to  cure  him  of 
squinting  ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  committing  themselves  to  such  nonsense. 
That  over-dredging,  and  especially  dredging  in  close  time,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  scarcity  seems  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  though  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty  in  putting  a  stop  to  it, 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  natives  for  the  delight  of  rich 
and  poor  alike.  A  legislative  measure  on  the  subject  would  be 
acceptable  to  both  parties,  provided  it  were  not  timidly  drawn. 
Tories  would  be  gratified  by  legislation  which  resembled  that  of 
our  ancestors,  who,  as  has  been  shown,  made  several  attempts  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  oysters ;  and 
Liberals  would  like  the  proposed  law,  as  being  high-handed  and 
despotic.  Another  legislative  measure,  of  a  different  kind,  we 
will  venture  to  suggest  as  a  corollary  to  this  one.  In  one  respect 
a  beneficial  result  might  have  been  expected  from  the  oyster 
famine.  The  raw  oyster  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  raw  mussel ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cooked  mussel  is,  as  the 
French  found  out  long  ago,  very  much  better  than  the  cooked 
oyster ;  and  it  was  not  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that,  when 
oysters  became  very  dear,  English  cooks  would  find  out  the  merits 
of  the  mussel ;  but  English  cooks  are  a  stubborn  race.  Might 


they  not,  however,  bo  forced  to  learn  P  Might  uol  the  feffitlfttOTi 
who  have  said  that  undo-  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  tho 
landlord  have  the  ground  game  say  that  under  no  cireumst ;i need 
shall  oysters  bo  cooked,  and  make  dressing  them  punishable  by  fii.o 
anil  imprisonment  ?  How  much  good  would  bo  the  result  of  such  a 
law!  Excellent  food  hitherto  neglected  would  bo  introduced  at 
monotonous  English  tables,  and  tho  destruction  of  oysters  would 
be  necessarily  to  some  extent  checked. 


THE  SCOTCH  BANKS. 

rjPIIK  three  chartered  Scotch  banks — the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the 
JL  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  tho  British  Linen  Company — 
have  just  taken  a  step  which  it  is  te>  be  hoped  will  lead  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  limited  liability  principle  by  the  banks 
north  of  the  Tweed,  and  ultimately  by  those  of  tho  whole  United 
Kingdom.  The  ruin  inflicted  upon  so  many  families  by  the  failure 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  brought  home  in  a  startling  fashion 
to  the  investing  public  the  formidable  risk  attaching  to  the  holding 
of  shares  in  an  unlimited  bank.  A  single  share,  yielding,  it  might 
be,  only  ten  or  twelve,  or,  at  the  outside,  twenty  or  twenty-live, 
pounds  a  year,  exposed  a  man  to  the  risk  of  losing  everything  he 
possessed  in  tho  world  should  the  bank  fail.  Nay,  worse,  a  trustee, 
who  derived  no  benefit  at  all  from  the  investment,  or  an  executor, 
who  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time  gave  his  attention  to  the 
winding-up  the  affairs  of  a  deceased  friend,  was  also  exposed 
to  ruin  if  a  share  in  an  unlimited  bank  happened  to  form 
part  of  the  trust  estate.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  sensible  man 
would  consent  to  act  as  trustee  or  executor  on  such  terms ; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  to  the  prudent  investor,  the  risk 
was  out  of  proportion  to  the  chance  of  gain.  A  deterioration 
of  bank  proprietary  bodies  was,  therefore,  foreseen  to  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  this  state  of  the  law.  To  prevent  it  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  enabling  banks  to  register  as  limited  liability  Compa- 
nies. Several  of  the  English  banks  at  onceavailedthemselvesof  this 
statute,  and  several  Irish  banks  followed  the  example ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  not  a  single  Scotch  bank  has  yet  done  so,  though  it  was  the 
failure  of  a  Scotch  bank,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of  Scotch 
shareholders,  which  induced  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  expla- 
nation is  simple  enough.  The  three  older  Scotch  banks  named 
above  were  founded  by  Royal  Charter,  just  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was,  and,  like  it,  are  limited  in  liability  to  the  amount  of 
their  shares.  And,  as  these  shares  are  fully  paid  up,  the  total  risk 
of  an  investor  is  measured  exactly  by  the  price  he  pays  for  his 
shares.  The  shares  may  cease  to  yield  income,  but  nothing  worse 
can  happen  to  him.  Yet,  while  this  was  so,  the  banks  were 
not  obliged  to  write  the  word  "  limited  "  after  their  names.  If, 
however,  any  of  the  unlimited  banks  register  under  Sir  S. 
Northcote's  Act,  they  must  write  this  word  after  their  names ; 
and  they  fear  that  this  "  ticketing  "  would  place  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  fierce  competition  they  have  to  sustain. 
Every  visitor  to  Scotland  must  have  been  struck  by  the  in- 
tensity of  that  competition.  Those,  for  example,  who  were  at-  * 
tracted  to  Oban  last  summer  by  the  splendour  of  the  weather 
and  the  facilities  for  travelling  afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
line  from  Stirling,  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  even  in  so 
small  a  place  there  are  no  fewer  than  four  banks ;  and  at  Rothsay, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  there  are  three.  The  competition,  there- 
fore, not  only  at  the  great  centres  of  industry,  but  at  every  point 
throughout  the  country,  is  intense.  This  competition  can  only  be 
maintained  by  means  of  the  deposits,  and  if  the  word  "  limited" 
should  inspire  ever  so  little  distrust  in  the  minds  of  depositors,  the 
banks  registering  under  the  Act  would  find  themselves  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  There  is  much  force 
in  this  consideration,  yet  we  venture  to  thiuk  it  has  been  allowed 
too  much  weight  in  the  minds  of  bank  managers.  If  any  bank 
had  cause  to  fear  a  change,  it  was,  one  would  say,  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England,  which  has  to  sustain  the  keen 
competition  of  London  by  means  of  deposits  collected  at  its 
branches  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  rural  popula- 
tion of  England  is  less  educated  than  the  rural  population  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  less  capable  of  understanding  the  trans- 
formation ;  yet  the  National  Provincial  has  become  limited,  and, 
we  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying,  without  suffering  from  the 
change.  It  may  be  true  that  the  National  Provincial  is  not  exposed 
to  the  same  fierce  competition  as  the  Scotch  banks ;  but  we  may 
point  to  the  Irish  banlis  which  have  registered,  and  which  work 
under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  under  which  the  Scotch 
banks  work.  Nevertheless  the  managers  of  the  unlimited  Scotch 
banks  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  consequences,  and  thus  Sir  S. 
Northcote's  Act  seemed  to  have  failed  utterly  in  Scotland.  Tho 
chartered  banks  apparently  did  not  need  to  make  a  change,  and 
the  unlimited  would  not.  At  length,  however,  the  chartered 
banks  have  put  an  end  to  the  deadlock. 

We  believe  it  is  to  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Royal  Bank  that 
the  credit  of  the  move  is  due.  This  bank  has  all  the  advantages 
of  limited  liability  without  needing  to  ticket  itself  with  the  word 
which  so  frightens  its  unlimited  competitors,  and  people  assumed, 
therefore,  that  it  would  rest  content  with  its  position.  But  its  man- 
agers recognized  clearly  that  its  position  is  not  in  reality  so  strong 
as  it  looks.  It  has  a  large  capital,  it  is  admirably  managed,  its  de- 
posits are  great,  and  it  has  all  the  prestige  of  antiquity.  But  its 
capital  is  fully  paid  up,  and  consequently  the  more  its  business  grows 
the  wider  becomes  the  disproportion  between  its  deposits  and  the> 
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capital  -which  is  the  security  for  their  repayment.  The  unlimited 
banks,  if  they  have  confidence  in  their  directors,  may  point  to  the 
case  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  say  to  the  depositors,  It 
is  not  likely  that  such  gross  and  criminal  mismanagement  will 
again  he  seen,  but  even  in  that  case  every  creditor  of  the  bank 
was  paid,  however  the  unfortunate  shareholders  may  have  suf- 
fered. With  us,  therefore,  they  may  add,  you  have  undoubted 
security.  But  with  the  chartered  banks,  where  are  you  if  the 
capital  should  chance  to  be  fooled  away  ?  We  have  above  sug- 
gested a  criticism  on  this  reasoning ;  but,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
chartered  banks,  it  is  unanswerable.  No  institution  is  so  strong 
that  it  is  proof  against  every  misfortune,  and  therefore  in  the  long 
run  the  doubt  would  tell  with  the  public.  The  management  of  the 
Royal  Bank  frankly  recognized  this,  and  it  has  been  able  to  carry 
the  two  other  banks  with  it  in  its  proposals  of  change.  Briefly, 
these  are  to  ask  Parliament  for  power  to  raise  additional  capital, 
which  is  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  new  shares  only  part  of 
"which  is  to  be  called  up,  the  remainder  constituting  a  reserve 
capital,  only  callable  in  case  the  banks  are  wound  up.'  It  has 
been  objected  to  these  proposals  that  they  are  clumsy,  that 
they  create  two  distinct  kinds  of  shares — one  fully  paid  up,  the 
other  involving  a  large  liability — and  that  this  will  cause 
confusion.  The  answer  to  this  criticism  is  that  probably  nobody 
is  more  conscious  of  the  clumsiness  than  the  author  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  that  lie  could  not  help  himself.  Sir  S.  Northcote*s 
Act  had  for  its  object  to  remedy  the  evil  brought  to  light  by 
the  Glasgow  Bank  failure  ;  in  other  words,  to  enable  unlimited 
Companies  to  become  limited.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  three 
chartered  Banks  at  all ;  they  cannot  register  under  it,  being 
already  limited.  They  have,  therefore,  no  option  but  to  apply  for 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  As  for  the  clumsiness,  it  is  un- 
avoidable. The  Banks  could  not  ask  Parliament  to  tack  a  liability 
to  shares  which  are  now  fully  paid  up,  and  therefore  without 
liability.  Even  a  shareholders'  meeting  could  not  propose  such  a 
thing ;  for  women,  infants,  and  absentees  generally  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  a  liability  which  did  not  attach  to  their  shares 
when  they  bought  or  inherited  them.  The  utmost  that  could  be 
done  would  be  to  enable  such  shareholders  as  wished  it  to 
exchange  old  shares  for  new  at  some  rate  of  exchange  which 
■would  not  be  very  easily  determined.  But  in  truth  we  fail  to 
see  the  force  of  the  objection.  No  doubt  uniformity  and  simpli- 
city are  good  things  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  actual  work- 
a-day  world  variety  and  incongruity  are  often  preferable.  We 
.know  of  no  serious  inconvenience  that  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
Railway  Companies'  capital  consists  of  Preference,  Ordinary,  and 
often,  also,  of  Deferred  shares,  except  that  when  the  latter  is  too 
small  in  amount  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  gambling.  But  the 
division  of  shares  into  three  classes  in  itself  is  unobjectionable. 
Equally  so  is  the  division  of  bank  shares  into  fully  and  partially 
paid.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  existing  shareholders 
will  subscribe  for  most  of  the  new  shares;  but  even  if  they  do 
not,  the  extension  of  its  connexion  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
bank,  and  will  be  injurious  to  no  one. 

Some  doubt  has  baen  expressed  'as  to  whether  the  chartered 
banks  are  willing  to  "  ticket  "  themselves  by  assuming  the  word 
"  limited  "  as  part  of  their  name.  As  the  Bill  or  Bills  em- 
bodying the  proposals  have  not  been  made  public,  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  this  point.  But  we  assume  that  the  banks 
are  intelligent  enough  to  know  that,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  they  must  do  so.  Much  pressure  was  put  upon  Sir 
S.  Northcote  to  induce  him  to  drop  the  word  or  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  for  it,  but  in  vain.  It  is  true  that  a  different 
Ministry  is  row  in  power ;  but  we  apprehend  that  in  such 
a  matter  Mr.  Gladstone  would  take  the  same  view  as  his 
predecessor  at  the  Exchequer.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  his 
private  opinion,  it  seems  impossible  that  he  should  make  any  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  three  chartered  Scotch  banks.  The  National 
Provincial,  the  London  and  Westminster,  the  London  and  County, 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  several  others  have  to  tack  the 
word  after  their  names.  So  will  the  unlimited  Scotch  banks  if 
they  register  under  Sir  S.  Northcote 's  Act.  It  is  impossible,  when 
the  chartered  banks  come  to  Parliament  for  a  favour,  that  a 
privilege  should  be  continued  to  them  which  they  enjoy  through 
an  accident  or  through  Royal  favour.  We  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  three  chartered  banks,  in  deciding  for  reserve  liability,  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  adopt  the  word  "limited";  and,  if  so,  there 
■will  no  longer  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  unlimited  banks 
registering  under  Sir  S.  Northcote's  Act.  One  or  two  of  those 
banks,  if  we  remember  rightly,  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  just 
before  Christmas,  and  much  curiosity  will  be  felt  as  to  the  course 
the  directors  ma}'  adopt.  They  may  wait  to  see  how  the  char- 
tered banks'  proposal  will  fare  in  Parliament;  but,  if  they  are 
wise,  they  will  accept  the  inevitable,  and  recommend  their  share- 
holders to  register  under  the  Act.  Whether  they  do  so  or  not, 
however,  the  general  adoption  of  limited  liability  cannot  now  be 
long  postponed.  One  after  another — in  England,  in  Ireland,  and 
now  in  Scotland — the  principal  banks  are  declaring  in  favour  of  it, 
and  the  others  must  follow.  As  regards  the  Scotch  unlimited  banks, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty,  fur  they  were  all  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  Sir  S.  Northcote's  Bill,  declaring  only  against  the 
"ticketing"  and  against  certain  clauses  which  were  dropped. 
Apart  from  the  limitation  of  liability,  two  great  advantages  would 
follow  were  all  the  unlimited  banks  to  register  under  the  Act. 
They  would  all  have  to  submit  to  a  proper  audit,  aud  to  publish 
balance-sheets,  'i^ere  are  several  banks  doing  a  large  business  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  whose  accounts  have  never  been 


subjected  to  an  independent  audit;  and  there  are  not  a  few 
which  have  never  published  a  balance-sheet.  This  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  continue,  and  it  would  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
universal  registration  under  Sir  S.  Northcote's  Act.  As  a  mattei 
of  course,  Parliament  will  take  care  that  the  chartered  banks 
shall  submit  to  an  independent  audit.  They  all  publish  balance- 
sheets. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MR.  EDWIN  BOOTH  has  followed  Lis  performance  of 
Hamlet  at  the  Princess's  by  appearing  as  Richelieu  in  Lord 
Lytton's  well-known  play.  His  Hamlet  showed  that  he  had  some 
of  the  highest  dramatic  qualities  ;  but  it  failed,  as  every  Hamlet 
must  more  or  less  fail,  to  please  all  his  critics.  It  is  a  trite  saying 
that  every  one  has  his  own  pet  view  of  Hamlet ;  and,  besides  this, 
Mr.  Booth's  version  of  the  part  was  in  some  respects  curiously  at 
variance  with  the  views  taken  by  the  few  actors  who  have  within 
recent  years  played  the  character  in  London  with  any  marked 
success.  That  the  coldness  displayed  by  the  actor  at  some  points 
in  Hamlet  where  his  audiences  might  have  expected  passion  was, 
as  we  supposed,  deliberate,  is  amply  proved  by  the  singular  power 
of  his  Richelieu.  In  this  respect  the  one  part  is  strangely  comple- 
mentary to  the  other.  The  tenderness  which  was  perhaps  rather 
suggested  than  shown  in  Hamlet  is  strongly  accented  in. 
Richelieu's  scenes  with  Julie  de  Mortemar,  and  in  the 
speeches  which  dwell  upon  hi3  love  for  France  ;  and  it  is  in- 
admirable  contrast  to  the  more  frequent  passages  of  irony,  while 
the  power  exhibited  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  "  the  curse  of 
Rome,"  and  at  other  points  to  be  presently  noticed,  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  While  Mr.  Booth  gives  their  full  meaning  to  the  pas- 
sages which  show  the  less  heroic  aspects  of  the  Cardinal's  cha- 
racter, he  never  loses  the  dignity  suggested  at  his  first  appearance, 
and  strongly  marked  in  the  speech  ending  "The  King  must  have 
no  goddess  but  the  State — the  State — that's  Richelieu  !  "  The 
scene  which  follows  close  on  this  with  Julie  is,  as  we  have  hinted, 
full  of  an  attractive  tenderness ;  and  the  actor's  manner  as  he  dis- 
covers, by  apparently  careless  questioning,  Julie's  love  for  Mauprat,. 
is  admirable.  In  fine  contrast  to  this  is  the  stern  seriousness  of 
his  opening  address  to  Mauprat ;  and  this  again  is  capitally  set 
olf  by  the  humour  of  the  mock  sentence  which  he  passes 
upon  the  prisoner  as  he  sends  him  out,  guarded  by  Huguet, 
The  subsequent  speech  to  Mauprat  aud  Julie — "  Go,  my  chil- 
dren ;  even  1  loved  once  1  Be  lovers  while  ye  may ! " — is 
charged  with  pathos,  and  the  soliloquy  which  ends  the  act 
is  given  with  true  feeling  and  complete  command.  The  second 
act  contains,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  "business''  with  the 
two-handed  sword  which  Richelieu  used  at  La  Rochelle  and 
now  tries  vainly  to  wield,  aud  the  well-known  lines  which  follow 
it — "Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great,  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword."  At  both  these  points  Mr.  Booth's  acting  was 
marked  by  a  complete  mastery  of  the  science  of  gesture,  and,  on. 
the  occasion  on  which  we  were  present,  he  overcame  with  singular 
readiness  a  difficulty  caused  by  the  probably  accidental  absence 
of  the  pen  which,  according  to  the  stage  direction,  he  lifts  as  he 
speaks  the  words.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  scene  Mr.  Booth, 
mindful  no  doubt  of  the  line  "Find  him  the  suiting  garments, 
Marion,"  causes  Francois  to  appear  in  a  black  soutane,, 
which  he  exchanges  in  the  next  act  for  a  soldier's  dress. 
At  the  end  of  the  act  Mr.  Booth  makes  less  of  the  somewhat 
clap-trap  line  about  the  "  indomitable  heart  of  Arinaud  Richelieu  ;' 
than  he  does  of  the  concluding  lines  in  which  the  Cardinal  shakes 
off  his  momentary  depression,  and  makes  a  sly  hit  at  Joseph's  am- 
bition as  the  two  leave  the  stage.  The  actor's  performance  in  the 
third  act  is  full  of  thought  and  skill.  The  courage  triumphing 
over  the  sudden  surprise  of  Mauprat's  assault  is  admirably  indi- 
cated, aud  the  dignity  of  the  rebuke,  "  To  thy  knees,  and  crawl 
for  pardon,"  is  overmastering ;  while  a  number  of  fine  touches  con- 
tribute to  the  effect  of  the  stratagem  which  displays  the  Cardinal's 
ready  resource  in  the  midst  of  apparently  insurmountable  danger. 
The  great  scene  of  the  fourth  act  is  of  course  anxiously- 
waited  for  and  watched,  and  in  this  the  power  of  Mr.  Booth's 
performance,  following  and  combined  with  the  striking  merits 
upon  which  we  have  already  dwelt,  cannot  but  stamp  him  as  an 
actor  of  the  highest  mark.  Nothing  could  well  be  finer  than 
the  preceding  scene  with  the  King  and  courtiers,  and  a  strangely 
daring  and  effective  touch  is  found  in  the  wolf-like  snarl  with, 
which  Richelieu,  overpowered  for  once  by  his  conflicting  emotions, 
turns  on  Baradas.  The  skill,  the  passion,  and  the  power  displayed 
throughout  the  act  are  so  remarkable  that  the  player  might  well 
be  pardoned  if  something  of  an  anti-climax  were  found,  as  in  Mr. 
Booth's  case  it  is  not  found,  in  the  succeeding  and  last  act,  in 
which  the  Cardinal  suddenly  wakes  from  utter  prostration  to 
trample  on  the  King's  enemies  and  take  up  again  the  reins  which 
have  been  wrested  from  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the  play  to  show 
clearly  how  far  the  author  intended  this  prostration  to  be  feigned, 
but  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  not  wholly 
assumed  ;  and  Mr.  Booth's  acting  suggests  the  notion  that  the 
Cardinal  is,  in  fact,  harassed  nearly  to  death  with  anxiety  and  the 
chance  of  utter  defeat,  but  has  a  reserve  of  power  to  draw  upon 
in  case  of  the  victory  which  comes. 

We  have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  more  striking 
points  in  Mr.  Booth's  admirable  performance,  throughout  which 
the  beauty  of  his  diction  and  delivery  was  remarkable.    It  would 
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bo  difficult,  however,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tlie  many  lino 
touches  winch  exhibit  the  actor's  complete  resource  and  knowledge 
of  his  art.  As  in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  the  stage  management  was 
excellent.  It  is  Mr.  Booth's  misfortune  that  ho  is  for  tho  most 
part  very  ill  supported.  The  performance  of  Mauprat,  especially, 
might  bo  "  recommended  to  a  friend  "  as  a  model  of  what  to  avoid. 
Miss  Gerard's  Julie  is  ineffective,  Mr.  Ryder's  Joseph  stands  out 
as  a  thoroughly  capable  performance. 

The  llotul  to  Jiiiin  has  been  revived  at  Sadler's  Wells,  where 
Mr.  Charles  Warner  appears  in  tho  part  of  young  Dornton,  a 
character  in  which  he  produced  a  strong  impression  some  few 
years  ago.  His  performance  gives  us  a  fuller  notion  of  his  strength 
as  an  actor  than  any  in  which  we  have  before  seen  hira.  Tho 
emotion  to  be  depleted  in  what  are,  as  far  as  young  Dornton  is 
concerned,  tho  capital  scenes,  is  more  complex  than  in  the  case  of 
Claudo  Melnotte.  The  actor  has  to  show  a  man  who  has  strung 
himself  up  by  the  aid  of  wine  to  do  a  thing  against  which  his 
whole  nature  revolts,  to  save  his  father  from  the  ruin  with  which  tho 
son's  extravagances  threaten  him.  He  is  convinced  that  his  marry- 
ing the  rich  widow  is  the  only  method  in  which  he  can  atone  for 
his  past  faults,  and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  against 
every  suggestion  of  what  is  really  his  better  nature.  In  the  scene 
of  the  half-drunken  proposal,  and  in  the  one  immediately  preceding 
it,  Mr.  Warner's  acting  was  at  once  admirably  strong  and 
admirably  restrained.  The  suggestion  of  conflicting  passions, 
■working  partly  in  consequence  of  and  partly  underneath  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  copious  draughts  of  Burgundy,  was  as  good  as 
possible.  The  intoxication  was  marked,  but  never  exaggerated  ; 
and  the  player  commanded  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  through- 
out the  scene.  The  capacity  for  giving  a  simple,  direct,  and  strong 
interpretation  of  violent  emotion,  which  we  have  before  noted  in 
Mr.  Warner's  acting,  was  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree ;  but  he 
showed,  in  addition,  that  he  could  comprehend  and  render  fully  a 
complicated  state  of  feeling,  and  could  exercise  a  control  over  himself 
which  is  especially  valuable  in  scenes  where  an  actor  of  strongly 
emotional  temperament  may  easily  be  tempted  to  excess.  Mr.  Warner's 
fault  in  other  scenes  of  the  play  is  that  he  applies  the  method, 
which  is  here  of  the  greatest  value,  too  indiscriminately  to  lines 
and  passages  which  are  overweighted  by  it.  The  frothy  and 
bombastic  sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  paradoxically 
good-hearted  rake,  of  whom  countless  prototypes  exist  in  the 
history  of  comedy,  assume  even  more  falseness  than  naturally 
belongs  to  them  when  they  are  delivered  with  the  air  of  thorough 
and  earnest  conviction  which  Mr.  Warner  gives  to  them.  This  is 
a  fault  which  is  well  worth  correcting  in  a  performance  of  great 
merit,  and  which  might,  one  would  think,  be  corrected  without 
much  difficulty.  Miss  Isabel  Bateman's  performance  of  the 
heroine  strikes  one  as  the  more  meritorious  because  it  follows 
closely  upon  her  acting  of  the  widely  different  part  of  Pauline  in 
the  Lady  of  Lyons.  In  the  earlier  scenes  Miss  Bateman  is  at 
once  boydenish  and  graceful ;  and  in  the  pathetic  passages  there 
is  little  to  find  fault  with  except  the  same  constraint  of  gesture 
which  we  have  before  noted.  Mr.  R.  Lyons  plays  Goldfinch, 
■which  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  great  part  of  the  piece 
in  its  early  days,  with  much  intention  and  vigour,  and  Mr.  E. 
Lyons  may  be  said,  to  borrow  Dr.  Johnson's  enigmatical  speech 
to  Boswell  regarding  his  election  to  "  The  Club,''  to  "  do  what  a 
man  can"  in  the  trying  part  of  old  Dornton. 

Mr.  Holliugshead's  peculiar  vein  of  humour  has  lately  been  ex- 
hibited in  two  instances ;  first,  in  his  announcing  the  series  of 
"revivals"  which  he  gives  with  untiring  energy  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  as  "  educational  matinees  " ;  secondly,  in  the  amusing 
collocation  of  press  criticisms  which  he  quotes  in  an  advertisement 
of  Captain  Cuttle.  The  jest  in  the  latter  case  is  perhaps  hardly 
worthy  of  Mr.  Hollingshead's  powers  ;  for,  considering-  the  many 
dramatic  performances,  morning  and  evening,  now  given  in  London, 
and  the  many  criticisms  necessarily  written  upon  them,  it  can  be 
no  hard  matter  to  find  a  certain  number  of  points  as  to  which  the 
critics  are  more  or  less  at  variance.  The  practical  jokes  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  manager  of  the  Gaiety  from  time  to  time  in- 
dulges are  not  apt  to  have  any  offence  in  them ;  and  in  this 
case  his  quotations  have  for  the  most  part  little  or  no  bearing  upon 
what  is  of  course  the  important  point  in  the  production  criticized — 
namely,  Mr.  Florence's  performance  of  Captain  Cuttle  in  "  a  dramatic 
sketch"  founded  on  Domhey  and  Son.  That  the  manager  himself  sees 
any  merit  in  the  playwright's  share  in  this  business  is  hardly  credible. 
That  he  and  the  audiences  who  go  to  his  theatre  should  see  merit 
in  Mr.  Florence's  acting  is  natural  enough.  The  American  actor 
showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  skilful,  and  had  a  strong  sense  of 
humour,  by  his  performance  of  Bard  well  Slote  in  a  bad  play, 
and  perhaps  shows  it  still  more  by  his  performance  of  Captain 
Cuttle  in  an  even  worse  play.  His  rendering  of  pathos  misses  the 
true  ring,  but  avoids  condemnation.  In  the  general  interpretation 
of  the  character  he  has  to  meet  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  which 
beset  the  illustrator  of  a  familiar  book,  and  he  gets  over  these 
difficulties,  as  well  as  those  which  arise  from  his  being  an  American, 
with  much  success.  Both  in  Bardwell  Slote  and  in  Captain 
Cuttle  Mr.  Florence  has  displayed,  besides  the  merits  which 
belong  to  a  clever  and  thoroughly  practised  actor,  that  indefinable 
quality  by  which  a  player  is  enabled  to  create  at  once  a  sympathetic 
feeling  between  himself  and  his  audience. 

Mr.  Toole  appeared  for  the  first  time  last  Saturday  afternoon 
in  an  "  utter  absurdity  "  written  for  him  by  Mr.  Byron  and  called 
The  Light  Fantastic.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Byron  how 
to  write  a  piece  of  this  kind  for  Mr.  Toole ;  and  no  one  knows 
bettor  how  to  play  a  piece  of  this  kind  than  Mr.  Toole.    The  airs 


and  grimaces,  the  burlesquo  jealousy,  and  tho  burlesque  libertinism 
of  Mr.  Slithery  were  very  funny  on  tho  first  production  of  tho 
piece,  and  may  probably  becomo  even  inoro  funny  00  future  occa- 
sions. Perhaps  the  least  humorous  part  of  tho  performance  is  tho 
song  which  is  introduced  much  in  tno  same  way  as  a  danco  was 
introduced  in  tho  melodrama  adapted  from  tho  French  by  Nicholas 
Nickloby  for  tho  Crummies  company. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

THE  past  racing  season  has  been  a  remarkable  one  ;  but  it  will 
be  chiefly  connected  in  men's  memories  with  the  names  of 
two  horses — Robert  the  Devil  and  Bend  Or.  These  horses  had 
four  notable  contests,  a  private  arbitration,  and  very  nearly  a  law- 
suit, bofore  their  difl'erencea  were  settled  ;  and,  although  Robert 
tho  Devil  was  eventually  proved  to  be  tho  better  of  the  pair,  Bend 
Or  succeeded  in  winning  the  Derby.  It  was  certainly  an  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Turf  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  should  win 
the  Derby  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  when  we  look  back 
on  the  past  season,  to  reflect  that  the  head  of  a  family  which 
has  given  such  ^generous  support  to  the  Turf  should  have  won  tho 
great  prize  of  the  year.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  had  almost; 
given  up  racing,  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas;  and  Lord  Fal- 
mouth had  immense  success  with  his  two-year-old  Bal  Gal.  Wo 
merely  mention  these  names  to  show  that  great  noblemen  stili 
take  a  pride  in  breeding  and  possessing  racehorses  of  the  highest 
class  >  and,  as  long  as  they  do  so,  there  will  be  an  interest  taken  in 
racing  by  many  people  who  never  bet,  and  by  not  a  few  who  never 
go  to  races.  Turning  our  thoughts  from  these  great  personages 
to  trainers  and  betting  men,  it  is  satisfactory  to  remember  how 
honourably  men  of  these  professions  who  owned  a  well-known 
horse  behaved  under  somewhat  trying  circumstances.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  a  betting  man  or  a 
trainer  would  be  more  likely  to  behave  dishonestly  than  a  peer  ; 
but,  when  we  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  win  money  on  the  Turf 
by  questionable  methods  without  absolutely  infringing  racing 
laws,  we  cannot  help  congratulating  ourselves  when  we  see  men 
who  professedly  make  their  incomes  by  racing  behaving  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  and  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
tempting  opportunities  of  winning  money  unfairly. 

We  wish  that  reflections  on  racing  matters  could  be  altogether 
agreeable ;  but  this,  we  fear,  will  never  be  the  case.  The  end  of 
the  season  seems  a  fitting  time  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a 
practice  which,  although  no  infringement  of  the  rules  of  racing, 
we  think  it  impossible  to  approve.  When  a  man  has  two  horses  iu 
a  handicap,  either  of  which  could  probably  win,  he  may  declare  to 
win  with  either  of  the  pair ;  and,  when  he  has  made  such  a  de- 
claration, he  is  allowed  to  have  the  horse  which  is  not  running  to 
win  pulled  up  in  order  to  allow  the  other  to  pass  it.  Now  this  system 
may  be  all  very  well  if  acted  on  in  a  generous  spirit ;  but  in  too  many 
instances  the  following  is  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted. 
The  owner  waits  quietly  while  the  betting  public  back  and  lay 
against  his  horses.  He  watches  their  position  in  the  market,  and 
sends  them  both  to  the  race  meeting  without  giving  any  sign  or 
intimation  of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  them.  Betting  men 
probably  know  on  public  form  which  is  the  better  horse  of  the  pair, 
and  back  it  accordingly,  until  it  becomes  a  strong  favourite.  Now 
comes  the  owner's  opportunity.  He  gets  a  commissioner  to  back 
the  non-favourite,  against  which  of  course  he  is  able  to  get  a  long 
price,  and  at  the  start  he  declares  to  win  with  him.  Sometimes 
he  scratches  the  favourite  altogether.  If  the  favourite  starts,  he 
is  deliberately  pulled  in  order  to  allow  the  other  horse  to  win, 
without  the  least  secresy  or  shame.  So  long  as  the  owner  has  de- 
clared to  win  with  the  non-favourite,  he  has  not,  technically  speak- 
ing, committed  a  fraud.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that,  when  an 
owner  intends  to  win  with  the  less  fancied  of  two  horses,  he 
should  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  before  the  race  ;  but  that 
does  not  at  all  excuse  the  practice  of  virtually  withdrawing 
a  horse  from  a  race  which  he  could  easily  win,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  his  owner  could  not  back  him  at  long  odds.  It  is 
contended  in  reply  that  a  man  does  not  keep  racehorses  to  amuse 
other  people,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  that  the  public  should 
win  money  by  a  horse  instead  of  his  owner ;  but  even  if  we 
allow  considerable  scope  to  this  theory,  it  seems  to  us  unfair, 
to  use  a  mild  term,  that  an  owner  should  deliberately  wait  while 
people  are  backing  his  best  horse  until  he  is  such  a  strong  favourite 
that  the  other  horse  is  proportionately  low  in  the  betting,  and 
that  he  should  then  suddenly  back  the  non-favourite  for  a 
large  sum,  and  declare  to  win  with  him.  We  dwell  on  this 
point,  because  not  only  professional  betting  men  and  turfites, 
but  also  wealthy  men,  and  sometimes  men  of  high  social  posi- 
tion, resort  to  this  practice  without  apparent  shame.  We  do 
not  intend  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  evils  of  horse-racing.  There 
are  malpractices  connected  with  the  Turf,  such  as  pulling  horses 
surreptitiously,  which  are  universally  condemned,  although 
frequently  resorted  to  ;  but  the  proceeding  to  which  we  have  been 
objecting  by  no  means  meets  with  general  condemnation,  and  that 
is  our  chief  reason  for  noticing  it. 

In  looking  back  on  the  past  season  we  may  as  well  notice  the 
finest  race  of  the  year.  This  was  the  Astley  Stakes  for  two-year- 
olds,  at  Lewes.  It  was  not  a  very  important  race,  but  few  closer 
finishes  have  ever  been  seen.  Nine  horses  went  to  the  post,  and 
they  went  away  to  a  capital  start.  When  they  were  running  up 
from  the  distance,  five  horses  were  abreast,  and  as  they  passed  the 
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post,  three  of  them  ran  a  dead  heat,  the  other  pair,  who  ran  a 
dead  heat  for  second  place,  being  only  a  head  behind  them.  The 
three  leading  h(rs3s  -were  Scobell,  Wandering  Nun,  and  Mazurka ; 
the  two  others  were  Cumberland  and  Thora. 

We  need  not  notice  the  extraordinary  ups  and  downs  expe- 
rienced by  the  favourites  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  before  the  day 
of  the  race.  At  the  start  Toastmaster  was  the  first  favourite. 
He  had  won  the  Select  Stakes  at  the  Houghton  Meeting,  when 
long  odds  were  laid  against  him,  and  he  had  beaten  Mask, 
Valentino,  and  Poulet.  Prestonpans  was  the  second  favourite. 
This  horse  had  won  the  Criterion  last  year,  and  6,oool.  had  after- 
wards been  given  for  him,  with  the  idea  that  he  might  win  the 
Derby,  but  the  death  of  his  nominator  had  disqualitied  him  for 
that  race.  Petronel,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand,  was  another 
horse  that  was  supposed  to  have  a  good  chance.  The  three-year- 
old  filly  Experiment,  who  had  shown  some  wonderful  form,  was 
another  starter ;  so  that  altogether  the  quality  of  the  field  was 
decidedly  good.  A  dozen  horses  went  to  the  post.  White  Poppy, 
who  has  been  singularly  unsuccessful  since  she  won  the  Corpo- 
ration Stakes  both  at  Brighton  and  at  Doncaster  two  years  ago, 
made  the  running.  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  winner  of  the  Chester- 
field Cup  at  Goodwood,  followed  her  closely  and  took  up  the  run- 
ning in  the  straight,  when  White  Poppy  was  beateti.  Toastmaster 
then  went  up  to  him  ;  but  as  they  came  up  the  straight  the  pair 
were  beaten,  and  |  they  resigned  their  places  to  Petronel  and 
Philammon.  But  the  last-named  pair  were  not  destined  to  have 
the  race  all  to  themselves,  for  Prestonpans  came  with  a  rush  as 
they  drew  near  the  winning-post,  and  he  won  the  race  by  half  a 
length  from  Philammon,  who  was  half  a  length  in  front  of 
Petronel.  Toastmaster  and  Victor  Emmanuel  were  less  than  a 
length  behind  Petronel.    It  was  a  very  pretty  race. 

After  his  victory  at  Liverpool  it  was  expected  that  Prestonpans 
would  be  able  to  win  the  Great  Shropshire  Handicap  at  Shrews- 
bury. He  was  to  carry  10  lbs.  extra,  and  the  course  was  very 
holding,  but  most  people  thought  he  would  be  able  to  win  even 
under  this  weight.  The  Severn  had  overflowed  its  banks  to  an 
extent  unusual  even  in  midwinter  floods,  and  there  was  snow  on 
the  Welsh  hills.  Still  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  on  which 
the  Shropshire  Handicap  was  to  be  run  was  fine,  and  a  great  many 
people  came  to  see  the  race.  Prestonpans  was  looking  very  well, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  fault  with  his  make  and 
shape.  As  he  was  led  about  the  paddock  he  made  the  rest  of  the 
field  look  rather  second-rate.  The  enormous  Chirper,  although  too 
lumbering  for  racing,  is  a  fine  horse.  Essayez,  who  shows  some 
quality,  is  light  and  small.  Young  Duke  and  Velleda  were  the 
second  favourites,  and  Essayez  and  Speculation  were  backed  most 
after  this  pair ;  10  to  I  was  laid  against  The  Chirper,  and 
20  to  i  against  the  queer-tempered  hurdle-racer  Misenus.  An- 
other runner  was  Sidonia,  who  had  cost  2,000  guineas  as  a  year- 
ling. Although  six  years  old,  with  only  7  st.  1  lb.  ou  his 
back,  his  chance  was  only  "estimated  at  20  to  1.  The  horses 
were  very  punctual  at  the  post,  and  they  were  soon  started. 
Misenus  made  the  running,  and  he  went  as  if  it  was  one  of  his 
"  going  days."  Young  Duke  was  the  first  horse  beaten,  and  he 
soon  dropped  into  the  rear.  At  the  bend  Speculation  went  up  to 
Misenus,  and  the  pair  raced  together  on  the  left  of  the  course, 
close  to  the  rails.  Prestonpans  was  on  the  right  of  the  course, 
and  as  they  entered  the  straight  Eordham  was  sitting  very  still 
on  him,  as  if  waiting  to  make  one  of  his  well-known  rushes.  Some 
distance  from  the  stand  ho  roused  his  horse,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  beast  either  would  not  or  could  not  "  rush,"  even  in  the 
hands  of  this  scientific  jockey.  Meanwhile  Misenus  and  Speculation 
were  fighting  out  the  race  by  themselves,  and  after  a  very  pretty 
struggle,  Misenus,  the  despised  hurdle-racer,  won  by  half  a  length. 
He  ran  for  this  race  a  year  ago,  but  was  unplaced.  As  much  as  50 
to  1  had  been  then  laid  against  him,  but  a  similar  price  had  been  also 
laid  against  the  winner,  Rosy  Cross.  The  field  on  the  late  occa- 
sion was  the  smallest  that  ever  ran  for  a  Great  Shropshire  Handi- 
cap. The  next  morning  the  frost  was  so  hard  that  the  horses 
coidd  not  take  their  early  canters.  When  the  sun  came  out, 
however,  the  ground  soon  became  soft,  and  the  races  were  only 
delayed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For  the  Shrewsbury  Cup, 
Phidorroch,  who  had  won  this  race  last  year,  was  made  first 
favourite.  The  Star,  who  had  been  third  to  Robert  the  Devil 
and  Cipolata  for  the  Cesarewitch,  was  the  second  favourite. 
As  soon  as  they  were  well  away,  The  Star  made  the  run- 
ning for  a  short  distance,  but  he  was  soon  pulled  back.  Antient 
Pistol  then  took  up  the  running,  and  maintained  it  until 
he  was  well  into  the  straight.  He  now  seemed  to  have 
the  race  at  his  mercy ;  but  suddenly  The  Star  made  a  tre- 
mendous rush,  and,  making  up  ground  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
reached  Antient  Pistol,  and  even  got  a  trifle  in  front  of  him.  A 
hard  contest  followed,  in  which  Antient  Pistol  struggled  with 
great  ganieness,  and  won  by  a  head.  Both  the  Great  Shropshire 
Handicap  and  the  Shrewsbury  Cup  were  well-contested  races,  but 
the  weather  in  which  they  were  run  was  piercingly  cold — cold 
enough  indeed  to  make  sensible  people  determine  to  go  no  more  to 
races  this  year. 

Once  again  the  Middle  Park  Stud  is  to  bo  sold,  and  in  a  fort- 
night breeders  will  have  an  opportunity  of  buying  fifty  mares, 
twenty-eight  foals,  and  some  half-dozen  stallions.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  ups  and  down  in  the  value  of  certain  race- 
horses which  have  recently  been  sold.  We  may  add  that  Maxi- 
milian, who  cost  4,100  guineas  as  a  yearling,  was  sold  the  week 
before  last  for  exactly  a  tithe  of  that  sum — that  is  to  say,  at  a  loss 
of  3,690  guineas.    Gentlemen  fond  of  giving  large  sums  for  horses 


may  still,  we  believe,  purchase  Robert  the  Devil  for  12,000  guineas. 
When  we  hear  of  these  long  prices  we  recall  to  our  minds  the  fact 
that  Parmesan,  the  sire  of  two  successive  Derby  winners,  was  pur- 
chased for  60  guineas. 

We  may  dismiss  the  subject  of  racing  for  this  year  by  observing 
that  St.  Louis,  the  winner  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  has  been 
established  as  first  favourite  for  the  ensuing  Derby. 


REVIEWS. 


WALLACE'S  ISLAND  LIFE.* 

TX  his  recently  published  Island  Life  Mr.  Wallace  ha3  given  us 
a  valuable  supplement  to  his  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animals.  Four  years'  additional  thought  and  research  upon  the 
lines  laid  down  in  that  suggestive  work  have  brought  to  a  com- 
pletion the  general  scheme  of  inquiry  which  he  from  the  first 
proposed  to  himself,  and  he  now  propounds,  as  a  clear  and  definite 
theory,  the  results  of  investigations  which  might  at  first  sight 
appear  fragmentary  and  disconnected.  Mr.  Wallace  has  entitled 
himself  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  new  science  of  zoological 
geography,  showing  that  we  have  in  the  present  distribution 
of  living  things  over  the  earth's  surface  a  key  to  the  problem  of 
the  most  ancient  relations  of  laud  and  water.  The  aggregation  of 
existing  faunas  and  floras  in  definite  assemblages  within  certain 
areas  is  proved  to  be  the  direct  result  of  a  complex  set  of  causes 
which  may  be  grouped  or  classified  as  partly  physical,  partly 
biological.  Starting  from  the  general  law  of  evolution,  and 
regarding  all  the  main  types  of  animals  and  plants  as  having 
diverged  from  certain  common  centres,  the  author  proceeds  to  trace 
the  changes  and  modifications  which  they  exhibit  to  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes  through  long  ranges  of  time,  and  he  points  to 
these  changes  as  in  themselves  an  index  to  the  primary  laws 
which  make  up  the  constitution  of  nature.  There  may  be  laid 
down  upon  the  globe,  he  remarks,  certain  well-defined  zoological 
regions  or  provinces  which  indicate  far  more  truly  than  the  old 
geographical  divisions  the  range  and  the  history  of  animal  exist- 
ence upon  the  earth.  The  main  divisions  of  land  and  water  which 
constitute  the  great  continental  masses  have  undergone  no  essen- 
tial change.  The  continents  and  oceans  as  they  now  exist  have 
had  throughout  all  geological  time  much  the  same  general  outline. 
There  have  been  local  changes  here  and  there  ;  elevations  and  de- 
pressions have  taken  place,  altering  coast  lines,  isolating  portions 
of  laud,  and  drying  up  areas  of  water ;  but  the  general  contour 
of  the  continents  has  remained  the  same.  Great  changes  of 
climate  have  occurred  in  various  regions,  not  due  to  any  shift- 
ing of  the  earth's  axis,  or  to  extra-telluric  influences  of  any 
kind,  but,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  all  sober  geologists  have 
maintained,  to  local  derangements  of  the  surface,  especially  to 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  about  the  Polar 
regions.  These  altered  conditions  have  largely  influenced  the 
dispersal  of  living  organisms,  and  to  them  are  to  be  traced  the 
divisions  or  varieties  of  distribution  exhibited  by  the  animals  and 
plants  of  our  day.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Wallace's  book  is  occu- 
pied with  this  world-wide  dispersal  of  organisms,  its  phenomena, 
laws,  and  causes.  Of  these  agencies  the  most  important  have 
doubtless  been  such  changes  of  climate  as  marked  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ice-cap  far  beyond  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  contrary  phenomenon  of  a  milder 
range  of  temperatures  prevailing  towards  the  Pole.  Our  author 
discusses  anew,  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  evidence,  the 
causes  of  glacial  epochs,  illustrating  his  arguments  by  the 
analogy  of  the  planet  Mars  as  most  akin  to  our  globe  in  relation 
to  the  sun.  .  He  is  able  to  correct  Mr.  Croll's  calculations  of  the 
effects  of  high  excentricity,  showing  how  far  more  influential  have 
been  geographical  changes  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  last  glacial 
epoch  was  the  climax  of  a  great  process  of  continental  develop- 
ment which  had  been  going  on  throughout  long  geological  ages. 
It  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  North  Temperate  and  Polar 
land  having  attained  a  great  extension  and  a  considerable  altitude 
just  at  a  time'  when  a  phase  of  very  high  excentricity  was  coming 
on.  Taking  this  period  to  coincide  with  the  change  from  the 
Miocene  to  the  Pliocene  period,  Mr.  Wallace  assigns  to  it  a  date  of 
about  200,000  years  before  our  era,  the  next  preceding  cycle  of 
high  excentricity  and  consequent  ice-age,  still  falling  within  the 
Miocene,  going  back  to  850,000  years.  The  present  condition  of 
the  earth,  beginning  with  the  Pliocene,  he  looks  upon  as  one  of 
exceptional  stability,  and  within  it  have  been  brought  about  those 
changes  in  the  earth's  flora  and  fauna  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  work  to  bring  under  review.  Enormous  ranges  of  time, 
as  well  as  vast  and  stupendous  cataclysms  or  terrestrial  con- 
vulsions, may  be  banished  from  the  consideration  of  science. 

With  the  physical  proofs  of  the  general  permanence  of  conti- 
nents and  oceans  Mr.  Wallace  combines  the  interesting  evidence 
supplied  by  the  distribution  of  riving  forms.  He  is  able  to  map 
out  six  primary  zoological  provinces  or  divisions  of  the  earth, 
which  correspond  in  the  main  with  the  received  continental 
boundaries,  though  exhibiting  modifications  in  detail  owing  to 

*  Island  Life ;  or,  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  Insular  Faunas  and 
Floras,  including  a  Revision  and  Attempted  Solution  of  the  Problem  of 
Geological  Climates,  liy  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Author  of  the  "  Malay 
Archipelago,"  '*  Tropical  Nature,"  &c   London:  Macmillau  &  Co.  1880. 
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local  geographical  changes.  Tho  animal  forms  of  Southern  Africa, 
for  instance,  ilill'er  so  widely  from  thoso  of  tho  Northern  extremity 
of  the  continent,  whilst  those  of  tho  North  approximate  to  thoso  of 
Southern  Europe,  as  to  niako  it  probable  that  a  wide  area  of  sea  held 
at  no  distant  geological  period  tho  place  of  the  Sahara;  Southern 
Africa  thus  forming  a  great  separate  island  or  geological  province, 
with  a  tlora  and  fauna  of  its  own.  Six  such  zoological  divisions 
are  to  bo  traced  out,  Mr.  Wallace  considers,  by  comparative  study 
of  the  living  forms  inhabiting  them.  I.  Tho  Pahearetic,  equiva- 
lent to  Europe,  with  North  Temperate  Africa  and  Asia.  2.  Tho 
Ethiopian,  comprising  Africa  south  of  tho  Sahara,  with  Mada- 
gascar. 3.  The  Oriental — i.e.  tropical  Asia  to  the  Philippines  and 
Java.  4.  The  Australian,  including  the  l'acitic  Islands,  Moluccas, 
&c,  New  Zealand  remaining  doubtful.  5.  Tho  Nearctic,  North 
America  to  Northern  Mexico ;  and  6.  The  Neotropical,  i.e.  South 
America,  with  tropical  North  America  and  tho 'West  Indies.  A  map 
on  Mercator's  projection  makes  clear  at  a  glanco  theso  zoological 
divisions,  with  their  relation  to  tho  ordinary  geographical  regions. 
There  are  of  course  overlapping  areas  in  which  tho  flora  and  fauna 
have  a  partial  community  of  character,  and  others  which  are  dis- 
continuous or  isolated,  wide  gaps  separating  them  from  those  of 
the  neighbouring  region.  Of  tho  higher  animals,  as  the  author 
shows,  there  are  not  many  that  have  a  world-wide  distribution. 
Among  tho  mammalia  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  cosmo- 
politan genus.  All  tho  higher  orders,  for  instance,  except  the 
mice,  are  absent  from  Australia,  while  the  genus  Mus,  which 
occurs  there,  is  represented  by  a  distinct  group,  Ilesperomys,  in 
America.  If  the  dingo  of  Australia  be  taken  as  a  native  animal, 
the  genus  Oanis  might  be  classed  as  cosmopolitan,  but  that  the 
wild  dogs  of  South  America  form,  with  some  naturalists,  a  genus 
apart.  Many  genera,  however,  range  over  three  or  more  con- 
tinents, as  Felis  (the  cat  genus),  absent  only  from  Australia;  Ursus 
(the  bear  genus),  absent  from  Australia  and  tropical  Africa ;  Cervus 
(the  deer  genus),  with  nearly  the  same  range  ;  and  Sciurus  (the 
squirrel  genus),  found  in  all  the  continents  save  Australia.  The 
superior  locomotive  power  of  birds  gives  them  scope  for  a  wider 
range.  Still  there  are  among  perching  birds  only  Turdus,  the 
thrush,  and  Hirundo,  the  swallow,  which  are  truly  cosmopolitan, 
though  there  are  many  genera  of  hawks,  owls,  wading  and 
swimming  birds,  which  have  a  world-wide  range.  Of  isolated 
orders,  the  insectivora  among  the  mammalia  offer  the  most  con- 
spicuous example,  several  of  their  families  inhabiting  areas  more 
or  less  apart  from  the  rest,  while  the  Marsupialia  have  six  families 
in  Australia,  and  one,  the  opossums,  far  off  in  America.  Still  more 
marked  is  the  limitation  of  some  entire  orders  to  certain  well- 
defined  regions.  Thus  the  Proboscidea,  comprising  the  single 
family  and  genus  of  the  elephants,  and  the  Hyracoidea,  that  of  the 
Hyrax  or  Syrian  coney,  are  confined  to  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  : 
the  marsupials  to  Australia  and  America ;  and  the  Monotremata, 
the  lowest  of  all  mammals,  comprising  the  duck-billed  Platypus 
and  the  spiny  Echidna,  to  Australia.  The  Struthiones,  or  ostrich 
tribe  of  birds,  are  well-nigh  limited  to  the  three  Southern  con- 
tinents— South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia ;  and  among 
Amphibia,  the  tailed  Batrachia — the  newts  and  salamanders — are 
in  like  manner  restricted  to  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

From  a  wTide  range  of  observations  of  this  kind  Mr.  Wallace  works 
out  the  great  lessons  of  his  book.  It  is  especially  from  the  study  of 
the  oceanic  and  continental  islands,  treated  in  the  second  portion  of 
the  work,  that  the  great  problem  of  the  distribution  of  life  is  made 
in  his  hands  to  receive  its  solution.  For  this  study  islands  possess, 
as  he  points  out,  special  advantages,  since  they  have  a  restricted 
area  and  definite  boundaries,  and  their  geographical  and  geological 
limits  as  a  rule  coincide.  The  number  of  genera  and  species  they 
contain  is  always  much  smaller  than  those  of  continents,  and  their 
peculiar  species  and  groups  are  in  general  well  defined  and  strictly 
limited  in  range.  Islands  have  had.  two  distinct  modes  of  origin. 
They  hate  either  been  broken  off  by  some  cause  or  other  from  con- 
tinents, or  have  risen  from  the  ocean  by  volcanic  upheaval  or  coral- 
line formation.  The  latter  class  are  wholly  without  indigenous 
mammalia  or  amphibia,  though  abounding  in  birds  and  insects, 
with  occasional  reptiles.  It  has  been  very  generally  maintained 
that  the  Azores  once  formed  part  of  the  submerged  continent 
Atlantis.  But,  were  this  so,  the  plants  and  animals  of  those 
islands  would  assuredly  follow  the  type  of  those  existing  on  the 
mainland  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Thero  is  no  mammalian  or  amphibian  form,  and 
no  lizard,  snake-lizard,  frog,  or  fresh-water  fish.  Flying  creatures, 
hirds,  and  insects  abound :  and  there  is  also  one  flying  mammal,  a 
small  European  bat.  Babbits,  weasels,  rats  and  mice  are  believed 
to  have  been  imported.  Birds  and  insects  have  been  borne  thither 
either  by  their  own  wings  or  those  of  the  wind.  Land  shells 
may  have  been  easily  transported  by  birds  or  floating  wood, 
or  their  tiny  eggs  wafted  over  the  sea  by  storms.  Of  the 
69  known  species,  37  aro  common  to  Europe,  32  being  peculiar. 
Though  allied  to  European  types,  many  of  them  date  back  to 
beyond  the  Glacial  epoch.  The  evidence  brought  together  by  Mr. 
"Wallace,  coupled  with  Mr.  Darwins  interesting  experiments, 
amply  verifies  the  presumption  that  the  seeds  of  plants  of  conti- 
nental type  here  found  may  have  been  ferried  over  by  ocean 
currents  and  winds.  Now  these  islands  are  wholly  of  volcanic 
origin,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  small  one,  Santa  Maria, 
which  exhibits  some  marine  deposits  'of  Upper  Miocene  age — 
a  fact  indicating  some  change  of  level,  or  wider  extension 
of  the  laud  in  earlier  times,  but  not  any  connexion  with  the 
mainland,  or  former  union  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  It 
proves,  moreover,  the  antiquity   of  the  islands,  and  is  of 


great  weight  in  considering'  tho  origin  and  peculiar  features 
of  their  fauna  and  flora.  Tho  other  North  Atlantic  islands 
— Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  tho  Capo  do  Verdet — present 
analogous  phenomena,  modified  by  their  more  southern  posi- 
tion, their  richer  vegetation,  and  perhaps  their  greater  an- 
tiquity. Tho  Bermudas,  a  corallino  group,  stand  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  tho  American  Continent  as  tho  Azores  do  to 
Europe.  Hero  are  no  indigenous  mammals,  frogs,  or  snakes. 
Migratory  birds  llock  hither  in  vast  numbers,  upwards  of  180 
species  having  boon  recorded.  Tho  Galapagos  Islands,  volcanic 
like  tho  Azores,  and  equally  destitute  of  indigenous  mammalia  and 
amphibia,  differ  from  that  group  in  many  important  respects. 
They  lie  not  more  than  600  miles  from  tho  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  some  700  from  Veragua,  within  tho  belt  of  equi- 
noxial  calms.  They  aro  traversed,  however,  by  strong  and  con- 
stant ocean  currents,  setting  north-westwards  from  tho  coast  of 
Peru.  Without  any  indigenous  mammals,  they  have  a  very 
peculiar  series  of  birds  and  insects,  including  two  species  of 
large  land  tortoises  which  are  wonderful  swimmers  and  quite 
competent  to  have  made  their  way  from  tho  mainland  of  South 
America.  Two  species  of  snakes  may  equally  have  made  tho 
passago  by  swimming,  or  by  the  aid  of  drift-wood.  Tho 
Sandwich  Islands,  separated  from  the  great  continents  by  more 
than  two  thousand  miles,  and  by  ocean  depths  of  three  thousand, 
fathoms,  are  connected  in  a  measure  with  the  other  Pacific  Islands 
by  countless  coral  reefs  and  atolls.  Volcanic  mountains  rise 
to  a  height  of  14,000  feet.  Indigenous  mammals  are  here  alto- 
gether unknown.  The  birds,  which  are  fairly  numerous  and 
highly  peculiar,  exhibit  on  the  whole  affinities  with  Australian 
and  Pacific  types.  Their  marked  specialty  is  suggestive  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  or  of  connexion  with  some  very  ancient  land  now 
submerged. 

Coming  to  the  British  Isles,  Mr.  Wallace  dwells  upon  the 
features  which  characterize  continental  as  distinct  from  oceanic 
islands.  To  the  same  class  belong  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  larger 
Malay  Islands,  especially  Borneo,  Java,  and  Celebes.  As  they 
are  one  of  the  most  recently  formed  island  groups,  we  have  still 
amongst  us,  he  shows,  the  material  for  highly  instructive  study 
of  geographical  distribution.  The  biological  identity  of  Great 
Britain  with  continental  Europe  is  by  no  means  so  distinct  as  i3  com- 
monly supposed.  Among  birds,  our  author  points  to  at  least  three 
undoubted  peculiarities.  Peculiar  fishes  are  five  times  as  numerous. 
Of  mosses  and  Hepaticre  there  are  peculiar  British  forms.  Many 
insects  common  with  us  have  never  been  found  on  the  Continent. 
The  Shetland  Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
little  Lundy  Island,  possess  forms  unknown  to  our  principal  island. 
Islands,  the  author  remarks,  form  in  all  parts  of  the  world  a  refuge 
for  species  or  groups  which  have  become  extinct  elsewhere.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Great  Britain  follow  closely 
the  Continental  type,  the  special  points  of  divergence  supplying  a 
fair  approximate  test  of  the  interval  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
their  separation.  In  Borneo  and  Java,  which  may  be,  Mr.  Wallace 
thinks,  not  much  more  ancient  than  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  specialty.  The  channel  which  parts  these 
two  islands  is  not  more  than  fifty  fathoms  deep ;  while  to  the 
east  they  are  separated  from  Celebes  by  a  strait  varying  from 
1,690  to  2,500  fathoms  in  depth.  In  geological  structure  Borneo 
is  thoroughly  continental,  a  character  entirely  in  accordance  with  its 
fauna  and  flora.  Of  the  ninety-six  species  of  mammals  discovered 
in  the  island,  nearly  two-thirds  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  countries,  and  nearly  one-half  with  those  of  the  main- 
land. Java,  with  many  peculiarities,  presents  unmistakable  re- 
lations with  the  Asiatic  continent.  A  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  Malayan  group  leads  our  author  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Philippines  were  the  first  to  separate,  then  at  a  considerably 
later  period  Java,  somewhat  later  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and 
finally  the  islands  south  of  Singapore  to  Banca  and  Biliton. 

The  Japanese  islands  hold  a  position  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
great  Euro- Asiatic  continent  very  like  that  of  the  British  Isles  on 
the  western  ;  but  their  separation  dates  probably  much  further 
back,  probably  to  the  early  portion  of  the  Pliocene  period.  The 
fauna  and  flora  of  Japan  and  Formosa  correspond  in  their 
diversity  with  the  comparative  antiquity  hereby  indicated.  The 
richness  which  won  for  the  latter  island  from  its  Portuguese  dis- 
coverers the  name  of  "  the  beautiful "  gives  abundant  scope  for  the 
study  of  naturalists,  of  whom  Mr.  Swinhoe  has  made  himself  the 
chief.  Above  most  continental  islands  it  is  shown  by  Mr.  Wallace 
to  throw  light  upon  the  obscure  subject  of  the  decay  and  ex- 
tinction of  species,  whilst  yielding  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  descent  with  modification. 
In  Madagascar  we  see  a  continental  island  of  much  more  ancient 
date,  and  showing  animal  and  vegetable  types  far  more  dissimilar 
from  those  of  the  mainland.  Of  mammals  the  most  important 
are  the  lemurs,  forming  an  entire  half  of  the  mammalian  popula- 
lation  of  the  island.  This  group  of  lowly-organized  and  very 
ancient  creatures  ranges  from  Western  Africa  to  India,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Mr.  Wallace,  however,  is  justified  by 
his  latest  researches  in  his  rejection  of  the  popular  hypothesis  of 
a  submerged  Lemuria,  in  which  are  held  to  lie  buried  the  bones 
that  should  have  made  good  the  missing  link  between  ourselves 
and  our  supposed  anthropoid  ancestors.  The  Atlantis  having  re- 
ceived its  deathblow  from  the  chapter  on  oceanic  islands  in  the 
Origin  of  Species,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  lost  continent  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere  may  henceforth  be  relegated  to  the  region 
of  scientific  fable. 

In  the  great  island  of  Australia  the  primitive  forms  of  animal 
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life  correspond  strikingly  with  the  immense  antiquity  of  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  continental  masses  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
globe.  Nor  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  is  there  a  less  strongly 
marked  correspondence  between  the  zoological  character  of  its 
fauna  and  the  physical  features  of  that  Isolated  group.  Mr. 
Wallace's  survey  of  the  widely  separated  island  systems  of  the 
globe  sets  upon  a  solid  basis  his  views  of  the  wonderful  powers 
of  dispersion  and  modification  existing  in  the  organic  world.  In 
his  theory  of  local  geographical  changes  modifying  the  general 
stability  of  continents,  we  have  perhaps  a  key  to  the  most  difficult 
and  complex  problems  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  the  variation 
and  distribution  of  living  forms. 


PICTURES  FROM  IRELAND." 

ARISTOTLE'S  celebrated  definition  of  laughter  could  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  this  book.  There  must  be  no  pain, 
said  the  old  philosopher,  if  we  are  to  laugh  at  what  is  ridiculous, 
ugly,  or  out  of  place.  These  times  are  almost  too  serious  for  such 
a  humorous  sketch  of  Irish  life  as  the  one  before  us.  Irishmen  and 
Irish  manners  have  ceased  for  the  present  to  afford  material  for 
novels  on  the  model  of  the  late  Charles  Lever.  Murder,  sedition, 
anarchy,  and  outrages  on  unoffending  men  and  cattle  may  be  read 
of  with  a  passing  shudder  in  some  history  of  a  district  iu  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  of  an  Italian  city  divided  against  itself  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  in  some  Assyrian  tablet  just  deciphered  by  the  in- 
domitable perseverance  of  Oriental  scholars.  They  aie  sufficiently 
remote,  and,  as  the  typical  old  woman  remarked,  they  happened  so 
long  ago  that  perhaps  they  may  not  be  true.  But  the  Ireland 
of  to-day  is  too  near  us  and  too  tragical  to  be  any  laughing 
matter.  And  yet  this  volume  is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit, 
without  rhetorical  exaggeration,  and  evidently  from  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Irish  social  life.  The  author  says  no- 
thing about  himself,  and  gives  no  reasons  for  his  publica- 
tion. There  is  neither  dedication,  nor  .preface,  nor  explanation 
of  any  kind  which  could  give  us  a  clue  to  the  author's  identity 
or  occupation.  For  aught  we  know,  Terence  M'Grath  may  be  a 
nom  de  plume,  adopted  from  obvious  motives  of  prudence.  It  is 
not  every  one  in  these  days  who  would  wish  to  have  land  in 
Ireland,  as  Mr.  Bright  would  lead  the  electors  of  Birmingham  to 
think  was  the  main  desire  of  his  heart.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  favourite  remedy  of  a  bullet  may  be  reserved  for  those 
who,  living  in  Galway,  speak  the  truth  about  that  county,  equally 
■with  those  who  have  the  audacity  to  ask  for  their  rents. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  eighteen  sketches  nearly  all  de- 
scriptive of  persons  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the 
land.    In  a  good  many  we  observe  a  strong  family  likeness,  such 
as  one  sharp  practitioner  bears  to  another.    The  unscrupulous 
attorney  of  the  Glossin  type ;  the   howling  agitator ;  the  so- 
styled  tenant's  friend ;  the  pugnacious  and  dictatorial  priest ; 
the   defaulting  cottier,  are   all  united  together   by  links  in 
a  chain  of  scarcely  concealed  craftiness,  and  all  exhibit  the 
same  artless  wish  to  live  as  much  as  possible  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbours.    There  are  no  scenes  of  horror,  and  no 
laboured  attempt  to  create  a  sensation  or  to  arouse  false  senti- 
ment.   Our  nerves  are  not  tried  by  some  heartrending  picture  of 
an  eviction,  followed  by  the  death  of  the  unrighteous  landlord  at 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  crouching  under  a  dyke.    One  little  girl, 
it  is  just  hinted,  dies  of  a  fever  produced  by  dirt  and  squalor ;  and 
there  is  a  grim  allusion  to  the  death  of  a  herdsman  whom  the 
brave  boys  only  intended  to  beat  because  he  succeeded  a  dismissed 
"  brother,"  but  who  died  unluckily  from  sheer  accident,  as  he  hap- 
pened "  to  have  a  weak  skull,  and  it  broke  sooner  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected."    But  the  prevalent  tone  of  the  writing 
is  a  humorous  exposure  of  impudence,  evasiveness,  and  falsehood, 
and,  as  we  observed  at  first,  at  any  other  time  but  the  preseut,  one 
might  read  the  tale  with  no  deeper  feeling  than  is  aroused  by  the 
account  of  the  ducking  of  a  gauger  and  a  duel  in  Charles  O' Mallei/, 
or  of  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  a  poacher  in  Maxwell's  Wild 
Sports  of  the  West.    These  two  hundred  pages  may  be  easily  got 
through  in  a  morning,  and  we  are  not  called  on  to  analyse  each 
story,  or  do  more  than  give  a  few  outlines  of  what  are  clever 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  not  full-length  portraits  in  oil.  But 
they  have  all  the  appearance   of  reality.     Mr.  Kirkland,  for 
instance,  is  a  landlord  of  the  old  school.    He  has  enjoyed  his  pro- 
perty, as  his  ancestors  had  done  for  300  yeai'3.    His  rents,  fixed 
at  about  35  per  cent,  below  the  letting  value  of  the  land,  have 
hitherto  been  punctually  paid.     But  his  fences  are  not  better 
repaired,  nor  are  his  tenants'  houses  neater  or  more  comfortable 
than  those  on  the  property  of  a  neighbouring  speculator  who  has 
increased  his  rental  by  15  per  cent.    The  explanation  is  that  the 
latter  enlisted  the  parish  priest  on  his  side  by  building  him  a  new 
house.    The  priest,  in  another  chapter,  is  one  educated  at  May- 
nooth,  an  institution  which  has  only  served  to  confirm  the  preju- 
dices of  his  boyhood  and   to  turn  him  out  with  a  profound 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  of  politics,  as  well  as  with  an  im- 
plied belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.     He  hunts  and 
courses  without  much  regard  to  boundaries,  knows  to  a  fraction 
the  earnings  of  every  one  of  his    parishioners,  and  lectures 
and  harangues  them  from  the  altar  at  the  Easter  and  Christmas 
collections  in  a  style  not  very  diil'erent  from  that  of  the  negro 
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preacher  in  Marryatt's  Peter  Simple.  In  contrast  to  this  Father 
is  the  Orangeman,  born  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Boyne,  who 
is  prepared  to  vote  for  tenant-right,  fixity  of  tenure,  freedom  of 
sale,  and  the  ballot  ;  but  is  dead  against  Popery,  and  averse 
to  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  and  denominational  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  best  hits  is  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  O'Hara,  of 
Garrauns  Castle.  His  ineffectual  attempts  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  Manchester  merchant,  a  far-off  cousin  it  would  seem  of 
Thackeray's  Miss  Higg ;  his  estate,  nominally  one  of  600I.  a  year, 
but  cut  down  by  a  jointure,  interest  on  a  loan,  agent's  fees,  and 
other  outgoings,  to  something  less  than  200?. ;  his  gentlemanly 
indolence  and  remissness  in  his  dealings  with  the  tenants,  which 
they  requite  by  demanding  a  reduction  coupled  with  a  threat  of 
no  payment  at  all,  are  happily  described.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Casey  began  as  an  attorney,  slid  into  the  business  of  a  land- 
agent,  and  hopes  to  end  by  buying  a  property  which  is  the  despair 
of  a  ruined  absentee  proprietor.  Not  very  dissimilar  in  character 
and  sharpness  is  Mr.  O'Dowd,  the  successful  shopkeeper.  He  com- 
bines the  business  of  a  draper  and  the  sale  of  spirits  with  the  pur- 
chase of  small  properties  when  they  happen  to  come  into  the  market. 
His  opinion  of  his  poorer  countrymen  is  that  they  will  cultivate  just 
up  to  their  necessities  and  no  further.  His  position  as  a  dealer 
enables  him  to  supply  worthless  seed  to  his  tenantry,  and  to  com- 
pel their  wives  to  purchase  expensive  finery  over  the  counter  at  his 
shop  in  the  town.  And  he  very  prudently  declines  to  become  a 
Poor-law  Guardian,  as  in  that  office  he  would  lose  the  chance  of 
getting  the  contracts  for  supplying  the  workhouse.  But  in  the 
famine  he  actually  condescended  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Relief  Committee,  and  was  loud  in  proclaiming  and  supplying  the 
necessities  of  his  own  tenants.  As  regards  the  agitator  Mr. 
O'Dooly  and  the  Home  Ruler  Mr.  O'Carroll,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  in  specimens  of  truculent  language,  unscrupulous  devices, 
and  mendacious  impudence,  they  are  left  far  behind  by  the  real 
agitators,  who  have  succeeded,  to  the  understandings  of  most 
people,  in  making  government  by  the  ordinary  processes  a  sheer 
impossibility. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Irish  members  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of  clanking  their  chains 
on  rising  to  speak.     The  wrongs  of  Ireland,  the  woes  of  the 
lovely  Emerald  Isle,  the  injustice  to  the  brave  sons  of  Erin,  have 
furnished  ample  material  for  frothy  declamation  to  orators  and 
journalists;  and  even  sober-minded  statesmen  seem  to  have  got 
into  a  trick  of  declaiming  about  the  heavy  debt  under  which  Eng- 
land lies  to  that  most  innocent  and  most  injured  country.    How  is 
it,  we  may  ask,  that  we  never  hear  this  sort  of  language  applied  to 
Scotland  ?    For  every  high-handed  act  committed  iu  Ireland  by 
Strongbow,  or  Cromwell,  or  Pitt,  in  the  period  of  their  ascendency, 
it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  Scottish  history. 
The  annals  of  that  country  are  for  centuries  taken  up  with  inva- 
sions and  battles,  in  which  Scotchmen,  fighting  for  their  nation- 
ality, poorly  armed  and  scarcely  disciplined,  almost  invariably  got 
the  worst.    The  persecutions  of  Whigs  by  Claverhouse  and  his 
men,  the  scant  justice  done  to  Scotch  interests  at  the  Union  of 
1707,  the  vengeance  exacted  on  Scotch  rebels  in  the  Fifteen  and 
the  Forty-Five,  and  divers  other  episodes,  might  surely  form  a  fertile 
subject  for  impassioned  oratory  if  influential  and  clever  Scotchmen 
were  not  generally  men  of  strong  sense.  But  no  one,  except  an  in- 
ebriated Scotch  apprentice  or  a  clerk  at  a  St.  Andrew's  dinner,  ever 
thinks  of  dwelling  on  the  injustice  practised  generations  back  by 
Tory  Ministers  or  High  Church  prelates.    Even  Professor  Blackie 
only  gives  an  occasional  vent  to  his  national  feelings,  and  though 
the  member  for  the  Kirkaldy  Burghs  .may  please  his  constituents 
by  lamenting  that  sufficient  priority  is  not  allotted  to  Scotch 
affairs,  we  know  no  grievance  to  which  Scotchmen  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  attention  or  which  ought  to  afford  matter  for  complaint, 
unless  it  be  that  their  Lord  Advocate  is  unable  to  find  a  seat  in 
the  House.    Of  course,  it  may  be  replied  to  this  unfavourable 
comparison  that  the  Irish  are  a  more  excitable  and  difficult  people 
to  deal  with  ;  that  the  real  offence  of  the  Protestant  Church  has 
only  recently  been  taken  away  ;  and  that  the  tenure  of  land  is  of 
that  exceptional,  peculiar,  and  complicated  character  which  de- 
mands special  study  and  unusual  remedies.    But  we  should  like 
to  know  how  long  any  Government  would  put  up  with  one 
quarter  of  this  agitation  if  shown  by  Lowland  farmers  who 
had  objected  to  the  old  law  of  hypothec,  or  elders  of  the 
Established   Scotch   Church   who   had  new  views  about  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.    The  real  fact  is  that  Ireland 
has  of  late  years  been  treated  not  like  the  naughty  boy,  but 
like  the  spoiled  child  of  the  family,  though  to  assert  and  act 
on  this  maxim  may  require  no  little  audacity.     A  writer  in 
the   Times  who,  we  understand,  has  had  some  practical  ex- 
perience of  Zemindars  and  Ryots  in  India,  lately  endeavoured_  to 
make  out  that  there  was  a  strong  analogy  between  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  tenant  and  the  jotedar  of  Bengal.     The  remedial 
legislation  contemplated  by  the  Government  should,  he  argued, 
follow  the  course  taken  by  those  who  passed  what,  under  various 
titles,  are  known  as  the  Rent  Laws  of  Bengal.    This  gentleman 
forgot  one  essential  difference  in  the  position  and  rights  of  the  two 
communities.    The  Indian  Government  has  of  late  years  endea- 
voured to  secure  to  the  Ryot  that  definite  position  which  had  been 
contemplated  for  him  in  the  Regulations  of  1793,  which  was  based 
on  the  immemorial  custom  and  the  common  law  of  the  country,  and 
which  neglect  of  rulers  or  oppression  of  Zemindars  had  failed  to  obli- 
terate. The  Land  League  are  in  reality  clamorous  for  an  independence 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  acknowledged  position  of  a  superior 
j  owner,  with  the  law  of  contract,  and  with  the  history  of  Irish  occu- 
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pancy,  agriculture,  ami  proprietorship!   To  quote  an  Indian  pre* 

cedent  as  applicable  to  Ireland  without  bearing  in  mind  tho 
marked  distinction  between  a  Zemindar  in  Nuddea  and  Lord  F.rno 
or  Lord  Lansdowno,  and  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a 
Reyenue  Settlement  and  its  ample  definitions  of  every  one's  lights 
and  privileges  in  tho  soil,  is  to  trade  on  tho  ignorance  of  English- 
men and  to  argue  on  misleading  analogies. 

Tho  last  chapters  in  Mr.  M'Grath's  book  aro  devoted  to  tho 
Irish  famine,  or  rather  aro  written  to  prove  that  fur  purely 
selfish  purposes  a  famine  was  evolved  out  of  scarcity  and  not  very 
severe  pressure.  According  to  the  author,  tho  effect  of  tho 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  kind  appeal  was  mainly  to  crcato  a 
competition  in  mendicancy.  While  money  was  pouring  in,  "  the 
markets  w'ero  thronged  with  well-dressed  peoplo  :  the  shops  were 
filled  with  customers  ;  the  pawn  offices  showed  empty  shelves  "  ; 
and  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  with  stores  in  their  cup- 
boards, were  not  ashamed  to  beg  for  meal  at  tho  rooms  of  each 
committee.  It  was,  however,  not  to  be  expected  that  Englishmen 
and  colonists  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  would  not  respond  to  a 
call  on  behalf  of  a  poor  community  alleged  to  be  in  danger 
of  starvation  for,  at  that  time,  no  fault  of  their  own.  Our  regret 
is,  not  that  charity  should  have  been  misapplied,  or  habits  of  self- 
dependence  been  impaired,  or  tons  of  potatoes  imported  into  a 
district  which  was  sending  oft' cartloads  of  the  same  produce.  The 
sad  moral  of  the  famine  is  the  iibsence  of  gratitude  and  the  revival 
of  lawlessness  and  ferocity  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  truth, 
either  the  real  character  of  the  Irish  has  only  been  known  to  a  few 
experts,  or  else  the  amiable  and  humorous  features  which  lent 
attractiveness  to  former  stories  have  worn  olf  and  have  disclosed 
something  like  Asiatic  turpitude.  The  good  understanding  which 
once  existed  between  easy-going  landlords  and  sharp-witted 
peasants,  and  even  mitigated  religious  antipathy  between 
Papist  and  Protestant,  seems  gone  for  ever.  In  the  Wild 
S2)orts  of  the  West  there  is  a  good  story  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman  who  preached  to  empty  benches,  and  was  re- 
ported to  his  Bishop  as  a  vicar  without  a  congregation.  Hearing 
that  his  superior  was  coming  down  to  visit  tho  empty  church,  he 
applied  in  his  dilemma  to  his  Roman  Catholic  brother  to  "  lend 
him  a  congregation."  This  strange  loan  was  actually  granted,  and 
when  the  Bishop  arrived  he  saw  a  church  crowded  with  a  well- 
dressed  and  orderly  set  of  Roman  Catholics  sent  there  at  the  bidding 
of  their  pastor  to  do  duty  as  Protestants  and  throw  dust  in  the 
episcopal  eyes.  This  really  occurred  some  three  generations  ago  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  We  need  hardly  add  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible now.  Nor  shall  we  be  surprised  to  find  that,  as  one  violent 
deed  begets  another,  the  national  reputation  for  pleasantry  will 
die  away,  and  that  in  the  next  Pictures  from  Ireland  worse  tales  of 
barbarism  and  savagery  will  make  us  wonder  how  Irishmen  could 
ever  have  been  noted  for  happy  repartees,  excusable  frolics,  and 
genial  fun. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA.* 

WE  owe  some  gratitude  to  Lady  Louisa  Magenis  for  having 
led  us  to  read  Ettore  Fieramosca  again.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  unacquainted  with  that  romance,  we  had  better  explain  at 
once  that  Massimo  d'Azeslio's  work  bears  a  double  title,  Ettore 
Fieramosca,  o  La  Disfula  di  Barletta,  and  that  Lady  Louisa  Magenis 
bas,  we  think  unwisely,  chosen  to  drop  the  first  and  familiar  name 
in  favour  of  the  second  and  more  descriptive  title.  Having  begun 
by  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  translator,  we  will  next 
say,  to  prevent  disappointment,  that  we  do  not  recommend 
Ettore  Fieramosca  to  any  but  the  young,  or  those  who  have 
preserved  a  healthy  youthful  taste  for  romance  of  the  school 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  We  remember  when  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Borgia,  as  therein  depicted,  made  our  hair  stand  on 
end,  and  when  the  wrongs  of  Ginevra  troubled  our  dreams.  We 
remember  with  what  interest  we  followed  all  the  bull-fighting  and 
lance-breaking  business,  of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  rather- 
more  than  enough.  If  the  characters  were,  as  we  now  more  than 
suspect,  conventional,  we  did  not  then  find  it  out.  And  that 
there  is  real  power  in  the  story  we  cannot  doubt,  since  we 
knew  a  learned  and  staid  professor  and  his  wife,  neither  of  them 
by  any  means  in  their  first  youth,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bar- 
letta, expressly  to  see  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  valour,  the 
patriotism,  and  the  ill-starred  love  of  Ettore  Fieramosca.  By 
their  account  Barletta  then — it  was  some  years  ago,  so  we  make  no 
imputations  against  the  present  character  of  the  town — had  not,  in 
the  matter  of  creature  comforts,  much  advanced  since  the  days 
when  the  Borgia  and  his  dme  damnee  got  so  bad  and  so  dear 
a  supper  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Sun  ;  but  nevertheless  our 
couple  did  not  repent  of  their  visit.  This,  we  think,  proves  in- 
contestably  that  there  is  genius  in  D'Azeglio's  novel,  though  it 
does  not  equal  his  later  Florentine  romance,  Niccolb  de'  Lapi, 
which  has,  we  believe,  the  further  merit,  recognizable  by  Italian 
critics,  of  being  written  in  a  purer  Tuscan  style. 

The  historical  incident  upon  which  the  plot  of  Fieramosca  turns 
is  of  the  slightest,  though  it  is  true  that  to  an  Italian  the  "  Challenge 
of  Barletta  "  has  an  importance  which  it  can  hardly  possess  in  the 
eyes  of  a  foreigner.  In  1 503  the  Spanish  under  Gonzalo  de  Cordova, 
with  their  Italian  auxiliaries  under  Prospero  and  Fabrizio  Colonna, 

*  The  Challenge  of  Barletta.  By  Massimo  d'Azeglio.  Rendered  into 
English  by  Lady  Louisa  Magenis.  2  vols.  London :  Alien  &  Co. 
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wero  blockaded  in  Barletta  by  tho  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Nemours.  As  D'Azeglio  tells  the  story,  Home  French  gentlemen 
taken  prisoners  by  a  foraging  party  from  Barletta  were  supping 
amicably  with  their  Spanish  captors,  when  one  of  the  Frenchmen, 
Do  la  Mot  he — "  suopto  intrenio  ferox  et  forsan  frequentibos  poculia 
incalesccns,"  says  Paolo  Giovio — let  fall  expressions  of  contempt 
for  the  Italian  mon-at-arnis,  at  last  averring  that  a  French  gen- 
darme (wo  must  remember  that  tho  gendarme  of  those  d;iys  was 
not  a  mounted  policeman  in  a  cocked  hat  and  a  swallow-tailed  coat, 
but  a  fully-armed  cavalier)  would  think  shame  to  have  even  for 
horseboys  such  poltroons  as  tho  Italians.  The  words  wero  taken 
up ;  low  as  Italy  was  sinking,  subordinate  as  was  the  part  which 
tho  Italians  played  in  their  own  land,  their  national  pride  awoko  at 
these  insults.  A  combat  between  thirteen  Italians  and  thirteen 
Frenchmen  was  arranged ;  tho  event,  in  sporting  parlance,  canio 
off'  near  Barletta,  between  Andria  and  Quarato,  011  tho  16th  of 
February,  1503,  and  proved  a  victory  for  the  despised  Italians.  So 
sure,  it  is  said,  had  the  Frenchmen  made  of  success  that  they  had 
omitted  to  deposit  with  the  umpires  the  sum  stipulated  for  ransom 
in  case  of  defeat.  This  affair,  unimportant  as  it  may  seem  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas,  was  glorified  as  a  great  national  triumph.  The 
victors  were  hailed  as  restitutori  della  gloria  Italiana,  and  their 
captain,  whose  name  of  Hector  lent  itself  well  to  classic  strains,  . 
was  poetically  eulogized  by  Pietro  Summonte  as  Atuoniee 
splendor ;  an  eyewitness,  Damiani,  narrated  the  particulars  in 
a  book  published  at  Naples  the  same  year  ;  Vida  sang  the  combat 
in  Latin  hexameters;  and  Paolo  Giovio  and  Guicciardini — though 
the  latter  so  far  mistook  the  cause  of  quarrel  as  to  repre- 
sent the  French  as  the  insulted  party — recorded  the  prowess  and 
the  names  of  the  patriots,  whom  Guicciardini  introduces  as  "  degni 
che  ogni  Italiano  proccuri  quanto  e  in  se,  che  i  nomi  loro  trapassino 
alia  posterita."  One  Italian,  a  Piedmontese,  figured  among  the 
French  combatants — a  curious  inconsistency,  if  the  issue  of  the 
combat  was  to  prove  anything  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Italians 
generally.  That  man  alone,  according  to  the  account  followed  by 
D'Azeglio,  was  left  dead  on  the  field,  justly  punished  for  his 
treason  to  his  country. 

Round  the  names  of  Ettore  Fieramosca,  the  captain  of  the 
Italian  thirteen,  and  Claudio  Grajano  of  Asti,  the  Piedmontese 
renegade,  Massimo  d'Azeglio — himself  a  Piedmontese,  and  there- 
fore, as  he  said,  the  better  able,  without  offence  to  provincial  feel- 
ings, to  brand  the  memory  of  the  traitor — wove  his  tale.  So  slight 
an  incident  as  the  Challenge  of  Barletta  demanded  some  tragic 
interest  to  give  it  dignity,  and  accordingly  D'Azeglio's  imagination 
founded  upon  it  a  romance  tragic  enough  in  all  conscience.  Ettore 
Fieramosca,  young,  pale,  and  chestnut-haired — memory  recalls  a 
hundred  heads  by  Italian  masters,  of  which  any  one  might  serve 
as  a  portrait  of  D'Azeglio's  hero — appears  from  the  first  as  a  man 
consumed  by  an  unhappy  love.  The  object  of  his  adoration, 
Ginevra  di  Monreale,  had  in  his  absence  been  constrained  by  untoward 
circumstances  to  give  her  hand  to  the  adventurer  aud  future  traitor, 
Claudio  Grajano,  who  valued  her  only  for  her  dowry.  When  married, 
she  had  been  pursued  by  the  hateful  love  of  il  Valentino,  better 
known  to  English  readers  as  Cossar  Borgia,  and  had  died,  it  was 
supposed,  of  poison  administered  by  him  in  revenge  for  her  coldness. 
But  we  all  know  that  Italian  heroines  have  a  way  of  coming  to 
life  again.  Like  the  lover  in  the  Golden  Supper,  Fieramosca  stole  at 
night  to  look  once  more  upon  his  beloved  as  she  lay  coffined  in- 
the  church  of  St.  Cecilia,  and,  arriving  in  time  to  forestall  Cesare 
Borgia,  whose  poison  was  only  a  sleeping-draught,  he  found  her 
living.  As  her  husband  had  disappeared  on  the  Borgia's  service, 
the  resuscitated  heroine  was  persuaded  by  Fieramosca  to  trust 
herself  to  his  honour ;  and  thus,  some  two  or  three  years  later, 
we  find  her  lodged  in  the  nunnery  on  the  island  between  Monte 
Gargano  and  Barletta,  and  receiving  visits  from  Ettore  under  the 
title  of  her  brother.  With  her  she  has,  as  chaperon  and  com- 
panion, a  mysterious  Saracen  maiden,  who  has  likewise  been 
thrown  by  fate  on  the  gallant  Fieramosca's  hands.  It  is  some- 
what trying  to  the  imagination  to  conceive  a  young  soldier  of  tho 
cinquecento  thus  leading  about  two  ladies  who  stand  to  him  in 
the  relationship  of  sisters  ;  but  such  is  the  story.  At  last  comes  the 
unlucky  day  when  Ettore,  being  despatched  with  the  all-important 
challenge  to  the  French  camp,  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
Ginevra's  husband.  The  temptation  to  keep  silence  is  too  strong 
for  him ;  he  leaves  Ginevra  in  her  ignorance,  and  though  he  is 
bound  by  a  vow  not  to  lift  his  baud  against  her  husband,  one  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  doe3  not  build  some  hopes  upon  the 
chances  of  the  approaching  combat.  But  the  reader,  who  knows  that 
Cesare  Borgia  and  his  satellite  Don  Michele  are  prowling  in  dis- 
guise about  Barletta,  feels  that  the  doom  of  the  lovers  is  inevitable. 
A  stroke  of  a  poisoned  poniard  lays  Ettore  temporarily  prostrate  ; 
while  chance,  rather  than  contrivance,  throws  Ginevra  into  the 
hands  of  the  Borgia.  It  must  be  owned  that  D'Azeglio  was 
merciless  in  accumulating  horrors  on  the  head  of  his  unhappy 
heroine,  who  has  nothing  left  but  to  die — in  peace,  it  is  true, 
tended  by  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  with  the  consolations  of  religion, 
but  believing  by  a  cruel  error  that  Ettore  has  deserted  her 
for  the  fresher  charms  of  Gonzalo's  daughter,  Doiia  Elvira. 
Ettore  himself,  miraculously  healed  by  the  Saracen  maid  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  combat,  is  deceived  in  another  way,  and  that 
by  his  especial  friend  and  confidant,  Brancaleone.  In  order  that 
he  may  go  to  battle  with  a  good  heart,  he  is  assured  that  Ginevra 
is  alive  and  well.  For  once  all  seems  to  prosper ;  the  honour 
of  his  country  is  triumphantly  vindicated  in  the  lists ;  the  in- 
sulter,  La  Mothe,  surrenders  to  him;  Grajano  lies  dead  on  tha 
field,  his  skull  cloven  by  Brancaleone'a  axe.    Fieramosca  has 
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now  done  his  work  for  Italy,  and  the  friends  who  had  taken  such 
cruel  care  to  spare  his  feelings  forget  to  look  after  him  any  longer. 
He  is  left  to  ride  off  to  his  Ginevra,  and  to  find  her  a  corpse. 
Maddened  by  the  shock,  he  spurs  his  wearied  charger  into  a 
gallop,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Only  some  charcoal-burners  of 
Gargano  tell  of  a  strange  vision  of  au  armed  and  mounted  knight 
on  the  summit  of  cliffs  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  ;  and  a  century 
later,  the  sea  having  receded,  a  mass  of  rusted  iron  and  the  bones 
of  a  man  and  horse  are  found  below. 

The  present  version  is,  on  the  whole,  more  easy  and  spirited 
than  the  general  run  of  translations,  but  it  is  in  many  places 
sadly  open  to  criticism.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  silent 
omission  of  D'Azegiio's  concluding  remarks,  which,  though  un- 
necessary to  the  story,  are  interesting  as  showing  the  patriotic 
purpose  with  which  it  was  written.  We  have  also  a  suspicion  that 
the  titles  and  mottoes  to  the  chapters  are  unauthorized  additions — 
at  least  they  do  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  Ettore  Fieramosca 
published  at  Paris  in  1833  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  mottoes  are  all 
quotations  from  English  authors  looks  as  if  they  were  of  English 
choosing.  In  the  translation  itself  the  chief  faults  that  strike 
us  are,  first,  a  tendency  to  drag  in  French  expressions,  such  as 
fracas,  tete-a-tete,  confreres,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  original, 
and  which  therefore  give  a  false  notion  of  D'Azegiio's  style. 
Thu3  in  a  single  sentence  Fieramosca  is  made  to  say  a  propos  and 
hors  de  combat,  though  the  original  Italian  could  easily  have  been 
rendered  into  good  English.  Bataille  a  Voutrance  (for  battaylia 
a  tutte  armi  cd  a  tutto  sangue)  is  a  well-known  stock  phrase 
of  English  historical  novelists — we  say  English  because  French 
usage  only  acknowledges  a  outrancc.  Few  English  writers  re- 
member that  the  phrase  had  an  English  form,  "to  the  utterance/' 
or  "  at  utterance,"  which  is  employed  in  the  Mart  Darthur  and  by 
Shakspeare.  There  is  no  excuse  for  giving  the  result  of  a  duel 
thus,  "  Ho  forced  him  to  make  the  amende  honorable,"  when  the 
original  is  simply  "  Gli  fece  confessar  il  suo  torto."  These  re- 
marks do  not  of  course  apply  to  the  cases  in  which  D'Azeglio  him- 
self has  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters  scraps  of  French  and 
Spanish.    In  one  instance  the  translator  has  turned  "  con  mezze 

farole "  into  "  with  sotto  voces,"  which  is  neither  English  nor 
talian.  Our  second  ground  of  offence  is  the  introduction  of 
modern  slang,  which  sounds  incongruous  from  the  lips  of  sixteenth- 
century  cavaliers.  It  would  perhaps  be  pedantic  to  object  to 
"  pluck  ;  "  but  "  I  certainly  shall  expect  a  tip  in  return  from  you  " 
and  "  It  will  be  a  regular  jollification,"  are  too  unromautic. 
When  Jacques  de  Guignes  says,  in  dignified  and  chivalrous 
phraseology, "  Pure  un  uomo  d'  arine  si  crederebbe  disonorato  so  ad 
armi  e  a  nuinero  pari  la  sua  spada  cadesse  sul  cavallo  del  nemico," 
why  should  his  words  be  rendered  into  the  slang  of  the  Turf 
and  the  "  Society :'  papers — "  However,  a  good  man-at-arms,  if 
equally  matched,  would,  even  now,  consider  it  very  loiv  form  to 
let  his  sword  fall  on  his  enemy's  horse "  ?  Or  why  should 
Prospero  Colonna,  in  a  moment  of  grave  anxiety  and  displeasure, 
be  made  to  ask,  "  Pray  where  is  Fieramosca  that  he  has  not  shown 
up  ?  "  "  Che  non  compare  " — "  that  he  does  not  appear  " — are  the 
plain  words  of  the  original.  So  when  Grajano  says,  in  the  simplest 
possible  words,  "  Son  d'Asti,"  the  translator  must  needs  render  it, 
"  I  hail  from  Asti."  And  when  we  find  "  ove  accaddero  i  fatti ;' 
rendered  as  "  where  the  events  transpired,"  we  can  only  remark 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  translator  would  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  her  own  language.  We  also  note  one  or 
two  positive  errors.  A.  deslriero  morello  is  a  black,  not,  as 
here  translated,  a  "  mulberry-coloured  steed."  The  origin  of  the 
epithet  must  be  looked  for  in  maurus  in  its  primary  sense  of 
black,  not  in  its  secondary  form  morum,  a  mulberry.  In  an 
official  proclamation  offenders  are  threatened  with  the  penalty 
of  "  two  cuts  with  a  rope  " — a  moderate  degree  of  personal 
chastisement,  to  use  the  dignified  language  of  the  present  Home 
Secretary.  But  in  the  original  the  penalty  is  something  more 
serious — "  due  tratti  di  fune  " — two  hauls  of  the  rope,  i.e.  two 
inflictions  of  a  kind  of  torture  identical  with  or  resembling  what 
we  know  by  the  Spanish  term  of  the  strappado.  A  few  lines 
further  on,  the  translator,  constant  to  her  first  idea,  renders 
"  per  timor  della  corda  "  as  "  from  fear  of  the  lash,"  though  in  so 
well-known  a  work  as  Baretti's  Dictionary  she  could  have  found 
"  Corda,  the  strappado."  Fieramosca  is  made  to  describe  himself 
as  "  one  of  Signor  Prospero's  free  lances,"  which  is  equivalent  to 
styling  himself  a  mercenary ;  whereas  in  the  original  he  calls 
himself  simply  a  lancia  or  lance,  the  ordinary  term  for  the  man- 
at-arms.  Free  lance  is  again  made  to  do  duty  as  a  translation  of 
lancia  spezzala,  a  technical  military  term,  which  in  France  and 
England  took  the  form  of  lancesjK'Ssade. 


WATSON'S  WAZAN* 

"]\,.T  R.  WATSON  went  to  Morocco  in  general,  because,  though 
-i-Vi_  it  is  only  six  days'  voyage  from  us,  hardly  anybody  ever 
goes  there,  and  he  visited  Wazau  in  particular,  because  no  Eng- 
lishmen and  only  one  European  had  ever  ventured  within  its  sacred 
precincts.  Mr.  Watson  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  country, 
was  ignorant  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  spoken  there, 
derived  all  his  oral  information  from  a  dragoman,  his  ocular  im- 
pressions from  a  hurried  trip  of  three  weeks  in  the  country,  his 

*  A  Visit  to  Wazan,  the  Sacred  City  of  Morocco.  By  Robert  Spencc 
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historical,  geographical,  and  archaeological  learning  from  sub- 
sequent study.  Out  of  this  unpromising  apparatus  he  has  con- 
structed a  readable,  if  not  an  authoritative,  book.  His  very  de- 
cided statements  must  not  be  accepted  as  undeniable  facts,  for  a 
European  eye  unaccustomed  to  Mohammedan  manners  is  apt  to 
be  deceived,  and  a  clear  proof  received  through  a  dragoman's  in- 
terpretation may  turn  out  to  be  no  evidence  at  all  when  traced  to' 
its  original  source.  Beyond  a  certain  quickness'of  observation  Mr. 
Watson  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  are  required  in  one  who 
will  draw  a  true  picture  of  a  country,  such  a  picture  as  Klunzinger 
has  drawn  of  Egypt,  and  Malcolm  of  Persia  as  it  was.  He  cannot 
even  boast  an  alluring  style,  for  his  language  has  but  the  one 
merit  of  simplicity,  and  is  neither  choice  of  phrase  nor  graphic  in 
description.  The  same  ideas  and  words  are  constantly  recurring, 
and  we  gave  up  the  attempt  to  count  the  number  of  times  the 
word  "  greenery  "  was  used.  Nevertheless,  though  loosely  made 
up,  founded  on  scanty  knowledge,  and  expressed  without  that 
"curious  care"  which  Air.  Stopford  Brooke  includes  among  the 
essentials  of  prose  writing,  the  book  has  its  value. 

This  value  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  Morocco  is  a  little-known 
country.  All  Mr.  Watson's  very  just  eulogies  of  the  golden  days 
of  Moorish  art  and  science  do  not  make  the  descendants  of  the 
banished  Moors  who  took  refuge  in  Morocco  one  whit  more  in- 
ure ting.  The  very  greatness  of  the  mediaeval  Moors  is  an  argu- 
ment for  the  littleness  of  the  modern  Moors,  because  most  nations 
have  their  times  of  prosperity  and  progress,  and  of  relapse  and ' 
decay.  It  is  not  necessary  to  criticize  what  Mr.  Watson  says 
about  the  past  history  of  Morocco,  because  it  is  obviously  book- 
making,  and  the  errors  he  repeats  are  very  probably  not  his  own. 
All  that  he  need  have  concerned  himself  with  was  the  present 
state  of  the  country  and  the  description  of  its  aspect  as  a  re- 
sort for  seekers  of  the  picturesque.  When  he  [does  arrive  at  this 
point,  the  reason  why  Morocco  is  little  visited  becomes  apparent. 
"The  land,"  he  says,  "though  rich,  is  not  productive;  the 
great  desert  plains  are  more  strange  than  beautiful ;  the  country 
in  summer  and  autumn  has  a  dead  played-out  effect ;  the  towns 
present  hardly  any  features  of  architectural  interest.  There  is  a 
certain  suggestion  of  decay  over  the  whole  land ;  the  gilding  is 
rubbed.  The  only  motto  truly  appropriate  to  the  Moorish  crown 
is  laissez  faire."  Throughout  the  book  the  deadness  and  dulnesa 
of  the  country  strike  cold  upon  the  reader,  and  whenever  there  is 
any  "  greenery "  to  be  enthusiastic  about,  the  same  terms  of 
ecstasy  are  employed  about  precisely  the  same  things.  But  "the 
chief  attraction  of  Morocco  for  the  traveller  lies  in  its  people  and 
its  government ;  a  people  of  surpassing  picturesqueness  and 
interest — a  government  which  possesses  none  of  the  ordinary  at- 
tributes of  direction,  but  exists  for  the  one  purpose  of  taxing  the 
people."  Neither  of  these  attractions  will  strike  the  student  of 
Mohammedan  nations  as  peculiar,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
pleasant  to  combine  them  with  the  attraction  of  scenery,  as  may 
be  done  in  other  Moslem  lands.  Mr.  Watson's  delight  in  the 
ways  of  the  people  is  natural  enough,  however.  There  is  nothing 
more  delightful  to  a  busy  man  than  to  forget  his  anxieties  and 
bustle  in  the  calm  torpidity  of  Oriental  society.  Apart  from 
the  charms  of  novelty  and  varied  colour  and  a  sunny  climate, 
there  is  something  about  the  East  (and  Morocco  is  socially  as 
truly  "Eastern"  as  Persia)  that  brings  to  the  excited  North- 
erner a  wonderful  sense  of  rest  and  subdued  enjoyment.  Still, 
however  new  and  charming  all  this  may  be,  it  is  too  well  written 
about  to  need  a  fresh  description  unless  by  a  very  able  pen.  Mr. 
Watson's  views  about  Morocco  and  the  Moors  are  not  authori- 
tative or  particularly  suggestive.  His  account  of  the  Jews  of 
Tangier  is  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  to  which 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  the  decisions  of  the  Madrid 
Conference  have  given  some  importance  ;  and  his  general  appreci- 
ation of  the  Moors,  though  based  on  a  short  acquaintance,  is  a  set- 
off against  the  unfavourable  reports  of  some  other  travellers  who 
knew  little  more  of  this  hospitable  kindly  race  than  he  does. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Watson's  book,  however,  lies  in  the  seventy 
or  eighty  pages  in  the  middle  of  it  which  treat  of  the  subject 
which  gives  it  a  title.  His  journey  to  and  from  Wazan,  although 
possessing  something  of  the  interest  which  a  description  of  un- 
familiar scenes  generally  affords,  was  uneventful,  and,  from  an 
artistic  or  any  other  point  of  view,  apparently  unproductive.  The 
arrangements  with  the  dragoman,  the  management  of  stirrup- 
leathers,  the  encounters  with  various  hostile  insects,  and  the  other 
commonplaces  of  travel,  would  read  excellently  well  in  a  guide- 
book, and  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  those  who  may  follow  in  Mr. 
Watson's  steps  ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  excite  much  surprise 
or  interest.  The  only  remarkable  fact  is,  that  there  were  no  more 
serious  enemies  than  vermin,  which  is  certainly  not  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  an  unsettled  country  like  Morocco ;  but 
Mr.  Watson's  unusually  powerful  introduction  doubtless  protected 
him  where  others  might  have  been  attacked.  The  general  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  the  journey  is  that  Mr.  Watson  understands 
the  art  of  being  comfortable,  and  that  he  does  not  "  rough  it " 
when  there  is  no  occasion.  The  account  of  Wazan  itself,  how- 
ever, is  curious,  and  speaks  to  a  singular  political  condition  in  the 
country. 

The  northern  provinces  of  Africa  have  always  been  famous  for 
heterodoxy.  The  native  races,  whom  the  Arabs,  following  the 
example  of  the  Greeks  and  llomans,  called  Berbers  or  bar- 
barians, because  they  could  not  understand  their  tongues, 
proved  the  hardest  of  conversion  of  all  the  peoples  over  whom 
the  armies  of  Islam  rolled  in  their  great  tide  of  conquest ;  and 
when  Mohammedanism  at  last  obtained  a  foothold  among  theni 
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it  forthwith  developed  a  heresy.  Thus  tho  heterodox  Fati- 
uiito  sect  was  fostered  in  Marbary,  till  it  prow  into  an  empire, 
and  subdued  Egypt  and  Syria.  So  did  Morocco  bring  forth  tho 
Almohado  sect,  and  many  other  heresies  found  their  cradlo  or 
their  refuge  among  the  credulous  Berbers.  One  prophet  or  saint 
after  another  has  led  "this  superstitious  people  to  conquest  or 
destruction,  and  they  havo  always  been  ready  to  believe  in  tho 
next  comer.  In  tho  present  day  tho  old  feeling  is  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  tho  Moors  havo  precisely  the  same  abject  reverence 
for  their  saints  as  they  had  in  tho  days  of  tho  many  Mahdis 
who  from  timo  to  tiuio  imposed  upon  them.  Every  saintly 
family  iu  Moslem  countries  naturally  traces  its  descent  from  the 
prophet  Mohammed,  and  as  such  assumes  tho  title  of  Shereef 
or  Oherif.  Wo  know  these  descendants  of  "the  Seal  of  the 
Creation  "  all  over  tho  East  by  their  green  turbans,  and  marvel 
at  tho  reproductive  powers  of  ono  family.  Wo  havo  also  heard  of 
the  Shereef  of  Morocco  ;  indeed  there  have  been  two  dynasties  of 
these  Shereofs,  who  havo  governed  the  country  for  tho  last  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  But  the  present  representative  of  this  line, 
better  known  as  Emperor  or  Sultan  of  Morocco  than  as  Shereef, 
has  lost  most  of  his  sacred  attributes,  and  is  become  merely  the 
tax-collector  of  his  people.  The  real  Shereef  does  not  live  at  tho 
capital  nor  holds  any  nominal  power,  but  contents  himself  with 
the  actual  sovereignty  involved  in  the  absolute  submission  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  whole  nation,  and  tho  homage  of  even 
far-distant  lands : — 

No  duties,  cither  political  or  religious,  are  involved  in  the  dignity;  it 
does  not  cany  with  it  any  distinguishing  name  or  title  [V]  ;  and  it  does  not 
immediately  confer  any  authority.  But  the  power  which  the  great  Cherif 
wields  is  substantial  enough  ;  the  Emperor  receives  him,  alone  among  men, 
as  his  equal,  and  appeals  to  hiin  for  assistance  in  times  of  difficulty  ;  in 
cases  of  serious  rebellion  he  has  accomplished  what  an  army  of  soldiers 
could  not,  the  mere  fact  of  his  presence  sufficing  to  put  the  insurgents  to 
rout ;  and  upon  more  than  ono  occasion  he  has  undertaken  long  and  diffi- 
cult journeys  even  to  the  Sahara  itself  to  obtain  the  submission  of  some 
border  chieftain  who  has  been  occasioning  trouble  to  the  reigning  house. 
He  is  the  object  of  pilgrimage  from  [all  parts  of  Northern  Africa  ;  Moham- 
medans have  even  travelled  from  India  to  obtain  his  blessing  ;  and  when 
the  present  bearer  of  the  name  made  the  journey  to  Mecca,  he  was  even 
there  the  object  of  marked  respect  and  veneration,  the  worshippers  actually 
leaving  the  Ivaaba  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him." — Pp.  21-2. 

The  present  great  Shereef  has  done  what  his  ancestor  the  Prophet 
would  certainly  have  disowned  him  for  doing — he  has  married  an 
English  lady.  Mr.  Watson  is  full  of  hope  as  to  the  influence  of  a  re- 
fined Englishwoman  on  the  future  of  Morocco,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
at  least  the  temporary  importance  of  the  Shereef 's  alliance.  To  Mr. 
Watson  himself  it  had  a  peculiar  value ;  for,  after  a  charming 
visit  to  the  great  man  and  his  English  wife  at  their  beautiful  villa 
on  the  hills  near  Tangier,  he  received  from  the  Shereef  a  letter  of 
introduction,  in  which  (as  was  discovered  when  the  journey  was 
over)  the  holy  man,  regardless  of  truth,  had  condescended  to  state 
that  Mr.  Watson  was  his  wife's  brother.  The  reputation  of  being 
brother-in-law  to  the  Great  Shereef  would  account  for  Mr.  Wat- 
son's hospitable  welcome  among  all  classes,  without  presupposing 
any  unusual  kindness  on  the  part  of  his  entertainers.  The  Shereef, 
it  must  be  observed,  was  not  himself  living  at  Wazan,  but  allowed 
his  second  son  to  act  as  his  deputy  ;  whilst  he  himself  enjoyed  his 
villas  near  Tangiers,  and  wore  trousers,  and  sat  upon  chairs,  and 
behaved  generally  as  no  respectable  Moslem  used  to  do  in  the 
golden  prime  of  good  Harun  Alrashid. 

WTazau  itself  is  a  modem  creation.  It  does  not  rank  among  the 
famous  cities  of  mediaeval  Morocco,  but  was  established,  or  en- 
larged from  villagedom,  by  the  founder  of  the  modern  house  of 
Shereefs,  Abdallah,  who  died  in  1675.  He  came  of  the  old  stock 
of  the  Edrisites,  who  were  the  leading  family  of  Morocco  in  the 
earlier  centuries  after  the  Hegira.  Mr.  Watson  was  received  at 
Wazan  with  great  cordiality  by  the  son  of  the  Shereef,  who  acted 
for  his  absent  father.  Tho  very  first  experiences  were  charm- 
ing:— 

A  manly  young  fellow,  with  a  kindly,  open  countenance,  richly  but 
simply  dressed,  apparently  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came  forward 
and  shook  hands  with  me  warmly,  and  gave  me  a  right  hearty  welcome. 
He  led  me  at  once  to  my  room,  filled  with  vases  of  swect-smclling  flowers  ; 
showed  me  the  bath-room  and  other  offices,  which  were  admirably  ap- 
pointed ;  and,  whilst  my  things  were  being  carried  in.  called  a  slave,  who 
brought  us  excellent  coiiec  in  exquisite  china.  My  men  were  presented  to 
him  one  by  one,  each  kneeling  and  kissing  his  knees  with  much  devotion. 
He  then  asked  me  at  what  hour  I  liked  to  dine,  and  left  me  to  rest.  But 
rest  was  out  of  tho  question.  .  .  .  My  room  was  so  charming  and  so  curious 
— another  of  those  long,  narrow,  windowless  rooms,  forty  feet  by  fourteen, 
and  very  high,  carpeted  with  layers  of  thick  Moorish  rugs,  each  of  which 
was  a  marvel  of  art,  and  none  of  which  belonged  to  the  melancholy  aniline- 
dye  period;  a  low  divan  ran  all  round  it,  a  divan  of  luxurious  cushions, 
covered  with  delicate  shawls;  at  one  end  was  a  low  Moorish  table  of 
wonderful  beauty,  loaded  with  all  manner  of  fragrant  waters  iu  silver 
flasks,  pomades,  and  other  toilet  appliances;  near  it  stood  a  great  musical- 
box,  and  a  kind  of  harmonium  and  organ  combined — an  instrument  which 
could  be  pla}-ed  upon  or  which  could  be  worked  by  a  handle  ;  at  the  other 
end,  in  a  lovely  Moorish  recess,  was  the  bed,  with  marvellous  coverlids  and 
pillows,  almost  too  fairy-ldie  for  actual  use  ;  close  to  this  stood  a  pedestal 
with  admirable  washing  appliances,  and  a  constantly-renewed  supply  of 
orange-flower  water.  On  the  floor  lay  a  kind  of  mattrass  for  the,  noonday 
siesta.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  fine  Moorish  cushion, 
with  an  exquisite  brass  tray  upon  it,  and  a  silver  candlestick,  with 
candle  and  matches,  and  a  pretty  bell.  Above  the  divan  the 
sides  of  the  room  were  tiled  for  a  couple  of  feet,  and  against  the 
walls  hung  some  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  firearms,  swords, 
daggers,  &c,  which  I  have  ever  seen.  The  wooden  roof  or  ceiling  was 
specially  beautiful — the  groundwork  a  rich  chocolate-brown,  two  beams 
sober  olive-green,  then  one  dull  red,  then  the  fourth  light  green,  the  fifth 
dull  red,  and  so  ou.  The  doorway  of  the  room  was  a  iiue  horseshoe  arch, 
richly  tiled,  over  which  three  layers  of  curtains  fell,  or  from  which  they 
were  looped  back,  as  you  chose.    The  door  itself  was  a  good  specimen  of  the 


best  Moorish  woodwork.  Yon  p/n.-ed  down  inn'  broad  cany  htep  into  an, 
aleove,  twelve  fret  square,  and  carpeted  with  thick  rugs.  J 11  it  utood  two 
chairs  and  a  little  table,  which  always  he  ld  clear  fresh  water,  olive",  nut«, 
grapes,  biscuits,  scent,  a  gem  of  a  bell,  and  a  large  bowl  of  lovely  Mowers. 
From  this  alcove  four  steps  led  down  to  a  narrow  terrace,  which  extendi 
from  the  gate  to  the  bath-room. — 1'.  170. 

Beyond  was  tho  garden,  richly  laid  out  with  (lower-beds,  and 
watered  by  a  natural  stream ;  and,  further  oil',  tho  view  ranged 
over  u  a  wide  rich  valley,  with  lino  hills  on  either  side,  to  tho  dis- 
tant mountains,  range  rising  over  range,  and  with  lino  outlines, 
and  an  ever-changing  play  of  colour  which  was  simply  fascinating." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  bells  and  matches  in  a  Moslem 
house,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  reputed  brother-in-law  of 
the  great  Shereef  had  fallen  on  his  feet,  lie  passed  three  days  of 
bliss  in  this  paradise.  Ho  dressed  for  dinner  in  English  black 
cloth  to  please  his  host,  and  pleased  himself  by  admiring  tho 
picturesque  attiro  of  the  young  Shereef  and  his  elder  brother, 
and  not  least  his  secretary,  who  was  something  of  a  dandy. 
Great  conversations  were  carried  on  between  the  Moors  and 
their  guest,  and  the  young  Shereef  and  his  brother  proved  them- 
selves to  be  men  of  intelligence  and  perception.  The  Shereef  sang 
songs  and  played  the  organ,  and  then  when  "  one  or  two  saints 
dropped  in  "  (as  Mr.  Watson  puts  it)  tho  great  operation  of  tho 
day  began.  Slaves  approached  bearing  a  teapot  and  accessories. 
"  The  secretary  first  put  in  a  quantity  of  green  tea,  and  then  filled 
the  pot  with  loaf-sugar,  afterwards  letting  the  boiling  water  soak 
through  it  and  fill  up  the  interstices.  When  the  sugar  had  melted 
he  put  a  handful  of  sweet-scented  geranium  into  the  pot,  and 
poured  the  tea  into  small  Venetian-glass  tumblers.  The  custom 
is  to  drink  it  with  considerable  noise,  and  to  take  three  tumblers 
at  each  brewing."  Mr.  AVatson  went  on  a  picnic  one  of  these 
days,  and  lived  to  record  that  he  got  through  fifteen  tumblers  of 
green  tea  in  one  wood,  without  counting  coil'ee  ;  another  day  he 
managed  three  cups  of  coffee  and  twelve  tumblers  of  tea ;  and  mean- 
while was  urged  by  his  hospitable  friends  to  eat  beyond  his  ordinary 
capabilities  of  peculiarly  rich  food  "  cooked  in  argan  oil,"  and 
such  dishes  as  '•'  a  kind  of  ginger-bread  floating  in  eggs,  oil,  and 
butter,  and  a  delicious  cake  of  forty-eight  diamond-shaped 
macaroons,  each  with  some  kind  of  jelly  inside."  It  is  not  re- 
corded whether  all  the  forty-eight  disappeared,  but  enough  is  told 
to  make  it  no  matter  for  surprise  that  Mr.  Watson  was  taken 
seriously  ill  on  his  return  journey.  The  wonder  is  that  he  re- 
turned at  all.  During  his  stay  with  the  Shereef  he  preserved  his 
health  marvellously,  and  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  the 
party  by  such  European  novelties  as  magnesium  wire,  coloured 
fires,  and  the  like.  One  of  his  presents  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  and 
had  its  reward  : — 

I  had  with  me  a  number  of  children's  india-rubber  squeakers,  and  I 
armed  each  child,  the  secretary,  Souei,  all  of  the  servants,  and  myself,  with 
these,  and  we  soon  brought  papa  [the  young  Shereef  j  and  all  his  suite 
to  see  whatever  was  going  on,  and  thoroughly  did  they  all  enter  into  and 
enjoy  the  fun.  Those  squeakers  proved  quite  irresistible.  In  the  night  I 
heard  a  loud  squeal,  and  slipping  out  discovered  behind  a  corner  a  solemn 
Moor  half  frightened  and  half  ashamed.  He  had  retired  to  enjoy  his  squeak 
all  to  himself  in  private,  but  had  quite  forgotten  that  it  would  not  be  a 
quiet  squeak,  and  was  trying  in  vain  to  stop  it. — P.  246. 

Mr.  Watson's  three  days'  stay  at  Wazan  is  an  experience  worth 
relating,  and  he  has  given  a  very  good  picture  of  the  place  and  its 
courteous  chief.  It  is  not  stated  what  the  young  Shereef  remarked 
when  he  found  out,  after  Mr.  Watson's  return  to  Tangier,  that  he 
was  not  the  brother-in-law  of  the  great  Shereef  after  11.  But 
probably  Mr.  Watson  would  have  received  much  the  same  courtesy 
and  hospitality  without  the  deception,  for  which  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible; and  one  reason  for  it  would  have  been  the  fact  that  he 
treated  the  people  of  all  classes  as  Christians  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  not  as  dogs  of  Turks.  One  thing,  at  least,  which 
his  unpretending  little  story  might  teach,  if  it  has  net  much  else 
to  impart,  is  the  sorely  needed  lesson  of  commonly  considerate  be- 
haviour on  the  part  of  travellers  inpartibus  infidelium. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  MUSE.* 

TT  is  not  necessarily  untrue  because  it  is  trite,  that  the  value  of  a 
JL  book  is  not  always  to  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  scales. 
Mr.  Pollock's  little  book  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
onlv.  Perhaps  with  a  little  attention  to  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
call  the  Coarse  Arts  of  book-making,  it  need  not  have  done  so.  Most 
experienced  reviewers  of  minor  poetry  can  remember  dozens  of 
volumes  of  "Musings"  and  "  Evening  Rambles,"  and  so  forth, 
which,  by  dint  of  stout  cloth  boards,  thick  paper,  bold  type,  and. 
plentiful  half-titles,  have  assumed  a  tolerably  portly  appearance 
without  containing  more  matter  than  the  pamphlet  before  us.  In 
any  case,  however,  The  Poet  and  the  Muse  could  hardly  rest  its 
case  on  bulk.  But  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  remarkably 
adventurous  and  a  remarkably  successful  attempt  to  give 
letters  of  English  naturalization  to  a  poet  who  has,  especially  of 
late  years,  had  scant  justice  done  to  him  in  England.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  it  seems  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a 
gap  which  exists  at  present  among  us,  and  which  seems  to  demand 
that  it  should  be  filled.  As  a  version  of  Alfred  de  Musset  it  is 
very  good  ;  as  a  specimen  of  English  dramatic  versification  adapted 

*  The  Poet  and  the  Muse.  Being  a  Version  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  "La 
Nuit  de  Mai,"  "La  Nuit  d'Aout,"  and  "La  Nuit  d'Octobre.  With  au 
Introduction.  By  Walter  Herries  Pollock.  London  ;  liichard  Beutley  & 
Son.  18S0. 
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to  the  purpose  of  exercising  aspirants  to  the  poetical  drama,  it  is 
perhaps  better  still.  No  one  who  is  at  all  interested  either  in 
matters  dramatic  or  in  matters  literary  is  ignorant  that  tliere  have 
been  lately  great  searchings  of  heart  for  this  said  poetical 
drama.  We  have  a  few — a  very  few — writers  who  can  write 
it;  we  have  a  certain  number  of  spectators  who  would  go  to 
see  and  bear  it ;  but  have  we  actors  to  act  it  r  The  question  is 
rather  a  ticklish  one,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  answer  it 
directly,  perhaps  we  had  better  say  that,  if  we  are  to  have  actors 
who  are  to  speak  blank  verse  properly,  there  must  be  blank  verse 
by  which  they  can  be  educated  to  speak  it.  Entire  plays  are 
practically  useless  for  such  a  purpose ;  excerpted  scenes  are  not 
much  better,  and  have  the  drawback  of  being  excerpts,  and  there- 
fore in  a  manner  mutilated  ;  single  tirades  encourage  monotonous 
declamation  instead  of  acting.  These  versions,  the  originals  of 
which  it  need  hardly  be  said  often  receive  stage  interpretation  in 
France,  seem  to  be  excellently  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  we  scarcely 
know  anything  else  lately  written  that  is  so  fitted. 

The  peculiar  dramatic  "  virtue  "  of  Alfred  de  Musset  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  recent  French  literature. 
Not  merely  did  he  actually  produce  dramas  which,  small  as  is 
their  scale,  are  probably  the  best  dramatic  compositions  of  the 
time,  but  even  his  non-dramatic  work  is  saturated  with  the  dramatic 
spirit.  His  narrative  poetry  constantly  turns  and  twists  itself  into 
dramatic  forms,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  famous  and  magnificent 
tirade  in  Holla  beginning 

Et  que  nous  reste-t-il  a  nous,  les  de'icides  ? 

The  narrative  itself  is  couched  (as  in  the  lines  of  this  very  Nuit 
d'Octobre,  "  0  etait,  il  me  souvient  .  .  .")  in  the  consecrated  forms 
of  recital  employed  on  the  French  stage  ever  since  Jodelle  and 
Gamier  borrowed  them  from  Euripides  and  Seneca.  Had  the 
temperament  and  circumstances  of  the  poet  been  somewhat  diffe- 
rent, he  might  have  attempted  the  poetical  drama  on  a  great  scale, 
and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce  masterpieces.  For.  if  he 
falls  short,  as  he  certainly  does,  of  Corneille  and  Hugo  in  the  great 
and  terrible,  he  has  corresponding  advantages.  The  sense  of 
humour,  for  instance— necessary  perhaps  to  the  tragedian,  more  even 
than  to  the  writer  of  comedies — must  be  acknowledged  not  to  be 
the  strong  point  of  either  of  the  great  dramatists  just  mentioned  ; 
but  Musset  has  it.  His  evident  tendency,  too,  to  break  through 
the  fatal  stays  and  padding  which  had  encased  the  French  drama, 
joined  to  his  extraordinary  facility  and  fluency  in  half-pedestrian 
versification,  might  have  had  full  scope  given  to  it  in  the  romantic 
drama.  This  was  not  to  be ;  but  at  any  rate  we  have  the 
Comedies,  and  the  Proverbes,  and  the  Nuits  to  tell  us  what  might 
have  been. 

We  shall  not  apologize  for  keeping  Mr.  Pollock  waiting  during 
this  preliminary  disquisition,  because  the  importance  and  interest 
of  his  "  Specimens  of  Poetical  Dialogue,"  as  we  feel  rather  in- 
clined to  call  them,  are  intimately  connected  therewith.  Mr. 
Pollock  has  taken  the  first,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  of  the  four 
Nuits,  omitting  the  second,  the  Nuit  de  Decembre.  This,  as  he 
says  justly  enough,  is  cast  "in  a  method  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  other  three.1'  The  fact  is  that  the  Decembre,  though 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  series,  is  not  only  not  dramatic 
in  form,  but  is  purely  poetical,  and  not  in  the  least  dramatic  either 
in  conception  or  execution.  Its  identity  of  title  with  the  others 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accident.  By  way  of  striking  the  key- 
note of  the  three  pieces  intelligibly  to  those  who  know  little  of 
Musset,  Mr.  Pollock  has  prefixed  a  poetical  introduction  of  a 
couple  of  pages,  which  gives  a  very  good  "  character  "  of  the  poet  in 
the  seventeenth-century  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  something  of  the  features  of  theEuripidean  introductory  speech. 
This  is  in  blank  verse,  and  so  are  the  versions  themselves.  Mr.  Pollock 
apologizes  for  this  on  the  ground  that  he  "  found  he  could,  to  his 
thinking,  catch  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  "  in  blank  verse 
than  in  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  rhymes  and  of  the  actual 
metres  of  the  French.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  right — at 
least  if  the  contention  which  we  have  advanced,  that  the  Nuits  are 
essentially,  if  not  entirely,  dramatic  in  execution  as  well  as  in 
spirit  be  sustainable.  For  that  blank  verse,  and  blank  verse  only, 
is  the  medium  of  dramatic  writing  in  English  is  a  question  settled 
long  .since  by  the  amplest  and  most  patient  combination  of  argu- 
ment and  experience.  In  French,  from. the  orthoepic  peculiarities 
of  the  language,  blank  verse  is  an  impossibility,  and  more  or  less 
varied  rhyme  is  the  only  alternative  to  the  descent  into  actual 
prose.  In  translating  the  Nuits  into  blank  verse,  therefore,  Mr. 
Pollock  has  sacrificed  the  accidental  letter  to  the  essential  spirit. 
And  his  blank  verse  is  very  good  blank  verse,  as  the  following 
specimen  will  show  : — 

The  Poet. 
How  dark  the  valley  lies !    Methought  I  saw 
A  veiled  form  leave  the  meadow,  and  Hit  forth 
Anions  tbe  trees,  and  with  a  lightsome  step 
Disturb  the  grass.    It  was  a  fantasy  . 
That  dream-like  passed  and  vanished  into  air. 

The  Muse. 
Take  thy  lute,  Poet.    Night  upon  the  lawn 
Kocks  in  its  perfumed  veil  the  zephyr's  breath  ; 
The  maiden  rose  shuts  on  the  burnished  drone 
Drunk  with  her  sweets,  and  dies  upon  a  kiss. 
Sdence  is  lord.    Think,  Poet,  of  thy  love. 
To-night  beneath  the  lime-trees'  darkling  arms 
The  dying  sun's  farewell  is  passing  sweet ; 
To-uight  immortal  nature  brings  again 
Her  dearest  perfumes  for  the  whispered  love 
That  waits  upon  the  bridals  of  the  spring. 


This  is  not  merely  of  the  right  dramatic  stamp,  but  it  avoids  the 
fault  which  some  writers  who  have  mastered  certain  of  Shak- 
speare's  cadences  often  fall  into — the  fault  of  ringing  too  few 
changes.    Here  is  another  of  a  different  kind : — 

How  shouldst  thou  value  life's  delights,  if  thou 
Hadst  never  known  the  pain  that  is  their  price  ? 
Hon-  shouldst  thou  love  the  garden-scented  breeze, 
The  birds'  rejoicing  anthem,  and  the  arts 
That  lend  a  grace  to  Nature,  if  through  all 
Thou  didst  not  hear  the  echo  of  past  sighs  ? 
The  heaven's  illimitable  harmony, 
The  silence  of  the  night,  the  murmuring  flood — 
How  shouldst  thou  love  all  these,  unless  thy  pain 
Had  made  thee  long  for  an  eternal  rest  ? 
What,  then,  is  thy  lament  ?    Immortal  hope 
Should  spring  in  thee  from  sorrow.   Wherefore  hate 
Thy  young  experience,  or  deplore  an  ill 
From  which  is  born  thy  better,  wiser  self  ? 
My  child,  keep  pity  for  that  faithless  one 
Whose  beauty  caused  thy  tears — for  she  it  was 
Who  showed  thee  Sorrow's  road  to  happiness. 
She  loved  thee  ;  but  the  Fates  had  chosen  her 
To  bring  thee  face  to  face  with  life's  intent. 

A  glance  at  the  original  of  either  of  these  will  show  that  Mr. 
Pollock  has  not  aimed  at  anything  like  a  literal  rendering ;  that 
he  has,  in  his  own  words,  endeavoured  to  produce  "  a  version 
rather  than  a  translation."  We  are  not  sure  that  we  should  not 
call  it  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  version.  In  the  speech  of  the 
Nuit  d'Octobre,  for  instance,  from  which  our  last  specimen  is 
taken,  there  are  in  the  original  seventy-two  verses  ;  Mr.  Pollock 
has  contented  himself  with  forty.  Much  of  the  difference,  it  is 
true,  may  be  accounted  for  by  simple,  deliberate  omission  in 
which  we  think  the  translator  was  fully  justified;  for  in  this 
particular  poem  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  base  metal  min- 
gled with  the  gold.  But,  even  where  Mr.  Pollock  has  not 
actually  struck  out  passages,  he  has  often  taken  the  license  of 
compressing,  expanding,  and  correcting.  He  has  justified  himself 
in  so  doing  by  translating  faithfully  when  he  chooses,  and  thereby 
clearing  himself  from  the  charge  of  incapacity  so  to  translate.  For 
instance,  here  is  the  French  of  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  Muse's 
speech  in  our  first  quotation  : — 

Pocte,  prends  ton  luth  ;  la  nuit  sur  la  pelouse 
Balance  ie  zephyr  dans  son  voile  odorant. 
La  rose,  vierge  encore,  se  referme  jalouse 
Sur  le  frelon  nacre'  qu'elle  enivre  en  mourant. 
Ecoute  !  tout  se  tait  ;  songe  a  ta  bien-aimee. 
Ce  soir,  sous  les  tilleuls,  a  la  sombre  ramee 
Le  rayon  du  couchant  laisse  un  adieu  plus  doux. 

Here  the  sternest  literalist  can  hardly  propose  any  alteration, 
except  perhaps  the  substitution  of  "  Listen  !  all's  still,"  for  the 
loose  and  somewhat  conventional  "  Silence  is  lord."  Elsewheie 
the  alterations  show  care  rather  than  indolence,  as  where  Mr. 
Pollock  has  substituted  "her  new-born  calf  "for  Musset's  "  ses 
faons  sont  nouveau-nes,"  and  where  he  has  drawn  his  pen  through 
"  Titarese  "  and  "  Oloossone  "  and  the  other  frippery  of  the  original 
allusion  to  Greece  in  the  same  poem  (the  Nuit  de  Mai).  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  the  hind  does,  in  rare  cases,  drop  doublets ; 
but  Musset  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
rule  than  aware  of  the  exception.  But,  in  his  attempt  to  follow 
Hugo  in  loading  his  verse  with  sounding  proper  names,  Mr. 
Pollock  has  very  wisely  declined  to  follow  him.  Within  that 
circle  none  can  walk  without  stumbling  save  the  wizard  who 
drew  it. 

We  have  said  that  we  are  especially  glad  to  welcome  this  little 
book  as  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  a  poet  who  has  been  some- 
what ill-treated  in  England.  When  Musset  lived  and  wrote,  it 
was  chiefly  an  article  of  faith  with  us  that  there  were  no  French 
poets,  save  perhaps  Lamartine  and  Beranger.  We  have  changed  all 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  most  of  those  who  have  helped 
to  bring  the  change  about  have  not  been  well  disposed  to  Musset. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  been  "  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Hugo," 
and  the  tribe  of  Hugo  have  never  been  friendly  to  the  poet  for 
whom  others,  if  not  himself,  would  lay  claim  to  a  position  along- 
side of  their  idol.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Swinburne, 
whose  poetical  charity  is  generally  wide,  has  spoken  of  Musset, 
and  perhaps  of  Musset  alone  among  poets  of  ^  distinctly 
high  rank,  with  contempt  and  injustice.  Moreover,  if  there 
had  not  been  this  personal  element  in  the  matter  there  have  been 
other  reasons  for  depreciation.  Musset's  Byronism  is  undeniable, 
and  Byronism  has  not  been  popular  in  England  lately.  Moreover, 
the  pupil  imitates  the  master  not  merely  in  certain  silly  and  ir- 
ritating1 affectations  of  manner,  but  also  in  wilful  disregard  of  the 
niceties  of  poetical  form.  His  exquisite  ear  and  his  admirable 
lyrical  talent  save  him  indeed  from  Byron's  worst  faults.  But 
still  no  expert  in  French  prosody,  or  in  the  French  poetical 
lexicon,  would  attempt  to  deny  that  Musset's  verse  frequently 
seems  limp  and  shapeless  beside  the  bronze  of  Hugo  and  the 
alabaster  of  Gautier.  Nevertheless,  no  sound  and  catholic  criticism 
can  attempt  or  desire  to  depreciate  his  merits.  Putting  aside  the 
extraordinary  dramatic  faculty  of  which  enough  has  been  said,  he 
had  yet  qualities  enough  to  furnish  forth  a  poet  of  any  but  the 
very  first  class.  Nothing  of  the  kind  excels  the  "throbbing 
passion  of  "  L'Andalouse"  or  the  half-inarticulate  melody  of  "A 
Saint-Blaise,  a  la  Zuecca."  No  one,  except  Heine  only,  has  better 
mixed  playfulness  and  pathos.  Above  all,  no  one  has  a  better 
right  to  use  his  own  words : — u  Je  veux  quand  on  m'a  lu  qu'on 
puisse  me  retire."  This  is  exactly  what  can  be  done  with 
Musset.  His  pages  can  be  turned  over  night  and  day  with 
pleasure  when  the  higher  and  more  sculpturesque  poetry  would 
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be  soniothing  of  an  oppression,  and  perhaps,  though  it  ho 
blasphemy  to  say  it,  something  of  a  bore.  With  much  that 
is  absurd,  there  is  also  something  that  is  sound,  in  M.  Taiue's 
famous  parallel  criticism  of  Mussot  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
the  soundness  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  concluding 
words  of  it — "  J'aimo  mioux  Alfred  de  Musset."  We  do  not  lay 
stress  on  the  comparative,  but  only  on  tho  verb.  A  certain  feeling 
of  atVection  for  the  poet  and  the  poetry  is  unavoidable  ;  and  this,  if 
it  be  not  the  highest  (and  it  probably  is  not),  is  a  very  high  claim 
to  a  great  poetical  position.  As  a  tribute  to  this  position,  and  an 
etlbrt  to  get  it  recognized  in  England,  those  versions  deservo  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  worthily  complete  Mr.  Pollock's  capital 
lecture  on  Musset  delivered  and  publiahod  a  year  or  two  ago. 


ATKINSON'S  ART  IN  GERMANY.* 

MR.  ATKINSON  tells  us,  in  a  short  preface  to  his  work,  that 
be  does  not  "  attempt  more  than  a  broad  sketch  of  the 
varied  phases  assumed  by  German  art  during  the  present  century." 
lie  has  aimed,  he  says,  not  at  an  exhaustive  compilation,  but  rather 
at  a  simple  record  of  his  own  observations  during  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years  ;  and  in  his  book  he  fulfils  consistently  the 
promise  thus  given.  He  speaks  throughout  from  personal  and 
careful  examination  of  the  things  he  writes  about,  and  completely 
avoids  the  tone  of  dogmatism  which  is,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
remain,  the  special  property  of  the  affected  school.  Mr.  Atkinson 
tells  us  what  he  thinks,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  we  are  all  to 
think  exactly  as  he  does  if  we  do  not  wish  to  write  ourselves 
down  asses,  and  though  he  constantly  uses  the  first  person,  he  uses  it 
simply  and  naturally.  It  is  possible  to  disagree  with  him  on  many 
points,  as  it  necessarily  must  be  in  the  case  of  a  book  which 
covers  so  much  ground  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  who 
reads  his  pages  will  feel  that  irritation  which  a  certain  class  of 
contemporary  writing  on  art  is  apt  to  cause  to  people  who  have 
not  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  lilies  and  languors  of  aestbeticism. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  opening  chapter,  or  introduction,  aims  at  taking 
"  a  general  view  of  the  wide  and  discursive  subject,  which  will 
be  treated  in  the  sequel  in  detail."  His  following  chapters  deal 
with  special  localities  and  with  the  artists  who  in  each  case  are 
associated  with  them.  Each  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
instead  of  seeking  some  means  of  making  an  artificial  connexion 
between  them,  the  author  has  made  it  his  business  in  the  prefatory 
chapter  to  bring  "  materials  somewhat  scattered  into  a  collective 
whole."  He  traces,  that  is,  the  various  forms  of  art  which  he 
afterwards  describes,  to  the  common  origins  which  observation  and 
reflection  have  led  him  to  assign  to  them.  He  begins  by  pointing 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  by  which  "  certain  races  are 
tacitly  assumed  to  be  aesthetic,  and  therefore  to  have  given  birth 
to  art ;  and  then,  again,  when  certain  arts  are  found  to  exist,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  resident  races  must  be  eminently  artistic."  This, 
he  points  out  justly  enough,  amounts  to  arguing  in  a  circle.  It 
might  evidently,  Mr.  Atkinson  continues,  "  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose to  consider  whether  there  had  not  been  operative  anterior 
circumstances  and  causes  which  made  the  races  what  they 
are;  whether,  in  fact,  favouring  climate,  beauty  in  outward 
nature,  and  ease  and  luxury  of  life,  had  not  been,  indeed,  the 
primary  and  generating  source  of  art."  In  several  instances  which 
occur  far  later  on  in  the  book,  Mr.  Atkinson  is,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  led  away  into  making  somewhat  strained  applications  of 
this  theory,  and  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  change  which  he 
traces  in  the  style  of  M.  Munkacsy ;  but  the  main  position  which 
he  takes  up  in  the  chapter  from  which  we  quote  is  certainly  sen- 
sible and  consistent  enough.    He  goes  on  to  say  that 

the  whole  question,  in  fact,  of  the  relation  between  ethnology  and  art  is 
beset,  as  already  said,  with  doubt  and  difficulty  ;  so  fundamental  a  point, 
for  instance,  as  whether  the  collective  art  of  the  whole  world,  civilized  and 
uncivilized,  can  have  come  from  one  source  and  can  claim  a  common 
parentage,  or  whether  it  sprang  from  distinct  races  and  was  evolved  at 
distant  centres,  Germany  being  one,  will  perhaps  never  be  determined. 
The  inquiry,  as  before  remarked,  becomes  in  Central  Europe  the  more  com- 
plex and  confused  because  circumstances  have  formed  the  races,  and  the 
races  in  turn  have  determined  tho  circumstances,  and  neither  alone,  but 
both  conjoined,  have  conspired  to  fashion  what  is  termed  the  national  art. 

Mr.  Atkinson  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  many  and  various 
causes  which  he  thinks  have  been  at  work  in  producing  the 
phases  of  art  with  which  his  volume  deals.  His  views  as  to 
this  are  in  some  points  open  to  question,  and  his  stay  in  Germany 
seems  here  and  there  to  have  affected  his  style  in  writing  English ; 
but  bis  closing  observations  on  the  connexion  between  pictorial 
art  and  literature  strike  us  as  being  sound  and  good. 

The  author's  second  chapter,  headed  "  The  Rise  in  Rome," 
deals  with  the  movement  begun  "  some  sixty  years  ago  by  a 
small  company  of  German  painters,  of  whom  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck  were  guiding  spirits,"  and  with  its  antecedents  and  sequel. 
Mr.  Atkinson  divides  "  the  German  manifestation,"  as  he  calls  it, 
into  three  periods— the  first,  or  classic  period,  identified  with 
Raphael  Mengs,  who  went  to  Rome  in  1741  ;  the  second  begin- 
ning with  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  others; 
and  the  third  beginning  about  1830  and  coming  down  to  the 
present  day.  "  This,"  says  the  author,  "  came  as  a  reaction,  and 
even  as  a  revenge,  on  what  had  gone  before.    Cornelius  and 
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Overbook  had  flown  into  tho  sky ;  bunco  tho  desiro  waH  folt  for  a 
return  to  a  firm  footing  on  mo  taw  earth."  Of  the  German  colony 
at  Rome  in  tho  time  of  Overbeck  Mr.  Atkinson  gives  an  in- 
teresting account,  and  ho  draws  a  curious  parallel  between 
German  and  English  pro-Uu.flkolliti.sm.  Tho  chapter  comes  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  tho  chief  illustration  chosen  for  it  is  from 
Mr.  Ileilbuth's  admirable  picture  "  At  the  Villa  Borghese."  The 
socond  chapter,  headed  "Munich,"  contains,  amongst  other 
things,  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  tho  lato  Herr  Kaul- 
bach's  studio,  and  deals  at  considerable  length  with  tho  system  of 
Herr  Piloty,  tho  present  Director  of  tho  Munich  Acadomy.  The 
author  sums  up  his  practice  and  teaching  as  follows: — "  First,  the 
choice  of  a  subject  noble  in  thought;  second,  the  theme  selected 
to  be  suited  to  pictorial  treatment."  Here,  Mr.  Atkinson  justly 
observes,  is  a  blow  aimed  at  a  mistake  which  is  still  too- 
common,  despite  the  teaching  of  the  "  Laocoon,"  that  "  what 
is  good  in  poetry  must  be  equally  good  in  painting,  whereas 
the  two  sister  arts  come  into  the  world  under  different  condi- 
tions. Lastly,  the  theme  having  been  suitably  selected,  it  remains 
for  the  artist,  by  means  of  form,  by  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and 
by  all  possible  power  of  technique  and  eclat  of  colour,  to  exalt  its 
import  to  the  uttermost."  To  this  Mr.  Atkinson  adds  some 
remarks  upon  Herr  Piloty 's  own  work,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  describes  the  startling  effect  produced  by  the  diamond  in  the 
finger  ring  of  the  dead  Wallenstein — an  effect  gained  by  "  the  lay- 
ing on  of  white  in  absolute  alto-relievo  " — but  seems  to  avoid 
committing  himself  to  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
method,  as  employed  here  and  in  another  picture  of  which  he 
gives  a  description.  Later  on  the  writer  has  some  remarks  whicb 
strike  us  as  particularly  valuable  on  a  recent  development  of  art 
fancies,  of  which  he  speaks  with  special  reference  to  Munich,  but 
which  is  not  confined  by  any  means  to  the  Munich  school.  He 
quotes  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Compton's,  who  says  that  in  1869, 
when  he  first  went  to  Munich,  "  there  was  much  more  of  the 
classicist  school  in  the  upper  walks  of  art,"  and  goes  on  to  observe 
the  present  preponderance  of  "  technical  tricks  and  pictorial 
peculiarities "  iu  historic  pictures,  and  the  tendency  to  servile 
literalism  in  what  are  called  genre  pictures.  Mr.  Compton  believes 
that  "  the  universal  recourse  to  photography  by  landscape  and  genre 
artists  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  the  heartless  realism  so 
much  in  vogue."  Perhaps  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  trifle  imprudent  in 
quoting,  as  if  it  were  an  undeniable  fact,  a  statement  made  by 
his  correspondent  as  to  M.  Meissonier's  and  M.  Pasini's  (mis-spelt 
Passini's)  method  of  working  ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general 
question  of  the  mania  for  microscopic  pictures  which  Mr.  Atkin- 
son is,  to  our  thinking,  right  enough  in  condemning.  An  instance 
of  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  this  has  gone  •  is  given  in  a 
letter  from  another  correspondent,  Mr.  Folingsby,  who  writes  that 
"  nearly  all  the  young  artists  here  paint  very  small  pictures  "  (to 
supply  the  demand  created  by  the  passion  for  Meissoniers),  "  and 
to  make  their  work  pay,  as  prices  are  very  low,  they  generally 
steal  the  composition  from  some  old  engraving  or  modern  photo- 
graph, trusting  that  it  may  pass  without  detection  through  the 
difference  of  handling  and  colour."  One  may  perhaps  allow  for 
the  case  being  a  little  overstated,  but  the  illustrations  whicb  fol- 
low are  striking  and  deplorable  enough.  Mr.  Folingsby  relates 
how  a  clever  and  distinguished  artist  in  Munich,  accustomed  to 
paint  on  large  canvases,  satirized  the  mania  for  tiny  ones  by 
painting  and  heavily  framing  a  picture  exactly  the  size  of  a. 
lucifer-inatch  box,  which  was  exhibited,  and  at  once  bought  by  a. 
dealer.  This  story  is,  however,  surpassed  by  that  of  a  rich, 
collector  in  Berlin,  who  "  has  sent  orders  to  nearly  all  the 
painters  of  name  here  in  Munich  to  paint  him  a  picture  for 
the  frame  whicb  he  sends  with  his  order."  This  frame  was 
one  of  the  silver-gilt  buckles  formerly  worn  as  hat-bands  by 
the  peasants  of  Bavaria.  Comment,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter 
observes,  is  needless.  This  is,  of  course,  only  one  aspect  of  the- 
school  in  connexion  with  which  it  happens  to  be  mentioned,, 
and,  equally  of  course,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  one  city  more  than 
to  another.  Nor  can  we  quite  agree  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  correspondent,  that  the  master  is 
to  be  held  accountable  for  the  excesses  of  his  unsought  disciples, 
!<  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile."  M.  Meissonier,  Senor 
Domingo,  and  other  painters  of  mark  who  have  shown  that  they  can 
paint  microscopic  figures  on  microscopic  canvases  and  yet  retain, 
their  breadth  and  power  of  touch,  are  surely  not  more  to  blame 
than  are  poets,  actors,  or  musicians,  whose  success  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  their  own  bent  of  genius,  and  whose  unwholesome 
imitators  strive  to  copy  the  outward  peculiarities  of  their  model., 
but  cannot  come  near  the  spirit  which  has  given  these  their  only 
value.  Their  case  is  indeed  precisely  that  of  the  false  herald  in 
Queniin  Durward,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  an  unmixed  blessing  that 
our  present  customs  prevent  their  sharing  the  fate  which  overtook 
him. 

The  Munich  School  occupies  two  chapters  in  Mr.  Atkinson's 
volume,  and  he  gives  the  two  following  ones  to  Diisseldorf,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  makes  a  curious  reference  to  "  the  relation 
which  I  conceive  exists  between  the  spiritual  phases  of  German 
art  and  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg."  What  Mr.  Atkinson  advances 
here  is,  we  think,  fantastic,  if  ingenious,  and  is  perhaps  somewhat 
out  of  keeping  with  the  generally  plain-sailing  plan  of  his  work. 
But  it  is  contained  in  a  few  lines  only,  and  is  put  forward  with  the 
same  absence  of  dogmatism  or  tiresome  insistance  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  on  Berlin,  Mr. 
Atkinson  recurs  to  a  subject  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  of  the  "  Wassurglas "  process  for  frescoes ; 
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and  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  his  observations  together.  In  one 
of  his  Munich  chapters  he  gives  the  result  of  Herr  Piloty's  experi- 
ments in  this  matter.  The  Director  of  the  Munich  Academy  has 
never  painted  in  fresco,  believing  Wasserglas  to  be  much  better, 
especially  as  regards  permanence  ;  he  thinks  it  will  resist  all  influ- 
ences of  climate,  and  gives  the  case  of  a  Wasserglas  picture  at  the 
top  of  the  Munich  Academy  remaining  exposed  to  all  weathers 
without  injury  for  six  years.  He  himself  finds  the  process  easy 
and  agreeable.  He  does  not  use  the  silica  on  the  palette,  but  mixes 
his  colours  with  distilled  water.  When  the  picture  is  finished,  it 
is  rendered  impervious  and  imperishable  by  having  the  "  liquid 
flint "  squirted  over  its  surface.  Herr  Piloty  believes  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Maclise  wall-paintings  at  Westminster  too 
much  of  this  liquid  was  thrown  on,  so  that,  "instead  of 
being  absorbed  into  the  cement,  it  came  out  as  a  cloud,  which 
did  not  reveal,  but  obscured,  Nelson  and  Wellington."  Further, 
he  mentions  vaguely  certain  recent  improvements,  and  "  is 
convinced  that  a  great  future  is  opening  for  these  new  processes." 
At  Berlin  Mr.  Atkinson  again  found  the  Wasserglas  process  in  use, 
in  rivalry  with  the  older  fresco  method.  Pie  sums  up  the  question 
at  this  point  by  saying,  "  I  have  never  seen  in  Germany  either 
in  fresco,  water-glass,  tempera,  or  encaustic,  a  picture  comparable 
in  quality  to  a  pure  and  simple  Italian  fresco  of  the  good  old  time. 
Kaulbach's  water-glass  pictures  have  proved  enduring;  I  have 
never  detected  the  slightest  traces  of  decay ;  and  when  I  saw 
them  the  other  day  the  composition  first  completed  was  as  fresh 
as  the  last."  The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  the  indubitable 
importance  of  a  close  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  processes. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  volume  covers,  as  may  have  been  guessed  from 
what  we  have  said  of  it,  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible in  a  review  to  follow  him  over  more  than  a  limited  amount 
of  it.  Its  value  as  a  book  of  reference  is  enhanced  by  the 
index  given  at  the  end,  and  its  illustrations  have  been  selected 
with  good  and  catholic  taste. 


A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT.* 

TV/TR.  PAYN'S  fertility  of  invention  and  freshness  of  style 
i-VJL  are  wonderful.  There  are  writers  equally  industrious, 
who  are  coming  continually  before  the  public  with  no  very  con- 
spicuous deterioration  in  the  quality  of  their  work.  But,  though 
occasionally  they  show  sparks  of  the  ancient  fire,  they  have  never- 
theless settled  down  to  the  steady  paces  of  the  hack  who  sets 
himself  seriously  to  grinding  through  a  regular  routine.  Everybody 
knows  the  style,  of  course.  You  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
cast  of  a  plot  which  repeats  itself  with  slight  and  immaterial 
variations,  and  possibly  you  admire  the  practised  art  with  which 
your  old  acquaintance  makes  familiar  ideas  assume  agreeable 
airs  of  originality.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  Mr.  Payn 
is  invariably  equal  to  himself  at  his  best.  This  would  be  asking 
too  much  of  any  man  who  writes  so  much  and  writes  so 
readily.  But  we  always  take  up  one  of  his  novels  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  contain  light  and  lively  or  exciting 
reading.  He  understands  the  judicious  use  of  strong  sensation ; 
and,  indeed,  he  seems  sometimes  inclined  to  abuse  sensation,  in  the 
conviction  that  he  can  make  improbabilities  appear  plausible  to 
his  readers.  For  he  is  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  accordingly  he  avoids  those  grotesque  extravagances 
which  enliven  the  fictions  of  Ouida  and  her  imitators.  His  books 
must  be  rapidly  written,  yet  they  are  always  carefully  thought 
out ;  and,  although  the  piecing  together  of  his  incidents  may  be 
strained  here  and  there,  the  workmanship  has  more  than  a  show  of 
solidity.  Sometimes  he  has  a  genuinely  brilliant  conception,  as  in 
By  Proxy,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  of  his  recent  novels ; 
and  the  same  story  exhibits  that  gift  of  an  active  imagination 
which  can  give  shape  and  realistic  colouring  to  the  phantoms  he 
has  conjured  up.  For,  while  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Payn  has  ever  gone  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  the 
interior  of  China,  yet  in  By  Proxy  he  has  depicted  the  Celestials 
and  their  country  with  the  well-informed  confidence  of  a  leisurely 
traveller.  But  perhaps  what  is  most  pleasing  in  his  books  is  their 
sparkle.  He  is  continually  making  somebody  say  a  good  thing, 
and  somebody  else  tell  a  capital  story,  while  he  has  the  knack 
of  turning  even  commonplace  sentences  in  a  manner  that  carries 
one  easily  along  from  incident  to  incident.  So  that  professional 
critics  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  a  writer  who  turns  what  is  too 
often  a  drudgery  into  relief  and  recreation. 

As  for  this  story  of  the  Confidential  Agent,  without  vying  in 
brilliancy  or  originality  with  7?//  Proxy,  it  is  nevertheless  above  the 
author's  average  handiwork.  It  is  thrilling  enough  in  all  conscience, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  draws  somewhat  freely  on  our 
credulity.  But  we  can  recall  very  few  of  Mr.  Payn's  books  in 
which  there  are  happier  sketches  of  character  in  more  agreeable 
variety.  There  is  a  little  household  in  a  modest  little  suburban 
residence  at  No.  7  Cavendish  Grove,  which,  in  the  judicious  blending 
of  its  ingredients,  has  the  piquancy  of  a  well-compounded  salad. 
The  master  is  Mr.  Durham,  affectionately  known  as  "  Uncle 
Stephen,"  an  elderly  gentleman  of  easy  means  and  extensive  and 
very  miscellaneous  erudition.  He  can  talk  on  most  subjects,  and 
talk  well :   and  the  more  recondite  the  subjects,  the  more  he 
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shines.  And,  remembering  that  it  is  Mr.  Payn  who  is  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Durham's  mouth,  we  are  reminded  of  the  stores 
of  promiscuous  reading  on  which  the  novelist  can  draw.  At1 
home  under  Uncle  Stephen's  roof  is  his  nephew,  Matthew  Hel- 
ston,  the  hero  of  the  startling  adventure  which  is  to  hold  us 
in  suspense  to  the  last.  Helston  is  scarcely  formed  to  shine  in 
general  society,  and  he  is  more  likely  to  go  to  the  wall  in  the 
struggle  of  life  than  to  push  his  way  to  position  and  a  fortune. 
Yet  he  has  genius  of  a  kind,  and  intense  self-conviction  of  it ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  reserve  and  self-concentration,  he  is  the  sort  of 
man  to  whom  we  can  understand  a  woman  being  devotedly  at- 
tached. The  author  takes  considerable  trouble  in  analysing  Hel- 
ston's  temperament,  and  in  bringing  out  some  of  the  less  salient 
features  of  his  character,  with  an  eye  to  the  trials  he  is  destined  to 
undergo.  Subsequently  we  discern  that  each  of  these  seemingly 
trivial  touches  has  its  special  object,  and  is  intended  to  explain 
the  different  circumstances  that  deepen  the  mystery  which  the 
novel  is  to  clear  up.  Helston  is  a  dreamer,  a  thinker,  and  an 
enthusiast ;  in  his  obstinate  determination  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclinations  he  has  chosen  to  quarrel  with  his  bread  and  butter ; 
and  he  is  possessed  with  a  passion  for  mechanical  invention  which 
even  his  love  for  his  wife  cannot  altogether  exorcise.  Like  the 
abstracted  Warner  in  Lord  Lytton's  Last  of  the  Barons,  he  has 
put  his  whole  soul  and  something  more  than  his  spare  capital  into  a 
marvellous  piece  of  mechanism  which  is  to  make  the  fortune  of 
its  master.  And  having  hitherto  wasted  time,  money,  and  op- 
portunities, and  been  balked  of  his  most  cherished  aspirations, 
and  reduced  to  accept  a  situation  which  he  considers  humiliating, 
he  is  naturally  embittered.  Consequently  in  his  moods  of  irrita- 
tion and  depression  he  indulges  in  language  which  is  remembered 
to  his  disadvantage  under  circumstances  of  suspicion.  Yet,  if 
Matthew  Helston  had  fully  realized  hi3  domestic  blessings,  he 
must  have  known  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  men. 
Mrs.  Helston — "  Sabey,"  as  she  is  called  in  the  family — is  per- 
fectly charming.  Or  at  least  we  should  have  been  ready  to 
pronounce  her  perfect,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  sister, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  Mr.  Durham's  family.  Amy  Thurlow, 
in  the  sweetness  and  light  of  her  disposition,  sets  off  her  sister's 
graver,  if  not  more  sterling,  qualities.  Amy  earns  her  bread 
as  a  day  governess,  and  so  far  we  are  inclined  to  be  pre- 
judiced against  her.  For  we  generally  suspect  the  governess  of 
fiction  of  being  strong-minded  and  something  of  a  feminine  prig  ; 
showing  more  than  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  blue  stockings  between 
an  aggressively  loopecl-up  petticoat  and  a  pair  of  double-soled 
walking  boots.  But  Amy  Thurlow  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  is 
pretty,  of  course,  with  a  graceful  figure  ;  she  is  thoroughly  femi- 
nine in  every  word  and  thought  and  gesture ;  she  is  ready  of  wit, 
and  full  of  playfulness ;  and  yet,  as  she  has  afterwards  many 
opportunities  of  showing,  she  has  extraordinary  capacity  for  action 
and  endurance.  We  fancy  at  first  that  Amy  is  rather  throwing 
herself  away  on  the  young  lawyer  living  next  door,  to  whom  she 
has  plighted  her  hand  and  troth,  and  with  whom  she  has  arranged 
to  communicate  by  a  code  of  floral  signals.  In  this  private  edition 
of  the  "  Language  of  Flowers,"  a  rose  thrown  over  the  garden- 
wall  is  tantamount  to  asking,  "  May  I  drop  in  to  supper  ?  "  while 
keeping  the  flower,  instead  of  tossing  it  back  again,  is  the  silence 
that  eloquently  infers  assent.  But  the  shrewd  and  undemonstrative 
Mr.  Barlow  grows  upon  us  as  the  story  develops.  He  not  merely 
displays  the  intelligence  which  should  ensure  success  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  also  shows  a  generous  appreciation  of  uncongenialcharacter 
which  argues  a  latent  chivalry  in  his  own  disposition. 

All  these  good  people  are  set  in  violent  agitation  by  the  incident 
which  turns  the  paradise  of  No.  7  into  a  purgatory,  under  pro- 
longed tortures  of  anxiety  and  suspense.  Matthew  Helston  sud- 
denly disappears,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind  him,  or  at  least 
nothing  but  those  "  clues  "  which  prove  delusive  to  the  most  experi- 
enced detectives.  In  fact,  this  reserved,  quiet-mannered  man  had 
been  discharging  duties  which  exposed  him  periodically  to  great 
danger,  and  which  might  gravely  compromise  his  character  at  any 
time.  He  is  the  confidential  agent  of  the  great  firm  of  Messrs. 
Star  and  Signet,  the  famous  jewellers,  and  it  was  his  business 
to  have  the  occasional  custody  of  the  diamonds  of  some  of  the 
firm's  wealthy  clients ;  for  there  are  ladies,  as  we  learn,  like 
Lady  Pargiter  of  Moor  Street,  Mayfair,  who  never  can  go- 
to bed  with  easy  minds  with  their  precious  parures  in  their 
own  repositories.  So,  when  Lady  Pargiter  came  home  from 
fluttering  through  a  round  of  entertainments,  Mr.  Matthew 
Helston  was  understood  to  be  in  waiting  to  relieve  her  of  her  dia- 
monds in  exchange  for  a  receipt.  These  visits  were  of  frequent 
recurrence ;  generally  they  took  place  towards  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  "  agent "  should 
become  an  object  of  attention  to  the  gangs  of  watchful  con- 
federates who  get  a  living  by  swindling  and  robbery.  In  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack  which  he  had  always  apprehended,  Matthew 
Helston  went  armed  with  a  revolver;  and,  by  way  of  further 
safeguard,  was  driven  by  a  cabman  whom  he  knew,  and  believed 
to  be  trustworthy.  One  night  Helston  actually  did  disappear,  the 
honest  cabman  coming  back  to  tell  a  story  which  was  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  Lady  Pargiter,  whom  it  concerned.  When  a  gentle- 
man vanishes  with  25,000^.  worth  of  jewelry  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  the  natural  inference  must  be  that  his  honesty  has  suc- 
cumbed to  temptation.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  lea  absents 
ont  tovjours  tort,  and  suspicions  gather  thickly  round  Matthew 
Helston.  Damning  circumstances,  too,  conspire  to  blast  his  char- 
acter. A  young  woman  in  whom  he  has  been  mysteriously  and ' 
secretly  interested  is  traced  to  the  Continent,  in  the  company 
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of  a  man  who  answers  precisely  to  Belston 'a  description,  and  has 

been  scon  endeavouring  lei  ilispos^  of  valuable  diamonds  which  in 
all  respects  resemble  the  missing  gems.  Even  worthy  Uncle 
Stephen,  though  in  distress  u ml  self-reproach,  is  driven  over  to 
the  side  of  the  majority  who  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
llelston's  guilt.  In  'fact,'  1  lelston  has  but  two  believers  left  who 
refuse  to  bear  a  syllable  to  bis  disadvantage,  and  these  are  his  wife 
and  bis  loving  sister-in-law.  That  bis  wife  should  cling  to 
her  linn  faith  ID  hiui  in  cbo  face  of  apparently  inexorable  facts 
is  natural  enough;  but  Amy  Thurlow's  affectionate  trustfulness 
risos  to  sublimity.  She  docs  not  blink  the  facts  that  form 
the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence;  she  admits  their  seeming 
cogency  to  dispassionate  judges;  she  even  sorrowfully  does 
Undo  Stephen  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  bo  could 
hardly  help  himself  in  abandoning  faith  in  bis  nephew.  Never- 
theless, for  her  all  that  evidence  goes  for  nothing  when  set 
against  her  knowledge  of  the  missing  man.  He  is  simply  in- 
capablo  of  breach  of  trust  and  robbery;  ho  could  not  have 
the  heart  to  play  his  wife  false;  he  may  be  dead,  and  Amy 
will  always  honour  his  memory;  but,  ii  be  is  alive,  ho  must  be 
confined  somewhere  in  durance.  In  either  case,  the  elucidation  of 
the  truth  can  ouly  be  for  the  benetit  of  the  missing  man,  and  so 
she  continues  with  unflagging  zeal  to  animate  the  amateur  and 
professional  detectives.  In  a  trying  and  highly-wrought  scene  she 
breaks  with  her  lover,  though  feeling  all  the  time  that  she  is 
Wrecking  her  prospects  of  happiness.  Of  course  her  self-sacrificing 
constancy  has  its  reward,  and  the  novel  ends  as  happily  as  it 
began.  But  we  shall  not  forestall  the  interest  of  the  story  by 
telling  how  and  where  Helstou  was  discovered  ;  or  by  clearing  up 
those  mysteries  attending  his  disappearance  which  seemed  to 
"blast  his  character  beyond  possibility  of  rehabilitation. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
ii. 

AMOjSG  the  large  illustrated  books  which  contain  panoramas 
of  foreign  countries,  Switzerland  ;  its  Scenery  and  People 
(Blackie  and  Sons,  London)  seems  one  of  the  most  commendable. 
The  text  is  translated  and  adapted  by  Mr.  Chisholm  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  Gsell-Fels.  The  designs,  by  German  artists,  represent 
landscapes,  groups  of  peasantry,  street  scenes,  and  historical  events. 
Portraits  of  eminent  natives  of  Switzerland  are  also  given,  and 
the  majority  of  the  drawings  are  simple  in  style  and  carefully 
engra\ed.  The  tinted  woodcuts  have  a  livid  and  unpleasant 
colour  in  some  cases ;  but  the  smaller  woodcuts,  plainly  printed, 
are  almost  models  of  what  this  kind  of  work  should  be.  The 
view  of  the  Federal  Council  Hall,  Bern,  is  stiff  and  has  the 
cold,  harsh  tones  of  a  pictorial  advertisement.  On  the  other 
band,  many  of  the  vignettes  of  architecture  and  of  mountain 
forms,  with  the  sketches  of  the  industries  and  amusements  of  the 
Swiss,  are  accurate,  and  completely  succeed  in  attainiug  their 
modest  purpose.  The  letterpress  is  replete  with  information, 
and  the  book  would  be  very  readable  if  it  were  not  a  "  table- 
book." 

The  Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.)  is  a 
very  varied  miscellany.  With  pretty  taste,  the  obituary  notices  of 
dead  artists  are  called  "  bundles  of  rue."  Short  biographies 
of  living  artists  are  illustrated  with  portraits,  drawn  on  wood. 
u  Pictures  of  the  year "  are  criticized,  and  here  we  have  slight 
sketches  like  those  in  Mr.  Blackburn's  Catalogues.  Mr.  Soden 
Smith  contributes  papers  on  a  pleasant  topic,  the  "  Vicissitudes 
of  Art  Treasures."  It  is  always  pleasant  to  read  about  trouvailles 
of  buried  gold,  and  here  are  pictures  of  the  articles  recovered, 
such  as  the  crown  of  King  Rescesvinthus,  found  by  moonlight 
in  the  bed  of  a  Spanish  mountain  torrent.  The  story  recalls 
the  scene  in  the  Idyls  of  the  King  where  Arthur  finds  the 
coronet  of  diamonds  on  the  skull  of  a  king  slain  long  ago. 
The  crown,  with  others  found  in  the  same  hoard,  is  in  the  Maison 
Cluny.  There  are  other  interesting  papers  on  Needlework,  on 
the  Art  of  Illuminating,  on  the  Ruskin  Museum,  and  similar 
topics.  The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  reading  and  respectable  en- 
gravings. 

Mr.  ( !aldecott  has  chosen  this  year  to  adorn  the  Song  of  Six- 
pence and  the  old  Lancashire  Three  Jovial  Huntsmen  with  his 
humorous  and  charming  designs  (Routledge  and  Sons).  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  enthusiasm  oi  the  huntsmen  as  they  start  in  pink 
from  a  pink  Georgian  mansion.  They  all  blow  big  horns  in  the 
avenue ;  and,  in  short,  are  so  obstreperous  that  they  never  find  a 
fox.  They  have  adventures  with  scarecrows,  children,  and 
young  lovers,  whom  they  misconceive  in  the  manner  of  Don 
Quixote : — 

They  hunted  and  they  hollo'd,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  find. 
M  as  a  tatier't  boggart,  in  a  field,  and  that  they  left  behind, 

Look  ye  there ! 
One  said  it  was  a  boggart,  and  another  he  said  "  Nay  ; 
It's  just  a  go'man  fanner,  that  has  gone  and  lost  his  way," 

Look  ye  there ! 

The  Sony  of  Suyence  is  more  familiar ;  and  the  children,  the  old 
labourer,  the  royal  household,  the  childish  King  and  Queen,  the 
pretty  maid,  and  the  gallant  grenadier  are  all  drawn  with  much 
humour  and  originality.  The  prettiest  scene  represents  a  boy  and 
a  little  girl  catching  blackbirds  in  a  trap  on  a  snowy  clay. 

A  readable  introduction  to  Norse  mythology  is  very  much 
needed.    Yet  Asgard  and  the  Gods  (Adapted  from  Wagner  by  M. 


\V.  Maedowall.  Swan  Sonnensohein  and  Allen)  in  scarcely  tho 
book  wo  desire.  It  is  meant  for  boys  and  girls,  apparently,  but 
the  language  is  too  stilted.  "  According  to  Germanic  intuition, 
Life  ana  Nature  formed  the  basis  Of  the  existence  and  action  of 
these  divinities."  What  does  a  child  know  about  "  Germanic  in- 
tuition "?  The  author  cannot  tell  the  good  old  tales  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  style,  but  must  drag  in  bis  moral  reflections  and 
tho  facilo  commonplaces  about  "  tho  beneficent  god  of  summer 
conquering  tho  destructive  tempest  with  bis  own  weapon"."  There 
is  nothing  more  tedious  than  tho  eternal  repetition  of  these  ex- 
planations, which  wo  believe  to  bo  entirely  erroneous.  Our  know- 
ledge of  Norse  mythology,  of  its  component  parts,  and  of  tho 
processes  by  which  ideas,  possibly  Christian,  got  blended  with 
older  and  even  with  savago  myths,  is  at  present  very  imperfect. 
For  children,  the  stories  should  bo  told  as  stories  simply,  without 
"  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so-called,"  without  tho  introduction 
of  hypotheses  which  are  beginning  to  be  tried  and  found  wanting. 
It  is  only  by  agile  skipping  that  a  boy  or  girl  will  get  pleasure  out 
of  Asgard  and  the  Gods. 

Men  of  Mark  (Photographed  from  life  by  Lock  and  Whitfield. 
Sampson  Low). — The  "  Men  of  Mark  "  seem  to  bo  chosen  in  a  very 
haphazard  fashion ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  their  portraits  are  start- 
lingly  faithful,  though  few  among  them  seem  to  have  troubled  them- 
selves to  make  an  agreeable  impression.  Canon  Liddon,  however, 
is  at  his  very  pleasantest ;  an  amusing  recollection  at  the  critical 
moment  has  proved  too  much  for  Sir  Julius  Benedict ;  while  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  is  gazing  with  incred  ulous  horror  at  something  which, 
could  we  see  it,  would  doubtless  prove  to  be  an  introduction  of 
Gothic  details  into  a  Roman  interior.  A  careful  observer  of  character 
will  easily  read  between  the  lines,  and  discover  from  the  sit  of  the 
coat  and  the  way  the  whiskers  are  trimmed  to  whom  the  admira- 
tion of  society  is  dear,  and  who  is  content  with  merely  being 
comfortable.  Mr.  Browning  is  far  more  recognizable  than  in  the 
fine  painting  of  him  now  exhibited  by  Mr.  Watts  in  the  Hanover 
Gallery,  and  we  shall  all  welcome  with  pleasure  the  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor. 

Elfin  Hollow  (F.  Scarlett  Potter.  S.P.C.K.)— The  art  of  the 
country  stands  a  bad  chance  when  children  are  brought  up  on 
such  terrific  pictures  as  are  scattered  freely  through  Elfin  Hollow  ; 
and  of  all  branches  of  art  the  drawing  of  the  figure  is  in  most 
danger.  Animals  are  sometimes  decently  drawn,  and  landscapes 
are  occasionally  tolerable ;  but  the  unfortunate  specimens  of 
humanity  have  their  arms  and  legs  distorted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  only  fit  for  a  Cripples'  Home,  while  the  expression 
of  their  faces  would  be  considered  vacant  in  an  Asylum  for  Idiots. 
The  unhappy  reader  is  never  allowed  to  forget  or  ignore  these 
monstrosities,  for  his  attention  is  constantly  being  called  to  them 
in  the  letterpress.  "  In  the  picture  you  see  a  lady  who  has  been 
caught  in  a  thunderstorm,  galloping  across  a  common" — we  should 
have  said  it  was  a  Burmese  jungle.  "  Look  at  the  picture  oppo- 
site" is  again  remarked,  and,  lacking  the  strength  of  mind  to 
divert  our  eyes,  we  behold  an  infant  in  a  cradle  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  rolling  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke,  like  what  we  gene- 
rally associate  with  painted  windows  and  the  apotheosis  of  Elijah. 
"  You  may  look  at  Peter's  wife  in  the  picture  on  the  preceding 
page,  and  see  whether  she  is  a  person  into  whose  hands  you  would 
like  to  fall."  She  is  not  indeed.  The  story,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  childish  adventures  and  talk  about  beasts,  is  not  much  more 
entertaining  than  the  art. 

His  Father ;  or,  a  Mother's  Legacy  (S.  K.  Hocking,  F.R.H.S. 
Warne  and  Co.) — Thi3  book  has  many  peculiarities,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  title.  The  hero,  Harry  Thorne,  is  the  son 
of  a  worthless  and  drunken  father,  who  has  deserted  him,  and  on 
her  death-bed  his  mother  begs  the  boy  to  look  after  the  parent  if 
they  ever  meet.  This  they  do  in  Wales,  where  Harry  is  living 
with  his  grandfather  in  peace.  He  is  kidnapped,  and  made  to  lead 
a  wandering  wretched  life  for  many  years,  though  he  never  yields 
to  the  temptations  around  him.  Then  the  father  has  an  accident, 
and  Harry  takes  advantage  of  this  to  induce  his  grandfather  to 
receive  them  both.  In  the  course  of  time  we  are  told  "  all  mis- 
understanding "  between  Owen  Thorne  and  his  father-in-law  "  had 
been  smoothed  away " ;  which,  considering  that  the  former  had 
robbed  and  twice  tried  to  murder  the  latter,  says  a  good  deal  for 
the  old  gentleman.  Harry  becomes  an  artist ;  and  one  day,  hang- 
ing about  bis  own  picture  at  the  Academy — as  artists  so  in  variably 
do  in  novels,  and  never  in  real  life — he  comes  across  the  object  of 
his  early  affections,  and  all  are  happy  for  ever  after.  The  illustra- 
tions to  this  book  are  almost  worse  than  any  we  have  seen  yet.  In 
p.  147  there  is  one  called  "  Harry  rescues  Douglas,"  in  which  a 
tall  boy  is  standing  in  a  shallow  pond,  with  the  water  not  up  to  his 
knees,  holding  up  a  yet  taller  lad.  In  the  letterpress  this  act  i3 
described  at  much  length.  We  are  told  that  the  heroic  rescuer 
"  struck  out,"  and  contrived  to  get  the  drowning  boy  to  the  bank, 
"  how  he  never  knew."    Solvitur  ambidando.  They  walked  ashore. 

Tim  Trumble's  Little  Mother  (C.  L.  Mateaux.  Cassell). — It 
seems  odd  that  in  writing  this  pretty  little  story  the  author  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  interpolate,  chapter  by  chapter,  tho 
account  of  a  nest  of  small  birds,  which  has  little  or  no  counexion 
with  the  human  part  of  the  tale.  It  lengthens  the  book  in  an  un- 
desirable way,  and  distracts  the  minds  of'  the  children.  The  sen- 
tences are  often  hopelessly  long  and  involved,  but  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  pictures  are  a  great  improvement  on  most  of  the  illus- 
trations that  we  have  been  looking  at. 

The  Fireside  Annual  (The  Rev.  C.  Bullock.  "  Hand  and 
Heart"  Publishing  Office)  contains  an  immense  deal  of  varied 
matter  and  many  portraits  of  extraordinarily  plain  old  gentlemen. 
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Miss  Giberne's  story  of  "  A  Nameless  Shadow  "  is  the  history  of 
a  family  who,  thinking-  they  have  a  forger  for  an  uncle,  ultimately 
discover  that  it  is  their  father  who  is  the  felon. 

Frank  Poiuderhorn  (J.  Sands.  Nelson)  was  ahoy  whose  soul  was 
set  upon  colonizing  in  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  wrecked  on  the  passage  thither, 
but  nevertheless  get  safely  to  land,  where  we  find  them  shortly 
after  singing  ditties  of  twenty  verses.  Much  information  may  he 
gained  as  to  the  country  and  natural  history  of  the  Pampas,  where 
the  author  tells  us  that  he  spent  some  "time.  The  small  illus- 
trations are  good,  but  we  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  more  pre- 
tentious ones. 

Gems  of  National  Poetry  (Compiled  by  Mrs.  Valentine.  Warne 
and  Co.) — This  is  a  well-chosen  selection  of  poems  suitable  for 
children,  and  containing  pieces  from  the  less  known  and  more 
modern  poets. 

The  Eastern  Archipelago  (Described  and  illustrated  by  W. 
Davenport  Adams.  Nelson). — Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  will  know  exactly  how  much 
he  means  when  he  says  that  his  book  is  "largely  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Wallace  and  Bickmore." 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers  (Figured  by  Edward  Ilulme,  and  de- 
scribed by  Shirley  Hibberd.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co.)— The  pic- 
tures"are  carefully  drawn  and  generally  well  coloured  ;  but  Mr. 
Hulme  has  not  always  been  successful  in  his  red  and  purple 
flowers,  and  his  greens  are  often  painfully  vivid.  The  letterpress 
•will  be  useful  to  amateur  gardeners. 

Sunday  Reading  for  Young  and  Old  (Wells,  Gardner,  and 
Darton). — The  old  people  who  find  entertainment  in  this  book 
must  be  very  simple-minded,  but  it  may  please  children,  though 
the  illustrations  will  appal  any  who  have  the  most  rudimentary 
taste  for  art. 

Grandmother  s  Recollections  (Grandmamma  Parker.  Sonnen- 
schein). — These  are  very  short  stories  with  excellent  morals.  They 
may  improve  small  children,  but  will  hardly  interest  large  ones. 

Home  Words  (Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock.  "  Hand 
and  Heart "  Publishing  Office)  contains  the  usual  sort  of  Sunday 
reading  supposed  to  be  meant  for  poor  people.  We  should  like 
to  know  how  1'ar  this  kind  of  literature  is  really  read  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended.  For  our  part, 
we  should  feel  shy  of  reading  out  these  tales  in  cottages  or 
workhouses,  as  they  have  an  air  of  "  talking  down  "  about  tbem, 
and  a  touch  of  "  I  am  holier  than  thou  "  which  the  hearers  might 
xesent. 

Fabled  Stories  from  the  Zoo  (Albert  Albery.  Sonnenschein)  are 
autobiographies  of  various  animals  and  birds,  and  are  useful  as 
suggesting  to  children  that  animals  have  lives  and  feelings  of  their 
own. 

Voyages  and  Travels  of  Count  Funnibos  and  Baron  Stilkin 
(W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  S.P.C.K.) — In  plain  words,  this  is  an  account 
of  travels  in  Holland ;  but  it  would  have  been  not  the  worse 
had  the  travellers  been  called  by  more  commonplace  names. 

Not  Quite  a  Peck  of  P's  (Sator.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.) 
is  a  mild  little  tale  about  two  sisters,  who,  after  living  in  poverty, 
become  affluent  through  the  arrival  of  their  father  from  Australia. 
The  "P's''  are  such  virtues  as  piety,  prudence,  propriety,  and  the 
rest.    Hence  the  expression  "  Mind  your  p's  and  q's." 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran  send  us  a  number  of  little  volumes — 
the  "  Tiny  Natural  History  Series  " — stories  about  clever  animals, 
told  in  easy  words  and  copiously  illustrated.  These  little  books 
will  tempt  children  to  read,  and  teach  them,  by  the  awful  warn- 
ing of  "Johnny's  fall,"  not  to  rob  the  nests  of  birds,  except,  of 
course,  birds  who  build  on  the  ground,  where  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  nest-robber  may  break  his  leg. 

The  Princess  Myra  is  rather  a  didactic  fairy  tale,  by  Mr.  Scarlett 
Potter  (S.P.C.K.)  It  promotes  Christian  knowledge  rather 
than  a  sound  theory  of  fairies,  who,  we  regret  to  say,  have  no 
morals  at  all,  and  a  religion  the  reverse  of  theistic.  Among  the 
"  good  folks,"  Princess  Myra  had  adventures  very  unlike  those  of 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  and  she  became  serious  and  contented, 
whereas  he  was  consumed  with  longing  for  the  arrival  of  the  mystic 
•white  deer  that  led  him  back  to  fairyland.  Christian  knowledge 
is  an  excellent  thing  in  itself,  but  piety  might  leave  the  fairies  to 
their  own  pagan  devices.  We  seem  to  have  seen  the  pictures 
before,  and  they  look  like  old  cliches. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

rpHE  debts  that  science  and  literature  owe  to  the  Government 
-L  at  Washington  and  to  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Federal  War  Office  are  great  and  well  known,  if  only  for  the  pub- 
lications that  have  recorded  for  the  public  benefit  the  various 
surveys  undertaken  and  carried  out  with  unsparing  diligence  and 
marvellous  completeness  at  the  national  cost.  No  year  has  passed 
in  which  we  have  not  had  to  acknowledge  more  than  one  such 
obligation,  especially  on  the  part  of  geographers  and  geologists, 
often  for  researches  which  hardly  could,  and  certainly  which 
would  not,  have  been  undertaken,  at  any  rate  for  a  generation 
to  come,  by  private  persons  or  even  by  scientific  societies. 
There  is  nothing  limited  or  petty  in  the  views  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  in  the  work  of  its  officers;  the  labours  of  the 
latter  and  the  liberality  of  the  former  might  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  most  diligent  of  scientific  enthusiasts  or  the 
■wealthiest  of  societies.  How  much  both  have  done  for  geo- 
graphical science  in  general,  and  for  all  the  studies  connected 
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with  geography,  only  specialists  are  fully  aware.     The  work 
immediately  before  us  (i)  is  a  signal  specimen  of  the  thorough- 
going way  in  which  the  work  is  done,  and.  shows  how  completely  the 
most  eager  and  enthusiastic  specialists  in  the  service  of  the  Union 
cau  rely  on  the  -willingness  of  their  Government  to  incur  any 
expense  necessary  to  render  available  to  the  world  at  large  even 
the  most  purely  technical  of  their  labours.  That  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  should  publish  in  the  completest  form, 
and  with  every  aid  that  the  art  of  the  printer,  the  photographer, 
and  the  engraver  could  lend  to  render  the  researches  of  the  ex- 
plorer intelligible  even  to  unscientific  readers,  all  the  results  of 
their  dredging  and  sounding  expeditions  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  elsewhere,  is  only  what  those  who  know  the  usual  practice  of 
the  American  Government  would  have  expected.    But  even  from 
that  Government  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  this  elaborate 
and  beautifully  illustrated  memoir  intended  only  to  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  the  methods  and 
instruments  employed,  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  overcome.    All  the 
details  of  the  machinery,  from  the  sinkers  attached  to  the  sounding- 
lines  to  the  ship  herself,  her  general  and  special  fittings,  are  not 
merely  explained  minutely  in  the  text,  which  occupies  some  two 
hundred  quarto  pages,  but  are  delineated  in  innumerable  plates  and 
in  several  beautiful  photographs.    The  book  is  hardly  a  contri- 
bution even  to  the  general  literature  of  the  subject.     It  tells 
nothing  of  the  results  of  the  patient  dredging  and  sounding 
work  performed   by  its   author  and  his  comrades  or  subor- 
dinates.    That  has  been  done  elsewhere.    It  is  far  too  elabo- 
rate and  technical  to  be  read  by  those  who  are  most  inte- 
rested in  the  discoveries  made  by  such  expeditions  a3  those  of 
the  Challenger  and  her  foreign  co-operators.    Even  specialists  care 
rather  for  results  than  for  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
accomplished,  and  are  satisfied  with  a  comparatively  brief  and 
simple  account  of  the  latter.    This  bcok  can  interest  only  those 
who  have  been  or  may  be  actually  concerned  in  the  work,  or  in 
fitting  out  past  or  future  expeditions ;  and  how  limited  the  number 
of  such  readers  must  be  it  is  easy  to  understand.  It  is^vain,  we  sup- 
pose, to  hope  that  for  long  years  to  come  even  the  most  advanced 
and  most  enlightened  of  European  Powers  will  take  a  tithe  of  the 
pains  that  America  has  taken  at  once  to  encourage  her  scien- 
tific servants  to  do  their  very  best,  and  to  render  the  fruit 
of  their  labours  and  researches  useful  to  others.     But  at  least 
it  behoves  us,  however  shamed  we  may  be  by  an  example  so 
very  far  ahead  of  us,  worthily  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  if,  as  we 
fear,  diplomacy  takes  little  care  suitably  to  recognize  such  inter- 
national courtesies,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  the  representa- 
tives of  science  and  literature  to  speak  of  them  as  they  deserve. 
This  must  be  our  excuse,  if  excuse  be  needed,  for  dwelling  so 
often  and  so  fully  on  the  subject. 

It  so  happens  that  two  works  on  the  American  stage,  of 
very  similar  scope  and  purpose,  though  widely  different  in 
execution  and  interest,  reach  us  at  the  same  time — the  only  books 
of  anything  like  equally  ambitious  and  elaborate  character  on 
the  subject  that  we  remember  to  have  seen.  One  (2)  records 
with  extreme  minuteness,  and  with  a  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  author  that  may  seem  to  deserve,  but  is  perhaps  hardly 
likely  to  receive,  equal  patience  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
all  the  experiences  of  an  actor  and  manager  in  the  course  of  some- 
thing like  forty  years.  Mr.  Ludlow  has  acted  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  has  managed  theatres  in  nearly  all  their 
principal  cities,  and  necessarily  under  the  most  varied  conditions, 
from  a  barn  in  Vicksburg  to  a  first-rate  theatre  in  New  Orleans, 
from  an  embryo  wooden  structure  in  a  village  of  wooden  huts 
in  the  Far  West  to  a  building  whose  magnificence  has  seemed 
even  to  civic  pride  worthy  of  the  same  place  when  it  had 
become  a  great  commercial  emporium.  All  his  experiences, 
professional  and  personal,  as  manager  and  actor ;  all  his  business 
difficulties;  all  bis  encounters  with  over-ingenious  builders,  land- 
lords, money-lenders,  and  rival  managers,  with  over-sensitive  and 
over-exacting  actors  and  actresses,  are  set  forth  with  a  fulness  which 
seems  to  imply  that  in  ths  midst  of  unceasing  labours  the  author 
must  have  kept  a  minute  diary  with  a  view  to  some  such  publica- 
tion as  the  present.  Almost  any  page  of  this  large  and  closely- 
printed  volume  is  worth  reading  and  readable ;  but  the  whole, 
unfortunately,  is  almost  beyond  the  perseverance  and  diligence  of 
a  reader,  however  deeply  interested  in  the  details  of  theatrical 
management  and  in  the  history  of  the  American  stage.  Such 
minuteness  of  detail,  such  prolixity  of  narration,  is,  as  we  have 
often  remarked,  a  common  characteristic  of  American  works 
on  special  topics.  Even  actors  and  actresses  must,  we  should 
think,  find  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Ludlow's  volume  somewhat 
tedious  before  they  have  got  through  a  third  of  his  elaborate 
narrative,  interspersed  though  it  is  with  curious  experiences  and 
lively  personal  criticisms.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Murdoch's 
less  weighty  and  less  coherent,  but  much  more  readable,  and,  we 
think,  not  less  instructive  work  (3).    Even  of  this,  however,  one- 

(1)  Deep-Sea  Soundinij  and  Dredging :  a  Description  and  Discussion  of 
Hie  Methods  and  Appliances  used  on  board  the  Survey  Steamer  "  Blake." 
By  Charles  1).  Sigsbee,  Lieutenant-Commander,  United  States  Navy. 
VVasliingtou:  Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Tiubner&Co.  1880". 

(2)  Dramatic  Life  as  I  Found  It.  By  N.  M.  Ludlow,  Actor  and 
Manager  for  Thirty-eight  Years.  St.  Louis :  Jones  &  Co.  London : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(3)  The  Stage;  or.  Recollections  of  Actors  and  Acting,  from  an  Ex- 
perience of  Fifty  Years:  a  Series  of  Dramatic  Sketches.  By  James  E. 
Murdoch.   Philadelphia  :  Stoddart  &  Co.    Loudon  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880* 
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half  might  perhaps  bo  cut  out  with  advantage,  at  loast  as  regards 
nn  English  public.  American  readers  may  possibly  take  a  greater 
interest  in  .lames  with  which  even  the  most  devoted  theatre-goers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  unfamiliar.  Hut  Mr.  Murdoch,  who 
knows  the  English  stage,  and  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  mailing 
in  his  owu  country  the  acquaintance  of  many  leading  English 
performers,  devotes  almost  ms  much  spaco  to  them  as  to  his  own 
countrymen ;  and  not  a  little  that  he  has  to  tell  of  tho  Kembles, 
the  Keaus,  and  tho  Mathowses,  as  well  as  of  living  celebrities, 
■will  be  as  interesting  to  the  English  as  to  the  Transatlantic  public. 
The  book  is  one  that  can  be  taken  up  and  laid  down,  opened  at 
almost  any  point  and  closed  almost  anywhere,  road  through  by 
instalments  and  at  leisure  in  the  library,  or  turned  over  to  amuse  a 
few  waste  minutes  on  a  drawing-room  table,  with  equal,  if  mode- 
rate, enjoyment  in  either  case. 

It  will  bo  a  matter  of  some  little  surprise  to  persons  unfamiliar 
with  American  law  to  learn  on  American  authority  that  the 
position  of  the  insane,  or  rather  of  those  alleged  to  be  insane,  is 
worse  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  How  dangerously 
lax  is  our  own  law,  how  completely  we  owe  what  few  imper- 
fect securities  have  been  introduced  into  it  to  recent  statutes, 
all  persons  familiar  with  the  subject  are  well  aware.  On  this, 
as  on  other  points,  the  older  States  of  the  Union  have  inhe- 
rited our  common  law,  which,  in  regard  to  insanity,  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  law  at  all,  being  simply  a  chaotic  collection  of 
decisions  and  traditions  derived  from  a  period  of  utter  igno- 
rance and  barbarism.  The  older  States  have  not,  as  have  many 
of  the  newor,  codified  their  system,  and  it  appears  that  even  in 
Massachusetts  there  exists  no  such  provision  for  State  control  and 
supervision  of  private  asylums  as  forms  the  only  check  on  the 
most  scandalous  abuses  here.  That,  under  such  circumstances, 
humane  and  public-spirited  men  should  find  it  necessary  to  esta- 
blish an  association  for  the  protection  of  those  whom  the  worst 
of  human  misfortunes  has  rendered  unable  to  protect  themselves 
will  surprise  no  one.  Judging  by  the  terse  practical  prospectus 
it  has  published  (4)  we  should  say  that  the  Society  just  started 
in  Massachusetts  for  this  purpose  is  likely  to  proceed  in  a  sensible, 
prudent,  and  effective  manner,  and  we  wish  it  all  success  in  its 
efforts  to  inform  and  enlighten  the  public. 

Mr.  Oswald  has  given  a  somewhat  meaningless  and  affected 
title  to  a  readable  book  (5).  The  scene  of  his  adventures  and 
rambles  is  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  the  semi-civilized  world. 
There  is  little  in  the  character,  however  much  there  may  be  in 
the  scenery  and  climate,  of  inland  Mexico  and  Central  America 
to  attract  travellers,  and  there  is  very  much  to  deter  them. 
The  coast  country  and  seaport  towns,  which  are  better  known 
to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are, 
as  the  author  found,  too  much  infested  by  malarial  disorders, 
and  especially  by  the  worst  of  all  such  diseases,  yellow-fever,  to 
be  safe  or  agreeable  resorts.  Few  persons  choose  to  remain  there 
except  those  whom  official  duty  or  special  commercial  opportuni- 
ties have  drawn  thither ;  and  those  who  may  chance  to  visit  them 
in  the  course  of  extensive  travel  are  little  disposed  to  prolong 
their  stay,  while  few  of  them  are  adventurous  or  inquisitive 
enough  to  follow  Mr.  Oswald's  course,  and  take  refuge  from  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  and  intolerable  climate  of  the  lowlands 
in  the  mountainous  wilds  of  the  interior.  Whether  the  latter 
are  so  well  worth  visiting  as  the  author  would  fain  repre- 
sent them — still  more,  whether  any  traveller  will  be  disposed 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  spend  months  or  years  there — we 
may  doubt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  country  so  little  trodden,  a 
people  so  little  known,  must  afford  matter  worth  writing  and 
reading  about.  The  book  might  have  been  made  more  instructive 
•and  not  less  entertaining  with  a  little  more  of  pains  and  taste  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  worthy  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
author  has  enjoyed — a  somewhat  rare  one  nowadays — of  describing 
to  the  public  a  region  and  a  people  almost  unknown,  and  at  any  rate 
unfamiliar. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Colorado  (6),  than  which  no 
part  of  the  United  States  has  been  during  the  last  ten  years 
more  often  or  more  fully  described.  In  the  previous  decade  its 
population  had,  on  the  whole,  considerably  declined,  the  superficial 
gold  having  been  in  great  measure  used  up,  while  the  deeper  mines 
had  hardly  been  brought  into  working  order.  At  present  the 
latter  have  been  extensively  explored,  and  are  largely  and  profit- 
ably worked.  Silver  and  other  minerals  contribute  very  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  one  of  the  richest  of  the  new  States  of  the  UnioD. 
Cultivation,  especially  stock-raising,  has  been  widely  spread,  and 
is  constantly  extending ;  and  the  high  and  dry  climate  presents 
attractions  to  invalids  and  others  which  even  such  alarming 
reports  of  lawlessness  and  crime  as,  since  the  publication  of  this 
book,  have  more  than  once  been  received  from  Denver  and  other 
•cities  do  not  appear  seriously  to  countervail. 

Mr.  Abbott's  Hints  for  Home  Reading  (7),  a  series  of  essays 

(4)  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Insanity.    Boston  :  Tolman  &  White.  1880. 

(5)  Summerland  Sketches;  or,  Rambles  in  the  Backwoods  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  By  F.  L.  Oswald.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London  : 
Lippincott  &  Co.  1880. 

X6}  Col"r'"i<' !  its  O old  and  Silver  Mines,  Farms  and  Stock  Ranges, 
Health  and  Pleasure  Rtsorts.  By  Frank  Fossctt.  Second  Edition.  New 
X  ork :  C.  G.  Crawford.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(7)  Hints  for  Home  Reading :  a  Series  of  Chapters  on  Books  and  their 
Use.  By  C.  Dudley  Warner  and  other  Authors.  Edited  by  Lyman 
Abbott.   New  York  :  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 


by  different  writer*,  are  of  very  various  value.  Ono  or  two  chap- 
ters are  thoroughly  Bound, substantial,  anil  practical;  ono,  at  least, 

is  so  much  tho  reverse  that  wo  woro  at  first  puzzled  to  know 
whether  its  recommendations  were  or  were  not  to  be  token 
seriously.  Perhaps  tho  best  in  tho  collection  is  that  which 
deals  with  tho  actual  rather  than  tho  possiblo  uso  of  lite- 
rature, pointing  out  how  very  small,  compared  with  tho 
enormous  multitude  of  nominal  readers,  is  tho  circulation  of 
those  hooka  which  "  everybody  roads,"  and  suggesting,  we 
fear  with  too  much  truth,  tho  inference  that  nino  in  ton  of  thoso 
who  can,  and  think  they  do,  read,  read  little  or  nothing  but  tho 
newspapers,  and  chielly  tho  worst  parts  of  those.  Another  sensible 
critic  hardly  vindicates  tho  titlo  of  his  chapter,  llo  fails  fully  to 
explain  why  young  people  read  trash,  or  at  least  why  they  read 
little  elso.  Hut  ho  shows  what  a  tremendous  provision  of  trash, 
always  worthless,  generally  pestilent,  and  often  morally  poisonous, 
is  provided  for  their  reading,  and,  since  it  presumably  pays,  must 
find  purchasers  by  tho  thousand  and  tho  million  in  American 
homes.  The  case  is  bad  enough  in  this  country ;  in  the  United 
States,  where  parental  control  is  much  more  limited  by 
fashion  and  opinion,  and  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  a  careful 
supervision  of  the  reading  even  of  young  ladies,  it  is,  if  we  may 
trust  Mr,  Abbott's  statistics,  very  grave  indeed. 

Mr.  Hopkins's  Comic  History  of  the  United  States  (8)  contains 
as  little  material  for  laughter  as  most  other  laboured  comedies  or 
farces  of  the  kind.  It  is  very  far  below  even  those  comic  histories  of 
Rome  and  England  which  were  not  the  best  of  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  Punch. 

Mr.  Stedman's  little  sketch  of  the  literary  character  of  Edgar 
Allan  Foe  (9)  is  tasteful  and  sensible,  and  has  the  rare  merit  of 
brevity.  "We  are  not  quite  sure  that  its  accuracy  can  be  in  all 
respects  relied  on.  Mr.  Scudder's  Stories  and  Romances  (10)  will 
fulfil  what  seems  to  be  their  modest  purpose,  that  of  amusing  the 
leisure  hours  of  adult  railway  travellers.  Miss  Alden's  Stories  and 
Ballads  (1 1)  may  do  the  same  for  their  junior  companions.  The 
lady's  prose  is  better  than  her  verse,  but  both  have  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  innocence.  The  authors'  names  dispense  us  from 
the  duty  of  criticism  in  an  article  like  the  present  on  Mr. 
O.  W.  Holmes's  Iron  Gate  (12)  and  Mr.  Longfellow's  Ultima 
Thule  (13).  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  Lyrics  and 
Sonnets  (14),  taken  from  works  which  have  already  fixed  the  writer's 
position  among  American  poets.  Mr.  Snider  undertakes  in  two  solid 
volumes, including  some  nine  hundred  closely-printed  pages,  to  "un- 
fold the  system  of  the  Shakespearian  Drama"  (15)  ;  to  show  each 
play  as  a  whole,  to  group  cognate  plays  into  a  higher  whole,  and, 
finally,  to  "  sum  up  Shakespeare.''  An  aim  so  ambitious  will,  "  if 
successful,"  as  the  author  says,  place  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  that 
enormously  long  list  of  Shakspearian  commentators  of  which  at 
present,  in  time  at  any  rate,  if  not  in  diligence  or  elaboration,  he 
is  the  last. 

Mr.  Ferris's  treatise  on  Artificial  Incubation  (16)  is  interesting 
to  the  general  public  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  poultry 
farming  is  being  carried  in  America,  and  as  indicating  an  extensive 
and  decided,  if  not  general,  preference  of  the  artificial  to  natural 
incubation. 

The  Buckeye  manual  of  Cookery  and  Housekeeping  (17)  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  at  which  criticism  can  be  required,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  public  for  which  it  was  primarily  intended  is  con- 
cerned. But  there  is  very  much  in  American  cookery  that 
English  housekeepers  would  do  well  to  borrow  ;  and  we  know  no 
volume  that  contains  a  better  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  Trans- 
atlantic cookery,  of  the  merits  and  materials  of  hundreds  of  national 
dishes  with  which  even  travellers  make  but  a  limited  acquaintance, 
but  which  on  the  whole  seem  to  deserve  their  popularity,  and  of  the 
practical  expedients  by  which  labour  is  saved  and  success  secured 
in  Transatlantic  kitchens.  Such  a  work  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
generally  useful  because  American  households  are  for  the  most 
part  small,  economy  is  nearly  always  a  matter  of  moment,  and 
service  is  by  no  means  either  cheap  or  good.  On  the  other  bandit 
may  well  be  that  what  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  accom- 
plished where  the  mistress  of  the  house  superintends  the  cooking 
herself  is  beyond  the  capacity  or  the  ambition  of  cooks  not 
personally  interested  in  the  results  of  new  and  troublesome  ex- 
periments. 

 -  ■  — — - —  ■ 

(8)  A  Comic  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Livingstone  Hopkins. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.  New  York:  American  Book  Exchange. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(9)  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  E.  C.  Stedman.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&  Co.     London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(10)  Stories  and  Romances.  By  H.  E.  Scudder.  Boston:  Iloughton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(11)  Stories  and  Ballads  for  Young  Folks.  By  Ellen  Tracey  Alden.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Exchange.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(12)  The  Iron  Gate  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Boston  :  Floughton,  Mifllin,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(13)  Ultima  Thule.  By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(14)  Thirty-six  Lyrics  and  Twelve  Sonnets,  from  the  "Cloth  of  Cold" 
and  "Flower  and  Thorn."  By  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(15)  System  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas.  By  Denton  J.  Snider.  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.    St.  Louis :  Jones  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(16)  Practical  Artificial  Incubation.  By  J.  E.  Ferris.  Illustrated. 
Albany  :  Ferris  Publishing  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(17)  Buckeye  Conkery  and  Practical  Housekeeping.  Revised  and  en- 
larged. Minneapolis:  Buckeye  Publishing  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
1880. 
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D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR/ETORIIIM."  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHAR  AOH."  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  IMatc's  Wife"  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sc. 
atthc  QORE.  GALLERY.,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

THE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXIIIHITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES,  by  iSRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS.Il  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR 
TOOTH  Si  SON'*  GALLERY,  OHaymarkct.  opposite  Her  -Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is., 
Including  Catalogue.  

A   L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Friday,  January  2S,  188!. 
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R   I   G   H   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  25, 1881. 
    F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S  ,  Secretary. 


"VICTORIA   COLLEGE,    JERSEY. — The  FIRST  TERM 

*  1831,  will  begin  on.  Friday,  January  21.  Fur  terms  of  Boarding  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

q     PAUL'S    COLLEGE,    STONY  STRATFORD.— 

^  •  Warrfcn-rtcct— Rev.  H.  W.  McKENZTE.  Keble  Coll.,  Oxford,  late  Sub-Warden  of  S. 
Paul's.  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL;  iu  accordance  with  Church  of  England  Principles.  Terms, 
Sixty  Guineas — Full  particulars  from  Rev.  H.  W.  McKknzie.  Address,  until  December  16, 
Wellington  Coll.,  Wokingham  ;  afterwards.  Stony  Stratlord. 

BRUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 
Head- Master-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  main  features  of  this  School  are  its  extreme  healthiness,  convenient  buildings,  and 
extensive  grounds  (20  acres),  its  system  of  education  (which  provides  for  special  as  well  as 
ordinary  requirements),  and  the  thorough  domestic  care  and  organization.    Few  schools  have 
greater  natural  advantages. 

CTRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

^  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  Phiyin^  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  &c.   Terms,  50  and  60  Guineas.   Apply  to  tlie  WARDEN. 


-TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 


piIIGWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Founded  1629,  on  the 

borders  of  Eppin~  Forest,  offers  a  sound  EDUCATION  on  the  svstcm  of  the  Modern 
Sides  of  the  Public  Schools  Apply  to  Rev.  R.  D.  Swallow,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

ARSH ALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

'  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

"ROYS  of  FIFTEEN. — An  experienced  TUTOR,  now  parting 

with  older  Pupils,  wishes  to  receive,  in  a  well-adapted  country  house,  SIX  PUPILS 
who  need  a  comfortable  home  (with  separate  bedrooms)  and  thorough.  Education.— Address, 
M.A.  Oxon,  Stilibrd's  Bridge,  Malvern. 

CTOKE  HOUSE,  near  SLOUGH.— The  Rev.  E.  ST.  JOHN 

^-^  PARRY  wishes  to  make  it  known  that  he  has  purchased  this  House,  in  which  he  has 
carried  on  his  SCHOOL  for  the  last  seven  years.  Together  with  his  Son,  EDWARD  H. 
PARRY  (Exeter  College,  Oxford),  he  hopes  to  continue  to  prepare  BOYS  successfully  as 
hitherto  for  the  various  Public  School  Examinations. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  ROMSEY.— A.M.  HEATHCOTE, 

*  *  B.A.  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS,  between  Seven  and  Fourteen,  for  the  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Masters  for  French,  German,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Drilling.  Quite  in  the 
country  ;  good  air.  Number  of  Pupils,  under  Twenty.  Terms,  £135  to  £150.  Prospectus,  with 
all  particulars,  on  application  to  A.  M.  Heathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 

"RRIGHTON.— W.  J.  DARCH,  B.A.  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 

will  in  January  next  receive  BOYS,  between  Seven  nml  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  other  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus,  apply  to  XV.  J.  DARCll.Esq.,  17  Belgruve 
Place,  Brighton.  

ANY  PARENT  wishing  to  send  a  SON  of  about  Sixteen  to 
ALGERIA  for  the  Winter  may  hear  of  an  excellent  TUTOR.  Oxford,  now  abroad 
with  one  Pupil,  for  whom  a  Companion  is  desired.— Address,  llcv.  C.  B.,  Messrs.  Hatchards, 

187  Piccadilly. 

A   LADY  offers  a  pleasant  HOME  to  One  or  Two  YOUNG 

LADIES,  to  share  great  Educational  advantages  with  Two  others.   Highest  references 

exchanged.— Address,  Miss  Moseev,  Combe  Down,  Bath. 

ALGIERS  as  a  WINTER  RESORT. — Dr.  THOMSON,  of 

Algiers,  has  several  VACANCIES  in  his  Villa,  at  Mustapha,for  Young  Men  or  Boys  in 
Delicate  Health.— For  particulars  apply,  by  letter,  to  J.  E.  Mvl>"E,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  Square, 
Hyde  Park.W.  

rpo  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT.— PRIVATE  SECRE- 

TARYSIIIP.fora  few  hours  daily,  WANTED,  by  a  retired  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT, 
who  is  a  good  Writer,  C  orrespondent,  'aud  Phouoirraplier.  Terms  secondary  consideration. — 
Address,  F.  S.  S.,  53  Arthur  Road,  Horusey  Road,  N. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

Uxbridjie  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North-\\  estern  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  as  to  domestic  offices;  with  good 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  fields.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  Boarder,  Builder,  9  Pleasant  Place, 
UxhridgeRoad.W.  

BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 
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NGLAND  to 


AUSTRALIA 

ORIENT  LINE. 


in     FORTY  DAYS. 


The  following  Roval  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION   COMPANIES,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT   for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore),  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  aud  New  Zealand. 
Tons.  H.P. 

ACONCAGUA   4,11)7  600 

CHIMBOKAZO   3.S17  550 

COTOPAXI   4.02S  GOO 

CUZCO   3,815  550 

GARONNE    3,870  550 


Tons. 

H.P. 

550 

LIGURIA  

750 

LUSITANIA   

...  3.825 

550 

ORIENT  

1,000 

6U0 

The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  13  Fenchureh 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.,  &  Fenchureh  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

ENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 


UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 


REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Weekly  departure  for   Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

OFFICES :  122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 
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ENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,,  and  CHRONOMETERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Apply  to  01  STRAND,  or  34  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  


DECORATION. 
MORA1TT    &;  GO- 
NON-INJURIOUS  PAINTS  AND  PAPERS. 

91  HEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


"EPURNISH    YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.   Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  give  n.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  Meet  from. 


Ill"stratedfr;^dC.r,tal;,<:i-  with  1  *•>'•;-  ''■ . 

und  19,20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  18i. 
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IRELAND. 

LORD  GRANVILLE'S  speech  at  Hanley  contained  a 
promiso  that  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the 
Government  will  introduce  a  Bill  which  he  slightingly 
describes  as  a  rough-and-ready  measure.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Lord  Granville  should  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  extenuating  the  shameful  anarchy  which 
the  Government  has  unaccountably  tolerated  in  Ireland. 
There  are,  according  to  Lord  Granville,  fewer  murders, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  Ireland  than  in 
England ;  and  he  also  boasts  that  the  number  of  Irish 
murders  is  at  present  somewhat  smaller  than  in  former 
years.  It  is  not  expedient  to  confuse  the  distinction 
between  isolated  ci'imes  and  the  deliberate  and  concerted 
wickedness  of  large  communities.  When  Mr.  Boyle  was 
murdered,  the  demagogues  of  the  Land  League,  including 
their  leader,  virtually  apologized  for  the  outrage  by  declar- 
ing that  the  assassination  would  not  have  been  necessary 
if  a  bi'anch  of  their  revolutionary  club  had  been  previously 
established  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Paenell  tacitly, 
and  probably  with  sufficient  reason,  assumed  that  the 
audience  which  he  addressed  consisted  of  accessories 
before  or  after  the  fact  to  a  brutal  murder.  The  popular 
exultation  at  the  unprovoked  assassination  of  Lord 
Mountmoeees  amounted  to  a  confession  of  common  guilt. 
Even  if  Lord  Granville  is  correct  in  his  assertion  that  there 
are  fewer  persons  murdered  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
the  number  of  Irish  murderers  is  beyond  comparison 
greater.  For  the  purpose  of  judicial  or  criminal  inqui- 
ries it  is  proper  to  ascertain  the  statistics  of  actual 
murders,  but  the  moralist,  and  perhaps  the  statesman, 
would  be  more  seriously  interested  in  the  enumeration 
of  direct  and  indirect  accomplices.  In  order  to  support  a 
paradoxical  contention  Lord  Granville  confined  his  com- 
parison to  murders.  Threatening  letters,  brutal  assaults, 
torture  of  contumacious  tenants  or  purchasers,  and 
maimings  of  cattle,  are  reported  with  increasing  frequency 
from  Ireland,  while  such  crimes  are  almost  unknown  in 
England.  As  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
at  Woodstock,  every  day  brings  news  from  Ireland  of  new 
districts  and  new  counties  being  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  an  occult  or,  as  Mr.  Gibson  preferred  to  call 
it,  an  open  and  daring,  society,  which  defies  Government, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  seek  its  ends  by  assassination 
when  torment  fails.  Lord  Salisbury  hardly  overrated  the 
dangers  created  by  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
society's  reign  of  terror,  when  he  said  that,  if  "  the 
"philanthropic  dawdling"  of  Ministers  continued,  "it 
"  may  well  be  that  the  English  people  will  be  placed 
"  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  that  they  must  either 
"  subjugate  Ireland  or  separate  from  her."  The  pro- 
duction of  remedial  measures  for  discontent  without 
a  previous  insistence  on  restoring  order  in  Ireland 
could  not  but  serve  to  encourage  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. Even  in  the  case  of  murder  Lord  Granville's 
argument  had  been  anticipated  and  conclusively  answered 
by  Mr.  Gibson.  The  conspirators  have  no  need  to  use 
their  favourite  means  of  oppression  when  they  have 
already  accomplished  their  ends.  Having  established  a 
reign  of  terror,  and  having  effectually  prohibited  over 
large  districts  the  payment  of  rent,  they  might  afford  to 
discontinue  carding  and  mutilation  of  cattle,  as  they 
have  partially  suspended  the  practice  of  assassination. 
The   measure   which   Lord  Granville  contemptuously 


pVomises  will  be  a  partial  and  hasty  performance  of  a 
paramount  duty  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  in 
deference  to  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  per- 
haps to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  The  Decalogue,  and  tho 
criminal  codes  of  all  ages  and  countries,  are  in  the  same 
sense  rough-and-ready  measures. 

Although  the  Ministers  are  probably  indifferent  both 
to  the  remonstrances  of  competent  observers  and  to  tho 
attacks  of  their  political  opponents,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
to  observe  the  disapproval  of  their  policy  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  their  most  zealous  supporters.  The 
resolution  to  introduce  a  rough-and-ready  measure  may 
not  improbably  have  been  determined  by  the  reports  of 
speeches  delivered  in  different  provincial  towns.  Mr. 
Leatham,  who  during  his  long  and  able  advocacy  of 
Liberal  doctrines  has  certainly  not  erred  on  the  side  of 
excessive  moderation,  lately  expressed  to  his  constituents 
his  astonishment  at  the  impunity  which  is  allowed  to 
crime  in  Ireland,  and  his  conviction  that  it  was  necessary 
to  assert  and  protect  the  rights  of  property.  Lord 
Arthur  Russell,  a  thoughtful  and  consistent  member  of 
the  party  to  which  he  hereditarily  belongs,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Bright's  bold  statement  that  force  was  no  remedy  for 
political  and  social  disorders,  remarked  that  force  was  the 
proper  and  only  remedy  of  anarchy.  Mr.  Courtney,  one 
of  the  most  thoroughgoing  Radicals  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  lately  delivered  a  highly  effective  speech  on 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  Referring  to  the  Birmingham 
speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  to  their 
subsequent  pressure  on  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Courtney  de- 
clined to  submit  his  judgment  to  "  one  or  two  persons 
"  of  eminence"  who,  "sitting  at  ease  in  England,."  may 
have  registered  a  vow  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
they  consent  to  exceptional  methods  of  maintaining  order 
in  Ireland.  No  recent  speaker  has  described  with 
greater  force  the  frightful  tyranny  which  the  Government 
has  hitherto  refused  to  interrupt  or  discountenance.  Mr. 
Courtney  fails  to  understand  why  the  sale  of  arms  should 
be  openly  allowed,  and  why  notorious  criminals  and  other 
assassins  should  pursue  their  vocation  in  perfect  security, 
although  their  persons  may  be  known  to  the  police.  Ib 
would  be  little  matter  if  a  measure  for  protecting  life  and 
liberty  were  rough,  if  only  it  were  ready.  Tho  Govern* 
ment  will  caiTy  any  Bill  which  it  may  propose  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  ;  but  in  its  dread  of  popular 
clamour  it  is  straining  the  allegiance  of  its  most  loyal  sup- 
porters. 

Sir  Stafford  Noethcote's  speech  at  Brecon  was  not 
remarkable  for  vigour,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  should  have  paid  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  Mr. 
Paenell's  energy  and  eloquence.  Mr.  Paenell  undoubtedly 
possesses  considerable  ability,  but  his  moral  peculiarities 
qualify  him  for  his  present  task  more  conspicuously  than 
his  intellectual  gifts.  Renunciation  of  all  scruples  and  re- 
straints has  been  as  successful  in  the  promotion  of  Irish 
anarchy  as  formerly  in  the  prevention  of  free  Parliamentary 
debate.  It  was  scarcely  consistent  with  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote's  usual  prudence  to  announce  that  the 
so-called  "three  F.'s  "  are  to  bo  interpreted  as  "force, 
"  fraud,  and  folly."  It  is  still  proper  to  assume  that  the 
Government,  notwithstanding  its  unpardonable  and  selfish 
neglect  of  duty,  may  propose  a  Bill  on  Irish  land  tenure 
which,  if  not  strictly  just,  may  nevertheless,  on  a  balance 
of  considerations,  be  deemed  expedient.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  do  well  to  reserve  himself  for  a  dispas- 
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sionate  and  impartial  considei-ation  of  proposals  which  he 
will  at  last  bo  at  liberty  to  reject.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  arbitrated  rents,  permanency  of  tenure,  and  tenant  right 
are,  notwithstanding  obvious  and  possibly  fatal  objections, 
recommended  by  Irishmen  of  undoubted  knowledge  and  un- 
disputed probity.  A  short  pamphlet  published  by  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who  have  adopted  the  title  of  the  Land  Reform 
Tenure  Committee  consists  principally  of  a  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  the  questionable  "  three  Fs."  The  Irish 
Land  Committee  arrives  at  exactly  opposite  conclusions, 
which  are  explained  and'  defended  in  Dr.  Webb's  argu- 
mentative pamphlet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  saleable  value  in  an  occupancy  is  theoretically 
inconsistent  both  with  the  -complaint  of  exorbitant  rents 
and  with  the  demand  for  an  arbitrated  rent  to  be  fixed 
without  injustice  to  the  landlord  ;  but,  in  so  complicated 
and  difficult  a  controversy,  it  is  judicious  to  attach  con- 
siderable weight  to  authority.  The  list  of  the  General 
Irish  Land  Committee  includes  the  names  of  many  of  the 
principal  proprietors  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  confined 
to  one  political  party.  The  Land  Tenure  Committee 
consists  of  three  or  four  and  twenty  members,  some  of 
them  highly  qualified  by  capacity  and  experience  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  on  the  questions  which  they  discuss. 
Lord  Monck,  formerly  Governor- General  of  Canada, 
has  for  ten  years  administered  as  Chief  Commissioner 
the  estates  of  the  disestablished  Irish  Church;  Lord 
Emlt  and  Sir  W.  Gregory  are  resident  landlords  and 
have  held  office  at  home  or  abroad;  Lord  Powers- 
court  is  a  large  landowner ;  Judge  Longfield  has  perhaps, 
as  Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  greater  know- 
ledge than  any  other  living  person  of  the  relations  of  Irish 
landlords  and  tenants.  His  opinion  that  peasant-pro- 
prietorship would  render  agrarian  murders  more  frequent 
and  more  brutal  is  quoted  in  Dr.  Webb's  pamphlet.  It  is  not 
a  little  perplexing  to  find  Mr.  Longfield's  name  among  the 
Land  Tenure  Reform  Committee,  and  to  observe  that 
Lord  Monck,  Lord  Emly,  and  Lord  Powerscourt  belong 
to  both  the  rival  Committees.  Sir  W.  Gregory  is  one  of 
the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Committee,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  Irish  Land  Committee.  The  objects  of 
the  Irish  Land  Committee  are  principally  defensive.  The 
Tenure  Committee  proposes  the  institution  of  a  Court  of 
Tenures,  which  is  to  have  power  to  give  tenants  fixity  of 
tenure  at  rents  to  be  determined  by  the  Court,  and 
the  right  of  selling  their  interest.  Whatever  plan  may 
be  preferred,  the  rights  which  must  in  any  case  be 
established  or  recognized  will  be  worthless  if  they  are 
not  enforced.  There  will  be  no  security  against  the 
continuance  or  revival  of  the  Land  League,  against 
interference  with  the  payment  of  rent,  or  against  the 
threats  and  outrages  by  which  the  demagogues  and  their 
followers  enforce  their  decrees.  Least  of  all  will  it  be 
possible  to  ensure  the  performance  by  the  Government 
for  the  time  being  of  its  most  sacred  duties  if  they  seem 
incompatible  with  its  political  interests. 


JOSEPH  II. 

THE  centenary  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  has  just 
been  celebrated  at  Vienna.  It  is  now  a  hundred 
years  since  he  succeeded  his  mother  Maria  Theresa,  and 
ten  years  later  he  died,  leaving,  as  he  said,  behind  him 
the  memory  of  one  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  had  ac- 
complished nothing.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  take 
this  desponding  view  of  a  life  which  had  been  one  long 
struggle  to  do  something  great,  and  which  had  ended 
in  doing  nothing  at  all.  He  had  been  a  reformer,  and 
his  reforms  had  vanished,  or  had  seemed  to  vanish,  into 
air.  Still  he  was  a  reformer,  and  although  he  had 
to  own  that  he  himself  had  failed,  he  seems  to  have 
comforted  himself  with  the  dream  that  the  day  would 
como  when  his  aims  would  be  realized.  When  he  was 
asked  to  sanction  the  erection  at  Buda  of  a  statue  in 
his  honour,  ho  replied  that  the  time  to  erect  such  a 
statue  would  only  have  come  when  law  and  religion 
worked  together  and  the  people  had  been  made  happy. 
Instead  of  a  statue,  he  has  a  centenary  festival  ;  and, 
could  he  see  what  is  now  going  on,  he  might  be  content 
to  own  that  the  time  he  anticipated  had  arrived,  and 
that  Austria  had  in  a  hundred  years  got  most  of  the 
good  things  which  he  had  tried  to  force  on  her  in  ten. 
He  himself  had  found  that  the  way  in  which  he  went  to 
work  was  the  wrong  one  ;  but  he  was  only  working  after 


the  fashion  of  his  time.  It  was  the  day  of  autocratic 
reform.  There  was  a  stir  throughout  Europe,  a  new- 
born sense  that  things  were  wrong ;  and  men  who  felt  the 
impulse  of  the  movement,  and  happened  to  have  great  or 
supreme  power,  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  ordering  a  new 
and  better  state  of  things,  with  the  light-heartedness  with 
which  they  might  have  ordered  a  new  coat.  Joseph  II. 
is  known  as  the  type  of  the  over-hasty  autocratic  reformer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  because  his  high  position  made 
him  the  easiest  example  of  the  character  to  observe  and 
to  remember.  But  he  had  abundance  of  companions  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  beneficent  violence.  Stkuensee 
in  Denmark,  and  Gustavus  III.  in  Sweden,  went  to  work 
in  exactly  the  same  way  and  with  much  the  same  re- 
sult. If  Joseph  confiscated  the  possessions  of  religious 
corporations,  Catharine  of  Russia  did  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Joseph's  brother  Leopold  nearly  came  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Papacy  by  the  reforms  he  wished  to 
introduce  in  Tuscany,  and  he  alike  used  his  supreme 
powers  and  gratified  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the 
age  by  inventing  the  Leopoldine  Code,  which  was  the 
first  beginning  of  the  reform  of  criminal  law  in  Europe, 
and  actually  survived  its  author.  Even  a  new  Sultan 
began  his  reign  by  going  about  disguised  among  the 
common  people  that  he  might  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  wants,  their  sufferings,  and  their  aspirations. 
The  freaks  of  beneficeut  sovereignty  degenerated  occa- 
sionally into  the  most  ridiculous  shams,  and  when  Joseph 
accompanied  Catharine  on  her  journey  to  the  Crimea, 
improvised  villages,  surrounded  by  flocks  and  herds  driven 
there  for  a  day,  welcomed  the  travellers  at  every  halt  in 
what  was  ordinarily  a  desert,  only  to  disappear  when  they 
had  gone.  Crowned  heads,  or  Ministers  who  had  sup- 
planted thorn,  everywhere  thought  they  had  a  mission  to 
create  instantaneous  prosperity,  even  if  it  were  only  created 
by  way  of  a  practical  joke. 

This  reforming  movement  from  above  came  to  very 
little.  As  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  Joseph,  he  always 
took  the  second  step  without  having  taken  the  first.  This 
is  a  fault  to  which  men  with  missions  are  always  prone, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  an  autocratic  reformer  should 
fall  into  it.  No  man  can  be  at  once  in  a  hurry  and  wait. 
Then,  again,  all  these  autocratic  reformers  had  other 
things  in  their  heads.  They  had  their  schemes  of  national 
or  private  aggrandizement.  Joseph  himself,  who  was 
the  most  sincere  and  single-hearted  reformer  of  them 
all,  was  busy  during  his  mother's  lifetime  in  partitioning 
Poland,  and  after  her  death  in  trying  to  snap  up  Bavaria 
and  plunder  Turkey.  A  sovereign  of  that  day  who 
had  a  mission  to  reform  had  also  a  mission  to  get 
hold  of  any  inch  of  Europe  that  he  could  acquire  by 
force  or  fraud.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  he  was 
inspired  by  the  persuasion  that  he  was  bound,  if  he 
meant  to  be  a  sovereign  at  all,  to  prove  himself  able 
to  get  hold  of  something  that  belonged  to  somebody 
else.  Frederick  the  Great  showed  that  he  was  great  by 
the  strength  with  which  he  held  this  persuasion,  and  by 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  carried  it  into  effect.  Joseph 
and  his  reforming  brothers  wei'e  the  precursors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  they  started 
the  system  of  violent  abolition  of  abuses,  but  also  in  the 
sense  that  they  always  wanted  to  get  hold  of  the  largest 
area  possible  in  which  to  apply  their  notions  of  what  was 
good.  The  essential  aims  of  that  great  movement  of  the 
last  century  which  spread  through  Europe,  has  never 
ceased  to  spread,  and  is  still  spreading,  and  which, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  couple  with  the  name 
of  the  French  Revolution,  were  three.  They  were 
the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  in  temporal  matters 
of  the  State  over  the  Church,  the  abolition  of  the  legal 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  as  a  caste,  and  the  creation  of 
a  systematic  and  intelligible  body  of  laws.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  first  two  of  these  aims,  the  impulse  came  to 
Europe  from  England ;  in  the  prosecution  of  the  third  it 
came  from  France.  Joseph  issued  a  series  of  inoperative 
edicts,  some  obviously  foolish,  many  obviously  harsh. 
But  his  aims  were  substantially  those  which  were 
subsequently  embodied  in  the  general  movement  of 
Europe.  And  the  time  may  now  be  said  to  have 
come  when  he  can  have  a  statue  set  up  in  his 
honour  or  a  centenary  festival  instituted  to  recall  his 
memory,  because  the  reforms  of  which  he  dreamt,  and 
which  he  conceived  in  a  singularly  crude  form,  have 
been  realized  in  Austria.  Prince  Bismarck  is  always 
complaining  that  laws  regulating  the  position  of  the 
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clorgy  more  stringent  than  any  he  has  imagined  t<>  be 
possible  in  Germany  prevail  in  Austria  without  a  murmur 
from  tho  Vatican.  The  middle  classes  of  Austria  bold 
their  own  against  the  nobles,  and  although  Austria,  lias 
a  great,  an  old,  and,  a  rich  nobility,  this  nobility,  like  tho 
English  nobility,  lias  no  legal  privileges.  Lastly,  Austria  has 
a  body  of  law  which  contents  tho  people,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  framed  on  tho  most  scientific  principles  ;  and  Aus- 
trian jurists  have  established  so  high  a  reputation  that  the 
Austrian  Judge  of  Appeal  in  Egypt  has  been  elected  and 
rc-olectod  by  tho  voice  of  his  colleagues  to  preside  over 
tho  supreme  tribunal. 

As  things  have  turned  out,  it  is  not  a  statue  that  is 
being  set  up  in  Buda  in  honour  of  Joseph,  but  a  centenary 
festival  that  has  boon  celebrated  at  Vienna.  The  Viennese 
lmvo  much  more  reason  to  cherish  tho  memory  of  Joseph 
than  the  Hungarians  can  have.  JOSEPH,  in  addition  to  in- 
troducing reforms  and  grabbing  territory,  set  himself  to  a 
third  task — that  of  Germanizing  the  possessions  of  the 
Austrian  Crown.  In  his  younger  days  he  visited  France, 
and  ho  was  struck,  above  all  things,  with  the  compactness 
of  Franco,  and  with  the  completeness  with  which  France 
■was  French.  With  him  to  admire  was  always  to  imitate. 
He,  too,  would  have  a  compact  territory,  and  that  com- 
pact territory,  as  he  was  a  German,  should  be  German. 
He  was  quite  ready,  directly  he  thought  ho  had  a 
■chance,  to  give  up  the  remote  Austrian  Netherlands,  pro- 
vided he  could  get  Bavaria  in  exchange.  It  seemed  so 
pleasant  to  him  to  round  off  his  dominions,  and  to  round 
them  off  by  enclosing  in  the  ring  a  Cue  piece  of  contiguous 
land  inhabited  by  Germans.  He  would  not  bear  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  He  would  not  be  crowned  as 
King,  and  audaciously  scu.1  for  the  sacred  iron  crown 
to  Vienna,  and  kept  it  there.  He  divided  Hun- 
gary into  ten  circles,  and  ordered  that  all  public  business 
should  be  carried  on  in  German.  So  far  as  Hungary  went, 
his  efforts  have,  in  the  long  run,  proved  unsuccessful.  At 
the  date  of  his  centenary  Hungary  is  independent,  con- 
trols all  its  own  territory,  and  not  only  is  Hungarian 
the  only  language  recognized  officially,  but  the  Hunga- 
rians now  treat  German  as  the  Germans  in  Joseph's 
day  used  to  treat  Hungarian  ;  and  the  German  theatres  in 
.Hungary  have  lately  been  closed,  lest  the  delicate  ears  of 
Magyars  should  be  exposed  to  alien  and  obnoxious  sounds. 
Bat  in  Austria  Proper  the  battle  of  the  languages  is 
still  being  waged  ;  and  Austria  forces  German  on  tho 
Bohemians  as  Joseph  forced  it  on  the  Hungarians.  The 
same  people  in  Austria  who  really  and  sincerely  support 
the  reforms  which  Joseph  foreshadowed  in  his  rude  and 
grotesque  way  are  also  the  ardent  supporters  of  this  Ger- 
manization  of  the  non-German  provinces.  They  support 
it  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  love  of  domineering  which 
is  inherent  in  human  nature,  but  also  because  they 
honestly  believe  that  Germany  and  everything  German 
are  the  sole  and  the  indispensable  elements  of  civilization. 
By  civilization  they  mean,  practically,  the  spirit  to  imbibe 
and  the  will  to  adopt  the  reforms  with  which  Joseph  was 
in  some  imperfect  way  connected.  They  are  thus,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  his  disciples  not  only  in  that 
which  is  to  be  taught,  but  in  the  choice  of  the  instruments 
by  which  it  is  to  be  taught.  Whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong  need  not  be  discussed  ;  but  at  any  rate,  as  they 
are,  in  bowever  indirect  a  manner,  his  disciples,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
commemorate  their  master's  reign  by  the  modest  tribute 
of  a  centenary  festival. 


DULCIGNO. 

TyFRVISH  PASHA  has  done  good  service  to  his 
L'  sovereign  by  placing  Dnlcigno  in  the  bauds  of  tho 
Montenegrins.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  termination 
of  a  troublesome  and  tedious  business  was  principally 
owing  to  the  energy  of  the  Turkish  commander,  or  to  the 
tardy  acquiescence  of  the  Sultan  in  the  conclusion  that  ^ 
at  t  her  delay  would  be  detrimental  to  bis  interest.  It  is 
evident  that  Riza  Pasha  might  have  occupied  the  place  and 
banded  it  over  several  weeks  ago ;  but  perhaps  he  was  ex-  J 
nicssly  forbidden  to  use  force,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  tho  Albanians  would  submit  to  verbal  orders. 

in  y  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  vacillation  j 
..  hich  tempted  them  ultimately  to  resist  tho  occupation 
vvilb  considerable  loss  to  themselves.    The  Turkish  troops 
also  have  had  to  suffer  for  the  uncertainty  which  was  pro- 


duced by  lung  hesitation  and  delay.  As  noon  uh  DOBVttH 
PA8HA  had  taken  possession  of  tho  town,  bo  was  natur- 
ally anxious  to  baud  it  over  to  its  now  owners;  and 
fortunately  the  Montenegrin  general  was  authorized  to 
accent  the  transfer  at  once.      The  Turkish  Government 

is  not  bound  to  guarantee  to  Montenegro  tho  peaceable 
possession  of  Dulcigno,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that, 

the  Albanians  should  mako  any  serious  effort  to  resume 
possession.  The  Montenegrin!  conquered  Dulcigno  during 
the  war;  and  they  only  evacuated  it  in  deference  to 
the  decision  of  tho  Congress  of  Berlin.  It  lias  since  ap- 
peared that  there  were  strong  objections  to  the  cession 
by  Turkey  of  other  districts  which  were  substituted  for 
Dulcigno;  and  the  Turks  themselves  consented  to  the 
restoration  of  the  place.  It  is  possible  that,  in  declining 
for  a  long  timo  to  perforin  his  promise,  the  Sn/IAN  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  repugnance  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Albanian  tribes  to  tho  rule  of  hostile  foreigners  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  stimulated  t  he  resistance! 
which  he  has  at  last  thought  tit  to  suppress.  The  Prince  of 
Montenegro  has  shown  much  good  sense  in  abstaining  from 
any  attempt  to  obtain  tho  cession  of  the  territory  by  force. 
When  the  Great  Powers  undertook  to  coerce  the  Sultan, 
it  was  not  tho  business  of  a  petty  potentate  to  anticipate 
tho  performance  of  that  self-imposed  task.  It  may  bo 
hoped  that  a  minor  danger  to  the  general  peace  has  been 
finally  removed. 

It  has  never  been  disputed  that  tho  English  Government 
obtained  a  preliminary  success  when  it  induced  the  other 
Powers  to  concur  in  the  naval  demonstration.  Mr.  Glad- 
si  une  proved  the  truth  of  his  repeated  assertion  that  tho 
concert  of  Europe  was  possible,  and  it  remained  for  him 
to  sustain  the  additional  proposition  that  it  was  also  irre- 
sistible. It  was  hardly  necessary  for  Lord  Granville  to 
contradict  the  statement  that  he  had  undertaken  not  to  fire 
a  single  gun.  A  late  French  Minister,  probably  through 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  had 
misinterpreted  the  declaration  that  the  measure  would 
probably  effect  its  purpose  so  as  to  render  the  firing 
of  a  single  gun  unnecessary.  Lord  Granville  had  in- 
deed recommended  the  more  active  operation  of  placing 
a  flotilla  of  gunboats  on  some  internal  waters  ;  but  the 
Austrians  objected  that  the  gunboats  might  perhaps  bo 
left  aground  if  the  season  proved  to  be  dry.  The  fleet, 
or  at  least  the  English  contingent,  would  have  used 
its  guns  if  they  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  the 
Montenegrins  in  a  possible  conflict  with  Albanians  or 
Turks  ;  but,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  land  any  troops, 
the  practicability  of  naval  co-operation  would  have  been 
more  than  doubtful.  The  moral  influence  of  the  combina- 
tion was  likely  to  be  greater  than  its  material  result.  The 
junction  of  the  squadrons  was  a  more  authentic  and  more 
forcible  substitute  for  the  joint  and  several  remonstrances 
which  the  Ambassadors  had  repeatedly  preferred  at  Con- 
stantinople. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  some  incon- 
venience in  the  possible  contingency  of  the  Sultan's  de- 
clining to  yield.  For  some  time  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  ships  would  have  to  leave  the  Albanian  coast 
without  having  attained  the  object  of  the  demonstration. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether,  during  the  long  course  of 
the  negotiations,  the  Sultan  intended  ultimately  to  yield. 
According  to  one  conjectural  theory,  he  cared  compara- 
tively little  for  the  surrender  of  Dulcigno,  but  he  wished, 
in  anticipation  of  the  controversy  on  the  Greek  frontier, 
to  impress  on  the  Powers  a  conviction  of  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  concession.  The  elaborate  Note  which  purported 
to  exhaust  all  the  matters  in  dispute  amounted  to  a  defiance 
of  the  European  concert ;  yet  immediately  afterwards  the 
Sultan  promised,  as  the  result  has  shown  in  good  faith,  to 
perform  his  engagements  with  respect  tj  Dulcigno. 

The  causes  of  the  sudden  change  are  not  positively 
known.  Lord  Granville  attributes  the  success  of  the 
negotiation  to  the  proposal  of  his  Government  that  tho 
combined  fleet  should  execute  or  support  a  distraint  on 
the  Customs  revenues  of  Smyrna.  The  process  would,  as 
he  said,  have  been  simple  and  effective  ;  and  it  would 
have  had  the  great  advantage  of  inquiring  only  the 
employment  of  a  naval  force.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  additional  statement  that  it  would  not  have  interfered 
either  with  foreign  or  with  Turkish  trade.  The  Porte 
would  have  refused  to  recognize  the  receipts  for  dues 
which  might  have  been  given  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
or  by  the  agents  of  the  allied  Governments;  and  traders 
would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  second  time  at  some 
inland  station  appointed  for  the  purpose.    As  no  declara- 
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tion  of  war  was  to  be  made,  the  proceeding  would  have 
been  abnormal,  if  not  unprecedented  ;  but  it  would  have  ex- 
hibited the  boasted  concert  of  Europe  even  more  distinctly 
than  the  demonstration  in  the  Adriatic.  If  Lord  Granville 
has  been  accurately  reported,  the  mere  suggestion  of  the 
scheme  prevailed  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, which  must  therefore  have  taken  alarm  at  an  imagi- 
nary concei  t  of  Europe.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  even 
if  the  Sultan  had  in  the  first  instance  been  frightened  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville,  he  would  have  re- 
treated to  his  original  position  when  he  ascertained  that 
Smyrna  was  safe  from  foreign  interference.  The  English 
Government  prudently  determined  not  to  act  alone  or  in 
concert  with  only  one  or  two  of  the  Powers.  Austria  kindly 
recommended  certain  methods  of  making  the  seizure  of 
the  revenues  more  stringent,  but  at  the  same  time  wholly 
declined  ti  take  part  in  the  execution.  France  declared 
that  the  refusal  of  Austria  altered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  so  fundamentally  that  French  co-operation 
must  also  be  withheld.  Germany  followed  the  example 
of  France ;  and  therefore  there  only  remained  England, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  Lord  Granville's  admirable  illustration 
of  concerted  movements  applies  with  remarkable  force  to  the 
wholetransaction.  When  in  his  youth  he  joined  the  Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry  he  was  told  that  he  must  not  charge  at  a 
pace  too  fast  for  the  heaviest  farmer  or  the  slowest  horse. 
At  Smyi'na.  he  could  not  move  at  all,  because  three  of  the 
rank  and  file  out  of  six  stood  stock  still  when  the  charge  was 
sounded.  As  the  refusal  of  Austria  and  the  rest  must  have 
been  immediately  known  to  the  Porte,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  cession  of  Dulcigno  was  not  caused  by  the  Smyrna 
proposal. 

Lord  Granville  took  no  notice  of  another  explanation 
of  the  pliancy  of  the  Turkish  Government  which  has  been 
positively  given  and  generally  believed.  There  must  be 
some  foundation  for  the  statement  that  the  German  and 
Austrian  Ambassadors  impressed  on  the  Sultan  the  ex- 
pediency or  necessity  of  satisfying  the  demand  of  the 
united  Powers.  They  are  supposed  at  the  same  time  to 
have  given  n<sui*ances  that  compliance  in  the  matter  of 
Dulcigno  would  be  rewarded  by  the  withdrawal  of  Germany 
and  Austria  from  any  further  share  in  the  naval  demon- 
stration. The  same  Powers,  supported,  according  to 
general  rumour,  by  France,  have  since  strongly  urged  the 
Greek  Government  to  suspend  its  warlike  preparations ; 
and  they  have  intimated  that,  if  Greece  precipitates  a  con- 
flict, it  will  stand  alone.  It  was,  if  plausible  report  may  be 
trusted,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Am- 
bassadors that  the  Sultan  prematurely  announced  the  im- 
pending surrender  of  Dulcigno  in  a  telegraphic  message 
which  was  read  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  Dervish  Pasha  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  neighbouring  district,  with,  as  the  result 
has  shown,  positive  instructions  to  occupy  Dulcigno 
and  transfer  it  to  Montenegro.  It  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  the  six  Powers  may  once  more  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  Berlin  Conference. 
Even  if  this  agreement  is  at  present  improbable,  Lord 
Granville  may  be  well  advised  in  expressing  sanguine 
views.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Great  Powers  surfer  a 
certain  humiliation  as  long  as  they  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  enforce  their  own  award  ;  but  for  the  present  they  are 
not  prepared  to  agree  on  active  measures.  Holding  a  more 
responsible  position  than  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  having 
also  much  experience  of  foreign  affairs,  Lord  Granville 
abstained  from  offering  the  Greeks  compliments  on  their 
national  bravery  ;  and  he  took  care  not  to  intimate,  like 
his  colleague,  that,  if  the  Greeks  went  to  war,  they  would 
not  stand  alone.  In  defending  the  Cabinet  from  the 
charge  of  reticence,  Lord  Granville  disclaimed  a  quality 
which  in  his  position  resembles  a  virtue.  It  is  a  much 
more  serious  fault  to  be  too  communicative ;  and  Lord 
Granville  was  well  advised  in  saying  nothing  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  with  respect  to  Greece. 


JUDICIAL  REFORMS. 

■ —  —  i 

THE  Council  of  Judges  has  decided  by  a  largo  majority 
to  recommend  that  the  divisions  of  the  Common  Law 
Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  abolished,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  Chief  Barons  or  Chief  Justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  Lord  Coleridge  has  been  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  is,  we  presume,  to  be  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court.    No  one  can  doubt  that 


a  Supreme  Court  must  have  a  President,  and  Lord  Chief 
J ustice  of  England  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  name  for  such  a 
President,  and  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  an  his- 
torical association.  This  could  not  be  said  of  the  offices 
of  Chief  Baron  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
There  are  no  Barons  to  have  a  Chief ;  there  is  no  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  to  have  a  Chief  Justice.  The  things  having 
perished,  the  names  necessai'ily  perish  with  them.  One  of 
the  ordinary  judges  of  the  Chancery  Division  is  still  called 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  thought  un- 
necessary that  the  title  should  disappear.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  is  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  addition  to  holding 
the  office  of  a  judge,  he  holds  the  office  of  Keeper  of  Re- 
cords, and  the  name  describes  a  fact.  It  is  true  that  he 
also  has  certain  advantages  over  an  ordinary  judge.  He 
receives  a  larger  salary,  he  escapes  going  circuit,  and 
he  takes  his  place  when  wanted  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
In  like  manner  the  Admiralty  Judge  and  the  President 
of  the  Divorce  and  Probate  Courts,  while  they  have 
no  advantage  in  point  of  salary  over  their  colleagues, 
and  do  not  sit  as  Judges  of  Appeal,  have  the  privilege  of 
not  going  circuit.  If  in  the  division  of  the  work  of  the 
Common  Law  Bench  it  was  found  possible  to  give  par- 
ticular judges  more  honourable  or  pleasant  work,  such  as 
that  of  always  sitting  in  London,  and  of  filling  up  places  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  when  temporary  assistance  was  wanted, 
there  would  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  general 
scheme  of  judicature  in  giving  such  men  an  extra  i,oooL  a 
year  and  investing  them  with  a  dignified  title  descriptive  of 
their  peculiar  functions.  But  to  call  them  Chief  Baron  or 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  would  be  absurd.  It 
would  be  a  mere  piece  of  wanton  misdescription.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  abolition  of  the  names  when  the  offices  are 
gone  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being  in  accordance  with 
the  facts,  but  it  draws  attention  to  the  reason  why  the 
offices  have  come  to  an  end.  Divisions  of  the  Common 
Law  Bench  have  been  suppressed  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  they  impede  the  working  of  the  machinery 
of  justice.  To  have,  so  far  as  possible,  a  judge  ready  to 
do  what  is  wanted  at  the  moment  is  the  aim,  hitherto 
most  imperfectly  attained,  of  the  new  system ;  and  the 
judges,  to  use  intelligible  language,  cannot  be  so  readily 
and  quickly  shuffled  and  bustled  about  if  they  are  under 
the  orders,  not  only  of  the  President,  but  of  divisional 
chiefs.  In  the  next  place,  these  divisions  tend  to  intro- 
duce  an  intermediate  tribunal  foreign  to  the  general 
scheme  between  the  Judge  of  First  Instance  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  There  is  one  spoke  too  many  in  the  wheel.  It 
is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  some  questions  should  be  heard 
before  two  judges.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  for  the 
President  to  tell  off  two  judges  to  deal  specially  with  such 
cases,  just  as  two  judges  on  the  Election  Rota  are  told  off 
to  try  a  petition.  The  tendency  of  the  divisions  was  to  tell 
off  two  or  more  judges,  not  only  when  they  were  wanted, 
but  when  they  were  not.  This  led  to  a  waste  of  judicial 
strength,  and  our  present  judicial  strength  is  so  limited 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  au  atom  of  it  wasted. 

The  possibility  of  doing  away  with  these  two  great 
historical  offices  by  one  sweeping  blow  is  due  to  a  curious 
combination  of  circumstances.  Death  happened  to  create, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  two  vacancies  in  the  three 
chiefships,  and  the  survivor  was  of  all  men  the  most  fit 
to  be  promoted  to  that  chiefship  which  has  always  ranked 
as  the  highest.  And  it  also  happened  that  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  day,  who  has  a  traditional  claim  to  pro- 
motion to  a  chiefship,  did  not  wish  to  change  his  position 
at  the  Bar,  and  in  the  House,  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench. 
There  was,  therefore,  such  an  easy  opportunity  of  sup- 
pressing the  two  chiefships  as  might  not  occur  again  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  Government  and  the  Council 
of  Judges  have  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
only  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  the  change — and 
it  is  an  objection  very  well  worth  considering  —  is 
that  the  Government,  by  sacrificing  two  well-paid  and 
honourable  places,  will  have  fewer  attractions  to  offer  to 
those  whom  it  may  think  it  desirable  to  appoint  as  judges. 
It  is  said,  and  truly  said,  to  be  a  very  bad  thing  to  make 
the  best  and  ablest  lawyers  think  a  judgeship  something 
that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  accept.  But  there  are 
many  things  to  be  said  about  this.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten how  very  largely  the  number  of  high  judicial 
posts  have  increased  in  late  years.  The  Government  has 
double,  if  not  treble,  the  number  of  places  above  the  rank 
of  Puisne  Judgeships  to  give  away  which  were  at  its  corn- 
j  mand  a  few  years  ago.    There  are  the  paid  Life  Peers  in 
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the  House  of  Lords.  There  aro  tlio  paid  inumbors  of  tho 
Judicial  Committee  of  tho  Privy  Ooancil.   There  aro  six 

Lords  Justices.  If  it  is  said  that,  in  soino  of  these  cases, 
tho  pay  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  dignity,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious remedy,  and  that  is  to  raise  the  pay.  The  Exchequer 
will  savo  a  little  by  the  abolition  of  t  he  t  wo  eliiefships,  and 
it  could  not  apply  the  money  it  pains  better  than 
by  raising  tho  inadequate  salaries  <>f  tho  Lords  Jus- 
tices. There  aro  no  signs  that  competent  men  will  not 
lake  judgeships.  No  member  of  the  Bar  can  go  back  in 
memory  to  the  time  when  it  was  not  currently  said  as  an 
obvious  truth  of  some  men  that  they  would  not  take 
Puisne  Judgeships.  There  have  even  been  some  men,  liko 
Lord  CaiRNS  and  Lord  SelboBNE,  to  whoso  pretensions  it 
was  generally  felt  from  tho  outset  that  anything  below  tho 
Chancellorship  would  be  inadequate.  There  aro  others, 
again,  liko  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  who  it  is  recoguized 
cannot  take  anything  under  a  Lord  Justiceship.  But  in 
every  generation  there  will  be  men  who  could,  if  they 
wanted,  get  something  higher,  but  who  do  not  like  to  refuse 
a  Puisne  Judgeship  when  it  is  offered  them.  They  are  de- 
termined by  various  influences — by  considerations  of  health, 
by  the  consciousness  of  aptitude  for  judicial  work,  and  very 
often  by  the  wish  to  please  their  families.  There  are  of  course 
exceptions,  for  there  will  always  be  some  leading  barristers 
who  have  a  great  Parliamentary  position,  or  are  within  the 
range  of  the  very  highest  promotions;  but  in  a  general  way 
it  is  found  that  there  are  very  few  leaders,  however  much 
money  they  may  be  making,  who  would  not  take  a  Puisne 
Judgeship  at  forty-five  or  a  Lord  Justiceship  at  fifty.  No 
one  who  knows  the  Bar  can  seriously  say  that,  if  an  ordi- 
nary judgeship  or  a  Lord  Justiceship  fell  vacant,  there 
would  not  be  found  three  men  at  least  perfectly  competent, 
according  to  the  respective  standards,  to  hold  the  post,  or 
that  if  the  post  was  offered  to  all  three  in  turn,  they  would 
all  refuse  it.  Occasionally,  too,  it  happens — and  the  con- 
tingency must  be  taken  into  account — that  there  are  men 
who  are  not  leaders  of  the  Bar  in  the  sense  that  they  make 
a  large  professional  income,  and  who  are  calculated  to  make 
excellent  judges  ;  and  when  these  men  are  added  to  the 
leaders  who  would  not  really  refuse  a  judgeship,  it  seems 
very  improbable  that  the  Government  will  ever  be  crippled 
in  its  choice  of  judges. 

But,  although  the  abolition  of  the  two  chiefships  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  stop  the  flow  of  competent  judges,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  will  accelerate  a  change  that  has 
gradually  been  going  on  for  some  time.  The  Attorney- 
General,  if  he  is  a  strong  man,  has  been  gaining,  and  will 
now  gain,  more  evidently  and  fully  a  new  position.  What- 
ever might  be  his  titular  rank,  he  has  always  stood  above 
the  Puisne  Judges,  and  he  now  stands  above  the  Lords 
Justices.  But  he  did  not  stand  above  the  Chief  Baron  or 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for  they  were  the 
holders  of  the  offices  at  which  he  was,  if  a  common 
lawyer,  supposed  to  be  aiming,  and  for  a  great  number  of 
years  the  Law  Officers  have  been  common  lawyers.  As 
there  are  now  fewer  officials  on  the  Bench  who  are  above 
him  in  position,  the  position  of  the  Attorney-General  is 
magnified.  As  he  is  less  of  a  judicial  expectant,  he  is  more 
of  a  political  leader.  It  so  happens  that  at  the  same  time 
the  Chancellor  has  become  less  of  a  judge  and  more  of  a  poli- 
tical officer.  The  Chancellor  now  scarcely  ever  sits  as  a 
judge  except  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  principal 
duty  is  to  act  as  the  supreme  legal  adviser  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  thus  got  an  irregular  and  informal 
Ministry  of  Justice,  composed  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Attorney-General,  with  the  Solicitor- General  as  a  sort  of 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary.  These  Ministers  may  be 
expected  to  share  the  fate  of  other  Ministers.  They  will 
go  in  and  out  with  their  party,  and  when  they  are  out 
will  try  to  come  in  again.  In  every  Ministry  there  are 
Ministers  who  must  be  in  the  Lords  or  who  must  be  in 
the  Commons.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  must  be  a  peer,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  be  in  the  Commons. 
In  the  same  way,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  legal  department 
of  the  Government  must  be,  as  Chancellor,  in  the  one  House, 
and  the  other,  as  Attorney- General,  must  be  in  the  other 
House.  They  will  thus  be  in  the  position  of  other  Minis- 
ters, with  one  advantageous  exception.  When  they  are 
out  of  office  the  Chancellor  will  have  his  reduced  salary 
and  the  Attorney- General  will  have  his  private  practice. 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  Attorney- General  is  a  Minister 
among  Ministers;  and,  if  he  is  not  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  list,  has  the  compensating  privilege  of  making  much 
more  money.    While,  therefore,  the  abolition  of  the  chief- 


ships  will  not  cheek  the  (low  of  judicial  promotion,  it  will 
undoubtedly  check  the  How  of  promotion  to  tho  Attornoy- 
Cenoralship.  This  flow  will  bo  cheeked  just  as  it  may  be 
said  that  the  (low  of  promotion  to  any  high  office  of  State 
is  checked  when  such  a  man  as  Lord  Granville  is  made 
Foreign  Secretary.  So  long  as  his  party  aro  iti,  and  ho  is 
not  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Granville  must  have  tho  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  As  long  as  the  Liberals  aro  in  ami 
ho  can  keep  his  seat,  Sir  Henry  James  must  bo  Attorney- 
General.  Whether  the  Bar  will  consider  that  they  lose  or 
gain  by  all  this  may  be  uncertain.  Fewer  men  can  hope 
to  becomo  Attorney- Generals  ;  but  then  there  will  be  a 
great  political  ollice  which  must  bo  held  by  a  leading 
barrister,  and  those  who  aro  not  Attorney- Generals  may 
console  themselves,  if  they  please,  with  the  reflected  lustre 
they  will  thus  enjoy. 


OBSTRUCTION  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  PARTIES. 

MR  RAIKES,  who  speaks  with  authority  on  questions 
of  Parliamentary  procedure,  controverts  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Centurtj  the  proposals  made  by  Lord  SheRBBOOKB  in 
a  former  number  of  the  same  periodical.  Both  writers 
regard  with  equal  indignation  and  repugnance  the  modern 
practice  of  obstruction ;  but  Lord  SbeebbOOEE  weakened 
his  protest  by  diverging  from  his  censure  of  the  real 
offenders  to  the  earlier  and  wholly  dissimilar  practices  of 
his  Conservative  adversaries.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  pertinacious,  or  even  factious,  opposition  to  a. 
particular  measure  and  deliberate  attempts  to  prevent 
general  debate  and  legislation.  Both  modes  of  procedure 
are  objectionable;  but  they  require  wholly  dissimilar 
remedies.  Lord  She rbrooke,  after  assailing  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  last  Liberal  Ministry,  thought  fit  to  make 
the  paradoxical  suggestion  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  col- 
leagues connived  at  obstruction  because  they  were  them- 
selves disposed  to  do  nothing.  There  are  nevertheless  some 
compensating  advantages  in  an  honestly  irritable  temper. 
Having  indulged  his  spleen  against  a  section  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  Lord  Sherbrooke  admitted  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  Opposition  in  dealing  with  the  Mutiny 
Bill  of  1879  was  not  less  vexatious.  He  might  have  added 
that  the  same  politicians  afterwards  transferred  their 
energies  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  constituen- 
cies. Among  the  arguments  addressed  to  an  enlightened 
populace  not  the  least  successful  were  embodied  in  placards 
and  pictures,  describing  the  tortures  which  the  inhuman 
Tories  were  supposed  to  inflict  on  the  unhappy  soldier. 
Lord  Sherbrooke  unwillingly  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  might  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  French 
method  of  cloture,  or  summary  termination  of  the  debate. 
Some  part  of  his  argument  was  founded  on  assumptions 
which,  if  not  exaggerated,  are  not  likely  to  be  generally 
admitted.  Every  speaker  is,  according  to  Lord  Sher- 
brooke, "  in  posse,  if  not  in  esse,  the  enemy  of  the  trans- 
"  action  of  business"  ;  yet  Parliament  surely  derives  much 
of  its  purpose,  as  it  takes  its  name,  from  the  obnoxious . 
process  of  speaking.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Lowe,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  characteristic  indiffer- 
ence to  the  susceptibilities  of  his  audience,  informed  the 
great  body  of  private  members  that  their  motions  and  de- 
bates were  altogether  useless,  and  that  the  only  business 
which  deserved  attention  was  that  which  was  managed  by 
the  Government.  It  was  impossible  to  express  the  truth 
in  a  more  unpalatable  form.  Since  that  time  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  proposals  for  preventing  obstruction  are  likely  to 
be  regarded  with  jealous  suspicion. 

Mr.  Raikes  strongly  objects  to  the  introduction  of  the 
cloture,  amongst  other  reasons  because  the  power  might 
be  abused  by  an  intolerant  majority.  The  party  which  is 
at  present  dominant  has  on  many  occasions  shown  a  dis- 
position to  disparage  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  the  Liberal  party  to  obey 
its  leader,  not  by  reason  of  its  own  confidence  in  his  dis- 
cretion, but  because  he  is  a  popular  favourite.  As  the 
power  of  terminating  a  debate  would  necessarily  bo 
exercised  by  the  majority,  it  is  possible  that  it  'might 
be  unjustly  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  present  Op- 
position. Mr.  Raikes  prefers  a  modification  of  the 
standing  order  which  was  passed  shortly  before  the  dis- 
solution. The  initiative,  according  to  the  present  rule,  be- 
longs to  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
who,  in  Mr.  Raikes's  judgment,  ought  not  to  bo 
exposed  to  collision  with  disturbers  of  order.    He  accord- 
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iugly  suggests  that  the  presiding  officer  should  only  act  at 
the  instance  of  any  two  members  who  might  invoke  his 
authority.  Mr,  Raikes  also  recommends  a  curtailment  of 
the  license  of  multiplying  speeches  in  Committee,  while 
he  would  not  alter  the  rules  of  debate  in  the  House.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  in  diminishing  opportunities 
of  obstruction,  the  House  of  Commons  would  still  leave  open 
too  many  points  of  attack.  Even  if  a  single  member  can 
be  silenced,  his  accomplices  can  always  come  to  the  rescue 
by  repeating  his  offence.  It  is  still  doubtful  how  far  the 
House  will  be  able  to  suppress  disorders  which  until  two 
or  three  years  ago  had  never  been  contemplated  as  possible. 
Every  association  of  men  depends  on  the  agreement  of  its 
members  to  pursue  their  common  object  in  good  faith. 
According  to  an  instructive  though  doubtful  legend, 
even  the  Uberum  veto  of  the  anarchic  Polish  Diet 
was  sometimes  rendered  harmless  by  the  simple  process 
of  knocking  the  objector  on  the  head.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motion  that  a  perverse  orator  should  not  be  heard 
involved,  among  other  difficulties,  the  objection  that  any 
other  member  was  entitled  to  speak  on  the  question. 

The  opinions  both  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  of  Mr. 
Raikes  will  receive  the  attention  which  is  due  to  Parlia- 
mentary and  official  experience ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  especially  the  Opposition,  will  require  in  the 
approaching  Session  all  its  patriotism,  its  prudence,  and 
its  self-command.  Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  that 
the  wilful  disturbers  should  not  be  kept  in  countenance  by 
the  example  of  any  other  section  of  the  House.  The  in-  ' 
discipline  of  a  few  members  of  one  of  the  regular  parties 
might  furnish  an  excuse  for  disloyal  eccentricities.  On 
two  occasions  within  living  memory  a  defeated  party  has 
been  restored  to  popularity  and  power  by  steady  and  con- 
certed action.  In  both  cases  success  was  obtained  by 
systematic  obedience  to  a  chosen  leader.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
aud  Mr.  Disraeli  had  scarcely  a  quality  in  common, 
except  resolution,  definite  purpose,  and  the  faculty  of  com- 
manding obedience  ;  but  neither  had,  in  the  process  of 
rebuilding  a  party,  reason  to  fear  mutineers  or  rivals.  The 
present  Opposition,  if  it  has  no  Disraeli  at  its  head,  may 
nevertheless  profit  by  the  prudence,  the  moderation,  and 
the  popularity  of  its  actual  leader.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  condemn  by  anticipation  the 
Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  though  it  may  in  the  end 
probably  not  receive  his  approval.  He  and  his  party  will 
unanimously  desire  the  re-establishment  in  Ireland  of  the 
social  security  and  freedom  which  have  been  scandalously 
sacrificed  by  the  Government ;  but  the  Irish  populace 
ought  not  to  have  an  excuse  for  believing  that  coercion  is 
a  Tory  measure.  Those  who  are  officially  responsible  for 
the  restoration  of  order  ought  to  encounter  any  odium 
which  may  follow  from  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  measures  which  will  be  proposed  as  remedial  ought 
also  to  be  awaited  in  patience,  and  to  be  dispassionately 
considered.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  they  will  involve 
violations  of  the  strict  rights  of  property,  especially  as 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  long  cultivated  a  pre- 
judice against  landowners.  English  proprietors,  not  only 
of  land,  but  of  other  kinds  of  wealth,  have  much  reason 
to  fear  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which  will  here- 
after be  cited  against  them;  but,  if  Irish  owners  think  it 
expedient  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  interests  to  pre- 
serve the  remainder,  their  opinions  will  be  entitled  to 
considerable  weight.  Some  of  them  would  natur- 
ally welcome  any  measure  which  might  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  their  land,  although  they  might  know  too 
much  of  Ireland  and  of  agriculture  to  believe  that  the 
purchase  of  proprietary  rights  would  tend  to  diminish 
rural  poverty.  It  will  scarcely  be  proposed  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Kingdom  should  bear  the  cost  of  a 
doubtful  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish 
peasantry  would  probably  repudiate  on  the  first  occasion  a 
debt  which  they  might  have  incurred  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  fee  simple  of  their  lands.  In  all  these  matters  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  may  properly  exercise  the 
function  of  criticism ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
economists  of  the  Liberal  party  must  sooner  or  later 
resist  the  schemes  of  demagogues,  and  they  will  vin- 
dicate their  principles  the  more  effectually  because  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  party  motives. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Session  there  will  perhaps  bo 
little  occasion  for  Conservative  activity.  It  is  now  known 
that  some  kind  of  Coercion  Bill  will  be  proposed  by  the 
Government,  and  Mr.  Parnell  has  already  announced  his 
intention  of  meeting  any  attempt  of  the  kind  by  systematic 


obstruction.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Ministers,  and 
especially  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  devise  and  execute  methods 
by  which  the  independence  and  efficiency  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  asserted.  They  ought  not  to  have  the 
excuse  of  impediments  placed  in  their  way  by  the  legiti- 
mate Opposition,  or  even  of  officious  interference  which 
might  furnish  an  excuse  for  slackness  and  timidity. 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  TTIE  COMMUNISTS. 

THERE  is  very  little  probability,  whatever  there  may 
be  of  truth,  in  the  statement  in  yesterday's  Standard 
that  France  and  Germany  have  come  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing to  "  crush  Communistic  aspirations."    A  better 
means  could  hardly  be  found  of  making  these  aspirations 
formidable.    To  associate  the  Commune  with  the  national 
antagonism  to  Germany  has  always  been  the  aim  of  its 
defenders,  and  they  would  have  some  colour  for  their  con- 
tention if  they  could  point  to  an  arrangement  with  Germany 
to  suppress  a  movement  which  is  at  all  events  essentially 
domestic.  Nor,  unless  the  relations  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  the  Extreme  Left  or  of  the  Extreme  Left  to  the 
Communists  undergo  a  very  speedy  change,  is  there  much 
chance  that  a  Ministry  which  made  such  an  engagement 
would  be  left  in  office  to  carry  it  out.    So  far  as  can  be 
guessed   from   the   straws   which   float   about   on  the 
surface  of  Paris  politics,    the   Communists   are  again 
on  the   road   to   becoming  a  power.     They    are  ex- 
ceedingly audacious,  and  where   the  friends   of  order 
are  frightened,  as  they  are  in  France,  audacity  counts 
for    something.     They  command   or  influence  a  con- 
siderable number  of  votes,  and  when  the  ordinary  method 
of  showing  disapproval  of  an  agitation  is  to  abstain  from 
voting,  even  a  few  votes  may  do  a  good  deal.  The  scheme  of  a 
petition  to  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  fix  a  place  in  which 
a  monument  may  be  set  up  to  the  Republicans  illegally 
slaughtered  in  1871  may  prove  nothing  more  than  the  im- 
pudence of  its  authors ;  but  it  is  never  safe  to  say  what 
impudence  may  not  do  in  Paris,  and  even  the  proposal  of 
such  a  petition  shpws  how  largely  the  fear  of  being  identi- 
fied with  the  Commune  has  died  out.    According  to  some 
accounts  one  object  of  the  Bill  which  the  Government  has 
brought  in  for  the  redistribution  of  Paris  into  five  vast 
districts,  each  returning  from  ten  to  twenty  represen- 
tatives, is  the  effacement  of  the  Communist  element 
from  the  Municipal  Council.     In  each  of  these  large 
districts  men  of  all  opinions  will  be  mixed  together,  and 
the  moderate  Republicans  will  then  vindicate  their  supe- 
riority alike  over  reactionaries  and  extreme  Radicals. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  real  effect  of  this  measure 
should  be  the  exact  opposite  of  that  expected  from  it.  That 
the  reactionaries  will  lose  the  few  seats  they  now  hold  in 
the  Municipal  Council  is  likely  enough ;  but,  as  regards 
the  Communists,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  moderate  Re- 
publican element  in  a  Paris  constituency,  like  the  same 
element  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  elsewhere,  will 
be  completely  controlled  by  the  extreme  element.  A 
moderate  party  cannot  live  on  its  name  alone.    It  must 
have  a  policy  and  an  organization,  and  the  moderate  Repub- 
licans in  France  have  neither.  In  every  critical  division  the 
Left  Centre,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  typically  moderate 
group,  goes  half  with  the  Government  and  half  against  it — 
half,  that  is  to  say,  supporting  the  Government  because  it 
is  Republican,  and  half  opposing  the  Government  because 
it  is  Radical.    This  is  not  a  state  of  things  which  promises 
many  electioneering  successes. 

The  recent  trial  of  the  libellers  of  General  de  Cisset 
was  made  the  occasion  of  rival  manifestations  on  the  part 
of  the  Communists  and  the  anti-Communists.  The  attacks 
upon  the  General  had  at  all  events  so  much  foundation 
as  was  supplied  by  the  very  compromising  letters  which 
he  had  written  on  behalf  of  Mme.  Jung.  But  the  General 
might  have  done  much  more  than  this,  and  no  one 
would  have  troubled  their  heads  about  it,  if  he  had 
not  also  put  down  the  Commune  in  a  very  merciless 
way.  It  was  the  commander  who  had  cleared  the 
streets  and  houses  of  Communists,  not  the  Minister  sus- 
pected of  having  made  an  improper  use  of  his  official 
influence,  who  was  the  real  object  of  attack.  His  counsel 
was  not  slow  to  see  and  take  advantage  of  this.  He 
defended  General  de  Cisset  against  certain  specific 
charges  brought  against  him,  but  he  reserved  all  his 
eloquence  for  an  outburst  against  the  Commune.  The 
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effect  of  this  passage  made  it  clear  that,  if  tho  parly  of 
order  is  weak  in  resolution,  it  is  not  weak  in  lung.  The 
greater  part  of  tho  audience — especially  of  tho  professional 
amlicncc — shrieked  applause  at  .M.  roOMTNHT  dm  GlURY  S 
speech,  and  could  only  bo  checked  by  a  suspension  of  the 
sitting.  Tho  incidents  which  accompanied  tho  suppres- 
sion of  tho  Cominuno  nro  not  of  a  kind  to  be  looked 
back  to  with  much  satisfaction  when  once  tho  passions 
that  provoked  them  havo  died  out,  and  when  it  appears 
that  they  can  still  he  referred  to  as  constituting  a  soldier's 
best  claim  to  tho  admiration  of  good  citizens,  it  is  safe  to 
infer  that  these  passions  havo  not  died  out.  Tho  men 
who  cheered  M.  Robinet  DE  Clkry  would  probably  not 
scruple  to  have  recourse  a  second  time  to  General  DE 
Cissey's  method,  if  they  had  but  the  army  at  their  com- 
mand. Outbursts  of  this  kind  help  to  keep  up  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  Paris,  and  so  to  rehabilitate  the  Communists  in 
tlieir  own  estimation.  It  is  a  very  great  change  from  tho 
state  in  which  the  amnesty  found  them  to  that  in  which 
they  now  are — from  being  tho  objects  of  a  pity  which 
tried  to  appear  contemptuous  to  being  the  objects  of  ill- 
disguised  alarm.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  doubt  as 
to  what  would  be  the  action  of  tho  Government  if  the  mob 
which  escorted  M.  Rochefort  homo  after  his  condemna- 
tion by  the  Correctional  Tribunal  should  take  it  into  its 
head  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Chamber  with  a  similar 
display  of  external  support.  They  would  do  their  best,  no 
doubt,  to  dissuade  the  presentation  of  a  petition  in  this 
fashion,  but  whether  they  would  have  the  courage  to 
forbid  the  electors  free  access  to  their  representatives  is 
less  certain.  Some  of  the  deputies  who  voted  for  the 
return  of  the  Chamber  to  Paris  may  not  now  feel  quite  so 
easy  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  vote.  The  force  of  the 
argument  that,  if  the  Government  is  not  able  to  control 
Paris,  it  is  not  fit  to  have  the  conduct  of  affairs,  is  not  dimin- 
ished, but  the  evidence  that  it  is  able  to  control  Paris  is 
not  growing  stronger. 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  when  M.  Gambetta  himself 
takes  office  or  becomes  President  a  new  vigour  may  be 
found  to  animate  the  Government.  He  is,  at  all  events,  a 
man  of  resolution,  and  the  possession  of  apparent  as  well  as 
real  power  may  bring  these  qualities  to  the  front.  If  he  is 
re-elected  for  Belleville  next  year,  he  will  have  avoided  an 
open  quarrel  with  the  party  which  originally  sent  him  to 
the  Chamber,  and  has  up  till  now  kept  him  there,  and 
he  will  in  all  probability  have  a  choice  of  safer  seats 
open  to  him.  Unwillingness  to  kick  down  the  ladder 
before  you  are  safe  at  the  top  is  no  evidence  of  un- 
willingness to  kick  it  down  when  the  top  has  been 
reached,  and  though  M.  Gambetta  is  a  long  way  up,  he 
probably  does  not  feel  that  he  can  yet  afford  to  throw 
over  the  party  by  whose  help  he  has  risen.  When  he  needs 
their  help  no  longer,  he  may  pursue  a  bolder  policy.  It  is 
strange  that  the  chances  of  the  moderate  Republic  should 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  favour  with  which  M. 
Gajibetta  is  likely  to  regard  it  hereafter.  But,  unless  the 
next  election  should  disclose  a  greatly  changed  state  of 
feeling  in  France,  this  is  very  little  more  than  the  truth. 
There  are  several  politicians  of  more  or  less  mark,  but  one 
and  all  seem  wanting  in  that  individual  force  which 
qualifies  a  man  to  be  a  leader.  M.  BE  Freyctnet 
has  shown  that  he  can  stick  to  his  opinions,  and 
suffer  for  them  ;  but  there  are  no  signs  that  a 
Fkeyctnet  party  is  growing  up  in  France.  M.  Jules 
Simon  is  an  excellent  speaker  and  occasionally  succeeds  in 
defeating  the  Government  by  means  of  a  coalition  with 
the  Right  in  the  Senate ;  but  M.  Jules  Simon  counts 
for  very  little  in  the  country  and  a  party  which  ac- 
cepted his  leadership  would  by  that  very  fact  shut  itself 
out  indefinitely  from  office.  The  Left  Centre  contains 
some  politicians  of  considerable  repute,  but  they  are  like 
the  dry  bones  waiting  for  a  wind  to  revive  them.  The 
Right  Centre  has  so  compromised  itself  by  its  association 
with  reactionary  intrigues  that  men  like  the  Duke  de 
Brcglie  and  M.  Buffet  have  scarcely  more  concern  with 
practical  politics  than  the  Count  r>E  Chambord  him- 
self. It  is  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the 
Republic,  that  the  moment  when  all  sections  of  its  sup- 
porters, except  the  most  extreme,  seem  struck  with  political 
paralysis,  should  also  be  the  moment  when  a  new  schism 
has  disclosed  itself  in  the  Bonapartist  party.  If  there  were 
any  real  agreement  among  the  Imperialists,  they  might 
find  much  to  rejoice  at  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  At 
bottom  France  is  neither  Radical  nor  Royalist,  but  it  is 
her  misfortune  that  her  only  choice  seems  to  lio  in  being 


either  one  or  the  other,  Tho  politician  i  who  set  bhetnWiWirt 

to  oppose  Radicalism  are  all  StispeOted  "I  RiOJ&lisI  leanings. 
The  polit  icians  who  undertako  tho  defence  ai  d  guidance  ol 
tho  feepablio  seem  nnablo  to  concoivo  a  Republic  which  is 
not  Radical.  Tho  Uimapartisf  s,  under  a  OOmpetent  leader, 
might  steer  a  middle  course  between  theso  extremes; 
but,  though  the  competent  leader  is  f  ■u-thcoming,  the 
Bonnpartists  rofuao  to  be  led  by  him.  The  group  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  tho  Appeal  to  the  People  in  breaking 
up  under  tho  dissolving  influence  of  Princo  NapOHNW's 
presence  in  the  front  of  tho  party.  With  all  his  un- 
doubted ability  and  force  of  character,  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  reconciling  tho  two  elements  which  make  up  modern 
Honapartism.  Though  ho  is  anti-clerical  possibly  rather 
by  antecedents  than  by  conviction,  he  is  still  anti-clerical ; 
and  the  section  of  the  Imperialists  which  regards  M.  DE 
Cassagnac  as  its  apostle  is  shocked  at  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  impiety.  Apart  from  his  antecedents,  Prince 
Nai'OT.eon  might  have  got  over  their  dislike  ;  but  a  leader 
who  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  too-famous  Good 
Friday  dinner  is  expected  to  manifest  contrition  for  the 
past,  as  well  as  to  promise  amendment  for  the  future. 


RECIPROCITY. 

WHEN  people  are  in  distress  it  is  useless  to  expeel 
them  to  be  reasonable,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind  when  dealing  with  the  irrepressible  appeal  for  Reci- 
procity. The  demand  is  sometimes  treated  as  though  it 
were  merely  the  gratuitous  expression  of  a  perverse  econo- 
mical heresy.  What  it  might  be  under  happier  circum- 
stances it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  Tliere  are  such 
things  as  theoretical  bimetallists,  and  in  the  face  of  that 
wonderfnl  fact  it  would  be  rash  to  set  any  limits  to  human 
originality.  But  the  appeal  for  reciprocity,  as  it  is  actually 
met  with,  is  more  commonplace  and  more  melancholy.  It 
comes  from  men  who  are  hit  hard  by  foreign  tariffs,  and 
who  use  their  natural  liberty  of  crying  out  when  they  are 
hurt.  Perhaps  some  of  our  best  political  economist's 
might  not  be  superior  to  the  same  temptation  if  their  in- 
come was  derived  from  sugaroriron.  Unhappily,  though  the 
complaint  is  perfectly  natural,  there  is  very  little  hope  that  it 
will  make  the  case  of  those  who  utter  it  any  better.  In  point 
of  fact,  so  far  as  it  has  any  effect  at  all,  it  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  their  case  worse.  The  more  lamenta- 
tions are  heard  from  this  country  on  tho  subject  of  pro- 
tective tariffs,  the  more  joy  there  will  be  in  the  countries 
which  impose  them.  Even  the  foreign  consumer,  who  can 
ordinarily  derive  but  a  vicarious  pleasure  from  a  process 
which  makes  everthing  he  buys  dearer,  may  feel  a  patriotic 
glow  when  he  reads  of  the  pain  he  is  helping  to  inflict  upon 
England.  He  is  a  long-suffering  person,  this  foreign  con- 
sumer, and,  with  this  drop  of  economical  cold  water  vouch- 
safed to  him,  he  may  hold  out  for  years.  If  he  could  be 
convinced  that  the  protective  tariff  which  he  bears  so  un- 
complainingly did  foreign  nations  no  harm,  he  might  be 
led  to  ask  himself  whether  his  love  for  this  or  that  industry 
was  really  strong  enough  to  make  even  high  prices 
sweet  to  him.  While  he  is  able  to  think  that  the  addi- 
tional profits  secured  by  the  tariff  to  the  favoured  trader 
come  in  part  out  of  English  pockets,  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  forget  that  the  lion's  share  comes  out  of 
his  own.  When  Sir  Stafford  Noethcote  warns  English 
miners  not  to  take  up  an  attitude  which  would  give 
foreigners  the  impression  that  they  have  got  the  best  of 
the  bargain  now,  and  that  the  ruined  and  despairing 
Englishmen  are  trying  to  turn  the  scale  against  them,  he 
suggests  a  very  useful  caution.  There  is  an  indisputable 
danger  in  the  assumption  of  such  an  attitude,  and  an 
equally  indisputable  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  English- 
men to  assume  it. 

It  might  be  of  some  use  in  convincing  suffering  traders 
in  this  country  that  no  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  anxious  to  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  for  it,  if  they  would  draw  out  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  duties  they  would  like  to  see  imposed, 
and  of  the  effect  which  they  think  would  follow  npon  their 
imposition.  They  would  then  see  that  the  necessary 
result  of  the  policy  they  wish  to  see  adopted  would  be  to 
deprive  them  of  the  one  counterbalancing  benefit  which 
they  at  present  enjoy.  When,  for  example,  a  miners'  repre- 
sentative suggests  that  the  true  way  to  get  foreign  countries 
to  take  off  the  duties  levied  upon  British  goods  is  to 
impose  corresponding  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  he  can 
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hardly   have  considered   how    such   a    scheme  would 
work  out.    It  would  plainly  be  useless  to  impose  reci- 
procal duties  upon  the  precise  articles  on  which  they  are 
levied  in  other  countries.    The  complaint  of  the  English 
trader  is  that  he  is  shut  out  from  foreign  markets,  not 
that  he  has  a  rival  in  his  own;  and  he  would  not  be  in 
the  least  helped  by  a  tariff  which  made  his  command  of 
his  own  market  more  undisputed.    It  is  undisputed  enough 
already,  or  he  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  send  his  goods 
abroad.     He  wants  to  send  them  out  of  the  country 
because  he  has  more  than  is  wanted  to  supply  the  de- 
mand in  the  country.    In  this  respect  the  cry  for  reci- 
procity generally  differs  from  the  special  cry  for  reciprocal 
duty    on  goods   (he  import  of  which  into  England  is 
stimulated  by  foreign  bounties.    There  are  other  objec- 
tions   to    this   latter    demand,    but    it    is    not  open 
to-  the  precise  objection  which   has  just  been  stated. 
If  reciprocal   duties  are  to   help   the  English  trader, 
they     must    be    placed     upon     some     things  which 
foreign    countries    export    lai-gely    to    Great  Britain. 
If  they    are   placed   upon  goods  which  foreign  coun- 
tries do   not   largely    import  to    Great  Britain,  those 
countries  will  not  feel  their  imposition.    A  duty  which 
hurts  nobody  abroad  is  a  duty  which,  even  on  the  retalia- 
tory theory,   can  benefit  nobody  here.    The  first  step, 
therefore,  in  the  direction  of  reciprocity  must  be  to  fix 
upon  articles  which  are  imported  into  this  country  in 
sufficiently  large   quantities  to  make  any  considerable 
•diminution  in  their  supply  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  the 
exporting  country.    "No  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
•such  articles.    Corn  would  answer  to  the  description  in 
America  ;  wine,  if  the  phylloxera  leaves  any,  would  answer 
to  it  in  France.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  hard  condition 
of  the  iron  miners  has  moved  Parliament  to  compas- 
sion, that  a  war  of  tariffs  has  begun,  and  that  a  heavy 
duty   has   been  levied  upon  American  corn  and  upon 
French  wines  ;    what  will  be  the  benefit  to  the  Eng- 
Hsh  miner  ?    He  will  admit,  of  course,  that,  in  the  first 
instance,    and   as    regards    his    particular  grievance, 
it  will  be  none    at   all.     A   duty  on  American  corn 
and  on  French   wines  will  leave  the  sale   of  English 
iron  in  French  or  American  markets  precisely  what  it  was. 
'  The  miner  will  reply  that  these   retaliatory  duties  are 
orily  meant  to  help  him  indirectly.    He  wants  to  make  it 
the  interest  of  the  Americans  and  the  French  to  take  off 
the  duty  they  now  levy  on  English  iron,  and  in  order  to 
bring  this  about  he  makes  it  their  interest  to  get  the  Eng- 
lish to  take  oil'  the  duty  they  levy  by  way  of  retaliation 
upon  American  com  and  French  wine.    But  what  if  the 
Americans  and  the  French  take  a  similar  course,  and  at 
once  look  about  for  additional  articles  upon  which  they  can 
levy  duties  with  a  view  of  punishing  England  for  imposing 
duties  on  their  staple  produce  ?    Such  a  method  of  action 
would  be  very  much  more  consonant  with  the  ordinary 
tendencies  of  human  nature.    The  interests  injured  by 
the  new  English  policy  would  be  exceedingly  indignant 
at  what  we  were  doing,  and  yet,  on  the  theory  of  reci- 
procity, they  would  be  sufficiently  calm  and  reasonable  to 
see  that  the  real  sinners  were  not  the  English  who  taxed 
their  corn  or  their  wine,  but  their  own  miners  who  had 
previously  taxed  English  iron.    To  expect  this  is  to  sup- 
pose that  all  concerned   in  these   great  industries  are 
at  once  sound  economists   and    unimpassioned  philoso- 
phers— sound  economists  inasmuch  as  they  see  at  once 
where  the  fault  lies,  unimpassioned  philosophers  inasmuch 
as  they  arc  not  prevented  from  acting  on  what  they  see 
by  any  irritation  against  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
sufferings.    That,  at  some  stage  or  other  of  a  war  of 
tariffs,  cither  or  both  combatants  might  find  out  their 
error  by  experience  is  highly  probable.     But  it  would  bo 
exceedingly  rash  to  say  at  what  stage  this  discovery  would 
be  made,  or  even  that  it  might  not  bo  delayed  until  both 
nations  were  hopelessly  ruined.     In  the  meantime  the 
position  of  the  English  miner  would  be  doubly  altered  for 
the  worse.    His  already  limited  market  would  be  still 
further  narrowed.    He  now  sells  some  iron  to  his  own 
countrymen  ;  but  with  the  price  of  corn  and  wine  raised 
by  the  retaliatory  duties  there  would  bo  less  money 
left  to    spend    on    other    things,    and    things  made 
of   iron    would    not    be    exempt    from    this  general 
law.    Side  by  side  with  this  further  diminution  of  profits 
there   would  bo  the   need   of   paying  more  for  the 
corn  and  the  wine  he  used  himself,  and  though  under 
a  system   of  reciprocal  duties  he   would   have  very 
little  to  spare  for  the  latter,  ho  would  hardly  be  able 


to  reduce  his  expenditure  upon  bread.  Nor  would  he  be 
the  only  sufferer.  The  English  consumer  would  in  effect 
bo  taxed  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the  miner.  Every- 
body eats  bread,  and  a  good  many  of  us  drink  wine,  and 
neither  process  could  go  on  under  a  system  of  retaliatory 
duties  except  at  greatly  increased  cost.  If  the  prospects 
of  the  miner  were  really  improved  by  the  sacrifice,  it  is 
conceivable  that  he  might  think  it  good  discipline  for  the 
consumer ;  but  there  would  be  no  comfort  in  injuring  his 
fellow-countrymen  while  gaining  nothing  for  himself  in 
return. 

If  the  advocates  of  reciprocal  duties  had  the  courage  of 
the  ir  opinions,  there  is  a  plan  that  they  might  urge 
which  would  not  injure  the  consumer  any  more  while  it 
would  be  a  real  advantage  to  the  producers  in  whose 
behalf  the  imposition  of  these  duties  is  demanded.  It  has 
been  shown  that  a  duty  on  corn  and  wine  would  not 
induce  the  Americans  or  the  French  to  take  off  the  duty 
on  iron,  and  so  would  not  directly  benefit  the  English 
miner  ;  that  it  would  increase  the  price  of  corn  and  wine, 
and  so  injure  him  alike  directly  and  indirectly ;  and  that 
it  would  at  the  same  time  directly  injure  the  English 
consumer.  If,  instead  of  this,  an  additional  Income-tax: 
were  levied  and  paid  over  to  the  miners,  they  would  benefit 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  consumers, 
while  the  consumers  themselves  would  suffer  no  more 
than  they  would  under  a  system  of  reciprocity.  The  only 
objection  that  can  be  urged  against  this  proposal  from  the 
miners'  point  of  view  is  that  it  would  make  the  real 
incidence  of  the  subsidy  voted  to  the  miners  disagreeably 
apparent.  But  it  is  no  real  argument  against  a  financial 
scheme  that  it  shows  facts  as  they  are.  If  the  English 
consumer  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
producer,  he  had  much  better  be  taxed  eo  nomine. 


THE  POLICE  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

THERE  are  two  sets  of  persons  with  whom  no  reason- 
able critic  ever  wants  to  finds  fault — the  police  and 
the  magistrates.  Both  have  very  difficult  duties  to  per- 
form, and  if  both  do  not  perform  them  ideally  well,  the 
police  usually  perform  them  a  good  deal  better,  and  the 
magistrates  a  very  great  deal  better,  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  two  are,  moreover,  something  of  a 
check  upon  each  other — at  least  the  magistrates  are  cer- 
tainly a  check  on  the  police — and,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
not  much  to  complain  of  in  the  manner  in  which  order  is 
preserved  in  a  city  where,  considering  its  population  and 
the  character  of  that  population,  order  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  preserve.  During  this  week,  however,  two  cases 
have  occurred  at  different  police  courts,  the  decisions 
in  which  are  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile.  Both  of 
them  bear  witness  to  a  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
police  which  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  on  the 
increase.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  model  policeman, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  spend  his  time  in  studying  the 
decisions  of  magistrates  for  his  guidance  and  improvement 
whenever  he  is  not  drilling,  or  writing  reports,  or  con- 
ducting malefactors  to  durance,  or  discharging  the  other 
duties  of  his  responsible  office,  must  be  a  good  deal 
puzzled  by  these  two  decisions.  It  would  appear  from 
them  that  excess  of  duty  in  Lambeth  is  model  conduct  in 
South wark ;  and  that  the  lieges  of  Bermondsey  had  better 
beware  of  looking  over  the  least  little  wall,  while  those  cf 
Walworth  may  steal  horses  with  impunity.  This  cer- 
tainly should  not  be,  and  the  two  cases  deserve  a  little 
attention. 

On  the  13th  of  last  October  certain  men  of  Walworth 
seem  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  hearing  and  echo- 
ing the  chimes  at  midnight.  No  evidence  is  produced 
to  show  that  they  were  actually  disorderly,  bat  they 
presented  a  rollicking  and  festive  appearance,  which 
revolted  the  orderly  soul  of  Police-constable  Collard. 
Collard  accordingly  went  up  to  them,  and  made  the 
usual  remark  that  they  were  to  move  on,  to  which  it 
was  replied,  also  as  usual,  but  apparently  with  more 
than  usual  truth,  that  they  were  doing  no  harm. 
Thereupon,  Collard  acted  up  to  his  name  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  them,  a  scuffle  took  place,  both  men  fell, 
and  the  police-constable  fractured  his  ankle-bone.  The 
culprit  came  before  the  magistrate  on  Wednesday,  the 
constable  not  having  been  able  to  give  evidence  before. 
On  the  face  of  it,  to  disable  a  constable  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty  is  a  very  serious  offence.    But  unluckily  there 
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■was  no  evidence  at  all  to  rIiow  that  il>o  oonstable  was 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  there  was  some 
evidence  to  show  that  ho  was  engaged  in  overstepping  it, 
and  in  interfering  unnecessarily  with  peaccahlo  citizens. 
Mr.  Saunmokk  seems  to  have  been  quite  right  in  discharging 
the  prisoner,  and  in  cautioning  the  officer  to  lot  his  mishap 
be  a  warning  to  him  in  future.  But, if  the  Lambeth  magis- 
trate was  justified  in  thus  acting,  there  certainly  was 
something  odd  ahont  tho  proceedings  of  his  brother  of 
South wark  earlier  in  tho  week.  A  shopkeeper  of  Ber- 
niondsey  was  summoned  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  for  breaking  through  the  ranks  of  tho  polico  while 
proceeding  to  their  beats.  Now  it  may  bo  that  somo 
peoplo  have  noticed  tho  manner  of  the  police  in  proceed- 
ing to  their  boats,  and  have  observed  a  certain  tendency 
to  keep  "  eyes  right  "  in  a  severely  military  manner,  and 
to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  lino  at  the  cost  of  push- 
ing the  profane  vulgar  into  the  gutter.  Such  things  have 
certainly  been  seen,  and  Christopher  Wood,  the  Ber- 
mondsey  culprit,  alleges  that  something  of  the  kind  hap- 
pened to  him  on  this  occasion.  According  to  Wood's  story, 
lie  had  his  back  turned  to  the  advancing  file  of  police,  and, 
turning  round  sharply,  came  into  collision  with  one  of 
them,  by  whom,  in  spite  of  his  apology,  he  was  so  roughly 
pushed  back  that  he  fell  through  a  shop  window. 
The  police,  it  is  to  be  observed,  drew  a  distinction  about 
this  part  of  the  matter  which  would  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Wood,  they  said,  was  not  pushed  into  tho 
window,  but  he  "  fell  through  when  the  constable  put  him 
"  on  one  side."  This  extraordinary  conduct  on  his  part 
was,  according  to  a  very  general  theory  of  the  Force,  set 
down  to  intoxication,  and  Wood  was  arraigned  on  the 
double  charge  of  drunkenness  and  breaking  through  the 
ranks  of  the  police.  The  charge  of  drunkenness  was 
amply  refuted,  and  the  magistrate  made  tho  curious  re- 
mark that  he  believed  the  case  would  never  have  come 
before  him  if  the  defendant  had  not  (after  being  upset 
through  the  window)  gone  up  to  the  sergeant  of  police  to 
take  his  number.  "  Many  constables,"  said  Mr.  Bridge, 
"  took  offence  because  people  asked  for  their  number. 
"  It  was  a  very  foolish  thing."  We  should  have  hoped 
that  Mr.  Bridge  meant  that  it  was  a  very  foolish  thing 
for  the  constables  to  take  offence ;  and  then,  though  we 
might  have  thought  the  adjective  hardly  strong  enough, 
there  would  have  been  no  particular  necessity  to  com- 
ment on  the  remark.  But  the  magistrate's  decision 
seems  to  indicate  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  folly  rested 
with  the  troublesome  public.  For,  though  he  dismissed 
the  summons  on  the  plea  that  Wood  was  not  drunk, 
he  expressly  said  that  "  he  had  no  reason  to  complain 
"  of  the  police."  Now  if,  the  charge  of  drunkenness 
being  put  aside,  Mr.  Bridge  has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  police,  it  must  be  because  he  thinks  it  quite  a  natural 
thing  for  a  policeman  to  send  any  one  who  casually 
touches  him  spinning  into  a  shop-window,  and  to  charge 
him  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly  because  he  has  the 
insolence  to  ask  for  the  officer's  number. 

It  is  perfectly  right  that,  when  there  is  a  doubt  about 
the  matter,  magistrates  should  support  the  police,  be- 
cause, if  the  police  are  not  supported,  their  authority, 
especially  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  town,  would 
be  very  much  weakened.  Wc  could  even  understand — 
though  we  should  not  wholly  have  approved  the  deci- 
sion— that  in  the  Walworth  case  Mr.  Saunders,  looking 
to  the  serious  injury  inflicted  on  the  policeman,  and 
to  the  fact  that  this  injury  could  not  have  been  inflicted 
without  a  rather  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
captured  person,  might  have  thought  it  right  to  caution 
this  latter  that  it  would  be  better  in  such  a  case  to  submit 
quietly  and  seek  ordinary  legal  remedy.  Discipline  must 
be  maintained,  as  great  authorities  have  it.  But,  if  Mr. 
Saunders  seems  to  have  gone  a  very  little  bit  out  of  his 
way  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Bridge 
seems  to  have  fetched  an  altogether  enormous  compass  for 
the  purpose  of  curtailing  it.  For  it  is  obvious  that  in 
Wood's  case  the  failure  of  the  charge  of  drunkenness  made 
the  whole  charge  against  him  collapse.  A  drunken  man 
might  possibly  have  been  imprudent  enough  to  add 
insult  to  injury  by  first  interfering  with  tho  admirable 
order  of  the  police  and  then  asking  their  numbers;  a 
sober  one,  having  fallen  foul  of  them,  would  have  taken 
pretty  good  care  not  to  expose  himself  to  their  clutches. 
Besides,  the  police  explanation  of  the  falling  through  the 
window  depended  on  the  supposition  of  Wood's  drunken-  | 
ness.    This  being  the  case,  we  should  have  thought  that  j 


a  sharp  reprimand  to  tho  sorgcant,  and  a  hint  that  tho 
preservation  of  a  correct  lino  in  marching  is  altogether  a 
less  important  matter  than  tho  preservation  of  a  correct 
demeanour  towards  "  civilians  "  (as  polico  slang  has  it), 
wore  tho  loast  that  could  have  been  given.  Wo  should 
have  thought,  too,  that  such  a  thing  as  an  objection  on 
tho  part  of  constables  to  have  their  number  taken  dosorved 
tho  very  severest  words  that  a  magistrate  can  with  pro- 
priety employ.  A  moro  preposterous  notion  we  have 
seldom  heard  of.  And  if  it  bo  that  any  such  objection 
exists,  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  had  better  put  it  out  of  tho 
heads  of  his  men  by  a  general  order,  or  whatever  may  be 
tho  term  employed,  as  soon  as  possible.  Thcio  arc 
several  alterations,  no  doubt,  that  might  bo  made  with 
advantago  in  the  police  arrangements  of  this  capital. 
But  there  is  one  alteration  which  wo  certainly  do  not 
want.  We  do  not  want  a  policeman  to  fancy  himself 
(and  still  less  do  we  want  to  have  the  fancy  sanctioned  by 
magisterial  authority)  an  infallible  being  any  insult  or 
injury  to  whom,  whether  he  be  in  the  right  or  in  the 
wrong,  is  ipso  facto  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  to  be  visited  with  condign  punishment.  That 
is  the  theory  of  several  Continental  countries,  notably  of 
two  which  do  not  otherwise  often  agree,  of  France  and  of 
Germany.  In  either  country  the  hair  of  all  magistrates, 
judges,  and  public  prosecutors  would  stand  on  end  with 
one  consent  at  the  idea  of  such  an  outrage  as  the  frac- 
ture of  a  policeman's  ankle  being  passed  over,  not 
merely  without  punishment,  but  with  a  reprimand, 
or  something  like  it,  to  the  officer.  But  the  theory  of 
England  and  of  Englishmen  is  very  different.  When  a 
policeman  is  acting  within  his  duty  all  sensible  people 
among  us  agree  that  hardly  any  punishment  can  be  too 
severe  for  molestation  or  resistance  offered  to  him.  But 
the  moment  he  outsteps  his  duty  he  not  only  loses  this 
right  to  additional  protection,  but  becomes  more  guilty 
than  an  ordinary  person,  inasmuch  as  his  responsibility 
is  greater,  and  the  danger  of  an  abuse  of  his  power 
greater  likewise.  This  wholesome  doctrine  Mr.  Saunders 
seems  to  have  fully  recognized ;  Mr.  Bridge  seems  to 
have  ignored  it  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  mildly  call 
surprising. 


INSURANCE  AND  THE  EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

WHEN  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  under  dis- 
cussion, no  point  in  connexion  with  it  was  more 
stoutly  debated  than  the  relative  merits  of  insurance 
against  accident  and  compensation  for  accident.  Strictly 
speaking,  tho  two  methods  could  not  be  weighed  against 
one  another.  The  ideas  on  which  they  severally  rest 
are  distinct,  and  even  opposite.  The  one  aims  at  mini- 
mizing the  mischief  done  by  an  accident  which  has  already 
happened,  the  other  at  minimizing  the  chances  of  an  acci- 
dent's happening.  The  one  is  a  matter  of  prudence  on 
the  side  of  the  workmen  who  are  liable  to  injury,  and 
of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  whose 
service  the  injury  may  be  inflicted.  The  other  is  a 
question  of  law — of  what,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  ought  to 
enact  in  the  absence  of  any  special  contract  overriding 
it.  As  soon  as  this  difference  was  clearly  realized,  it 
was  evident  that  provisions  about  insurance  could  not 
properly  be  introduced  into  a  Bill  dealing  with  com- 
pensation. Nor  was  it  possible  to  set  up  any  general 
standard  to  which  the  contributions  of  employers  must 
conform  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  liability  to  make 
compensation.  Tho  amount  contributed  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  circumstances  which  might  not  bo 
precisely  alike  in  any  two  cases.  What  would  be  a  hand- 
some payment  from  one  employer  might  be  only  a  colour- 
able payment  from  another.  Yet,  if  anything  had  been, 
said  about  insurance,  some  rate  of  contribution  must  have 
been  prescribed,  by  conforming  to  which  employers  might 
escape  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The  effect  of  this  would 
have  been  that  some  would  have  been  let  off  too  easily, 
while  others  would  have  been  made  to  pay  too  much.  In 
the  first  case,  workmen  would  have  been  made  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  Act  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  material  part 
of  the  benefits  which  the  Act  was  designed  to  give  them. 
In  the  other  case,  employers  would  have  been  precluded 
from  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act  except  at  an 
unnecessarily  high  cost. 

Although,  however,  the  two  ideas  have  really  nothing 
in  common,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  particular  cases, 
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one  may  be  substituted  for  tbe  other,  to  the  very  great 
advantage  of  both  parties.  An  instance  in  point  is  the 
proposal  lately  made  to  their  servants  by  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  Company.  This  Company,  it  seems, 
has  always  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  fund  by 
which  the  men  in  its  employ  have  insured  themselves 
against  accident ;  and,  by  means  of  this  additional  payment, 
the  servants  of  the  Company  have  received,  for  premiums 
of  6J.,  4^f?.,  or  yJ.  a  week  respectively,  according  to  their 
position  iu  the  service,  payments  of  100L,  75Z.,  or  50L  in 
the  event  of  death  by  accident,  together  with  20s.,  15s.,  or 
Ids,  a  week  for  twenty-five  weeks  in  the  event  of  injury.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  double  the  payments  received  by  the  men 
without  making  any  change  in  the  payments  made  by 
them.  A  first-class  servant  subscribing  del.  a  week  to 
the  fund  will  receive,  as  now,  20s.  a  week  in  the 
event  of  his  being  injured;  but  he  will  receive  it  for  fifty 
weeks  instead  of  for  twenty-five.  In  the  event  of  his 
being  killed,  his  representatives  will  receive  200Z.  instead 
of  100Z.  A  second-class  man  will  receive  150L  instead  of 
75?.,  and  a  third-class  man  100L  instead  of  50?.,  each  also  re- 
ceiving the  same  allowance  as  now  in  case  of  injury,  but 
for  fifty  weeks  instead  of  for  twenty-five.  The  Company 
have  left  it  to  their  servants  to  determine  whether 
they  will  accept  these  new  conditions  of  insurance  or 
take  their  chauce  under  the  Act.  Apparently  the  men 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision,  since  the 
maximum  compensation  recoverable  under  the  Act  would, 
taking  the  average  wages  of  the  staff,  be  not  more  than 
180Z.  This  sum,  moreover,  would  only  be  payable  when 
the  accident  had  been  traced  to  the  negligence  of  the 
Company  or  of  those  to  whom  it  had  delegated  autho- 
rity, whereas  under  the  insurance  scheme  the  compen- 
sation will  be  payable  in  all  cases  of  death,  whether 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  Company  or  not.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  Company  from  the  proposed  arrangement 
lies  in  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  their 
servants.  If  they  do  not  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
Act  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  considerable  number  of 
lawsuits  arising  out  of  the  new  liability  of  employers. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the.  men  would  put  forward 
claims  which  they  knew  to  be  unreasonable,  or  that  the 
Company  would  resist  claims  which  they  knew  to  be 
reasonable.  But  there  would  naturally  and  almost  neces- 
sarily be  a  certain  number  of  accidents  as  to  which  it 
would  be  a  very  doubtful  question  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  fairly  traceable  to  the  negligence  of  the  Com- 
pany's responsible  agents.  The  men  could  not  afford  to 
withdraw  every  claim  which  the  Company  resisted ;  the 
Company  could  not  afford  to  acknowledge  every  claim 
which  the  men  put  forward;  and  the  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  go  to  law.  Unfortunately, 
whatever  is  lost  or  gained  by  the  parties  to  a  law- 
suit, there  is  one  thing  which  is  invariably  lost,  and 
that  is  temper.  It  is  certain  that  before  a  dozen  claims 
for  compensation  had  been  refused  and  taken  into  court 
a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  would  have  grown  up  between 
the  Company  and  its  servants.  Some  claim  would  have 
been  put  forward  or  contested  on  imperfect  knowledge  ; 
and  then,  when  the  facts  came  out,  what  was  really  due  to 
ignorance  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  obstinacy  afterwards, 
would  have  been  set  down  to  malice.  All  this  will  be 
avoided  by  the  expedient  proposed  by  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  Company.  The  men  will  get  as  much 
as  the  law  would  give  them,  aud  get  it  with  more  cer- 
tainty, and  without  the  risk  of  having  to  fight  for  it.  The 
Company  will  pay  at  least  as  much  as  the  law  could  make 
them  pay,  but  they  will  be  saved  the  expense  of  litigation 
and  the  many  ill  consequences  of  discontent  among  their 
servants. 

The  action  of  this  Company  is  of  itself  an  answer  to 
those  who  argued  last  Session  that  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Bill,  if  passed,  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
workman.  It  has  doubled  the  benefits  which  he  enjoys 
in  the  service  of  a  particular  employer,  and,  if  it  has  this 
effect  in  the  case  of  an  employer  who  dealt  with  him 
liberally  before  the  Act  was  passed,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
it  would  have  that  effect  still  more  markedly  in  the  case 
of  an  cmplovcr  who  was  disposed  to  do  the  least  he  could. 
The  Company  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  force 
of  the  new  Act  by  the  sacrifice  they  have  made  to  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  it.  Their  servants  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly ill-advised  if  they  declined  the  offer,  because  it 
is  in  all  respects  a  liberal  one.  But  there  will  be  a  very 
large  number  of  employers  who  will  not  offer  anything 
like  such  good  terms,  and  then  their  workmen  would  be 


equally  ill-advised  if  they  accepted  them.  Liberality  of 
this  kind  finds  its  reward  in  the  command  of  the  best 
men  in  the  particular  market  from  which  labour  is  drawn. 
Prudent  and  hardworking  men  will  find  an  inducement  to 
go  into  the  service  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Company 
in  the  fact  that  they  will  enjoy  benefits  which  elsewhere 
they  could  only  enjoy  with  the  not  improbable  draw- 
back of  having  to  fight  for  them.  Of  course  less  far- 
sighted  employers  will  not  be  equally  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  insurance.  But  the  working  of  the 
Act  will  tend  by  degrees  to  convince  them  of  it.  A 
man  who  sees  that  his  neighbour  contributes  as  much 
to  his  men's  insurance  fund  as  the  law  could  make 
him  pay  if  he  contributed  nothing  may  be  inclined 
at  first  to  save  his  money  now  on  the  chance  that  he 
may  not  have  to  spend  it  by  and  by.  But  by  degrees, 
as  he  sees  that  this  neighbour  gets  the  best  workmen, 
never  has  any  dispntes  with  them,  and  has  no  such 
item  as  defence  of  compensation  suits  in  his  solicitor's 
bill,  he  will  come— if  he  is  not  proof  against  teaching — 
to  take  a  different  view  of  his  interest.  The  change 
which  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  has  made  in  the 
workman's  position  is  simply  this — it  has  enabled  him 
to  hold  out  for  an  effectual  provision  in  the  way  of  in- 
surance, in  the  knowledge  that  if  no  arrangement  is 
made  the  law  will  see  that  he  is  not  a  loser.  It  may  be 
objected  that,  in  some  cases,  workmen  will  practically  be 
compelled  to  accept  a  quite  inadequate  contribution  to  their 
insurance  fund  as  consideration  for  contracting  themselves 
out  of  the  Act.  That  is  to  say,  in  certain  trades,  or  in 
certain  conditions  of  trade,  workmen  may  be  too  weak  to 
make  good  terms  for  themselves.  That,  no  doubt,  is 
true;  but  against  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  no 
statute  can  be  a  complete  protection.  If  it  were  made 
illegal  for  workmen  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act, 
some  mode  of  evading  the  law  would  be  discovered,  sup- 
posing that  master  and  men  were  alike  anxious  to  find  it. 
If  no  such  other  mode  could  be  discovered,  the  cost  of 
compensation  would  somehow  be  deducted  from  wages, 
aud  though  the  workman  might  be  richer  by  the  law  in 
the  event  of  his  being  killed  or  disabled,  he  would  be 
poorer  by  the  law  so  long  as  he  remained  uninjured  in  life 
and  limb.  A  statute  which  makes  it  the  interest  of  masters 
to  deal  handsomely  by  their  men  in  the  article  of  insurance, 
and  gives  the  men  the  right  in  the  absence  of  insur- 
ance to  enforce  compensation,  except  in  cases  where  they 
are  accidentally  too  weak  to  hold  their  own,  seems  to 
be  as  good  a  settlement  of  the  question  as  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at. 


UNDERGRADUATE  POETRY. 


THE  Universities  have  always  been  the  home  of  young_  poets. 
If  a  man  does  not  write  verses  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-two,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  for  ever  abstain  from 
song.  Everything  encourages  poetry  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  scenery,  the  historical  associations,  the  visits  of  young  ladies 
at  Commemoration,  the  prize  founded  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
the  passions  and  the  inexperience  of  youth— all  combine  to  make 
men  versify.  Thus  Pembroke  was  "  a  nest  of  singing-birds  "  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  time,  and  thus  Creech  found  about  thirty  brethren  in 
Apollo  to  whom  he  could  dedicate  each  of  his  trauslations  of  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus.  Men  who  do  not  usually  show  much  acade- 
mical ambition  compete  for  the  Newdigate  at  Oxford  and  the 
English  verse  prize  at  Cambridge;  and  a  terrible  time  the 
examiners  have,  with  the  copy  of  hundreds— literally  hundreds— 
of  amateur  bards.  Some  men  write,  to  be  sure,  in  a  cynical 
spirit,  like  the  author  of  a  well-kaown  fragment  on  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.   The  poet  remarks  that  the  monarch  was  "  turned  out  to 

Drass,  murmured,  as  lie  scan"d  the  unwonted  food, 

It  may  be  wholesome,  but  it  is  not  good. 

A  composition  on  Venice  may  be  discarded  after  the  author  is 

found  to  aver  that 

Passengers  for  Venice  get  out  here, 

which  is  all  very  well  in  Baedeker,  but  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of 

son<^.   An  Ode  on  Paris  under  the  Commune  thus  described  the 

condition  of  the  city  :— 

There's  many  a  corpse  across  the  threshold  laid, 
That,  yesterday,  with  smiling  children  played. 

In  tbe  same  unsuccessful  essay  a  hero  of  the  Commune  was 

obs6rv6(i 

To  scowl  defiance  at  the  hissing  balls— 
1  verv  bold  figure.    Yet  authors  afterwards  distinguished  have 
gained  prize  poems,  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  a  singer  who  does  the  verses  for  the  Christmas 
cards. 
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Next  to  the  examiners  for  the  Nowdigate,  tho  editors  of 
magazines  Buffer  most  l'rom  undergraduate  poets.    No  man  knows 
on  what,  principle  magazine  editors  select,  tlieir  verses.    It  is 
nhuost  impossible  to  suppose  that  tho  majority  of  tho  countless 
effusions  they  receive  are  not  better  than  the  rubbish  they  print. 
Probably  they  prefer  to  insert  tho  lays  of  their  nieces,  and  their 
COUSillS,  arid  their  aunts;  at  all  events,  they  very  rarely  accept  the 
ditties  of  the  undergraduate.  The  consequence  is  that  tho  Univer- 
sities maintain  littlo  miscellanies  of  verse  of  their  own,  to  which 
only  the  academic  songster  may  contribute.    Wo  have  two  of 
these  tiny  volumes  before  us — Mensae.  Secundae  and  Waifs  dnd 
SI  rays  (Simpkin,   Marshall,  and   (-0.)    Mensae  Secundae  were 
Originally    chanted,    it    seems,    iu    tho    groves    of  Balliol  ; 
but    Waifs  and  Strays    is   a   little    magazine  open    to  all 
the  University.    There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  appearance 
of  these  volumes.    In  old  times,  ten  years  ago, Oxford  had  a  small 
yellow  periodical,  named  College  R/tymes,  which  appeared  to  bo 
entirely  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  contributors  to  its  pages. 
College  Rhymes  was  a  comuionplace-lookir.g  magazine,  with  au 
ugly  but  unpretending-  yellow  cover.    Undergraduate  tasto  has 
advanced  with  the  age,  and  Mensae  Secundae,  liko  Mr.  Whistler's 
pamphlet  about  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  bound  in  coarse  brown  paper. 
Waifs  and  Strays  has  an  elegant  wrapper  of  papier  verye,  and  no 
immortal  work  ever  had  rougher  edges.    It  maybe  worth  while  to 
examine  the  verses  in  both  collections,  for  great  poets,  before  now, 
have  written  undergraduate  rhymes.     Mr.  Tennyson  had  not  left 
college,  it  is  said,  before  he  had  composed  Ulysses,  and  spoken,  to 
Mr.  Thackeray's  surprise,  of  "  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew."' 
And  even  in  the  earliest  verses  published  in  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical 
(1830),  there  may  easily  be  heard  the  unmistakable  accent  of  an 
original  poet.    There  is  a  "chorus,"  written  long  before  1830,  in 
which  there  are  lines  .about  the  mountains  riven 

By  secret  tire  and  midnight  storms  , 
Tluit  wander  round  tlieir  windy  cones — 

In  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  peculiar  music  of 
Sir.  Tennyson.  Many  of  Keats's  best  poems,  too,  were  written 
before  he  was  of  an  age  to  put  011  the  bachelor's  gown,  and  there 
are  other  encouraging  examples.  Is  there  any  trace  of  originality 
in  the  verse  of  this  generation  of  undergraduates,  and,  when  they 
are  not  original,  who  are  the  poets  that  they  imitate  ? 

We  cannot  pretend  to  have  discovered  any  new  voice  among 
these  beginners.  Neither  Balliol  nor  the  University  at  large  con- 
tributes anything  but  echoes.  Some  of  the  echoes,  however,  are 
pretty  enough,  in  Mensae  Secundae.  there  is  a  sentimental  poem 
on  Nausicaa's  emotions  after  she  has  seen  the  last  of  Odysseus. 
Granting  that  it  is  fair  to  make  Nausicaa  seem  a  love-lorn  modern 
maiden,  which  we  doubt,  these  verses,  in  a  metre  improved  by 
Mr.  Swinburne  from  the  translation  of  Omar  Kkaiyyaui,  are  suffi- 
ciently pleasing.  Here  are  the  latest  words  of  Nausicaa,  who 
longs  for  rest  in  Hades,  among  the  renowned  queens  of  ancient 
c;iys : — 

Why  should  I  live  where  everything  goes  wrong, 
Where  hope,  is  dead  and  only  grief  lasts  long  ! 

I  will  have  rest  among  the  asphodel ; 
For  death  is  stronger,  though  my  love  be  strong. 

There  will  I  sec  the  women  he  did  see, 
Leda  and  Tyro  and  Antiope 

And  Ariadne,  queens  that  loved  too  well 
Of  old,  and  ask  them  if  they  loved  like  me. 

The  last  white  stars  grow  fainter  one  by  one; 
The  folding  mists  ri*e  up  to  meet  the  sun  ; 

Birds  twitter  on  our  dewy  orchard  trees  ; 
Day  comes  :  alas,  my  day  is  nearly  done. 

(He  is  on  land  in  Ithaca  by  this.) 

Come  now,  I  pray  thee,  and  with  one  soft  kiss 

Draw  the  life  out,  of  me  and  give  me  ease, 
Queen  golden-shafted,  maiden  Artemis. 

Here  is  considerable  command  over  a  by  no  means  easy  metre, 
and  the  language  is  picturesque,  if  not  iu  a  very  original 
manner.  But  the  next  piece,  "Tricolor,"  is  a  laughably  successful 
imitation  of  an  atl'ected  style  played  out  long  ago.  We  must 
quote  "  Tricolor,''  as  it  is  probably  the  last  waif  thrown  up  by 
the  receding  tide  of  a  futile  mannerism  : — 

Blue  her  kittle  was,  I  ween 

(rfoce  amie), 
Bed  and  white  her  face  was  seen  : 

White  as  lily  in  a  mere 

(flors  de  lis) 
Floating  on  the  wan  water, 

Red  as  apples  in  a  croft 

(el  tans  (Teste) 
Which  her  maiden  plucketh  oft ; 

Blue  her  eyes  as  blue  steel  bright ; 

(/es  eus  vuirels) 
They  have  made  my  red  heart  white. 

In  a  later  poem,  "  Qvinetiam  Nox  Venit,''  Love,  of  course  with  a 
large  L,  asks  riddles  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  answer : — 

Child,  are  the  lilies  whiter  than  the  rose  ? 

and  so  forth.  A  piece  styled  "  Tyrus  "  is  an  accurate  imitation  of 
a  certain  production  of  Mr.  Swinburne's.  No  d  >ubt  unconsciously, 
the  author  of  the  following  lines  has  burlesqued  Mrs.  Browning's 
"  Great  God  Pan  ":— 

For  the  an  at  god  l'nn  had  look'd  with  a  frown 

On  tho  reeds  that  lnughVl  as  he  sat  by  the  mere, 
They  laugh'd,  "  he  is  mad  to  tit  low  down 
In  the  evening  here." 


Sreat  Pan  is  dead,"  as  wo  know,  and  possibly  he  died  of  tho  cold 
ho  caught  when  hu  was  so  mad  ns  to  Hit  low  down  in  a  damp 
spot  after  sunset.  Tho  great  god  Pan  should  have  boon  morn 
careful.  The  poem  ends  by  assuring  us  that,  though  "  tho  lake  is 
dry"  (having  probably  been  drained  by  tho  enterprise  of  modern 
Greece),  "  the  reeds  stand  now  where  the  reeds  then  stood."  This 
looks  as  if  the  draining  had  been  scamped,  like  that  of  Cowley 
Marsh,  where  the  reeds  have,  or  had  lately,  a  tendency;  to  grow  on 
the  Balliol  cricket-ground.  A  very  sad  poem  follows,  in  tho  metre 
of  In  Memtffiitm,  almost  the  only  trace,  if  it  be  a  trace,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  .Mr.  Tennyson.  Mr.  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Swinburne  seem 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way  at  Balliol.  "  Strange  smiles,"  espe- 
cially in  Lionardos  pictures,  aro  dear  to  tho  young  men  who  cry 

0  virginal  soft  month  of  girl  or  boy  ! 
as  if  Lionardo  had  not  succeeded  in  making  it  manifest  whether 
he  meant  to  draw  a  man  or  a  woman.  Hero  we  certainly  aro  very 
remote  from  the  influence  of  tho  Laureate,  but.  that  of  Maudlo  and 
Postlethwaito  is  manifest  enough.  The  last  thing  worth  notice  in 
the  volume  is  a  very  clever  sonnet  on  Botticelli's  picture  of  Venus 
risino- from  the  sea."  There  may  ho  some  sweet  enthusiasts  who 
will  scarcely  recognize  Botticelli  in  the  "  Alexander  Filipepius  " 
of  the  title  of  the  sonnet. 

Waifs  and  Strays  are  scarcely  so  characteristic  of  the  present 
taste  as  Mensae  Secundae.  The  poet  who  makes  "  roses  "  rhyme  to 
"  garden  closes"  and  "  colder  than  the  snow's  is,"  has  been  reading 
Mr.  Swinburne.  We  quote  "  Love  Unreturned,"  both  because  of 
its  cleverness  and  of  its  debts  to  Mr.  Rossetti : — 

My  soul,  where  is  the  fruit  of  thy  long  pain 
To  render  to  the  husbandmen  above? 

Thou  hast  been  watered  by  my  tears  of  love 

For  that  pure  spirit  whose  serene  disdain 

Pierced  like  a  ploughshare  thro'  ihee,  leaving  plain 
Forgotten  depths  wind-sown,  whercout  I  strove 
Unceasingly  to  gather  what  might  prove, 

In  time  of  harvest,  tares  instead  of  grain. 

"Alas,"  my  soul  said,  "  had  but  Love  passed  by 
And  cast  into  the  furrows,  as  he  went 
Sowing  beside  all  waters,  in  the  spring  \. 
Mr-thinks  1  had  borne  fruit  abundantly 
For  God  to  garner,  as  He  sits  intent 
Above  the  angels  at  their  winnowing." 

Tho  last  line  contains  an  image  that  might  naturally  occur  to  an 
early  Italian  painter,  but  not  to  a  modern  undergraduate.  The 
••  Sea  Maiden  "  is  a  very  near  relation  of  Mr,  Arnold's  "Forsaken 
Merman  " : — 

Where  her  deathless  days  are  led, 
Sitting  she  combs  h<  r  goldcu  head, 
Under  the  noisy  querulous 
Waste  waters  of  the  wan  sea's  house. 
Often  she  goes  at  dead  midnight 
Far  up  the  shimmering  starlight, 

and  so  forth.  In  "Last  May-day"  there  is  a  queer  chrys- 
elephantine blossom, 

O  gold  and  ivory  flower  of  perfect  face  ! 
Also  here  are  alliterations  about  meadows 

Made  multitudinous  with  marsh-marigold  5 
which  is  a  funny  line  in  all  conscience.  Though  there  are  good 
lines  even  in  this  poem,  and  though  Waifs  and  Strays  contains  a 
pretty  musical  madrigal  "  Amoret,"  we  fear  the  critic  must  cry, 
with  one  of  the  poets  of  the  collection,  "  Unreal !  unreal !  "  The 
translator  of  an  epigram  of  Theocritus  has  been  very  successful, 
save  for  one  unlucky  line ;  but  the  verses  of  most  of  his  com- 
panions are  iudeed  unreal.  They  are  echoes  of  voices  which  we 
scarcely  thought  had  still  the  strength  to  produce  an  echo.  The 
future  of  English  poetry  would  be  blank  if  imitations  like  these 
were  all  that  the  youngest  versifiers  have  to  oiler.  Here  there  is 
scarcely  any  emotion  displayed  but  that  of  a  voluptuous  melan- 
choly; here  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  thought,  and  the 
writers  are  content  to  reply  faintly  to  the  faint  and  mournful 
music  of  older  men.  An  excuse  for  imitation  is  given  in  the 
motto  from  the  "  Poetics  "  prefixed  to  Mensae.  Secundae  : — to  yap 
pipeiirQai  avpcbvTov  Tins  av8pu>Tvois  oc  7rai'Sa>f  eiriV-  But,  as 
youth  is  almost  always  imitative,  we  wish  the  Oxford  poets  would 
now  and  then  choose  manlier  models  and  express  moods  more 
buoyant  and  joyous. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  CHIMBORAZO. 

AN  account  by  Mr.  Why  in  per  of  his  first  exploration  in  the 
Andes,  and  of  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  gives  unusual 
iuterest  to  the  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal  which  has  just  ap- 
peared. The  account  is,  it  is  true,  of  the  briefest,  consisting 
merely  of  the  rough  notes  made  by  him  while  travelling  and 
climbing;  but  some  idea  may  be  gained  from  it  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  encountered,  and  probably  not  a  few  readers  who 
have  been  wearied  by  the  terrible  prolixity  of  most  Alpiue  stories 
will  be  little  inclined  to  complain  of  a  narrative  which  is  marked 
by  the  opposite  fault.  It  appears  from  hi.s  curt  statement  that 
Mr.  Whymper  left  England  in  the  beginning  of  November  last 
year,  and  gained  his  lirst  experience  of  the  pleasures  of  travel  in 
semi-civilized  countries  by  beiug  detained  nine  days  at  Colon 
in  consequence  of  the  Panama  Railway  having  been  partially 
obliterated  by  heavy  rains.  From  Colon  he  went  to  Panama 
and  Guayaquil,  and  thence  up  the  river  Guayas  to  a  place  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Bodegas,  so  pleasantly  suggestive  of  sound 
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sherry.  Not  far  from  tlie  village  thus  agreeably  designated  I 
the  ascent  of  the  outer  chain  of  the  Andes  begin?,  and  during 
two  days  the  traveller  ■  advanced  up  the  slopes  of  this  range, 
which  he  crossed  at  the  height  of  10,365  feet.  A  consider- 
able descent  and  a  short  ascent  took  him  to  Guaranda,  which 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  8,870  feet.  At  this  place  his  operations 
against  Chimborazo  began,  and  his  first  proceeding  will  certainly 
seem  strange  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  read  of  ascents  and 
descents  made  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours.  To  use  his  own 
words,  he  "  hired  a  house  and  decided  to  make  this  a  base  for 
attack  on  Chimborazo."  It  gives  one  a  vivid  idea  alike  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  resolute  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
"VVhyrnper  set  to  work,  to  find  that  he  took  a  mansion  as  prelimi- 
nary to  attemptino;  the  ascent  of  a  great  peak.  Subsequently 
he  learnt  to  m^AH  short  work  of  the  high  summits  of  the 
Andes;  but  at  first  he  seems  to,  have  shown  the  greatest 
deliberation,  and  to  have  advanced  on  his  mountain  as  an 
engineer  might  explore  a  country.  Small,  indeed,  was  the  chance 
of  Chimborazo  when  such  a  master  in  the  art  of  mountaineer- 
ing as  Mr.  Whymper  set  to  work  in  this  fashion.  On  the  day  alter 
he  had  acquired  the  residence  which  has  been  mentioued,  Mr. 
Whymper  ascended  to  the  highest  part  of  the  "  Arena!,"  a  sandy  plain 
lying  south  of  Chimborazo,  and, after  attaining  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet,  returned  to  Guaranda.  Strange  to  say.  during  the  return  he 
suffered  greatly  from  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  ii  seems,  could 
hardly  walk.  Having  thus  inspected  part  of  the  route  himself,  he 
next  sent  the  two  Piedmontese  guides  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  look  at  it;  and,  after  being  away  two  days,  they  came  back 
much  fatigued,  and  said  that  they  had  selected  a  camping  place  at 
a  height  of  over  sixteen  thousand  feet,  but  that  getting  there 
would  be  very  hard  work.  There  had  certainly  now  been  inspec- 
tion enough,  and  all  was  ready  for  a  start ;  but  a  delay  was  caused 
by  Christmas  Day,  which  seems  to  be  as  great  an  allliction  in 
Ecuador  as  it  is  in  England.  Oa  December  26th,  however,  Mr. 
Whymper  got  off,  and,  preliminary  trials  being  over,  began  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain. 

His  party  was  a  large  one.  He  had  brought  with  him,  as  has 
just  been  said,  two  Piedmontese  guides.  These  were  Louis  Carrel  and 
the  well-known  J.  A.  Carrel,  a  very  admirable  mountaineer.  He 
was  also  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Perring,  who  acted  as  interpreter, 
and  by  three  arrieros  or  couriers,  and  two  Indians,  and  the  baggage 
was  carried  by  no  less  than  fourteen  mules.  Most  unpleasant  for 
a  time  were  the  incidents  of  travel.  On  the  first  day  the 
party  encamped  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Arenal,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  found  that  the  two  Indians  and  five  mules  had 
disappeared  during  the  night.  When  the  second  camp — i.e. -the 
one  selected  by  the  Carrels — was  reached,  both  those  guides  and 
Mr.  Whymper  suffered  from  extreme  exhaustion,  and  (or  a  whole 
day  they  were  scarcely  able  to  move.  After  this  the  Piedmontese 
got  a  little  better  and  were  sent  oil"  to  explore,  but  they  foolishly 
made  a  push  for  the  summit,  which  was  as  unsuccessful  as  it  de- 
served to  be,  and  came  back  utterly  exhausted,  and  with  eyes 
so  badly  inflamed  that  another  idle  day  had  to  be  passed.  Their 
failure  to  get  near  the  summit  apparently  convinced  Mr.  Whymper 
that  his  camp  was  not  high  enough,  and  as  soon  as  the  Carrels  had 
recovered,  another  was  selected  at  a  height  of  17,400  feet.  No 
less  than  three  days  were  occupied  in  getting  this  ready,  but  the 
time  cannot  have  seemed  long,  as  there  was  pleasing  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  labour.  Mr.  Whymper  learnt  that  some  of  the 
boxes  left  at  the  resting-place  on  the  Arenal  had  been  broken 
open  and  rilled;  and  after  the  excitement  caused  by  this  news  had 
subsided,  three  Indians,  who  were  sent  up  from  Guaranda  to  re- 
place those  who  had  deserted,  duly  deserted  in  their  turn  when 
carrying  wood  for  firing.  Wood  must  have  been  much  wanted  by 
the  travellers,  as  on  New  Year's  Day  a  bitter  wind  caused  them 
great  inconvenience.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  third  camp  was 
at  last  ready,  and  there  Mr.  Whymper  and  his  guides  passed  the 
dight,  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  final  difficulties  of  the 
mountain.  On  January  3  they  started,  but  were  driven  back  by 
a  bitter  wind.  Nothing  daunted,  next  day  they  went  forth  again, 
this  time  to  victory,  and,  with  better  weather,  they  made  at  first, 
not  indeed  rapid,  but  fair  progress,  ascending  2,600  feet  in  a  little 
more  than  five  hours.  How  they  accomplished  the  remainder  of 
the  ascent  had  better  be  told  in  Mr.  Whymper's  own  words.  He 
says: — 

At  11  A.M.  we  were  nearly  20,000  feet  high,  and  up  to  that  time  had 
experienced  fine  weather,  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine.  The  sky  now 
became  clouded  all  over,  the  wind  rose,  and  we  entered  upon  a  large  tract 
of  exceedingly  soft  snow,  which  could  not  be  traversed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  Hog  every  yard  of  it  down  and  then  to 
crawl  over  it  on  all  fours,  'i'he  ascent  of  the  last  1,000  feet  occupied  more 
than  five  hours,  and  it  was  5  P.M.  before  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
higher  of  the  two  domes  of  Chimborazo  (21,424  feet).  On  the  immediate 
summit  the  8ilOW  was  not  so  extremely  soft,  and  it  was  possible  to  stand  up 
upon  it.  The  wind,  however,  was  furious,  and  the  temperature  fell  to  21° 
Falir.  We  remained  only  long  enough  to  read  the  barometers,  and  left  at 
5.20  P.M.  ;  by  great  exertions  succeeding  in  crossing  the  most  difficult 
rocks,  which  "had  to  be  passed  over  just  as  the  last  gleam  of  daylight  dis- 
appeared ;  but  we  were  then  benighted,  and  took  more  than  two  hours  in 
descending  the  last  1,000  feet — arriving  at  the  camp  about  9  p.m. 

The  ascent  had  occupied  altogether  nine  days,  Mr.  Whymper 
having  left  Guaranda  on  December  26  and  arrived  at  the  summit 
on  January  4.  He  was  not,  however,  in  the  very  least  tired  of 
his  mountain,  and,  considering  apparently  his  exposed  camp  at  a 
height  of  1 7,400  feet  to  be  just  the  place  for  literary  composition,  he 
occupied  himself  during  January  5  in  writing  letters  and  notes. 


Next  day  very  bad  weather  gave  him  a  mild  hint  to  retreat,  and 
he  _  descended  to  the  second  camp ;  but  he  had  not  done  with 
Chimborazo  by  any  means.  On  January  7  he  went  up  to  the 
highest  resting-place  with  the  Carrels,  and  quietly  proposed  to 
them  to  "  explore  for  another  ascent."  They  declined,  and,  it 
must  be  said,  had  good  cause  for  so  doing.  Louis  Carrel's  feet 
were  badly  frostbitten,  and,  "  in  the  course  of  discussion,"  says 
Mr.  Whymper  gravely,  "  it  came  out  that  this  was  one  reason 
for  declining  to  make  another  ascent."  How  many  other  reasons 
Carrel  may  have  given  does  not  appear ;  but  it  certainly  seema 
to  us  that  their  enumeration  must  have  been  rather  superfluous, 
and  that  the  worthy  guide  resembled  that  famous  governor  who, 
after  stating  that  there  was  no  powder,  desired  to  set  forth  the 
other  causes  which  prevented  him  from  firing  a  salute.  Satisfied 
no  doubt  to  the  full  extent  of  all  logical  requirements,  Mr. 
Whymper  descended  to  the  second  camp,  where  he  spent  three 
days.  On  the  second  Mr.  Perring,  who  had  apparently  been 
sent  for  the  mules,  arrived  in  charge  of  them,  and,  after 
loading  them  with  the  baggage,  he  and  the  Carrels  descended 
with  them  to  a  place  bearing  the  charming  name  of  Chuquipoquio. 
Mr.  Whymper  remained  alone  to  make  observations,  and  two  days 
passed  before  he  at  last  tore  himself  away  from  Chimborazo  and 
went  down  to  the  village  just  mentioned.  Pie  found  Louis  Carrel 
suffering  greatly,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  him  to  a  town 
named  Ambato,  where  some  kind  of  medical  aid  could  be  ob- 
tained. "  More  than  three  weeks  elapsed,  says  Mr.  Whymper, 
"  before  he  was  able  to  walk,  and  more  than  five  weeks  before  he 
made  another  ascent.  We  thus  lost  an  entire  month  in  the  finest 
part  of  our  season."  With  this  statement  his  narrative  closes 
for  the  present. 

The  ascent  which  Mr.  Whymper  has  recorded  is  certainly  in 
some  respects  more  remarkable  than  any  mountain  climb  which 
has  yet  been  described,  and  in  his  brief  story  facts  of  peculiar 
interest  are  m&itioned.  What  will  probably  first  strike  the 
reader  is  the  extraordinary  time  occupied  in  making  the  ex- 
pedition. As  has  been  shown,  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  day 
after  quitting  Guaranda  that  Mr.  Whymper  stood  on  the  summit 
of  Chimborazo.  With  most  travellers  such  slow  work  might  be 
attributed  to  indolence  and  dawdling,  but  in  Mr.  Whymper's 
case  the  supposition  is  not  permissible.  His  indefatigable  energy 
is  well  known,  and,  indeed,  his  soberly  written  notes  give 
ample  evidence  of  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  he 
had  too  many  followers  on  the  mountain-side,  and  that  he 
had  an  unnecessary  amount  of  stores ;  but  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  thus  encumbered  docs  not  alone  account  for  the  slowness  of 
the  ascent.  Probably  this  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  rarity  of 
the  air,  which  enervated  the  whole  party  from  the  beginning,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  eil'ect  of  the  rarity 
of  the  air  was  increased  by  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions.  It 
will  have  been  observed  that  when  he  first  explored  the  route 
between  Guaranda  and  the  Arenal  Mr.  Whymper  suffered  greatly. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  was,  whilst  going  back,  "  severely 
affected  by  diminished  barometric  pressure,  and  had  to  be  sup- 
ported for  a  large  part  of  the  way."  Now  the  greatest  height 
attained  on  this  occasion  was  14,000  feet,  and  for  so  practised  a 
mountaineer  this  was  nothing.  The  Breithprn  is  only  some  three 
hundred  feet  short  of  this  elevation,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Breit- 
hom  is,  we  believe,  looked  upon  by  members  of  the  Alpine  Club 
as  an  agreeable  promenade.  Scores  of  times  must  Mr.  Whymper 
have  been  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet  in  the  Alps,  and  yet,  when 
he  attained  it  in  the  Andes,  it  utterly  prostrated  him.  W'hat  hap- 
pened afterwards  was  equally  remarkable.  Mr.  Whymper  and 
his  guides  rode  up  the  whole  way  to  the  second  camp,  and 
yet,  when  they  got  there,  they  were  completely  exhausted, 
and  next  day  they  lay  "  panting  in  the  tent."  They  were, 
it  is  true,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  being  about  800  feet 
higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  but  when  the  ease  with 
which  practised  men  walk  up  Mont  Blanc  is  remembered,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Whymper,  a  man  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  mountains,  and  the  two  Carrels,  men  belonging 
to  an  Alpine  district,  should  after  their  ride  on  Chimborazo  have 
been  so  prostrated.  May  there  not  be  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  rarity  of  the  air  is  at  times  specially  trying,  owing  to  causes 
not  at  present  known  ?  Of  course  the  density  at  the  same  heights 
must  always  be  the  same,  but  other  conditions  may  vary,  and,  in 
some  manner  not  yet  understood,  affect  respiration.  Cases  which 
support  this  view  are  not  wanting ;  but  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  citing  one.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  balloon  ascent  from  Paris, 
death  was  caused  by  the  rarity  of  the  air,  although  the  elevation 
attained  was  far  below  that  which  had  previously  been  reached. 
In  Mr.  Whymper's  case,  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  thin 
air,  first  felt  at  a  moderate  altitude,  was  probably,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  main  cause  of  the  long  time  occupied  in  making  the 
ascent.  His  narrative  shows,  however,  as  has  been  shown  before, 
that  a  rarefied  atmosphere  produces  little  effect  on  certain  peculiar 
constitutions,  and  his  letter  to  the  Times,  written  some  time  after 
the  date  of  the  notes  now  published,  showed  how  soon  men  can 
get  accustomed  to  it.  Perring  the  interpreter,  who  ascended  to 
the  third  camp  on  Chimborazo,  seems  to  have  been  little^ affected, 
and  in  no  very  long  space  of  time  Mr.  Whymper  and  bis  guides 
became  so  acclimatized  as  to  be  quite  comfortable  at  a  height  of 
20,000  ft.  or  thereabouts.  How  he  attained  that  delightful  result, 
,  and  how  he  climbed  the  many  peaks  which,  after  his  very  deliberate 
work  on  Chimborazo,  he  "  polished  off"  with  such  astonishing 
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rapidity,  Lin  i  yot  to  bo  told.  His  notes  leave  liim  with  a  disabled 
guide  at  Ainpato.  The  remainder  of  them,  describing  tho  wonder- 
ful series  of  ascent  i  which  ho  made  in  the  Andes,  will  bo  looked 
for  with  no  common  interest. 


tiii:  ki'x.vtions  oe  the  houses  of  parliament. 

UNDER  tho  abovo  title,  Mr.  W.  St.  John  Brodrick',  M.l'.,  has 
contributed  to  the  Fortniyhtly  Review  for  December  an  article 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  and  moderate 
politicians.  The  intemperate  folly  with  which  a  largo  number  of 
persons  of  very  different  degrees  ot  importance,  from  Mr.  Forster  to 
Mr.  Boyd  Kimiear,  have  spoken  of  tho  House  of  Lords  in  the  last 
few  months,  and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  saddle 
upon  that  House  the  responsibility  of  those  Irish  troubles  which 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  would,  if  passed,  certainly 
have  intensified,  will  have  done  some  good  if  it  leads  men 
of  sense  to  consider  the  relations  in  which  the  two  Houses  stand, 
not  so  much  to  each  other  as  to  the  nation  and  to  the  business 
of  tho  nation.  It  is  notorious  enough  that  at  the  present  time 
the  public  business  has  pretty  well  got  the  better  of  the  persons 
and  institutions  who  are  charged  with  it.  The  characteristics  of 
those  institutions  are  sufficiently  different.  For  the  moment,  we 
need  not  insist  on  the  distinction  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  re- 
cently drawn  between  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  representative 
of  the  passing,  and  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  representative  of  the 
permanent,  sense  of  the  nation.  This,  whether  well  founded  or 
ill  founded  (and  much  history,  at  least,  is  in  its  favour),  only  goes  to 
the  respective  value  of  their  decisions  on  points  of  actual  politics. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  matters  brought 
"before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  not — certainly  they  ought  not 
to  be — matters  of  politics,  at  least  of  party  politics,  at  all.  They 
may  be,  and  too  frequently  are,  made  such  by  the  competition  of 
different  parties  for  the  favour  of  the  public ;  but,  intrinsically, 
they  are  pure  matters  of  business.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  two  assemblies,  one  of  which  is  essentially  political,  the 
other  essentially  businesslike.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mass 
of  the  duty  is  assigned  to  the  political  assembly,  and  the  smallest 
part  of  it,  with  the  smallest  allowance  of  time  to  do  it  in,  to  the 
businesslike. 

It  may  scandalize  some  people  that  we  should  have  adopted 
such  a  distinction  as  this ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many 
persons  of  sense  who  in  private  would  gainsay  it.  Mr.  Brodrick 
lias  given  some  figures  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Plouse  of  Lords  are  not  even  the  dumb  dogs  which  Radical 
opinion  assumes  them  to  be.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter 
iuto  this  part  of  the  question.  It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  it  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  very  worst  place  in  the  world  for 
the  preliminary  shaping  and  fashioning  of  complicated  measures 
involving  much  business  detail.  Mr.  Brodrick's  sketch  of  the 
ordinary  fate  of  such  a  measure  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated. 
It  is  brought  in,  and,  being  fought  as  a  party  question,  is  carried  on 
the  second  reading  by  a  party  majority.  Very  likely  the  discussion 
of  many  of  its  vital  points  is  postponed  for  Committee,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  certainty,  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  amendments,  in- 
volving all  sorts  of  particular  interests,  is  introduced.  Fresh  tights 
take  place,  really  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  which  is  supposed  to 
be  settled.  Amendments,  practical  and  appropriate  enough,  get 
no  real  hearing;  and  very  likely  their  movers,  disgusted  at  this, 
revenge  themselves  by  mere  obstruction.  If  such  a  Bill  were 
introduced  in  the  first  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  experience 
shows  that  at  least  its  technical  defects  would  be  removed,  and 
the  points  vital  or  not  vital  to  the  measure  distinguished  with 
despatch  and  sureness.  For,  as  has  been  said  already,  the  Lords 
are  nothing  if  not  businesslike.  Most  of  them  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  business  experience  in  one  way  or  another ;  they  are 
not  hampered  by  duties  to  constituents,  or  by  deference  to  an 
imaginary  public  opinion  ;  and  the  placid  atmosphere  of  their 
House  inclines  them  not  to  perpetual  delight  in  battle.  "I  voted 
quite  wrong;  but  I  was  afraid  of  my  constituents,  and  I  hoped 
my  vote  would  make  no  difference,"  is  only  too  exact  and  his- 
torical an  account  of  the  conduct  of  many  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  as  a 
description  of  the  conduct  of  a  member  of  the  Upper.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  factious  or  frivolous  members  in  the  Lower 
House  might  still  persist  in  proposing  irrelevant  amendments 
even  to  schemes  which  had  already  been  most  thoroughly  licked  into 
shape.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  such  conduct  and 
the  adroit — sometimes  perhaps  the  almost  unintentional — seizing 
on  weak  points  in  the  original  scheme,  which  weak  points  the 
fighting  of  the  second  reading  as  a  party  battle  in  a  party  as- 
semblage is  sure  to  leave.  Mr.  Brodrick  very  pertinently  selects 
as  an  instance  of  what  he  means,  the  unlucky  Army  Discipline 
Bill,  which  was  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  last  Parliament.  It  is 
true  (which  he  does  not  mention)  that  in  the  temper  in  which  Oppo- 
sition critics  then  were,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  original  Mutiny 
Act,  and  Magna  Charta,  for  aught  we  know,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  trotted  out  at  the  suggestion  of  submitting  such 
a  measure  in  the  first  place  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  had  it  been  so  submitted,  it  would  have  come 
down  to  the  Commons  in  such  a  shape  that  an  immense  amount  of 
time  would  have  been  spared,  and,  what  is  more,  that  the  reputation 
of  the  Government  for  leadership,  and  of  the  Opposition  leader 
for  consistency,  would  have  escaped  considerable  damage. 


In  tho  course  of  his  argument  Mr.  Brodriclc  niiikiM  some  <-i:ite- 
inonts  which  may  well  10010  dubious.  Thus  he  giants  that  "  tlicro 
lias  been  a  steady  progress  of  lato  years  in  the  diffusion  of  poli- 
tical knowledge"  Wo  doubt  it  very  much.  Thorn  has  been  a 
steady  progress  no  doubt  in  tho  dillu  ion  of  t;dl;  about,  things  poli- 
tical; but  political  knowledge,  in  any  real  and  valuabli 
the  word,  seems  to  have  been  steadily  disappearing.  In  par- 
ticular, tho  objections  constantly  made  to  this  plan  of  throwing 
more  work  on  the  House  of  Boras  (for,  of  course,  tho  proposal  is  u. 
sufficiently  old  one)  show  a  really  marvellous  absence  of  this  s;un<> 
political  knowledge.  We  aro  told  that  the  most  important 
Ministers  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  tho  Houso  of 
Commons  is  the  voice  of  tho  nation  ;  that  the  pursestrings  aro  in 
the  hands  of  tho  Houso  of  Commons  ;  and  many  other  things  having 
as  much  (and  as  little)  to  do  with  the  question  as  these.  That 
question  is  whether,  having  a  vast  superfluity  of  business  to  bo 
done,  and  an  excellent  engine  not  at  present  half-worked  to  do> 
tho  business,  we  choose  to  recognize  tho  two  facts  or  do  not  choose. 
Of  course  the  real  objection  to  tho  plan  is  a  hidden  one.  The  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  the  principle  of  a  Second  Chamber,  or  of  an 
hereditary  Second  Chamber,  do  not  like  to  give  the  House  of 
Lords  an  opportunity  of  proving  its  real  value.  It  might  bo  thought 
that  against  this  not  very  creditable  consideration  they  might  set 
another  which  is  obvious  enough.  The  popular  Chamber,  being  at 
present  set  to  manage  work  too  bard  for  it,  incurs  constant  and,  in. 
a  way,  unmerited  disgrace  for  the  manner  in  which  it  does  or  does 
not  do  this  work.  It  may  be  put  to  a  reasonable  Radical  (if  there 
is  such  a  being)  whether  he  does  not  think  it  likely  that  a 
repetition  of  the  scenes  of  the  present  and  the  last  Parliament  may 
before  long  seriously  injure  the  reputation  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  House  struggling  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  be 
doing  some  business  ;  another  House  putting  its  head  down  and 
forcing  measures  through  by  mere  brute  strength,  irrespectively 
of  argument,  are  not  examples  of  the  excellence  of  representative 
government  convincing  to  the  typical  modern  person  who  believefe 
in  the  general  openness  of  all  questions.  If  such  government  enjoys 
a  just  prestige,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  hitherto  worked  well ;  and 
if  it  works  badly,  its  prestige  may  be  lost.  Divine  right  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  as  awkward  a  thing  to  trust  to 
as  some  other  kinds  of  divine  right. 

No  doubt  considerable  practical  difficulties  have  hitherto  been 
experienced  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Brodrick's  plan,  and  those  diffi- 
culties have  not  been  lessened  by  the  nonsense  talked  about 
the  action  of  the  Lords  in  reference  to  the  Disturbance 
Bill.  A  Government  which  does  not  want  to  conciliate  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  indeed  would  rather  not  conciliate  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  cares  nothing  for  any  but  definitely  party  measures, 
and  which  feels  confident  in  its  strength  to  hustle  through  the 
Lower  House  those  of  such  measures  which  it  cares  most  about,  and 
hopes  to  force  the  Upper  House  into  passing  them  without  dis- 
cussion, is  not  likely  to  adopt  such  a  plan  if  it  can  help  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  cool-headed  persons  see  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable danger  in  the  principle  which  Lord  Redesdale  rather 
rashly  announced  the  other  day — xhat  of  flinging  measures  neck 
and  crop  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  plea  that  there  is  no 
time  to  consider  them.  The  plea  was  just,  but  not  wise.  Nor,  in 
all  probability,  was  Lord  Beaconstield  well  advised  in  his  opposi- 
tion— to  which  Mr.  Brodrick  refers — to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Lords  should  begin  their  work  earlier  in  the  day.  The  reason  of 
that  opposition  very  probably  was  a  fear  lest  the  Upper  House, 
finding  its  time  on  its  hands,  should  begin  to  indulge  in  the 
ventosa  et  enormis  loquacitas  which  has  long  characterized  the 
Lower.  There  are  peers  enough  in  the  Government,  if  they  chose 
to  stand  up  for  their  order,  to  secure  that  at  least  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  measures  than  at  present  should  be  initiated  in  the  Lords. 
Next  Session  seems  to  be  an  unusually  suitable  opportunity  for 
making  a  beginning.  For  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
promised,  or  almost  promised,  Land  Bill  will  occupy  the  time 
of  the  House  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  before 
Easter;  and,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  means  habitually  to  sit 
into  September,  or  to  abandon  all  but  blazing  legislation  alto- 
gether, he  can  hardly  avoid,  little  as  he  may  like  it,  giving  the 
Lords  something  more  like  their  fair  share  of  early  work.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that,  if  this  be  done,  a  considerable  responsibility 
will  rest  on  the  Upper  House,  and  that  the  Peers  will  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  on  their  mettle  to  show  that  their  business  capacities  have  not 
been  overrated  by  Mr.  Brodrick  and  others  of  their  eulogists. 
Their  present  champion  protests  against  the  supposition  that  he 
considers  the  House  "  an  assembly  of  the  most  highly  developed 
legislative  capacity."  It  would  certainly  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
advance  any  such  claim  either  for  Lords  or  Commons.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  show  that  the  House  of  Lords  probably  contains  a3 
many  men  of  average  business  capacity  as  any  House  of  Commons — 
certainly  contains  as  many,  if  not  more,  of  average  business  expe- 
rience— and  from  the  nature  of  its  composition  is  exempt  from  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  disqualifications  of  the  sister  institution. 
Now  this,  except  by  mere  spouting  demagogues  or  partisans 
smarting  from  a  recent  defeat,  is  undeniable.  To  say  that  there  is 
not  plenty  of  work  suitable,  in  the  first  place,  for  submission  to 
such  an  assembly,  argues  either  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  national  business,  or  a  want  of  confidence  equally, 
though  in  another  sense,  deplorable,  in  the  powers  of  managing  and 
arranging  that  business  possessed  by  the  nation's  Government. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  must  see  that,  paradox  as  it  seems  at  first 
sight,  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  Lords  from  grumbling  at  having 
too  much  work  thrown  on  them  at  the  end  of  the  Session  is  to  pro- 
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vide  them  with  plenty  at  the  beginning.  We  have  had  as  yet  no 
intimation  that  the  three  thoughts  have  been  thought,  and  the 
sternest  of  Radicals,  if  he  be  only  honest,  will  admit  that  what 
you  do  not  abolish  you  may  just  as  well  utilize. 


J03EPHISMUS. 

OUR  readers  may  perhaps  be  rather  puzzled  by  the  heading  of 
this  article,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  vouch  for  its  Ciceronian 
correctness.  But  Josephism,  like  the  cognate  and  still  more 
cumbrous  terms  Febronianism  and  Hermesianism,  which  are  in- 
deed close!  -  connected  with  it,  has,  we  believe,  found  a  place  in 
recent  Latin  text-books  of  theology  or  canon  law,  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  modern  variety  of  heresy  or  something  very  like  it. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Joseph  II.,  whose  centenary  has 
just  been  celebrated  at  Vienna,  has  managed,  justly  or  unjustly,  to 
secure  the  permanent  detestation  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  world.  The  centenary,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
is  dated,  not  from  his  formal  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
occurred  in  1765,  but  from  the  death  of  his  mother  Maria  Theresa, 
the  darling  of  the  clergy,  in  1780,  for  up  to  that  time,  under  her 
imperious  control,  he  "  reigned  but  did  not  govern."  The  dura- 
tion of  his  actual  rule  therefore  was  comprised  in  the  ten  years 
from  1780  to  1790— a  short  period  for  the  vast  designs  he 
desired  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Bryce  has  not  inaptly  described  him 
in  his  Ilohj  Roman  Empire  as  "a  sort  of  philosopher  king,  than 
whom  few  have  more  narrowly  missed  greatness ;  "  nor  can  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  be  disputed  of  what  has  been  called  his  aptest 
epitaph,  "  Here  lies  the  man  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  never 
carried  a  single  project  into  execution."  With  his  general  career, 
however,  which  was  at  best  a  splendid  failure,  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  His  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  proved  also  a  failure, 
though  hardly  perhaps  a  splendid  one,  was  one  of  the  most  marked 
and  characteristic  features  of  his  brief  but  energetic  government, 
and  will  afford  abundant  materials  for  our  exclusive  consideration 
in  this  place.  It  is  "  a  far  cry  "  from  the  Emperor  Joseph  to  the 
Ferry  Bill,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  ob- 
serve that  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  religious 
controversies  in  Austria  which  vexed  the  soul  of  Pius  VI.  a 
century  ago  and  those  which  are  agitating  the  French  Church 
at  this  moment.  In  both  cases  alike  the  alleged  assault  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  falls  under-  the  comprehensive  de- 
signation of  Erastianism,  though  much  else  also  was  involved 
in  the  abortive  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  reform  projected  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph.  When  he  visited  Rome — though  he  was 
not  crowned  there — he  was  greeted  with  cries  which  had 
not  for  three  centuries  been  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  Papal 
metropolis,  "  Ev\iva  il  nostro  Imperatore  !  Siete  a  casa  vostra; 
siete  il  padrone."  And  it  was  significant  that  when  the  Pope 
undertook  a  journey  to  Vienna,  in  the  vain  hope  of  arresting  the 
course  of  the  Imperial  reformer,  the  Minister  Kaunitz,  to  whom  his 
Holiness  offered  his  hand  to  kiss,  took  it  and  shook  it  instead. 
Liberal  as  were  his  aims  in  one  sense,  and  deeply  coloured  as  was 
Ms  mind  with  the  teaching  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists,  it  was 
still  the  ruling  idea  of  Joseph,  as  Ranke  points  out,  to  unite  all 
the  powers  of  the  monarchy,  without  check  or  limitation,  in  his 
own  person,  and  therefore,  inter  alia,  to  suffer  no  religious 
authority  over  his  subjects  not  subordinate  to  his  own.  Ranke 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  more  surrounded  by  in- 
fidels or  by  Jansenists,  but  adds  that  here,  as  in  the  attack 
on  the  Jesuits  a  few  years  earlier,  they  combined  their  forces 
for  the  common  end  of  waging  a  destructive  warfare  against 
all  institutions  calculated  to  uphold  the  external  unity  of  the 
Church.  That  was  indeed  the  natural  tendency  of  Joseph's  eccle- 
siastical policy  taken  as  a  whole,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  was  himself  a  conscious  disbeliever  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church  or  intended  to  precipitate  a  schism,  though  a  not  unreason- 
able apprehension  of  this  result  may  have  prompted  the  journey 
of  Pius  VI.,  the  pereyrinus  upustolicus  of  St.  Malachy's  prophecy,  to 
Vienna. 

Joseph  IL,  like  other  and  greater  potentates  who  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  world's  history,  was  yet  after  all  the  creature  of  his 
age.  His  religious  theories  were  the  product  of  the  movement  of 
thought  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  under  the  diverse  aspects 
of  scepticism  and  Jansenism  had  exercised  so  considerable  an  in- 
fluence in  France  and  ultimately  culminated  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, itself  the  starting-point  of  the  later  "  Catholic  reaction," 
which  was  the  breakwater  of  the  advancing  tide.  These  theories  had 
already  penetrated  to  Germany,  and  had  found  significant^  expres- 
sion in  the  writings  of  John  von  Hontheim,  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Treves,  better  known  under  his  assumed  name  of  Febronius,  who 
iu  1763  published  a  work  against  the  lofty  pretensions  of  Papal 
supremacy,  which  he  treated  as  a  creation  of  the  Church  rather 
than  a  divine  prerogative.  He  also  directly  advocated  the  inde- 
pendent reform  of  national  Churches,  and  the  restriction  of  their 
intercourse  with  Rome.  His  book  was  of  course  condemned, 
but  it  produced  a  wide  and  lasting  effect  on  the  public  opinion 
even  of  Catholic  Germany.  "  Imbued,"  says  an  English  Ultra- 
montanist  writer,  after  denouncing  the  principles  of  Febronius, 
"  with  the  maxims  of  this  insidious  Jansenism,  as  well  as  with 
many  of  the  false  principles  of  Illuminism;  vain,  frivolous, 
and  egotistical,  yet  not  devoid  of  benevolent  feelings,  the 
perverted  philanthropy  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  the  curse 
of  his  subjects."    He  carried   out  the  counsels  of  Febronius 


in  making  the  royal  placet  a  necessary  condition  of  the  reception 
of  all  Papal  bulls,  whether  doctrinal  or  disciplinary,  and  trans- 
ferring the  right  of  dispensation  in  matrimonial  causes  from 
the  Holy  See  to  his  own  bishops.  Of  more  than  2,000  monas- 
teries he  suppressed  all  but  700,  including  all  the  contemplative 
orders,  male  or  female,  and  only  allowing  those  societies  of  nuns 
to  survive  which  could  show  themselves  to  be  employed  in 
works  of  active  usefulness,  while  those  which  survived  were  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  superiors  at  Rome ;  the  very 
convent  where  he  took  solemn  leave  of  the  Pope  was  immediately 
afterwards  suppressed.  That,  here  at  least,  he  was  in  fact "  an  uncon- 
scious instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  high  retributive  Justice  for  the 
chastisement  of  declining  piety  and  zeal,"  is  allowed  by  one  of  the 
most  uncompromising  of  his  assailants.  He  withdrew  the  training 
of  clerical  students  from  episcopal  control,  and  abolished  all  reli- 
gious confraternities  and  pilgrimages,  and  the  bishops  with  diffi- 
culty dissuaded  him  from  abolishing  clerical  celibacy.  He  even  con- 
descended to  regulate  the  minutest  details  of  liturgical  worship — 
prescribing,  e.g.  howmany  candles  should  be  lighted  at  mass — whence 
Frederick  the  Great  used  to  call  him  "  my  brother  the  Sacristan." 
The  influence  of  his  Church  policy  was  widely  felt,  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards,  as  well  in  Germany  as  beyond  its  borders.  The  great 
ecclesiastical  Electors,  who  had  hitherto  been  closely  united  with. 
Rome,  began  to  revolt  from  her  authority,  and  in  a  declaration 
signed  at  Ems  in  1786  by  the  Electors  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and 
Mayence  and  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  rights  of  the 
episcopate  as  against  the  Papacy  were  roundly  asserted,  in  the 
matter  of  dispensations,  appeals  and  the  like,  and  the  Pope  was 
bidden  to  content  himself  for  the  future  with  the  rights  assigned 
to  him  in  the  early  Church.  A  Roman  prelate  bitterly  stigma- 
tized this  document  as  "  written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  gall  of 
Paolo  Sarpi."  This  declaration  was  no  doubt  afterwards  formally 
retracted,  but  its  principles  continued  to  leaven  the  minds  of  the 
German  bishops  and  clergy,  and  have  now  again  borne  fruit  in 
the  Old  Catholic  movement  of  our  own  day.  Earlier  in  the  present 
century  there  was  an  active  and  powerful  party  in  the  German 
Catholic  Church  who  agitated  for  the  abolition  of  enforced  celibacy, 
a  vernacular  liturgy  and  other  kindred  measures,  while  Hermes,  a 
professor  in  the  Catholic  Faculty  at  Bonn,  propounded  a  philosophy 
which  was  condemned  at  Rome  as  subversive  of  all  faith  in  divine 
revelation. 

The  influence  of  the  Emperor  Joseph's  ecclesiastical  reforms 
made  itself  more  immediately  felt  at  the  time  in  Italy.  At  Naples 
the  last  traces  of  feudal  subjection  to  Rome  were  abolished.  In 
Tuscany  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  undertook  the  reform  of  the 
local  Church  without  any  reference  to  Rome,  by  summoning  the 
famous  Synod  of  Pistoia,  whose  decrees  have  been  commonly  de- 
scribed by  opposite  schools  as  an  admirable  programme  of  ecclesi- 
astical reform  or  as  supplying  •' an  excellent  summary  of  the  belief 
and  practice  of  a  bad  Catholic."  There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  both  views.  That  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Synod  of  Pistoia  were  sincerely  desirous  of  reforming  practical 
abuses  in  the  Church  no  impartial  student  of  history  can  doubt,  but 
there  was  in  the  proceedings  a  deep  taint  of  what  can  only  be 
called  worldliness  and  Erastianism,  which  alienated  religious 
sympathies.  And  hence,  when  the  Court  of  Rome  interfered  to 
quash  the  whole  concern,  there  was  no  effective  moral  resistance  to 
its  claims.  And  a  very  similar  judgment  must  be  pronounced  on 
the  Josephist  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy  altogether.  Even 
assuming  his  good  intentions  throughout,  which  would  perhaps 
be  rather  a  large  assumption  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  his 
reforms  were  in  many  cases  vexatious,  or  indiscreet,  or  frivolous,  or 
premature.  Cardinal  Newman  has  somewhere  remarked  that  a 
people's  religion  is  always  a  corrupt  religion,  and  it  requires  very 
delicate  handling  to  reform  parasitical  corruptions  without  rooting 
up  the  religion  which  they  have  at  once  enfeebled  and  enshrined 
in  popular  belief.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  personal 
aims  and  convictions  of  the  Emperor,  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
large  admixture  of  religious  scepticism  or  indifference  in  the  agents 
and  admirers  of  his  policy.  There  is  a  story  told  of  one  of  the 
Archbishop  Electors  of  Mayence  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  tone  of  feeling  pre- 
valent among  the  higher  ecclesiastics  in  Germany.  He  was 
driving  one  day  in  his  carriage  through  the  streets  of  his  epis- 
copal city,  when  he  passed  a  poor  man  who  through  some  sudden 
accident  was  at  the  point  of  death.  He  was  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  the  man  dying  without  the  sacraments,  and  sent  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  look  for  a  priest ;  that  he  was  himself  qualified  to  render 
spiritual  assistance  seemed  never  for  a  moment  to  occur  to  him. 
Meanwhile  a-  restless  desire  for  change  and  distrust  of  existing 
institutions  and  principles  had  seized  clergy  and  laity  alike.  As 
Ranke  puts  it,  the  inferior  clergy  were  opposed  to  their  bishops, 
the  bishops  were  at  strife  with  the  archbishops,  and  they  in  their 
turn  were  at  variance  with  the  Pope.  The  most  prominent  point 
however  in  the  reforming  programme  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and 
that  on  which  he  was  himself  most  intent,  was  the  complete  sub- 
jection of  the  spiritual  to  the  civil  power.  That  such  a  design 
was  in  fact  incompatible  with  the  first  principle  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  could  hardly  have  escaped  a  less  acute  intellect 
than  his.  But  later  experience  has  proved  that,  in  proportion 
as  religious  earnestness  is  awakened,  all  communions,  Catholic 
or  Protestant — as  in  the  notable  instance  of  the  Free  Kirk  of 
Scotland — will  refuse  to  surrender  their  independence  _  to  an 
external  power.  In  these  days  however  the  problem,  if  it  is  in 
one  sense  more  complicated,  may  prove  less  difficult  of  adjustment. 
The  only  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  as  to 
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the  relations  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  Government i 
Church  and  Slate  alike  would  haw  been  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
modern  alternative  of  disestablishment,  which  would  at  once  surest 
itself  to  a  reformer  of  t  he  typo  of  Joseph  II.  now.  That  this  is  a 
complete  solution  of  the  ditiieulty  wo  are  very  fur  from  meaning  to 
imply.  Alter  a  century's  experience  of  "Free  Churches"  in 
America,  the  scheme  has  yet  to  be  produced — not  on  paper  simply 
but  in  practice — which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  chronic  conflict 
between  the  rival  pretensions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 
So  much  however  is  pretty  certain,  that  no  statesman  in  the  present 
<lay  would  be  likely  to  attempt  a  revival  of  the  drastic  but  abortive 
methods  of  Church  policy  which  have  immortalized  for  good  or 
for  evil  the  memory  of  the  royal  "  Sacristan." 


TIIK  CATS  OF  COUXTY  LOUTII. 

IT  has  always  seemed  to  us  unjust  that  Kilkenny  should  have 
its  traditional  monopoly  as  the  habitat  of  a  certain  variety  of 
•cat.  The  headquarters  of  the  Butlers  has  had  its  praises  cele- 
brated sweetly  in  snug,  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for 
believing  that  in  pluck  and  bottom  its  cats  are  superior,  when  the 
fancy  for  "  mutual  suicide,"  as  a  great  debater  once  called  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  takes  them,  to  the  cats  of  other  places  in 
Ireland.  The  recent  libel  case  in  which  Mr.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Callan,  M.P.,  were  prosecutor  and  defendant,  illustrates  the  fact 
quite  sufficiently.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  the  least  connexion  with  Kilkenny ;  yet  the  result  of  their 
battle,  morally,  if  not  legally,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  a  very 
Kilkennyish  type.  The  brutal  Saxon,  in  his  cold-blooded 
3neering  manner,  has  frequently  remarked  on  the  amiability  of 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  in  giving  full  information  before- 
hand of  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  go  on  in  a  Parliament 
House  on  College  Green.  This  latest  exhibition  cannot  be  said  to 
fall  short  of  any  former  one.  It  was  a  pretty  quarrel — a  very 
pretty  quarrel  indeed.  Why  it  should  have  been  fought  out  in 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  the  capital  whence  the  Saxon 
tyrannizes  over  Ireland  by  telegraph,  instead  of  on  the  banks  of  the 
Litiey,  nobody  knows  ;  but  so  it  pleased  the  prosecutor,  and  so  it 
•was.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  defendant  was  equally  pleased, 
or  that  he  seemed  to  be  so.  Mr.  Callan  was  for  a  long  time  rather 
coy  in  presenting  himself  on  the  ground  ;  but  at  last,  on  Monday, 
things  were  arranged  nicely  and  comfortably,  and  the  legal 
equivalents  for  coffee  and  pistols  were  duly  provided.  Theoretically 
Mr.  Callan  must  be  allowed  to  have  got  the  worst  of  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  jury  found  him  guilty;  but  the  Judge  put  off  the  question 
of  sentencing  him  in  the  hope  that  some  arrangement  might  still 
be  made.  The  interest  for  Englishmen,  however,  who  have 
thus  been  obliged  to  make  a  ring  for  the  decision  of  an  Irish 
row,  lies  not  in  the  result,  but  in  the  row  itself.  This}  it  has 
already  been  said,  was  a  vary  pretty  row  indeed,  calculated  to 
exalt  the  character  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  enable  the  lowly  shamrock  to  hold  up  its 
head  more  than  ever  in  the  face  of  the  insolent  rose. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  combatants  of  Monday  had  at  no 
very  distant  period  been  the  dearest  and  most  intimate  of  friends. 
Most  combatants — and  most  Irish  combatants  more  particularly— 
have  usually  passed  through  this  stage.  There  was  a  time  when  Mr. 
Callan  cashed  bills  for  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  when  Mr.  Sullivan,  with  a 
beautiful  mixture  of  the  affectionately  homely  and  theelaborately  elo- 
quent, describedMr.Callan  as  the"  sublimated  quintessence  ofa  brick." 
If  there  was  one  thing,  moreover,  of  which  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
thoroughly  convinced  in  reference  to  Mr.  Callan  as  an  electioneer- 
ing person,  it  was  of  the  manliness  and  straightforwardness  of  his 
conduct.  But  tout  passe,  tout  casse.  There  came  a  time  when  Mr. 
Sullivan  no  longer  regarded  Mr.  Callan  as  a  polished  corner-stone 
(at  least,  corner  brick)  in  the  temple  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ouint- 
cssence,  and  when  he  entertained  the  most  serious  doubts  of 
his  manliness  and  straightforwardness.  For  some  considerable 
period,  says  his  counsel,  who  ought  to  know,  he  simply  and 
quietly  withdrew  his  friendship  from  the  man  who  had  so 
sadly  (but  unexplainedly)  disappointed  him.  The  election  of 
last  spring,  however,  put  an  end,  possibly  to  the  simplicity, 
and  certainly  to  the  quietness,  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  relations  to 
bis  old  friend.  Mr.  Callan  happens  to  be  an  exceedingly  popular 
man  in  his  own  district,  so  popular  that  Election  Judges,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  are  of  opinion  that  treating  in  his  interest 
is  scarcely  a  corrupt  practice  because  the  persons  treated  are 
pretty  sure  to  vote  for  him  without  it.  In  the  borough  of  Dun- 
dalk  Mr.  Callan  was  defeated  by  an  English  intruder.  The  county 
election  coming  off  later,  he,  following  a  course  of  conduct  not  un- 
known either  in  England  or  Ireland,  thought  he  would  stand  there. 
This  upset  Mr.  Sullivan's  plans,  aud  his  rage  boiled  over  when, 
though  he  himself  was  elected,  Mr.  Callan  was  above  him  on  the 
poll,  and  his  own  chosen  colleague,  Mr.  Kirk,  was  at  the  bottom 
thereof.  He  accused  the  sublimated  quintessence  of  a  brick,  the 
manly  and  straightforward  friend  of  1874,  of  black-hearted 
treachery  ;  he  declared  before  high  heaven  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  sit  with  Mr.  Callan,  and  he  rated  the 
electors  of  Louth  in  the  finest  Hibernian  style  for  their 
conduct.  Mr.  Waddy  says  that  Mr.  Callan  opposed  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  his  colleague  "  by  means  which  he  would  not  detail."  The 
phrase  is  suggestive  of  terriblethings,but  the  means,  if  we  rightly 
remember  the  Blue-book  on  the  subject,  were  Mi-.  Callan's  own 
popularity,  and  a  barrel  of  porter  mixed  with  water  in  equal  pro- 


portions— for  such  is  the  moderation  of  (ho  men  of  Louth  in  tho 
matter  of  fermented  liquors.  However,  Mr.  Sullivan  told  the  .: 
thirsty  and  faithful  persons  that  they  had  indicted  a  black  dis- 
grace— perhaps  in  reference  to  the  ]*>rler  mi  their  gallant  county. 
The  distinction  of  the  county  and  its  inhabitants  is,  it  may  M 
noted,  one  id'  those  things  which  a  mere  Saxon  finds  it  hard  to 
apprehend.  "A  shout  of  shame" — mark  the  alliteration — would, 
Mr.  Sullivan  thought,  "resound  all  over  Ireland."  Finally,  the 
result  of  the  election  was  simply  and  quietly  described  as  "a  foul 
and  unmanly  blow  le veiled  at  Mr.  Kirk."  Now  Mr.  Callan  was 
not  pleased  at  this,  which  was  natural ;  and,  unluckily  for  him,  ho 
seems  to  havo  thought  that  (he  best  retort  for  mud  is  mud  of  a 
muddier  description.  Ho  telegraphed  to  a  Dublin  newspaper  a 
paragraph  insinuating  rather  than  affirming  that  Mr.  Sullivan  had 
been  supplied  with  money  for  election  expenses  by  a  Tory  ;  and  that 
in  return  for  this  accommodation  he  had  omitted  to  organize  a 
Home-rule  opposition  in  the  borough  which  his  creditor  repre- 
sented.   This  was  the  libel  complained  of. 

The  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  though  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
strove  manfully  to  keep  it  down  to  moderate  dimensions,  was  of 
the  finely  discursive  character  usual  in  an  Irish  row — an  oppro- 
brious expression  which  is  not  our  invention,  but  is  suggested  by 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Callan's  own  counsel.  The  principal  witness 
was  Mr.  Sullivan  himself,  Mr.  Callan  being,  by  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding which  his  antagonist  had  chosen,  prevented  from  giving 
his  own  version  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  this  was  no  very  great 
loss  ;  for  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  Mr.  Callan  or  any  one 
else  to  justify  anonymous  insinuations  of  the  kind  in  which 
he  had  indulged.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  evidence 
disclosed  a  state  of  things  which,  though  doubtless  harm- 
less enough,  is  a  little  odd.  The  House  of  Commons  has, 
we  trust,  not  yet  reached  the  condition  of  that  Irish  regiment 
extolled  in  one  of  Lever's  novels  as  the  perfection  of  friendli- 
ness and  consummate  financial  arrangement,  in  which  the  colonel 
habitually  drew  on  the  major,  the  major  on  the  senior  captain, 
and  so  down  to  the  junior  ensign,  who  in  his  turn  drew 
on  the  colonel.  This  consummation  is  probably  reserved  for  the 
Parliament  on  College  Green  itself.  But  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Sullivan,  having,  it  is  said,  some  money  lying  to  his  credit  in 
America,  obtained  it  by  a  bill  or  a  note  of  hand  given  to  Mr. 
Puleston,  M.P.,  who  in  his  turn  handed  on  the  document  to 
Mr.  Orrell  Lever,  M.P.,  who  gave  it  to  a  wine  merchant.  The  wine 
merchant  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  intelligent  con- 
stituencies last  April,  and  therefore  the  magic  circle  is  not  quite 
complete.  However,  the  bill  was  duly  met  when  it  fell 
due,  and  that  is  all  which  anybody  has  a  right  to  demand.  That 
Mr.  Puleston  is  a  Conservative  member  is  a  fact,  and  so  far  Mr. 
Callan's  telegraphic  libel,  as  it  is  now  decided  to  be,  was  true.  It 
is  also  true  that  Devonport,  the  constituency  which  Mr.  Puleston 
represents,  does  not  rejoice  in  a  Home  Hide  organization.  But 
this,  it  seems,  is  because  there  are  no  Home  Rulers  to  organize. 
There  are  not  out  of  barracks  a  dozen  Irishmen  in  Devonport,  that 
happy,  if  not  beautiful,  town.  So,  though  Mr.  Callan's  main 
facts  were  true,  his  insinuation  was  unproven  and  libellous, 
and  he  waits  his  sentence  accordingly.  The  explanation  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Callan's  counsel  for  the  trying  of  the  case  in 
London,  and  not  in  Dublin,  is  so  injurious  that,  but  for  the 
privileges  of  advocacy,  Mr.  Moloney  would  probably  draw 
down  Mr.  Sullivan's  wrath  upon  his  own  head.  It  is  said, 
whether  truly  or  not  we  cannot  say,  that  on  some  former  occa- 
sion when  Mr.  Sullivan  felt  himself  libelled,  his  cruel  country- 
men, though  they  admitted  the  fact,  assessed  at  sixpence  the 
damages  which  he  had  himself  estimated  at  three  thousand  pounds. 
The  story  is  but  too  illustrative  of  the  ancient  saying  about 
prophets  and  their  compatriots. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins — painfully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  half  the  Judges  are  dead,  or  ill,  or 
trying  election  petitions,  or  otherwise  incapacitated — may  have 
felt  it  a  little  hard  that  two  days  of  his  valuable  time  should 
have  been  taken  up  in  witnessing  the  conclusion  of  this  stramash. 
But  we  really  do  not  know  that  it  is  wise  to  discourage  Irish 
gentlemen,  when  they  are  inclined,  to  have  recourse  to  the  law.  It 
is  certainly  not  their  most  prominent  or  most  troublesome  failing 
at  the  present  moment;  and  it  would  almost  pay  England 
to  establish  a  separate  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  with  a  complete  establishment  of  judges,  to  let 
them  fight  out  their  battles  of  all  kinds  in  an  orderly  manner 
without  Boycotting,  or  carding,  or  cutting  off  the  tails  of  animals, 
or  any  of  the  other  incidents  of  existing  Irish  dissensions. 
Besides,  the  favourable  light  which  judicial  investigations  cast 
upon  the  character  of  the  patriots  engaged  in  them  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  best  effect.  The  consistency,  the  courtesy,  the  manly 
straightforwardness  which  have  been  disclosed  in  this  present  in- 
vestigation are  among  the  finest  qualities  desirable  in  legislators. 
The  pure  love  of  country  which  burns  in  the  Irish  breast,  and 
which  is  the  true  excuse  for  certain  boisterous  exhibitions  of 
feeling  (such  as  the  tail  business  just  referred  to)  which  are  mis- 
understood by  the  sluggish  Saxon  mind,  could  hardly  be  better 
exhibited  than  by  Mr.  Sullivan's  declaration  that  the  gallant  men 
of  Louth  had  iufiicted  a  black  disgrace  on  their  country  by 
electing,  not  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  but  a  Home  Ruler  as  decided  as 
himself.  Or  perhaps,  it  will  be  said  that  this  pure  love  of  country- 
is  better  illustrated  still  by  Mr.  Callan's  eagerness  to  transfer  the 
charge  of  using  English  gold  to  one  of  the  most  active  propagators 
of  the  system  upon  which  he  himself  is  supposed  to  have  set  his 
heart  as  the  only  panacea  for  Ireland.     There  really  is  not  much 
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left  of  these  two  gentlemen  after  their  battle,  though  the  verdict 
may  perhaps  justify  us  in  assigning  to  Mr.  Sullivan  the  "  tail  "  of 
the  original  Kilkenny  legend.  The  case  as  it  stands  is  not  quite 
satisfactory  to  vulgar  curiosity,'  because  it  might  have  been  inte- 
resting to  hear  Mr.  Puleston's  version  of  the  story.  But  to  aim 
at  the  too  much  is  an  acknowledged  mistake,  and  the  occurrence 
is  quite  rich  enough  in  matter  for  meditation  as  it  is. 


PROSrECTS  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

rpHE  course  of  the  iron  trade  during  the  past  twelve  months 
J-  has  not  been  quite  in  accordance  with  the  expectations 
cherished  towards  the  close  of  last  year.  The  large  American 
purchases  of  iron  had  then  given  rise  to  a  wild  speculation  which 
ran  up  prices  extravagantly.  But  this  rise  of  prices  brought  about 
a  reaction,  which  put  an  end  to  the  speculation  and  caused  a  fall 
almost  as  rapid,  though  not  as  great,  as  the  preceding  rise.  During 
the  fever  of  the  speculation  sanguine  people  persuaded  themselves 
that  we  were  immediately  to  witness  occe  again  an  inflation  like 
that  of  1872-3  ;  when  the  reaction  came,  despondent  people  con- 
cluded that  the  revival  was  only  a  spurt,  and  that  the  trade  would 
speedily  fall  back  into  a  state  of  depression.  Both  expectations 
have  been  falsified.  There  has  been  steady,  but  gradual  and 
health}',  improvement.  This  improvement  has  been  mainly  due,  of 
course,  to  a  continued  demand  for  consumption ;  but  to  a  large  extent 
also  it  is  attributable  to  the  moderation  of  the  working  classes.  If 
the  workpeople,  when  the  wild  speculation  of  last  winter  sent  up 
prices  so  suddenly  and  extravagantly,  had  insisted  upon  sharing  in 
the  profits  in  the  form  of  increased  wages,  they  would  have  made 
it  impossible  for  their  employers,  without  a  general  cessation  of 
production,  to  reduce  prices  the  instant  the  speculation  col- 
lapsed. Happily  they  showed  better  judgment,  and  the  result 
has  been  that,  between  the  lowness  of  wages  and  the  economies 
introduced  during  the  long  depression,  the  employers  have  been 
able  to  adjust  prices  to  the  demand,  and  to  go  on  producing  on  an 
ever-increasing  scale,  realizing  at  the  same  time  a  handsome  profit. 
This  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  has  of  course 
been  beneficial  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  whole  community. 
Furnace  after  furnace,  previously  blown  out,  has  been  relighted, 
and  mills  have  been  worked  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power. 
Men  out  of  employment  have,  in  consequence,  been  taken  on. 
The  benefit  to  them  and  their  families  is  evident  enough  ;  but 
it  extends  very  much  further.  The  men  are  now  able  to 
clear  off  the  debts  they  had  run  up  with  tradesmen,  and 
besides  have  more  money  to  spend  with  the  butcher  and  baker, 
the  draper  and  bootmaker.  These  various  tradespeople  in  turn, 
finding  the  money  due  to  them  coming  in  and  the  demand 
for  their  goods  steadily  augmenting,  are  in  a  position  to  lay  in 
better  stocks,  and,  moreover,  to  increase  their  own  family  ex- 
penditure. The  wholesale  dealers  feel  the  effect,  and  give  larger 
orders  to  the  manufacturers.  Thus  the  first  improvement  is 
transmitted  from  trade  to  trade  and  from  class  to  class,  the  several 
steps  in  the  process  acting  and  reacting  upon  one  another. 

The  magnitude  of  the  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  can  be 
shown  by  a  few  statistics.  According  to  Messrs.  J.  E.  Swan 
and  Brothers,  there  were  in  blast  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  last 
■week  120  furnaces,  against  99  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  This  is  an  increase  in  Scotland  of  over  20  per  cent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Cleveland  Ironmasters'  Association  there  are  118 
furnaces  in  blast  in  the  Cleveland  district,  against  93  at  this  time 
last  year,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  27  per  cent.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  collapse  of  speculation  in  the  spring,  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  prices,  we  have  in  these  two  important 
districts  an  increase  of  producing  power  ranging  from  20  to 
27  per  cent.  Again,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  we 
find  the  actual  production  in  Scotland  last  week  481,000  tons, 
against  389,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year — 
an  increase  of  nearly  24  per  cent.  In  Cleveland  the  propor- 
tionate increase  in  October  was  about  the  same.  These  figures 
establish  conclusively  what  we  said  above,  that  the  trade  all 
through  the  current  year  has  been  profitable,  that  more  and  more 
of  the  capital  lying  idle  has  been  beneficially  employed,  and  that 
large  numbers  of  additional  hands  have  been  set  to  work.  Yet 
prices  are  considerably  lower  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago. 
Thus  the  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  at  the  end  of  last  week  was  only 
52s.  jd.,  against  59*.  yd.  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year — a  fall 
of  7s.  2d.,  or  12  per  cent.  At  Middlesborough  the  October  price 
"was  39s.,  against  41s. — a  fall  of  28.,  or  nearly  5  per  cent.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  speculation  was  in  full  swing  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  that  prices  then  were  much  above  those  that 
i-uled  in  the  spring.  Since  the  spring,  in  fact,  there  has  been 
a  recovery,  although  there  has  been  a  fall  as  compared  with 
twelve  months  ago.  As  there  has  been  an  advance  since  the  spring 
contemporaneous  with  a  great  increase  of  production,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  consumption  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  pro- 
duction. But  many  persons  deny  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
allege,  on  the  contrary,  that  speculation  has  again  sprung  up,  and 
now,  as  last  autumn,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  advance  in  prices. 
In  support  of  this  contention  there  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
exports  of  iron  have  greatly  fallen  off.  The  shipments  to  foreign 
ports  and  coastwise  from  Cleveland  and  the  Clyde  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  appear  indeed  to  have  decreased  nearly  19 
per  cent.,  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
Thus  we  have  this  very  curious  state  of  things — a  rapidly  increasing 


production,  prices  not  so  high  as  twelve  months  ago,  but  higher 
than  in  the  spring,  and  steady,  a  general  feeling  in  the  trade 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
causing  a  demand  on  the  part  of  workmen  for  an  advance  of 
wages  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers  to  give 
it,  and  yet  a  marked  decrease  in  shipments,  showing  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  foreign  demand.  Some  persons,  as  we  have 
already  said,  explain  the  facts  by  the  prevalence  of  specula- 
tion. Others,  admitting  the  speculation  and  the  support  it 
affords  to  prices,  allege  that  it  rests  on  a  solid  basis  of  increased 
consumption,  just  as  the  speculation  of  last  winter  was  called  into 
being  by  the  American  purchases,  and  they  contend  further  that  the 
increase  is  in  the  home  consumption.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if,  aa 
we  have  shown  to  be  the  case,  the  production  has  increased  about 
24  per  cent,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  while  the  consumption  has 
decreased  19  per  cent.,  the  stock  on  hand  ought  to  have  aug- 
mented 43  per  cent.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increased 
stock  in  the  public  stores  in  Cleveland  is  only  about  8£  per  cent., 
and  on  the  Clyde  the  increase  is  quite  insignificant.  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  makers  has  increased 
enormously.  On  that  point,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  statistics. 
But,  if  it  be  not  so — and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
so — the  home  consumption  must  have  increased  immensely. 
Theoretically  we  should  look  for  such  an  increase.  We  pointed 
out  just  now  how  a  revival  in  any  one  great  trade  is  transmitted 
through  every  other  trade.  As  each  of  these  improves,  each 
person  engaged  in  it  finds  himself  better  off  than  he  was  before  •, 
he  looks  upon  everything  with  more  hope,  and  every  one  he  meets 
is  equally  cheerful.  He  is  thus  encouraged  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
penditure which  perhaps  he  had  long  been  meditating,  but  did  not 
feel  justified  in  incurring.  He  improves  his  machinery,  enlarges 
his  premises,  and  so  on.  Now  it  was  in  the  iron  trade  that  the 
revival  began  last  year,  and  naturally  it  took  some  time  for  that 
revival  to  act  upon  other  trades,  and  for  these  in  turn  to  react  upon, 
iron.  As  regards  the  foreign  demand,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  greatly  fallen  off,  there  are  symptoms  of  a  large  increase 
in  the  near  future.  A  fortnight  ago,  when  writing  about  the 
railways  of  the  world,  we  remarked  that  railway  building  in 
most  countries  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  we  might  expect 
another  period  of  active  construction.  Short  as  is  the  time  that 
has  since  elapsed,  we  have  already  had  something  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  our  forecast.  To  go  no  further  than  the  American  con- 
tinent, a  Syndicate  has  just  undertaken  to  advance  within  the 
next  three  years  eight  millions  sterling  to  complete  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad — the  line  which  ruined  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  whose 
failure  in  1873  began  the  great  New  York  panic.  Then  we  have 
plans  on  foot  for  opening  up  Mexico  by  means  of  railways.  And, 
lastly,  there  are  rumours  of  an  Argentine  Railway  Loan.  All 
these  projects  mean  a  largely  augmented  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel. 

With  the  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  there  has  been 
a  marked  enhancement  in  the  value  of  iron  Companies'  shares. 
The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Statist  of  November  20  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  work  out  in  detail  and  tabulate  tho 
movement  in  the  prices  of  the  shares  of  fifty-two  iron  and  coal 
Companies  dealt  in  upon  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  follow  him  in  his  classification,  or  to 
note  the  effect  of  additions  to  or  reductions  of  the  capital  of  some 
of  the  Companies.  But  the  broad  results  which  he  brings  out  are 
very  striking.  Taking  the  par  value — that  is,  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  capital — to  be  represented  by  the  index  number  100-, 
the  writer  shows  that  in  December  1877  the  market  value 
was  only  68 ;  in  other  words,  the  depreciation  was  then  32, 
per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  one-third.  In  May  1878  the  market  value 
had  fallen  to  63"  1,  a  depreciation  of  almost  37  per  cent.  In 
August  1879  the  market  value  had  actually  fallen  as  low  as  477  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  depreciation  had  reached  52-3  per  cent.,  or,  in 
other  words,  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  shares  was  lost.  This 
was  the  extreme  limit  of  the  depreciation,  and  it  speaks  eloquently 
of  the  depression  which  had  fallen  upon  the  iron  and  coal  trades, 
and  of  the  deep  discredit  into  which  the  properties  had  fallen. 
Just  then  the  American  demand  set  in,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perties began  to  rise  steadily.  In  October  last  the  market  value 
was  represented  by  78-4 ;  in  other  words,  it  was  10  per  cent, 
higher  than  at  the  end  of  1877,  the  depreciation  being,  in  fact, 
only  21-6  per  cent.  Compared  with  August  of  last  year,  the  rise 
is  from  477  to  78'4,  or  307,  being  over  64  per  cent,  from  the 
point  of  starting.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  differently,  whereas  a 
holder  of  one  of  those  shares  in  August  of  last  year  would  hava 
got  on  sale  only  9s.  6hd.  in  the  pound  on  the  nominal  capital,  in 
October  last  he  would  have  got  15s.  8d. ;  and  the  upward  tendency 
still  continues.  Assuming  that  the  rise  has  been  in  the  same 
proportion  in  iron  and  coal  property  not  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, it  will  be  seen  how  immense  is  the  increase  in  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  those  two  vast  industries. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  French  Gallery  is  as  usual  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  one  large  picture  of  un- 
doubted merit,  which  is  in  this  instance  M.  Luminais's  "  Les 
Enerves  de  Jumieges,"  a  work  in  which  a  somewhat  ghastly 
subject  is  treated  with  great  power  and  skill.  Some  people  may 
wish  that  the  painter's  art  had  fixed  on  a  more  agreeable  theme, 
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just  as  there  are  some  people  who  dislike  or  resent  the  representa- 
tion of  any  suffering  either  on  tlio  stage  or  in  tic-lion.  In  M. 
Luminais's  work  there  is  none  of  the  vulgar  obtrusion  of  phyi  teal 
pniu  which  may  be  justly  reprobated,  and  which  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
reprobated  by  the  class  ot'  people  which  wo  have  indicated.  The 
same  mind  which  is  bored  by  a  tine  tragedy  or  a  finely  tragic 
picture  will  bo  delighted  with  reading  every  vulgar  detail  and 
looking  at  every  vulgar  woodcut  of  a  horrible  accident.  In  the 
one  case,  a  cortaiu  call  is  made  upon  thought  and  emotion  ;  in  the 
other,  no  appeal  is  made  to  anything  ab.ivo  the  lowest  feelings, 
which  are,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  more  or  less  common  to  humanity. 
The  question  might  be  a  not  uninteresting  one  to  pursue,  but 
further  consideration  of  it  at  present  would  take  us  too  far  from  M. 
Luininais"s  picture.  The  motive  of  this  is  explained  by  the 
words  given  in  French  on  the  frame  of  the  picture  itself, 
and  translated  into  English  in  the  Catalogue: — "  Clovis  II., 
having  conquered  his  rebellious  sons,  crippled  them  by  destroying 
the  sinews  of  their  legs,  placed  them  in  a  barge,  and  abandoned 
them  to  tho  current  of  the  Seine.  The  unfortunate  princes  were, 
however,  rescued  by  some  monks  from  the  Monastery  of  Jumidges, 
who  perceived  their  helpless  condition."  In  M.  Luminais's  work 
there  is  no  hint  conveyed  of  tho  succour  which  finally  came ;  we 
are  shown  only  tho  barge  drifting  down  the  stream,  and  carrying: 
the  two  princes  at  the  caprice  of  the  river.  The  colouring,  both 
in  the  landscape  and  in  the  figures  and  their  surroundings,  is  cast 
in  a  low  tone.  The  dull  yellows  and  greys  of  the  drapery  are 
relieved  only  by  the  dull  red  of  the  cushions  against  which  the 
heads  of  Clovis's  sons  lean,  and  which  are  supported  on  an  upright 
board  covered  with  a  black  cloth.  The  painter's  strength  is  ap- 
parent enough  in  all  these  details,  but  is  more  fully  shown  in  the 
expression  which  he  has  given  both  to  the  hands  and  the  faces  of 
the  wretched  young  men,  whom  one  simple-hearted  critic,  deceived 
apparently  by  the  sound  of  the  French  word,  has  described  as 
looking  "  enervated.''  The  expression  in  each  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  terribly  true.  The  picture  is  instinct  with  force  and 
feeling,  and  is  of  course  all  the  finer  for  being  painted  with 
complete  restraint  and  avoidance  of  anything  approaching  to 
clap-trap. 

Many  of  the  smaller  pictures  illustrate  in  a  curious  way  the 
remarks  which  we  quoted  last  week  from  Mr.  Atkinson's  Art  in 
Germany  as  to  the  mania  for  tiny  pictures.  M.  Sell,  for  instance, 
sends  three  or  four  works  of  this  kind,  all  of  them  dealing  with 
the  somewhat  well-worn  subject  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and  all 
of  them  executed  with  a  vigour  and  dash  which  might,  one  would 
think,  be  advantageously  employed  on  larger  canvases.  The  best  of 
them  perhaps  is  "  Surprised  "  (197),  which  has  a  remarkable  air  of 
life  and  movement;  but  we  doubt  with  Mr.  Atkit;  son  whether  the 
encouragement  of  pictures  which  have  to  be  looked  at  through  a 
magnifying  glass  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  art.  Another  and 
an  admirable  work,  dealing  on  a  larger  scale  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, will  be  found  in  M.  Medard's  "  1'  th'  Imminent  Deadly 
Breach"  (77),  which  is  a  sombre  and  powerful  picture.  M. 
Seifert  has  on  the  first  wall  two  somewhat  curious  pictures,  both 
remarkably  smooth  and  careful  in  execution,  both  wanting  in 
solidity  and  life,  but  yet  having  a  certain  attraction.  The  second, 
"T  Know  a  Maiden  Fair  to  See"  (5),  is  painted  on  a  gold  back- 
ground. Among  the  landscapes  three  or  four  are  exhibited  by  M. 
Heflner,  and  one  of  these,  "A  Flitting  Gleam  before  the  Storm" 
(59),  has  much  beauty  and  originality.  A  fine  and  striking 
etlect  is  produced  by  a  heavy  mass  of  cloud  which  seems  to  be 
rolling  up  to  the  spectator  from  the  background,  and  which  contrasts 
well  with  the  excellently  managed  light  in  the  foreground.  In 
other  pictures  of  M.  Ilefiner's  (9,  75)  the  treatment  is  less  skilful, 
and  the  one  last  named  suggests  a  not  altogether  happy  reminis- 
cence of  M.  Munthe,  who  is  well  represented  in  the  Gallery,  es- 
pecially by  "Ice-bound"'  (125),  which  is  in  his  happiest  vein. 
Whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  M.  Ileffner's  work,  it  is  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  specimens  of  native  art  contributed  by  Mr. 
B.  W.  Leader,  whose  radically  vicious  method  certainly  does 
not  improve  by  constant  repetition.  His  "  Making  Hay  while  the 
Sun  Shines "  (70)  presents  a  really  startling  resemblance  to  the 
tin  images  of  trees  and  meu  with  which  most  of  us  have  been  de- 
lighted in  our  childhood,  and  the  same  curiously  angular,  metallic, 
false,  and  flickering  touch  runs  in  perhaps  a  somewhat  less  degree 
through  all  tho  work  which  Mr.  Leader  shows.  From  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Leader  continues  year  after  year  to  produce  work  of  this 
quality,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  commands  a  certain  measure 
of  success  ;  and  that  this  should  be  so  is  not  an  altogether  happy 
reflection,  so  far  as  the  true  interests  of  art  are  concerned.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bartlett  contributes  a  work  which  has  much  promise  in 
"Netting  Eels  on  the  River  Loire,  near  Foutainebleau  "  (109). 
With  some  faults,  among  which  are  a  certain  hardness  of  quality 
and  a  conventional  rendering  of  the  water  surface,  the  work  yet 
has  a  work  and  spirit  which  are  distinctive  and  attractive.  An- 
other and  a  smaller  truth  by  the  same  painter,  "  Happy  Child- 
hood "  (50),  is  also  marked  by  much  excellence  of  feeling-;  but  the 
drawing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  is  unhappy.  Just  above 
the  "  Netting  Eels  "  are  two  remarkably  tine  pictures  painted  on 
the  miniature  scale,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  by  M. 
Wenglein,  "  Sportsmen  in  Bavaria"  (101)  and  "A  Good  Day's 
Sport"  (111).  The  quality  of  light  and  the  sense  of  movement 
in  these  two  works  are  very  striking.  The  place  opposite  to  M. 
Luminais's  large  picture,  already  described,  is  occupied  by  M. 
Priou's  "A  Satyr  Family"  (162),  a  work  which  contrives  to 
give  freshness  to  a  subject  which  is  old-fashioned  enough.  The 


altitude's  of  tho  group,  and  notably  of  tho  father,  aro  full  of  Hpirit, 
and  tin"  ell'ect  of  the  picture  is  decidedly  attractive.    Among  otlnr 

works  in  the  Gallery  we  may  specially  mention  two  excellen t land- 
scapes (192,  194)  by  Hen  von  Biichmann,  a  view  of  Venice,  some- 
thing'after 'the  manner  of  Guardi,  by  Signor  Pina/.io  (t</>),  and 
"  The  Dream  "  (195),  by  M.  Benlliure,  a  very  odd  work  witli  a 
good  deal  of  grotesque  power. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  work  to  bo  seen  at 
tho  Fourteen Ih  Winter  Exhibition  at  tho  Dudley  Gallery.  As  far  as 
well-known  painters  are  concerned,  perhaps  tho  most  remarkable 
pictures  to  be  found  there  aro  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Moore.  One  of  these,  "  A  Shower  Clearing  off  at  Sunset"  (218;, 
is  a  work'  of  the  highest  merit.  The  beauty  of  the  composition  and 
the  colouring  have  much  attraction;  but,  as  an  artistic  feat,  the  ex- 
traordinary skill  with  which  a  transient  ell'ect  has  been  seized  is  yet 
more  remarkable.  Another  picture,  a  sea-piece,  is  an  unusually 
fino  specimen  of  the  artist's  work,  but  it  is  perhaps  less  stiiking 
than  the  picture  just  described.  Mr.  Mac  Whirtcr  sends  two  pictures 
which  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  more  daring  than  successful.  One, 
"  Thunderstorm  on  the  Grand  Prairie  "  (167),  with  a  train  crossing 
through  the  storm,  inevitably  suggest  s  comparison  with  Turner's  well- 
known  picture,  and  the  comparison  is  not  altogether  favourable  to 
Mr.  MacWhirter.  The  other,  "A  Summer  Storm,  Venice  "  (255),  is 
far  more  successful,  but  is  disfigured  like  the  first  picture  by  the 
curious  method  adopted  to  indicate  lightning.  Mr.  Macbeth 's  "  A 
Brittany  Waitress  "  (30)  is  a  disappointing  work,  unpleasing  in 
colour,  and  devoid  of  auy  attraction  in  expression  or  in  technical 
skill.  '  Mr.  John  O'Connor's  "  Paul's  Wharf  "  (84),  is  a  very  bright 
and  attractive  work,  which  might  serve  as  a  good  practical  answer 
to  people  who  complain  that  London  has  no  beauty  and  no  sun- 
light. Another  picture  which  deals  with  the  river,  and  a 
picture  of  remarkable  merit,  is  Mr.  Arthur  Severn's  "  West- 
minster at  Sunset "  (76),  which  has  much  dignity  and  tender- 
ness. The  painting  is  good  throughout,  and  especially  so  in  the 
treatment  of  the  dying  light  falling  on  the  water.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Leslie  sends  two  pictures  (150,  162),  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  no  one  but  Mr.  Leslie  could  have  painted.  Two  works  by 
French  artists  are  particularly  striking,  "  Le  Calvaire  de  Mont  St. 
Pere"  (190),  by  M.  Leon  Lhermitte,  and  the"  Vue  de  Rouen  "  (367) 
by  M.  Jule3  Lessore.  The  combined  breadth  and  minuteness  of 
the  last-named  work  are  admirable.  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy  has  a 
fine  dashing  riding  picture,  "  The  Old  Squire's  Favourite  "  ( 1 57), 
and  an  excellent  "  Study  of  Foxhounds  "  (96).  On  the  same  wall 
as  this  hangs  a  curiously  daring  and,  it  may  be  added,  successful 
work,  "  The  Scarlet  Ibis  "  (128),  by  Mr.  Matthew  Hale.  Almost 
every  conceivable  hue  and  variety  of  red  has  been  brought 
into  the  picture,  with  an  audacity  which  is,  however,  ex- 
cused by  the  harmonious  result.  Another  curious  and  clever 
work  is  "  My  Wood-Engraver's  Bench  at  the  Graphic — Gas- 
light "  (167),  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Godard.  Among  the  sea-pieces 
Mr.  Joseph  Henderson's  bright  and  pleasant  " A  Fresh  Breeze" 
(204),  and  Mr.  Napier  Hemy's  admirable  "Over  the  Bar'' 
(258^,  attract  special  attention.  Several  small  pictures  of  merit 
bave  been  "  floored."  Among  them  we  may  mention  Mr.  II.  T. 
Vernede's  "  Foris,  Ischii  "  (323),  Mrs.  Gosse's  "  Fort  Beauregard, 
Besancon"  (285),  and  Mr.  Bevan  Collier's  "  Medmenham  "  (289). 
Just  above  these  last  hangs  a  very  pleasing  work  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Holloway,  "  Low  Tide — Ravenglass  "  (292).  On  the  screen 
are  two  admirable  pictures  by  Mr.  Clem  Lambert,  "  Eel  Spearers  " 
(424)  and  "Low  Tide"  (441).  Mr.  T.  M.  Brooke's  panel  of 
•' Lucretia "'  (421)  is  a  little  disappointing.  On  the  wall,  close 
to  the  screen,  is  a  capital  study  of  "Leopards"  (371),  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Lodge.  The  show  of  sculpture  is  not  particularly  bril- 
liant or  extensive;  but  Mr.  Lawson's  "Jeannie  Deans"  (456), 
and  Mr.  Ilamo  Thorny  croft's  "Study  of  a  Head  "(461),  are  both 
works  of  merit. 

At  the  Hanover  Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street  there  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  oil-paintings  by  British  artists,  and  of  original  drawings 
and  sketches  made  for  Punch  by  various  artists.  The  largest 
picture  exhibited  is  Mr.  11.  B.  Browning's  "  The  Delivery  to  the 
Secular  Arm — a  Scene  during  the  existence  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition at  Antwerp,  1570."  The  painting  is  careful,  hard,  and 
for  the  most  part  uninteresting.  The  girl  who  is  the  victim,  and 
the  soldiers  who  guard  her,  are  curiously  wooden,  and  the  colour 
is  not  pleasing.  The  best  thing  in  the  work  is  perhaps  the  air 
of  fanatical  conviction  given  to  the  face  and  figure  of  the  presiding 
judge.  The  pictures  are,  for  the  most  part,  from  well-known 
hands.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  sends  two  charming 
landscape  sketches  and  a  study  of  a  head  (31,  60,  61).  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema's  '•  A  Mirror  "  (103),  and  his  water-colour, "  Watch- 
ing the  Passers-by"  (74),  are  in  his  best  manner,  aud  Mrs.  Alma- 
Tadema's  "  Helping  the  Gardener  "  (1 1 1)  is  a  very  pretty  and  real 
study  of  child  life.  Mr.  John  O'Connor's  "Verona  from  the  Ponte 
Nuovo  "  (99)  is  admirable  for  its  brightness  and  breadth  without 
carelessness  of  execution.  Of  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory's  contributions, 
"At  the  Welsh  Harp"  (102)  is  the  best;  and  of  Mr.  Collier's 
works  we  prefer  "  Streatley  "  (75),  and  "  From  my  Window  at 
Lucerne"  (37).  Mr.  Watts  sends  his  admirable  portrait  of  Mr. 
Robert  Browning,  and  "  The  Temptation  "  (98),  a  work  of  much 
beauty.    The  Punch  drawings  are  of  course  full  of  interest. 
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THE  OPERA. 

WHEN  last  we  noticed  the  opera  at  low  prices,  we  ventured 
to  hope  that  there  might  be  an  improvement  in  the  repre- 
sentations as  the  season  grew  older ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Lope  has  not  been  realized.  With  all  the  promises  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  has  been 
"  great  cry  but  little  wool."  Whether  it  is  remunerative  to 
present  to  the  public  a  series  of  well-worn  operas  with  decidedly 
inefficient  caste3  is  a  question  we  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
What  -.-e  have  to  do  with  is  that  a  number  of  second-rate,  or 
worse  1.  an  second-rate,  artists  have  filled  first-rate  parts,  and 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  we  have  to  record  a  series  of  at  best  poor 
performances  of  most  of  the  favourite  operas.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has 
shown  what  ensemble  without  "  stars :'  can  accomplish.  Some 
of  the  present  performances  have  shown  fully  what  can  be  reached 
by  the  absence  both  of  particular  and  general  excellence. 

Since  we  last  wrote  we  have  had  several  new  performers  pre- 
sented to  us  in  leading  parts  in  well-known  operas.  Mine. 
Giovannoni-Zacchi  as  Valentina  in  the  Huguenots,  Signor  Aldi- 
jzhieri  in  Rigoletto,  and  Mme.  Amadi  as  Malfio  Orsini  in  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  have  been  successively  presented  to  the  public,  but  to  none 
of  them  is  it  possible  to  give  the  honour  of  the  first  rank  among 
operatic  artists.  Added  to  this,  there  have  been  introduced  a 
number  of  persons  to  perform  important  parts  whom  the  manage- 
ment itself  considers  unworthy  to  appear  in  print,  as  their  names 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  programme. 

At  the  first  production  of  Les  Huguenots  Mme.  Giovannoni- 
Zacchi  made  her  debut  before  a  London  audience  as  Valentina. 
A  dramatic  soprano,  as  it  is  called,  of  considerable  experience, 
she  is  yet  the  least  pleasing  singer  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
part.  To  begin  with,  she  is  hampered  with  a  tremolo  which  on 
our  stage  is  fortunately  considered  anything  but  an  accomplish- 
ment worthy  of  praise  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  prime  donne  which  Mr.  Armit  has  presented  to  us 
is  more  or  less  tainted  with  this  fault.  Mile.  Rosina  Isidor,  Mile. 
Lorenzini-Gianoli,  and  now  Mme.  Zacchi,  all  indulge  in  the  arti- 
ficial trick,  and  are  proportionately  irritating.  The  consequence 
is  that  many  people  are  led  to  think  that  the  sostenuto  style  of 
singing  is  not  in  favour  on  the  Continent,  which  is  very  far  from 
the  truth.  As  to  the  other  parts  in  this  opera,  Signor  Vizzani  as 
Raoul  was  passable,  Signor  Bonetti  as  Nevers  tolerable,  but  Signor 
Quintilli-Leoni  as  St.  Bris  was  hardly,  we  think,  in  his  natural 
element.  Signor  Antonucci's  Marcello  was  a  remarkable  per- 
formance. The  weakness  of  this  singer's  memory  gave  the  con- 
ductor an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  vocal  powers.  We  may 
perhaps  arrive  at  a  time  when  the  conductor  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  prominent  place  in  the  vocal  parts  of  an  opera,  but  we 
think  that  the  period  has  scarcely  yet  been  reached  when  the 
audience  will  look  with  favour  upon  the  feat.  The  one  redeeming 
feature  in  the  performance  was,  of  course,  the  Urbano  of  Mme. 
Trebelli.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it  further  than  to  say  that 
for  grace  and  dramatic  power  it  was  unequalled,  and  made  that  part 
of  the  performance  in  which  she  appeared  really  enjoyable  to 
the  audience. 

Signor  Aldighieri,  in  Rigoletto,  was  another  novelty.  A  six-foot 
hunchback  is  rather  an  anomaly ;  but,  nevertheless,  Signor  Aldi- 
ghieri acted  the  part  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour  and  with  much 
feeling.  In  the  ghastly  scene  where  he  appears  before  the  cour- 
tiers with  the  knowledge  that  he  has  been  the  agent  in  the 
destruction  of  his  own  daughter's  honour,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
curse  of  Monterone,  and  also  in  the  subsequent  scene  with  Gilda,  he 
showed  that  he  was  an  actor  of  considerable  merit.  Signor 
Runcio's  Duke  was  a  careful,  albeit  a  somewhat  colourless,  ren- 
dering, and  in  the  one  song  that  he  is  expected  to  shine  in — 
namely,  "  La  donna  e  mobile  " — he  failed  to  give  the  efi'ect  with 
which  Giuglini  was  formerly  accustomed  to  entrance  the  audi- 
ence. Signor  Antonucci  again  compelled  unwilling  attention 
to  his  performance.  He  is  not  the  first  Sparafucile  whom  we  have 
heard  attempt  the  part  with  insufficient  knowledge,  and  he  is  far 
from  being  the  best  among  the  singers  whose  failure  in  the 
character  we  remember.  The  part  of  Gilda  was  taken  by  Mile.  Giulia 
Bressolles  (who  appeared  in  Les  Huguenots  as  Mile,  de  Bressolles) 
"  at  a  moment's  notice  and  without  rehearsal,"  and  in  considera- 
tion of  that  fact  we  refrain  from  criticism. 

The  new  singer  in  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  Mme.  Amadi,  as  Maffio 
Orsini.  Rather  a  mezzo-soprano  than  a  contralto,  Mme.  Amadi 
combines  a  sympathetic  voice  with  considerable  stage  experience, 
and  altogether  presents  us  with  a  very  creditable  representation  of 
tho  character  she  undertakes.  Signor  Runcio  played  Gennaro, 
and  Signor  Ordinas  Alfonso.  The  latter,  in  the  opening  of  the 
first  act,  not  only  sang  painfully  flat,  but  in  the  aria  "  Vieni  la  mia 
vendetta  "  again  indulged  in  the  offensively  "  yapping  "  utterance 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  before  in  his  rendering  of  "  Dio  dell' 
or  "  in  Faust.  Mme.  Zacchi's  Lucrezia  presented  no  startlingly  new 
features,  and  her  persistent  tremolo  wa3  as  irritating  as  formerly. 
With  the  notice  of  these  four  singers  we  have  exhausted  the 
printed  caste,  and  as  to  who  Gubetta,  Rustighello,  and  other  of 
the  eleven  dramatis  persona;  are,  we  fire  totally  left  in  the  dark.  It 
is  a  pity,  for  we  might  have  said  something  in  their  favour  had 
we  known  their  names ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  waste 
praise  upon  nameless  personages.  The  management  consider  them 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  that  must  be  enough  for  us. 

Last  Thursday  week  Signor  Tito  Mattel's  opera  of  Maria  de 
Gand  was  produced.    The  libretto  is  the  work  of  the  Italian 


novelist  and  dramatist,  Signor  G.  T.  Cimino,  and  the  English 
words,  which  have  the  advantage  of  being  really  a  translation  of 
the  Italian,  are  by  Mr.  Henry  Hersee.  This  work  was,  we 
understand,  first  produced  in  private  at  St.  George's  Hall,  in 
1878.  Since  then,  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  re- 
modelled and  made  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  larger  stage  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  applause  which  greeted  the  composer 
at  his  entrance  into  the  orchestra  was  continued  throughout  the 
piece,  and  if  that  be  any  criterion  of  success,  Signor  Tito  Mattei  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  a  triumph. 

The  action  of  the  opera  takes  place  in  Brussels  just  at  the  time 
when  Alva  has  been  sent  to  enforce  the  laws  against  heresy  by 
Philip  II.  The  first  act  opens  with  a  bal  masque  at  the  house  of 
Giorgio  di  Gand.  Giorgio  enters  reading  a  letter  which  informs 
him  that  Riccardo  Orley,  a  great  friend  of  his  and  a  former  lover 
of  his  wife,  is  coming.  He  is  much  disturbed,  for  he  knows  that 
Riccardo  is  watched  as  a  suspected  conspirator.  At  this  moment 
his  hears  his  wife  Maria  singing  a  love  song  which  arouses  his 
suspicions  that  she  is  in  love  with  Riccardo,  and  in  a  scene  of  some 
power  strives  to  believe  that  his  suspicions  are  false.  Maria  enters, 
and  on  learning  that  Riccardo  is  coming,  begs  her  husband  not  to 
harbour  him.  Giorgio,  assured,  says  thathe  will  neverrefuse  asylum 
to  a  faithful  friend.  The  festivities  continue,  when  Riccardo  ap- 
pears masked  and  is  recognized  by  Maria.  Giorgio  warns  Riccardo 
of  his  danger,  and  he  determines  to  fly  away  to  an  old  castle  of 
his  at  Laeken.  At  this  juncture  a  certain  Andrea  van  Heysen 
appears,  rather  the  worse  for  drink,  and  after  insulting  one  of  the 
guests,  proceeds  to  fight  him,  but  i3  interrupted  by  Giorgio,  and 
the  curtain  falls.  The  second  act  shows  us  Riccardo  Orley 's 
ruined  castle.  After  apostrophizing  the  ruins,  he  is  joined  by 
some  fellow-conspirators,  who  swear  allegiance  to  his  cause.  As 
they  are  going  oft'  the  stage  Maria  and  her  attendant  Anna  enter, 
and  Riccardo  is  overjoyed  to  find  who  the  masked  lady  is.  She 
comes  to  beg  him  to  fly  the  country,  as  he  is  watched  by  the 
Spaniards ;  but  he,  confident  in  the  success  of  his  conspiracy,  at 
first  refuses ;  when,  however,  he  finds  that  she  i3  really  in  love 
with  him,  he  relents  and  is  about  to  go  off  with  her.  Just 
at  that  moment  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards  is  announced, 
and  he  determines  to  remain  and  carry  out  his  plot.  As 
the  Spaniards  approach  he  leads  Maria  away  by  a  secret 
passage  to  her  castle.  The  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
in  Brussels  is  the  scene  of  the  third  act,  which  opens  with  the 
entry  of  Alva  into  the  town  amidst  much  martial  music.  The 
fatal  edict  against  heresy  is  displayed  in  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
guarded  by  two  soldiers  in  armour.  Riccardo  and  his  friend 
Giorgio  enter  and  read  it.  Alva,  in  his  speech  to  the  people,  re- 
minds them  that  there  are  some  amongst  the  Flemings  who  accuse 
the  King  of  tyranny.  Giorgio,  upon  this,  rashly  comes  forward 
and  declares  that  he  is  amongst  these,  and  delivers  himself  of  a 
diatribe  against  foreign  soldiers,  war,  and  broken  faith.  Riccardo, 
seeing  his  friend  in  danger,  with  all  the  foolhardiness  of  a  con- 
spirator comes  to  his  assistance,  and,  after  calling  Alva  a  villanous 
bandit,  proceeds  to  tear  down  the  edict  with  his  sword,  and  calls 
on  the  Flemings  to  rise.  Of  course  he  is  arrested,  much  to  Maria's 
grief,  who  is  present  all  the  time.  At  this  point  one  Marco,  a 
captain  of  Alva's  guard,  enters,  and  states  that  all  Riccardo's 
fellow-conspirators  have  been  arrested  except  one,  a  lady,  who 
came  out  of  Giorgio's  house  at  break  of  day ;  and  the  act  ends  in 
an  ensemble  depicting  the  misery  of  Riccardo  and  Maria,  the 
jealousy  of  Giorgio,  whose  suspicions  are  again  aroused,  and  the 
exultation  of  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Just  as  the  curtain  is 
about  to  fall,  however,  Anna,  Maria's  attendant,  declares  that  she 
was  the  lady  who  went  out  to  meet  Riccardo,  and  is  accordingly 
arrested.  The  fourth  and  last  act  is  taken  up  with  the  misery  of 
Maria  at  her  lover's  fate,  and  her  determination,  when  she  learns 
that  Anna  is  to  be  executed,  to  deliver  herself  up  as  the  culprit. 
To  effect  this  she  writes  a  letter  to  Alva,  which  she  entrusts 
to  the  drunken  Andrea.  He,  however,  is  surprised  in  an 
inebriate  state  by  Captain  Marco  and  Alva's  soldiers,  and 
brought  back  to  Giorgio,  who  reads  Maria's  letter.  In  a 
wild  fit  of  jealousy  he  determines  to  kill  her  himself.  This 
he  proposes  to  do  by  poison,  and  having  poured  it  from  a  ring 
which  he  wears  into  a  glass  of  wine,  he  meets  Maria,  who  now 
enters,  and  asks  her  to  drink  to  his  departure  for  England,  whither 
he  intends  to  go  to  lay  the  matter  of  the  suffering  Flemings  at  the 
feet  of  Elizabeth.  She  agrees,  and  is  about  to  drink,  when  a 
sudden  impulse  seizes  him,  and  he  exchanges  glasses  with  her  and 
drinks.  He  then  begins  to  upbraid  her  for  her  unfaithfulness  to 
him,  and  she,  sinking  on  her  knees,  begs  him  to  kill  her.  He  tells 
her  it  is  too  late,  that  he  himself  is  a  dead  man.  Just  then  Marco 
enters  to  say  that  Anna  is  free,  and  she  is  in  time  to  be  present  at 
Giorgio's  death,  which  ends  the  opera. 

Of  Signor  Mattel's  music  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  pretty 
and  pleasing  without  any  evidence  of  originality  or  vigour.  He  has 
doubtless  studied  the  best  of  the  great  Italian  operatic  writers,  and 
has  profited  by  them.  Certainly,  nothing  that  we  could  see  justified 
the  triumph  that  was  accorded  him,  and  the  march  in  the  third 
act,  which  was  redemanded,  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  least  worthy 
part  of  the  work.  The  history  of  this  encore  is  perhaps  unique  in 
the  annals  of  Italian  opera.  At  the  end  of  the  march  much  enthu- 
siasm was  displayed  by  the  audience  ;  but,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  applause  had  died  away,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  the 
whole  of  the  crowded  stage  seemed  to  have  been  seized  with, 
a  sudden  panic,  and  scuttled  away  (there  is  no  other  word  to 
express  the  flight)  in  disorder.  This  was  through  no  alarm  of 
fire,  as  we  at  first  thought,  but  on  account  of  the  applause,  and 
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the  whole  pageant  was  repeated.    Wo  shall  soon  bo  having  whole 

acts  repeated  if  this  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  an  opera  will  last  for 
a  week  at  least.  The  best  pieces  in  the  opera  seemed  to  03  on  a 
iirst  hearing  to  be  t ho  "  Koca  nn  suono  "  of  Giorgio,  in  the  first 
act;  Andrea's  rathor  humoroussong ;  lticeardo's  song, "  Alsospirato 
tormino,"  in  the  second  act ;  and  Maria's  scena,  in  the  fourth  ai  t, 
beginning  "  Noa  giova  fuggir  !  "  Some  of  the  choruses  aro  also 

ell'ective,  and  the  ballet  music  is  pretty.    Much  credit  must  be 

given  to  Dime.  Katti  Lanner  for  hor  very  tasteful  arrangement  of 
the  ballets.  Mmo.  Giovannoni-Zacchi  appeared  as  Maria,  and 
sang  her  part  with  groat  credit,  and  acted  with  power.  She  was, 
however,  to  our  niiud,  guilty  of  Strange  want  of  taste  when,  in 
the  first  act,  she  appeared  on  tho  at  ago  in  answer  to  applause  for  a 
song  that  she  sang-  behind  the  scenes.  Signor  Aldighieri  sang 
Giorgio,  and  Signor  Ordinas,  who  was  evidently  in  very  poor 
voice,  took  the  part  of  Marco.  Signor  Kuncio  was  lticcardo  <  h-ley, 
and  sang  his  part  like  an  artist,  whilst  Signor  Pro  made  a  passable 
but  very  undignified  Alva,  and  Mile.  Barnadelli  was  Anna. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  performances  as  wo  have 
spoken  of  to  the  consideration  of  tho  rendering  of  Berlioz's  Fan*/, 
lately  given  at  St.  James's  Hall.  We  can  only  regret  that  its 
author  did  not  think  lit  to  frame  the  dramatic  legend  of  Faust  for 
the  stage,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  musical  composition  fitted  for 
dramatic  representation,  it  is  this  one  of  Hector  Berlioz.  It  was 
otherwise  decreed  however  ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Halle's  well-trained 
band  and  chorus  worked  under  their  able  conductor  with  a  determi- 
nation to  do  honour  to  the  piece  worthy  of  all  praise.  Berlioz  treats 
the  story  of  Faust  much  in  the  same  way  that  others  who  have 
most  evidently  learned  much  from  him  have  done,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  his  Faust  signs  the  bond  with  the  fiend  in  order  to  save 
Marguerite  if  possible.  Unlike  those  who  followed  him,  and  even 
Goethe  who  preceded  him,  Berlioz  has  softened  the  selfish  ele- 
ment in  Faust's  character,  in  giving  him  a  purpose  in  sacrificing 
himself  for  his  love.  It  is  true  that  he  is  deceived  by  Me- 
phistopheles,  but  not  the  less  does  this  add  to  Faust's  heroism 
in  selling  his  soul  to  save  Marguerite.  Of  the  performance 
nothing  but  praise  can  be  spoken.  Under  the  direction  of  such 
a  consummate  musician  and  so  masterly  a  conductor  as  Mr.  Halle, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  such  artists  as  Miss  Davies,  Messrs. 
Lloyd,  Santley,  and  Pyatt,  only  a  fine  performance  was  to  be 
expected  and  realized.  The  "  Hungarian  March  "  and  the  beau- 
tiful ballet  of  Sylphs,  amongst  other  pieces,  were  redemanded, 
and  the  weird  Serenade  received  the  applause  that  the  singing 
of  Mr.  Santley  deserved.  The  last-mentioned  piece,  the  parent  of 
all  Faust  Serenades,  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  dramatic  por- 
tions of  the  work,  the  "  ah !  "  of  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the 
stanzas  being  almost  electrifying.  The  want  of  action  alone  was 
felt,  and  this,  although  supplied  to  a  certain  degree  by  Mr. 
Santley's  admirable  delivery  of  his  part,  made  us  long  all  the 
more  that  the  work  had  been  written  for  the  stage.  We  may 
take  another  opportunity  of  speaking  of  this  great  work. 


REVIEWS. 


END  YM  ION.* 


I^HE  wiseacre  who  discovered  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels 
-  are  profoundly  immoral  will  be  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by 
the  study  of  Endymion.  There  is  no  trace  in  it  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  or  of  deep  interest  in  social  progress  ;  and,  if  the  author's 
tastes  and  sympathies  are  not  worldly,  he  confines  himself  to  the 
delineation  of  worldly  characters.  In  the  same  sense  the  Arabian 
Nights  are  not  less  immoral,  and  yet  they  have  amused  many 
generations  in  the  East,  and  five  or  six  in  the  West.  En- 
dymion, the  hero  or  subject  of  the  present  story,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Aladdin,  who  began  his  career  as  a  naughty 
boy,  and,  without  merit  and  almost  without  exertion  of  his 
own,  became  son-in-law  and  prospective  successor  of  the  Sultan. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  hero  of  a  novel  to  be  passive,  colour- 
less, and  uninteresting.  He  must  be  good-looking,  courageous, 
and,  if  his  historian  may  be  trusted,  spirited  and  able ;  but  his 
qualities  are  taken  for  granted,  instead  of  being  displayed  in 
speech  or  action.  Scott  sometimes  attempted  to  escape  from 
a  necessity  which  seems  to  be  imposed  by  the  laws  of  fiction ; 
but  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  Henry  Morton,  and  Roland  Graeme  are 
the  same  lay-figure  adapted  to  each  immediate  purpose  by  the 
assumption  of  different  costumes.  The  person  to  whom  everything 
happens  cannot  without  inconvenience  determine  the  course  of 
events.  For  the  purpose  of  a  cheerful  story,  such  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  likes  to  tell,  it  is  principally  important  that  the  hero  should  be 
naturally  and  habitually  fortunate.  Aladdin  had  early  in  his  life  the 
good  luck  of  acquiring  the  rusty  lamp  to  which  were  attached 
the  services  of  the  all-powerful  genie ;  and  when  he  was  for  a  time 
deprived  of  his  principal  talisman,  he  had  at  his  command  the  less 
marvellous  powers  of  the  slave  of  the  ring.  Endymion  was  pro- 
vided with  not  less  potent  auxiliaries  in  the  form  of  three  beauti- 
ful countesses,  who  occupied  themselves  wholly  with  the  care  of 
his  fortunes.  Lady  Montfort,  the  wife  of  an  Epicurean  magnate, 
once  familiar  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  readers  as  the  Marquess  of 
Monmouth,  ultimately  bestows  her  wealth  on  Endymion  as  her 

*  Endymion.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lothair."  London  :  Longmans  & 
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second  husband.  Lady  Beaumaris,  with  whom  he  had  been  half 
in  love  while  lie  was  wholly  in  love  with  Lady  Mont  foil,  induces 
her  husband  at  a  critical  period  in  Lndyniions  career  to  provido 
him  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  though  they  belonged  to  opposite 
parties.  Endyniiou's  twin  sister,  Lady  Roebampton,  was  wife  of 
a  statesman  (indistinguishable  from  Lord  Palmerston,  and  ulti- 
mately she  became  Oueen  of  an  unnamed  kingdom,  or  rather 
Empress  of  the  French.  Thero  was  also  a  genie  of  the  ring  to 
intervene  when  Endyinion's  ordinary  protectors  were  powerless. 
Adriana  Neuchatel,  tho  greatest  heiress  in  England,  made 
Endymion  an  anonymous  present  of  20,000.'.  without  raising  a  sus- 
picion as  to  the  donor.  When,  after  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Montfort,  tho  secret  was  disclosed  by  the  Empress,  Endymion  or 
his  sister  repaid  Adriana  by  an  equally  anonymous  wedding 
present  of  suitable  value.  Aladdin,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage, 
Bent  to  the  palace  a  procession  of  forty  black  slaves  dressed  in  silver 
stuffs  embroidered  with  (lowers  of  gold.  Each  bore  a  basin  on  his  head 
full  of  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  the  largest  and 
finest  that  had  ever  been  seen.  On  the  day  on  which  she  became 
Viscountess  Waldershare,  Adriana  received  from  a  foreign  land  a 
casket  of  crimson  velvet,  which  caused  some  excitement.  "  But 
when  it  was  opened  !  There  was  a  coronet  of  brilliants  ;  a  neck- 
lace of  brilliants  and  emeralds,  and  one  of  sapphires  and  brilliants; 
and  dazzling  bracelets,  and  all  the  stones  more  than  precious  ;  gems 
of  Golconda  no  longer  attainable,  and  lustrous  companions  which 
only  could  have  been  created  in  the  hot  earth  of  Asia."  Perhaps 
they  were  Aladdin's  jewels  dug  up,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  the 
ruins  of  his  palace.  "  When  the  revolution  comes,"'  said  Adriana's 
father,  Lord  Ilainault,  "  Lord  Waldershare  and  my  daughter  must 
turn  jewellers.  Their  stock  in  trade  is  ready."  Lothair's  famous 
ropes  of  pearls  must  have  been  comparatively  insignificant,  in  value. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  the  twin  children,  Endymion  and 
Myra,  are  living  in  the  luxurious  home  of  parents  whose  private 
fortune  had  without  their  knowledge  disappeared,  while  the  father, 
Mr.  Ferrars,  had  on  several  occasions  been  disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  retrieving  his  position  by  obtaining  high  office.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Liverpool,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  while  his  more  sagacious  friend,  Mr.  Sidney  Wilton, 
enlisted  himself  among  the  followers  of  Canning.  The  hopes 
which  had  been  suddenly  checked  by  the  great  change  of  1830 
revived  for  a  moment  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  to 
form  a  Cabinet  in  1832,  and  offered  Mr.  Ferrars  the  place  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Excited 
by  a  summons  from  the  Duke,  he  called  at  Apsley  House,  to  be 
courteously  and  calmly  informed  that  the  acceptance  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Lord  Ebrington's  resolution 
bad  compelled  the  Duke  to  abandon  his  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Ferrars's  father  died,  having  both  dissipated 
his  own  fortune  and  fraudulently  tampered  with  the  property  of 
his  son's  wife.  The  family  retired  to  a  remote  country  house 
which  was  let  on  cheap  terms,  and  the  father  employed  himself  in 
the  education  of  his  children.  One  more  gleam  of  hope  on  Peel's 
accession  to  office  in  1834  soon  faded  away,  with  no  result  except 
the  nomination  of  Endymion  to  a  clerkship  at  Somerset  House. 
Mrs.  Ferrars  died;  Mr.  Ferrars  committed  suicide;  and  Myra 
began  her  self-appointed  task  of  restoring  the  family  to  wealth  and 
affluence  by  becoming  the  companion  and  friend  of  Adriana 
Neuchateh  At  this  time  Endymion  was  sixteen;  and  it  took 
him,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  genie  of  the  lamp,  nine  or 
ten  years  to  rise  from  his  humble  desk  "in  Somerset  House  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  Aladdin  perhaps  enjoyed  less  his 
still  more  miraculous  ascent  to  the  height  of  prosperity  and  power. 
A  successful  adventurer,  pushed  upwards  by  unseen  and  irresistible 
agencies,  is  a  more  interesting  object  than  a  helpless  Lothair 
born  and  destined  to  die  in  the  purple.  The  biographer  bears 
witness  that  Endymion  was  industrious  and  practical,  and  that  he 
had  a  native  faculty  of  speech.  In  two  first  essays,  at  a  debating 
society  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  young  orator  was  at  first 
overwhelmed  with  nervousness;  but  on  both  occasions  he  recovered 
the  thread  of  his  argument,  and  received  deserved  applause.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  condescended  to  answer  his  maiden  speech,  with 
the  result  of  causing  just  and  lasting  offence  to  his  own  Under  Secre- 
tary. As  Lord  Beaconsfield  gravely  remarks,  the  Minister  would 
have  done  better  to  give  his  subordinate  an  opportunity,  reserving  to 
himself  the  correction  of  any  error  or  oversight  which  might  have 
been  committed.  Endymion  attracts  not  only  the  love  of  all 
women,  but  the  favour  and  confidence  of  all  men  who  can  serve 
him,  including  the  husbands  of  the  ladies  with  whom  he  has 
sentimental  relations.  With  a  dispassionate  regard  to  Endymion's 
interests,  Lord  Beaconsfield  makes  him  a  Liberal  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Opposition  when  "a  dozen  men  without  the 
slightest  experience  of  official  life  had  to  be  sworn  in  as  Privv 
Councillors"  in  1852.  "  One  of  this  band,  a  gentleman  without 
any  official  experience  whatever,  was  not  only  placed  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  was  absolutely  required  to  become  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  never  occurred  before,  except  in 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1782."  Lord  Beaconsfield  takes  the 
opportunity  of  defending  himself  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
charge  of  rashness.  It',  he  says,  they  had  not  "  dared  these 
ventures,"  they  never  could  have  acquired  sufficient  official  ex- 
perience to  form  a  Ministry,  and  "  the  result  has  rather  proved 
that  they  were  right."  The  hero  of  the  present  story,  when  he 
faced  the  Treasury  Bench,  little  suspected  that  the  inexperienced 
gentleman  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  occupy 
his  leisure  when  he  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister  by  writing  the 
history  of  Endymion. 
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Lord  Beaconsfield  is  no  believer  in  the  speculations  on  tenden- 
cies and  inevitable  changes  which  are  sometimes  called  the  science 
or  philosophy  of  history.  Almost  the  only  general  proposition 
•which  he  affirms,  and  frequently  repeats,  is  that  political  forces  are 
principally  personal.  It  was  through  a  knowledge  of  the  states- 
men of  Europe  that  Lord  Roeharupton,  who  is  Lord  Palmerston, 
was  a  great  Foreign  Minister.  Political  economy  and  similar 
studies  are  the  resource  of  politician's  who  are  not  in  society,  and 
who  cannot  talk  French.  As  on  many  former  occasions,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  persists  in  attributing  the  triumphs  of  democracy  to 
the  imaginary  fact  that  Europe  is  "  honeycombed  by  secret  socie- 
ties." Like  the  old  Greek  mythologists,  or  like  a  modern  divine 
who  attributed  rain  to  watering-pots  used  by  angels,  Lord  Beacons- 
field ascribes  all  political  results  to  individual  agency.  The 
machinery  is  at  least  indispensable  to  his  romances  of  adventure. 
The  characters  which  he  describes  are  not  solar  myths,  or  imper- 
sonations of  natural  forces,  but  men  and  women  connected  with 
each  other  by  love,  friendship,  or  enmity,  and  for  the  most  part 
moved  by  an  ambition  which  is  not  always  ungenerous  or  ignoble. 
For  the  purposes  of  fiction  Lord  Beaconsfield  forgets  his  own 
transfer  of  political  power  from  the  aristocratic  society  in  which 
Endymion  moves  to  the  capricious  multitude  which  raised 
his  biographer  to  power  in  1874,  and  overthrew  him  in 
18S0.  Lady  Montfort  and  Lady  Roehampton  can  now  do 
little  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  their  lovers  and  their  brothers. 
The  old  aristocratic  Constitution  which  long  survived  the 
Reform  Bill  has,  by  successive  changes,  been  almost  wholly 
abolished.  It  will  live  some  years  longer  in  Lord  Beaconstield's 
novels. 

In  none  of  his  former  works  has  he  indulged  so  largely  and 
with  so  little  disguise  in  his  favourite  reproduction  of  real  per- 
sonages in  a  more  or  less  transparent  mask.  The  founder  of  the 
Ferrars  family  is  identical  in  character  and  circumstances  with 
Pitt's  faithful  follower  and  confidential  assistant  George  Rose. 
Mr.  Sidney  Wilton  bears  no  special  resemblance  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  of  Wilton,  except  that  he  holds  a  political  and  official 
position  one  degree  below  the  highest.  Mr.  Job  Thornberry  re- 
presents Mr.  Cobden,  whose  eloquence  is  felicitously  described  in 
an  account  of  a  Corn-law  meeting  at  Manchester.  The  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Thornberry's  later  life  would  have  perplexed  and 
annoyed  his  living  prototype.  Mrs.  Thornberry,  who  is  first  in- 
troduced as  a  zealous  devotee  of  a  Unitarian  preacher,  joins  the 
Roman  communion  ;  and  his  son,  John  Hampden  Thornberry, 
puts  up  portraits  of  Laud  and  Strafford  over  his  mantelpiece,  and, 
"  embossed  in  golden  letters  on  a  purple  ground,  the  magical 
word  Thorough."  The  same  whimsical  young  gentleman 
always  addresses  his  father  as  "  Squire,"  and  cultivates  an  ex- 
traordinary passion  for  game-preserving.  Job  Thornberry's  "intelli- 
gence was  as  clear  as  ever,  and  his  views  on  all  subjects  unchanged ; 
but  he  was,  like  many  other  men,  governed  at  home  by  his  affections. 
He  preferred  the  new  arrangement,  if  his  wife  and  family  were 
contented,  to  a  domestic  system  founded  on  his  own  principles, 
accompanied  by  a  sullen  or  shrewish  partner  of  his  life,  and  re- 
bellious offspring."  The  son's  name  "  Hampden  "  is  perhaps  un- 
consciously suggested  by  the  residence  of  the  Thornberrys  at 
Hurtley,  which  is  identified  by  description  with  Great  Hampden, 
an  historical  house  and  small  hamlet  not  far  from  Hughenden. 
Job's  domestic  philosophy  is  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  personal  motives  and  influence.  From 
the  same  village  of  Hurtley  comes  the  Rev.  Nigel  Penruddock, 
who  afterwards,  as  Cardinal  Penruddock,  perpetrates  the  notorious 
Papal  Aggression.  It  was  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  execute 
an  inferior  copy  of  the  Cardinal  Grandison  of  Lothair.  Scarcely 
any  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  Lord  Roehampton  from  Lord 
Palmerston  except  in  the  details  of  private  life.  In  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  Melbourne  Lord  Roehampton  is  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  projects  and  executes  the  Syrian  Expedition  of 
1840.  Lord  Beaconsfield  regards  with  admiration,  and  almost 
with  tenderness,  the  statesman  whom  he  long  opposed  with 
untiring  energy,  but  always  with  chivalrous  courtesy.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  uniform  practice,  he  disregards  political 
differences  which  were,  in  fact,  purely  conventional.  It  pleases 
him  to  imagine  the  influence  of  such  a  character  over  a  wife  much 
younger  than  himself,  who  had  originally  accepted  his  hand  for 
reasons  of  convenience,  and  especially  in  the  hope  of  serving  her  twin 
brother  Endymion.  After  mourning  the  death  of  Lord  Roehampton, 
Myra,  for  the  same  reason, consents  to  marry  the  crowned  adventurer 
who  had,  as  Prince  Florestan,  long  admired  her  during  his  exile  in 
England.  The  character  of  Louis  Napoleon's  counterpart  is  care- 
fully and  skilfully  drawn.  He  first  appears  as  a  boy  entrusted  to 
the*  care  of  Mr.  Sidney  Wilton  by  his  mother,  Queen  Hortense, 
who  is  introduced  under  the  ill-omened  name  of  Agrippina.  His 
English  guardian  renounces  his  acquaintance  when  he  breaks  his 
parole  in  a  second  attempt  to  recover  his  throne.  His  final  attain- 
ment of  his  object  is  accomplished  after  the  fashion,  not  of  the 
third,  but  of  the  first  Napoleon.  His  ambiguous  position  in 
England,  his  real  or  professed  belief  in  destiny,  and  his  resolute 
use  of  opportunities,  are  happily  described.  Those  whose  con- 
sciences are  perverted  or  troubled  by  Lord  Beaconstield's  animated 
pictures  of  social  and  political  life  must  be  easily  demoral- 
ized. To  amuse  and  interest  thousands  of  readers  by  fanciful 
traits  and  ostensible  revelations  of  a  varied  experience  is  not  a 
mischievous  or  immoral  achievement.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
a  statesman  driven  from  the  highest  position  in  England  has  had 
at  an  advanced  age  sufficient  elasticity  of  spirit  and  freshness  of 
mind  to  write  the  most  popular  book  of  the  year.    Sir  Robert 


Walpole  in  similar  circumstances  lamented  that  he  had  never 
learned  to  amuse  himself  by  reading.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
regret  the  want  of  the  more  intt-resting  occupation  of  writing.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Endymion 
displays  the  literary  power  of  Tailored.  The  work  fully  maintains 
the  level  of  Lothair.  Lord  Beaconstield's  gift  of  delicate  satire  is- 
well  illustrated  in  his  appreciation  of  the  prejudiced  dogmatism  of 
political  fine  ladies.  Zeuobia,  who  is  the  Lady  Jersey  of  fifty  years 
ago,  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  Whigs  have  no  chance  of  success 
in  their  contest  with  the  King  and  the  Duke.  If  she  had  been 
born  in  a  lower  rank  half  a  century  later,  she  might  without 
modification  of  character  have  made  speeches  on  platforms  as  a 
strong-minded  woman.  The  Count  of  Ferrol,  who  is  identified 
with  a  living  statesman  only  by  his  use  of  the  phrase  "  blood  and 
iron,"  has  little  or  nothing  of  Zenobia's  dramatic  truth  of  cha- 
racter. 


MR.  TENNYSON'S  NEW  VOLUME.* 

MR.  TENNYSON'S  latest  volume  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
taining in  a  small  compass  food  for  widely  varied  tastes. 
There  are  two  poems  in  the  style  of  The  Northern  Farmer,  one  of 
which,  "The  Northern  Cobbler,"  strikes  us  as  admirable;  there  is, 
besides  the  republished  "  Revenge  "  and  "  Defence  of  Lucknow,"  a 
singularly  stirring  and  ringing  poem  called  "  The  Voyage  of 
Maeldune,"  founded  on  an  old  legend  of  St.  Brandan's  Isle  ;  and, 
to  pass  over  other  pieces  to  be  presently  noticed  in  detail,  there  are 
four  sonnets,  one  of  which  sums  up  in  terse  and  beautiful  style 
the  leading  characteristics  which  endeared  the  late  Mr.  Brookfield 
to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

The  volume  opens  with  "  The  First  Quarrel,"  a  story  told  by  a 
woman  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  doctor  who  is  attending  her 
sick  boy.    There  is  an  odd  touch  in  the  first  few  lines: — 

"  Wait  a  little,"  you  say,  "  you  are  sure  it'll  all  come  right." 
But  the  boy  was  born  i'  trouble,  an'  looks  so  wan  an'  so  white  : 
Wait  !  an'  once  I  ha'  waited — I  hadn't  to  wait  for  long. 
Now  I  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Harry. — No,  no,  you  are  doing  me  wrong  I 
Harry  and  I  were  married  ;  the  boy  can  hold  up  his  head, 
The  boy  was  born  in  wedlock,  hut  after  my  man  was  dead  ; 

I  ha'  worked  for  him  fifteen  3Tears,  an'  I  work  an'  I  wait  to  the  end. 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  you  are  my  only  friend. 

The  Doctor's  groundless  suspicion  seems  to  want  some  further 
explanation  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  wrong  rhymes  to 
long,  especially  as  it  has  no  kind  of  bearing  on  what  follows. 
Nelly,  the  widow,  goes  on  to  tell  with  much  simplicity  and 
tenderness  the  story  of  Harry's  early  courtship,  of  how  he  went 
away  for  years,  bound  to  a  farmer  in  Dorsetshire,  where,  unfortu- 
nately, "  there  was  a  girl,  a  hussy,  that  worked  with  him  up  at  the 
farm,"  of  how  Nelly  waited  faithfully  and  lovingly  for  his  return, 
and  of  how  they  were  married  on  Christmas  Day,  and 

Those  were  the  pleasant  times,  my  house  an'  my  man  were  my  pride, 
We  seem'd  like  ships  i'  the  Channel  a-sailing  with  wind  an'  tide. 

But,  work  being  scant  in  the  Island,  Harry  went  over  the  Solent, 
and  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had  taken  a  six  weeks'  engagement, 
and  would  cross  again  to  say  good-by  to  her.  On  this  she  puts 
the  house  in  order,  and  in  clearing  out  an  old  deal  box  comes  upon 
a  letter  written  to  Harry  when  he  was  in  Dorsetshire  by 
"  the  hussy  up  at  the  i^rm."  The  scene  which  follows  between 
the  two  is  described  with  admirable  truth,  and  the  husband's 
character  is  capitally  brought  out  in  the  few  speeches,  every  word 
of  which  the  widow  remembers.  The  end  of  it  is  that  she  refuses 
to  kiss  him  before  he  goes,  and  that  she  gets  a  letter  from  him  say- 
ing that  he  has  got  six  weeks'  work  in  Jersey,  and  is  going  over  in 
the  boat : — 

An'  the  wind  began  to  rise,  an1  I  thought  of  him  out  at  sea, 

An'  I  lelt  I  had  been  to  blame  ;  he  was  always  kind  to  me. 

'•  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it  '11  all  cumo  right" — 

An'  the  boat  went  down  that  night — the  boat  went  down  that  night. 

"  Rizpah,"  the  following  piece,  written  in  the  same  metre,  has  a 
yet  more  tragic  theme,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  form 
in  which  it  is  cast  is  in  the  nature  of  things  particularly  well  fitted 
to  the  matter.  It  is,  however,  full  of  fine  touches  of  feeling  and 
character,  and  leaves  a  strong  impression.  A  dying  woman  tells  a 
lady  who  is  visiting  her  how  her  son  Willy,  being  dared  to  the 
feat  by  his  wild  mates,  robbed  the  mail,  took  one  purse,  with  the 
contents  of  which  he  refused  to  meddle,  and  was  hanged  for  the 
deed.  There  are  great  pathos  and  power  in  the  description  of  her 
last  meeting  with  him,  and  in  her  tale  of  her  subsequent  insanity, 
and  of  her  secretly  burying  his  bones  in  holy  ground.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  the  work 
except  by  copious  quotation,  and  even  this  would  be  difficult,  since 
each  passage  is  closely  connected  with  what  goes  before  and  follows 
it.  In  "  The  Northern  Cobbler,"  which  follows  this,  both  the  idea 
and  the  execution  seem  to  us  as  good  as  they  can  be.  The  cobbler 
is  a  reformed  drunkard,  who  has  hit  upon  an  original  method  of 
overcoming  his  enemy  by  buying  a  large  bottle  of  gin  and  keeping 
it  with  the  cork  undrawn  constantly  in  his  window,  and  the  return 
of  his  sailor  brother-in-law  is  made  the  occasion  for  his  telling  the 
story  of  his  courtship  and  marriage,  of  his  decline  into  habits  of 
drunkenness,  and  of  his  final  victory.  There  is  hardly  a  line  in 
the  poem  which  has  not  some  strong  or  happy  turn  of  expression, 
and  both  the  narrator  and  the  events  he  narrates  .are  brought 
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before  us  with  singular  vividness.  There  is  an  admirable  passage 
which  relates  how  one  night  he  oame  home  worse  than  usual, 
"  like  a  bull  gotten  looso  at  a  fauir,"  how  he  "  knaw'd  uaw  mOOI 
what  I  did  nor  a  mortal  beast  O1  the  foald,"  and  how,  waking  in  the 
morning,  and  seeing  the  hideous  disorder  he  had  caused, he  remem- 
bered the  days  of  his  courtship,  and  the  first  kiss  ho  gave  his 
wife,  as  they  looked  after  a  lark  that  was  "  singin'  'is  best  of  a 
Sunday  at  murn." 

"  Doesn't  tlui  sou  'im,"  she  axes  "fur  I  can  see  'im?  "  an*  I 
Sceiiil  nobbut  the.  smile  o'  the  sun  as  danced  in  'er  pratty  blue  eye ; 
An'  I  says  "  1  mini  pic  tha  a  kiss,"  an'  Sally  says  ■■  Noil,  thou  mount," 
Hut  I  gied  'er  a  kiss,  an'  then  anoother,  an'  Sally  says  '•(luiintl  " 
An'  when  we  coom'd  into  Meetttin',  at  fust  she  wur  all  in  a  tew, 
But,  arter,  we  eing'd  the  'ymn  togither  like  birds  on  a  beugta  ; 
An'  Muggins  'e  proiieh'd  o'  Hell-lire  an'  the  loov  o'  (led  fur  men, 
An'  then  upo'  coomin'  awaiiy  Sally  gicd  me  a  kiss  ov  'crsen. 

"The  Village  Wife  J  or,  the  Entail,"  another  piece  written — 
far  less  happily,  as  it  seems  to  us — in  the  same  dialect  and  metre,  is 
prdiciously  separated  from  "  The  Northern  Cobbler"  in  the  volume 
by  " The  Rovenge"  and  "The  Sisters/'  Of  the  splendid  swing 
and  spirit  of  the  already  familiar  "  Revenge"  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  The  magnificent  directness  of  the  story,  the 
martial  power  of  tho  lines,  the  daring  in  their  management  which 
only  a  master  of  metre  can  employ  with  success,  and  the  in- 
definable spirit  of  the  whole  thing,  will  not  have  been  easily 
forgotten  by  readers  who  have  already  become  acquainted  with 
the  work.  It  is  followed  by  one  which  is,  to  our  thinking, 
with  one  notable  exception,  the  weakest  production  in  the 
volume.  "  The  Sisters  "  strikes  us  as  a  story  which  is  r.t  once 
commonplace  and  disagreeable,  and  it  is  related  in  verse  that 
never  rises  above  the  level  of  smoothness  and  carefulness, 
or,  in  other  words,  above  a  level  which  any  verse-writer 
possessed  of  practice  and  of  a  good  ear  can  attain.  There  is,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  nothing  very  out  of  the  way  in  the  supposition  that 
a  young  man  may  propose,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  marry  a 
young  woman,  and  may  afterwards  fall  in  love  with,  propose  to 
marry,  and  actually  marry,  this  young  woman's  sister.  We  have, 
indeed,  seen  this  simple  and  not  very  attractive  plot  form  the  sub- 
stance of  a  decently  written  magazine  story.  The  least  that  could 
be  expected  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  if  he  chooses  to  take  up  so  barren 
and  imgrateful  a  theme,  is  that  he  should  give  it  some  touch  of 
exaltation.  Possibly  by  some  of  his  readers  he  may  be  judged  to 
have  done  this.  For  our  own  part,  we  must  confess  that  "The 
Sisters  "  seems  to  bring  out  in  strong,  if  undesigned,  relief  the 
odious  character  of  the  man  who  is  at  once  the  chief  figure  in,  and 
the  narrator  of,  an  unpleasant  tale,  and  fails  to  give  due  weight  and 
interest  to  the  character  of  the  girl  who  has  sacrificed  herself  to 
this  poor  creature's  meanness.  It  may  be  added  that  in  this  case 
Mr.  Tennyson's  vehicle  for  his  story  is  not  particularly  happy. 
The  man  who  was  capable  of  the  gross  act  of  jilting,  the 
story  of  which  is  the  substance  of  the  poem,  might  also 
be  capable  of  the  strange  indiscretion  of  relating  his  own 
fault  to  a  youth  whose  affections  hover  between  the  two  sisters 
born  of  the  narrator's  unpraiseworthy  marriage.  We  were  about 
to  add  that  the  tale  would  not  prepossess  the  youth  in  favour  of  his 
possible  father-in-law.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Tennyson  has  intended 
to  extend  the  old  proverb  to  "  Like  father-in-law,  like  son-in-law." 
If  so,  we  cannot  think  it  fortunate  from  any  point  of  view  that 
the  intention  has  been  executed. 

Of  "  The  Village  Wife,"  which  follows  "  The  Sisters,"  we  need 
say  no  more  than  we  have  already  said  ;  and  of  "  In  the  Children's 
Hospital "  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  written  with  Mr.  Tenuyson's 
accustomed  command  of  language  and  metre,  and  that,  while" some 
people  will  no  doubt  find  its  sentimeuts  charming,  others  may 
possibly  think  them  a  trifle  maudlin.  One  passage  in  it,  however, 
ought  to  live.  It  may  be  based  on  a  too  hasty  generalization,  but 
experience  goes  to  show  that  abuses  of  the  kind  aimed  at  can  be 
met  only  by  what  in  other  cases  might  be  called  illegitimate  war- 
fare. The  speaker  is  a  hospital  nurse,  who  thinks,  from  her  cur- 
sory view  of  a  new  doctor,  that  he  is  one  who  could  "  mangle  the 
living  dog  that  had  loved  him  and  fawned  at  his  knee — 
Drench'd  with  the  hellish  oorali — that  ever  such  things  should  be  !  " 
This  is  not  a  tit  occasion  for  dwelling  on  the  terribly  difficult 
question  of  vivisection  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  possessing 
any  human,  which  generally  includes  "animal,"  sympathy  is  likely 
to  think  the  epithet  which  the  Laureate  has  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular phase  of  the  matter  one  whit  too  strong. 

The  piece  just  dwelt  on  is  followed  by  the  beautiful  "Dedi- 
catory Poem  to  the  Princess  Alice,"  and  by  the  "  Defence  of 
Lucknow,"  which  seems  to  us  only  second,  if  second,  in  fire  and 
splendour  of  verse  to  "  The  Revenge."  For  these  two  poems  we 
have  nothing  but  admiration.  Passing  over  two  pieces — "  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  "  and  "  Columbus,"  which  appear  to  us  comparatively 
uninteresting— we  come  to  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Maeklune,"a  work 
already  referred  to,  and  one  which  shows,  more  than  any  other  new 
publication  in  the  volume,  except  perhaps  "  The  Northern  Cobbler," 
the  continuing  freshness  of  the  poet's  fancy  and  power  of  expres- 
sion. In  this  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  caught  and  ren- 
dered with  complete  success  both  the  simplicity  and  the  strength 
demanded  by  the  subject.  The  swing  of  the  verse  alone  carries 
the  reader  away,  but  when  ho  reads,  as  he  is  sure  to  read,  the 
poem  again,  he  finds  that  what  seems  the  over-mastering  spon- 
taueousness  of  the  writing,  is  in  fact  the  result  of  the  completest 
art.  Each  one  of  the  fabulous  isles  at  which  the  mariners  touch 
is  described  with  extraordinary  vividness  and  beauty,  and  the 
metre  is  admirably  suited  to  the  subject.    As  Mr.  Tennyson  has 


managed  it,  it  helps  in  :i  marked  degree  that  sense  of  whirling  arid 
constant  chango  of  scene  and  adventure  with  which  tho  poem  in 
instinct,  and  the  whole  result  of  which  is  arrived  at  by  innumera- 
ble touches  that  readers  will  discover  for  themselves.  The  end  of 
the  work  is,  as  it  seems  to  Ufl,  altogether  admirable,  both  in  con- 
ception and  in  form. 

After  reading  and  commenting  upon  this  fine  work,  it  is  matter 
for  r  grot  to  us,  as  it  probably  will  be  to  all  who  are  not  absolutely 
indiscriminate  admirers  of  anything  to  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
chooses  to  put  his  name,  to  have  to  record  tho  fact  that  ho  has  in- 
cluded in  this  volume  the  extraordinarily  incoherent  and  meaning- 
less stud' to  which  ho  has  given  tho  names  of  "  De  Profundis  '  and 
"The  Human  Cry."  "  De  Profundis"  is  unpleasant  and  dull; 
"The  Human  Cry"  is  a  collection  of  "words,  words,  words," 
which  it  is  astonishing  that  any  ono  should  have  set  down  in 
print.  We  may  closo  our  notice  of  a  volume  of  curiously  mixed 
merit  by  a  reference  to  the  singularly  touching  and  pretty  dedica- 
tion prefixed  to  the  book. 


BURKE'S  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.* 

WE  owe  it  to  Mr.  Hubert  Burke,  a  few  hours  with  whose  new 
volume  have  affected  us  something  like  a  journey  in  a 
springless  waggon  over  a  clay  soil  in  the  month  of  November,  to 
make  mention  of  an  encomium  of  his  book  which  must  have  fully 
compensated  him  for  the  superficial  judgments  of  the  indolent  or 
shallow  reviewers  to  whom,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  his 
preface  refers.  No  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
written  to  the  author  to  state  that  he  has  "  read  every  page  of  the 
work  with  great  interest,"  and  that  he  "  subscribes  without  hesi- 
tation to  the  eulogy  passed  on  it  by  the  Daily  Chronicle,  as  mark- 
ing, as  fa?-  as  he  knoivs " — the  italics  are,  we  suppose,  the  pub- 
lisher's—" a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a 
remarkable  period.''  After  this,  anything  we  can  say  becomes 
indeed  of  vanishing  importance ;  but  we  must  say  it  nevertheless. 
Instead  of  taking  warning  by  the  comments  which  the  first  volume 
of  these  so-called  "Historical  Portraits"  inevitably  elicited,  even 
from  those  who  like  ourselves  were  willing  to  acknowledge  in  Mr. 
Burke  a  love  of  truth  such  as  happily  may  at  times  coexist  with  a 
grievous  habit  of  blundering,  he  has  put  forth  another  large  volume 
not  less  pretentious,  and,  if  anything,  more  grotesque,  than  its  pre- 
decessor. So  incorrigible  an  offender— for  the  present  work  does  not 
represent  the  first-fruits  of  its  author's  studies — needs  to  be  reminded 
once  more  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  an  indignity  to  historical  litera- 
ture. The  best-intentioned  actor,  though  he  might  have  formed 
a  highly  ingenious  and  perfectly  novel  conception  of  Hamlet,  would 
be  hissed  off  the  stage  if  the  audience,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  his  delivery  of  the  speeches  set  dowu 
for  him.  Mr.  Burke  seems  to  write  with  the  fixed  purpose  of 
illustrating  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  the  profound  discovery  re- 
cently announced  to  the  world,  that  the  science  of  history  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  art  of  composition. 

A  few  quotations  must,  we  fear,  be  given  from  what  Mr.  Burke 
might  call  a  "  sadly  ample  "  collection,  in  order  to  exemplify  the 
kind  of  pabulum  which  it  would  appear  some  digestive  systems 
are  strong  enough  to  assimilate.  Mr.  Burke's  vagaries  of  style 
are  of  many  kinds  and  of  many  degrees,  and  it  is  not  perhaps 
so  very  often  that  he  passes  the  line  which  distinguishes  the  dis- 
tressingly from  the  utterly  obscure.  Mr.  Froude  may,  for  instance, 
guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  following  challenge,  though  his  en- 
gagements may  prevent  him  from  repairing  to  the  literary  Canossa 
to  which  it  invites  him  : — 

How  and  when  arose  the  startling  changes  from  light  to  darkness  ? 
Where  is  the  record  of  that  universal  corruption  which,  even  on  the  fringe 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  alleged  against  those  sacred  houses  ?  Even  Mr. 
Froude  must  acknowledge  that  the  Catholic  Church,  chiefly  through  the 
monastic  houses,  had  been  the  sole  focus  of  intelligence  ;  and  he  owes  it  to 
his  credulous  and  much-abused  following  to  point  out  the  era  of  change  from 
the  sanctity  and  devotiou  he  here  so  eloquently  depicts  to  the  dire  wicked- 
ness which  so  shocked  the  hearts  of  the  Inquisitors  he  has  so  much  be- 
praised. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  whatever  spirit  the  following  expression  of 
homage  may  be  received  by  Mr.  Freeman — "one  of  the  most 
researchful  and  conscientious  historians  of  the  present  day— one 
who  has  sought  for  truth,  without  capricious  breaks  of  oblivious 
spleen,  in  his  reliable  writings"  (Mr.  Freeman's  reliable  writings  !) 
— its  significance  must  remain  doubtful  to  the  warmest  of  his  ad- 
mirers:— 

To  do  justice  to  a  bishop  or  monk,  adds  Mr.  Freeman,  is  just  what  Mr. 
Froude  can  uever  bring  himself  to  do.  Yet  Mr.  Freeman  is  said  to  belong 
(I  know  not  otherwise)  to  a  belief  more  hostile  to  the  olden  worship  of 
England  than  that  professed  by  the  autocratic  object  of  his  criticism.  But 
Mr.  Freeman  will  have  history,  not  rhetoric  or  imagery.  And  thus  should 
history  "be  written.  Will  the  equity  of  all  future  hearts  respond  ?  It  is  a 
sacred  duty  to  do  to. 

But  neither  Mr.  Freeman,  nor  Mr.  Froude,  nor  any  other  person 
versed  in  the  study  of  English  history,  could  perform  the  part  of 
GEdipus  to  the  enigma  of  the  following  sentence,  apparently  in- 
tended to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  fact,  previously  stated,  that 
in  the  Tudor  days  an  iron  discipline  prevailed  in  the  Tower  of 
London : — 

Over  the  Thames  for  many  a  long  year  could  have  been  heard  the  sounds 
of  mourning  and  sorrow  to  rival  those  which  were  borne  over  the  lagnnes 


*  Historical  Portraits  o  f  the  Tudor  Dynasty  and  the  Reformation  Period. 
By  S.  Hubert  Burke.    Vol.11.    London:  John  Hodges.  1880. 
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of  Venice,  and,  the  Linn  of  England  was  as  dangerous  a  recipient  of  ac- 
cusations as  the  Linn  of  St.  Mark,  though  he  opened  not  his  literary  jaws 
so  widely  to  the  gaze  of  apprehensive  citizens. 

The  defectiveness  of  Mr.  Burke's  grammar  our  readers  will,  we 
imagine,  be  content  to  take  on  trust ;  nor  need  we  dwell  on  the 
carelessness  of  an  orthography  in  which  the  well-known  diplomatist 
appears  as  Wrztton,  the  celebrated  divine  as  (Ecolompadius,  and 
the  great  poet  as  Spencer.  Even  Mr.  Pettie,  R.A.,  becomes  "  the 
eminent  painter,  Bettie,"  which,  considering  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  his  telling  of  a  "grim  prose  story  in  painted  verse,"  is  rather 
hard  upon  "  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  painters."  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudbury  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  merely  an 
ingenious  misprint. 

To  s::ch  small  vexations  as  these  Mr.  Burke  bad  done  his  best  to 
accustom  us  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Historical  Portraits,'*  and 
he  maintains  a  similar  self-consistency  in  his  practice  with  regard 
to  quotations.  In  order,  perhaps,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
inverted  commas  which  stud  his  text  as  the  silver  nails  studded 
the  sword  of  Agamemnon,  he  occasionally  begins  a  sentence  as  a 
quotation,  and  finishes  it,  to  all  appearance,  as  an  original  remark. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  reserves  to  himself  a  general  liberty  of 
modernizing  the  language  of  the  anecdotes  which  he  owes  to  his 
research.  Thus,  for  instance,  Henry  VIII.  is  made  to  say  to  Arch- 
bishop Craumer,  on  his  promising  "King  Hal"  a  dish  of  jack 
for  supper,  "  That  will  do  nicely."  Elsewhere  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  a  mass  of  authorities  such  as  would  almost  suliice 
to  establish  as  a  fact  the  most  startling  paradox,  in  confirma- 
tion of  two  queer,  though  very  possibly  not  rrrouudless,  bits  of 
scandal  about  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  to 
the  recital  of  one  of  which  Mr.  Burke  appends  a  reference  to 

Paynes'  State  Tapers;  Ellis's  Royal  Letters;    Tytler's  Edward  and 
Mary  ;  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  Vol.  V. ;  Lingard,  Vol.  V. 

"Fuller,  Collier,  fleylin,  and  Ranke"  are  summoned  to  support 
a  few  lines  in  a  previous  note  concerning  Cranmer's  oflice  of 
'•  Penitentiary-General  of  England";  though  to  be  sure,  in  a  pas- 
sage in  the  text,  "  Leopold  Ran eke  "  is  quoted  by  himself.  We 
might  have  thought  the  familiarity  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
Christian  name  a  mark  of  coniideuce  similar  to  that  bestowed 
upon  "  Henry  Hallam,''  though  unfortunately  the  latter  is  else- 
where appealed  to,  with  Anthony  Wood  and  other  writers  "  of  high 
repute,"  in  testimony  of  the  correctness  of  a  statement  of  detail. 
But,  inasmuch  as  "  Gilbert  Burnet "  is  mentioned  with  the  utmost 
scorn,  it  is  clear  that  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  name  may 
serve  a  double  purpose,  such  as  we  believe  it  is  wont  to  serve 
in  cheap  fiction.  Much  uncertainty  seems  to  surround  a  refer- 
ence to  "  Macaulny's  Essays  on  the  English  Reformation  "  ;  the 
passage  is,  however,  taken  from  the  essay  on  Ilallam's  Constitu- 
tional History,  not  from  that  on  the  Life  of  Burleigh  by  Dr. 
Nares  (whom  Mr.  Burke  of  course  calls  Br.  Nare).  While  on 
the  subject  of  quotations,  we  may  point  out  a  curious  dis- 
covery which,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Burke's,  "  speaks  volumes" 
for  the  wickedness  of  "  the  men  of  the  time,"  and  also  for  the 
sterility  of  their  inventiveness  in  the  matter  of  death-bed 
rhetoric.  Dr.  Layton,  or  Leyton,  well  known  as  an  unscrupulous 
(though  perhaps  not  the  most  utterly  ruthless;  member  of  Crom- 
well's Commission  for  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  came  to  a 
had  end :  — 

Thorndale,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Layton,  saw  him  two  hours 
before  lu's  death,  when  he  addressed  him  in  these  words: — "Beware  of  my 
fate — you  now  see  the  death-bed  of  a  bad  priest  ;  I  served  my  King  truly, 
but  not  ray  God,"    AH  is  lost  were  his  last  words. 

If  L°vton  in  his  last  moments  thus  conveyed  the  famous  words 
which,  according  to  Cavendish,  were  used  by  Wolsey  to  the 
judges  sent  down  to  him  at  Esher,  King  Henry  VIII.  himself 
borrowed  the  dying  words  of  the  repentant  Inquisitor  : — 

A  death-bed  has  been  described  as  the  altar  of  forgiveness,  where  charity 
and  tears  Commingle  as  the  spirit  of  prayer  communes.  These  attri- 
butes were  absent  from  the  dying  coucli  of  Henry  Tudor,  whose  last 
despairing  words,  chronicled  by  Anthony  Denny,  "All  is  lost!"  express 
an  awful  consciousness  of  the  retribution  due  to  a  wicked  and  truculent 
earecr. 

"  And  yet,"  as  the  ballad  about  the  burning  of  the  Globe  Theatre 
on  the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  Ilenrv  VIII.  had  it,  "  all  this 
is  true";  for  the  narrative  given  by  Mr.  Burke  of  the  last 
moments  of  the  bloodthirsty  King  is  corroborated  by  a  compre- 
hensive reference  to  "  Leti,  Thenet,  Harpsfield,  Godwin,  Burnet, 
Ratrin,  Macintosh,  Tytler,  and  Lingard." 

We  wish  we  could  have  added  that  Mr.  Burke,  who  handles  his 
materials  after  a  fashion  which  we  have  by  this  time  sufficiently  ex- 
emplified, at  least  displayed  that  modesty  which  would  so  well  be- 
come an  author  who  writes  like  a  novice.  Not  only,  however,  does 
he  criticize  earlier  and  more  generally  appreciated  historians  with 
»  freedom  which  perhaps  he  could  not  always  have  avoided ;  but 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  venture  on  the  following  critical  note, 
which  he  must  excuse  us  for  designating  as,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  impertinent: — 

The  present  Poet-Laureate,  in  one  of  those  bard-wrought  operations  of 
the  brain  which  tax  equally  the  performer  and  peruser,  has  familiarized 
tin:  l«w  who  can  understand  him  with  his  notions  on  "the  holy  grail. 
Omnc  ignotvmpro  magnijico". 

Even  more  gratuitously  silly  is  the  sneer  implied  in  the  observa- 
tions, it  propos  of  the  unlucky  1\1  rs.  Cranmer,  that  "  even  a  German 
jjrirl  of  seventeen  might  have,  in  more  recent  times,  hesitated  to 
become  the  clandestine  wife  of  a  man  nearly  fifty  years  of  age"  ; 
)>ut  that  since,  according  to  Dr.  Hook,  Mrs.  Craumer  was  not  a 
woman  of  "  much  refinement,"  we  must  suppose  her  to  have  adopted  | 


the  situation.  "  which,  in  Teutonic  notions,  may  have  been  passably 
satisfactory."  Clearly  Mr.  Burke's  own  "notions"  about  things 
Teutonic  are  in  the  last  degree  uncertain ;  for,  after  speaking  of  Anne 
of  Cleves  as  a  "  Dutch  princess,"  he  complacently  repeats,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  pages,  the  statements  that  "  she  could  read  no 
language  but  Plats-Deutsch  or  Flemish,"  and  that  her  own  language 
was  an  "  involved  Walloon."  As  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  subscribe 
to  both  these  pieces  of  linguistic  information,  he  should  have 
traced  to  its  origin  the  verbal  form  employed  by  Anne  in  a  saying 
of  hers  which  he  likewise  cites: — "There  is  no  place  like  this 
England  for  fedein  righte  well." 

W  e  do  not  think  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  an  injustice  either 
to  Mr.  Burke  or  to  the  cause  which  we  claim  to  have  at  heart  as 
much  as  he  has,  when  we  demur  to  his  pleadings  on  a  very  different 
issue  from  that  on  which  he  tries  conclusions  with  the  historians 
whom  he  criticizes.  We  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  as 
well  as  an  industrious  student ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  writer 
to  whom  John  Knox  is  a  "  fanatic,  perhaps  lunatic  agitator," 
and  who  makes  no  secret  of  the  bias  which  inclines  him,  coming 
so  near  to  the  mark  as  he  seems  to  us  to  do  in  his  estimate  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  Indeed  Mr.  Burke's  im- 
partiality is  of  the  broadest  kind  ;  the  Peers  and  Commons  of 
Queen  Mary '3  reign  in  general  were,  in  his  opinion,  as  dishonest 
and  corrupt  as  those  who  preceded  them  under  her  brother  and  her 
father.  As  for  the  ponulace  in  those  sad  times,  nothing,  as  he  holds, 
could  exceed  its  dishonesty  and  inconsistency  ;  though  a  portion 
of  it  might  stand  excused  by  circumstances.  This  seems  to  result 
from  his  description  of  certain  old  womon  who  were  punished 
lor  railing  against  Queen  Mary.  They  were  (like  John  Knox) 
"  either  fanatics  or  lunatics,  for  the  religious  frenzy  had  created 
many  boisterous  idiots."  If  we  cannot  always  accept  Mr.  Burke's 
judgment  of  the  leading  Reformers,  "  many"  of  whom  he  rather 
rashly  supposes  to  be  included  in  the  censure  of  Queen  Catharine 
Parr,  it  is  at  least  never  the  judgment  of  an  uninstructed  partisan. 
His  sarcasms  occasionally  suggest  the  preliminary  query — Quis 
provocavit?  What  "  writers  of  the  present  day,"  for  instance, 
are  in  the  habit  of  describing  Henry  VIII.  as  "  gentle  and  merci- 
ful," "a  model  of  married  life,"  &c.  ?  Is  it  only  students  of  the 
numerous  and  more  or  less  recondite  authorities  cited  in  this  book 
who  have  some  idea  of  the  tyranny  of  "  Lord  Crumwell"  (as  Mr. 
Burke  has  "  elected"  to  call  him)  ?  or  is  a  sufficiently  distinct  pic- 
ture drawn  of  his  system  in  a  history  which  is  in  every  one's  hands 
like  that  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  ?  If  Mr.  Burke  had  occasionally 
asked  himself  such  questions  as  these,  he  might  have  considerably 
lightened  his  "  congeries  of  arguments,  supplemented  by  eloquence  " 
— to  apply  his  description  of  Gardiner's  sermon  before  King  Edward. 
He  might  thus  have  gained  time  for  arranging  more  skilfully  his 
attack  upon  Cranmer,  the  idol  on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Froude  "  en- 
tered the  field,  assegai  in  hand  "  ;  and  for  giving  effectiveness  to 
his  chapters  concerning  Somerset,  whose  historical  portrait  was 
really  worth  repainting. 


ARMY  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.* 

JUDGING  by  his  books,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Greene  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  that  modern  school  of  officers  who 
are  at  once  enthusiastic  and  highly  educated.  His  former  volume 
on  the  Russo-Turkish  war  commanded  general  approval  by  the 
brilliancy  and  lucidity  of  its  style,  as  well  as  by  the  value  of  the 
information  which  it  conveyed  with  the  precision  of  scientific 
knowledge.  His  present  work  is  in  a  measure  supplementary  to 
the  previous  one,  but  it  is  not  less  interesting,  and  scarcely  less 
valuable.  It  gives  sparkling  sketches,  not  merely  of  life  in  the 
army,  as  its  title  professes,  but  of  the  A'arious  orders  of  Rus- 
sian society,  from  the  Czar  himself  down  to  the  humblest  of 
his  subjects.  And  the  author  returns  to  the  seat  of  the  war, 
describing  some  of  the  most  momentous  and  stirring  events  of 
the  campaign — such  as  Gourko's  passage  of  the  Balkans,  the 
sanguinary  assaults  on  the  works  at  Plevna,  and  the  three  days' 
hard  fighting  in  front  of  Sophia,  when  the  Turks  were  making 
their  last  stand  against  odds  that  became  at  last  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Greene  is  no  holiday  correspondent  who  got  up  his  pic- 
turesque facts  at  secondhand,  compiling  his  narrative  in  the  rear 
of  the  columns  by  the  help  of  telegrams  and  a  lively  imagina- 
tion. When  it  was  in  any  waypossible,  he  was  always  at  the 
front,  and  frequently  exposed  himself  under  the  hottest  fire,  with- 
out the  hope  of  either  glory  or  substantial  advantage.  He  tells  a 
straightforward,  soldier-like  story,  and  it  is  only  by  incidental  notices 
of  his  confidential  intercourse  with  the  Russian  leaders  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  That  he 
is  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  Russians  is  but  natural,  after  all  the 
toils  and  dangers  he  had  shared  with  them  ;  and  the  generous  hospi- 
tality they  showed  him  on  all  occasions  must  have  awakened  a 
warmer  sentiment  than  mere  gratitude.  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  exhibit  the  frankness  of  a  friend,  in  showing  the  weak  points 
in  their  military  system ;  and  even  in  the  lifelike  portraits  of  their 
most  conspicuous  generals  he  gives  proof  of  courage  as  well  as  of 
candour. 

The  volume  opens  appropriately  with  a  chapter  on  the  Czar.  In 
the  beginning  of  August  1877  Mr.  Greene  had  reached  the  little 
Bulgarian  village  of  Biela.    He  drew  bridle  before  the  temporary 

*  Sketches  of  Army  Life  in  Russia.  By  F.  O.  Greene,  Lieutenant  of 
Engineers,  U.'S.  Army,  Author  of  "  The  Russian  Army  and  its  Campaigns 
in  Turkey  in  1877-78."    London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1880. 
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field-quarters  where  the  Emperor  was  housed  inacduple  of  officers' 
tents  joined  together.   The  American  arrived  just  in  time  for 
dinner',  and  would  gladly  have  brushed  himself  and  washed  oil' the 
dust  before  the  ceremony  of  formal  presentation  to  the  autocrat. 
But  the  aide-de-camp  who  received  him  assured  him  that  that 
"was  quite  unnecessary.    The  arrival  of  stall'  messengers  in  even  less 
presentable  case  than  himself  was  a  matter  of  overyday  occurrence. 
The  dinner  was  substantial,  though  simple  ;  but  it  was  served  upon 
Bilver-plu ( o  bv  richly-liveried  servants,  and  about  eighty  guests  had 
been  invited  "to  the  party.    Distinguished  statesmen  and  officers 
■were  present;  but  Mr.  Greene's  attention  was  naturally  attracted  to 
his  Imperial  host,  who  sat  almost  immediately  Opposite  to  him.  Tho 
Czar  assumed  a  cheerful  manner,  conversing  freely  with  thoso  near 
Mm  ;  but  "  even  a  casual  observer  could  detect  the  weight  of  care 
nnd  responsibility  which  seemed  to  rest  so  heavily  upon  hini." 
He  felt  the  misfortunes  he  could  not  avert  and  tho  sufferings  ho 
could  not  alleviate.      "  Tho  expression  of  his  face  grow  still 
sadder  as  the  summer  and  autumn  wore  on,  and  Plevna  held  fast, 
and  he  gradually  lo3t  llesh — more  than  thirty  pounds — giving  him 
a  gaunt  look."    Mr.  Greene  believes  thoroughly  in  the  Czar's  good 
intentions;  but,  indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  persevere  in  the 
theory  that  Russia   entered  the  campaign  of  liberation  from 
philanthropic  rather  than  ambitious  motives.    He  pities  the  Czar 
as  a  man  who  has  bceu  the  lifelong  victim  of  his  own  irrepressible 
benevolence  and  exceptionally  advanced  ideas.     Alexander  has 
undertaken  a  series  of  labours  almost  beyond  the  strength  of  even 
an  autocrat  like  himself.    He  began  his  reign  by  liberating  the 
•serfs,  and  consequently  alienating  the.  nobles  ;  nor  has  the  injury 
he  did  to  vested  rights  and  to  the  landed  proprietors  been  ever  for- 
given him  by  those  whom  it  impoverished.    And  now,  placed  high 
above  classes  who  do  not  sympathize  with  him,  he  is  "  attempting 
the  Herculean  task  of  dragging  eighty  millions  of  people  forward, 
rather  against  their  will  than  witb  their  assistance."    No  wonder 
that  the  strain  of  sustained  effort  has  proved  too  much  for  a  man 
whose  motives  and  purposes  are  systematically  misconstrued.  And, 
moreover,  he  lives  in  the  perpetual  apprehension  of  assassination  by 
the  people  he  has  been  striving  to  benefit.    Still,  serious  though  the 
danger  from  secret  conspirators  may  be,  Mr.  Greene  insists  that  the 
leaven  of  disloyalty  has  diffused  itself  through  but  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  nation.    The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  who  repre- 
sent the  masses  of  the  nation  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  Czar 
as  reverently  as  ever.    However  much  they  may  have  to  endure 
in  the  field,  they  take  it  patiently,  believing  that  he  would  feel  for 
them  and  help  them  were  their  sufferings  brought  to  his  notice. 
Nothing  impressed  Mr.  Greene  more  than  a  scene  he  witnessed 
after  the  disastrous  engagement  of  Gorni-Dubnik,  when  the  Em- 
peror had  ridden  over  to  General  Gourko's  headquarters  to  pass  the 
corps  d'armee  in  review.    He  rode  down  the  lines,  exchanging 
"words  with  some  of  the  officers,  and  distributing  crosses  in  the 
ranks : — 

Studying  their  intent  expressions,  one  got  some  insight  into  the  thoughts 
of  these  simple,  faithful-minded  creatures,  and  saw  that  it  still  was  possible 
in  this  sceptical  age  for  men  to  look  up  to  auother  man  with  personal  ador- 
ation. In  a  moment  they  seemed  to  forget  every  one  else  but  the  Czar  who 
actually  was  before  them  in  the  flesh.  Their  expression  was  not  so  much 
one  of  joy  as  of  wondering  veneration. 

Mr.  Greene  confirms  the  generally  received  idea  of  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  both  as  to  his  good  qualities  and  defects.  He  "  is 
strong  in  the  staying  qualities  and  weak  in  the  vivacious  ones." 
He  has  great  tenacity  and  endurance,  but  very  little  elan.  He  has 
neither  capacity  of  initiative  nor  self-reliance.  It  is  but  slowly 
and  by  deadly  experience  that  he  learns  the  elementary  principles 
of  his  business,  such  as  taking  advantage  of  any  point  of  shelter 
when  moving  forward  against  the  enemy  in  open  order.  But  he 
goes  into  battle  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  is  slow  to  realize 
when  he  is  beaten  and  must  retreat.  There  is  nothing  more 
vividly  painful  in  the  volume  than  the  account  of  one  of  the  un- 
successful attempts  at  storming  the  Plevna  works,  as  witnessed  by 
the  author.  It  was  the  bloody  assault  of  September  nth.  It 
had  been  undertaken  rashly  and  precipitately ;  for,  after  three 
days  of  incessant  bombardment,  no  material  damage  had  been 
done.  Nothing  could  be  more  depressing  than  the  weather.  A 
cold  rain  had  been  falling  incessantly  for  hours  before,  drenching 
the  troops  to  the  skin,  and  turning  the  slopes  of  grass  into 
morasses.  Nevertheless,  as  all  the  arrangements  had  been  made, 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  carried  out.  What  Mr. 
Greene  witnessed  was  a  front  attack,  over  a  broad  extent  of  ground 
broken  by  one  ravine.  The  column  consisted  of  five  thousand 
men.  When  the  assailants  were  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  redoubts  the  defenders  began  to  open  fire.  Thence- 
forward the  volleys  from  the  earthworks  were  incessant.  The 
Russians  kept  moving  forward,  steadily,  but  terribly  slowly  as  it 
seemed  _  to  the  onlookers,  till  the  Russian  batteries  had  to  cease 
firing,  in  tho  apprehension  of  sending  the  shot  among  their 
friends.  "Finally  the  line  of  Russians  seemed  to  be  within 
only  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  redoubt;  the 
line  could  bo  seen  to  break  into  a  run,  and  then  all  was  lost 
in  a  confused  mass  of  smoke,  through  which  the  fire  from  the 
muzzles  leaped  back  and  forth  from."  end  to  end  of  the  parapet, 
like  flashes  of  lightning."  Nothing  could  be  distinguished  through 
the  smoke,  and  the  onlookers  held  their  breaths  in  painful  sus- 
pense. Next  black  dots  were  seen  to  emerge,  to  be  followed  by 
the  whole  line  scattering  in  confusion,  and  falling  back  towards 
the  rear.  "  Now  the  fire  of  the  Turks  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
fury  of  hell  itself";  and  then  the  Turks  made  a  dash  to  follow  up 
their  victory,  till  the  Russians,  throwing  themselves  in  line  upon 


the  ground,  repulsed  them  in  turn  with  their  volley. i.  Nothing 
could  show  more  conclusively  tho  steadiness  of  the  soldiery,  but 
no  troops  are  more  absolutely  dependent  on  good  leading.  And 
Mr.  Greene  shows  his  1  run  line  is  in  the  opinion  ho  pronounces  mi 
the  ollicors.  Thoso  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guards  and  the  crack 
corps  usually  in  garrison  in  St.  Petersburg  are  men  of  birth  and 
breeding,  and  of  showy,  though  superficial,  education.  But  among 
tho  rest  of  tho  25,000  who  are  taken  from  tho  middle  classes  of 
a  population  whose  education  has  been  unusually  backward,  it  ix 
"  difficult  to  iind  enough  men  possessing  what  wo  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  tho  necessary  qualifications."  In  unfamiliar  situ- 
ations they  are  all  abroad,  and  nothing  demonstrated  this  more 
painfully  than  tho  want  of  all  preparations  when  the  long-expected 
surrender  of  Plevna  had  coiuo  oil'.  Forty  thousand  miserable 
prisoners  wero  thrown  upon  their  hands  in  tho  depth  of  winter ; 
and  "  no  better  expedient  presents  itself  than  to  herd  them 
out  in  tho  snow  in  great  flocks  like  sheep,  and  lot  three  days 
pass  before  they  get  anything  to  eat."  There  had  been  no  intention 
of  deliberate  cruelty,  but  the  suffering  among  the  victims  was 
intense  and  the  mortality  enormous. 

The  best  of  Mr.  Greene's  portraits  of  Russian  generals  is  that 
of  Skobeleff,  perhaps  because  the  subject  of  it  is  the  most  striking. 
Skobeleff,  though  well  connected  and  born  wealthy,  is  in  mans' 
respects  a  self-made  man,  and  something  more.    In  an  Empire 
where  good  appointments  go  by  favour,  and  where  subserviency 
to  superiors  and  general  toleration  of  abuses  are  the  secret  of 
rising  quickly,  whether  in  the  army  or  the  civil  service,  he  showed 
himself  aggressively  independent.    He  made  himself  influential 
enemies  among  all  classes,  and  when  he  had  been  calumniated  by 
charges  of  gross  corruption,  he  actually  ventured  to  treat  with  dis- 
respect the  Court  official  entrusted  with  the  inquiry.  He  established 
his  innocence  by  irrefragable  proofs,  but  characteristically  he  was 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  sins  of  which  he  had  been  falsely 
accused.    When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  under  a  cloud,  and, 
though  a  major-general,  had  with  difficulty  obtained  permission 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  quality  of  aide-de-camp  to  an  officer 
of  rank  scarcely  superior  to  his  own.    By  almost  harebrained 
gallantry,  and  by  promptly  improving  each  opportunity  that 
offered,  he  forced  his  way  to  the  front.    At  Lovtcha  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  brilliantly  as  to  be  named  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  in  his  telegram,  as  the  hero  of  the  day.  Before 
Plevna  he  received  the  command  of  the  troops  forming  the  left 
attack  ;  and,  though  in  one  of  the  bloody  repulses  from  the 
redoubts  he  lost  8,000  out  of  his  18,000  men,  he  received  credit 
for  having  done  his  utmost,  where  failure,  as  it  proved,  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.    The  next  day  he  was  gazetted  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  appointed  to  a  division,  being  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age.    Yet  in  that  high  command  he  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  expose  his  life  as  recklessly  as  when  a  subaltern.  He 
rode  a  white  horse  and  wore  a  white  uniform ;  and  would  cross 
the  most  formidable  country  at  a  gallop,  leaving  his  staff  to  follow 
over  the  fences  as  they  could.    "It  was  intended  to  impress  his 
men,  and  it  did  so."    They  came  to  believe  him  invulnerable ; 
while  he,  on  his  side,  never  hesitated  to  order  them  to  run  the 
hazards  which  he  was  perpetually  risking  himself.    These  are  the 
qualities  that  might  make  a  dashing  leader  of  irregulars ;  but 
Mr.  Greene,  after  familiar  acquaintance,  with  many  opportunities 
of  observing  him  in  the  field,  deliberately  credits  Skobeleff  with 
"  stupendous  military  genius."    "  I  thinly  believe  that,  should  he 
live  twenty  years  more,  he  will  be  commander-in-chief  in  the 
next  war  about  the  Eastern  question,  and  history  will  then  speak 
of  him  as  one  of  the  five  great  soldiers  of  the  century,  side  by  side 
with  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Grant,  and  Moltke."    It  may  be  said 
that,  with  Skobeleff's  practice  of  risking  his  life,the  odds  are  against 
his  surviving,  should  he  continue  to  sec  much  service  in  the  field. 
In  the  meantime  we  may  anticipate  that  his  talents,  with  his 
energy,  will  go  far  towards  deciding  in  favour  of  Russia  his  coming 
campaign  against  the  Tekke-Turkomans. 


GOIRAND  ON  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  LAW.* 

WHENEVER  the  question  of  codification  is  discussed  there 
are  some  people  who  talk  so  glibly  of  the  French 
Codes  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  this  country  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  save  for  informa- 
tion gleaned  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
look  up  special  provisions  bearing  on  some  case  partly  of  French 
origin,  or  as  furnishing  illustrations  of  some  principle  of  abstract 
jurisprudence,  they  are  practically  sealed  books  to  the  majority 
of  English  lawyers.  M.  Goirand  has,  however,  put  it  within 
our  power  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  propositions  in  which 
he  has  embodied  the  French  Commercial  Code,  by  annexing  to 
each  proposition  a  reference  to  the  particular  article  of  the  Code 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  by  giving  the  complete  text  of  the  Code  in 
the  second  portion  of  his  work.  Such  would  appear  to  be  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  expounded  the  Code  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  detect  any  discrepancies  between  its  provisions  and  his 
commentary  thereon  ;  so  that,  beyond  a  general  notice  of  the  scheme 
of  the  book,  our  attention  must  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  more  important  points  wherein  the  French  system  of 
commercial  law  differs  from  the  English,  and  the  comparison  of  their 
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respective  merits.  One  cannot  help  being  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  M.  Goirand's  work  by  the  modesty  and  diffidence  with  which 
in  his  preface  he  craves  the  indulgence  of  his  English  readers  "  for 
the  Gallicisms  in  which  it  abounds";  addin?,  "It  would  have 
been  presumption  on  my  part  to  have  attempted  to  write  literary 
English.  I  shall  be  contented  if,  in  spite  of  the  French  construc- 
tion of  its  sentences,  my  work  should  turn  out  to  be  adequately 
intelligible."'  We  are  honestly  able  to  reassure  M.  Goirand  on 
this  point.  "Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  supervision  of  the  two 
English  solicitors  in  Paris  whose  assistance  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges, or  whether  it  be  that  M.  Goirand  has  formed  too  low  an 
estimate  of  his  capacities  as  a  writer  of  English,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Gallicisms  in  question  are  very  few  and  slight,  and  that 
an  Englishman,  not  previously  informed  to  the  contrary,  might 
well  read  the  whole  book  through  and  suppose  it  to  be  the  work 
ot  a  fellow-countryman. 

M.  Goirand  begins  his  book  with  a  short  sketch  of  judicial  organ- 
ization in  France,  the  machinery  for  civil  procedure  consist- 
ing of  juges  de  paix,  civil  tribunals  of  first  instance,  courts  of 
appeal,  and  the  Court  of  Cassation  or  final  appeal,  with  their  atten- 
dant functionaries.  Ancillary  to  these  tribunals,  there  exist  in 
many  districts  of  France  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  elected  from 
the  members  of  the  trading  community  and  exercising  jurisdiction 
in  purely  commercial  matters ;  and  also,  but  in  fewer  locali- 
ties, "  conseils  de  prud'hommes,"  or  Arbitration  Boards  for  the 
settlement  of  grievances  between  employers  and  employed.  Inci- 
dentally we  notice  that  in  no  case  can  imprisonment  be  awarded 
in  France  for  non-payment  of  money,  save  where  such  payment  is 
enjoined  by  way  of  damages  in  distinctly  criminal  proceedings. 

The  short  treatise  on  procedure  which  M.  Goirand  embodies  in 
his  introductory  chapter  is  perhaps  too  technical  for  much  discus- 
sion here  ;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  interesting  to  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  method  prevailing  in  our  own  courts,  atlbrding  many 
points  of  contrast  as  to  which  the  advantage  appears  not  to  be  all 
on  one  side.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  varying  and  elastic  rules 
as  to  limitation  of  actions  according  to  their  subject-matter,  the 
admission  of  documentary  evidence  only  in  civil  cases  as  distin- 
guished from  commercial  suits,  the  absence  of  any  power  to 
compel  a  foreign  plaintiff  to  give  security  for  costs,  the  rule  by 
which  each  party  has,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  litigation,  to 
bear  the  expense  of  his  own  counsel's  fees,  and  so  forth.  In  dealing 
with  these  preliminary  matters  M.  Goirand  occupies  nearly  fifty 
pages,  and  it  is  not  till  then  that  we  fairly  embark  on  the  Code  de 
Commerce,  arranged,  as  he  tells  us,  "  in  logical  order  and  not 
in  that  adopted  by  the  Legislature."  M.  Goirand's  commentary 
being  confessedly  a  paraphrase,  it  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  the  Code  of  Commerce  itself  is,  as  reproduced 
textually  in  his  book.  It  consists  of  648  articles  or  sections, 
i.nd,  with  some  few  supplementary  enactments,  embodies  the 
whole  of  the  law  by  which  commercial  transactions  in  France 
must  be  regulated  and  judged.  It  occupies,  in  fact,  the  same 
ground  as  that  covered  in  this  country  by  commercial  common 
law,  the  equitable  doctrines  modifying  that  common  law,  the 
various  statutes  relating  to  partnerships,  companies,  negotiable 
instruments,  merchant  shipping,  and  a  host  of  cognate  subjects,  to 
say  nothing  of  customs  of  trade,  and  the  crowd  of  judicial  de- 
cisions which  are  constantly  building  up  additions  to  the  law- 
merchant.  Decisions  are  of  course  recognized  in  French  law,  but 
they  are  all  purely  questions  of  interpretation,  and  the  number 
which  M.  Goirand  liuds  it  necessary  to  cite  is  infinitely  smaller  than 
would  be  the  case  in  an  English  text-book. 

The  first  few  articles  of  the  Code,  and  likewise  of  M.  Goirand's 
commentary,  treat  of  the  status,  privileges,  and  liabilities  of  the 
trader;  and  we  are  here  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
'certain  provisions  unknown  to  the  English  law,  and  leading  up 
to  that  Frensh  system  of  bankruptcy  which  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  our  own.  As  M.  Goirand  tells  us  at  p.  52,  "  Traders 
arc  compelled  by  law  to  keep  books.  A  trader  who  does  not 
keep  books,  or  who  keeps  them  irregularly,  cannot  produce  them 
in  evidence,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  the  penalties  attaching 
to  fraudulent  bankruptcy."  Three  books  are  obligatory — the 
journal,  ■  the  press  copy  letter-book,  and  the  stock-book.  All 
these  books  have  to  be  kept  in  order  of  date,  without  blanks  or 
additions,  all  the  pages  must  be  numbered  and  initialled,  and  the 
journal  and  stock-book  are  officially  inspected  and  initialled  once 
*;very  year,  so  that  fraud  is  well-nigh  impossible.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  French  system  of  bankruptcy  we  shall  see  how 
important  a  part  these  obligatory  books  play  in  it ;  but,  even 
apart  from  this,  the  provision  we  have  mentioned  is  a  salutary,  if 
a  somewhat  officious,  regulation,  tending  to  promote  order  and 
care  in  commercial  undertakings,  and  the  use  of  the  books  in 
evidence  which  is  thereby  rendered  possible  must  effect  an 
appreciable  saving  of  judicial  time.  From  trades  the  transition 
is  natural  to  partnerships  and  companies,  both  included  in  French 
law  under  the  common  term  "  societes  " — the  distinction  being 
marked  by  the  addition  of  descriptive  words,  such  as  "  societes 
en  nom  collectif,"  or  ordinary  partnerships  ;  "  societes  en  com- 
mandite simple,"  or  partnerships  including  sleeping  partners 
liable  only  to  the  extent  of  their  interests,  which  are  non- 
transferable  and  evidenced  by  the  partnership  deed;  "soeiet6s 
en  commandite  par  actions,''  wherein  the  rights  of  the 
sleeping  partners  are  established  or  evidenced  by  transfer- 
able shares ;  and  "  societes  anonymes,"  which  precisely  cor- 
respond to  our  joint-stock  Companies,  limited.  With  regard 
to  the  last-named  and  most  important  class,  divers  wholesome  re- 
strictions exist,  the  counterpart  of  which  might  with  advantage 


be  introduced  into  English  law.  Thus,  in  order  to  protect  small 
investors,  always  the  most  gullible  class,  it  is  provided  that  no 
share  shall  be  less  than  100  francs  where  the  capital  does  not 
exceed  200,000  francs,  or  less  than  500  francs  in  any  othei 
case.  Then  Companies  divided  into  shares  are  not  definitively  con- 
stituted or  recognized  until  the  whole  of  the  capital  has  been 
subscribed,  and  one-fourth  must  be  paid  up  at  once  by  every 
shareholder  on  taking  up  his  shares.  Further,  if  promoters  or 
other  members  bring  in  an  equivalent  in  kind  for  shares  in  lieu 
of  full  money  payment,  such  arrangement  must  be  approved  at 
the  first  general  meeting  of  shareholders.  The  issuing  of 
fraudulent  prospectuses  and  the  declaration  of  fictitious  dividends 
are  provided  against  by  enactments  at  least  as  stringent  as 
those  of  our  own  law.  At  p.  91  M.  Goirand  gives  us  a  synopsis 
of  the  French  law  as  to  Co-operative  Societies,  or  "  society's 
a  capital  variable,"  the  organization  of  which  is  regulated  by 
a  law  passed  in  1867.  From  what  he  says,  we  gather  that 
Co-operative  Societies,  including  Stores,  Benefit  and  Loan 
Societies,  have  not  met  with  the  same  favour  and  acceptance 
in  France  that  they  have  in  England.  At  p.  112  we  come  upon 
a  short  chapter  relating  to  "the  judicial  separation  of  property 
between  husband  and  wife,"  as  to  which  it  is  not  very  clear  what 
place  it  has  in  a  Code  of  Commerce.  As,  however,  the  text  of  the 
Code  includes  provisions  on  this  headj  we  do  not  see  how  M. 
Goirand  could  have  omitted  it. 

Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  Bourse,  stockbrokers,  and  bankers,  and 
contains  much  valuable  information  as  to  these  important  members 
of  the  French  commercial  community.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  learn  that  there  are  only  sixty  stockbrokers  in  Paris,  who  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  carrying  out  negotiations  in  public  and  other  secu- 
rities and  dealing  in  commercial  paper1.  These  favoured  few  are, 
however,  subject  to  liabilities  commensurate  with  their  privileges. 
For  instance,  a  French  stockbroker  is  theoretically  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  varying  from  one  to  twelve  months,  and  a 
fine  of  from  500  to  10,000  francs,  if  he  lends  his  services  for 
speculations  in  any  securities  whatsoever ;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  as  M.  Goirand  takes  care  to  inform  us  in  a  note  (p. 
125),  "  this  provision  of  the  law  is  never  applied  by  the  Courts." 
Time-bargains  seem  to  be  definitely  recognized  on  the  French 
Stock  Exchange,  unless  they  assume  the  character  of  purely 
gambling  transactions,  so  that  the  law  would  appear  to  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  this  country.  The  French  law  as  to  carriers 
appears  pretty  nearly  identical  with  the  English,  with  this  important 
exception  that,  according  to  M.  Goirand  (p.  167),  the  carrier  cannot 
freehimself  in  advance  by  a  formal  stipulation  from  the  responsibility 
which  the  law  casts  on  him.  However  much  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  carriers  in  this  country  has  been  restricted  by 
the  Canal  and  Railway  Traffic  Act,  and  the  judicial  interpretation 
which  has  been  put  thereon,  English  carriers  are  in  a  far  more 
favourable  position. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  constitute  too  large  a 
part  of  any  legal  commercial  system  to  allow  of  our  here  treat- 
ing in  detail  of  the  French  law  relating  to  them  as  expounded  by 
M,  Goirand.  Moreover,  negotiable  securities  have  so  international 
a  circulation  that  the  systems  of  various  countries  have  to  a  certain 
extent  become  conformed  to  one  another.  Certain  distinctive  pro- 
visions, however,  exist  in  French  law  which  seem  to  call  for  a 
passing  notice.  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  by  which  bills  of  ex- 
change must  be  drawn  in  a  place  other  than  that  in  which  they 
are  payable  ;  by  which  the  holder  of  a  dishonoured  bill  may,  with 
the  leave  of  a  judge,  provisionally  seize  the  property  of  persons 
liable  thereon ;  by  which  a  bill  at  sight  must  be  presented  within 
three  months  ;  by  which  the  consideration  for  each  endorsement 
must  appear  on  the  bill ;  by  which  a  promissory  note  can  only  be 
made  payable  to  order,  and  so  forth. 

The  law  of  merchant  shipping,  which  is  fully  treated  by  M. 
Goirand,  we  pass  over  without  mention,  in  order  to  come  to  the  very 
important  topic  of  bankruptcy.  The  contemplation  of  well-nigh 
any  foreign  system  of  bankruptcy  leaves  one  wrapped  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  supineness  which  has  for  eleven  years  permitted  this 
country  to  labour  under  the  mass  of  blunders  which  passes  muster 
with  us  as  a  code  of  bankruptcy  law.  Of  its  faults  we  have 
spoken  on  different  occasions  until  we  are  fairly  tired ;  we  will 
now  only  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  points  in  which  the 
merit  of  the  French  system  is  conspicuous.  In  the  first  place,  only 
traders  can  be  bankrupts  in  France.  There  may  be  arguments  against 
this  restriction  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  advisable 
one.  Persons  not  traders  who  become  bankrupt  usually  become 
so  through  extravagance  or  speculation,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  thing 
to  check  the  tendency  to  those  follies  by  leaving  persons  who  in- 
dulge in  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  creditors.  A  French 
trader  who  suspends  payment  may  be  adjudicated  bankrupt  on  his 
own  petition,  or  on  that  of  a  creditor,  or  by  the  Court  itself  proprio 
motu.  The  pseudo-respectable  device  of  a  petition  for  liquidation 
is  happily  unknown  in  France.  Simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
judication of  bankruptcy,  the  whole  administration  of  the  bank- 
rupt's estate  is  entrusted  to  certain  syndics  or  trustees  appointed 
by  the  court.  The  creditors  may  at  a  general  meeting  appoint 
new  syndics,  but  the  court  is  in  no  way  bound  by  the  selection, 
unless  it  meets  with  its  approval.  A  juge-commissaire  is  also 
appointed,  who  is  to  adjudicate  on  any  complaints  lodged  against 
the  syndics,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce.  The 
Ministere  public  takes  cognizance  of  all  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, and  the  final  supervision  rests  with  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce 
itself.  Immediately  on  bankruptcy  the  bankrupt  may  be  im- 
prisoned as  a  precautionary  measure,  bankruptcy  being  thu» 
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viewed  in  its  ri;rht  light  as  primd  facie  a  criminal,  or  at 
least  a  moral,  oH'onee.  All  his  property  is  at  once  got  in 
and  realized,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  "  (Jaisse 
do  Depots  et  (consignations,"  where  il  bears  interest,  at  3  per 
cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  Syndics  have  to  pay  over 
within  three  days  all  sums  received  by  them,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties. Compositions  and  liquidations  can  only  be  resorted  to  witli 
consent  of  the  creditors  after  proceedings  have  been  commenced  in 
bankruptcy.  The  criminal  part  of  the  French  bankruptcy  law, 
under  the  two  heads  of  "  Banquerouto  simple'"  and  "  Banquerouto 
frauduleuse  "  is  admirable  in  its  wisdom;  for,  while  the  latter 
includes  all  the  fraudulent  acts  recognized  as  criminal  offences 
by  English  bankruptcy  law,  the  former  comprises  all  thoso 
reckless  and  pernicious  speculations  and  sham  tradings  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  so  many  bankruptcies  in  this  country,  and  which 
our  law  practically  ignores.  Prominently  among  theso  figure  the 
omission  to  keep  the  books  before  referred  to,  and  the  raisiug  fic- 
titious capital  by  meausof  bills  or  loans.  Finally,  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  French  bankrupt  is  guarded  by  a  variety  of  precautionary 
measures,  which  render  "  whitewashing  "  a  far  more  difficult  pro- 
cess in  Franco  than  it  is  in  England.  If  M.  Goirand's  book  gives  the 
slightest  stimulus  to  the  reform  of  our  bankruptcy  law  by  thus 
displaying  "  a  picture  of  what  it  might  be,"  its  author  will  have 
conferred  no  small  benefit  on  this  country.  Apart  from  this,  we 
Lave  to  thank  him  for  affording  English  lawyers  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  studies  beyond  the  beaten  tracks  of  every-day 
practice.  The  lawyer  who  makes  himself  familiar  with  the  law  of 
other  countries  is  far  more  likely  to  form  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
conception  of  the  science  of  law  than  he  who  confines  himself 
merely  to  that  by  which  he  has  to  make  his  living. 


A  LADY'S  TOUR  IX  CORSICA.* 

THERE  can  be,  we  should  imagine,  but  few  travellers  to 
the  Riviera  who  have  not  looked  with  longing  towards  the 
island  of  Corsica.  It  is  not  every  day  that  from  Mentone,  or 
Bordighera,  or  San  Remo,  across  the  hundred  miles  of  blue  sea,  its 
mountains  can  be  seen  rising  up  as  if  they  were  a  vast  reef  of 
rocks.  Sometimes  for  a  week  or  two  not  a  glimpse  can  be  caught 
of  the  island.  At  other  times  it  may  be  seen  at  sunrise  and  at 
sunset  for  some  days  together.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  talk 
among  the  strangers  along  the  Riviera.  No  one  forgets  to  tell 
his  neighbour  that  that  day  he  has  had  a  fine  view  of  Corsica. 
Every  one  looks  at  it,  and  all  who  have  imagination  enough 
to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  an  oyster  long,  as  we  have 
said,  to  visit  it,  and  even  plan  some  future  trip.  These  trips  re- 
main for  the  most  part  like  the  island  itself — iu  the  far  distance, 
and  fade  away  beneath  the  sober  light  of  day.  Some  people 
are  discouraged  by  the  reports  they  receive  of  the  hotels,  while 
others  dread  the  sea-voyage.  From  Marseilles  to  Ajaccio  the 
steamboat  takes  sixteen  hour3.  From  Leghorn  to  Bastia  the 
voyage  is  of  only  half  that  time ;  but  Bastia  is  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  island  for  winter  residence.  A  long  journey  by  diligence 
must  be  encountered  by  the  traveller  before  he  can  reach  a  climate 
■which  does  not  yield  to  that  of  Mentone  itself.  He  will  no  doubt 
be  repaid  by  seeing  some  very  fine  scenery,  but  he  must  be  ready 
to  face  the  rudest  accommodation  at  tho  inns  on  his  way. 
There  are,  moreover,  those  who  are  kept  away  by  the  fear 
of  brigands,  and  who  imagine  that  behind  every  tree  and  rock 
may  be  discovered  the  gleaming  barrel  of  a  rifle  pointed 
towards  the  traveller's  head. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  will  do  something  towards  smooth- 
ing the  way  for  the  traveller,  and  will  show  him  what  he 
must  expect  if  he  ventures  to  roam  over  the  island,  and 
where  he  can  find  the  best  accommodation.  They  will  dispel, 
at  all  events,  one  fear.  Where  three  English  ladies  have 
travelled  alone  there  can  be  little  fear  of  robbers.  In  fact,  Miss 
Forde  fully  confirms  what  we  had  often  heard  before,  that  brigand- 
age has  ceased  in  Corsica.  Even  of  old  the  Corsican  brigands  were 
not  like  the  robbers  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  It  was  against  the  Go- 
vernment or  some  powerful  neighbour  that  they  had  lifted  their 
hand,  and  they  took  to  the  mountains  for  safety,  and  not  for  the 
plunder  of  passers-by.  A  stranger  might  have  travelled  through 
the  island  with  almost  as  much  security  as  he  might  now  through 
the  most  disturbed  districts  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  In  both  one 
country  and  the  other  his  chief  danger  would  have  lain  in  his  being 
mistaken  for  some  inhabitant  of  the  place  who  had  been  long- 
marked  out  for  assassination.  Corsica  has  one  great  advantage 
over  Ireland — it  is  not  disgraced  by  swarms  of  beggars.  There  is 
an  honest  pride  about  the  people  which,  if  it  were  found  in  the 
other  isle,  would  quickly  put  a  stop  to  most  of  their  miseries. 
During  her  long  tour  Miss  Forde  and  her  companions  only  encoun- 
tered two  beggars.  In  the  famous  pass  that  leads  to  the  head  of 
Killarney  the  traveller  might  count  himself  happy  who  had  not  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  two  hundred.  Antonio,  our  tourists'  driver, 
"  had  been  very  eager  in  his  dignified  way "  to  insist  upon 
the  absence  of  beggars.  "Mademoiselle,"  said  he  solemnly, 
"  there  are  no  beggars  in  Corsica.  No  man  begs,  unless 
he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  cannot  work."  In  fact,  the 
only  two  people  who  asked  for  alms  belonged,  in  Miss  Forde's 
somewhat  fine  language,  "to  the  category  of  cripples."    One  had 
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lost  a  leg,  and  the  other  had  not  yet  recovered  from  tho  amputa- 
tion of  an  arm.  But,  though  the  Corsicans  are  too  proud  to  beg, 
they  are  unhappily  very  little  given  to  work.  We  trust,  however, 
that  Miss  Fordo  greatly  exaggerates  when  she  says  "Toil  and 
beggary  are  equally  obnoxious  and  degrading  in  their  eyes."  Ah 
th.  \  do  not  beg,  so  neither  will  they  cheat.  All  tho  English,  she 
:  ,i\  ,  are  looked  upon  without  exception  as  wealthy.  "'  How  can, 
you  say  you  are  not  wealthy  when  you  have  como  all  this  way  ta 
amuse  yourselves  P  '  was  frequently  said  to  us  in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction." Nevertheless,  she  adds,  "  imposition  and  overcharging 
to  strangers  is  almost  unknown."  Only  once  did  theso  three, 
unprotected  females  meet  with  the  slightest  rudeness  from  a 
grown-up  person.  "Ono  could,"  tho  author  writes,  "  scarcely  say- 
as  much  for  many  more  frequented  countries,  after  incessant 
travelling  for  several  weeks  in  their  loneliest  and  wildest  regions." 
It  is  not,  however,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  civilized  countries  that  strangers  meet  with  rude- 
ness. It  is  in  the  suburbs  of  great  towns  that  the  manners  of  the 
natives  are,  for  the  most  part,  seen  at  their  worst.  While  the 
grown-up  Corsicans  are  the  model  of  politeness,  as  much  cannot 
be  everywhere  said  of  the  children.  At  Corte,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  they  are,  it  would  seem,  a  dreadful  plague.  They  bar  the 
path  of  a  stranger  by  stretching  a  piece  of  stout  cord  across  the  road, 
and  shouting  out,  "  Sou,  sou,  Inglese."  Our  three  travellers  wero  one 
Sunday  evening  beset  by  a  troop  of  urchins.  "  I  have  noticed,"  says- 
Miss  Forde,  "  that  a  demoniac  phase  often  comes  over  naughty 
children  on  a  Sunday  evening."  The  rope  that  was  stretched 
across  the  path  of  the  three  ladies  happily  broke ;  but  "  two 
youthful  fiends  "  used  the  broken  remains  to  wind  the  travellers  up 
and  hopelessly  confuse  their  footsteps.  "  Human  endurance  could 
bear  no  more,  and  No.  3  " — the  ladies  are  numbered  by  the  author 
as  if  they  were  so  many  convicts — "  brought  down  her  umbrella 
upon  their  degenerate  backs  with  as  much  force  as  nature  had 
supplied  to  her."  Instantly  the  Corsican  youth  turned  from  sport 
to  serious  warfare.  They  opened  fire  with  a  volley  of  sharp  stones. 
But  the  honour  of  the  island  was  to  be  saved.  From  a  cottage 
hard  by  dashed  out  three  big  boys,  who  put  the  persecutors  to 
flight.  "  Two  of  them,  boys  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  had  pipes 
in  their  mouths ;  and  one  of  them,  a  young  man  a  year  or  two 
older,  remarked  sagely  that  it  was  always  thus  with  visitors, '  Lea 
enfants  de  Corte  etaient  tcrriblement  rne'ehants.'"  They  dragged 
back  to  the  injured  ladies  one  of  the  criminals  for  punishment. 
As  the  travellers  were  coming  back  on  their  return  to  their  inn  the 
same  big  boys  overtook  them.  "  Quietly  remarking  that  they 
would  see  us  safe  home,  they  escorted  us  to  the  door  of  our  hotel 
with  much  polite  conversation,  and  then  made  off,  raising  their 
caps": — 

These  boys  were  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  although  decently  dressed  ;• 
but  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  offer  them  any  recompense.  Their 
action  proceeded  from  chivalry  pur  et  simple,  and  they  had  no  notion  of 
any  reward. 

Weeks  afterwards,  when  two  of  us  returned  to  Corte,  a  smiling  face  sud- 
denly attracted  our  attention  in  the  streets  one  day,  and  we  recognized  one 
of  our  boyish  defenders.  Of  course  we  greeted  him,  and  he  lifted  his  cap, 
remarking,  "  I  have  seen  you  for  the  last  half  hour." 

In  one  respect  Corsica  would  seem  to  he  far  ahead  of  England. 
According  to  Miss  Forde,  it  has  a  telegraphic  service  which  might 
excite  our  envy.  "  You  pay,"  she  says,  "  a  penny  a  word  for  tele- 
graphic messages ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  country 
without  its  office."  The  travellers  arrived  one  day  at  a  hopelessly 
dirty  village  under  Monte  d'Oro.  Its  hotel — for  it  boasted  one — 
was  a  filthy-looking  broken-down  tenement,  with  a  ruinous  stair- 
case and  two  stuffy  bedrooms.  They  hoped  to  get  better  accom- 
modation at  the  next  town,  and  they  hastened  off  to  hunt  for  the 
teletrraph-office,  *' which  exists  in  every  little  village  in  Corsica." 
It  was  on  the  first  story  of  a  house,  and  it  was  only  reached  by 
climbing  up  a  ladder.  Those  who  live  in  country  villages  in 
our  own  country  may  with  good  reason  regard  with  envy  the 
facilities  that  are  thus  afforded  to  the  Corsicans.  A  few  years  ago, 
ten  shillings  was  the  extra  charge — and,  for  all  we  know,  still  is — 
on  a  telegram  sent  to  a  spot  so  much  frequented  by  tourists  as  the 
village  of  Buttermere. 

The  civility  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  excellence  of  the  tele- 
graphic service  are,  unfortunately,  counterbalanced  by  the 
miseries  of  the  wretched  hotels.  There  is,  says  Miss  Forde,  but 
one  really  excellent  hotel  in  the  whole  island,  and  that  is  at  Ajac- 
cio. When,  however,  she  takes  us  to  that  town  we  find  that  there 
is  also  a  second  hotel  which,  if  not  excellent,  at  all  events  was 
reported  to  be  comfortable  and  well  managed.  But  what  are  two 
hotels  to  a  whole  island  ?  Our  three  travellers  were  certainly  not 
given  to  grumbling,  and  they  took  whatever  came  across  them 
with  a  patience  that  was  not  shown  by  Seneca  in  his  banishment 
to  Corsica,  with  the  aid  of  all  his  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  their 
fate  was  at  times  too  hard  for  them,  and  they  gave  way  to  lamen- 
tations and  complaints.  In  one  inn  they  were  told  that  they  could 
only  have  two  chambers,  as  the  third  was  at  that  time 
"  occupied  by  les  vers."  They  peeped  in  and  found  "  a 
mass  of  sleepy  silkworms,  hard  at  work  absorbing  cabbage- 
leaves."  To  any  one,  by  the  way,  who  has  watched  a 
silkworm  eating,  absorbing  will  seem  a  somewhat  absurd 
term.  This  was  not  the  only  place  where  the  travellers  found 
that  to  these  animals  had  been  given  up  the  best  bedroom  in  the 
inn.  The  food  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  poor  quality.  "  Im 
inland  Corsica,"  Miss  Forde  says,  "neither  butter  nor  honey  can 
be  found."  That  she  should  not  have  been  able  to  get  honey  ia 
indeed  very  strange.    Its  quality,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  highly 
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esteemed  by  the  ancients,  as  the  well-known  line  in  Virgil  shows ; 
but,  so  far  as  quantity  went,  there  was  abundance.  "  There 
is,"  wrote  Boswell,  "  a  vast  quantity  of  honey  produced  in  Corsica," 
and  he  describes  how  the  Franciscan  fathers  at  Corte  had  thirty 
or  forty  beehives,  and  how,  when  they  wanted  to  get  honey,  they 
drove  away  the  bees  by  the  smoke  of  burning  juniper-wood.  One 
good  meal  a  day  can  be  got,  our  author  savs,  even  in  the  tiniest 
village— namely,  a  dinner  at  sunset ;  but  for  breakfast  the  traveller 
can  get  nothing  but  sour  bread  and  coffee,  and  for  lunch  sour  bread 
and  cheese.  Neither  tea-spoons  nor  saucers  are  supplied ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  poorest  inns  there  are  perfectly  clean  napkins. 
We  wish  the  same  could  be  said  of  every  London  eating-house. 
When  dinner  is  finished  it  is  always  the  custom  in  the  smaller 
inns  for  the  guest  to  have  a  friendly  chat  with  the  landlord  and 
his  wife.  "The  reserved  Briton  who  would  decline  the  after- 
dinner  chat  with  his  host  or  hostess  would  be  considered  a  very 
churlish  individual.'' 

While  there  certainly  is  a  good  deal  of  lively  reading  in  these 
volumes,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  should  be  overladen  with 
fine  descriptions  and  big  words.  We  might  have  stood  one  or 
two  accounts  of  the  scenery ;  but  the  author  returns  to  it  again 
and  again,  till  we  begin  to  grow  weary  of  it.  A  Corsican  gentle- 
man whom  she  fell  in  with  as  he  was  returning  home  after  a  thirty 
j^ears'  residence  in  France,  described  the  island  to  her  as  "  un 
beaux  {sic)  pays."  The  French,  no  doubt,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  grammar,  but,  at  all  events,  it  has  the  merit  of 
extreme  simplicity.  It  pleased  us  better  than  some  of  the  author's 
own  accounts.  Thus,  six  pages  further  on,  we  read  that  it  is  "  a 
country  grandly  prolific  of  beautiful  flowers."  In  another  passage 
we  are  told  of  some  flowei'3  that,  "  with  a  host  of  other  gorgeous 
floral  dainties,  massed  and  tangled  themselves  together  in  a  blaze 
of  beauty."  Next  we  learn  that  from  Corsica  could  be  seen  Elba, 
u  majestically  grand  in  the  dappled  sunlight."  Later  on  we  come 
to  "  blue  clouds,"  filling  up  some  gaps  made,  if  we  understand  the 
passage  rightly,  by  the  sun  peeping  through  dark  rifts.  Now  in 
blue  clouds  we  have  no  belief  whatever.  Pigs  and  dogs  are  called 
"  porcine  and  canine  companions,"  and  we  read  of  a  drum  that 
was  "  made  to  exert  itself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  parchment 
lungs,"  while  a  village  "  looked  greyly  down."  The  First  Napoleon 
is  called  a  compatriot  of  Corsica.  On  one  occasion  we  read  that 
our  tourists  just  escaped  rolling  down  a  hill  "  with  concentrated 
force  of  the  action  of  gravitation." 

Like  most  travellers  who  take  to  writing  their  tours,  Miss  Forde 
falls  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that,  because  she  has  travelled  in 
a  country,  she  is  for  that  reason  competent  to  write  its  history.  A 
man  might,  with  as  good  a  show  of  reason,  think  that  he  has  become 
competent  to  describe  the  method  of  brewing,  because  he  has  lately 
taken  to  drinking  beer.  The  account  she  gives  of  that  strange 
but  impudent  Pretender,  King  Theodore,  is  utterly  absurd.  She 
writes  of  his  great  talent,  his  great  genius  and  enthusiasm,  and  his 
untiring  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  country.  By  "  his  country  " 
Miss  Forde  means  Corsica,  in  which  the  Pretender  stayed 
about  eight  months  in  all.  Yet  in  this  brief  time,  if  we  are  to 
believe  her  account,  "  he  established  manufactures  and  promoted 
with  all  his  power  art  and  commerce."  The  ship  in  which  he 
arrived  was,  she  says,  well  furnished  with  gold.  lie  had  certainly 
raised  some  money  in  Tunis  under  pretence  of  conquering  the  island 
for  that  Power  ;  and  he  got  some  more  by  selling  as  soon  as  he 
landed,  like  a  knave  that  he  was,  the  vessel  which  the  Bey  had 
lent  him.  But  his  treasure  did  not  amount  to  much.  He  scattered 
a  few  coins  in  a  debased  currency  among  the  people,  and,  as 
Voltaire  says,  "  il  donna  des  soulier3  de  bon  cuir,  magnificence 
ignoree  en  Cor3e."  The  tomb  of  this  great  genius,  Mis3  Forde 
says,  may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When  last  heard  of,  it 
was,  we  can  assure  her,  in  St.  Ann's  Churchyard,  Soho.  Can  she 
have  confused  him  with  "  Theodore  Phaliologus,"  who,  as  we 
learn  by  Dean  Stanley's  Memorials,  lies  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Andrew,  in  the  Abbey.  We  may  certainly  forgive  her  mistake 
when  she  says  that  the  bones  of  Paoli  lie  in  St.  Pancras  Church- 
yard. They  lay  there  for  sixty  years,  but  in  1867  they  were  removed 
to  Corsica.  Miss  Forde  has  had  one  merit,  not  very  common  in 
amateur  historians.  She  has  kept  her  history  to  a  chapter  of  its 
own  at  the  very  close  of  her  book.  All,  therefore,  that  the  reader 
lias  to  do  is  to  take  warning,  and  to  stop  in  time.  If  he  does  this 
lie  will,  we  believe,  agree  with  us  that  these  two  volumes,  though 
they  are  too  carelessly  and  too  finely  written,  yet  have  in  them 
Jiany  passages  that  are  both  lively  and  interesting. 


EECENT  CLASSICAL  PUBLICATIONS.* 

TV/TK.  COOPER  has  done  well  in  reproducing  the  labours  of 
jLVili  earlier  workers  on  the  field  of  Horace  as  well  as  of  some 
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comparatively  late  ones,  the  line  being  drawn  at  the  date  of 
Mitiord,  Wrangham,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Thomas  Hood,  and  exclud- 
ing more  modern  translations  or  imitations.  What  makes  his 
volume  still  more  welcome  is  the  inclusion,  in  the  second  part  of 
it,  of  burlesques,  parodies,  and  similar  compositions  in  imitation  of 
Horace,  ranging  from  Andrew  Marvel  to  Hood.  Although  we 
can  do  little  more  than  draw  attention  to  the  volume,  we  may 
cite  an  ode  or  two  from  either  part  of  Mr.  Cooper's  selections. 
A  quotable  ode,  for  instance,  offers  itself  in  Archdeacon  Wraug- 
ham's  version  of  i.  20.    "  Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum  "  :— 

In  sober  cups,  Maecenas  dear, 

Partaker  of  1113'  humble  cheer, 
Thin  Sabine  draughts  you'll  taste, 
Which  I  in  modest  Grecian  jar 
Stored  on  that  happy  day,  when  far 
In  playful  echoes  cast, 

The  crowded  Theatre's  acclaim 
So  hailed  you  that  old  Tibur's  stream 

From  your  paternal  shore, 
And  Vatican's  green  hill  around, 
Catching  the  high  triumphant  sound, 
Threw  back  the  joyous  roar. 

At  home  bright  Caecuban  your  lip 
And  Cales'  luscious  growth  shall  sip 

Campania's  costly  wines ; 
Alas !  the  slope  of  Formins's  hills 
F'or  me  no  generous  juice  distils, 
Nor  rich  Falernian  vines. 

In  the  last  line  we  have  ventured  to  correct  an  obvious  misprint, 
for  "  wines "  would  neither  match  with  the  counterpart  Latin 
"  vites  "  nor  form  a  permissible  rhyme  with  the  third  line  of  tho 
stanza.  We  are  reminded  of  one  or  two  similar  misprints,  e.g.  in 
p.  27,  Ode  17,  Usticus  is  misread  for  Ustica's  ;  and  in  p.  83,  in  the 
noble  close  of  the  5th  Ode  of  the  Third  Book,  we  find  the  pleader 
turning  "to  some  Venaran  (it  should  of  course  be  Venafran)  dome." 
In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  we  find  a  happy  imitation  of  the 
ode  given  above  by  George  Daniel,  author  of  the  Modem  Dunciad. 
It  13  headed  "A  Poet's  Invitation":  — 

If  you  come  to  dine  with  me, 

Dainties  must  not  be  your  care. 
Harmless  pleasure,  social  glee, 
And  the  poet's  frugal  fare — 
These  I  give ;  and,  should  my  lord 

Me  to  visit  humbly  deign, 
Port  is  all  1  can  afford  ; 

He  must  bring  the  bright  champagne. 
Cool  beneath  a  spreading  vine 

Jovial  Horace,  thirsty  chap,  he 
Quaffed  his  rich  F'alernian  wine 

With  Maecenas,  snug  and  happy. 
We  in  lodgings  near  the  skies, 

Of  Apollo  humbler  scions, 
Banquet  amidst  London  cries 

And  the  bray  of  Kent  Street  lions. 

The  allusion  in  the  last  line,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  to  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  a  memory  of  the  past,  not  far  from  the  "  Ele- 
phant and  Castle."  The  editor  has  revived  many  similar  imita- 
tions, such  as  that  of  Ode  4,  Book  I.,  in  James  and  Horace  Smith's 
BrigMon ;  Cupid's  Invitation,  Ode  23,  Book  I. ;  and  several 
others  from  the  same  prolific  pair  of  poets  and  wits.  Other 
examples  are  supplied  by  Lord  Morpeth,  by  George  Cauning,  and 
the  poets  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review.  We  will  only  further 
mention  Andrew  Marvel's  two  inimitable  parodies — "  AuHoratian 
Ode  on  Cromwell's  Return  from  Ireland,"  and  his  translation  of 
a  parody  of  "  Jam  satis  terris,"  1  Od.  II.,  "  ad  regem  Carolum." 
This  book  deserves  a  place  in  every  scholar's  study. 

We  have  to  thank  Sir  George  Cox  f'or  his  scholarly  reading, 
after  the  text  of  Orelli,  of  what  the  editor  regards  as  a  series  of 
continuous  treatises  on  poetry.  Of  the  very  useful  introductions, 
we  may  especially  point  to  that  on  Ep.  II.  as  fixing  approxi- 
mately the  relative  dates  of  Horace's  writings,  and  furnishing  a 
summary  of  the  critical  matter  with  which  the  poet  sought  to  deal 
in  the  Epistles  and  the  Art  of  Poetry.  It  is  excellently  adapted, 
like  the  two  that  succeed  it,  to  supply  the  circumstantial  data  re- 
quired for  understanding  the  subject-matter  of  each  poem  in  its 
order.  When  we  proceed  to  the  notes,  we  find  them  particularly 
sound  and  succinct  on  critical  and  textual  questions,  lucid  in  their 
dealing  with  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  and  generally  suffi- 
cient as  a  commentary  for  elder  pupils.  For  instance,  on  v.  5, 
"  Romulus  et  Liber  pater,"  &c,  Orelli  is  cited  for  the  story- 
given  from  Dion  Cassius  that  Octavius  wanted  to  be  called 
"  Romulus,"  but  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  Augustus 
(h.e.  o-t/3ao-rdy) ;  and  the  note  on  the  number  of  twin  gods 
and  heroes  in  the  mythologies  of  the  Aryan  nations  is  very 
germane  to  the  subject  in  hand.  So,  too,  in  illustration  of 
"  Afrani  toga,"  ii.  1,  57,  the  note  on  the  divisions  of  the 
Comoedia  Togata  is  opportune.  In  reference  to  96,  "  Marmoris 
aut  eboris  fabros,"  Sir  G.  Cox  aptly  calls  attention  to  the  famous 
workers  in  bronze,  ivory,  and  marble,  the  remains  of  whose  genius 
are  in  the  present  day  being  unearthed  in  elucidation  and  illustra- 
tion of  ancient  poetry  and  literature.  Wo  should  say,  too,  that 
his  notes  are  always  to  the  point,  as  regards  faithful  exposition  of 
the  best  commentators,  in  dealing  with  such  proverbial  expressions 
as,  i.  31.,  "Nil  intra  est  oleam, "  &c. ;  105,  "  Cautos  nominibus 
rectis  expendere  numnios";  176,  "Recto  talo,"  with  its  parallels 
from  Pindar  and  Euripides,  and  so  forth. 

Although  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  classical  reading-books 
made  up  of  books  or  selected  passages  of  Cresar,  more  or  less 
accommodated  with  notes,  maps,  vocabularies,  and  other  like 
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lelps,  and  one  might  wish  Mr.  Bennetl  bud  handled  a  less  trito 
subject,  yet  wo  agree  with  him  as  to  the  value  of  Qseav  as  "  the 
best  iiuthor  for  boys  to  nttompt  after  they  havo  learnt  Home 
grammar  and  done  some  little  translation  in  an  easy  reading- 
book."  The  student  of  these  Selections  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bennett  for  concise  explanatory  notes,  a  biographical  and  geo- 
graphical index,  u  handy  map  of  (!anl,  and  a  very  service- 
able though  short,  sketch  of  C.Dsar's  life.  In  studying  by  this 
text  the  chapters  comprising  Oiesar's  account  of  Britain  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  his  iiist  and  second  invasions,  we  havo 
noted  as  helpful  the  care  taken  to  match  each  military  func- 
tionary with  his  modem  parallel.  Thus  a  "  legatus"  was  over 
each  legion  as  a  u  staff  officer,"  whilst  one  qutestor  (or  quarter- 
master-general)  was  above  all  these,  himself  acting  immediately 
under  OeBSar.  Arehseologioal  notes,  adapted  for  young  readers, 
are  represented  by  that  on  trdijicia  in  vi.  43,  where  wo  are 
simply  told  that  these  "  were  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  bee-hive." 
A  sufficient  light  is  thrown  on  Latin  idioms  as  regards  dates 
where,  in  §  54,  we  are  told  that  "  post  diem  quartum  quam  =  die 
quarto  postquam,"  as  the  2nd  of  January,  expressed  in  Latin,  would 
be  "ante  diem  quartum  Nonas  Januarias,''  equivalent  to  "die 
quarto  ante  nonas  Januarias.  Everywhere  we  havo  found  the  notes 
well-judged  and  easily  intelligible. 

A  very  useful  book,  in  small  compass,  is  the  Unseen  Vapors  of 
Mr.  T.  Collins,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  Newport  School,  Salop. 
It  is  easy,  but  not  too  easy;  each  piece  is  nieatured  out  in  a 
length  of  which  none  but  a  dunce  would  complain  ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  every  passage  are  given  three  or  four  simplo  and  pertinent 
questions.  A  cursory  survey  leads  us  to  credit  a  good  many  of  the 
poetical  pieces  to  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  the  Latin  Elegists,  of  the 
prose  to  OtBSar  and  Livy.  The  Fasti  have  been  largely  taxed  and 
made  to  yield  such  critical  questions  as  the  distinction  between 
simulo  and  dissinndo,  jacio  and  jaceo,  obi  it  us  and  oblitus,  whilst 
a  line  or  two  of  Caesar's  about  Dumnorix  the  /Eduan  opens  a 
field  for  ascertaining  a  pupil's  capacity  to  derive  "  sponte  "  and 
"  injuria,"  to  give  the  meanings  of  "  Legatus,"  and  to  distinguish 
between  "  Duco  "  and  "Nubo."  Mr.  Collins  seems  to  have 
availed  himself  of  a  tradition  of  "  unseen  papers  "  which  we  clearly 
recollect  in  vogue  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  which  undeniably  tended  to  form 
habits  of  accuracy  in  scholarship. 

The  Persee  of  yEschylus,  briefly  annotated  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley, 
is  valuable,  even  in  its  condensed  form,  because  Mr.  Paley 's  devrepai 
(ppovrlSes  are  always  thoughtful,  and  throw  the  light  of  a  subtle 
criticism  on  dubious  passages.  He  also  compresses  so  much  varied 
and  sound  matter  into  his  introduction  as  aifbrds  the  best  help  to 
the  understanding  of  the  play  both  as  a  whole  and  part  by  part. 
We  may  refer  to  his  lucid  explanation  of  the  famous  yjfvxaycoyia 
of  Darius,  v.  683  (cf.  Eumenides),  as  well  as  of  the  rites  that 
lead  to  it  (compare  Soph.  Electr.  896).  When  evoked  from  the 
shades,  the  departed  monarch  gives  much  sage  counsel  to  his 
trusty  councillors  and  contemporary  elders,  and  paves  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  the  crestfallen  king  his  successor,  by  denouncing 
the  covetonsness  and  sacrilege  of  the  Persian  army  as  the  causes 
of  the  late  disasters  and  of  others  yet  in  store.  In  the  part  of  the 
drama  which  contains  these  scenes  no  note  ha3  been  omitted  that 
could  serve  to  elucidate  action  or  language.  For  instance,  on  527, 
where  Atossa  says  of  her  propitiatory  offering  to  Darius, 

tnlo'Tapai  piu  cos  in'  itjeipyaapivois 
aW  is  to  \omuu  el  Tt  Sr)  Xcoov  niXoi, 

"I  well  know  that  it  is  all  too  late  ;  but  it  is  with  the  hope  that 
for  the  future  better  things  may  happen,"  Mr.  Paley  points  out  that 
is  to  \omov  is  taken  by  the  scholiast  to  mean  "  for  the  survivors," 
fVt  rols  £ioo-lv  avSpatriv,  whilst  in  Trpoadrjrai,  at  533,  she  seems  to 
forefend  her  son's  suicide.  In  557  seq.  the  drift  of  the  passage,  as 
we  are  told,  is  "  Why  was  Darius  a  general  who  inflicted  no  losses 
by  land  on  the  citizens,  while  Xerxes  has  met  such  losses  with  his 
navy?"  But  Mr.  Paley  opportunely  reminds  us  that  this  laudation  of 
Darius  is  inconsistent  with  fact  and  with  v.  246,  q.  v. ;  whilst,  a  little 
further  on,  he  comments  on  the  true  Greek  irony  which /Eschyl us 
practises  at  585  seq.  in  making  the  Persian  chorus  lament  that  they 
will  no  more  have  the  privilegeof  paying  tribute  to  their  own  masters; 
and  in  the  next  clause,  hitting,  in  the  same  spirit,  at  the  license  of 
speech  henceforth  allowed  to  the  plebs.  We  hold  in  high  value 
these  handy  "  Cambridge  Texts  with  Notes." 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
111. 

HPHE  publishers  of  Christmas  books  seem  scarcely  to  have  got 
into  their  stride  as  yet  this  season.  Perhaps  they  are  keep- 
ing the  best  books  for  the  last,  and  it  is  certain  that  one  or 
two  splendid  pieces  of  printing  and  illustration  have  appeared 
which  deserve  fuller  notice  than  they  can  receive  in  this 
column.  We  can  find  nothing  more  imposing  to  head  the  list  than 
Little  Buttercup's  Picture  Book  (Routledge  and  Sous).  Here  is 
a  very  big  book  for  very  little  girls.  Yellow  buttercups,  and  a 
gilt  figure  of  a  child,  occupy  a  deep  blue  field  on  the  cover.  The 
contents  are  chiefly  large  woodcuts  and  moral  verses.  The  frontis- 
piece, "  a  basket  of  mischief,"  is  a  clever  rendering  of  a  picture  of 
an  open  hamper  full  of  kittens.  Then  a  didactic  poem  introduces 
the  infant  mind  to  Little  Ann  who  was  discontented  because  she 
had  not  a  carriage  ;  and  to  her  mother  who  pointed  out  that, 
if  Ann  had  no  carriage,  another  little  girl  was  still  worse  off,  and 


had  no  boots.  Language  fails  to  convey  much  idea  of tho  im- 
becility of  the  features  and  expression  of  Little  Ann',  parent.  The 
poor  little  girl  in  the  garret,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prettily  drawn, 
and  may  tempt  a  youthful  roasoncr  In  prefer  picturesque  poverty 
to  tho  comfort  of  the  bow  t/eome.  There  is  a  tolerable  sketch  of 
a  watchdog  watching  oven1  an  edifice  rather  like  tho  Albert. 
Hall.  In  "  Jack  and  tho  Bean  Stalk  "  tho  sleeping  (riant  is  pretty 
well  done,  but  wo  cannot  praise  many  of  the  smaller  engravings, 
1  in  which  buffoonery  does  duty  for  humour.  An  ugly  fernulo 
centaur,  in  a  hat  and  habit,  is  called  "  the  centaur  of  attraction," 
and  several  other  sketches  look  like  old  blocks  from  some  third- 
rate  comic  paper. 

Schoolboys  all  the  World  Over  (Routledge  and  Sons)  is 
adapted  from  tho  French  by  Mr.  Henry  Frith.  It  is  rather 
French  to  name  a  schoolboy  hero  "  Adam  Smith.''  Ono  might  as 
soon  expect  to  meet  John  Stuart  Mill  disporting  himself  in  the 
backwoods  with  a  Winchester  repeating  rille.  There  is  a  splendid 
picture  of  Adam  Smith  shooting  an  Indian  spy.  The  Indian,  a 
very  dandilied  brave,  holds  his  left  hand  to  his  face,  with  a 
coquettish  smile ;  in  his  right  is  his  tomahawk,  very  unlike  the 
pattern  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Adam  Smith  is  firing  at 
him  with  only  about  five  yards  "  rise,"  and,  of  course,  is  likely  to 
bring  him  down.  By  the  way,  the  story  says,  "In  the  hand  of 
the  savage  was  an  ensanguined  object  which  1  could  not  mistake.'' 
This  was  the  scalp  of  William,  the  boyish  friend  of  Adam  Smith. 
The  artist  has  omitted  to  draw  the  ensanguined  object,  and,  if 
William  is  scalped  ac  all,  in  the  picture,  his  scalp  must  have 
grown  over  his  right  temple.  The  memoir  of  "  Wooly  Head,  the 
little  Australian,"  is  interesting ;  but  though  Wooly  Head  tells  us 
that  it  is  disagreeable  to  be  tattooed,  he  omits  to  say  how  he  liked 
having  his  front  teeth  knocked  out,  a  ceremony  which,  among  the 
blacks,  occurs  about  the  period  when  English  boys  are  confirmed. 
There  is  a  very  exciting  passage  in  this  tale.  Wooly  Head's  father, 
tired  of  having  nothing  to  eat  but  black  serpents,  and  very  little  of 
them,  proposes  to  make  a  meal  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir.  The 
conclusion  of  the  adventure  must  be  sought  in  the  book  itself. 

The  Boys'  Own  Annual  contains  stories  about  "  boy  captains," 
boy  foxhunters,  boy  campaigners,  and  the  "  Revenge  of  the  Red 
Man,"  in  some  thirty  thrilling  chapters  ;  but  the  gem  of  the  volume 
is  the  work  on  "  Cricket,  and  How  to  Excel  in  it,"  by  the  renowned 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace.  "  W.  G.  ',  if  we  may  call  him  so,  begins  with 
the  history  of  the  sport,  at  which  Edward  II.  seems  to  have  been, 
a  respectable  performer.  He  then  rapidly  passes  to  the  last 
century,  and  gives  a  copy  of  one  of  the  old  pictures  at  Lord's.  We 
think  Dr.  Grace  is  hasty  when  he  avers  that  "  a  high  hitter  is 
invariably  a  low  scorer."  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Fowler  are  not 
invariably  low  scorers,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Grace  is  not  invariably 
a  low  hitter.  He  is  afraid  that  bowling  is  not  unlikely  to- 
degenerate  into  throwing,  and  certainly  some  fast  amateur 
bowlers  do  seem  to  many  spectators  to  be  throwing  rather  than 
bowling.  On  the  whole  subject  of  bowling  Dr.  Grace's  words 
would  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  purple  if  we 
lived  in  the  days  of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  We  regret  deeply 
to  learn,  on  this  indisputable  authority,  that "  short  leg  is  the  place 
where  the  greatest  duffer  is  usually  put."  Dr.  Grace  adds,  how- 
ever, with  perfect  truth,  that "  short  leg  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks." 
It  is,  indeed,  the  post  for  what  an  accomplished  author  calls  a 
"  mature  cove  " — not  a  mere  boy,  but  a  steady  man,  with  real  know- 
ledge of  the  game. 

Pizarro ;  his  Adventures  and  Conquests  (George  M.  Towle. 
Routledge  and  Sons). — The  most  determined  hater  of  history  can- 
not but  read  with  absorbing  interest  the  account  of  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World  by  the  Old.  The  splendours  of  the  Empires 
of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  even  the  gorgeous  hues  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  later  works,  pale  before»the  sumptuousness  of  the  palaces  of 
Montezuma  and  Atahualpa,  and  grow  dim  beside  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  All  our  amazement  at  the  daring  and 
success  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  is  swallowed  up  in  regret  for  th© 
feather-work  destroyed,  for  the  emeralds  broken,  for  the  gold 
vessels  melted  down  in  order  to  make  a  fairer  division  of  the 
spoil.  Mr.  Prescott  has  made  these  things  real  to  us,  and  we 
could  almost  draw  from  his  descriptions  the  fair  cities  gathering 
round  the  lakes  or  clustering  up  the  mountain-sides,  and  the 
people  whose  lives  seem  all  laughter  aud  love,  but  who  possessed 
laws  and  a  civilization  of  their  own.  To  those  who  have  not 
the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Prescott,  Mr.  Towle's 
book  will  be  a  boon.  He  sketches  the  life  of  Pizarro  from 
the  time  when  he  ran  away  from  the  wretched  hovel  that 
was  his  home  in  Truxillo,  and  sought  his  fortune  under  the 
banner  of  the  great  Captain.  Over  this  period,  however,  Mr. 
Towle  passes  lightly,  and  the  real  interest  of  course  attaches 
to  the  time  when  he  went  out  to  Panama,  and  began  to  dream 
of  the  El  Dorado  that  lay  to  the  south.  In  these  days,  when, 
everything  is  cut  and  dried,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  like  Pizarro,  or  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  surmount  before  even  beginning  his  enterprise. 
There  was  the  jealousy  of  the  supreme  Governor,  who  very  reluc- 
tantly granted  ships,  men,  and  money ;  there  was  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  sailors  to  overcome  ;  and  when  they  at  last 
set  sail,  there  were  the  perils  of  the  unknown  seas,  and  the  dangers 
from  the  Indians.  At  first  he  met  with  endless  disasters,  but°his 
spirit  rose  above  them  all,  and  after  returning  to  Spain,  and 
obtaining  the  personal  sanction  of  Charles  V.,  he  set  forth  once 
more  to  complete  his  conquest.  In  the  tragedy  that  ensued,  we 
have  less  pity  for  the  fate  of  the  traitor  and  murdered  Atahualpa 
than  for  that  of  the  gentle  Montezuma  ;  though,  on  the  whole,  the 
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behaviour  of  Cortes  was  less  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty  than 
that  of  Pizarro.  But  this  is  a  nice  question,  and  it  would  be  better 
not  to  enter  into  it.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  drama  are  described 
with  simplicity  and  force,  and  to  others  besides  the  "  boys  and 
girls,"  for  whom  it  is  professedly  written,  the  book  will  be  full  of 
excitement  and  interest. 

Meedyford ;  or,  Creed  and  Character  (Silas  K.  Hocking.  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Co.)— Mr.  Hocking  cannot  be  considered  a  successful 
writer  of  stories.  Although  he  piles  one  sensational  incident  on  the 
top  of  another,  they  have  all  a  curiously  domestic  air,  and  do  not 
for  one  moment  excite  or  alarm  us.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  he 
hints  that  the  betrothed  of  his  heroine  is  really  a  burglar,  that  he 
has  his  hero  thrown  down  a  shaft  by  the  said  burglar  and  his  accom- 
plices, or  that  another  estimable  young  man  is  apparently  drowned 
at  sea.  The  reader  absolutely  refuses  to  be  moved.  He  cannot 
■even  be  touched  by  the  immense  amount  of  theological  talk  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  book,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  valetudinarian 
sister  is  always  mentioned  as  "  dear  Amy,"  between  inverted 
commas.  He  is  glad  when  his  task  is  done,  and  looks  eagerly  for 
a  book  with  less  pretension  and  more  interest. 

The  Fisherman  of  Rhava  (C.  E.  Bourne.  Sonnenschein). — This 
story,  which  is  really  an  allegory,  has  all  the  charm  of  the  Northern 
legends  of  the  mighty  men  of  old.  The  prize  to  be  won  is  the  en- 
trance into  the  distant  island  of  which  the  hero,  Djalmah,  gets  a 
glimpse,  but  into  which  he  may  not  enter  till  he  has  learned 
to  put  aside  himself,  and  to  do  great  deeds.  He  begins  at  once, 
and,  after  performing  many  brave  actions,  ends  with  the  bravest  of 
all — forgiveness  of  a  friend  who  has  betrayed  him.  So  he  wins  an 
■entrance  into  the  Island  of  Ettau. 

We  thought  Mr.  Wills  had  taken  sufficient  liberties  with  history 
when,  in  his  tragedy  of  Charles  I.,  he  makes  the  monarch  say 
*?  Remember  !  "  to  Henrietta  Maria,  instead  of  to  Bishop  Juxon  ; 
but  we  hardly  expected  to  see  the  mistake  repeated  in  a  little  book 
•called  A  /Silver  Key  to  a  Golden  Falace,  by  Alton  Leslie  (Rout- 
ledge  and  Co.)  It  is  about  a  child  who  is  locked  by  accident  into 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  night  the  statues  of  the  kings  and 
queens  began  to  dance,  and  Charles  I.  was  stooping  over  his 
"  young  "  wife  (they  had  been  married  twenty-four  years)  mur- 
muring "  Mary — remember."  Then  Shakspeare  and  Anne  Hatha- 
way appear  on  the  scene,  and,  finally,  sketches  from  the  plays. 
It  is  a  pity  to  confuse  children's  minds  with  nonsense  like  this. 

The  Mountain  Sprite's  Kingdom  (Stories  by  the  Right  Hon.  E. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Lord  Brabourne.  Routledge  and  Sons).— 
These  tales  are  very  dull  indeed.  The  author  has  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  to  minutely  describe  details  is  to  make 
an  interesting  story,  but  the  result  in  this  case  is  unutterable  dreari- 
ness. There  is  the  usual  mixture  of  things  ancient  and  modern 
"which  is  an  invariable  part  of  latter-day  fairy  tales,  aud  is  another 
•element  in  their  failure.  To  be  successful,  fairy  stories  should 
belong  to  all  time  and  to  no  time,  and  should  certainly  have  no 
local  habitation.  How  can  elves  be  expected  to  care  for  a  family 
•called  Newton,  travelling  in  Switzerland  for  pleasure  ? 

Adventures  in  the  Far  West,  (The  late  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
Routledge). — The  world  itself  seems  hardly  able  to  contain  the 
books  of  the  late  Mr.  Kingston.  It  is  really  astounding  to  con- 
template the  amount  of  manuscript  he  must  have  left  behind  him, 
for  his  works  keep  pouring  in  as  persistently  as  of  old.  That  they 
have  not  fallen  off  in  excitement  may  be  gathered  from  the  list  of 
illustrations  at  the  beginning — "  An  Encounter  with  Wolves," 
"  The  Prairie  on  Fire,"  "  Indians  Scalping  the  Slain  and  Wounded  " 
— and  so  on.  In  the  illustrations  themselves  the  human  figure,  as 
•usual,  fares  badly,  but  the  animals  are  comparatively  good. 

The  leading  story  in  The  Day  of  Days  ("  Hand  and  Heart  " 
Publishing  Office)  is  "  The  Web  Ismene  Wove,"  by  Emily  Holt. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  Greek  family  in  Jerusalem,  and  their  names 
are  rather  hard  for  the  probable  readers  of  The  Day  of  Days.  It 
also  seems  strange  to  find  a  Jewess  called  "  Glaphyra."  The  rest 
of  the  matter  is  of  a  religious  kind. 

Meyricl's  Fromise  (15.  C.  Phillips.  Routledge). — This  tells  how 
some  children  lost  their  parents  in  the  Jamaica  insurrection  in 
1865,  and  how  a  little  boy  of  seven  fulfilled  his  promise  of  looking 
after  his  sister.  Except  for  a  tendency  to  give  the  past 
histories  of  all  the  characters,  the  book  is  pleasant  and  natural, 
though  the  style  is  often  clumsy.  For  instance,  the  expression 
that  it  is  bad  to  indulge  "  a  wilful  or  any  dispositioned  child  "  is 
hardly  English. 

With  the  Colours  (R.  Mountney  Jephson.  With  Illustrations 
by  R.  Simkiu.  Routledge). — As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a 
military  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  ensign.  They  are 
neither  very  exciting  in  themselves  nor  particularly  well  told. 

Kate  Greenaway's  Birthday  Booh  (Routledge). — The  old- 
fashioned  children  in  mob-caps  and  poke  bonnets  are  as  charming 
as  ever,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  the  verses  are  as  weak. 

We  have  received  Messrs.  De  La  Rue's  Christmas  Cards,  de- 
corated with  much  variety  of  art.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  agri- 
cultural maiden  of  ravishing  beauty,  sitting  on  a  stile,  and  about 
to  drink  some  beer ;  a  little  Greek  maiden,  with  gold-fishes  in  the 
foreground,  and  in  the  distance  the  violet  hills  of  Hellas,  is  charni- 
dng.  People  of  the  last  century  pelting  each  other  with  roses,  and 
other  designs  on  silk,  are  agreeable  tokens  of  the  approach  of  mid- 
winter. 

Messrs.  Bemrose's  convenient  Diaries,  with  proverbs  for  every 
day  of  the  year,  recommend  themselves  to  the  practical  man  of 
business  rather  than  to  the  testhetic  dilettante. 

Mr.  Poulton  finds  his  ideal  of  Christmas  Cards  in  coloured  photo- 
graphs of  flowers,  which  present  a  spectacle  of  tropical  gorgeous- 


ness.  Flowers,  pug-dogs,  and  pictures  of  the  revelries  of  Yule 
occupy  the  accomplished  artists  of  Messrs.  Hilderaheimer  and 
Faulkner.  "  We  know  not  which  is  sweetest,  no.  not  we,"  to 
modify  a  line  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  ;  but  all  these  cards  seem  likely  to 
gratify  the  proper  sort  of  recipients. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  book  of  the  last  month  in  France  is  unquestionably  M. 
Renan's  Eau  de  Jouvence  (1).  Conceived  on  something  like 
the  plan  of  Caliban,  and  professedly  a  sequel  to  it,  it  is  much  more 
complex  than  that  curious  production,  and  deals  with  a  much 
wider  range  of  subjects.  In  some  sort,  indeed,  it  is  a  kind  of  re- 
cantation or  counterblast,  the  follies  and  faults  of  the  Legitimist 
party  being  shown  up  nearly  as  glaringly  as  the  follies  and  faults 
of  the  Democrats  were  in  Caliban.  The  political  scope  of  the  book 
also  includes  a  terrible  attack  on  Germany,  which,  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  best  things  the  author  has  done, 
a  rather  unkind  side-blow  at  the  promoters  of  international  and 
unlimited  copyright,  and  a  good  many  other  things  beside.  The 
way  in  which  these  various  topics  are  brought  within  the  compas3 
of  a  short  dramatic  romance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  loosely 
printed  pages  is,  to  say  the  least,  ingenious.  The  "  eau  de 
Jouvence  "  of  the  title  is  not  the  famous  fountain  which  was  such 
a  favourite  dream  of  the  Renaissance  that  its  invention  has  sorne- 
j  times  been  ascribed  to  that  period,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
j  is  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth-century  Roman  aV Alixandre.  It  is 
!  rather  the  elixir  vita:  than  the  fountain  of  youth,  and  is  represented 
as  being  the  result  of  Prospero's  chemical  researches,  which  have 
enabled  him  to  discover  alcohol  and  ether.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  play  the  deposed  Duke  is  once  more  visited  by  a  body  of  hi3 
faithful  Milanese  nobles,  anxious  to  obtain  his  consent  to  head 
them  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Republic.  Prospero,  how- 
ever, does  not  at  all  like  the  means  (stock-jobbing  crises  and  dis- 
creditable squabbles  in  the  Assembly)  which  the  faithful  nobles 
regard  as  the  most  effective  weapons  in  their  crusade,  and  he  gives 
them,  to  their  great  disgust,  something  like  a  flat  refusal.  Here- 
upon they  shake  the  dust  from  their  feet  and  renounce  him.  He  in 
his  turn  changes  his  name,  calls  himself  Arnold  of  Villeneuve,  and 
devotes  himself  to  chemical  researches  with  more  ardour  than 
ever,  so  that  he  soon  acquires  the  fame  of  a  magician  and  of 
having  raised  some  from  the  dead  and  restored  others  to  youth 
with  his  "  eau  de  Jouvence."  After  the  first  act  the  scene  is 
chiefly  at  Avignon.  The  aged  Pope  is  very  anxious  to  regain  his 
youth,  and  a  little  afraid  of  what  may  happen  to  him  after  death. 
He  is  thus  doubly  desirous  of  the  elixir,  though  his  favourite, 
Brunissende  de  Talleyrand,  discourages  the  idea  of  artificial  re* 
juvenescence  in  a  manner  which  would  perhaps  be  more  philo- 
sophical if  she  herself  were  not  in  her  first  bloom.  However, 
Arnold  is  summoned,  and  comes.  But  the  Pope  is  soon  in  a 
great  difficulty  about  him.  The  Sorbonue,  the  Inquisition,  the 
Emperor,  the  rancorous  nobles  of  Milan,  the  Milanese  common- 
wealth, all  publicly  or  privately  demand  his  death  or  surrender. 
The  embassy  in  which  the  demand  of  the  Empire  is  signified 
gives  occasion  for  the  onslaught  on  Germany  already  mentioned. 
"  Siffroi,  Seigneur  Palatin  " — the  month  of  November  has  been 
fertile  in  aliases  for  Prince  Bismarck — arrives,  and  delivers  blood- 
and-iron  opinions  in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  As  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  however,  he  attends  one  of  Arnold's  distillations, 
and,  snatching  the  elixir  as  it  issues  from  the  alembic,  drinks  it 
off,  only  a  small  part  of  it  being  wrested  from  him  and  quaffed  by 
Sir  Leoliue,  an  Irish  knight-errant.  Both  become  entranced,  and 
the  dreams  of  both  are  given.  Leoline's  are  all  love  and  beauty, 
but  they  are  mere  reminiscences  ;  Sifl'roi's,  all  blood  and  ravage — 
reminiscences  too.  The  elixir  puts  into  the  heart  and  brain 
nothing  that  was  not  there  before.  Finally,  after  much  else — for 
the  thing,  short  as  it  is,  is  full  of  matter — Arnold  finding  himself 
de  trop  in  the  world,  seeks  euthanasia  by  means  of  ether,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  good  characters  of  the  story,  including  Ariel, 
who  revisits  his  master  at  the  closing  scene.  Among  the  numerous 
episodic  passages  may  be  mentioned  a  really  tine  masque  of  the 
Guillotine,  which  supernaturally  takes  place  on  the  bridge  of 
Avignon  at  night.  The  book  has  plenty  of  M.  Renan's  usual  faults ; 
but,  as  a  literary  work,  it  deserves  a  good  deal  of  praise. 

M.  Caro's  work  (2)  is  always  solid  and  thorough,  and  to  say 
this  is  to  say  a  good  deal.  To  brilliancy  of  style  or  great  depth  of 
insight  he  can  hardly  pretend  ;  but  the  latter  is  so  uncommon  that 
no  one  can  be  surprised  at  its  absence,  and  the  former  is,  in  French- 
men at  least,  so  common,  that  its  absence  may  without  much 
paradox  be  said  to  be  rather  a  relief.  These  studies  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century  consist  of  republished  essays,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  a  set  of  seven  on  the  Assezat  edition  of  Diderot,  a 
set  of  five  on  M.  Gabriel  de  Chenier's  edition  of  Andre  Chenier, 
and  a  set  of  three  on  Mme.  de  Stael.  Detached  essays  on  Montes- 
quieu, Horace  Walpole,  Mme.  Roland,  and  several  other  persons 
of  interest,  complete  two  volumes  which  for  sober  good  sense  and 
accurate  information  far  exceed  most  volumes  of  republished 
essays. 

VVith  M.  Caro's  work  M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  is  naturally 
taken.  It  displays  every  fault  from  which  the  volumes  just  men- 
tioned are  free.  An  exaggerated  and  baroque  style,  violent  abuse 
of  all  and  sundry,  complete  blindness  to  the  merits  of  the  things 

(1)  Veau  de  Jouvence.    Par  Ernest  Renan.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(2)  LaJinduiS      siecle.    Par  E.  Caro.    2  vols.    Paris:  Hachette. 
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and  persons  that,  the  author  (iocs  not  Like,  insufficient  information, 
prejudice  underlying  and  overlaying  every  judgment  these  are 
the  main  characteristics  of  Goethe  ft  Diderot  (3).  Certainly  we 
nro  far  from  Baying  that  thero  is  not  room  for  B  good  deal  of  icono- 
clasm  in  the  case  of  Goethe.   As  to  Diderot,  the  idol  has  hardly 

yet  been  sot  up,  and  tho  most  active  of  liissetlers-iip  have  been  tho 
foremost  to  recognise  his  feet  of  clay.  But  neither  0110  nor  the 
othor,  certainly  not  tho  first,  is  a  person  to  be  appropriately  treated 
with  mero  brick-nnd-dead-cat-throwing.  M.  Barney  d'Aurevilly 
prides  himself,  we  believe,  on  his  style.  What  kind  of  style 
this  is  a  few  quotations  may  serve  to  show.  "II  [Goethe] 
etait  badaud  depuia  l'axe  do  son  Otro  jusqu'a.  ropidenno." 
I lero  is  a  fine  collocation  of  metaphors  truly.  "(Jo  qui  fait  quo 
M.  Genin,  defriso,  comme  une  blanchisseuso  mystifies,  peut  se 
retourner  au  lavoir  avec  sa  brosse  et  sa  cuvetto ;  "  "  l'hommo  qui 
a  le  plus  roulo  de  fatras  dans  le  fracas  do  ses  ccuvres."  Caco- 
phonous as  is  this  last  expression,  it  is  not  a  bad  description  of 
M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly 's  own  style.  There  is  vigour  and  occasional 
brilliancy  in  him ;  but  a  man  who  talks  such  jargon  as  ho  does, 
and  who  tells  us  that  Goethe  is  a  "  gelatine  figoe,"  and  that  Manon 
Lescaut.  is  a  "  chef-d'oeuvre  de  bassesse  dans  la  pensee  et  de  plati- 
tude dans  l'expression,"  almost  shuts  himself  out  from  serious  con- 
sideration. 

We  have  yet  another  book  (4)  dealing  with  the  eighteenth 
century.  Most  of  the  figures  are  familiar  ones,  and  the  author's 
treatment  of  them  has  no  very  great  distinction.  The  morality  of 
the  book  is  excellent,  but  sometimes  M.  de  Lescure  has  allowed 
bis  indignation  to  get  the  better  of  his  justice.  St.  Lambert,  for 
instance,  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  "  fat  de  garnison." 

MM.  Paul  Lacroix  (5)  and  L.  de  Ronchaud  (6)  have  chosen  for 
their  volumes  two  women  of  unequal  fame,  but  both  notable 
enough  in  their  way.  The  author  of  Valerie,  and  the  instructress 
in  mysticism  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  is  a  person  remarkable 
rather  than  interesting  ;  but  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  her 
will  find  full  satisfaction  here.  Mme.  d'Agoult,  or  Daniel  Stern, 
as  she  was  pleased  to  call  herself,  holds  a  certain  rank  among  the 
second,  or  perhaps  the  third-rate  authors  of  the  century.  Some 
re-published  thoughts  and  moral  sketches  of  hers  are  tolerably 
well  worth  reading. 

Le  roman  experimental  (7),  a  volume  of  criticisms  chiefly,  has 
been  already  noticed  in  these  columns  as  far  as  concerns  its  most 
curious  feature,  the  information  given  as  to  the  actual  wages  of 
literature  in  France.  Most  of  it,  however,  is  purely  critical,  and 
the  value  of  the  criticism  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  M. 
Zola  thinks  Charles  de  Bernard  a  mere  "  lavure  de  Balzac,"  and 
holds  up  the  brothers  De  Goncourt  as  models  of  style. 

The  French  edition  (8)  of  M.  Kossuth's  recollections  of  the 
Italian  war,  which  have  already  appeared  in  English,  contains  a 
very  striking  portrait  by  Herr  Unger. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  (9)  of  M.  Cheruel's  exhaustive 
bistory  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  is  occupied  with  the  last 
eleven  months  of  the  year  1650,  and  with  the  nine  months  of  165 1 
which  passed  before  the  attainment  by  the  young  King  of  his 
nominal  majority. 

The  fifth  volume  of  M.  Perrens's  History  of  Florence  (10)  is  of 
particular  interest  to  English  readers,  because  in  its  account  of  tho 
Pisan  wars  it  deals  much  with  the  English  Free  Companions,  and 
especially  with  Sir  John  Hawkwood.  The  period  covered  is 
from  1359  to  1 38 1. 

It  would  be  thought  very  odd  in  England  if  a  publisher  were 
to  write  a  preface  to  the  book  he  publishes,  pointing  out  what  an 
excellent  book  it  is,  and  how  capitally  the  author  has  done  it. 
The  thing,  however,  is  not  unknown,  hardly  even  unusual,  in 
France,  and  M.  Lemerre,  who  is  very  frequently  editor  in  the 
English  as  well  as  editeur  in  the  French  sense  of  the  books  he 
publishes,  has  perhaps  as  much  right  to  do  it  as  most  people.  His 
new  venture  is  a  sufficiently  bold  one,  both  on  the  part  of  author 
and  publisher.  M.  Lemerre,  it  seems,  thinks  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  Histoire  universelle,  which  shall  work  up  into 
readable  form  and  manageable  size  the  results  of  the  enormous 
energy  spent  in  special  investigations  during  the  past  century. 
Not  only  does  M.  Lemerre  think  this,  but  he,  bolder  still, 
assures  his  readers  that  "  cette  histoire  universelle  ne 
vieillira  pas."  It  may  require  additions,  but  not  alteration  or 
supersession.  We  should  ourselves  consider  it  a  little  rash  to  say 
•of  anything  that  it  "  ne  vieillira  pas,"  and  especially  to  say  it  of 
even  the  most  meritorious  compilation  of  other  people's  researches. 
However,  it  is  good  that  a  publisher  should  have  de  I'audace. 
In  this  case  the  author  seems  to  have,  and  to  need,  a  good  deal  of 
the  same  quality.  There  are  to  be  sixteen  volumes  of  the  new 
Histoire  universelle,  dealing  respectively  with  the  India  of  the 
Vedas,  with  old  Persia,  Egypt,  Les  Asiatiques  (which  may  mean 
several  things),  Greece,  Rome,  Christianity,  the  Barbarians,  Ma- 
homet, the  Papacy,  Europe,  the  Crusades,  the  Renaissance,  the 
Reformation,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Each 

(3)  Goethe  et  Diderot.    Par  J.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly'.    Paris  :  Dentu. 
<4)  Lesfemmcsphilosophes.    Par  M.  de  Lescure.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(5)  Madame  de  Krudener.    Par  P.  L.  Jacob.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Daniel  Stern :  esquisses  morales.  Par  L.  de  Ronchaud.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Le'vy. 

(7)  Le  roman  experimental.    Par  E.  Zola.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(8)  Souvenirs  et  ecrits  de  mon  exil.    Par  Kossuth.    Paris:  Plon. 

(9)  Histoire  de  France  pendant  la  minor! ti  de  Louis  XIV.  Par  A. 
Cherucl.   Tome  4.   Paris :  Hachette. 

(10)  Histoire  de  Florence.  Par  F.  T.  Ferrens.  Tome  5.  Paris : 
Hachette. 


of  these  viH  subjects  is  to  bo  treated  in  an  octavo  volume  of  four 
01  live  hundred  pages,  and  each  of  them  by  tho  same  author,  M. 
Marius  l'ontaue,  who  thus  announces,  Biieonieally,  that  ho  has 
taken  all  history  to  be  his  province.  To  use  nn  irresistible  pieca 
of  American  slang,  this  is  "  a  large  order,"  and  it  rather  takes  one's 
breath  away.  M.  Fontano,  moreover,  conceives  history  in  tho 
largest  sense  ;  llora,  fauna,  physical  geography,  comparative  mytho- 
logy, and  tho  encyclopaedia  only  knows  what  else,  como  within 
the*  extensivo  viow  of  his  observations.  The  volumo  which  has 
appeared  (1 1)  deals  with  a  subject  tho  goodness  or  badness  of  tho 
treatment  of  which  only  specialists  are  qualified  to  decide.  Wo 
can  only  say  that  tho  text  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner,  and  that  tho  index  contains  abundant  references  to 
original  authorities.  As  for  the  get-up  of  the  book,  tho  fact  of 
M.  Lemerre  being  tho  publisher  is  sufficient  indication  that  thero 
is  nothing  wanting  in  this  respect. 

M.  de  Tchihatcheff  (12)  has  written  a  largo  and,  in  its  way,  a 
somewhat  valuable,  book  on  Algeria  and  neighbouring  countries. 
Its  value  consists  chiefly  in  the  abundance  of  statistical  informa- 
tion furnished  and  in  the  pains  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
taken  to  obtain  that  information.  Painstaking  observation,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  more  M.  de  Tchihatcheff's  forte  than  intelligent  com- 
ment. Thus  he  is  greatly  disturbed  at  finding  that  the  streets  of 
Gibraltar  have  English  names,  and  wofully  disappointed  because, 
when  he  goes  to  the  races  at  the  same  place,  he  does  not  find  a 
"  fete  hippique  des  representants  des  celebres  races  de  l'Arabie,  de 
l'Andalousie  et  de  l'Angleterre."  Despite  bis  scientific  inquisi- 
tiveness,  too,  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
without  discovering  that  that  gallant  officer's  name  is  insufficiently 
represented  in  typography  by  the  form  "  Neaper."  When  he  gets 
to  the  Alhambra  he  is  wroth  at  the  "  gout  si  souvent  barbare  du 
moyen  age,"  because  "  Charles  Quint  eut  l'audace  d'accoler  son 
disgracieux  palais  aux  murs  mernes  de  l'incomparable  cour  de3 
lions."  It  really  seems  hard  that  the  poor  middle  ages  should 
bear  the  blame  of  Charles  V.'s  crimes.  On  all  points  relating 
to  politics  and  to  national  vanity,  M.  de  Tchihatchetf  seems,  like 
many  other  metoeci,  to  be  ipsis  Francis  francior.  However,  as  we 
have  said,  he  is  an  instructive  traveller  when  he  confines  himself 
to  fact. 

M.  Leclercq's  Voyage  aux  lies  Fortunees  (13)  is  rather  an  ex- 
ample of  book-making  than  of  anything  else.  The  only  island 
which  the  traveller  really  explored  was  Tenerifl'e.  Grand  Canary 
and  Lanzerote  were  touched  on  his  way  home,  but  only  touched, 
and  the  remaining  members  of  the  group  not  visited  at  all.  Of 
Tenerifl'e  itself  the  account  is  readable  enough,  but  very  much 
spun  out,  and  devoid  of  any  sign  that  the  writer  possesses  the  true 
knack  of  geographical  description. 

The  volume  of  the  excellent  Annce  gcograpliique  (14)  for  1878 
has  appeared.  Its  digest  of  works  published  relating  to  the 
subject  is  very  good,  and  could  only  be  improved  by  adding 
the  prices.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this 
additional  information,  and  it  would  frequently  be  of  great  con- 
venience. 

Of  school  books  wo  have  received  several.  Picciola  (15)  can- 
not be  too  often  edited.  M.  Henri  Bue's  Idioms  (16)  will  doubt- 
less be  useful,  though  many  expressions  are  admitted  which  are  in 
no  sense  idiomatic  or  peculiar  to  French,  and  though  the  English 
translations  are  not  always  exact.  For  instance,  "  la  clef  des 
champs  "  has  a  curious  and  interesting  English  variant,  "  the  key 
of  the  street,"  which  M.  Buo  does  not  give.  "  La  critique  est 
aisee  et  l'art  est  difficile  "  is  in  no  sense  an  idiom.  Yet,  again, 
under  ours  "  we  do  not  find  "  lecher  l'ours,"  over  which  we  have 
known  grave  translators  to  blunder  ludicrously.  But  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  book  of  this  sort  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  an  easy 
thing  to  turn  out. 

M.  Van  den  Berg's  school  history  of  Greece  (17)  has  one  ad- 
vantage which  is  often  noticeable  in  French  school-books  over 
English  ones,  the  abundance  of  excellent  maps  and  illustrations  of 
places,  coins,  &c. 

M.  Eoulier's  Second  Boole  of  French  Composition  (18)  seems 
carefully  clone  and  likely  to  be  useful. 

M.  le  colonel  Paris,  commandant  le  regiment  des  sapeurs- 
pompiers  de  Paris — Captain  Shaw  must  feel  quite  humiliated  at 
his  French  parallel's  dignified  style  and  title — has  given  in  a 
little  volume  (19)  a  sketch  of  the  Paris  Fire  Brigade  system  a3 
compared  with  the  American.  That  of  London  is  not  mentioned ; 
and  the  Colonel  is  patriotically  anxious  to  get  rid  of  what  he,  with 
national  exactitude,  calls  "les  pompes  Merry- Wather." 

An  anonymous  tract  ('20)  on  the  position  of  bondholders  in  the 

(11)  Histoire  unioerse/le.  Inde  vedique.  Par  M.  Fontane.  Paris: 
Lemerre. 

(12)  Espagne,  Algerie,  Tunisie.  Par  P.  de  Tchihatcheff.  Paris  :  J.  B. 
Bailliere. 

(13)  Voyage  aux  lies  Fortunees.    Par  J.  Leclercq.    Paris:  Plon. 

(14)  L  annce  gcograpliique.    1878.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(15)  Picciola.  Book  I.  Par  X.  B.  Saintine.  Edited  by  P.  Baume. 
London  and  Paris  :  Hachette. 

(16)  First  Steps  in  French  Idioms.  Par  II.  Bue.  London  and  Paris  : 
Hachette. 

(17)  Petite  histoire  des  Grecs.  Par  Van  den  Berg.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(18)  Second  Booh  of  French  Composition.  By  A.  Boulier.  London  and 
Paris  :  Hachette. 

(19)  Le  feu  a  Paris  ct  en  Amhique.  Par  le  colonel  Paris.  Paris: 
Germer-Bailliere. 

(20)  L'cmprunt  Don  Miguel  (1832).  Deuxieme  e'dition.  Paris : 
Chaix. 
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Miguel  Loan  of  1832  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  private  persons  rather 
than  to  the  general  public.  It  contains,  however,  some  historical 
passages  of  importance. 

M.  Emile  de  Girardin  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  to  show  that  killing  is  not  the  best  road  to 
-voting  (21).  M.  Emile  Girardin  is  deliberately  of  opinion  that 
"  le  plus  grand  devoir  de  la  femme  c'est  la  maternity,"  and  he 
kicks  at  this  open  door  with  great  pluck,  resolution,  and 
energy. 

Some  fairly  lively  satires  (22)  and  a  really  remarkable  play  (23) 
represent  French  poetry  on  our  list.  M.  Chantavoine  is  at  any 
rate  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  and  rallies  M.  Zola  and  the  rest  of 
the  naturalists  not  altogether  unpleasantly.  He  wishes  for  one 
hour  of  Boileau,  and,  without  entertaining  any  very  great  admira- 
tion for  that  censor,  it  must  be  granted  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  see  him  at  work  with  his  ferule  among  Nana  aud  La  fdle  Elisa, 
and  the  rest  of  the  brood.  We  could  promise  MM.  Zola  and  de 
Goncourt  "  des  sensations,"  as  M.  Veuillot  once  put  it.  Else- 
where M.  Chantavoine  rallies  the  Parnassiens,  also  not  without 
some  success.  La  Monbitc,  however,  is  a  very  different  piece  of 
work.  After  reading  it,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  M. 
Ferry  prohibited  it,  for  it  is  a  direct  plea  for  the  Conservative 
Republic,  Liberty  plus  Christianity,  and  other  things  for  which 
the  author  of  Article  7  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  enthusiastic.  The 
prohibition,  however,  which  has,  we  believe,  not  prevented  the 
production  of  the  play  elsewhere  than  at  the  Francais,  is  a  curious 
additional  commentary  on  the  actual  liberty  which  France 
enjoys  at  the  moment.  La  Moabite  is  full  of  the  move- 
ment and  colour  of  drome,  but  its  versification,  though 
vigorous  enough,  is  in  some  respects  of  the  older  and  pre- 
Hugonic  stamp.  The  plot  is  simple,  but  effective.  A  Moabite 
girl,  Kozby,  falls  in  love  with  Misael,  the  son  of  the  high  priest 
Shamgar,  and  encourages  him  to  disregard  his  mother's  and 
father's  reproaches  at  his  union  with  a  heathen,  by  preaching  to 
him  the  doctrine  of  "  follow  your  instincts."  He  embraces  this 
only  too  fully,  throws  himself  into  a  movement  of  revolt,  murders 
the  Prophet  Elias,  that  he  may  himself  assume  the  direction  of  it, 
is  false  to  Kozby,  ambition  having  supplanted  love  in  his  un- 
muzzled spirit.  Kozby,  furious  at  this,  denounces  the  plot.  The 
murder  of  Elias  and  the  divulging  of  Misael's  despotic  projects 
cause  a  schism  in  his  supporters.  Finally,  challenging  his  father 
to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  him  as  a  test  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  belief  in  Jehovah,  he  is  struck  dead.  The  subject,  of 
course,  would  in  England  be  considered  quite  out  of  the  range  of 
stage  representation ;  but  the  religious  drama,  often  as  it  has 
changed  its  form,  has  never  lost  its  hold  on  the  French  theatre. 

We  do  not  find  in  this  month's  novels  any  trace  of  that  coming 
man  who  is  very  urgently  required  in  this  department  of  French 
literature.  M.  Valery  Vernier's  book  (24)  is  a  good  piece  of  journey 
work,  but  not  much  more.  L' amour  au  Pays  Bleu  (25)  is  one  of 
the  essays  in  local  colour — very  local  colour  and  a  great  deal  of 
it — which  have  become  fashionable  in  France,  and  for  which 
Algeria  offers  abundant  material.  M.  de  Letoriere's  stories  (26) 
are  tolerable — of  their  kind.  Jeunesse  (27)  is  one  of  those  not 
infrequent  studies  of  French  provincial  manners  which  make 
humble  readers  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  lose  themselves  in  com- 
plicated problems  of  mental  arithmetic  as  to  the  respective  ad- 
vantages of  Philistinism  accompanied  by  morality,  and  of  im- 
morality accompanied  by  rather  greater  Philistinism.  Le  capi- 
taine  Bric-a-brac  (28)  would  probably  not  have  been  written  if  La 
cousine  Bctte  had  never  existed :  but  the  author  deserves  some 
credit  for  careful  arrangement  of  his  scenery  and  accessories. 
Serge  Panine  (29)  is  to  be  fathered  rather  on  M.  Feuillet  than 
on  Balzac,  though  some  not  inconsiderable  tinge  of  the  latter  is 
also  observable  in  it.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  though  the  mere 
workmanship  is  often  better  in  the  average  French  novel  than  in 
the  English  one,  it  follows  certain  accepted  types  even  more 
slavishly  than  is  the  case  with  English  fiction. 

(21)  L'egale  de  I'homme.  Par  Emile  de  Girardin.  Paris :  Cnlmann 
Le'vy. 

(22)  Satires  contemporaiius.  Par  H.  Chantavoine.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(23)  La  Moabite.    Par  Paul  Deroulede.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(24)  La  passion  d' Andre.  Par  Valery  Vernier.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Le'vy. 

(25)  I.'amour  au  Pays  Bleu.    Par  TI.  France.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(26)  Amours  et  amities  jmrisiennes .  Par  le  vicomte  G.  de  Le'torierc. 
Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(27)  Jeunesse.    Par  Albei  t  Cirri.    Paris :  Charpentier. 

(23)  Le  capitaine  Bi ic-o-brac.  Par  Rene  Maizeroy.  Paris:  Char- 
pentier. 

(29)  Serge  Panine.    Par  Georges  Ohnet.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,to  ivhom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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T\ ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,   "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-L^  PRTETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING. JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
attlle  DORG  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

THE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 

-1-    TICTURES.  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS.is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR 
TOOTH  &  SON 'S  GALLERY,  0  Haymarket,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is., 

including  Catalogue. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI- 
BITIONS will  be  held  on  December  7  and  8. 

TJRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  25,  1881. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S..  Secretary. 
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U                                President-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

A  Chapel  and  another  new  Boarding  House  have  recently  been  completed.  Each  Boarder 
will  now  have  a  separate  Bedroom. 

The  2nd  place  ibr  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  &c,  have  been  obtained 
during  the  last  year. 

Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas.  Board,  £4G  63. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,. 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

T7ICT0RIA    COLLEGE,    JERSEY.— The  FIRST  TERM 

»     I8SI,  will  begin  on  Friday,  January  21.    For  terms  of  Boarding  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

Q     PAUL'S    COLLEGE,    STONY  STRATFORD.— 

O  •     War<len-elecl-Rev.  H.  W.  MoKENZIE,  Keble  Coll.,  Oxford,  late  Sub:  Warden  of  S. 
Paul's.    A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  in  accordance  with  Church  of  England  Principles.  Terms, 

Sixty  Guineas  Full  particulars  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Mc  Kexzie.  Address,  until  December  16, 

Wellington  Coll.,  Wokingham  ;  attcrwards.  Stony  Stratturd. 

CTRATFORD-ON-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

K-S  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.   Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.   Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.   Exhibition  to  the  Universities.   Large  Playing  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  &e.   Terms,  SO  and  60  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

A  BLNGDON    SCHOOL,  Berks    (Six  miles  from  Oxford), 

MX.  offers  at  much  lower  cost  the  advantages  of  the  larger  Public  Schools,  a  thoroughly 
sound  Education,  a  healthv  site,  excellent  accommodation — Apply  for  entrance  next  Term, 
and  full  particulars,  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  IIcud-Master. 

T?OLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxou., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  TUPILS  for  the 
Universities, Woolwich)  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.   A  few  Vacancies. 

XOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

piIIGWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Founded  1629,  on  the 

borders  of  Eppins  Forest,  offers  a  sound  EDUCATION  on  the  system  of  the  Modern 
Sides  of  the  Public  Schools—Apply  to  Rev.  R.  1).  Swallow,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

PARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. — BOYS  carefully 

preparedforCivil  and  Military  Examinations. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  ROMSEY.—  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE, 

»  V     B.A.  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS,  between  Seven  and  Fourteen,  for  the  Public- 
Schools,  fcc.   Masters  for  French,  German,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Drilline.  Quite  In  the 
country  ;  good  air.   Number  of  Pupils,  under  Twenty.   Terms,  1135  to  £150.  Prospectus,  with 
all  particulars,  on  application  to  A.  M.  Heathcote,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 

"D RIGHTON. — W.  J.  DARCH,  B.A.  Jesus  College,  Camhridtre, 

1 )   wni  in  Januarv  next  receive  BOYS,  between  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  Eton. 
Harrow,  and  other  Public  Sehools.-For  Prospectus,  apply  to  W.  J.  Hakch,  Esq.,  17  Belerave 
Place.  Eriehton. 
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IRELAND. 

NO  charge  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  complaint 
that  Mr.  Parnell's  demands  are  too  vague  to  be 
readily  accepted  or  rejected.  The  affectation  of  treating 
revolution  as  a  variety  of  reform  is  a  result  of  mere 
timidity.  In  his  speech  at  Waterford  Mr.  Parnell  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  position  which  he  had  previously  oc- 
cupied. The  claim  of  occupying  tenants  to  retain  the 
land  in  perpetuity,  on  payment  or  promise  of  a  rent  to  be 
fixed  by  themselves,  was  sufficiently  bold.  The  rule  ac- 
cording to  which  the  rent  is  to  be  assessed  has  been 
frequently  announced  by  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  associates. 
Griffith's  valuation  has  only  been  proposed  as  a  standard 
because  it  is  in  most  cases  far  below  the  stipulated  rent 
and  the  market  price  of  the  land.  Wherever  it  happens 
that  the  valuation  is  equal  to  the  agreed  rent,  the  tenants 
have  refused  to  pay  it.  The  demagogues  tell  the  people 
that  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land  they  must  in  the  first 
instance  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  in  com- 
fort. The  second  charge  is  to  be  the  payment  of  debts  to 
the  shopkeepers,  who  might  perhaps  otherwise  withhold 
credit.  Finally,  if  any  margin  is  left,  the  occupier  may 
Allow  to  the  landlord  any  part  of  the  surplus  which  he 
may  think  just  or  convenient.  While  such  doctrines  are 
preached,  English  partisans  still  prattle  about  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Disturbance  Bill  which  purported  to  provide 
for  temporary  distress ;  although  Mr.  A.  W.  Peel  can- 
didly acknowledges,  with  a  frankness  that  may  be  incon- 
venient to  some  of  his  colleagues,  that,  "even  if  the  House 
*'  of  Lords  had  not  rejected  it,  the  outrages  that  have  since 
"  happened  would  still  have  occurred."  There  is  now  no 
distress  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Bill  in  which  the  Disturbance 
measure  was  originally  included  as  a  clause  would  not  have 
been  introduced  if  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
had  been  foreseen.  It  is  probable  that  the  Government 
will  propose  to  give  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  actual 
occupiers  of  land ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  has  already  pro- 
posed a  much  more  ambitious  scheme.  For  his  own 
purposes  he  now  admits  that  population  is  too 
dense  in  Connaught  to  be  effectually  secured  against 
-distress  even  by  ownership  of  land.  He  accordingly 
agrees  with  the  advocates  of  emigration ;  but  not  to  the 
colonies — of  which,  indeed,  he  declines  to  recognize  the 
existence — nor  even  to  the  United  States.  Professing  to 
know  America  well,  Mr.  Parnell  boldly  asserts  that  there 
are  no  parts  of  the  New  World  so  well  adapted  to 
settlement  as  the  pasture  lands  of  Ireland.  He  therefore 
announces  that  the  owners  or  lessees  of  grazing  lands 
must  make  room  for  small  cultivators,  who  will  grow 
potatoes  instead  of  rearing  or  feeding  cattle.  Fixity  of 
tenure  is  in  this  case  to  include  a  transfer  of  property  to 
absolute  sti'angers.  The  machinery  of  tbe  Land  League, 
which  is  sometimes  hypoci'itically  described  as  consti- 
tutional agitation,  will  be  equally  applicable  to  a  new 
project  of  robbery.  Mr.  Parnell  announces  that  during 
the  ensuing  year  neither  owners  nor  tenants  will  be 
allowed  to  graze  cattle  on  their  pastures,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  proprietors  will  be  compelled  to  let  or  sell  their 
lands  to  cottage  occupiers. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Parnell  quoted  Mr. 
Giiison's  statement  that  there  are  now  few  outrages  in 
Mayo  and  in  Galway.  Here,  said  Mr.  Parnell,  was  an 
admission  that  the  organization  of  the  Land  League  super- 
sedes the  practice  of  assault,  of  mutilation  of  cattle,  and 


of  murder.  Mr.  Gibson  had  explained  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  anarchic  despotism  was  now  complete.  If  the 
landlords  of  Mayo  are  deprived  of  their  property,  if 
farmers  and  labourers  are  compelled  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  the  League,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  threats  01* 
violence  will  be  ordinarily  used  to  compel  a  submission 
which  has  already  been  fully  enforced.  If  all  the  houses  in 
Belgravia  and  South  Kensington  were  in  the  possession  of 
burglars,  and  if  the  police  werenot  allowed  to  interfere,  there 
would  in  those  districts  be  no  need  for  the  use  of  jemmies  or 
revolvers.  Triumphant  crime  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
use  of  the  instruments  by  which  success  was  achieved. 
Elsewhere  there  is  no  abatement  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 
At  Waterford  itself  the  opponents  of  the  grant  of  tho 
freedom  of  the  city  to  Mr.  Parnell  were  coerced  by 
threats,  and  the  windows  of  those  who  declined  to  illuminate 
their  houses  in  his  honour  were  broken.  Agrarian  outrages 
in  other  counties,  if  not  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  have  never 
been  more  rife.  One  ordinary  occurrence,  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neivs  who  had  personally  in- 
vestigated the  circumstances,  produces  perhaps  a  stronger 
impression  than  a  general  enumeration  of  many  similar 
crimes.  A  poor  man  whose  ears  had  been  mutilated 
minutely  described  the  proceeding  to  the  English 
stranger,  though  he  kept  up  the  fiction  of  pretending 
not  to  have  recognized  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rage. In  Dublin,  and  even  in  London,  Irishmen 
who  have  committed  no  offence  except  in  owning  land 
are  now  living  under  the  protection  of  the  police.  The 
agents  or  accomplices  of  the  Land  League  audaciously  ex- 
tend their  machinations  to  the  country  which  also  submits 
the  choice  of  several  representatives  to  its  professed 
enemies.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Irish  agitators,  some  of 
them  members  of  Parliament,  have  the  impudence  to 
assert  that  the  reports  of  outrages  have  been  invented  by 
English  newspaper  correspondents.  The  apologists  of 
crime  scarcely  condescend  to  explain  away  the  reign  of 
terror  which,  according  to  their  statements,  has  neither 
motive  nor  foundation. 

The  Radical  party  still  contends  that  remedial  measures 
alone  are  calculated  to  suppress  disorder  by  abolishing  its 
causes ;  yet  it  might  be  supposed  thj»t  the  establishment 
of  security  for  life  and  property  would  be  prior  in  time,  as 
in  logical  sequence,  to  any  tentative  project  of  law.  There 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  English  Government  will  by 
Act  of  Parliament  transfer  the  ownership  of  land  to  the 
occupier,  except  on  the  condition  of  paying  either  purchase- 
money  or  rent.  It  is  also  for  economical  reasons  impossible 
to  buy  up  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  even  if  the  owners 
wrere  willing  to  sell.  A  fair  rent,  however  it  may  be 
ascertained,  must  after  all  be  a  rent ;  but,  if  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  Land  League  are  allowed  to  pre- 
vail, there  can  be  no  security  for  the  payment  of  even  the 
smallest  rent.  Mr.  Parnell,  as  long  as  there  is  neither 
law  nor  government  in  Ireland,  will  proceed  without 
impediment  to  the  attainment  of  his  avowed  objects. 
There  are,  as  he  calculates,  500,000  persons  in  Ireland 
anxious  to  maintain  the  English  connexion  because  they 
are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  ownership  of 
land.  All  the  respectable  classes,  including  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  Ulster,  might  be  added  to  the  list ; 
but  the  statistics  are  for  the  present  purpose  compara- 
tively unimportant.  If  the  proceedings  of  the  Land 
League  are  not  checked,  the  friends  of  England  will  be 
beggared ;  and  if  the  conspiracy  will  be  susceptible  of 
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suppression  when  a  Land  Bill  is  introduced,  it  might  much 
more  easily  have  heen  crushed  before  it  attained  its  present 
dimensions.  The  enemies  of  order  have  been  deliberately, 
and  for  reasons  of  party  convenience,  allowed  to  organize, 
to  ai'm,  and  to  reduce  large  districts  of  the  country  to 
panic-stricken  obedience.  Any  measure  which  may  tend 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  might  much 
more  effectually  have  prevented  it.  The  tardy  and  futile 
Circular  which  Mr.  Forster  has  just  issued  to  the  Irish 
magistracy,  enumerating  the  legal  powers  which  they  have 
no  longer  the  means  of  seriously  exercising,  comes  too  late 
to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

There  is  some  force  in  the  representation  of  Liberal 
apologists  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  country 
that  the  dissensions  which  exist  in  the  party  and  in  the 
Cabinet  should  issue  in  open  rupture.  The  result  would 
be  the  accession  to  office  of  a  purely  Radical  Government, 
which  might  probably  afterwards  provoke  its  own  defeat 
by  the  extravagance  of  its  projects.  A  coalition  in  office 
of  Conservatives  and  moderate  Liberals  would  then  be 
encountered  by  an  unscrupulous  Opposition,  acting  prob- 
ably in  close  alliance  with  the  Irish  demagogues.  The 
continuance  of  the  pi'esent  Ministry  in  office  is  prefer- 
able to  the  probable  consequences  of  a  change.  It 
seems  indeed  incredible  that  there  should  not  be  some 
explanation  of  conduct  which,  in  default  of  fuller 
knowledge,  seems  to  all  reasonable  politicians  equally 
criminal  and  insane.  Coleridge  propounded  a  rule  of 
miticisrn  to  the  effect  thattill  a  man  undei"stands  anauthor's 
ignorance,  he  should  presume  himself  ignorant  of  his  un- 
derstanding. No  outside  observer  can  understand  why 
even  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have  laid 
down  as  the  condition  of  their  retaining  office  the  tolera- 
tion for  several  months  of  barbarous  cruelty,  of  terror, 
and  of  spoliation.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Parnell  re- 
wards them  by  the  generous  admission  that  there  are 
two  good  Cabinet  Ministers ;  but  both  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  indifferent  to  his  questionable  compliment. 
Mr.  Forster,  notwithstanding  the  passionate  weakness 
of  his  conduct  during  the  last  Session,  is  an  honest 
and  an  able  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  does  what  he 
thinks  right,  though  he  unfortunately  is  too  prone  to  believe 
that  whatever  he  is  inclined  to  do  is  right.  The  Ministers, 
as  a  body,  are  men  of  ability  and  high  character ;  and 
nearly  all  of  them  must  be  averse  to  anarchy.  Their 
passive  complicity  with  the  worst  offenders  must  be 
founded  on  some  kind  of  cause  or  motive.  They  probably, 
and  perhaps  rightly,  think  that  their  continuance  in  office 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  State.  Any  competitors  who 
wish  for  personal  reasons  to  take  their  places  must  bo  not 
only  selfish,  but  crazy. 


MARSHAL  MANTEUFFEL. 

"I  TARSHAL  MANTEUFFEL  has  given  a  summary 
.Lv.1.  of  the  aims  he  has  in  view,  the  difficulties  he 
lias  to  encounter,  and  the  progress  he  has  made,  as 
Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  has  got  together  a 
Provincial  Assembly,  which  is  no  doubt  respectable, 
bat  which  is  regarded  with  cold  disapproval  by  the 
chief  men  in  the  country,  and  to  which  Strasburg  refuses 
to  send  any  representatives.  He  constantly  impresses  on 
every  Alsatian  or  every  Lorrainer  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal  that  they  must  look  on  the  cession  of  their  terri- 
tory to  Germany  as  irreversible.  The  beginning  of 
everything  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
should  look  on  themselves  as  once  for  all  Germans.  But, 
if  they  will  but  bo  good  Germans,  then,  so  far  as  de- 
pends on  him,  they  shall  bo  happy  Germans.  He  finds 
that  they  wish,  so  far  as  they  condescend  to  wish  for 
anything  from  him,  that  their  local  constitution  should  be 
made  moro  definite  and  more  comprehensive.  With  this 
wish  he  is  quite  I'eady  to  comply  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  If  he  can  but  achieve  what  he  and  they  want,  he 
will  return  home  with  a  good  conscience.  And,  whatever 
else  he  may  have  done,  or  failed  to  do,  ho  has  inspired  the 
inhabitants  with  a  belief  that  he  personally  is  their  friend, 
that  he  is  at  once  kind  and  just,  that  he  has  large 
powers  accorded  him,  and  that  anything  he  recommends 
will  probably  be  given  them.  He  has  personally  gone  all 
over  the  territory  confided  to  his  charge,  has  conversed 
freely  with  men  of  all  parties,  has  listened  to  all  complaints, 
and  has  received  with  respectful  attention  the  state- 
ment of  opinions  entirely  adverse  to  his  own  policy.  "Nor 


does  he  deceive  himself  as  to  the  impression  he  has  made. 
Those  who  have  agreed  to  join  in  the  creation  of  a  local 
constitution  have  done  so  wringing  their  hands  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  so  painful  has  it  been  to  them  to  separate 
themselves  from  old  traditions  and  to  work  with  those  whom 
they  still  look  on  as  conquerors.  To  his  regret  he  also  found 
that  he  came  in  contact  with  people  whom  no-  arguments 
could  convince  and  no  persuasions  soothe,  and  whose  only 
reply  is  that  in  their  hearts  they  still  feel  themselves  to 
be  Frenchmen.  He  is  sometimes  a  little  encouraged,  more 
frequently  disappointed,  and  owns  that  he  has  always  to  be 
going  uphill  and  very  slowly.  But  there  are  two  things  to 
which  he  trusts  for  obtaining  by  degrees  a  better  result. 
These  are  his  own  good  intentions,  and  his  intentions,  he  de- 
clares, are  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor.  He  has  been 
expressly  directed  to  show  that  he  can  appreciateand  respect 
the  sentiments  of  a  people  which  has  been  unduly  and 
suddenly  forced  to  break  away  from  a  nation  with  which 
it  has  been  for  two  centuries  connected.  He  has  none  of  the 
illusions  so  widely  spread  through  Germany  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Alsatians  looked 
on  these  two  centuries  as  a  painful  episode  in  their  real 
history,  and  were  panting  for  the  day  when  they  would 
be  restored  to  the  Fatherland.  Then  there  is  the  general 
mode  in  which  Alsace-Lorraine  is  regarded  by  the  heads 
of  Germany.  What  they  wish,  above  all  things,  is  that 
the  provinces  should  not  be  held  as  a  conquered  country. 
What  they  wish  them  to  be  is  a  territory  held  for  military 
purposes.  The  first  thing  is  to  see  that  they  are  held  so 
that  these  military  purposes  are  properly  carried  out. 
Then,  a  tei'ritory  so  held  must  belong  to  some  one.  It 
cannot  be  independent.  It  must  have  the  coinage,  the 
laws,  and  the  liability  to  military  conscription  of  those 
who  are  using  it  for  what  they  consider  necessary  and  just 
objects.  But,  when  once  these  objects  are  attained,  when 
the  provinces  have  been  made  to  offer  an  unassailable 
frontier,  when  in  certain  large  matters  the  pi*ovincials  have 
been  marked  as  belonging  to  Germany,  then  the  Germans 
are  quite  willing  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  let  them 
still  be  Alsace-Lorrainers,  and  not  copies  of  Badeners  or 
Bavarians. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  plan  such  a  programme,  but  the 
man  who  has  to  put  it  in  execution  finds  at  every  turn 
how  hard  it  is  in  politics  to  descend  from  the  general  to 
the  particular.  Whatever  he  does  is  sure  to  be  attacked 
from  some  quarter.  There  is,  according  to  German  ideas,  a 
lar^e  liberty  of  the  press  allowed  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
the  press  criticizes  with  bitterness  everything  the  Marshal 
does.  But  the  main  current  of  adverse  criticism  comes 
from  German  sources.  He  is  not  nearly  German  enough 
to  please  the  bard  and  bitter  spirit  which  many  of  the 
conquering  race  display.  The  German  newcomers  into 
Alsace-Lorraine  think  him  far  too  indulgent  to  the  pro- 
vincials. They  accuse  him  of  being  at  enmity  with  the 
German  local  officials.  The  Marshal  says  that  this  accu- 
sation is  totally  untrue.  He  has  no  differences  with 
his  subordinates.  And  in  one  sense,  no  doubt,  this 
is  a  perfectly  correct  statement.  German  subordinates 
are  far  too  well  drilled  and  far  too  anxious  to  keep 
their  posts  to  rebel  against  a  Marshal  and  a  Governor. 
They  do  what  they  are  told  to  do  ;  but  they  nurse  secret 
grievances,  and  naturally  resent  an  order  so  distasteful  to 
the  German  official  mind  as  the  order  to  be  courteous  and 
conciliatory.  What  they  cannot  say,  their  friends  in  the 
press  say  for  them.  Then  the  terror  of  the  great  Bis- 
marck is  held  over  the  Marshal's  head.  It  is  alleged  that 
his  policy  is  on  the  face  of  it  not  a  Bismarckian  policy. 
There  is  nothing  violent,  high-handed,  or  frankly  brutal 
about  it.  On  general  grounds  the  critics  of  the  Marshal 
are  sure  that  the  Chancellor  must  disapprove  of  any  one 
who  goes  on  in  a  way  which  he  would  never  adopt  him- 
self. The  Marshal  flatly  contradicts  the  allegation.  He 
is  on  excellent  terms  with  Prince  Bismarck,  and  works  in 
harmony  with  the  chief  of  Germany.  But  here  again, 
although  it  may  be  very  true  that  Prince  Bismarck  ac- 
quiesces in  a  policy  of  leniency  towards  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  is  wise  enough  to  see  that,  in  special  circumstances, 
there  must  be  a  departing  from  his  ordinary  policy,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  a  departure  from  his  ordinary 
policy  to  be  kind  and  patient,  and  to  foster  local  independ- 
ence. Ardent  Germans  may  be  excused  for  calculating 
that  a  good  day  will  come  to  them  before  long,  and  that 
their  Bismarck  will  show  himself  to  be  the  same  every- 
where. Marshal  M  iNTEUFFEL  has  won  over  the  Bishop  of 
Strasburg,  from  whom  lie  derives  very  valuable  support, 
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and  whom  ho  treats  with  affection  ntul  respoct.  His 
Gorman  critics  ask  whether  this  is  in  tln>  proper  spirit  of 
the  struggle  for  culture;  and  wliether  it  is  decent  in  n 
high  (iernmn  ollicial  to  he  friendly  with  nn  ecclesiastic  ? 
The  Marshal  replies  that  he  yields  to  no  (iernian  in 
the  determination  tliat  the  Church  shall  not  encroach 
on  the  State,  hut  that  he  is  proud  to  he,  and  intends 
to  remain,  on  the  hcst  possible  terms  with  any  ecclesiastic 
who  will  work  with  him.  Lastly,  the  Germans  complain 
that  the  MARSHAL  listens  to  applications  for  redress  and 
help  made  by  those  who  openly  declare  they  are  not  re- 
conciled to  Germany.  Here  the  Marshal  puts  down  his 
foot,  and  puts  it  down  firmly-.  When  it  is  justice  that  is 
asked  for,  ho  has  not  stopped,  and  never  wilt  stop,  to  in- 
quire what  are  tho  personal  opinions  of  the  applicant.  If 
there  are  good  grounds  for  treating  the  applicant  well, 
the  Marshal  will  treat  him  well,  although  he  may  be  dis- 
affected to  Gorman  rule. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  so  far  as  tho  provincials  are  be- 
coming reconciled  to  this  rule,  the  process  should  go  on 
very  slowly.  Men  and  women  cannot  change  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  a  lifetime  :  and  the  higher  tb.ey  are  in  society 
the  greater  is  their  pride  in  not  changing.  Then  it  must 
strike  the  provincials  that  all  this  German  criticism 
on  the  MARSHAL  may  indicate  that  tho  governorship 
of  this  good  Governor  is,  after  all,  a  happy  accident. 
The  MARSHAL  will  go,  but  the  Germans  will  remain,  and 
those  who  remain  will  be  the  people  who  will  persistently 
say  that  an  honest  Bismarckian  policy  is  the  right  thing, 
that  disaffected  persons  ought  not  to  expect  justice,  and 
that  it  is  painful,  and  almost  revolting,  to  see  a  German 
official  on  friendly  terms  with  a  Bishop.  And  then  the 
Alsatians  find  it  hard  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to 
allow  that  they  must  be  for  ever  Germans.  They  may 
secretly  nourish  the  dreams  or  previsions  to  which  M. 
Gambetta  gave  expression  at  Cherbourg.  The  generation 
of  to-day  can  only  do  its  duty  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed,  but  there  is  a  larger  and  higher  justice 
behind  the  scenes  which  will  play  its  part  on  behalf  of 
those  who  wait.  This  speech  was  received  in  Germany 
with  far  too  much  of  panic  and  exaggerated  timidity. 
Bat  it  unquestionably  tended  to  make  the  position 
of  Marshal  Manteuffel  more  difficult.  It  cannot  have 
been  easy  for  an  Alsatian  to  read  it  without  thinking 
that  what  M.  Gambetta  had  dreamt  he  also  might 
dream.  And  a  loca1  incident  has  occurred  which  must 
point  the  thoughts  of  Alsatians  in  the  same  direction.  A 
French  revenue  officer,  who  acted  as  the  agent  of  an  In- 
surance office,  who  moved  in  the  best  local  society,  and 
was  on  a  footing  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
German  officers,  has  been  sentenced  to  three  years'  im- 
prisonment for  having  communicated  to  the  French 
Government  plans  oi  the  fortress  of  Diedenhofen.  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  neighbouring  Government 
wishing  to  obtain  details  as  to  the  military  strength  of 
Germany;  and  it  is  notorious  that  for  years  before  war 
broke  out  in  1870  Germans  had  been  employed  in  every 
part  of  France  to  furnish  every  information  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  of  use  to  an  invading  army.  But  it 
must  stir  the  hearts  of  the  disaffected  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  learn  that  thei  b  are  frenchmen  willing  to  run  a 
great  risk  in  order  to  communicate  information  about 
tho  fortresses  which  me; shadow  the  provinces,  and  that 
the  French  Government  thinks  it  worth  while  to  procure 
and  to  pay  for  such  infb  nation.  The  real  difficulty 
which  the  Marshal  has  to  encounter  is  that  of  making  his 
provincials  believe,  what,  neither  Frenchmen  nor  Germans 
really  believe,  that  the  ownership  of  the  provinces  has  been 
decided  once  for  all  ;  and  tihiB  is  a  difficulty  which  must 
create  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  good  and 
honest  and  generous  work  to  which  he  personally  is  de- 
voting himself. 


END  OF  THE  NATAL  DEMONSTRATION. 

^^HE  naval  4e*»onetr»tion  now  at  an  end  will  continue 
-L  to  bo  a  subject  ofi  c  •nu-oversy  till  a  party  dispute  is 
superseded  by  newer  ami  mi  re  interesting  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. When  it  was  first  devised,  Turkish  diplomacy  had 
succeeded  in  imposing  en  all  the  Powers.  The  Albanians 
were  supposed  to  offer  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cession  of 
Dulcigno,  especially  as  the,  Sultan  was  thought  to  be  afraid 
of  his  own  Albanian  bodyguurus.  The  combined  squadron 
was  intended  at  the  same  tune  to  impress  the  Turkish 


Government  with  respect  for  the  concert  of  Europe,  and  tn 
intimidate  the  local  chiefs  who  might,  perhaps  not  he  aware 
that  some  of  tho  Powers  had  resolved  not  to  lire  a  gun, 
and  that  none  of  them  thought  of  landing  troops.  Tho  com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  felt,  or 
all'eeted,  invincible  repugnance  to  :tny  collision  with  fait  hful 
subjects  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  at  last  a  Note  was  published  at 
Constantinople  which  contained  a  scarcely  veiled  rejection 
of  all  the  demands  of  the  Powers.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  policy  of  defiance  wassuddenly  abandoned  inconsequence, 
according  to  Lord  Granville,  of  his  proposal  to  intercept 
the  revenues  of  Smyrna,  or,  if  tho  unanimous  statement  of 
German  and  Austrian  writers  may  be  believed,  in  deference 
to  representations  made  by  Prince  Bismarck  through  tho 
Ambassador,  Count  il.\ t/.fklut.  The  question  whether  tho 
English  or  the  German  version  is  correct  still  possesses 
practical  importance.  If  the  Turkish  Government  yielded 
to  a  threat  of  violence,  the  menace  may  bo  repeated  with 
effect  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  other  concessions.  Tho 
alleged  intervention  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  pur- 
ports to  have  been  friendly;  aud  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  assurances  that  no  further  coercion 
would  be  applied.  The  abnormal  measure  of  occupying 
the  port  of  Smyrna  would  have  involved  the  dissolution 
of  the  European  concert,  for  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
probably  France,  would  have  withheld  their  co-operation, 
ft  is  possible  that  a  disagreement  among  his  formidable 
advisers  might  have  been  regarded  by  the  Scltan  as  an 
equivalent  for  hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  England 
and  Russia.  It  is  admitted  by  all  the  disputants  that  the 
cruise  of  the  combined  squadron  in  the  Adriatic  con- 
tributed but  indirectly  to  the  trivial  result  of  the  late 
negotiations.  It  has  at  most  illustrated  the  possibility  of 
European  concert,  and  also  its  fragility.  The  Turkish 
diplomatists  have  scarcely  received  the  credit  which 
they  deserve  for  their  ingenious  fiction  of  Albanian 
patriotism.  As  soon  as  they  finally  determined  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  Powers,  a  capable  commander 
was  ordered  to  suppress  local  opposition  ;  and  he  accom- 
plished his  task  without  serious  opposition.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  some  loss  of  life  was  caused  by  the  belief  of 
the  local  chiefs  that  they  had  at  any  time  been  intended 
to  resist  in  earnest ;  but,  on  the  whole,  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Albanians,  seem  to  be  well  satisfied.  Tho 
Prince  of  Montenegro  has  with  prudent  laxity  released 
some  Mahometans  who  were  in  custody  on  the  charge  of 
a  plot  to  deliver  Podgoritza  to  the  Albanians  or  the  Turks. 
The  feuds  in  that  disturbed  region  have  seldom  been  less 
active  than  now. 

As  something  has  been  done,  though  the  result  was 
ludicrously  small  in  proportion  to  the  machinery  employed, 
the  English  Government  endeavoured  to  induce  its  late 
allies  to  solve  by  the  same  method  a  more  important  ques- 
tion. All  the  other  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
refused  to  concur  in  the  project  of  transferring  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fleet  to  the  ^Egean.  The  contingent  squad- 
rons have  already  sailed  in  various  directions,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  at  any  future  time 
reunite.  Neai-ly  all  the  Governments  have  lately  urged 
on  the  Greeks  the  expediency  of  deferring  the  confiic  I  for 
which  they  have  been  actively  preparing.  Official  refusals 
to  comply  with  their  advice  must  not  be  understood  as 
necessarily  final.  The  King  of  the  Hellenes  and  his 
Ministers  must  be  aware  that  they  use  a  dangerous  and 
iindignified  argument  when  they  assert  that  revolution  at 
home  would  be  the  alternative  of  aggressive  war.  A  nation, 
like  a  private  litigant,  is  estopped  from  taking  advantage 
of  its  own  wrong,  or,  as  in  this  instance,  of  its  own 
alleged  weakness  or  anarchy.  An  intelligent  population 
cannot  but  be  sensible  of  its  inferiority  in  military  re- 
sources to  an  enemy  who  may  perhaps  not  wait  to  be 
attacked.  It  is  improbable,  though  not  impossible,  that  a 
Greek  army  might  succeed  in  acquiring  forcible  possession 
of  the  territory  in  dispute.  A  disastrous  repulse  would 
be  as  perilous  to  tho  Government  of  Athens  as  a  judicious 
hesitation  which  would  be  rightly  attributed  to  prudent 
regard  for  friendly  counsels.  It  is  true  that  Greece  has 
the  exceptional  advantage  of  security  from  retaliation.  No 
Turkish  army  will  be  allowed  to  reconquer,  or  perhaps  to 
1  invade,  the  territory  which  was  liberated  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  nor  is  there  reason  to  fear  a  bombard- 
ment of  the  Piroeus ;  but  a  crushing  defeat  incurred 
in  Thessaly  or  Epirus  might  indefinitely  postpone  the 
aggrandizement  which  the  nation  confidently  expects. 
If  Greek  patriots  examine  the  published  statements  of 
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their  friends  in  London,  they  will  find  that  the  Greek 
Committee,  while  it  excuses  their  impatience,  virtually 
advises  them  to  acquiesce  in  their  present  helplessness. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  a  clever  and  versatile  speaker,  and  he  is 
a  devoted  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  he  could 
suggest  no  ground  of  confidence  to  the  Greeks,  except 
that  the  present  English  Ministry  included  many  friends 
of  their  cause.  No  weight  can  be  attached  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  vague  assertion  that,  if  the  Greeks  went  to 
war,  they  would  not  stand  alone.  New  comers  into  high 
office  sometimes  forget  that  they  have  left  situations  of 
"  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility." 

Unfriendly  critics  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  novel  policy 
point  out  with  perfect  accuracy  the  distinction  between 
the  demand  for  the  cession  of  Dulcigno,  which  was 
founded  on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  the  claim  to  Janina, 
which  was  recommended  by  a  subsequent  Conference  in 
accordance  with  a  protocol  annexed  to  the  treaty.  The 
Turks  were  parties  to  the  treaty ;  but  they  were  in  no 
way  bound  either  by  the  protocol  or  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Conference.  If  international  jurisprudence  resembled 
municipal  law,  the  case  of  Greece  would  be  absolutely  un- 
tenable ;  but  the  nominal  equality  of  independence  of 
sovereign  States  affords  no  security  against  the  dictation  of 
Governments  which  are  armed  with  irresistible  force.  For 
many  years  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Five  Great 
Powers  exercised  an  undisputed  control  over  the  affairs  of 
Europe  when  they  were  agreed,  and  some  of  them  often 
interfered  in  alien  contentions  without  the  assent,  but 
also  in  default  of  the  opposition,  of  the  remainder.  If 
the  late  parties  to  the  naval  demonstration  were  agreed  in 
a  determination  to  give  Janina  to  Greece,  it  would  be 
useless  to  prove  that  no  treaty  gave  them  a  right  to  inter- 
fere. The  protocol  of  Berlin,  though  it  was  really  ap- 
pended to  the  treaty  in  compliment  to  M.  Waddington, 
virtually  assumed  the  right  of  the  Great  Powers  to  dis- 
pose of  Turkish  territory  at  their  pleasure.  The  same 
pretension  was  more  distinctly  advanced  when  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  the  present  year  defined  a  frontier  for  the 
benefit  of  Greece  without  any  commission  from  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  in  disregard  of  its  protest.  If 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France  had  acceded  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's recent  proposals,  they  would  have  acted  in  strict 
consistency  with  their  participation  in  the  Conference  of 
Berlin.  Whether  they  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  arbitrate, 
they  would  have  committed  no  further  usurpation  by 
executing  their  award. 

The  precedents  for  intervention  are  numerous,  though 
many  of  them  have  not  been  generally  approved.  The 
despotic  sovereigns  who  were  popularly  believed  to  form 
a  Holy  Alliance  supported  or  sanctioned  the  suppression 
of  the  Neapolitan  revolution  by  Austria  in  1821,  and  the 
restoration  of  absolute  government  in  Spain  by  the  Duke 
of  Angodl£me's  army  in  1824.  At  a  later  period  France, 
with  the  concurrence  of  England,  made  war  on  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  independence  of  Belgium, 
although  both  Governments  were  parties  to  the  treaty 
which  guaranteed  the  Kingdom  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands. Lord  Palmerston's  Quadruple  Alliance  for  the 
maintenance  of  constitutional  government  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  no  justification  except  the  assumed  right  of 
powerful  States  to  regulate  for  professedly  benevolent 
purposes  the  affairs  of  their  weaker  neighbours.  Napo- 
leon III.,  with  his  semi-official  maps  of  a  reconstructed. 
Europe,  and  with  his  more  disastrous  Mexican  expedition, 
carried  the  practice  of  officious  dictation  to  an  extreme. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  project  of  liberating  a  considerable  Greek 
population  from  Turkish  sovereignty  is  perhaps  as  judi- 
ciously benevolent  as  any  of  the  analogous  schemes  of  his 
predecessors  at  home  and  abroad.  If  he  could  have  in- 
duced his  allies  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  his  plans 
as  well  as  in  the  approval  of  his  objects,  he  would  have 
been  enabled  to  use  the  conclusive  argument  of  irresistible 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity  would  be  proof  against 
the  dissatisfaction  which  might  be  caused  by  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  Turkey  in  concert  with  Russia  alone.  Ad- 
ventures which  were  readily  tolerated  in  Lord  Palmer- 
: .ton's  time  would  be  scarcely  compatible  with  the  virtuous 
aud  pacific  sentiments  of  Liberals  in  the  present  day. 


ENGLISH  FARMERS. 

MR.  READ,  who  was  for  many  years  member  for  East 
Norfolk,  who  has  large  personal  experience  as  a 
farmer,  and  who  lately  visited  the  United  States  to  report 
to  the  English  Government  on  American  agriculture,  has 
this  week  addressed  to  his  brother  farmers  a  lively  and 
pleasant  discourse  which  is  in  many  ways  worth  the  con- 
sideration, not  only  of  farmers  themselves,  but  of  the  very 
many  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  present  and  future 
of  English  agriculture.  The  main  conclusions  which  he 
wished  to  enforce  are  short  and  simple.  The  English 
grower  of  grain  and  cattle  has  no  competition  to  fear 
except  that  of  the  United  States.  Continental  States, 
with  their  heavy  taxation,  their  ruinous  armies,  and  their 
exhausted  soil,  cannot  undersell  the  English  farmer.  But 
the  American  can  compete  successfully,  first,  because 
he  has  a  very  large  amount  of  virgin  soil  at  his  com- 
mand, and  secondly,  because  he  is  a  wonderfully  sharp, 
industrious,  and  practical  mau.  There  are,  however,  limits 
to  his  power  of  competition.  Do  what  he  may,  he  can- 
not grow  wheat  under  24s.  a  quarter,  if  he  is  to  get  a 
profit  for  himself.  The  cost  of  transit  from  the  "Western 
States  to  Liverpool  cannot  be  put  below  16s.  a  quarter. 
Therefore  wheat  must  fetch  40s.  a  quarter  when  landed  at 
Liverpool  if  it  is  to  pay  the  American  grower.  Further, 
although  the  amount  of  virgin  wheat  land  in  the  States  is 
very  large,  it  is  not  boundless,  and  the  American  farmer 
soon  exhausts  the  land  he  occupies  with  his  four  wheat 
crops  running  and  his  habit  of  never  manuring.  Mr. 
Read  gives  the  American  farmer  twenty-five  years  to 
exhaust  the  soil  available  for  wheat,  after  which  time 
he  will  be  obliged  to  use  some  kind  of  dressing,  and 
his  expenses  will  increase.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
how  far  Mr.  Read  is  right  in  his  conclusions.  We 
must  take  them  for  what  they  are — the  conclusions  of 
an  experienced  and  practical  man,  having  exception- 
ally good  opportunities  of  inquiry.  For  twenty-five 
years,  then,  the  English  farmer  will  see  wheat  kept 
down  by  American  competition  to  a  point  which  may 
exceed,  but  cannot  long  fall  below,  40s.  a  quarter.  There 
is,  again,  and  wdl  be,  American  competition  in  cheese, 
butter,  and  bacon.  Bat  the  American  articles  of  this 
description  are  not  good  of  their  kind.  American 
bacon  is  pretty  good,  American  cheese  is  not  good,  and 
American  butter  is  so  bad  that  it  can  hardly  be  called 
butter  at  all.  In  beef  the  American  competition  will, 
according  to  Mr.  Read,  be  most  serious  and  most  perma- 
nent. The  Americans  cannot  compete  in  mutton ;  but 
when  sufficient  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  conveying 
and  storing  the  meat,  they  will  be  able  to  give  us  fine 
beef  in  Liverpool  at  sixpence  a  pound.  Mr.  Read  did 
not  explain  what  he  exactly  meant  by  fine  beef.  He  prob- 
ably does  not  mean  that  the  best  American  beef  will  ever 
be  equal  to  the  best  home-grown  beef.  There  will  always- 
be  a  fancy  article  in  the  way  of  beef  for  which  Englishmen 
will  pay  a  fancy  price.  But  the  English  farmer  will  have 
to  meet  a  competition  which  will  give  beef  of  all  but  the 
best  kind  at  6d.  a  pound.  American  wheat  at  40s.,  and 
good  American  beef  at  6cl.  a  pound,  is  the  best  and  the 
worst  that  the  English  farmer  has  to  face. 

But  the  point  on  which  Mr.  Read  insisted  most 
strongly  was  that  the  American  competition  is  successful 
not  only  because  the  natural  resources  of  the  States  are 
very  great,  but  also  because  the  American  farmer  is  a 
different  sort  of  man  from  the  English  farmer,  and 
leads  a  very  different  sort  of  life.  He  is  much  more 
alive,  he  has  received  a  better  education  of  a  modest 
kind,  he  is  not  overshadowed  by  living  in  the  midst  of 
a  luxurious,  indolent,  and  refined  society.  He  is  always 
brooding  over  what  novelties  he  can  invent  or  adopt. 
And  then  he  leads  a  very  hard  life.  He  gets  up  at 
some  unearthly  hour  which  Mr.  Read  does  not  specify, 
but  which  enables  him  to  breakfast  at  five  o'clock.  He 
never  sports  ;  he  drinks  nothing  but  what  Mr.  Read  calls 
"filthy  tea";  he  dresses  in  the  meanest  way;  and  his 
only  relaxation  is  to  read.  If  Englishmen  are  to  com- 
pete with  him,  Mr.  Read  tells  them  that  they  must  go  and 
do  likewise.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  true,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  a  revolution  in  English  farming  is  con- 
templated. The  present  race  of  farmers  must  disappear 
and  make  way  for  a  new  race.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  reproach  to  English  farmers  that  they  have  hunted  and 
shot  and  had  pianos  for  their  daughters.  Why  should  they 
not  have  gratified  their  tastes  and  attained  this  humbla 
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degreo  of  refinement?  Thoy  wcro  for  tho  most  part, 
men  of  capital,  who  embarked  that  capital  in  a  channel 
■which  promised  to  give  them  a  fair  return,  a  country  life, 
country  pleasures,  ami  a  home  which,  according  to  tho 
Btandatd  of  their  class,  was  very  comfortable  and  some- 
what refined.  They  are  now  told  that  their  capital  will 
no  longor  give  them  these  things,  and  thoy  will  obviously 
not  put  their  capital  into  tho  channel  of  fanning.  Why 
should  a  man  with  io,oooL  choose  to  invest  in  an  enter- 
prise which  will  force  him  to  rise  in  winter  many  hours 
before  tho  sun,  never  look  at  the  hounds,  drink  filthy  tea, 
and  go  about  dressed  like  the  Irishman  of  comedy  ?  None 
but  men  inured  to  the  discomforts  of  humble  homes  and 
possessed  of  very  moderato  means  would  go  through  such 
a  life,  with  noth'iug  to  tempt  them  but  the  chance  of  just 
holding  their  own  against  American  competition.  Then 
all  this  attention  to  details,  all  this  personal  self-sacrifice, 
all  this  minute  unflagging  supervision  can  only  be  pro- 
fitably exercised  if  the  sphere  of  operations  is  limited.  The 
farms  which  such  men  can  make  pay  must  be  small  farms, 
and  they  will  be  worked  by  men  of  small  capital,  for  men 
of  means  will  not  take  up  so  distasteful  a  calling.  The 
farmer  of  the  future  will  therefore  be  very  unlike  the 
farmer  of  the  present.  He  will  be  a  man  a  little  above  a 
day  labourer,  who  has  saved,  or  can  borrow,  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  lead  a  hard,  dull, 
penurious  life  in  order  that  he  may  earn  a  moderate  com- 
petence. 

Whether  the  farmers  of  the  future  will  be  of  this  type 
it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say.      We  are  in  a  period 
of  transition,  and  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know 
at  present,    in  what  direction  we  are  moving.  But 
there"  are  some   general  propositions  as  to  the  future 
of  English  land  which  may  be  considered  as  indisput- 
able.   English  land  will  always  be  cultivated,  and  will, 
in  the  long  run,  be  cultivated  at  a  profit.    Whatever  may 
be  the  conditions   under  which  it  is  practically  found 
to  be  cultivated  at  a  profit,  those  conditions  will  ulti- 
mately be  accepted.     Legislation  can  only  smooth  the 
path  of  an  irresistible  process.    It  may  quicken  the  flow 
of  land  into  the  market  by  enlarging  the  selling  powers  of 
tenants  for  life.    It    may  cheapen  conveyancing ;  and 
Liberal  speakers  at  agricultural  meetings  seem  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  Lord  Caiuns  before  he  left  office  brought  in 
very  sweeping  Bills  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jects.    Legislation  may  lighten  the  burden  of  agricul- 
tural taxation,  or  may  secure. the  farmer  in  his  claim 
for   improvements.     But   the  end  of  all  these  things 
will  be    independent  of  legislation.     Natural  selection 
will  determine  what  kind  of  farmer  is  fittest  to  sur- 
vive.    Experience   will    show    what    are  the  products 
to  which  cultivation  can  be  most   successfully  directed. 
If,  as  some  people  think,  it  would  pay  to  grow  square 
miles  of   cauliflowers,  square  miles  of  cauliflowers  will 
be  grown.      If  the  farmer  who  gets  up  before  dawn, 
and  drinks  filthy  tea,  will  only  embark  on  his  enterprise 
with  a  long  lease  and  favourable  covenants,  he  will  get  his 
lease  and  his  covenants.    If  the  sense  of  ownership  could 
spur  a  cultivator  to  get  up  still  earlier  and  to  drink  a 
still  more  repulsive  drink,  the  poor  man  will  buy  land. 
Otherwise  he  will  not  buy  or  will  not  keep  what  he  has 
bought.    The  rent  that  will  be  paid  will  be  that  which 
the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay,  neither  less  nor  more.    It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  as  all  transition  brings  suffering  to 
some  one,  the  landlords  will  be  the  first  and  the  chief 
sufferers.    The  rent  is  the  easiest  thing  into  which  to  cut 
when  a  farmer  considers  whether  in  the  new  state  of 
things  it  will  answer  to  take  a  farm.    While  the  old  style 
of  farmer  is  being  extruded,  and  the  new  style  has  not 
come  into  existence,  the  land  will  be  left  on  the  owners' 
hands.    The  selling  value  of  land  will  temporarily  fall, 
for,  as  no  one  exactly  knows  what  is  to  be  the  future  of 
land,  the  buyer  is  buying  a  risk.    The  political  import- 
ance, too,  of  great  landowners  has  been  lessened  by  the 
Ballot,  although  their    social  importance  remains,  and 
there  is  perhaps  less  temptation  to   great  landowners 
to  rival  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  land.     But  in 
time,  when  things  have  settled  into  a  new  shape,  and 
when  it  has  been  discovered  how  English  land  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  profit  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition,  both 
rents  and  the  selling  value  of  land  will  probably  rise. 
Competition   at  home  will  lower  the  margin  of  profit 
at  which  the  new  kind  of  farmer  will  bo  content  to 
work,  and  what   the  farmer  yields   the   landlord  will 
gain.     Not  improbably  the  wish  to  own  land  may  be 


increased  by  tho  noccssity  of  leading  a  hard  life  which 
ownership  would  sweeten,  and  by  tho  desire  men  would 
fool  to  havo  tho  liberty  which  ownership  would  givo 
thorn  of  adapting  cultivation  to  tho  most  profitable  uhch. 
Landowners  would  thus  havo  to  sell  what  many  people 
would  bo  anxious  to  buy,  and  tho  selling  value  of  their 
property  would  rise.  It  may  bo  added  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  secure  investments  is  visibly  falling;  and, 
direct  ly  tho  future  of  land  is  ascertained,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  landlords  being  able  materially  to  lesson  tho 
burden  of  their  incumbrances. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

IF  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  any 
political  controversy,  the   Message   of  an  outgoing 
President  to  a  moribund  Congress  would  be  as  ineffective  a 
document  as  a  manifesto  by  an  English  Minister  in  a 
similar  condition.  It  is  nevertheless  proper  that  customary 
forms  should  be  observed ;  and  it  matters  little  whether 
the  annual  summary  of  events  and  prospects  is  composed 
by  the  actual  President  or  by  his  equally  respectable  suc- 
cessor.   Mr.  Hayes  has  reason  to  look  back  with  com- 
placency on  his  tranquil  term  of  office.    As  the  opposite 
party  has  controlled  the  Legislature,  he  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  which  he  seems  to  have  desired  of  reforming 
the  Civil  Service.    The  elaborate  scheme  of  competitive 
examinations  which  Mr.  Hayes  now  recommends  to  Con- 
gress will  be  quietly  laid  aside.    The  party  managers  who 
have  lately  elected  "his  successor  retain  the  old  theory  that 
the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors.    In  time,  perhaps,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  sound  doctrine  by  eminent  citizens 
may  induce  professional  politicians  to  modify  their  prac- 
tice ;  but  whenever  office  ceases  to  depend  on  party  claims, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  excite  interest  even  in  a  Presidential 
election.    Even  the  funds  for  the  contest  are  in  a  great 
measure  derived  from  taxes  imposed  on  the  occupants  of 
office,  and  voluntary  contributions  from  their  expectant  suc- 
cessors. One  or  two  vicious  measures  relating  to  the  cur- 
rency have  been  carried  over  the  President's  veto ;  but 
he  has  witnessed   the   steady   reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  and  during  the  last  year  general  prosperity  has  re- 
vived throughout  all  parts  of  the  States.    It  is  not  a  little 
to  Mr.  Hayes's  credit  that  during  his  term  of  office  there 
have  been  none  of  the  official  scandals  which  disgraced 
the  administration  of  his  predecessor.    The  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  President  has  probably  not  been  required  be- 
cause he  had  taken  the  obvious,  though  novel,  precaution  of 
surrounding  himself  with  honest  men.  His  Ministers  have, 
on  the  whole,  commanded  general  confidence ;   and  Mr. 
Sherman,  if  he  has  not  returned  to  specie  payments,  has 
seen  greenbacks  at  par,  and  has  conducted  with  skill  and 
success  the  operation  of  discharging  large  amounts  of  debt 
and  of  reborrowing  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest.    To  the 
President's  Message  Mr.  Sherman  contributes  the  question- 
able recommendation  of  a  bi-metallic  currency.    At  the 
instance  of  owners  of  silver  mines  in  Nevada,  Congress 
passed  an  Act  requiring  a  constant  coinage  of  silver,  with 
an  arbitrary  and  inaccurate  value  in  reference  to  gold. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  suggests  that  the 
relation  of  the  two  precious  metals  shall  be  readjusted ; 
but  he  proposes  that  not  only  both  kinds  of  coins,  but  the 
outstanding  greenbacks,  shall  retain  the  character  ofalegal 
tender.   The  operation  of  riding  three  horses  at  the  same 
time  requires  both  skill  and  good  fortune.    Mr.  Sherman 
has  been  lucky  in  the  price  of  greenbacks,  and  he  has 
hitherto,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  kept  out  of  circula- 
tion the  silver  money  which  he  was  legally  compelled  to 
coin.    According  to  English  notions,  the  President  would 
have  pursued  a  more  dignified  course  in  remaining  neutral 
during  the  election  of  his  successor ;  but  the  Americans 
are  the  sole  judges  of  the  question  whether  the  chief  of 
the   Executive   Government    should   be  considered  the 
representative  of  the  nation  or  the  head  of  a  party.  The 
experience  of  a  President  must,  to  compare  great  things 
with  small,  in  some  degree  resemble  that  of  a  Lord  Mayor. 
He  has  for  the  most  part  lived  in  comparative  obscurity 
till  his  accession  to  office ;  and  when  he  retires  his  poli- 
tical career  is  over.    Two  or  three  of  Mr.  Hayes's  pre- 
decessors have  attempted  to  escape  from  forced  inaction 
by  returning  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ;   but  a 
dethroned  sovereign  more  fitly  remains  in  dignified  re- 
tirement. 

In  former  times  the  President's  Message  was  expected 
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with  excitement,  if  not  with  curiosity.    The  Democratic 
holders  of  the  office  before  the  Civil  War  not  only  did  their 
utmost  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  the  Southern  States,  but 
also  propounded  questionable  plans  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  territory  into  regions  adapted  to  slave  cultiva- 
tion.   After  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  the  President 
for  the  time  being  generally  directed  the  cupidity  of  the 
dominant  party  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.    It  -was  also 
customary  to  insert  in  every  Message  one  or  more  passages 
of  defiance  to  England,  even  when  there  was  no  ostensible 
cause  of  quarrel  between  the  two  countries.  Although 
the  tradition  lingers  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
recent  Messages  have  seldom  included  any  irritating  matter. 
The  President  professes  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
language  of  the  English  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  only 
question  in  dispute.    It  is  not  yet  known  whether  his 
impression  is  fully  justified  by  the  state  of  the  ne- 
gotiation.    In  dealing  with  domestic  topics,  Mr.  Hayes 
assumes,  as  is  natural,  a  cheerful  tone.    He  cannot  but 
exult  in  the  universal  prosperity,  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  takes  occasion  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  interest  of  the  Debt.    Mr.  Bright, 
with  characteristic  party  prejudice,  lately  explained  the 
perversity  of  the  United  States  tariff  by  the  alleged  neces- 
sity of  raising  a  large  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
Debt,  and  gradually  to  discharge  the  principal.    It  would 
have  been  within  his  knowledge,  if  it  had  been  his 
custom  to  know  anything  inconsistent  with  his  own  pre- 
possessions,   that   revenue  is   designedly   sacrificed  for 
the  sake    of  protection,   and   that   the  administrators 
who  are  engaged  in   the   reduction  of  the  Debt  are 
inveterately  hostile  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Free- 
trade.    Mr.  Hayes,  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  party, 
is  pledged  to  the  cause  of  monopoly,  and  his  successor 
professes  the  same  opinion.    The  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  was  eager  to  guard  himself  against  the 
charge  of  holding  sound  principles,  though  in  his  confusion 
he  blundered  into  language  which  in  some  degree  re- 
sembled Mr.  Bright's  apology  for  American  delusions. 

The  only  contributions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Message  relate  to  the  Chinese  immigration  treaty,  which 
has  not  yet  been  received,  and  to  the  controversy  with 
England  arising  out  of  the  clause  in  the  Washington 
Treaty    which    admitted    America    to    the   fishery  of 
Newfoundland.     It  seems  that  Lord  Granville's  lan- 
guage is  deemed  more   conciliatory  than   Lord  Salis- 
bury's, but  it  is   improbable    that   the  main  conten- 
tion of  the  English  Government    can   be  abandoned. 
Lord.  Granville   is  not  likely  to  imitate  Mr.  Evarts 
in  the  peremptory  tone  and  language  which  he  has  in- 
herited from  a  long  series  of  official  predecessors ;  but 
he  will  not  be  disposed  to  inflict  gross  injustice  on  the 
fishermen  of  Newfoundland.    It  is  highly  probable  that, 
in  protecting  themselves  against  the  encroachments  of 
foreigners  whom  they  regard  as  intruders,  they  may  have 
been  guilty  of  excess  for  which  compensation  will  be  due. 
In  the  so-called  Fountain  Bay  disturbances  the  tackle  of 
some  American  fishermen  was  destroyed,  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  may  have  suffered  personal  injury.    No  English 
Minister  will  vindicate  violence  against  foreigners  who 
were  at  the  worst  asserting  a  disputed  claim  ;  but  the 
protest  of  the  Newfoundland  fishermen,  though  it  may 
have  been  made  m  irregular  form,  seems  to  have  been 
essentially  just.    The  Washington  Treaty  gave  American 
fishermen  unrestricted  access  to  the  waters  of  Newfound- 
land ;  but  by  a  local  law  the  natives  were  prevented  from 
fishing  on  Sundays.    The  Americans  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  restriction,  and  consequently,  if  their  claim  had 
been  allowed,  they  would  have  enjoyed  for  one  day  in  the 
week  a  monopoly  which  could  never  have  been  contem- 
plated when  the  treaty  was  made.    In  this  as  in  other  in- 
stances the  English  negotiators  seem  never  to  have  thought 
of  guarding  any  national  right  or  interest ;  but  they  were 
perhaps  controlled  by  peremptory  instructions  from  home. 
Both  parties  must  have  intended  that  American  and  New- 
foundland fishermen  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  ; 
but  when  Lord  Salisbury  insisted  on  the  obvious  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Evarts  thought  fit  to  repel 
au  imaginary  pretension  to  the  power  of  overriding  an 
international  engagement  by  municipal  law.  If  the  Colonial 
Act  had  been  passed  after  the  date  of  the  treaty,  Mr. 
Evarts  woull  have  been  in  the  right;  but  in  that  case 
Lord  Salisbury  would  not  have  relied  on  an  untenable 
argument.    If  by  some  old  law  Frenchmen  had  been  pro- 
hibited from  killing  game  in  England,  and  if  a  recent 


treaty  had  conceded  to  them  the  privilege,  they  would, 
according  to  Mr.  Evarts' s  contention,  have  a  right  to  kill 
partridges  in  August  and  pheasants  in  September  ; 
yet  the  innovation  would  be  intolerably  oppressive  to 
English  sportsmen.  The  President  professes  satisfaction 
at  the  admission  of  the  English  Minister  that  treaty  rights 
are  independent  of  municipal  law.  He  will  probably  find 
that  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Salisbury  hold  the  same 
opinion,  though  they  may  have  expressed  it  in  different 
language.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Evarts,  or 
his  successor,  will  insist  on  a  wholly  unreasonable  demand. 
If  the  fishery  can  without  inconvenience  be  suspended 
for  one  day  in  the  week,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
foreigners  should  not  acquiesce  in  the  limitation  which 
the  natives  of  the  islands  have,  for  reasons  which  they 
deem  sufficient,  imposed  on  themselves.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  seafaring  population, 
to  stand  by  in  peace  and  good-humour  while  competitors 
from  a  distance  exercise  privileges  refused  to  themselves, 
it  is  true  that  the  colonial  Legislature  can  at  pleasure  re- 
move the  restriction ;  but,  if  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
expedient,  it  ought  to  be  retained. 


SECULAR  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  French  Chambers  are  debating  by  instalments  an 
Education  Bill  which,  in  its  original  form,  embraced 
Universities  and  schools  of  every  grade.    The  Government 
not  unnaturally  thought  that  this  tremendous  meal  would 
be  more  easily  disposed  of  if  it  were  broken  up  into  courses, 
and  the  various  Education  Bills  which  have  done  so  much 
to  make  M.  Ferry  famous  are  parts  of  the  vast  whole  which 
a  Committee  originally  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  all  at  once.    During  the  present  Session  the 
Bill  making  elementary  education  gratuitous  has  been 
voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  is  now  waiting  its 
turn  in  the  Senate.    The  constitution  of  the  Second 
Chamber  makes  its  opinion  on  this  particular  proposal 
unusually  important.    From  the  method  in  which  it  is 
elected  the  Senate  specially  represents  the  communes,  and 
the  communes  are  more  directly  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar Bill  than  in  any  other  of  the  series.     Free  education, 
however  it  is  worked,  must  be  a  costly  business,  and  the 
Bill  throws  the  privilege  of  finding  the  money  upon  the 
communes.    Hitherto  they  have  had  only  the  right  to  tax 
themselves  for  educational  purposes  ;  in  future,  if  this  Bill 
passes,  the  right  will  be  transformed  into  a  duty.  Inas- 
much as  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  communes  have 
used  the  right  accorded  to  them, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  did  not  greatly  value  the  permission  ;  and  this  fact 
suggests  a  doubt  whether  they  will  be  altogether  pleased 
with  the  pressure  now  to  be  applied  to  them.  While 
the  Bill  was  before  the  Chamber   of  Deputies  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  transfer  half  the  burden  about  to 
be  created  to  the  State,  and  the  Chamber  was  so  far 
in  favour  of  this  plan  that  it  consented  to  take  into 
consideration  the  amendment  embodying  it ;  but,  under 
strong  pressure  from  the  Government,  the  Deputies  in 
the  end  rejected  it,  though  why  they  did  so  is  not 
quite  clear.    It  is  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  understand 
the  objection  which  the  Cabinet  had  to  the  proposal. 
Its  members  would,  indeed,  have  had  no  bowels  for  a 
colleague's  woes  if  they  had  not  tried  to  spare  the  Finance 
Minister  so  serious  an  addition  to  the  expenditure  he  is 
called  upon  to  meet.     It  is  not  quite  so  obvious  how 
they  contrived  to  carry  the  Chamber  along  with  them. 
There  must  be  a  great  number  of  communes  which  would 
very  much  rather  see  the  burden  thrown — to  use  English 
equivalents — upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  than  upon  the 
rates  ;  and  when  every  arrondissement  returns  a  member, 
local  opinion  upon  local  taxation  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  had  greater  weight  with  the  Deputies.  The 
Chamber  is  independent  of  the  Cabinet  when  it  would 
seem  more  natural  for  it  to  be  submissive,  and  submissive 
when  it  would  seem  more  natural  for  it  to  be  independent. 
In  the  Senate,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  members 
are  actually  elected    by-  the  representatives    of  the 
communes,   the  divisions  will  be  a  better  indication 
of  local  opinion  on  the  subject.     The  success  of  the 
Bill  will  be  a  testimony  of  some  value  to  the  real 
feeling  of  Frenchmen  towards  the  Church.    One  of  the 
incidental  results  of  making  elementary  education  free 
will  be  to  place  voluntary  schools,  where  they  exist,  at  a 
very  great  disadvantage.    We  know  something  in  Eng- 
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land  of  the  oompotition  to  which  fchttW  schools  are  ex- 
posed by  tlio  lowor  feec  lomttimes  ohewged  in  Board 
schools  ;  but  a  moro  occasional  reduct  ion  of  foes  is  a  Hoa- 
bito  oom pared  with  au  entire  abolition  of  them.  11  the 
French  peasantry  are  really  willing  to  lay  an  additional 
|«X  upon  themselves  in  order  to  banish  the  Church  from 
the  Held  of  elementary  education,  it  will  indicate  a  nearer 
approach  to  activo  hostility  than  thoy  havo  generally  been 
credited  with. 

The  Government  are  not  content  with  making  ele- 
mentary education  free.    They  further  propose  that  it 
shall  be  compulsory  aud  secular.    The  Bill  by  which  tins 
latter  object  is  to  bo  attained  is  now  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  though  the  discussion  of  it  has  been  sus- 
pended in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Budget.    It  was 
introduced  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  in  a  speech  the  moderation 
of  which  would  have  seemed  less  studied  if  his  name  had 
not  been  associated  with  an  attack  of  singular  violence 
upon  the  Jesuits  in  connexion  with  the  unfortunate  7th 
Clause.    The  gist  of  his  argument  was  that,  if  education 
is  to  bo  compulsory,  it  must  be  secular.    How  can  Pro- 
testants or  Jews  be  foi-ced  to  send  their  children  to 
Catholic    schools  ?      Even    the     reactionai-y    law  of 
1S50   recognized  this  necessity  in    some   measure.  It 
made  the  teaching  of  religion  obligatory,  but  it  con- 
templated the  provision   of  denominational  schools  in 
every    commune    where    there    was    a  non-Catholic 
place  of  worship.     There  are,  however,  over  a  thousand 
communes  in  which  there  is  a  Protestant  "  temple  "  but 
no  Protestant  school,  besides  the  cases  in  which  the  non- 
Catholic  population  is  too  small  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain a  temple.     Even  if  the  law  of  1850  gave  sufficient 
protection  to  the  consciences  of  parents,  it  would  still  be 
shocking  to  patriotism.    Where  there  are  denominational 
schools  children  must  learn  that  they  are  Catholics,  or 
Protestants,  or  Jews  before  they  learn  that   they  are 
Frenchmen.     Even  now  the  sins  of  the  law  of  1850  are 
not  exhausted.    As  religion  must  be  taught  in  communal 
schools,  the  teachers  must  be  Catholics,  and,  what  is  worse, 
by  the  interpretation  which  successive  Governments  have 
placed  upon  the  law,  they  must  be  good  Catholics.  Con- 
sequently religious  questions  have  been  introduced  into 
the  examinations  which  teachers  have  to  pass,  and  it  has 
even  been  required  that  the  candidate  should  know  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  catechism.     The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  training  schools  for  teachers  have  been 
transformed  into  seminaries  and.  convents,  and  the  teacher 
has  become  the  servant  of  the  cure.   More  than  this. 
M.  Bert  maintains  that  in  Catholic  schools — that  is,  in  the 
great  majority  of  communal  schools — Protestant  and  Jewish 
children  have  been  forced  to  attend  Catholic  instruction. 
When  many  religions  are  professed  in  the  same  country, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  them  all  with  separate 
schools,  one  of  two  things  must  happen.    The  children  of 
the  several  minorities  must  be  taught  the  religion  of  the 
majority,  or  religious  teaching  must  be  shut  out  from  the 
school.    Catholics  themselves  recognize  this  when  they  are 
in  a  minority.  In  Holland  they  demand  that  the  elementary 
teachers  shall  be  silent  about  religion ;  whereas  the  Pro- 
testants protest  against  the  exclusion  of  religion,  and 
maintain — just  as  the  Catholics  do  in  Prance — that  not  to 
teach  religion  is  to  teach  atheism. 

The  force  of  M.  Bert's  reasoning  is  beyond  dispute ; 
but  no  one  imagines  that  it  is  upon  arguments  of  this  kind 
that  the  controversy  really  turns.  French  Catholics  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  introduction  of  compulsory  and 
secular  education  is  part  of  the  general  attack  upon  the 
Church  with  which  the  Republican  policy  has  of  late  been 
identified.  They  maintain  that,  though  the  Bill  leaves  the 
parent  free  to  have  his  children  taught  at  home,  or  to  send 
them  to  a  denominational  school,  these  permissions  are  alto- 
gether illusory.  Peasants  and  artisans  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  knowledge  to  teach  their  children  themselves,  nor  the 
money  to  provide  them  with  tutors.  They  will  be  obliged 
to  send  them  to  school  as  the  only  means  of  obeying  the 
law.  Even  if  they  make  an  effort  to  teach  them  them- 
selves, or  accept  the  offer  of  some  benevolent  and  Catholic 
neighbour  to  teach  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will 
earn  the  desired  exemption.  The  Bill  provides  that  every 
child  taught  at  home  shall  be  annually  examined  by  a 
Board,  which,  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  his  progress,  will 
send  him  to  the  communal  school.  The  value  of  the  per- 
mission to  send  children  to  denominational  schools  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  some  36,000  communes, 
there  are  at  least  30,000  in  which  there  is  only  the  com- 


munal school.    Even  as  regards  tho  remaining  6,000,  tho 
Bill  gives  tho    Departmental    Council  power  to  declare) 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  tho  teaching, 
attendance  at  a  denominational  school  will  not  reckon  as- 
obedience  to  the  law.    The  educational  position  of  Franco 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  England,  where  denomi- 
national schools    are  to   bo  found  everywhere,  and  tho 
balance  between  them  and  rate  supported  schools  is  held 
by  an   impartial  authority.    With  us  tho  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  are  just  as  eager  in  their  advocacy  of 
compulsion  as  tho  School  Boards  themselves  ;  but  if  only 
one  parish  in  six  had  a  Church  school  a  very  different  note 
would  perhaps  bo  sounded.    It  is  tho  samo  with  the  pro- 
posal to  make  elementary  Schools  entirely  secular.  Even  in 
form  it  goes  beyond  the  English  system,  whilo  in  practice 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  nearly  its 
direct  contrary.     There  are  a  great  numbor  of  Board 
schools  in  which  the  religious  teaching  is  not  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished, except  in  a  very  few  particulars  which  the 
children   are    not   likely   to   notice,  from   that  given 
in  the  neighbouring  Church  school.    In  Prance  it  is  pro- 
posed to  forbid  any  religious  teaching  whatever  in  the 
communal  schools.    To  use  M.  Bert's  own  example,  tho 
teacher  will  not  be  allowed  to  say  that  lying  is  displeasing 
to  God  ;  he  must  only  say  that  lying  is  degrading.  More 
than  this,  the  lay  teachers  will,  at  all  events  under  the 
present  Republican  Government,  be  for  the  most  part 
men  who  have  a  very  bitter  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  will 
consequently  be  disposed  to  prejudice  the  children  against 
them.  If  the  Government  had  only  been  prompted  by  zeal 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  they  might  have  borrowed  the 
principle  of  a  Conscience  Clause,  and  have  taken  some 
effectual  means  to  protect  non-Catholic  children  against 
Catholic  teaching.    A  Government  with  such  antecedents 
as  theirs  cannot  expect  not  to  have  its  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation very  closely  scrutinized.    It  is  difficult  to  look  at 
the  new  educational  project  without  a  suspicion  that  it  is 
the  indirect  injury  it  will  inflict  on  Catholicism  rather 
than  the  direct  service  it  will  render  to  Protestantism  that 
inakes  it  dear  to  its  authors. 


THE  YOUNG  LION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  constituency  of  the  Border  Burghs  is  no  doubt  a 
highly  respectable  constituency,  but  perhaps  a  very 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  would  not  be  attributed  to  its 
members  by  their  warmest  admirer.  "  For  pleasure,  give 
me  Peebles,"  is  a  local  adage;  but  even  local  patriotism 
has  not  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  saying,  "  For  humour,  give 
"  me  Hawick."  Therefore,  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  G. 
0.  Trevelyan  announced  to  his  constituents  the  important 
fact  that  he  had  accepted  "  an  office  of  business  "  in  the 
Ministry  that  now  governs  the  country  probably  did  not 
strike  the  mm  of  Hawick  in  quite  the  same  light  as  that 
in  which  it  strikes  some  other  people.  There  is  a  legend 
of  a  youthful  German  student  who  thus  wrote  to  his 
friends: — "  Matilda  loves  me,  and  I  love  Matilda  ;  there- 
fore, all  is  well."  Mr.  Trevelyan's  utterances  on  Monday 
reduce  themselves  to  a  similar  formula  with  the  great- 
est ease.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  invited  Mr.  Trevelyan  to 
accept  an  office  of  business,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  con- 
sented to  do  so ;  therefore,  all  is  well.  Hawick  and 
England  may  sleep  peacefully  and  calmly,  secure  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  there.  As  for  Mr.  Trevelyan 
himself,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  quite  as  happy  as  he 
thinks  the  country  ought  to  be,  and  breaks  out  into 
phrases  of  delight  which  recall  rather  the  author  of 
Horace  at  Athens  than  the  severe  reformer  of  the  present 
day.  To  serve  under  Lord  NoRTnBROOK:,  to  be  Mr. 
Brassey's  colleague,  to  hear  the  clocks  of  the  department 
strike  as  they  struck  in  his  youth,  all  this  is  almost  too 
much  for  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  he  thinks  that  these  delights 
go  to  make  up  "  a  lot  than  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
"  draw  a  better  in  the  wheel  of  fortune."  Indeed  some  of 
his  constituents  might  have  cautioned  Mr.  Trevelyan 
against  the  well-known  danger  of  being  "fey."  But 
it  is  for  his  country  rather  than  for  himself  alone  that 
the  member  for  the  Border  Burghs  rejoices.  His  entrance 
into  the  Ministry — let  us  put  it  as  complimentarily 
as  we  can — is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  many  great  things. 
The  severe  moralist  who  ten  years  ago  quitted  office  on  a 
possibly  Quixotic  scruple  would  not,  the  men  of  Hawick  may  ■ 
feel  assured,  return  except  under  the  most  solemn  pledges 
of  "  thorough  "  from  the  entire  Cabinet.    We  gather,  in- 
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deed,  from  Mr.  Trevelyan's  fashion  of  speech,  that  in  all 
probability  he  holds  a  bond  signed  and  countersigned  by 
everybody,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  down  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  promising  unlimited  reform. 

It  is  of  course  of  considerable  importance  to  the  country 
to  understand  the  import  of  this  document,  concerning 
the  contents  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  at  once  en- 
couragingly suggestive  and  prudently  reticent.  He  had  his 
hand  full  of  the  most  important  truths,  but  he  chose  only  to 
open  his  little  finger.  Yet  even  this  opening  disclosed  much 
matter.  The  higher  ranks  of  the  army  may  regard  their  re- 
organization as  a  settled  thing,  for  is  not  Mr.  Trevelyan 
(we  must  apologize  for  the  apparent  bull)  at  the  Admiralty  ? 
As  for  the  county  franchise,  that  is  settled,  too,  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  promotion.  His  own  chief,  said  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan significantly,  was  pledged  to  this,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  means  to  keep  his  own  chief  up  to  the 
mark.  He  is  on  the  spot,  and  able  to  do  it ;  and  Lord 
Nortubrook  must,  we  should  imagine,  have  felt  a  slight 
shudder  steal  over  him  as  he  read  the  words  the  next 
morning.  Even  in  a  wide,  though  scattered,  house  like  the 
Admiralty,  the  perpetual  presence  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  keep- 
ing one  up  to  the  mark  must  be  a  little  disturbing.  Lord 
Granville,  too,  had  sworn  that  the  Cabinet  would  never 
dissolve  till  the  county  householder  had  his  due.  We  can 
only  suppose  from  this  that  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  en  cas 
vch cant  to  disregard  the  Septennial  Act,  and  to  discover 
that  the  ideal  Parliament  ought  to  sit  for  life.  Such 
are  the  promises,  artfully  disguised  by  references  to 
Lord  Northbkook  and  Lord  Granville,  which  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan holds  out  to  the  country  ;  such  the  benefits  which 
he  has  obtained  by  placing  his  services  at  the  disposal 
of  Ministers.  For  ten  years,  he  said,  he  had  devoted  zeal 
and  time  to  certain  special  questions  which  require  some- 
body to  watch  them,  to  undertake  the  labour  of  mastering 
their  details,  and  to  force  them  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  time  is  over ;  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
task  is  done.  The  wicked  and  obstructive  general  is  as 
good  as  abolished,  and  the  virtuous  county  householder  as 
good  as  enfranchised.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
statement  conveys  a  remarkable  and  almost  alarming  idea 
of  the  powers  which  are  going  to  be  let  loose  upon  ns  after 
this  ten  years'  labour.  We  really  hope  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
will  not  prove  himself  as  troublesome  to  the  Government 
as  familiars  have  been  to  Michael  Scott  and  other  persons 
famous  in  story.  A  man  who  alone  and  unaided,  with- 
out the  prestige  of  office  or  the  assistance  of  official 
colleagues,  watches  two  great  questions,  masters  their 
details,  forces  them  on  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  magnanimously 
retires,  leaving  his  nominal  superiors  to  wind  the  horn 
of  triumph  and  deal  the  deathblow  to  the  helpless 
quarry,  is  an  invaluable,  but  also  a  rather  terrible, 
servant.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  done  all  this,  for  he  says  so. 
Surely  the  pleasure  of  serving  Lord  Northbrook,  the  in- 
tense delights  of  Mr.  Brassey's  society,  the  joy  of  seeing 
those  officials  who  taught  his  infant  feet  to  move  in  official 
wajs,  cannot  be  expected  to  occupy  and  content  such  a 
genius  as  this  ?  No,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  will  still  be  doing.  Certainly  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  plenty  of  jobs  on  hand  which  for  a  short  time  might 
quiet  even  this  perturbed  spirit.  Suppose  Mr.  Trevelyan 
were  made  Irish  Secretary,  or  Ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, or  Commissioner  at  the  Cape,  or  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces  in  India  ?  He  would  not  be  so  happy 
as  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Brassey,  but  he  would  be  more 
useful ;  and  the  mot  cVordre  of  the  present  Ministry,  a 
Ministry  of  stern  probity,  is  understood  to  be  the  tools  to 
the  workman.  Indeed,  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  Mr. 
Trevelyan  should  not  unite  in  his  own  person  two  or 
three  of  these  responsible  and  difficult  offices.  He  has, 
by  his  own  confession,  driven  abreast  for  ten  years  the 
wild  horses  of  Army  Reform  and  Franchise  Extension. 
Surely,  then,  he  might  manage,  say,  Ireland  and  India,  or 
the  Eastern  question  and  the  South  African  question 
together. 

Long  association  with  the  electors  of  Hawick  may  pos- 
sibly have  dulled  Mr.  Trevelyan's  once  tolerably  lively 
faculties,  or  it  may  bo  that  certain  inherited  peculiarities 
aio  making  themselves  unduly  prominent,  and  that  the 
avuucular  "  cocksureness  "  has  eaten  up  the  rest.  But  it 
is  curious  that  any  man  accustomed  to  mix  in  the  world, 
and  to  find,  if  only  half-consciously,  his  level  therein,  should 
be  able  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  himself  as  Mr. 
TutVELYAN  made  in  this  remarkable  oration.     There  was 


more  in  it,  naturally,  than  the  interesting  autobiographic 
revelations  on  which  we  have  chiefly  commented.  But 
it  was  not  a  very  interesting  more.  Of  course  Mr. 
Trevelyan  gravely  rebuked  the  Opposition  critics  for 
their  bad  language  and  unchivalrous  opposition.  Of 
course  he  made  no  reference  to  the  peculiarly  handsome 
language  and  the  peculiarly  chivalrous  opposition  which 
had  characterized  his  own  side  a  few  months  ago.  Equally 
of  course,  he  accused  the  late  Ministry  of  getting  us  into 
difficulties  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Afghanistan 
and  elsewhere.  But  these  things  are  the  necessary 
commonplaces  of  every  Government  speech.  It  was 
more  interesting  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  gravely 
complaiu  of  the  levity  of  his  opponents,  for,  on  this  head 
at  least,  a  tu  cjuoque  is  impossible.  Few  people  would 
have  accused  Mr.  Trevelyan  of  levity  before  Monday 
last ;  certainly  no  one  will  do  so  now.  He  has  "  made  his 
"  proofs,"  and  is  entitled  to  the  order  and  insignia  of 
whatever  saint  is  the  patron  of  those  who  are  hope- 
lessly insensible  to  the  ludicrous  figure  they  cut.  A 
Ministerial  vacancy  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  Ministry 
are  very  anxious  to  have  none  but  safe  seats  vacated,  and 
to  admit  to  their  body  none  but  adherents  who  can  be 
depended  on  in  reference  to  the  Irish  question.  A 
youngish  man,  of  good  ability  and  position,  and  of  that 
convenient  temper  which  can  be  made  by  a  little  adroit 
management  to  do  work  that  other  people  do  not  care 
to  do,  is  to  be  had  very  cheap.  By  this  last  expres- 
sion we  need  hardly  say  that  we  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  Mr.  Trevelyan's  place  in  the  Admiralty  is  not 
exactly  a  Secretaryship  of  State.  The  place  is  offered  and 
accepted,  and  the  happy  placeman  forthwith  announces 
saturnia  regna,  descants  on  his  own  unbounded  felicity, 
and  gravely  publishes  the  record  of  his  exertions  during  the 
past  ten  years,  insinuating  that  the  edifice  of  these  exer- 
tions is  now  going  to  be  crowned  by  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
therefore  without  them  the  Cabinet  would  have  no  edifice 
to  crown.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  inouchcs  d%i  cache  that  the  political  ento- 
mologist has  met  with.  We  are  very  sorry  for  Lord 
Northrrook  and  Mr.  Brassey,  as  well  as  for  the  servum 
pecus  of  officials  with  whom  Mr.  Trevelyan  longs  to  renew 
his  acquaintance.  These  latter,  however,  will  very  -likely 
find  means  to  occupy  their  young  friend,  and,  as  our  rude 
fathers  used  to  say,  to  stay  his  stomach  for  work.  But  to 
persons  who  have  no  official  connexion  with  the  Admiralty 
Mr.  Trevelyan  will  be  almost  an  unmixed  boon  if  he  goes 
on  in  this  way.  He  will  be  amusing,  which  he  has  not 
been  for  some  dozen  years  or  more,  and  which  but  few  ol 
his  colleagues  (we  must  not  say  superiors)  in  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  faculty  of  being  at  any  time. 


SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK  ON  CHINA. 

THE  Memorandum  by  Colonel  Gordon  on  the  military 
policy  of  China  is  criticized  by  a  highly  competent 
authority,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Contemporary  Revieiv.  The  point  of  the  comment 
is  that  Colonel  Gordon's  advice  is  very  good,  but  that  it 
has  very  little  chance  of  being  adopted,  and  the  reason 
why  it  will  not  be  adopted  is  that,  to  make  the  defensive 
policy  contemplated  by  Colonel  Gordon  practicable,  there 
must  be  a  change  of  capital.  "  Nothing  will  avail  the 
"  Chinese,  neither  their  unlimited  command  of  men,  the 
"  vastuess  of  the  area  to  be  covered  or  traversed  by  in- 
"  vaders,  nor  even  ironclads  able  to  engage  the  fleet  of  a 
"  foreign  Power,"  while  Pekin  remains  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. A  capital  which  cannot  hope  to  escape  attack,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  defence,  is  a  constant 
source  of  weakness.  The  first  condition  of  safety  is  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Nankin,  "  the  heart  of  the 
"  Empire  and  its  true  centre  "  ;  and  this  is,  apparently,  too 
great  a  change  to  be  at  all  likely  to  be  adopted.  In  any 
country  a  transfer  of  the  capital  would  be  a  work  of 
immense  difficulty,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  likely  to  be 
less  when  the  nation  which  has  to  surmount  it  is  so  con- 
servative in  its  instincts  as  the  Chinese.  Of  course,  under 
a  sovereign,  or  even  a  Minister,  of  extraordinary  force  of 
character,  this  and  every  other  obstacle  might  be  sur- 
mounted. But  then  the  sovereign  or  the  Minister  has  yet 
to  be  found,  and  it  is  on  the  cards,  according  to  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  that  sufficient  time  may  not  be  left 
for  brino-ing  him  to  the  front.  At  this  moment  the  Chinese 
Empire  would,  he  says,  be  utterly  helpless  before  the  attack 
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of  a  single  Europeap  Power.  Now  it  is  far  from  impossible 
that  a  European  Power  may  shortly  be  found  to  attack  lior. 
The  relations  between  China  and  Russia  havo  for  some 
time  baek  been  exceedingly  nnfriendly,  and  where  the 
Eolations  of  Russia  with  her  Asiatic  neighbours  aro  un- 
friendly, war  is  seldom  very  far  off.  Russia  might  evon  bo 
tempted  to  do  more  than  she  intended  by  tho  success  of 
her,  first  measures.  Sir  RUTHERFORD  Alcock  scorns  to 
think  that  at  tho  first  shock  of  a  Russian  invasion  tho 
Chinese  Empire  might  Jail  to  pieces,  and  a  national  con- 
vulsion follow,  "  to  which  nothing  in  Europe  can  supply  a 
"  parallel."  Whether  Russia  is  inclined  towards  such  an 
invasion  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  circum- 
stances in  which  the  temptation  to  undertake  it  would  be 
very  great.  China  all'ords  a  more  promising  field  for 
superfluous  Russian  cuergy  than  cither  Southern  Europo  or 
Central  Asia.  Nearly  everything  that  can  be  supposed  to 
mako  India  attractive  is  equally  possessed  by  China,  with 
the  very  great  additional  recommendation  that  there  is  no 
English  army  stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier. 
If  Russia  finds  her  European  ambition  likely  to  yield  no 
fruit,  and  any  dreams  sho  may  have  of  a  descent  upon 
India  dashed  by  the  thought  of  the  resistance  with  which 
it  will  be  met,  she  may  come,  by  a  very  natural  process,  to 
give  the  invasion  of  China  a  very  prominent  place  in  her 
thoughts.  On  the  morrow  of  a  great  victory  all  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  might  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror,  and  though  even  Russia  might  hesitate  before 
adding  three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  to  her 
Empire,  she  might  not  be  unwilling  to  begin  a  process  of 
absorption  which  might  be  followed  up  by  degrees  as 
opportunity  and  leisure  should  offer. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  way  in  which  Sir  Rutherford 
Au'OCK  looks  to  see  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  in  this 
direction  brought  about.  China  may  cede  territory  before 
defeat,  instead  of  after  it.  Her  rulers  may  be  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  result  of  an  invasion  that  their  one  idea 
may  be  to  avert  it.  There  are  two  ways,  according  to  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  in  which  Russia  may  conceivably  be 
propitiated.  One  is  by  the  cession  of  Corea,  the  other 
is  by  the  entire  surrender  of  the  Chinese  claims  upon 
Kuklja.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  value  of  this 
province  to  Russia,  there  can  be  little  question  that  a 
cession  of  it,  made  in  order  to  avoid  an  invasion, 
would  give  Russia  a  preponderating  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Pekin.  When  territory  has  once  changed 
hands  under  these  conditions,  the  threat  and  the  mode 
of  averting  it  are  pretty  sure  to  be  resorted  to  again. 
Indeed  the  mere  consciousness  that  they  can  be  resorted 
to  may  easily  answer  every  purpose.  When  once  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  neighbours  has  been  mutually 
appreciated,  the  ODe  may  abstain  from  taking  possession 
of  territory  which  he  knows  may  be  his  whenever  he  likes 
to  seize  it,  while  the  other  is  careful  not  to  offer  resistance 
which  he  knows  will  have  to  be  atoned  for  by  solid  sacri- 
fices. In  this  way  the  influence  of  the  stronger  Power  over 
the  weaker  may  be  completely  established  without  any 
startling  rearrangement  of  frontier.  The  tribute  is  exacted 
in  the  shape  of  control,  and  paid  in  the  shape  of  submission. 
A  new  consideration  has  lately  come  into  play  to  which  at 
present  it  is  impossible,  from  want  of  information,  to  assign 
its  just  value.  The  Chinese  Government  has  apparently 
consented  to  allow  the  United  States  to  treat  the  question  of 
Chinese  emigration  as  oneof  mere  municipal  administration. 
Consequently  the  United  States  Government  will  not  have 
to  answer  to  China  for  the  expulsion  of  Chinese  settlers. 
When  they  are  driven  from  America,  they  will  come  back 
to  their  own  country,  and  find  no  one  to  take  up  their 
cause  or  vindicate  their  right  to  live  in  America  with  as 
little  molestation  as  Americans  encounter  iu  tho  Treaty 
ports  of  China.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this  arrangement 
which  may  affect  the  relations  of  Russia  and  China.  One 
is  the  consideration  given  for  this  concession.  The  Chinese 
Government  can  hardly  have  surrendered  a  treaty  right 
without  receiving  something  in  exchange.  ,The  other  is  the 
fact  that  the  shutting  up  of  the  Chinese  within  their  own 
frontier  may  affect  in  quite  unforeseen  ways  their  relations 
with  Russia.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  they  swarm 
over  into  the  disputed  provinces,  they  may  make  it 
less  easy  for  Russia  to  hold  them  without  some  un- 
mistakable show  of  strength.  The  choice  between  pro- 
tection and  conquest  —  terms  so  far  removed  in  then- 
apparent,  so  near  allied  in  their  real,  meaning — might 
easily  be  determined  by  the  treatment  accoaded  to  a  baud 


of  settlers  who,  but  for  California!!  hostility  to  cheap 
labour,  would  have  lived  and  died  under  the  Hag  of  thn 
United  States. 

Sir  RtJTHERFOBD  Aloook  justly  remarks  that  the  possible 
interest  of  theso  contingencies  to  England  is  very  great. 
Tho  annexat  ion  of  Corea  would  bring  Russia  vory  near  to 
the  southern  end  of  Japan,  "with  its  unfrozen  harbours  of 
"  admirable  capacities."  The  direct  extension  of  Russian 
influence  over  China,  whether  in  the  shape  of  territorial 
extension  or  of  a  protectorate,  might  have  serious  con- 
sequences as  regards  India.  In  cither  case  Russia  would 
command  tho  aid  of  the  vast  Chinese  army,  which,  though 
not  formidable  in  its  pi'csent  undisciplined  and  unorgan- 
ized condition,  is  nevertheless  capablo  of  being  turned  to 
excellent  account  in  European  hands.  China  includes 
among  her  tributary  States  Nepaul,  Bhootan,  and 
Burmah;  and  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  has  certainly  some 
ground  for  saying  that,  "  if,  instead  of  tho  Manchu 
"  Emperor  in  Pekin,  we  had  a  Great  White  Khan  acting 
"  the  part  of  suzerain  over  all  these  semi-barbarous 
"  tributaries  of  China,  such  a  revolution  might  render  our 
"  position  in  India  more  precarious  than  it  has  ever  yet 
"  been."  Nepaul  is  admirably  placed  for  the  purposes  of 
an  invader  who  is  able  to  use  it  as  his  base,  since,  once 
there,  he  would  have  nothing  between  him  and  Calcutt? 
but  a  level  plain  and  unfortified  towns.  The  fact  that  the 
Russian  army  in  these  regions  was  composed  of  Chinese, 
and  not  of  Russians,  would  only  make  it  more  dreaded.  In 
Asia,  east  of  the  Caspian,  China  has  "  an  unbroken 
"  tradition  of  a  thousand  years."  The  perennial  flow,  the 
devastating  march,  the  terrible  persistency,  the  endless 
numbers  of  the  Chinese  armies  are  "  indelibly  written  on 
"  the  tablets  of  the  Asiatic  mind." 

Of  course  these  contingencies,  even  if  not  entirely  unreal, 
are  remote ;  but  after  the  remarkable  progress  that  Russia 
has  made  in  Central  Asia,  it  seems  idle  to  suppose  that  she 
can  be  blind  to  the  far  greater  advantages  which  she  might 
derive  from  establishing  a  protectorate  over  China.  She 
would  then  be  virtually  conterminous  with  India  in  a  more 
real  sense  than  she  could  ever  be  further  to  the  west,  and  the 
motives,  whatever  they  are,  which  have  prompted  her 
advance  in  the  direction  which  ultimately  leads  to  Afghan- 
istan, would  equally  point  to  an  advance  in  the  direction 
which  ultimately  leads  to  Nepaul.  Tho  southward  march 
presents  the  same  temptations  to  the  Asiatic  Russian  that 
it  does  to  the  European  Russian.  A  more  genial  climate 
and  a  more  fertile  soil  are  before  him  in  each  case,  and,  as 
regards  China,  no  obstacle  is  interposed  in  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  Powers.  The  quarrel  between  Russia  and  China  can 
at  any  moment  be  revived,  and  each  time  that  it  is  revived 
it  will  be  appeased  with  some  further  cession  of  territory 
or  some  further  acceptance  of  control. 


THE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES  AND  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRADE. 

npHE  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  the  letter  which 
-I  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  has  addressed  to  the  Committee 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Bounties  on  Sugar,  has  not  cared 
to  add  persuasion  to  argument.  Oddly  enough,  he  has 
not  even  been  at  the  pains  to  put  the  two  letters  on  the 
subject  which  were  sent  off  from  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  same  day  into  decent  agreement  with  one  another.  In 
writing  to  the  Workmen's  Committee,  Mr.  Ashley  ob- 
serves that  a  boon  to  the  English  consumer  of  from  two 
to  two  a  half  millions  a  year  is  one  not  lightly  to  be 
rejected.  In  writing  to  the  West  India  Committee,  he 
describes  the  Board  of  Trade  as  disinterestedly  anxious  to 
reject  it.  They  have  proposed,  it  seems,  to  make  inquiries 
of  the  Governments  of  the  sugar-producing  countries, 
whether  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
removal  of  their  bounties  on  the  export  of  sngar  ;  and 
they  have  done  this  in  sublime  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
"  the  immediate  effect  of  the  bounties  is  to  benefit  this 
"  country  at  the  expense  of  other  nations."  If  we  accept 
the  premisses  of  tho  letter  to  the  Workmen's  Committee,  it 
seems  impossible  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  to 
the  West  India  Committee.  In  the  former  the  Board  of  Trade 
rejects  with  horror  the  imputation  of  regarding  "  the  imme- 
"  diato  interest  of  a  special  and  limited  class  of  producers 
"  rather  than  that  of  the  people  in  general."  The  people 
in  general  pocket  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions  per 
annum  in  the  shape  of  cheap  sugai1,  and  they  ought  not 
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to  be  mulcted  of  this  to  please  a  few  sugar-refiners  and 
their  workmen.  But  though  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
not  themselves  do  anything  to  deprive  the  people  in 
general  of  this  inestimable  benefit,  they  are  perfectly  ready 
to  ask  the  nations  who  confer  the  benefit  to  withdraw  it. 
Either  the  sugar  bounties  are  a  benefit  to  the  English 
consumer  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  why  should  the 
English  Government  persuade  other  Governments  to  take 
away  that  benefit  ?  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  it  does  so 
for  the  sake  of  the  producer.  That  is  Protection  over 
agaiu,  and  Protection  in  the  shape  of  a  conference  called 
together  to  get  rid  of  the  bounties  which  make  sugar 
cheap  is  just  as  much  Protection  as  when  it  takes  the 
shape  of  a  countervailing  duty  imposed  for  the  same  end. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  defending  both  the  Government 
reasoning  and  the  Government  action.  If  the  reasoning 
is  sound,  the  action  is  mistaken.  If  the  action  is  bene- 
ficial, there  must  be  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning. 

We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  it  is  the 
reasoning  that  is  defective  and  the  action  that  is  right. 
The  Government  are  well  advised  in  doing  what  lies  in 
their  power  to  get  the  bounties  on  foreign  sugar  removed, 
because,  if  the  sugar  industry  comes  to  an  end  in 
England,  the  cause  that  keeps  down  the  price  of  sugar 
will  cease  to  operate.  The  foreign  Governments  who  give 
the  bounty  are  not  carried  away  by  a  disinterested  passion 
for  the  English  consumer.  If  it  would  equally  benefit 
the  foreign  producer,  they  would  be  content  to  see  the 
English  consumer  driven  to  give  up  sugar  altogether,  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibitive  prices  charged  for  it.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  English  sugar  trade  had  come  to  an 
end,  foreign  Governments  would  no  longer  have  any 
motive  for  maintaining  the  bounties.  They  are  as  well 
aware  as  the  Board  of  Trade  can  be  that  a  Government 
which  gives  such  a  bounty  does  in  effect  pay  "  out  of  the 
"  taxes  levied  on  its  own  subjects  generally  a  part  of  the  price 
"  which  the  English  public  would  otherwise  have  to  pay 
"  for  the  bounty  fed  article."  It  commits  this  economical 
blunder  for  a  specific  purpose — -the  fostering  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  its  own  dominions.  But  supposing  that  this 
industry  ceased  to  need  fostering,  inasmuch  as  it  had  the 
undisputed  command  of  the  English  market  as  well  as  of 
its  own,  the  Government  would  at  once  return  to  economical 
orthodoxy.  What  would  then  be  the  position  of  the 
English  consumer  ?  He  would  have  nothing  to  protect 
him  against  increased  prices  except  the  possible  competi- 
tion of  foreign  countries  among  themselves.  No  doubt 
this  might  have  the  desired  effect,  but  it  is  equally  con- 
ceivable that  it  might  not.  France  and  Holland  might 
combine  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  sugar  they  export  into 
England,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  English  sugar  to 
draw  prices  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers would  only  have  to  stop  short  of  the  prohibitive 
level  to  make  an  exceedingly  good  thing  of  it.  When, 
therefore,  the  Board  of  Trade  opens  negotiations  with 
foreign  Governments  to  induce  them  to  take  off  the 
bounties,  it  is  simply  consulting  the  ultimate  interest 
of  the  consumer  at  the  expense  of  his  immediate  in- 
terest, and  this  in  theory  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  step 
to  take. 

This  is  not  the  only  error  which  marks  these  letters. 
They  go  quite  unnecessai-ily  into  certain  disputed  questions 
of  fact  which  it  was  not  in  the  least  needful  to  raise.  No- 
thing is  gained  by  telling  complainants  that  they  are  very 
few  in  number,  and  can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  other 
employment  in  other  businesses  if  their  present  occupa- 
tion is  takon  away  from  them.  The  statement  that  there 
are  only  from  4,000  to  5,000  workmen  employed  in  the 
sugar  trade  has  been  stoutly  contested,  and,  even  if  there 
are  no  more  of  them,  4,000  or  5,000  men  will  not  be  easily 
persuaded  that  when  they  are  deprived  of  their  visible 
means  of  subsistence  some  other  means  will  at  once  pre- 
sent themselves.  Since  the  Board  of  Trade  were  so  confi- 
dent on  this  subject,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  did  not  indicate 
the  precise  employment  which  they  had  in  view.  Such  a 
strength  of  assurance  could  hardly  be  founded  on  any- 
thing less  than  actual  knowledge.  Men  may  not  resent 
being  told  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  their  griev- 
ances ;  they  will  even  put  up  with  a  demonstration  that 
the  particular  remedy  they  ask  for  is,  for  one  reason  or 
the  other,  out  of  the  question.  But  they  do  very  much 
dislike  being  told  that  they  havo  no  grievance  at  all,  or 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  their  own  hands.  They  feel, 
naturally  enough,  that  upon  these  points  they  are  the  best 


judges.  The  best  shoemaker  cannot  tell  where  the  shoe 
pinches  so  well  as  the  man  who  is  wearing  it.  The  migra- 
tion of  four  or  five  thousand  men  from  one  industry 
to  another  is  not  accomplished  without  a  large  amount  of 
individual  suffering.  None  of  them  may  be  left  in  the 
sugar  trade,  but  a  good  many  of  them  may  find  their 
way  to  the  workhouse  in  the  course  of  the  passage  to 
another  trade. 

In  the  present  instance  the  Board  of  Trade  were  not 
in  the  least  called  upon  to  go  into  these  details.  The 
argument  against  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
is  quite  conclusive  enough  without  any  such  addi- 
tion. When  the  English  Government  negotiates  for 
the  removal  of  bounties  on  foreign  sugar  it  knows,  or 
may  know,  that  the  consumer  will  be  protected  against 
a  probable,  if  not  certain,  danger  by  the  same  mea- 
sui'e  which  deprives  him  of  an  immediate  advantage.  But, 
suppose  it  were  to  seek  to  effect  the  same  aid  by  the  im- 
position of  a  countervailing  duty  on  some  other  article, 
how  will  it  be  able  to  measure  the  gain  against  the  loss  ? 
In  the  one  case  cheap  sugar  in  the  present  is  weighed 
against  dear  sugar  in  the  future.  The  consumer  loses  his 
two  or  two  and  a  half  millions  now,  but  he  is  secured 
against  a  corresponding  loss  hereafter.  If  a  countervailing- 
duty  were  imposed  on  some  other  article  than  sugar,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  consumers 
would  gain  or  lose  by  the  change.  How,  for  example,  would  it 
be  possible  to  assess  a  duty  on  corn  or  silk  which  should  cause 
the  consumer  just  as  much  inconvenience  as  would  be  in- 
flicted on  him  by  the  eventual  dearness  of  sugar  if  no  such 
duty  is  levied  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  there  is  no  need 
to  impose  it  on  any  other  article ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  end  will  be  best  answered  by  imposingit  on  foreign 
sugar.  We  feel  very  considerable  doubt  whether  this 
last  expedient  would  answer  the  purpose.  It  would 
be  regarded  in  France  and  Holland  as  a  distinct  chal- 
lenge to  the  Government  which  had  imposed  the  bounty, 
and  a  Government  met  in  this  way  is  much  more 
likely  to  pick  up  the  glove  than  to  leave  it  on  the 
ground.  In  the  case  of  France  it  would  be  open  to 
the  special  objection  that  it  would  follow  upon  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  French  sugar  duties,  and  would 
consequently  be  used  by  the  foreign  refiners  as  the  clearest 
possible  testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  meet 
Free-traders  half  way.  When  the  bounty  was  high,  they 
would  argue,  England  saw  that  Fi'ance  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  As  soon  as  it  was  lowered,  England  thought 
that  France  had  begun  to  distrust  her  own  policy,  and 
that,  under  the  pressure  of  a  countervailing  duty,  she 
would  altogether  put  an  end  to  it.  The  French  Chamber 
would  almost  certainly  see  in  this  state  of  things  an  argu- 
ment for  restoring  the  bounty  to  its  former  level. 
The  conclusive  objection  to  the  prayer  of  the  sugar 
trade  is  that  any  step  whatever  taken  by  England  in 
the  direction  of  protective  duties  would  be  fraught  with 
infinite  risk  to  the  interests  of  Free-trade  throughout  the 
world.  England  is  the  only  consistent  advocate  that  the 
cause  has,  and  if  England  were  even  in  appearance  to 
desert  it,  it  would  at  once  be  accepted  as  the  most 
conclusive  of  all  conceivable  intimations  that  she  had 
at  last  become  convinced  of  her  ei*ror.  The  imposition  by 
England  cf  a  duty  for  other  than  revenue  purposes  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  resolute  maintenance  of  protective 
tariffs  where  they  exist,  and  for  an  immediate  return  to 
them  where  they  have  been  abolished.  The  sugar  trade 
might  derive  from  this  result  the  questionable  comfort 
which  is  given  by  the  sense  of  having  companions  in  mis- 
fortune; but,  with  this  exception,  it  would  be  in  all 
respects  as  badly  off  as  it  is  now. 


TOM  DROWN  IN  TENNESSEE. 

TF  Mr.  Hughes's  new  colony  of  Rugby  in  Tennessee  succeeds, 
JL  as  we  hope  it  will,  and  as  the  excellent  intentions  of  its  pro- 
moter deserve,  Mr.  Hughes  will  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on 
his  country.  What  is  to  be  done  with  young  men  who  possess 
more  muscles  than  brains  or  capital  ?  That  is  the  problem  which 
Mr.  Hughes's  colony  will  solve,  if  the  new  Rugby  proves  a  success. 
The  world  of  England  is  wide  enough  still,  we  think,  for  men  with 
brains;  and  capital,  if  judiciously  invested,  can  take  care  of  itself. 
But  lads  of  twenty-two  who  cannot  get  appointments  in  the_  Civil 
Service,  who  are  discomfited  by  army  examinations,  who  justly 
distrust  their  chances  at  the  Bar,  and  who  have  no  turn  for  litera- 
ture, are  certainly  in  a  difficult  position.    Every  one  knows  plenty 
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of  these  young  fellows — capital  companions,  good-humoured, kindly, 
but  not  very  energetic,  except  when  sport  is  in  hand.  They  gone- 
vnllv  have  a  vague  idea  of  "  doing  something  "  in  the  colonics  ;  and 
from  the  colonies  they  usually  return  with  beards,  tanned  faces, 

anil  a  stove  of  anecdotes  which  mflke  their  society  sought,  lifter  in 
smoking-rooms.  W  e  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Hughes's  Ungby  is 
meant  for  settlers  of  this  class  only,  and  it  will  not  suit  thorn  at 
all  unless  thoy  mean  hard  work.  But  if  tho  possession  of  land  has 
really  a  great  moral  effect,  as  is  behoved  by  people  who  wish  to 
turn  all  Irish  cottiers  into  peasant  proprietors  and  so  convert  them 
to  civilization,  then  there  is  a  chance  at  Now  Rugby  for  young  men 
who  seem  Unlikely  to  succeed  elsewhere.  Land  is  cheap  enough. 
The  great  moral  difficulty  of  tho  scheme  wo  have  already  hinted  at. 
3  oaths  who  cannot  do  anything  at  homo  often  lack  eharactor,  and 
•want  tho  power  of  working  steadily  at  any  disagre3ablo  task. 
However,  tho  task  of  agriculture  in  Tennessee,  among  rhodo- 
dendron bushes  fifteen  feet  high,  should  not  bo  nearly  so  disagree- 
able as  teaching  small  boys,  or  adding  up  rows  of  figures,  or 
waiting  for  briefs,  in  England.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  many 
young  men  of  real  energy,  and  justly  fond  of  life  out  of  doors,  will 
"be  tempted  by  the  prospectus  of  the  Rugby  "  Board  of  Aid  to 
Land  Ownership," 

No  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Hughes  of  telling  these  young  men 
a  flattering  tale.  In  his  speech  at  the  "opening  of  the  town 
site,"  he  remarked  that  other  Companies  published  "pamphlets 
full  of  figures  and  statements  showing  the  rapidity  with  which 
enormous  gains  will  be  made."  As  to  figures  and  statements  about 
the  probability  of  gain  at  Rugby,  he  observed,  "  we  have  nothing 
to  say."  Let  people  who  think  of  settling  at  Rugby  remember 
this  frankness,  and  not  blame  Mr.  Hughes  it'  they  are  disappointed. 
The  settlers,  according  to  a  telegram  in  the  English  papers, 
were  "  very  much  disappointed  at  finding  the  land  covered  with 
trees."  Now  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  young  men  were  disap- 
pointed, if  they  started  from  England  with  the  idea  that  the 
trround  was  as  clear  as  it  is  in  Iowa  and  as  ready  for  the  plough. 
Cutting'  down  trees  is  laborious  work  ;  gruhhing  up  the  stumps 
requires  still  more  expenditure  of  force  and  capital.  If  you  run  a 
fire  through  the  stumps  you  will  still,  we  believe,  have  to  wait 
some  seven  years  before  the  ground  is  fit  for  the  long  unbroken 
furrows  of  good  wheat-land.  Thus  intending  settlers  must  re- 
member distinctly  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  "  nothing  to  say  "  about 
"  enormous  gains.''  "  Vacuus  Viator,"'  in  the  Spectator,  does  in- 
deed speak  of  "  visions  already  so  bright  of  splendid  crops  "  ;  but 
people  who  think  of  trying  Rugby  must  keep  "  Vacuus  Viator's  " 
visions  and  Mr.  Hughes's  statements  entirely  apart.  He  "  looks 
■with  distrust  rather  than  with  hope  on  very  rapid  pecuniary 
returns."  We  do  not  observe  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,  or 
in  Mr.  Hughes's  address  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  any  hard 
cold  faots  about  results,  except  these  : — A  man  has  teen  placed  in 
charge  of  some  cleared  land,  and  has  grown  water  melons, 
cantalupec,  tomatoes,  Lima  beans,  cabbages,  beets,  squashes, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  It  is  also  stated  that  some  one  who 
has  been  in  the  Himalayas  intends  to  try  tea  and  coffee. 
The  Store,  also,  has  made  what  appear  to  us  most  rapid 
pecuniary  returns.  "The  fertile  bottoms,"  it  is  observed,  "  give 
good  crops  of  maize  and  wheat."  in  what  proportion  are 
the  fertile  bottoms  to  the  whole  estate?  As  to  the  objects 
which  an  emigrant  should  set  before  him,  wo  own  that  we 
are  puzzled.  It  needs  time  and  experience  to  grow  fruit  trees. 
We  have  a  foreboding  that,  oven  in  lertilo  bottoms  which  suit 
wheat  and  maize,  settlers  will  hud  that  the  process  of  clearing  is~ 
less  rapid  than  they  could  wish.  If  the  colony  were  established 
as  a  purely  commercial  affair,  which  it  is  not,  we  might  doubt 
whether  it  could  successfully  compete  with  the  ready-cleared 
wheat  lands  of  the  West.  The  diliiculty  of  agriculture  in  the 
West  has  been  the  expense  of  transport.  That  difficulty  is  ceasing 
to  exist.  Tho  cost  of  transport,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
diminished  by  a  half  in  ten  years.  Tho  export  of  Indian  corn  has 
increased  in  seven  years  from  7,000,000  to  80,000,000  bushels,  and 
Europe  is  only  beginning  to  use  Indian  corn.  Thus  the  West  is  a 
very  dangerous  competitor  with  Rugby,  especially  as  Mr.  Hughes's 
settlement  is  somewhat  south,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  great 
American  belt  of  cultivated  land,  populous  cities,  and  eager 
markets.  These  are  commercial  considerations.  But  Mr.  Hughes's 
colony  does  not  aim  at  mere  commercial  success.  "  Our  aim 
and  hope  are  to  plant  on  these  highlands  a  community  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies ;  not  that  artificial  class  which  goes  by  those 
grand  names  both  in  Europe  and  here,  the  joint  produce  of  feuda-  j 
lism  and  wealth,  but  a  society  in  which  the  humblest  members 
who  live  (as  we  hope  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  will  to  some  extent) 
by  tho  labour  of  their  own  hands  will  be  of  such  strain  and  cul- 
ture that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  princes  in  the  gate  without 
embarrassment  and  without  self-assertion,  should  any  such  strange 
persons  ever  present  t  hemselves  before  the  gate-tower  of  Rugby  in 
the  New  World."  These  are  admirable  sentiments.  But  it  is 
necessary— Mr.  Hughes,  we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  us — to  warn 
the  intending  settler  that  he  must  have  a  definite  idea  in  his  mind 
about  what  he  means  to  do  when  he  gets  to  New  Rugby.  Will 
he  clear  his  ground  himself,  or  pay  to  have  it  cleared  lor  him  ? 
What  sort  of  labourers  will  he  find — negroes,  or  "  mean  whites," 
or  what— in  that  "  lovely  corner  of  God's  earth  "  ?  Is  the  soil 
likely  to  be  very  rich,  seeing  that  it  was  only  "  in  hard  times  " 
that  the  Boston  Board  contracted  for  the  land,  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  bad  times,  "  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  London 
Board,  who  took  up  the  enterprise  as  a  business  matter,  but  in 
conjunction  with  the  original  members  of  the  Boston  Board"? 


Supposing  tho  land  good,  and  cleared,  what  doea  tho  settler 
mean  to  do  with  it  ?  Will  ho  grow  wheat,  or  Indian  com, 
or  try  tobacco,  or  attempt  grazing,  or  go  in  for  fruit  treeH, 
or  live  tho  higher  life  on  Lima  beans  und  nquashosP  These 
are  anxious  questions,  but  an  agriculturist  will  havo  to  answer 
them.  As  Rugby  in  Tennessee  is  distant  only  about  a  fortnight's 
journey,  would  it  not  bo  prudent  in  young  men  to  go  and  see 
the  place,  and  learn  all  about  its  capabilities  from  personal  in- 
spection, beforo  removing  their  capital,  and  possibly  their  sisters, 
to  tho  now  community,  in  which,  by  the  way,  "  tho  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  will  bo  strictly  prohibited."  It  must  bo  observed 
that  settlers  will  find  some  ouo  on  tho  spot  to  aid  their  researches. 
Tho  garden  manager  who  grows  the  squashes  will  give  all  neces- 
sary advice.  With  these  cautions,  we  recommend  Rugby  to  sons 
of  gentlemen  with  small  means,  ready  to  work  with  their  hands 
in  the  open  air  ;  to  gardeners,  small  farmers,  or  stock-raisers,  with 
capital  to  pav  down  one-fourth  of  tho  purchase-money  of  their 
land,  stock  it,"and  carry  them  over  the  first  year  ;  and,  lastly,  to 
persons  whoso  health  requires  a  mild  climate.  These  are  they 
whom  Now  Rugby  is  "  likely  to  suit,"  says  tho  prospectus. 

New  Rugby  is  nothing  if  not  athletic.  Tho  early  English 
settlers  laid  down  lawn-tennis  courts  before  building  log  huts.  But 
Now  Rugby  is  not  the  only  athletic  English  sett  lement  in  America. 
Messrs.  J.  15.  and  W.  B.  Close,  and  Mr.  Constantiue  Benson  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Boat  in  its  palmiest  days,  have  been  the 
founders  of  an  English  colony  in  Iowa.  The  colony  is  a  good  deal 
senior  to  New  Rugby,  and  its  prospectus  has  therefore  much 
to  say  about  the  cold  facts  of  practical  results  and  pecuniary 
gains.  The  pamphlet  lies  before  us,  and,  taken  with  Mr.  Hughes's, 
is  not  uninstructive.  As  in  New  Rugby,  the  principle  of  co- 
operation is  acknowledged.  We  hear  nothing  of  lawn  tennis,  nor 
even  of  a  church,  both  of  which  institutions  are  very  prominent  in 
tho  prospectus  of  New  Rugby.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  is  forbidden,  but  Mr.  Close  says,  "  Unless  a 
man  will  keep  from  drink  he  had  better  stay  in  England,  where  he 
can  get  the  drink  he  is  used  to,  for  a  drunkard  will  no  more 
succeed  in  Iowa  than  in  England."  Mr.  Close  says  nothing  about 
princes  in  the  gate,  but  observes,  "  The  object  of  our  firm  is  to 
establish  a  colony  of  English  people  of  the  better  class,  and  thus 
combine  Western  farming  with  some  English  society."  The 
farmers  in  the  district  will  board  and  lodge  visitors  at  fourteen 
shillings  a  week,  till  the  inquirer  finds  out  whether  the  country 
will  suit  him.  The  firm  examines  titles  (too  often  encumbered, 
it  seems),  and  generally  instructs  the  inexperienced  farmer 
in  "  breaking  "  the  land.  Clearing  is  not  needed.  Neither  trees 
nor  stumps  nor  rocks  break  the  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is  most 
fertile.  Successive  crops  of  grasses  "  have  accumulated  organic 
matter  on  the  surface  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  ex- 
hausting crops,  in  long  succession,  will  not  materially  impoverish 
it."  This  sounds  better  than  the  fertile  bottoms  of  the  uncleared 
forest  lands  in  Tennessee,  where,  says  Mr  Hughes's  book,  "  the  light 
sandy  soil  requires  manure  to  make  it  productive."  Mr.  Close  takes 
a  very  serious  view  of  the  difficulties  of  clearing.  Mr.  Hughes 
said  at  the  Working  Men's  College  "  It  can  be  easily  done."  Mr. 
Close  says  the  advantage  of  Iowa  is  that  "  a  newcomer  has  not 
to  spend  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  cutting  down  trees,  uprooting 
stumps,  and  clearing  away  heavy  logs  from  his  farm,  a3  he  would 
have  to  do  in  a  timber  country."  The  most  certain  of  all  crops  is 
maize ;  wheat  has  occasionally  suflered  from  blight.  Barley  and 
oats  do  well.  Flax  suits  the  ground  when  first  broken,  and  leaves  it 
cleaner  for  next  year.  Potatoes  flourish,  and  naturally  the  "boundless 
prairie  "  is  fitted  for  cattle  raising.  Chicago  is  the  market,  a  suffi- 
ciently large  and  eager  emporium.  Labour  is  said  to  be  cheap, 
and  labourers  are  not  advised  to  emigrate.  There  is  scarcely  any 
big  game  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  bowie-knives  are  not  wanted." 
As  to  capita],  a  man  unaccustomed  to  roughing  it  should  not 
try  Iowa  with  less  than  1,000^.  "  It  takes  time  for  him  to  learn 
to  work  as  a  labourer."  As  to  pecuniary  results,  Mr.  Hughes's 
plan  is  tho  best  for  us  to  follow.  We  say  nothing  about  them  ; 
but  we  may  suggest  to  intending  emigrants  that  fertile  lands 
ready  cleared  in  the  great  wheat  and  maize  country  offer  at  least 
as  promising  a  home  to  the  English  colony  already  settled,  as 
visitors  can  hope  to  find  in  the  uncleared  "  close  "  of  New  Rugby. 


THE  REIGN  OF  LAW  IN  IRELAND. 

A FORMIDABLE  triumvir  has  joined  the  duumvirate  which, 
composed  of  the  dead  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  living  Mr. 
Carlyle,  has  so  long  been  exhorting  the  English  people  to  clear 
their  minds  of  cant.  This  new  preacher  is  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M. P., 
and  tho  particular  variety  of  cant  to  which  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  has 
devoted  bis  destructive  energies  has  something  to  do  with  Ireland. 
Of  all  the  cants  which  r.»:e  canted  in  this  canting  world,  that 
which  is  most  tormenting  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  is  the  cant  of 
"  teaching  the  Irish  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  the  law."  He  is, 
he  informs  us,  tired  of  these  cant  phrases,  and  he,  proceeds  to  tell 
the  world,  with  an  ingenuous  frankness  which  his  brother  would 
hardly  have  shown,  why  he  is  tired  of  it.  The  Legislature  some 
years  ago  robbed  him,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  and  his  brother  manufac- 
turers of  their  right  to  work  their  factories  (and  their  factory- 
hands)  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  cut  them  down  to  nine  hours  and 
a  half.  What  can  be  fairer,  therefore,  than  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords should  be  robbed  likewise  ?  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  is  quite  tired 
of  the  cant  which  says  that  it  is  not  fair,  and  indeed  of  the  cant 
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which  talks  ahout  the  sacredness  of  the  law  at  all.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  among  the  many  gifts  of  the  member  for  Manchester 
the  perception  of  analogies  is  not  the  most  remarkable.  But,  as 
it  happens,  the  case  does  supply  an  analogy  which  is  strikingly 
appropriate.  Suppose  Mr.  Jacob  Blight's  workmen  were  to  come 
and  say  to  him,  "  Sir,  your  present  system  of  pocketing  the  profit 
after  giving  us  fixed  wages  is  in  the  last  degree  unfair.  We  will, 
if  you  please,  relieve  you  of  the  trouble  of  the  division.  We  will 
take  enough  of  your  profits  to  enable  us  to  live  comfort- 
ably, to  dress  well,  to  pay  our  tradesmen  and  the  publican, 
to  put  something  by  for  a  rainy  day,  and,  as  all  Lancashire 
lads  and  lasses  are  fond  of  music,  to  go  over  to  Manches- 
ter now  and  then,  and  to  hear  Mr.  Halle's  very  improving 
concerts.  When  these  things  are  comfortably  arranged  for, 
leaving  us  a  margin  in  case  of  accidents,  we  shall  be  very  happy 
to  hand  you  over  the  balance,  if  any."  This  is  exactly  the  pro- 
position which  the  extreme  Land  Leaguers  make  to  the  landlords, 
and  to  which  the  canting  persons  of  whom  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  is  so 
tired  object  as  infringing  the  sacredness  of  law.  What  is  more,  Mr. 
Bright  must  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  plenty  of  opera- 
tives in  Lancashire  who  are  very  firmly  convinced  already  that 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  be  done  with  him  and  his  like.  So 
perhaps  it  is  a  little  imprudent,  in  one  sense,  of  him  to  announce 
himself  as  tired  of  the  cant  about  teaching  the  Irish  to  respect  the 
law,  just  as  it  is  very  imprudent  in  another  sense  to  revive  the 
memory  of  the  attitude  of  his  political  friends  in  the  matter  of 
the  Factory  Acts.  # 

Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  indeed,  is  not  a  person  of  great  importance. 
He  is  only  Ursa  Miuor,  and  not  Ursa  Major,  among  the 
hicida  sidera  of  the  Radical  party.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  action  of  the  Government  is  encouraging  a  good  many 
other  members  of  that  party  to  talk  in  the  same  way.  The  serious 
political  student  might  say  that  nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the 
degradation  in  the  morale  of  the  average  member  of  the  present  Par- 
liament than  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  carpet-baggers  who 
were  elected  last  April  on  the  Government  side  have  expressed 
themselves  on  this  Irish  question.  But  the  phenomenon,  as  well 
as  other  phenomena,  makes  us  feel  considerable  respect  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  wisdom.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  remember 
feeling  so  much  respect  at  any  previous  time  for  that  sometimes 
vanishing  quantity.  The  determination  not  to  call  Parliament 
together  has  already  justified  itself  in  several  ways,  and  only 
persons  whose  heretical  pravity  is  proof  against  the  clearest 
demonstration  can  now  doubt  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
delay  is  strictly  fair.  The  Irish  are  engaged  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  the  public  opinion  of  England  round  by  the  means 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  indicated  to  them  a  year  ago 
as  those  best  calculated  to  attain  the  end.  Could  anything 
be  more  iniquitous  than,  after  giving  the  prescription,  to  refuse 
time  for  the  cure  ?  All  great  inventions,  from  penny  postage  to 
Boycotting,  demand  a  certain  time  to  mature  them,  and  to  inter- 
fere with  the  process  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust.  Besides,  the 
longer  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland  continues  the  stronger 
becomes  the  position  of  the  advocates  of  confiscation.  More  land- 
lords can  be  shot  acd  starved  and  made  bankrupt  and  driven  out 
of  the  country  in  a  month  than  in  a  week ;  that  is  evident.  The 
more  intolerable  the  position  becomes;  the  more  waverers  will 
every  day  be  iuduced  to  support  the  Government  Bill,  whatever 
it  may  be,  in  company  with  which  protection  is  promised 
them.  More  Radical  members  will  be  encouraged  by  the  parrot 
cry  of  their  party  organs  to  declare  that  the  cant  of  enforcing  the 
law  is  quite  disgusting.  More  districts  will  be  reduced  to  that 
admirable  state  of  outward  peace  which  Mr.  Parnell,  with  great 
truth,  pronounces  to  be  the  result  of  perfect  Land  League  organi- 
zation, and  in  which  no  outrages  are  committed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  everybody  is  in  such  mortal  terror  that  no  occasion  or 
excuse  for  outrage  is  ventured  upon.  A  clearer  demonstration 
than  this  cannot  possibly  be  required,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
dogged  malignity  which,  as  we  know,  always  misrepresents  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conduct,  it  would  have  forced  itself  long  ago  upon  the 
minds  of  all  reasoning  people. 

Still  this  consummation  is  not  yet  arrived  at  either  in  England 
or  in  Ireland,  and  (here  are  still  persons  whose  conduct  and  utter- 
ances deserve  the  disgusted  indignation  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  Judges 
(not  always,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  discretion)  continue  to  ex- 
press the  absurd  idea  that  the  law  ought  to  be  enforced ;  infatuated 
policemen,  process-servers,  and  other  instruments  of  cant  persist  in 
now  and  then  doing  their  (cantingly  so-called)  duty,  and  receive  the 
just  reward  of  their  deeds  at  the  hands  of  a  majestic  people.  The 
Reign  of  Law  in  Ireland  at  the  moment  is  a  singular  one,  and 
perhaps  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (who,  as  an  unprotesting  member  of 
the  Government  which  maintains  it,  must  be  held  responsible  for 
its  continuance)  will  oblige  us  with  a  new  edition,  altered  in  sub- 
ject and  corrected  to  date,  of  his  admirable  scientific  treatise.  It 
seems  well  now  and  then,  during  the  ripening  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan,  to  invite  those  persons  who  have  not  wholly  cleared  their 
minds  of  cant  to  consider  what  is  actually  going  on  across  St. 
George's  Channel.  This  week  there  is  no  need  to  collect 
materials,  for  we  have  them  already  collected  for  us  by  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzgerald.  That  learned  judge  opened  the  Winter  Assizes  for  the 
province  of  Munster  on  Tuesday  last,  and  charged  the  Grand  Jury 
as  usual.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald's  charge  is  a  very  interesting 
document,  and  may  be  expressly  commended  to  the  attention  of 
those  optimists  who,  forgetful  of  certain  statistics  in  connexion 
with  the  Disturbance  Bill,  have  been  making  themselves  happy 
lor  a  week  or  two  over  the  Government  statement  that  crime  has 


not  increased  in  Ireland.  Cookery  is  an  admirable  thing,  and 
"  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks,"  but  we  venture  to 
think  that  after  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald's  charge  the  Government 
would  be  well  advised  to  exclude  statistics  from  the  list  of 
materials  on  which  they  exercise  the  culinary  art.  The  Judge 
began  by  an  observation  which  was  partly  cheerful  and  partlv 
gloomy.  The  Grand  Jury,  he  said,  must  not  think  from  the 
gravity  of  his  tone  that  there  was  a  technically  "  heavy  "  calen- 
dar before  them.  It  was  quite  the  contrary — in  nine-tenths 
of  the  cases  of  reported  criminality  there  was  nobody  made 
amenable.  This  is  highly  satisfactory  for  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  Munster  Assizes,  who  will  not  be  long  detained  from  the 
happy  homes  where  they  may  pursue  their  ordinary  vocations 
and  be  shot  at  and  Boycotted.  But,  according  to  the  method 
of  arithmetic  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  prefer, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  thermometer  of  Irish  crime  runs  up 
to  a  startling  number  of  degrees  in  virtue  of  this  observation. 
For  every  offence  that  comes  within  the  regular  and  complete 
cognizance  of  the  law  there  are  ten  which  do  not  so  come,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nobody  is  made  amenable  for  them.  Perhaps 
we  may  add,  though  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald's 
duty  to  do  so,  that  for  every  ten  offences  the  commission  of  which 
is  known,  a  hundred  at  least,  in  the  shape  of  threats  enforcing 
compliance  with  illegal  demands,  may  safely  be  added  to  the  list. 
In  certain  districts  in  the  province  of  Munster,  says  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzgerald,  everybody  of  a  certain  class  has  a  rifle  and  a  revolver 
— usual  ornaments  of  the  person,  of  course,  under  the  Reign  of 
Law.  Here  is  a  list,  for  the  county  of  Clare  only,  of  extraordinary 
offences— offences,  that  is  to  say,  which  in  a  country  of  canting  law- 
abiders  like  England  do  not  occur  at  all,  01  only  once  in  a  moon- 
shine:— Forty-three  letters  threatening  murder  or  violence,  three 
cases  of  firing  into  dwelling-houses  by  armed  and  disguised 
parties,  two  of  cattle-maiming,  eight  of  arson,  three  of  forcible 
possession.  Now  that  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  is  a  peer,  and 
half  in  Opposition,  nursery  tales  and  nursery  rhymes  are  probably 
beneath  the  attention  of  any  member  of  the  Government ;  but  we 
really  should  like  to  see  a  version  of  "The  Mulberry  Bush,"  de- 
scriptive of  the  way  they  keep  the  law — the  ordinary  law,  which 
reigns  so  securely  that  the  very  contingency  of  its  having  to  be 
supplemented  cannot  enter  Mr.  Gladstone's  head — in  county 
Clare.  "  This  is  the  way  we  fire  our  guns  ;  this  is  the  way  we 
blacken  our  mugs  "  (the  necessities  of  metre  must  excuse  slang), 
and  so  forth,  would  make,  with  the  appropriate  business,  a  most 
spirited  game  ;  and  the  finish,  "  And  this  is  the  way  we  keep  the 
law,"  would  be  most  effective.  But  we  must  go  back  to  Mr. 
Justice  Fitzgerald,  though  we  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
articles  of  the  singular  programme  he  had  to  set  before  the  Grand 
Jury  at  Cork.  Limerick  beats  Clare  hollow,  and  Kerry  can 
match  the  two  put  together.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  referred 
specially  to  a  case  of  ear-slitting.  If  anybody  wishes  for  minute, 
but  slightly  sickening,  details  as  to  this  particular  amusement  of 
the  amiable  persons  whom  a  certain  party  among  us  desire  to 
estate  and  endow  at  the  expense  of  their  landlords,  we  have  the 
pleasure  to  refer  him  to  the  Daily  Neios  of  Tuesday,  where  will  be 
found  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  process  as  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  a  man  named  Griffin  only  last  week.  In  this  case  our 
Radical  friends  can  hardly  say  that  they  like  not  the  security ;  for 
Bardolph  is  one  of  themselves. 

Ear-slitting,  arson,  cattle-maiming,  murder  and  threats  to 
murder,  interdiction  of  fire  and  water — by  the  way  the  last  person 
Boycotted  is  a  lady,  Miss  Gardner,  and  only  her  revolver  and  the 
police  protected  her  from  the  chivalrous  folk  of  the  West  on 
Tuesday  last  at  Ballina — these  are  the  things  which  people  tire  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright  so  terribly  by  objecting  to.  To  say  that  the  Irish 
must  be  taught  by  the  sharpest  and  speediest  means  not  to  ear- 
slit,  not  to  maim,  not  to  threaten,  not  to  murder,  not  to  Boycott 
— this  is  cant.  No  law  is  sacred,  says  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  with  much 
eloquence  but  some  obscurity,  which  destroys  a  people.  The 
destroyed  people  seem  to  be  curiously  capable  of  active  destruction 
in  their  turn.  But,  as  we  have  said,  reflections  of  this  kind  are  cant. 
The  only  Reign  of  Law  which  is  agreeable  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bright 
is,  it  would  seem,  the  reign  of  lynch  law,  arranged  in  a  truly  Irish 
fashion,  so  that  the  wrong-doers  are  the  judges  and  the  sufferer  is 
the  person  punished.  The  state  of  affairs  is  a  little  odd  when  it  i3 
compared  with  the  words  of  Lord  Selborne  (who  is  also  still  a 
member  of  the  Government)  only  a  month  ago.  But  that  was 
after  dinner,  and  after  dinner  a  great  deal  of  allowance  must  be 
made,  even  for  noble  and  learned  lords.  The  heart  of  man  is  tender 
then,  and  generous  sentiments  flow  freely  from  his  lips.  Cooler 
reflection  shows  that  such  sentiments  are  only  cant,  and  that  the 
actual  Reign  of  Law  in  Ireland  is  perfect. 


THE  TIMES  ON  ARMY  REFORM. 

THE  Times  has  lately  been  busily  engaged  in  preparing  men's 
minds  for  coming  military  reforms  of  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive nature.  Once  more  we  are  called  upon  to  listen  to  the 
old  familiar  words  set  to  a  different  tune.  Once  more  we  are  told 
that  a  few  finishing  touches  are  necessary  to  complete  the  reorgani- 
zation of  our  military  system,  or,  to  quote  the  words  of  our  con- 
temporary, "  Mr.  Childers  will  unfold  a  plan  containing  many  im- 
portant reforms,  and  giving  general  cohesion  and  shape  to  the  organi- 
zation begun  some  ten  years  ago."  The  first  announcement  which 
follows  is"  of  a  somewhat  startling  nature.  Public  opinion  in  general* 
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and  military  opinion  in  particular,  has  been  much  exercised  of  lato 
-with  regard  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  our  present  regimental  titles 
and  numbers,  anil  the  substitution  of  territorial  designations  applied 
to  the  two  linked  battalions  belonging  to  each  brigade  depot.  Tho 
Times,  however,  goes  a  step  further,  and  wishes  for  groups  of  four 
■battalions  instead  of  two.  "  Regarding  tho  territorial  regiments 
in  which  the  present  Lino  battalions  aro  to  become  merged,  there 
is,  wo  believe,  a  prevalent  opinion  in  favour  of  nu  establish- 
ment of  four  battalions  instead  of  two  in  each  case."  Our  ex- 
perience in  this  respect  is  certainly  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
tXmtt,  for,  while  we  have  never  heard  tho  four-battalion  system 
advocated,  wo  have  seen  a  considerable  amount  of  opposition 
ottered  even  to  the  two-battalion  system.  According  to  tho 
Times,  however,  "  Two  of  our  present  corps — the  6oth  and  the 
Rifle  Brigade — consist  of  four  battalions  each  ;  and  tho  experience 
of  tho  working  of  tho  Localization  scheme  for  the  last  few  years 
would  seem  to  show  an  adaptability  to  all  contingencies  more 
complete  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  the  double-battalion  system 
upon  which  the  twenty-five'  senior  regiments  of  the  Line  are  con- 
stituted." Why  only  tho  twenty-live  senior  regiments?  Are 
not  all  our  regiments  now  linked  in  pairs  which  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  double  battalions  P  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  proposed  quadruple  alliance  of  battalions  strike  us  as 
somewhat,  doubtful.  "  There  would  be  more  local  consolidation, 
a  greater  interchangeability  of  ollicers  and  men,  a  larger  depot  to 
draw  upon,  and  generally  an  increased  capacity  for  meeting  sudden 
and  extraordinary  pressure."  "  More  local  consolidation,"  we  pre- 
sume, means  a  few  large  recruiting  centres  in  preference  to  a 
greater  number  of  smaller  ones  dispersed  over  the  country.  As 
the  recruiting  sergeant  generally  has  to  seek  his  recruits  instead  of 
their  coming  to  seek  him,  we  suspect  that  the  latter  plan  is  the 
better  of  the  two.  With  regard  to  "  a  greater  interchangeability 
of  ollicers  and  men,''  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  hitherto  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  more  officers  were  acquainted  with 
their  men  and  the  men  with  their  officers  the  better.  Nor  can 
we  see  the  force  of  the  argument  that  there  would  be  "  a  larger 
depot  to  draw  upon."'  We  fail  altogether  to  perceive  that  a  depot 
of  given  size  which  has  to  supply  four  battalions  is  relatively  any 
larger  than  one  half  that  size  which  has  to  supply  two  battalions. 
There  is  some  force  in  the  statement  that  there  would  be  an 
increased  capacity  for  meeting  sudden  or  extraordinary  pressure ;  for 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  the  event  of  an  urgent  demand  for 
troops,  the  battalions  to  be  despatched  to  the  scene  of  operations 
would  each  have  their  own  depots  as  well  as  those  of  the  three 
other  battalions  to  draw  from.  But  meanwhile  the  said  three 
battalions  must  go  without  recruits ;  so,  after  all,  it  is  merely 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It  is  certainly,  however,  one  degree 
better  than  volunteering  from  other  corps,  and  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  four-battalion  scheme.  We  are 
next  informed  that  "  care  will  be  taken  that  the  corps  standing 
highest  on  the  roster  for  foreign  service  are  kept  in  readiness  " ;  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  are  aware 
at  this  moment  of  a  regiment  which  is  on  the  eve  of  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  which  cannot  muster  five  hundred  bayonets.  But  the 
succeeding  sentence  somewhat  dashes  our  newly  raised  hopes : — 
"  In  fact,  a  battalion  at  home  while,  as  at  present,  sustaining  its 
link  abroad  for  the  first  half  of  its  stay  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
will,  during  the  other  half,  be  solely  engaged  "  (the  italics  are  ours) 
"  in  working  up  its  own  strength  with  a  view  to  embarkation,  in 
its  turn,  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  state."  What  then  is  to  become 
of  its  linked  battalion  abroad  during  the  Inst  five  years  of  its 
foreign  service,  possibly  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  or  on  active 
service  ?  If  we  could  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  be 
allowed  to  spend  the  said  five  years  in  peace  and  quietness,  well 
and  good  ;  but  such  an  hypothesis  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  the  old  story  once  more,  which,  put  into  plain 
English,  is  simply  this.  We  want  a  certain  number  of  recruits 
annually ;  if  we  can  get  them,  the  present  system,  or  for  that 
matter  any  other  system,  will  do  well  enough ;  if  we  cannot  get 
them,  no  amount  of  manipulation,  reorganization,  reform,  or  by 
-whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called,  will  enable  one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  two,  or  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  how  the  practical  and  business-like  Briton  will  allow  him- 
self to  be  amused  and  diverted  with  subordinate  and  subsidiary 
questions  like  these,  while  the  real  point  at  issue — how  to  ob- 
tain a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  recruits — is  conveni- 
ently ignored.  We  are  next  informed  that  "  discriminating, 
and  we  hope  effective,  steps  will  be  taken  to  obtain  a  due  supply 
of  good  non-commissioned  officers.  The  sinecure  colonelcies  will 
disappear.  The  present  enormous  list  of  generals,  many  of  whom 
tire  generals  only  by  age,  will  be  replaced  by  a  number  propor- 
tioned to  our  requirements,  all  of  whom  will  be  generals  by  proved 
fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  position."  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  any  of  these  measures,  which  are  alike  salutary  and 
economical.  They  are,  however,  matters  of  detail,  and  we  pass 
them  over  to  proceed  to  another  proposed  reform  of  a  much  more 
important  nature,  and  one  to  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  article  before  us  is  devoted — namely,  promotion  by  pure 
selection  for  the  ranks  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  This 
drastic  change,  for  that  is  what  it  really  is,  is  strongly  advocated  by 
the  Times,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  arguments  of  a  decidedly 
plausible  and  specious  nature.  We  are  told  a  great  deal  that  we  knew 
before  about  the  advisableness  of  having  the  fittest  man  to  com- 
mand, and  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  duties  attaching 
tu  the  command  of  a  regiment.  We  also  hear  eel-tain  things  that 
we  did  not  know  before—for  instance,  that  -  •       oihcers)  are 


equally  eligible  for  promotion,  and  all  equally  liable  to  supersession, 
without  regard  to  merit  or  demerit.  More  seniority  settles  the 
question."  We  unhesitatingly  challenge  t  his  last  st  1 1  r-rti"iit  as  beinif 
utterly  opposed  to  fact.  Kvery  year  scores  of  ollicers  disappear 
from  the  Army  List  us  they  approach  the  upper  regimental  grades, 
not  of  their  own  free  will,  but  becauso  they  have  been  privately 
given  to  understand  that,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  reports, 
they  cannot  be  permitted  to  hold  the  command  of  a  regiment.  All 
this  is  done  so  quietly  that  it  is  not  notieod,  and  this  fact  alone  i.s 
sufficient  to  make  tho  present  system  unpalatable  to  tho  Radical 
mind,  which  prefers  ostentatious  publicity. 

According  to  tho  Times,  Some  ten  years  ago  wo  paid  largely 
for  the  abolition  of  a  system  of  promotion  that  was  based  upon 
seniority  tempered  by  money  ;  but  we  certainly  did  not  make  this 
sacritice  merely  in  order  that  we  might  substitute  seniority  puro 
and  simple.  And  yetthis  is  about  tho  only  result  we  have  attained." 
We  entirely  deny  this,  and  assert  that  tho  present  system  in  our 
army  is  seniority  tempered  by  rejection,  and  toinperod  too  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  known,  or  even  supposed, 
for  the  reasons  above  given.  We  have  no  wish  to  bo  misunderstood 
in  this  matter,  and  we  are  by  no  means  among  those  who  main- 
tain that  our  present  system  is  perfect.  That  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  occasionally  errs  on  the  side  of  leniency  and  from  excess  of 
consideration  for  the  private  feelings  of  officers,  may  be  true ; 
but,  before  we  join  in  the  cry  for  pure  selection,  we  shall  need 
some  more  convincing  arguments  than  the  Times  has  yet  adduced. 
These  arguments  are  directed  to  prove — first,  that  the  best  man 
ought  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which  we  do  not 
deny ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  who  is  the  best  man, 
which  we  strongly  doubt.  So  long  as  men  hold  different  ideas  and 
dillerent  opinions,  they  will  report  in  various  terms  of  the  same 
person,  and  any  officer  may  be  warmly  commended  by  one 
authority  and  disparaged  by  another.  In  a  recent  speech  at  Gala- 
shiels Mr.  Trevelyan  accused  the  Buke  of  Cambridge  of  "  having 
given  evidence  before  a  Royal  Commission  which  was  one  long 
denunciation  of  promotion  by  selection."  It  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  Buke  of  Cambridge,  with  his  experience  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  command  of  the  army,  may  be  better 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  point  than  the  member 
tor  the  Border  Burghs ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  objections  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
proposed  system  are  based  upon  the  widely  conflicting  nature 
of  the  confidential  reports  he  receives  upon  various  officers, 
and  we  only  wish  he  could  be  put  into  the  witness-box  to  give 
evidence  upon  this  point.  Finally,  the  Times  gives  us  this  curious 
piece  of  advice  as  to  how  to  obtain  true  information : — "  If 
the  military  authorities  are  unwilling  to  undertake  altogether 
the  invidious  task,  they  might  institute  such  a  system  as  prevails 
in  the  French  army,  where,  by  a  close  inspection  by  different 
generals,  and  a  comparison  of  reports  independently  made,  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  officers  is  arrived  at  by  the 
War  Minister."  We  cannot  too  strongly  denounce  this  servile 
imitation  of  foreign  models,  regardless  alike  of  their  intrinsic 
value  or  their  applicability  to  our  own  system.  Let  the  tree 
be  judged  by  its  fruit.  Has  not  the  discipline  of  the  French 
troops  been  for  years  a  byword  in  Europe  ?  Is  it  not  noto- 
rious that  it  collapses  under  the  smallest  reverse  ?  Given  a 
consummate  general  to  command,  an  inferior  one  to  encounter, 
and  all  goes  well;  reverse,  or  even  alter,  these  conditions,  and 
immediately  the  cry  of  "  treason  "  is  heard,  and  the  regiments  fall 
to  pieces.  Could  any  one  who  had  the  interest  of  our  army  at 
heart  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  after  reading 
General  Trochu's  pamphlet  on  the  campaign  of  1859?  Is  it  not 
true  that  French  officers,  themselves  of  high  rank,  advised  us 
after  the  Crimean  War  to  reform  our  general  system,  but  on  no 
account  to  touch  our  regimental  system,  for  it  was  perfect? 

We  are  quite  aware  that  would-be  army  reformers  make  great 
use  of  the  argument  that  there  has  never  been  any  military  re- 
form attempted  which  was  not  violently  opposed  by  military 
men.  There  is  force  in  this ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
military  men,  as  a  rule,  are  highly  conservative,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  fortunate  that  they  have  not  had  things  all  their  own  way. 
But  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  our  reforming  ?  Has  it  always 
been  good  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to 
matters  of  detail — such  as  education,  hygiene,  equipment,  barrack 
accommodation,  &c. — we  succeed,  but  whenever  we  attempt  any 
reform  on  a  grand  scale,  we  fail  miserably.  We  abolished  pur- 
chase, and  removed  the  grievances  of  a  few  to  supply  grievances 
to  the  many ;  also  for  the  purpose  of  buying  back  our  army  in 
order  to  manage  it  ourselves,  which,  as  we  may  perhaps  show  on 
another  occasion,  we  have  failed  to  do.  We  spend  seven  millions 
in  barracks  for  the  depots  of  our  newly-formed  linked  battalions, 
and  find  that  we  might  just  as  well  have  thrown  the  money  into 
the  sea.  We  institute  short  service  and  a  reserve,  to  find  that  we 
have  a  splendid  second  line  which  we  cannot  use,  while  we  have 
ruined  our  first  line,  which  is  in  daily  requisition  for  colonial  wars. 
Regarding  short  service,  we  would  also  call  attention  to  Sir  F. 
Roberts's  speech  at  Wo.olwich,  in  which  he  stated  that,  when 
offered  his  selection  of  regiments  for  the  march  to  Candahar,  he  chose 
those  which  contained  most  old  soldiers,  and  the  result  was  that 
at  the  completion  of  the  march  he  had  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  force  sick.  We  also  hear  that  of  one  battalion  in  General 
Phayre's  column,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  young  soldiers, 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  were  on  the  sick  list.  With  such  experiences 
before  us,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  justification  for 
those  who  begin  to  distrust  drastic  changes  in  our  military  system, 
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and  though  we  would  never  oppose  a  reform  merely  because  it  in- 
volved change,  we  cannot  see  sufficient  grounds  at  present  for  insti- 
tuting promotion  by  pure  selection.  Let  rejection  be  more  largely 
practised,  if  a  change  is  needful,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  would, 
be  advisable  to  go  further  at  present. 


LA  DONNA  NON  £'  310 BILE. 

ON  Wednesday  last  the  Manchester  National  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Women's  Suffrage  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
classical  locality  of  the  Free-trade  Hall.  Many  things  combined 
to  exalt  the  spirits  of  the  champions.  A  Parliament  of  crotch- 
eteers is  offering  premiums  to  anybody  who  will  cry  loudest  the  old 
cry  of  Fatras  a  la  douzaine  !  The  Isle  of  Man  has  passed,  by  a 
tremendous  majority  of  its  House  of  Keys — there  were  sixteen 
enlightened  Manxmen  on  one  side  of  the  House  and  only  three 
on  the  other — a  Bill  admitting  women  to  the  suffrage.  A 
crowded  meeting  has  been  held  in  Bristol  in  favour  of  the  move- 
ment. A  census  has  been  taken  in  Newnham  Hall,  the  result  of 
which  went  to  show  that  some  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  young- 
ladies  there  educated  conceal  advanced  Liberal  opinions  under  their 
talented  foreheads.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  true,  has  been  a  per- 
sistent opponent  of  the  movement ;  but  then  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Miss 
Becker  pointed  out  amidst  the  ringing  cheers  of  the  Free-Trade 
Hall,  has  been  notorious  all  through  his  career  for  coming  round 
to  the  side  of  which  he  has  been  the  persistent  opponent.  There 
always  is  a  devil's  advocate  on  these  occasions,  and  the  function 
was  discharged  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Alderman  Bennett.  This 
father  of  the  city  of  Manchester  is  a  sound  women's  suffrage  man  ; 
but  he  took  a  nasty  manly  pleasure,  it  would  seem,  in  damping 
the  hopes  of  his  enthusiastic  companions.  Not  only  did  he  make 
the  remark  about  Mr.  Gladstone  which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  suc- 
cessfully countered  by  Miss  Lydia  Becker,  but  he  made  un- 
pleasant remarks  about  the  House  of  Bright.  The  voice  of  Jacob, 
he  pointed  out,  was  iu  favour  of  women's  suffrage,  but  the 
hands  of  John  were  against  it.  And  it  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Alderman  Bennett  has  more  confidence  in  the  hands  of 
John  than  in  the  voice  of  Jacob.  The  Alderman  went 
further,  and  indulged  in  some  horribly  common-sense  re- 
marks about  the  Parliament  from  which  Miss  Lydia  Becker  and 
her  friends  hope  so  much.  "  They  talked  about  a  Beform  Bill,"  he 
said,  but  he  requested  thern  "  not  to  believe  it."  Members,  said 
this  cold-blooded  Alderman,  had  had  much  too  much  money  to  pay 
to  sign  their  own  death-warrant  so  soon.  They  would  want,  he 
thought,  to  " try  their  saddles"  before  they  committed  political 
suicide.  This  w7as  altogether  like  a  man  ;  but,  even  independently 
of  Miss  Becker's  spirited  rally,  the  majority  of  the  persons  present 
were  in  far  too  good  humour  to  be  dashed  by  the  skeleton  obtruded 
so  needlessly  by  Mr.  Alderman  Bennett.  Had  they  not  the  House 
of  Keys  on  their  side,  and  is  not  the  House  of  Keys  probably  the 
most  ancient  representative  body  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  ? 
The  lock  of  the  voting-booth  is  already  picked  by  those  keys,  and 
the  women-voters  are  only  waiting  for  a  few  formal  preliminaries 
to  rush  in  and  possess  it.  Besides,  a  greater  than  Mr.  Alder- 
3nan  Bennett  had  preceded  that  depressing  magistrate,  and 
had  cheered  them  on  to  the  goal.  Mr.  Courtney  had 
spoken,  as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Mr.  Courtney  has  spoken 
on  the  subject  many  times  before.  His  function,  unless  we 
mistake,  has  usually  been  to  talk  out  the  annual  proposals  on 
the  subject,  so  that  ignominious  defeat  should  not  discourage  his 
clientesses.  The  dulcet  tones  of  Mr.  Courtney  on  a  Wednesday 
afternoon  have  before  now  anticipated  the  harsh  notes  of  Ben,  and 
have  announced  six  o'clock,  and  a  drawn  battle.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion the  member  for  Liskeard  was  on  his  mettle.  The  Mayor  of 
Manchester  had  resorted  to  the  arithmetical  argument,  and  had 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  more  voters  the  better.  Portarlington 
had  about  a  three-hundredth  part  of  the  voters  of  Lambeth,  with 
one-half  the  representation.  Could  anything  be  more  unfair  ?  The 
bearing  of  the  remark  on  the  question  is,  to  the  male  mind,  vague, 
being  confined  apparently  to  the  contention  that  anything 
which  adds  to  the  constituency  is  a  gain.  Women  voters 
would  add  to  the  constituency  ;  therefore,  &c.  But  Mr. 
Courtney,  with  a  frankness  which  did  him  honour,  and 
which  must  have  covered  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  with 
shame,  pointed  out  that  he  individually  was  the  representative  of 
a  small  constituency.  It  became  him,  therefore,  to  make  a  bold 
stroke  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  fitness  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  bold  stroke  he  made.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to  say  anything  new 
oil  this  subject.  But  "  Todgers's  can  do  it  when  it  chooses."  Mr. 
Courtney — let  us  admit  it  with  a  frankness  equal  to  his  own — 
achieved  this  miraculous  feat. 

The  member  for  Liskeard,  it  seems,  is  troubled,  as  indeed  many 
other  persons  who  study  politics  are  troubled,  by  the  thought  that 
an  increasing  instability  is  being  manifested  by  the  constituencies. 
"  Every  man,"  he  thinks,  "  who  takes  an  adequate  view  of  public 
affairs  must  feel  some  anxiety,  must  experience  occasionally 
some  little  apprehension,  when  he  sees  the  too  great  facility 
of  change  of  public  opinion.  When  they  saw  that  the 
verdict  of  to-day  was  reversed  by  the  verdict  of  to- 
morrow, they  could  have  no  faith  in  the  abiding  nature 
of  that  second  verdict,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  some- 
thing was  wanted  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  public  mind." 
Mr.  Courtney  has  discovered  this  something.    Add  to  the  con- 


stituencies a  class  whose  stability  is  proverbial,  whose  insensibility 
to  change  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  the  human  race,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  The  announcement  seems  to  have  taken  the  breath  of 
the  Free-trade  Hall  away,  and  well  it  might.  Probably  the 
audience  thought  at  first  that  Mr.  Courtney  was  poking  his  fun  at 
them,  that  fun  for  which  he  is  so  deservedly  famous.  Time  was 
when  womankind  cherished  its  right  of  changing  its  mind  as  the 
dearest  jewel  of  its  crown,  and  now  Mr.  Courtney  tells  it  to 
abandon  at  once  the  foolish  fancy.  Woman  is  not  a  changeable 
creature ;  the  only  reason  why  she  has  been  so  represented  is 
because  the  lions  have  never  hitherto  been  the  painters.  As 
for  varium  et  mutabile  semper,  it  is  a  vile  calumny.  Woman 
is  a  creature  of  rigid  consistency,  founding  all  her  likes,  all  her 
beliefs,  all  her  wishes,  on  a  clear  and  logical  basis,  and  pursuing 
her  conclusions — there  is  no  doubt  about  this  at  any  rate — to  the 
very  end  with  unflinching  effort.  Mr.  Courtney  locutus  est,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  in  the  matter.  We  must  instantly- 
set  to  work  to  re-write  the  shameful  texts  in  which  the  character- 
istics of  the  sex  are  maligned  and  misrepresented.  The  difficulties 
are  indeed  great.  Will  any  Girtoness  undertake  to  adjust  to  a 
reasonable  alcaic  scansion  the  words  justam  et  tenacem  propositi 
mulierem  ?  We  cannot  undertake  this,  but  after  all  it  does  not 
matter.  If  the  alcaics  cannot  be  got  into  shape,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  alcaics.  Alcasus  was  only  a  man,  and  did  he 
not  receive  an  admirable  castigation  from  Sappho  ?  Besides,. 
there  is  precedent  for  the  neglect  of  metre.  When  the  Jesuits 
found  lines  of  the  classics  which  justly  revolted  their  notions 
of  morality,  they  altered  them  with  a  noble  indifference  to 
results.  "  Galateani  "  did  duty  for  "  Alexins,"  and  why  not 
"  mulierem  "  for  "  virum  "  ?  Surely  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Women's  Suffrage  is  not  to  be 
deprived  of  privileges  accorded  to  the  followers  of  Loyola? 
The  matter  may  be  considered  settled,  and  an  enterprising  pub- 
lisher cannot  too  soon  get  ready  an  edition  of  the  literature  of  the 
world,  altered  in  usum  Jidelium.  Besides,  did  not  Mr.  Cobden 
make  a  famous  statement  about  these  very  classics  ?  What  do  they 
matter  ?  It  is  a  case  of  authority  against  truth,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  great  (feminine)  truth  will  undoubtedly  prevail.  The  really 
inconsistent  being  is  man  ;  indeed  his  wife  frequently  tells  him 
so,  and  she  must  know.  When  we  have  feminine  voters  there 
will  be  no  more  see-sawing  of  the  constituencies.  They  will  all 
vote  straight,  and  will  abide  in  that  straightness  according  to  the 
dictates  of  pure  reason.  No  variableness  will  there  be  in  them, 
neither  shadow  of  turning,  and  the  member  who  is  once  happy 
enough  to  receive  their  suffrages  will  retain  them  with  a  security 
known  at  present  only  to  the  fortunate  holders  of  University  seats. 

But  Mr.  Courtney  had  not  done  with  his  audience  even  when 
he  had  delivered  unto  them  this  remarkable  paradox.  The  in- 
jurious remarks  of  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  had  spurred  him  up 
to  yet  another  effort.  Indeed  the  experienced  frequenter  of  the 
circus  knows  that  when  the  daring  professional  has  taken  four 
hoops,  he  or  she  i3  almost  certain  to  take  five  ;  for  art  is  long,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  true  artist  is  insatiable.  Before  the  astonished 
audience  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall  had  recovered  their  breath  and 
made  up  their  minds  whether  they  were  being  flattered  or  insulted, 
the  encouraging  houp-la  was  once  more  heard,  and  Paillasse 
had  executed  a  still  more  daring  feat.  "  Were  the  reasoning 
powers  of  women  intended  by  the  Creator  to  remain  inactive  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Courtney  triumphantly;  and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
was  not  there  to  make  the  appropriate  answer,  he  obtained  his 
success  unopposed.  "  Without  tlie  assistance  of  the  reasoning 
powers  of  women,"  Mr.  Courtney  thinks,  "  men  fight  the  battle  of 
life  with  one  hand  tied  behind  them."  Whether  Miss  Becker  felt 
herself  complimented  at  the  notion  of  her  reasoning  powers  being 
as  yet  undeveloped,  and  requiring  the  franchise  to  develop  them, 
we  do  not  know.  But  Miss  Becker  is  an  exception.  She  is,  as  a 
speaker  at  the  Bristol  meeting  told  her  audience  (with  perhaps 
some  forgetfulness  of  a  certain  anti-climax  about  a  "  great  god  of 
war"  and  a  "  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar"),  "the  great 
leader  of  the  cause  and  a  four- times-elected  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  Manchester."  To  her,  therefore,  Mr.  Courtney's  perilous 
argument  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply.  But  in  other  directions 
his  hint  is  fully  worth  working  out.  It  is  clear  that,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Creator  in  reference  to  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  women,  we  must  have  means ;  we  must  keep  our 
precious  powder  dry.  Somebody  (Mr.  Courtney  himself  would  do  it 
admirably),  should  write  an  "  Artis  logical  rudimenta  in  usum 
feminarum."  We  must  apologize  for  giving  an  academic  tone  to 
this  article,  but  Mr.  Courtney  himself  is  nothing  if  not  academic, 
and  our  hand  is  necessarily  subdued  to  what  it  works  in.  The 
treatise,  which  would  be  at  once  welcomed  at  Girton  and 
Newnham,  would  be  a  most  instructive  comparative  study  with. 
Aldrich,  or,  as  we  believe  the  newer  curriculum  has  it,  with  Pro- 
fessors Jevons  and  Fowler.  As  a  hint  to  Mr.  Courtney,  though, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  member  for  Liskeard  wants  hints- 
from  us,  we  suggest,  as  a  specimen  attempt  more  particularly,  the 
doctrine  of  conversion.  Hitherto  no  male  being-  has  ever  been 
able  to  impress  on  the  feminine  mind  the  fact  that,  if  all  A  is  B, 
all  B  is  not  necessarily  A.  To  give  an  instance,  the  undoubted  fact 
that  all  persons  who  ill-treat  their  wives  are  husbands  is  but  too 
apt  to  be  construed  by  the  reasoning  faculties  with  which  the 
Creator  has  endowed  women  as  equivalent  to  the  statement 
that  all  husbands  are  persons  who  ill-treat  their  wives. 
Now  this  of  itself  opens  up  a  wide  prospect  for  the  formal 
logician  of  the  future.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  dead  and 
Professor  Mansel  is  dead.    Morts  sont  Ogier  et  Charlemagne. 
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But  wo  trust  that  there  are  pood  logical  men— and  of  course 
women — left  in  this  realm.  Will  nobody  set  about  the  now  Pro- 
legomena LagicA  P  It  is  clearly  a  work  of  urgency,  and  should, 
if  possible,  precede  tho  arguing  out  of  tho  thesis  that  women  are 
certain  to  add  a  character  of  stability  to  the  constituencies  and  to 
things  in  general  when  they  obtain  the  franchise.  For  it  cannot 
he  doubted  that  tho  new  principles  of  argument  will  render  tho 
proving  of  this  point  far  easier  than  it  would  be  at  present  under 
the  foolish  rules  dorivod  from  tho  study  of  Aristotle — Aristotle, 
who,  as  the  famous  Lai  shows,  had  himself  to  acknowledge  the 
supromacy  of  the  most  charming,  most  reasonable,  and  most  con- 
eistent  of  sexes.  The  prentice  hand  of  logic  was  tried  on  man — 
*  And  then  it  formed  the  lasses,  0 ! :'  But  this  is  ribaldry,  and  we 
heg  Mr.  Courtney's  and  Miss  Becker's  pardon  for  quoting  it. 


TORPEDOES. 


rpHE  art  of   destroying  life  makes   steady,  and  sometimes 
J-    rapid,  progress  in  our  days.    It  is  true  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  arts,  ideal  perfection  seems  unattainable,  and  that  unforeseen 
difficulties  occur  to  check  and  harass  enthusiastic  inventors ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  within  a  compara- 
tively short  space,  and  no  reason  can  be  found  for  supposing  that  this 
advance  will  not  continue.  Wonderful,  indeed,  has  been  the  energy 
shown  in  developing  what  we  will  venture  to  call  the  destructive 
side  of  civilization.    All  methods  of  taking  life  have  been  largely 
improved,  and  in  nothing  perhaps  has  so  much  skill  and  inventive- 
ness been  shown  by  those  who  labour  to  produce  many  deaths  as 
fa  the  construction  of  torpedoes.     Small-arms  are  made  more 
certain,  but  ingenious  tactics  are  devised  to  diminish  their  deadly 
effect.    Artillerists  largely  increase  the  power  of  great  guns,  but  ! 
naval  architects  meet  them  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
pltttes  which  cover  their  ships'  sides.    With  respect  to  torpedoes,  j 
however,  the  progress  seems  to  be  all  one  way.    They  have  appa-  j 
rently  been  made  so  formidable  that  all  means  of  defence  are  over-  j 
come ;  at  least,  if  any  are  known,  there  is  certainly  the  most  praise-  I 
worthy  silence  respecting  them. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  th<  s  i  wonderful  engines  I 
of  destruction,  and  of  some  of  the  methods  of  using  them,  is  given  in  i 
the  current  number  of  the  Nautical  Magazine.  What  will  most  strike 
readers  of  that  article  is  the  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  within 
which  torpedoes  and  torpedo  boats  have  been  brought  to  their  present  ! 
state  of  destructive  excellence.  The  idea  of  destroying  vessels  by 
submerged  cans  of  powder  did  indeed  occur  to  an  inventive  mind 
long  ago,  as  in  1 805  Bobert  Fenton  blew  up  a  brig  in  this  way  off 
Walmer  Castle ;  and  during  the  Bussian  war  an  attempt  was 
made  to  use  torpedoes  against  our  fleet  in  the  Baitic ;  but  nothing 
resulted  from  the  experiment,  and  the  attempt  was  a  futile  one.  We 
owe  these  engines,  as  we  owe  so  many  things  good  and  bad,  to  the 
Americans  ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  American  war  that  torpedoes 
were,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  brought  within  the 
a\ange  of  practical  warfare.  The  writer  in  the  Nautical  Magazine 
briefly  describes  the  destruction  of  the  sloop  Hoosatonic  and  the 
ram  Albemarle,  which  lirst  showed  what  torpedoes  could  accom- 
plish. In  both  these  cases,  however,  the  attacking  boats  were 
lost,  and  the  first  serious  efforts  to  use  torpedoes  were  crude,  as 
first  efforts  must  be  even  in  Ameriea.  Had  hostilities  lasted  longer 
more  science  and  skill  would  have  come  into  play.  As  the  writer 
pathetically  observes: — "  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  arrange- 
ments were  made  on  both  sides  which  doubtless  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  boats  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  better  arrangements  for  lighting  the  torpedoes." 

Unfortunately  peace  came  and  prevented  the  very  interesting 
experiments  which  were  contemplated  from  taking  place.  During 
the  interval  between  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  Bussian 
contest  with  Turkey,  torpedoes  were  much  improved  by  pains- 
taking men,  and  torpedo  boats,  properly  so  called,  were  invented 
and  constructed  with  marvellous  skill.  Nevertheless,  when  that 
war  came,  these  engines  scarcely  did  as  much  harm  as  had  been 
expected  ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  this  was  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the 
patient  thinkers  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  improving  the 
means  of  drowning  their  fellow-creatures.  The  implements  pro- 
vided were  good  enough,  but  the  workmen  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  happy  exception,  as  in  one  case 
great  success  was  achieved.  As  must  still  be  well  remembered,  a 
large  Turkish  monitor  was  blown  up  on  a  branch  of  the  Danube 
hy  torpedoes.  One  was  exploded  under  her  stern,  and  another  sub- 
sequently amidships,  and  the  monitor  sank  forthwith.  In  this 
affair,  however,  though  marvellous  courage  was  displayed  by  the 
assailants,  they  were  greatly  aided  by  the  almost  incredible  folly 
and  carelessness  of  the  Turks,  who  kept  so  bad  a  watch  that  they 
did  not  observe  the  torpedo  boats  until  they  were  close  at  hand. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  officers  and  seamen  of  any 
other  navy  would  be  so  purblind,  aud  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  vessel  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  to  give  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  an  assailant  may  hope  to  use  torpedoes  in 
naval  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
use  torpedoes  made  by  the  Russians  during  the  war  cannot 
he  said  to  prove  anything  against  the  fitness  of  these  engines  for 
causing  destruction.  The  writer  in  the  Nautical  Magazine 
says: — "Several  unsuccessful  attacks  were  on  other  occasions 
made,  both  by  means  of  torpedoes  attached  to  spars  and  by  fish 
torpedoes.  They  appear  not  to  have  been  very  skilfully  managed, 
tnd  the  circumstances  connected  with  them  do  not  point  to  any 


conclusions  adverse  to  tho  general  efficiency  of  the  weapon."  Wn 
may  add  that,  in  tho  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  bo  best  able  to 
judge,  tho  unsuccessful  attacks  in  no  way  proved  that  torpedoes 
are  likely  to  bo  other  than  formidable.  As  is  well  known,  tho 
Uussian  Government  has  caused  a  largo  number  of  torpedo- 
boats  to  bo  constructed,  and  it  is  clear  that  great  faith  is  felt, 
by  those  who  an  best  informed,  in  tho  efficacy  of  tho  last  engine 
of  destruction  which  tho  wit  of  man  litis  devised.  In  all  pro- 
bability their  faith  is  well  justified,  for,  if  tho  difficulties  of 
managing  the  terrible  fish  torpedo  have  been  overcome,  and  if  it  is 
now  possible  to  launch  it  from  a  considerable  distance  against  u 
vessel  with  a  fair  likelihood  of  hitting  her,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
chance  war-ships  will  have  in  an  attack  on  a  harbour  or  in  an 
engagement  in  smooth  water.  This  and  the  other  two  kinds  of 
torpedoes  which  are  likely  to  be  formidable  in  aggressive  operations 
are  briefly  but  clearly  described  in  the  Nautical  Magazine.  Be- 
sides the  elaborate  engine  named  above,  there  are  spar  and  towing 
torpedoes.  The  first  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  give  any  account  of  it.  The  torpedo  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  spar  projecting  from  the  bows  of  a  boat,  and  is  rammed 
against  the  ship's  side,  which  it  shatters  by  its  explosion. 
Although  attacks  with  this  weapon  have,  as  has  been  shown, 
been  successful,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of  much 
use  in  future  warfare.  The  danger  to  those  who  man  the  boat 
which  carries  it  is  beyond  all  other  dangers  even  in  a  naval 
engagement,  aud  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  steadiness  are 
necessary  in  directing  the  attack.  Dare-devils  are  generally  to  be 
found,  but  men  who  unite  utter  recklessness  of  life  with  perfectly 
calm  judgment  are,  in  all  armies  and  navies,  sufficiently  rare.  It 
is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Nordenfelt  gun  will  probably 
be  found  extremely  efficacious  against  spar  torpedo-boats,  and  pro- 
bably achievements  with  these  weapons  will  not  be  numerous  in 
any  "future  war.  Of  the  towing  torpedo  not  much  appears  to  be 
known  at  present,  and  from  what  is  known  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  formidable  except  when  handled  with 
very  great  skill.  It  is  to  the  fish  torpedo  that  scientific  sailors  look 
for  the  defence  of  harbours  and  the  destruction  of  fleets.  The 
best  kind  of  fish  torpedo  is  the  Whitehead,  as  need  hardly  be  said, 
and,  though  this  has  often  been  described,  we  will  give  the  account 
of  it  which  appears  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  as  it  sums  up  very 
tersely  but  very  clearly  what  is  known  respecting  the  terrible 
engine  of  destruction.    It  is  as  follows : — 

The  Whitehead  torpedo  is  cigar-shaped,  its  shell  being  made  of  steel.  It 
is  divided  into  three  compartments  ;  the  foremost  one  contains  the  charge  of 
gun-cotton,  which  is  put  in  just  before  it  is  used.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton 
is  wet,  but  is  fired  by  means  of  a  portion  of  dry  gun-cotton,  which  is 
ignited  by  a  detonating  fuse  when  the  torpedo  strikes  the  enemy.  The  tar. 
part  is  filled  with  compressed  air,  which  furnishes  the  motive  force,  and  the 
middle  compartment  contains  the  engine,  by  means  of  which  the  motive 
power  is  supplied  to  the  two  screw  propellers  which  work  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  thus  secure  the  "  lisli  "  travelling  in  a  direct  line.  The  pressure 
of  the  air  is  as  much  as  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  quantity  carried 
in  the  full-sized  torpedoes  will  propel  them  1,000  yards  at  a  speed  equal  to 
16  knots  per  hour.  .  .  .  Good  practice  has  been  made  with  the  White- 
head, up  to  and  in  some  cases  beyond  a  range  of  600  yards.  Its  reliable 
range,  however,  may  be  put  down  as  about  450  yards.  The  average 
Weight  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  is  about  520  lbs.,  and  each  one  costs  330?. 

What  a  tremendous  weapon  thi3  is  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
But  the  most  powerful  weapon  may  be  of  little  avail  unless 
there  are  fit  means  for  using  it,  and  with  regard  to  torpedoes 
this  fact  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  appreciated,  as  the  highest 
skill  has  been  devoted  to  the  design  and  construction  of  the  vessels 
which  are  to  carry  them.  Nine  years  ago  the  well-known  launch- 
builders,  Messrs.  Thornycrol't  of  Chiswick,  showed  what  speed 
could  be  attained  by  small  vessels,  and  in  1S73,  according  to  the 
Nautical  Magazine,  they  constructed  the  first  high-speed  torpedo- 
launch.  Her  pace  was  fourteen  knots,  which  seemed  marvellous 
at  the  time,  bul,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  has  been  far  surpassed 
since.  After  building  this  boat,  Messrs.  Thorny  croft  constructed 
others  for  the  Swedish,  Danish,  Austrian,  and  French  Govern- 
ments, constructing  for  the  last-named  two  admirable  vessels 
which  had  a  speed  of  over  eighteen  knots  an  hour,  and  were  good 
enough  as  sea  boats  to  steam  from  Dover  to  Cherbourg. 
In  1877,  four  years  after  the  first  torpedo  launch  had  been  set 
alloat,  our  Government  awoke  to  the  fact  that  these  marvellous 
little  craft  were  likely  to  be  of  some  service  in  warfare,  and  the 
Lightning  was  built  for  the  Admiralty.  By  a  misprint  ap- 
parently, she  i3  described  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  as  having  a 
speed  of  ten  knots.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  she  can  steam  at 
nearly  twice  this  pace ;  but  her  speed  has  been  surpassed  by 
vessels  more  recently  built.  Altogether  twelve  torpedo  launches 
have  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Thornycroft  for  the  Admiralty, 
and  it  is  stated  that  "  in  the  latest  a  speed  of  twenty-two  ltnots 
per  hour  has  been  obtained,  with  about  450  indicated  horse-power, 
on  a  displacement  of  thirty  tons."  How  extraordinary  such  a  speed 
is  need  scarcely  be  said.  Nothing  in  the  annals  of  modern  naval 
architecture  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rapid  development  of  this 
type  of  vessel.  If  a  few  years  ago  any  shipbuilder  had  talked  0^ 
constructing  a  launch  of  thirty  tons  which  would  steam  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  he  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  lunatic. 

With  one  exception,  all  the  large  torpedo  boats  belonging  to  the 
English  navy  are  fitted  to  carry  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  and  very 
deadly  antagonists  will  such  vessels  be  to  ironclads  in  smooth 
water.  As  has  been  shown,  the  Whitehead  is  supposed  to  he 
effective  within  a  range  of  450,  and  sometimes  of  600,  yards.  At 
these  distances  the  torpedo  boat  will  present  but  a  very  small 
mark  to  the  ironclad,  and  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  her  move- 
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ments  will  make  the  hitting  her  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Naval  gunners  in  these  days  can  achieve  a  great  deal,  but — at 
night,  at  all  events — it  will  tax  their  highest  skill  to  hit  a 
tiny  vessel  which  is  rushing  through  the  water  at  the  pace  of 
a  locomotive.  If  the  Whitehead  can  be  trusted  to  travel 
straight,  it  seems  clear  that  an  ironclad  attacked  in  calm  weather 
by  several  torpedo-boats  will  very  possibly  be  sunk,  in  spite  of 
watertight  bulkheads  innumerable  in  her  hold.  Whether  the 
"Whitehead  can  with  certainty  be  sent  absolutely  straight  does 
rot  seem  to  be  quite  clear ;  but,  if  all  difficulties  have  not  been 
surmounted,  they  will  probably  be  surmounted  before  long,  and 
very  possibly  the  range  will  be  increased.  In  rough  weather 
torpedo-boats  may  not  be  of  much  use;  but  in  smooth  water  they 
will  be  terrible  enemies  to  a  fleet  attacking  a  port,  or  even  per- 
haps to  a  blockading  squadron. 

Considering  how  much  damage  these  viperous  little  craft  are 
likely  to  do  in  war,  it  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory  to  lind  that  we  pos- 
sess but  a  small  number  of  them  as  compared  with  other  nations. 
(Jf  what  the  writer  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  calls  first-class 
torpedo  boats — i.e.  torpedo  boats  not  carried  on  board  ships  of 
war — England  possesses  but  nineteen.  Russia  is  said  to  have  a 
hundred,  and  France  has  fifty;  so  that  we  lag  very  far  behind; 
and  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  a 
fleet  of  torpedo  boats  could  not  be  improvised.  Of  smaller 
torpedo  boats,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  fair  number,  as  it  is 
intended  that  most  of  our  large  vessels  shall  carry  one  or  more  of 
them.  Some  of  these  vessels  can  indeed  use  torpedoes  without 
the  aid  of  boats,  as  they  are  iitted  with  ports  for  the  White- 
head ;  aud  one  ship,  the  Jlecla,  is  to  fight  entirely  with  these 
■weapons.  The  extraordinary  Polyphemus,  intended  to  act  as  a 
torpedo  ship  and  ram,  and  differing  from  any  other  war  vessel  yet 
built,  will  shortly  be  afloat.  If,  then,  in  one  respect  we  are 
behind,  on  the  whole  we  are  fairly  prepared  with  the  means  of 
using  the  remarkable  weapon  which  modern  science  has  devised. 

That  one  of  the  principal  results  of  modern  science  should  be 
the  production  of  marvellous  implements  of  destruction  is  certainly 
not  a  very  agreeable  fact.  A  Government  must  of  course  accept 
powerful  weapons  of  oil'ence  and  defence  which  are  offered  to  it,  and 
when  these  are  invented  by.  soldiers  or  sailors  whose  duty  it  is  to 
add  in  every  way  to  the  means  of  defence  their  country  possesses, 
there  is  nothing  to  which  even  a  humanitarian  can  object.  They 
are  indeed  to  he  respected  for  the  performance  of  an  obvious  duty. 
It  is  dillicult  to  admire  too  highly  such  a  man  as  Sir  George 
Sartorius,  who  fought  at  Trafalgar  and  now  suggests  the  Poly- 
phemus. But  the  case  seems  different  when  civilians  of  great 
ability  set  to  work  to  perfect  elaborate  engines  of  destruction,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  own  country,  but  in  order  to 
sell  them  to  any  Government  which  likes  to  buy  them.  This  may 
he  a  perfect  y  U  gitimate  result  of  scientilic  knowledge  and  com- 
mercial principles,  but  nevertheless  the  spectacle  of  men  thus 
engaged  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 


COPYRIGHT. 

WE  tocii  occasion  more  than  two  years  ago  to  call  attention 
to  the  Report  of  the  Copyright  Commission  appointed  in 
1876  by  the  late  Government,  which  has  not  however  as  yet  been 
made  the  basis  of  any  lresh  legislation.  The  subject  is  one  of 
permanent  and  not  inconsiderable  interest,  not  only  to  the  large 
and  growing  class  of  authors  of  all  kinds  but  also  to  the  general 
public,  and  we  need  make  no  apology  for  returning  to  it,  even 
though  under  existing  circumstances  there  may  seem  to  be  no 
immediate  prospee  o)  Parliamentary  action  being  taken.  This  is 
just  one  0  i  a  cases  where  the  public  mind  requires  to  be 
educated  i  I  a  ju.-ter  and  more  general  appreciation  of  the 
defects  an  equalities  of  the  existing  law  must  eventually  lead 
to  the  r  1  .1  rt'hieh  is  so  urgently  needed.  As  regards  the 
abstract  -j  ■  stion,  the  extremest  view  on  the  one  side  was  repre- 
sented b\  ir  Louis  Mnilet,  who  dissented  from  the  judgment  of 
his  fellow  Coiiiuiis>i'iners,  and  maintained  in  a  separate  Report  of 
his  own  the  somewhat  startling  paradox  that  the  claim  to  copy- 
right rest.'  on  no  solid  foundation  at  all,  that  it  is  conceded  solely 
in  the  int.  esl  -  of  a  class,  and,  by  tending  to  restrict  the  supply  of 
literature,  is  in  di  ect  conflict  with  the  interests  of  society.  He 
even  considered  the  objection  to  taking  away  an  author's  copy- 
right during  his  lii'eiime  "  a  purely  sentimental"  one.  We  pointed 
out  at  the  time  that  Sir  jL.  Mallet  was  at  fault  alike  in  his 
facts  and  in  his  reasonings,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  refutation  here.  A  writer  in  the  current  number  of 
Macmillan  maintains  the  opposite  theory — for  which  he 
claims  the  support  of  such  high,  authorities  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
Mr.  W.  Longman,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Professor  Tyndall — 
that  there  is  no  more  ground  either  in  justice  or  public  policy  for 
limiting  property  in  literary  production  than  for  limiting  any 
other  kind  of'  property,  and  that  copyright  should  accordingly  be 
universal  both  in  time  and  place;  that  it  should,  i.e.  be  perpetual 
in  time  and  should  extend  to  ali  civilized  countries  throughout  the 
world.  This  view  is  at  least  more  plausible  than  the  oppo- 
site one  ;  there  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is 
right  in  principle  on  the  latter  point,  and  the  Report  accordingly 
insisted  pn  the  possibility  and  propriety  of  establishing  an  Inter- 
national Copyright  Convention  with  America.  That  however  is 
a  part  of  the  matter  the  settlement  of  which  does  not  lie  entirely 
within  our  own  control.   The  Commissioners,  with  the  exception  of 


Sir  Louis  Mallet,  took  for  granted  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
legal  security  for  copyright,  and  concerned  themselves  only  with 
considering  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  law  and  the  best 
methods  of  amendiug  them.  The  actual  law,  though  it  is  scattered 
over  fourteen  Acts  of  Parliament,  was  thrown  into  its  present 
shape  in  1842,  and  guarantees  to  an  author  the  copyright  in  his 
works  for  forty-two  years  after  the  date  of  publication,  or  for 
seven  years  after  his  death,  whichever  period  happens  to  expire 
last.  It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  recall  the  proceedings 
which  resulted  in  this  decision.  ' 

In  1 8 14  the  term  of  copyright  had  been  fixed  at  twenty-eight 
years  from  the  date  of  publication,  so  that  it  might  easily  expire 
during  an  author's  lifetime,  and  the  copyright  of  Waverley — as  Miss 
Martineau  pointed  out — was  in  fact  just  about  to  expire  at  a  time 
when  its  Writer's  family  stood  most  in  need  of  the  honourable 
provision  which  his  splendid  array  of  works  would  have  supplied  to 
them.  Wordsworth  wrote  poetry  for  fifty  years  with  hardly  any 
pecuniary  remuneration.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  sale  of  his 
works,  under  the  amended  law  of  1842,  began  to  bring  him  in 
about  300/.  a  year,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  it  would  now  bring  in 
about  i,oool.  a  year ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  his  latest  compo- 
sition, the  Prelude,  the  copyright  of  all  his  writings  has  expired. 
Southey  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  in  the  then  state  of 
the  law  he  should  undertake  no  more  important  works.  Mr. 
Carlyle  took  a  stronger  step.  He  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  setting  forth  his  literary  labours,  from  which 
he  had  as  yet  received  no  pecuniary  recompense,  and  adding 
that  such  recompense  would  probably  come,  if  at  all,  after  his 
own  death,  but  when  those  dear  to  him  were  still  in  need  of 
it,  and  he  therefore  petitioned  the  House  "  to  forbid  extraneous 
persons,  entirely  unconcerned  in  this  adventure  of  his,  to  steal  from 
him  his  small  winnings,  for  a  space  of  sixty  years  after  his  death 
at  the  shortest.  After  sixty  years,  unless  your  Honourable 
House  provide  otherwise,  they  may  begin  to  steal."  If  there 
was  one  member  of  Parliament  rather  than  another  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  recognize  the  force  of  such  an  appeal  it  was 
Macaulay.  But  when  in  1841  Sergeant  Talfourd  introduced  a  bill 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  wishes,  Macaulay  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reject  it,  and  the  mover  not  unnaturally 
complained  that  "  literature's  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  she 
trusted,  and  who  had  eaten  of  her  bread,  had  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  her."  Next  year  Lord  Mahon  introduced  a  Bill  extending 
the  time,  not  to  60,  but  to  25  years  after  an  author's  death. 
This  modified  proposal  Macaulay  again  opposed,  partly  on  the 
abstract  and  very  questionable  ground  that  all  property  is  a 
creation  of  law,  instead  of  being  merely  guaranteed  and  protected 
by  it,  partly  on  the  strength  of  an  ingenious  but  arbitrary 
hypothesis — for  which  he  cited  various  detailed  examples, 
chiefly  from  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden — that  an  author's 
latest  works  are  almost  invariably  his  best,  and  it  is  there- 
fore for  the  public  interest  that  the  time  of  copyright 
should  date  from  the  publication  of  a  work,  not  from  the 
death  of  the  writer.  His  enormous  memory  might  readily 
have  supplied  him  with  an  at  least  equally  copious  list  of  authors 
— like  Charles  Dickens — whose  earliest  works  were  confessedly 
among  their  best,  not  to  add  that  many  critics  would  dispute 
some  of  his  literary  judgments,  e.g.  on  Milton's  works ;  but  he  had 
taken  up  a  theory,  capable  in  his  hands  of  brilliant  and  plausible 
advocacy,  and  unfortunately  the  House  adopted  it  too,  and  fixed 
the  existing  law  according  to  his  suggestions.  And  whether  or 
not  we  argue  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  for  perpetuity  of  copy- 
right, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  guarantee  of  the  existing  law 
is  a  most  inadequate  one.  It  may  be  quite  iutelligibly  argued  that 
"  the  family  of  Milton  or  of  Locke  deserve  as  much  from  us  as  the 
family  of  Marlborough,"  whereas  in  fact  the  former  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  labours  of  their  ancestors  and  the  latter  enjoy  in 
perpetuity  a  national  pension  of  4,000/.  But  at  all  events,  when 
Mr.  H.  Spencer  pointed  out  to  the  Commission  of  1876  that  after 
fifteen  years'  labour  in  philosophical  writings  he  has  been  an  actual 
loser  to  the  extent  of  1,500/.  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  years 
had  only  just  retrieved  his  position,  he  made  out  a  strong  case 
against  a  system  which,  had  he  died  ten  years  ago,  might  have  de- 
prived his  representatives  of  any  profit  from  his  extensive  literary 
labours. 

It  is  certainly  mere  matter  of  common  justice  that  a  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  authorship  should  be  allowed  to  reap  the 
pecuniary  fruit  of  his  labours  rather  than  mere  strangers.  In 
Prance,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  term  of  copyright  is 
fixed  at  fifty  years  after  the  author's  death :  the  Bill  defeated  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  1841  would  have  fixed  it,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Carlyle's  petition,  at  sixty  years  ;  the  Commissioners  of  1876 
suggest  thirty  years  as  the  limit.  That  the  only  ground  for  limit- 
ing it  at  all,  and  therefore  for  the  due  measure  of  its  limitation, 
must  be  sought  in  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  public  is 
obvious  enough.  Aud  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  in  this  matter 
the  interests  of  authors  and  readers  are  so  sharply  opposed  as  is 
often  apt  to  be  assumed.  Experience  shows  that  it  generally  pays 
the  author  or  owner  of  a  successful  work  to  publish  cheap  editions 
of  it  while  his  copyright  still  survives,  and  moreover  it 
is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  that,  when  once  the  copy- 
right has  expired  the  public  has  no  security  whatever  for 
well  edited  editions  of  a  book.  Thus  e.g.  the  first  edition  of 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History— a,  very  defective  and  erroneous 
0Ile — on  the  expiry  of  the  copyright  was  at  once  reprinted  by 
an  adventurous  publisher  and  sold  to  unwary  customers  as  the 
genuine  work.    Or,  to  take  an  example  cited  before  the  Royal 
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Commission,  editions  of  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works  ore  now  on 
Sftlo,  fls  though  complete,  with  the   Prelude  omitted,  of  which 

his  heirs  still  retain  the  copyright.  Wacaulay  argued  with  a 
somewhat  far-fetched  ingenuity  that  if  copyright  was  permanent, 

the  Pilgrim's  I'rognss  might  become  the  property  of  a  High 
Churchman  who  would  feel  hound  to  suppress  it  altogether. 
Under  the  existing  law  however  the  Pilgrim's  J'rogrcss  has  iieln- 
ally  been,  not  suppressed  but  "  adapted  "  in  his  own  sense  by  a  1 1  igh 
Church  editor,  whoso  procedure  might  perhaps  have  proved  even 
more  dispensing  to  John  Bunynn  than  suppression.  Similar 
mutilations  of  other  works,  especially  of  popular  hymns,  whether 
on  some  tixed  principle  or  from  mere  carelessness  or  caprice,  are 
notoriously  common  enough.  Complaints,  fur  instance,  have  already 
been  made  of  the  Christian  Year  being  tampered  with  m  editions 
published  during  the  lust  few  years  since  tho  copyright  expired, 
and  in  ways  affecting  not  merely  the  rhythm  but  the  doctrinal 
sense  of  the  original.  As  regards  tho  commercial  side  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  it  to  bo  fairly  arguable 
that  with  a  permanent  and  international  copyright  books  would 
become  cheaper  than  at  present,  nor  should  it  he  forgotten  that 
whatever  tends  to  improve  the  condition  of  authors  must  conduce 
in  the  long  run  to  the  advancement  of  literature.  We  are  not 
however  dogmatizing  here  on  the  permanence  or  the  preciso 
duration  of  copyright ;  we  are  simply  insisting  that  the  present 
term  is  at  all  events  much  too  short  a  one  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended in  tho  interest  alike  of  the  author  and  of  the  public.  And 
this  construction  is  distinctly  borne  out  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1876,  whether  or  not  their  proposal  for  ex- 
tension be  deemed  a  sullicient  one. 

There  are  two  special  applications  of  the  principle,  noticed 
in  separate  sections  of  the  Benort,  on  which  we  have  not 
left  ourselves  space  to  dwell  at  length  here.  But  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  if  the  existing  system  of  copyright  is  altogether 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  tho  grievance  presses  with  ex- 
ceptional severity  on  dramatic  authors  and  on  artists,  as  well  from 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  law  as  from  its  positive  in- 
justice. As  regards  dramatic  works  and  the  dramatization  of 
novels  the  author's  rights  are  either  ignored  or  are  involved  in 
hopeless  perplexity,  while  artists  have  no  rights  at  all— unless  by 
express  stipulation — over  pictures  or  statues  they  have  once  sold. 
The  remedy,  however,  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  in  this 
last  case  would  be  almost,  worse  than  the  disease.  Sir  James  Stephen 
argues  oddly  enough  that  there  ought  to  be  no  copyrightin  pictures 
or  statues ;  and  the  Report,  while  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
some  definite  settlement  and  admitting  that  artists  are  unanimous  in 
desiring  to  have  the  copyright  reserved  to  themselves,  nevertheless 
advises,  with  a  strange  perversity,  that  it  should  be  vested  not  in 
the  author  but  in  the  purchaser.  This  recommendation  is  the 
more  surprising  as  the  Commissioners  propose  to  remedy  the 
anomalies  and  injustice  of  the  present  law  in  its  bearing  on 
dramatic  works  and  dramatized  novels  by  securing  the  rights  of 
the  authors.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  whole  question 
should  be  brought  at  the  earliest  date  practicable  under  the  notice 
of  the  Legislature  with  a  view  to  the  thorough  revision  of  the 
existing  law. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

npHE  Cattle  Show  which  has  been  held  at  Islington  this  week 
differs  from  its  predecessors  in  one  very  important  particular ; 
it  is  to  a  much  larger  extent  an  exhibition  of  young  stock.  There 
■are  classes  for  all  the  precocious  breeds,  and  those  breeds  are 
beyond  all  precedent  well  represented.  It  is  probable  that  con- 
sumers, being  every  year  more  and  more  collected  together  in 
towns,  and  consequently  living  less  in  the  open  air  and  taking  less 
violent  exercise,  may  have  lost  the  taste  for  very  fat  meat.  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  be  natural  that  feeders  should  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  altered  taste,  and  should  produce  for  the 
market  younger,  juicier,  and  less  obese  animals.  But,  though  we 
do  not  deny  the  possible  influence  of  this  new  fashion,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  real  operating  cause  of  the  change  is  dif- 
ferent. For  a  long  time  after  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  grazing 
farmers  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  safe  from  foreign 
competition.  A  certain  number  of  fat  oxen,  indeed,  were  imported 
into  London,  principally  from  Holland,  Holstein,  and  Jutland ; 
but  these  were  only  just  sufficient  to  prevent  any  formidable 
attempt  at  competition.  At  length,  however,  the  construction 
of  cheap  railways  abroad,  more  particularly  in  America,  the 
multiplication  of  steam  shipping,  the  progress  of  mechanical 
invention,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  making  it  possible  for 
new  communities  to  improve  the  breeds  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  the  steady  growth  of  demand  at  home,  and  the  sta- 
tionariness  of  the  native  supply,  made  competition  possible  in 
this  branch  of  agriculture  as  in  others.  We  have  seen  the  dead 
meat  trade  from  the  United  States  within  the  past  few  years 
assuming  considerable  proportions,  and  we  have  also  seen  a  large 
importation  of  live  cattle.  Those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
on  the  spot  are  of  opinion  that  the  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
that  it  is  capable  of  very  great  development,  and  that  men  of  enter- 
prise and  ingenuity,  with  any  amount  of  capital  that  may  be  re- 
quired ready  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  are  devoting  their 
attention  to  that  development.  Where  the  United  States  lead 
the  way  there  are  countless  imitators  prepared  to  follow.  Thus 
the  grazing  farmers  now  find  themselves  threatened  with  the  same 


fierce  OOmpetitlen  to  which  tho  tillage  farmers  have  long  been 
exposed.  Obviously,  if  they  lire  to  hold  their  own,  they  musl 
rouse  themselves  OUt  of  tho  routine  they  have  hitherto  followed. 
While  the  population  of  the  country  has  been  growing  ho  fust, 
while  wealth  has  been  accumulating,  and  wages  rising  .  1  rapidly 
that  classes  which  formerly  never  touched  meat  are  now  good 
customers  of  the  butcher,  the  farmers  have  not  altogether  kopt 
pace  with  the  times.  In  consequence,  tho  supply  of  meat,  even 
though  supplemented  from  abroad,  has  fallen  short  of  the 
demand,  with  tho  result  that  prices  have  Steadily  risen  until 
checked  by  the  recent  severe  depression.  Evidently,  if  this 
state  of  things  continues,  a  premium  is  offered  to  the  foreign 
importer.  So  long  as  wealth  and  population  increase  in 
this  country,  stimulating  the  consumption  of  meat,  the  only 
check  that  can  be  imposed  upon  importation  must  proceed 
from  tho  British  farmers  themselves.  They  must  not  only 
make  it  their  business  to  provide  tho  requisite  supply,  but 
they  must  furnish  it  at  a  price  lower  than  will  pay  tho 
foreign  importer.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  they  in  effect  offer  a 
premium  to  the  foreign  importer.  And  the  higher  the  price 
I  rises  above  the  point  that  will  pay  the  importer,  the  greater 
I  the  premium.  The  real  problem  before  the  British  farmer, 
j  then,  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
cheapen  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle.  There  are  various 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  done,  and  one  of  them  is  to  shorten 
the  period  over  which  the  process  extends.  Just  as  every  year 
that  wine  is  kept  augments  its  cost,  so  the  older  a  beast  is  when 
brought  to  the  shambles  the  more  it  costs.  The  direct  outlay  upon 
it  is  larger,  and  so  is  the  interest  of  the  money  expended.  The 
change  which  is  passing  over  British  cattle-farming,  of  which  we 
have  had  visible  demonstration  this  week  at  Islington  in  the  pre- 
cocity of  the  breeds  and  the  youth  of  the  beasts  exhibited,  shows 
that  our  farmers  are  coming  to  recognize  the  new  conditions  under 
which  their  business  must  be  carried  on.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
by  experience  whether  precocity  is  in  actual  fact  as  economical  as 
in  theory  it  appears  to  be.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  that  animals 
which  fatten  while  they  are  yet  immature  are  more  delicate  than 
the  slower-growing  breeds  and  more  liable  to  disease,  and  that,  if 
the  system  were  adopted  generally,  they  would  suffer  from  so 
much  higher  a  rate  of  mortality  as  to  neutralize  the  advantage 
which  precocity  undoubtedly  gives.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  new  fashion,  if  it  prevails,  will  involve  an  abandonment 
of  much  of  the  old  unscientific  system  of  cattle-farming  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  land  of  the  country  will  not  be  laid  down  in  grass 
upon  which  the  cattle  will  be  turned  out  to  feed  as  if  we  were 
still  in  the  nomad  state,  but  cattle  will  be  scientifically  fed 
under  cover  that  will  protect  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather. 

However  things  may  ultimately  turn  out  in  this  respect,  the 
j  Show  at  Islington  this  week  has  given  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  that  is  going  on.  There  were 
no  monsters  of  fat,  but  the  beasts  exhibited  were  highly 
fed  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  this  latter  point  the  Show 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  another  respect  it  was  less 
satisfactory.  It  was  very  scanty.  There  were,  for  example, 
only  207  entries  of  cattle,  against  239  last  year;  and  only  138 
pens  of  sheep,  against  150  last  year;  but  there  were  52  pens 
of  pigs,  against  50  last  year.  The  falling-off  is  not  due  to 
want  of  encouragement,  for  the  prizes  offered  exceeded  3,000/. 
Partly  it  was  caused  by  the  limit  of  age  imposed,  partly  bjr 
renewed  apprehensions  of  disease  ;  but  chiefly,  we  are  afraid,  by 
the  widespread  agricultural  distress.  Grazing  counties,  it  is  true, 
have  not  generally  suffered  as  much  as  the  tillage  counties, 
although  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excessive 
1  wet,  the  absence  of  sunshine,  and  the  dreary  cold  of  1879  bred 
an  epidemic  among  sheep  which  caused  disastrous  losses,  and 
fully  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  exhibited*  Cattle 
farmers,  no  doubt,  have  not  suffered  so  much  either  as  flock- 
masters  or  as  tillage  farmers ;  yet  even  they  have  felt  the  bad 
times,  and  their  landlords  have  had  to  complain  of  vacant  farms 
smd  of  the  abatements  they  have  had  to  make  to  tenants. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number 
jf  persons  willing  to  undergo  the  cost  of  rearing  and  feeding 
animals  for  exhibition  should  be  growing  less  and  less.  Nor  is 
this  perhaps  so  unsatisfactory  a  symptom  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear.  Practically,  an  exhibitor  mu3t  begin  to  prepare  the 
animals  he  intends  to  exhibit  from  their  very  birth,  and  must  relax 
none  of  his  attention  while  they  are  being  reared  and  fed.  The 
animals  must  be  of  good  breed,  or  the  whole  thing  is  waste  of  time 
and  money;  and  they  must  be  absolutely  without  blemish.  It 
certainly  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
two  years  has  damped  the  courage  of  farmers  who  otherwise  might 
have  exhibited.  It  is  rather  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  so 
many  have  persevered  to  the  end.  Fluctuations  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  little  permanent  significance  if  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  country  were  increasing ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  is 
not  so.  The  agricultural  returns  noticed  by  us  two  months  ago 
prove,  indeed,  a  decrease  in  milch  cows,  and  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  cattie  for  feeding.  And,  if  we  go  back  ten  years,  we 
find  the  increase  inconsiderable,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  great  addition  made  in  the  interval  to  the  land  laid  down  in 
permanent  pasture.  This  is  the  really  unwholesome  sj'inptom  of 
our  agriculture.  Except  when  extreme  depression  of  trade  and 
foreign  competition  combined  to  break  down  the  market,  prices 
have  been  very  high  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  there  was  thus 
a  strong  inducement  to  augment  production.    At  the  same  time  a 
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large  increase  was  made  in  the  acreage  of  permanent  pasture,  and 
yet  the  addition  to  our  herds  is  trifling.  We  admit,  of  course, 
that  breeds  were  improved,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  improved  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  to  follow, 
therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  the  inducement  held  out  in  the  form  of 
high  prices  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century — inducement  which 
has  proved  strong  enough  to  stimulate  American  feeders  to  devise 
means  of  supplying  the  English  market — the  requisite  aniouut  of  new 
capital  has  not  been  invested  in  cattle-farming  at  home  to  turn  to 
account  the  addition  made  to  the  grazing  land,  or,  if  the  new  capital 
was  invested,  it  has  not  been  directed  by  adequate  skill.  We  have 
in  England  such  a  superabundance  of  loanable  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment, that  for  many  years  past  capitalists  have  been  complaining 
that  they  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  funds  at  their  disposal. 
Why  is  it  that  some  part  of  these  funds  has  not  gone  into  cattle- 
farming,  if  there  really  has  been  a  deficiency  of  capital  ?  And  if 
it  is  skill  that  has  been  lacking,  how  is  it  that  of  all  English  in- 
dustries farming  alone  should  be  deficient  in  skill  ?  These  questions 
are  well  deserving  the  careful  consideration  of  the  landed  interest. 

The  Scotch  cattle  exhibited  at  Islington  were  less  numerous 
than  those  at  the  Birmingham  Show,  where  they  formed  almost 
half  of  the  entries,  and  carried  off  nearly  all  the  prizes  open  to 
them ;  but  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  they  were  scarcely 
less  successful.  The  fact  is  another  proof  of  the  good  seasons 
with  which  Scotland  has  been  favoured  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  of  the  consequent  prosperity  of  her  agriculture. 
While  in  England  sheep  were  dying  last  winter  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  from  "fluke,"  induced  by  excessive  wet,  in  Scot- 
land there  was  no  such  disease,  and  the  crops,  too,  were  fairly 
good.  This  year,  again,  has  been  one  of  the  best,  north  of 
the  Tweed,  that  have  been  known  for  a  generation.  The  only 
fault  that  could  be  found  with  it,  indeed,  was  that  there  was 
not  enough  of  rain.  The  result  has  been  that  Scotch  agricul- 
ture has  not  been  tried  as  English  agriculture  has,  and  that  Scotch 
farmers  have  had  the  courage  to  send  their  cattle  to  English  shows, 
and  have  been  rewarded  by  a  large  measure  of  success.  That 
dependence  upon  the  weather  of  which  we  have  here  again  an 
illustration  is,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar  difficulty  of  agriculture.  The 
manufacturer  has  to  some  small  extent  the  same  difficulty  to 
contend  with,  as  he  usually  gets  his  raw  material  from  agriculture  ; 
but  even  when  this  is  so,  he  is  generally  able  to  recoup  himself  by 
raising  the  price  of  his  goods.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  markets  of  the 
■world  being  open  to  him,  and  the  raw  material  constituting  but 
a  small  portion  of  his  cost,  he  is  no  worse  off  than  his  foreign  com- 
petitors. But  under  free  trade  the  farmer  has  to  bear  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  loss  caused  by  bad  seasons.  There 
is  not,  therefore,  the  same  scope  for  foresight,  calculation,  and 
skill  in  farming  as  in  trade.  Do  what  he  will,  the  agriculturist 
is  far  more  helpless  in  face  of  the  elements  than  the  merchant 
and  trader. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  welcome  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  to  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  has  not  been  marked  by  any  new  production. 
The  late  Mr.  Robertson's  play  School  was  successful  in  their  last 
season  and  is  successful  still.  It  is  not  the  best  of  the  author's 
plays  in  constructive  skill,  having  been  grafted  from  a  German  to 
an  English  soil,  with  the  result  of  the  process  involving  some  in- 
congruities in  spite  of  the  dramatist's  skill.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  hold  up  a  great  deal  of  the  piece  to  the  ridicule  of  readers ; 
more  easy  perhaps  than  to  explain  exactly  its  influence  upon 
spectators.  The  play  has  some  capital  faults,  the  worst  of  which 
artistically  is  perhaps  the  cruel  suspense  in  which  old  Farintosh 
is  kept  in  the  last  scene  in  consequence  of  his  nephew,  Lord 
Beaufoy 's,  resentment  of  the  unjust,  but  thoroughly  natural,  sus- 
picion with  which  he  finds  himself  regarded.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  on  a  first  hearing  at  least,  Farintosh 's  suspense  is 
shared  by  the  audience,  and  that  to  keep  an  audience  in  interested 
suspense  is  one  of  a  dramatist's  most  legitimate  and  most 
useful  expedients.  Probably  the  simplest  and  the  truest  explana- 
tion of  the  success  of  this  and  others  of  Mr.  Robertson's  comedies 
is  that  he  "knew  the  stage  thoroughly.  He  had  gauged  the 
capabilities  of  his  interpreters  and  of  his  listeners  ;  he  knew 
what  effects  would  be  on  the  one  hand  best  given,  on  the 
other  best  received ;  and  he  knew  how  to  lead  up  to  these 
effects  without  making  them  seem  hurried  or  thrust  in  merely 
for  the  sake  of  effect.  Above  all,  he  managed  to  give  a 
human  interest  to  his  work,  which  will,  to  our  thinking,  save  it 
from  the  extinction  which  some  critics  have  foreseen  for  it.  He 
dealt  with  a  particular  period  and  phase  of  manners,  and  in  put- 
ting this  on  the  stage,  he  sometimes  exaggerated,  sometimes  mis- 
represented, and  sometimes  made  blunders;  but  his  personages  had, 
for  the  most  part,  a  real  likeness  to  humanity  underlying,  and  being 
of  more  import  than,  the  trappings,  whether  of  dress  or  manner, 
which  they  happened  to  wear.  Take,  for  instance,  the  love  scene 
between  Lord  Beaufoy  and  Bella  in  School  Its  delicious  inanity 
is  closely  connected,  in  the  form  of  words  which  it  takes,  with  a 
particular  habitude  of  manner ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  scene  is 
not  more  true  to  one  period  than  to  another;  and  when  well 
acted,  as  it  now  is,  it  pleases  just  as  much  on  the  third  or 
fourth  repetition  as  it  did  when  first  produced.  The  contention 
that  real  emotion,  struggling  bashfully  with  habitual  restraint 
and  assumption  of  indifference,  can  be  confined  to  any  particular 


period,  does  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  carry  conviction.  The 
well-known  amateur  of  the  drama  who  a  few  years  since 
published  a  monograph  on  Robertson  hit  a  truth  which  was 
perhaps  obscured  by  the  startling  comparisons  in  which  in 
the  course  of  his  work  he  indulged.  The  success  of  Robert- 
son's plays  is  surely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  knew  what  senti- 
ments would  be  recognized  as  true  to  nature  by  the  whole  of 
his  audience  ;  and  that,  being  a  practised  playwright,  he  knew  how 
to  express  these  sentiments  in  the  best  way  both  for  his  actors  and 
for  his  audiences.  As  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  referred  said, 
"The  theoretical  critic  who  believes  in  nothing  but  physical 
action  and  anecdotic  plot  is  puzzled  when  he  encounters  a  piece 
like  School,  absolutely  without  story,  which  had  one  of  the  greatest 
runs  on  record,  and  has  to  confess  that  there  may  be  more  things 
in  art  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy."  The  same  writer 
goes  on  to  observe  that  in  Robertson's  social  life  comedies  what 
was  remarkable  was,  "  not  that  he  failed  in  exactly  depicting  its 
usages,  but  that  he  so  far  succeeded — and  when  he  fails,  it  is 
often  in  compliance  with  some  stage  effect."  Probably  most  of 
our  readers  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  play  of  School, 
and  we  need  not  add  any  detailed  account  of  the  particular  piece 
to  these  general  remarks  on  the  author's  method. 

As  at  present  performed  at  the  Haymarket  the  piece  goes,  if 
possible,  better  than  before.  Mrs.  Bancroft's  delightful  rendering 
of  Naomi  Tighe  seems,  if  anything,  to  have  gained  in  brightness. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  Jack  Poyntz,  Mr.  Conway's  Beaufoy,  and  Mr.  Kemble's 
Dr.  SutclifTe  have  all  their  old  attractions ;  and  in  Mr.  Kemble's 
case  there  is,  it  seems  to  us,  here  and  there  a  decided  improvement. 
Mrs.  Oanniuge  and  Miss  Marion  Terry  play  as  well  as  formerly 
the  parts  of  Mrs.  Sutcliffe  and  Bella,  and  Miss  Terry's 
graceful  and  interesting  performance  suffers  only  from  an 
occasional  excess  of  slowness.  A  new  and  markedly  successful 
feature  in  the  cast  is  Mr.  Brookfield's  acting  of  Kiux.  In  Mr. 
Brookfield's  hands  Krux  becomes  for  the  first  time  a  personage 
who  seems  at  once  life-like  in  himself  and  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  play.  The  notion  of  meanness  and  cruelty 
suggested  insensibly  by  the  actor's  original  and  very  ingenious 
make-up  and  costume  is  never  lost  sight  of  and  never  unduly  ob- 
truded throughout  the  course  of  the  play.  It  is  conveyed  in 
every  intonation,  look,  and  gesture.  Mr.  Brookfield  has  now  got 
rid  of  the  constraint  of  action  which  on  former  occasions  some- 
times stood  in  his  way,  and  he  seems  to  have  learnt  completely 
the  difficult  art  of  standing  still  while  he  listens  to  the  conver- 
sations of  other  people  with  an  air  of  naturalness.  His  walk 
is  throughout  characteristic,  and  his  run  up  the  steps  at  sight  of 
the  indignant  Doctor's  uplifted  stick  is  irresistibly  comic  without 
being  overdone.  We  have  kept  to  the  last  a  renewed  expression 
of  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil's  acting  throughout  the 
piece,  and  especially  in  the  last  act,  where  the  old  man,  having 
thrown  off  his  foppish  assumption  of  youth,  bursts  into  a  storm  of 
conflicting  emotion  which  is  the  more  pathetic  by  reason  of  its 
helplessness. 

School  is  preceded  by  The  Vicarage,  a  piece  adapted  from,  or 
rather  founded  on,  M.  Feuillet's  Le  Village,  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott. 
The  piece  has  some  obvious  faults,  which  we  pointed  out  when  it 
was  first  produced,  and  need  not  now  recur  to.  It  is  remarkable 
as  giving  the  three  principal  actors  concerned  in  it  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  a  versatility  which  is  not  too  common  an  accom- 
plishment. There  are  few  actresses  capable  of  performing  the 
feat  performed  by  Mrs.  Bancroft  of  appearing  in  this  piece  as  an 
old  country  vicar's  wife,  quiet  and  gentle  in  nature  and  manner, 
who  is  happy  in  having  no  interest  beyond  the  joys  and  woes  of 
the  people  immediately  around  her ;  of  appearing  in  the  next 
piece  as  a  light-hearted,  pert,  and  charming  school-girl;  and  of 
playing  both  parts  as  well  as  one  can  imagine  their  being 
played.  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  appears  for  the  first  time  as 
George  Clarke,  the  vicar's  travelled  friend,  has  an  unusually  diffi- 
cult part  to  plav.  It  is  not  only  that  Clarke  is  an  entirely  different 
personage  from" Jack  Poyntz,  but  that  the  good  traits  which  he 
displays  at  the  end  of  the  piece  are  heavily  discounted  by  the 
extraordinary  ill-breeding  attributed  to  him  at  the  beginning.  In 
dealing  with  this  part  Mr.  Bancroft  shows,  as  he  has  shown  on 
other  occasions,  that  he  has  a  distinct  power  of  impersonation, 
and  he  manages  to  make  the  amazing  remarks  put  into  the  tra- 
veller's mouth  concerning  his  host's  entertainment  as  little  startling 
as  may  be.  Mr.  Cecil's  Noel  Haygarth  is  a  very  delicate  and  life- 
like performance,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Dawson's  quiet  and  clever 
acting  as  the  old  butler  is  highly  commendable. 

At  the  St.  James's  Theatre  a  version  by  Mr.  Coghlan  of  M. 
Octave  Feuillet's  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  has  been 
produced  under  the  not  very  appropriate  title  of  Good  Fortune. 
Two  former  versions  of  the  French  play  have  been  put  upon  the 
London  stage,  as  to  one  only  of  which,  A  Hero  of  Romance,  we 
can  speak  from  experience.  This  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Westland 
Marston  for  Mr.  Sothern,  whose  talent  was  not  perhaps  seen  at  its 
best  in  the  part  of  the  hero.  But,  although  there  was  not  so 
much  "smart"  writing  in  Dr.  Westland  Marston's  version  as 
in  Mr.  Coo-hkn's,  it  was,  to  our  thinking,  at  once  better  written 
and  betterlidapted  to  stage  purposes.  In  Mr.  Coghlan's  piece  the 
old  man  upon  whose  tardy  repentance  the  hero's  restoration  to 
his  lost  fortune  turns,  is  a  personage  who  is  a  good  deal 
talked  about,  but  never  seen,  and  the  adapter  has  provided 
a  new  catastrophe  which  is  not  particularly  fortunxte.  The  virtue 
of  the  hero's  flinging  into  the  fire  the  letter  in  which  his  employer 
confesses  that,  if  right  were  done,  his  estate  would  belong  to  the 
hero,  is  unhappily  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  document  has 
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not,  for  anything  that  we  could  discover  in  the  dialogue,  one  shred  "I 
legal  value.  Jt'  Lord  Neath,  masquerading  us  Mr.  Denis,  had,  after 
reading  the  letter,  followed  up  his  not  unnatural  deaire  to  claim, 
and  belief  that  he  could  claim,  the  estate,  the  people  to  whom  lie 
applied  might  have  met  him  with  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
letter  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  to  bo  genuine,  but  also  with  a 

Suestion  as  to  what  kind  of  use  he  proposed  to  make  of  it.  ISo 
oubt  the  feeling  which  prompted  Mr.  Denis  to  destroy  the  letter 
was  chivalrous  enough  in  all  conscience  :  hut,  for  all  practical  pur- 
pose-;, what  he  threw  into  the  fire  might  as  well  have  boon  an 
unpaid  bill.  As  there  is  a  want  of  purpose  and  motive  here,  so  is 
there  at  other  important  points  of  the  pieco.    Tho  brief  reference 

fiven  by  Isabel  Ransome  to  hints  which  have  been  heard  by  her, 
ut  scarcely,  if  at  all,  heard  by  the  audience,  cannot  make  her 
suspicion  of  the  hero's  conduct  seem  anything  but  gross  and  un- 
natural. Her  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  Denis  has  purposely 
contrived  their  being  left  alone  together,  locked  up  in  a  ruined 
castle  at  nightfall,  is,  as  presented  in  the  play,  utterly  unaccount- 
able, and  serves  to  accentuate  the  unpleasant  qualities  of  a  part 
■which  has  but  too  little  relief  in  the  first  act.  The  same 
want  of  skilful  arrangement  militates  against  the  notion 
sought  to  be  conveyed  in  the  first  act  that  Mr.  Denis  is  a  person 
of  Crichton-like  accomplishments.  His  sketches  are  dragged  in 
by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  his  offer  to  play  the  piano  seems  a 
trifle  forced.  The  suggestion  of  his  riding  and  vanquishing^ 
nasty-tempered  horse  is  managed  much  as  it  was  in  the  play  in 
which  Mr.  Sothern  appeared,  but  seems  to  miss  the  sense  of  ex- 
citement which  was  then  imparted  to  it.  Again,  the  strong  scene 
in  the  second  act  in  which  the  governess  makes  love  to  the  hero,  is 
modified  in  a  way  which  is  more  ingenious  than  successful.  The 
lines  are  in  their  way  admirably  written ;  the  suggestion  is  made  quite 
plainly  enough  for  those  who  already  know  the  story,  but  not,  we 
think,  plainly  enough  for  any  playgoer  who  has  still  to  find  out 
what  is  the  exact  course  of  the  play.  As  to  the  "  smart "  writing 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  is  less  fortunate  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  Mr.  Coghlan's  experience.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  stupid,  selfish,  and  heartless  young  men  of  all  ranks  of 
life  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  represent  one 
young  man  saying  to  another  who  has  been  his  friend,  and  who, 
as  he  knows,  is  ruined,  "  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  you. 
Have  a  weed.  ?  It's  a  good  'un,  and  there  are  only  two  left,  so  you 
can't  say  I'm  mean."  This  sentence,  the  words  of  which  we  quote 
from  memory,  is  uttered  by  Mr.  Tom  Bolger  ;  but  the  whole  part  of 
Sir  George  Fallow  is  made  up  of  sentences,  if  possible,  yet  more 
astonishing.  His  manners  resemble  closely  those  of  the  fellow- 
commoner  who  figures  in  the  ridiculous  book  called  Julian  Home. 
The  acting  of  the  piece  makes  one  wish  all  the  more  that  the  play 
were  better.  Mrs.  Kendal,  heavily  weighted  as  she  is  with  an  un- 
natural and  unattractive  character,  makes  the  very  most  that  can 
be  made  of  the  lighter  passages,  and  acts  admirably  in  the  more 
emotional  parts.  Mr.  Kendal's  character  is  at  least  consistent  in 
its  impossibility,  and  he  plays  it  with  grace  and  fire.  Mr.  Clayton 
seems  to  have  been  not  unnaturally  puzzled  by  the  outrageous 
part  provided  for  him,  and  has  taken  possibly  the  best  course 
that  he  could  take  in  strongly  accenting  its  peculiarities. 
Mrs.  Stephens  is  as  usual  inimitably  funny  as  Lady  Banks,  Miss 
Linda  Dietz  plays  Miss  Somers  with  considerable  skill,  and  Miss 
B.  Buckstone  and  Master  McConnell  act  two  children's  parts  capi- 
tally. But  the  whole  effect  of  the  piece  is  neither  exciting  nor 
pleasing. 

The  run  upon  Mr.  Booth's  performance  of  Richelieu  has  for  the 
present  interfered  with  his  original  intention  of  not  appearing  in 
any  one  part  for  more  than  a  fortnight  together  ;  but  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  prevent  him  from  exhibiting  his  powers 
in  a  varied  range  of  parts  before  he  leaves  us. 


REVIEWS. 


YOUNG  IRELAND." 

THE  original  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Nation,  which  was 
the  organ  of  the  party  once  known  as  "  Young  Ireland,"  re- 
cords, with  an  enthusiasm  unabated  by  years  or  variety  of  poli- 
tical experience,  the  early  efforts  of  himself  and  his  asscciates. 
Sir  Charles  Duffy  has  many  qualifications  for  his  task.  With  great 
ability  and  much  literary  experience  he  combines  an  earnest 
belief  in  the  justice  of  his  cause;  and  it  may  be  added  that  he 
always  writes  in  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  His  in- 
vective is  seldom  personal,  and  he  never  condescends  to  coarseness 
or  buffoonery.  Although  it  is  impossible  that  any  loyal  English- 
man should  accept  his  conclusions,  his  statements  are  never  wilfullv 
inaccurate,  and  his  arguments  are  often  forcible.  That  Ireland 
has  often  been  treated  with  injustice  is  undeniable  ;  but  that  it 
should  be  constituted  into  an  independent  and  probably  hostile 
State  is  not  an  admissible  inference.  The  issue  which  Sir  C. 
Duffy  raises  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  a  comparison,  though 
not  necessarily  by  a  conflict,  of  forces.  One  part  of  the  book  may 
be  read  even  by  opponents  with  almost  unmixed  pleasure.  The 
contributors  to  the  Nation  were  at  the  commencement  of  their 
enterprise  all  under  the  age  of  thirty;   and  congenial  disposi- 

*  Young  Ireland;  a  Fragment  of  Irish  History,  1840-1850.  By  Sir 
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tions,  still  further  harmonised  by  a  common  task,  united  them 
in  warm  youthful  friendship.     Like  all  other  societies  of  the 
name  ago  and  eliin-acter,  they  by  common  connont  elected  one 
01  themselves  to  bo  their  leader  and  hero.     Their  historian 
believes  as  implicitly  in  his  later  ago  as  in  his  youth,  that 
Thomas  Davis  wan  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  perhaps  ho  may  bo  right. 
His  zealous  loyalty  to  tho  memory  of  htt  friend  finds  repeated 
and  eloquent  expression  in  all  parts  of  his  work,  and  especially 
when  ho  recalls  his  own  profound  sorrow  for  his  death.    It  can 
scarcely  bo  admitted  that  Davis's  character  and  achievements  en- 
titled  aim  to  the  attribute  of  greatness.   At  most,  lie  was  ono  of 
"  tho  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown.  ";  and  his  early  death  saved 
him  from  participation  in  the  ignominious  failure  of  a  mischievous 
and  hopeless  enterprise.    If  he  had  lived  three  or  four  years  longor, 
he  would  have  engaged  in  the  rebellion  which  he  had  from  hia 
entrance  into  political  life  dono  his  utmost  to  promote.    It  is  im- 
possible not  to   sympathize  with    Sir  Charles   Dufly's  per- 
sonal  attachment ;  and  it  is   an  open  question  whether  dis- 
interested   enthusiasm   redeems   from   censure   a  fundamental 
mistake  in  a  political  career.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  Sir  C.  Duffy's  tribute  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
young  confederates.    "  The  passion  for  liberty  had  burned  up  tho 
trivialities  of  youth,  and  cleared  their  lives  of  foppery  and  licenti- 
ousness." A  whimsical  protest  against  the  charge  that  they  were  a 
"  mutual  admiration  society  "  cannot  be  unconditionally  admitted. 
All  similar  bodies  are  liable  to  the  imputation ;  and  the  Young 
Icelanders  might  be  excused  for  overrating  one  another's  contribu- 
tions to  the  common  enterprise.    Knots  of  clever  young  men  are 
always  sanguine  of  a  success  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  merits 
of  themselves  and  their  friends ;  but  they  seldom  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  believing  on  plausible  grounds  that  they  are  the  principal 
agents  of  national  regeneration.    The  extracts  from  their  occa- 
sional private  correspondence  on  personal  topics  are  fresh  and 
natural,  but  in  no  way  remarkable.    The  still  fewer  quotations 
from  the  verses  of  the  Nation  bear  little  trace  of  poetical  faculty. 
The  temporary  and  partial  success  which  was  achieved  by  the 
Tyrtseuses  of  Repeal  might  be  described  in  the  words- of  a  perhaps 
invidious  criticism  on  a  German  poet  and  patriot.    Korner,  it 
was  said,  hobbled  on  to  immortality  'like  a  lame  duck,  on  one 
leg  and  one  wing,  as  a  versifier  and  a  soldier.   Some  members 
of  the  body  might  perhaps  have  become  great  if  they  had  been 
favoured  by  fortune;  and  all  Sir  C.  Duffy's  early  assistants  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Nation  appear  to  have  been  unselfish  and  sincere. 
The  present  volume  ends  with  the  death  of  Davis,  on  the  eve  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Repeal  Association,  and  of  the  succession  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party  to  the  conduct  of  the  agitation  on  the  retire- 
ment of  its  founder  and  leader.  There  had  for  some  time  been  strong 
feelings  of  irritation  between  the  two  sections  of  Repealers ;  and 
Davis  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  come  into  direct  collision 
with  O'Connell.    The  Irish  leader  had,  according  to  Sir  C.  Duffy, 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  his  son,  John  O'Connell,  who  hoped, 
like  Garibaldi's  sons,  to  succeed  to  the  position  of  his  father. 
The  tendency  of  the  profession  of  agitator  to  become  hereditary  is 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  natural  family  ambition  which  is  de- 
nounced by  democrats  and  socialists.    The  remaining  volume  is  to 
record  the  conspiracy  and  the  abortive  insurrection  which  were  the 
consequences  of  the  teaching  of  the  Nation.    Smith  O'Brien, 
Mitchell,  and  Meagher  will  probably  occupy  in  its  pages  the  posi- 
tion which  had  been  vacated  by  Davis.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Sir  C.  Duffy  will  provide  his  readers  with  an  index,  and  that  he 
will  condescend  to  the  ignorance  of  readers  by  supplying  dates. 
In  a  volume  of  700  pages,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover,  ex- 
cept by  independent  recollection  or  research,  the  year  in  which  any 
event  after  1841  happened.    That  theMaynooth  Act  was  passed  in 
1845  maybe  deeply  impressed  on  Sir  C.  Duffy's  mind ;  but  after  five- 
and-thirty  years  his  contemporaries  may  imperfectly  remember  a 
fact  which  is  probably  unknown  to  the  younger  generation. 

Mr.  Duffy,  with  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Davis,  founded  the  Nation 
in  1841.  From  the  first  the  literary  associates  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  national  Irish  sentiment ;  and  the 
popular  sympathy  with  their  objects,  combined  with  their  own 
energy  and  ability,  procured  for  their  journal  considerable  circula- 
tion and  influence.  In  the  laudable  task  of  teaching  Irish  history 
to  their  countrymen,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  were  not 
minutely  critical.  Sir  C.  Duffy's  fourth  chapter,  which  is  called 
"  A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Irish  History,"  begins  with  the  statement 
that,  fourteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  "  an  expedition  of 
Celts  from  Spain,  led  by  a  chief  whose  name  in  its  Latinized  form 
is  Milesius,  landed  on  the  island,  and  after  some  fierce  fighting, 
obtained  possession  of  it."  It  would  perhaps  be  safer  to  assert  that 
Miiesius  came  to  Ireland  in  the  same  year  in  which  Brutus,  the 
son  of  /Eneas,  gave  his  name  to  Britain,  and  Scota,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  to  Scotland.  As  Sir  C.  Duffy  in  the  next  sentence 
jumps  over  2,500  years  to  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  no  practical 
consequences  follow  from  the  Milesian  conquest.  The  Nation 
seems,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  have  accepted  the  his- 
torical doctrines  of  Thierry,  whose  authority  has  not  increased 
in  recent  times.  If  the  antagonism  of  subject  races  to  their 
conquerors  is  the  origin  of  modern  revolutions,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  Davis,  whose  father,  descended,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, from  a  Welsh  family,  himself  belonged  to  Buckinghamshire, 
should  have  been  an  Irish  rebel.  His  maternal  grandfather,  of 
good  Yorkshire  descent,  had  happened  to  settle  at  Mallow,  where 
Davis  was  born. 

The  Young  Irish  party,  though  as  writers  they  pursued  an  in- 
dependent course,  took  part  in  O'Connell's  Repeal  Association, 
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which  became  more  and  more  formidable.  In  and  out  of  the 
pTess  they  and  their  associates  had  talked  sedition  or  treason  for 
two  or  three  years,  when,  in  1849,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  answer  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  repeated  a  former  declara- 
tion of  Lord  Althorp,  that  he  would  resist  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  even  if  the  alternative  were  civil  war.  O'Connell  and  his 
allies  of  course  expressed  surprise  and  indignation  at  a  menace  of 
force  directed,  as  they  said,  against  a  constitutional  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  a  simple  Act  of  Parliament.  Sir  Robert  Peel  may 
perhaps  have  committed  a  verbal  indiscretion  in  denouncing  their 
obvious  purpose,  rather  than  their  ostensible  method  of  proceed- 
ing. It  was  perfectly  natural  that  both  O'Connell  and  the  writers 
in  the  Nation  should  attribute  to  the  Minister  the  first  appeal  to 
force  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  Sir  C.  Dutfy  should,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, blame  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his  acceptance  of  a  challenge  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  again  and  again  openly  offered.  Their  efforts 
had  been  directed,  not  to  the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
except,  perhaps,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  but  to  separation  from 
the  Crown  of  England  and  to  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent State.  Sir  C.  Duffy  more  than  once  complacently  quotes 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nation  that  Ireland  should  have  a  foreign 
policy,  which,  as  he  explains,  meant  alliance  with  France  or 
America,  or  with  both,  against  England.  Mr.  Seward,  Mr. 
Greeley,  and  other  conspicuous  American  politicians,  had  inso- 
lently offered  assistance  to  Ireland  in  rebellion  against  the  Im- 
perial Government;  and  Mr.  Tyler,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  with  gross  indecency  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  Irish  independence.  The  sweet  singers  of  the 
Nation,  among  many  effusions  of  similar  tenor,  had  composed 
lyric  strains  in  honour  of  Alsbar  Khan,  solely  on  the  ground  of 
his  treacherous  massacre  of  English  officers  and  soldiers.  If  any 
other  criminal  had  committed  an  atrocity  injurious  to  England, 
his  exploit  would  have  been  applauded  in  the  columns  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  absurd  to  express  angry  astonishment  at  the 
defiance  of  their  threats  by  a  Minister  svho  paid  them  the  un- 
deserved compliment  of  assuming  that  they  were  in  earnest. 

A  similar  criticism  may  be  applied  to  Sir  C.  Duffy's  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  proceedings  for  conspiracy  agaiii9t  the  leaders  of 
the  Repeal  Association,  of  whom  he  was  one.  Few  readers  will 
be  deeply  impressed  by  the  contention,  overruled  by  the  majo- 
rity of  English  judges,  that  the  judgment  was  vitiated  by  errors  of 
procedure,  or  by  want  of  correspondence  between  the  judgment 
and  the  record.  The  law  of  conspiracy  is  undoubtedly  cumbrous, 
as  the  traversers  found  to  their  advantage ;  but  martyrs,  though 
they  may  have  a  right  to  profit  by  legal  quibbles  devised  by  special 
pleaders,  ought  not  to  be  too  indignant  when  they  are  accused  of 
the  acts  on  which  their  reputation  depends.  If  the  jury  panel  was 
wrongly  struck,  if  Mr.  Peacock's  objections  to  the  record  were  well 
founded,  it  was  still  true  that  the  speakers  in  the  Association  and 
the  writers  in  the  Repeal  press  had  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
the  prosecution  of  rebellion  and  civil  war.  Even  if  it  were  held 
that  they  were  morally  justified  in  their  efforts  by  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  an  established  Government  for 
asserting  its  own  existence.  The  prosecution,  though  the  judg- 
ment was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  had  the  effect 
of  silencing  O'Connell.  He  was  nearly  seventy,  his  health 
was  perhaps  already  breaking,  and  Sir  C.  Dully  mentions  for 
the  first  time  the  curious  fact  that  O'Connell  was  at  the  time 
deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady  who  afterwards  declined 
to  marry  him.  Sir  C.  Duffy  and  his  friends  had  been  deeply  dis- 
appointed by  O'Connell's  submission  to  the  mandate  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  the  Clontarf  meeting  was  prohibited.  It  was  true 
that  ho" had  repeatedly  announced  his  determination  to  resist;  but 
his  error  consisted,  not  in  practical  recognition  of  superior  force, 
but  in  previous  bluster.  The  patriots  of  the  Nation  knew  as  well 
as  O'Connell  that  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  rebellion 
which  had  so  long  been  threatened.  It  would  have  been  a  folly 
and  a  crime  to  provoke  a  collision  between  the  troops  and  the 
multitude  which  would  have  crowded  a  monster  meeting. 

Sir  C.Duffy  does  justice  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bold  and  wise 
policy  of  conciliation,  which  was  unfortunately  interrupted  by 
the  famine  and  by  his  own  retirement  from  office.  He  also  re- 
marks on  the  grudging  support  and  the  factious  criticism  of  the 
leaders  of  Opposition,  especially  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
Macaulay.  The  endowment  of  Mayuooth,  while  it  excited  clamour 
in  England,  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  priesthood,  and  even  by  the  Repeal  Association.  The 
foundation  of  the  Colleges  which  were  afterwards  affiliated  to 
the  Queen's  University  widened  the  difference  between  the  Young 
Ireland  party  and  the  followers  of  O'Connell.  Sir  0.  Duffy  and 
his  friends  were  anxious  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  liberal 
education  for  the  Irish  middle  class  ;  and,  although  they  objected 
to  some  provisions  in  the  Bill,  they  saw  the  possibility  of  effecting 
a  compromise.  O'Connell  and  his  son,  on  the  other  band,  borrowed 
from  Sir  Robert  Inglis  the  foolish  nickname  of"  godless  colleges"; 
and,  although  they  failed  in  their  attempts  to  defeat  the  measure, 
they  did  their  utmost  to  create  the  noxious  prejudice  which  has 
deprived  a  later  generation  of  academical  training.  This  contro- 
versy gave  occasion  to  the  conflicts  between  Davis  and  O'Connell 
which  ended,  after  the  death  of  the  Young  Ireland  leader,  in  the 
disruption  of  the  Repeal  Association.  The  more  upright  and 
zealous  section  of  agitators  had  been  consistent  in  their  desire  to 
qualify  their  countrymen  for  the  independence  with  which  they 
hoped  to  endow  them.  They  established  reading-rooms ;  they  pub- 
lished and  circulated  books*  in  which  their  version  of  patriotism 
was  inculcated ;  and  they  even  hoped  to  achieve  the  desperate  task 


of  detaching  the  upper  and  middle  classes  from  their  attachment 
to  the  English  connexion.  Their  story  is  well  told  by  their  sur- 
viving colleague.  His  eloquence  will  perhaps  revive  the  memory 
of  Young  Ireland  among  the  disaffected  portion  of  his  country- 
men, but  it  will  scarcely  win  an  English  proselyte.  When  Sir  C. 
Duffy  asks  why  there  are  no  manufactures  in  three  out  of  four 
Irish  provinces,  when  he  complains  that  the  Irish  seas  teem  with 
fish  which  are  not  caught,  and  that  the  harbours  are  empty  of 
merchandise,  he  virtually  condemns,  not  the  legislation  or  govern- 
ment which  give  every  facility  to  industrial  enterprise,  but  the 
incurable  turbulence  which  drives  away  capital  and  confidence 
from  Ireland. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  ROWLAND  HILL* 
{First  Notice.') 

IT  is  very  easy  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  must  have 
beset  Dr.  Hill  in  the  editing  or  writing  of  this  book — difficulties 
which  indeed  he  indicates  in  his  preface.  Biography  is  always  a 
very  difficult  task.  If  the  biographer  and  his  subject  have  been 
strangers,  the  writer  sets  to  his  work  with  one  hand  tied.  If  they 
have  been  friends,  and  still  more  relations,  he  is  frequently  ham- 
pered with  a  knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  which 
prevents  him  from  putting  himself  quite  at  the  standpoint  of  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  he  is  likely  to  lay  most  stress  on  things  which 
are  not  of  the  most  general  interest.  But  Dr.  Hill's  case  was  worse 
than  this.  He  was  not  even  left  free  to  write  such  a  biography  as 
might  seem  best  to  him,  nor  had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
paratively light  duty  of  merely  editing  an  already  written  auto- 
biography. Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  in  his  lifetime  written,  and  it 
seems  printed,  a  voluminous  History  of  Penny  Postage,  which,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  an  autobiography  in  all  bat  the  name. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  this  narrative  passed  over  the  first,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable,  half  of  his  life.  For,  though  the  present 
generation  only  thinks  of  him  in  connexion  with  his  Post  Office 
reforms,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  years  before,  it  seemed  at 
least  possible  that  he  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  reformer, 
not  of  English  postal  arrangements,  but  of  English  schools,  while 
even  this  great  addition  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the  results 
of  his  untiring  inventiveness.  Moreover,  absorbed  as  he  was 
in  the  work  which  had  been  the  delight  and  torment  of  his 
manhood,  he  had,  as  we  can  very  readily  believe,  and  can 
indeed  see  from  this  book,  allotted  far  too  much  space  to  ' 
the  mere  technical  details  of  his  fight  with  the  Post  Office 
authorities,  to  the  exclusion  of  matters  of  more  personal  and 
general  interest.  It  is  only  a  generation  which  has  actually  fought 
at  the  Alma,  or  has  had  friends  fighting  there,  that  can  endure  the 
recital  of  that  battle  in  several  hundred  pages.  Sir  Rowland  had 
apparently  recorded  his  successive  Almas  very  much  in  this  way, 
and  his  nephew  has  had,  in  accordance  with  counsel  which  he 
tells  us  he  gave  his  uncle  in  his  lifetime,  to  retrench  the  record 
very  considerably.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  a 
doubt  whether  he  has  gone  quite  far  enough  in  this  direction.  A 
thousand  large  and  closely  printed  pages  make  a  somewhat  danger- 
ously bulky  monument  to  lay  on  the  grave  of  a  man*whose  life, 
though  probably  of  greater  importance  to  the  country  than  that 
of  all  but  a  very  few  of  his  contemporaries,  had  but  little  of  mov- 
ing incident  in  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  Dr.  Hill  has  probably  done 
well  to  make  this  first  edition  of  his  uncle's  life  complete  enough 
to  be  a  book  of  reference  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 
He  may  very  likely  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  a  more 
popular  edition,  and  then  he  would  be  well  advised  to  abandon 
the  division  into  history  and  autobiography  altogether,  to  include 
only  a  few  extracts  from  Sir  Rowland's  own  work,  and, giving  his 
own  share  of  the  book  intact  as  it  now  is,  to  refashion  the  rest  in 
the  same  style  and  form. 

If  the  actual  national  importance  of  the  second  half  of  Rowland 
Hill's  life  surpassed  that  of  the  first  half,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  history  of  the  first  half  is,  from  the  purely 
biographical  point  of  view,  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  ;  and 
iu  this  first  notice  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  it,  reserving 
the  active  official  life  for  another  occasion.  The  family  in 
which  Rowland  Hill  was  the  third  son  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  longevity  of  its  members  as  for  their  intellectual  dis- 
tinction. A  singular  proof  of  the  former  family  character- 
istic is  given  by  Dr.  Hill  in  the  remark  that  his  great-uncle 
volunteered  against  the  Pretender;  that  is  to  say,  men  now 
living  familiarly  knew  a  man  who  had  arrived  at  full  age  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago.  As  to  the  second,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  of  a  large  family,  assisted  in  no  way  by  birth 
or  connexion,  and  in  their  early  days  positively  poor,  almost  every 
member  made  his  way  to  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession, 
or  in  official  station.  Sir  Iiowland  Hill's  lather  was  at  first  a 
tradesman  on  a  small  scale.  But  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
he  opened  a  school,  and  this  school,  when  his  sons  grew  up  and 
took  a,  share  in  it,  rapidly  became  famous.  Mr.  Hill  the  elder 
was  a  stanch  Liberal  of  the  old  doctrinaire  school,  believing  im- 
plicitly that  Toryism  had  made  the  world  a  desert,  and  that 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Free-trade,  cheap  books,  and  instruction, 
&c.  &c,  would  it  make  it  a  paradise.  There  is  something  touch- 
in"  enough  (when  we  look  back  at  the  thing  through  what  has 
happened  since)  in  the  Nunc  dimittis  of  joy  which,  as  his  grand- 
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eon  tolls  w,  the  old  man  uttered  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 

1851,  which  was  opened  a  tew  months  before  his  death.    Ho  was, 
however,  by  no  means  a  mere  politician;   he  was  also  a  fervent 
student  of  natural  science.    But,  though  he  was  in  many  ways 
woll  fitted  for  a  schoolmaster,  he  seems  to  have  lacked  the  firm- 
ness of  hand  and  the  spirit  of  discipline  which  are  above  all  things 
requisite.    These,  however,  were  amply  supplied  by  his  sons  when 
they  came  to  take  the   reins,  and    the  school  at  Hazelwood 
(whither  it  had  been  moved  from  Hill  Top,  its  first  abode)  soon,  as 
•we  have  said,  became  famous.    Rowland  Hill  and  one  of  his 
brothers  published  a  pamphlet  explaining  the  singular  system 
of  education  which  they  had  perfected,  and  which  long  con- 
tinued to  bo  carried  out.    Everything  was  done  by  code,  and 
the  code  was  administered   by   a  constitutional  government 
elected  by  the  boys  themselves.  Even  the  judicial  department  was 
in  the  bands  of  delegates  of  the  probable  culprits.    These  things 
naturally  rejoiced  the  souls  of  Bentham,  Mill,  Brougham,  and  others 
of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  utilitarian  and  useful-knowledge  per- 
fectionists. But  there  came  a  time  when  they  thought  of  showing 
their  joy  iu  a  manner  very  dubiously  gratifying  to  the  Hills. 
These  latter,  by  almost  superhuman  labours,  had  made  a  position  J 
for  themselves,  and  had  at  last  reached  the  possibility  of  affiu-  j 
ence.    Time  had  been  when  the  young  Rowland,  to  get  money 
for  his  studies  and  experiments,  had  had   to  sell   herbs  out  j 
of  the  garden  and  to  resort  to  other  similar  expedients.    Now  | 
they  had  a  school  with  over  a  hundred  pupils,  and  more 
Were  being  constantly  pressed  on  them.    It  was  evident,  how-  | 
ever,  that  if,  as  the  leading  London  Radicals  had  some  idea  of 
doing,  a  school  on  the  same  plan  were  set  up  close  to  the  capital,  j 
the  prestige,  and  with  it  the  profit,  of  Hazelwood  would  be  in  not  j 
a  little  danger.    In  the  Hill  family  everything  was  settled  on  con-  | 
stitutional  principles  by  a  family  council ;  indeed  the  very  ex-  ' 
penses  seem  long  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  budget  plan,  and 
so  much,  we  suppose,  was  voted  to  each  brother  as  he  required  it.  ! 
The  family  council  now  determined  to  anticipate  the  danger  by 
themselves  establishing  a  metropolitan  Hazelwood.     The  site 
chosen  was  Bruce  Castle,  at  Tottenham ;  and  Rowland  Hill, 
with  his  system  and  one  of  his  brothers,  migrated  to  this  new 
home. 

A  great  deal  of  interesting  information  as  to  this  curious 
system  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Hill's  pages.  One 
naturally  asks,  How  did  it  succeed  ?  Dr.  Hill  does  not  in  so 
many  words  answer  this  question  ;  but  he  very  fairly  gives  quo- 
tations from  which  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The 
personal  force  and  energy  of  the  able  men  who  worked  it  no  doubt 
got  far  better  results  out  of  it  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
prevented  the  catastrophe  which  must  have  occurred  had  one  or 
twt>  clever  and  ill-disposed  boys  made  use  of  the  opportunities  of 
revolt  against  a  weak  or  incompetent  master  which  the  Hazel- 
wood  "  constitution ''  provided.  But  Mr.  Lucas  Sargant,  himself 
a  pupil,  gives  his  testimony  that  the  boys  did  not  look  back  with 
pleasure  on  the  system;  that  it  made  them  prematurely  old  ;  that 
the  thoughtlessness,  the  spring,  .the  elation  of  childhood  were  taken 
from  them.  "  The  school  was,  in  truth,  a  moral  hotbed,  which 
forced  us  into  a  precocious  imitation  of  maturity."  On  the  other 
hand,  a  very  competent  ob?erver,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  as  quoted  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  1825,  arrived  at  an  exactly 
opposite  conclusion  after  a  "most  careful  inspection  :'  of  the  whole 
establishment.  However  one  may  strike  the  balance  between 
these  conflicting  authorities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  immense  advantages  which  the  self-reliance,  the  equal  justice, 
the  hard  work,  and  the  fair  play  of  Hazelwood  gave  it  over  such 
dens  of  bullying,  idleness,  and  bad  practices  of  all  lands  as 
English  schools  too  often  were  sixty  years  ago. 

At  Tottenham,  Rowland  Hill  worked  pretty  nearly  as  hard  as  he 
had  done  at  Hazelwood  ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  t  he  capital  gave 
him  pleasant  society,  and,  what  was  more  precious  still,  plentiful 
opportunities  of  exercisinghis  talents  for  invention  and  organization. 
He  had  been  a  mechanical  inventor  as  well  as  a  deviser  of  systems 
from  his  earliest  boyhood.  He  had  made  cunning  electrical 
apparatus,  and  had  demonstrated  therewith  at  lectures  which  his 
father  gave;  he  had  thought  of  improvements  in  astronomical 
instruments,  and  had  carried  out  not  a  few ;  he  had  devised  a 
cylinder  press  for  printing  continuously,  which  was,  at  any  rate 
in  general  principles,  a  forerunner  of  the  machines  upon  which 
every  important  daily  paper  in  the  kingdom  is  now  produced.  In 
a  memorandum  dated  just  after  the  Reform  Bill,  Dr.  Hill  found 
this  formidable  list  of  mechanic.il  devices  which  were  then  occu- 
pying his  uncle's  thoughts: — "Pendulous  mechanism  as  applied  to 
steamboats.  Propelling  steamboats-  by  a  screw.  Improvements 
in  Braraah's  Press.  Plan  for  checking  the  speed  of  stage-coaches. 
"Weighing  letters.  Assorting  letters  in  coach.  Telegraphs  by 
pressure  of  air.  Gas  for  distant  places  compressed  along  small 
pipes.  Road-making  by  machinery."  It  is  curious  that  two  of  these 
should  indirectly  concern  the  subject  which  was  destined  to  make 
him  famous,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  as  yet  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Post  Office  reform  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 
"What  might  have  seemed  more  visionary  schemes  were,  however, 
formed  by  himself  and  his  brothers,  one  of  them  being  for  a  so- 
called  "  social  community,"  a  sort  of  unecclesiastical  monachism, 
uniting  co-operation,  as  now  understood,  with  social  life.  This 
scheme  seems  to  have  been  seriously  considered  by  a  large  number 
of  persons.  All  this  time,  however,  Rowland  Hill  was  anxious  to 
give  up  school-keeping,  and  a  chance  meeting  with  Edward  Gibbon 
"Wakefield  resulted  in  his  being  appointed  Secretary  to  the  South 
Australian  Colonization  Commission,  after  being  connected  in 


the  .line  capacity  with  tho  unofficial  South  Australian  Associa- 
tion. With  these  bodies  ho  worked  for  some  years,  gaining, 
naturally,  considerable  insight  into  official  life,  increasing  hia 
acquaintance  with  public,  men,  and  in  many  other  ways  storing  up 
power  for  hia  future  work.  Indeed  his  acceptance ol  this  colonial 
business  must  properly  bo  regarded  as  tho  turning-point  in  hie 
career.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1837  that  ho  really  entered 
upon  the  campaign  which  was  to  occupy  him  for  tho  remoindor  of 
bis  life  of  health  and  strength.  At  that  date  ho  was  forty-two 
years  old,  and  had  for  somo  five  or  six  years  had  abundance  of 
that  mixture  with  tho  world  at  largo  which  is  frequently  wanting 
to  provincial-bred  men  even  of  tho  greatest  natural  force.  He 
was  still  an  ardent  and  convinced  Liberal,  though  his  zeal  took  tho 
form  rather  of  eagerness  for  practical  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  than  of  political  doctriuairism.  But,  as  wo  have 
said,  the  history  of  his  performances  in  reference  to  postal  reform 
had  better  be  left  for  another  occasion. 


GALLENGA'S  SOUTH  AMERICA* 

MR.  GALLENGA  tells  us  that  a  traveller  to  South  America 
has  choice  of  two  routes.  He  can  go  from  Europe  to  any 
one  of  the  ports  of  Brazil  south  of  Para,  and  when  be  has  fairly 
"  done  "  that  Empire,  he  can  go  through  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens 
to  Chili,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  and  return  by  Panama.  Or,  he  may 
reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  take  the  West  Indian  islands  on 
his  way  to  the  isthmus,  and  then  come  down  the  whole  coast  of 
South  America  in  magnificent  steamers,  and  finish  his  four  by 
visiting  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
author  wisely  chose  the  latter  route,  and  gradually  exchanged  the 
stifling,  steamy,  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  tropics  for  the  deli- 
cious and  pure  air  of  Chili  and  the  unrivalled  climato  of  the 
Pampas,  it  was  unlikely  that  a  writer  of  such  experience  and 
intelligence  would  not  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  about  republi- 
can institutions,  commerce,  physical  comforts,  social  and  moral 
progress,  and  population.  His  style,  though  a  little  too  redun- 
dant and  overflowing  at  times,  is  animated,  expressive,  and 
clear.  He  has  that  eye  for  the  natural  features  of  a  strange, 
country  which  is  always  descrying  resemblances  to  well-known 
places  in  the  Old  World.  The  largest  street  in  Buenos  Ayrea 
"  hardly  comes  up  to  the  width  of  the  Corso  at  Rome."  The 
railways  on  the  tops  of  the  Andes  eclipse  the  Soemmering  Pass. 
Another  panorama  reminds  him  of  the  Superga  at  Turin ;  and  the 
glaciers  of  Norway  and  Switzerland  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
before  the  masses  of  ice,  sometimes  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  which  amaze  the  traveller  who  threads  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  instead  of,  as  in  former  days, 
rounding  Cape  Horn.  Mr.  Gallenga  generally  kept  close  to  the 
beaten  track,  except  during  one  or  two  occasions  in  his  visit 
to  Chili.  He  went  wherever  railways  or  comfortable  ocean 
steamers  tempted  him,  or  rude  mail  coaches  could  jolt  him  over 
execrable  roads.  He  encountered  sundry  discomforts,  but  never 
positive  hardships.  He  never  cut  his  way  through  the  jungle 
like  Mr.  Bigg- Wither ;  or  sailed  for  hundreds  of  miles  up 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  camping  on  the  beach  at  night, 
like  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  true  that  he  once  thought  of  crossing  the 
Andes  from  Santiago  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  preference  to 
taking  the.  long  sea  route,  and  he  was  once  sufficiently  near  to  the 
Araucanian  Indians  to  hear  terrible  stories  of  their  predatory 
habits  and  to  find  the  Chilians  panic-struck  at  an  expected  foray. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
main  lines  of  traffic,  aud  his  work  is  naturally  coloured  by  what  ho 
saw  and  heard  in  civilized  centres  and  outposts.  We  impute  no 
blame  to  him  when  we  say  that  on  certain  points  his  pages  are  a 
blank.  Of  fauna  he  has  nothing,  and  of  flora  he  has  very  little,  to 
say.  Inquirers  who  write  to  the  papers  to  know  how  in  foreign 
lands  sport  can  be  combined  with  sijjht-seeing  or  with  a  livelihood, 
need  not  refer  to  Mr.  Gallenga.  Once,  when  in  Chili,  he  crossed 
torrents  on  alarming  suspension  bridges,  and  enjoyed  such 
moderate  sport  as  "  the  birds  in  the  bush  and  the  trout  in  the 
stream  "  could  yield.  Alligators,  he  says,  can  be  shot,  or  shot  at, 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  a-3  they  bask  on  the  mud  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers.  And  young  men  may  possibly  be 
tempted  to  colonize  the  Argentine  Republic  by  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  the  saddle,  and  extensive  fiats  either  covered  with 
lowiug  herds  or  sheltering  winged  and  ground  game  in  which 
native  Indians  have  "  concurrent,  rights."  Neither,  again,  does  the 
author  afford  very  much  information  as  to  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  similar  topics.  Incidentally,  we  gather  that  in  these  important 
departments  t  here  is  yet  a  good  deal  to  be  done.  We  should  also 
say  that  the  author  commenced  his  travels  with  a  predisposition 
to  view  recent  events  aud  probable  changes  with  rather  Liberal 
eyes,  and  that,  as  he  proceeded,  on  his  tour,  repeated  stories  of  the 
venality  and  the  recklessness  of  political  adventurers  caused  him  to 
modify  his  opinions.  Though  Chili  undoubtedly  owes  a  good  deal 
of  its  quiet  life  to  an  aristocracy,  its  prosperity  is  "  factitious  and 
ephemeral,"  and  may  have  to  be  succeeded  by  something  more  in 
keeping  "with  the  stern  exigencies  of  a  democratic  community" — 
words  which,  in  ihe  mouth  of  one  so  experienced,  are  almost  as 
mysterious  as  were  the  sentences  of  Dickens's  "  regular  Down 
Easter  "  in  the  American  Notes.    Then,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio 
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Chilian,  not  very  far  from  San  Rosendo,  he  gave  vent  to  the 
reflection  that  the  oaks  and  elms  of  the  proudest  duke  in  England 
•were  quite  contemptible  "  by  the  side  of  the  glorious  timber 
of  God's  own  Parle " — a  sort  of  phrase  which  strikes  us  as 
culled  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  "  thoughtful,"  but  excitable 
Radical.  But  a  little  further  on  it  would  appear  as  if  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  South  American  communities  had  disabused 
the  author  of  any  "  unreasoning  partiality  to  the  mere  name  of  a 
republic";  and  when  he  denounces  Presidential  changes,  "  rabid 
politicians,  and  a  blatant  fire-and-brimstone  press,"  we  begin  to  feel 
that  we  have  done  Mr.  Gallengaan  injustice ;  that  he  has  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  rift-raff;  and  we  heartily  endorse 
his  advice  to  the  Brazilians  to  recognize  the  heavy  debt  which 
they  owe  to  their  sovereign  for  at  least  half  a  century  of  social 
order  and  constitutional  rule. 

In  truth,  the  chapters  on  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay  are 
powerful  exposures  of  the  madness  of  universal  suffrage,  with  its 
series  of  shifting  Presidents  and  its  scrambles  for  power  and  place. 
It  is  quite  certainthat,  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  South  America 
— and  Mr.  Gallenga  is  convinced  that  it  has  a  fine  future — aristo- 
cratic Chili  and  monarchical  Brazil  are  far  ahead  of  the  numerous 
republics  in  which  good  Presidents  are  ruthlessly  murdered  and 
unscrupulous  despots  Kile  for  years  by  alternate  corruption  and 
force.  But  we  shall  now  run  down  the  coast  with  the  author, 
sympathizing  with  him  in  the  length  of  time  it  took  the  Nile 
steamboat  to  go  from  Southampton  to  Colon  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Twenty-one  days  were  required  to  get  over  about  5,500 
miles.  Colon  is  a  wretched  nest  of  hideous  negroes,  built  on  a 
marshy  island  and  reeking  with  fever.  It  is  named  after  the  dis- 
coverer of  America  and  adorned  by  his  statue,  the  gift  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  From  this  place  to  Panama  there  is  a  railway, 
forty-seven  miles  in  length,  constructed,  at  an  outlay  of  two  and  "a 
half  millions,  through  a  mass  of  tangled  vegetation,  which  at 
times  threatens  to  strangle  the  very  line  in  its  grasp.  Panama 
is  little  better  than  Colon — a  miserable  town  with  a  splendid  site. 
Naturally  Mr.  Gallenga  has  something  to  say  about  the  ambitious 
project  of  Sir  F.  Lesseps.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  cost  of 
the  canal  may  double  the  present  estimate  of  money  and  time,  and 
may  require  eighty  millions  sterling  and  twenty  years  of  work.  The 
estimated  difference  in  the  tides  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  some- 
thing like  twenty-six  feet,  reminds  us  of  a  very  clever  story, 
the  "  Junction  of  the  Oceans,"  in  a  series  of  sketches  published 
under  the  title  of  Bole  Ponjis,  by  the  late  Henry  Meredith 
Parker.  That  humorous  and  ingenious  writer  imagined  the 
successful  cutting  of  this  very  canal;  dwelt  on  the  complacent 
verdict  of  the  best  engineers  of  the  day  on  the  scheme,  and 
the  demonstrable  absurdity  of  thinking  that  any  difference  in  the 
levels  of  the  oceans  could  cause  the  slightest  anxiety ;  described 
the  expectant  multitudes  assembled  at  Panama,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  of  letting  in  the  water,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Federation  of  the  World,  in  the  year  2098.  But,  when  the  last 
barrier  had  been  removed  in  the  story,  the  opening  let  in,  not  the 
peaceful  waters  of  the  Pacific,  but  a  raging  ocean,  tossed  up 
into  peaks  and  mountains  high  as  the  Alps,  to  descend  in  a  cata- 
ract, to  overwhelm  the  universe,  and  to  reduce  mankind  for  the 
second  time  to  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  Vague  apprehensions 
about  the  difference  of  levels  may  not  hinder  the  completion  of 
the  work  ;  but  want  of  funds  and  political  complications  and 
rival  schemes  may  prolong  the  date  when  the  Suez  Canal  shall 
be  eclipsed. 

Leaving  an  unhealthy  climate  and  a  corrupt  community,  Mr. 
Gallenga  went  down  the  coast  in  one  of  the  splendid  steamers  of 
the  South  Pacific  Mail  Company,  and  touched  at  Guayaquil, 
which  he  oddly  describes  as  a  thriving  but  shabby  seaport  of 
Ecuador.  Of  this  republic  he  has  little  to  say,  except  that,  like 
most  other  States  in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  it  murders  its 
Presidents  and,  till  lately,  sent  St.  Peter's  pence  to  Rome.  A 
longer  stay  in  Peru  enabled  him  to  go  from  Callao  to  Lima,  or,  as 
it  is  still  called,  Los  Beyes,  "  the  city  of  the  kings."  The  site  is 
magnificent  and  unrivalled  ;  but  the  climate,  though  equable  and 
temperate,  is  one  of  the  most  dispiriting  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  violent  tropical  rain,  but  only  a  dreary  Scotch  mist  which 
for  six  months  obscures  the  sun.  The  Andes  are  very  rarely  seen, 
and  the  nights  are  always  cold.  There  is  nothing  in  the  country 
to  compensate  for  this  bad  climate.  Roads  are  mere  tracks, 
ankle-deep  in  sand.  Railroads,  intended  to  span  the  Andes  and 
to  reach  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  are  at  a  standstill 
for  want  of  money,  though  at  some  places  they  have  been  carried 
to  heights  which  were  thought  impossible;  some  of  the  gold 
mines  are  worked  out,  while  the  silver  mines  are  either  badly 
managed  or  are  now  possessed  by  Bolivia;  stores  of  guano, 
which  was  to  have  taken  the  place  of  minerals,  are  coming  to  an 
end  ;  and  the  senseless  struggle  of  Peru  with  Chili  has  disturbed 
the  finances  of  the  former  State  and  impoverished  the  country. 
Yet  the  account  of  Mr.  Gallenga's  trip  to  the  Oroya  Pass,  of  the 
Montana  or  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  of  the  difficulties 
already  surmounted,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Transandean 
railways,  if  completed,  would  not  only  be  splendid  monuments  of 
engineering  skill,  but  important  elements  in  that  future  of  boundless 
wealth  and  restored  credit  in  which  Mr.  Gallenga  would  have  us 
to  believe. 

The  author  stayed  rather  longer  in  Chili,  and  his  account,  while 
it  disparages  aristocratic  government,  confirms  all  that  we  haveever 
read  or  heard  of  that  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  atmosphere  is 
pure  and  salubrious,  the  only  drawback  being  the  continued  drought 
and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.    Valparaiso,  or  the  Vale  of 


Paradise,  is  remarkable  for  cleanliness  and  order.  Santiago,  on 
a  noble  site,  has  broad  streets,  groves  and  fountains,  fine  public 
edifices,  wealthy  private  mansions,  a  promenade,  a  museum,  a 
model  farm,  and  everything  that  becomes  a  political  capital.  An 
Anglo-Indian  might  be  led  to  think  that  it  combines  all  the  merits 
of  Simla  and  of  Calcutta.  Here  the  landed  aristocracy  spend  the 
revenues  of  their  vast  estates,  monopolize  public  offices,  and  raise 
the  prices  of  foreign  articles,  from  Letts's  Diaries  to  German  dolls. 
Mr.  Bright  would  be  glad  to  know  that,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
law  of  succession,  estates  are  now  being  divided ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  population  is  said  to  be  one  of  misery. 
They  emigrate  to  Bolivia,  when  they  cannot  live  on  their  Chilian 
allotments  of  a  few  acres,  supplemented  by  wages  for  extra 
work.  While  Northern  and  Central  Chili  both  suffer  from  drought, 
owing  to  Polar  winds,  the  Southern  tract  has  continuous  rain 
for  weeks.  Here  we  are  in  the  region  of  primasval  forest  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  There  are  lovely  islands  fringing  the  coast ; 
land-locked  bays  disclosing  at  every  turn  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty ; 
and  thrifty  German  colonists,  who,  though  looked  on  with  some 
slight  suspicion,  settle,  drink  beer,  establish  singing  clubs,  and 
grow  almost  as  fat  as  the  obese  Chilians.  The  conduct  of  Chili  in 
the  recent  war  with  Peru  deserves  more  favourable  notice  than  it 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gallenga.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  campaign  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  righteous  cause  has  hitherto  triumphed.  Whether 
success  in  war  will  be  a  source  of  ruin  or  of  prosperity,  whether 
the  acquisition  of  nitrate  and  guano  will  corrupt  the  sober- 
minded  and  industrious  population  of  Chili,  are  questions  which 
may  admit  of  controversy.  But  it  is  certain  that  hitherto  Chili 
stands  first  among  the  republican  States  of  South  America 
for  public  credit  and  political  capacity.  It  is  not  specially 
favoured  by  nature.  One  of  its  chief  wants,  water,  no  amount 
of  development  will  ever  supply.  Its  population  is  little  more 
than  two  millions,  and  the  want  of  any  fertile  land  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Ancles  is  scarcely  compensated  by  some  sixty  harbours 
on  its  long  narrow  strip  of  coast.  The  revenue  is  about  three 
millions  and  a  quarter,  and  the  public  debt  is  not  much  more  than 
three  times  the  revenue.  The  mineral  produce  is  equal  to  the 
agricultural  wealth.  If  there  is  any  one  Stat^,  which  may  look 
forward  to  its  "  future,"  it  is  this  narrow,  thirsty,  aristocratic 
State,  and  to  this  conclusion  all  Mr.  Gallenga's  facts  and  argu- 
ments really  point,  in  spite  of  his  adverse  opinions. 

As  a  contrast  let  us  just  look  at  the  picture  drawn  of  Paraguay 
by  this  experienced  writer,  who  talks,  as  we  have  said,  about  the 
""stern  exigencies  of  a  democratic  community."  Though  on  the 
borders  of  the  tropics,  it  lies  between  two  large  and  fertilizing 
rivers,  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  the  former  of  which  is 
navigable  throughout  the  whole  length  of  this  republic,  and,  in- 
deed, up  into  the  very  heart  of  Brazil.  The  soil  is  fitted  for  the 
cultivation  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  The  number  of  its 
cattle  might  easily  be  doubled  or  trebled ;  and  stock  and  meat 
could  be  "exported  to  a  large  extent.  Three-fourths  of  the  land 
belong  to  the  State.  The  want  of  a  seaboard  is  half  compen- 
sated by  those  two  navigable  rivers,  and  railways  would  easily 
open  a  communication  with  Brazil.  Yet  the  whole  revenue  is 
only  121,000/.,  or  about  the  average  of  a  single  district  under  the 
Perpetual  Settlement  of  Bengal.  The  expenditure,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  exceeds  the  revenue,  and  there  is  a  public  debt  of 
a  million  and  a  half.  Its  history,  since  1 8 1 1 ,  is  made  up  of  struggles 
for  power,  imprisonments,  confiscations,  proscriptions,  a  wicked 
war  with  Brazil  and  the  republics  of  the  Plate,  and  the  rule  of  a 
ferocious  despot,  Lopez  II.,  who  took  advantage  of  a  popular  form  of 
o-overnment  first  to  master  and  then  to  ruin  his  country.  Asuncion, 
the  capital,  is  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  with  wildernesses  for  its 
squares  and  streets  ;  it  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  talk  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  where  every  one  is  incorrigibly  indolent  and 
vicious  ;  the  priests  openly  outrage  morality,  and  cock- 
fighting,  racing,  and  card-playing  form  the  serious  business  of 
life.  Paraguay  might  be  a  compact  and  model  Republic.  It  now 
merely  represents  a  good-sized  tract  in  South  America  covering 
nearly  sixty  thousand  square  mile3,  without  the  rudiments  of  civil 
Government  at  home  or  the  slightest  credit  abroad. 

Uruguay  is  a  State  with  a  tine  capital  and  fair  prospects  ;  but, 
in  point  of  size  and  capacity  for  development,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  probably  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  similar  South  American 
States.  It  is  true  that  Buenos  Ayres  as  a  port  is  surpassed  by 
Monte  Video  ;  but  the  extent  of  country  open  to  emigrants  and 
settlers  in  the  Plate  is  enormous.  As  Mr.  Gallenga  pointedly 
observes,  the  question  is  not  whether  abundance  of  land  can  be 
had  at  a  moderate  price,  but  whether  a  residence  any  where  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cordova  or  Rosario  is  not  burdened  with 
conditions  to  which  few  Englishmen  would  submit.  The  cli- 
mate is  salubrious,  regular,  and  enjoyable;  life  in  an  estancia 
enables  a  proprietor  to  be  in  the  saddle  half  the  day ;  and  the 
isolation  is  not  more  than  is  experienced  by  many  a  tea-planter  in 
Assam  or  Cachar.  But  we  confess  to  some  doubt  about  the 
development  of  agriculture  when  we  read  of  long  flats  covered 
with  stunted  brushwood  and  saline  efflorescence  ;  want  of  water  ; 
a  horrible  grass,  termed  the  Flechilla,  which  works  its  way  into 
the  clothes  of  men,  the  wool  of  the  living  sheep,  and  the 
joints  of  mutton  ;  plagues  of  locusts ;  and  alternate  exposure 
to  plunder  by  marauding  Indians  and  Gauchos,  and  to  requi- 
sitions for  valuable  cattle  and  favourite  horses  by  the  vir- 
tuous partisans  of  rival  candidates  for  place.  Doubtless  the 
account  of  a  visit  to  a  comfortable  country  house  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  to  a  saladero  where  cattle  are 
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slaughtered,  skinned,  and  salted  for  exportation  with  more  than 
tho  celerity  of  Chicago,  sounds  attractive.  Nut  it  is  surely 
ironical  iu'Mr.  Gallenga  to  say  that  a  young  man  with  10,000/. 
or  20,000.'.  of  his  own,  "might  do  worse  than  settle  on  the 
broad  lands  of  tho  Plate."  Those  who  command  this  capital 
■will  employ  or  invest  it  elsewhere.  What  is  wanted  is  that 
the  Argentino  rulers  should  make  life  and  property  as  safe  as 
laws  and  tiovernments  can  make  them,  and  give  fair  scopo  for 
the  energies  of  younger  sons  with  healthy  constitutions,  good 
education,  and  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  pounds. 

"We  have  so  recently  noticed  .Mr.  Smith's  excellent  work  on 
Brazil  that  we  must  pas's  oyer  Mr.  (iallenga's  chapter  on  this  vast 
Empire.  If  any  State  in  South  America  can  look  to  tho 
future,  it  is  surely  a  country  which  has  a  revenue  of  fourteen 
millions  slightly  in  excess  of  its  expenditure,  splendid  rivers, 
several  fine  seaports,  and  every  kind  of  tropical  produce.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  question  of  labour  will  be  a  crucial  test  when 
slavery  comes  to  an  end  a  few  years  hence.  This  example  of  a 
successful  trip  may  possibly  induce  those  who  now  multiply  know- 
ledge and  run  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  to  visit  South  America,  and 
form  a  judgment  for  themselves  on  the  multitude  of  topics  started 
and  discussed  in  this  volume  ;  but  it  must  not  be  hastily  assumed 
that  every  traveller  with  an  eye  for  scenery  and  au  ear  and  pen  for 
statistics \v ill  be  able  to  turn  out  as  instructive,  agreeable,  aud  in- 
teresting a  volume. 


BLACKIE'S  FAUST* 

IN  a  general  way  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  too  many 
translations  of  Faust,  in  the  world  already.  Not  that  among 
these  good  ones  are  wanting ;  but,  On  the  contrary,  two  or  three 
are  so  good  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  im- 
proving on  them.  One,  Bayard  Taylor's,  is  more  than  good ;  it  is 
a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  it  would  hardly  be  rash,  considering 
the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  and  the  completeness  of  the 
performance,  to  call  it  the  best  verse  translation  in  the  English 
language.  It  shares  with  Miss  Swanwick's  version,  and  one  or 
two  others  at  most,  the  honour  of  having  gone  through  with  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust  as  well  as  the  First.  Of  Miss  Swanwick's 
work  we  had  occasion  to  speak  not  quite  two  years  ago.  Along 
with  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  translation  (which,  however,  is  of  the  First 
Part  only)  it  may  take  a  place  as  near  Bayard  Taylor's  as  any. 
Close  on  these  comes  Sir  Theodore  Martin's,  which,  if  it  does  not 
everywhere  attain  the  modern  standard  of  exactness,  has  great 
occasional  felicities.  Anster's  work  must  be  named  because  it  is 
familiar ;  but  nowadays  we  can  hardly  count  it  as  a  translation  at 
all.  Besides  these  we  have  the  multitude,  too  many  to  be  remem- 
bered by  name ;  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  meritorious  enough  to 
have  won  distinction  if  their  authors  had  chosen  to  ride  in  less 
crowded  lists.  In  this  state  of  things  we  confess  that  we  look  but 
coldly  on  fresh  additions  to  the  number. 

But  Professor  Blackie  is  not  a  new  adventurer.  He  came  into 
the  field  as  much  as  forty  years  ago,  before  translations  of  Faust 
were  abundant,  and  when  "the  German  language  and  literature 
•were  still  comparatively  unknown  among  us.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  in  some  measure  recast  his  work,  encouraged,  he  tells  us, 
by  approval  of  it  in  its  earlier  form  received  from  both  English 
and  German  scholars  at  various  times.  To  dispute  its  right  to 
exist  under  such  circumstances  would  be  pedantic;  and,  being 
there,  it  can  aftbrd  to  stand  well  enough  on  its  own  merits.  The 
earlier  edition  we  do  not  know.  As  Professor  Blackie's  transla- 
tion now  stands,  it  is  a  vigorous,  careful,  and  faithful  piece  of 
work.  It  is  chiefly  wanting,  we  should  say,  in  subtlety  and  finish. 
It  has  a  kind  of  bustling  air  in  which  the  full  and  delicate 
harmonies  of  Goethe  too  often  disappear.  After  all,  this  defect 
is  in  some  measure  unavoidably  iucident  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Every  translation  of  poetry,  save  in  the  few  cases  of  wonderful 
success,  must  have  to  a  reader  who  knows  the  original  something 
of  the  effect  of  hearing  a  song  through  a  telephone.  And  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  has  certainly  not  fallen  behind  the  average  success 
of  good  translators  in  the  extent  to  which  he  reproduces  the  effects 
of  bis  original.  But  in  this  case  the  standard  of  criticism  is  ex- 
ceptionally severe ;  for  we  cannot  help  comparing  Professor  Blackie 
■with  a  translator  who,  as  we  have  said,  is  more  than  good. 

In  his  preliminary  essay  Professor  Blackie  considers  the  question 
of  Dr.  Faust's  historical  existence.  One  or  two  modern  scholars 
have  sought  to  resolve  him,  like  other  personages  of  fabulous  repu- 
tation, into  a  mere  myth.  But  there  is  quite  sufficient  and  credible 
evidence  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  John 
Faust  was  travelling  about  Germany,  "  making  his  name  known  to 
everybody,  and  making  great  show  of  his  skill,  not  in  medicine 
only,  but  in  chiromancy,  necromancy,  physiognomy,  visions  in 
crystals,  and  such  like,"  as  a  contemporary  describes  him.  From 
another  account  we  learn  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  slain  by  the  devil,  and  that  besides  his  un- 
doubted magical  arts  he  "  was  also  a  great  boaster,  and  pretended 
that  all  the  victories  of  the  Imperial  armies  in  Italy  were  gained 
by  the  help  of  his  magic."  Here  we  have  already  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  Faust  legend  which  was  not  slow  to 
grow  up;  and  it  is  not  immaterial  to  remark  that  these  ac- 


*  Faust:  a  Tragedy.  By  Goethe.  Translated  into  English  Verse,  with 
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counts  arc  the  more  worthy  of  credit  na  coming  from  persona 
to  whom  the  legend  in  its  later  form  was  evidently  unknown. 
Then  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  supposing  a  real  poison  to 
become  the  centre  of  a  supernatural  legend  or  group  of  legend* 
wit  hin  a  moderate  time  of  his  death,  or  oven  before  it,  if  ho  chooses 
to  excite,  instead  of  rebuking,  credulity.  Such  cases  aro  less  un- 
common in  history  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  such  things 
have  happened  in  tho  East  oven  within  living  memory.  Bayurd 
Taylor  sets  forth  the  same  evidence  as  Professor  Blackie,  or  rather 
more,  and  comes  to  tho  samo  conclusion.  Tho  only  question  re- 
maining unsettled  is  whether  more  than  ono  real  Faust  may 
not  havo  boon  involved  in  the  legend.  It  seems  possible  that 
when  John  Faust's  vogue  was  at  its  height,  tho  name  was  of  set 
purpose  assumed  by  travelling  charlatans.  All  this  would  bo  so 
much  additional  facility  for  tho  formation  of  wild  and  confused 
stories. 

Professor  Blackie  goes  on  to  add  to  his  introduction  an  ac- 
count of  the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  which  "  somewhat 
detailed  panoramic  view  of  that  remarkable  production"  he  states 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  not  read  and  are  not  likely  to 
read  it.  But  for  this  declaration,  we  should  have  supposed  some 
intention  of  apology  for  not  translating  it — we  mean  apology 
in  its  older  sense,  as  an  explanatory  justification.  Professor 
Blackie  makes  it  evident  that  for  himself  such  a  task  would  havo 
been  much  against  the  grain,  and  the  tendency  of  his  remarks 
is  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  worth  doing  by  anybody.  He 
has  read  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  manfully  through,  but 
it  was  mostly  pain  .and  grief  to  him.  He  treats  the  whole 
thing  as  a  "  magnificent  failure,"  and  lets  us  perceive,  indeed, 
that  he  thinks  it  much  more  a  failure  than  magnificent. 
"  There  may  be  some  few  great  things,  and  some  won- 
derful things,  and  not  a  few  wise  things  (as  who  could 
expect  otherwise  from  Goethe)  in  the  Second  Part  of  Faust ; 
but  it  is  certainly  neither  a  great  drama  nor  the  just  sequence 
of  a  great  drama."  Over  the  episode  of  Helena  Professor  Blackie 
almost  loses  his  temper.  Euphorion  is  altogether  too  much  for  him. 
"  Of  such  a  strange  jumble  we  may  say  truly,  as  Jeffrey  said 
falsely  of  Wordsworth's  '  Excursion,'  This  will  never  do."  Con- 
fidence is  one  of  Professor  Blackie's  particular  and,  one  may  say, 
favourite  qualities ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  it  in  a 
generation  when  people  are  apt  to  think  twice  and  thrice  of  possi- 
ble criticism  for  once  of  the  thing  they  have  got  to  say.  But  this 
is  going  rather  far  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  judgment.  Fifty 
years  ago  or  more,  when  Selena  made  its  appearance  as  a  detached 
instalment  of  the  second  part  of  Faust,  Mr.  Carlyle  said  of  it  by 
no  means  "  This  will  never  do,"  but  something  very  different, 
which  may  now  be  read  in  his  collected  essays.  To  Mr.  Carlyle 
rather  than  to  Professor  Blackie  we  must  direct  those  who 
would  be  put  on  the  road  to  rightly  enjoying  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  splendid  productions  of  Goethe's  imagina- 
tion.- Fortified  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  authority,  we  may  here 
briefly  say  that  what  to  Professor  Blackie  appears  a  "  strange 
jumble"  appears  to  us  to  sum  up  with  a  power  unrivalled  in 
modern  poetry  the  ideals  of  Greek  art  and  their  influence  on  the 
modern  mind,  as  the  wonderful  last  scene  in  heaven — to  which 
Schumann's  music  is  the  only  fitting  commentary— presents  in 
quite  another  way  the  best  side  of  mediaeval  and  Catholic  exalta- 
tion. But  the  Mater  gloriosa  fares  yet  worse  at  Professor 
Blackie's  hands  than  Helen.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  closing 
words — 

Das  Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier  ist  es  gethan  ; 
Das  Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinau — 

are  presented  by  him  to  the  English  reader  thus  ? — 

Beauty  immortal 
The  rapt  spirit  hails, 
Where  the  eternally- 
Female  prevails. 

Of  course  translation  is  baffled  here ;  but  only  total  want  of 
sympathy  could  enable  a  scholar  of  Professor  Blackie's  ability  to 
turn  out  such  a  caricature,  even  by  way  of  incidental  illustration. 
Bayard  Taylor's — 

The  Indescribable, 

Here  it  is  done  ; 

The  Woman-Soul  leadeth  us 

Upward  and  on ! — 

is  at  least  in  the  right  direction  towards  the  movement  and  spirit 
of  the  original.  And  it  is  just  the  finer  spirit  and  movement  that, 
even  where  he  is  in  sympathy  with  his  author,  Professor  Blackie 
does  not  always  preserve. 

But  we  have  one  word  yet  to  say  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  in 
general.  Before  we  complain  of  it  for  not  being  dramatic  in  the 
ordinary  sense  we  must  be  satisfied  of  our  right  to  expect  it  to  be 
dramatic.  No  such  right  can  be  discovered  in  the  conditions  or 
the  professions  of  Goethe's  work.  If  we  conceive  him  as  start- 
ing with  the  general  intention  of  building  up  a  great  poem  in 
dramatic  form  on  the  lines  of  the  Faust  legend,  two  things  are  at 
once  plain.  The  first  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  much  more 
of  the  legend  in  the  Second  Part  than  in  the  First.  The  Emperor's 
court,  the  phantom  of  Helen  (converted  by  Goethe  to  uses  all  his 
own),  Faust's  coming  to  aid  the  Emperor  by  magic — all  these 
belong  to  the  old  story.  The  next  point  is  that  a  work  following 
these  lines  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  a  continuous 
interest  of  the  properly  dramatic  kind.  It  is  a  strange  involuntary 
tribute  to  Goethe's  power  that  to  most  readers  the  whole  of  Faust 
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isju9t  that  part  which  Goethe  put  into  it  without  reference  to 
the  legend — namely,  the  episode  of  Gretchen.  On  the  popular 
view  of  Faust,  which  is  faithfully  enough  emhodied  in  Gounod's 
opera,  not  only  the  Second  Part,  but  the  First,  is  inexplicable.  For 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  First  Part  which  is  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  action,  considered  from  this  point  of  view  ;  nay,  in  the  Wal- 
purgis  Night  there  is  full  as  much  extravagance  in  the  way  of 
jests  and  allusions  of  transitory  and  even  merely  personal  interest 
a9  anywhere  in  the  Second  Part.  If  the  Second  Part  as  a  whole, 
and  the  close  in  heaven,  are  a  failure,  we  see  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  is  a  "  magnificent 
failure "  too.  To  put  it  shortly,  Faust  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  drama  of  powerful  human  interest ;  how  powerful  perhaps 
only  those  know  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  on  the 
German  stage.'  But  that  is  surely  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
contain  and  be  a  great  deal  more.  And,  therefore,  we  feel  that 
in  his  introduction  Professor  Blackie  strikes  a  wrong  note,  and,  so 
far  as  in  him  lies,  misleads  the  English  reader  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  First  Part,  which  alone  is  to  be  presented  to  him  in 
an  English  dress. 

We  have  not  offered  to  criticize  Professor  Blackie's  translation 
in  detail,  and  such  a  process  cannot  indeed  be  satisfactory  unless 
performed  on  a  scale  that  would  exhaust  both  critic's  and  reader's 
patience.  The  reader  will  perhaps  prefer  to  take  our  word  for  it 
that  the  work  is  solid  and  honest  work.  We  have  not  disguised 
our  opinion  that  better  has  been  done;  but  this  is  good  notwith- 
standing. As  a  fair  specimen,  we  give  in  part  Faust's  soliloquy  in 
the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act : — 

Spirit  Supreme !  thou  gav'st  me — gav'st  me  all, 

For  which  I  asked  thee.    Nut  in  vain  hast  thou 

Turned  toward  me  thy  countenance  in  fire. 

Thou  gavest  me  wide  Nature  for  my  kingdom, 

And  power  to  feel  it,  to  enjoy  it.  Not 

Cold  gaze  of  wonder  gav'st  thou  me  alone, 

But  even  into  her  bosom's  depth  to  look, 

As  it  might  be  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 

The  grand  array  of  living  things  thou  mad'st 

To  pass  before  me,  mad'st  me  know  my  brothers 

In  silent  bush,  in  water,  and  in  air. 

And  when  the  straining  storm  loud  roars,  and  raves 

Through  the  dark  forest,  and  the  giant  pine, 

Koot -wrenched,  tears  all  the  neighbouring  branches  down 

And  neighbouring  stems,  and  strews  the  ground  with  wreck, 

And  to  their  fall  the  hollow  mountain  thunders  ; 

Then  dost  thou  guide  me  to  the  cave,  where  safe 

I  learn  to  know  myself,  and  from  my  breast 

Deep  and  mysterious  wonders  are  unfolded. 

Then  mounts  the  pure  white  moon  before  mine  eye 

With  mellow  ray,  and  in  her  softening  light, 

From  rocky  wall,  from  humid  brake,  upfloat 

The  silvery  shapes  of  times  by-gone,  and  soothe 

The  painful  pleasure  of  deep-brooding  thought. 


THE  LEADEN  CASKET.* 

IT  is  Mrs.  Hunt's  misfortune  that  the  title  she  has  chosen  for 
her  novel  will  alienate  that  large  class  of  readers  to  whom 
"  not  to  know  the  end  "  of  a  book  is  the  only  inducement  to  read 
the  beginning.   If  Mrs.  Hunt  had  followed  the  example  of  some  of 
her  conirmporaries,  and  called  it  "  Only  a  Girl,"  or  "He  was  but  a 
Landscape  Painter,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  the  reader  would 
have  been  left  in  peace  to  conjecture  which  of  the  three  eligible 
gentlemen  and  two  charming  younjr  ladies  ultimately  become  I 
united,  and  which  of  them  prefer  to  die  of  consumption  in  foreign  J 
parts.    But,  with  the  Merchant  of  Venice  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
us  all,  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  cannot  help  knowing  that  he 
has  only  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  poorest  and  humblest  person  in  i 
the  bool;,  and  behold  !  he  has  discovered  the  leaden  casket — the 
successful  wooer.    And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  foregone  conclusion,  1 
we  doubt  if  the  most  ingenious  will  be  able  to  guess  the  plot  of 
the  story ;  for,  notwithstanding  appearances,  there  is  a   plot.  I 
Those  who  do  not  care  about  guessing,  and  are  content  to  take 
and  enjoy  the  events  as  they  come,  will  find  ample  repayment. 

Olive   Brooke,   the   heroine,  i9   a  little  girl   whose  father 
and  stepmother  are  in  India,  and  who  is  in  consequence  living 
with  ber  uncle  and  aunt,  in  Harley  Street.    By  casual  references 
in  the  book  we  find  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brooke  had  five  children, 
but  as  they  never  make  their  appearance,  the  reader  is  apt  to 
forget  them,  as  their  parents  seem  to  have  done,  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  with  her,  Olive  was  the  only  child  of  the  house.  She 
was  left  pretty  much  at  her  own  disposal,  for  her  uncle  was  away 
all  day,  and  her  aunt,  whose  intentions  were  excellent,  was  too 
much  engaged  in  novel-writing  to  be  able  to  put  them  into 
practice.    We  fell  in  love  with  Olive  from  the  moment  she  con- 
fessed her  inability  to  do  sums — "  They  seem  as  if  they  cracked  me 
all  over  somehow  " — and  she  retains  her  hold  till  the  very  end  of  the  ' 
book.    Left  alone  as  she  was.  her  reading  was  somewhat  miscel- 
laneous, and  included  more  novels  than  are  usually  contained  in  the  j 
libraries  of  young  ladies  of  her  years.     TO  remove  her  from  these  i 
studies,  she  is  sent  for  a  while  to  her  grandfather  at  Austerfield,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  she  meets  little  Willie  Morrison,  son  of  a  London  | 
clerk,  and  nephew  of  the  village,  butcher,  in  whom  the  polite  reader  ( 
will  at  once  recognize  with  a  shudder  the  Leaden  Casket.  The 
infant  idyl  of  Olive  and  Willie  is  charmingly  told.  Olive  at  once 
falls  desperately  in  love  with  her  playmate,  not  unconsciously,  as 

*  The  Leaden  Casltet.    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt,  Author  of  " Thornicroft's 
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would  be  the  case  with  most  children,  but  from  a  feeling,  born  of 
her  novel-reading,  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Tha> 
author  has  here  undertaken  a  -very  difficult  task,  but  she  has 
managed  it  most  delicately ;  and,  instead  of  being  disgusted  with 
the  precocity  of  the  child,  we  are  only  amused  and  interested. 
Before  they  part,  she  sketches  out  the  speech  with  which,  in  years 
to  come,  the  boy  is  to  demand  her  hand  from  her  uncle : — 

"  And  when  they  say  to  you,  as  I  am  afraid  they  will  some  day,  Willie— 
for  you  see,  unfortunately,  my  relations  are  of  a  superior  rank  to  yours— 
'  We  cannot  suffer  our  daughter  to  make  this  misalliance — your  station, 
young  sir,  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  union  with  our  house,'  you  are  to 
lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  flash  defiance  with  your  lustrous  brown 
eyes,  and  say, '  Measure  not  my  rank  by  my  birth,  but  have  regard  to  my 
achievements.'  " 

"  I  say,  Olive  !  But  you  are  going  it !  Achievements !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"Nay,  that's  what  they  say  in  all  the  books  that  I  read  ;  and,  besides, 
you  must  have  some  achievements — do  something  very  grand  and  dis- 
tinguished, I  mean  ;  you  must  be  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  or  win  a  battle  all 
by  yourself,  or  write  a  book  that  the  whole  world  will  go  mad  about.  I 
don't  want  to  fix  exactly  what  you  are  to  do,  Willie  ;  but  you  must  do 
something." 

This  passage  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  story.  When  next  we 
meet  Willie  he  has  studied  painting  abroad,  and  is  already  show- 
ing great  promise  as  an  artist.  He  has  never  forgotten  the  days  he 
passed  with  Olive,  who  opened  a  new  world  of  literature  and  poetry 
to  him,  of  which  he  then  took  very  little  heed,  but  which  now  he  is 
beginning  to  value.  Olive  meanwhile  has  grown  up  into  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  to  whom  her  childhood  is  a  very  living  memory,  and 
books  as  dear  as  ever.  It  suddenly  dawns  on  her  aunts  that  she 
is  grown  up,  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  her  into  society. 
These  aunts  are  all  very  well  drawn,  and  very  different.  There  i3 
the  fashionable,  fast,  and  unscrupulous  Aunt  Raymond,  the  novel- 
writing  Aunt  Selina,  and  the  stingy  and  morose  Aunt  Ullathorne, 
whose  chief  pastime  and  extravagance  consists  in  buying  pieces  of 
ground  in  spots  that  she  thinks  eligible  for  her  interment.  A 
rather  doubtful  adventure  into  which  Olive  has  been  dragged  by 
Aunt  Raymond  opens  Dr.  Brooke's  eyes,  and  he  at  once  tells  his 
wife  that  she  must  go  into  society,  and  take  Olive  with  her.  After 
having  led  the  life  of  a  novel-writing  eremite  for  so  many  years, 
it  is  a  little  surprising  that  Mrs.  Brooke  should  continue  to 
have  "  numbers  of  invitations"  for  dinners  and  evening  parties; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  she  picked  and  chose  those  which 
would  afford  her  literary,  artistic,  and  musical  society.  Then 
follows  a  most  delightful  description  of  a  party  given  by 
two  young  poets,  "  at  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  present 
who  was  not  either  already  distinguished  or  certain  to  be  so. 
There  were  poets  and  novelists  and  artists  and  musicians,  and 
ladies  who  looked  as  if  they  had  walked  out  of  pictures  (of  a 
certain  school,  be  it  well  understood).  The  room  was  provided 
with  divan3,  to  which  each  lady  was  led  as  she  entered ;  and 
when  she  was  seated,  a  heavy-headed  flower  was  placed  in  her 
hand,  which  she  graciously  held.  Heavy-headed,  too,  were  the 
fair  ladies  who  thus  came  in  with  hair  frizzed  and  rolled,  and 
twisted  and  filletted  with  gold  or  silver,  or  parti-coloured  bands 
under  which  a  few  flowers  were  naively  stuck,  in  frank  confidence 
in  their  own  powers  of  either  arranging  themselves  or  lending 
themselves  to  adornment  without  any  arrangement.  Most  of  these 
fair  guests  were  clad  in  soft  white,  or  faint  blue,  or  amber  dresses, 
freakishly  made ;  tight  where  other  people  would  have  had  them 
loose,  and  loose  where  it  might  have  seemed  more  convenient  to 
have  had  them  tight."  Brilliant  indeed  must  have  been  the  scene, 
and  when  the  water-lilies,  which  were  the  "  first  course,"  as  it 
were,  faded,  they  were  cast  on  the  floor,  and  were  succeeded  by 
tulips,  carnations,  and  roses,  in  their  turn  to  die  and  be  trodden 
underfoot. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mrs.  Brooke's  whole  nature  was  touched 
by  these  wonders,  and  with  the  promptitude  of  a  truly  great  mind 
she  at  once  began  to  transform  her  household,  including  herself 
and  Olive.  The  description  is  amusing,  but  is  too  long  to  quote, 
and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original.  Into  this  world 
entered  Lady  Brooke,  Olive's  stepmother,  a  woman  of  conven- 
tional ideas  and  utter  indifference  to  the  claims  of  others.  With 
her  usual  insincerity  she  tried  to  flatter  her  sister-in-law  into  be- 
lieving that  she  was  most  interested  in  her  novels,  and  paid  the 
penalty  in  having  to  undergo  many  hours  of  MSS.  reading,  and 
an  evening  at  the  "  Millennium,"  in  which  we  recognize  without 
difficulty  the  soirees  of  a  peculiar  club.  Here,  however,  she  has 
unexpected  luck  in  meeting  with  the  Golden  Casket  in  the  person 
of  the  worthy,  stupid  Sir  John  Ellerton,  who  has  fallen  despe- 
rately in  love  with  Olive.  The  next  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
progress  of  this  love  aflair.  Olive,  taken  away  from  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  turned  loose  into  the  fashionable  world,  imposed  on  and 
cajoled  by  Lady  Brooke,  at  last  consents  to  accompany  her 
mother  to  Scotland,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  John  and  his  mother.  The 
result  is  that,  after  some  weeks,  she  is  talked  into  accepting  him, 
though  the  very  next  day  she  is  overcome  with  remorse,  and  en- 
treats him  to  set  her  free. 

It  is  in  this  Scotch  visit  that  we  become  intimate  with  Mr. 
Ardrossau,  the  sketch  of  whose  character  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  either  in  real  life  or  in  fiction  to  meet  with  a  man 
who,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  modern  novelist,  makes  all  others 
appear  like  half-ripened  plums,  which  are  only  good  on  the  side 
that  has  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sun.  Of  course  we  know  that  he 
is  the  Silver  Casket,  and  resent  bitterly  what  is  in  store  for  him, 
as  well  as  the  cool  way  in  which  Mrs.  Brooke  sums  him  up,  as 
"  pale,  refined,  learned,  but  already  falling  into  the  ranks  of 
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veterans."  IIo  was  only  forty-five,  and  any  woman  might  liayo 
be.'ii  thankful  to  marry  him."  With  Olive  he  promptly  falls  in 
lovo  ;  but  of  this  sho  is  quite  unconscious,  and  only  regard!  him 
as  a  friend.  Sho  sees  a  good  deal  of  him  in  Scotland,  but  of 
course,  after  her  confession  to  Sir  John,  sho  hns  to  loavo  at  once 
with  her  mother.  They  have  a  terrible  journey,  during  tho  first 
part  of  which  Lady  Brooke,  in  order  to  force  her  into  tho  mar- 
riage, tells  her  that  sho  is  only  her  stepmother,  that  Olive's 
own  mother  disgraced  herself  and  was  divorced,  and  that 
she  herself  has  como  to  England  for  the  solo  purpose  of 
getting  Olive  oft'  her  lather's  hands.  While  Olive  is  still 
writhing  with  agony  from  this  announcement,  tho  train  comes 
to  a  standstill  in  a  snowdrift.  Scotch  trains  generally  do  stop 
in  snowdrifts ;  but  wo  have  never  boforo  known  ono  do  so  in 
a  novel.  Wo  are  truly  grateful  to  Mrs.  Hunt  for  having 
introduced  a  new  incident  into  fiction,  and  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  she  has  managed  it.  It  is  hero  that  Willie 
Morrison  and  Olive  meet  again  and  fall  into  conversation.  She 
soon  recognizes  him,  but  is  too  shy'to  introduce  herself,  especially 
as  he  only  knows  her  by  repute  as  a  fashionable  beauty,  and  says 
some  hard" things  on  the  contrast  between  the  woman  of  the  present 
and  tho  child  of  tho  past.  A  little  later  in  London  he  meets  Mr. 
Ardrossan  at  tho  house  of  Mr.  Ambergrcen,  an  eccentric  artist, 
and  is  allowed  to  go  and  make  his  apologies  to  Olive  in 
person.  Sho  is,  however,  far  too  miserable  in  thinking  over 
what  she  has  lately  heard,  and  in  trying  to  circumvent  Lady 
Brooke,  who  is  still  bent  on  tho  marriage  with  Sir  John,  to  be 
very  encouraging  to  "Willie.  He  shortly  afterwards  goes  to  St. 
Hilda  or  Whitby,  and  here  makes  acquaintance  with  Miss  Rosa- 
mond Keithley,  to  whom  he  becomes  engaged  after  his  first 
rejection  by  Olivo.  This  episode  seems  a  little  unnecessary  and 
inadequate,  and  so  does  the  explanation  given  to  Olive  as 
to  the  innocence  of  her  mother,  who  is  at  last  discovered 
on  her  death-bed ;  but  the  author  has  given  us  so  very  little 
to  find  fault  with  that  we  must  make  the  most  of  any  weak- 
ness. The  scene  in  which  Lady  Brooke  tries  to  explain  away  her 
conduct  to  Olive  is  very  powerful,  and  the  meeting  with  Willie 
at  the  Water  Colour  private  view,  when  the  misunderstandings 
are  cleared  away,  is  charmingly  told.  Olive  is  standing  there 
dressed  in  dusky  red  (would  she  not  have  been  in  mourning  for  her 
mother  ?)  when  Mr.  Ardrossan  appears,  and  knowing  that  his  own 
case  is  hopeless,  gives  her  some  good  news  about  Morrison's 
pictures  which  she  is  to  report  to  the  artist  himself.  She  is  very 
proud  and  pleased,  and  in  her  annoyance  at  the  calm  way  in 
which  Morrison  takes  it,  tells  him  that  "it  is  quite  an  achieve- 
ment." Then  she  remembers,  and  tries  to  recover  herself,  but  the 
mischief  is  done. 

How  every  one  is  made  happy  without  behaving  badly  to  any- 
one else  shall  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  For  our- 
selves, the  characters  have  become  our  friends,  and  we  take  leave 
of  their  history  with  regret.  It  will  always  be  the  greatest  of 
pleasures  to  meet  Mr.  Ardrossan.  Kensington  Square  will  have  a  j 
new  attraction  as  being  the  residence  of  Aunt  Ullathorne,  and  we 
shall  never  again  walk  through  Kensington  without  wondering 
which  is  the  highly-favoured  house  that  contains  Mr.  Ambergreen. 
Mrs.  Hunt  may  perhaps  write  another  novel  as  good  as  this,  but  we 
doubt  if  she  will  ever  do  better. 


GORDON  ON  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.* 

WE  may  safely  say  that  at  the  present  time  the  subject  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  occupies  the  attention  of 
physicists  more  than  any  other  branch  ot  study.  Heat,  light,  aud 
sound  are  each  provided  with  a  clear  physical  theory  which  ex- 
plains all  that  is  known  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  other  discoveries ; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  yet  electricity  is  quite  with- 
out any  such  theory.  The  ingenious  hypotheses  from  time  to  time 
propounded  by  mathematical  *  physicists  arc  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  and  some  one  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena;  but  the 
instinct  of  physicists  leads  them  to  regard  these  hypotheses  with 
distrust,  aud  to  look  for  some  simpler  theory,  aud  one  which  can 
be  grasped  by  the  mind  without  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  mode 
of  thought  used  by  mathematicians.  Of  course  the  mathematical 
method  must  be  used  in  all  higher  investigations  ;  but  the  basis, 
or  starting-point,  for  mathematical  calculations  on  physical  sub- 
jects is  usually  so  simple  that  its  outlines  may  bo  easily  grasped 
by  any  one,  however  ignorant  of  mathematics.  All  astronomy  is 
based  on  ono  or  two  laws  so  simple  that  a  child  can  remember 
them ;  and  the  conception  of  ether  and  vibrations  of  uilfcrent 
periods  across  the  line  of  transmission,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  modulatory  theory  of  light  and  heat,  is  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity; and  so,  again,  is  the  physical  basis  of  the  theory  of  sound. 
None  of  this  clearness  can  bo  iound  iu  any  theory  as  yet  put  for- 
ward for  electricity ;  so  that  even  down  to  the  present  time  electri- 
cians are  obliged  to  use  the  old  "  two-fluid"  theory  as  a  memoria 
techmca  by  which  to  hold  their  knowledge  together,  although  it 
has  long  been  discarded  as  a  trustworthy  theory  of  the  phenomena. 
We  have  learned  to  tolerate  the  conception  of  ether,  and  modern 
research  tends  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  probability  of 
it3  actual  physical  existence;  yet  the  mind  recoils  from  the  hypc- 
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thesis  of  two  fluids  which  are  each  perfectly  elastic  and  unafi'ected 
by  gravitation,  and,  further,  which  destroy  each  other  when  equal 
volumes  meet. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  hope  that  tho  true  theory  of  electricity 
cau  approach  tin;  simplicity  of  boat,  light,  and  sound,  for  in 
tho  caso  of  electricity  wo  requiro  an  hypothesis  to  explain  and 
connect  certainly  one  mode  of  motion,  and  perhaps  two  or  three, 
and  ono  or  more  states  of  strain  ;  and,  further,  wo  have 
already  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  to  deal  with  motions 
and  strains  of  both  matter  and  ether.  As  yet  wo  only  know 
that  wo  can  moasure  tho  motion  of  a  current  and  tho  strain 
of  charge,  or  of  a  magnetic  field  in  certain  units,  and  that  they 
have  exact  equivalents  in  other  forms  of  energy ;  but  tho  instant 
that  energy,  whether  in  the  form  of  heat,  mechanical  motion,  or 
chemical  affinity,  is  transformed  into  electricity  of  any  form,  we 
lose  sight  of  tho  machinery,  and  may  even  bo  said  to  lose  sight  of 
the  energy  itself,  until  it  be  reproduced  in  some  better  understood 
form. 

The  enormous  practical  development  of  electricity  which  has 
been  seen  iu  the  last  few  years  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
on  scientific  investigation,  and  we  shall  probably  owe  as  much  to 
the  telegraph  in  its  various  forms  and  to  the  electric  light  in  the 
clearing  up  of  the  problem  of  the  physical  nature  of  electricity 
as  we  how  owe  to  the  steam-engine  in  the  investigation  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  which  forms  the  foundation- 
stone  of  those  stupendous  and  fruitful  modern  generalizations,  the 
conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy.  But  at  present  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  watch  every  electrical  phenomenon  closely,  varying- 
the  conditions  as  widely  as  possible,  and  noting  every  result,  how- 
ever insignificant  it  may  seem.  This  is  being  patiently  and  actively 
done  by  a  vast  body  of  able  experimenters  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  their  results  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of 
books,  but  more  often  as  contributions  to  scientific  journals  and  the 
Transactions  of  different  learned  bodies — a  form  in  which  they  are 
not  easily  accessible  to  scientific  men  who  are  not  actually  engaged 
in  research.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all 
workers  should  know  what  is  being  done  by  others,  and  that  students 
should  have  the  means  of  informing  themselves  of  the  actual  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  but  hitherto  this  information  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  constant  study  of  many  periodicals  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  scientific  world.  Mr.  Gordon's  valuable 
book  comes  now  to  serve  as  a  guide  both  to  the  student  and  to  those 
men  of  science  who  have  not  leisure  to  keep  themselves  posted 
up  in  the  more  modern  work  in  this  branch  of  physics.  Tho 
book  is  carried  down  almost  to  the  day  of  publication,  and  hardly 
any  point  of  importance  has  been  omitted.  Each  branch  is  dis- 
cussed and  explained  in  the  text,  and  in  many  cases  abstracts  of 
original  papers  are  given,  including  those  of  the  author  on  specific 
and  inductive  capacity,  which  have  won  him  his  high  place  among 
physicists.  But  the  great  value  of  the  book  will  be  found  in  the 
full  references  given  in  footnotes  to  other  works,  and,  above  all,  to 
periodicals,  so  that  it  serves  as  a  catalogue  raisonne  to  the  literature 
of  electricity,  at  all  events  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

A  great  deal  of  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  modern  observa- 
tions on  the  discharge  in  vacuo,  and  excellent  abstracts  are  given  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Crookes,  and  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woode  and  Moulton.  At  present  many  physicists  seem  to  look 
upon  this  form  of  discharge  as  one  of  the  weak  places  in  the  barrier 
of  mystery  which  surrounds  electricity,  so  that  the  space  given  to 
its  consideration  cannot  be  regarded  as  thrown  away;  though 
perhaps,  as  these  observations  are  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  physicists, 
the  author  would  have  been  better  advised  had  he  treated  of  them 
at  less  length,  and  devoted  a  little  more  space  to  the  discussion  of 
sonic  other  branches  of  the  subject.  This  leads  us  to  the  consider- 
ation of  one  great  fault  of  the  book  :  many  points  of  deep  scientific 
interest  are  passed  over  with  the  very  slightest  information  ;  the 
whole  theory  of  batteries  and  electro-chemistry,  for  instance,  is 
dismissed  in  the  shortest  possible  space,  and  no  information  is 
given  as  to  modern  investigations  in  this  part  of  the  subject.  As 
all  practical  electricians  are  in  want  of  a  cheap  battery  of  good 
electro-motive  force  and  low  internal  resistance,  which  shall  give 
a  constant  current  on  a  circuit  of  low  resistance,  much  must  have 
been  done  by  experimentalists  to  provide  for  this  want.  But  Mr. 
Gordon  gives  no  reference  to  any  papers  on  the  subject,  and  only 
mentions  one  book  of  importance.  Again,  although  this  is  a 
treatise  on  the  science  of  electricity,  and  not  on  its  practical  appli- 
cation, and  we  may  therefore  excuse  the  author  for  not  describing 
telegraph  instruments,  yet  we  think  that  many  of  the  methods  of 
testing  used  in  practical  work  are  of  sufficient  scientific  interest  to 
be  worth  meution  and  explanation,  and  that,  without  departing 
from  the  physical  and  non-mathematical  character  of  the  book, 
the  whole  subject  of  complicated  branch  circuits  would  have 
been  made  clearer  had  KirchhotFs  laws  been  enunciated,  which 
require  no  more  mathematical  knowledge  for  their  comprehension 
and  application  than  Ohm's  law,  from  which  they  are  really 
derived.  The  task  of  finding  faults  in  so  valuable  a  book  is  not 
pleasant,  so  we  hasten  to  make  all  our  objections  at  once,  and  pass 
on  to  a  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gordon's  desire 
for  absolute  accuracy  and  his  occasional  want  of  power  to  express 
himself  lead  him  into  great  confusion.  In  his  first  page  he  gives 
a  definition  of  an  electrified  body,  and  says  that,  if  certain  proper- 
ties are  exhibited  by  a  body,  it  is  said  to  be  electrified,  and  he  adds, 
in  a  foot-note,  "  not  being  iron  or  steel."  Now,  if  iron  or  steel  be 
electrified,  they  do  exhibit  these  properties,  and  magnets  do  not;  so 
that  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  desire  to  mark  the  difference  between 
magnetism  and  the  properties  of  electrified  bodies,  appears  to  say 
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that  iron  and  steel  when  electrified  behave  in  a  different  manner 
from  other  substances,  and  to  imply  that  magnets  exhibit  proper- 
ties which  they  do  not  really  possess.  The  author,  in  describing  M. 
Plante's  experiments,  has  also  fallen  into  the  common  error  of 
translating./^  metallique  by  "  metallic  thread,''  instead  of  wire. 

Were  this  a  book  of  only  ordinary  merit  and  average  useful- 
ness, these  faults  would  be  not  worth  remarking  on  ;  but,  as  it  is 
•one  of  great  research  and  of  almost  priceless  value  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  scientific  aspect  of  electricity,  they  force  them- 
selves on  our  notice.  The  author,  indeed,  has  only  his  own  merits 
to  blame  for  any  adverse  criticisms  which  we  have  felt  called  upon 
to  bestow  on  his  work.  There  is  only  one  greater  service  which 
he  could  render  to  busy  scientific  men,  and  that  is  to  publish  a 
fresh  edition  of  the  book  every  year,  with  all  the  year's  work 
added  to  the  original  matter.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan  being 
carried  out  (except  the  certainty  of  illness  and  early  death  for  the 
author  and  ruin  for  the  publisher)  is  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
book  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  Post.  Office  Directory.  It 
is  evident  from  the  arrangement  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Gordon  has 
suffered  in  early  years  from  the  "  unhandiness  "  (there  is  no  other 
•word  to  describe  the  quality)  of  the  older  scientific  text-books,  in 
which  the  authors  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  strewing 
the  paths  of  their  readers  with  mechanical  pitfalls,  figures  a  page 
or  two  distant  from  the  text  which  refers  to  them,  plates  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  incorrect  lettering  of  diagrams — and 
numerous  other  devices  freely  used  by  the  older  scientific  writers 
to  worry  and  fatigue  the  student.  But  in  Mr.  Gordon's  work 
all  is  made  smooth.  The  plates  are  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  can  be  referred  to  without  needless  turning  over  of  leaves  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  Errata  are  printed  on  separate  slips,  and 
bound  up  with  the  pages  to  which  they  refer.  The  plates 
themselves  deserve  notice,  as  they  are  quite  the  best  drawn 
and  the  clearest  illustrations  which  have  been  published  in  any 
English  physical  text-book.  Unfortunately  our  English  draughts- 
men are  not  very  successful  in  this  class  of  work,  so  that  the 
highest  praise  we  can  bestow  on  these  plates  is  that  they  contrast 
favourably  with  those  in  French  scientific  books.  Although  we 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  this  work  as  an  elementary  text- 
book for  students,  on  account  of  the  small  blemishes  we  have 
pointed  out,  which  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  those  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  yet  we  can  unhesitatingly  say  that 
all  advanced  students,  and  all  electriciaus,  will  find  it  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  that  any  one  who  possesses  a  copy  of  this  work 
and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Roland's  Library  will  be,  in  physical 
language,  in  a  '"position  of  advantage"  for  all  purposes  of  book- 
work  research. 


OLD  FRENCH  TLATE.* 

MR.  CRIITS  calls  Ins  work  "  a  Handbook  for  the  Collector.*' 
It  is  well  understood  that  a  "  collector,''  in  this  sense  of  the 
■word,  is  a  person  who  prefers  catalogues  to  all  other  kinds  of  liter- 
ature ;  museum  aud  gallery  catalogues  for  serious  study,  and  sale 
catalogues  for  light  reading  and  the  romantic  food  nf  day-dreams. 
To  this  class  Mr.  Cripps  appeals  in  the  thin  volume  before  us.  In 
his  former  book  on  Old  English  Plate  the  mission  of  the  collector 
was  not  made  so  prominent.  There  was,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  provided  for  the  general 
public.  In  this,  the  supplementary  volume,  Mr.  Cripps  has  stuck 
so  closely  to  his  text  that  even  a  thorough-paced  catalogue-reader 
will  pause  at  the  beginning,  deterred  from  proceeding  by  the 
chevaux  de  frisc  with  which,  in  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the 
standards  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  Mr.  Cripps  has  guarded 
his  outworks.  Nor  does  the  book  become  much  livelier  as  we 
go  on.  We  make  our  way  through  many  paragraphs  which 
give  us  such  important,  but  dry,  information  as  this  —  that 
"in  1554  the  standard  was  raised  to  22  carats,  with  a  remedy 
of  a  quarter  of  a  carat  or  eight  grains'';  or  this — that  "from 
1 578,  22- carat  gold,  or,  given  in  milliemes,  gold  of  millesimal 
fineness  "916-66,  has  been  the  English  standard  for  plate,  and 
from  12  Charles  IT.  for  coin  also."  No  doubt  these  and  other 
facts  of  the  same- kind  are  very  valuable  ;  and,  if  collecting  is  in 
the  future  to  bo  elevated  from  a  mere  pursuit  into  a  science,  Mr. 
Cripps  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  was  in  advance  of  his 
age.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  col- 
lectors will  be  able,  without  a  yawn,  to  wade  through  the  array  of 
decimals  and  fractions,  of  carats  and  milliemes,  here  marshalled. 
To  authors  who  have  quantities  of  dry  facts  to  lay  before  the  public 
an  occasional  perusal  of  the  Loves  of  the  Triangles  might  be  recom- 
mended as  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  putting  things.  French  standards, 
handled  by  a  master,  might  possibly  have  been  made  interesting, 
and  might  certainly  have  been  made  readable ;  but  the  only  thing 
"we  can  quote  from  the  first  chapter  is  an  extract  from  the  inven- 
tory of  the  goods  of  King  Charles  V.,  by  which  it  appears  that 
"  sterling  "  silver  is  not  an  exclusively  English  term ;  it  describes 
"  un  hanap  d'or,  plain,  a  couvercle,  de  la  facon  d'uu  calice,  et  a  un 
fruitelet  d'uneroze.  pesant  ij  marcs  vi  onces  vesterlins."  Mr.  Cripps 
might  well  have  added  a  translation  of  this  and  other  old 
French  notes.  Few  of  his  quotations  are  so  easy  as  this. 
It  will  require  some  knowledge,  not  only  of  ancient  French,  but 
also  of  technical  terms  of  art,  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 

*  Old  French  Plate ;  with  Tables  of  the  Paris  JJa/e  Letters,  and  Fac- 
similes nf  other  Marks.  By  Wilfrid  Joseph  Cripps,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1880. 


lowing  : — "  II  est  a  Paris  orlevres  qui  veut  et  qui  faire  le  set  pour 
qu'il  oevre  ad  us  et  as  coustumes  du  mestier  qui  tex  sunt."  This 
is  very  old  French,  and,  moreover,  very  bad  old  French,  and  it 
surely  behoved  the  writer  even  of  a  scientific  book  to  offer  the 
ordinary  "  collector,"  if  not  the  ordinary  reader,  some  kind  of  clue 
to  the  explication  of  such  phrases  as  "  set,"  "  ad  us,"  and  "qui  tex 
sunt."  Nor  is  it  always  quite  easy  to  make  out  Mr.  Cripps's  own 
English.  This  example  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  regulations  of 
the  goldsmiths' guild : — "  Hampered,  as  they  must  have  been  all 
this  time,  hy  the  stringent  regulations  of  a  sumptuary  kind  which 
were  prompted  by  the  necessities  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  and  are  said 
by  Lacroix  not  only  to  have  diminished  the  size  of  the  articles 
they  were  allowed  to  make,"  &c.  If  this  means  anything,  it  is 
that  "  the  regulations  of  a  sumptuary  kind  "  were  allowed  to 
make  articles  in  the  precious  metals;  if  this  is  not  Mr.  Cripps's 
meaning,  he  has  changed  his  nominative  somewhere,  feeling  pos- 
sibly that  it  might  be  tired  before  it  reached  the  end  of  so  long 
a  sentence.  There  are  too  many  such  sentences.  In  a  work 
of  such  care  and  accuracy  of  detail  it  would  surely  have  been 
worth  while  to  spend  a  little  time  on  literary  embellishment. 

As  it  is,  Mr.  Cripp3  has  written,  perhaps  we  should  say  com- 
piled, a  book  on  which  the  lazy  crowd  of  literary  pirates  who 
never  do  original  work  for  themselves  will  pounce  with  avidity. 
They  will  write  out  and  full  stop  his  English  sentences.  They 
will  translate  his  old  French.  They  will  use  all  his  facts,  taking 
care  to  acknowledge  a  few  here  and  there  when  a  doubt  may  be 
thrown  on  their  authenticity  ;  and  Mr.  Cripps  can  only  blame 
himself,  though  he  may  perhaps,  if  his  benevolence  is  equal  to  his 
industry,  derive  some  consolation  from  the  thought  that,  without 
the  dry  bones  of  himself  and  other  investigators  like  him,  a  certain 
number  of  his  fellow  literary  men  would  not  have  wherewithal  to 
make  their  bread.  The  tables  of  old  Paris  date  letters  and  the 
facsimiles  of  the  marks  of  the  Farmers  General  are  now  first  pub- 
lished, having  been  compiled  by  the  author  for  his  own  use.  The 
destruction  of  French  records  in  revolutionary  times,  and  that 
strange  love  of  obliterating  historical  evidences  which  every  now 
and  then  sweeps  like  a  wind  over  the  country,  have  made  the 
materials  from  which  these  lists  were  gathered  extremely  rare. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  old  French  works  are  very 
beautiful,  aud  a  worthy  addition  to  the  most  exclusive  collections. 
The  oldest  piece  here  noticed  is  a  bowl  or  deep  plate  with  a  pattern 
of  beaten  work.  It  has  the  fleur-de-lis  in  a  lozenge  which  is  the 
mark  of  Paris,  and  was  found  with  a  coin  of  1330,  thus  giving  it  an 
approximate  date.  It  is  now  at  South  Kensington.  The  oldest 
piece  described  as  bearing  a  date  letter  is  a  beaker  or  cup 
which  belongs  to  Oriel  College.  It  is  diapered  with  chains  of  SS 
and  the  letter  E  crowned  ;  and  though  it  is  called  the  Founder's 
Cup,  it  really  must  have  been  the  property  of  Prince  Edward,  the 
'  unfortunate  son  of  Henry  VI.  The  date  letter  answers  to  1462-3, 
and,  as  Mr.  Cripps  observes,  the  Queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  was  in 
I  France  in  1462  seeking  the  aid  of  the  French  King  after  Towtou, 
j  From  that  date  the  letters  are  continuous,  but  do  not  differ  ia 
!  alphabets,  like  the  English  letters,  being  confined  to  capitals, 
crowned.  From  1784  the  letter  P  alone  was  used,  the  last  two 
figures  of  the  date  being  placed  beside  it.  This  new  system  only 
lasted  till  the  Revolution.  The  maker's  mark  was  probably  in  use 
long  before  it  was  prescribed  by  statute.  It  was  perhaps  in  1493 
that  the  two  small  points  or  dots  which  are  commonly  observed  in 
the  maker's  mark  came  into  use.  From  1672  the  Farmers  General 
marked  plate,  and  their  marks,  which  varied  considerably  from 
time  to  time,  are  of  importance  as  fixing  a  date.  As  an  example 
of  what  may  be  called  "  the  Turkish  system  "  of  taxation  which 
prevailed  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  nobles,  we  may  cite  the 
existence  of  a  special  poinqon  de  dechartjc  for  objects  marked  gratis. 
It  was  put  on  articles  belonging  to  or  made  for  such  royal,  official, 
and  noble  personages  as  were  exempt. 

The  inecliajval  period  seems  to  Mr.  Cripps  the  most  interesting, 
and  he  gives  us  many  extracts  from  the  early  regulations  of  the 
craft.  But  a  later  ordinance,  made  in  1612,  is  the  only  one  which 
might  with  advantage  be  imitated  at  the  present  day.  It  required 
"  the  goldsmith  to  sell  the  metal  of  their  (sic)  works  separately," 
distinguishing,  that  is,  in  the  bills  what  was  to  be  paid  for  mere 
gold  or  silver,  and  what  for  the  art  of  the  workman.  Such  a  rule, 
or  one  on  such  a  principle,  with  the  grammar  corrected,  might  have 
a  reviving  effect  on  the  dying  art  of  the  silversmith  in  England. 
A  good  many  people  advocate  the  abolition  of  marks,  and  would 
carry  out  various  other  reforms  ;  but  a  regulation  like  this,  which 
would,  so  to  speak,  individualize  art  and  art  workmanship,  might, 
by  establishing  a  value  for  good  design  and  execution  as  well  as  for 
mere  metal,  raise  up  a  spirit  of  competition  among  artificers  and  of 
criticism  among  buyers,  both  of  which  are  at  present  sadly  wanting. 
We  have,  it  is  probable,  good  artists  in  the  precious  metals,  but 
we  do  not  give  them  much  encouragement  at  present;  and,  what 
is  worse,  our  great  silver  trade  is  said  to  be  leaving  us.  The 
troublesome  restrictions  we  put  upon  workmanship,  and  the  various 
j  ceremonies  through  which  an  artist  who  had  produced  a  fine  piece 
I  would  have  to  go  before  he  could  sell  it,  have  their  influence  upon 
I  the  artist  and  the  buyer  alike. 

A  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  provincial 
marks.  Most  of  the  ordinances  which  applied  to  the  goldsmiths  of 
Paris  applied  also  to  those  of  the  local  manufactories  in  such 
places  as  Montpellier,  Marseilles,  Cambray,  Toulouse,  and  Rouen, 
among  others,  some  of  which  could  trace  the  history  of  their 
craft  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  King,  in  1275,  ordered  gold- 
smiths everywhere  to  mark  their  work  with  the  "seign"of  the 
town  in  which  they  dwelt.    This  sign  was  generally  the  coat  of 
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(inns.  But  in  some  placos  the  first  two  letters  of  the  imme  of  the 
town,  or  the  first  letters  of  each  Byllable  of  it,  or  the  first  and  lust 
letters  were  in  use.  Whether  arms  or  lottors  were  used,  the  djtfe 
letter  was  commonly  added  after  the  fifteenth  century.  A  great 
number  of  different  "alphabets  wore  in  use,  and  much  confusion 
ensued;  but  in  1783  nil  letters  wore  abolished,  and  a  now  ami 
peculiar  mark  introduced,  to  which  tho  date  was  added.  This 
new  mark  unfortunately  all'ords  tho  collector  littlo  or  no  clue  to 
the  older  ono ;  and  Mr.  Cripps  gives,  in  addition  to  a  list  of  the 
marks  used  after  1783,  another  of  tho  arms  of  tho  chief  towns  in 
which  tho  manufncturo  of  articles  in  gold  and  silver  was  carried 
on.  Tho  ordinances  of  17S3  wero  only  in  forco  from  1784  to 
17S9,  and  the  marks  are  therefore  of  littlo  importance.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  amusing  in  their  quaintness,  and  form  ex- 
amples of  a  kind  of "  canting  "  heraldry,  in  which  somo  local  allu- 
sion is  often  made.  Thus,  Meaux  very  appropriately  marked 
its  plate  with  a  cat.  A  rising  star  denoted  L'Orieut,  and  a 
castle  Chatillon.  A  wing  stood  for  Alais,  and  a  wineglass  for 
Beaune.  Terhaps  the  bee  of  Abbeville  was  a  pun  on  tho  word 
abheille ;  but  tho  ancient  coat  of  arms  of  the  town  contained  no 
bees,  unless  the  fleur-de-lis  which  decorated  its  upper  portion  had 
originally  been  bees,  as  some  have  imagined.  The  old  arms  of 
Alois,  however,  contained  a  wing,  and  those  of  Chatillon,  a  tower. 
But  the  arms  of  Meaux  contained  no  cat,  but  a  letter  M.  Letters 
are  also  found  in  many  other  French  shields,  as  in  that  of 
Montargis,  which  showed  an  M  between  L  and  F,  or  that  of  Lons, 
which  bore  an  N,  and  lviom,  which  bore  an  It.  Nimes  goes  beyond 
them  all  in  this  particular,  for  her  shield  is  thus  described  : — "  A 
palm  tree  on  a  terrace  with  a  crocodile  in  fess  chained,  and  the 
words  Ool.  Nem.:'  Even  Sir  Izaak  Heard  could  hardly  have  exceeded 
this ;  though  letters  are  not  in  themselves  bad  heraldry,  aud  we 
remember  the  shield  of  a  German  abbey  of  some  antiquity,  which 
bore  this  cheerful  coat — "  a  black  cross  between  the  letters  M,  0,  R, 
and  S."  The  meaning  of  some  of  the  French  marks  is  not  very 
clear.  It  is  intelligible,  however,  why  Falaise  should  bear  a 
lancet,  and  there  is  no  doubt  an  equally  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  scalpel  of  Landrecy  and  the  knife  of  Langres.  The  least 
dignified  of  all  the  marks  is  that  of  Narbonne,  which  should 
surely  have  borne  a  hive,  but  had  a  tobacco-pipe  assigned  to 
it ;  or  that  of  Nevers,  which  had  a  wine-bottle.  Mr.  Cripps  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  the  French  marks  adopted  in  1797, 
of  which  he  says  that  they  are  of  comparatively  little  value  to 
the  amateur,  and  of  none  to  the  antiquary. 


SAILOR'S  SWEETHEART.* 

T\/TR.  RUSSELL  has  been  troubled  in  his  mind  by  certair 
-i-VA  critics — "critics,"  he  says,  "whose  knowledge  of  the  sea  I 
have  the  best  possible  reasons  for  suspecting."  This  is  not  his 
first  story  of  sea  life.  Some  few  years  ago  he  wrote  the  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvcnor.  Now  these  ignorant  critics,  we  learn,  '•  de- 
termined that  various  incidents  narrated  in  that  book  were  im- 
possible." They  can  now  learn  that  these  impossibilities  were 
"  all  of  them  facts'"  (the  italics  are  Mr.  Russell's)  "within  the  ex- 
perience of  twenty  out  of  every  hundred  seafaring  men."  He  is 
aware,  he  goes  on  to  say,  of  his  numerous  shortcomings ;  but  the 
more  he  is  sensible  of  them,  the  more  is  he  "  anxious  to  emphasize 
the  one  virtue  which" — we  again  quote  his  own  words — "I 
honestly  know  my  sea  stories  possess — I  mean  their  truth." 
How  a  man  can  be  said  either  honestly  or  dishonestly  to  know 
the  qualit}'  of  his  own  work  we  altogether  fail  to  understand. 
But,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  Mr.  Russell  does  not  always 
attach  any  very  strict  meaning  to  words.  He  is  a  sailor,  and, 
with  a  sailor's  readiness,  he  takes,  no  doubt,  the  first  word  that 
comes  to  hand,  and  makes  it  serves  his  purpose  as  best  it  may. 
His  new  story,  he  assures  us,  is  as  trustworthy  as  his  former 
one.  In  fact,  "  there  is  not  an  incident  in  A  Sailor's  Sweet- 
heart that  is  not  true."  This  may  certainly  be  the  case,  and 
yet  the  story  itself  may  be  as  grossly  improbable  as  any  that 
was  ever  written.  In  the  claim  that  he  makes  for  credibility 
he  acts  much  as  would  a  cook  who  should  mix  up  in  one  dish 
a  hundred  ingredients,  and  then  maintain  that  the  whole  mess 
must  be  wholesome,  as  there  was  nothing  unwholesome  in  a 
single  article  that  she  had  used.  We  do  not  deny  that,  highly 
improbable  as  appear  to  us  many  of  the  details  of  this  story,  yet 
for  each  some  parallel  instance  might  possibly  be  found.  We 
maintain,  however,  that  the  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of 
the  author's  assurance  of  his  honest  knowledge,  is  as  monstrous 
in  its  improbability  as  any  novel  could  be.  Its  absurdities  in 
this  respect  might  perhaps  have  escaped  our  notice  had  not  Mr. 
Russell  by  his  direct  challenge  called  our  attention  to  them. 
Credibility  is  the  last  quality  that  we  look  for  in  a  story  of  the 
present  day,  and  some  other  of  his  "  numerous  shortcomings " 
might  have  caught  our  attention  even  more  strongly  than  the  utter 
extravagance  o:t  his  plot.  But  he  asks  that  his  story  shall  be 
judged  by  his  truthfulness,  and  by  its  truthfulness  our  readers  shall 
presently  have  a  chance  of  judging  it. 

We  could  wish  that  not  only  Mr.  Russell's  facts,  but  also  his 
words,  were  within  the  experience  of  twenty  out  of  every  hundred 
seafaring  men — of  four  out  of  five  we  should  prefer  to  say.  He 
does,  indeed,  now  and  then  give  us  a  little  of  the  "  avast  there  " 
and  "  shiver  my  timbers  "  style  of  writing  which  was  so  dear  to 
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us  when  wo  wero  young.    Quite  early,  for  instance,  in  the  narra- 
tive, tho  hero,  who  had  boen  wandering  somewhat  widely  from 
his  tale,  exclaims,  "  Lot  mo  clap  on  a  bit  of  extra  canvas  and 
claw  Off  Ihis  shore,  for  I  am  afraid  I'm  too  much  of  a  sailor 
to   fool  happy  in  land   togs."     One   of  his   sailors   "  belays 
eating,"  and  the  hero  himself  at  his  wedding-breakfast,  overcome 
by  his  emotions,  "  belays  his  eloquence  for  a  spell."    Over  the 
waistcoat  of  an  elderly  gentleman  "  lay  the  bight  of  a  stout 
gold  chain."    This  is  certainly  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
there  is  far  too  littlo  of  it.    No  one,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  hitches 
up  his  trousers,  or  makes  a  profane  reference  to  his  mate's  leo 
scuppers.    Davy  Jones's  locker  is  never  so  much  as  heard  of. 
Theve  is  plenty  of  sea  talk,  but  it  is  no  longer  of  the  good  old  kind. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  may  lie  in  tho  fact  that  the  merchant 
service  has  followed  the  Royal  Nav)7,  and,  like  it,  has  gone  to  tho 
devil.    At  all  events,  it  seems  uncommonly  dull.    AVe  certainly 
did  not  understand  all  the  sea  lingo — to  use  the  correct  term — of 
Smollett  and  Marryat.     Somehow  or  other,  nevertheless,  we 
enjoyed  it,  in  spite  of  our  ignorance.    There  was  a  rollicking 
heartiness  about  it  which  was  very  dear  to  us.    But  out  of  Mr. 
Russell's  nautical  terms  we  can  get  nothing.    Let  him  not  in 
some  future  preface  class  us  among  those  critics  whose  knowledge 
of  the  sea  he  merely  suspects.    We  have  no  wish  to  hide  our 
ignorance,  and  wo  frankly  own  that  there  are  a  great  many  pas- 
sages in  his  book  which,  for  all  we  know,  are  utter  nonsense. 
At  all  events,  such  experience  as  we  have  gained  in  crossing 
from  Dover  to  Calais  and  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne  throws 
no  light  upon  them.    We   do  not  pretend  for  one  moment  to 
know  what  may,  after  all,  be  the  very  ABC  of  the  sailor's 
art.    No  sense  is  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  such  terms  as  "  we 
lay  boxing  the  yards   about  to  the  catspaws,"  or  "  rousing 
everything  taut  with  the  jigger,"  or  "  the  warp  rang  out  as 
we  tautened  the  bight  of  it,"  or  "  we  boused  the  leech  taut  and 
hauled  out  the  bowline."    Once  indeed — but  only  once — Mr. 
Russell  condescends  to  give  an  explanation  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.    In  a  foot-note  he  explains  the 
term  ratching.    Hatching,  it  seems,  is  "  reaching,  or  fore-reaching 
— that  is,  forging  ahead  when  close-hauled."    We  are  reminded 
how  Johnson,  perhaps  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  on 
board,  asked  what  was  the  use  of  a  certain  part  of  the  ship,  and 
received  as  answer  that  it  was  the  place  where  the  lop-lollyman 
kept  his  lop-lolly.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  scarcely  be  justi- 
fied in  complaining  that  the  language  of  a  story  of  sea  life  is  often 
beyond  our  comprehension.  There  are  many  who  can  understand, 
if  not  all,  at  least  most  of  Mr.  Russell's  terms.    There  are  also 
many  others  who,  by  a  long  course  of  novel-reading,  have  utterly 
lost  the  habit  of  thinking  that  words  ought  to  bear  some  mean- 
ing.   For  these  two  classes  perhaps  Mr.  Russell  may  write.  At 
all  events  we  may  justly  complain  of  the  strange  mixture  which 
he  gives  us  of  nautical  terms  and  of  what  we  can  onlv  call 
novelists'  slang.    Ilis  sailor's  language  we  might  have  stood, 
but  when  it  is  jumbled  up  with  all  the  silly  writing  that 
we  look  for  in  an  ordinary  story,  the  effect  that  is  pro- 
duced is  as  absurd  as  it  is  offensive.    If  we  remember  rightly, 
we  drew  attention  to  this  failing  in  our  review  of  the  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor,  but  our  criticism  has  been  without  any  good 
result.    Commodore  Trunnion  or  Hatchway  alone  could  supply 
that  \igorous  language  which  would  fitly  express  the  reader's 
sense  of  the  absurdities  into  which  this  literary  sailor  falls. 
He  is  great  at  that  vilest  invention  of  these  latter  days — 
the  art  of  word-painting.    His  sunsets  and  his  sunrises  and 
his  moonlight  nights  are  more  wearisome  and  more  monoto- 
nous than  even  the  longest  of  sea-voyages  or  the  dullest  of 
land  stories.    He  will  never  let  the  unfortunate  sun  alone,  but 
keeps  it  always  setting ;  unless,  indeed,  when  he  makes  it  rise.  He 
opens  his  story  with  his  hero  on  land.    He  describes  at  length  a 
summer  evening  "  when  the  sun  has  waxed  (sic)  low."    The  moon 
at  the  same  time  ought  surely  to  have  waned  high.    In  page  20 
the  sun  thus  waxed,  but  in  page  33  it  was  up  again,  and  "the 
sunshine  was  broad  and  searching."    In  page  47  it  was  again 
ready  for  setting— this  time  over  Gravesend.    "  It  filled  the  air," 
we  read,  "  with  [a  purple  haze,  amid  which  every  rope  glanced 
with  the  glint  of  a  spider's  web."    A  sailor  who  has  got  to  glint 
was  not,  we  felt  sure,  far  off  sheen,  and  so  presently  we  came  to 
"  the  sheen  of  the  brass  compasses."    From  Gravesend  the  ship 
gets  down  beyond  Heme  Bay,  and  "  into  the  devil's  own  weather 
for  a  running-down  job."    This  little  bit  of  nautical  language  was 
most  refreshing  to  us.    But  a  fog  had  come  on,  and  through  it 
"the  riding-light  merely  glimmered  like  a  glowworm,  with 
threads  of  lustre  sticking  into  the  fog  like  spikes  of  gold." 
We  pass  through  description  after  description  with  as  much 
labour  as  a  ship  would  pass  through  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
which  for  miles  and  miles  is  covered  with  sea-weed.    At  last 
we  arrive  in  the  Tropics,  and  there  the  author  brings  upon 
his  readers  a  deluge  of  words  which  surpasses,  we  are  sure, 
the  deluge  of  rain  which  he  brings  upon  his  ship.    We  have  a 
horizontal  swell  that  ran  in  outlines,  the  red  light  of  the  sun 
shattered  into  fragments  of  lurid  crimson  by  the  sea,  the  skirts 
of  the  clouds  graduating  from  slate  into  a  lurid  gloom,  the 
tops  of  a  heavy  swell  lucent  with  the  red  western  glare,  peal- 
ing (sic)  canvas,  languid  stars,  a  desperate  flash  of  lightning, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  glancing  in  the  horrid  glare 
like  a  spectral  world  issuing  out  of  chaos.    At  last  the  author 
owns  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  express  the 
character  of  the  sky.    Yet  he  goes  on  in  the  next  line  to  say 
what  it  most  resembled.    In  this  description  he  gives  us  not  only 
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a  nebulous  haze,  and  the  tail  of  a  comet,  but  a  hue  that  was  ex- 
tremely ghastly,  and  a  wall  of  spume  and  a  long  high  reach  of 
foam.  How  spume  differs  from  foam  we  are  not  told.  However, 
the  lumps  of  foam  presently  winked  like  glow-worms.  Perhaps 
this  was  more  than  spume  could  do. 

We  are  leaving  ourselves  but  the  smallest  space  in  which  to 
set  forth  the  plot.  The  briefer,  however,  that  our  analysis  is, 
the  more  easily  will  the  credibility,  or  incredibility,  of  the  story 
be  seen.  The  hero  is  the  second  mate  of  a  ship  bound  to  Peru. 
At  the  opening  of  the  story  he  is  engaged  to  Nelly  Williams,  the 
heroine.  He  takes  a  sad  farewell  of  her  ;  but,  after  they  have  set 
sail,  finds  that  she  has  taken  her  passage  in  his  ship.  A  storm 
comes  on,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  struck  dead  by  lightning. 
He  remains,  however,  in  "  an  erect  posture  "  till  his  fingers  are 
loosened.  The  next  day  a  boat  is  picked  up,  in  which  are  found 
the  captain  and  the  mate  of  a  ship  who  had  been  turned  adrift  by 
their  own  men.  The  ship,  though  it  was  out  of  sight,  is  pursued 
and  caught.  Soon  after  the  hero's  captain  goes  mad  and  hangs 
himself.  Next,  the  wreck  of  a  brig  is  seen.  The  hero  and  two 
sailors  go  to  it  in  a  boat.  He  climbs  on  board,  and  finds  it  almost 
full  of  water  and  abandoned.  At  that  moment  the  boat  gets  adrift 
with  the  two  men  in  it.  One  of  them  breaks  his  oar,  and  so  they 
cannot  regain  the  brig.  A  breeze  rises,  night  comes  on,  and  the 
unfortunate  hero  is  carried  out  of  sight  both  of  the  boat  and  his 
own  ship.  Some  days  afterwards  he  is  awakened  from  a  deep 
3leep  by  the  heroine,  the  faithful  boatswain,  and  a  couple  of  sailors. 
Their  ship  had  been  wrecked,  and  all  had  been  drowned  but  these 
four.  Happily  they  had  come  across  the  brig  when  they  were 
almost  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst.  The  faithful  boatswain  of 
course  dies,  for  faithful  boatswains  never  live  to  see  the  end  of 
the  story.  An  island  is  discovered  where  no  island  had  ever 
been  known  up  to  that  time.  The  brig  is  run  aground,  and  is  put 
into  some  kind  of  repair.  But  a  sudden  breeze  rises,  and  she 
is  blown  off  the  shore,  while  the  two  sailors  are  left  on  land. 
The  hero  and  heroine  have  now  to  manage  the  vessel  as  best  they 
may.  But  there  was  still  one  too  many  to  satisfy  the  author,  and 
so  the  hero  tumbles  overboard.  Happily  the  heroine  has  presence 
of  mind  first  to  throw  him  a  plank,  and  then  to  let  the  boat  drop 
into  the  water.  We  could  almost  have  wished  that  she  had  in 
doing  this  tumbled  over  herself,  so  that,  for  a  brief  space  at  least, 
all  the  crew  and  passengers  might  have,  to  all  appearance,  been  got 
rid  of.  He  gets  back  to  the  ship,  and  regains  the  island.  In  his 
absence  one  of  the  sailors  had  gone  mad,  and,  failing  in  his  attempt 
to  murder  the  other,  had  jumped  into  the  sea.  His  body  could 
be  seen  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  creek.  "  The  water  was  so 
bright  and  clear  that  every  detail  of  the  corpse  was  as  brilliantly 
lefined  as  though  we  examined  it  under  a  concave  glass."  There 
xS  something  not  a  little  offensive  in  such  a  piece  of  writing  as 
this.  To  our  mind  it  is  indeed  more  offensive  than  the  grossness 
of  Smollett,  which  the  present  age,  rightly  enough,  so  strongly 
condemns.  But  to  return  to  the  story.  An  English  gunboat  comes 
in  sight,  and  the  wonderful  adventures  are  brought  to  an  end.  The 
ship  is  carried  into  Valparaiso,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
married.  Such  are  Mr.  Russell's  facts.  We  must  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  decide  how  far  he  has  made  good  his  right  "  to  empha- 
size the  one  virtue  " — how,  by  the  way,  is  a  virtue  emphasized  ? — 
which  he  honestly  knows  that  his  sea  stories  possess. 


CHRISTMAS  LOOKS. 

IV. 

TI^O-DAY  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  want  of  splendour 
J-  of  the  Christmas  books.  Bather  we  might  give  Messrs. 
Strahan  a  friendly  rebuke  for  the  luxe  effrene  of  their  most  illus- 
trious volume,  A  Picturesque  Tour  in  Picturesque  Lands.  The 
cover  is  of  white  vellum,  inlaid  in  mosaic  with  red  and  green. 
The  top  edge  is  gilt,  and  the  leaves  are  of  Dutch  paper  uncut.  The 
very  pretty  vignettes  are  printed  on  China  paper  let  into  the  text, 
and,  as  only  three  hundred  copies  are  printed  for  the  English 
market,  the  book  is  not  only  splendid  but  will  soon  be  very  scarce. 
The  Picturesque  Tour  begins  in  France,  and  among  the  sketches  is 
a  capital  one  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
smaller  vignettes,  such  as  the  initial  letters  and  a  drawing  of  a  stable- 
yard,  are  more  pleasing  in  style  than  the  full-page  illustrations. 
French  artists  contribute  some  of  the  designs  ;  for  example,  the 
picturesque  "  Vision  of  the  Commune."  "  Fishing  in  the  Seine  " 
is  an  amusing  sketch,  though  not  so  humorous  as  Leech's  drawing 
of  the  same  sport.  When  Mr.  Seguin,  the  author  of  the  letterpress 
(very  lively  and  interesting  it  is),  complains  that  French  boys 
"  kick  each  other's  shins,"  we  are  reminded  that  the  same  un- 
manly habit  has  crept  into  some  large  English  schools.  Boxing 
has  almost  gone  out,  and  "  hacking,"  an  atrocious  practice  derived 
from  football,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  The 
portrait  of  the  young  German  mother  (p.  96)  is  so  like  a  man, 
and  a  very  ugly  man,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the 
couvade  is  still  practised  across  the  Rhine.  However,  the 
young  Suabian  girl  praying  at  "  the  woodland  shrine"  makes 
amends,  for  she  is  prettier  than  the  majority  of  Teutonic 
lasses.  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia  all 
receive  their  share  of  big  woodcuts.  Now  we  must  end  by  warn- 
ing Messrs.  Strahan  that,  sumptuous  as  this  book  is,  it  is  not 
the  sort  of  book  that  an  amateur  can  praise  without  reserve. 
The  woodcuts,  when  all  is  said,  are  commonplace,  and  just  what 
we  get  in  thousands  from  the  illustrated  papers.    The  letterpress 


is_ very  good  in  its  way,  but  it  wants  distinction.  What  publisher 
will  bring  out  a  Christmas  book,  not  of  huge  dimensions,  in  which 
the  letterpress  is  literature,  while  the  designs  are  as  delicate  and 
permanently  beautiful  as  those  of  Gravelot  and  Eisen  ?  Our  oift- 
books  are  too  big ;  they  sprawl  over  the  table  clumsily ;  they 
never  would  tempt  the  amateur  with  the  charm  of  a  cheap  octavo 
or  duodecimo  of  Jouaust's  or  Lemerre's.  Our  English  classics 
might  be  reprinted,  and  that  in  form  by  no  means  expensive,  with 
a  simplicity  and  elegance  which  would  make  them  gift-books 
always  acceptable,  and  of  permanent  value.  At  present  much  care 
and  money  are  expended  on  books  which  are  no  more  works  of 
art  than  penny  valentines  are,  books  which  no  man  of  taste  would 
care  to  keep,  and  which  are  doomed  to  grow  dingy  on  round 
drawing-room  tables,  amidst  gorgeous  mirrors,  and  in  a  wilderness 
of  ormolu.  The  Golden  Treasury,  or  Mr.  Arnold's  Selected  Poems, 
are  really  more  beautiful  books  in  every  sense,  and  more  accept- 
able gifts,  than  the  largest  and  most  copiously  illustrated  records 
of  summer  tours.  We  venture  to  speak  seriously  on  the  subject, 
because  the  fashion  of  Christmas  books  is  running  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

Here  is  a  little  book  for  children — Miss  de  Morgan's  Necklace  of 
Prince  Fiorimonde,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane  (Macmillan  and 
Co.) — which  is  not  without  its  faults,  but  which  is  in  a  certain 
way  a  work  of  art.  The  delicate  stamped  cloth  cover,  with  its 
grotesque  designs,  cannot  possibly  last ;  it  must  soon  grow  dingy, 
and  then  be  worn  to  pieces,  in  the  hands  of  children.  So  long  as 
it  is  unusual  to  bind  books  in  England,  we  must  expect  to  have 
covers  of  very  evanescent  prettiness.  Of  the  designs,  we  prefer  the 
quaint  frontispiece  with  children  like  those  of  Andrea  della  Robbia, 
supporting  on  their  shoulders  the  beaded  necklace  of  the  Princess 
Fiorimonde.  The  little  designs  at  the  heads  of  chapters  are  also 
original  and  graceful.  Among  the  larger  sketches,  we  prefer 
that  of  the  donkey  and  the  pedlar.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  too 
"  mimsey,"  if  we  may  borrow  a  hard  word  from  the  "  Song  of  the 
Slaying  of  the  Jabberwock."  Miss  de  Morgan's  stories  are  per- 
haps the  best  modern  marchen  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  She 
has  greatly  improved  as  a  storyteller,  and  the  fate  of  the  wicked 
Princess  is  as  appropriate  as  that  of  Gruffanuf  in  the  Hose  and  the 
Ping. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  send  us  Keats's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
a  very  handsome  volume,  illustrated  with  etchings  by  Mr.  C. 
O.  Murray,  whose  drawings  on  wood  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  praise.  The  frontispiece  represents  the  lovers  but  ill-accoutred 
for  fleeing  forth  into  the  storm.  The  owl,  that  "  for  all  his  feathers 
was  acold,"  is  a  delightful  drowsy  creature,  cowering  among 
the  ivy  leaves.  We  do  not  care  for  the  "  holy  man  "  (Stanza  2). 
He  is  too  like  the  Hermit  "  symbolitixed  by  a  picture  of  an  old 
cove,  none  too  well  dressed,  and  rather  down  on  his  luck,"  if  we 
may  quote  the  immortal  prophet  of  the  Turf,  Nicholas  of  ancient 
days.  The  pretty  girl  (Stanza  7),  with  the  angel  overhead,  is 
terribly  commonplace.  The  heroine,  with  her  rich  attire  "  rustling 
to  her  knees,"  is  picturesque,  but  too  like  an  Ophelia.  The  last 
etching  of  all  is  graceful ;  but  the  magic  of  Keats's  poem  has 
escaped  Mr.  Murray,  and,  indeed,  we  doubt  whether  any  artist 
could  render  it  with  a  point  and  some  printer's  ink. 

Among  the  Christmas  numbers  the  Belgravia  Annual  (Chatto 
and  Windus)  seems  much  the  most  diverting.  Mr.  Payn's  story 
of  the  "  Reduced  Dinner-party "  alone  is  enough  to  convert  a 
cenobite  to  Pantagruelism,  while  persons  naturally  cheerful  can 
scarcely  hope  to  read  it  without  serious  injury  to  that  part  of  the 
inner  machinery  which  we  use  when  we  laugh.  Every  sentence 
provokes  mirth  ;  but  the  Colonel's  walk  in  the  fog,  from  the  Duke 
of  York's  column  to  St.  James's,  is  the  most  explosive  passage. 
How,  by  the  way,  did  the  gallant  colonel  "  smell  the  Devonshire 
Club  "  twenty  years  ago,  the  date  of  the  legend  P  Mr.  Lucy,  Mr. 
Grenville  Murray,  and  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  contribute  other  papers, 
and  Mr.  Henley  vies  with  a  poeta  ignotus,  Mr.  Libbel,  in  singing 
tuneful  ballades. 

The  Green  Room  (Edited  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott.  George  Rout- 
ledge  and  Sons)  has  every  element  of  popularity.  The  public, 
which  does  not  care  for  mere  literary  meu,  loves  the  writings  of 
actors,  who  contribute  freely  to  this  annual.  Mr.  Irving's  little 
tale,  "  The  Neighbour's  Bairn,"  is  almost  too  sad.  We  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  the  negro  dialect  in  Mr.  Florence's 
"  Tennessee  Tom."  Mr.  Burnand's  "  Traveller's  Tale  "  is  very 
impressive.  Mr.  Byron  contributes  anecdotes  of  Charles  Kean, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  other  short  amusing  pape/s. 

High  Water  Mark  (Richard  Dooling.  Tinsley's  Christmas 
Number)  is  a  very  wonderful  story  with  some  very  wonderful 
pictures,  which  are  almost  as  good  as  riddles,  and,  by  a  curious 
mischance,  are  never  placed  opposite  the  events  they  are  meant  to 
illustrate,  but  appear  several  pages  afterwards.  The  tale  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  comedy.  We  have  a  lovely  widow,  a  young  man  nearly 
frozen  to  death,  an  unjust  will,  accompanied  with  the  whimsical 
condition  that  the  heir  was  to  be  present  in  a  certain  room,  at  a 
certain  hour,  one  year  from  that  date.  After  spending  the  in- 
tervening time  in  idleness,  though  the  young  man  believes  him- 
self not  only  penniless,  but  to  be  subsisting  on  charity,  he  gives  a 
party  in  the  appointed  room,  and  at  the  mystic  hour  panels  roll 
back,  and  an  iron  safe  is  disclosed,  containing  the  property  of  the 
disinherited  youth.  The  safe  has  been  constructed  on  such 
peculiar  principles  that  it  is  wound  up  daily  by  the  action  of  the 
tide  on  every  day  except  this  one,  on  which  alone  it  is  possible  to 
open  it.  The  very  confidential  lawyer  who  on  this  occasion  literally 
acts  the  deus  ex  machind  then  expounds  the  intentions  of  the 
testator,  and  so  the  tale  ends.    People's  thirst  for  the  marvellous 
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must  be  unusually  koon  nt  Christmas  if  they  lind  aiuusoinout  in 
such  stories  as  this. 

The  very  large  class  of  pooplo  who  avo  interested  in  African 
explorations  will  read  with  deep  interest  Mr.  Goddio's  Lake 
Regions  of  Central  Africa  (Nelson),  containing  accounts  ol*  the 
scenery  and  inhabitants  of  the  upper  pari  of  the  Nile,  Congo,  and 
Zambesi  rivers.  Though  apparently  not  himself  a  traveller,  Mr. 
Geddie  has  digested  most  carefully  the  works  of  those  who  have 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  lias  compiled  a  short  and,  as 
far  as  wo  can  judge,  a  very  accurate  sketch  of  the  investigations 
aud  their  results.  To  this  avo  added  some  maps,  and  a  preface 
stating  tho  earliest  attempts  at  exploring.  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
lind  Mr.  Stanley  seriously  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ft  missionary,  and  to  read  of  King  Mtesa  being  induced  to  adopt 
Christianity  on  his  representations.  Precept  must  be  singularly 
severed  from  practice  in  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Uganda. 

Tho  new  edition  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Bickers')  is  only 
noticeable  on  account  of  the  twelve  photographs  from  modern 
pictures  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  Of  these  the  most  pleasing 
and  unconventional  are  the  Vicar  taking  leave  of  his  eldest  son,  by 
Stothard,  and  the  two  sisters  preparing  Moses  for  the  fair,  by 
Maclise.  In  this,  however,  as  in  Newton's  "Return  of  Olivia," 
poor  little  Dick  and  Bill  fare  very  badly,  having  much  more  the 
.air  of  babies  just  able  to  walk  than  of  the  sturdy  young  people 
they  really  were. 

A  Christmas  Child  (Mrs.  Moleswovth.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  Macniillan  and  Co.) — Mrs.  Molesworth's  books, 
charming  as  they  often  are,  are  sometimes  very  puzzling.  One 
never  quite  knows  for  what  particular  age  they  are  most  suitable, 
and  though  they  are  generally  about  very  little  children,  they 
would  probably  not  be  understood  by  them.  A  Christinas  Child  is, 
however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  a  pretty  story  about  a  tiny 
boy,  and  would  only  interest  little  people  a  very  few  years  older. 
The  illustrations  are  extremely  graceful,  and  are  a  great  addition 
to  the  book. 

The  matter  in  Peter  Parley's  Annual  (George  and  Sons)  is  less 
varied  than  usual,  but  will  not  receive  a  colder  welcome  on  account 
of  the  greater  length  of  its  stories.  There  is  a  tale  of  a  runaway 
boy,  an  episode  in  Byron's  boyish  life,  and  a  sketch  from  the 
Crusades,  in  which  Richard  I.  is  made  to  talk  in  the  peculiar  style 
that  our  mediaeval  ancestors  are  supposed  to  affect.  In  reality  he 
probably  swore  a  good  deal.  The  pictures,  both  coloured  and 
otherwise,  could  well  have  been  omitted. 

Between  her  inexhaustible  invention  and  her  endless  travels, 
material  never  runs  short  in  Lady  Barker's  stones.  The  White 
Rat,  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  and  Jemmy  the  Monkey  came  from  very 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but,  like  most  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
they  each  had  a  history,  while,  as  for  Kaspar,  the  hear,  his 
virtues  and  courage  are  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

The  History  of  Good  Bog  Fanny  ;  and  other  Stories  (Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Nelson  and  Sons). — Mrs.  Gaskell's  name  is  of  itself  sufficient 
guarantee  that  these  tales  will  be  simple  and  interesting  and 
.suited  to  the  children  for  whom  they  are  written.  We  think  that 
the  adventures  of  the  monkeys  will  prove  the  favourite. 

Family  Fortunes  (Edward  Garrett.  Nelson  and  Sons)  is 
what  it  purports  to  be — a  domestic  story  of  the  Scotch  middle 
classes.  It  gives  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  life  they  lead, 
and  of  the  privations  that  Scotch  parents  will  undergo  in  order  to 
obtain  a  good  education  for  their  children.  The  book  is,  however, 
unnecessarily  drawn  out. 

Tuscan  F'airy  Tales ;  taken  down  from  the  months  of  the  People 
(With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  J.  Stanley,  engraved  by  Edmund 
Evans.  Satchell). — The  amount  of  "  local  colouring "  in 
these  stories  is  just  sufficient  to  lend  the  old  tales  a  new  charm. 
The  "  Little  Convent  of  Cats "  is  merely  the  story  of  the  good 
girl  who  did  her  work  and  was  rewarded  for  it,  and  her  ill- 
conditioned  sister  who  wants  tho  reward  without  performing  the 
work.  "The  Woman  of  Paste"  is  the  history  of  a  remarkably 
sagacious  Prince  who  refused  to1  have  a  wife  that  could  not 
laugh ;  and  the  "  Three  Cauliflowers "  is  a  Tuscan  version  of 
"  Blue  Beard,"  in  which  Fatima  gets  the  better  of  the  monster. 
Here  and  there  Italian  rhymes  are  scattered,  which,  once  read, 
take  pleasant  hold  on  the  mind.  The  illustrations  and  the  letter- 
press are  printed  in  sepia,  which  has  a  curious, but  not  unpleasimr, 
effect. 

Shakspeare's  Stories  Simply  Told  (Mary  Seainer.  Nelson). — 
It  seems  a  pity  to  take  auy  roundabout  ways  of  introducing 
Shakspeare  to  children,  particularly  as  children  who  could 
understand  and  appreciate  these  stories  would  be  quite  capable  of 
reading  the  original.  Miss  Seainer  says  in  her  preface  that 
"  care  has  been  taken  to  omit  any  expression  which  might  be 
deemed  unsuited  to  young  readers;"  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  children  who  begin  at  an  early  age  to  read  Shakspeare 
ever  get  the  slightest  harm  from  any  of  the  plays,  as  they  merely 
pass  over  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  are  quite  content  to 
leave  it  alone.  Still,  granted  that  a  prose  rendering  is  preferable, 
Miss  Seamer  has  done  her  work  very  well.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  in  outline,  vary  considerably  in  merit,  but  for  the  most  part 
are  tolerably  good. 

Warne's  Illustrated  International  Annual  (Edited  by  Joseph 
Hatton.  Warne  aud  Co.) — The  best  story  in  this  Annual  is 
"Waldemar's  Violin,"  by  Lady  Lindsay.  It  is  full  of  pretty 
pictures,  and  the  mysticism,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  is  not  overdone. 
"  Along  the  Sea  Walk,"  by  Barnet  Phillips,  is  a  rather  unreal 
American  sketch  with  no  particular  merit.  The  rest  of  the  tales 
are  of  a  more  sensational  character. 


Under  Slieee  Haw  (11.  E.  Erancillon.  Grant  and  Oo.'l 
Christmas  Number  for  1880)  is  a  well-told  tale  of  Ireland  in  '98. 
This  is  a  complicated  Enoch  Ardenish  sort  of  story,  and  contains 
many  sensational  incidents,  but  unliko  Fiwch  Arden  every  one  u 
ultimately  made  happy. 

The.  Leisure  Hour  (56  Paternoster  Bow)  has  a  more  brilliant, 
exterior  than  usual ;  but  its  long  story,  "  Nine-Tenths  of  tho  Law," 
js  hardly  up  to  tho  usual  mark.  Some  readers  may  prefer  Miss 
Beale's  "  Idonea,"  which  has  its  scene  laid  among  the  rivers  and 
castles  of  Northumberland, 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  name,  the  Sunday  at  Home  (Re- 
ligious Tract  Society)  contains  more  distinctively  religious  matter 
which  will  take  the  conscientious  reader  many  months  to  get 
through.  Tho  stories  are  of  tho  usual  sort,  quitu  harmless  and 
sufficiently  entertaining. 

The  F'ortune-ttlliny  Birthday  Book  (C.  A.  M.  Burdett. 
Routledge  and  Sons). — The  prophecies  here  only  differ  from  those 
in  other  birthday  books  from  being  less  known.  Of  course  the 
more  definite  they  are,  tho  less  likely  they  are  to  hit  tho  mark. 

Christian  Herald  Annual,  1 88 1. — These  stories  are  lively  and 
pleasant  reading,  and  have  the  happy  endings  suitable  for  Christmas 
stories. 

With  true  German  taste,  the  Birthday  Book  of  German  Litera- 
ture (J.  W.  L.  Nelson)  is  printed  in  light  blue,  and  has  a 
red  and  gold  cover.  Surely  the  world  has  had  enough  birthday 
books. 

The  Folloxviny  of  the  Flowers  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.)  is  suffi- 
ciently pretty  to  make  us  regret  the  coarse  colouring  of  the  illus- 
trations. The  letterpress  tells  of  different  famous  gardens,  and 
then  goes  on  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  flowers  themselves.  Woven 
in  with  this  are  songs  gathered  from  various  poets  in  praise  of  the 
flowers. 

The  Fisherman's  Boy  (Nelson)  is  an  old-fashioned  tale  of  tho 
kind  known  as  "  Sunday  books,"  with  the  phraseology  peculiar  to 
works  of  this  class. 

We  have  left  ourselves  scant  space  this  week  for  notices  of 
Christmas  Cards,  but  must  say  a  word  in  praise  of  those  published 
by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  Here  we  have  "  folding 
menus  "  in  the  style  of  ancient  Hellas,  of  India,  aud  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  rose,  thistle,  and  the  prickly  shamrock  being  all  repre- 
sented. Happy  thought  for  a  poem  by  Miss Parnell — "Touch  not 
the  shamrock,  lest  it  may  sting  thee  !  "  A  combination  of  menu 
and  "  name-card  "  is  particularly  ingenious.  Floral  almanacs,  floral 
Christmas  cards,  designs  representing  the  happy  inmates  of  well- 
regulated  aquaria,  all  appeal  to  the  genial  tastes  and  frolic  fancy  of 
the  delightful  and  long-desired  season  of  Yule. 

We  should  have  mentioned  in  our  last  notice  of  Christmas 
Books  that  the  Boy's  Oivn  Annual  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Leisure  Hour. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

T\/TR.  WEDMORE  has  chosen  to  prefix  what  his  peculiar 
taste  leads  him  to  call  a  "  prologue  "  to  a  second  series  of 
Studies  in  English  Art  (1)  ;  and  in  this  prologue  there  is  much 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  world  at  large.  What  can 
be  more  interesting  and  desirable  than  to  learn  that,  if  Mr.  Wed- 
more  had  dedicated  his  book  to  anybody,  which  he  has  not  done, 
he  would  have  dedicated  it  to  a  friend  who  "  joins  to  a  particu- 
larly sensitive  and  learned  appreciation  of  art  the  wisdom  of  never 
having  written  anything  about  it "  ?  Whether  Mr.  Wedmore 
shares  this  mysterious  friend's  appreciation  or  not  is  perhaps  an 
open  question  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  pity  that  he  does  not  share  his 
wisdom.  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  exhibit  his  friend's  wisdom  as 
in  order  to  come,  by  a  somewhat  tortuous  way,  to  an  explanation 
of  his  own  that  Mr.  Wedmore  brings  in  the  subject.  He  pictures 
this  friend  asking  him  "  awkward  questions."  "  Why,  for  instance, 
he  may  say,  do  I  include  this  chapter  on  Romuey,  in  which  1 
have  placed  first  in  my  volume  so  sterile  a  bit  of  work?"  The 
ridiculously  affected  answer  to  this  purely  imaginary  question 
need  hardly  be  quoted  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
that,  for  reasons  which  will  be  plaiu  to  people  well  up  in  con- 
temporary art  literature,  the  chapter  on  Romney  is  certainly 
not  the  worst  in  the  book.  "Again,"  says  Mr.  Wedmore, 
convinced  apparently  that  his  book  will  give  rise  to  discussion, 
"  it  may  be  objected  that,  in  a  volume  of  Studies  in  English 
Art,  there  is  included  a  study  of  Meryon,  a  wild  but  en- 
gaging personality,  known  to  some  chiefly  as  a  French 
bastard,  who  was  the  etcher  of  Paris."  Whether  it  is 
probable  or  not  that  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  making 
objections  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Wedmore  has  foreseen,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  a  good  many  people  will  "object" 
to  art  matters  being  handled  by  a  writer  capable  of  so  execrable  a 
piece  of  bad  taste  as  is  contained  in  the  lines  just  quoted.  It 
seemed  as  if  in  the  "  study  "  of  Meryon's  works  which  we  had  the 
disagreeable  task  of  reviewing  in  these  columns  some  time  ago, 
and  which  is  here  reprinted,  the  author  had  gone  as  far  as  he  well 
could  in  the  direction  of  the  mingled  bluntness  of  perception  and  affec- 
tation of  manner  which  recall  memories  of  "  Janus  Weathercock  ;  " 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  sentence  about  Meryon  in  his 
"  prologue"  he  has  outdone  all  former  efforts.  Then,  to  paraphrase 
a  sentence  of  the  author's  own,  "  then,  Mr.  Wedmore's  style." 


(1)  Studies  in  English  Art.  Second  Series.  By  Frederick  Wedmore, 
London  :  lientley  &  Son. 
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Here  are  two  specimens  of  it  taken  from  the  "  stuJy  "  of  Cruik- 
shank  : — "  As  Time  went  on  apace,  neither  the  passage  of  Time 
itself,  nor  the  hard  work  which  crowded  the  days  of  his  maturity 
in  art,  nor  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  later  years,  when 
Cruikshank,  no  longer  quite  in  the  movement  of  the  day,  was 
solaced  by  visits  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  chiefly  of  a  very  few 
who  were  collectors  of  his  work,  or  of  some  stray  humourist  still 
faithful  and  confident  in  the  achievements  of  so  many  years  ago — 
as  Time  went  on,  Cruikshank  wore  well  and  slowly,  so  that  it  was 
truly  said  of  him  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  once  been  very  old  and 
then  had  forgotten  it.''  Here,  amongst  other  choice  beauties,  there 
is,  it  will  be  observed,  not  even  one  halfpenny-worth  of  verb  to 
an  intolerable  deal  of  nominative.  Another  sentence  not  less  remark- 
able, in  another  way,  is  this  description  of  Cruikshank's  illustration, 
in  Oliver  Twist,  of  Sykes  on  the  house-roof : — "  An  ugly  corner 
of  one  forgets  what  obscure  quarter,  the  squalid  house,  the 
chimney  with  rope  tied  round  it  by  the  escaping  and  hunted  man 
now  staggering  on  the  broken-tiled  roof,  the  evil  and  worn  face, 
the  energy  of  action — that  is  the  main  subject."  Mr.  Wedmore 
should  surely  have  italicized  "  one  forgets  "  to  show  that  he  meant 
the  word  to  stand  not  for  the  generality  of  people,  but  for  "  the 
immense  critic."  What,  again,  does  Mr.  Wedtnore  think  he  or 
any  one  else  gains  by  his  beginning  a  paragraph  as  he  begins  the 
very  next  one,  in  a  style  which  reminds  one  of  nothing  but 
Pumblechook's  hurling  arithmetical  questions  in  a  jerky  way  at 
Pip,  "  And  Miss  Eske "  f  If  Mr.  Wedmore's  affectations  and 
pedantries  and  pieces  of  bad  taste  were  a  trifle  less  glaring  and  re- 
pellent than  they  are,  one  might  hope  for  his  shaking  them  oft' ; 
since  sometimes,  and  especially  in  his  chapter  on  Mr.  Burue  Jones, 
what  he  has  to  say  is  in  the  main  true  and  sensible  enough.  But 
even  wiser  thoughts  than  his  would  be  ruined  by  so  horrible  a 
fashion  of  utterance,  and  there  is  an  air  of  elaborateness  and  satis- 
faction about  Mr.  Wedmore's  worst  pieces  of  literary  composition 
which  leaves  no  room  for  believing-  that  he  will  cease  to  admire 
his  own  method. 

Mr.  Gunn  has  prepared  a  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Mr.  Timbs's  Abbeys  and  Castles  of  England  and  Wales  (2).  The 
work  is  handsomely  and  carefully  got  up,  and  is  well  suited  for  a 
gift-book. 

Mr.  Eden's  volume  about  Africa  (3)  is  skilfully  compiled  and 
arranged  from  the  narratives  of  "  a  few  travellers,"  concerning  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  continent,  and  has  been  produced  with 
the  hope  of  awakening  interest  in  the  subject,  and  inducing  the 
reader  to  consult  larger  works.  This  it  is  pretty  certain  to  do. 
The  general  account  of  the  country  with  which  the  book  opens  is 
clearly  and  attractively  written,  and  Mr.  Eden  has  taken  in  his 
subsequent  chapters  exactly  the  points  which  are  best  suited  for 
his  purpose. 

There  is  much  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Kinsey's  Report,  with  its  appendix,  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  International  Congress  on  the  Education  of  the  Beat  (4). 
He  himself,  like  the  other  contributors  to  the  volume,  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  "  German  "  system,  and  we  confess 
that  we  cannot  see  what  arguments  there  are  to  be  brought  for- 
ward on  the  other  side.  A  brief  extract  from  a  contribution  by 
Mrs.  Hall,  the  principal  of  a  private  school  for  the  deaf,  may  give 
some  general  notion  of  the  points  at  issue,  which  we  cannot 
within  our  present  limits  notice,  as  it  might  be  interesting  to  do, 
in  detail: — 

The  belief  that  the  voice  of  the  deaf  must  he  harsh  and  unnatural  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  we  have  to  overcome  in  arguing  for  the  "  German  " 
system.  In  England  many  people  have  known  or  heard  of  deaf  persons 
educated  under  the  method  introduced  by  Wallis  and  Braidwood,  whose 
voices  are  most  harsh  and  disagreeable,  and  erroneously  supposing  this  to 
be  the  same  as  the  "  German  "  system,  they  blame  the  "  German  "  for  a 
failure  which  is,  in  truth,  the  natural  result  of  a  degenerated  "  Combined  " 
system  into  which  signs  and  linger-talking  have  been  introduced.  As  I 
originally  taught  them,  my  pupils  were  examples  of  this.  Those  who 
heard  them  speak  condemned  their  voices  as  harsh  and  unnatural.  Taught 
now  by  the  "German"  system,  the  same  people  say  they  are  not  un- 
pleasant and  are  easy  to  Be  understood.  This  I  attribute  to  the  constant 
use  of  the  voice,  together  with  my  own  increased  skill  and  watchfulness  in 
teaching. 

As  to  the  question  of  signs  and  finger-talking  alone  being  used, 
there  are  some  remarks  later  on  on  the  importance  to  the  general 
health  of  exercise  being  afforded  to  the  lungs,  and  this  seems  in- 
deed a  sufficiently  obvious  consideration.  Apart  from  this  a 
person  who,  although  stone  deaf  is  not  dumb,  is  of  course  in  a 
better  position  than  a  deaf  mute.  The  book  is  one  which  should 
lie  examined  by  all  who  have  any  interest  in  a  question  which  is 
of  high  importance. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Miles's  Pugilistica  (5)  affords  no  less 
curious  and  entertaining  reading  than  did  the  first.    No  one  could 

(2)  Alleys,  Castles,  and  Ancient  Halts  of  England  and  Wales;  their 
Legendary  Lore  and  Popular  History.  By  John  Timbs.  Re-edited,  re- 
vised, and  enlarged  by  Alexander  Gunn.  With  Illustrations.  3  vols. 
Korth,  South,  and  Midland.    London:  Warne  &  Co. 

(3)  Africa  seen  through  its  Explorers.  By  Charles  H.  Eden,  F.Ii.G.S. 
London  :  S.  P.  C.  K.   Iscw  York  :  1'otts,  Young,  &  Co. 

(4)  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf.  Held  at  Milan,  September  6-11,  1880.  Taken  from  the 
English  Official  Minutes  read  by  A.  A.  Kinscy,  Secretary  of  the  English- 
speaking  Section  of  the  Congress,  and  Principal  of  the  Training  College 
for  Teaching  of  the  Deaf  on  the  "  German  "  system  at  Ealing.  With  an 
Appendix.   London  :  Allen  &  Co. 

(5)  Pugilistica;  leing  One  Hundred  anil  Forty-four  Years  of  the  History 
r.t'  British  Boxing.  Bv  Henry  Downes  Miles.  3  vols.  Vol.  2.  London  : 
Weldon  &  Co. 


be  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Miles  for  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken, and  his  pictures  of  the  strange  doings  of  the  times  when 
"  The  Ring  "  was  in  its  glory  are  very  vivid.  He  writes,  not 
unnaturally,  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  an  exploded  practice, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  magistrates  who  did  or  did  not 
interfere  to  prevent  prize-fights  are  amusing ;  but,  when  he  has  to 
record  occasions  on  which,  as  at  the  famous  fight  which  is  to  be 
described  in  his  last  volume,  the  ring  was  broken,  and  a  scene  of 
turbulent  disorder  took  place,  he  extenuates  nothing,  but  writes 
of  what  occurred  with  severe  indignation.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  the  extreme  good-nature  and  even  affection  displayed  to 
each  other  by  rival  pugilists  before  and  after  their  contests ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  practice  of  "  The  Ring  "  contrasted  advan- 
tageously with  that  which  prevails  in  the  only  surviving  form  of 
prize-fight,  the  German  students'  schlager-duel,  on  which  Mr. 
Miles  made  some  inaccurate  but  not  altogether  unjust  comments 
in  his  former  volume.  For  the  member  of  one  corps  to  have  any 
social  relations  with  the  member  of  another  with  whom  he  may  be 
told  off"  any  day  by  his  captain  to  fight  would  be  a  startling  breach 
of  etiquette.  Of  the  lives  included  in  Mr.  Miles's  present  volume, 
those  of  Tom  Spring  and  of  Langan  are  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  both  men  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  chivalry  towards  their  antagonists. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Cambridge  University  General  Al- 
manack and  Register  (6)  is  remarkable  for  one  passage  the  full 
absurdity  of  which  can  only  be  realized  by  University  men. 
Early  in  the  book  comes  a  long  list  of  "  Officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity," beginning  with  the  Chancellor  and  ending  with  the  Bis- 
tributors  of  Crane's  Charity.  Then  there  is  a  head-line  "  Uni- 
versity Officers,"  surmounting  this  extraordinarily  heterogeneous 
catalogue : — 

Organist.  G.  M.  Garrett,  Mus.D.,  St.  John's.  Clerk.  Henry  Smith. 
Ularshuls.  Henry  Boning  and  J.  Sheldrick.  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden.  R.  Irwin  Lynch.  Curator  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Brof.  S. 
Colvin,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Messrs.  Warne's 
Model  Cookery-Booh  (7),  with  many  illustrations  in  colours,  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Kronheirn  "  from  the  objects  themselves." 

We  remember  a  work  by  the  author  of  Party-giving  [(8)  which 
was  called  Society  Small-Talk,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
writer  gave  us  some  entirely  new,  original,  and  hopelessly  blunder- 
ing views  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  French  language 
in  singing.  With  this  remembrance  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
in  the  present  work  of  such  dishes  as  Langues  de  Bceuf-decoree 
and  Dinde  farce  au.v  trvffes.  Nor  is  it  strange  to  come  upon  this 
passage,  "  An  aesthetic  lady  had  decorated  her  dinner-table  with  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  had  arranged  the  menu  on  the 
like  ethereal  principles.  Her  husband's  satirical  comment  on 
the  florid  feast  was  '  une  autrefois  (sic)  mon  ami  (sic),  moins  de 
fleurs  et  plus  de  nourriture.'  "  We  regret  to  find  that  the  author 
speaks  with  approbation  of  adhering  to  the  conventional  arrange- 
ment of  entrees  and  rcleves  at  an  English  dinner  ;  but  this  too  is 
not  surprising.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  book  is  full  of  care- 
fully compiled  statistics  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  various  kinds  of 
entertainments,  and  that  the  author  gives  perfectly  sound  advice 
on  the  question  of  champagne  at  balls,  &c. 

A  Nest  of  Sparrows  (9)  is  a  succession  of  scenes,  partly  imagined, 
but  chiefly  drawn  from  life,  among  poor  children  in  a  large  city. 
The  tone  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  good,  but  not  goody ;  the 
children  are  like  real  children;  and  the  squalid  scenes  amidst 
which  they  pass  much  of  their  lives  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very 
like  real  scenes.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  singularly  touching  ; 
and  the  writing,  which  is  quite  free  from  affectation,  is  relieved 
by  pleasant  bits  of  child  humour. 

The  translation  by  Mrs.  or  Miss  Corey  of  Baudet's  Lettres  de 
mon  Moidin(io)  is",  on  the  whole,  spirited  and  commendable; 
but  the  translator  fails  at  times,  as  most  translators  will  fail,  in 
giving  any  equivalent  for  French  idiom.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
such  a.  failure.  "  The  sea,  the  wind,  they  had  not  their  natural 
voices  ;  at  every  instant  it  seemed  as  though  some  one  were  calling- 
me  from  the  staircase ;  with  that  a  fever  and  a  thirst.  ...  I  put 
my  comrade  on  his  bed,  and  a  sheet  over  him ;  the  end  of  a  prayer  " 
(the  italics  are  ours),  "  and  quick  to  the  alarm-signal." 

Miss  Buckley's  Life  and  her  Children  (11)  is  another  of  the 
many  books  which  she  has  made  on  the  subject  of  natural  history. 
Its  title,  we  learn  from  the  preface,  "  is  intended  to  express  the 
family  bond  uniting  all  living  things."  To  treat  of  this  in  a  small 
volume  of  some  three  hundred  pages,  is  what  may  be  termed,  in 
common  parlance,  "  a  large  order."  The  work  may,  no  doubt,  be 
of  use  in  awakening  an  interest  in  young  minds  as  to  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals  ;  and  probably  that  is  all  that  was  really  in- 
tended, although  the  expression  in  the  preface  of  some  such  inten- 
tion is  somewhat  marred  by  the  statement  that  the  author  has 

(6)  The  Camhridge  University  General  Almanack  and  Register  for  the 
year  1881.    Cambridge  and  Loudon  :  Maemillan  &  Co. 

(7)  Warne's  Model  Cookery.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Mary  Jewry. 
Fittieth  Edition.    London  :  Warne  &  Co. 

(8)  Party-giving  on  every  scale.  By  the  Author  of  "  Manners  and  Tone 
of  Good  Society,"  &c.    London:  Warne  &  Co. 

(9)  A  Nest  of  Sparrows.  By  M.  E.  Winchester.  London  :  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

(10)  Letters  from  my  Mill.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated  by  Mary 
Corey.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(n)  Life  and  her  Children:  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from  the 
Amoeba  to  the  Insects.  By  Arabellaj  B.  Buckley,  Author  of  «  Fairyland  of 
Science,"  &c.   London  :  Stanford. 
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hoped  to  employ  "  si  more  aysteuintie  way  than  is  usuul  In  ordinary 
works  on  Natural  History." 

Dr.  Fothergill's  little  work  on  Food  for  the  Invalid  (12),  which 
is  humorously  dedicated  "To  the  shadoof  Kdward  (iibhon  the 
historian,  whose  gastronomic  proclivities  have  preserved  for  us  the 
feasts  of  Ancient  Rome/'  is  not  the  less  a  useful  book,  tho  receipts 
given  in  which  may  be  consulted  witli  advantage,  even  by  people 
who  do  not  answer  to  tho  mystic  letters  I.  C.  D.  G.,  which  ap- 
pended to  them  signify  Invalid,  Convalescent,  Dyspepsia,  and 
Gouty. 

"  AmniM  the  uther  erli  roporterz  woz  Wiliam  Wudward,  ov  the 
Morning  Krouikel,  who  eust  to  koniit  a  debate  to  momori,  and 
made  sekretli  a  memorandum  ov  important  passaje/..  When  the 
'  Hons'  roze,  he  went  home,  aud  rote  out  tho  hole  of  tho  speechez, 
trusting  a  litel  to  hiz  memoranda,  but  chiefli  tu  biz  memori."  Tho 
foregoing  quotation  from  The  Literary  Ladder  (,13)  is  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  work  is  composed,  chosen  not 
quite  at  random,  for  we  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  quoting  any 
words  in  which  Mr.  Ueade's  or  Mr.  Pitman's  new  letters  appear. 
The  fact  of  new  letters  being  employed  at  all  is  in  itself  strong 
enough  evidence  against  the  "  Fonetic  "  system,  which  may  be 
useful  enough  for  shorthand,  but  can  only,  from  the  specimens 
hitherto  before  us,  make  the  learning  of  spelliug  from  longhand 
even  more  dillicult  than  it  now  is. 

Mrs.  Gray's  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  brightly  written 
sketches  (14)  of  lives  of  remarkable  women,  some  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  a  shorter  form  in  Good  Words  and  in  The  Sun- 
day Magazine.    The  subjects  are  well  chosen  aud  well  treated. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Smith's  Voyage  o  f  St.  Paid  (15),  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  work 
last  year,  and  was  told  by  his  bookseller  that  it  was  out  of  print. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  publishers  that  this  was  a  pity,  and  they 
replied  by  undertaking  to  produce  the  present  edition,  if  the 
Bishop  would  write  a  preface  to  it.  The  preface,  after  giving  this 
explanation,  points  out  the  qualities  which  rendered  Mr.  Smith 
peculiarly  fit  to  write  such  a  work,  and  dwells  upon  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  one  which  should  be  not  merely  read,  but  studied. 
The  Bishop  relates  how  he  once  complained  to  the  late  Dr. 
"Whewell  that  he  had  been  looking  in  vain  for  a  copy  in  the 
University  Library,  to  which  "Whewell  replied,  "  Serves  you 
right ;  every  one  ought  to  buy  that  book.''  The  present  edition 
itself  is  a  corrected  reprint  of  the  last  published  by  the  author, 
with  certain  alterations  and  additions  by  the  editor. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  well- 
known  work  on  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (16). 

(12)  Food  for  the  Invalid.  By  J.  Milner  Fotheigill,  M.D.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

(13)  The  Literary  Ladder.  By  A.  Arthur  Keade.  Loudon  :  F.  Pitman. 
Bath  :  Isaac  Pitman,  Phonetic  Institute. 

(14)  Wise  Words  and  Losing  Heeds.  A  Book  of  Biographies  for  Girls. 
By  L.  Conder  Gray.    London  :  Marshall,  Japp,  &  Co. 

(15)  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paid.  By  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Jordan  Hill.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Walter  E.  Smith. 
With  .1  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

16)  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Leslie 
Stephen.    2  vols.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 


The  Ikon  Trade. —  IVe  find  from  our  correspondence  that  there 
has  been  some  misapprehension  of  a  reference,  in  our  last  week's 
article  on  this  subject,  to  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Swan  and 
Brothers.  In  the  compttrison  between  the  week  before  last  and 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  reference  intended  ivas 
not  to  the  outturn  in  a  single  week,  which  would  have  had  no 
bearing  on  our  argument,  but  to  the  stock  then  actually  in  the 
public  stores. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

Thj  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  will  OPEN 
January  1,  1881. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 
T)ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

^  PIUETQRIUM,"  "  CIIIUST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM. "  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each  :>.'!  hv  'JJ  feet ;  with  ■'  Dream  of  Pilate's  wife,"  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  tut. 
at  the  DOKE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

rpiIE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 

-*-  PICTURES,  by  BF.ITIS1I  mid  FOREIGN  ARTISTS.is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR 
TOOTH  s:  SON'S  GALLERY,  0  Iluymarket,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is., 
Including  Catalogue. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. — The  following  are  the  Dates 

^  at  which  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  for  the 
Year  Issl  will  commence  : 

Matriculation   Monday,  January  10,  and  Monday,  June  20. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  First  B.A.,  Monday,  July  18. 

Second  B.A.,  Monday,  October  21. 

Master  of  Arts  Branch   I.,  Monday,  June  ti  ;    Branch  II,,  Monday,  June  13 ; 

Branch  III.,  Monday.  June  20. 
Doctor  of  Literature  First  D.  Lit.,  Monday,  June  ti. 

Second  D.  Lit.,  Tuesday,  December  6. 
Scriptural  Examinations*  ..  Tuesday,  November  22. 
Bachelor  of  Science  First  B.Se.,  Monday,  July  18. 

Second  11. Sc.,  Monday,  October  17. 
Dot-tor  of  Science   Within  the  first  Twenty-one  days  of  June. 

1SuMor  **~ SnitM  Monday.  January  3. 

Doctor  oj  Laws  Thursday,  January  13. 

bachelor  of  Medicine  Preliminary  Seientifid  Monday,  July  13. 

First  M.B..  Monday.  July  2o. 

Second  M.B.,  Monday,  November  7. 

Bachelor  of  Surf/cry  Tuesday,  November  29, 

Master  in  Sun/cry  Monday,  November  28. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  Monday,  November  28. 

SU8e^£$!T°. !^!'.C.\  Monda-v» December  12. 

Bachelor  of  Music  First  B.Mus.,  Monday,  December  12. 

Second  B.Mus.,  Monday,  December  19. 
Doctor  of  Music  First  D.Mus.,  Monday,  December  12. 

The  Regulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations  and  Decrees  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  "  The  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  Burlington  Gaidens,  London,  W." 

December  4,  1879.  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

PRYSTAL   PALACE    COMPANY'S   SCHOOL  of 

PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. -The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  January  3. 
I.  The  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Engineering  Division.  III.  Colonial  Section.  Stu- 
dents ot'  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  are  prepared  by  systematic  practical  instruction 
lor  Professional  Articles  ;  so  that  on  entering  an  Engineer's  Offiees  or  Works  the  Pupil  may  be 
at  once  useful  to  his  Principal,  and  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  learning 
open  to  him  because  he  has  mastered  the  elementary  details  of  his  profession.  Gentlemen  are 
prepared  lor  Colonial  and  ibreiirn  enterprise — Prospectus  on  application  to  the  underpinned,  in 
Office  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company's  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  in  the  Library, 
Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 

]yj   A   L    V    E    E    N  ^COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  besin  on  Friday,  January  28,  1881. 

T3RIGHT0N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  25,  1881. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

DO     V     E     R  ~~ C     O     L     L     E     G  E. 
Prcsi  dent-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
A  Chapel  and  another  new  Boarding  House  have  recently  been  completed.   Each  Boarder 
will  now  have  a  separate  Bedroom. 

The  2nd  place  ibr  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  &c,  have  been  obtained 
during  the  last  year. 
Tuition  from  13  to  IS  Guineas.   Board.  £16  6s. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  the  IIcad-Master,  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq. 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

\fTCTORIA    COLLEGE,    JERSEY. — The  FIRST  TERM 

*  1831,  will  begin  on  Friday,  January  21.  For  terms  of  Boarding  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

e     PAUL'S    COLLEGE,    STONY    STRATFORD. — 

^— '  •  Wardett-atet— Bar.  H.  W.  McKENZIE,  Keble  Coll.,  Oxford,  late  Sub- Warden  of  S. 
Paul's.    A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  in  accordance  with  Church  of  England  Principles.  Terms, 

Sixty  Guinens  Full  particulars  from  Rev.  11.  W.  McKuxziii.  Address,  until  December  16, 

Wellington  Coll.,  Wokingham  ;  afterwards,  Stony  Stratford. 

CTRATFORD-ON-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A..  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modem  Sides.  Junior 
Department  lor  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  Pluymjr  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  be.    Terms,  60  and  GO  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

pHIGWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Founded  1629,  on  the 

borders  o.  Enping  Forest,  offers  a  sonnd  EDUCATION  on  the  system  of  the  Modern 
Sides  of  the  Public  Schools.— Apply  to  licv.  B.  D.  Swallow,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

A  BINGDON    SCHOOL,   Berks    (Six   miles  from  Oxford), 

oilers  at  much  lower  cost  the  advantages  of  the  larger  Public  Schools,  a  thoroughly 

sound  Education,  u  healthy  site,  excellent  accommodation  Apply  lor  entrance  next  Term 

and  full  particulars,  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Head- Master. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  ROMSEY.— A.  M.  HEATHCOTE, 

*  "  B.A.  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS,  between  Seven  and  Fourteen,  for  the  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Masters  ibr  French,  German,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Drilling.  Quite  in  the 
country  ;  good  air.  Number  of  Pupils,  under  Twenty.  Terms,  £136  to  £150.  Prospectus,  with 
all  particulars,  on  application  to  A.  M.  IIeatucote,  Esq..  Woolley  Green,  near  Romscy. 

"PRANK  COOPER,  M.A.  Oxon,  prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for 

the  Public  Schools.  The  House,  expressly  enlarged,  stunds  close  to  the  sea,  on  gravelly 
soil,  between  Bournemouth  and  Lymiiigton.  References  given  and  required.— Address  Kiver- 
nells,  Millbrd,  Lymington,  Hants. 
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PJARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

 prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

"ROYS  of  FIFTEEN.— An  experienced  TUTOR,  now  parting 

with  older  Pupils,  wishes  to  receive,  in  a  well-adapted  country  house.  SIX  PUPILS 
who  need  a  comfortable  home  .with  separate  bedrooms)  and  thorough  Education.— Address, 
M.A.  O.xon,  Stittbrd's  Bridie,  Malvern. 

(CONTINENTAL  EDUCATION. — The  WIDOW  of  an  English 

Clergyman,  residineui  Germany  with  her  two  Daughter  e  (Seventeen  and  Nineteen),  will 
undertake  the  CHARGE  bf  ONE  YOUNG  LADY  or  TWO  SISTERS,  t»>  share  in  their 

Educational  advantage*.   Unexceptionable  references  Apply,  in  first  instance,  to  R.  W., 

131  Cheapside,  E.C. 

rpO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  Married  BARRISTER" 

Pending  in  a  heulthy  and  pleasant  Suburb  of  London- -who,  holding  a  Government 
npiMtiutment.  has  his  mormmr*  anil  evening  disc n^a^ed— is  willing  to  ret-eive  into  his  i'limilv, 
and  to  superintend  the  studies  of,  a  GENTLEMAN  RE ADING  for  the  BAR,  or  other  Ex- 
aminations.   Liberal  payment  is  expected  for  the  tutorial  and  other  ndvantuL'es  ottered  

Address,  liKX.  care  of  J.  W.  ButtejWorth,  7  Fleet  Street,  E.C,  Her  Majesty's  Law  Publishers. 

rPHE    ENGLISH     INSTITUTE,    Boarding  Establishment 

-A  for  Y'OUNG  GENTLEMEN,  conducted  by  Mr.  CARL  KOCH,  Memh.  Univ.  London,  will 
be  REMOVED  from  Pinucbcrgto  13a  SC1ILUMP,  Hamburg,  iu  one  of  its  most  genteel 
suburbs. — November  I860. 

rrO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

Uxblidge  Eload,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North- Western  Station-.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  ;'ood  lloonis,  and  is  well  arranged  as,  to  domestic  unices  ;  with  flood 

Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  fields.—: Apply  to  Mr.  J.  BOA&OEB.  Builder,  u  Pleasant  Pluce, 
Pxbridge  Road,  \Y, 

pONSOLS  verms  GROUND  RENTS. — Consols  pay  3  per  Cent. 

f  Freehold  Ground  Rents,  equally  safe,  pay  4  to  4J,  and  eonstantlv  increase  In  value. 
Descriptive  Paper  gratis.  Sixty  Lots  for  Sale.— Messrs.*  GKORGB  13EKEN  &.  Co.,  8li  London 
wall. 

HOTELS. 

T2  RIGHT  ON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

'    Esplanade.    Xear  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Lon?  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Cort'ee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 DENJX.  BULL.  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRAOOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  v^e 

of- the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Mean  temperature  for 
November,  December.  January,  and  February  last.  43*9  deg.  Rooms  facinz  south,  over- 
looking the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Inclusive  terms,  Three  Guineas 
per  week.— Apply  to  Manager. 


E 


NGLAND  to 


AUSTRALIA 

ORIENT  LINE. 


in     FORTY  DAYS. 


ThefollowinsrRoyalMail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  mil  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  aiv  despatched  even-  FORTNIGHT  tor  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore).  MELBOURNE,  .1  ti rl  SYDNEY"  direct,  taking  Passenirera  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 


Tons.  H.P. 

ACONCAGUA                4.107  lino 

CHIMBOKAZO              3,817  050 

COTOPAXI                      1.028  000 

CUZCO                             3.815  650 

GARONNE                        3.876  001) 


Tons. 

JOHN  ELDER    4.152 

LIGURIA   4.CM6 

LUSITANIA    3,825 

ORIENT   O.liSil 

POTOSI    4,219 


1,000 
000 


pccinlly  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
he  passages  hitherto  made  arc  the  fastest  on  record. 


The  above  Steamers  have  1 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages. 

For  further  pnrtieulors  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  se  CO..  13  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  it  Co.,0  Fenchurch  Avenue.  London,  E.C. 


)ENINSULAR  and 


ORIENTAL 

COMPANY. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION 


UNDER  CONTRACT   FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,   AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Weekly  departure  for   Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  lor  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


OrriCES:  122  LEA  DEN  II  ALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

TMIE   PRINTERS  of  "  Society,"  "  The  Citizen,"  Four  other 

Newspapers,  Twenty  Monthly  Periodicals,  and  other  Publications,  possess  unrivalled 
facilities  both  at  London  and  I  hilworth  for  the  production  of  this  class  of  work.  Estimates 
furnished.— UNWIN  BROTHERS,  The  Grcsham  Press,  109A  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


D 


ENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  CHRONOMETERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Apply  to  01  STRAND,  or  31  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  S.   BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
by  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 
It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Showrooms, 

At  3'J  OXFORD  STREET;  I.  1A.2,  3,  S:  4  NEWMAN  STREET  ;  4,0,  &  6  PERRY'S 
PLACE  ;  and  1  NEWMAN  YARD.  LONDON,  W. 
FENDERS,    FIttEIRONS,    STOVES,    RANGES,  &c. 

£    s.  d.    £  s.  d. 

Register  Stoves                                                           from  0     9   0  to  30  0  0 

Chmn-Tilcd  ditto   ,    3     8  0  ,.  36  0  0 

Dog  Stoves                                                                    0   12  0  „  20  0  0 

Fenders,  Bronzed  or  lilack                                        „    n    »  0  „  10  0  0 

Ditto,  Steel  and  Ormolu  ,2    2  11  „  20  15  0 

Fender  Frames  for  Tile  Hearths  ,    1     1   0  „  10  0  0 

Marble     ditto           ditto                                                   2     0   0  „  10  0  0 

Pierced  Brass  Fenders                                                         2     2   0  „  10  0  0 

Fireirons.  Set  of  Three                                                        0     4   3  ,.    6  10  0 

Ditto,  Rots  for  Tile  Hearths,  per  pair  ,   o  12  0  „  la  10  0 

GAS  AND  HOT- WATER  WORK. -Estimates  free. 

BEDSTEADS,   BEDDINQ,   AND  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS,  of  best  make  only,  from  10s.  Od. 

BEDDING  of  every  description  made  on  the  premises,  and  guaranteed  of  pure  materials  and 

good  workmanship. 
American  Walnut  machine-made  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

A  large  Stock  of  cheap,  useful,  and  sound  Furniture  of  the  above  make  on  view 
ut  prices  usually  charged  for  ordinary  deal. 
FURNITURE  lor  Bed,  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms,  and  every  article  necessary  for  House 
Furnishing.  „  _  _ 

EASY  TERMS  OF  PURCHASE. 
Special  arrangements  made  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  with  reference  to  CREDIT, 
without  in  any  w  ay  altering  the  system  of  Plain  Figures  ami  Fixed  Prices,  thus  retaining  to 
the  Purchaser  all  the  advantages  of  Prices  arranged  for  net  Cash. 

COLZA  OIL,  highest  quality    2s.  I0d.  per  gallon. 

KEROSINE       „        ..    Is.  Od. 

In  drums  of  five  galluns  and  upwards   Is.  Od. 


I    L    L    I    A  M 


BURTON. 


w 

WILLS 

"  WESTWARD   HOI " 

WILLS'  "WESTWARD  HO!"  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 

"  When  all  thing*  were  made,  none  was  made  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man's 
Companion,  a  barh'  lor's  Friend,  o  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man  s  Bleep,  and  a  chilly  inun'n  Fire.  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.1'— Kim/nley's  "  Westward  Ilol "  In  1  oz..  2  oz.  &  1  oz.  packets,  lined  with  tinfoil. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


1NJORTH    BRITISH    and    MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

X^  COMPANY'. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  £2,000.000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL   430.000 

RESERVES  AND  BALANCE  OF  UNDIVIDED  PROFIT. .  1,142,470 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 
ACCUMULATED  FUNDS-LIFE  ASSURANCE  BRANCH..  £2.990.885 

ANNUITY  BRANCH   311,002 

The  Life  and  Annuity  Funds  are  specially  invested  to  meet  the  obligations  arising  under 
the  Life  Policies  and  Annuities,  and  are  not  liable  for  the  obligations  of  the  Fire  IX'partmcnt. 
REVENUE  FROM  LIFE  PREMIUMS  AND  INTEREST  ..  £418,574 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— BONUS  YEAR  1880. 
The  Books  for  the  Current  Quinquennial  Period  close  on  December  31  next. 
POLICIES  on  the  Participating  Scale  opened  in  1SW0  will  Share  in  the  Division  then  to  fo 
made,  and  ut  future  Divisions  will  rank  for  an  additional  Bonus  as  compared  with  luter 

entrants. 

NINE-TENTHS  of  the  WHOLE  PROFITS  of  the  Life  Assurance  Branch  ore  allocated 
to  Participating  Policies.  The  Bonus  at  last  division  ranged,  according  to  the  age  oi  the 
Policy,  from  £1  5s.  to  £2  per  cent,  per  Annum  on  the  OrigiuarSum  Assured. 

ANNUITIES  of  all  kinds  granted  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  NETT  FIRE  PREMIUMS  for  1879  were   £902.070 

FIRE  INSURANCES  at  Home  and  Abroad  may  be  eflected  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Chief  Offices  : 

LONDON   01  THREADNEEDLE  STREET. 

EDINBURGH  G4  PRINCES  STREET. 

p  H  (E  N  I  X        FIRE  0~~ F  F  ICE. 

-*-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON._Estaui.isiii:i>  1782. 
Prompt  ami  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  eflected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMITELD,  Secrctar  >/. 

G    U    N      ~F     I     R     E       ~~0    F    F    iTc  E. 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 
Established  1710.    Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  Effected.   Sum  Insured  in  1879.  .£202. -192,101. 

FRANCIS  B.  RELTON.  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-1    Established  1803._1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  Gmtral  Vanaaer. 

TOSS     OF     TIME    IS     LOSS     OF    M  ON  E  Y ! 

—  ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME,  and  mav  be  provided  against  by  n  Policy 
of  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  hugest 
Accidental  Assurance  Company.    Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIRD,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000.000.  One  Million  and  a  Half  has  been  paid  as  compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations, the  Local  Agents,  or  61  Cornhill.  Londun. 

WILLTAM  J.  VIAN.  Sen-clan/. 

THE     AGRA     BANK.    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1,000,000.     RESERVE  FUND,  £175,000. 
Head  Office — NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branches  in  Edinburgh, Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurraehee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  tor  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  und 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interestdrawn.and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


HEAL  &  SON. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 
I3ITSriXSrC3-R,002Vn  FURNITURE, 
XDR^AATUXTG-ROOIVi:  FURNITURE- 


HEAL  cc  SON,  195  to  1!)S  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

T7<URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or    APARTME  N  T  3 

-*-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Ex  tra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free. —248, 249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Load, 
and  19.2(1,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  1802.   


DECORATION. 


1VTORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  tho 

-*-»-L  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessar? 
works  at  moderate  cost.     MORANT  &■  CO.  personally  superintend  all  woifc 

entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


D 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC, 

O     U    L    T    O    N  W     A     R  E.— 

As  inferior  imitations  of  their  celebrated  ART  STONE  WARE [  arc .being  intro 


srs.  DOULTOH  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their  ART  PRODUCTIONS  in 
ar  an  impressed  Stamp,  with  the  name  in  full,  "  DOULTON.  LAMBETH,"  with 


duced,  Mes 
variably  be 

the  year  of  manufacture. 


A 


POLLINARIS  WATER. 

"  Laurca  donandus  Apollinari."— Horace,  Book  IV.  Ode  2. 
GOLD   MEDAL,    PARIS,  1879. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS  COMPANY'.  LIMITED,  19  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON,  S.W. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"HTHE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  in  Pockets  and  Tins. 


THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  i ,3 1 2,  Vol.  50.  December  1 8,  1 880.  [  T  ^a.  ]        Price  6d. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  CABINET. 

THE  papers  which  report  from  time  to  time  the  alleged 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  can  scarcely 
be  furnished  with  official  information.  Their  statements 
are  often  probable,  and  they  may  be  true  ;  but  Ministers 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  their  decisions,  except 
on  rare  occasions  by  common  consent.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  no  similar  communications  appear  to  have 
been  made  to  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Government. 
Eor  the  present,  it  will  be  prudent  to  judge  the  Ministers 
only  by  their  public  acts.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  not 
altered  the  day  on  which  Parliament  is  summoned  to  meet, 
and  it  appeal's  that  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards 
are  actively  employed  in  providing  reinforcements  for 
Ireland.  The  general  impression  that  a  Coercion  Bill 
is  at  once  to  be  introduced  on  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment may  be  accepted  as  correct.  It  seems  impos- 
sible that  any  Government  can  miss  the  opportunity 
of  checking  Irish  anarchy,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
throwing  upon  Parliament  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  and  order.  According 
to  one  probable  rumour,  the  project  of  land  legisla- 
tion is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  embodied  in  resolu- 
tions. The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the 
other  necessary  measures  of  coercion  can  only  take  the 
form  of  a  Bill.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  after  another  six  weeks  of  dominant  crime, 
for  which  they  are  largely  responsible,  must  have  consented 
to  the  mode  of  action  which  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  Guildhall  speech.  If  he  was  not  misunder- 
stood, and  if  he  still  retains  the  same  opinion,  his  col- 
leagues probably  now  agree  with  him  that  life  and  property 
ought  to  be  protected,  even  by  exceptional  methods,  when 
the  necessity  of  intervention  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  perhaps  have  been  satisfied  with 
evidence  which  was  as  conclusive  in  November  as  it  is  at 
Christmas,  if  he  had  not  thought  the  presence  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  two  Birmingham  members  more  indis- 
pensable to  the  public  interest  than  any  restriction  of  the 
operations  of  the  Land  League  ;  but,  according  to  some 
rumours,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  been  the  last  to  be 
convinced.  The  levity  with  which  secondary  members 
of  the  Government,  such  as  Mr.  Mundella,  speak  of  the 
Irish  difficulty  and  of  the  policy  by  which  it  is  to  be 
encountered,  may  probably  be  explained  by  their  neces- 
sary ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is 
their  business  to  support  and  applaud  any  measure  which 
may  be  officially  proposed  ;  and  they  are  careful  not 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  expression  of  opinions  which 
they  might  soon  be  compelled  to  retract.  Coercion  or  no 
coercion,  Mr.  Mundella  will,  as  becomes  him,  defend  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  with  less 
caution,  lately  gave  expression  to  the  opinion  which 
ordinary  non-official  persons  hold  with  increasing  confi- 
dence and  with  corresponding  feelings  of  indignation. 

The  extreme  democratic  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  ably 
represented  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  still  cling  desperately 
to  their  original  protest  against  any  Coercion  Bill.  Mr. 
Parnell  has  rendered  impossible  the  continuance  of  the 
direct  support  which  was  not  long  since  afforded  to  his 
agitation ;  but  the  revolutionary  party  in  England  still  de- 
precates the  passing  of  any  law  which  could  seriously  hamper 
the  movements  of  its  former  ally.  Mr.  Bright's  doctrine  that 
lawful  force  is  no  remedy  for  lawless  force  may  perhaps 


be  peculiar  to  himself;  but  there  are  fanatics  who  imagine 
that  to  check  by  legislation  new  forms  of  crime  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  authority  of  the  supreme  power  to  correct 
the  proved  deficiencies  of  the  law  is  a  part  of  every  con- 
stitution. Since  Darius  thought  himself  bound  to  throw 
Daniel  into  the  den  of  lions,  there  has  been  no  moro 
conspicuous  example  of  wilfal  and  stupid  impotence.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  law  of  the  Irish  has,  unlike  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  been  repeatedly  altered  under 
pressure  of  necessity.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  a 
Coercion  Act  would  be  not  only  illegitimate,  but  ineffective. 
To  ordinary  minds  it  seems  that  the  power  of  detaining 
offenders  without  the  necessity  of  relying  on  legal  evidence 
would  of  itself  go  far  to  the  repression  of  crime.  A  Land 
League  member  of  Parliament,  called  Healy,  was  the 
other  day  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  intimidation,  because 
the  prosecutor,  who  had  complained  of  being  forced  to 
evacuate  his  farm  by  threats  uttered  by  Healy  and 
another  defendant,  swore  before  the  Court  that  his  state- 
ment to  the  magistrate  had  been  wilfully  false.  The 
use  of  terror  to  prevent  prosecutions  for  terrifying  is 
perfectly  intelligible.  If  a  rational  remedy  were  applied, 
justice  would  not  be  so  easily  defeated.  When  it  is  asked 
why  ringleaders  in  outrages  are  not  prosecuted  under  the 
existing  law,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  they  cannot  be  convicted.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Land  League  now  intimidate  or  punish 
solicitors  who  conduct  prosecutions  against  their  agents 
and  accomplices  ;  that  the  magistrates  are  in  danger  of 
their  lives ;  and  that  the  League  itself  is  recruited  by 
force.  Respectable  Protestant  clergymen  have  been  com- 
pelled by  local  Leagues  to  subscribe  to  the  Parnell  De- 
fence Fund ;  and  many  persons  have  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  League  under  a  threat  of  the  form  of  excommunica- 
tion which  is  known  as  "  Boycotting."  Of  one  out- 
rage the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  may  be  acquitted, 
except  as  far  as  they  have  for  their  own  purposes  roused 
the  criminal  passions  of  the  populace.  In  wrecking  the 
Protestant  church  of  Ballynahinch,  the  local  patriots  have 
prematurely  disclosed  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  present 
social  rebellion. 

When  Parliament  meets  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  and  his  colleagues  will  be  awaited  with  curiosity, 
and  received  in  a  spirit  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may 
be  rather  critical  than  benevolent.  Unless  he  can  produce 
a  justification  of  his  long-continued  inaction,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  convicted  of  a  neglect  of  duty  which,  not- 
withstanding the  best  intentions,  will  have  been  little  less 
than  criminal.  If  it  appears  that  Mr.  Forster  was,  in 
deference  to  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  refused 
the  powers  for  which  he  asked,  he  at  least  will  not  be 
able  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  may  happen,  if,  after  all 
that  has  passed,  the  Government  still  refuse  to  in- 
troduce a  Coercion  Bill.  It  must  be  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  argument  that  they  will  insist  on  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  on  authority  to  dis- 
arm districts,  and  on  the  prohibition  of  seditious 
meetings.  Other  provisions  taken  from  former  Peace  Pre- 
servation Acts  may  perhaps  be  included  in  the  Bill. 
The  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  cordi- 
ally support  the  measure,  though  it  will  amount  to  an. 
acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  charges  which  have 
been  brought  against  the  Government.  If  such  a  Bill  is 
required  in  February,  it  ought  to  have  been  passed  in 
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November.  The  Land  League  has  in  the  interval  ex- 
tended its  despotism  over  a  large  portion  of  Ireland,  but 
it  has  invented  only  one  or  two  novel  forms  of  cruelty  and 
oppression.  With  the  obstruction  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  offered  by  the  Irish  members  and  a  small  and  sympa- 
thetic Pluglish  contingent  the  House  of  Commons  must 
deal.  The  regular  Opposition  will  not  commit  so  gross  a 
blunder  as  to  fail  to  support  the  Government  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Parliamentary  freedom.  There  is  no  room  for 
petty  sectional  divisions  in  a  House  which  can  only  assert 
its  dignity  by  the  union  of  all  well-affected  members. 

The  Cabinet  is  so  far  unanimous  that  it  continues  to 
exist.  It  must,  therefore,  have  agreed  on  the  two  great 
questions  of  coercion  and  of  legislation  on  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Ireland.  Whether  the  Ministerial  project  takes 
the  shape  of  a  Bill  or  of  resolutions,  Mr.,  Gladstone  has 
probably  induced  or  compelled  his  colleagues  to  assent  to 
the  simultaneous  introduction  of  repression  and  of  a  per- 
manent agrarian  measure.  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  the  Report  of  the  Bessborougii  Commission  will 
have  been  completed,  and  the  Ministers  are  already  in 
possession  of  its  main  recommendations.  If  there  were 
any  advantage  in  discussing  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
"will  be  selected  by  the  Government  at  its  discretion, 
plausible  objections  might  be  raised  to  the  implied  doc- 
trine that  life  and  property  are  not  to  be  secured  except 
at  the  price  of  concession  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
threatened.  It  would  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
executive  power  if  no  sophist  had  ever  selected  the 
tenure  of  land  as  the  subject-matter  of  his  paradoxical 
lucubrations.  A  more  serious  objection  to  the  osten- 
tatious association  of  the  two  measures  consists  in  the 
"wholly  experimental  character  of  any  law  which  can  be 
devised  for  the  regulation  of  the  tenure  of  land.  There  is 
respectable  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  extension 
of  ownership  by  small  occupiers  will  greatly  aggravate 
both  the  frequency  aud  severity  of  distress,  and  the 
very  evils  which  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  desire 
to  remove.  The  objections  to  peasant  proprietor- 
ship are  perhaps  not  insuperable,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  disregarded  by  a  Government  of  which  Mr. 
Bright  is  one  of  the  most  resolute  members,  and 
which  will  be  advised  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevee.  The 
objections  to  fixity  of  tenure,  with  arbitrated  rents  and 
saleable  tenant  right,  are  economically  conclusive  ;  but,  if 
the  scheme  is  recommended  by  Lord  Bessborougii  and  his 
colleagues,  it  will  probably  be  adopted.  There  is  no 
want  of  experts  who  predict  the  failure  of  the  plan  ;  and 
neither  fixity  of  tenure  nor  purchase  of  their  holdings 
by  the  occupiers  will  conciliate  the  Land  League.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  repugnance  with  which  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  will  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of 
colleagues  with  whom  they  have  not  a  feeling  nor  an 
opinion  in  common ;  but  the  weaker  party,  which  may 
perhaps  not  be  a  minority,  judges  wisely  in  postponing 
as  long  as  possible  the  inevitable  disruption.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  whole  Liberal  party  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  approaching  legislation.  The  influence 
of  the  moderate  section  will  have  been  more  efl'ectively 
exerted  within  the  Cabinet  than  in  Parliament  or  out-of- 
doors.  The  remarkable  suspension  of  all  reports  of  resig- 
nation of  individual  members  perhaps  represents  a  com- 
paratively moderate  scheme  of  legislation. 


THE  BONAPARTIST  REVIVAL. 

►  ONAPARTISM  has  unexpectedly  shown  that  it  is 
_>  still  alive  and  still  vigorous.  Prince  Napoleon  has 
started  a  halfpenny  newspaper  of  his  own  in  which  he 
repudiates  the  compromising  alliances  which  have  done 
the  party  so  much  mischief,  and  proclaims  a  policy  which 
shall  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  reaction  and  revolution. 
Bonapartism,  on  the  Prince's  theory,  can  never  be  either 
clerical  or  destructive.  It  will  know  how  to  defend  the 
State  against  extravagant  pretensions  on  both  sides.  It 
will  truckle  neither  to  the  Church  nor  to  the  Commune. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  this  programme  wonld 
have  had  no  attractions  for  the  French  people.  They 
would  have  pleaded  that  they  had  already  in  the  Republic 
all  that  Prince  Napoleon  could  possibly  offer  them.  So 
long  as  this  could  be  said  with  any  truth  Bonapartism 
had  no  chance.  It  tried  to  make  one  by  associating 
itself  with  the  reactionists,  but  in  doing  so  it  only  did 
additional  injury  to  itself.     But  of  late  the  Republic 


has  opened  fire  upon  the  Conservatives  from  all  points 
at  once.  They  are  not  even  treated  as  belligerents  to  be 
fought  and  beaten,  but  as  rebels  to  be  disarmed  by 
way  of  precaution.  If  all  the  measures  that  are  now  in 
the  air  are  adopted,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  means  of  action 
they  will  retain,  and  if  any  prove  to  have  been  left  to 
them  by  inadvertence,  the  mistake  will  promptly  be  set 
right.  In  order  to  estimate  the  prospects  of  the  Bona- 
parfcist  revival,  it  is  essential  to  give  full  weight  to  the 
extraordinary  change  which  has  come  over  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  existing  Republic. 

The  dispersion  of  the  great  teaching  orders  was  intended 
to  deprive  the  middle  classes  of  the  bringing  up  of  their 
own  children.  Wealthy  men  to  whom  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion is  immaterial,  and  who  do  not  want  to  start  their 
sons  in  an  official  or  professional  career,  can  still  choose 
teachers  for  them.  They  can  send  them  to  the  schools 
which  the  dispersed  orders  will  set  up  in  England,  or  they 
can  keep  them  at  home  and  employ  the  members  of  these 
dispersed  orders  as  tutors.  But  the  middle-class  French- 
man will  be  in  a  different  position.  He  has  not  the 
money  to  do  either  of  these  things ;  and,  even  if  he  had, 
he  cannot  afford  to  endanger  his  son's  prospects.  A 
foreign  education,  or  a  home  education,  is  a  bad  prepara- 
tion for  competition  in  State  examinations  with  young 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  State  schools.  Still,  in 
a  country  in  which  every  man  has  a  vote,  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes  is  not  as  determining  an  element  of 
policy  as  it  is  in  countries  where  the  suffrage  is  restricted; 
and,  if  the  Church  can  retain  the  education  of  the  poor, 
she  may  hope  to  survive  the  alienation  of  the  class  above 
them.  The  Education  Bills  now  before  the  Legislature 
show  that  the  Republican  Government  is  quite  as  much 
alive  to  this  as  the  Church  can  be.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  aheady  determined  that  elementary  edu- 
cation shall  be  free,  secular,  and  compulsory.  If  this 
arrangement  is  really  carried  out,  the  peasantry  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  leave  their  children  untaught,  and, 
as  they  will  not  be  able  to  teach  them  at  home,  they  will 
be  forced  to  send  them  to  school.  In  theory  they  will  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  to  what  school  they  will  send  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  usually  be  but  one  school, 
and,  even  if  there  be  more  than  one,  education  at  the  com- 
munal school  will  be  free,  while  at  any  other  school  there 
must,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  a  charge  made.  The  cases 
in  which  a  French  peasant  will  pay  money  for  his  child's 
schooling  when  he  can  have  it  for  nothing  will  probably 
be  few.  When  the  Church  is  thus  headed  as  regards  the 
training  of  the  young,  she  may  be  inclined  to  try  her 
hand  upon  grown  men.  If  she  can  no  longer  get  at  the 
children,  it  becomes  all  the  more  important  to  get  at  the 
parents.  Something,  indeed,  has  already  been  done  in 
this  direction.  In  nearly  a  hundred  French  towns  there 
are  Catholic  Working  Men's  Societies,  including  several 
in  Paris  itself.  What  success  these  Societies  have  had 
is  not  very  clear ;  but  it  has  been  enough  to  justify 
the  holding  of  a  "  Congress "  last  September,  and  to 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
Their  existence  is  at  best  precarious,  since  they  are  only 
authorized  by  a  prefect's  decree,  which  may  be  revoked  at 
any  moment.  The  Republican  journals  have  been  greatly 
shocked  that  Associations  which  are  simply  so  many  in- 
struments of  propagating  anti-Republican  doctrines  should 
continue  to  exist  under  a  Republic  which  has  the  power 
to  suppress  them.  The  prefects  have  at  last  realized  their 
duty  in  the  matter,  and  the  offending  Societies  are  being 
everywhere  dissolved.  In  mere  pity  for  the  poor  mis- 
guided workmen  who  might  otherwise  be  seduced  into 
joining  them  the  Government  could  not  do  less.  The 
active  diffusion  of  Catholic  ideas  is  inconvenient  to  the 
Republic ;  and,  as  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
Associations  gives  the  Government  the  power  of  checking- 
it,  their  supporters  are  not  inclined  to  allow  them  to  leave 
this  power  unused.  To  men  in  this  humour  no  weapon 
comes  amiss.  The  Royal  and  the  Imperial  armouries  arc 
alike  made  to  give  up  their  dead.  When  the  Church  is 
the  object  of  attack  every  precedent  is  good,  whether  it 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  spirit  ot 
Napoleon  I.  .  , 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  has  lately  been  furnished 
by  the  Bepublique  Franqaise.  The  Government  and  the 
Pope  were  for  some  time  unable  to  agree  as  to  the 
fillino-  up  of  certain  vacant  bishoprics,  aud  as  the  Con- 
cordat, while  it  assigns  the  nomination  of  bishops  to 
the  State,  reserves  to  the  Pope  the  right  of  conferring 
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canonical  institution,  it,  has  commonly  boon  supposed 
that  the  State  would  have  to  go  on  making  nomina- 
tions until  it  found  some  ono  whom  tho  Porn  would 
accept.  Tho  lu'piiblitjtie  Frirurai'sc  insists  that  this  is 
altogether  a  mistake.  The  Fourth  Article  of  the  Con- 
cordat does,  it  is  true,  make  this  division  of  powers,  and 
if  there  were  no  farther  legislation  on  tho  subject,  the 
refusal  of  canonical  institution  by  the  Pope  would  bo  a 
case  not  provided  for.  But  thero  has  been  further  legis- 
lation. In  iSii  a  National  Council  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred bishops  assembled  at  Paris,  and  decreed  that,  if  tho 
Pope  did  not.  confer  canonical  institution  on  the  bishops 
nominated  by  the  State  within  six  months  from  his 
appointment,  tho  Metropolitan,  or,  if  he  refused,  the 
senior  bishop,  of  the  provinco  should  confer  it  instead 
of  the  Pope.  This  decreo  was  presented  to  tho  Pope  by 
a  deputation  of  bishops,  and  confirmed  by  him  in  a 
brief  given  at  Savona  on  the  20th  of  September,  181 1. 
All  therefore  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  has  to 
do  is  to  nominate  what  bishops  he  pleases,  and,  if  the 
Pope  refuses  to  give  them  canonical  institution,  to  let  the 
six  months  allowed  by  law  to  run  out,  and  then  to  call 
upon  the  Metropolitan  to  give  it.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  impudence  or  the  rashness  of  this  suggestion 
is  the  more  remarkable.  Its  impudence  appears  in  the 
mention  of  the  place  at  which  the  Papal  Brief  was  signed. 
Why  is  it  dated  from  Savona,  and  not  from  Rome  ? 
Because  Pius  VII.  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  Brief  was  issued  under  duress,  and 
even  then  did  hot  satisfy  the  Emperor,  because  it  was  not 
in  all  particulars  a  reproduction  of  the  decree  on  which  it 
was  professedly  founded.  Nor  does  the  decree  itself  de- 
serve any  more  respect.  The  so-called  Council  at  first 
declared  itself  incompetent  to  entertain  the  question  of 
canonical  institution,  and  it  did  not  find  out  that  it  was 
competent  to  entertain  it  until  violent  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  by  the  Emperor  upon  the 
bishops.  Even  if  the  decree  and  the  Brief  were 
not  alike  nullified  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  obtained,  what  could  be  more  insane  than 
to  set  up,  nearly  a  century  after  the  Revolution,  a  fresh 
succession  of  "constitutional"  bishops  and  priests?  Even 
Prince  Bismarck  kept  clear  of  this  last  blundei*.  He 
refused  to  recognize  the  Pope's  bishops,  but  he  did  not 
try  to  force  a  Catholic  population  to  accept  his  bishops 
instead  of  the  Pope's.  Such  a  proposal  is  all  the  more 
irritating  that  it  is  made  by  a  journal  which  is  constantly 
proclaiming  that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  permitted.  The  Church  is  not  told  to 
choose  between  accepting  the  disabilities  and  resigning 
the  advantages  of  her  position.  She  is  plainly  warned 
that  she  will  have  to  keep  both. 

A  French  Conservative  who  sees  that  he  is  to  be  prac- 
tically prevented  from  propagating  his  opinions,  or  a 
French  Churchman  who  sees  that  he  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  have  bishops  such  as  he  can  accept,  might  heretofore 
have  comforted  himself  with  two  reflections.  There  was 
a  chance  that  the  new  Chamber  might  be  less  revo- 
lutionary than  the  existing  Chamber,  and  the  chance 
that,  under  a  process  of  judicial  interpretation,  the  new 
legislation  might  prove  insufficient  to  produce  all  the 
results  which  its  authors  expect  from  it.  It  is  plainly 
intended  that  the  victims  shall  no  longer  enjoy  either  of 
these  consolations.  The  present  constituencies  are  not 
sufficiently  under  the  control  of  a  central  organization  to 
vote  the  party  ticket  with  becoming  certainty  and  com- 
pleteness. Too  many  reactionaries  still  creep  into  seats, 
and  delay,  though  they  cannot  prevent,  the  adoption  of 
salutary  laws.  Under  the  Scrutin  de  liste  the  number  of  the 
constituencies  will  be  reduced  and  the  number  of  members 
for  each  constituency  increased ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  this 
way  the  Conservative  minority  in  each  department  will 
everywhere  be  an  unrepresented  minority.  It  is  another 
question  whether  in  the  long  run  extreme  Republican 
views  will  gain  by  the  change  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  opinion  of  extreme  Republicans  is  that  they  will 
gain ;  and  certainly  it  is  only  in  a  somewhat  dim  future 
that  any  indication  of  a  contrary  result  can  be  dis- 
cerned. The  next  Chamber,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
more  Radical  than  the  present.  In  that  case  the  only 
refuge  left  to  the  Conservatives  or  the  Church  will  be 
the  Courts  of  Law,  and  of  this  the  Magistracy  Bill  now 
before  the  Senate  proposes  to  deprive  them.  What  does 
it  matter  that  an  old  law  turns  out  to  be  inapplicable  to 
the  case  to  which  it  is  sought  to  apply  it,  or  that  a  loop- 


holo  has  been  discovered  in  a  now  law  which  opens  out  a 
way  of  escape  from  it  ?  Such  discoveries  as  those  aro  only 
valuable  when  thero  aro  independent  judges  to  whom  tho 
question  can  bo  referred.  In  France  for  many  a  year  to 
como  thoro  will  bo  no  independent  judges.  They  will  all 
bo  at  tho  mercy  of  tho  Government  for  a  year  al  ter  tho 
Bill  becomes  law,  and  a  Government  which  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  obtain  tho  right  of  dismissing  them  may 
bo  trusted  not  to  let  the  right  go  unused.  Thus  tho 
Republic  is,  to  all  appearance,  determined  to  convince 
the  Conservatives  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  sub- 
mission. They  aro  to  bo  executed  anyhow ;  the  only 
choico  left  them  has  referenco  to  tho  position  in  which 
they  will  await  the  final  stroke.  It  has  yet  to  bo  seen 
whether  tho  Republic  has  been  wise  in  thus  driving  its 
enemies  to  bay.  Prince  Napoleon  evidently  thinks  that  it 
has  not  been  wise.  He  sees  a  new  opportunity  opening  out 
before  him,  and  at  once  reaches  forward  to  seize  it.  Ho 
does  so,  no  doubt,  in  a  way  special  to  himself.  He 
does  not  present  himself  in  the  character  of  a  Conservative, 
because  to  do  this  would  be  to  dissociate  himself  from  the 
active  forces  of  French  politics ;  but  he  offers  the  Conser- 
vatives the  choice  between  a  reasonable  democracy  and  a 
democracy  filled  to  overflowing  with  theoretical  and 
fanatical  enthusiasms — between  a  democracy  which  will 
leave  them  alone  and  a  democracy  which  will  eat  them  up. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  in  this  aspect  Prince  Napoleon 
should  more  and  more  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
tector the  Conservatives  have  vainly  tried  to  find  among 
their  own  party. 


IRISH  ANARCHY. 

THE  obstinate  resistance  of  the  extreme  Radical  party 
to  the  employment  of  vigorous  methods  of  repression 
in  Ireland  is  probably  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  direct 
sympathy  with  the  projects  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  evening  journal  which  expresses, 
with  some  additional  bitterness  of  its  own,  the  opinions  of 
the  ultra-democratic  party,  tolerate  seditious  anarchy 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  the  belief  that  the  existing 
reign  of  terror  will  induce  the  Government  to  propose  a 
sweeping  measure  for  the  readjustment  of  property  in  land. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Radical  writers  should  have  at 
the  same  time  welcomed  and  ridiculed  the  remarkable 
document  in  which  Mr.  Forster  calls  the  attention  of 
local  authorities  to  the  nominal  provisions  of  the  actual 
law.  The  Irish  Government  itself  does  not  escape  the 
censure  of  its  friends,  although  they  willingly  accept  the 
apparent  admission  that  exceptional  securities  for  life 
and  property  are  comparatively  superfluous.  Their  at- 
tacks on  the  magistrates  and  police  are  more  unquali- 
fied ;  and  yet  the  Irish  Constabulary  have  throughout  the 
disturbances  exhibited  all  the  courage,  the  discipline,  and 
the  unsuspected  loyalty  for  which  they  are  justly  renowned. 
There  may  be  some  pretext  for  the  complaint  that  they 
are  not  remarkably  successful  in  detecting  crime  ;  but  they 
have  not  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying  their  sagacity. 
In  many  cases  they  know  the  criminals  who,  as  ring- 
leaders or  as  hired  assassins,  have  executed  the  man- 
dates of  the  Land  League ;  but  it  is  useless  to 
arrest  or  prosecute  offenders  against  whom  no  evi- 
dence will  be  forthcoming  in  a  community  consisting 
of  their  accomplices.  The  magistrates  are  still  more  power- 
less, because  they  are  themselves  exposed  to  threats  and 
violence.  If  the  police  had  been  three  months  ago  authoi*- 
ized  to  arrest  in  every  district  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  the 
paid  agents  of  the  Land  League,  and  if  the  demagogues 
had  been  restrained  from  making  inflammatory  speeches, 
tranquillity  would  perhaps  have  been  re-established  as  under 
the  Westmeath  Act  of  1870.  Even  now  the  peaceable 
part  of  the  population  would  be  encouraged  by  de- 
cided action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  League.  The  shameful  and  selfish  negli- 
gence which  has  supplied  the  disaffected  population  with 
arms  will  hereafter  perhaps  bear  its  fruit  in  the  form  of 
civil  war.  The  immediate  wants  of  Ireland  are  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  prohibition  of 
seditious  meetings,  and  the  prevention  of  the  further  ac- 
quisition of  arms.  No  plausible  excuse  has  been  given  by 
the  apologists  of  the  Government  for  its  refusal  to  dis- 
charge the  plainest  of  duties.  The  condition  of  Ireland 
has  become  week  by  week  more  dangerous  and  more  in- 
tolerable, although  Mr.  Davitt  lately  asserted  that  the 
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Land  League  had  never  encouraged  the  perpetration  of 
ontragcs.  The  victims  are  in  some  cases  landlords  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  correcting  the  evils  arising  from 
Irish  land  tenure.  Lord  Kenmake  has  spent  vast 
sums  and  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in  improving 
the  condition  of  his  dependents.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  was 
surrounded  by  a  thriving  tenantry,  who  owed  their  pros- 
perity entirely  to  himself;  yet,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Land  League,  he  is  excluded  from  intercourse  with  his 
neighbours.  His  servants  leave  him  ;  his  neighbours  will 
not  buy  or  sell  with  bim ;  his  cattle  cannot  be  driven 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin  or  shipped  in  a  steamer  for 
England.  Such  tyranny  and  cruelty  have  not  been  known 
since  the  French  Reign  of  Terror.  The  English  Ministers 
will  hardly  acquit  themselves  of  a  share  in  the  guilt. 

The  opponents  of  so-called  coercion,  and  the  theorists 
who  propose  the  modification  or  abolition  of  property  in 
laud,  are  naturally  anxious  to  use  the  abnormal  condition  of 
Ireland  as  an  occasion  for  creating  a  precedent  which  may 
be  applicable  to  other  communities.  A  writer  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  while  he  prudently  deprecated  simulta- 
neous agitation  against  landowners  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  quoted  with  unconcealed  exultation  a  recent 
attempt  to  transfer  Irish  communism  to  England.  Mi\ 
Gladstone  lately  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  relations  of  English 
landlords  and  tenants  on  the  principles  which  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  Ireland. 
He  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  a  demand  which  a  Sussex 
farmer  appears  to  have  preferred  at  a  meeting  of  an  agri- 
cultural association  or  committee.  In  requiring  fixity  of 
tenure  for  occupiers  who  had  deliberately  agreed  to  rent 
land  for  a  limited  time,  the  Sussex  Land-leaguer  only 
followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Barclay,  who  is  both  a 
tenant-farmer  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  also  pro- 
posed that  the  amount  of  rent,  notwithstanding  the  stipu- 
lation of  any  lease  or  agreement,  should  be  regulated  by 
an  independent  tribunal ;  and  finally,  warming  to  his  sub- 
ject, he  insisted  that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
acquire  the  freehold  by  compulsory  sale  at  a  price 
to  be  similarly  determined.  The  sympathetic  journalist 
chuckles  over  the  sordid  impudence  of  the  covetous 
farmer  as  an  indication  of  the  fate  which  impends  over 
English  landowners.  It  is  possible  that  the  Snssex  farmer, 
or  any  one  of  his  neighbours,  may  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  have  borrowed  money  from  his  banker.  A 
loan  of  i.oooZ.  for  three  months  at  5  per  cent,  would  be  a 
not  unusual  transaction.  If  the  debtor  is  consistent  in 
dealing  with  the  different  persons  with  whom  he  may 
have  made  contracts,  he  might  propose  that  the  three 
months  should  be  extended  to  a  perpetual  term  ;  that 
the  rate  of  interest  should,  at  the  discretion  of  a 
Court,  be  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent.  ; 
and  finally,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  compound 
with  his  creditors  on  conditions  to  be  settled  by  ar- 
bitration. There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  contract  or  the  resulting  obligations.  The 
lessor  of  the  Sussex  farmer  must  have  acquired  his  land  by 
some  process  of  purchase  or  inheritance  as  lawfully  as  if 
it  had  been  the  capital  or  credit  of  a  banker.  The  only 
distinction  between  the  cases  is  that  the  cupidity  of  the 
Sussex  farmer  has  been  stimulated  by  pedants  and 
agitators  who  have  selected  land  as  the  subject-matter  of 
revolutionary  experiment.  If  the  Sussex  farmer  had 
studied  Continental  literature  of  the  same  class,  he  would 
have  found  that  in  other  countries  capital  is  denounced  by 
communists  as  more  invidious  and  more  justly  liable  to 
confiscation  than  property  in  land. 

The  enemies  of  landowners  are  ill  advised  in  dwelling 
on  the  undoubted  analogy  which  applies  to  all  schemes  of 
partial  or  total  expropriation.  They  would  be  more  likely 
to  obtain  the  united  support  of  the  Liberal  party  for 
sweeping  Irish  measures  if  they  could  reassure  them  as  to 
the  security  of  property  in  Great  Britain.  The  use  which 
theorists  have  made  of  the  Act  of  1870  in  their  attacks  on 
landed  property  elsewhere  are  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  all  who  are  interested.  Prudent  agitators  will  for  the 
moment  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  appeasing  Irish  discon- 
tent, and  on  the  admitted  fact  that  a  large  portion  of 
Irish  occupiers  are  exclusively  dependent  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  might  even  be  judicious  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  wide  difference  between  large  farms  occu- 
pied by  capitalists,  and  small  holdings  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  a  family  by  hard  labour.  It  is  per- 
haps useless  to  recommend  any  form  of  moderation  to 


politicians  who  are  ready  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  The 
same  advice  may  be  more  urgently  impressed  on  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Government.  Even  if  they  had  a  chance 
of  defeating  any  moderate  measure  which  may  possibly  be 
proposed,  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  legisla- 
tion. It  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
economic  principles  any  scheme  which  may  be  devised  to 
benefit  the  Irish  tenant  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord; 
but  it  is  certain  that  something  must  be  done;  and  those 
who  are  fortunate  in  not  having  to  do  it  themselves 
would  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  if  they  objected 
captiously  to  the  proposals  of  the  responsible  Go- 
vernment. It  would  be  absurd  for  English  Con- 
servatives to  reject  schemes  which  may  possibly  find 
favour  with  the  unhappy  landlords  of  Ireland ;  and 
it  would  be  suicidal  to  form  an  unnatural  alliance  with 
the  Land  League  which  will  assuredly  denounce  as  futile 
the  Ministerial  Land  Bill.  The  remonstrances  which  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Government  for  its  toleration  of 
anarchy  are  essentially  fair  and  expedient ;  and  it  follows 
that  practical  support  should  be  afforded  to  the  measures 
of  coercion  which  will  probably  be  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session.  No  sensible  member  of  the 
Opposition  can  at  present  wish  to  cause  a  rupture  in  the 
Cabinet ;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  weaken  the  Executive 
Government  in  the  presence  of  assailants  who  are  also 
public  enemies.  Any  form  of  Parliamentary  obstruction 
would  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Paunell. 


TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

THE  Note  addressed  by  the  Porte  to  the  Hellenic  Go- 
vernment, and  since  communicated  to  all  the 
Powers,  admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  right  of  a  State  which  is  publicly 
threatened  with  war  to  anticipate  the  attack.  The  excuse 
of  internal  difficulties  which  has  been  offered  to  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  would  be  summarily  and  rightly  disregarded 
by  Turkey.  A  Government  which  confesses  or  affects  in- 
ability to  restrain  the  aggressive  propensities  of  its  subject* 
invites  a  rupture  with  any  neighbour  who  may  find  him- 
self threatened.  The  Greeks  are  now  warned  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  preparations  will  be  followed  by  a  sus- 
pension of  friendly  relations ;  and  it  is  plainly  indicated 
that  the  diplomatic  rupture  will  lead  to  war.  Unless  the 
weaker  party  can  confidently  reckon  on  external  aid,  a 
deliberate  collision  with  the  forces  which  will  occupy  the 
disputed  districts  would  be  suicidal.  A  crushing  defeat 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Government  and  dynasty 
than  any  minor  cause  of  discontent.  The  cession  of  Dulcigno 
has  set  at  liberty  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  who  have 
already  been  withdrawn  from  Upper  Albania.  It  is  estimated 
that  within  a  few  weeks  a  hundred  thousand  men  may 
without  difficulty  be  concentrated  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly." 
The  Greeks  will  scarcely  be  able  during  the  ensuing  spring 
to  bring  one-half  of  the  number  into  the  field ;  and  it  may 
be  said,  without  disparagement  of  the  military  qualities  of 
the  nation,  that  in  discipline  and  solidity  the  Turkish 
veterans  would  have  an  overwhelming  superiority.  In 
Thessaly  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  population  might  do 
something  to  redress  the  balance,  unless  indeed  the  re- 
ported antagonism  of  the  Vlaques  to  Greek  supremacy 
introduces  aD  unforeseen  element  of  confusion.  The 
Northern  parts  of  Epirus  are  within  reach  of  the  Alba- 
nian tribes,  who,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  demand 
of  independence,  would  probably  be  faithful  to  the 
Sultan  in  a  contest  with  a  foreign  enemy.  The  in- 
clination of  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  is  at  present 
doubtful.  A  recent  visitor  to  the  country  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  not  ready  for  annexation  to  Greece,  although 
he  thinks  that  they  may  hereafter  be  gradually  conciliated. 
Other  authorities  may  probably  arrive  at  a  different  con- 
clusion ;  but  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  declare  war  against 
a  superior  adversary  in  reliance  on  conjecture. 

There  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  war- 
like language  of  King  George  and  his  Ministers  was 
founded  on  communications  which  the  King  believed  him- 
self to  have  received  dui'ing  his  recent  visit  to  Europe. 
It  is  probable  that  the  English  Government  may  have 
undertaken  to  co-operate  with  France  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
M.  Gambetta,  who  has  always  favoured  the  Greek  cause,  gave 
the  King  satisfactory  assurances.  Reports  of  informal  nego- 
tiations are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.    It  is  difficult 
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to  boliovo  that  M,  Gxmbetta  would  iivow  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  however  friendly,  his  possession  of  the  para- 
monnt  influence  which  he  is  popularly  believed  to  exeroise. 
The  French  Ministry  havo  not  confirmed  the  supposed 
promises  of  the  President  of  tho  Ohamher,  unless  M.  de 
ofoRin  has  been  authorized  to  give  fresh  assurances  of  sup* 
port  in  his  recent  conversation  with  tho  King.  M.  Gkiovy 
has  on  moro  than  one  occasion  shown  his  unwillingness 
to  tolerate  usurpation  of  his  prerogative.  There  must  pro- 
bably bo  somo  foundation  for  the  story  of  M.  Gambetta's 
assurances,  for  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  languago 
addressed  to  the  Greek  Chamber,  if  the  Government  relied 
exclusively  on  its  own  forces.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  additional  encouragement  has  been  derived  from 
Mr.  Ciiam berlaik's  unwarrantable  declaration  that  the 
Greeks,  if  they  went  to  war,  would  not  be  left  alone. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  have  a  sufficiently 
arduous  task  without  the  additional  embarrassment 
which  may  bo  caused  by  indiscreet  colleagues.  If 
the  questionable  measure  of  intercepting  the  Turkish 
customs  duties  at  Smyrna  was  communicated  to  King 
George,  he  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  informed 
that  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  conditional  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  some  of  the  other  Powers,  and  especially  of 
France.  The  English  Ministers  have  since  plainly  stated 
that  they  are  uot  disposed  to  act  alone.  By  forcing  on  a 
rupture  with  Turkey  the  Greek  Government  would  thwart 
the  policy  of  its  best  friends;  and  it  would  probably  incur 
the  serious  displeasure  of  Austria  and  Germany.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  is  disposed  to  assist  in  an 
enterprise  which  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  extension 
of  Slavonic  influence.  Public  declarations  are  always  to 
be  received  with  suspicion  when  they  conflict  with  obvious 
expediency.  The  King  and  his  Ministers  may  perhaps 
threaten  immediate  war  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
concessions. 

A  similar  interpretation  has  been  placed  by  serious 
commentators  on  the  Turkish  Note.  The  Porte  might 
perhaps  have  made  the  Greek  preparations  for  war  an 
excuse  for  refusing  all  territorial  concessions ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  peremptorily 
defied  their  adversary  if  the  Great  Powers  had  not  been 
in  a  certain  sense  parties  to  the  controversy.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Berlin  Conference  was  perhaps  hasty,  as  the 
award  was  published  without  the  assent  of  one  of  the 
principals  to  the  arbitration ;  but  when  all  Europe  has 
concurred  in  a  solemn  judgment,  it  cannot  be  lightly 
set  aside.  The  Turks  may  perhaps  have  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  parties  to  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference are  not  unwilling  to  modify  a  claim  which 
may  have  partly  resulted  from  misapprehension.  In 
the  recent  Note  the  Turkish  Government  prudently 
recognizes  the  principle  of  a  cession  of  territory,  and  even 
refers  to  its  own  previous  professions  of  willingness  to 
negotiate.  It  is  true  that  the  Turkish  Commissioners 
caused  perpetual  delays,  and  that  they  would  never  agree 
to  any  proposal  of  their  Greek  colleagues ;  but  they  and 
their  Government  consistently  allowed  that  something 
must  be  done.  The  Note  expresses  a  desire  to  renew  the 
»  negotiations ;  and,  if  the  Greeks  are  well  advised,  they 
will  profit  by  the  occasion  of  delay.  The  statesmen  who 
have  lately  applied  diplomatic  pressure  both  at  Athens 
and  at  Constantinople  may  perhaps  have  induced  both 
parties  to  take  into  consideration  some  modification  of  the 
frontiers  which  were  respectively  proposed  by  the  Turks 
and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin.  The  warlike 
language,  the  financial  sacrifices,  and  the  considerable 
armaments  of  Greece  may  possibly  have  suggested  to  the 
Turkish  Government  the  expediency  of  settling  a  dan- 
gerous question.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  the  so- 
called  ultimatum  seems  to  be  pacific. 

It  is  unknown  how  far  the  Greek  Government  may  have 
trusted  to  unavowed  auxiliaries  as  well  as  to  its  real  or 
supposed  patrons  ;  but  both  Turkey  and  Greece  are  well 
aware  that  an  invasion  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  might 
probably  provoke  insurrections  in  Macedonia  and  East 
Roumelia.  The  apprehension  of  such  a  result  and  of  the 
further  complications  which  might  ensue  has  probably 
induced  Austria,  and  therefore  Germany,  to  promote  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Russia  also  is  perhaps 
not  disinclined  to  adjourn  for  the  present  an  inevitable 
conflict.  Even  if  the  present  interests  of  the  enemies 
of  Turkey  may  coincide,  far-seeing  Greek  politicians 
will  scarcely  be  inclined  to  extend  and  consolidate  the 
power  of  formidable  rivals.    They  are  more  likely  to  in- 


herit portions  of  Turkish  territory  which  remain  for  tho 
present  under  tho  dominion  of  tho  Sultan  than  provinces 
which  may  acquire  nominal  independence  Under  a  Russian 
protectorate  .Judicious  Western  politicians,  though  they 
aro  less  inclinod  to  indulge  in  vague  speculation,  regard 
with  goodwill  tho  prospect  of  the  future  aggrandize* 
ment  of  Greece.  No  other  raco  in  South- Eastern  I'hiropo 
possesses  tho  same  political  and  commercial  capacity; 
and  a  considerable  Greok  kingdom  would  be  more  in- 
dependent than  any  minor  Slavonic  State.  It  is  pro- 
bably not  true  that  any  Government  has  lately  sug- 
gested as  a  compromise  tho  substitution  of  Crcto  for  Epirus. 
The  incomplete  title  which  is  founded  on  tho  decisions 
of  the  Congress  and  of  tho  Conference  could  not  extend 
to  an  alternative  acquisition.  It  also  happons  that 
Crete  has  for  somo  time  past  been  comparatively  tranquil 
under  an  endurable  Constitution.  Tho  Mahometan  popula- 
tion would  justly  remonstrate  against  a  diplomatic  trans- 
action which  would  transfer  their  allegiance  to  an  alien. 
Government,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  defend  an 
arbitrary  arrangement.  Hereafter  the  Greeks  may  not 
improbably  succeed  in  annexing  Crete  and  other  islands 
which  are  now  subject  to  Turkish  sovereignty  ;  but  Europe 
cannot  afford  to  allow  the  disturbance  of  peace  by  the  pre- 
mature prosecution  of  ambitious  schemes.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  cession  of  Crete  would  leave  open  the  claim  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  liberation,  even  if  it  were  accepted 
in  discharge  of  its  claims  by  the  Government  of  Athens. 
If  the  Greek  Ministers  studied  the  report  of  the  late 
meeting  of  their  friends  in  London,  they  will  have  come  ■ 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  England  there  is  for  the  moment 
little  enthusiasm  on  their  behalf.  They  will  do  well,  not- 
withstanding the  encouragement  which  may  be  derived 
from  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  speech,  to  accept  the  overtures 
to  negotiate  which  are  made  in  the  Turkish  Note. 


JUDGE  AND  RECTOR. 

LORD  PENZANCE  will,  at  all  events  when  he  sums 
up  the  events  of  his  conspicuous  career,  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  having  been  both 
actively  and  passively  successful  in  displaying  in  no 
common  measure,  and  in  many  striking  and  unexpected 
lights,  that  love  of  law  which  is  happily  characteristic  of 
the  English  as  compared  with  the  Irish  character.  He 
was  active  in  the  good  work  when  he  signed  the  signifi- 
cavits  which  have  consigned  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Enraght  to 
prison.  Again  he  promoted  the  good  cause  passively  on 
the  day  when  Mr.  Charles  addressed  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the 
rules  nisi  which  threw  upon  the  learned  Judge  the  inter- 
esting and  profitable  task,  not  only  of  disproving  that, 
in  contributing  to  this  imprisonment  of  ritualistic  law- 
breakers, he  had  made  himself  (not  to  mention  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  a  breaker  and  not  a  guardian  of  the  law,  bat 
even  of  rebutting  allegations  which  went  the  length  of 
impugning  his  claim  to  be  the  Dean  of  Arches  at  all. 
After  a  few  days'  suspense  he  has  come  out  successful 
on  all  points ;  but,  thanks  to  the  energy  with  which 
prosecution  has  been  pushed  in  the  spirit  of  persecution, 
even  a  formal  success  can  be  damaging  if  it  involves 
any  frima,  facie  possibility  of  the  ridiculous  conclusion 
being  reached  that  the  real  law-breaker  was  not  the 
man  who  went  to  prison,  but  the  man  who  had  sent 
him  there.  There  are  law-breakers  and  there  are  law- 
breakers. But  in  this  case  the  choice  was  confined 
to  breaking  law  in  reference  to  a  religious  ceremony  or 
breaking  it  in  reference  to  a  legal  ceremony.  Either 
Lord  Penzance  in  Court  or  Mr  Dale  in  prison  had  merely 
done  wrong  in  a  matter  of  rites  and  forms ;  and  the  action 
of  the  Judge,  like  that  of  the  priest,  contains  no  element 
of  violence,  dishonesty,  or  immorality. 

The  final  decision  of  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
did  not,  we  confess,  much  surprise  us.  Had  the  result 
been  otherwise,  it  would  not  have  touched  the  real  merits 
of  the  question,  which  lie  very  much  deeper  than  mere 
flaws  of  technical  procedure.  Lord  Coleridge  and  Jus- 
tices Field  and  Manisty  overruled  all  the  subtle  objec- 
tions raised  in  the  case.  Mr.  Dale  accordingly  is  re- 
manded to  Holloway  Gaol,  and  the  application  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Enraght  is  refused.  But  one  very  notable  point, 
and  pregnant,  it  may  be,  with  consequences  of  very  great 
importance,  was  established  by  the  judgment.  The  claim, 
of  Lord  Penzance  to  be  Dean  of  the  Arches  is  de- 
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dared  to  rest  upon  his  Parliamentary  title  to  tlie 
office.  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  and  it  has  made 
Lord  Penzance  Dean  of  Arches.  The  one  proviso,  tbat  he 
is  to  profess  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
supersedes  all  other  conditions,  qualifications,  and  safe- 
guards imposed  either  by  usage  or  the  Canons  Ecclesi- 
astical. It  is  not  to  be  expected  tbat  this  settlement  of 
the  question  will  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  who  deny, 
and  are  ready  to  go  to  prison  for  denying,  that  Lord 
Penzance,  however  truly  he1  may  be  by  Act  of  Parliament 
an  ecclesiastical  judge,  has  any  spiritual  authority  what- 
ever. Few  people,  when  the  matter  is  clearly  put  before 
them,  will  contend  that  spiritual  authority,  such  as  can 
touch  men's  consciences  as  well  as  their  purses  and  per- 
sons, can  be  conferred  by  the  civil  power.  We  have  most 
certainly  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  this  controversy. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  value  of  the  bold  policy  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  was  the  mouthpiece  in  attempting  to  effect 
Mr.  Dale's  release  must  be  measured  far  more  by  its 
effect  upon  public  opinion  than  by  its  immediate  effect 
upon  the  status  either  of  Judge  or  of  rector.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  how  to  indemnify  the  Church  for 
a  distracted  past  by  a  satisfactory  future.  We  have  no 
sympathy  for  law-breaking  by  judge,  prelate,  or  parson, 
while  that  general  wrongbeadedness,  which  all  through  the 
ritual  struggle  has  been  the  one  touch  of  nature  which  has 
made  all  sides  akin,  reduces  us  to  silence  on  the  special 
wrongbeadedness  of  any  particular  party  on  any  given  occa- 
sion. The  inquiry,  more  metaphysical  than  legal,  whether 
Mr.  Dale  was  justified  in  his  method  of  testing  judge-made 
law — a  method,  by  the  way,  borrowed  from  a  certain  old 
squire  of  Bucks  named  Hampden — can  only  be  met  by  the 
equally  metaphysical  inquiry  how  far  Lord  Penzance 
vindicated  his  character  of  a  lara-e-minded  and  for- 
bearing guide  in  days  of  difficulty  and  distress  when 
he  took  up  the  office  of  Dean  of  Arches  by  the  risky 
way,  when  he  might  have  taken  the  safe  one.  These 
considerations  may  provoke  exciting  contests  of  wit  for 
debating  societies,  but  men  of  practical  sense  will  prefer 
to  ask  what  can  be  done  to  make  it  impossible  hereafter 
for  judges  to  find  themselves  in  the  position  in  which 
Lord  Penzance  has  been  placed  by  fate,  or  for  clergy- 
men to  take  the  line  which  Mr.  Dale  has  thought  it 
his  duty  to  adopt,  or,  least  of  all,  for  Unions  and  Associa- 
tions to  shake  their  fists  in  each  other's  faces  in  the  name 
of  the  peace  of  our  Church  and  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
useful  and  venerable  Establishment. 

The  immediate  failure  of  Mr.  Dale's  friends  to  procure 
his  release  is  of  course  a  present  rebuff  to  all  who  suffer 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  Association.  But  the 
movement  is  not  without  moral  advantage  in  the  suspicion 
which  a  contention  of  so  unprecedented  a  character  has 
thrown  upon  the  whole  machinery  of  persecution  in 
which  the  Church  Association  and  its  allies  the  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Vedast's  have  hitherto  revelled  with  shame- 
less impunity.  If,  as  we  must  do,  we  grant  that  religious 
persecution  is  an  anachronism,  it  follows  that  its  roots  are 
struck  in  very  shallow  ground.  Persecutoi's  have  before 
now  discovered  to  their  cost  that  their  formal  victory  was 
after  all  a  moral  defeat ;  and  such  a  disgraceful  one  as 
that  which  has  been  gained  over  the  hapless  Mr.  Dale 
will  prove  to  be  really  the  first  in  a  series  of  blows 
which  will  surely,  though  perhaps  slowly,  overturn  the 
dead  weight  of  the  exclusive  and  unsympathetic  Pui'i- 
tanism  which  lies  so  heavy  upon  all  the  functions  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Two  centuries  back  the  ultra-Pro- 
testants were  the  "law-breakers,"  and  John  Bunyan  went 
to  prison.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  Ritualists,  and 
Puritanism,  in  its  rival  organizations  of  the  Church 
Association  and  the  Liberation  Society,  has  shown  its 
capacity  for  improving  on  its  own  sharp,  clear  lesson  in 
persecution.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  counsels  of 
wisdom  and  moderation  may  prevail,  and  some  modus 
'Vivendi  be  discovered  by  which  the  two  diverging  schools 
of  thought  in  the  Church  of  England  may  continue  to 
dweil  side  by  side  with  mutual  toleration.  England,  and 
the  Church  of  England,  can  spare  neither  of  them.  We 
should  be  very  sorry  to  anticipate  that  Puritanism,  or,  as  it 
pleases  in  modern  times  to  cali  itself,  Evangelicalism,  would 
ever  be  driven  out  fromtheconb'nesof  onetolerantEstablish- 
ment.  With  all  its  shortcomings,  that  method  of  thought 
has  noble  qualities,  and  assimilates  itself  to  the  English 
character  in  some  of  its  most  sturdy  attributes.  A  warn- 
ing example  against  such  a  mistake  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  later  Roman  Church,  which  forgot  its  usual 


prudence  when  it  extirpated  the  outward  manifestations  of 
Jansenism.  Since  that  unfortunate  period,  the  moral  fibre 
of  Romanism  has  visibly  weakened,  and  the  area  of  its  in- 
tellectual  supremacy  proportionately  contracted.  But  Puri- 
tanism must  be  taught  how  to  content  itself  with  abiding 
within  the  English  Church  on  the  terms  which  it  now 
arrogantly  refuses  to  concede  to  its  rival  co-religionists. 
"Live  and  let  live"  is  the  sum  total  of  the  plea  of  the 
ceremonial  party.  "  Yes,"  answers  the  Pui'itan,  "  we  are 
"  going  to  live,  and  we  do  not  object  to  your  living  too, 
"  only  your  life  is  to  be  spent  in  prison."  Whatever  may 
be  the  faults  of  the  Ritualists,  they  never  have  been,  and. 
we  believe  they  are  never  likely  to  be,  guilty  of  volun- 
teering to  act  as  the  amateur  gaolers  of  brother  Church- 
men. But,  long-suffering  in  this  respect  as  they  may  be, 
they  have  resolved  upon  retaliating  by  forcing  their  an- 
tagonists to  endure  their  co. existence  as  free  men  within 
a  common  Church. 

The  only  possible  alternative  to  this  issue  is  one  which  no 
thoughtful  man  can  wish  to  face.  It  is  disruption,  to  be  surely 
followed,  if  not  preceded,  by  disestablishment.  No  mis- 
take can  be  greater,  on  the  part  of  our  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  than  to  suppose  that  only  a  few  extreme  men,  who 
might  with  advantage  be  spared,  are  affected  by  these 
measures  of  persecution.  The  action  of  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation is  a  standing  menace  to  the  whole  phalanx,  com- 
pact and  formidable  as  it  is,  of  the  old-fashioned  moderate 
High  Churchmen.  And  the  unhappy  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  as  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  which 
its  archiepiscopal  author  can  scarcely,  we  think,  con- 
tinue to  boast,  is  a  weapon  ready  for  anybody's  hand 
wherewith  to  smite  his  neighbour.  If  this  Act  were  im- 
partially put  in  action  all  round,  there  are  none,  "  bishops 
"  or  curates,"  who  might  not  be  its  victims.  Happily  it 
is  only  likely  to  be  used  against  those  for  whom  it  was  un- 
generously devised,  the  unpopular  party  of  the  day.  That 
party,  however,  which  is  fast  absorbing  the  energy  and 
zeal  of  the  growing  generation,  is  likely  to  be  vastly 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  multitudes  of  quiet  men 
who  are,  with  some  reason,  alarmed  at  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs.  How  deeply  people's  minds  are  moved 
by  the  discovery,  no  longer  to  be  ignored,  that  the 
action  of  the  Legislature,  as  expounded  and  enforced 
(we  do  not  say  wrongly  enforced)  by  the  Courts  of 
Law,  has  altered,  without  the  assent  and  consent  of  the 
Church,  the  ancient  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
State,  may  be  seen  in  the  important  letter  in  which  the 
eminent  and  respected  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  goes  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  declares  that  "  a  State  Church 
"  deriving  all  its  rights,  duties,  and  powers  from  Parlia- 
"  ment  "  would  be  rejected  by  three-fourths  of  the  English 
clergy.  If  this  be  true,  disestablishment  must  before  long 
come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  addressing 
some  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  has  urgently  counselled 
present  moderation  in  speech  and  action,  and  has  even 
held  out  some  hope  of  relief  to  the  present  strained  state 
of  affairs  from  the  possible  action  of  Convocation.  It 
may  thus  be  that  the  reimprisonment  of  Mr.  Dale  may 
prove  to  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  to  his  persecutors,  and  that  ^ 
from  the  failure  to  effect  his  release  by  mere  legal  techni- 
calities may  date  the  growth  of  a  sounder  public  opinion 
as  to  the  true  relations  of  Church  and  State. 


MADAME  THIERS. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  wife  of  a  statesman,  however 
eminent,  has  so  wide  a  celebrity  that  her  death  is  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  European  interest.  And  yet  Mme. 
Thiers  was,  except  to  her  own  circle,  nothing  more  than 
the  wife  of  M.  Thiers.  She  had  intellectual  vivacity, 
much  decision  of  character,  and  many  gifts  of  form  and 
fortune.  But  many  wives  of  great  men  have  had  equal 
merits  and  advantages,  without  attracting  more  attention, 
than  awaits  every  woman  whose  husband  occupies  a  great 
position.  What  gave  Mme.  Thiers  a  unique  celebrity  was 
her  worship  of  her  husband.  She  was  married  at  fifteen  and 
M.  Thiers  was  then  Minister  of  the  Interior.  To  the  hus- 
band who  had  won  such  distinction  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
with  nothing  to  help  him  but  his  keen  wit,  his  irrepressible 
energy,  and  his  tenacious  grasp  of  a  few  political  principles 
sensible  rather  than  wide  or  original,  she  devoted  herself 
with  an  ardour  that  carried  its  jealous  watchfulness  into1 
every  detail  of  daily  life.    Whatever  he  did,  she  thought 
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admirable;  whatever  lio  said,  slio  thought,  sublime  ;  what- 
ever he  wrote,  she  thought  perfect.  J  lo  got  up  at  live-  in 
tho  morning,  bo  she  got  np  at  five;  he  bad  a  fancy  for 
works  in  bronze,  so  she  adored  works  in  bronze;  lie 
thought  green  suited  his  eyes,  so  she  made  her  rooms 
gorgeous  with  the  colour  that  ho  loved.  She  was  a 
clover  woman,  but  sho  only  valued  her  Latin  becauso  it 
enabled  her  to  read  tho  classics  with  him;  and  sho  used 
her  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  merely  to  read  to  him 
useful  extracts  from  foreign  journals.  Sho  had  wealth 
and  official  position,  but  sho  was  entirely  indiffe- 
rent to  social  success.  Her  reception  rooms  were  to 
her  merely  tho  place  where  those  who  had  tho  privilege 
of  entering  might  find  M.  Thiers.  A  man  who  was  a 
friend  of  M.  Thiers  was  onco  for  all  great  and  good  ;  a 
man  who  was  not  did  not  exist  for  her  at  all ;  an  enemy 
of  M.  Thiers  was  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  The  loss 
of  such  a  husband  to  such  a  wife  was  necessarily  overwhelm- 
ing, and  her  only  consolation  was  to  prolong  by  strange  and 
tender  devices  the  worship  of  the  loved  one  she  had  lost. 
Sho  filled  his  room  with  every  statue,  bust,  picture,  engrav- 
ing, and  photograph  of  him  that  sho  could  procure,  and 
reverently  piled  up  on  this  altar  of  her  affections  every 
journal  that  spoke  well  of  him.  Journals  that  criticized 
him  could  have  no  place  in  the  sanctuary.  There 
she  could  be  alone  with  him,  and  it  was  not  so 
much  with  his  memory  as  with  his  actual  pre- 
sence that  she  was  alone.  Devotion  so  passionate  and 
so  sustained  was  no  doubt  a  high  tribute  to  the  cha- 
racter of  M.  Thiers.  However  blind  a  woman  may  be 
to  faults,  she  can  hardly  go  on  worshipping  a  man  for  half 
a  century  unless  he  has  much  in  him  that  justifies  enthu- 
siasm in  those  who  know  him  best.  But  what  makes 
love  of  this  kind  rare  is  not  that  it  is  difficult  to  deserve 
it  so  much  as  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  it.  Only  excep- 
tional natures  can  love  in  this  way,  and  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  they  are  exceptional.  But  when  they  exist  and 
find  a  fitting  outlet  for  their  powers,  and  this  outlet  takes 
the  form  of  a  husband  whose  acts  and  thoughts  affect  the 
fortunes  of  nations,  they  naturally  attract  the  wondering, 
and  perhaps  admiring,  attention  of  mankind. 

The  year  in  which  M.  Thiers  died  was  the  greatest,  if 
the  saddest,  in  the  life  of  his  wife.  No  homage  ever  ren- 
dered to  him  was  so  marked,  beoause  none  was  so  spon- 
taneous and  sincere,  as  that  which  he  received  from  the 
Chamber  when  it  reassembled,  in  June  1877,  after  the 
change  of  Ministry  which  Marshal  MacMahon  had  so  sud- 
denly brought  about.  The  Chamber  had  been  prorogued, 
and  was  brought  together  in  order  to  hear  that  it  was  to 
be  dissolved.  M.  de  Fourtou  gave  his  account  of  the 
reasons  that  had  prompted  the  stroke  of  May  16  and  of 
the  views  of  those  who  had  contrived  or  profited  by  it. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to  distrust  them,  as  they  had 
been  members  of  the  Assembly  of  187 1,  which  had  liber- 
ated the  country.  As  if  by  a  magical  impulse,  the 
whole  House,  with  the  exception  of  the  Right,  which 
was  awed  into  silence,  started  to  its  feet,  and,  turning 
to  M.  Thiers,  shouted  with  one  voice,  "  Voila  le  libera- 
"  tear  du  pays."  This  was  the  last  time  M.  Thiers  ap- 
peared in  public.  For  Mme.  Thiers  this  was  the  crowning 
tribute  of  the  living  to  the  living.  The  next  which  she  was 
to  welcome  with  pride  amidst  her  grief  was  that  of  the 
living  to  the  dead.  M.  Thiers  died  on  September  3,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  Mme.  Thiers  showed  that, 
in  case  of  necessity,  she  could  be  much  more  than 
the  shadow  of  her  husband.  She  acted  with  courage  and 
firmness,  and  her  resolution  was  crowned  with  success. 
Public  feeling  pronounced  so  strongly  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible honour  should  be  paid  to  the  statesman  whom  France 
was  mourning,  that  the  Ministry  offered  to  make  the 
funeral  a  public  one  at  the  national  expense.  Mme. 
Thiers  replied  that  it  was  quite  right  that  the  State 
should  pay  every  possible  honour  to  the  departed,  but  that 
in  the  procession  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the 
friends  of  M.  Thiers.  This  was  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  her  lifetime.  To  have  been  a  friend  of 
M.  Thiers  was  the  only  title  to  eminence  that  she  recog- 
nized. But  the  Ministry  could  not  taKe  the  honourable  part 
in  the  ceremony  which  she  left  for  them,  and  the  funeral 
was  nominally  private.  But  it  was  the  private  funeral  of 
Paris  and  of  France.  The  people  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
one  thought  of  showing  how  profoundly  they  felt  that  the 
man  they  mourned  was  their  man,  and  not  the  man  of 
the  clique  that  had  vaulted  into  power.  The  friends 
of  M.  Thiers  whom  Mme.  Thiers  had  that  day  to  recog- 


nize were  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Later 
011  sho  had  the  delight  of  dealing,  with  a  weapon  of  which 
her  husband  had  left  her  tho  possession,  a  telling  stroko 
against  tho  foes  who  woro  trying  to  undo  everything  ho 
had  done.  A  few  days  after  tho  funeral  was  over  tho 
Marshal  issued  to  tho  doctors  a  manifesto,  in  which  ho 
used  in  the  strongest  form  tho  language  which  his  reck- 
less advisers  had  taught  him  to  utter  as  his  own.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  one  thing  from  which  this  language 
must  bo  safe,  and  that  was  the  criticism  of  M.  Thiers. 
But  tho  M\rsiial's  manifesto  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
circulate  through  tho  country  when  Mmo.  Thiers  had 
tho  satisfaction  of  replying  to  it  in  the  shapo  of  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  his  arrondissement  which  M. 
Thiers  had  prepared  before  his  death.  This  address 
covered  all  the  ground  traversed  by  tho  Marshal's  mani- 
festo. It  showed  what  a  wise  and  really  Conservative 
statesman  would  have  said  in  the  position  of  the  Marshal. 
The  effect  was  very  great,  and  nothing  helped  the  lie- 
publicans  more  effectually.  It  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if 
M.  Thiers  was  still  as  much  alive  for  France  as  he 
always  was  for  the  woman  who  lived  for  him. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  three  years  that  it  remained  for 
her  to  live,  Mme.  Thiers  had  to  undergo  a  grief 
almost  more  poignant  than  that  occasioned  by  her  loss, 
and  to  see  that  this  great  hero  of  the  State,  this  liberator 
of  the  country,  this  wise  teacher  of  a  listening  people, 
could  be  forgotten.  Nothing  to  her  could  be  so 
shocking  and  so  inhuman  as  that,  while  she  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  of  the  man  she  had  lost,  the  world  had 
found  so  many  other  things  to  think  of  that  it  hardly 
thought  of  him  at  all.  A  statue  in  his  memoi'y  was  not 
loug  ago  ready  for  erection  at  St.  Germain,  where  he 
died,  and  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  this  new  image  of 
the  precious  features  seemed  to  her  one  to  which  France 
would  flock  with  earnest  and  pressing  thankfulness.  The 
day  came,  and  the  ceremony  was  not  so  much  flat  as  non- 
existent. No  one  came  to  do  official  honoui',  except  one 
or  two  minor  members  of  the  Ministry,  who  had  evidently 
been  told  off  on  what  they  thought  an  idle  duty.  There 
was  no  crowd,  no  throng  of  eager  admirers.  A  little  bit  of 
local  business  was  decently  transacted,  and  that  was  all. 
There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  this.  It  did  not  show 
any  strange  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  French  people. 
It  was  merely  that  so  much  had  happened  since  the  death 
of  M.  Thiers.  New  men,  new  ideas,  new  quarrels,  had 
come  to  the  front.  He  was  a  man  as  completely  of  the 
past  as  if  he  had  died  many  years  before.  No  doubt,  if  it 
had  so  happened  that  a  powerful  party  had  been  formed 
which  based  itself  on  ideas  with  which  the  name  of  Thiers 
had  been  intimately  associated,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party 
would  have  kept  alive  the  memory  of  its  deceased  chief. 
But  there  was  no  such  party,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  could  have  been.  The  one  main  idea  of  M.  Thiers 
was  to  do  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  at  the 
moment.  This  is,  in  itself,  an  excellent  idea ;  but  it  is 
not  an  idea  which  can  give  life  to  a  party.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  impossible  that  Mme.  Thiers  should  see  this. 
To  her  M.  Thiers,  living  or  dead,  was  an  oracle  of  wisdom, 
and  she  fled  from  a  world  to  which  this  oracle  seemed 
mute. 


SIR  R.  TEMPLE  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  INDIA. 

OUR  Indian  Empire  is  an  admirable  topic  alike  for 
eulogy  or  disparagement.  It  is  so  vast,  so  vague, 
so  picturesque  that  the  artist  can  always  find  abundant 
material  for  whatever  kind  of  picture  he  is  disposed  to 
draw.  If  he  is  in  search  of  gloomy  scenes,  he  can  find 
them  in  abundance  in  the  long  list  of  woes  and  tragedies 
to  which  a  vast  agricultural  population  is  exposed  in  a 
tropical  climate  ;  the  scourge  of  great  epidemics,  the  life- 
long and  hopeless  struggles  of  pauperized  masses,  the  re- 
sistless march  of  drought  and  famine  with  slaughtered 
millions  in  their  wake.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  dis- 
posed, by  position  or  temperament,  to  fill  his  canvas  with 
cheerful  scenes  and  brilliant  colours,  there  is  an  equally 
plentiful  supply  of  congenial  topics.  The  very  position  of 
the  English  Government  as  the  maintainer  of  order,  the 
champion  of  the  weak,  the  great  instrument  of  civilization 
and  progress  to  many  millions  who  would  otherwise  be  the 
prey  of  conquest  or  the  victims  of  local  tyranny,  is  in  itself 
a  fruitful  theme  for  language  of  encouragement  and  hope  ; 
and  the  figures  which  the  Indian  Government  can  array  in 
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support  of  its  claim  to  administrative  success  require  no  | 
adroit  handling  to  render  them  cogent  to  the  reason,  and  ! 
impressive  to  the  imagination,  of  all  but  the  most  un-  I 
compromising  pessimists.    The  consequence  is  that  the 
condition  of  India,  and  the  character  of  the  work  which  ! 
the  English  Government  is  carrying  on  in  that  country, 
are  for  the  most  part  expounded  to  the  British  public  in 
a  series  of  antagonistic  and  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments.   The  wail  of  lamentation  over  a  bankrupt  Go- 
vernment and  a  suffering  people  has  hardly  died  away  before 
the  jubilant  notes  of  triumph  break  upon  the  ear.  Mr. 
Hyndman  and  the  school  of  writers  who  adopt  his  method 
have  scarcely  ceased  assuming  that  India,  under  the  hands 
of  its  English  executioners,  is  fast  bleeding  to  death,  before 
some  cheerful  apologist  steps  boldly  into  the  arena,  armed 
cap-a-pie  with  unanswerable  statistics,  and  prepared  to 
do  battle  with  any  one  who  calls  in  question  the  sagacity 
of  the  Indian    Government,    the  soundness  of  Indian 
finance,  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Indian  po- 
pulation. 

Among  such   champions   of  the   administration,  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  it  is  needless  to  say,  occupies  a  most  dis- 
tinguished position.    He  is  the  very  type  of  the  most 
vigorous,  most  hopeful,  most  successful  civilian.    He  has 
been  employed  everywhere  in  the  most  varied  offices,  and 
in  all  of  them  his  energy,  his  courage,  his  untiring  force  of 
body  and  mind,  have  made  a  deep  impression  alike  on  his 
superiors,  his  colleagues,  and  his  subordinates.    A  long 
career  of  hard  work  under  an  Eastern  sun  left  him  as 
buoyant,  as  resourceful,  as  indefatigable  as  ever.  He  knows 
India  as  only  those  few  officers  whose  fortunes  carry  them 
into  different  parts  of  the  country  can  ever  know  it.  He 
has  compared  the  peasant  of  Behar  with  his  counterpart 
in  the  well-watered  deltas  of  East  Bengal,  the  rice-fields  of 
Orissa,  the  dry  uplands  of  Bellary,  the  barren  heights  of 
the  Bombay  Deccan.    He  knows  the  intricacies  of  finance 
and  taxation  with  the  familiarity  of  long  and  responsible 
experience  ;  he  was  in  charge,  at  one  time,  of  the  most  suc- 
cessfully managed,  at  another  of  one  of  the  most  destructive, 
famines  that  India  Las  ever  known.    Marked,  early  in  his 
career,  by  the  judicious  eye  of  Lord  Lawrence,  he  took 
a  foremost  part  in  the  difficult  task  of  introducing  order 
and  civilization  to  the  warlike  races  of  the  Panjab.  In 
the  Central  Provinces,  in  Bengal,  at  the  Court  of  the 
Nizam,  as  a  Minister  at  Calcutta,  and  a  Governor  at 
Bombay — in  all  alike  he  has  watched  with  the  carefulness 
of  a  responsible  observer  the  results  of  British  administra- 
tion, the  evils  to  which  the  Indian  peasant  is  heir,  and  the 
problems  which  the  English  ruler  is  called  by  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  official  life  to  solve.    As  far  as  experience 
goes,  no  weightier  or  more  competent  witness  could  be 
addueed.    If  his  testimony  breathes  somewhat  too  much 
of  the  official  tone  ;  if  he  sees  somewhat  too  clearly  the 
good  which  the  Government  has  effected,  and  ignores  the 
mistakes  of  which  it  has  occasionally  been  guilty,  we  are 
safe,  at  any  rate,  with  him  from  the  crude  inaccuracies 
■of   inexperience,  the    rash   and    hasty   inferences,  the 
dangerous  impatience,  the  ill-considered  suggestions  which 
too  often  characterize  amateur  criticism  of  Indian  affairs. 
Sir  R.  Temple,  whatever  his  other  disqualifications,  speaks 
•with  all  the  authority  of  long  and  varied  personal  obser- 
vation.   His  facts  are,  to  use  his  own  trenchant  phrase, 
1,1  irrefragable,   indisputable,    demonstrable,  unquestion- 
"  able." 

The  general  view  which  he  supports  is  one  which  has 
repeatedly  been  enforced  in  these  columns.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statements  that  the  financial  position  is 
assured ;  that  taxation  is,  after  every  allowance  is  made  for 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  extremely  light ;  that  a  com- 
mercial development  on  an  extraordinary  scale  is  in  pro- 
gress ;  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  country  can  be  best 
promoted  by  judicious  assistance,  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
to  the  various  industries  and  enterprises  on  which  that 
development  depends.  As  to  the  finances,  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges  has  been  recently  expressed  in  a  practical 
form  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  public  creditor  in 
England  is  ready  to  lend  the  Indian  Government  sums 
vastly  in  excess  of  any  possible  requirements  at  3^  per 
cent.  The  facts  of  the  case  amply  justify  the  confi- 
dence which  such  a  rate  attests  ;  a  substantial  margin  of 
revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  has  been  established ; 
liberal  provision  for  occasional  outlay  on  famine  relief 
has  been  made;  the  163  millions  embarked  in  produc- 
tive public  works  are  earning  a  net  profit  in  excess 
vDf  their  interest,  and  are  certain  to  improve ;  trade  is 


rapidly,  and  to  all  appearance  irrepressibly,  progressive. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was  completely  insig- 
nificant— "'of  little  more  importance,"  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  McCullocu,  "  than  that  between  England  and 
"  Jersey  or  the  Isle  of  Man  "  ;  in  1834  the  foreign  trade 
had  risen  to  18^  millions;  in  1879  it  stood  at  122  millions  ; 
and  in  the  present  year  it  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  ever. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  measures  initiated  under  Lord 
Mayo  and  carried  out  by  Sir  John  Strachey,  for  imposing 
financial  responsibility  on  the  local  Governments,  have  led 
to  great  economies  ;  the  cost  of  civil  administration  has 
been  reduced  ;  while  the  interest  charge  on  the  public 
debt,  other  than  that  incurred  for  public  works,  is  1^ 
million  lower  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  So  long  as 
the  profits  on  opium  continue  as  good  as  at  present,  and 
the  loss  by  exchange  becomes  no  greater,  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer need  occasion  no  anxietv. 

A  more  difficult  and  anxious  problem  is  involved  in  the 
question  how  the  Government  can  most  effectually  assist 
the  growth  of  industrial  enterprises  and  the  continued 
development  of  trade.     India,  it  has   frequently  been 
observed,  is  rich  in  almost  every  raw  material  with  which 
the  manufactures  of  the  world  are  concerned.    Its  climate 
and  soil  are  highly  favourable  to  agriculture ;  its  supply 
of  coal  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world ;  iron  ore  is  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  abundant ;  its  fibres  are  of  in- 
finite variety  and  amount.    On  the  other  hand,  all  these 
treasures  are  to  a  large  extent  lost,  owing  to  the  want  of 
intelligent  enterprise  and  the  necessary  capital.    The  food 
crop  out-turn  is,  owing  to  inferior  culture,  some  seventeen 
bushels  per  acre  lower  than  that  of  England,  a  loss  which 
has  to  be  calculated  upon  the   160  millions  of  acres 
devoted  to  food  crops.    Industries  of  the  higher  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  infant  cotton  manufacture, 
there  are  scarcely  any;   of  the  entire  exports  only  6^ 
per  cent,  are  manufactures.    Here  is  the  field  to  which 
Sir  R.  Temple  is  anxious  to  direct  the  enterprise  of 
his  countrymen.    Young  Englishmen,  he  says,  ought  to 
be  in  India  buying  up  the  native  products,  and  study- 
ing what  are  the  best  articles  to  send  to  Europe.  But 
then,  in  order  to  do  this  profitably,  the  young  English- 
men must  be  specially  trained,  and  technical  education 
is  the  branch  of  study  in  which  England  is  most  behind- 
hand.   We  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  Famine  Com- 
mission has  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity  of  agricultural 
and  technical  education  in  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  has  suggested  arrangements  by  which  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  officials  may  be  encouraged  to  devote  them- 
selves principally  to  these  subjects.    It  is  in  this  direction, 
we  believe,  that  reform  is  most  required,  and  that  the 
judicious  introduction  of  new  men  and  a  new  system 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  happiest  results. 


POST  OFFICE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

MR.  FAWCETT  had  an  encouraging  account  to  give 
to  his  constituents  of  his  administration  of  the 
Post-Office.  His  scheme  in  particular  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  small  savings  has  been  extraordinarily  successful. 
It  is  only  a  month  since  the  plan  was  extended  to  the 
whole  country,  and  in  that  short  time  more  than  a  million 
stamps  have  been  deposited  with  the  Post  Office.  These 
stamps  have  been  paid  in  by  means  of  nearly  84,000  forms, 
and  of  these  more  than  58,000  have  been  new  accounts. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  in  providing  for  these  very 
small  savings,  Mr.  Fawcett  has  discerned  a  genuine  want. 
The  proposal  to  make  the  putting  by  of  pennies  an  easier 
process  than  when  it  had  to  be  carried  on  at  home  rests  on 
the  belief  that  the  desire  to  have  a  little  money  laid  up 
against  a  day  when  it  will  be  wanted  goes  down  to  the 
very  lowest  strata  of  the  working  community ;  and  the 
accuracy  of  this  belief  seems  to  have  been  vindicated  by  the 
result.  Mr.  Fawcett  appears,  however,  to  be  unduly  con- 
fident that  the  plan  in  its  present  form  will  not  lead  to 
theft.  There  has  not,  he  says,  been  a  single  complaint  of 
a  theft  having  been  committed.  This  can  only  mean  that 
no  such  complaint  has  reached  the  Post  Office  ;  but  there  is 
no  particular  reason  why  complaints  should  be  carried  there. 
Young  servants  have  many  opportunities  of  stealing  a  few 
stamps  at  a  time,  and  even  a  single  stamp  has  its  value  in 
this  new  form  of  Savings  Bank  account.  If  a  mistress 
suspects  that  her  stamps  occasionally  disappear  in  this 
way,  she  may  be  more  careful  about  locking  them  up,  but 
she  is  not  likely  to  communicate  her  supposed  loss  to  the 
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Post  Office  authorities.  It  may  surprise  some  exeellent  people 
that  stealing  aud  the  w  ish  to  provide  for  the  fut  ure  should 
go  together  ;  but  thcro  in  reason  to  tV:ir  that  the  virtue  of 
thrift  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  honesty,  and  that 
the  desire  to  save  admits,  like  most  other  desires,  of  being 
gratified  at  other  people's  expense.  Nor  is  all  saving  for 
the  future  of  a  kind  which  is  eveu  conventionally  associ- 
ated with  honesty.  Men  have  been  known  to  pay  in 
money  weokly  to  the  landlord  of  a  public-honso  in  order  to 
have  a  debauch  of  unusual  dimensions  when  their  deposits 
have  grown  to  a  sufficient  figure,  and  the  veriest  drudge  may 
open  an  account  in  stamps  with  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  in  order  to  buy  herself  a  new  bonnet  at  Easter.  Mr.  j 
FAWCETT  says  that  all  danger  of  theft  would  be  avoided  if 
people  would  always  use  stamps  perforated  with  their  initials. 
For  a  sum,  ho  says,  which  is  almost  nominal,  sheets  of  per-  j 
forated  stamps  may  bo  purchased,  and,  under  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  postmasters,  no  form  will  be  accepted 
on  which  these  stamps  have  been  placed.  But  the  class 
of  persons  who  are  most  likely  to  suffer  by  the  pilfering  of 
stamps  seldom  buy  them  by  a  sheet  at  a  time.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  the  tables  should  not  be  turned,  and  postmasteis 
forbidden  to  receive  any  forms  which  contain  stamps 
which  have  not  been  perforated.  If  the  Post  Office  autho- 
rities preferred  it,  a  distinct  Savings  Bank  stamp  might 
be  issued.  All  that  is  wanted  is  some  distinctive  mark 
that  shall  ensure  that  the  stamps  which  the  depositor 
affixes  to  the  Post  Office  form  have  been  given  to  him 
or  bought  by  him.  If  only  a  particular  stamp  is  ac- 
cepted for  this  purpose,  and  if  postmasters  are  forbidden 
to  give  the  Savings  Bank  stamps  in  exchange  for  ordinary 
stamps,  the  necessary  protection  against  theft  would  vir- 
tually be  obtained. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  number  of  new 
accounts  which  are  being  opened  with  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  is  increasing  faster  than  it  has  ever  in- 
creased before.  This  is  especially  significant  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  since  Christmas  is  usually  the  time  at  which 
deposits  are  most  largely  withdrawn.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  this  increase  shows  that  the  working  classes  have 
learnt  the  lesson  of  the  recent  depression  of  trade.  There 
is  no  question  that  they  had  learnt  it  to  some  extent  even 
before  the  recent  depression,  since,  had  they  not  done  so, 
they  could  not  have  undergone  so  severe  a  trial  without 
appealing  more  largely  either  to  the  Poor- Law  or  to 
private  charity.  If  the  first  use  they  make  of  returning 
prosperity  is  to  repair  the  losses  which  their  Savings  Banks' 
books  have  sustained,  there  will  be  some  reason  to  hope 
that  habits  of  thrift  are  spreading  over  the  country 
generally.  Mr.  Fawcett  might  with  advantage  have  been 
either  less  positive  or  more  explanatory  in  his  criticism 
of  the  scheme  for  compulsory  assurance  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Mr.  Blackley  and  Lord 
Carnarvon.  "  I,  for  one,"  he  says,  "  would  never  con- 
"  sent  to  see  thrift  compulsorily  enforced."  There  are 
difficulties  enough  in  the  way  of  compulsory  insurance,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  be  found  practically  in- 
superable;  but  supposing  that  it  were  possible  to  levy  it  i 
at  an  age  when  the  working-man  is  usually  better  off  than 
he  is  at  any  other  time  of  his  life,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
theoretical  objection  Mr.  Fawcett  can  entertain  towards 
the  plan.  At  all  events,  the  case  against  it  is  not  so  self- 
evident  that  it  does  not  need  even  to  be  stated.  The  plan 
by  which  Consols  to  the  amount  of  10I.  and  upwards  may  be 
bought  at  some  6,000  post  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
has  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  allow  of  its  suc- 
cess being  determined.  Mauy  hundreds  of  people,  Mr. 
Fawcett  tells  us,  have  already  made  investments  through 
this  agency,  and  in  no  instance  has  there  been  the  slightest 
difficulty.  If  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Fawcett  will  see  his  way  to  reducing  the 
minimum  amount  of  investment.  It  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  purchases  which  would  be  made  if  5Z.  could  be 
disposed  of  in  this  way  would  be  very  much  larger.  10L 
is  more  than  a  working-man — even  than  a  well-paid  work- 
ing-man— can  be  expected  to  put  by  at  a  time,  and  the 
longer  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  laying  by  and  its  accomplishment  in  the  shape  of  a  pur- 
chase of  Consols,  the  greater  is  the  chance  that  something 
may  come  in  to  interrupt  it. 

Two  further  Post  Office  improvements  are  foreshadowed 
in  Mr.  Fawcett's  address.  One  is  a  reduction  in  the 
charge  for  telegrams,  the  other  is  the  establishment  of  a 
parcel  post.  On  the  present  year  the  net  profit  on  the 
telegraph  service  will  be  500,000?.,  which  gives  5Z.  per  cent. 


on  tho  capital  actually  spout  in  tho  purchase,  and  per 
cent,  on  tho  capital  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  on  it. 
Mr.  FAWCETT  thinks  that,  by  a  naerifico  of  about  170,000?., 
it  would  bo  possiblo  to  substitute  for  tho  present  Hhilling 
rato  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny  per  word,  including  addresses, 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  sixpence.  Tho  service  would 
still  yield  a  profit  of  something  over  3?.  per  cent. ;  and  tho 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  telegrams  that  would 
almost  certainly  follow  would  very  soon  bring  tho  profits 
up  to  their  present  level.  Mr.  Fawcett  does  not  mention 
ono  very  considerable  difficulty  to  which  a  great  cheapen- 
ing of  telegrams  might  give  rise.  Telegrams,  unliko 
letters,  must  be  delivered  immediately  upon  their  arrival. 
If  they  are  kept  back  till  a  stated  hour,  half  tho  use  of 
sending  them  disappears.  In  London,  for  example,  where 
there  are  hourly  deliveries  of  letters,  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  sending  telegrams  if  they  were  only  sent  out 
at  fixed  intervals.  It  is  possible  that  in  London  the  re- 
duction of  the  charge  to  sixpence  might  increase  the 
number  beyond  any  calculable  proportion  to  the  present 
number ;  and  in  that  case,  both  as  regards  cost  and  con- 
venience, the  question  of  delivery  would  become  really 
serious.  The  community  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  being 
divided  into  those  to  whom  telegrams  were  addressed  and 
those  by  whom  they  were  being  delivered.  The  negotia- 
tions for  a  parcel  post  were  begun  under  Lord  John 
Manners,  the  parties  to  them  being  the  Post  Office  on  the 
one  side  and  tho  Railway  Companies  on  the  other.  Each 
possesses  advantages  which  the  other  cannot  hope  to 
rival,  and  consequently  a  parcel  post  will  obviously 
be  best  set  on  foot  by  a  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  two.  Under  any  system  the  Railway  Companies  must 
carry  the  parcels  from  place  to  place,  and  that  part  of  the 
labour  will  be  left  to  them  under  the  new  arrangements.  But, 
if  the  Railway  Companies  were  to  organize  a  staff  of  their 
own  for  the  delivery  of  parcels  at  the  houses  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  they  could  only  do  so  at  a  great 
expense  to  themselves  and  by  altogether  ignoring  the 
existing  Ltaff  of  the  Post  Office.  It  is  now  proposed  that 
the  Railway  Companies  shall  undertake  the  carriage  of 
parcels,  and  the  Post  Office  their  delivery,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  collection.  The  cost  of  carriage  is  to  be  pre- 
paid by  a  stamp,  and  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  receipts  is 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  Railway  Companies.  In  this  way 
the  Companies  will  be  the  gainers  by  the  money  they 
receive  from  the  Post  Office  and  the  money  they  save 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  servants  for  delivering 
parcels.  The  Post  Office  will  gain  by  the  immense  de- 
velopment which  the  service  is  likely  to  undergo.  The 
public  will  gain  by  the  additional  facilities  for  sending 
pai-cels,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  how  much  there  is  to 
pay,  and  full  assurance  that  nothing  will  remain  to  be  paid 
at  the  other  end. 


HELLENIC  STUDIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

XN  spite  of  the  invaluable  services  which  Englishmen  like 
Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Newton  have  lent  to  archaeology,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  study  of  classical  life,  as  illustrated  by 
the  material  relics  of  old  times,  has  long  been  neglected  in  Eng- 
land. The  Universities  for  two  or  three  generations  have  been 
ruled  by  scholars  who  seemed  almost  to  despise  archeology. 
Statues  they  were  uninterested  in,  gems  seemed  to  them  mere 
curious  toys  of  the  dilettante,  the  evidence  of  coins  they  never 
cared  to  study,  even  manuscripts  were  thrown  on  one  side. 
Classical  scholarship  was  made  to  consist  in  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  printed  texts  of  a  very  few  poets,  dramatists,  orators,, 
and  historians.  It  was  usual  to  pooh-pooh  all  attempts  to  illus- 
trate Greek  history  and  Greek  art  by  the  Comparative  method. 
Everything  but  steady  attention  to  certain  grammars,  to  the 
making  of  Greek  verse,  and  to  the  "  books "  taken  up  in  the 
Schools,  was  discouraged  and  discountenanced.  Ten  years  ago  a 
man  might  take  first  classes  in  the  classical  schools  at  Oxford,  and 
never  be  reminded  by  tutors  or  professors  that  Greece  had  left  any 
remains,  anything  to  speak  of  her  habits  in  common  life  and  her 
achievements  in  art,  except  the  narrow  list  of  books  required  by 
examiners.  It  appeared  to  be  the  orthodox  idea  that  these  books 
had  been  brought  down  by  a  priest  of  the  Muses  from  the  summit 
of  Helicon,  aud  that  all  the  rest  of  aucient  Greece — statues, 
buildings,  inscriptions,  coins,  utensils,  weapons — had  been  swept 
away  by  a  deluge.  Thus  men  acquired  a  singularly  narrow  and 
purblind  scholarship.  What  was  worse,  they  were  apt  to 
be  infected  with  the  orthodox  contempt  for  the  study  of 
the  material  rolics  of  Greece.  England  had  a  curious  period 
of  unintelligent  and  narrow-minded  scepticism,  when  students 
seemed  to  disbelieve  in  any  results  obtained  by  archaeological 
methods.  They  would  not  listen  to  accounts  of  success  in  trans- 
lating the  inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.    They  appeared  to 
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hold  tbat  science  was  powerless  to  assign  dates  to  ancient  weapons 
or  works  of  art.  Of  museums  they  said,  as  Glough  said  of 
Rome,  "  rubbishy  seems  the  word  that  most  exactly  would  suit 
them." 

Tbe  English  Universities  and  English  students  in  general  have 
awakened  out  of  this  sceptical  lethargy.  It  has  been  acknowledged 
that  there  is  as  much  and  as  authentic  history  in  inscriptions  and 
artistic  remains  as  in  written  books.  It  is  perceived'  that  the 
Greek  spirit  was  not  a  thing  which  existed  for  three  or  four  cen- 
turies and  inspired  about  a  score  of  orators,  philosophers,  and 
poets,  but  an  influence  of  immense  antiquity,  of  perennial  and  still 
living  force.  "  Hellenic  Studies"  are  acknowledged  to  include  in 
their  range  objects  older  than  Homer,  Byzantine  historians,  and 
Romaic  popular  minstrelsy.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies  has  therefore  been  founded  in  England,,  and 
seems  to  be  fairly  prosperous.  The  names  of  the  members  fill  nearly 
ten  closely  printed  pages.  The  learned  Bishop  of  Durham  is 
President  of  the  Society ;  among  the  Vice-presidents  we  note  the 
names  of  Mr.  Newton,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge;  while  not  only  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  but  also 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  lend  their  assistance  to  the  Council.  The  Journal 
of  the  Society  is,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  English  periodi- 
cal exclusively  devoted  to  classical  archaeology.  Greece,  Italy, 
Russia,  France  have  their  archaeological  journals,  popular  or 
scientific,  cheap  or  expensive  and  elaborate.  England  has  only 
to-day  started  a  serial  of  this  sort;  but  the  attempt  seems  in 
many  ways  promising,  if  not  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  do  not 
propose  to  review  all  its  contents,  but  a  short  account  of  them  will 
show  ihe  width  of  range,  the  variety,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
spirit  of  the  collection.  The  literary  matter  is  presented  in  a  large 
octavo  format  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages.  The  illustrations, 
of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  are  printed  in  a  separate  folio. 
This  plan  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  The  incon- 
veniemly  wide  page  of  journals  like  the  Gazette  Archeologique  and 
the  Portfolio  is  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always 
pleasant  to  have  to  turn  from  the  printed  volume  and  hunt  through 
ihe  folio  for  the  illustrations.  On  the  whole,  the  Society  has  probably 
chosen  the  smaller  of  two  evils.  An  ideal  publication  would  perhaps 
be  in  foijo  format,  the  illustrations  stitched  with  the  letterpress, 
which  should  meander,  in  lines  of  the  present  leugth,  through  a 
vast  snowy  expanse  of  margin.  Text  and  pictures  would  thus  be 
presented  together,  and  yet  the  text  would  not  have  the  tediously 
long  lines  of  the  Portfolio. 

The  first  article  is  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  to  tbis  we  pro- 
pose to  return,  as  it  contains  a  brief  and  sufficient  statement 
of  the  purposes  and  prospects  of  the  Society.  Professor  Jebb 
follows  with  an  exhaustive  and  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
holy  Isle  of  Delos,  where  the  huge  fetish  stone  in  the  primi- 
tive shrine  of  Apollo  has  not  long  ago  been  discovered.  Mr. 
Jebb  thinks  that  the  grotto  on  Mount  Cynthus  was  a  primitive 
temple,  whoever  the  people  may  have  been  that  worshipped  there, 
"  It  shows  the  very  genesis  of  the  early  temple  from  step  to  step. 
First  an  altar  in  the  open  air ;  then  a  roof  to  shelter  the  altar ; 
next,  a  door  to  keep  out  the  profane  ;  lastly,  a  precinct  added  to 
the  house  of  the  god."  Mr.  J  ebb's  article  is  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  pleasant  quality  of  its  style  than  for  the  industry  of  its 
research  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  results  of  recent 
French  inquiries.  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  newly  elected  travelling 
scholar  in  archaeology,  contributes  learned  papers  on  Smyrnrean 
remains  and  on  Pamphylian  inscriptions.  Mr.  Ramsay's  work  is 
the  first-fruits  of  a  scholarship  of  recent  creation,  and  he  is  the 
accomplished  leader  of  many  young  Englishmen  who,  as  the  years 
go  by ,  will  follow  him  into  Greece  and  the  Levant.  Professor  Sayce  ! 
gives  some  notes  of  travel  in  Lycia  and  the  Troad,  where  he  kept 
a  sharp  louk-out  for  Hittite  and  other  figures  remarkable  for  wearing  | 
boots  turned  up  at  the  toes.  Mr.  Murray's  paper  on  the  Erechtheum, 
a  very  business-like  article,  is  as  much  too  short  as  Mr.  Verrall's 
philological  remarks  on  "Ionic  Elements  in  Attic  Tragedy  "  are, 
we  fear,  too  long ;  and  Mr.  Verrall's  paper  is  to  be  continued. 
Modem  Greek  liie  is  illustrated  by  ballads,  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Tozur  and  Mr.  liamsay.  Mr.  Percy  Gardiner,  in  a  masterly  article 
on  the  "'  Tombs  of  Mycenae,"  puts  to  rout  the  remarkably  flimsy 
and  illogical  theories  of  M.  Stephani,  who  wants  to  attribute  to  the 
Myceiituian  tombs  a  Herulian  origin,  and  the  date  of  the  third 
century  ol  our  era.  One  of  the  most  important  papers  is  that  in 
whicn  Professor  Colvin  discusses  the  myths  about  the  Centaurs, 
and  the  mention  of  his  long  and  learned  essay  brings  us  to  the 
illustrations.  These  are  of  very  various  qualities.  The  best  of 
all  (Plate  IV.)  is  a  delicate  copy  in  colours  of  a  very  beautiful  vase 
in  the  British  Museum.  Chiron,  the  old  Centaur,  is  receiving  the 
child  Achilles  as  a  pupil.  The  Centaur's  dog  runs  forward  to  meet 
the  man  carrying  the  infant.  A  more  archaic  representation  of  Cen- 
taur.1- fighting,  armed  with  boughs  of  trees,  is  curious  and  comic 
in  ellcct.  The  Society  does  a  service  to  Greek  study  by  publish- 
ing at  very  considerable  cost  vases  which  would  otherwise  only  be 
known  to  visitors  of  our  Museum.  Many  of  the  little  woodcuts 
in  tlie  text,  especially  the  copies  of  very  archaic  gems,  have  a 
curious  interest  as  illustrations  of  early  Greek  notions  of  the 
grotesque.  , 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  nature  and  range  of  the 
studies  of  the  Society.  Vase-painting,  sculpture,  history,  popular 
poetry  architecture,  philology,  all  receive  the  attention  of  capable 
contributors.  We  must  now  turn  to  Mr.  Newton's  account 
of  the  prospects  and  purposes  of  the  Society.  He  refers  to 
that  great  hope  which  has  inspired  so  many  generations  of 
scholars— the  hope  that  all  the  missing  literature  of  Hellas  is 


not  lost  for  ever.  It  is  known  that  the  plays  of  Menander  were 
in  existence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance ;  and,  before 
the  Turks  seized  the  library  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  Brassicanus 
saw  in  that  place  of  Paradise  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  the  works  of 
Hyperides.  The  Turks  are  no  lovers  of  books,  and  what  they  stole 
may  have  gone  the  way  of  the  Squire's  library,  as  described  by  the 
village  wife  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  new  poem.  But  Mr.  Newton  says 
that  "  the  monasteries  of  the  Levant  are  full  of  Greek  MSS.  which 
as  yet  have  been  very  imperfectly  restored.  Who  shall  say  what 
interesting  matter  may  be  found  in  these  repositories,  on  which 
the  dust  of  many  centuries  has  gathered  undisturbed  ? "  Mr. 
Newton  has  no  sanguine  hopes  of  unearthing  Greek  classics ;  but 
"  Greek  lexicons  and  scholiasts,  full  of  instruction  to  the 
scholar,"  are  not  to  be  despaired  of.  M.  Piron  thought  he  had 
discovered  a  wonderful  Homer  not  long  ago,  but  the  veteran  and 
short-sighted  scholar  was  mistaken.  Biblical  and  Patristic  MSS. 
are  also,  Mr.  Newton  thinks,  in  the  monasteries.  The  eminent 
Latinist  who,  on  hearing  of  a  fresh  MS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
said, "  Ah  !  if  it  had  only  been  something  important — Catullus, 
for  example  !  "  will  be  little  rejoiced,  we  fear,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  wilderness  of  Patristic  literature.  The  history  of  the  Frank 
domination  of  the  Levant  is  almost  certain  to  be  illustrated  by 
records  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries.  The  pursuit  of  un- 
published Greek  inscriptions  will  probably  be  found  less  difficult 
by  the  Society  than  the  gaining  of  an  entrance  into  the  monasteries 
of  the  Levant.  At  present,  any  remarks  which  the  traveller  may 
make  about  MSS.  awaken  more  or  less  distrust.  But  Mr.  Newton 
holds  that  "  many  doors  of  monastic  libraries,  at  which  ordinary 
travellers  might  knock  in  vain,  would  open  readily  if  a  pressure,  a 
very  gentle  pressure,  were  applied  by  a  Greek  patriarch."  The 
object  of  the  Society,  then,  should  be  to  "get  at"  a  patriarch,  and 
then  organize  a  scheme  of  thorough  search  in  the  homes  of  the 
monks  of  the  Levant.  A  thorough  search  in  our  college  libraries 
in  England  would  reveal  some  curious  facts  about  collegiate  in- 
difference to  books.  We  can  hardly  expect  the  Eastern  brethren 
to  know  more  about  their  own  old  libraries  than  do  the  Fellows 
of  St.  Boniface.  When  found,  the  new  MSS.  will  be  made 
a  note  of,  if  possible,  and  published  by  the  Society.  It  is 
a  non-political  body,  and  many  of  its  members  are,  no  doubt, 
sympathizers  with  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Turk.  This 
may  render  it  less  easy  for  the  Society  to  make  fiiends  with 
Greek  patriarchs,  and  so  to  pursue  its  labours  among  the  dusty 
dungeons  in  which  manuscripts  lie  blue-moulded  for  want  of 
a  publisher.  But  it  is  doubtless  well,  considering  the  ferocity 
of  temper  which  everything  at  all  connected  with  the  Eastern 
question  provokes,  that  the  Society  for  encouraging  Hellenic 
Studies  is  not  a  Society  for  aiding  and  abetting  Hellenic 
patriots.  The  Greek  Committee  and  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  M.P., 
suffice  for  that  end.  Indeed  the  good  Society  is  the  sttaly  friend 
of  peace,  and  would  rather  send  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  out  to  make 
a  pacific  naval  demonstration  in  an  outrigger  than  encourage  the 
firing  of  a  gun  within  range  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Athenian 
Museum.  Thus  we  may  wish  all  good  fortune  to  a  learned  and 
energetic  body  which  has  not  been  founded  at  all  too  soon.  If 
we  might  address  a  warning  to  the  Society  it  is  to  implore  it  not 
to  spend  too  many  of  its  guineas  in  illustrations,  while  it  should 
by  no  means  contemplate  the  idea  of  purchasing  and  fitting  out 
an  aesthetic  steain-yacht  for  the  amusement  of  its  idler  members. 


RES  HIBERmCJE. 

ONE  of  the  four  Irish  Judges  who  have  just  drawn  up  such  terri- 
ble articles  of  impeachment  against  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
observed  the  other  day  that  the  English  people  were  slow  to  rouse, 
but  that,  when  they  were  roused,  they  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  true  ;  the 
former  certainly  is.  We  do  not  say  that  the  scandalous  condition 
of  things  in  Ireland  is  regarded  in  England  with  apathy,  but  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  has  hitherto  produced  far  less  effect  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Most  of  the  more  important  organs 
of  public  opinion  have  indeed,  on  the  whole,  spoken  as  it  became 
them  to  speak  ;  and,  at  least  in  educated  and  respectable  society, 
difference  of  political  principle  is  no  bar  to  the  existence  of  an 
almost  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  point.  But,  as  if  to 
give  us  another  proof  that  educated  and  respectable  society  no 
longer  counts  for  what  it  used  to  count  for  in  England,  the 
general  tone  of  the  public  meetings  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the 
subject  has  been  by  no  means  what  could  be  wished.  Few 
speakers,  indeed,  have  equalled  the  harebrained  folly  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  in  declaring  for  "separation"  in  preference  to 
"subjugation,"  and  few  audiences  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
even  pretending  approval  of  this  sort  of  nonsense.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that,  with  certain  honourable  exceptions,  the  unwise 
and  immoral  motto  of  "  concession  hand  in  hand  with  coercion  " 
has  been  generally  propounded,  and  has  generally  been  received,  if 
not  with  enthusiasm,  at  any  rate  without  immediate  disapproval. 
The  irresponsible  adventurers  who  have  in  so  many  instances 
taken  in  the  present  Parliament  the  place  of  better  men  have  thus 
been  encouraged  to  profess  and  to  adhere  to  their  agreement  with  it. 
This  being  the  case,  it  can  be  hardly  superfluous  to  state  once  more 
a  few  of  the  points  involved  in  the  matter,  and  there  are  two  points 
which  at  the  present  moment  seem  specially  to  invite  such  treatment. 
It  is  indeed  sometimes  said  by  persons  whose  judgment  and  opportu- 
nities of  observation  are  not  contemptible,  and  who  have  no  party  , 
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reasons  for  depreciating  iho  character  of  the  majority  which  re- 
turned Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  that  the  English  working  clauses 
are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  and  have  BO  desire  to  discourage  friends.  This,  how- 
ever, serious  as  it  is  if  true,  is  hardly  a  matter  for  discussion. 
There  are  two  points  which  do  seem  to  ho  matters  for  discussion. 
The  one  is  the  common  fallacy,  entertained,  it  is  believed,  or  at  least 
professedly  entertained,  by  members  of  the  Government  them- 
selves, and  constantly  inculcated  by  Radical  organs,  that  the  pre- 
sent anarchy  and  misrule  of  Ireland  are  largely  the  fault  ol  tho 
orderly  classes,  or  of  the  magistracy,  or  of  the  police.  Tho  other 
is  the  already  mentioned  idea,  as  startling-  in  its  immorality  as 
amazing-  In  its  want  of  common  political  prudence,  that  coercion 
and  concession  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  argument  as  to  the  supineness  of  the  partisans  or  officers 
of  the  law  takes  various  forms,  ranging  from  not  implausible 
fallacy  to  contentions  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  ex- 
tremest  dulness  or  of  deliberate  sophistry.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  something  at  first  surprising  in  the  readiness  with  which 
persons,  some  of  whom  at  least  must  be  well-meaning  and  in- 
offensive enough,  render  themselves  accessories  to  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  The  tenants  who  rob  their  landlords  at  the 
dictate  of  an  association  composed,  in  the  first  place  at  any  rate, 
of  a  riff-raff'  of  political  adventurers,  Irish- American  rowdies,  and 
priests  who  wish  to  recover  in  this  agitation  the  influence  their 
order  lost  by  its  opposition  to  Fenianism,  do  not  present  a  very 
pleasing  spectacle.  The  shopkeepers  who  refuse  to  supply,  and 
the  labourers  who  refuse  to  assist,  those  who  are  under  the  ban  of 
this  maleficent  but,  in  its  origin  at  least,  insignificant,  power  do 
not  cut  a  heroic  figure.  It  may  even  be  said  by  persons  who  sit 
comfortably  at  English  firesides,  and  sink  peacefully  to  rest  at  night, 
prepared  to  be  indignant  with  the  police  if  they  should  find 
in  the  morning  that  a  flower  or  two  has  been  stolen  out  of  then- 
front  gardens,  that  the  landlords  themselves  have  waited  for  their 
fate  with  a  somewhat  remarkable  passivity.  They  have,  it  is  said 
by  their  foes,  attempted  no  counter-organization ;  though  how 
counter-organization  could  stop  short  of  Vigilance  Committees 
— or,  indeed,  of  the  full  proposal  by  which  poor  Mr.  Kane  drew 
down  such  vials  of  wrath  on  his  head — it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
Everybody  is  indignant,  and  justly  so,  at  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Steamship  Companies,  who  refused  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  cattle, 
and  whose  opposition  to  the  embarking  of  Boycotted  beasts 
was  clearly  induced  by  the  most  selfish  and,  what  is  more, 
shortsighted,  cowardice.  All  this  is  very  well  to  say.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  seems  a  little  cool  to  demand  from 
the  iuhabitants  of  a  professedly  civilized  country  the  same 
rough  virtues  which  are  needed  in  a  squatter  or  trapper  of  the 
wilds.  Civilized  men  are  trained  not  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  proposed 
activity  and  counter-organization  mean  nothing  but  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  At  present  the  Irish  loyalist,  whatever 
his  rank,  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  he  opposes  the 
commands  of  the  Land  League,  he  will  probably  be  shot,  and 
almost  certainly  ruined  ;  if  he  in  his  turn  shoots  a  Land  Leaguer, 
he  will  probably  be  hanged.  The  recent  trials  at  the  Assizes  have 
shown  beyond  doubt — what  indeed  every  one  knew  before — that 
convictions  cannot  be  depended  upon  against  the  Land  Leaguers, 
even  when  the  evidence  is  perfectly  clear.  Such  a  case  as  that  of  the 
fellow  Manning,  who  went  into  the  witness-box  and  denied  on  his 
oath  that  he  was  intimidated  by  undoubted  intimidation,  may  be 
said  to  render  further  argument  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  unnecessary  and  childish.  The  force  of  terrorism  can  go 
no  further. 

In  the  face  of  such  things  as  these,  and  of  the  actual  out- 
rages which  occur  from  time  to  time,  when  every  one  in  Ireland 
out  of  the  large  towns,  and  even  in  them  if  he  be  obnoxious  to 
the  Land  League,  lies  down  at  night  in  terror  of  his  life,  and 
wakes  in  the  morning  (to  use  the  national  idiom)  astonished  that 
his  throat  is  not  cut,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  about  passivity 
and  absence  of  organization.  The  victims  are  simply  terrorized 
and  fascinated.  In  the  case  of  the  half-unwilling  participators 
terrorism  accounts  for  much,  self-interest  for  more.  Heroic  virtue 
may  induce  a  man  to  pay  his  debts  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and 
fortune,  but  nothing  short  of  heroic  virtue.  As  to  the  supposed 
remissness  of  the  police  and  the  magistrates,  it  is  here  that  dulness 
or  dishonesty  alone  can  explain  the  charge.  To  begin  with,  what 
with  witnesses  who  will  not  give  evidence,  and  juries  who 
will  not  convict,  policemen  and  magistrates  are  simplv 
powerless.  All  the  constabulary  in  Ireland  would,  more- 
over, not  suffice  for  the  work  which  the  fanatical  devotees 
of  the  ordinary  law  would  have  them  to  do.  But,  finally, 
it  must  be  sun-clear  to  any  one  who  does  not  wilfully  shut 
his  eyes  that  the  obstinate  reluctance  of  the  Government  to 
interfere  has  paralysed  their  subordinates.  In  the  United  King- 
dom the  public  service  is  a  body  corporate,  in  which  influences  run 
very  rapidly  from  the  nerve-centre  to  the  extremities.  The  magis- 
trate or  the  policeman  who  acted  vigorously  with  the  fact  before 
him  that  the  Castle,  and  the  Castle's  masters  in  London,  minimize, 
disbelieve,  pooh-pooh,  temporize  with  the  agitation,  would  be 
either  a  hero  or  a  fool.  We  are  ourselves  perfectly  certain  that 
the  ordinary  law  is  not  sufficient — that  nothing  but  extraordinary 
measures  will  give  to  witnesses  and  to  juries,  and  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  easily-swayed  Irish  people,  the  courage  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  law  instead  of  on  the  side  of  the  League.  But  let  us 
admit  for  argument's  sake  that  the  ordinary  law  method  was  worth 
trying.  In  that  case  a  really  vigorous  Government,  desirous  to  put 


down  and  not  to  nurso  tho  evil,  would  havo  done  twenty  thing* 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  has  not  done.  Every  ■henJPa 
officerj  process-server,  and  tho  like  would  havo  been  accompanied 
by  detachments  of  armed  men,  with  a  promise  of  indemnity  to  the 
commander  whatever  should  happen;  every  illegally-built  house 
for  evicted  tenants  or  Leaguo  care-taken  would  havo  been  at  once 
demolished ;  every  attempt  to  carry  crops  would  have  been  dis- 
persed by  force.  Boycotted  houses  would  havo  had  communica- 
tion opened  with  tho  nearest  police  or  military  barrack,  rations 
sent  in,  with  soldiers,  if  necessary,  to  do  pressing  work,  and  an 
ample  escort  guaranteed  for  imported  labour — not,  aa  in  Captain 
Boycott's  case,  as  a  damper  to  the  enterprise,  but  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  it.  A  troopship  would  be  sent  to  take  up  Boycotted  cattle 
and  produce  at  the  ports.  In  short,  a  plan  which  any  senior  clerk 
of  moderate  ability  in  the  Secretary's  office  could  elaborate  in  a 
morning,  which  could  be  corrected  in  an  afternoon,  and  set  to 
work  next  day,  would  be  arranged.  Has  anything  of  this  sort 
been  done  ?  Clearly,  then,  the  police  are  simply  paralysed  by  tho 
Government,  and  the  Government  alone  is  to  blame. 

If,  however,  this  argument  about  the  passivity  of  the  well- 
meaning  classes  is  untenable  and  absurd,  it  is  at  least  not  open 
to  the  charge  of  positive  immorality.  To  this  the  Government 
plan,  as  openly  avowed  by  themselves  and  approved  by  their 
authors,  is  most  certainly  open.  That  "  concession  must  accom- 
pany coercion"  means,  in  plain  language,  that  the  Government 
is  going  to  sell  justice.  It  will  protect  the  Irish  landlords  and 
well-meaning  Irishmen  of  all  classes  from  murder,  from  outrage, 
from  robbery,  if  they  will  pay  for  it.  Otherwise  it  will  not 
protect  them.  "  We  will  deny  "to  all  men,  and  delay  to  all  men 
justice,  so  long  as  it  suits  our  purposes,"  say  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown;  "we  will  sell  it  to  them  when  it  suits  us  at  the 
price  of  a  portion  of  their  goods  and  of  the  popularity  we  shall 
win  with  the  extreme  men  of  our  party."  This  new  Magna 
Charta  is  not  the  distorted  invention  of  an  opponent ;  it  is  the 
plain,  unmistakable  meaning  of  the  Government  programme. 
To  put  upon  the  same  footing  the  safeguarding-  of  the  ordinary 
right3  of  citizenship — the  right  to  live  unmolested,  to  enjoy 
one's  own,  to  buy  and  sell  freely — and  the  settlement  of  such  a 
question  as  the  present  controversy  about  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
the  prevalent  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  is  a  moral  obliquity  so 
enormous  that  probably  cynics  would  say  none  but  a  Ministry  who 
rode  to  power  on  a  moral  high  horse  could  be  guilty  of  it.  Let 
us  again,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  that  everything  which 
commends  itself  to  respectable  English  or  Irish  opinion  on  the  side 
adverse '  to  the  landlords  is  the  fact.  Let  us  go  further,  and 
admit  that  the  three  F's  e  ccelo  descendunt ;  that  absenteeism  is 
not  merely  a  moral  wrong,  but  a  civil  delinquency,  deserving- 
fine;  that  "duty-work"  comes  from  the  devil,  and  that 
Griffith's  Valuation  is  a  law  of  nature.  There  would  still  remain 
the  unalterable  fact  that,  if  any  Irishman  does  'not  like  the  land 
laws,  nothing  obliges  him  to  take  land,  and  that  the  matter  is 
a  mere  matter  of  freedom  of  contract  or  interference  with  con- 
tract. Either  may  be  very  desirable,  very  expedient,  but  neither 
can  possibly  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  right  to  life  and 
liberty,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  the  final  cause  of  all  govern- 
ment— the  one  sole  fact  that  distinguishes  civilization  from  barbarism, 
the  life  of  a  man  from  the  life  of  a  beast.  It  is  in  the  confounding 
of  two  things  so  infinitely  different  that  the  great  error — we  do  not 
know  why  we  should  not  speak  plainly  and  call  it  the  great  crime — 
of  the  Government  policy  consists.  This  conclusion  can  only  need 
to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  put  before  the  English  people  in 
order  to  convince  them  of  that  crime,  unless  moral  sense  and 
respect  for  law  have  taken  leave  of  the  nation  at  once  and 
together. 


M.  ROCHEFORT  AND  M.  GAMBETTA. 

m/|  ROCHEFORT  has  learnt,  perhaps  too  late,  that  it  is 
1.YJL  •  never  safe  to  stay  away  from  a  funeral.  Probably  he 
thought  that,  in  neglecting  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  M.  Joly,  he 
was  running  no  risk  to  himself.  What  should  the  Apostle  of  the 
Brecon  cilables  do  at  a  ceremony  where  he  would  necessarily  be 
effaced  before  M.  Gambetta  ?  M.  Joly  was  in  favour  with  the 
Extreme  Left,  and  to  be  in  favour  with  the  Extreme  Left  is  the 
worst  of  all  passports  to  the  good  will  of  the  Communists.  The 
nearer  they  seem  to  be  to  one  another  in  the  eyes  of  a  careless 
world,  the  greater  is  the  hostility  that  really  divides  them.  To  the 
Extreme  Left  the  Communists  are  the  fanatics  who  frighten  people 
into  disliking  Radical  measures.  To  the  Communists  the  Extreme 
Left  are  the  moderate  Revolutionists  who  persuade  people  that 
they  can  get  Radical  measures  without  entirely  upsetting  the 
existing  social  order.  If  M.  Rochefort  had  gone  to  M.  Joly's 
funeral,  he  would  either  have  had  to  remain  silent,  or 
to  appear  at  a  disadvantage  by  presenting  himself  in 
an  arena  in  which  his  followers  would  have  been  few 
and  M.  Gambetta's  many.  These  were  excellent  reasons  for 
staying  away  if,  unluckily  for  M.  Rochefort,  there  had  not  been  a 
still  better  reason  for  going.  M.  Joly  had  been  his  counsel  at  his 
trial,  and  as  in  1871  to  be  M.  Rochefort's  counsel  was  but  a 
doubtful  road  to  popularity,  it  might  seem  that  some  gratitude 
was  due  for  the  service  rendered.  Very  possibly  M.  Rochefort 
did  not  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light.  A  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment is  not  unlikely  to  think  that,  in  accepting  help,  he  really 
confers  a  favour,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  M.  Joly  lost  nothing  by  his 
courage.    Probably  if  M.  Gambetta  had  not  had  a  long-standing 
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debt  to  M.  Rochefort,  which  he  was  only  waiting  his  opportu- 
nity to  discharge  with  interest,  M.  Rochefort's  absence  from  M. 
J  ilv's  funeral  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  But  M.  Gambetta 
saw  his  occasion,  and  a  happy  inspiration,  or  an  ingenious  contri- 
butor, supplied  the  sleeping  partner  in  the  Iiepublique  Franqaise 
with  a  phrase  which  hit  M.  Rochefort  hard.  The  article  which 
noticed  his  ingratitude  towards  M.  Joly  described  it  as  intransigcance 
<hi  ccchv,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  words  which  were 
better  suited  to  seize  the  French  fancy.  Men  of  M.  Rochefort's 
peculiar  gifts  can  hardly  avoid  mailing  enemies,  even  among  their 
reputed  friends;  and,  when  once  his  conduct  in  regard  to  M.  Joly 
had  been  noticed  and  criticized,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Communists,  who  secretly  dislike  him,  would  not  readily  allow  M. 
Gambetta's  contribution  to  the  controversy  to  drop  out  of  recol- 
lection. M.  Rochefort  saw  the  danger,  and  attempted  to  meet  it 
after  his  accustomed  manner.  Unluckily  for  him,  M.  Gambetta 
knew  more  about  his  relations  with  M.  Joly  than  M.  Rochefort 
had  cared  to  keep  in  mind.  It  did  not  suit  the  dignity  of  the 
Iiepublique  Francaise  to  go  into  all  the  particulars;  but  a  less 
important  journal  stood  ready  to  take  up  the  running.  The 
Voltaire  has  displayed  a  terrible  familiarity  with  M.  Roche- 
fort's acts  in  1S71  ;  and  M.  Rochefort's  acts  in  1871  show 
plainly  that  his  principal  anxiety  was  that  the  light  of  the 
Commune  should  not  be  quenched  in  his  person.  No  doubt 
he  had  very  good  cause  at  that  time  to  think  that  it  might 
be  quenched.  The  unlucky  thing  is  that  what  seemed  natural 
enough  when  M.  Rochefort  was  quaking  for  hi3  life,  has  quite 
another  air  when  he  is  again  at  the  head  of  a  party  and 
is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  His  emotions  in  1871  might 
have  done  him  little  discredit  if  they  had  been  made  public 
at  the  time.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  dignified  when  he 
is  confidently  expecting  to  be  shot.  But  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant to  have  all  the  palpitations  he  then  underwent  re- 
vealed to  a  public  before  which  he  has  of  late  been  playing  the 
part  of  the  indomitable  popular  tribune.  The  orator  of  the  village 
tavern  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  his  wife's  unexpected  disclosure 
of  some  domestic  trait  which  hardly  seems  to  square  with  the 
majesty  of  his  public  pretensions,  and  this  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  to  M.  Rochefort.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  little  too  defer- 
ential to  M.  Joly  ;  but  his  sins  in  this  respect  have  been  effaced 
by  the  more  tremendous  guilt  of  his  prostration  before  M.  Gam- 
betta. The  Voltaire  followed  up  its  attack  by  the  publication  of 
a  letter  which  M.  Rochefort  wrote  to  M.  Gambetta  in  July  1871. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  document  M.  Rochefort 
is  presented  as  a  very  much  milder  person  than  he  has  of 
late  wished  to  appear.  In  describing  himself  as  a  Communist, 
he  has  really  been  laying  claim  to  honours  which  do  not  rightly 
fcelong  to  him.  He  assures  M.  Gambetta,  not  only  that  he  took 
no  part  in  the  excesses  of  the  Commune,  but  that  from  the 
first  day  to  the  last  he  never  ceased  to  protest  against  them.  Five 
or  six  prisoners  owed  their  lives  to  his  intervention,  and  the  only 
reason  why  he  did  not  save  more  was  that  his  humanity  had 
become  too  well  known  to  allow  of  his  intercession  being  listened 
to.  Indeed,  his  own  life  was  very  far  from  being  safe.  The  pro- 
priety of  arresting  him  was  continually  under  discussion  among 
the  members  of  the  Commune,  and  his  remonstrance  against  the 
"  shocking  decree  "  to  which  the  hostages  owed  their  deatli  was 
very  nearly  fatal  to  him.  As  to  the  charge  that  he  suggested  the 
destruction  of  M.  Thiers's  house,  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth. 
All  he  did  was  to  beseech  the  Communists  not  to  destroy  it.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  was  an  unrecognized  agent  of  the  Versailles  Govern- 
ment, doing  his  unnoticed  best  to  see  that  things  did  not  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  He  tells  all  this  to  "  Mon  cher  Gambetta "  in 
order  to  show  that  he  may  intercede  for  him  with  a  clear  con- 
science. He  has  great  influence  with  M.  Thiers  ;  will  he  not  use 
it  to  get  M.  Rochefort's  sentence  watered  down  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment ?  He  never  wishes  to  trouble  himself  about  politics 
again ;  a  peaceful  literary  retreat  in  England  or  Italy  is  all  that 
he  cares  for.  There  he  will  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  a 
History  of  the  Second  Empire,  which  is  already  bespoken,  and 
France  shall  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Just  before  the  publication  of  this  letter  M.  Rochefort  had  gone 
to  the  office  of  the  Voltaire,  and  had  insisted  on  clearing  himself  of 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  towards  M.  Joly.  In  the  course  of  his 
interview  with  the  editor,  M.  Rochefort  had  taken  a  line  which 
showed  that  he  must  have  completely  forgotten  that  he  had  ever 
committed  such  compromising  revelations  to  paper.  It  was  not 
true,  he  said,  that  he  had  made  any  efforts  to  get  his  sentence 
commuted.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  expressly  forbidden  his 
sisters  to  make  any  such  efforts.  If  they  did  make  them,  it  would 
be  under  the  penalty  of  never  seeing  their  brother  again.  As  to 
M.  Joly's  part  in  his  defence  he  had  been  amply  paid  for  it  in 
money,  and  overpaid  for  it  in  reputation.  He  did  not  manage  the 
case  at  all  well,  and  it  was  the  foundation  of  his  political  fortune. 
Still,  M.  Rochefort  bore  him  no  malice,  and  would  even  have  gone 
to  his  funeral  had  he  not  been  afraid  that  it  would  injure  the  cir- 
culation of  his  paper.  As  to  the  omission  from  this  paper  of  any 
word  of  regret  for  M.  Joly's  death,  M,  Rochefort  accounts  for  it 
by  his  being  kept  away  from  the  office  for  two  days,  during  which 
his  contributors,  being  all  of  them  returned  convicts,  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  be  civil  to  a  man  who  had  twice  voted  against 
the  amnesty.  If  M.  Rochefort  had  known  of  the  document  which 
was  then  in  type  somewhere  in  the  Voltaire  office,  he  might  have 
spared  himself  this  interview.  All  he  had  been  accused  of  as  re- 
gards M.  Joly  was  an  exaggerated  love  of  life.  The  letter  to  M. 
Gambetta  proved  that,  in  order  to  gratify  this  passion,  M.  Rochefort 


was  quite  willing  to  throw  his  companions  overboard.  Now  that 
he  is  once  more  in  the  same  boat  with  them  this  is  a  quality 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  admire,  and  M.  Rochefort  is  propor- 
tionately anxious  to  clear  himself  of  the  reproach.  He  denies 
that  the  letter  expressed  his  real  mind,  or  that  it  was  ever  sent  to 
M.  Gambetta.  It  was  simply  the  offspring  of  M.  Joly's  ill-regu- 
lated zeal  for  his  client's  safety.  The  advocate  had  come  one  day 
into  the  prisoner's  cell,  and  had  bidden  him  write  a  letter  from  his 
dictation.  M.  Rochefort  obeyed,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  furnished 
he  pointed  out  to  M.  Joly  that  le  fou  furieux  was  the  worst  pos- 
sible person  to  apply  to  when  M.  Thiers  was  in  question.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  M.  Joly's  youth  and  inexperience  that  made  such  a 
suggestion  possible.  "  All  that  Gambetta  could  do  for  me,"  said 
M.  Rochefort,  "  would  be  to  get  me  executed  a  fortnight  earlier." 
M.  Joly  was  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  but  oddly  enough  did 
not  destroy  the  letter.  That  remained  in  his  bag,  and  was  there, 
M.  Rochefort  says,  a  fortnight  later.  Even  then,  however,  it  was 
not  destroyed ;  and  from  that  time  it  has  gone  wandering  about 
the  property  of  no  one  until  it  is  now  published  in  the  Voltaire. 
It  must  have  taken  all  M.  Rochefort's  childlike  innocence  to  have 
allowed  a  document  which,  if  seen,  would  give  so  false  a  notion 
of  his  position  towards  the  Commune  to  pass  out  of  his  possession. 
Even  if  he  had  carried  out  his  intention  of  giving  up  politics,  and 
playing  the  part  of  the  peaceful  historian  in  a  foreign  land,  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  leave  a  letter  of  this  kind  in  his  own 
handwriting  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  fortune.  M.  Rochefort 
would  never  have  been  quite  without  enemies,  even  if  he  had 
exchanged  journalism  for  literature ;  and,  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  such  a  letter  would  constitute  an  incalculable 
advantage.  M.  Gambetta,  however,  who  ought  to  .  know 
something  about  it,  says  positively  that  the  letter  in  question 
was  sent  to  him  in  July  1871,  and  that  he  immedi- 
ately used  his  influence  with  M.  Thiers  in  M.  Rochefort's 
favour.  The  Hcpublique  Francaise  further  mentions  that  when  M. 
Rochefort  made  his  escape  in  1874,  M.  Gambetta  raised  25,000 
fraucs  for  his  support  and  transmitted  it  to  Sydney.  These  statements 
have  been  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  another  compromising  letter 
from  M.  Rochefort — this  time  addressed  to  General  Trochu — and 
the  geueral  impression  in  Paris  is  that  M.  Rochefort  is  hopelessly 
beaten.  Whether  this  will  prove  to  be  correct  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  Communists  can  hardly  trust  him  any  longer;  but,  then, 
the  peculiar  influence  which  he  exercises  is  not  one  into  which 
trust  largely  enters.  If  the  Commune  were  again  trying  its  for- 
tunes in  open  fight,  younger  men  than  M.  Rochefort  would 
come  to  the  front.  The  Commune  does  not  want  his  sword ; 
but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  been  able  to  dispense  with  his 
pen.  His  writing  may  not  be  all  that  it  once  was,  and  though. 
M.  Gambetta  has  supplied  him  with  material  for  some  happy 
observations,  the  general  order  of  things  under  the  Republic 
is  less  favourable  to  his  peculiar  skill  than  the  general  order 
of  things  under  the  Empire.  But  M.  Rochefort's  articles  have 
become  historical,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  Paris  public  would 
hardly  feel  happy  without  them.  If  this  affair  with  M.  Gambetta 
is  likely  to  leave  M.  Rochefort  without  followers,  it  may  not 
decrease  his  subscribers,  and  from  some  points  of  view  a  sub- 
scription is  the  best  te3t  of  devotion. 


THE  VALUE  OF  SIGNBOARDS. 

rpiTE  story  of  Dick  Tinto,  who  defrays  his  hotel  bills  by  paint- 
-L  ing  a  new  signboard  for  mine  host,  has  been  a  commonplace 
in  literature  for  a  sufficient  time.  But  we  do  not  know  that  it 
has  ever  occurred  to  anybody  to  supplement  it  by  a  legend  to  the 
effect  that,  Dick's  works  having  gone  up  in  the  market,  a  fierce 
competition  for  his  signboards  took  place.  The  truth  is  that  the 
usual  characteristics  of  signboards  are  scarcely  calculated  to  dis- 
play the  powers  of  St.  Luke's  followers,  and  that  the  works  of  art 
in  question  are  ordinarily  subjected  to  such  severe  atmospheric 
trials  that  whatever  merit  they  possess  is  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, likely  to  last  out  the  period  necessary  to  turn 
an  unknown  painter  into  a  hero  of  Christie's.  The  curious  case 
of  the  Bettws-y-Coed  signboard,  however,  which  has  now 
occupied  two  courts  of  law— a  County  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy— shows,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  entertain  artistic  angels  unawares.  It  is  true  that  the  example 
in  question  was  not  obtained  in  barter  for  subsistence,  nor  was  it 
in  any  way  extorted  from  the  necessities  of  the  painter  by  the 
pressure  of  the  mauvais  quart  d'heure.  Still  there  are  plenty  of 
ways  of  obtaining  sketches  of  which  a  wily  landlord,  and  still 
more  a  landlady,  could  avail  him  or  herself;  and,  considering  the 
whole  matter,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  any  Boniface  of  sense 
who  inhabits  a  picturesque  neighbourhood  will  do  well  to  coax 
signboards  out  of  his  visitors  as  frequently  as  he  can. 

Law  and  art  do  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  one  another ; 
yet  they  not  unfrequently  combine  to  supply  interesting  incidents, 
and  still  more  interesting  problems,  to  the  observant  mind.  Put- 
ting aside  the  great  and  famous  doctrine  of  copyright  in  ideas, 
there  is  the  very  intricate  and  pleasing  question  whether  a  painter, 
jealous  of  his  reputation,  is  justified  in  impounding  and  destroying 
forged  works  attributed  to  him;  the  question  whether  Berlin  wool- 
work is  a  sufficiently  artful  method  of  imitation  to  make  its  patterns 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  authorship  ;  and  several  others,  all 
of  recent  mooting.  But  this  signboard  case  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  of  all,  if  not  the  most  appetizing  in  its  provision  of  legal 
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niceties.  Tlie  board  in  question  was  not  u  Blue  Lion  or  a  Pig 
and  Win.-1  K*,  nor  even  the  well-known  "collection  of  fabulous 
animals,  '  ilio  latter  of  which,  indeed,  ol'ers  some  temptation  to  an 
artist  who  should  treat  it ia  the  Byzantine  manner.  It  vM  a  Royal 
Oak,  an  obviously  suggestive  subject,  and  tlie  painter  was  no  lessa 
person  I  nan  David  Oox,  it  was  painted  in  1 847,  and  as  tho  port 
Wine  of  that  year  was  to  other  port  wine,  so  apparently  were  its 
signboards  to  other  signboards.  Cox  appears  to  have  painted  the 
thing  men  ly  out  of  friendship  for  tho  then  tenant  of  tho 
hotel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  1847  three  thousand  pounds 
had  not  yet  h  en  paid  lor  any  picture  of  his,  and  that  ho  was  still 
a  member  of  what,  may  be  called  tho  pr:e-silver-l'ork  school.  The 
landlord  at  (he  time  of  painting  was  a  certain  Edwin  Roberts,  and 
the  signboard  was  undoubtedly  painted  for  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
soems,  or  his  heirs  seem,  to  have  attached  no  particular  value  to 
it,  and  it  was  left,  though  the  tenancy  of  the  hotel  changed,  to 
announce  the  building  to  which  it  was  attached  as  one  that  pro- 
vided good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast.  Twenty  years  of 
outside  li  0  in  this  climate  would  not  as  a  rule  conduce  to  the 
beauty  of  a  painting;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  sign  was  not 
one  of  th  sw  inging  variety,  but  was  fastened  against  the  wall  by 
holdfast-,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  b^eu  sheltered 
from  the  weather  by  the  eaves  of'  the  house.  At  any  rate,  in  1866 
certain  artists  w  no  then  lodged  in  the  bouse,  which  was  beiugaltered, 
suggest,  d  that  tiie  thing  was  too  precious  to  be  left  in  this  condition. 
It  was  accordingly  brought  in,  framed,  and  screwed  to  the  wall 
of  the  entrance  hall  of  the  hotel.  How  many  tenants  entered  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  it  during  the  thirty  and  three  years  which  have 
passed  s»:ice  its  execution  we  cannot  say,  but  certainly  more  than 
one  ;  and  no  out-going  tenant  seems  to  have  thought  himself  en- 
titled, 01  co  isi de-red  it  worth  his  while,  to  remove  it.  At  last 
misfortune  came  upon  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  and  its  late  tenant  became 
bankrupt,  rhe  scent  of  creditors,  liquidators,  assignees,  trustees, 
and  such-like  folk  after  valuable  property  is  proverbial,  and  the 
bankrupt's  representatives  claimed  the  picture  as  achattel  divisible 
(let  us  hope  not  in  the  literal  sense)  among  the  creditors.  The 
tenant  may  bo  presumed  to  be  indifferent  about  the  matter,  but  the 
tenant's  landlord  (the  feminine  is  in  this  sense  verbum  inusitaturri), 
Lady  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  did  not  contemplate  the  abstraction 
of  the  chiei  ornament  of  her  property  with  such  calmness.  The 
picture  a  lid  not  of  course  be  claimed  as  a  fixture,  because  the  hold- 
fasts with  which  it  was  originally  attached  to  the  outer  wall, 
and  the  screws  with  which  it  was  subsequently  attached  to  the 
inner,  fall  under  the  beau  of  those  fastenings  which,  iu  its  infinite 
wisdom  and  care  for  small  things  as  well  as  great,  English  law 
decides  to  bo  usable  without  constituting  fixtures.  The  only 
claim,  therefore,  that  could  be  set  up  was  that  the  picture  was  a 
sort  0!  heirloom  ;  that  it  was  painted  for  the  hotel ;  had  been  as- 
sumed and  given  up  with  the  hotel  by  successive  tenants ; 
and  was,  ia  taut,  part  and  parcel  of  the  essence  of  the  "Royal 
Oak."  The  County  Court  .ludge  decided  in  this  sense  ;  but  Sir  J. 
Bacon,  the  Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  has  reversed  the  decision, 
and  has  decided  that  Da\id  Cox's  signboard  was  "as  much 
Roberts  s  property  as  the  co.it  on  bis  back."  If  he  left  an  old  coat 
in  a  cupooard  in  his  room — we  presume  the  Judge  argued  in  this 
way — it  would  not  have  become  Lady  Willoughby  d'Eresby's 
property;  neither  did  the  picture. 

The  mysteiies  of  bankruptcy  in  all  its  arrangements  and  appur- 
tenances are  acknowledged  to  be  things  which  even  the  legal 
mind  cannot  understand  though  it  loves,  and  which  the  layman 
can  neither  love  nor  understand.  The  latter  person  in  the  present 
case  would  probably  have  felt  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of  Lady 
Willoughby  d'Eresby.  For,  as  the  tenancy  had  changed  without, 
as  far  as  was  shown,  any  claim  being  made  by  the  outgoing  tenant 
for  the  picture,  or  any  sum  being  paid  by  the  incoming  one  for  the 
enjoyment  thereof,  it  certainly  would  seem  as  if  the  signboard 
were  generally  understood  to  be  an  appurtenance  of  the  hotel,  and, 
as  such,  subject  to  be  transferred  en  blue  with  it  to  whomsoever, 
and  from  whomsoever,  might  be  the  occupier.  Sir  J.  Bacon  re- 
marked with  great  truth  that  signs  were  going  out.  They  are,  and 
more's  the  pity.  There  are  few  persons  who  would  not  exchange 
the  things  of  which  the  signless  hotel  is  significant — the  over-deco- 
rated coilee-room,  and  the  German  waiters,  and  the  electric  bells 
which  won't  ring,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — for  the  things 
which  the  signboard  used  to  promise,  and  very  frequently  to 
perform.  However,  though  signboards  are  going  out,  there  are 
still  plenty  of  them  left.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
had  fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  them  than  appears  to  have 
been  kid  either  before  Sir  J.  Bacon  or  before  the  County  Court 
Judge.  What  is  the  usual  status  of  a  "  Red  Lion  "?  Is  he  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  tenant  or  of  the  landlord?  Might  an 
unsuccessful  or  sated  publican  take  his  Lion  away  with  him,  un- 
hooking it  from  its  perch  to  comfort  him  on  his  retirement  to 
private  life  ?  According  to  Sir  J.  Bacon  he  might.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  abstract  rights  of  the  case,  it  would,  we  say,  be 
interesting  to  know  the  usual  practice.  Besides,  there  seems 
to  be  a  point  of  great  subtlety,  which  was  entirely  overlooked. 
According  to  tlie  witnesses,  Uavid  Cox  painted  bis  "  Royal  Oak  " 
on  the  existing  signboard  of  the  hotel.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  informed  what  the  position  of  that  signboard  itself  was,  whether 
it  was  let  to  Roberts,  or  was  his  property,  and  whether,  if 
he  had  been  inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of  his  rights 
as  Sir  J.  Bacon,  he  would  have  had  to  perform  the  perilous,  though 
possible,  process  of  removing  the  Coxian  layer  from  the  substra- 
tum that  was  not  Coxian.  However  all  these  things  may  be,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Sir  J.  Bacon's  decision  is  a  godsend  for  tenants. 


All  sorts  of  unconsidered  trifles  left  kicking  about  in  a  hoUM 
should  bo  carefully  treasured,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  they  do  not 

becioine  the  absolute  property  of  the  landlord  nor  remain  that  of 

the  outgoing  tenant,  hut.  belong  to  tho  fortunate  incomer.  This  is 
a  doctrine  of  tenant-right  which  ought  to  put  to  silence  and  ehaino 
the  importunate  persons  who  complain  that  in  Kngland  all  things 
are  done  in  tho  interest  of  the  freeholder,  And  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  creditors  of  the  late  landlord  of  tho  "  Royal  Oak  "are  very 
lucky  people. 

Tho  transformation  of  a  thing  so  valueless  that  nobody  seems 
to  have  cared  to  determine  to  whom  it  Indulged  into  one  so  valu- 
able that  it  is  worth  going  through  costly  processes  of  law  to 
decide  its  ownership  is  only  a  fresh  illustration  of  an  old  pecu- 
liarity of  the  painter's  lot.  Mr.  Buskin  has  inveighed,  after  his 
manner,  against  those  who  give  thousands  of  pounds  for  dead  men's 
work  and  won't  give  hundreds  or  tens  for  the  work  of  men  living-. 
Of  course  the  answer  is  easy  enough.  Tho  value  of  a  thing,  in  money 
at  least,  is  what  it  will  fetch,  and  what  it  will  fetch  is  deter- 
mined by  conditions  which  neither  buyer  nor  seller  can  fix 
arbitrarily,  or  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  problem  what  the  "  Royal 
Oak  "  was  worth  in  1847  is  one  which  political  economy  is  unablo 
to  solve.  Nor  does  the  rival  science  of  aesthetics  help  us  much. 
jEsthetically  the  value  of  a  picture,  or  anything  else,  is  to  be 
found  iu  the  pleasure  it  gives  the  owner.  \V  ho  will  construct  a 
hedonometer  for  us  which  shall  give  the  exact  values  in  coin  of 
the  realm  of  a  '47  signboard  aud  a  bottle  of  '47  port  ?  Cer- 
tainly none  such  has  been  hitherto  constructed.  In  de- 
fault of  it,  there  seems  nothing  to  bo  done  but  to 
take  things  as  we  find  them,  which  is  indeed  the 
general  conclusion  of  the  philosopher.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  philosopher  from  wishing  that  some  such  stroke  of 
good  luck  would  fall  to  his  lot  as  that  which  has  befallen  in  this 
case  nobody  in  particular,  except,  as  has  been  said,  the  creditors  of 
the  late  landlord  of  the  "  Royal  Oak."  Lady  "Willoughby  d'Eresby 
is  to  be  pitied  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  sensible  solicitors 
who  draw  up  leases  between  landlords  in  one  sense  of  the  W3rd  and 
landlords  in  the  other  will  insert  henceforward  a  special  covenant 
relating  to  signboards.  As  for  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  it  be  called  the  "  Late  Royal  Oak,"  or  have  its  name 
changed  altogether,  iu  memory  of  the  catastrophe.  Of  a  signboard 
it  is  probably  in  no  need,  and  therefore  a  successor  to  Cox  need 
not  apply.  The  whole  thinjr,  at  any  rate,  will  add  a  chapter 
to  any  future  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting  "  that  may  be  compiled,  as 
well  as  a  useful  clause  to  the  "  Cabinet  Lawyer "  and  other 
manuals  intended  for  the  use  of  those  members  of  the  profession 
who  have  fools  for  their  clients.  Considering  the  usual  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  British  tourist,  it  would  be  by  no  means  sur- 
prising if  it  also  added,  at  least  during  next  season,  to  the  number 
of  visitors  at  the  "  Royal  Oak."  To  go  and  see  the  place  where 
this  remarkable  signboard  is  no  longer  would  be  exactly  the  sort 
of  thing  in  which  such  a  tourist  takes  a  pious  and  intelligent 
pleasure.  In  this  way  the  incoming  tenant,  though  no  doubt  dis- 
appointed, will  be  in  a  way  consoled  for  the  loss  of  David  Cox's 
much  disputed  work  of  art. 


TIIE  JUDEXHETZE. 

WE  took  occasion  not  long  ago  to  comment  on  the  present 
"  anti-Semitic  "  agitation  in  Germany,  which  is  no  doubt 
mainly  due  to  other,  and  less  respectable,  considerations  than  re- 
ligious antipathy ;  though  there  is  probably  a  certain  admixture 
of  odium  theologicum,  at  least  in  South  Germany,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  Jews  on  the  newspaper  press  is  supposed  to  be  exerted  in 
an  anti-Christian  or  anti-Catholic  direction,  and  is  in  some 
quarters  bitterly  resented.  Herr  Stocker  indeed  the  other  day, 
addressing  a  meeting  of  working-men  at  Berlin  on  the  subject, 
called  the  press  "a  Satanic  power."  The  Judenhetze  however, 
under  whatever  variety  of  forms,  is  a  phenomenon  as  old  as  Christi- 
anity, though  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  hardly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  And  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  in 
the  darkest  time3  of  persecution  Popes  and  Saints  have  stood  for- 
ward to  shelter  the  hated  race  from  popular  ferocity.  Thus  e.g. 
in  the  crusade  of  1 146,  when  a  frightful  massacre  of  Jews 
broke  out  in  Cologne,  Mentz,  Spires,  Worms,  and  Stras- 
burg,  St.  Bernard  threw  the  whole  of  his  vast  influence 
into  the  breach,  though  it  required  the  full  weight  even  of  I113 
sanctity  and  eloquence  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  passion. 
"  God,"  he  told  the  fanatics,  "had  punished  the  Jews  by  dispersion, 
and  it  was  not  for  man  to  punish  them  by  murder."  When  again, 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Death  in  Germany  two  centuries 
later,  the  plague  was  ascribed  to  the  Jews  and  great  numbers  of 
them  were  put  to  death,  Clement  VI.  made  a  noble  effort  to  dispel 
the  illusion.  Several  other  Popes,  before  and  since,  have  inter- 
fered in  their  favour,  and  his  kindness  to  the  Jews  is  a  redeeming 
feature  even  in  the  career  of  Alexander  VI.  It  has  of  late  been 
the  fashion  with  a  certain  class  of  religionists  to  rush  into  the 
very  opposite  extreme,  and  represent  "  the  chosen  people  "  as  still 
the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven ;  there  was  something  of  this 
sentiment,  we  faucy,  mixed  up  with  the  working  of  the  abortive 
Jerusalem  bishopric  scheme.  And  at  this  very  moment  the  Jews 
are  the  subject  of  two  opposite  crazes,  not  equally  innocuous,  but 
almost  equally  irrational.  While  they  are  denounced  and  almost 
persecuted  in  Germany  they  are  petted  in  England  by  a  clique  of 
harmless  fanatics,  who,   with   strange   disregard  to  the  most 
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obvious  indications  of  character  and  physiognomy,  are  pleased 
to  identify  the  English  people  with  the  lost  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel.  It  has  even  been  elaborately  argued  that  "  the 
stone  which  was  Jacob's  pillar" — after  a  marvellous  series  of 
transmigrations,  to  which  "  the  Flitting  of  the  Holy  House  of 
Loretto  "  scarcely  oilers  any  adequate  parallel — was  conveyed  first 
to  Scone,  and  then  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  is  the 
identical  stone  on  which  Queen  Victoria  was  crowned,  and  more- 
over that  Her  Majesty  is  "  a  lineal  descendant  and  inheritor  of  the 
throne  of  David."  Moreover  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  shown,  by  an 
application  of  Messianic  passages  in  Isaiah  and  elsewhere  which  we 
should  hardly  care  to  obtrude  on  our  readers,  to  have  held  and  to 
be  destined  to  hold  again  a  special  place  in  prophecy  as  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  But  over  these  curious  fancies  we  cannot 
linger  now;  those  who  care  to  learn  any  further  particulars  of  the 
*'  Anglo-Israelite "  controversy  will  find  it  ably  discussed  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Wray  Savile  on  Anglo-Israelism  and  the  Great 
Pyramid.  Our  present  object  is  rather  to  indicate  the  way 
in  which  the  Jews  have  been  habitually  regarded  from  a  very 
early  period  of  Christian  history.  There  is  a  familiar  story 
of  a  sailor  who  was  found  unmercifully  beating  a  Jew  on  a. 
Good  Friday,  and  who  met  the  remonstrances  of  his  astonished 
victim  by  observing  that  "  the  Jews  had  crucified  his  Saviour." 
"  But  that,"  replied  the  other,  "  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago." 
"  Possibly,"  said  the  Christian,  without  desisting  from  his  cudgel- 
ling, "but  I  have  only  just  heard  of  it."  And  Christians  during 
many  centuries  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Jews  of  their  own  day  were  somehow  personally  responsible  for  the 
Crucifixion. 

On  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  when  the  civil 
power,  hitherto  employed  against  the  Church,  was  first  turned 
against  her  enemies,  the  Jews  were  among  the  earliest  victims  of 
persecution.  There  had  been  a  Judaizing  heretical  movement  in 
the  Church,  and  the  Jews  moreover  were  accused  of  stoning 
Christian  converts  from  their  own  body.  The  penalty  of  death 
by  lire  was  decreed  against  this  crime,  and  apostacy  of  Chris- 
tians to  Judaism  was  to  be  punished  by  confiscation  of  goods. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  Pagan  Empire  the 
Christians  had  been  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect,  and  had  thus 
incurred  all  the  odium  which  the  Jews,  not  altogether  without 
cause,  had  drawn  on  themselves  at  Eome,  in  addition  to  their 
unpopularity  as  Christians,  while  at  the  same  time  a  much 
larger  measure  of  toleration  was  in  fact  accorded  to  the  Jews, 
by  whom  they  were  themselves  hated  with  a  bitter  hatred  as 
traitors  and  apostates.  Justin  Martyr  complains  that  the  Jews 
laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  stir  up  the  passions  of 
the  Pagan  multitude  against  them.  All  this  helps  to  explain, 
though  not  to  excuse,  the  bitterness  of  Christians  against  their  old 
assailants  when  the  tables  were  turned.  In  Spain,  where  the 
course  of  events  which  identified  Catholic  orthodoxy  with  national 
sentiment  made  the  Inquisition  exceptionally  popular,  there  were 
also  special  historical  reasons  for  the  detestation  of  Judaism,  and  the 
burning  of  Jews  became  a  cherished  public  spectacle.  There  is  still 
extant  a  striking  picture  by  Francesco  Eizzi  of  a  grand  auto  dafe 
of  Jews  and  Jewesses  at  Madrid,  as  late  as  1680,  during 
the  marriage  festivities  of  Charles  II.,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
Court  and  clergy  of  the  capital.  The  Jews  however  were  not 
simply  the  victims  of  an  unreasoning  prejudice.  They  were  very 
early  noted  as  slave  dealers,  and  one  of  the  first,  and  most  justifi- 
able, measures  directed  against  them  was  the  emancipation  of  their 
Christian  slaves,  which  is  enjoined  by  the  Theodosian  Code.  In 
the  ninth  century  however  Agobard  still  complained  of  the  number 
of  Christian  slaves  bought  up  by  the  Jews.  The  dislike  to  them 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  their  being  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  middle  ages  almost  the  only  usurers — a  profession  whch  they 
embraced  partly  of  course  for  the  enormous  profits  they  derived 
from  it,  but  partly  also  because  it  was  the  only  one  open  to  them. 
When  however  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades,  Latin  Christians 
were  brought  into  closer  and  friendly  relations  with  Greeks  and 
Mahometans,  and  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  commercial  class  fol- 
lowed, this  new  experience  led  them  gradually  to  look  with  more 
toleration  on  their  old  enemies,  the  Jews.  But  the  legislation  against 
them  was  for  centuries  terribly  severe,  the  great  object  being  to 
cut  them  olFfrom  all  intercourse  with  Christians.  The  Council 
of  Elvira  inConstantine's  reign  forbade  all  communication  between 
the  two  classes  ;  the  Lateran  Council  ordered  Jews  to  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive dress  ;  they  were  not  to  eat,  or  bathe,  or  enter  into  any 
partnership — still  less  of  course  to  intermarry — with  Christians ; 
any  Christian  who  took  a  Jewess  for  his  mistress  was  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  thirteenth  century  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive ; 
Jewish  criminals  till  the  fourteenth  century  were  hung  between 
two  dogs  with  their  heads  downwards.  It  was  held  that  their 
property  might  at  any  time  be  lawfully  confiscated,  as  being  gained 
by  usury,  and  the  permission,  first  tacitly  and  then  expressly 
accorded  to  them,  to  practise  usury  was  only  justified  on  the 
ground  that  their  salvation  was  already  hopeless.  Their  final 
expulsion  from  Spain  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Torquemada. 
They  offered  30,000  ducats  for  permission  to  remain, 
but  he  overcame  Queen  Isabella's  hesitation  by  remind- 
ing her  that  "  Judas  sold  his  God  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
and  she  was  about  to  sell  II im  for  thirty  thousand."  But  the 
national  detestation  for  them  which  had  again  and  again  found 
expression  in  wholesale  massacres  in  various  Spanish  cities  made 
it  practically  impossible  lor  them  to  remain.  Numbers,  who  had 
been  converted  against  their  will,  relapsed  into  Judaism  and  were 
burnt  alive.    The  number  of  exiles  is  variously  estimated,  by 


Mariana  at  800,000,  by  Cardoso  at  only  1 20,000  ;  probably  those 
who  place  it  at  about  400,000  are  nearer  the  mark.  A  consider- 
able number  escaped  banishment  by  a  feigned  conversion. 

A  yet  harder  trial  awaited  the  hated  race.  The  exiles  had  been 
promised  a  refuge  in  Portugal,  and  some  80,000  accordingly  settled 
there,  but  the  King  was  persuaded  to  break  his  word,  and  all  the 
adults  were  expelled,  while  children  under  fourteen  were  seized  to 
be  brought  up  as  Christians.  It  was  only  indeed  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Eome  that  any  were  eventually  allowed  to  escape, 
for  by  a  disgraceful  fraud  those  who  had  been  ordered  to 
quit  the  coun'ry  were  detained  and  reduced  to  slavery.  We 
have  spoken  already  of  the  industrial  activity  of  the  Jews, 
which  made  them  almost  indispensable  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  secured  them  a  fair  share  of  toleration  in  the  Italian 
Republics,  where  they  were  suffered  to  practise  usury  and  medi- 
cine unmolested.  But  they  were  not  only  the  ablest  physicians 
and  financiers  of  the  day ;  they  also  took  the  lead  in  literature  and 
natural  science.  That  a  large  portion  of  their  literature  was  contro- 
versial and  directed  against  Christianity  did  not  of  course  make 
them  more  acceptable  to  their  Christian  fellow  citizens  ;  but  the 
position  of  influence  they  contrived  to  maintain  throughout  against 
such  fearful  odds  was  due  as  well  to  the  literary  as  to  the  commer- 
cial capacity  which  distinguished  them  above  their  Christian  con- 
temporaries. _  Spain  to  this  day  has  never  recovered  the  effects  of 
their  expulsion.  The  widespread  animosity  felt  against  them  in 
Germany  at  this  moment  is  quite  as  much  a  "proof  of  their  unabated 
energy  as  of  their  still  being  apt  to  use  their  successes  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  it  is  only  within  very- 
recent  memory,  and  against  strenuous  opposition  from  many 
different  quarters,  that  they  have  attained  political  emancipation 
in  England,  and  that  there  are  probably  still  very  many  Englishmen 
who  think— even  if  they  hesitate  openly  to  assert — that  their 
emancipation  was  a  mistake.  We  are  certainly  not  goiDg  to  en- 
dorse the  startling  and  somewhat  unintelligible  theories  of  the 
future  of  Judaism  broached  in  Tancred  or  in  the  closing  chapters  of 
George  Eliot's  Theophrastus.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  distinct  and  persistent  vitality  of  the  Jewish  people,  main- 
tained through  some  fifteen  centuries  of  unexampled  obloquy  and 
oppression,  is  a  phenomenon  at  least  as  singular  as  the  antipathy 
which  in  some  shape  or  other  they  appear  always  to  have  attracted 
to  themselves  from  the  days  of  Suetonius  and  Juvenal  to  our 
own. 


LONG-RANGE  INFANTRY  FIRE. 

ACONTEOVERSY  of  very  great  importance  has  proceeded 
now  for  some  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  between  advo- 
cates of  what  is  known  as  "  long-range  infantry  fire  "  and  others 
who  would  restrict  the  employment  of  the  rifle  to  ranges  where 
ordinary  eyesight  is  better  able  to  distinguish  the  mark,  and  the 
weapon  itself  more  likely  to  attain  it.  The  former  would  utilize 
the  long  reach  of  the  arm  to  the  utmost ;  the  latter  would  rather 
reserve  fire — or,  at  any  rate,  intensity  of  fire — till  the  moment 
when  the  power  of  the  arm  can  be  expended  with,  as  they  allege, 
greater  immediate,  as  also  greater  ultimate,  results.  The  question 
is  not  altogether  so  simple  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Some  may 
perhaps  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  By  all  means  tire  away  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  is  within  reach,  and  continue  shooting  at  him ;  the 
more  shots  you  fire  the  greater  the  chance  of  hitting  ;  the  longer 
he  is  under  fire  the  more  loss  he  will  suffer."  The  question  is, 
however,  complicated  by  certain  considerations,  physical  and 
moral,  which  demand  examination.  We  are  not  concerned  here 
to  advocate  either  view,  but  rather  desire  to  ascertain,  after  a 
balancing  of  arguments,  if  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reconcile 
opposing  convictions  on  intermediate  ground.  We  had  occasion 
to  remark  incidentally  in  a  recent  article  that  British  infantry- 
having  from  mediaeval  times,  as  history  attests,  known  better 
perhaps  than  any  other  how  to  use  their  weapons  on  a  field  of 
battle,  whether  those  weapons  have  been  long-bow  or  cross-bow, 
sword  or  lance,  musket  or  rifle,  there  is  a  priori  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  no  mechanical  improvement  in  arms  can  be  otherwise 
than  advantageous  to  them.  It  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  a 
stage  has  been  reached  when  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  examine 
carefully  what  new  opportunities  perfected  arms  afford  us,  and 
what  obligations  they  impose  upon  us.  There  is  only  one  reserva- 
tion to  be  made,  which  is  that  we  are  not  logically  bound  to  come 
to  the  same  conclusions  that  other  nations  do  ;  tactics  which  may 
suit  others  are  not  therefore  necessarily  the  best  for  ourselves. 

Advocates  of  long-range  infantry  fire  have  found  an  able  ex- 
ponent and  champion  of  their  theory  in  Captain  W.  II.  James, 
E.E.,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution.  It  is  there  laid  down 
that  the  two  important  lessons  taught  by  late  wars,  and  "  which 
have  been  deeply  taken  to  heart  by  all  European  military 
leaders,"  are:— 1.  "The  value  of  long-range  infantry  fire,  by 
which  alone  the  true  advantages  of  the  modern  rifle  are  gained." 
2.  "  The  necessity  for  increased  power  and  accuracy  in  our 
"uns,  and  the  need  of  a  powerful  shrapnel."  We  are  then  told 
that  in  the  next  war  there  will  be  seen  the  systematic  use  of 
wide-sweeping  infantry  fire,  and  that  the  modern  battlefield 
will  be  more  or  less  under  bullet  fire  from  rifles  and  shrapnel 
shell  up  to  a  range  of  3,000  yards.  In  other  words,  men  will 
be<nn  to  ply  their  tire  at  the  very  furthest  point  where  a  bullet 
will  kill,  maim,  or  frighten.    Our  readers  are  aware  that  all 
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military  rifles  are  provided  with  graduating  sights  up  to  a  >  <m- 
tain  definite  distance,  winch  dillbra  with  particujajr  anus.  Tims 
tho  Austrian  U'crndl  is  sighted  up  to  1,100  yards,  tho  Prussian 
Mauser  to  i  mile,  tho  French  Oras  to  ij  mile.  Beyond  those 
ranges  tho  soldier,  in  default  of  a  Bying-sightj  attached  to  tho 
iixed  one,  must  trust  to  his  eye  and  judgment— guides,  all  will 
allow,  very  liable  to  err,  and  peculiarly  so  in  tho  heat  of  battle. 
At  tho  very  long  distances,  to  onablo  tho  bullet  to  travel 
so  far,  tho  rillo  must  lo  pointed  high  up  into  the  sky,  and  tho 
missile  describes  in  its  course  a  vast  curve.  The  greater  the  curve 
the  nearer  to  tho  vertical  is  tho  fall  of  the  bullet,  and  therefore 
the  smaller  tho  area  of  its  potential  destructive/less.  Tho  flatter 
a  trajectory — that  is,  tho  loss  tho  arc  described  by  a  bullet,  and  tho 
straighter  its  course — the  greater  the  danger  for  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  flight.  At  tho  longer  ranges,  then,  tho  zono  of  danger 
is  limited  to  a  length  of  a  few  feet,  and  it  is  within  this  zone  the 
soldier  must  make  his  bullet  take  effect.  But  tho  eyo  and  judg- 
ment of  the  shooter  cannot  unfortunately  do  much  in  assisting 
the  missile.  Even  at  i,ooo  yards  a  company  begins  to  look,  for 
all  who  havo  not  keen  sight,  much  like  a  kind  of  low  hedge  or 
bank,  though  at  that  distance  ordinary  marksmen  would  account 
for  it  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  even  at  less  than  a  mile  a  battalion  in 
quarter  column  looks  no  more  than  a  company  at  the  former 
range ;  and  even  then,  we  are  not  arrived  at  what  some  of  the 
advocates  of  long-range  fire  mean  by  the  term.  At  1.800  yards 
a  company  appears  as  a  dot,  and  at  2,200  yards  a  battalion  in 
quarter  column  not  much  larger,  though  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  kind  of  light  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  But,  even  if  the  eye, 
hy  clearly  discerning  the  mark,  could  give  that  assistance  which  it 
certainly  does  not,  what  of  the  judgment  which  is  to  estimate  the 
correct  distance  ?  Even  at  the  comparatively  small  range  of  800 
yards,  an  error  of  only  some  25  yards  too  much  or  too  little  will 
cause  the  marksman  to  miss  an  infantry  soldier  standing  up. 
Those  who  have  been  present  with  companies  when  judging  dis- 
tance know  how  poor  is  the  general  result  after  500  or  600 
yards,  if  the  instructor  is  adroit  in  placing  the  object  in  dif- 
ferent lights  and  continually  shifting  its  position.  At  present 
our  men  have  not  one-quarter  the  practice  they  ought  to  be 
given  in  this  extremely  important  exercise.  So  little  confidence 
have  they  in  their  own  capacity  for  judging  accurately,  that  they 
are  always  found  looking  for  some  landmarks,  whose  distance 
has-been  ascertained,  to  serve  as  a  guide.  If  a  small  error  entails 
a  miss  at  800  yards,  how  much  more  when  that  range  is  doubled 
and  trebled!  And,  if  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  closely  on  known 
ground  and  oft-trodden  ranges,  it  will  be  vastly  more  difficult  to 
do  so  in  broken  country,  on  a  new  theatre,  across  dips  in  ground, 
over  long  slopes,  when  the  object  is  ever  so  far  away  and  perhaps 
constantly  in  motion.  But,  allowing  that,  by  frequent  practice,  the 
aid  of  acoustic  telemeters,  and  scientific  range-finders,  a  fair  esti- 
mate is  obtainable  even  at  the  further  distances,  there  still  remains 
the  adjusting  of  an  imaginary  sight ;  and  those  who  may  have 
seen  the  curious  practice  the  Erench  made  at  Chalons  some  years 
ago  when  using  a  broad  thumb  for  backsight  at'  ranges  over  500 
yards,  will  not  put  too  much  faith  in  what  can  bo  done  in  battle 
at  four  times  five  hundred  yards  with  no  sight  at  all,  even  with 
the  best  existing  rifle. 

Before  going  further  we  will  briefly  refer  to  the  chief  instances 
where  long-range  infantry  fire  unquestionably  did  great  execution. 
When  the  Prussian  Guard  commenced  their  movement  at  the 
bajttle_  of  Gravelotte  against  St.  Privat,  they  were  distant  from 
this  village  about  2,500  yards.  The  advance  being  plainly  made 
■out  by  the  French  infantry  in  possession,  the  latter  began  to  fire, 
and  so  murderous  was  the  execution  that  the  enemy  were  brought 
to  a  halt  when  scarcely  within  replying  distance  of  their  own 
arm.  The  severest  loss  was  experienced  in  the  interval  between 
1 ,700  and  700  yards.  In  the  Russian  attack  upon  the  Turks  at 
Gorni-Dubniak  their  advancing  columns  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
infantry  fire  when  still  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  "When  they  got 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer,  bullets  swept  the  columns  like  a  hail- 
storm, more  or  less  partial,  and  between'  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
and  half  the  fire  became  inconceivably  violent,  causing  enormous 
losses.  In  every  action  the  Turks  began  to  fire  away  as  fast  as 
they  could  the  moment  the  enemy  came  within  the  extreme  reach 
of  their  weapon,  and  the  Russian  columns  lost  severely  in  conse- 
quence. The  French  in  their  war  were  somewhat  more  sparine- of 
ammunition  ;  nevertheless  the  tactics  they  pursued  with  such  success 
at  St.  Privat  were  repeated  in  subsequent  actions,  and  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  Prussians  that  they  suffered  sensibly  more  at  the 
longer  than  at  the  shorter  ranges.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  best  course  for  infantry  to  pursue  in  the  future 
is  to  imitate  these  tactics,  to  open  fire  at  the  furthest  possible 
reach,  and  to  continue  the  fire  regardless  of  expenditure  in  ammuni- 
tion. That  arm  must  be  procured  which,  having  due  regard  to 
lowness  of  trajectory,  can  carry  furthest,  be  discharged  and  reloaded 
quickest ;  and  it  will  be  the  first  care  of  a  general  to  provide  for 
instant  and  constant  use  an  unlimited  supply  of  cartridges.  The 
Turks  carried  on  their  persons,  or  had  at  hand,  cartridges  enough 
to  allow  of  each  man  firing  all  through  a  battle  as  much  as 
he  pleased.  The  Russian  soldier  has  on  or  by  him  120  cartridges, 
which  is  more  than  any  other  European  soldier  has;  but  it  is 
plain  that,  if  battles  are  to  be  fought  on  the  above  conditions, 
1 20  cartridges  per  man  are  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

Now  let  us  make  an  observation  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
engagements  referred  to.  At  St.  Privat  the  Prussians  advanced 
in  two  brigades,  offering  each  a  magnificent  mark  ;  their  inferior 


weapon  did  not  admit  of  return  firo.  Tho  attack  of  tho  I'rcncb. 
Cuirassiers  at  Wtjrtp  has  often  been  wpokon  of  as  "  magnificent, 
but  not  war";  tho  Prussian  attack  of  St.  Privat  was  not  OEM 
whit  less  contrary  to  every  sane  principle  of  modern  war.  It 
is,  indeed,  necessary  that  wo  British  should  be  nueful  bow 
wo  imitate  others  without  duo  consideration.  Hero  wo  see 
tho  most  sciontilic  generals  in  Europe,  h  ading  tho  most  instructed 
troops,  conducting  an  action  in  such  a  way  that  wo  should 
assuredly  havo  tried,  and  deservedly  tried,  0110  of  our  own  chiefs 
by  court-marl  ial  had  he  gono  to  work  in  tho  same  way,  and  led  tho 
Brigade  of  Guards  to  certain  destruction.  No  wonder  the  French 
saw  their  opportunity ;  no  wonder  they  launched  bullets  to  their 
extreme  reach  !  To  our  mind,  tho  results  of  tho  action  at  St. 
Privat  convey  no  new  lesson,  and  tin;  same  may  bo  said  of  that 
at  Gorni-Dubniak,  where  the  Turks,  descrying  huge  columns  of  the 
enomy  advancing  as  if  to  parade,  naturally  set  to  work  as  hard  as 
they  could  to  destroy  them.  In  this  case  also  the  attacking  troops 
had  an  inferior  weapon,  with  which  reply  was  impossible  till  they 
drew  near. 

The  fact  is,  at  present  there  is  little  but  theory  to  go  upon.  And 
what  we  want  theory  to  tell  us  is  not  what  effects  were  wrought 
under  conditions  which  will  not  be  repeated,  but  what  will  be  the 
probable  results  when  battles  are  fought  on  new  principles.  No  war 
has  yet  been  seen  where  tho  combatants  were  equally  well  armed. 
There  has  been  no  fight  where  both  combatants  could  give  tho 
rein  to  long-range  fire.  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  how,  under  the 
hitherto  unexperienced  pressure  of  powerful  guns  using  most  for- 
midable shrapnel  up  to  4,000  yards,  attacking  tactics  will  undergo 
modification.  We  shall  see,  if  one,  then  both  sides  playing  at 
long-range  with  rifles,  and  shrapnel  taking  effect  beyond  any  pos- 
sible rifle  reach.  Is  it  probable  that  battles  will  ever  be  decided 
even  by  shrapnel  at  long  ranges  ?  If  not,  how  should  the  result  be 
brought  about,  by  the  missile  which  at  those  distances  is,  as  it 
were,  held  within  the  grasp  of  the  other  ?  We  agree  with  Colonel 
C.  B.  Brackenbury  when  he  says,  "  By  the  French  chassepot  men 
were  killed  at  1,600,  1,800,  and  2,000  yards ;  but  no  battle  has 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  decided  by  such  shooting  as  this."  It  is 
quite  another  question,  however,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
utility  of  employing  long-range  fire  by  infantry. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  set  out  the  principal  objections  urged 
against  it.  We  borrow  their  form  from  a  paper  by  Captain  James 
on  the  subject  of  musketry,  published  in  1878.  Objection  1.  Long- 
range  fire  is  not  so  effective  as  is  supposed,  the  proportion  of  hits  to 
misses  being  very  great ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  better 
to  reserve  fire  for  ranges  where  the  proportion  is  more  favourable. 
2.  It  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  the  necessary  supply  of 
ammunition,  and,  consequently,  there  would  very  likely  be  a  dearth 
of  cartridges  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  struggle.  3.  The 
employment  of  long-range  fire  would  be  the  death  of  the  spirit  of 
the  offensive.  4.  The  large  columns  and  other  widely  spread-out 
objects  against  which  this  species  of  fire  is  thought  to  be  so  very 
effective,  are  less  and  less  seen  on  the  battle-field. 

Space  will  only  allow  of  our  observing  generally  upon  the 
above  arguments.  The  chief  point  in  the  question  turns  upon 
the  deduction  from  Objection  1 — That,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
disproportion  between  shots  and  hits  at  long  ranges,  it  is 
better  to  reserve  fire.  A  point  might  be  reached  at  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  employ  rifle-fire.  We  presume  that  not 
even  the  most  extreme  advocates  would  have  British  infantry 
blazing  away  in  Turkish  fashion.  The  French  Gras  may  be 
made,  by  giving  the  rifle  its  highest  elevation,  to  send  a  bullet  a 
little  over  2^  miles ;  but  their  Regulations  lay  down  that,  in  pre- 
paring an  attack,  skirmishers  may  begin  to  reply  to  an  enemy's  fire 
at  about  900  yards  ;  the  French  do  not  appear  very  sanguine  as  to 
results  obtainable  much  further  off.  "  It  is  possible,"  they  say, 
"  under  certain  circumstances,  to  obtain  a  useful  effect  up  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  the  sight — i.e.  1^  mile,  or  even  to  the  extreme 
range  of  the  rifle,  about  2^  miles."  Again,  "  large  masses  of 
troops  or  a  battery  may  be  fired  at  up  to  1,100  yards."  In 
Austria  it  is  laid  down  that  the  "  decisive  stage  of  an  infantry  fight 
lies  within  a  distance  of  500  yards  from  the  enemy,  within  which 
range  an  effective  fire  can  be  obtained.  Nevertheless,  circum- 
stances will  often  permit  considerable  results  to  be  obtained  up  to 
ranges  of  1,200  yards."  But  "fire  at  long  range  is  nevertheless 
to  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  to  be  employed  only  against 
extensive  objects."  In  Prussia  it  is  laid  down  that  "  to  get  a 
good  effect  against  objects  more  than  770  yards  distant  requires  a 
large  expenditure  of  ammunition,  and  if  it  is  to  be  quickly  attained, 
a  proportionately  large  number  of  men  must  be  employed.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  a  good  effect  against  large  objects 
such  as  batteries  and  closed  bodies  of  troops  may  be  obtained  up 
to  1,320  yards."  In  neither  of  the  above  quotations  do  we 
find  a  sanguine  estimate  expressed  of  great  results  ordinarily  at- 
tainable at  very  far  ranges.  Rather,  in  all  the  Regulations  it  is 
sought  to  impress  upon  men  the  necessity  of  accurate  shooting 
at  moderate  distances,  where  alone  the  ultimate  issue  can  be 
decided. 

But  Captain  James  says : — "  The  bloody  fields  around  St. 
Privat  and  Plevna  have  taught  the  lesson  that  it  is  the  mass- 
fire  of  troops,  and  not  that  of  individuals,  that  is  to  he 
dreaded.  Once  this  is  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  oftener  men 
fire  the  more  deadly  will  the  result  be,  and  hence  long-range 
infantry  fire,  which  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  fact  that, 
although  at  long  ranges  one  man  may  not  hit  the  man  he 
fires  at,  still  he  may  bit  another,  and  that,  when  a  certain 
number  of  men  fire  at  a  given  object,  some  are  perfectly  sure  to 
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tit  the  mark."  We  confess  to  being  unable  to  make  these  deduc- 
tions from  the  premisses.  That  mass-firing,  controlled  volley- 
firing  by  companies,  battalions,  or  brigades,  would  be  attended  on 
occasion  with  excellent  effects,  even  at  extreme  ranges,  is  not  to 
be  denied  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Regulations  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  good  results  can  only  be  expected  at  much  more  moderate 
ranges  when  volley-firing  by  numbers  is  employed ;  but  we  quite 
fail  to  see  why  "  the  oftener  men  fire  the  more  deadly  will  be  the 
result.''  It  does  not  follow  at  all.  If  it  did,  we  are  wrong  in  not 
getting  the  Soper  rifle  at  once,  "  from  which  43  well-aimed  shots 
have  been  fired  in  a  minute.''  But  all  experience  goes  to  prove 
that  better  results,  unless  exceptionally  as  at  St.  Privat,  follow 
upon  moderate  expenditure  of  ammunition,  well  directed,  than 
upon  excessive  intensity  of  fire  at  extreme  range9.  In  a  certain 
degree  it  may  be  true  that,  "  though  a  man  may  not  hit  the  man 
he  fires  at,  still  he  may  hit  another,"  and  that  when  many  shoot  at 
a  given  object  some  will  hit  it.  But  no  man,  unless  gifted  with 
eagle  sight,  can  aim  at  another  at  the  ranges  we  are  supposing, 
simply  because  he  cannot  see  him.  It  is  ludicrous  to  talk 
of  aiming  at  a  person  a  mile  oft'.  Even  with  fair  glasses,  a 
line  of  skirmishers  in  a  field  looks  like  scattered  crows.  And 
a  man  aiming  at  a  company  column  aims  at  what  to  his  ap- 
preciation is  one  single  dot,  which  is  entirely  missed  if  there 
be  but  a  hair's  breadth  of  latitudinal  error  in  aim,  not  to  speak 
of  the  immense  margin  open  to  vertical  error.  The  chances  are, 
of  course,  that,  if  five  hundred  men  aim  a  volley  at  a  mark, 
some  will  hit  it  at  whatever  distance ;  but  the  number  of  hits 
must  largely  depend  on  exact  knowledge  of  the  range.  Iu  some 
amies  volleys  at  the  same  object  are  delivered  with  different 
sights,  so  that  if  one  lot  of  shots  falls  short  and  another  passes 
beyond,  the  centrally-sighted  aim  may  tell.  No  doubt  by  this 
method  a  deep  space  of  ground  is  covered,  and  we  are  far  from 
denying  that  occasional  circumstances  of  battle  may  not  only  jus- 
tify but  demand  mass-fire,  with  all  the  waste  of  ammunition  it 
must  entail.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  the  point  in  question ; 
rather  we  are  concerned  to  ascertain  which  is  the  truer  position, 
that  "  the  oftener  men  fire  the  more  deadly  the  result  will  be," 
•or  that  it  is  better  to  reserve  fire  for  decisive  distances.  Again  we 
may  inquire  if  it  is  not  possible  to  hit  a  happy  medium  ?  That 
the  steadiness,  the  morale,  of  troops — of  all  troops — is  shaken  by 
shooting  wildly  at  uncertain  and  excessive  raDges  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved.  The  explanation  is  mainly  this — that  they  get 
to  believe  that  the  issue  is  being  decided  far  away,  that  a  decisive 
moment  has  arrived  before  it  really  does  arrive  ;  so  that  when  the 
real  encounter  comes  off,  and  the  enemy  is  perceived  to  be  only  be- 
ginning, there  is  a  feeling  that,  having  failed  to  beat  him  with  their 
best,  they  are  not  likely  to  fare  better  with  what  is  left.  When 
the  Prussians,  profiting  by  the  earlier  lessons,  became  more  wary 
in  their  method  of  approach  and  were  able  to  get  near  the  eneruy, 
they  found  their  losses  diminish  just  where  they  should  have  pro- 
portionately increased.  The  French  by  that  time  had  got  completely 
out  of  hand ;  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  beginning  a  new 
battle  against  fresh  foes ;  they  had  become  thoroughly  unsteadied 
and  fiercely  excited  by  constant  rapid  shooting ;  like  the  Turks, 
when  they  did  not  fire  from  the  hip  without  putting  the  piece  to 
the  shoulder,  they  literally  pitched  up  the  musket  to  some  angle 
more  or  less  than  450  and  let  fly ;  in  the  smoke,  confusion,  noise, 
excitement,  uncertainty,  it  was  all  the  same  to  which  angle,  so  long 
as  shot  after  shot  could  be  sent  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
plains,  forests,  mountains,  whence  Prussians  were  coming,  or  were 
supposed  to  be  coming.  Of  course  there  were  many  good,  self- 
collected  marksmen  among  the  French  soldiers  who  knew  better 
than  to  follow  the  wild  lead  of  their  comrades;  but  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  generally,  and  especially  at  a  later 
period  of  the  struggle  when  the  armies  were  little  more  than 
an  aggregation  of  half-trained  conscripts.  Iu  war  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  not  only  the  effect  produced  on  the  enemy  by 
any  action  or  disposition  of  ours,  but  also  the  effect  on  our  own 
troops ;  and  in  this  instance  we  have  seen  an  army  unsteadied, 
almost  demoralized,  by  abuse  of  its  own  initiative,  before  even 
the  enemy,  with  their  rifles  at  least,  had  seriously  engaged. 
Extravagant  firing  was  not  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  late  wars ; 
a  hundred  j'ears  ago  the  French  firing  tactics  were  notorious ; 
ours  had  as  much  reputation  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  history 
Las  preserved  striking  instances  of  the  results  when  these  tactics 
were  opposed  to  each  other.  These  results  were  identical  in  1870 
and  in  the  old  wars  ;  wild  shooting  found  no  compensation  in  in- 
creased expenditure  of  powder ;  it  only  induced  unsteadiness  and 
unwholesome  excitement.  That  we  can  now  shoot  eight  times  as 
far  a3  in  former  wars,  and  twenty  times  as  rapidly,  does  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  principle. 

As  regards  Objection  2 — That  "  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
up  a  necessary  supply  of  ammunition  " — the  obvious  reply  is  that, 
as  the  Turks  managed  it,  so  can  we  ;  if  the  expenditure  is  ne- 
cessary, the  supply  must  be  forthcoming — coute  que  coute.  Then 
"  the  employment  of  long-range  fire  would  be  the  death  of  the 
spirit  of  the  oflensive."  There  is  apparent  force  in  this  objection. 
Many  troops  are  capable  of  gallant  efforts,  concentrated  in  a  brief 
struggle,  who  would  not  fancy  a  prolonged  advance  under  intense 
fire.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  many  men  to  lie  behind  a 
stone  and  tiro  away  at  enemies  a  mile  off,  than  to  have  to  get  over 
that  mile  while  being  constantly  potted  at.  But,  if  neither  side 
took  the  oflensive,  wars  would  come  to  an  end.  The  Prussians 
and  Russians  in  their  several  wars,  having  generally  taken  the 
offensive,  were  compelled  to  come  iu  close,  or  their  weapons  could 
not  have  replied  to  any  purpose.    The   Turks  and  French, 


however,  were  neither  of  them  loth  to  attack,  although 
in  doing  so  they  threw  away  the  superiority  of  their  arm  by  volun- 
tarily entering  the  range  of  an  inferior  arm.  When  all  is  said,  it  is 
the  province  of  guns  to  open  a  path  for  the  small-arms.  They  have 
greater  range,  and,  what  is  more  important,  their  shells  have  a 
lower  trajectory  than  rifle  bullets.  Woe  betide  that  army  in  the 
next  war  whose  artillery  i3  below  the  modern  mark  !  Some  may 
have  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  guns  advancing  very  near 
their  object,  even  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  gunners  are  pro- 
tected by  iron  shields.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  the  future  in  long-range  fire  belongs  to  powerful 
guns  with  their  capacity  for  lodging  a  terrible  shrapnel  shell 
beyond  extreme  rifle  reach — we  allow  for  possible  improve- 
ments in  small-arms — to  perfected  mitrailleuses,  able  to  send 
their  600  shots  a  minute  to  at  least  3,000  yards,  and  to  re- 
volver-cannon. Considering  the  matter  but  from  one  side — 
a  very  important  one  when  treating  of  ranges  where  unassisted 
sight  fails  to  distinguish  all  but  mountainous  marks — guns 
can  be  laid  for  those  ranges,  while  the  elevation  to  be  given 
to  the  rifle  must  at  present  be  guessed  at ;  gunners  may  be 
directly  assisted,  riflemen  only  indirectly,  by  "  aids  to  vision," 
unless  we  put  the  latter  into  spectacles,  or  affix  a  telescope  to  their 
pieces.  It  will  probably  be  thought  that,  having  reference  to  the 
development  of  power  in  the  guns  which  is  promised  in  the  near 
future,  Objection  3  cannot  be  discussed  without  bringing  in  the 
question  of  artillery.  Speaking  broadly,  if  our  guns  open  a  path 
for  the  rifles,  well ;  no  infantry  not  destitute  of  "  the  spirit  of 
the  offensive  "  would  hesitate  to  advance  when  their  opportunity 
had  been  cut  out  for  them.  If  the  enemy's  guns  palpably  over- 
bear our  own,  the  introduction  of  infantry  on  the  scene  gives  an 
addition  of  one  factor  more  on  either  side,  of  presumably  equal 
strength,  "  and  the  remainders  are  unequal." 

Objection  4 — "  That  troops  will  not  move  henceforth  in  such, 
formations  as  to  allow  of  long-range  infantry  fire  taking  due  effect " 
— has  been  incidentally  touched  upon.  It  is  not  probable  after  late 
experiences  that  battalions  and  squadrons  will  stand  grouped  like- 
blades  of  grass  in  a  field  waiting  for  the  rain.  When  an  object  is 
tangible,  be  it  half  a  troop,  half  a  company,  half  a  battery,  one  gun 
with  its  gunners,  such  object  is  worthy  all  the  attention — the 
measured  attention — which  men  with  rifles  in  their  hands  can 
give  to  it.  This  is  something  very  different  from  what  those 
intend  who  would  " rain  projectiles"  upon  every  inch  of  ground 
where  an  enemy  might  or  might  not  plant  a  foot.  If  any  potential 
foe  is  likely  to  play  this  sort  of  game,  we  should  advise  the  inser- 
tion of  a  new  paragraph  in  our  Musketry  Regulations,  which  is 
suggested  by  what  people  do  when  they  go  abroad  having  left  behind 
their  umbrellas  and  waterproofs,  and  are  overtaken  by  a  hail- 
storm or  heavy  shower — they  take  shelter  till  the  storm  has  blown 
over. 

We  have  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
the  lines  upon  which,  in  our  view,  a  compromise  is  possible  between 
opposing  schools.  We  cannot  agree  with  Captain  James  when  he 
says  that  by  long-range  infantry  fire  alone  the  true  advantages  of 
the  modern  rifle  are  gained.  Neither  does  it  follow  that,  because 
long-range  fire  is  often  attended  with  expenditure  of  ammunition, 
disproportionate  to  the  results  obtained,  that  therefore  it  is  better 
to  reserve  all  firing,  or  heavy  firing,  for  ranges  where  the  propor- 
tion is  more  favourable.  The  question  is,  in  one  sense,  one  of 
degree  and  opportunity ;  in  another,  one  of  fire-discipline,  trained- 
skill,  and  constant  practice  in  judging  distance.  By  all  means  let 
the  soldier  be  taught  to  utilize  the  far  reach  of  his  arm,  but  not 
with  a  view  to  training  him  to  believe  that  the  tug  of  war  will  be 
decided  by  even  the  very  best  shooting  he  can  make  at  extreme 
distances.  When  the  soldier  realizes,  as  he  only  will  after  a  course 
of  much  more  practical  training  than  he  now  gets,  how  much  better 
results  he  obtains  from  his  weapon  used  with  discrimination  and 
coolness  and  disciplined  steadiness  and  self-restraint,  than  when  it 
is  merely  made  a  vehicle  for  emptying  his  pouch  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  he  will  be  prone  to  think  twice  before  he  throws  away  a. 
shot,  more  especially  at  ranges  which  his  eye  can  barely  fathom. 
When  we  reach  this  desirable  state  of  things  we  shall  have  advanced 
further  than  can  be  said  to  be  the  case  at  present  towards  deter- 
mining accurately  the  distances  where,  the  occasions  when,  and 
the  d-'gree  in  >vhich,  infantry  fire-power  may  be  turned  to  the  best 
account. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAT. 

A FEW  years  ago,  probably,  the  annual  performance  of  a 
Latin  comedy  by  the  Westminster  scholars  was  generally 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  curious  and  interesting  survival 
of  an  old  institution  which  had  elsewhere  fallen  into  dis- 
use. The  educational  advantages  of  the  custom,  though  no  doubt 
they  were  present  to  the  minds  of  the  authorities  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  tradition,  were  little  thought  of 
by  people  at  large,  and  the  play  was  generally  regarded  as  occupy- 
ing a  position  similar  to  that  held  by  the  cricket  match  between 
the  School  Eleven  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament— as  a 
custom,  that  is,  which  existed  in  Westminster  School  and  nowhere 
else,  and  was  worthy  on  that  account  of  being  kept  up.  Of  late 
however,  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  Latin  and  Greek 
plays  regarded  as  plays,  and  not  merely  as  literary  compositions, 
and  there  is  a  growing  disposition  among  the  teachers  of  youth  to 
treat  Latin  and  Greek  generally  as  languages  which  ones  were 
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living1,  rather  than  as  being  now  certainly  doad.  A  notable  sign 
of  this  revival  was  the  performance  last  spring  of  the  Agamem- 
non of  .Esehylus,  which  took  place-  in   Balliol  Coll  ,  and  in 

now  being  repeated  at  St.  George's  Hall.  Such  performances 
as  this  may  bo  given  again,  but  there  aro  too  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  for  thorn  to  becoiuo  frequent,  and  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible for  any  adequate  representation  of  a  Greok  play  to  bo 
given  by  schoolboys.  Latin  comedies,  howover,  from  their  simpler 
construction  and  more  limited  range  of  thought,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  absence  of  a  Chorus,  are  far  less  exacting  in  the  domand 
which  they  make  upon  their  interpreters;  and  their  occasional 
performance  would  do  much  to  give  boys  a  lively  interest  in  their 
classical  studies,  though  any  newly  established  custom  would 
necessarily  lack  the  charm  of  association  and  tradition  which 
gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  Westminster  Play. 

The  choice  of  the  works  of  Terence  for  these  performances  in 
preference  to  those  of  Plautus  has  often  been  criticized,  but,  as  we 
think,  very  unjustly.  No  doubt  Terence  is  inferior  in  dramatic 
power  to  his  older  rival,  and  this  inferiority  is  suggested  or  ex- 
pressed by  such  critics  as  Cicero  and  Caesar  in  the  lines  quoted  by 
Suetonius  in  his  life  of  the  poet.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as 
follows : — 

Tu  quoque,  qui  solus  lecto  sermone,  Terenti, 
Conversum  cxpressumque  Latina  voce  Menandrum 
lu  medium  nobis  seiletis  vocibus  ecfers 
Quicquid  come  loquens  atque  omnia  dulcia  dicens. 

Caesar's  verses  bring  out  more  clearly  the  relation  of  Terence  to 
his  competitors : — 

Tu  quoque,  tu  in  summis,  o  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris  ct  merito,  pari  sermonis  amator. 
Lenibus  atquo  utinam  scriptis  adjuncta  foret  vis, 
Co  mica  ut  aiquato  virtus  polleret  honore 
Cum  Graicis,  neque  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaceres. 

In  fact,  Gifford's  lines,  used  by  the  authors  of  Bejected  Addresses 
as  the  motto  for  Laura  Matilda's  Dirge,  exactly  express  the 
estimate  formed  of  Terence  by  Koman  critics  of  a  later  genera- 
tion : — 

You  praise  our  sires  ;  but,  though  they  wrote  with  force, 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious  and  their  diction  coarse  : 
AVe  want  their  strength,  agreed  ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  all  our  own. 

The  poet  who  is  praised  as  "  puri  sermonis  amator  "  and  "  omnia 
dulcia  dicens  "  is  perhaps  a  more  suitable  study  for  the  young  than 
Plautus,  whose  Latinity  is  not  nearly  so  perfect,  and  who,  more- 
over, with  all  his  vigorous  humour,  certainly  did  not  write  vir- 
ginibus  pucrisque.    Terence  himself  is  not  altogether  free  from 
this  reproach,  but  in  the  Andria,  as  it  is  acted  at  Westminster, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  offend  the  most  sensitive.    The  leadino- 
characters  are  the  familiar  figures  which  appear  every  year 
in  Christmas  pantomimes  as  harlequin,  columbine,  clown,  and 
pantaloon — the  two  lovers,  the  comic  servant,  and  the  "comi- 
cus  stultus  senex,"  as  Cicero  rather  unkindly  describes  the 
deluded  father  of  Latin  comedy.     The  heroine  in  this  instance 
does  not,  indeed,  appear  on  the  stage  at  all ;  but  her  fate  and 
fortunes  are,  with  rare  art,  made  a  subject  of  the  liveliest 
interest  to  the  spectators.     The  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
Pamphilus  shows  towards  his  outcast  wife  and  her  infant  son 
forms  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  play  for  modern  readers. 
We  may  doubt,  however,  whether  it  did  much  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  Roman  audience,  who  would  be  far  more  delighted 
withthe  plots  of  Davus,  and  the  way  in  which  Simo  is  finally 
outwitted,  than  with  questions  of  conjugal  affection.    We  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  broadly  farcical  portions  of  the  play  were 
displeasing  to  Terence  himself,  and  that  he   only  introduced 
them  because  stage  tradition  and  the  taste  of  his  audience  de- 
manded something  of  the  kind.    The  dragging  off  of  Davus  to 
the  treadmill  in  the  last  act  is  so  clumsily  contrived,  and  so  un- 
worthy of  the  delicate  humour  of  the  rest  of  the  play,  that  we 
may  well  imagine  the  poet  to  have  inserted  it  in  contemptuous 
acquiescence  in  the  tastes  of  his  hearers.     In  no  way,  per- 
haps, can  we  more  fully  appreciate  the  superior  comic  power 
of  Plautus  than  by  comparing  this  episode  with  the  punishment  of 
Gripus  in  the  Rudens.    There  the  avaricious  knave  is  foiled  again 
and  again  in  the  use  of  his  familiar  weapons,  and  is  appropriately 
punished  by  the  ridicule  of  honest  men  and  a  keen  sense  of  his 
own  utter  discomfiture,  without  the  employment  of  any  such  pan- 
tomimic devices  as  the  one  to  which  we  have  referred.  Another, 
and  perhaps  a  still  more  serious,  defect  in  the  play  is  the  falling 
off  of  interest  in  the  last  act.    When  Chremes  has,  in  the  fourth 
act,  discovered  the  child  of  Glycerium  exposed  before  Simo's  door, 
and  has  overheard  the  conversation  which  Davus  forces  upon 
Mysis  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  truth,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  marriage  between  Pamphilus  and  Philumena  will  he  broken 
off.    The  arrival  immediately  afterwards  of  the  Stranger  from 
Andros,  and  his  inquiries  about  Chrysis  and  Glycerium,  make 
it  equally  certain  that  he  comes  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
Glycerium's  birth  and  parentage.    The  fifth  act,  therefore,  is 
tedious  and  unnecessary,  and  is  only  enlivened  by  the  violent  re- 
criminations of  Simo  and  Crito,  and  by  the  fragment  of  pantomime  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.   But  the  exquisitely  written  dia- 
logue would  atone  for  defects  of  construction  far  more  serious 
than  these.    Many  lines  and  phrases  in  the  play  are  among  the 
best  known  of  the  commonplaces  of  classical  quotation,  and  those 
of  the  spectators  who  were  nurtured  upon  the  old  Eton  Latin 
Grammar  always  recognize  and  applaud  such  lines  as  "  Omnes 


omnia  bona  dicoro  ot  laudaro  fortunas  meas,  qui  natum  haborom 
tali  ingenio  pweditum";  and  tlio  still  more  litiniliur  ''  Amantium 
iraj  amoris  integratio  ost." 

The  acting  of  tho  play  is  good  throughout.  Wo  aro  inclined, 
though  not  without  somo  hesitation,  to  placo  tho  Davus  of  Mr. 
Bain  first  in  order  of  merit.  Tho  suppressed  impudenco  which 
underlies  his  deferential  boaring  towards  Simo  was  always  happily 
suggested,  and  never  made  too  prominent,  and  his  wliolo  manner 
when  in  tho  presence  of  his  master  was  well  contrasted  with  his 
frank  familiarity  with  his  master's  son,  and  his  contemptuous  inso- 
lence to  the  melancholy  Oharinus.  Ilia  relation  of  the  "  fabula," 
as  ho  supposes  it,  by  which  Glycorium  is  made  out  to  bo  a  free- 
born  Athenian,  was  excellent ;  and  his  acting  in  the  dialogue 
with  Mysis,  which  he  intends  Chremes  to  overhear,  could 
scarcely  have  been  better.  Here  he  was  well  supported  by 
Mr.  Watorfield,  as  Mysis,  who  throughout  played  a  rather 
awkward  part  very  well.  Tho  part  of  Pamphilus  is  of  course 
by  far  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  play,  and  Mr.  Brandon 
deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  rendering  of  a  character 
which  would  severely  tax  the  powers  of  the  most  accomplished 
actor.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  a  perfect  performance 
of  such  a  part  as  this  from  a  young  amateur,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  Mr.  Brandon's  acting  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  success 
in  the  touching  passage  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  where  Pam- 
philus relates  to  Mysis  how  Chrysis  on  his  death-bed  had  com- 
mitted Glycerium  to  his  care.  Throughout  the  speech  he  showed 
the  utmost  feeling,  and  made  a  strong  impression  upon  his  audience, 
and  the  concluding  words,  "  Accepi ;  acceptam  servabo,"  were 
greeted  with  loud  and  well-deserved  applause.  The  part  of  Simo, 
important  as  it  is,  gives  the  actor  far  fewer  opportunities  than 
those  of  Davus  and  Pamphilus.  Mr.  James's  rendering  left  little 
to  be  desired.  In  the  matter  of  elocution  he  was  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  the  performers.  He  recited  the  rather  lengthy 
speeches  in  the  first  act  very  well  indeed,  and  altogether 
invested  the  character  with  a  good  deal  of  quiet  dignity.  The 
stage  management  was  very  good,  and  there  were  no  hitches  in 
the  performance.  One  word  of  criticism  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  us.  In  the  absence  of  the  "  modi  "  which  "  Flaccus, 
Claudii  filius,  fecit  tibiis  paribus"  for  the  first  representation 
of  the  comedy  in  the  asdileship  of  Marcus  Fulvius  and  Manius 
Glabrio,  surely  music  more  appropriate  than  very  modern  waltzes 
and  selections  from  opera  bouife  might  be  played  between  the 
acts.  Some  simple  airs  from  the  old  Italian  masters,  to  whom 
Handel  himself  is  often  indebted,  would  be  far  more  in  keeping 
with  classical  comedy  than  such  stuff  as  may  be  heard  outside  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Dean's  Yard  played  on  any  piano-organ. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Prologue  was  a  warm  and  hearty  re- 
cognition of  the  long  services  of  the  second  master,  who  is  now 
retiring  after,  we  believe,  more  than  twenty  years  of  valuable  work 
done  for  the  school.    The  vigorous  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
house  with  which  the  allusions  to  him  were  received  shows  how 
fully  his  worth  is  appreciated  both  by  his  present  pupils  and  by 
old  Westminsters.    The  Epilogue  consisted  of  an  amusing  parody 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  Bribery  Commission.    The  three  Commis- 
sioners summoned  as  witnesses  various  of  the  characters  in  the  play. 
Pamphilus,  made  up  in  close  imitation  of  Mr.  Bancroft  in  Money, 
represented  the  guileless  candidate,  who  knew  nothing  except  that 
he  had  specially  forbidden    anything  approaching   to  corrupt 
practices.    He  was  followed  by  Davus,  whose  astonishing  light 
suit,  bright  green  tie,  and  black  wig  and  whiskers  suggested  one 
of  Mr.  Toole's  favourite  characters.    This  figure  was,  of  course, 
the  energetic  and  not  very  scrupulous  agent.    Mysis  appeared 
gorgeous  in  a  new  dress,  the  reward  of  the  judicious  influence 
which  she  had  exercised  over  her  husband.    She  explained  the 
method  of  persuasion  adopted  by  Davus,  which  resembled  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Perker  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eatanswill 
election,  and  her  evidence  drew  from  the  Commissioners  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  a  woman  should  meddle  with  those 
things  "  propria  quae  maribus."    Perhaps  the  loudest  expression  of 
merriment  was  called  forth  by  Crito,  who  appeared  as  a  shabbily 
dressed  old  man,  and,  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  person 
who  had  bribed  him,  pointed  with  adisreputable  umbrella  to  the  sky, 
and  asserted  that  the  mysterious  stranger  came  "  de  luna."  All  these 
witnessesdulyreceived  their  certificates,but  Byrrhia,as  a  half-drunken 
rough,  was  less  fortunate.    In  spite  of  his  magnanimous  assertion, 
"  vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum,"  his  "  teetotalian  " 
vows,  and  his  statement  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  proved  to 
have  received  bribes  and  refreshment,  and  to  have  demanded 
"  sacchara "  from  the  agent  in  a  letter  which  was  produced  in 
court.     In  the  inquiry  as  to  his  Bacchanalian  propensities,  the 
temptation  to  introduce  the  now  venerable  joke  from  H.M.S. 
Pinafore,  was  too  strong  for  the  composer  of  the  Epilogue,  and  the 
question  "  Quid,  nunquam  ?  "  with  its  appropriate  answer  "  vix 
uinquam ! "  provoked  no  le3s  laughter  than  if  the  idea  were  as 
new  as  the  language  in  which  it  was  expressed.    Finally  Byrrhia 
is  condemned  to  six  months'  hard  labour  in  tho  "  pistrinum,"  and, 
when  he  expostulates,  is  addressed  as  "  contemptor  juris,"  and 
dragged  out  by  a  policeman  with  his  sentence  doubled.    A  few 
lines  from  the  President,  reminding  the  audience  of  the  school 
elections  where  a  purer  morality  reigns,  bring  an  excellent  per- 
formance to  a  close. 
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MR.  SHERMAN'S  NEW  REFUNDING  SCHEME. 

rpHE  Report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
-L  transmitted  to  Congress  as  usual  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  by  President  Haves,  sketches  out  a  very  remarkable  plan 
for  dealing  with  that  part  of  the  Federal  Debt  which  falls  due  in 
the  corning  year.  But  before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
this  plan,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  to  mind  what  has 
already  been  done  with  the  United  States  Debt  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  "War.  At  the  beginning  of  the  iinancial  year  1866-7, 
when  all  the  accounts  had  been  got  in  and  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  war  made  up,  the  principal  of  the  debt  amounted  iu 
round  numbers  to  555  millions  sterling.  European  observers  in 
general  were  of  opinion  that  the  wisest  course  for  the  restored 
Union  then  to  pursue  was  to  reduce  expenditure  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  to  repeal  all  taxes  not  required  to  cover  indis- 
pensable outlay.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle  there  had  been  no 
time  to  select  taxes,  and  as  the  proportions  of  the  conflict  grew 
larger  it  had  become  necessary  to  put  on  impost  after  impost 
with  little  regard  to  the  effect  upon  trade.  Moreover,  the  contest 
had  been  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  The  South  was  literally 
exhausted,  its  social  system  revolutionized  and  its  industry  dis- 
organized ;  while  the  North  and  West,  though  triumphant,  had 
had  to  strain  their  resources  most  severely.  Nevertheless,  the 
American  people  decided  otherwise.  They  would  bear  their 
burden  of  taxation  until  they  had  wiped  off  the  debt,  and  would 
teach  Europe  the  lesson  that  the  generation  which  mortgages 
the  resources  of  a  country  is  bound  to  redeem  them.  How  they 
have  fulfilled  this  resolution  is  shown  by  the  usual  monthly  state- 
ment issued  at  the  beginning  of  December.  According  to  this 
statement,  the  principal  of  the  debt,  not  setting  off  the  cash  in 
the  Treasury,  amounted  on  December  1  to  419  millions  sterling; 
setting  off  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  to  381  millions  sterling. 
Between  July  1, 1866,  and  December  1, 1880 — a  period  of  fourteen 
years  and  five  months — the  debt  was  reduced  1 36  millions  sterling, 
if  we  take  no  account  of  the  cash  in  the  Treasury ;  if  we  do  take 
the  cash  into  account,  the  reduction  was  as  much  as  174  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  the  first  case,  the  redemption  of  debt  has 
averaged  a  little  over  nine  millions  a  year ;  in  the  second,  it  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions  annually.  But  this  is  not  all. 
In  1870  the  refunding  of  the  debt  in  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  was  taken  in  hand ;  and,  though  the  success  at 
first  was  very  slow,  the  operation  has  been  carried  through. 
Partly  owing  to  this  reduction  of  interest,  and  partly  to  the 
redemption  of  the  principal,  the  interest  on  the  deht  has  been 
cut  down  from  about  29  millions  sterling  per  annum  to  about 
16  millions.  In  other  words,  when  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
population  in  the  meantime  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  charge  is  now  hardly  felt.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  the  above  statement  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  on  the  1st 
of  the  current  month  includes  8i  millions  sterling  of  various 
liabilities  which  bear  no  interest,  the  legal  tender  notes  amount- 
ing to  nearly  70  of  the  81  millions.  The  debt  actually  bearing 
interest  amounts  to  337,304,080/.  No  such  feat  as  this  which  we 
have  described  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  any  other  nation. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  opinion  expressed  by 
European  observers  lii'teen  years  ago  was  mistaken.  The  limitless 
extent  of  unsettled  land  possessed  by  the  United  States,  the 
immensity  and  variety  of  their  resources,  the  increasing  How  of 
immigration  from  Europe,  and  the  constant  influx  of  European 
capital  seeking  investment,  enable  them  to  commit  imprudences 
with  comparative  impunity  which  would  jeopardize  the  future  of 
less  favoured  countries.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  even  in 
the  United  States,  unwise  taxation,  more  particularly  in  the  form 
of  protective  duties,  has  retarded  material  and  intellectual  deve- 
lopment. 

Of  the  337J  millions  sterling  of  interest-bearing  debt  still  exist- 
ing, 137^  millions  fall  due  in  the  coming  year,  and  it  is  of  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  latter  sum  that  Mr.  Sherman  treats  in 
the  Report  just  transmitted  to  Congress.  He  asks  for  authority 
to  issue,  in  place  of  80  millions  sterling  of  the  amount,  Treasury 
notes  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.  He  expects  to 
place  the  notes  at  a  lower  rate ;  but  even  at  4  per  cent,  he  would 
save  1  or  2  per  cent.,  some  of  the  bonds  about  to  fall  due  bearing 
6  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  remainder  5  per  cent.  He  wishes  to 
be  empowered,  therefore,  to  give  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  in  case  of 
need  rather  than  risk  the  success  of  his  experiment.  For  it  is  an  ex- 
periment which  he  is  about  to  try  in  respect  to  this  particular  issue. 
The  Treasury  notes  are  to  be  so  dated  that  they  will  fall  due  in 
annual  series  during  the  next  ten  years,  each  series  being  calculated 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  year  in  which 
it  reaches  maturity.  The  result  would  be  the  extinction  of  the 
■whole  80  millions  within  the  ten  years,  being  at  the  rate  of  8  millions 
per  annum,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  is  less  than  the  average  rate  of 
redemption  during  the  past  fourteen  years.  Supposing  he  can  get 
these  notes  taken  by  the  public,  Mr.  Sherman  insures  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  Sinking  Fund  for  another  ten  years,  which 
is  probably  one  of  his  reasons  for  advocating  this  system  of  Trea- 
sury notes.  The  Sinking  Fund,  in  fact,  is  mortgaged  by  it  for  ten 
years  to  come.  But  another  object,  doubtless,  is  to  save  the  loss 
incurred  by  buying  bonds  iu  the  open  market.  At  present,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Four  per  Cents,  are  at  nearly  14  premium  in  New 
York  ;  and  every  year  that  the  reduction  of  the  debt  continues  the 
premium  will  go  on  growing.  Thus  the  United  States,  which 
originally  borrowed  at  a  very  great  discount,  would  have  to  redeem 


at  a  very  great  premium.  For  the  80  millions  of  notes  in- 
cluded in  the  proposal  we  are  now  considering  this  second  loss 
would  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  redeemed  at  par  in 
annual  instalments.  But  this  form  of  investment  is  very  incon- 
venient. An  ordinary  person  having  money  to  put  into  securi- 
ties likes  to  choose  an  investment  which,  besides  being  safe, 
easily  realizable,  and  yielding  a  tolerably  good  interest,  will 
be  permanent.  It  is  an  anxious  and  troublesome  thing  to 
make  a  selection ;  and,  when  he  has  made  it,  he  hates  to  have 
the  trouble  all  over  again  in  a  few  years.  These  notes  will, 
therefore,  be  unsuitable  for  the  ordinary  investor.  But  they  will 
be  extremely  convenient  for  bankers.  They  will  also  serve  ad- 
mirably for  purposes  of  remittance.  The  credit  of  the  United 
States  stands  so  high,  and  the  market  for  United  States  bonds  is 
so  universal,  that  the  notes  will  doubtless  be  largely  taken  by 
financial  firms  all  over  Europe.  Still  80  millions  is  an  immense 
sum,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  all  can  be  placed.  Mr. 
Sherman  himself  is  not  without  doubts  on  the  point,  and  in  bis 
second  proposal  he  provides  for  the  contingency. 

If  the  80  millions  of  Treasury  notes  are  all  placed,  there  will 
remain  of  the  amount  about  to  fall  due  only  5 millions.  But 
Mr.  Sherman  has  funds  to  pay  off  ten  millions  immediately,  so  that 
the  residue  which  he  will  have  to  refund  is  only  47^  millions  ster- 
ling. Yet  he  asks  for  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  80  millions 
sterling.  Of  course  he  does  not  mean  actually  to  issue  the  whole 
160  millions  of  new  debt  which  he  asks  to  be  empowered  to 
create.  His  real  purpose  is  to  place  the  80  millions  of  Treasury 
notes,  if  he  can,  and  fund  47^  millions  in  bonds.  But  should 
he  be  unable  to  float  the  whole  amount  of  Treasury  notes,  he 
prudently  takes  power  to  issue  what  may  remain  on  his  hands  in 
the  form  of  bonds.  The  bonds  are  to  be  redeemable  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  and  Mr.  Sherman  proposes  that  they  shall  bear  in- 
terest not  exceeding  3-65  per  cent.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  has  more  power 
over  financial  legislation  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be- 
cause the  latter  has  no  seat  in  Congress,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
interest  ought  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent.,  and  has  amended  Mr. 
Sherman's  Bill  to  that  effect.  How  Congress  will  decide  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  if  it  were  more  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  re- 
funding operation  than  to  annoy  a  political  opponent,  it  would  un- 
questionably reject  the  Committee's  amendment.  Assuming,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Committee  proves  to  be  right,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Sherman  will  agree  to 
pay  a  higher  interest  than  he  will  find  to  be  necessary.  A 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  every  motive  for  endeavouring  to 
place  his  loans  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest.  In  Mr. 
JSherman 's  case  the  motives  are  peculiarly  strong.  He  has  won 
a  great  reputation  by  his  former  success  in  refunding,  and  by  the 
way  in  which  he  has  carried  through  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  If  now  he  can  borrow  at  par  at  3  per  cent.,  and  thus 
place  the  credit  of  the  United  States  on  a  level  with  that  of 
England,  he  will  secure  a  reputation  such  as  no  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  not  even  excepting  Hamilton,  has  ever  yet  had.  Mr. 
Sherm/m  may  therefore  be  safely  trusted  to  screw  down  the  rate 
of  interest  to  the  lowest  possible,  and,  a3  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
tendency  is  to  screw  it  down  rather  too  much.  It  would  conse- 
quently be  wise  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  give  him  the  discretion 
he  asks  for. 

Mr.  Sherman  estimates  that  his  scheme  will  effect  a  reduction 
in  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  about  2,400,000/.,  and  he  re- 
commends therefore  that  taxes  be  remitted  to  the  amount  of 
2,200,000/.  He  is  careful,  however,  not  to  raise  protectionist  pre- 
judice against  his  proposals,  for  the  taxes  he  selects  for  remission  are 
all  levied  on  home  products.  He  is,  moreover,  careful  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Sinking  Fund.  His  recommendation  keeps  well 
within  the  saviug  to  be  effected  in  interest ;  but  the  rapid  extinction 
of  debt  can  hardly  fail  to  reinforce  powerfully  the  party  that 
desires  a  reduction  in  the  Customs  duties.  During  the  financial 
year  which  ended  with  last  June,  the  actual  realized  surplus 
amounted  to  13,176,730/.  In  the  current  financial  year,  of  which 
five  months  had  elapsed  when  his  Report  was  presented  to  Congress, 
Mr.  Sherman  estimates  the  surplus  at  18  millions  sterling  ;  and  in 
the  financial  year  that  will  begin  with  July  next  he  anticipates 
a  still  larger  surplus,  notwithstanding  the  recommended  remission 
of  taxation.  This  surplus,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is  over  and 
above  the  Sinking  Fund.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Sherman  recommends  a  remission  of  taxation  only  because  he  finds 
the  demand  for  it  too  strong  to  be  prudently  disregarded.  If  so,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  people  will  think  an  annual 
surplus  of  18  millions  too  large,  and  will  clamour  for  a  further 
remission  of  taxation.  The  demand,  too,  is  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  result  of  the  first  remission.  All  experience- 
proves  that  a  lightening  of  taxation  stimulates  consumption,  and 
makes  the  remaining  taxes  more  productive.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  present  protective  tariff  can  be  main- 
tained for  many  more  years.  It  must  be  relaxed  for  want  of  an 
object  on  which  to  expend  the  proceeds.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  evident  that  the  tariff  will  not  be  touched  as  long  as  the 
Republican  party  can  prevent  it.  They  will  prefer,  as  Mr.  Sherman 
now  does,  to  deal  first  with  the  Inland  Revenue. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

11HIS  winter's  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
-  Colours  does  not  strike  us  as  being'  particularly  fortunate. 
Tho  gallery  contains  no  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  works  of 
merit,  as  well  as  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  works  of  de- 
merit ;  but  there  is,  to  our  thinking,  a  certain  absenco  of  intorust 
in  the  whole  affair.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  whose  name  heads  the 
list  of  members  and  associates,  contributes  nothing;  Mr.  Boyce's 
works  are  conspicuous  by  their  absenco  ;  and  some  other  members, 
whom  we  need  not  name,  seem  to  have  been  bent  on  proving 
that,  whatever  faults  may  be  laid  to  their  charge,  they  cannot 
at  least  be  accused  of  spending  too  much  time  on  any  ono 
work. 

A  place  of  honour  on  tho  wall  at  which  tho  patient  picture- 
plodder  will  naturally  look  first  is  occupied,  and  deservedly  oc- 
cupied, by  the  Princess  Louise's  portrait  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  F. 
do  Winton  (23),  which  is  a  careful  and  strong  piece  of  painting, 
and  has  so  lifeliko  an  air  that  one  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  taking  it 
to  be  a  good  portrait.  Another  important  picture  on  the  same 
wall  is  Mr.  Marks's  "The  Two  Drornio3"  (35),  to  which  is  ap- 
pended the  motto  from  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  "  Methinks  you 
are  my  glass,  and  not  my  brother."  The  information  thus  given 
in  the  catalogue  would  hardly  lead  any  person  who  studied  the 
catalogue  without  going  to  the  gallery  to  suppose  that  the  subject  of 
the  picture  is  a  pair  of  penguins,  exquisitely  drawn  and  coloured, 
and  strongly  marked  with  that  fine  sense  of  humour  of  which  Mr. 
Marks  is  a  master,  whether  he  deals  with  human  beings  or  with 
creatures  whose  extent  and  variety  of  character  only  a  few  artists, 
painters  or  poets,  are  capable  of  both  appreciating  and  conveying. 
Mr.  Marks  is  perhaps  the  only  living  painter  whose  humour  is  at 
once  perfectly  fine  and  simple  and  perfectly  unmistakable.  In 
this  work  it  is  particularly  unassertive ;  what  he  has  done  is 
simply  a  piece  of  portraiture ;  but  it  is  portraiture  executed  by  a 
hand  which  cannot  help  catching  every  trait  of  the  subject,  and 
combining  these  traits  in  the  happiest  and  most  direct  way.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  though  it  might  be  well  if  it  were  more  common, 
to  find  a  delicate  sense  of  humour  allied  with  an  equally  delicate 
sense  of  poetical  beauty ;  and  in  this  connexion  visitors  to  the 
old  Water  Colour  Exhibition  who  have  admired  Mr.  Marks's 
penguins  will  do  well  to  turn  to  two  little  landscapes  which  the 
same  painter  exhibits  (308,  392*).  The  last  named  is  possibly  the 
better  work  of  the  two ;  but  both  are  instinct  with  a  natural  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  fine  in  nature,  and  with  the  artistic  science 
that  gives  that  appreciation  its  best  expression.  Among  younger 
painters,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hale  comes  out  remarkably  well.  A  week 
•or  two  ago  we  noticed  a  work  of  his  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  in 
which  various  hues  of  a  strong  colour  were  employed  and  blended 
with  great  audacity  and  success  ;  and  in  this  exhibition  we  find 
several  works  of  his  which  prove  that  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  dealing 
with  low  tones  as  in  executing  a  tour  deforce  of  a  somewhat  opposite 
kind.  Mr.  Hale  sends  several  specimens  of  his  work,  amongst  which 
"Old  Houses,  St.  Philip's,  Bristol"  (61),  and  "Monte  Salvadore, 
Lugano  "  (199),  seem  to  us  to  be  the  best.  The  first  named  of 
these  is  studiously  and  truthfully  low  in  tone,  and  i3  painted  with 
great  delicacy ;  the  second  is  perhaps  more  striking  in  subject, 
and  has  much  strength  without  any  suspicion  of  over-emphasizing. 
The  painting  of  the  reflection  in  the  water  is  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Marshall  contributes  several  pictures,  all  of  which 
have  merit,  but  the  best  of  which  perhaps  are  "  November's 
Hail-Cloud"  (1)  and  "Between  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth  " 
(277).  The  last  of  these  is  marked  by  a  pleasing  combination  of 
breadth  and  delicacy.  The  detail  is  amply  given  or  suggested 
without  any  loss  of  due  proportion,  and  the  general  effect  is  caught 
and  rendered  with  much  skill.  The  power  of  marking,  sub- 
ordinating, and  harmonizing  each  part  of  a  subject  in  this  way  is 
not  too  common,  and  it  is  a  power  which  Mr.  Marshall  seems  to 
possess.  Mr.  Brewtnall  sends  five  works,  of  which  the  largest 
and  probably  the  most  looked  at  is  "The  Frog  Prince"  (124), 
which  illustrates  a  subject  dear  to  lovers  of  Grimm.  "  The 
Princess  looked  around  to  see  whither  the  voice  came,  and  saw  a 
frog  stretching  out  his  thick  ugly  head.  '  Ah !  Is  it  you,  old 
water-paddler  ?  '  said  she.  '  1  am  crying  for  my  golden  ball, 
which  has  fallen  into  the  water.'  "  The  surroundings  which  Mr. 
Brewtnall  has  given  to  this  engaging  incident  are  pretty  and 
well  painted  enough,  but  beyond  that  we  cannot  give  him 
any  praise.  His  Princess's  figure  seems  like  a  caricature  of 
the  figures  familiar  in  a  school  of  painting  which  it  is  only 
too  easy  to  caricature,  so  easy,  indeed,  that  the  caricatures  some- 
times defeat  their  own  object,  and  his  Frog-Prince  is,  to  our 
thinking,  greatly  wanting  in  character  and  importance.  But 
perhaps  no  brush  but  Mr.  Marks's  could  adequately  realize  the 
characteristics  of  a  prince  who  is  also  a  frog.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wat- 
son is  well  represented  by  "Sweethearts  and  Wives"  (117), 
a  soldier  in  last-century  costume  drinking  a  solitary  toast.  The 
figure  is  full  of  life  and  feeling.  The  title  suggests  once 
again  the  notion  already  suggested  by  Mr.  Marks's  "  Two  Dro- 
mios,"  of  the  curiously  incorrect  impressions  which  might  be 
received  by  a  person  who,  unable  to  visit  picture-galleries,  had  a 
love  for  collecting  picture-gallery  catalogues.  Such  a  person  would 
probably  entertain  an  unduly  high  estimate  of  a  picture  which  is 
called  "  Silvia  "  (95),  and  to  which  are  appended  in  the  catalogue 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  well-known  quotation.  The  work  is  hung 
in  a  particularly  good  position,  is  the  production  of  Mr.  W.  C.  T. 
Dobson,  R.A.,  and  is,  if  not  the  worst  picture,  certainly  one  of  the 
worst  pictures  in  the  Gallery.    To  say  this  is,  as  visitors  will  find 


out  for  thoinselvos,  to  say  a  good  deal  ;  but  (also  us  visitors  will 
find  out  for  themselves)  it  is  not  to  say  too  much.  Mrs.  Allingham 
sends  a  good  many  contributions,  all  of  which  have  a  certain  grace 
and  prottiness,  and  among  the  best  of  which  perhaps  we  may  rank 
"Besting"  (320).  But  they  all  bare  a  corlain  monotony,  both  of 
subject  and  method,  and  it  might  bo  better  to  see  fewer  of  thorn 
at  a  time.  Mr.  North's  "  Autumn  "  (72)  is  markedly  distinguished 
by  his  oxquisito  touch  and  sonso  of  colour  in  tho  foreground,  and 
there  is  a  strength  in  tho  misty  background  which  has  not  always 
been  found  in  his  work.  Tho  picture  is  coinploto;  there  is  in  it 
no  sacrifice  of  general  effect  to  a  particular  and  charming  piece  of 
technique;  and  yet  the  technique  has  not  been  allowed  to  lose  any 
of  its  charm.  It  is,  in  a  word,  admirably  composed  as  well  a3 
admirably  painted.  Out  of  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin's  pictures  we  select 
for  special  praise  "  The  English  Cemetery  at  Home  "  (240),  which 
is  admirably  painted,  and  has  a  good  "deal  of  originality.  Tho 
sky  full  of  "  mare's  tails "  is  especially  good  and  striking.  Mr. 
II.  Moore's  works  are,  as  might  be  expected,  capital.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  among  them  is  "  Landing  a  Yarmouth  Hawse- 
Boat  "  (109),  in  which  the  tumbling  waves  have  a  great  deal  of 
"  go "  and  movement.  Mr.  Wallis's  "  In  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
Florence  "  (237),  is  a  pleasing  and  attractive  work,  in  which  the 
representation  of  the  stained  and  weather-beaten  marble  of  the 
statue  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  picture  strikes  us  as  being 
particularly  happy.  The  figures  of  the  spectators  are  less  fortu- 
nate, but  that  perhaps  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  Mr. 
Thome  White's  "Parham  Park;  Outdoor  Sketch"  (231)  is  a 
curiously  sprawling  work,  in  which  a  little  group  of  figures  seems 
oddly  put  in,  possibly,  of  course,  because  they  happened  to  be 
there.  Mrs.  Angel's  pictures  of  still  life  are,  as  usual,  charming, 
and  we  may  call  special  attention  to  her  "Roses"  (66)  and 
"  Spring  Gatherings  "  (213).  Miss  Clara  Montalba  sends  twelve 
pictures,  none  of  which  seem  to  us  to  be  in  her  happiest  vein.  Mr. 
Paul  Naftel's  "  Morning  "  (70)  is  in  his  best  manner.  A  special  feature 
in  the  present  exhibition  is  the  "  Dodgson  Loan  Collection " 
shown  on  some  of  the  screens.  The  works  exhibited  afford  an 
interesting  study,  but  happily  do  not  lead  one  to  despair  of  the 
present  state  of  water-colour  art.  What  is  remarkable  in  most  of 
the  pictures  is  a  fine  sense  of  light  and  atmosphere,  which  is  too 
often  allied  with  a  conventional  and  meaningless  arrangement  of 
figures.  In  some  cases,  also,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  painter 
aimed,  boldly  enough,  at  more  than  it  was  given  to  him  to 
accomplish. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  exhibition  as  being  in  some  ways  un- 
satisfactory, and  it  seems  desirable  to  point  to  a  few  glaring 
instances  of  pictures  which  ought  not  to  have  been  shown.  What 
could  have  induced  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  to  paint  so  hideous  and 
repellent  a  picture  as  "  A  Bather  "  (312)  is  perhaps  not  a  more 
difficult  question  to  answer  than  "  What  could  have  induced  any- 
body, when  it  was  painted,  to  hang  it  ?  "  It  is  hardly  more  easy 
to  imagine  what  models,  human  or  feline,  Mr.  Smallfield  can  have 
had  for  his  "  Dame  Wiggins  "  (228),  and  how,  giving  him  every 
chance  in  the  direction  of  bad  models,  he  can  have  "  imitated 
them  so  abominably."  With  these  two  works  we  must,  we  fear, 
class  Mr.  Walter  Duncan's  "  With  Stream  and  Wind  "  (209),  in 
which  we  have  the  old,  old  pair  of  lovers  in  an  impossible  boat, 
drifting  down  an  impossible  stream,  bordered  by  (most  happily" 
impossible  rushes. 


REVIEWS. 


GUNTHER'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FISHES.* 

T^R.  GUNTHER'S  recently  published  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Fishes  fully  sustains  the  high  reputation  of  the  author.  To 
the  exceptional  opportunities  of  research  which  he  has  had  as 
Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Department  of  our  great  national  col- 
lection, Dr.  Giinther  adds  the  indispensable  qualities  of  a  philosophic 
habit  of  generalizing  from  facts,  and  a  logical  method  in  drawing 
out  and  stating  his  conclusions.  No  one  is  entitled  to  speak  with 
higher  authority  in  this  special  department  of  natural  history. 
Invited  to  revise  or  rewrite  the  article  on  Ichthyology  for  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia.  Britannica,  he  felt  impelled  at  the 
same  time  to  undertake  a  Handbook  of  Ichthyology,  in  which  he 
could  allow  himself  wider  scope  and  greater  amplitude  of  technical 
treatment  than  was  compatible  with  an  abstract  condensed  for  the 
wants  of  the  general  reader.  There  has  long  been  a  call  for  some 
concise  and  systematic  treatise  dealing  with  the  structure,  classifi- 
cation, and  life-history  of  fishes.  The  only  publication  which  Dr. 
Giinther  could  point  to  as  in  part  satisfying  these  requirements 
was  the  article  on  the  same  subject  prepared  by  the  late  Sir  J. 
Richardson  for  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia.  The  mass 
of  material  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  pages  of  special 
memoirs,  notices,  and  Transactions  have  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution for  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  combined  with  the 
larger  and  more  methodical  clas3  of  writings  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  literature  of  ichthyology.  The  great  work  of  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes,  left  incomplete  by  those  masters  of  the  science, 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  labours  of  later  naturalists,  who 
have  given  detailed  accounts  of  orders  omitted  in  the  Histoire 
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naturelle.  The  Plagiostomes  have  been  described  by  Miiller  and 
Henle,  and  the  Muraenidas  and  Lophobranchii  by  Kaup.  M.  A. 
Durneril's  splendid  Histoire  naturelle  des  Poissons  ou  lchtkyologie 
generate  has  got  as  yet  no  further  than  two  volumes,  the  first  con- 
taining a  complete  account  of  the  Plagiostomes  (Paris,  1865),  and 
the  second  treating  of  the  Ganoids  and  Lophobranchs  (Paris, 
1870).  Dr.  Giinther's  valuable  Catalogue  of  Fishes,  published  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  in  eight  volumes  (London, 
1869-70),  did  much  towards  bringing  together  in  one  compre- 
hensive work  the  results  of  the  manifold  researches  carried  on  by 
independent  inquirers  in  every  department  of  ichthyology  during 
this  interval  of  unexampled  activity.  Besides  the  species  pre- 
viously described,  many  new  forms  were  added,  bringing  up  the 
total  number  of  species  referred  to  in  those  volumes  to  8,525. 
In  the  systematic  arrangement  of  families  and  orders  Muller's 
system  was  followed  in  the  main,  with  some  modification  in  point 
of  definition.  The  work  now  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  giving 
in  a  condensed  form,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student,  a  survey 
of  the  science  of  ichthyology  in  its  latest  stage  of  progress. 
Besides  meeting  the  requirements  of  those  who  would  systemati- 
cally master  the  elements  of  the  science,  it  is  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  zoologists  in  general,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
use  of  travellers  or  followers  of  sport  who  wish  for  ready  informa- 
tion on  matters  relating  to  fish  life. 

The  opening  chapter  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject 
gives  a  valuable  summary  of  the  progress  of  research  from  the  days 
of  Aristotle,  who  shows  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  general 
structure  of  fishes,  clearly  discriminating  them  from  the  aquatic 
animals  which  have  lungs  and  mammae — i.e.  cetaceans — as  well 
as  from  the  various  groups  of  aquatic  invertebrates.  From  the 
time  of  this  gifted  and  accurate  observer,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  poem  in  which  Ausonius  describes  from  his  own  observations 
the  fishes  of  the  Mosel,  Dr.  Giinther  finds  either  total  silence  or 
no  more  than  vague  or  fabulous  notices  among  classical  writers  or 
their  successors  in  literature  until  far  on  in  the  sixteenth  century- 
In  the  elder  Pliny,  at  least,  he  might  have  met  with  some  evi- 
dences of  abetter  kind  of  knowledge,  the  section  on  fishes  having 
really  a  worth  beyond  most  of  that  garrulous  naturalist's  history. 
The  culinary  gossip  of  Paulus  Jovius  has  rightly  been  passed  over 
in  silence.  It  was  with  Belon,  Rondelet,  and  Salviani  that 
ichthyology  entered  upon  the  stage  of  really  scientific  existence. 
For  a  century  or  so  their  authority  continued  to  hold  rule 
among  naturalists,  though  much  was  done  by  the  exertions 
of  investigators  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  the  Spanish 
and  Dutch  settlements  in  the  New  World.  Piso  and  Margrav 
made  known  the  fishes  of  Brazil,  adding  one  hundred  species  to 
those  previously  catalogued.  In  Europe  at  the  same  time  anato- 
mical schools  and  academies  led  to  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
internal  anatomy  of  the  most  prominent  native  forms.  Foremost 
at  this  time  were  the  names  of  Borelli,  Malpighi,  Duveruey,  and 
thefamous  anatomist  S  wammerdam.  A  new  era  began  with  our  own 
countrymen,  Willughby  and  Ray,  who  were  the  first  to  recognize 
the  true  principles  whereby  the  natural  affiuities  of  animals  were  to 
be  determined.  Amongst  the  primary  and  essential  points  of  their 
method  was  the  determination  of  species  as  the  base  upon  which 
all  sound  zoological  knowledge  must  be  built  up.  Upon  the  lines 
laid  down  by  them  Artedi  of  Sweden  worked  out  the  system 
which  entitled  him  to  be  called  the  father  of  ichthyology.  Drowned 
by  accident  in  17S4,  when  but  twenty-nine  )rears  old,  Artedi  left 
MSS.  of  the  highest  value,  which  were  edited  by  his  fellow-pupil 
Linnaeus.  So  perfect  was  Artedi's  method  that  even  Linnseus,  Dr. 
Giinther  says,  could  but  modify  and  add  to  it,  doing  little  more 
than  apply  binominal  terms  to  the  species  properly  described  and 
classified  by  Artedi.  The  works  of  Artedi  and  Linnaeus  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  aquatic  fauna,  not  only  in  Scandi- 
navia, but  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  England.  Naturalists 
attached  themselves  to  the  expeditions  of  adventurous  voyagers 
— among  them  the  two  Forsters,  father  and  son,  Solander,  who 
accompanied  Cook,  and  Commerson,  who  travelled  with  Bougain- 
ville. The  researches  of  Bloch  and  Lacepede  carried  on  the 
systematic  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  fishes  to  the 
time  of  Cuvier,  who  from  the  year  1820  set  himself  to  the  pursuit 
of  ichthyology,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  the  Rbgne  animal, 
but  from  a  particular  predilection  for  the  study.  He  was 
assisted  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Valenciennes,  who,  after  Cuvier's 
death  in  1832,  carried  on  the  work  at  intervals,  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, still  unfinished  with  the  twenty-second  volume  (184S), 
which  treats  ot  the  Saimonoids. 

A  short  but  clear  analysis  of  Cuvier's  system  is  given  by  Dr. 
Giinther,  who,  pointing  out  its  occasional  defects  and  inconsisten- 
cies, dwells  upon  the  immense  stride  which  ichthyology  had  made 
in  the  seventy  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus. 
Extending  his  researches  into  the  field  of  palaeontology,  Cuvier 
was  the  first  to  make  good  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
large  classes  of  existing  fishes  and  their  fossil  representatives  or 
ancestors,  thus  laying  a  foundation  upon  which  has  been  largely 
built  up  the  modern  theory  of  the  continuity  of  life  from  its 
earliest  vestiges  until  now.  An  undue  absorption  in  the  study 
of  fossil  forms  was  the  cause  of  Louis  Agassiz  losing  in  part  the 
vantage-ground  gained  by  Cuvier.  Whilst  opening  up  a  whole 
new  sub-class  of  fishes  in  the  Ganoidei,  he  failed  to  see  how 
artificial  was  the  classification  of  fishes  which  he  based  on  the 
mere  structure  of  their  scales.  The  distinctions  between  cycloid 
and  ctenoid  scales,  between  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  orders  are, 
as  Dr.  Gunther  points  out,  extremely  vague,  and  hardly  to  be 
maintained.  This  system  has  shared  the  fate  of  every  classification 


based  simply  upon  the  modifications  of  a  single  organ.  To  the 
discoverer  of  the  Ganoidei  succeeded  their  explorer,  Johannes 
Miiller,  whose  system,  if  not  absolutely  natural  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, requires  no  more  than  modifications  in  detail  and  more 
exact  definition  to  suit  itself  to  the  order  of  nature  which  it  is  the 
task  of  every  true  biologist  to  subserve.  The  comparative  outlines 
of  the  systems  of  these  two  great  men,  given  by  our  author,  show  in 
how  many  points  the  families  established  by  Cuvier  were  re-ex- 
amined and  better  defined  by  Miiller.  His  own  discussion,  modestly 
referred  to  here,  of  the  recovery  (in  the  year  1871)  in  theCeratodua 
of  a  genus  long  thought  extinct — allied  in  form,  as  he  showed,  to 
Lepidosiren,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  Ganoid  fishes,  Lepidosiren  being  proved  thereby  a 
Ganoid — led  to  a  further  modification  of  Muller's  sub-classes, 
and  the  result  is  the  thoroughly  natural  system  followed  in 
the  present  work.  A  list  of  all  the  more  important  books  or 
monographs  illustrative  of  this  special  branch  of  zoology  which 
have  appeared  subsequently  to  the  labours  of  Cuvier  enables 
the  student  to  lay  his  hand  readily  upon  the  best  authority 
and  guide  in  whatever  direction  his  research  may  take.  These 
works  are  for  convenience  arranged  under  three  heads.  I. 
Voyages,  containing  general  accounts  of  zoological  collections 
in  French,  English,  and  German.  2.  Faunae,  or  standard  works 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  marine  and  fresh-water  fishes  of 
various  geographical  zones  and  of  both  hemispheres,  special 
mention  being  made  of  Bleeker's  Atlas  Ichthyologique  des  Indes 
Orientales  Neerlandaises  (Amsterd.  fol.  1862),  interrupted  by  the 
author's  death,  in  1878 — a  splendid  work,  yet  defective  in  system, 
and  limited  to  the  external  characteristics  of  each  specimen, 
omitting  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  habits  of  fishes.  3.  Ana- 
tomical works,  too  numerous  for  an  exhaustive  catalogue  ;  the 
most  prominent  and  instructive  being  commended  to  the  student's 
choice,  while  his  inquiries  are  directed  to  the  general  arrangement  or 
special  organs  of  fishes,  their  osteology,  histology,  or  embryology, 
their  electric  organs,  or  their  metamorphosis,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lamperns.  Besides  the  works  of  Owen  and  Huxley,  the  Zootomie 
der  Fische  of  H.  Stannius  is  recommended  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive manual  of  the  anatomy  of  fishes. 

As  the  general  result  of  so  many  ages  of  labour,  the  views 
of  ichthyologists  have  at  length  converged  to  the  definition 
of  fishes  as  that  class  of  vertebrate  animals  which,  living  in 
water,  breathe  by  means  of  gills  or  branchiae ;  whose  heart 
consists  of  a  single  ventricle  and  single  atriurn ;  whose  limbs, 
if  present,  are  modified  into  fins,  supplemented  by  unpaired, 
median  fins ;  and  whose  skin  is  either  naked  or  covered  with 
scales,  or  osseous  plates  or  bucklers.  Not  that  the  lines  of 
this  definition  are  to  be  taken  as  absolutely  sharp  and  clear.  There 
are,  our  author  admits,  not  a  few  members  of  the  class  of  fishes  in 
which  a  modification  of  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics  may 
be  seen,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 
Moreover,  the  distinction  between  the  class  of  fishes  and  that  of 
Batrachians  is  very  slight.  The  first  half  of  Dr.  Giinther's  work  treats 
with  great  minuteness  on  those  points  of  the  internal  and  external 
structure  of  fishes  which  are  to  be  taken  as  indices  for  establish- 
ing these  points  of  difference.  By  the  aid  of  admirable  woodcuts 
he  makes  clear  the  anatomy  and  the  homologies  of  the  skeleton,  the 
muscular  and  electric  organs,  the  nervous  system,  with  its  relation 
to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  and  the  sensory  system,  with  critical 
remarks  upon  the  sense  of  hearing  in  fishes,  which  in  many  fami- 
lies, as  in  the  Percoids  and  Clupeoids,  has  a  peculiar  relation  with 
the  air-bladder.  The  organs  of  nutrition  and  digestion,  respiration, 
circulation,  and  reproduction,  having  been  amply  discussed,  a 
chapter  is  given  to  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  and  variation  of 
fishes,  the  changes  dependent  upon  sexual  development,  with  the 
secondary  ditierences  peculiar  to  certain  families,  the  classification 
of  mixogamous,  polygamous,  and  monogamous  fishes,  and  the 
changes  traceable  to  domestication  and  acclimatization.  The  dis- 
tribution of  fishes  in  point  of  time  opens  up  an  interesting  chapter 
on  palaeontology.  Can  the  existing  types  be  shown  to  be  identical 
with  those  which  first  peopled  our  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  ?  and  has 
the  stream  of  life  come  down  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  geological  time  ?  In  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  the  first 
undeniable  evidence  of  a  fish— spines  and  scales,  apparently,  of  a 
plagiostome — our  author  believes  is  to  be  found.  What  appears 
to  be  the  jaw  of  a  fish  may  possibly  find  a  place  among  the 
Ganoids.  In  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  sandstone  there  are  fish 
remains  distinctive  enough  to  be  refened  to  several  genera ;  the 
Ganoids  in  particular  being  so  well  preserved  that  their  general  as- 
pects and  habits  may  be  very  ciearly  made  out,  such  especially  as  were 
provided  with  hard  carapaces,  solid  scales,  and  ordinary  or  bony 
fin  rays.  Of  the  Devonian  Ganoids  Dr.  Gunther  instances  one 
which  approaches  the  still  living  Polypterus,  and  a  second  in  which 
the  principal  characters  of  the  Dipnoi  are  so  strongly  manifest  as 
to  admit  no  more  than  a  family  separation  between  them.  The 
continuity  of  form  is  traceable  through  the  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian series,  and  may  be  seen  to  grow  in  distinctness  as  we  pass  on 
towards  the  existing  fauna.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  falling 
out  of  genera  by  the  way.  In  the  Cretaceous  group  the  Palae- 
ichthyes  are  already  in  a  minority,  whilst  uiauy  i'eleosteans  have 
appeitred  for  the  first  time  in  numerous  genera,  many  of  them 
identical  with  still  existing  fishes.  In  the  Tertiary  epoch  the 
Teleostems  have  all  but  superseded  the  Ganoids,  of  which  the  few 
remaining  species  are  closely  ailied  to  existing  tonus,  such  as 
Lepidost'eus,  Amia,  Ilypaiuia,  and  Acipeuser.  In  geographical  distri- 
bution the  fishes  of  earlier  epochs  ditfeied  widely  from  those  of  our 
day,  owing  in  part  to  climatic  changes,  in  part  to  modifications  of 
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the  earth's  BUrfaoe  whereby  the  waters  havo  become  by  turns 
fresh  and  salt  or  brackish.  In  the  changes  of  species  constantly 
going  on  between  the  fresh-water  and  marine  fauna1,  and  tho  con- 
sequent difficulty  in  drawing  sharp  dividing  lines  of  families  and 

groups,  is  involved  many  a  problem  for  the  ichthyologist.  'The 
division  into  three  principal  zones,  with  sub-regiona  characterized 
by  their  attendant  families,  wherewith  our  author  closes  this 
part  of  his  work,  will  bo  found  of  immense  assistance  to  tho 
student. 

In  tho  systematic  and  descriptive  part  which  fovms  tho  latter 
half  of  the  volume  the  reader  obtains  a  clear  view  of  tho  natural 
system  of  classification  of  fishes.  Each  of  tho  sub-classes — 
IV.Ueichthyes,  Teleostei,  Oyclostomata,  and  Leptocardii— has  its 
distinctive  characteristics  laid  down,  with  the  modifications  which 
determine  the  secondary  division  into  orders,  sub-orders,  and 
families.  Of  tho  method  heroin  employed,  or  the  amount  of  special 
knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  this  masterly  compilation,  at 
once  a  catalogue  and  an  analysis  of  the  whole  phenomena  of 
fish-life,  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  any  adequate'  idea. 
The  student  is  to  be  envied  who,  with  this  manual  in  hand,  will 
shortly  enjoy  free  access  to  the  great  collection  of  specimens 
now  being  gathered  together  for  his  use  in  the  spacious  galleries 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 


THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.* 

rpHE  title  that  Dr.  Blaikie  has  given  to  this  book  shows  that  he 
J-  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  path.  Living- 
stone, in  his  hooks  of  travels  and  in  the  journal  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  had  given  so  full  an  account  of  the  great 
work  of  his  life  that  not  much  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  left 
for  a  biographer.  Dr.  Blaikie,  therefore,  professes  to  write,  not  so 
much  his  Life,  as  his  Personal  Life.  He  chiefly  aims,  we  assume, 
at  showing,  not  what  the  man  did,  but  what  he  was.  The  two 
subjects  however  cannot,  of  course,  be  kept  separate,  though  a 
writer  can  dwell  more  on  the  one  part  than  on  the  other.  He  can, 
moreover,  in  a  way  that  would  be  unbecoming  in  one  who  describes 
his  own  doings,  enter  into  personal  details  which  are  often  of  the 
highest  interest.  He  can  show  how  the  character  of  his  hero  was 
slowly  trained,  till  at  last  it  became  fit  for  the  grand  task  of  his 
life.  He  can  add  many  touches  from  letters  and  journals  to  prove 
that  that  almost  childlike  simplicity  which  is  so  commonly  found 
in  the  greatest  men  was  not  in  this  case  wanting.  Lastly,  he  can 
quote  the  testimony  of  others,  and  let  us  see  the  way  in  which 
the  conduct  of  his  hero  was  regarded  by  those  who  were  most  about 
him.  This  is  what  Dr.  Blaikie  has  chiefly  aimed  at  doing,  though,  to 
make  his  narrative  complete,he  has  given  atthe  same  time  a  tolerably 
full  account  of  Livingstone's  travels.  Though  we  cannot  look 
upon  the  narrative  as  altogether  worthy  of  its  subject,  yet  we 
feel  that,  on  the  whole,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  author  has 
certainly  surpassed  the  average  of  biographers,  and  has  given  us 
a  hook  which,  if  here  and  there  it  affords  matter  for  censure,  at 
all  events  can  be  read  with  much  interest.  If,  according  to  the 
immortal  criticism  given  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  it  might  have 
been  better  had  the  author  taken  more  pains,  on  the  other  hand 
it  might  very  easily  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  had  less  pains 
been  taken. 

The  story  of  Livingstone's  early  days  will  be  read  with  by  no 
means  the  least  interest.  He  belonged,  as  he  always  remembered 
with  pride,  to  "  the  honest  poor."  "  My  own  order,  the  honest 
poor,"  he  wrote  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  When 
he  was  a  child  he  had  learnt  from  his  grandfather  the  history  of 
his  family  for  six  generations  back.  The  old  man  had  never  heard 
of  any  of  its  members  who  had  ever  been  guilty  of  dishonesty. 
In  the  inscription  that  Livingstone  wrote  for  the  tombstone  which 
he  set  up  over  his  parents'  grave,  he  showed  his  pride  in  his  birth : — 

to  snow  the  resting-place  op 
NEIL  LIVINGSTONE, 
AND  AGNES  HUNTER,  HIS  WIFE, 

AND  TO  EXPRESS  THE  THANKFULNESS  TO  GOD 
OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

JOHN,  DAVID,  JANET,  CHARLES,  AND  AGNES, 

FOR  POOR  AND  PIOUS  PARENTS. 

It  is  well  known  how  laboriously  his  youth  was  spent ;  how 
he  worked  in  a  factory  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
•evening,  and  how,  when  his  body  could  at  length  rest,  he  toiled 
each  evening  over  his  books.  Even  during  the  daytime  he 
had  kept  his  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning-jenny,  and  had 
devoured  it  by  snatches.  His,  indeed,  was  a  hard  youth,  but  it 
was  not  an  unhappy  one.  He  looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure, 
and,  so  far  from  regretting  it,  he  believed  that  it  had  been  an  ad- 
mirable training  for  the  great  work  of  his  after  life.  Had  it  been 
possible,  he  said,  he  would  have  liked  "  to  begin  life  over  again  in 
the  same  lowly  style,  and  to  pass  through  the  same  hardy  train- 
ing." Dr.  Blaikie  tells  us  that  "  he  ridiculed  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's 
notion  that  factory-workers  were  slaves."  Well  indeed  he 
might,  for  he  was  a  countryman  of  Burns,  and  had  never 
thought  of  hanging  his  head  for  honest  poverty.    It  is  interest- 
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ing,  by  the  way,  to  know  that,  as  ho  roamed  alone  through  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  oven  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  tho  slave-trade, 
lie  kept  up  his  heart  by  thinking  of  the  good  time  coming,  and  by 

humming  to  himself: — 

When  man  to  man,  Die  world  o'er, 
Shall  brother!  be  for  a.'  that. 

When  ho  was  spending  on  fresh  explorations  tho  money  which  ho 
had  so  hardly  earned  by  his  first  book,  ho  wrote  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murcliison,  "  l'eoplo  who  are  born  rich  sometimes  become  miser- 
able from  a  fear  of  becoming  poor  ;  but  I  have  tho  advantage,  you 
see,  in  not  being  afraid  to  die  poor.''  When  he  heard  that  tho 
Boers  in  his  absence  had  wrecked  his  house,  had  torn  up  his 
hooks,  scattering  tho  leaves  all  about,  and  had  carried  off  every- 
thing that  they  did  not  break,  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  Well,  they 
cannot  have  taken  away  all  the  stones.  Wo  shall  have  a  seat  in 
spite  of  them,  and  that  too  with  a  merry  heart  which  doeth  good 
like  medicine."  He  had  always  been  used  to  make  the  best  of 
everything.  His  father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  locking  the  door 
of  his  house  at  dusk,  by  which  time  all  the  children  were  expected 
to  be  in.  "  One  evening  David  had  infringed  this  rule,  and  when 
he  reached  the  door  it  was  barred.  He  made  no  cry  nor  disturb- 
ance, but,  having  procured  a  piece  of  bread,  sat  down  contentedly 
to  pass  the  night  on  the  doorstep.  There,  on  looking  out,  his 
mother  found  him." 

As  Dr.  Blaikie  justly  says,  "the  fellow-feeling  he  acquired  for 
the  children  of  labour  was  invaluable  for  enabling  him  to  gain 
influence  with  the  same  class,  whether  in  Scotland  or  in  Africa." 
It  was  not  only  that  he  was  a  thoroughly  good  craftsman  himself. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  was  a  good  hand  at  "  building,  gardening, 
cobbling,  doctoring,  tinkering,  carpentering,  gun-mending,  farrier- 
ing,  and  wagon-mending,"  though  this  was  much.  It  was  not 
only  that  he  was  always  ready  to  do  things  that  would  have  been 
intolerable,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  a  man  of  clerical  dignity. 
He  had,  besides,  that  thorough  sympathy  with  those  who  get  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  that  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  they  look  on  the  world,  which  is  at  once  so 
hard  for  a  man  born  among  the  rich  to  acquire,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  needful  for  those  whose  work  lies  among  the  poor.  He 
knew  the  power  of  gentleness  and  kindness.  "  Depend  upon  it," 
he  wrote  in  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  those  who  were 
under  him  in  his  expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  "  Depend  upon  it,  a 
kind  word  or  deed  is  never  lost."  At  another  time  he  stated,  as 
the  result  of  his  long  experience,  that  "  the  polite,  respectful  way 
of  speaking,  and  behaviour  of  what  we  call '  a  thorough  gentle- 
man,' almost  always  secures  the  friendship  and  good-will  of  the 
Africans."  He  was  never  troubled  by  that  feeling  of  condescen- 
sion which  troubles  even  good  men  when  they  mix  with  those  who 
have  been  born  in  much  poorer  circumstances  than  themselves. 
What  he  did,  he  did  quite  naturally.  A  lady  had  written  to  re- 
proach him  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  chief  part  of  a 
missionary's  duties.    He  thus  wrote  back  in  reply  : — 

Nowhere  have  I  ever  appeared  as  anything  else  but  a  servant  of  God, 
who  has  simply  followed  the  leadings  of  His  hand.  My  views  of  what  is 
missionary  duty  are  not  so  contracted  as  those  whose  ideal  is  a  dumpy  sort 
of  man  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm.  1  have  laboured  in  bricks  and  mortar, 
at  the  forge  and  carpenter's  bench,  as  well  as  in  preaching  and  medical 
practice.  I  feel  that  I  am  "  not  my  own."  I  am  serving  Christ  when 
shooting  a  buffalo  for  my  men,  or  taking  an  astronomical  observation,  or 
writing  to  [one  of  His  children  who  forget,  during  the  little  moment  of 
penning  a  note,  that  chaiity  which  is  eulogized  as  "  thinking  no  evil." 

It  was  in  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  as  he  often  used  to 
say,  that  the  true  road  to  influence  lay.  It  was  by  following  this 
road,  without  turning  for  one  moment  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  that  he  was  able  to  pass  nearly  twenty  years  in  Africa 
without  having  once  to  lift  his  hand  against  a  fellow-man.  It 
was  in  1841  that  he  landed  at  the  Cape  and  went  up  far 
among  the  wild  tribes.  It  was  not  till  1861  that  he  was 
attacked  by  the  natives  and  was  forced  to  repel  the  attack 
with  violence.  "  I'll  do  anything  for  peace,  except  fighting 
for  it,"  he  had  at  one  time  said.  But  at  last  the  time  came  when 
even  he  was  forced  to  tight,  and  to  tight  for  peace.  He  had  got 
into  the  midst  of  a  savage  tribe  which,  in  the  hunt  after  slaves, 
had  been  wasting  all  the  country  round  with  fire  and  sword. 
Livingstone  and  Bishop  Mackenzie  had  gone  up  in  the  hope  of 
turning  the  chief  from  his  murderous  ways,  and  had  been  at- 
tacked by  him  with  the  utmost  violence.  Next  to  his  gentle- 
ness it  was  his  truthfulness  which  won  over  to  him  the  hearts  of 
men.  His  return  from  England  to  Loanda,  so  that  he  might,  in 
accordance  with  his  promise,  lead  back  his  faithful  Makololo 
their  3'ear's  journey  through  the  wilderness  home  was  never  for- 
gotten. It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  act  of  faithfulness 
on  his  part  a  striking  note  in  his  journal.  He  wrote  it  on  the 
evening  of  a  day  when  he  was  in  the  greatest  peril.  His  passage 
across  the  Zambesi  was  threatened  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  he  had 
but  little  hope  that  he  should  escape  with  his  life  : — 

Evening. — Felt  much  turmoil  of  spirit  in  view  of  having  all  my  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  this  great  region  and  teeming  population  knocked  on  the 
head  by  savages  to-morrow.  But  I  read  that  Jesus  came,  and  said,  "  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations — and  lo,  /  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
It  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman  of  the  most  sacred  and  strictest  honour,  and 
there  is  an  end  on't.  I  will  not  cross  furtively  by  night  as  I  intended.  It 
would  appear  as  flight,  and  should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?  Nay,  verily,  I 
shall  take  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  to-night,  though  they 
may  be  the  last.    I  feel  quite  calm  now,  thank  God. 

When  he  wrote  "  It  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman  of  the  most  sacred 
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and  strictest  honour,"  he  might  have  had  in  mind  Decker's 
lines,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  knew  them: — 

The  best  of  men 
That  e*er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  sufferer; 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

Livingstone,  according  to  Dr.  Blaikie,  owed  his  gentleness  to 
his  mother.  "  She  was,"  our  author  writes,  "  a  delicate  little 
women,  with  a  wonderful  flow  of  good  spirits  .  .  .  Her  love 
had  no  crust  to  penetrate,  but  came  beaming  out  freely  like  the 
light  of  the  sun.  ...  It  was  the  genial,  gentle  influences  that 
had  moved  him  under  his  mother's  training  that  enabled  him  to 
move  the  savages  of  Africa."  His  great  strength  and  persistence 
of  character  were  due  in  part  to  that  severe  training  in  the  school 
of  poverty  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  in  part  to  the 
religious  teaching  of  his  puritanic  home.  His  father,  as  he  him- 
self has  said,  was  of  that  high  type  of  character  portrayed  in  the 
Cotttr's  Saturday  Night.  In  this  training,  with  much  that  was 
good  there  was  usually  much  of  narrowness.  Happily  Neil 
Livingstone,  while  he  was  fond  of  old  Scottish  theology, 
was  also  deeply  interested  "in  the  progress  of  the  world," 
as  he  called  it.  Yet  he  had  a  fear  of  books  of  science, 
deeming  them  unfriendly  to  Christianity.  As  for  novels,  he 
would  never  allow  one  to  enter  his  house.  While  we  remember 
the  many  great  men  who  have  been  raised  up  under  the  severe 
training  of  those  Northern  homes,  we  ought  at  the  same  time 
never  to  forget  how  many  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  its  un- 
natural severity.  The  Scottish  Sabbath,  when  it  claims  its 
heroes,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over  in  silence  its  worse  than 
failures.  Happily  Livingstone  had  a  natural  greatness  of  mind 
which  enabled  him,  each  year  that  he  lived,  to  shake  himself  free 
of  the  burdens  that  men  had  laid  on  his  back.  In  his  travels  in 
Africa  he  freed  himself,  as  well  as  others,  from  the  shackles  of 
slavery.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
was  detained  in  the  fever-breeding  region  of  mangrove  swamps, 
at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  suffering  from  illness,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  work  hard  one  Sunday  in  getting  disembarked  the 
sections  of  his  river  steamboat.  He  not  only  wanted  to  save 
time,  but  also  he  had  found  that  active  exercise  every  day  was 
one  of  the  best  preventives  of  fever.  "Some  of  his  friends," 
writes  Dr.  Blaikie,  "were  troubled,  and  many  reflections  were 
thrown  on  him."  We  should  like  to  sentence  such  precisians  as 
these  to  only  one  Sabbath  in  a  mangrove-swamp.  It  might  pos- 
sibly enlarge  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  understandings.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  we  discover  any  narrowness  in  Livingstone,  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  certainly  shows  that  he  had  not  mas- 
tered the  lesson  that  was  taught  by  the  fall  of  the  Tower  of  Siloam. 
He  is  describing  how  the  Boers,  at  the  time  when  they  sacked 
his  house,  had  ruthlessly  murdered  the  natives  amongst  whom  he 
had  been  living  and  labouring.  He  writes  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"  The  Boers  kill  the  blacks  without  compunction,  and  without 
provocation,  because  they  believe  they  have  no  soul  .  .  .  Viewing 
the  dispensation  apart  from  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  Boers, 
it  seemed  a  judgment  on  the  blacks  for  their  rejection  of  the 
Gospel.  They  have  verily  done  despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace." 
In  his  later  years  he  could  nev§r  have  written  such  words  as  these. 
By  that  time  he  had  shaken  himself  wholly  free  from  the  bondage 
of  bigotry.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  Scotland  he  was  asked  to  speak 
in  the  chapel  where  he  had  been  a  worshipper  in  his  youth.  He 
spoke  of  the  divisions  in  the  Church,  and  "  of  the  broadening 
process  that  had  been  going  on  in  his  own  mind  while  in  Africa, 
which  made  him  feel  himself  more  than  ever  the  brother  of  all." 
He  went  on  to  say,  "  I  am  sure  I  look  on  all  the  different  denomi- 
nations in  Hamilton  and  in  Britain  with  feelings  of  affection.  I 
cannot  say  which  I  love  most.  Really,  perhaps,  I  may  be  con- 
sidered a  little  heterodox ;  if  I  were  living  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  could  not  pass  one  Evangelical  church  in  order  to  go 
to  my  own  denomination  beyond  it." 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  his  real  greatness  of  character  was 
not  discovered  in  his  early  days.  Alter  three  months'  trial  he  was 
almost  rejected  as  a  missionary  by  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Little  did  the  reverend  gentleman  who  sent  in  an  unfavourable 
report  of  him  think  that  the  only  chance  he  himself  had  of  being 
remembered  was  as  the  man  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
Livingstone  for  three  months,  and  failed  to  find  out  that  his  was  a 
great  mind.  "None  of  his  friends,"  writes  Dr.  Blaikie,  "  seems  to 
have  had  any  foresight  of  the  eminence  he  was  destined  to  attain. 
The  Directors  of  the  Society  did  not  even  rank  him  among  their 
ablest  men."  Many  years  later,  when  he  had  given  undoubted  proofs 
of  his  strong  and  noble  character,  his  Directors  were  still  blind  to 
the  transcendent  merits  of  their  famous  missionary.  He  was  bent 
on  "  passing  on."  He  had  no  thought  of  settling  down  in  a  com- 
fortable home,  as  so  many  others  did.  To  one  of  his  friends  he 
wrote,  "  If  you  meet  me  down  in  the  colony  before  eight  years 
are  expired,  you  may  shoot  me."  He  fold  his  Directors  that  he 
was  at  their  disposal,  "to  go  anywhere — provided  it  be  forward." 
"  Can  the  love  of  Christ,"  on  another  occasion  he  wrote, "  not  carry 
the  missionary  where  the  slave-trade  carries  the  trader  ?  "  But 
his  proposals  were  not  accepted,  for  they  lay  out  of  the  beaten  path 
which  is  so  dear  to  men  of  ordinary  minds.  To  the  Society's  agent 
he  made  a  noble  defence  of  his  plan  for  opening  up  a  path  for  the 
teeming  population  of  the  interior.  "  I  have  been,"  he  said, 
"seven  times  in  peril  of  my  life  from  savage  men  while  laboriously 
and  without  swerving  pursuing  that  plan,  and  never  doubting  that 
I  was  in  the  path  of  duty." 

Even  when  he  had  happily  freed  himself  from  the  control  of  the 


Society,  he  still  did  not  always  meet  with  the  treatment  which 
he  deserved.  So  late  as  1865,  when  he  was  setting  out  on  his 
last  journey,  the  Foreign  Office  "  propounded  a  scheme  that  he 
should  have  a  commission,"  giving  him  certain  authority.  When 
a  formal  proposal  was  submitted  to  him  it  contained  "the  addi- 
tional proviso  that  he  was  to  be  entitled  to  no  pension."  As  tor  a 
pension,  he  had  never  asked  for  it.  "  When  Earl  Russell  was  ap- 
pealed to.  he  would  only  promise  a  salary  when  Dr.  Livingstone 
should  have  settled  somewhere."  The  Geographical  Society  did 
not  treat  him  with  much  more  respect  in  the  agreement  that  it 
made  with  him.  "  For  mere  board  and  no  lodgings,"  he  indig- 
nantly wrote,  "  I  was  to  work  for  years  and  hand  over  the  results 
to  them."  But  nothing  could  repress  the  noble  ardour  which  in- 
spired him.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  at  one  time  wrote  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "  whether  I  am  to  go  on  the  shelf  or  not.  If  I  do,  I  make 
Africa  the  shelf."  When  he  seemed  to  be  lost  to  us  then  was- 
his  great  worth  seen,  and  then  no  efforts  were  spared  to  recover 
him  from  "  the  dark  continent,"  whence  for  so  long  a  time  no 
tidings  of  him  came.  In  Westminster  Abbey  such  honour  was 
done  to  him  as  can  be  done  to  the  dead  ;  but  we  know  not  whether 
he  would  not  have  better  found  his  last  resting-place  where 
he  had  once  wished  that  it  might  be.  "  I  have  often  wished,"  he 
wrote,  "  that  it  might  be  in  some  far-off,  still,  deep  forest,  where 
I  may  sleep  sweetly  till  the  resurrection  morn,  when  the  trump 
of  God  will  make  all  start  up  into  the  glorious  and  active  second 
existence." 


SPINOZA.* 

O  PINOZA  is  one  of  those  thinkers  who  are  destined  to  be  not 
£3  without  honour  save  in  their  own  age.  From  the  very  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  history  of  Spinoza's  reputation  which  Mr. 
Pollock  gives  us  in  his  concluding  chapter  we  can  see  that 
the  causes  of  the  temporary  neglect  are  also  those  of  the  sub- 
sequent appreciation.  Spinoza  was  a  man  clearly  in  advance 
of  his  age,  and  he  had  to  suffer  the  penalties  attaching  to  all  in- 
convenient precocity.  He  broke  too  completely  with  the  reigning 
scholastic  and  theological  modes  of  thought  in  his  views  on  nature, 
man,  and  the  objects  of  human  life,  to  escape  the  full  intensity  of 
the  odium  theologicum.  But,  in  thus  parting  company  with  con- 
temporary ideas,  he  was  moving  towards  modern  modes  of 
conception.  His  was  a  mind  in  many  ways  touched  by  the 
modern  spirit.  Consequently  there  has  naturally  arisen  a  reactionary 
movement  of  admiring  appreciation.  And  this  movement  has 
been  sustained  by  the  powerful  attractions  belonging  to  Spinoza's 
personality.  The  picture  of  the  learned  and  meditative  Jew 
quietly  plying  his  humble  craft,  undismayed  by  social  persecution, 
and  not  disturbed  by  vain  social  ambitions,  but  just  content  with  en- 
nobling his  meagre  surroundings  and  homely  activities  with  lofty 
thoughts  into  which  others  could  not  enter,  and  with  a  high 
moral  ideal — this  picture  which  Mr.  Pollock  paints  for  us  with 
a  fine  artistic  touch  is  one  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  charm 
for  those,  of  whom  the  first  was  Lessmg,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
discovered  Spinoza  for  our  century.  It  may  be  added  that  even 
those  whose  principles  obliged  them  to  reject  Spinoza's  teaching 
have  confessed  to  the  charm  of  his  character.  Thus  Voltaire 
writes  of  "  le  sophiste  geometrique  Spinosa,  dont  la  moderation, 
le  desinteressernent  et  la  generosite  out  ete  dignes  d'Epictete." 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  the  modern  appreciation 
of  Spinoza  has  begun  and  has  been  most  extensive  among  those 
who  stand  outside  the  philosophic  circle.  This  is  at  first  sight 
surprising ;  for,  if  ever  there  was  a  thinker  who,  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  many  of  his  conceptions — which  were  fuily  exposed  by 
contemporary  critics,  and  more  particularly  by  Tschirnhausen — 
and  the  severity  of  his  method,  might  antecedently  be  supposed 
to  address  himself  specially  to  the  philosophic  caste,  it  is 
surely  Spinoza.  To  read  him  even  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Pollock's  able  exposition,  with  its  simple  language  and 
its  familiar  conceptions,  is  often  sufficiently  difficult;  and 
in  the  original  he  seems  to  us,  in  the  external  manner  of  his 
philosophizing,  quite  as  repellent  to  the  ordinary  literary  mind  as 
Kant  himself.  Yet  men  so  little  given  to  a  special  study  of 
philosophy  as  Lessing  and  Herder,  Goethe,  Heine,  Auerbach 
the  novelist,  and,  in  our  own  country,  Shelley  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  have  been  powerfully  attracted  to  Spinoza,  and  have 
acknowledged  his  profound  influence  on  their  mental  development. 
And  while  the  literary  and  poetic  mind  has  thus  been  impressed 
by  Spinoza's  teaching,  the  modern  scientific  intellect  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Pollock,  turning  more  and  more  towards  him.  To  account 
for  this  far-reaching  and  growing  inffuence  of  Spinoza  without  as 
well  as  within  the  philosophic  circle  may  be  said  to  be  one  object  of 
Mr.  Pollock's  volume.  To  understand  this  we  must  go  below  the 
surface  of  his  philosophy,  though  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
something  in  its  geometric  exactness  and  symmetry  of  form  which 
has  exerted  a  charm  on  some  minds.  The  power  of  Spinoza  resides 
partly  in  his  speculative  theories,  but  much  more  in  the  ethical 
teaching  for  which  these  are  the  preparation.  In  spite  of  its 
scholastic  dress,  Spinoza's  system  is  a  great  simplification  of  previous 
philosophy,  and  in  many  ways  an  approach  to  a  positive  scientific 
conception  of  the  world  and  man.  Moreover,  it  is  made  to  yield 
a  moral  doctrine  which  has  a  singular  beauty  and  grandeur,  and 
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which  may  compare  favourably  with  the  highest  ethical  con- 
structions of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  philosophy  of  Spinoza  has  its  ancestry  in  the  teaching  of 
Descartes  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  in  that  of  the  Arabic  and 
Jewish  schools.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  influence  due  to  each 
of  these  two  sources,  as  also  to  Noo-Platonism  working  through 
Giordano  Bruno,  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Pollock  in  the  full  light 
of  rticent  research.    Ho  points  out  that  too  much  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  Descartes,  who  supplied  him  with 
little  if  anything-  beyond  his  physics.    Yot  his  own  viow  seems 
perhaps  to  err  slightly  in  the  other  direction.    The  influence  of 
Descartes  appears  to  be  disceruiblo  not  only  in  Spinoza's  whole 
method,  whu.li  is  simply  Descartes's  mathematical  conception 
of  philosophy  mote  fully  elaborated,  but  also  in   many  of  the 
details  of  his  teaching- ;  for  example,  in  the  peculiar  uso  of  the 
term  objective,  p.  131,  in  the  account  of  the  emotions,  which  is  by 
no  meaus  so  different  from  that  given  by  Descartes  as  Spinoza 
would  have  us  believe.    But,  while  thus  fettered  by  the  shreds  of 
scholastic  forms,  Spinoza  was,  according  to  our  author,  feeling  his 
way  towards  a  scientific  Welt-anschaiumg.    The  mythical  element 
derived  from  Jewish  tradition  became  less  and  less  prominent  as 
he  developed  his  system,  while  the  scientific  element  came  more 
clearly  into  sight.    Mr.  Pollock  avowedly  looks  at  Spinoza  from 
the  point  of  view  of  modern  science,  and  seeks  to  emphasize  those 
aspects  of  Spinoza's  system  which  approach  modern  forms  of 
thought.    It  seems  probable  that,  with  all  the  care  which  the 
author  has  taken  to  mark  the  interval  between  the  ag-e  of  Spinoza 
and  our  own — as  when,  for  example,  he  rightly  distinguishes 
between  Spinoza's  impulse  of  self-preservation  (conatus)  and  the 
same  idea  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Darwin  (p.  117) — he  tends,  on  the 
whole,  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  affinity.    It  is  always  difficult 
not  to  import  our  own  way  of  thinking-  into  the  words  of  a  remote 
writer  whom  we  are  strongly  desirous  of  understanding  ;  and  when 
there  is  a  conscious  attempt  to  connect  such  a  thinker  with  the 
present,  theillusion  of  atoo great  propinquity  is  almostcertain  toarise. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  compared  with  Descartes,  Spinoza  is  scien- 
tific. His  sweeping  away  of  the  dualisms  left  by  Descartes — namely, 
that  between  God  and  the  world  as  a  whole,  between  the  two  sub- 
stances mind  and  matter,  and  between  man  and  human  life  and 
nature — all  this  is  clearly  a  simplification  of  our  conception  of  the 
universe  which  exactly  answers  to  the  scientific  spirit.    And  this 
all-embracing  unity  is  doubtless  that  which  has  attracted  men  like 
Goethe,  who  thus  describes  the  effect  of  Spinoza  on  his  mind  : — 
"  I  found  here  that  which  stilled  the  emotions ;  a  wide  and  free 
prospect  over  the  physical  and  moral  world  disclosed  itself  before 
me    (p.  395).    More  than  this,  it  is  obvious  that  by  his  elimina- 
tion of  final  causes,  his  denial  of  free  will,  and  the  naturalistic 
view  of  the  world  and  human  life  resulting  from  these  negations, 
Spinoza  approached  the  positive  standpoint  of  modern  science. 
But  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  all,  so  far  as  the  speculative 
part  of  Spinoza's  teaching  is  concerned.   To  say,  asMr.Pollock  does, 
that  the  monistic  view  of  Spinoza — namely,  that  every  physical 
process  has  its  mental  correlate,  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  that 
both  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  process — is  the  modern  scientific 
■view,  appears  to  us  somewhat  to  confuse  the  boundaries  of  science 
and  metaphysics.    So  far  as  M.  Taine  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  or  any 
other  modern  writers,  hold  this  view,  they  do  so  much  more  qua 
metaphysicians  than  qua  scientists.  One  may  concede  that  at  more 
than  one  point  Spinoza's  doctrine  touches  the  results  of  modern 
physiological  psychology.    In  his  conception  of  the  psychical  and 
the  physical  chain  of  events  as  each  complete  in  itself,  he  un- 
doubtedly made  a  brilliant  anticipation  of  modern  teaching.  And, 
more  than  this,  it  may  be  allowed  that  this  later  teaching  fits  in 
very  well  with  the  metaphysical  view  of  Spinoza.    Yet  there  is 
clearly  no  necessary  relation  between  them,  and  a  man  may  accept 
all  the  teaching  of  modern  science  and  remain  in  the  end  a  pure 
idealist,  equally  opposed  to  every  theory  of  absolute  substance  or 
things-in-themselves.    Whether  or  not  science  leads  a  man  on  to 
philosophic  monism   is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  mental 
organization.    "We  suspect  that  this  is  substantially  Mr.  Pollock's 
own  view  ;  yet  his  words  easily  seem  to  imply  more.    To  identify 
Spinoza's  philosophy  and  modern  scientific  thought  overmuch 
appears  to  us  to  leave  the  effect  of  this  philosophy  on  men  like 
Goethe  and  Heine  unexplained.   To  them  it  was  surely  the  final 
unity  of  the  "  world-all,"  the  vision  of  the  phenomenal  world  of 
individual  things  playing  like  surface  waves  upon  the  vast  and 
deep  ocean  of  real  existence,  which  appeared  so  -fascinating  an 
element  in  Spinoza's  teaching.    One  may  perhaps  go  further,  and 
doubt  whether,  even  supposing  that  modern  men  of  science  must 
have  a  seventeenth-century  metaphysic,  Spinoza's  system  is  the 
most  modern.    Mr.  Pollock  touches  on  the  objection  brought 
against  Spinoza's  philosophy  by  Schelling  and  Hegel  that  it  is 
"  lifeless,  rigid,  motionless,"  but  appears  to  regard  it  as  hardly 
intelligible  (p.  398).    Yet  an  evolutionist  must  certainly  miss 
much  in  Spinoza,  the  want  of  which  he  might  describe  very 
well  in  the  words  here  used.    Spinoza's  system  gives  us  nothing 
but  the  statics  of  existence,  determines  the  relation  of  individual 
things  to  the  underlying  attributes,  and  of  these  again  to  the  uniting 
substance,  conceived  as  co-existent  one  with  another.    While  he 
gains  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  of  a  gradation  of  being,  he  makes  no 
use  of  ithis  in  explaining  the  development  of  things-.    In  truth,  it 
is  evident  from  his  general  disregard  of  the  category  of  time  in 
looking  at  the  world — which  category,  to  judge  from  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  intellectual  existence,  he  appears  to 
think  altogether  uureal— as  well  as  from  his  incapacity  to  conceive  | 


social  and  political  institutions  as  a  process  of  growth  and  adapta- 
tion, that  ho  had  no  glimmering  of  those  ideas  of  progress  and 
development  which  were  to  (ill  Hi"  ail  Hie.  OlO  B  Of  the 
following  century,  and  to  which  Schelling  and  Hegel,  each  in  his 
own  way,  tried  to  give  philosophic  expression.  Looked  at  on  this 
side,  Spinoza's  system  seoins  to  bo  far  less  modern  than  that 
of  Leibnitz,  which  not  only  comes  much  nearer  to  recent  scien- 
tific ideas  of  mattor  in  its  conception  of  monads,  but  in  which 
the  idea  of  development  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  wo  suspect  that  in  Germany  at  least — to  judge, 
among  other  signs,  by  a  curious  essay  on  the  relation  of  the  ideas 
of  Leibnitz  to  modern  scientific  conceptions  not  long  since  pub- 
lished by  Du-Bois  Koymond — the  influence  of  Spinoza's  successor 
on  the  modern  scientific  mind  is  far  greater  than  his  own.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  truth,  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Pollock,  that  Spinoza 
does  not  draw  the  obvious  distinction  between  the  relation  of 
mind  and  matter  as  coexistent  events  on  one  side,  and  as  aspects 
of  cognition  (subject  and  object)  on  the  other;  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  has  no  theory  of  knowledge,  and  so  cannot  render  an 
account  of  those  mental  processes  which  all  science  assumes,  as 
the  system  of  Hume  or  of  Kant  can  do,  it  seems  vain  to  expect, 
as  Mr.  Pollock's  words  appear  to  imply  (p.  399),  that  Spinoza  is  to 
become  the  philosopher  of  men  of  science. 

That  Spinoza  will  still  attract  men  of  science  as  well  as  others  wo 
can  readily  believe  ;  but  he  will  do  this,  we  suspect,  much  moreontho 
practical  than  on  the  theoretical  side.  It  is  pretty  certain  that, 
even  with  a  mind  like  Lessing's  or  Goethe's,  it  was  much  more  the 
ethical  unity  which  Spinoza  brought  into  human  life  than  any 
theoretic  unity  which  he  brought  into  the  universe  that  drew  and 
fascinated.  Goethe,  indeed,  says  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to,  "  What  chiefly  drew  me  to  Spinoza  was  the  boundless  unselfish- 
ness that  shone  forth  in  every  sentence."  And  the  same  may  perhaps 
be  said  of  Mr.  Pollock  himself.  Kant,  in  working  out  his  ethical 
system,  had  to  reintroduce  hyper-empirical  ideas,  such  as  freedom 
and  immortality,  which  he  professed  to  have  rejected  in  his  specu- 
lative system.  Spinoza  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  spite  of  the 
decided  flavour  of  mysticism  about  the  curious  doctrine  of  the  in- 
tellectual love  of  God,  the  difficulties  of  which  tax  all  Mr.  Pol- 
lock's resources  (p.  289),  the  practical  teaching  of  Spinoza  is,  as  a 
whole,  thoroughly  human  and  naturalistic.  As  Mr.  Pollock  more 
than  once  points  out,  it  has  marked  affinities  with  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine ;  though  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Spinoza  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  this  or  indeed  with  any  of  the  classical  systems 
of  philosophy. 

The  full  and  interesting  account  of  Spinoza's  ethical  teaching 
here  given  us  may  be  read  with  profit  by  men  of  all  views. 
One  could  hardly  find  a  finer  moral  idea  than  this,  with  its 
equal  insistence  on  the  obligations  of  the  social  state  and  on 
the  demands  of  individual  liberty,  and  its  curious  Greek  eleva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  life — which,  however,  though  free  from 
passionate  agitation,  has  its  own  pleasurable  enthusiasm — into 
the  first  place.  And  then  this  ideal  is  based  on  a  thoroughly 
scientific  view  of  man's  nature,  and  does  not  depend  on  any 
transcendental  ideas.  For,  whatever  ideas  we  may  have  to  attach 
to  such  terms  as  God,  natura  naturans,  and  so  on,  in  the  specu- 
lative part,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  practical  part,  what  Spinoza 
means  by  the  intellectual  love  of  God  is,  as  Mr.  Pollock  shows, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  modern  "  Cosmic  emotion  "  which 
is  said  to  be  inspired  by  a  view  of  the  order  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Pollock  appears  to  think  that  this  emotion  is  destined 
to  take  the  place  of  the  older  religious  sentiment  with  modern 
minds.  This  point  we  cannot  discuss  here.  Yet  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  the  conditions  of  our  busy  modern  life  probably  leave 
less  room  for  any  such  habitual  quietism  as  Spinoza  preaches, 
and  which  his  state  of  tranquil  isolation  so  highly  favoured.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  quietism  can  hardly  be  demonstrated  on 
strictly  natural  grounds.  Spinoza's  argument  that  to  know  the 
cause  of  a  misery  is  to  become  indifferent  to  it  is  certainly  open 
to  criticism;  for  the  example  given  (p.  284)  goes  to  show,  not 
that  we  bear  what  we  understand,  but  that  we  bear  what  we  get 
used  to. 

Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  Mr.  Pollock  for  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  difficult  work. 
The  critical  sifting  of  authorities,  the  painstaking  in  getting  at 
Spinoza's  meaning,  including  the  careful  illustration  of  the  system 
by  the  correspondence,  the  method  of  setting  forth  Spinoza's 
doctrine,  first  by  a  brief  statement  in  the  expounder's  own 
words,  followed  by  a  fuller  detailed  statement  in  which 
Spinoza  is  made  to  speak  for  himself  in  idiomatic  English, 
the  combination  of  admiring  appreciation  with  independence 
of  judgment,  all  this  is  highly  meritorious.  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  complain  of  hero,  it  is  the  omission  of  illustration  by 
historical  allusion,  as,  for  example,  the  pointing  out  of  the 
direct  relation  of  what  Spinoza  says  about  the  emotion  of 
wonder  to  the  curious  account  of  this  emotion  contained  in 
the  Passions  of  Descartes.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Pollock 
throughout  shows  the  results  of  a  culture  at  once  wide  and 
deep.  His  scientific  knowledge,  and  more  especially  perhaps  his 
acquaintance  with  certain  tendencies  in  modern  psychology,  every- 
where stands  him  in  good  stead  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  a  remark- 
able passage  on  determinism  (p.  203),  he  gives  us  some  very  preg- 
nant independent  hints  on  the  best  solution  of  the  questions  touched 
on.  In  addition  to  this  he  shows  the  advantages  of  a  legally 
trained  mind,  both  generally  in  the  judicial  attitude  which  he 
takes  up  with  respect  to  controverted  points,  and  specially  in 
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•weighing  matters  of  evidence.  And  this  training  bears  yet  more 
palpable  fruit  -when  the  writer  is  dealing  with  Spinoza's  ethical 
and  political  conceptions.  Last,  and  not  least,  Mr.  Pollock  writes 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  which  can  on  occasion  be  unstinting 
and  generous  in  its  eloquence. 


ERRAXT.* 

IN  his  new  novel  Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  come  down  from  the 
zodiac,  and  has  confined  himself  to  the  ways  and  circum- 
stances of  middle  earth.  We  do  not  think  that  he  has  lost  there- 
by. Whatever  may  once  have  been  the  case,  an  eccentric  setting 
is  rather  against  than  in  favour  of  the  currency  of  a  story  nowa- 
days. But,  in  descending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scorpion 
and  the  Sagittary,  Mr.  Greg  has  by  no  means  abandoned  his  fancy 
for  discharging  arrows  and  directing  stings  at  the  weak  points  of  his 
iellow-mortals.  We  happen  to  be  among  the  mortals  whom  these 
stings  and  arrows  do  not  gall,  and  therefore  we  can  read  Errant  with 
equanimity,  and  occasionally  with  much  satisfaction.  But  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  readers  will  resort  to  that 
manoeuvre  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  once  deprecated  in  his  own 
case,  and  "  pitch  the  book  to  the  other  end  of  the  room."  Mr. 
Percy  Greg  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  contemplate  this  pro- 
ceeding with  feelings  rather  of  pleasure  than  of  annoyance, 
so  there  is  no  harm  done  by  the  indication  of  its  exceeding  pro- 
bability. 

Errant  differs  from  the  majority  of  novels  in  one  important 
point.  Its  beginning  is  very  much  its  weakest  point.  And  it  is 
not  until  the  book  is  half  over  that  it  thoroughly  interests,  and,  so 
to  speak,  enlists  the  reader.  There  have  been  authors  who 
ostentatiously  wrote  novels  without  a  hero;  Mr.  Greg's  novel 
consists  of  a  hero  and  hardly  anything  else.  All  the  other 
characters  are  merely  foils  or  adjuncts  to  Lionel  Darcy,  Marquis 
d' Ultramar,  a  gentleman  who  combines  the  bluest  of  English 
with  the  bluest  of  French  blood,  and  who  bears,  except 
that  his  biographer  can  write  English  and  does  not  mis- 
quote either  the  French  or  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  language, 
a  rather  parlous  semblance  to  the  heroes  of  the  late  George 
Lawrence  and  the  living  Ouida.  We  say  that  Mr.  Greg  can 
write  English,  and  he  undoubtedly  can.  But  there  is  one  irritating 
solecism  which  he  perpetually  puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  choicest 
characters,  and  which  we  heartily  wish  away.  This  is  the  use  of 
the  plural  contraction  "  don't "  for  the  singular  contraction 
"  doesn't."  There  was  once,  we  believe,  a  vague  notion,  founded 
on  little  warranty  of  Scripture  or  conversation,  that  persons  of 
otherwise  irreproachable  speech  indulged  in  this  hideously  ugly 
fault.  But  as  for  the  last  thirty  years — and  Mr.  Greg's  story  is 
entirely  comprised  in  the  last  tive-and-twenty — no  one  above  the  rank 
of  a  grocer  has  attempted  it.  We  really  don't  know  why  Mr.  Greg 
should  sully  the  lips  of  his  descendant  of  a  hundred  marquises 
therewith.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Lionel  Darcy,  to 
return  to  our  story,  is  introduced  to  us  on  the  eve  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  at  a  station  in  India.  He  is  only  just  a  man  as  years  go, 
but  his  general  conduct  is  that  of  a  seasoned  preu.v  of  five-and- 
thirty.  If  he  does  not  turn  up  the  lip,  curl  the  nose,  and  flash  the 
eye  quite  so  much  as  his  brethren  of  the  clans  of  Livingstone  and 
Ghandos,  he  makes  up  for  it  by  the  most  outrageous  outrecuidance 
of  speech  and  behaviour,  and  by  deeds  which  are  worthy  of  Amadis 
or  Almansor.  He  chooses  to  patronize  (quite  harmlessly)  a  Eura- 
sian girl  named  Zela  Manton,  and  this  patronage  exposes  him  to 
several  unpleasant  remarks  from  his  seniors,  to  which  he  replies 
with  something  more  than  controlment  for  controlment.  At  this 
time  he  is  introduced  to  a  travelling  American,  a  Southerner,  who 
has  with  him  two  pretty,  but  very  young,  daughters.  The 
Mutiny,  which  of  course  Darcy  has  fully  foreseen,  breaks  out,  and 
he  distinguishes  himself  brilliantly,  enlists  a  wavering  native  prince 
in  the  service  of  the  English,  helps  him  to  defend  his  fast- 
ness against  the  mutineers,  rescues  many  English  ladies,  and  is 
finally  invalided  home  with  an  immense  fame,  a  certainty  of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  other  good  things,  besides  the  tolerably 
evident  love  of  one  of  those  whom  he  has  rescued,  Helen 
Kavanagh,  who  nurses  him  on  the  way  back.  On  arriving  in  England 
he  finds  his  father  dead,  and  the  severity  of  his  wounds  seems  to 
deprive  him  of  much  chance  of  success  in  his  profession.  But 
he  is  as  all-accomplished  as  the  wise  man  of  old,  though  by  no 
means  of  a  stoical  turn.  A  journalist  whom  he  has  known  in 
India  is  editor  of  a  London  newspaper,  and  Darcy,  youthful  as  he 
is,  is  soon  engaged  in  writing  political  articles  of  the  usual  effective 
kind.  Friends  and  enemies  of  his  family,  too,  begin  to  interest 
themselves  in  him,  and  his  career,  either  military  or  civil,  seems 
to  be  assured.  At  the  very  time,  however,  when  all  seems  to  go 
well,  Zela  Manton  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  everything  goes 
■wrong.  It  is  in  vain  that  Darcy  is  restored  to  health,  and  that  his 
sister  marries  a  nobleman  of  influence  and  of  a  romantic  history, 
the  uncle  of  Helen  Kavanagh,  whose  inclination  for  Darcy  is  not 
hidden.  Zela,  suddenly  deprived  of  her  mother  (an  Indiau  Ranee, 
■who  dies  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  a  suit  she  has  against  the 
Government),  flings  herself  on  Darcy's  protection,  with  the  alter- 
native only  of  suicide,  which  she  actually  tries.  His  family  pride 
forbids  marriage,  and  the  renewal  of  the  old  scandals  leads  him 
after  her  sudden  death  to  assault  an  old  Indiau  enemy  so  ferociously, 
that  a  duel  with  a  fatal  termination  results.  His  commission  is  for- 
feited, and  his  career  closed. 

*  Errant.  By  Percy  Greg.  3  vols.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1S80. 


We  have  analysed  the  book  up  to  this  point,  because  we  think 
that  a  good  many  readers  would  be  well  advised  if  they  began  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  volume.  Up  to  this,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  what  Thackeray  used  to  call  topsy-turvification  in  Major 
Lionel  Darcy,  of  Ulswater,  Marquis  d'Ultramar.  As  he  ia  re- 
presented as  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  missed 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  a  public  school,  and,  as  he  seems  to  have 
entered  the  army  early,  he  must  doubtless  also  have  missed  the 
perhaps  still  more  wholesome  discipline  of  the  Universities.  He 
is,  in  truth,  in  the  first  volume  and  part  of  the  second,  a  very 
ill-conditioned  young  man,  childishly  intoxicated  with  family 
pride,  and  apparently  unaware  that  English  gentlemen  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  ram  their  crests  and  pedigrees  down  the  throats  of  their 
associates,  or  behave  as  if  they  themselves  had  those  crests  and 
pedigrees  packed  into  their  own  backbones.  There  are  passages 
in  the  life  of  Lionel  Marquis  d'Ultramar  at  which  the  firmest 
believer  in  blue  blood  and  the  staunchest  of  Tories  must  feel 
inclined  to  ejaculate,  with  my  Lord  Egham,  "  Oh,  come,  I  say, 
sink  the  heraldry !  "  But  when  the  Marquis,  or  Major  Darcy 
(whichever  the  reader  prefers),  has  killed  his  man,  and  has  come 
into  a  large  fortune,  and,  though  unable  to  revisit  England,  has 
all  the  world  free  to  him  save  these  islands,  then  Mr.  Percy  Greg 
warms  to  his  work.  Lionel  finds  his  way  to  Louisiana,  and  from 
the  point  where  he  does  so  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  follow  hia 
fortunes  for  himself.  They  are  worth  following.  Mr.  Percy 
Greg,  like  the  enormous  majority  of  English  gentlemen  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  apparently  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Confederacy, 
and,  unlike  some  at  least  of  those  who  answer  to  that  designation, 
he  has  not  changed  his  creed  in  deference  to  the  insolent  game  of 
fortune.  Darcy  reaches  his  future  home  in  time  to  rescue  his  old 
acquaintances  in  India,  the  Miss  Duponts,  from  the  horrible  fate 
which,  as  a  possibility,  was  the  great  reproach  capable  of  being 
brought  against  the  old  ret/ime  of  the  Southern  States;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  war  breaks  out,  and  he  enters  heart  and  soul  into 
the  Confederate  service.  The  battle-scenes  of  the  first  volume 
(which  is  occupied  with  the  Indian  Mutiny)  do  not  lack  vigour  ; 
but  those  in  the  third,  where  the  Secession  War  is  dealt  with,  are 
beyond  doubt  among  the  most  vigorous  and  stirring  things  of 
the  kind  which  have  found  a  place  in  prose  fiction  for  some 
years.  Sympathizers  with  the  North  may  possibly  read  them 
with  a  wry  face  ;  but  even  they  should  allow  that  a  man  must 
take  a  side,  and  that,  if  he  takes  it,  he  may  as  well  take  it  heartily. 
We  shall,  moreover,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  war  can  honestly  attempt 
to  charge  Mr.  Greg  with  exaggerating  the  deeds  of  the  Northern 
troops  under  Geuerals  Sherman,  Butler,  and  others.  It  was  in- 
teresting the  other  day  to  see  that  there  was  a  plan  of  bringing 
over  the  conqueror  of  New  Orleans  to  defend  Mr.  Parnell  and  hia 
friends.  Difficulties  as  to  locus  standi  are  believed  to  have  de- 
terred Mr.  Attorney-General  Butler,  and  perhaps,  too,  there  may 
have  been  other  difficulties.  But,  since  it  has  been  proposed 
to  import  into  Her  Majesty's  dominions  persons  of  this  kind,  we 
can  only  regard  Mr.  Greg's  book  as  exceedingly  timely. 

This  timeliness,  however,  is  only  an  accident,  and  Errant  must 
repose  its  claims  on  its  actual  pathos  and  its  actual  vigour.  In 
neither  of  these,  we  think,  especially  if  the  reader's  attention  be, 
as  we  have  recommended,  concentrated  on  the  last  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  book,  is  it  likely  to  be  found  wanting.  Although, 
as  we  have  said,  the  subsidiary  characters  are  purposely  subordi- 
nated to  the  overshadowing  figure  of  the  hero,  there  are  several 
which,  if  Mr.  Greg  had  taken  a  little  more  pains  with  them,  would 
have  come  out  very  well.  Of  exciting  incident,  moreover,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  two  great  struggles  with  which  the  plot 
is  chiefly  busied,  there  is  enough  and  to  spare.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  author  has  wished  to  concentrate  himself  on  the 
drawing  of  a  knightly  character,  wrecked  in  consequence  of  hi3 
obstinate  and  intemperate  clinging  to  his  own  ideals,  and  of  the 
incompatibility  of  modern  circumstances  with  his  temperament 
and  character.  We  have  said  that  at  first  the  presentment  is  only 
very  partially  successful.  Darcy,  when  we  first  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, is  rather,  as  far  as  age  and  position  goes,  a  page 
than  a  knight,  and,  despite  his  remarkable  pistol  practice  with  a 
tiger  in  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  one  feels  that  his  chief 
characteristic  is,  on  the  whole,  what  is  called  in  modern  days 
"  cheek."  He  should  have  been  younger,  so  that  more  excuse 
might  have  been  made  for  him,  or  older,  so  that  there  might  have 
been  less  need  for  excuse  in  order  to  secure  that  sympathy  which 
is  so  necessary  for  a  hero.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  till  he  bids  his  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  Florence  Dupont  that  the  reader  consents  to 
regard  him  as  other  than  a  valiant  cub.  Thenceforward,  though 
his  conduct  will  be  terribly  shocking  to  the  Peace  Society  and 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  and  a  great  many  other  Societies 
besides,  one  really  does  not  see  what  else  he  could  have  done  than 
that  which  he  actually  did,  considering  the  network  of  diffi- 
culty which  his  good  deeds  and  his  bad  together  had  woven 
around  him.  Of  the  bad  deeds,  though  perhaps  the  adjective  is 
on  the  whole  harsh,  his  action  in  regard  to  Zela  Manton 
is  certainly  the  worst,  and  it  is  also  the  worst  thing  about  Mr. 
Greg's  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  Darcy's  conduct,  com- 
bined with  his  motives,  is  not  by  any  means  impossible  in  itself, 
but  Mr.  Greg  has  not  altogether  made  its  possibility,  let  alone  its 
probability,  as  clear  from  the  account  he  gives  of  it  as  a  novelist 
should  do.  In  this,  and  in  the  obstinate  blood thirstiness  of  the 
quarrel  which  he  fixes  upon  his  victim,  Colonel  Thomson,  are  to 
be  found  the  ethical  reasons  of  the  hero's  melancholy  end,  for  it  is 
no  revealing  of  secrets  to  say  that  it  is  melancholy.    Upon  these 
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two  things,  thoroforo,  the  novolist  was  bound  to  expend  his  doll 
to  make  them  as  natural  and  as  excusable  as  possible.  Mr.  Grog 
has  not  quite  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  his 
Lawrencisnis  and  Ouidaisms  already  mentioned,  lies  the  weakness 
of  his  book.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  alone  in  such  weak- 
nesses, while  it  has  but  few  companions  in  the  peculiar  strongth 
and  blood-stirriugness  of  tho  battle  scenes  of  which  it  is  full. 


TO  CABUL  WITH  THE  CAVALRY  BRIGADE." 

IF  amateur  authors  like  Major  Mitford  did  not  enter  the  fields 
of  literature  by  choice,  they  would  have  a  strong  personal 
grievance  against  Special  Correspondents.  It  must  be  difficult  for 
them  to  set  down  their  feet  on  ground  that  has  not  been  repeatedly 
covered  by  the  tracks  of  writers  whose  business  is  observation ; 
and,  unless  they  have  an  exceptional  talent  for  effective  narrative, 
their  descriptions  are  sure  to  be  eclipsed  in  point  of  picturesqueness. 
Of  course,  sooner  or  later,  the  historians  must  follow  the  Corre- 
spondents, when  a  comparison  of  the  various  hasty  sketches  by 
the  latter  will  furnish  the  materials  to  bo  utilized  by  the  former. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  reading  public  has  had  its  curiosity  grati- 
fied, and  perhaps  satiated.  Events  tread  fast  upon  events,  and 
one  excitement  is  rapidly  effaced  by  another.  From  an  army 
standing  on  its  defence  behind  the  entrenchments  of  Sherpur 
people's  eyes  are  turned  upon  squadrons  at  their  moorings  in 
the  Adriatic ;  and  Afghanistan  is  forgotten  for  South  Africa,  or 
for  the  still  nearer  and  more  thrilling  sensations  of  Ireland.  So 
writers  like  Major  Mitford  are  apt  to  slip  down  between  two 
stools,  and  can  hardly  hope  for  any  great  popularity.  Not  that 
Major  Mitford  has  pitched  his  hopes  very  high,  judging  by  the 
modesty  of  his  brief  preface.  His  book  professes  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  sketch  of  personal  experiences.  He  disclaims  all  in- 
tention of  being  technically  critical,  confining  himself  merely  to 
accurate  reporting.  And,  although  naturally  desirous  that  his 
volume  may  be  made  generally  welcome,  he  addresses  it  chiefly  as 
a  memorial  of  the  campaign  to  his  commander  and  his  brother 
officers.  So  far  we  may  give  it  honest  praise.  It  is  the  straight- 
forward story  of  a  spirited  soldier,  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citing service.  As  a  cavalry  officer,  frequently  detached  with  small 
parties  of  horse  upon  special  duties,  Major  Mitford  experienced  a 
greater  variety  of  personal  incidents  than  would  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  his  brethren  of  the  line ;  and  some  circumstances  came  under 
his  personal  observation  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice.  His  few  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  give  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  country,  while  every  here 
and  there  he  depicts  some  scene,  such  as  the  bazaars  of  Cabul  or 
the  fruit  markets  of  the  city,  so  as  to  show  that  he  can  use  the 
peu  to  as  good  purpose  as  the  pencil. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  after  the  massacre  of  Cavagnari  and  his 
companions,  the  14th  Bengal  Lancers  received  their  orders  for  Af- 
ghanistan. For  three  months  the  regiment,  being  quartered  at  Koo- 
rum,  had  been  suffering  from  heat,  malaria,  and  ennui.  The  change 
to  active  service  was  eagerly  welcomed,  and  it  was  a  good  sign  of 
the  morale  of  the  men  that  invalids  entreated  to  be  passed  by  the 
doctor.  The  doctor  declined  to  be  lenient ;  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  he  acted  wisely.  The  duties  imposed  on  the  men  were 
severe;  and  they  had  to  face  the  winter  temperature  of  the 
Afghan  highlands  with  insufficient  clothing  and  a  meagre  commis- 
sariat. The  horses  that  carried  them  on  incessant  scouting  ser- 
vice were  often  underfed ;  and,  thanks  apparently  to  the  influence 
of  routine  on  the  authorities,  attention  to  the  most  ordinary  com- 
forts was  often  almost  wantonly  neglected.  There  was  a  striking 
example  of  this  when  they  were  ordered  to  keep  under  arms 
through  the  night  when  an  attack  on  the  entrenchments  of 
Sherpur  was  expected.  There  was  forage  in  comparative  abundance 
within  the  lines  ;  and  had  trusses  of  straw  been  given  out  for  the 
men  to  spread  upon  the  snow,  they  would  have  been  just  as  palat- 
able for  their  horses  afterwards.  The  gentlemen  of  the  commis- 
sariat department  seem  to  have  thought  differently.  Men  re- 
cruited from  the  hot  provinces  of  Lower  Bengal  bivouacked  as 
best  as  they  could  on  the  frozen  ground  and  a  la  belle  etoile.  To 
begin  with,  their  start  from  the  Koorum  cantonments  was  made 
in  the  very  lightest  marching  order.  This  no  doubt  was  indis- 
pensable, considering  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  it  certainly 
seems  a  satisfactory  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned  manner  of 
campaigning,  when  each  regiment  on  the  march,  whether  of  in- 
fantry or  cavalry,  was  encumbered  by  an  interminable  train  of 
baggage  animals  and  swamped  in  the  mixed  multitude  of  its  camp 
followers.  The  kit  of  each  officer  was  strictly  limited  to 
160  lbs.  ;  and  the  half  of  that  was  taken  up  by  bis  tiny 
double-roofed  tent ;  while  the  other  half  comprised  his  per- 
sonal luggage.  To  each  camp  follower  twentj-tive  pounds  was 
allotted,  and  as  much  to  each  charger.  Naturally  these  un- 
fortunate followers,  between  impecuniosity,  parsimony,  and  im- 
providence, neglected  to  make  the  most  simple  arrangements  for 
their  own  comfort ;  and  of  course  they  suffered  accordingly  when 
winter  caught  them  in  all  its  severity  on  the  exposed  plateaux  of 
Cabul.  Major  Mitford  afterwards  mentions  casually  how  he 
purchased  ample  supplies  of  warm  over-clothing  for  his  personal 
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attendants,  which  spared  them  tho  diseases  that  proved  so  deadly 
to  others.  But  Major  Mitford  was  a  kind  master  and  u  man  of 
means ;  and  at  that  tiino  he  happened  to  be  within  easy  reach  of 
tho  extortionate  merchants  in  tho  bazaars  of  tho  capital.  Tho 
men  of  the  14th  had  stripped  for  active  service  They  cast  their 
gay  uniforms  of  bluo,  scarlet,  and  gold,  replacing  thom  with  un- 
sightly and  coloured  casings ;  while  tho  jackboots  wero  exchanged 
for  more  useful  highlows,  and  tho  lower  limbs  wero  swathed  in 
bandages  of  woollen.  The  troopers  had  orders  to  march  out  on 
foot ;  and  tho  horses  wero  loaded  with  canvas  bags,  containing 
five  days'  forage  and  provender.  Considering  that  the  men 
had  been  born  and  bred  for  tho  most  part  on  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  the  climbing  tho  sides  of  the  Kotul  was  rough 
and  trying  work.  Major  Mi t ford's  sketches  give  an  impres- 
sivo  idea  of  the  forbidding  and  formidable  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tains. When  we  remember  tho  inaccessibility  of  these  natural 
fastnesses,  which  must  often  have  neutralized  our  superiority 
in  cavalry  and  guns,  officers  and  men  seem  to  deservo  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  results  of  a  desultory  and  irregular  warfare. 
The  Afghans  speedily  learned  to  make  the  most  of  those  natural 
advantages.  Major  Mitford  repeatedly  describes  how  the  masses 
of  wild  mountaineers  would  scatter  from  their  already  broken 
formation  when  they  came  within  range  of  our  artillery.  Never- 
theless they  would  still  press  forward,  though  in  excessively 
loose  and  open  order,  taking  advantage  of  each  rock  and  stone 
that  offered  a  chance  of  cover.  Each  village,  also,  was  more 
or  less  of  a  fortress.  The  villages  were  enclosed  in  high  walls 
of  tenacious  clay,  and  secured  by  formidable  gates,  which  were 
duly  barred  and  bolted.  Then  the  mud  walls  that  bordered 
the  roads  and  bridle-tracks  offered  continual  opportunities  for 
ambushes,  which  not  unfrequently  proved  fatal  to  one  party 
or  the  other.  Major  Mitford  relates  one  ruse  de  guerre  where 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  tables  on  a  skulking 
enemy.  Biding  as  usual  at  the  head  of  the  squadron  in  a  nar- 
row lane,  an  Afghan  popped  up  over  a  wall  and  took  a  shot  at 
him  point-blank.  Happily  the  bullet  miscarried,  and  the  franc 
tireur  dropped  down  again  like  a  Jack-in-the-box.  Major  Mitford, 
guessing  his  tactics,  ordered  the  troop  to  ride  ahead  ;  while,  draw- 
ing back  himself,  he  quietly  waited.  The  Afghan,  hearing  the  re- 
ceding troop,  rose  again  to  enfilade  the  rear  of  the  detachment ; 
when  a  shot  at  short  range  from  the  Major's  revolver  anticipated 
his  friendly  intention. 

After  the  treachery  that  had  brought  our  embassy  to  its  un- 
timely end,  and  dealing  as  we  had  to  do  with  a  nation  that 
never  practised  the  chivalrous  refinements  of  warfare,  retri- 
bution of  course  was  often  summary.  Some  of  the  most  exciting 
of  the  incidents  in  Major  Mitford's  volume  relate  the  arrest  or 
execution  of  spies  or  guerillas  who  had  sought  to  play  their 
captors  false,  and  suffered  accordingly.  Among  other  events 
of  the  kind,  Major  Mitford,  when  in  the  company  of  General 
Boberts,  chanced  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  Kotul,  or 
chief  magistrate  of  Cabul,  condemned  for  his  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  Cavagnari.  The  Kotul,  whatever  his  guilt, 
met  his  fate  like  a  man,  and  died  with  the  dignified  stoicism 
of  a  genuine  Mussulman.  He  had  dressed  lor  the  closing 
scene  in  a  garb  of  green,  as  became  one  who  may  have 
claimed  descent  from  the  Prophet.  He  moved  forward  to  the 
scaflbld  with  a  firm  step,  calmly  testing  the  strength  of  the  drop 
before  setting  his  foot  upon  it ;  and,  finally  resigning  himself  to 
the  indignity  of  being  pinioned,  died  without  a  sign  of  flinching. 
There  was  a  hot  chase,  too,  after  several  of  the  "  generals  "  who 
had  commanded  the  Herat  regiments  and  the  Cabul  populace  in 
that  unhappy  emeute.  Major  Mitford  had  the  good  fortune  to  cap- 
ture one  of  them,  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances.  He  was 
guided  by  a  Kizil  Bash  who  had  returned  to  his  old  loyalty  to 
the  English  after  taking  service  with  the  Afghans.  The  general 
they  had  gone  in  search  of  was  believed  to  be  in  hiding  in  one  of 
several  villages.  Major  Mitford  had  searched  a  village  in  vain, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  dwelling  of  the  head-man.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  the  fugitive  must  still  be  there ;  and  that,  if 
he  were  there,  he  had  probably  taken  refuge  in  the  last  sanctuary 
of  the  zenana.  Giving  the  ladies  warning  to  veil  themselves,  he 
insisted  on  having  admission.  And  the  General  was  dragged  from 
his  hiding-place  accordingly,  to  be  brought  in  due  course  before 
the  military  tribunals,  where  execution  followed  summarily  on 
conviction.  In  one  case  he  was  baffled,  and  had  the  joke  against 
him,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  Loinab,  or  "Chief  Commissioner"  of 
Kokistan.  That  functionary  was  reported  to  have  gone  away  towards 
the  north-east,  carrying  with  him  an  immense  amount  of  valu- 
able loot  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie.  Following  up  the 
chase,  Major  Mitford  nearly  ran  into  the  runaway  at  a  certain 
village.  All  the  able-bodied  men  and  women  had  been  pressed  as 
carriers  of  luggage,  and  they  had  left  nobody  behind  except  a  few 
rather  intelligent  children.  The  fugitive  had  so  unsatisfactory  a 
start  that  it  was  idle  to  carry  the  pursuit  further.  Major  Mitford 
had  to  console  himself  with  the  discovery  of  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  plunder  that  had  be-  n  left  behind,  and  accordingly  he 
despatched  messengers  to  Cabul  for  the  requisite  baggage  animals. 
What  excited  him  the  most  was  one  ponderous  case  tirmly  shut 
down  by  screw  nails.  He  hardly  doubted  that  it  contained  the 
coveted  specie.  But  when  the  case  was  opened  on  the  following 
day  in  the  English  camp  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  excited  spec- 
tators, the  contents  proved  to  be  only  a  mirror,  and  a  very  indifferent 
one.  We  should  have  fancied  that  Major  Mitford  might  have 
been  sooner  undeceived  by  the  difference  in  weight  between  plat<*- 
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glass  and  bullion.  But  in  any  case,  the  story  is  a  good  one,  and 
the  volume  abounds  in  lively  writing  of  the  kind.  As  a  familiar 
tale  freshly  told,  with  additions  and  revisions,  To  Caubid  with  the 
Cavalry  Brigade  is  quite  worth  reading. 


HEROES  OF  HISTORY  AND  LEGEND.* 

WE  are  told  in  the  preface  to  this  volume  that  the  translation 
has  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  "  in  order  to  provide,  in  a 
popular  form  a  brief  outline  of  European  history,  to  be  embossed 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  "  ;  and  that  it  is  also  published  in  ordinary 
type  "  to  bring  the  book  within  the  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of 
readers."  In  judging  of  a  work  thus  designed  for  two  classes  of 
readers  the  claims  of  the  blind  must  surely  be  first  tabsn  into  ac- 
count. The  responsibility  of  those  who  provide  information  on 
any  subject  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  pupil's  power  or 
lack  of  power  to  test  the  statements  put  before  him.  The  his- 
torian who  has  to  write  a  narrative  without  notes  or  references 
is  bound  to  be  doubly  careful,  not  merely  as  to  the  exactness 
of  his  story,  but  as  to  the  clearness  with  which  he  states  the 
amount  and  the  quality  of  the  evidence  adducible  for  it.  He  must 
be  even  more  thoroughly  on  his  guard  if  he  is  writing  for  those 
whom  a  terrible  affliction  has  left  comparatively  helpless  for  the 
task  of  sifting  or  scrutinizing  the  materials  brought  before  them. 
If  this  volume  had  been  translated  simply  for  those  who  can  see, 
we  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of  its  merits  or  its 
shortcomings ;  but  when  the  literature  specially  prepared  for  the 
blind  is  so  scanty,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  whether  and  how 
far  it  is  likely  to  answer  its  purpose,  which  can  only  be  that  of 
imparting  sound  knowledge,  and  withholding  from  them  anything 
which  they  would  have  to  unlearn.  We  are  not  told  that  Dr. 
Grube  wrote  his  book  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  blind ;  nor  have 
we  any  right  to  conclude  that  he  designed  it  as  an  outline  of  Euro- 
pean history.  If  he  did  so  design  it,  he  has  failed.  It  is  not  an 
outline  of  European  history,  even  if  we  confine  the  narrative 
to  what  is  called  modern  history.  If  we  are  to  have  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  Christian  monachism,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
we  should  dwell  on  the  lives  of  Egyptian  ascetics  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  laid  its  foundation  in  the  West;  or  why,  in  a 
chapter  on  religious  movements  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries,  the  greater  part  of  the  space  should  be  given  to  the 
rise  and  growth  of  Islam.  We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an 
outline  of  English  history  when  we  have  three  or  four  pages  about 
Alfred  the  Great,  one  or  two  about  Edmund  Ironside  and  Cnut, 
and  one  or  two  more  about  William  the  Conqueror,  while  of  sub- 
sequent ages  we  are  told  nothing. 

But  the  materials  of  the  volume  are  not  all  of  one  kind ;  and  it 
is  on  this  point  that  a  book  prepared  for  the  blind  must  be  most 
rigidly  tested.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  twofold  cha- 
racter of  its  contents  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title,  which 
professes  to  treat  of  heroes  of  history  and  legend.  But,  even  in 
the  case  of  those  who  can  use  their  eyes  and  are  so  far  able  to 
compare  the  statements  of  one  book  with  the  statements  of 
another,  we  should  have  to  ask  what  help  is  given  them  in  the 
task  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  of  matter.  We 
have  seemingly  some  which  is  historical  and  some  which  is 
not  historical ;  but,  if  the  two  are  often  thrust  or  huddled 
together  in  a  single  chapter  or  a  single  page,  how  is  the  reader  to 
know  when  he  passes  from  one  to  the  other  ?  The  life  of  Woden 
or  Odin  immediately  precedes  that  of  Arminius,  the  destroyer  of 
the  legends  of  Varus.  To  the  latter  a  date  is  given;  for  the 
former  there  is,  we  were  going  to  say,  none  ;  but  we  remembered 
that  there  are  histories,  not  very  ancient  even  now,  which  set  down 
the  precise  year  in  which  Jupiter  entered  on  active  life  in  Crete. 
In  another  chapter  Siegfried  and  Roland,  Pope  Urban  II. 
and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  lion-hefirted  Richard  and  Philip 
Augustus,  are  brought  on  the  stage  together.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  our  inlormation  about  Siegfried  is  wholly  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  we  have  for  the  age  of  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont, it  is  hard  enough  on  the  average  of  readers  who  can  see ;  it 
is  most  unjust  for  the  blind. 

But  the  preface  further  tells  us  that  the  original  text  has  not 
always  been  adhered  to.  Changes  have  been  made  in  some  in- 
stances "  where  names,  dates,  or  facts  were  obviously  inaccurate." 
The  translated  volume  claims,  therefore,  to  speak  with  more 
authority  than  the  German  of  Dr.  Grube.  We  can  but  put  it  to 
the  proof;  and  we  may  take  certain  points  which  none  will  wish 
to  banish  to  the  region  of  legend,  whatever  meaning  we  may 
assign  to  this  last  rather  ambiguous  word.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  know  anything  about  our  tithings  and  hundreds,  our 
shires  and  counties,  it  is  surely  of  the  first  importance  that  he 
should  know  the  order  of  their  growth.  In  the  present  volume 
their  origin  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  fashion : — Alfred  the 
Great  was  most  anxious,  it  seems,  to  put  down  robbery  and 
violence  of  every  kind ;  this  result  he  felt  that  be  could  bring 
about  only  by  "  making  the  English  themselves  responsible  " ;  and 
be  could  make  them  responsible  only  by  a  systematic  subdivision 
of  the  country.  Accordingly,  "  he  divided  England  into  shires, 
the  shire  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundred  again  into  tithings." 
If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  original  unit  was  the 
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shire,  that  the  tithing  was  a  secondary  notion,  and  therefore  that 
the  idea  of  the  families,  into  which  the  tithing  was  divided,  came 
last  of  all.  If  the  real  growth  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this, 
then  this  version  of  Dr.  Grube's  work  can  scarcely  be  a  book  which 
may  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  blind.  If  any 
changes  were  to  be  made  in  the  author's  text,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  reader  could  not  be  told  here  that  the  shire  must  not  be 
looked  on  as  a  division  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  mark  as  a  division 
of  the  shire,  and  that  all  the  shires  of  England  could  not  have 
been  formed  or  named  by  Alfred,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
were  in  existence  before  he  was  bom.  With  the  same  lofty  dis- 
regard of  accuracy  the  reader  is  assured  that  "  as  the  battle  of 
Xeres  gave  all  Spain  to  the  Arabs,  so  the  single  battle  of  Hastings 
subjected  all  England  to  the  Normans."  It  is  unfortunate  that 
historians  tell  a  very  different  tale. 

It  matters  little  to  what  part  of  the  volume  we  turn.  We  may 
take  the  chapter  which  treats  of  Mahomet  and  the  faith  preached 
by  the  apostle  of  the  sword.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  imme- 
diately a  portion  of  the  history  of  Europe  ;  but,  if  anything  is 
to  be  said  about  it,  the  reader  should  most  carefully  be 
warned  that,  along  with  genuine  historical  evidence,  and  with 
testimony  much  of  which  is  indubitably  contemporary, 
there  has  sprung  up  a  mass  of  tradition,  none  of  which 
can  be  taken  on  its  own  authority.  But  in  this  chapter  the  story 
which  makes  Gabriel  take  the  heart  of  Mahomet  from  his  body 
and  wipe  away  the  black  drops  of  original  sin,  and  the  more 
elaborate  tale  which  describes  the  journey  on  Al  Borak  to  Jeru- 
salem and  the  ascent  of  the  prophet  on  the  golden  staircase  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  are  given  as  proceeding  in  their  present 
form  from  Mahomet  himself.  Not  a  hint  is  given  that  neither  narra- 
tive has  any  countenance  from  the  Koran  beyond  a  phrase  or  a 
single  sentence ;  still  less  are  we  told  that  the  fiction  of  the  physical 
cleansing  of  the  heart  exhibits  a  miracle  in  the  very  process  ol 
manufacture,  from  the  simple  confession  of  Mahomet  that  while  he 
was  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity  God  had 
touched  his  heart.  It  would  be  well  that  the  blind  reader  were 
made  aware  that  the  night  journey  and  the  ascent  to  heaven,  the 
description  of  which  here  fills  more  than  a  page,  may  be  referred  to 
in  the  verse  of  the  Sura,  which  praises  God  for  carrying  His  servant 
by  night  from  the  Sacred  Temple  to  the  further  Temple  that  He 
might  show  him  some  of  His  signs,  but  is  certainly  not  referred  to 
anywhere  in  the  Koran.  The  passage  which  pronounces  judg- 
ment on  the  teaching  of  Mahomet  and  its  results  is  not  more 
happy.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  "  this  religion  appears  as  the 
handmaid  of  sensuality  " ;  that  "  it  represses  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  encourages  superstition  " ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is 
that  "  it  has  reclaimed  the  heathen  nations,  whom  it  has  converted 
from  rude  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  One  God ;  it  has  diffused 
reverence  for  the  Creator,  obedience  to  the  Ruler,  and  trust  in 
the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  enjoined  many  of  the  virtues  which 
adorn  and  sanctify  life.  Justly,  therefore,  with  all  the  faults 
inherent  in  it,  may  it  be  regarded  as  a  beneficent  dispensa- 
tion for  uncivilized  races."  We  have  nothing  here  which  is  posi- 
tively untrue;  yet  the  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  inadequate  and  misleading.  It  would  be, 
indeed,  impossible  for  the  reader  to  gather  from  this  volume  that 
the  system  of  Islam  has  for  the  most  part  been  forced  upon  nations 
and  peoples  which  were  not  uncivilized  at  all ;  that  in  many  cases  it 
has  destroyed  higher  and  better  systems,  and  left  an  intellectual  waste 
or  wilderness  where  it  found  a  well-cultivated  garden ;  and  that  this 
fact  alone  must  determine  the  balance  in  which  the  system  is 
weighed.  Still  more  important  is  the  point  that  it  has  deliberately 
sanctioned  evils  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  evils,  in  order  to 
check  evils  supposed  to  be  yet  more  deadly.  By  reforming  these 
partially  it  has  perpetuated  them,  and  has  furnished  for  polygamy, 
slavery,  and  despotism  a  justification  of  which  they  can  be  deprived 
only  by  the  destruction  of  the  religion  itself.  The  reader  is  told 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion  is  that  there  is  one 
God  only,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet ;  but  he  is  not  told 
that  the  revelation  which  imparted  this  truth  deprived  those  who 
refused  to  accept  it  of  all  title  to  life,  and  therefore  also  of  all 
claim  to  justice,  the  believer  having  of  course  a  clear  right  to  treat 
as  he  pleas 's  the  man  whom  he  might  or  ought  to  have  slain,  and 
who  lives  only  by  his  sufferance  and  mercy. 

We  have  the  same  fault  to  find  with  the  chapter  on  the  Hohen- 
staufen  dynasty.  Indeed,  unless  the  fact  stated  be  true,  a  special 
injustice  is  done  not  merely  to  the  reader,  but  to  the  great 
ruler  of  whom  the  author  speaks,  when  he  tells  us  that  Frederick  I., 
the  Redbeard,  burnt  Arnold  of  Brescia  simply  "  to  please  the 
Pope"  (p.  221).  If  we  can  believe  that  Frederick  took  part  in  a 
deed  which  he  knew  to  be  iniquitous  merely  because  he  was  asked  to 
do  so,  we  place  him  amongst  the  worst  both  of  sovereigns  and  ol 
men ;  but  it  is  as  easy  to  give  the  true  facts  in  a  history  which 
must  be  short  as  in  a  longer  one.  Not  many  words  are  needed  to 
tell  the  reader  that  the  teaching  of  Arnold  swept  away  the  whole 
feudal  system,  both  imperial  and  pontifical ;  and  that,  if  he  spoke 
of  the  temporal  sovereign  as  the  sole  fountain  of  honour,  power, 
and  wealth,  yet  this  sovereign  was  with  him  a  popular  assembly 
and  therefore,  as  Dean  Milman  puts  it,  "  the  alliance  of  tht 
imperial  and  pontifical  power,  which  in  the  end  was  so  fatal  to 
Arnold,  was  grounded  on  no  idle  fear  or  wanton  tyranny,  but  was 
an  alliance  to  crush  a  common  enemy."  Frederick  thus  burnt 
Arnold  quite  as  much  to  please,  or  rather  to  protect,  himself  as  to 
please  or  protect  the  Pope. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Grube  less  wide  of  the  mark  when  speaking  of  the 
oath  extorted  by  the  Norman  duke  William  from  Harold  over  the 
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chest  of  relics.  He  wivs  that,  although  Harold  took  the  oath,  "  ho 
did  not  think  himself  "bound  to  keep  it.  His  ambition  revolted 
against  it;  perhaps,  also,  hit  patriotism,  to  which  it  might  teem 
intolerable  that  England  should  fall  under  foreign  domination." 
Two  things  are  implied  in  those  words — the  one  being  that  Harold 
■Bade  the  promise  with  the  full  intention  at  tho  time  of  breaking 
it ;  the  other,  that  Harold  was  the  only  person  to  be  consulted  in 
the  matter.  In  full  agreement  w  ith  this  implied  notion,  Dr.  Grubo 
goes  on  to  say  that,  on  the  Confessor's  death,  "  Harold,  with  the 
approval  of  the  English  people,  immediately  ascended  the  throne." 
Here,  again,  the  assertion  is  that  the  act  was  that  of  Harold  alone, 
that  holiad  an  inherent  right  to  the  throne,  and  that  ho  asked  from 
the  peoplo  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  that  right. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  picture  is  deceptive  from 
beginning  to  end.  No  oath  of  Harold,  or  of  any  one  else,  could 
bind  the  English  people  in  things  which  ail'ected  their  freedom ; 
Harold  had'  uo  right  to  the  throne  until  he  was  elected 
by  the  people,  and  he  never  pretended  that  ho  had  any.  The 
nation  had  a  right  to  chooso  whom  they  would,  and  they  chose 
Harold.  Harold  might  perhaps  have  refused  to  obey  their  call, 
hut  he  could  scarcely  have  done  so  as  a  good  citizen  or  patriot; 
and  if  he  obeyed  it,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  promises 
■which  the  nation  had  not  sanctioned,  far  less  with  promises  which 
were  forced  from  him  by  a  constraint  equal  to  that  which  the 
armed  highwayman  exercises  on  a  defenceless  victim. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  treats  of  "  the  Austrian  Em- 
perors," and  these,  wo  suppose,  are  to  be  regarded  as  heroes  of  ' 
history  rather  than  of  legend.  But  the  story  of  the  life  of  Albert  I. 
has  been  mingled  by  tho  tradition  of  a  later  age  with  the  story 
of  Gessler  and  Tell.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no  harm  in 
introducing  this  story  as  a  tale  which  has  been  thrust  into  a 
narrative  with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  ;  but,  instead 
of  doiDg  this,  Dr.  Grube  tells  his  readers  that  "Gessler  deter- 
mined to  test  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  most  disaffected 
towards  his  government  and  the  House  of  Austria."  Then 
follow  the  incidents  of  the  cap  stuck  on  the  pole,  and  of  Tell's 
refusal  to  do  obeisance  to  it,  and  of  the  famous  ordeal  in  which 
be  showed  his  power  as  an  unerring  marksman.  "With  God's 
help,"  Dr..  Grube  adds,  "  Tell  resigned  himself  to  the  arduous  task, 
and  succeeded  in  hitting  the  apple  without  harming  his  little  son's 
head."  Having  given  the  sequel  of  the  marvellous  narrative,  he 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  battle  of  Morgarten.  All  this  is  utterly 
misleading.  It  is,  indeed,  just  possible  that  a  reader  closely 
scrutinizing  these  pages  might  sec  in  some  of  Dr.  Grube 's  remarks 
grounds  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  wonderful  story.  He 
might  think  it  strange  that  the  confederates  at  Kutli,  while  they 
declared  that  "  they  would  manfully  defend  their  freedom," 
should  declare  also  "  that  they  would  not  molest  the  people  or 
the  territories  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg."  The  Tell  story  would 
not  only  make  such  a  declaration  incomprehensible  ;  it  would  have 
furnished  to  the  Emperor  a  constraining  motive  for  putting  down 
what  to  him  would  have  been  the  insolent  rebellion  of  a  rude 
peasantry.  It  would  be  no  more  difficult  to  give,  as  Billiet  gives 
in  his  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  the  true 
narrative  of  the  time,  than  to  exhibit  in  its  proper  light  the 
cause  which  brought  about  tho  death  of  the  Breseian  Arnold. 

We  have  taken  a  few  only  of  many  passages  on  which,  if  we 
spoke  of  them  at  all,  we  should  be  compelled  to  make  similar 
remarks:  but  we  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  show  that  for  blind 
readers  this  volume  is  but  a  questionable  boon.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  Dr.  Grube  writes  vigorously,  and  many  of  the 
pictures  which  he  draws  are  vivid  and  effective.  But  in  such  a 
work  as  this  the  duty  of  distinguishing  fact  from  fiction  is  para- 
mount ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  author  and  the  translator  have 
adequately  discharged  it. 


HARTLEIGII  TOWERS.* 

THE  short  stories  of  which  the  names  are  given  on  Mr?.  Milne 
Bae's  title-page,  with  another  of  more  recent  date  which  we 
bad  lately  occasion  to  notice,  have  appeared  anonymously,  their 
authorship  being  now  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  under  the 
shelter  of  what  lawyers  describe  as  "  coverture."  Hartleiyh  Toivers 
is  an  experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  and,  as  the  first  attempt  of  its 
author  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  novelist,  is  entitled  to  consi- 
deration from  the  writer's,  and  not  merely  from  the  critic's  point 
of  view.  It  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  some  defects  of  work- 
manship which  practice  and  experience  will  perhaps  remedy  ;  but 
the  motive  and  aim  which  are  evident  throughout  this  story 
will  go  far  to  compensate  for  any  artistic  shortcomings  which  may 
he  apparent  in  it.  The  customary  transition  from  the  child's  story- 
hook  to  the  "  library  "  novel  is  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  corresponding  step  in  poetical  literature  described  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century : — 

With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears 
Ere  Miss,  as  yet,  completes  her  infant  years  ; 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain — 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain. 

We  make  the  quotation  from  .English  Bards  without  change, 
though  "  whining  "  may  perhaps  bo  an  epithet  little  deserved  by 
the  child's  story-book  of  the  present  day,  while  not  a  few  of  the 
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modern  novels  which  are  offered  to  our  "  choir  of  virgins"  in  tho 
morning  room  or  on  tho  seashore  might,  have  startled  oven  the 

"  young  Catullus"  of  tho  days  before  the  Regency.  Butoven  where 

the  novelist's  art  has  strictly  limited  Itself  within  the  bounds  of 
purity,  it  may  yet  produce  a  result  which  is,  or  is  reasonably  con- 
sidered to  be,  unsuitablo  for  young  girls ;  and  tho  problem  of 
creating  a  fiction  which  shall  bo  sufficiently  interesting  without 

being  unduly  exciting  is  one  which  in  many  domestic  circles  is 
regarded  as  well  worth  (lie  trouble  of  solving.  The  attempt  at  its 
solution  is  analogous  in  literature  to  tho  eoll'eo-tavern  movement, 
in  relation  to  other  kinds  of  "  entertainment ; "  and  such  nn  ex- 
periment has  been  made  by  the  author  of  Hartleiffh  Towerx,  whoso 
work  in  its  present  form  is  meant  to  reach  a  closs  of  readers  who 
are  not  likely  either  to  take  in,  or  to  tako  up,  tho  successive  numbers 
of  a  magazine. 

The  framework  of  Harflcir/h  Towers  is  so  simple  that  the  story 
can  hardly  be  described  as  having  any  plot  whatever.    Such  plot 
as  was  requisite  to  account  for  the  only  and  very  transparent 
mystery  which  exists  involves  the  assumption  by  the  reader  of  a 
series  of  impossibilities;  not  the  least  remarkable  of  which  is 
that  the  daughter  of  a  gambler,  brought  up  with  the  under- 
standing that  her  face  was  her  fortune  and  her  future  dependent 
on  her  marriage,  should  know  so  little  of  the  world  and  of  the  law 
as  to  suppose  that  any  agreement  for  separation  from  a  mad  hus- 
band could  deprive  her  of  her  name  and  rights  as  a  married 
woman.    Her  son,  Hugh  Hartleigh,  the  hero  of  the  book,  enters 
into  possession  of  his  father's  estates  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  while 
such  a  succession  could  only  in  actual  life  have  accrued  through 
one  of  the  methods  known  to  the  law,  all  of  which  are  barred 
by  the  hypothesis  presented  to  the  reader.    If  he  succeeded  under 
a  marriage  settlement  or  an  intestacy,  his  descent  must  have  been 
formally  established,  and    he  must  have  known   his  mother's 
name ;  while  his  individual  succession  as  legatee  under  a  will  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  insanity  of  the  elder  Hartleigh.  But 
the  author  has  plainly  overlooked  the  preliminary  conditions  of  the 
situation  which  she  proposed  to  create,  and  in  which  the  mother, 
working  for  the  benefit  of  her  son's  forsaken  tenants,  was  to  remain 
unrecognized  by  the  son,  who  believed  her  to  have  died  shortly 
after  his  birth.     The  incidents  of  the  story  gather  round  a  neg- 
lected mining  population  which  had  grown  up  on  the  property  of  an 
absentee  landowner.  No  one  had  been  found  to  care  for  the  miner?, 
either  in  body  or  soul,  except  the  village  doctor,  with  whose  sudden 
death  the  scene  opens,  and  whose  daughter  takes  the  position  of 
principal  heroine  among  the  characters  of  the  novel.     But  the 
author  has  avoided  the  commonplace  device  of  making  the  con- 
version of  the  hero  from  his  misguided  ways  due  to  the  influence 
of  love  and  the  heroine,  and  has  been  careful  instead  to  trace  it  to 
the  work  and  counsel  of  his  unknown  mother,  and  to  the  example 
and  labours  of  Dr.  Carew,  surviving  in  the  character  of  the  miners 
themselves,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them.    The  main  course  of  the 
story  is  connected  only  in  the  most  incidental  way  with  the  sub- 
sidiary action,  which  appears  to  be  introduced  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  author  opportunity  for  character-drawing,  in 
a  series  of  more  or  less  independent  pictures.    Like  many  other 
lady  writers,  she  has  succeeded  admirably  in  her  sketches  of 
women,  while  many  of  her  men  are  either  dummies  or  failures. 
Men  do  not  talk  as  women  make  them  talk  in  books  ;  andlloskin's 
Club  is   as   evidently  unreal  as  the  pictures  of  Mrs.  Carew, 
Louisa  Morgan,  and  that  young  lady's  mother,  who  sits  com- 
placent in  a  green  dress  on  a  blue  chair  with  pink  ribbons  in  her 
cap,  and  who  talks  accordingly,  are  the  reverse.    But  the  best 
of  Mrs.  Eae's  sketches  of  character  is  that  of  the  faithful  old 
Scotchwoman,  a  family  servant  who  watches  over  the  second 
heroine  in  the  grim  London  square  where  dwells  an  old  miser 
something,  but  only  something,  of  the  type  of  Arthur  Gride.  This 
old  man.  Josiah  Morgan,  is  the  most  lifelike  of  the  male  characters 
outside  the  principal  stream  of  the  story ;  Caleb  Bartlett,  the  miner, 
on  his  own  side  being  nearly  as  good  as  Betty  Skinner  the  Scotch- 
woman.   But  the  real  Josiah  Morgan  would  have  lent  his  gold 
instead  of  hoarding  it ;  he  would  have  robbed  Muriel  of  her  five 
sovereigns  as  he  did,  and  cheated  the  doctor,  but  he  would  have 
turned  the  contents  of  his  black  cabinet  into  fructifying  paper 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind.    In  the  future  work  which  we  shall 
hope  to  see  from  this  author's  pen,  she  will  do  well,  after  forming 
her  idea  of  scenery  or  character,  to  test  its  congruity  with  the 
circumstances  with  which  she  surrounds  it.    Even  in  such  minor 
details  as  the  names  of  places  this  point  deserves  attention.    "  An 
old  fashioned,  ivy-clad  house"  may  have  been  "known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Oswald's  as  Mulberry  Park,  havin?  taken  its 
name  from  some  fine  old  trees  which  still  flourished  on  the 
lawn,"  although  we  should  more  naturally  connect  such  an  ad- 
dress with  a  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  or  with  an 
imposing  mansion  erected  by  some  prosperous  and  self-made 
manufacturer,  whose  next  neighbour  had  forestalled  him  in  the 
more  impressive  designation  of  "  Court,"  in  happy  ignorance 
of,  or  contempt  for,  the  manorial  rights  implied  by  that  name. 
Still,  "  Mulberry  Park  "  may  pass,  on  the  principle  laid  down' 
by  Mr.  Squeers ;  but  "  Greenwood  Gate,"  as  the  ancient  name 
of  a  street  or  road  giving  entrance  to  an  historical  city  or 
borough,  is  entirely  inadmissible.    "  Mrs.  Carew's  new  abode  at 
Greenwood  Gate  was  not  situated,  as  its  name  might  imply,  on  the 
borders  of  a  leafy  forest.    All  traces  of  the  gate,  as  well  as  of  the 
forest,  had  been  long  since  swept  away."    Without  touching  on 
the  disputed  question  whether  "  gate  "  is  equivalent  to  "  porta  " 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  London,  or  to  "  via,"  as  is  certainly  the 
case  in  the  North,  we  must  object  to  the  "  Greenwood  "  under  all 
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circumstances.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  "  'tis  merry  in 
good  green  wood,  when  the  mavis  nnd  merle  are  singing "  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  "  canonized  founder  " 
of  St.  Oswald's  or  any  of  his  unbeatined  contemporaries  would 
have  used  the  term  as  equivalent  to  "  forest."  *  The  "  green 
wood,"  which  is  more  correctly  written  in  two  words,  is  the 
wood  in  its  early  summer  foliage,  and  is  not  used  as  a  term  for 
the  forest  generally,  which  it  does  not  describe  either  in  itfautumnal 
hues  or  in  its  winter  nakedness. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  author's  conception  of  the  "  mines,"  in 
which  the  chief  interest  of  Hartleigh  Towers  centres,  that  this 
want  of  care  for  circumstances  is  most  singularly  observable.  They 
are  mines  in  the  abstract,  or  rather  they  have  an  independent  and 
dream-like  existence,  and  are  entirely  self-contained.  There  is  a 
public-house  frequented  by  the  miners,  which  passes  by  the  un- 
usual name  of  "The  Coal  and  Iron,"  and  from  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways,  it  appears  that  both  coal  and  iron  are  obtained  on  the 
estate.  But  there  is  certainly  no  railway  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  miners'  industry  can  be  conveyed  to  the  outside  world.  The 
railway  is  no  nearer  than  St.  Oswald's,  twelve  miles  from  Chads- 
thorpe,  and  the  village  is  served  by  the  Highflyer  coach  ;  while 
the  negative  evidence  is  conclusive  .against  the  existence  of  a 
canal.  The  miners,  again,  are  utterly  ignored  by  the  original 
villagers,  who  apparently  refuse  even  to  become  their  local 
customers,  and  who  burn  "  beech-logs  "  instead.  There'  are  no 
works  connected  with  the  mines,  so  far  as  the  reader  can  learn, 
no  foreman,  no  managers,  and  no  trade.  The  mines  them- 
selves were  a  standing  grievance  with  the  original  villagers  of 
Chadsthorpe.  They  occupied  "  an  undulating  tract  of  moor- 
land "  which  "  had  been  given  by  a  lord  of  the  manor  long 
ago  to  the  villagers  as  a  place  where  they  might  unmolested  feed 
their  cows  and  pigs,  aud  disport  themselves  generally.  This 
privilege  had,  however,  been  rather  suddenly  taken  from  them 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  last  Squire  Hartleigh."  This  was  the  mad 
Squire,  who,  after  passing  the  whole  of  his  earlier  life  abroad,  came 
back,  or  was  brought  back  with  his  boy,  in  middle  age  to  Hartleigh 
Towers  as  a  convenient  asylum,  in  the  charge  of  one  Dr.  Rush- 
worth,  who  combined  the  offices  of  keeper,  physician,  steward,  and 
agent  to  the  Squire  in  his  single  person.  "  One  of  Dr.  Rushworth 's 
first  acts  was  that  of  wresting  the  common  from  the  villagers  aud 
establishing  the  mines  under  cover  of  the  Squire's  authority " ; 
"  the  opening  of  a  mine  in  the  heart  of  the  furzy  common  "  being, 
it  would  seem,  a  process  as  simple  and  easy  as  the  digging  of  a 
gravel-pit  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  Dr.  Rushworth  in 
time  was  "  obliged  to  beat  rather  a  hasty  retreat  from  Chads- 
thorpe, his  connexion  with  the  mines  having  been  a  very 
close,  and  not  altogether  a  creditable,  one."  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  a  temporary  arrangement  at  first,  but,  as  it  happened, 
permanently,  by  Walter  Carew,  a  student  from  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital;  and,  by  a  close  comparison  of  dates,  we  find  that  the 
change  took  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  mad  Squire.  To 
what  extent,  however,  the  newly  arrived  doctor  succeeded  to  the 
functions  of  his  predecessor  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  ;  and 
Hugh  Hartleigh  himself,  although  some  years  of  his  boyhood  must 
have  been  passed  at  Hartleigh  Towers  subsequently  to  Walter 
Carew's  settlement  in  the  village,  is  represented  as  having  known 
nothing  about  him.  "  'Tis  strange  ! "  is  the  heir's  comment,  after 
he  has  accidentally  been  present  at  the  doctor's  funeral ;  "  he  must 
surely  have  been  a  very  different  man  from  his  predecessor  "  ;  and 
this  while  Hugh's  childish  memories,  and  especially  that  of  his 
first  home-coming  with  his  father  and  Dr.  Rushworth,  are  de- 
scribed as  being  sufficiently  clear. 

It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  unfriendly  criticism  that  we  have 
pointed  out  these  constructive  defects  in  what  is,  after  all,  a  very 
attractive  story.  Mrs.  Milne  Rae  has  shown  herself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  descriptive  power  and  of  much  insight  into 
character.  She  has  succeeded,  too,  in  one  or  two  scenes  in  which 
we  may  confess  that  we  expected  her  to  break  down  ;  a  fight,  for 
instance,  between  two  bull-dogs  in  a  miners'  public-house  being  a 
subject  manifestly  not  within  her  experience,  but  yet  one  which 
she  has  treated  skilfully  and  with  effect.  The  point  of  sympathy 
between  the  young  miner  in  his  allection  for  his  dog  and  the  young 
landlord  in  his  affection  for  his  horse  is  worked  out  with  no  little 
care,  aud  the  incident  of  the  burial  of  the  dog  in  the  Chadsthorpe 
wood  is  very  happily  conceived.  The  faults  of  detail  in  Hart- 
leigh Towers  appear  to  be  only  such  as  greater  leisure  for  revision 
might  have  enabled  the  author  to  remove  in  preparing  for  publi- 
cation in  a  completed  form  a  work  which  had  originally  appeared 
in  parts,  and  subject  therefore  to  the  usual  disadvantages  of  a 
serial  issue. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  LOOKER  has  succeeded  to  admiration 
in  identifying  herself  with  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would 
Call  the  "  subjectivity  "  of  a  blackbird.  She  describes  in  What 
the  Blackbird  Said  (George  Routledge  and  Sons)  the  emotion  of 
natural  and  not  inexcusable  disgust  with  which  a  young  blackbird 
wakened  to  find  the  world  wrapped  in  snow,  the  most  uncomfort- 
able of  the  works  of  nature.  The  complacent  confidence  and 
scientific  assurance  of  an  elderly  cock  robin,  who  has  been  told  all 
about  "  the  beautiful  crystals  "  in  snow-Hakes,  make  a  pleasing 
toil  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  blackbird.    When  the  robin  takes 


to  theology  and  final  causes,  when  he,  like  Francois  Villon,  "  com- 
mence a  entrer  en  matiere  pleine  d'erudition  et  de  bon  scavoir," 
we  sympathize  with  the  blackbird's  petulance.  But  Mrs.  Locker, 
wo  fear,  has  a  veiled  didactic  intention ;  and,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
"  on  the  side  of  the  angels,"  she  is  of  the  party  of  the  robin.  In 
spring  the  detestable  robin  came  out  in  the  line  of  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
Sandford  and  Merton.  "'You  are  surprised  at  all  these  changes, 
my  young  friends,'  he  said ;  '  did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  seasons 
never  fail  ? ' "  This  robin  must  have  been  a  member  of  a 
School  Board  in  Pythagoras's  time.  We  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  a  small  boy  aud  a  catapult  would  cut  short  his  ser- 
mon. But  children  will  probably  see  the  erudite  robin  with  more 
genial  and  friendly  eyes,  and  cannot  but  derive  much  knowledge 
from  his  remarks.  Of  Mr.  Caldecott's  capital  pictures  we  prefer 
the  first,  the  Blackbird  in  the  Snow,  which  is  worthy  of  Bewick. 
The  sketches  of  the  rook  are  amusing  ;  the  bird  has  much  the  air 
of  "Captain  Rook"  in  Thackeray's  sketch. 

The  Boys  King  Arthur  (Edited  for  Boys,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Sidney  Lanier.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — We  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  a  specially  boyish  King  Arthur.  Malory's  book,  in 
the  little  cheap  reprint  called  Prince  Arthur,  or  in  Southey's 
edition,  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  a  favourite  volume, 
not  only  with  boys  of  some  literary  turn,  but  with  boys  in  general. 
The  charming  language  of  Malory,  the  constant  and  bloody  battles, 
the  mystic  legend  of  the  Grail,  the  splendid  and  stately  rhetoric 
of  the  concluding  chapters,  make  Malory's  book  the  English 
classic  of  boyhood.  Perhaps  a  very  careful  editor  might  cut  out  a 
few  pages,  not  ten  in  all,  which  are  "  touched  with  the  adulterous 
finger  "  of  the  age  of  Edward  IV.  Mr.  Lanier  prints  many  passages 
in  brackets  when  he  cuts  a  story  short,  and  the  practice  is  tedious 
enough.  Other  italicized  words  in  brackets  give  the  meaning  of 
such  rare  and  difficult  terms  as  "assay"  and  "purvey."  In  Sir 
Ector's  speech  over  the  dead  body  of  Launcelot,  Mr.  Lanier 
prints  "  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among 
press  \crorvd~\  of  knights."  Is  this  irritating  arrangement  neces- 
sary ?  We  do  not  remember  finding  any  difficulty  in  boyhood  in 
the  English  of  Malory.  However,  even  a  severely  edited  edition 
of  Malory's  book  is  better  than  no  copy  at  all ;  and  for  this  reason 
we  think  that  Mr.  Lanier's  version  is  infinitely  the  best  of  all  the 
Christinas  books  for  boys  which  have  appeared  this  season.  If 
there  be  no  full  and  complete  edition  of  the  Morte  d' 'Arthur  avail- 
able, Mr.  Lanier's  book  will  not  inadequately  supply  its  place. 

The  Story  of  Prince  Hildebrand  and  the  Princess  Ida  (Major 
T.  S.  Seccombe.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.) 
Major  Seccombe  is  a  minstrel  who,  with  military  audacity,  makes 
"  four  "  rhyme  to  "  war."  His  story— in  which  a  pastrycook's  boy, 
after  carrying  off  the  prize  at  a  tournament,  proves  to  be  no  con- 
fectioner, but  a  prince  in  disguise — is  a  sufficiently  amusing  nar- 
rative. That  the  Prince,  armed  with  a  rapier,  should  have  fought 
a  giant  armed  with  an  axe  demonstrates  his  possession  of  truly 
royal  courage  and  cunning  in  fence.  The  pictures  are  uncommonly 
spirited.  Major  Seccombe  has  also  compiled,  and  illustrated  in 
colours,  Military  Misreadwgs  of  Shaltspere  (Same  Publishers). 
The  waggishness  of  these  designs  will  probably  win  a  smile  from 
officers  who  have  finished  the  Field  and  have  no  other  literature 
worthy  of  their  attention  on  a  wet  Sunday. 

The  Cruise  of  Ulysses  and  his  Men  (0.  M.  Bell.  Griffith  and 
Farran). — Perhaps  the  children  who  are  represented  as  object- 
ing to  the  introduction  to  these  well- told  stories  from  Homer 
were  not  mistaken  critics.  Homer's  men  justify  themselves, 
and  so,  as  a  rule,  does  Homer's  morality.  Perhaps  Christianity 
has  little  to  do  in  the  galere  of  Odysseus.  Mrs.  Bell  has 
thought  otherwise ;  but  her  introduction  is  very  short,  and  she 
soon  comes  to  business.  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop  was  justly  annoyed 
when  some  Western  archaeologist  maintained  that  "  the  ancient 
Spartans  went  ahead  of  the  present  Locofoco  ticket."  We  feel  the 
same  patriotic  resentment  when  Mrs.  Bell  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
Phaeacian  sports,  "  No  light-blue  of  Cambridge,  nor  dark-blue  of 
Oxford,  ever  pulled  oars  against  each  other  as  these  young  Greeks 
in  the  far-off  ages  ran  the  race,  or  aimed  the  bow,  or  threw  the 
massive  quoit."  Mr.  Winthrop  could  probably  out-throw  the 
Phaeacian  sportsmen  as  easily  as  did  Odysseus,  when,  in  the 
words  of  the  goddess,  "  even  a  blind  man  might  have  discerned 
his  token  by  groping  for  it,  so  far  it  stood  beyond  all  the  others." 
This  is  enough  of  fault-finding.  Mrs.  Bell's  stories  seem  to  us  to 
possess  much  of  the  merit  of  Charles  Lamb's  version  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses.  They  make  a  most  interesting  and  desirable 
gift-book  of  the  best  sort,  and  even  very  young  children  may  learn 
from  this  little  work  to  love  Homer  and  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  may  understand  the  music  of  his  hexameters.  It 
seems  odd  that  both  Mrs.  Bell  and  Charles  Lamb  translate  Aio? 
alyi6)(ov  as  if  it  meant  "  goat-nursed  Jupiter,"  or  "  Jupiter  whom 
they  fable  to  have  been  nursed  by  a  goat."  Have  they  both  pre- 
ferred the  picturesqueness  of  Chapman  to  the  real  sense  of  the 
words  ? 

Mr.  Moyr  Smith  calls  his  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch  "  a 
Northern  oddity  "  (Chatto  and  Windus).  Odd  enough  it  certainly 
is,  the  style  being  a  medley  of  Mr.  Morris's  manner,  when  he 
translates  Sagas,  with  the  slang  of  the  music-hall  and  the  penny 
comic  paper.  The  smaller  engravings  are  very  clever,  but  the 
Runic  character  of  the  wit  is  likely  to  prevent  it  from  being 
understanded  of  the  people. 

Miss  Rosina  Emmet's  Pretty  Peggy,  and  other  Ballads  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  is  illustrated  in  colours,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  Caldecott.  Poor  forlorn  Peggy  is  very  pretty,  and  so  is  the 
song  of  her  melancholy  adventure.    The  coarse  commonplace 
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"brother  John"  of  tho  legend  is  drawn  with  a  (Trent  deal  of 
humour.  Another  Bet  of  drawings  illustrate  the  feelings  of  an 
eldorly  father  it  ml  a  pretty  daughter  when  tho  time  comes  for 
leaving  a  bull.  The  other  ballads  are  not  SO  good,  and  Miss  Emmet 
has  still  much  to  learn  before  she  can  bo  a  dangerous  rival  of  Mr. 
Caldecott. 

A  Si.v  Years'  Darling :  or,  Trix  in  Town  (Ismay  Thorn.  Illus- 
trated by  T.  I'ym.  J.  F.  Shaw)  is  a  little  book  about  children, 
■which,  if  the  dignity  of  criticism  permitted,  we  would  fain  call 
"jolly."  The  adventures  of  infants  who  havo  never  been  in  London 
before,  but  who  explore  tho  Baker  Street  Bazaar  with  wonder- 
ful intrepidity,  become  expert  in  the  artillery  of  squirts,  and  long 
for  that  really  fascinating  object  a  pink  lamp-shade,  are  recounted 
with  animated  sympathy.  The  sketches  are  quite  worthy  of  tho 
stories,  and  tho  book  is  likely  to  amuse,  not  only  children,  but 
every  one  who  likes  children. 

Stories  of  Long  Ago  (Retold  by  Ascott  Hope.  With  a 
Hundred  Illustrations  by  C.  0.  Murray.  Walker). — Mr.  Ascott 
Hope  has  struck  into  a  new  vein  of  storytelling,  which  is  a 
welcome  variation  from  his  usual  wild  Indian  tales.  "  The  Dog 
of  Moutargis  "  is  always  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  romantic 
of  quadrupeds,  but  unluckily  he  looks  of  a  dill'erent  breed  in  Mr. 
Murray's  centre  picture  from  what  he  does  in  the  other  two.  We 
are  sorry  for  Queen  Guinevere,  who  fares  so  very  badly  in  "  Sir 
Lanval,"  and  prefer  to  think  of  her  as  she  appears  in  the  Idyls 
of  the  King,  and  not  as  the  sort  of  person  she  seems  to  have 
been  at  this  period  of  her  history.  Children  will  be  terribly 
puzzled  by  the  story  of  "  Ilavelock,"  and  will  look  in  vain  among 
the  lists  of  the  Queens  of  England  for  one  named  Goldborough, 
and  they  are  certain  to  mix  her  husband  up  with  the  hero  of  the 
Mutiny.  Tnis,  however,  cannot  be  helped.  The  stories,  which 
are  gathered  from  all  sources,  are  very  well  told,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admirable. 

Drifting  (T.  Buchanan  Reed.  With  Designs  by  Miss  L.  B. 
Humphrey.  Sonneuschein). — Drifting  is  a  short  and  not  very 
wise  poem  about  a  soul  who  takes  a  mental  voyage  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  the  scenery  "and  produce  of 
the  country.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  pretty  enough,  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  one  that  refers  to  Vesuvius.  The 
mountain  looks  soft  and  pulpy ;  and,  from  a  suggestion  in  the 
accompanying  view  about  the  "  volcanic  lands,"  we  at  first 
imagined  that  Vesuvius  was  supposed  still  to  be  in  a  semi-liquid 
state.  But,  as  the  mainland  shows  distinct  traces  of  an  inhabited 
city,  this  supposition  must  be  erroneous. 

Our  Next-door  Neighbour  (Stella  Austin.  Master  and  Co.)  is 
a  capital  story  of  some  amusing  and  mischievous  little  children 
and  their  temporary  next-door  neighbour,  a  delicate  boy,  with 
whom  they  make  friends.  Molly  and  Sibyl  are  very  talkative, 
curious  young  ladies ;  and,  when  they  have  in  vain  tried  to  coax 
their  grandmamma  to  call  on  the  people  who  have  taken  the  big 
house  next  to  them,  they  leave  her  card  themselves,  with  their 
names  written  underneath.  Their  conversations  on  points  of 
decorum  are  always  most  diverting. 

Holiday  Times  (H.  F.  Hamilton.  Ilatchards).— It  is  refresh- 
ing to  meet  with  a  book  like  Holiday  Times,  where  the  children 
are  natural  and  well-behaved,  but  not  by  any  means  goody.  They 
have  adventures  and  get  into  scrapes,  like  their  elders  and  betters, 
but  they  manage  to  scramble  out  of  them  without  any  harm. 
The  children  have  a  grown-up  cousin  whom  they  are  all  very  fond 
of,  whose  name  of  Robert  Thomas  has  been  shortened  into  Bobbie- 
Tom. 

Flora  Symbolica ;  including  Floral  Poetry,  Original  and  Selected 
(John  Ingram.  Warne  and  Co.)— This  is  one  of  those  terrible 
gift-books  that  every  Christmas  depress  our  minds  by  their  tedious 
efforts  after  something  appropriate  to  the  season.  The  colouring 
of  the  illustrations  is  coarse  and  hard,  and  in  some  cases,  no- 
tably that  of  the  maidenhair  (p.  36),  the  pictures  are  absolutely 
unrecognizable.  The  letterpress  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  illus- 
trations. Not  content  with  lengthy  quotations,  mostly  well-known, 
from  the  poets,  Mr.  Ingram  does  not  spare  us  long  poems  written  by 
himself  and  his  family,  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  as  the 
following  remark  appended  to  a  paper  on  the  Mezereon  (coquetry) 
implies.  "Alas!  how  many  have  lived  to  find  that  loving  means 
something  more  than  jesting  !  Ladies  fair,  take  heed  in  time  ;  as 
for  male  coquettes,  although  they  have  been  heard  of  in  song,  let  us 
hope  that  such  despicable  creatures  as  they  would  be  are  only 
the  offspring  of  fiction.  How  many  have  been  no  more  fortunate 
in  their  wooing  when  wasting  their  time  on  a  heartless  coquette 
than  the  hero  of  these  lines  !  "  What  Mr.  Ingram's  criticism  is 
■worth  may  be  judged  from  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  poem 
of  Eliza  Cook's,  two  verses  of  which  begin  as  follows : — 

My  own  laud  !  my  own  land,  where  freedom  finds  her  throne  land  ; 
and 

My  brave  land,  my  brave  land !    Oh,  may'st  thou  be  my  grave  land ! 

Afternoon  Tea  (J.  G.  Sowerby  and  H.  H.  Emmerson.  Warne 
and  _  Co.)— This  is  a  very  pretty  book,  with  pictures  after  the 
fashion  of  Kate  Greenaway's,  but  with  much  better  rhymes.  We 
particularly  like  the  drawing  of  the  two  .little  Quakers  coming 
from  meeting,  and  of  the  five  uncompromising  pansies.  Children 
are  learning  now  what  puzzled  their  fathers  and  mothers  in  their 
childhood,  how  it  was  possible  to  play  in  the  quaint,  old-fashioned 
dresses  of  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Jenny  and  the  Insects  (Illustrated  by  Giacomelli.  Nelson  and 
Sons).— In  this  book  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  insects  is  conveyed  through  the  conversations  of  a 


little  girl  with  some  of  these  tiny  creatures.  Children  who  arta 
fond  of  natural  history  may  learn  much  from  its  pages,  but  those 
who  are  not — a  largo  class,  it  is  to  bo  fearod — will  throw  it  aside 
for  lighter  literature, 

There  is  always  tho  grave  objection  to  such  books  as  A  Popular 
History  of  Science  (Robert  Routledge,  FC.S.  Koutledge)  that 
peoplo  who  are  capablo  of  reading  and  understanding  this  would 
also  be  capablo  of  reading  and  understanding  tho  standard  works 
on  tho  subject.  Setting  this  objection  aside,  tho  book  is  valuable 
for  containing  an  immense  deal  of  matter,  not  only  on  astronomy, 
with  its  kindred  sciences  of  electricity  and  optics,  but  on  zoology, 
botany,  and  geology.  Indeed  the  chief  fault  of  the  book  appears 
to  bo  that  it  has  dealt  with  too  many  things  with  too  great  detail 
for  a  "  popular  history." 

California  (Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.  Nelson). — This  is  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  California  and  its  productions,  told  clearly, 
simply,  and  briefly.  The  drawings  with  which  it  is  furnished 
give  a  good  notion  of  the  country. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  seem  to  bear  off  the  prize  for  the  prettiest 
Christmas  Cards.  Little  songs,  with  music,  are  neatly  printed  on 
the  inside  of  tablets,  charmingly  decorated.  Flowers,  cats,  collie 
dogs,  jars,  Japanese  fans,  and  similar  objects,  are  designed  with 
care,  and  coloured  with  sumptuous  indifference  to  expense.  A 
very  original  card  represents  day  dawning  on  the  fleet  of  Hengist 
and  Ilorsa  as  it  approaches  the  shores  of  Albion. 

Messrs.  De  La  Rue's  Diaries,  pocket-books,  and  purses  have 
reached  us.  These  objects  of  art  and  usefulness  scarcely  need  our 
praise,  as  their  good  repute  has  been  won  after  the  general  ex- 
perience of  many  years.  While  we  admire  the  neatness  of  the 
waistcoat  pocket-book,  a  kind  of  peaceful  derringer  among  pocket- 
books,  we  cannot  praise  the  blind-tooling  or  the  cover  of  a  larger 
article.  The  internal  arrangements  make  up  for  the  error  of  an 
artist  who  is  not  quite  a  Bauzonnet. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
1. 

'  rUTE  French  Christmas  Books  of  this  year  seem  to  be  thus  far 
J-  a  good  deal  less  interesting  and  amusing  than  those  of  last 
year.  Since  M.  Bertall's  series  of  volumes,  which  were  alike  in- 
teresting in  letterpress  and  illustrations,  has  ceased  to  be  continued 
so  as  to  come  in  handily  for  the  etrennes  of  the  New  Year,  one 
naturally  turns  first  to  the  books  which  the  untiring  M.  Jules 
Verne  continues  to  produce.  An  author  who  writes  so  much  and! 
so  much  in  one  style  cannot  be  always  at  his  best,  and  it  is  in  M. 
Verne's  case  unfortunate  for  this  year's  book  that  last  year's 
seemed  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  charge  that  its  writer's  in- 
vention was  in  danger  of  being  worn  out.  Les  Cinq  Cents 
Millions  de  la  Begum  was  as  good  as  anything  that  M.  Verne 
had  ever  written.  It  bristled  with  exciting  situations 
and  impossibilities  which  the  writer  made  possible,  and  was 
so  artfully  constructed  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  never 
flagged  until  the  end  was  reached.  The  characters  had  about 
them  a  pleasant  melodramatic  flavour,  and  the  work  was  full 
of  vigour  and  freshness  when  one  had  once  got  over  the  necessarily 
unexciting  explanation  which  began  it.  From  this  La  Maison  a 
Vapeur  (Hetzel  et  Cie)  is  a  distinct  falling  off".  The  notion  of 
a  gigantic  mimic  elephant  in  which  is  contained  a  steam-engine, 
capable  of  dragging  two  huge  cars  or  movable  houses  over  the 
roads  of  India,  is  ingenious  enough,  and  gives  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  exciting  scenes  ;  but  these  opportunities  are  employed 
with  something  less  than  M.  Verne's  accustomed  skill.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  situation  upon  which  these  scenes  depend  is  an 
attractive  one.  The  elephant-engine  with  its  cars,  or,  as  it  is 
constantly  called,  "  Steam-House,"  originally  constructed  to  gratify 
the  whim  of  a  rajah,  is  bought  by  a  certain  Colonel  Munro,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Nana  Sahib  there  exists,  for  good  reasons, 
on  both  sides  a  deadly  feud.  In  his  "  matter  of  inducement  "to  this 
state  of  things,  M.  Verne  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  say  every 
ill-tempered  and  disagreeable  thing  that  he  can  about  the 
behaviour  of  the  English  troops  to  whom  was  confided  the  task  of 
suppressing  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Indeed  M.  Verne's  treatment  oi 
the  matter  recalls  unpleasantly  the  times  when  no  Frenchman 
spoke  of  England  and  Englishmen  without  more  or  less  open  detes- 
tation. This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  impolite  and  injudicious.  M. 
Verne  is  a  clever  writer  of  a  kind  of  literature  which  he  did  not 
perhaps  invent,  but  which  he  has  certainly  made  popular,  and  in 
many  cases  deservedly  popular,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
quackery  mixed  up  with  his  scientific  smatterings  mav  not  do 
some  harm.  However  that  may  be,  M.  Verne  is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  an  historian,  and  in  future  he  will  do  well  either  to  leave 
such  great  themes  as  he  has  here  chosen  to  tamper  with  entirely 
alone,  or  to  get  some  better  instruction  before  he  ventures  on 
touching  them.  When  M.  Verne  gets  upon  his  own  ground,  he  is 
generally  amusing,  if  nothing  else  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
this  book  he  is  too  often  terribly  dull.  The  adventures  with 
savages,  wild  beasts,  and  so  on,  are,  to  speak  familiarly,  not  a 
patch  upon  the  adventures  which  Captain  Mayne  Reid  would 
have  made  out  of  the  same  materials.  It  may  be  granted  that 
they  are  as  extravagant  as,  and  even  more  extravagant  than,  the 
things  which  happened  to  the  many  persons  young  and  old  whom 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  made  dear  to  our  boyhood  ;  but  their  extra- 
vagance is  a  dry  and  deliberate  extravagance  which  carries  no  con- 
viction with  it.  The  attempt  at  humour  in  the  character  of  Mathias 
Van  Guitt  is  a  very  poor  attempt,  depending  as  it  does  on  an  un- 
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successful  imitation  of  a  character  devised  by  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet.  The  secret  of  the  madwoman  known  as  La  jiamme 
en-ante  is  from  the  first  an  open  secret ;  the  scene  in  which  her 
husband  recognizes  her  misses  great  opportunities  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  contains  great  faults,  and  the  end  of  the  book  is  both 
duil  and  perfunctory.  Altogether,  M.  Verne's  performance  of 
this  year  is  both  poor  and  disagreeable.  It  has,  however,  one 
remarkable  merit.  Many  French  writers  would  do  well  to  copy 
and  paste  up  iu  their  studies  this  footnote: — "  Une  femme  non  titree, 
qui  epouse  un  baronet  ou  un  chevalier,  prend  le  titre  de ' lady'  devant 
le  nom  de  son  mari.  Maiscette  qualification  de '  lady '  ne  pent  preceder 
le  nom  de  bapteme,  car  dans  ce  eas  elle  est  uniquernent  reservee 
aux  filles  de  pairs." 

In  a  less  degree,  but  in  the  same  kind,  the  merit  of  M.  Biart's 
production  this  year  is  below  that  of  last  year.  La  frontiare 
indienne  (Hetzel  et  Cie)  is  full  enough  of  incident  of  various 
kinds,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  approach  the  excitement  which 
he  provided  for  his  readers  last  year,  and  there  is  a  certain  pedantic 
air  about  the  instruction  thrown  in  which  curiously  illustrates 
some  remarks  made  some  time  ago  in  these  columns  concerning 
some  works  of  a  different  calibre.  M.  Biart's  book,  in  short,  gives 
new  colour  to  the  impression  that  "  goodboyism  "  is  a  dangerously 
catching  disease. 

M.  Dequet's  Histoire  de  mon  oncle  et  de  ma  tante  (Hetzel  et  Cie) 
is,  as  to  this  matter,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  work  just 
mentioned.  Here  we  come  again  upon  the  good  old-fashioned 
flavour  of  children's  books.  The  hero  of  the  book  recounts  his 
own  mischief-making,  as  well  as  his  better  deeds,  with  an  engaging 
and  refreshing  simplicity,  and  there  is  an  air  of  reality  about  the 
"whole  story  which  is  decidedly  pleasing.  "Mon  oncle,"  "ma 
tante,"  the  Cavalier  Francois,  M.Oscar,  the  terrifying  .Saint-Cyprien, 
and  the  hero  of  the  narrative  are  all  personages  with  whom  we 
are  glad  to  have  become  acquainted,  and  whose  acquaintance  we 
can  safely  advise  young  readers  to  make.  The  pictures  are  spirited, 
and  correspond  well  with  the  text. 

The  Histvire  dHune  montagne  (Par  Elisee  Reclus.  Hetzel  et 
Cie)  is  a  work  something  after  the  manner  of  the  late  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  the  nature  of  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title. 
The  style  is  good  and  clear,  and  the  illustrations  by  M.  Benett, 
who  also  illustrates  M.  Verne's  book  above  spoken  of,  are  capital. 

The  edition  of  Les  chroniques  de  J.  Froissart  (Hachette  et  Cie), 
which  is  described  as  "  edition  abregee,  avec  texte  rapproche  du 
francos  moderne,  par  Mme  de  Witt,  n6e  Guizot,"  is  among  the 
very  best  books  of  the  season.  The  printing  is  as  good  as  it 
can  possibly  be,  and  the  illustration  of  the  work,  which  comprises 
"  ii  planches  en  chromolithographie,  12  lettres  et  titres  im- 
primes  en  couleur,  2  cartes,  33  grandes  compositions  tirees  en  noir 
et  252  gravures  d'apres  les  monuments  et  les  manuscrits  de 
lepoque,"  is  a  triumph  of  skill  and  care.  Some  of  the  "  gravures 
d'apres  les  manuscrits  de  l'epoque  "  are  delicious. 

The  two  volumes  for  1880  of  Le  journal  de  la  jeunesse 
(Hachette  et  Cie)  are  well  up  to  the  mark,  and  are,  as  usual, 
full  of  artfully  varied  matter,  calculated  to  attract  boy  and 
girl  readers.  People  who  want  their  children  to  learn  to  read 
French  in  a  pleasant  way  might  do  well  to  take  in  this 
magazine. 

Jn  the  Aventures  du  prince  Ch'enevis  (Hetzel  et  Cie)  we  re- 
cognize an  old  friend  whom  we  knew  and  loved  long  ago  in  an 
English  dress,  under  the  title  of  Prince  Hempseed.  It  is  a  confes- 
sion of  ignorance,  but  we  must  confess  to  having  learnt  with  sur- 
prise that  the  book  is  by  M.  Leon  Gozlan.  The  surprise  was  not 
one  of  an  unmixediy  pleasant  character,  for  we  learnt  at  the  same 
time  that  M.  Gozlan  had  written  not  only  the  book,  which  is 
charming,  but  also  a  preface  to  it,  the  pedantic  and  didactic 
character  of  which  is  very  far  from  charming,  and  which 
in  the  English  version  was  wisely  suppressed.  However,  no  one 
is  obliged  to  read  prefaces,  and  this  particular  preface  had  better 
be  skipped  by  lovers  of  fairy  stories.  However  M.  Gozlan  may 
prate,  like  tbe  Counsellor  in  Hans  Andersen,  about  "  putting  stuff 
into  a  child's  head,"  tbe  Prince  Ch'enevis  will  rank  as  a  fairy  story, 
and  by  its  excellence  in  that  line  will  excuse  the  detestable 
preface  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  wonderful  feats  which 
the  little  Prince  and  his  troop  of  animals  perform  do  not  belong 
one  bit  less  to  the  region  of  enchantment  than  do  the  "souris 
blanches  qui  se  metamorphosent  en  chevaux,"  at  which  M. 
Gozlan  was  pleased  to  sneer  in  a  high  and  mighty  fashion.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  sermonizing  against 
fairy  stories,  he  couid  not  help  writing  what  is  in  its  essence  a 
fairy  story,  and  a  very  delightful  one,  condones  his  lese-feerie.  M. 
Sertoli's  illustrations  to  the  story  have  lost  nothing  of  their  old 
charm. 

In  Uebes  et  joujoux  (Hetzel  et  Cie)  M.  Lemonnier  tells  us  of 
the  curiously  exciting  dream  of  a  wooden  soldier,  of  various 
things  which  happened  on  a  Christmas  night,  of  the  adventures  of 
a  toy  commissionnaire,  and  of  other  pleasant  matters,  for  which 
pleasant  illustrations  have  been  provided  by  MM.  Geoilroy  and 
Becker. 

M.  Laurie's  adaptation  from  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  called  Le 
chef  au  bracelet  d'or  (Hetzel  et  Cie),  is  well  done,  and  is  capi- 
tally illustrated  by  M.  Benett. 

La  pie  de  Marguerite  (Texte  par  P.  J.  Stahl,  dessins  de 
Pirodon)  is  a  bird  of  a  most  attractive  character,  whose  tricks, 
friendships,  enmities,  and  adventures  will  interest  every  right- 
minded  child. 

The  facts  that  Charles  Nodier  wrote  and  Tony  Johannot  illus- 
trated Tresor  des  fives  et  Jieurs  des  pois  (Hetzel  et  Cie)  are 


warrant  enough  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  to  which  M.  P.  J. 
Stahl  has  prefixed  a  well-considered  and  well-written  little  preface, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  says  truly  enough: — "  Tresor  des  feves  et 
Jieurs  des  pois,  Le  genie  Bonhomme,  L'histoire  du  chien  de  Bria- 
quet,  devaient  trouver  place  a,  tous  titres  et  avant  tous  autres  dans 
une  collection  ou  Ton  s'est  propose  d'offrir  aux  enfants  des  livres 
qui,  apres  avoir  amuse  leur  jeune  age,  pussent  laisser  dans  leur 
souvenir  d'autres  traces  que  ces  ouvrages  mediocres  qu'on  met 
d'ordinaire  entre  leurs  mains,  et  qui  ne  repondent  qu'au  besom 
frivole  du  moment  sans  rien  reserver  pour  l'avenir." 

Une  legon  d 'equitation  (Hetzel)  relates  and  exhibits  in  coloured 
plates  what  happened  to  the  Vicomte  de  ,  who  was  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  win  a  celebrated  trick  horse  in  a  tombola  got  up  at 
the  Cirque  Americain. 

Mademoiselle  Suzon  (Hetzel)  is  well  enough  so  far  as  the  text 
goes;  but  the  illustrations  are  among  the  most  hideous  things  ever 
seen. 

M.  Stahl's  L'ecole  buissonniere  et  ses  suites,  with  M.  Jundt's 
drawings  (Hetzel),  can  be  safely  recommended  to  our  young 
friends  as  an  amusing  work. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  brothers  Grimm  (1)  undoubtedly  deserve  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Dioscuri  of  German  philology;  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  comparison  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  intellectually, 
one  was  immortal  and  the  other  mortal.  If  less  eminent  than 
Jacob  Grimm,  however,  Wilhelni  Grimm  was  in  no  respect  less 
amiable,  or  a  less  honourable  representative  of  the  character  of  the 
scholar  in  its  fairest  development.  Nor  was  he  in  any  way  inferior 
to  his  brother  as  a  letter-writer,  and  their  mutual  correspondence 
during  their  occasional  separations  in  their  youth  forms  as  credit- 
able and  agreeable  a  volume  of  the  kind  as  has  often  been  given  to 
the  world.  It  extends  from  1805  to  181 5,  and  falls  into  six  sec- 
tions, four  comprising  Jacob's  absences  from  home,  and  two  Wil- 
helm's.  Three  of  Jacob's  journeys  were  made  to  Paris,  a  place 
which  he  abhorred.  From  January  to  September  1805  he  was 
there  on  a  visit  to  Savigny ;  he  accompanied  the  Allied  troops 
thither  in  1814,  and  was  there  again  from  September  to  December 
1815.  He  was  also  at  Vienna  from  September  1814  to  June  1815. 
Wilhelm's  visits  were  made  to  Halle  from  April  to  September  1809, 
and  to  Berlin  from  September  to  December  in  the  same  year.  The 
subjects  of  the  letters  are  usually  the  brothers'  philological 
studies  and  undertakings,  interspersed  with  family  affairs,  notices 
of  recent  books,  and  occasionally  anecdotes  of  Brentano,  Arnim, 
and  other  members  of  their  literary  circle.  They  give  a  most 
lively  picture  of  their  zeal  in  collecting  materials  for  their  works, 
of  their  manly  patriotism  and  truly  fraternal  spirit,  of  their  general 
simplicity,  dignity,  and  devotedness.  The  only  letters  which 
diverge  very  far  from  the  tranquil  paths  of  scholarship  are  those 
from  Jacob  during  the  campaign  of  1814,  which  record  his  obser- 
vations on  the  behaviour  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
French,  but  add  little  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Of  the  Vienna  Congress  he  speaks  with  the  usual  aversion  of 
patriotic  Germans.  Wilhelm's  letters  are  in  general  the  more 
entertaining  and  full  of  news.  His  deference  to  the  senior  and 
more  celebrated  brother  is  very  marked  and  touching,  and  his  af- 
fection is  amply  returned.  On  the  whole,  domestic,  even  more 
than  literary,  interest  is  the  leading  feature  of  this  charming 
volume. 

Biographies  are  so  commonly  unsatisfactory  that  he  who  deems 
himself  entitled  to  one  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands  during  his  lifetime.  Such  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  illustrious  Franz  Liszt's  course  of  action  ;  for,  although 
the  work  before  us  (2)  bears  the  name,  and  is  no  doubt  the  bond 
fide  composition,  of  L.  Raniann,  it  is  very  evidently  an  inspired 
composition,  in  the  sense  in  which  inspiration  is  allowed  to  be 
no  guarantee  for  infallibility.  Herr  Rainann  condescends  to 
no  statement  of  the  sources  of  his  information,  except  in  so  far  as 
concerns  purely  musical  matters ;  and  internal  evidence  demon- 
strates that,  for  all  biographical,  critical,  and  psychological  details, 
resort  has  been  made  to  the  fountain-head.  In  Liszt's  own  hands, 
his  biography  assumes  as  much  the  guise  of  an  Apologia  as  Cardinal 
Newman's,  with  the  distinction  that,  whereas  Newman's  apology 
tended  to  show  that  no  apology  was  necessary,  Liszt  is  perpetually 
purging  himself  of  his  own  sins  by  the  easy  expedient  of  confessing 
the  sins  of  others.  Anything  irregular  in  music  and  morals  i3 
held  to  be  as  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  residence  in  Paris  as 
a  wet  coat  by  a  tumble  into  the  Thames.  We  will  not  inquire  too 
curiously  whether  Liszt  would  ever  have  been  anything  without 
the  residence  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  Chopin  and 
Paganini,  Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz,  George  Sand  and  the  Countess 
d'Agoult.  Thus  much  at  least  is  clear,  that  without  it  Herr 
Ramann's  biography  would  have  possessed  little  interest  or  value 
except  for  musicians.  The  picture  of  the  brilliant,  but  feverish, 
society  of  the  first  decade  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  is,  however, 
highly  attractive,  absurd  as  is  the  attempt  to  represent  it  as  the 
corrupter  of  one  in  whom  all  its  failings  were  innate.  The  treat- 
ment of  Mme.  d'Agoult,  in  particular,  must  effectually  dispose  of 


(1)  Briefwechsel  zwisclien  Jacob  und  Willichn  Grimm  aits  dcr  Jugendzeit. 
Ilciausgegeben  von  H.  Grimm  unci  G.  Hinricbs.  Weimar:  Bohlau.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Franz  Liszt.  Von  L.  Ramann.  Bel.  r.  Leipzig :  Breitkopf  und 
Hiirtel.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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tho  notion  that  every  Hungarian  is  ipso  facto  a  high-minded 
cavalier. 

Dr.  Sehliomann's  sumptuous  work  on  Troy  (3),  appearing  simul- 
taneously in  an  English  version,  will  receive  fuller  and  litter  notico 
in  another  place,  lloro  wo  may  draw  attention  to  it  as  a  magnificent 
example  of  what  may  ho  characterized  as  tho  English  school  of 
researoh,  the  method  which  makes  it  its  first  business  to  collect 
facts  from  which  generalizations  may  he  subsequently  deduced. 
This  implies  no  ignorant  disdain  of  theory.  Had  Dr.  Schliexnann 
formed  no  theory  respecting  tho  site  of  Homeric  Troy,  ho  would 
have  taken  no  practical  steps;  had  ho  been  a  theorist  and  nothing 
more,  his  pen  would  never  have  been  justified  by  his  pickaxe".  The 
simple  putting  of  a  spade  iuto  the  ground  has  dispelled  delusions 
which  threatened  not  merely  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  Greek 
history,  but  to  confuse  and  pervert  Greek  mythology,  and  through 
it  all  other  mythologies.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr. 
Schliotnaim's  views  on  such  comparatively  minor  matters  as  the 
identification  of  Priam's  very  palace  and  Agamemnon's  actual 
tomb,  he  has  at  all  events  placed  the  historical  groundwork  of 
Homeric  fiction,  and  the  personality  of  Homer  himself,  among 
the  rank  of  indisputable  truths.  Like  most  great  things,  the 
secret  of  this  great  success  is  exceeding  simple  ;  it  is  merely  Dr. 
Schliemann's  readiness  to  give  Homer  credit  for  knowing  his  own 
subject. 

The  correspondence  of  two  such  men  as  Gauss  and  Bessel  (4) 
is  naturally  of  the  highest  interest  to  astronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians. It  commences  in  1804  with  Gauss's  request  to  Bessel  for 
assistance  in  calculating  the  geocentric  positions  of  the  newly 
discovered  asteroids,  and  terminates  in  1844.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  the  number  of  letters  exchanged  annually  is 
six  or  eight,  and  they  relate,  almost  without  exception,  to  im- 
portant objects  of  research  occupying  the  attention  of  the  philo- 
sophers at  the  time.  The  more  strictly  astronomical  portion  of 
the  correspondence  commonly  proceeds  from  Bessel,  the  mathe- 
matical from  Gauss  ;  and  its  lofty  and  disinterested  tone  is  equally 
honourable  to  each. 

The  history  of  Herr  Loehnis's  (5)  correspondence  is  a  curious 
one.  The  letters  were  addressed  by  him  to  his  son  when  placed  at 
an  Antwerp  boarding-school,  and  are  printed  by  the  young  gentle- 
man as  a  testimonial  to  his  schoolmaster.  It  does  not  precisely 
appear  why  their  publication  should  be  deemed  a  compliment  to 
the  latter ;  it  is  more  obvious  that  the  superhuman  patience  of  the 
inditing  father  and  the  perusing  son  redound  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  house  of  Loehnis.  They  are  really  very  excellent  letters 
of  advice  and  instruction,  liberally  garnished  with  judicious  cita- 
tions from  approved  authors ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  guarantee 
them  a  much  larger  public  in  print  than  they  have  already  enjoyed 
in  MS. 

A  history  of  comparative  philology  would  be  a  very  useful 
work,  and  Herr  Delbriick's  (6)  introduction  is  not  devoid  of  merit 
as  a  contribution  to  the  subject.  The  writer,  however,  has 
cramped  himseif  by  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  tho  mere  theory 
of  philology.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  method 
which,  while  Bopp  and  Grimm  and  Schleicher  are  mentioned  with 
due  honour,  altogether  obscures  such  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
philology  as  Rawlinson's  decipherment  of  the  Behistan  inscrip- 
tions, or  Prichard's  demonstration  of  the  Aryan  affinities  of  the 
Celtic  nations.  Herr  Delbruck  has  written  a  chapter  in  the  story 
well  enough  to  encourage  him  to  attempt  writing  the  remainder. 

An  introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon,  by  K.  Korner  (7),  and  a  Gothic 
grammar  by  W.  Braune  (8),  appear  very  useful  introductions  to 
their  respective  languages.  The  former  is  particularly  re- 
commended by  a  copious  chrestomathy,  with  a  vocabulary  and 
copious  notes. 

Dr.  Lotz's  translation  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (9), 
the  earliest  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  have  bequeathed  any  im- 
portant inscriptions  to  posterity,  is  accompanied  by  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  original  according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Schrader,  and 
has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  revision  b}'  Dr.  Delitzsch. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  present  the  ripest  fruits  of  German 
scholarship  in  a  department  which,  alter  an  unaccountable  delay, 
it  is  beginning  to  appropriate  in  good  earnest.  The  inscriptions 
offer  the  usual  monotonous  chronicle  of  victories,  sieges,  submis- 
sions of  enemies  and  the  leading  away  of  captives,  interspersed  with 
Te  Deums  to  one  or  other  of  the  seven  principal  deities  invoked  at 
the  beginning  of  the  whole.  Some  minor  details,  if  only  the 
translation  is  correct,  possess  special  interest,  such  as  the  occurrence 
of  elephants  in  Harran  so  late  as  Tiglath-Pileser's  time  ;  and  the 

(3)  Ilius  :  Stadt  und  Land  der  Trojuner.  Von  Dr.  II.  Sehliemann. 
Leipzig  :  Brockliaus.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Brief weciuel  zwischen  Gauss  and  Bessel.  Herausgegeben  auf  Veran- 
lassung  der  Koniglich  Preussischen  Afcademie der  Wissenschat'ten.  Leipzig: 
Engelmann.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Brief emeines  Voters.  Ilerausgegeben  von  C.  A.  Loehnis.  London: 
Triibncr  &  Co. 

(6)  Eiideitung  in  das  Sjpraclistudium ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschiclite  und 
Methodik  der  tergleichenden  Sprachfarschung.  Von  B.  DelbrUck.  Leipzig: 
Breitkopf  und  H&rteL    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Einleitung  in  das  Stndium  der  Angelsiichsischen  Grammatik,  Text, 
Ihbersetzung,  Anmcrliungcn,  Glussar.  Von  K.  Korner.  2  The.  llcilbronn: 
Henninger.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate 

(8)  Gnthisclte  Grammatik;  mil  einigen  Lesestileken  und  Wortverzeichniss, 
Von  W.  Braune.    Halle  :  Nicmeyer.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Die  Inschrifteu  Tiglathpilesers  I.  in  transskribierten  Assyrisehem 
Grundtext,  mil  Uebersctzung  vnd  Kommenlar.  Von  Dr.  Lotz.  Leipzig: 
Uinrichs.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


transplantation  of  useful  trees  and  fruits  from  tho  territory  of  tho 
conquered  nations  to  Assyria. 

Tho  "'Epiphanies4' in  tho  life  of  Christ  (10)  aro  his  Baptism, 
Temptation,  and  Transfiguration.  Herr  Steinmoyor  assorts  the 
"reality "of  them  all,  though  it  is  not  quito  clear  whether  ho 
understands  their  object ivo  reality.  A  second  volume  will  deal 
with  the  "  Theophames." 

Kant's  philosophy  is  investigated  in  two  of  its  principal  aspects 
by  Herr  Plhideror  (11)  and  Herr  Rehmko  (12),  whose  works, 
though  not  professedly  commentaries,  aro  substantially  based  upon 
his.  The  former  endeavours  to  show  that  the  pursuit  of  individual 
happiness  does  not  necessarily  involve  egotism ;  the  latter  pro- 
pounds a  theory  of  cognition  only  intelligible  to  trained  meta- 
physicians. 

Herr  Thiessen  investigates  tho  origin  of  tho  Buddhist  legend  in 
the  "  Dbammapada"  (13),  where  Buddha  promises  to  restore  the 
poor  woman's  son  to  life  if  only  she  will  find  a  person  who  has 
never  known  sorrow.  Similar  stories  exist  in  "Western  literature, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  Buddhist  version, 
was  derived  from  a  Greek  source.  Herr  Thiessen,  however,  seems 
to  establish  its  independent  origin  very  satisfactorily ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  indirectly  proves  that  the  Greek  version  was  borrowed — a 
conclusion  all  the  more  plausible  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
course  of  legend,  like  the  course  of  empire,  is  commonly  westward. 
It  does  nevertheless  appear  somewhat  extraordinary  that  its  beauty 
should  have  remained  invisible  until  viewed  through  a  Sanskrit 
medium,  and  that  nobody  should  have  recognized  it  while  it  was 
accessible  to  all  scholars  in  Lucian's  Life  of  the  philosopher 
Demonax. 

Edward  Grisebach's  well-known  taste  for  the  quaint  and  recherchi 
in  literature  has  found  a  legitimate  gratification  in  his  very  elegant 
rendering  of  three  Chinese  novelettes  (14)  from  the  English.  Two 
of  these  were  originally  translated  by  Dr.  Birch,  the  third  by  R. 
Thorn,  with  Dr.  Birch's  corrections.  Herr  Grisebach  is  perfectly 
justified  in  claiming  for  these  tales  more  emotion,  more  variety, 
and  in  general  a  closer  approximation  to  the  European  standard 
than  is  usually  admitted.  Their  construction  is  irreproachable, 
and  their  frequent  use  of  the  supernatural  is  effective.  Their 
defect  is  the  want  of  any  accurate  or  subtle  discrimination  of 
character ;  but  this  is  a  recent  development,  even  in  European 
novels.  We  should  recommend  Herr  Grisebach  to  extend  his 
researches  to  Mr.  Giles's  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio,  where  he 
will  find  abundance  of  tales  more  picturesque  and  imaginative 
than  those  he  has  rendered  here,  and,  from  their  brevity,  affording 
less  ground  for  criticism  on  the  score  of  imperlect  portrayal  of 
character. 

Omar  Khayyam  (15),  of  whose  name  ten  years  ago  hardly  any 
Englishman  had  heard,  may  now  be  almost  regarded  as  a  natural- 
ized English  author,  thanks  to  the  masterly  version  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. Our  literature  affords  few  examples  of  so  successful  a 
transplantation  from  one  language  into  another ;  but  the  result 
could  not  have  been  attained  in  English  without  an  extremely  free 
treatment  of  the  Persian  text.  How  free  this  has  often  been 
appears  from  the  more  accurate  rendering  of  Herr  Bodenstedt, 
which  may  win  for  Omar  the  same  general  estimation  among 
poetical  readers  in  Germany  as  he  already  enjoys  in  England. 
While,  however,  Herr  Bodenstedt's  translation' is  far  closer  than 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  both  in  verbal  fidelity  and  closeness  to  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  point 
of  form.  The  metre  he  invariably  adopts  is  a  fair  representative 
of  Omar's,  and  bears  a  Persian  stamp  ;  but  every  distinctive  trace 
of  Orientalism  frequently  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
variety  of  lyrical  measures  employed  by  Bodenstedt.  With  this 
reservation  the  translation  of  the  latter  may  be  heartily  commended 
on  the  grounds  of  elegance,  poetical  feeling,  and  completeness,  pre- 
senting the  thought  of  Omar  in  its  entirety,  and  not  a  single  phase 
of  it  only,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  done.  It  is  true  that  the  unity  of  im- 
pression is  thus  impaired,  and  that  the  reader  feels  the  ditliculty  of 
harmonizing  the  poet's  apparently  contradictory  utterances.  Herr 
Bodenstedt  rejects  both  the  mysticism  attributed  to  Omar  by  M. 
Nicolas  and  the  scepticism  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
The  key  to  Omar's  mood  has,  he  thinks,  been  found  by  an  English 
lady,  the  author  of  a  valuable  essay  upon  him  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine for  May  1879.  Omar's  sceptical  sallies,  Mrs.  Cadell  points 
out,  are  generally  confined  to  the  anthropomorphic  creed  of  Islam, 
with  its  singular  mixture  of  inexorable  fatalism  and  uncontrolled 
caprice.  When  not  thus  indirectly  polemical,  Omar  is  reverent, 
and  many  of  his  finest  strophes  are  animated  by  deep  religious  feel- 
ing. In  a  poetical  point  of  view,  Bodenstedt's  translation  is  an 
advance  even  upon  his  renowned  Mirza  Schaffy ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly  of  the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  its 
typography  and  general  ornamentation.    The  pieces  are  arranged 

(10)  Die  Epiphanien  im  Leben  des  Herrn.  Von  F.  L.  Steinmeyer. 
Berlin  :  Wiegandt  und  Grieben.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Eud'dmonismus  vnd  Egoismus.  Eine  Lhrenrettung  des  Wohl- 
prinzips.  Von  E.  Pfleiderer.  Leipzig :  Barth.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(12)  Die  Welt  uls  Wahrnehmung  und  Bcgriff.  Eine  Erkenntniss- 
theorie.  Von  J.  Rehmke.  Berlin :  Reimer.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(13)  Die  Legende  von  Kisqgotami  :  eine  literarhistorische  Untersuchung. 
Von  J.  H.  Thiessen.    Breslau:  Kobner.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Kin-ku-ki-kuan  :  neue  und  alte  Novellcn  der  Chinesischen  1001. 
Nacht.    Deutsch  von  E.  Grisebach.    Stuttgart:  Kroner.    London:  Nutt. 

(15)  Die  Litder  und  Spriic/ie  des  Omar  Chajjam.  Vevdeutscht  vod 
F.  Bodenstedt.    Breslau  :  Schletter.    London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 
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in  ten  books,  according  to  subject— an  excellent  plan,  which  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  correct  apprehension  of  the  poet's  thought. 
No  one,  for  example,  will  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  pieces 
brought  together  in  the  first  book,  or  Book  of  Eeligion,  can  have 
been  a  Persian  Lucretius  in  anything  but  the  exceptional  character 
of  his  genius,  however  sceptical  or  sensuous  may  appear  some  of 
the  other  moods  of  his  varied  and  impressionable  nature.  Boden- 
stedt  justly  compares  some  of  these  beautiful  and  large-minded 
utterances  to  Goethe.  This  translation  is  in  no  respect  a  critical 
edition,  and,  after  all  M.  Nicolas's  labours,  much,  no  doubt,  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  settlement  of  the  text  and  weeding  out  of  the 
questionable  Rubaiyat  frequently  attributed  by  MSS.  to  Omar 
Khayyam. 

" Italian  Plaster  Figures"  (16)  is  a  collection  of  lively  tourist 
sketches  from  the  South  of  Italy,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  un- 
favourable view  taken  of  Italian  economical  and  educational  pro- 
spects. Some  critical  papers  are  appended,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  an  account  of  the  attempts  of  the  Italians  to  translate 
Faust. 

"Odin's  Comfort,"  by  Felix  Dahn  (17),  is  a  romance  of  the 
eleventh  century,  intended  to  depict  the  feelings  of  the  adherents 
of  the  expiring  Norse  mythology  in  the  same  manner  as  Ibsen  and 
Rydberg  have  painted  the  classical  romanticism  of  the  age  of 
Julian.  With  some  eccentricity  and  affectation,  and  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  "  apt  alliterations  artful  aid/'  it  is  nevertheless  a 
vigorous  story,  enlivened  with  many  imaginative  legends  from  the 
Scandinavian  mythology. 

The  subject  of  Adolf  Stern's  "  Last  Humanists  "  (18)  affords 
much  scope  for  picturesque  situations,  of  which  the  author  has 
skilfully  availed  himself.  The  contrast  between  the  last  wrecks 
of  Italian  culture  after  the  Papal  and  Jesuitical  reaction  and  the 
wild  surroundings  of  the  Baltic  island  where  fate  had  flung  them 
is  powerful  and  suggestive;  and,  although  Giordano  Bruno  him- 
self speedily  disappears  ironi  the  scene,  the  strife  between  humanity 
and  barbarism,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  chief  representatives,  con- 
tinues to  form  the  animating  motive  of  the  story.  The  collision 
of  these  conflicting  principles  is  powerfully  depicted,  and  the 
reader's  sympathy  is  ably  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  children  of 
light. 

"  The  Poetess  of  Carcassonne,"  PaulHeyse's  contribution  to  the 
December  number  of  the  Rundschau  (19),  is  a  carefully  written 
story  of  serious  interest,  full  of  incident  and  variety,  laid  in  Pro- 
vence in  the  period  of  the  Troubadours,  but  with  no  especial  pre- 
tensions to  accuracy  of  local  colouring.  Catharine  II. 's  correspond- 
ence with  Baron  Grimm  is  reviewed  by  Karl  Hillebrand,  who 
draws  a  flattering  picture  of  the  great  Empress,  whose  cheerful 
and  kindly  letters,  devoid  of  reference  either  to  the  ruthlessness  of 
her  policy  or  the  disorders  of  her  private  conduct,  represent  her  in 
a  much  more  favourable  light  than  State  cares  and  Court  etiquette 
allow  to  most  sovereigns.  Mutatis  mutandis,  they  are  very  much 
such  letters  as  Augustus  may  be  supposed  to  have  written  to 
Maecenas  and  his  circle.  The  most  interesting  of  the  other  papers 
is  one  treating  of  the  ethnological  changes  undergone,  and  to  be 
undergone,  by  Asia  Minor. 

(16)  Italienische  Gyps-Figuren.  Von  W.  Kaden.  Oldenburg:  Sc  hulze. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(17)  Odhin's  Trost:  ein  nordischer  Roman  aits  den  elften  Jahrhundert. 
Von  Felix  Dahn.  Leipzig:  Breitkopf  unci  Hiirtel.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(18)  Die  letzten  Hummislen:  historischer  Roman.  Von  Adolf  Stern. 
Leipzig :  Schlickt.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(19)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Heiausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  vii.    lift.  3.  Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  will  OPEN 
January  1,  1881. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 


D 


ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR^ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

BATH  COLLEGE,  Bath.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  cornmence 
on  Saturday,  January  22,  1881.  Head-Master,  T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  St.  Peter's  College  Cambridge,  and  for  ten  years  a  Master  of 
Clifton  College. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.     The   NEXT  TERM  begins 

*  January  28th.  Scholarships  lately  gained  at  Balliol,  Queen's,  Clare,  Trinity  Hall. 
Proxime  for  the  Hertford.  Twelve  Certificates  in  July  last  in  Public  Schools  Examinations. 
In  the  Junior  School  Boys  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  Eight,  and  are  prepared  for  Scholarships 
in  this  and  other  6chools.  Special  attention  paid  to  the  elementary  instruction  of  little  boys. — 
Apply,  Key.  Dr.  Wood,  College,  Leamington. 


E  G 


COL 

Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

House  have  recently  been  completed.  Each  Boarder 
have  been  obtained 


B 


DOVER 
President 

A  Chapel  and  another  new  Boardin 
Will  now  have  a  separate  Bedroom. 

The  2nd  place  for  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  &c, 
during  the  last  year. 

Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas.    Bonrd,  £46  6s. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq. 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

R   I   G   H   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  25, 1881. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  .Secretary. 

Q     PAUL'S    COLLEGE,    STONY    STRATFO  R  D.— 

O  •  Warden-elect— H<zv.  H.  W.  McKENZIE.  Keble  Coll.,  Oxford,  late  Sub- Warden  of  S. 
Paul's.  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  in  accordance  with  Church  of  England  Principles.  Terms, 
Sixty  Guineas. —Full  particulars  from  Rev.  II.  W.  MoKexzie.  Address,  until  December  16, 
Wellington  Coll.,  Wokingham  ;  afterwards.  Stony  Stratum!. 

CTRATFORD-ON-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  tor  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  &c.   Terms,  60  and  GO  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WARDEN.  

FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 
assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

NAVAL  CADETSHIPS,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c. 
EASTMAN'S  R.N.  ACADEMY. 
BURGOYNE  HOUSE,  SOUTHSEA. 
Principal  (since  1SG0)-G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNELL. 
This  School  was  opened  in  1651,  and  conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  Eastman  until  his  death  in 
1860     Burgovnc  House  is  situated  close  to  and  directly  facing  the  Sea.     Pupils  enjoy  good 
Bathing  and  Boating.    All  Pupils  are  taught  to  Swim.    Pupils  are  received  from  Nine 
years  of  age  and  upwards.   More  than  1,200  pupils  have  entered  H.M.  Services. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. — BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations.  

(Six  miles  from  Oxford), 

of  the  larger  Public  Schools,  a  thoroughly 
sound  Education,  a  henithv  site,  excellent  accommodation — Apply  for  entrance  next  Term, 
and  full  particulars,  to  the  Rev.  E,  SUMMERS,  Head-Master.  

HOLMESDALE    HOUSE,    Burgess    Hill,    Sussex.  — Mr. 
SEYMOUR  McC.  HILL,  M.A.,  Prepares   BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Hexl 
Term  begins  January  25.  

PHIGWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Founded  1629,  on  the 

v-'  borders  of  Epping  Forest,  offers  a  sound  EDUCATION  on  the  system  of  the  Modera 
Side?  of  the  Public  Schools—Apply  to  Rev.  R.  D.  Swallow,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 


ABINGDON    SCHOOL,  Berks 

offers  at  much  lower  cost  the  advantages  c 
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THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

ONE  of  the  oddest  commentaries  which  have  yet  been 
published  on  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland  was 
contained  in  a  speech  lately  delivered  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Brand  seems  to  have  considered 
that  his  exalted  and  neutral  position  imposed  upon  him 
the  duty  of  serene  impartiality  between  right  and  wrong ; 
or  perhaps  he  has  really  persuaded  himself  that  the  assassin 
and  conspirator  who  executes  the  mandates  of  the  Land 
League  is  the  comic  and  sentimental  Irishman  of  farce 
and  melodrama.  Mr.  Boucicault  would  probably  agree 
with  the  Speaker  that  the  race  has  many  high  qualities ; 
and  he  would  admit  that  the  generous,  brave,  and  im- 
pulsive Irishman  is  too  ready  to  listen  to  injudicious 
advisers.  Agitators  take  advantage  of  his  venial  weak- 
ness to  lead  him  into  courses  which  may  perhaps  ulti- 
mately prove  injurious  to  himself.  The  Speaker 
forgot  that  systematic  robbery  and  cruelty  are  in- 
jurious to  their  victims  as  well  as  to  their  agents.  The 
labourers  who  have  been  persuaded  by  their  priest  to 
abandon  well-paid  employment  may  possibly  suffer  incon- 
venience ;  but  ordinary  Englishmen  are  more  ready  to 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Bence  Jones  than  with  the  ungrateful 
dependents  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  security  and 
comfort.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Irishmen  possess  a  fair 
share  of  the  common  virtue  of  physical  courage  ;  but  the 
Speaker  might  have  reserved  his  compliments  on  their 
bravery  for  a  time  at  which  they  were  not  exhibiting 
abject  submission  to  lawless  despotism  and  practising 
habitual  oppression  of  the  weak.  The  rabble  to  which  the 
Erench  Convention  truckled  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
exacted  and  received  similar  adulation.  It  would  have 
better  become  a  grave  dignitary  who  will  soon  have  to 
deal  with  the  Irish  demagogues  in  another  capacity  either 
to  keep  silence  or  to  express  the  indignation  which 
he  must  be  supposed  to  feel.  Nonsense  for  non- 
sense, the  theory  that  the  faults  of  Irishmen  are  due  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  melancholy  ocean  is  less  offensive 
than  the  explanation  of  sordid  cupidity,  combined  with 
malignant  turbulence,  by  an  amiable  susceptibility  to 
sudden  impressions. 

Mr.  Brand's  constituents  would  have  been  satisfied  if  he 
had  declined  to  address  them  on  a  subject  with  which  it 
would  have  been  improper  for  him  to  deal  freely.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  discuss  the  administrative 
questions  which  are  much  more  urgent  than  any  curious 
investigation  of  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  chai'acter.  The 
Government,  as  a  whole,  has  neglected  its  duty  ;  but  the 
motives  of  some  of  its  members  are  probably  patriotic  and 
unselfish.  The  Liberals,  as  distinguished  from  the  Radicals, 
may  reasonably  believe  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
abandon  their  posts  as  long  as  there  is  a  hope  that  they  may 
exercise  either  a  stimulating  or  a  restraining:  influence 
on  their  colleagues.  All  but  the  most  bigoted  democrats 
may  perhaps  gradually  be  shamed  into  the  performance  of 
a  plain  duty,  and  their  revolutionary  projects  of  legisla- 
tion may  be  modified;  yet  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  publicly 
exults  in  the  outrages  which  may,  as  he  thinks,  promote 
his  objects.  It  is  not  known  whether  at  the  last 
Council  the  Cabinet  agreed  either  on  a  Peace  Preser- 
vation Bill,  or  on  a  scheme  for  the  readjustment  of  land 
tenure ;  bat  it  is  certain,  as  long  as  the  Cabinet  holds 
together,  that  the  policy  of  coercion  has  not  been  definitively 
renounced,  and  that  property  in  land  has  not  been  finally 


doomed  to  confiscation.  The  guilt  of  tolerating  anarchic 
tyranny  up  to  the  present  time  rests  with  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  perhaps  with  two  or  three  other 
members  of  the  Government,  including  its  chief.  The 
cant  of  constitutional  scruples  furnishes  no  apology  for 
deliberate  complicity  with  crime.  The  functionaries  who 
would  have  had  to  execute  a  temporary  law  for  securing 
property  and  life  cannot  be  allowed  to  express  their  fears 
that  they  might  themselves  have  misused  exceptional 
powers. 

The  contrary  affectation  of  professing  to  believe  that 
coercion  would  be  ineffective  is  generally  accompanied  by 
a  pretended  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  ordinary 
law.  The  sympathizing  apologists  of  the  Government 
have  lately  exerted  themselves  to  prove  that  threats,  out- 
rages, interference  with  freedom  of  action,  and  riotous 
excesses,  are  misdemeanours  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. They  accordingly  censure  the  magistrates, 
the  police,  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  by  implication  Mr.  Forster  himself,  for  allowing  the 
regular  weapons  of  the  law  to  rust  while  new  armaments 
are  loudly  demanded.  Some  zealous  philanthropists  even 
taunt  the  peaceable  classes  in  Ireland  with  cowardice  in 
not  defending  themselves.  A  few  landlords  and  one  spirited 
lady,  who  have  hitherto  intimidated  assassins  by  their 
gallant  demeanour,  are  contrasted  with  the  great  body  of 
victims  who  meanly  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  law. 
A  state  of  private  warfare  is  approved  as  preferable 
to  a  vigorous  and  summary  repression  of  crime  by  the- 
constituted  authorities.  In  one  of  his  writings  Sir  James 
Stephen  contrasts  the  irresistible  force  of  the  law  in  civilized 
society  with  the  violence  of  predatory  barons  and  moss- 
troopers as  it  is  picturesquely  described  in  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.  Honour  is  due  to  gallant  Irishmen  who,  like  the 
hero  of  the  romance,  fight  for  their  own  hand  when  they  are 
deserted  by  their  natural  protectors.  Corresponding  dis- 
honour attaches  to  those  who  render  self-defence  necessary 
by  a  base  abdication  of  their  duty.  It  is  true  that  the 
most  effective  Peace  Preservation  Act  would  leave  too 
many  opportunities  for  crime  ;  but  former  measures  of  the 
kind  have  done  much  to  repress  disorder ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  opponents  of  exceptional  legislation 
object,  not  to  the  supposed  inutility,  but  to  the  efficiency, 
of  coercive  legislation. 

The  latest  proceedings  of  the  club  which  governs 
Ireland  furnish  an  additional,  though  superfluous,  reason 
for  immediate  and  energetic  interference.  The  tardy 
fulfilment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  broken  promise  would  even 
now  have  the  effect  of  resolving  the  Land  League  into  two  of 
its  uncongenial  elements.  Of  late  its  nominal  adherents 
have  been  recruited,  not  merely  from  malcontents  and 
covetous  aspirants  to  the  property  of  others,  but  from 
peaceable  traders,  and  even  from  loyal  subjects  who  have 
no  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  conspiracy  or  its  promoters. 
A  member  of  a  Manchester  firm  writes  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  their  representative  in  a  town  in  Ireland  has  con- 
sulted his  principals  whether  he  shall  subscribe  to  the 
Laud  League  or  incur  the  penalty  of  a  total  suspension  of 
business.  He  has  been  instructed  to  recognize  the  only 
existing  authority.  The  leaders  of  the  League  have  on 
some  occasions  hypocritically  deprecated  the  practice  of 
forcing  unwilling  persons  to  subscribe  to  their  funds,  but 
they  receive  the  money  without  inquiring  into  the  mode  by 
which  it  has  been  procured.  The  barbarous  process  which 
takes  its  name  from  its  earliest  victim  has  been  found 
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applicable  to  universal  coercion,  and  especially  to  the 
extortion  of  money.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  every 
instance  in  which  a  subscription  is  obtained  by  threats 
an  indictable  crime  has  been  committed  ;  but  after  the 
acquittal  of  Healy  and  Walsh  it  is  as  useless  to  prosecute 
the  offenders  as  it  would  have  been  to  impeach  Foeqier- 
Tinyille  and  his  accomplices,  the  official  jurymen,  during 
the  reign  of  Robespierre.  The  demagogues  and  some  of 
their  wellwishers  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere  describe 
"Boycotting"  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  employing  moral 
force,  analogous  to  the  extremely  questionable  methods 
sometimes  employed  by  Trade-Unions.  It  would  not  suit 
their  purpose  to  admit  that  behind  the  sentence  of  social 
excommunication  physical  violence  lies  in  the  background. 
Labourers  would  not  refuse  remunerative  wages,  trades- 
men would  not  reject  profitable  custom,  if  they  were  not 
well  aware  that  their  refusal  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
League  would  be  punished  by  torture,  by  mutilation,  or 
by  death.  The  cowardly  steamboat  agents  who  refused 
to  convey  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  cattle  to  England  appre- 
hended either  incendiary  plots  or  explosions,  or  perhaps 
the  compulsory  desertion  of  their  men.  If  they  had  per- 
formed their  duty  and  suffered  the  possible  consequences, 
the  owners  might  perhaps  have  asked  the  Ministers  for 
compensation ;  but  they  would,  like  Captain  Boycott,  have 
been  informed  in  answer  that  the  Government  was  pre- 
paring beneficent  legislative  measures. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant,  or  the  Irisii  Secretary  in  his 
name,  has  prohibited  one  meeting  of  the  Land  League.  A 
sufficient  military  force  was  ordered  to  the  spot  to  suppress 
resistance,  and  the  populace  consequently  submitted.  The 
interference  of  the  Executive,  though  laudable  in  itself, 
suggests  the  question  why  seditious  and  formidable 
assemblages  have  for  several  months  been  allowed  to 
propagate  disorder  with  impunity.  At  every  Land  League 
meeting  it  is  certain  that  menaces  will  be  uttered 
against  peaceable  subjects,  and  that  the  threatened  con- 
sequences will  result  to  those  who  refuse  compliance. 
The  contemptible  scruples  of  Ministers  who  shrink  from 
coercion  are  answered  by  a  universal  system  of  com- 
pulsion. When  the  Government,  after  long  acquiescence 
in  triumphant  wickedness,  at  last  appeals  to  Parliament 
for  additional  powers,  it  will  be  difficult  to  abstain  from 
calling  attention  to  a  pi'actical  confession  of  its  own 
criminal  weakness.  It  is  even  possible  that  unforeseen 
consequences  may  result  from  a  paltry  and  selfish  policy. 
The  ultra-Radical  faction  still  cordially  supports  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  he  may  perhaps  find  that  he  has  alienated 
a  sufficiently  lai"ge  proportion  of  his  late  supporters  to 
destroy  the  majority  which  raised  him  to  office.  Within 
living  memory  no  Minister  has  caused  indignation  so 
general  and  so  profound  among  the  orderly  classes  of 
society.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ho  will  be  com- 
pensated for  the  disapproval  of  moderate  and  patriotic 
Englishmen  by  the  zealous  support  of  those  who,  like  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  would  rather  dismember  the  Empire  than 
restore  order  in  Ireland  by  force. 


THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

*  |  lHE  dying  year  must  always  leave  bad  legacies  as  well 
JL  as  good  to  the  new.  There  is  sure  to  be  trouble  and 
confusion,  perhaps  present,  and  certainly  prospective,  some- 
where. And  in  most  years  there  is  naturally  a  pause  in 
action  at  the  time  when  the  old  year  is  giving  place  to  the 
new.  It  is  winter,  and  militai'y  operations  are  postponed. 
The  English  Parliament  has  not  met,  and  although  Conti- 
nental Parliaments  meet  in  the  late  autumn,  the  greater 
questions  are  generally  reserved  for  the  spring  of  the  year. 
As  a  rule,  therefore,  at  this  season,  what  most  interests  us  lies 
in  the  near  future  rather  than  in  the  present.  What  is  pecu- 
liar in  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  this  year  is  that, 
while  there  is  nothing  very  alarming  anywhere,  and 
in  the  economical  and  financial  position  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  there  is  much  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, yet  it  so  happens  that  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
countries,  except  the  United  StateG,  there  is  some  one  or 
more  question  or  questions  which  we  know  must  be  solved 
somehow  very  soon,  and  of  which  the  solution  is  at  present 
quite  undetermined.  It  is  the  distinctness  of  the  issues 
to  be  decided,  coupled  with  the  extreme  indistinctness  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  will  be  decided,  that  makes  the 
peculiarity  of  the  present  crisis.  We  do  not  say,  as  we 
usu  illy  do,  that  in  the  new  year  something  may  happen  ; 


but  we  say  that  something  must  happen,  only  we  do  not 
know  what  this  something  will  be.  At  the  same  time  there 
is,  amid  all  this  uncertainty,  a  feeling  that,  if  there  is  much 
to  alarm,  there  is  much  to  reassure  us.  We  need  not  take 
a  black  or  pessimist  view  of  any  of  our  troubles  or  of  the 
troubles  of  our  neighbours.  Things  in  the  new  year 
may  turn  out  very  badly,  as  they  may  in  any  new 
yeai%  but  there  is  now  no  very  clear  reason  why  we 
should  necessarily  conclude  that  they  will  turn  out  very 
badly.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  is  naturally  that 
which  interests  all  Europe  alike.  The  Greek  question, 
we  know,  must  be  solved  somehow  in  the  new  year. 
This  certainly  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  legacy  of  the 
old  year  to  the  new.  We  are  not,  as  at  the  end  of 
ordinary  years,  merely  able  to  say  that  something  un- 
pleasant may  before  long  grow  up  in  Eastern  Europe  to 
tax  the  skill  and  resources  of  statesmen  and  nations. 
There  is  something  unpleasant  in  Eastern  Europe  actually 
going  on  ;  and  it  must  have  some  final  form  given  it  before 
many  months  are  over.  Unless  diplomacy  can  settle  the 
Greek  question  before  the  spring  there  will  be  war.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  may  be  war  ;  but  what  is  to  some 
extent  reassuring  is  that  diplomacy  is  evidently  very  much 
in  earnest  in  its  endeavour  to  prevent  war  by  arranging 
a  settlement.  The  Great  Powers,  however  much  they  may 
differ  in  other  respects,  are  cordially  united  in  the  desire 
not  to  let  thiugs  drift ;  and  experience  shows  that  most 
wars  arise  precisely  because  things  are  allowed  to  drift. 

At  home  there  are  several  distinct  questions  which  we 
know  must  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  new 
year.  For  example,  we  must  either  keep  Candahar  or 
retire  from  it  ;  or,  even  if  a  middle  course  were  taken  and 
we  kept  Candahar,  but  kept  it  only  for  a  time,  we  should 
have  to  state  clearly  in  what  way  or  on  what  terms  and 
with  what  objects  we  meant  to  keep  it  temporarily.  The 
present  curious  state  of  things,  in  which  we  hold  Candahar 
neither  on  our  own  account  nor  on  that  of  any  one  else, 
cannot  continue.  In  South  Africa  we  do  not  know  what 
will  be  the  end  of  the  war  between  the  Cape  Colonists  and 
the  natives,  how  far  the  resistance  of  the  Boers  may  be 
serious,  or  -whether  new  troubles  may  not  arise  in 
districts  directly  under  the  government  of  the  Crown. 
But  we  know  that,  whatever  turn  events  may  take, 
the  relations  of  the  Home  Government  to  the  Colonial 
Government  of  South  Africa  must  be  much  more 
accurately  defined  than  they  are  now.  What  is 
reassuring  as  to  Candahar  and  South  Africa  is  that 
responsible  Ministers  will  have  had  every  opportunity 
of  coming  to  a  right  decision.  They  may  make  great 
blunders,  but  at  any  rate  they  ought  not  to  make  them  so 
far  as  plenty  of  opportunity  for  thought  and  study  and 
consultation  can  save  them  from  making  blunders.  Again, 
nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Every  day  the  new  Government  edges  the  old  Government 
out  of  something  that  seemed  still  to  belong  to  it.  What 
used  to  be  called  Irish  anarchy,  but  may  now  be  fairly 
called  a  well-organized  reign  of  terror  in  Ireland,  is  a 
very  bitter  legacy  for  the  old  year  to  leave  to  the  new. 
But  here,  again,  we  know  that  in  the  new  year  there 
must  be  a  solution  of  some  sort.  There  must  be  a  serious 
effort  to  make  Ireland  possibly  contented  and  certainly 
orderly.  This  effort  may  be  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful, but  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  made,  and  that 
it  will  be  begun  to  be  made  in  a  very  few  weeks. 
It  may  be  thought  very  difficult  to  find  anything 
reassuring  as  to  the  future  of  Ireland.  The  law  has 
collapsed,  and  even  worse  perhaps  than  the  actual  collapse 
itself  is  the  poisonous  experience  that  law  can  be  made  to 
collapse.  But,  even  with  regard  to  Ireland,  there  are 
some  things  to  be  noticed  which,  if  they  do  not  inspire 
confidence,  tend  in  some  small  way  to  mitigate  anxiety. 
In  the  first  place,  sorely  tried  as  Englishmen  are  by  the 
intolerable  tyranny  prevalent  in  Ireland,  they  do  not  go 
back  from  their  wish  to  treat  Ireland  fairly.  If  any 
measure  that  would  make  the  Irish  happier  could  be 
shown  to  be  at  once  practicable,  just,  and  reasonable, 
Englishmen  would  still  be  pleased  to  welcome  it ;  and  the 
persecution  to  which  the  landlords  have  been  subjected 
will  dispose  Englishmen  to  be  more  compassionate  to 
these  victims  of  oppression,  and  more  ready  to  see  that  any 
indemnity  to  which  they  can  fairly  lay  claim  shall  be  given 
them.  Then  it  is  something  that  a  great  opportunity  should 
bo  given  to  any  one  man  in  a  very  difficult  crisis.  There 
is,  to  all  appearance,  no  wavering  in  the  constituencies  in 
their  feelings  towards  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  are  puzzled  by 
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what  tho  Ministry  docs,  or  rather  by  what  it  leaves  iiiulono  ; 
but  tlioy  still  cling  to  tho  belief  that  Mr.  ( !  LADSTQNI  is  a  sort 
of  magician,  and  that  ho  has  some  secret  power  of  settling 
tho  Irish  or  any  other  question.  This  belief  may  ho  utterly 
unfounded,  but  at  least  it  gives  a  chanco  for  a  Ministerial 
success  which  would  not  exist  without  it.  Lastly,  we  may 
hope  that  wo  havo  now  got  rid  of  liomo  liulo  for  many 
years  to  come  Formerly  wo  could  only  speak  thooretically, 
and  say  that  if  tho  Irish  wcro  allowed  to  sot  up  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of 
England,  thoy  would  bo  sure  to  set  up  a  very  bad  govern- 
ment. Now  wo  can  speak  practically.  The  Irish  have  set 
up  a  government  of  their  own  under  tho  nominal  supremacy 
of  England,  and  it  is  a  government  of  petty,  remorseless 
tyranny.  We  now  know  what  wo  previously  could  only 
deduce  from  history  or  from  general  study  of  circum- 
stances and  characters — that  tho  elementary  duty  of 
England  towards  Ireland  is  to  save  the  Irish  from  them- 
selves. 

In  Franco  there  are  so  many  burning  questions  all 
flaming  at  onco  that  it  may  seem  difficult  to  say  what  it  is 
specially  that  the  old  year  leaves  to  the  new.  But  all 
these  questions  may  bo  gathered  into  one  great  question. 
What  will  be  the  issues  on  which  the  country  will  be 
asked  to  pronounce  its  judgment  when  the  time  for  the 
general  election  comes  round  ?  The  Republican  party 
wishes,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  more  advanced  members  wish, 
to  get  certain  things  done,  some  of  a  sufficiently  startling 
character,  and  then  to  ask  the  electors  to  ratify  them.  If 
we  translate  Republican  opinions  into  action,  they  say, 
there  must  be  certain  consequences,  and  we  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  country  what  these  consequences 
are.  If  the  country  likes  them,  it  has  only  to  say 
so ;  but  the  great  thing  is  that  the  country  should 
know  -what  is  meant.  In  Germany  the  question  that 
has  to  be  decided  next  year  is  of  a  very  different  kind. 
But  to  Germany  itself  it  is  a  question  of  very 
great  moment.  It  is  the  question  whether  the  Government 
in  its  war  with  Socialism  shall  or  shall  not  commit  itself 
to  a  counter  movement,  in  which  it  would  parade  a 
Socialism  of  its  own  contrivance.  Prince  Bismarck  has 
for  some  time  past  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he  is 
meditating  a  plan  for  a  new  organization  of  labour.  What 
is  the  exact  form  his  plan  is  likely  to  assume  is  not  known, 
and  perhaps  he  hardly  knows  himself.  But  its  basis  is 
the  basis  of  Socialism,  or  at  least  of  that  form  of  Socialism 
■which  purposes  to  use  the  State  as  its  instrument,  and 
may  be  shortly  described  as  the  protection  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  workmen  against  competition,  bad  times,  and 
the  misdirection  of  capital.  Prince  Bismarck  must  be  sup- 
posed  to  know  Germany  well,  and  he  is  evidently  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  laws  by  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  repress  Socialism.  The  inhabitants 
of  considerable  towns  no  longer  talk  Socialism  in 
beer-gardens,  or  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  Socialist 
journalism  ;  but,  when  they  get  an  opportunity  of  voting, 
they  are  not  to  be  kept  from  voting  for  Socialist  candi- 
dates. As  Prince  Bismarck  has  given  the  public  a  vague 
sketch  of  his  new  ideas,  he  must  either  give  effect  to  them 
when  the  German  Parliament  meets,  and  suggest  changes 
affecting  the  whole  character  of  German  society,  or  drop 
them,  and  thus  reveal  that  he  does  not  think  it  possible  to 
combat  Socialism  by  outbidding  it.  Either  way  the  world 
will  learn  something  in  which  it  will  be  much  interested 
as  to  the  attitude  which  the  master  of  Germany  intends  to 
assume  on  what,  in  his  eyes,  is  the  one  great  question 
of  the  day  for  Germans  after  that  of  the  existence  of  the 
Germany  into  which  he  has  shaped  the  Fatherland. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  accounts  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  continue 
to  be  scanty  and,  with  few  exceptions,  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  but  thus  far  the  Colonial  Government  adheres 
to  its  resolution  of  conducting  the  struggle  itself  with- 
out resorting  to  the  aid  of  Imperial  troops.  A  part 
of  the  not  inconsiderable  force  at  Cape  Town  might 
probably  be  employed  with  decisive  effect ;  and  if  the 
colonists  are  at  any  time  hard  pressed,  the  reserves  of 
the  garrison  may  perhaps  be  required.  But  it  would 
bo  unwise  to  urge  on  the  Colonial  Government  the 
acceptance  of  military  aid ;  and  the  unfortunate  rebel- 
lion which  has  at  length  broken  out  in  the  Transvaal  may 
too  probably  require  tho  employment  in  that  province 


of  all  tho  available  British  troops  in  South  Africa.  Tho 
Boers  havo  evidently  taken  the  opportunity  of  tho  Basuio 

war  to  embarrass  tho  Knglish  Government.  Their  country- 
men in  tho  Orange  L'Yoo  State  bad  been  moro  considerate 
and  moro  prudent.  Tho  motives  of  an  offer  of  Impe- 
rial help  in  tho  Basuto  war  would  bo  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  no  gratitude  would  bo  felt  for  benefits 
which  would  be  attributed  to  a  desire  of  retaining  con- 
trol over  tho  colonial  policy.  In  tho  Gaika  war  of  two 
or  threo  years  ago,  though  tho  rebellion  was  mainly 
suppressed  by  tho  Imperial  troops,  Mr.  MOLTBKO  and  his 
col  leagues  affected  to  act  independently  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  regular  forces.  Mr.  Moi.teno's  successor  has  pro- 
fessed a  more  friendly  feeling  to  the  mother-country  ;  but  ho 
evidently  regards  with  jealousy  any  measure  which  might 
interfere  with  independent  local  action.  If  Mr.  Spriog 
accurately  represents  tho  general  feeling,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  colonists  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  war 
is  highly  respectable.  As  none  of  the  native  levies  can  be 
trusted,  the  settlers  must  bear  the  danger  and  hardship  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  number  of  volunteers  in 
the  field  is  already  considerable,  and  large  reinforcements 
seem  to  be  expected.  It  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  policy  of 
disarmament,  which  has  been  sufficiently  condemned  by 
its  results.  The  loyalty  of  the  Basutos,  though  it  has 
been  easily  disturbed,  might  perhaps  have  continued  but 
for  the  injudicious  exhibition  of  distrust.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  possession  of  firearms  is  regarded  by 
the  whole  native  population  as  the  most  valuable  of  privi- 
leges. The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  arms  was  pro- 
bably regarded  as  an  act,  not  only  of  oppression,  but  of 
bad  faith.  The  native  labourer  in  the  diamond  fields  had 
in  almost  all  cases,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities, 
received  guns  and  ammunition  in  lieu  of  wages.  Mr. 
Spkigg's  Bill,  though  it  was  perhaps  defensible  in  theory, 
has  proved  to  be  rash  and  mischievous  ;  but  war,  especially 
when  the  combatants  are  respectively  civilized  and  savage, 
supersedes  the  merits  of  the  original  quarrel.  Whether  the 
Basutos  were  right  or  wrong  in  rebellion,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  suppress  their  resistance.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  difficulty  will  not  be  seriously  aggravated  by  the 
very  unfortunate  insurrection  in  the  Transvaal. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Nineteenth   Century,  Lord 
Grey  published  a  forcible  argument  against  the  policy 
which  the  Colonial  Office  has  for  many  years  pursued 
in  South  Africa.     No  living  statesman  has  an  ampler 
knowledge   of   colonial  questions,  though  Lord  Grey's 
official  career  ended  many  years  ago.    The  concession  by 
his  successors  of  legislative  independence  to  the  larger 
colonies  has  never  met  with  his  cordial  approval.  The 
experiment  has  not  yet  disclosed  its  ultimate  results,  and  it 
is  in  some  respects  anomalous ;  but  in  Canada,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  Australian  colonies,  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  was  the  only  alternative  of  separation.    It  is 
possible  that  the  catastrophe  may,  even  by  unlimited  con- 
cession, not  have  been  finally  averted ;  but  the  Imperial 
Government  was  fully  justified  in  postponing  disruption, 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  maintaining  for  an  indefinite 
time  a  bond  of  union  too  elastic  to  be  oppressive.    On  the 
present  occasion  Lord  Grey  abstains  from  reopening  the 
general  controversy  on  responsible  government.  He  is  only 
concerned  to  prove  that  the  system  was  inapplicable  to 
South  Africa,  which  contains  both  a  European  population 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  natives.    He  might  have 
added  that  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  wishing  for  practical  independence. 
They  found  themselves  left  face  to  face  not  only  with  the 
coloured  tribes,  but  with  a  majority  of  Dutch  descent, 
which  is  by  no  means  completely  amalgamated  with  the 
English  portion  of  the  community.    If  the  question  were 
still  open  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  Lord 
Grey  underrates  the  difficulty  of  revoking  an  organic 
concession,  even  though  it  may  have  been  premature.  His 
strongest  objection  to  the  measure  is  founded  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protection  of  the  Crown  from  the  natives 
settled  in  the  colony,  and  from  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
who  may,  as  in  the  present  instance,  be  provoked  to 
war.    It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  a  so-called  con- 
stitutional government  secures  but  a  precarious  protection 
to  an  inferior  race.     It  would,  as  Lord  Grey  candidly 
allows,  be  impossible  to  place  the  control  of  a  repre- 
sentative Government  at  the   Cape  in  the  hands  of  a 
native  majority.    The  arrangement  which  has  actually 
been  made  is  in  itself  just  and  reasonable.    The  natives 
are  legally  competent  to  vote,  and  some  of  them  exercise 
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the  privilege  ;  but  the  franchise  is  designedly  fixed  so  high 
as  to  exclude  the  great  mass  from  participation  in  the  suf- 
frage. The  precautions  against  the  pi-eponderance  of  un- 
civilized voters  must  be  incidentally  advantageous  in  pro- 
tecting the  white  community  from  the  baneful  system  of 
universal  suffrage.  The  Government  of  a  Crown  Colony 
is  undoubtedly  more  impartial  than  a  Parliament  and 
Ministry  representing  the  superior  race ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
natives  at  the  Cape  have  not  been  oppressed  ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  border  wars  would  under  any  system  of 
administration  have  been  more  infrequent.  The  Caffre  wars 
of  the  last  generation  were  fought  long  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  responsible  government. 

Lord  Grey's  object  in  discussing  South  African  policy 
is  not  mainly  critical  or  retrospective.  Concurring  in 
this  respect  with  the  deputations  which  have  remonstrated 
with  Lord  Kimiseeley,  he  proposes  active  interference  with 
the  conduct  and  results  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  and  he  even  holds  that  it  will  be  neither 
impossible  nor  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
colonists  to  a  surrender  of  their  constitutional  privileges. 
In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  confidently  assumed  that  the  people  of  the  Cape  would 
resist  and  resent  any  proposal  of  the  kind.  If  there 
really  were  any  desire  to  resume  the  former  relations 
with  the  Crown,  the  movement  ought  to  begin  and  pro- 
ceed within  the  colony  itself ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  consider  so  improbable  a  contingency.  Lord 
Kimberley  can  have  known  nothing  of  any  colonial  op- 
position to  responsible  government  when  he  assured 
the  last  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  that  a  re- 
storation of  the  direct  authority  of  the  Crown  was  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  disposition  of  the  colonists  than  their  pre- 
sent determination  to  undertake  all  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  required  by  the  Basuto  war.  In  common  with 
Lord  Grey  they  foresee  that,  if  their  own  exertions  are 
successful,  they  will  be  able  to  determine  at  their  pleasure 
their  future  relations  with  the  conquered  enemy.  Lord 
Kimberley  properly  declined  to  give  the  Colonial  Ministry 
any  promise  that  the  Crown  would  not  interfere  in 
any  future  settlement ;  but  the  power  of  the  victorious 
colonists  to  act  for  themselves  will  include  the  right 
which  might  in  another  contingency  be  disputed.  It 
is  natural  that  Lord  Grey,  and  many  younger  philan- 
thropists, should  regret  aud  disapprove  the  abandonment 
of  a  duty  and  right  which  was  formerly  vested  in  the 
Crown;  but  experience  shows  that  European  immigrants 
in  uncivilized  countries  will  always  settle  their  own  quar- 
rels with  the  indigenous  population.  The  North  American 
colonies  fought  and  negotiated  with  the  Indian  tribes 
without  consulting  the  Government  at  home  ;  and,  indeed, 
they  enjoyed  many  elements  of  practical  independence 
long  before  the  name  of  responsible  government  was  in- 
vented.J 

The  course  of  modern  colonization  has  been  determined 
by  natural  causes.  Private  adventurers  first  settle  on 
shores  only  occupied  by  uncivilized  tribes  ;  and  then  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  Government  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance  to  follow  them  with  control  and  protection.  As 
long  as  the  colony  is  weak,  especially  when  it  is  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  hostile  neighbours,  the  rule  of  the  mother- 
country  is  willingly  accepted.  When  conflicts  of  intei-est 
or  feeling  arise  the  distant  subjects  become  mutinous, 
if  their  aspiration  cc  the  aianagement  of  their  own 
affairs  L  violently  thwarted.  Since  the  success  of  the 
American  rebellion,  England  at  least  has  virtually 
abandoned  the  pretension  of  retaining  possession  of 
colonies  by  force.  Even  if  Lord  Grey  is  right  in  his 
opinion  that  responsible  government  was  extended  too 
hastily  to  South  Africa,  the  concession  must  have  been 
naade  at  no  distant  period.  Many  years  before,  a  trouble- 
some collision  had  occurred  when  the  colonists  refused  to 
receive  convicts  transported  to  the  Capo.  It  was  then 
found  necessary  to  surrender  a  legal  right  which  had 
been  up  to  that  time  exercised  without  dispute  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  claim  of  a  Crown  protec- 
torate over  the  native  tribes  in  South  Africa  may  be 
plausible,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  in  practice.  The 
situation  may  perhaps  be  iu  some  degree  modified  if  the 
Government  of  Natal,  which  is  still  a  Crown  colony,  is 
forced  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  but  for  the  present  the 
Cape  is  conducting  the  struggle  without  assistance. 
Basutoland  is  theoretically  included  in  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  for  the  unfortunate   Disarmament  Act  was  a 


measure  of  domestic  legislation.  If  the  natives  are  forced 
to  submit,  they  will  have  one  security  against  oppression 
in  the  proof  which  they  have  given  of  their  formidable- 
military  qualities. 


THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  RELIGIOUS  EMBLEMS. 

TjpHE  French  Senate  is  evidently  disposed  to  resent  the- 
-1-   extremely  Radical  policy  which  M.  Ferry's  Cabinet 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue.    Whether  it  will  give 
effect  to  its  disposition  when  really  important  questions 
come  before  it  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  opinion  ;  but  upon  minor  questions,  or  what  it  supposes 
to  be  minor  questions,  and  upon  the  early  stages  of  great 
questions,  it  has  lately  been  markedly  restive.    The  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  Bill  making  judges  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  change  ;  and  on  Tuesday  the  Government 
were  defeated,  by  a  large  majority,  on  an  incident  arising 
out  of  the  Bill  abolishing  religious  teaching  in  schools.  If 
that  Bill  passes,  every  communal  school  will  be  strictly 
neutral  as  regards  i-eligion.    The  priest  will  be  allowed,  for 
the  present,  to  teach  the  children  religion  on  Sundays,  but 
the  rest  of  the  week  will  be  given  up  entirely  to  more  im- 
portant matters.    The  banishment  of  religious  teaching 
will   naturally   involve    the    banishment    of  religious 
emblems.    If  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion  may  not  be 
told  to  the  children  by  the  teachers,  it  would  merely  sug- 
gest inconvenient  inquiries  to  leave  the  crucifix  hanging  on 
the  wall.    As  yet  the  Bill  making  this  change  has  not 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  when  the  Chamber 
has  voted  it,  it  will  still  have  to  pass  the  Senate.  These 
delays  are  naturally  irksome  to  the  burning  zeal  of  the 
neo-atheists  who  govern  Paris,  and  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  has  accordingly  availed  himself  of  a  regulation 
lately  made  by  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
by  which  the  local  authorities  are  left  free  to  deal  with 
religious  emblems  as  they  think  best.  In  the  case  of  Paris 
there  could  not  be  much  doubt  what  the  action  of  the 
local  authorities  under  this  permission  would  be.    It  is 
probable  that  M.  Hekold  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  simple  removal  of  religious  emblems  from  the  schools, 
but  it  would  have  needed  very  special  pains  on  the  part  of 
the  Prefect  to  ensure  that  they  were  removed  decently. 
The  opportunity  of  insulting  religion  under  cover  of  carry- 
ing out  an  administrative  decree  was  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
and,  after  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  exaggeration, 
it  seems  to  have  been  made  full  use  of.    The  removal  of 
the  crucifixes  was  effected  during  school  hours,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  children.  They  were  detached  from  the  wall 
with  poles  and  hooks,  many  of  thembeing  broken  in  the  ope- 
ration, and  then  thrown  into  a  furniture  van  and  carried 
off.   The  feeling  which  this  outrage  upon  their  religion  has- 
excited  in  French  Catholics  may  be  compared  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  in  England  if  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
were  to  collect  all  the  Bibles  to  be  found  in  Board  schools 
and  cart  them  away.    The  feeling  in  Paris  is  more  keen, 
than  this,  in  proportion  as  a  statue  is  a  more  striking 
object  than  a  book.    French  officials  are  not  always  very 
gentle  in  their  behaviour,  and  when,  as  here,  the  execution 
of  their  orders  was  a  labour  of  love,  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
their  words  and  acts  were  designed  to  be,  and  succeeded 
in  being,  extremely  offensive.    M.  HAROLD  had  no  reply  to 
make  to  his  opponents  on  Tuesday,  beyond  the  state- 
ment, which  was  not  disputed,  that  the  Prefect  had  a 
technical   right  to  do  what  he  did.     The  Republican 
Senators  can  stand  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  Radicalism, 
but   this  latest   exhibition   of   it   was    too   much  for 
a  large  number  of  them.     Some  boldly  voted  against 
the  Government;  others,  less  courageous,  abstained  from 
voting  at  all ;  and  in  the  end  the  Government  was 
beaten  on  a  division  by  159  votes  to  85.    For  a  few  hours 
it  was  thought  that  the  vote  would  bring  on  a  Ministerial 
crisis,  and  M.  Herold  even  went  so  far  as  to  place  his 
resignation  in  M.  Ferry's  hands.    On  reflection,  however, 
the  Government  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  Senate 
would  be  most  effectually  snubbed  by  taking  no  notice  of 
its  vote.    The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has,  therefore,  been 
tolcl  that  he  must  contrive  to  put  up  with  the  censure  of 
the  Second  Chamber,  and  as  life  under  such  a  condition 
entails  no  physical  discomfort,  and  some  additional  popu- 
larity, he  has  found  no  difficulty  in  obeying  the  order. 
M.  Ferry,  in  defending  the  action  of  the  Prefect,  made 
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tho  usual  remark  that  tho  neutralization  of  tho  communal 

schools  involved  no  attack  upon  religion.  In  theory,  no 
doubt,  this  is  true.  According  to  tho  view  favoured  by 
tho  Government,  tlio  school  and  tho  Church  aro  in 
future  to  bo  distinct.  In  tho  Church  there  will  bo 
religions  teaching,  crucifixes,  and  statues  of  tho  VIRGIN. 
In  tho  school  there  will  bo  secular  teaching,  maps, 
and  botanical  and  zoological  diagrams.  But  M.  Kerry 
takes  no  account  of  tho  effect  which  tho  absolute  ban- 
ishment of  religion  from  communal  schools  may  bo  ex- 
pected to  havo  upon  tho  children  attending  them.  If 
these  schools  had  been  founded  in  tho  first  instance 
npon  tho  principle  of  religious  neutrality,  it  would  havo 
been  different.  The  children  would  never  havo  learned  to 
associate  religion  with  school ;  but  they  would  not  havo 
regarded  the  two  as  in  any  way  antagonistic.  When, 
however,  a  sudden  divorce  is  effected  between  them;  when 
the  teachers  from  whom  the  children  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived their  religious  instruction  are  forbidden  to  give  it 
them  any  longer ;  when  the  crucifix,  which  has  till  now 
hung  over  the  teacher's  desk,  now  hangs  there  no  more ; 
when,  in  short,  religion  is  not  merely  excluded  from  the 
school,  but  ostentatiously  turned  out  of  doors,  the  im- 
pression conveyed  will  be  much  more  serious.  So  far  as 
the  children  are  concerned,  the.  removal  of  the  crucifixes 
from  the  walls  of  the  school  is  almost  as  startling  as 
their  removal  from  the  walls  of  the  church  would  be 
to  their  parents.  Their  religious  impressions  are  sud- 
denly uprooted,  and  they  are  left  to  ask,  as  some 
of  them  did  on  the  occasion  of  M.  Herold's  recent 
proceedings,  What  is  to  come  in  the  place  of  the 
ton  Dieu  who  has  been  taken  away  ?  In  face  of  a 
law  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  contend  any  longer  that 
the  Republic  is  not  hostile  to  the  Church.  The  acts  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  education  are  the  acts  of  an 
enemy,  not  of  a  ruler  who,  while  determined  to  give  the 
Church  no  favour,  still  wishes  to  leave  it  a  fair  field.  If 
the  end  which  these  Education  Bills  have  in  view  had 
been  simply  protection  for  non-Catholic  children,  it  might 
have  been  attained  without  any  of  the  inconveniences 
which  are  likely  to  attend  the  execution  of  the  new  laws. 
Due  care  might  have  been  taken  that  instruction  in  the 
Catholic  religion  was  not  forced  upon  non-Catholic  chil- 
dren ;  but,  provided  that  these  precautions  were  sufficiently 
stringent,  the  religious  emblems  might  have  been  allowed 
to  remain.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  in  a  country  like 
Prance,  where  crucifixes  are  to  be  seen  so  frequently,  the 
presence  of  one  on  the  wall  of  the  school  can  have  any 
proselytising  influenceon  the  mind  of  a  non- Catholic  scholar. 

No  doubt  a  moderate  measure  of  this  sort  would  have 
had  no  attractions  for  the  present  Government.  It  is 
not  nnfair  to  suppose  that  what  really  delights  them  in 
the  Education  Bill  is  the  prospect  of  making  short 
work  with  all  the  signs  that  go  to  show  that  Catholi- 
cism is  still  the  religion  of  a  great  number  of  French- 
men. If  this  were  not  their  motive,  they  would  have 
contented  themselves  with  one  of  those  convenient  com- 
promises which  secure  all  that  is  of  practical  moment 
while  giving  the  minimum  of  offence  to  those  at  whose 
expense  it  is  secured.  In  M.  Perry's  ideas  of  govern- 
ment compromise  has  no  place.  With  him  manner  is 
more  important  than  matter,  and  the  protection  of  non- 
Catholic  children  against  proselytism  is  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  end  of  humiliating  Catholics.  There  is  a  certain 
coarse  common  sense  about  this  line  of  action,  inasmuch 
as  it  tends  to  some  extent  to  win  the  support  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left.  They  despise  M.  Ferry  as  sincerely  as 
they  have  despised  all  the  other  Prime  Ministers  who 
have  held  office  by  permission  of  M.  Gambetta,  but 
they  do  not  seem  so  eager  to  put  him  in  a  minority.  A 
President  of  the  Council  who  justifies  the  removal  of 
crucifixes  in  a  furniture  van,  that  the  minds  of  the 
children  in  communal  schools  may  not  be  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Catholicism,  is  still  somewhat  of  a  rare 
bird  in  France,  and  it  is  well  not  to  dispose  of  him 
too  hastily.  M.  Herold  seems  to  have  pushed  M.  Ferry's 
policy  a  little  further  than  M.  Ferry  himself,  and 
M.  Herold's  subordinates  have  gone  a  little  further  than 
M.  Herold.  But,  considering  how  near  the  Christmas 
holidays  were,  and  that,  if  the  removal  of  the  crucifixes 
had  been  postponed  till  then,  no  one  but  the  officials  would 
have  been  present  at  the  operation,  and  consequently  no 
needless  offence  would  have  been  given,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  M.  Harold  was  greatly  shocked  at  tho  too 
iconoclastic  zeal  of  his  agents.  If  he  could  not  wait  a  fort- 


night before  stripping  tho  Paris  schools  of  their  religious 

emblems,  he  must  have  been  remarkably  eager  to  set  about 

tho  work  ;  and  eagerness  to  pull  down  is  seldom  found  oorn- 
pat  i bio  with  much  show  of  respect  to  the  thing  pulled  down. 
The  removal  of  tho  crucifixes  was  probably  kept  quite  as  a 
holiday  among  tho  Communists  and  quasi-Communists  of 
I'aris,  and  tho  Prefect  of  tho  Shine  would  doubtless  havo 
been  unfoignedly  sorry  to  havo  deprived  a  class  with  which 
his  official  relations  aro  necessarily  a  littlo  strained  of  ono 
of  tho  few  pleasures  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  them.  Tho 
furniture  van  which  carried  away  tho  crucifixes  was  pro- 
bably followed  by  a  rejoicing  rabble  who  felt  that  at  last 
there  was  some  reason  to  hope  that  tho  long-expected 
destruction  of  religion  was  about  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
pleasant,  of  course,  for  a  ruler  to  be  able  to  give  enjoyment 
to  his  subjects  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case  M.  HeEOLD 
has  shown  a  too  exclusivo  regard  for  one  section  cf  his  sub- 
jects. When  85  Senators  aro  all  that  can  be  found  to  sup- 
port the  Government  on  a  critical  division,  it  is  plain  that 
there  must  be  great  scarchings  of  heart  among  the  moderate 
Republicans.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  such  a  division 
since  the  last  senatorial  elections.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Government  will  be  in  any  way  deterred  from  the 
course  which  it  has  marked  out  for  itself  by  any  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  its  more  moderate  supporters.  M.  Gambetta 
has  declared  to  win  with  the  advanced,  not  with  the 
moderate,  Left,  and  the  politicians  who  represent  him  in 
the  various  departments  cannot  take  a  different  line  from 
their  chief.  But  these  first  symptoms  of  Republican  dis- 
affection are  worth  a  passing  notice. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ANARCHISTS. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  most  instructive  speeches 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  should  have  been  delivered  by 
Irishmen.  It  is  natural  that  English  members  of  the 
Opposition  should  expatiate  on  the  inexhaustible  topic  of 
Ministerial  incapacity  or  complicity.  They  can  scarcely 
exaggerate  the  misgovernment  which  they  denounce,  but 
the  severest  strictures  proceed  from  those  who  are  more 
intimately  familiar  with  the  causes  and  details  of  the 
progress  of  anarchy.  Even  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who,  as  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  Government  and  an  ardent 
Libera],  said  as  much  as  possible  on  the  comparatively 
irrelevant  subject  of  land  tenure,  while  he  passed  lightly 
over  the  abdication  of  the  constitutional  authorities,  was 
enabled,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  visit  to  Ireland  on  the 
business  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Land  Commission,  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  rapid  advance  of  moral  and 
social  deterioration.  Early  in  October  he  heard  of  no 
Irish  demand  for  any  larger  concession  than  "  the 
"  three  F's,"  which  were  condemned  a  few  years  ago 
by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Five  weeks 
later  the  Land  League  had  taught  the  peasantry  to  insist 
at  first  on  fixing  the  amount  of  their  own  rent,  and  ulti- 
mately on  depriving  the  landlords  of  their  undisputed  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Stansfeld  faintly  admits  the  necessity  of  co- 
ercion ;  but  he  seems  scarcely  to  recognize  the  proof 
which  he  has  himself  given  that  the  most  urgent  need 
of  Ireland  is  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
not  the  readjustment  of  the  relations  of  landlords  and 
tenants.  The  question  is  better  understood  by  loyal 
Irishmen,  among  whom  two  members  of  Parliament,  both 
formerly  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  have  eminently 
distinguished  themselves.  Mr.  Gibson  has  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  taken  a  principal  part  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  law  and  justice.  Mr.  Plunket  lately  delivered 
at  Chesterfield  an  admirable  speech  on  the  causes  of 
the  present  disturbance,  and  on  the  grossly  neglected 
duties  of  the  Government.  He  had  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  autumn  in  the  most  disturbed  part  of 
Counaught,  near  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorres,  and  the  farm  lately  occupied  by  Captain 
Boycott.  Mr.  Plunket  confirms  the  statement,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  made,  that  the  social  rebellion  was 
organized,  and  in  the  first  instance  conducted,  by  a  few 
men  unconnected  with  the  land,  who  assembled  the  meet- 
ings and  procured  agents  who  perpetrated  murders  and 
other  outrages.  Two  prominent  agitators  had  been  Fenian 
convicts,  and  one  of  them  might  probably,  without  any 
change  in  the  law,  have  been  arrested  for  violation  of  the 
conditions  of  his  ticket-of-leave.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  names  of  the  ringleaders  were  known  to  the 
Government ;  and  if  due  powers  had  been  obtained  from 
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Parliament,  they  might  have  been  placed  in  confinement 
before  their  machinations  had  produced  any  formidable 
result.  Mr.  Stansfeld's  five  weeks'  experience  is  fully 
explained  by  the  immunity  deliberately  conceded  to  the 
conspirators  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  speaking  about  the  same  time,  quoted 
with  approval  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibson,  that  the  absence 
of  outrage  was  only  a  proof  that  in  certain  districts  the  power 
of  the  Land  League  was  fully  established.    As  an  expert  in 
agrarian  projects,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
alleged  expediency  of  encouraging  the  system  of  owner- 
ship by  oecupiers  ;  but  he  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must 
be  supposed  on  official  authority,  that  the  first  measure 
submitted  by  the  Government  to  Parliament  would  be  a  Bill 
for  restoring  order.    "  Every  one,"  he  said,  "  must  admit 
"  that  the  time  had  come  for  some  exceptional  treatment 
"  of  the  question."    As  Mr.  Plunket  conclusively  showed, 
the  time  for  legislation  came  three  months  ago.   The  evil  is 
now  incomparably  greater,  and  the  remedy  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult and  less  effective  ;  but  as  late  as  November  the  two 
Birmingham  members  of  the  Cabinet  laid  down  "  the  sage 
"  maxim,"  as  Mr.  Plunket  calls  it,  that  force  is  no  remedy 
for  lawlessness.    The  impending  Coercion  Bill  will  in- 
volve a  coniession  that  there  has  been  unwarrantable 
delay.     It  will  appear  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr.  Bright,  force   is  deemed  a  remedy  for 
lawlessness  ;  but  some  Ministers  thought  that  the  main- 
tenance of  their   own  consistency  was  a  more  impor- 
tant object  than  the  protection  of  the  peaceable  com- 
munity ;  and  they  perhaps  also  thought  that  the  Land 
Bill  would  be  made  more  comprehensive  or  more  revolu- 
tionary by  the  prolongation  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  determining  motive  has  probably  been  his 
pronounced  determination  to  introduce  a  Land  Bill  simul- 
taneously with  a  measure  of  coercion.    It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  project  involves  the  theory  of  selling  justice  ; 
but  there  are  still  more  conclusive  objections  to  wanton  con- 
nivance with  cruel  oppression.    Any  land  law  which  can 
be  devised  will  necessarily  be  tentative  and  doubtful  in 
result ;  and,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  agrees  with  his  apologists 
that  the  Act  of  1870  has  proved  a  failure,  he  can  scarcely 
demand  implicit  confidence  in  his  latest  contrivance.  Mr. 
Plunket   has   not  facilitated  his   task   by  giving  re- 
newed publicity  to   the   vigorous   language   in  which 
Lord   Hartington  and  the  present  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  declared  their  invincible  repugnance  to  the 
scheme  which  the  Government  will  now  probably  recom- 
mend to  Parliament.    It  is  of  course  possible  that  altered 
circumstances  may  justify  or  cause  a  change  of  policy  ;  but 
retractations  necessarily  compromise  the  authority  of  legis- 
lators ;  and  it  is  not  well  that  the  urgent  and  almost  un- 
questioned need  of  a  Coercion  Bill  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  doubtful  expediency  of  fixity  of 
tenure.    English  Conservatives  will  do  well  to  observe  the 
caution  with  which  Mr.  Plunket  spoke  of  the  proposals 
which  may  be  submitted  to  Parliament.    He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  condemning  the  past  and  present  conduct  of  the 
Government,  but  on  possible  modifications  of  land  tenure 
lie  expressed  no  opinion. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  done  good  service  to  his 
party  by  removing  a  doubt  which  had  been  entertained, 
whether  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  if  it  had  remained 
in  office,  would  have  asked  for  a  prolongation  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act.  It  appears  from  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  statement  that  Mr.  Forster  must  have  found 
in  his  office  the  draft  of  a  renewed  Act,  and  also  the 
opinions  of  nearly  all  the  permanent  officials  that  the 
measure  was  necessary.  Some  of  them  thought,  probably 
with  justice,  that  the  mild  form  of  coercion  which  had 
lately  been  in  force  was  insufficient  for  its  purpose.  The 
new  Government  overruled  the  judgment  of  its  most  com- 
petent ad visers  on  the  grounds  stated  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  on  the  31st  of  March.  It  was  then  his  pleasure  to 
assert  that  Ireland  was  more  peaceable  and  contented  than 
lit  any  former  time  ;  and  he  even  forgot  that  he  was  by  im- 
plication attributing  no  inconsiderable  merit  to  the  Govern- 
ment whicH  in  an  administration  of  six  years  had  produced 
results  so  admirable.  Liberal  speakers  are  in  the  habit  of 
taunting  Lord  Beaconsfiuld's  Government  with  disi-egard 
of  the  fi  clings  of  Iiislimen  ;  but  it  appears  that  that  long- 
suffering  oimnunity,  if  it  had  been  habitually  affronted, 
was  unconscious  of  the  wrong.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  with  a 
certain  candour,  declared  that  the  causes  of  Irish  discon- 
tent were  more  remote  than  any  political  action  of  either 
pa_-t).    The  propobiiiou  may  be  true  of  the  causa  causans, 


or  original  reasons  of  discontent ;  but  the  causa  sine  qua 
non,  the  condition  which  has  rendered  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  intolerable,  is  the  acquiescence  of  the  Government 
in  the  foolish  and  frivolous  maxim  that  force  is  no  remedy 
for  lawlessness.  If  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  should 
have  been  misinformed,  the  Ministry  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  their  predecessors,  in  the  height  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  millennium,  committed  the  error  of  trust- 
ing in  the  continuance  of  the  existing  tranquillity.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that,  if  they  had  been  in  power  when  the 
Laud  League  began  its  noxious  agitation,  they  would  have 
been  guilty  of  criminal  neglect. 

It  is  a  comparatively  trifling  evil  that  foreigners  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  gratuitous  insults  on 
England.  The  opinion  which  the  Americans  have  formed 
of  the  Government  which  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington is  illustrated  by  the  motion  which  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  reciting  with  offensive  accuracy 
the  apparent  inability  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
afford  protection  to  life  and  property,  the  member  for 
Louisiana  proposes  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Alabama  claims 
were  referred  under  humiliating  conditions  to  a  tribunal 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  with  respect.  Since  the 
date  of  the  arbitration  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  of  his 
publications  thought  fit  to  assert  that  commercial  su- 
premacy was  about  to  pass  from  England  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  for  one  did  not  regret  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  own  country  to  a  secondary  rank.  Officious 
efforts  at  conciliation  are  perhaps  justly  rewarded  by 
contempt ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  protest  against 
voluntary  acquiescence  in  an  ill-bred  reproof.  If  Con- 
gress adopts  the  motion,  and  if  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  think  fit  to  transmit  the  message,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  will 
know  how  to  give  a  dignified  answer;  yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, not  so  much  that  such  things  should  be  rudely 
said,  as  that  they  should  be  undeniably  true.  No  man 
who  respects  himself  would  wantonly  criticize  the  dis- 
orders of  his  neighbour's  household  ;  but  the  evils  which 
he  observes  may  nevertheless  be  patent  and  notorious. 
American  politeness  will  not  even  permit  the  humblest 
domestic  operations  to  be  performed  in  secret. 


M.  GAMBETTA'S  SPEECHES. 

THE  first  volume  has  just  been  published  of  the  col- 
lected speeches  of  M.  Gambetta,  and  many  will  turn 
to  it  hoping  to  find  in  its  pages  some  clue  to  the  secret  of 
the  author's  fame.    Most  people  know  vaguely  that  M. 
Gambetta  is,  and  has  for  some  time  been,  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  France.   And  not  only  is  he  for  the  moment  the 
most  powerful  man  in  France,  but  his  power  is  of  a  unique 
kind.    He  makes  and  unmakes  Ministries ;  he  gives  the 
keynote  to  the  speeches  of  those  who  lead  the  reigning 
party ;  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  France  waits  to 
know  what  she  wishes  and  thinks  until  M.  Gambetta  has 
told  her.    How  does  it  happen  that  M.  Gambetta  has 
this   power  ?    What  has   he  done   or  said  more  than 
other  men  so  that  he  should  stand  on  a  pinnacle  above 
every  one  ?  He  was  an  eager  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Opposition  for  some  months  before  the  Empire  fell ;  then 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence  ; 
then  he  escaped  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  was  the  head 
and  soul  of  the  movement  of  despair  in  which  regiment 
after  regiment  of  raw  recruits  was  hurled  against  the 
disciplined  ranks  of  the  conquerors.    When  fighting  had 
at  last  to  cease,  M.  Gambetta  would  not  own  that  it  could 
ever  cease,  and  had  to  be  superseded  by  M.  Jules  Simon. 
M.  Thiers  set  him  down  as  a  mere  fou  furieux;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  game,  brilliant  as  it  had  been,  was  played 
out.    But  soon  he  somehow  made  a  position  for  himself 
in  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  on  the  whole  very 
ill-disposed  towards  him.    There  was  a  feeling,  which  his 
enemies  disclaimed  sharing,  but  did  share,  that,  after  all, 
amid  a  thousand  blunders,  with  no  kind  of  show  of  author- 
ity, he  still  had  been  the  one  man  who,  above  all  others, 
had  given  expression  to  the  voice  of  France  that  she  would 
not  lightly  accept  her  shame,  and  that  she  would  fight 
madly  rather  than  not  fight  at  all.    M.  Gambetta  spoke  in 
the  Assembly  not  too  often,  but  always  effectively ;  and 
he  spoke  outside  the  Assembly  to  such  purpose  and  with 
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such  fovco  that  his  speeches  wero  looked  on  as  so  many 
programmes  or  manifestoes  of  the  new  Democracy-  At 
last  ho  had  so  impressed  himself  on  friends  and  enemies 
that,  whuntho  De  BiiOiii.uo  Ministry  appealed  to  the  counf  ry 
in  1S77  to  docido  what  tho  Govornment  of  Franco  should 
be,  tho  Ministers  openly  stated,  in  tho  most  positive 
and  formal  way,  that  (ho  real  choico  of  tho  electors 
lay  hetweon  Marshal  MacMahOX  and  M.  Gamiiktta. 
Tho  doctors  replied  that  they  would  not  havo  tho 
MARSHAL.  Tho  MARSHAL  retired  into  obscurity,  and 
M.  Gambetta  stepped  into  undisputed  prominence.  How 
did  ho  achieve  this  great  success  ?  It  is  impossible  that 
there  should  over  be  given  a  complete  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Tho  ascendency  of  a  man  who  imposes  his  personality 
on  a  nation  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  analysed  or  ex- 
plained. M.  Gambetta  is  eloquent,  but  there  are  other 
Frenchmen  as  eloquent,  if  their  eloquence  is  of  a  different 
stamp.  A.  set  speech  from  the  Duke  of  Broglie  is,  as  a 
piece  of  workmanship,  quite  as  good  as  a  set  speech  from 
M.  Gambetta.  M.  Gambetta  holds  and  freely  expresses 
strong  opinions,  and  these  opinions  are  in  harmony  with 
the  opinions  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  Frenchmen.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  point  to  any  opinion  which  he  has  ever 
enounced  to  which  numerous  other  Republicans  have  not 
given  utterance.  The  end  of  all  inquiries  about  M.  Gambetta 
and  men  like  him  is,  that  other  men,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them,  feel  that  here  they  have  got  a  leader.  Still 
the  speeches  of  any  one  who  for  years  has  taken  a  great 
part  in  public  affairs  must  throw  some  light  at  once 
on  his  character  and  his  powers.  The  nearer  the  present 
publication  brings  us  to  the  date  when  M.  Gambetta's 
position  was  fixed  and  his  powers  matured,  the  more  pro- 
bably will  it  tell  us  about  him.  But  the  present  volume 
only  covei'S  the  time  when  he  was  still  a  beginner, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  say  that,  from 
anything  he  finds  in  its  pages,  he  could  have  anticipated 
that  M.  Gambetta  would  one  day  be  what  he  has  since 
become. 

M.  Gambetta  first  emerged  from  obscurity  by  being 
chosen  to  defend  the  editor  of  a  paper  who  was  guilty  of 
making  remarks  offensive  to  the  Imperial  Government  on 
the  occasion  of  an  improvised  homage  to  the  tomb  of 
Baudin,  a  deputy  shot  on  a  barricade  at  the  time  of  the  coup 
d'etat.  M.  Gambetta's  defence  may  be  read  in  this  volume, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  any  special  merit,  except  the 
merit  of  some  forensic  ability  in  the  dissection  of  the  vague 
evidence  furnished  by  the  police,  and  that  of  much  passionate 
rhetoric  against  the  Empire  and  in  adoration  of  the  Republic. 
M  Gambetta,  like  all  the  Republican  advocates  of  the  day, 
assumed  that  the  Republic  was  something  high  and  holy, 
far  above  Empires,  and  with  traditions  which  it  was  at 
once  the  mark  and  the  duty  of  any  man  with  a  sense  of 
honour  to  cherish.  Addressed  to  a  court  of  judges  sit- 
ting under  an  Empire,  a  declamation  of  this  kind  seems 
absurd  rather  than  grand ;  but  it  was  addressed  in  i-eality, 
not  to  the  judges,  but  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the 
public  of  Republican  electors.  With  this  public  M.  Gam- 
betta's speech  was  completely  successful ;  and,  when  a 
dissolution  came  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  was  re- 
turned both  for  a  division  of  Paris  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  He  preferred  to  sit 
for  the  latter  constituency,  and  soon  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  energy  and  frequency  of  his  attacks  on  the 
Ministry.  His  opposition  became  at  once  more  vigorous  and 
more  effective  when  M.  Ollivier,  at  the  beginning  of  1870, 
formed  a  Ministry  chai'ged  with  the  task  of  helping 
the  Emperor  to  "  crown  the  edifice,"  or,  in  other  words,  to 
prop  up  the  dynasty  by  making  the  Constitution  more  or 
less  liberal.  M.  Gambetta's  speeches  are  given  in  this 
volume  as  they  appeared  in  the  official  reports  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  the  fashion  of  French  official  reports  to  give  all 
tho  interruptions  and  cries  of  assent  or  dissent  to  which  a 
speaker  is  subjected.  The  consequence  is  that  in  many 
pages  the  speech  of  M.  Gambetta  seems  to  stop,  and  there 
is  substituted  the  record  of  an  angry  dialogue  between 
him  and  the  Minister,  or  any  other  member  of  the 
majority  who  happened  to  engage  his  attention.  Perhaps, 
however,  these  interspersed  conversations  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  mode  in  which  M.  Gambetta  made  him- 
self felt  than  the  speeches  themselves.  He  was  so 
pugnacious  and  so  adroit  in  his  pugnacity.  He  was 
always  trying,  and  often  with  success,  to  get  the 
Minister  to  make  little  mistakes,  and  to  have  to  shift 
his  ground.  If  we  look  at  the  substance  of  his  speeches, 
we  find  that  they  are  all  pervaded  with  one  idea,  and  this 


idea  was  that  tho  Empire  was  a  poor  doomed  thing  which 
had  dono  much  mischief,  but  had  nearly  got  to  t.ho  end  of 
its  tether.  Tho  liberty  of  speech  in  an  Imperialist  Chamber 
must  havo  been  considerable  when  such  things  wero 
allowed  to  bo  said.  Of  course,  when  it  came  to  voting,  M. 
Gambetta  was  always  voted  down  ;  but  he  was  not  stopped 
until  ho  had  had  his  say,  and  what  ho  said  was  duly  reported 
and  mado  known  to  his  truo  andionco,  the  Republican 
electors.  He  had  so  glorified  tho  Republic  and  so  brow- 
beaton  M.  Ollivier,  that  when  the  Republic  got  its  sudden 
chance  on  September  4th,  it  appeared  as  inevitable  to 
every  one  else  as  to  M.  Gambetta  himself  that  ho  should 
be  perched  at  the  top  of  tho  new  tree. 

When  it  was  announced  that  tho  French  Government 
intended  to  go  to  war  with  Prussia,  M.  G-AMBBTTA  seized 
the  opportunity  offered  him  of  exposing  the  extraordinary 
slenderness  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  stated  that 
France  was  going  to  undertake  such  a  serious  risk.  The 
stories  about  M.  Benbdetti  and  tho  King  and  M.  Bis- 
marck's despatch  would  not  bear  examination.  All  that 
M.  Ollivier  could  say  was  that  a  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  had  been  privately  told  all  about  everything 
that  had  happened,  that  the  Committee  saw  that  France 
had  been  wantonly  provoked,  and  that,  as  so  honourable  a 
Committee  must  be  implicitly  trusted,  it  was  idle  for  M. 
Gambetta  to  go  on  asking  questions  to  which  he  would 
get  no  answer  Military  success  was  looked  to  as 
the  best  possible  reply  to  the  question  whether  the 
war  was  just  or  not.  After  it  became  known  that  no  reply 
of  the  sort  was  forthcoming,  and  that  military  disaster, 
not  military  success,  was  the  fate  of  France,  M.  Gambetta 
at  once  hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  trembling  Ministers  the 
proposition  which  he  afterwards  showed  was  so  dear  to 
him,  that  the  only  way  to  beat  back  the  enemy  was  to  arm 
the  people.  M.  Ollivier  resigned,  and  the  Count  of 
Palikao  was  charged  with  the  task  of  forming  a  new 
Ministry.  Directly  it  was  known  that  the  French  troops- 
had  been  beaten,  the  struggle  began  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Republic,  and  the  Opposition  gained  ground  so 
fast  that  on  the  10th  of  August  the  numbers  for  and 
against  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Chamber  should 
keep  on  in  a  permanent  sitting  were  equal,  and  the 
next  day  it  was  ordered  that  the  National  Guard 
should  be  at  once  reconstituted.  The  last  Parliamen- 
tary struggle  of  any  importance  was  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  Committee  of  National  Defence  should 
bo  appointed.  The  demand  for  this  Committee  was  sup- 
ported by  Joles  Favre,  by  Thiers,  and  by  M,  Gambetta, 
who  in  very  plain  language  told  the  Chamber  that  it 
had  to  choose  between  the  safety  of  the  dynasty  and  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  The  Chamber,  as  tho  Empire  still 
existed,  and  might  succeed  in  the  great  struggle  which 
was  obviously  imminent,  for  the  debate  was  held  only  five 
days  before  the  day  of  Gravelotte,  naturally  chose  to 
save  the  dynasty.  The  volume  closes  with  an  account  of 
the  famous  sitting  of  September  4.  The  crowd  rushed  into 
the  galleries,  the  benches  of  the  Left  were  filled.  The 
moment  was  come.  Who  was  to  speak  in  this  crisis  to 
the  crowd  and  to  the  deputies  that  were  present  ?  The 
choice  fell  on  M.  Gambetta.  What  he  said  is  not  of  much 
interest  or  importance  now.  What  is  important  is  that  it 
had  become  tacitly  recognized  by  every  one  concerned 
that  M.  Gambetta  must  come  before  all  others.  His 
quarrels  with  M.  Ollivier  and  his  Republican  rhetoric, 
combined  with  the  force  of  character  which  he  had  mado 
felt  by  every  one,  had  got  him  so  far  011  in  his  course  that 
when  the  hour  of  the  Republic  came  he  seemed  called  by 
necessity  to  be  the  spokesman  and  prime  author  of  the  new 
order  of  things  that  was  being  set  up. 


EDUCATIONAL  LUXURIES. 

THE  poor  children  of  London,  and  no  doubt  the  poor 
children  of  other  towns  in  their  due  order,  are  to 
have  the  advantage  of  learning  French  from  a  French- 
man. The  majority  of  the  London  School  Board  are  of 
opinion  that  translation  from  one  language  into  another  is 
a  most  valuable  instrument  of  educational  training,  and 
that,  as  the  chiel  advantage  of  French  to  an  artisan  lies  in 
its  use  as  a  spoken  language,  it  can  be  taught  more  readily, 
and  therefore  more  economically,  by  a  Frenchman  than  by 
an  English  teacher.  It  is  probable  that  no  member  of  the 
Board  was  found  rash  enough  to  dispute  these  elementary 
propositions.    The  value  of  language  as  a  part  of  intel- 
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lectual  gymnastics,  and  the  superiority  for  conversational 
teaching  of  a  native  over  a  foreigner,  are  established  educa- 
tional facts.  There  were  some  members,  however — of  whom 
Mr.  Coxhead  has  since  made  himself  the  spokesman — who 
objected  not  to  the  children  in  Board  schools  being  taught 
French  by  a  Frenchman,  but  to  their  being  taught 
French  at  all.  Mr.  Coxhead  asks,  with  evident  and 
intelligible  indignation,  whether  instruction  in  French 
is  elementary  education  ?  He  is  not  satisfied  by  the  answer 
that  the  system  of  rate-supported  schools  is  developing  its 
inherent  resources.  The  development  of  inherent  resources 
appears  to  him  to  be  simply  a  fine  name  for  laying  unjust 
burdens  on  a  class  which  is  by  no  means  too  well  able  to 
bear  them.  Every  ratepayer  in  London  will  have  to  con- 
tribute his  fractional  payment  to  the  salary  of  the  French 
gentlemen  who  will  shortly  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Board  schools.  This  fractional  payment  will,  it  is  true,  be 
in  itself  trifling.  This,  however,  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  almost  every  payment  for  educational  purposes 
taken  by  itself.  It  is  when  the  payments  come  to  be 
added  up  that  the  whole  amount  is  seen  to  be  large,  and  to 
•be  an  aggregate  of  many  small  amounts.  If  it  were  wished 
to  reduce  the  education  rate,  reformers  would  have  to 
strike  out  one  such  item  after  another  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonble  that  the  minority  on  the  School  Board,  who 
wish  at  all  events  to  keep  the  rate  from  growing,  should 
direct  their  opposition  to  each  small  addition  that  it  is 
proposed  to  tack  on. 

As  matters  stand,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr. 
Coxhead' s  opponents  have  in  one  respect  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. In  the  letters  from  Dr.  Angus  and  Mr.  Wilks  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  the  real  sinner  was 
plainly  shown  to  be,  not  the  School  Board,  but  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  The  Code,  says  Dr.  Angus,  encourages 
the  study  of  French,  since  it  offers  an  extra  grant  of  4s. 
a  year  to  each  child  who  passes  in  it.  The  object  of 
offering  a  grant  for  a  particular  subject  is  to  induce  school 
managers  to  give  that  subject  a  proportionate  place  in 
their  school  course,  and  the  way  to  do  this  in  the  case  of 
French  is  plainly  to  employ  a  Frenchman  to  teach  it. 
Indeed  the  Department  has  evidently  contemplated  this 
arrangement,  and  decided  that  it  is  the  best  attain- 
able. The  Code  contains  an  express  provision  that 
the  income  of  a  school  may  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  of  special  subjects,  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  allow  this  income  to  be  increased 
for  this  special  end  by  an  additional  fee.  "  Till  now," 
says  Dr.  Angus,  "the  custom  has  been  to  charge  an 
"  extra  penny  [for  French],  and  therewith  to  pay  the 
"  special  teacher.  But  the  auditor  disallows  the  charge, 
"  and  the  Department  sustains  his  decision.  '  Sixpenny 
"  '  schools  must  charge  only  6cZ. '  is  one  form  of  the  rule. 
'"' No  extra  charge  even  for  extra  subjects '  is  another." 
Consequently  the  School  Board  have  only  to  consider 
whether  to  give  up  teaching  French  in  their  schools,  which 
is  tantamount  to  foregoing  the  additional  grant  and  to 
putting  itself  into  antagonism  with  the  Department,  or  to 
raise  the  fee  all  round,  which,  as  Dr.  Angus  justly  says, 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  parents  whose  children  do  not 
learn  French  ;  or  to  throw  the  extra  cost  upon  the  rates. 
Unfortunately,  to  transfer  blame  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
to  wipe  it  out.  Dr.  Angus  and  Mr.  Wilks  have  proved 
that  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  the  London  School  Board 
have  only  done  what  the  Education  Department  intends 
them  to  do.  They  have  decided  that  French  shall  be  well 
taught  in  their  schools,  because  the  Department  has  en- 
couraged them  to  teach  it ;  and  what  is  worth  doing  at  all 
■is  worth  doing  well.  They  have  decided  that  the  extra 
cost  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  rates,  because  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  allow  it  to  be  defrayed  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  learn  French,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  throw 
it  upon  other  parents.  In  both  of  these  resolutions  they 
have  been  acting  in  strict  harmony  with  the  policy  in 
favour  with  the  Department ;  and  this,  their  advocates 
submit,  is  an  ample  justification  for  the  course  they  have 
taken.  This  is  not  a  plea  that  we  care  to  contest. 
As  we  have  again  and  again  insisted,  no  rational  views 
arc  likely  to  be  taken  of  the  subjects  proper  to  ele- 
mentary schools  so  long  as  the  Parliamentary  grant 
is  administered  on  the  principles  which  now  govern 
its  application.  It  is  only  natural  that  when  the  managers 
of  rate-supported  schools  see  that  there  is  money  to  be  got 
out  of  the  Government  they  should  wish  to  get  their  fair 
share  of  it.  Grants  for  extra  subjects  are  going,  con- 
sequently extra  subjects  must  be  taught  in  order  to 


secure  the  grants.  It  may  be  more  costly  to  the 
ratepayers  in  the  long  run ;  but  School  Boards  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  see  this  when  ratepayers  seem 
entirely  blind  to  it  themselves.  The  immediate  payment 
to  be  earned — the  4s.  per  child  in  each  extra  subject — ■ 
seems  much  nearer  and  more  tangible  than  the  farthino- 
or  so  that  the  process  of  earning  this  4s.  will  add  to  the 
Education  rate.  The  source  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  ex- 
tension to  schools  supported  by  rates  of  a  plan  which  is 
properly  applicable  to  schools  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  to  none  beside.  The  original  motive  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  was  obvious  enough.  The  State 
gave  something  in  order  to  tempt  benevolent  people  into 
giving  more.  The  whole  intent  and  purpose  of  the  grant 
was  to  lead  these  benevolent  people  on  into  larger  and 
larger  contributions.  Everything  that  they  could  be  induced 
to  give  out  of  their  own  pockets  was  a  clear  gain  to  the 
community.  It  was  a  species  of  liturgy — a  voluntary  con- 
tribution to  a  great  public  object.  When  this  system  was 
applied  to  School  Board  schools  it  ceased  to  have  any  mean- 
ing. Now  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  used  to  tempt 
School  Boards  to  making  the  school  rate  heavier,  the  State 
gets  nothing  in  return  for  its  outlay.  It  pays  money  in  one 
capacity  in  order  to  insure  that  it  shall  have  to  pay  more 
in  another  capacity.  The  community  is  in  the  position  of 
a  man  at  an  auction  who  is  bidding  against  his  own 
broker.  It  is  needlessly  running  up  the  price  that  it  will 
have  to  pay.  It  does  not  follow,  because  it  is  a  gain  to 
the  State  to  tempt  benevolent  people  to  give  liberally  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  that  it  is  equally  a  gain  to  tempt 
School  Boards  to  give  liberally  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers.  There  might  be  some  sense  in  making  a 
grant  in  aid  of  School  Board  schools  depend  on  the 
smallness  of  their  demand  on  the  rates ;  but  to  announce 
that  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  aid  is  to  be  practically 
measured  by  the  amount  spent  by  the  ratepayers  is  to 
encourage  extravagance  by  the  very  means  which  would  be 
most  fittingly  employed  to  check  it. 

Of  course,  in  blaming  the  Department  we  do  not 
forget  that  the  Department  is  in  its  turn  only  the  instru- 
ment of  a  higher  power.  If  Parliament  had  disapproved 
of  the  policy  which  bids  fair  to  make  the  cost  of 
elementary  education  in  this  country  bear  no  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  results  attained,  that  policy  would  long 
ago  have  been  reversed.  The  Department  is  made  the 
scapegoat  because  the  sins  of  a  department  are  concrete 
and  visible,  and  because  also  a  department  has  sometimes 
means  of  guiding  Parliament  into  sounder  ways  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  seem  to  have  been  left  altogether 
unemployed.  As  it  is,  there  seems  really  no  chance  of 
bringing  either  the  Department  or  Parliament  to  a  better 
mind  on  the  subject.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
even  the  London  School  Board  would  have  been  startled 
by  a  proposal  to  teach  French  at  the  public  expense. 
Instead  of  this,  the  suggestion  seems  to  the  majority  of 
the  members  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  When 
Dr.  Angus  objects  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  throw  the 
burden  upon  the  parents  of  children  who  do  not  learn 
French,  it  never  seems  to  strike  him  that  the  same 
reasoning  may  be  applied  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
far  larger  number  of  ratepayers  who  have  no  children 
to  learn  anything.  This  is  a  class  for  which  he 
has  no  sympathy  whatever.  Yet  the  moment  that 
education  becomes  more  than  elementary,  the  reasons 
usually  alleged  for  making  the  ratepayers  pay  for 
it  cease  to  have  any  meaning.  It  is  intelligible  that 
the  community  should  pay  for  teaching  children  those 
rudiments  without  which  they  cannot  count  upon  earning 
their  own  livelihood,  just  as  it  is  intelligible  that  it  should 
pay  for  giving  them  that  necessary  food  without  which 
they  cannot  live  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But,  if  one  half  of 
this  analogy  is  to  be  pushed  further,  why  should  not  the 
other  ?  A  meat  diet  is  the  best  that  can  be  given  to 
a  growing  child,  and  there  is  more  nourishment  in 
"  prime  "  joints  than  in  inferior  ones.  These  facts  are 
quite  as  indisputable  as  the  value  of  translation  as  an  in- 
strument of  thought  and  expression,  or  the  superiority  of 
native  over  foreign  teachers  for  conversational  purposes. 
If  Dr.  Angus  is  right  in  drawing  from  these  latter  pre- 
misses the  conclusion  that  children  in  School  Board  schools 
ought  to  be  taught  French  without  extra  charge,  it  would 
be  equally  right  to  infer  from  the  former  premisses  that 
children  in  workhouses  should  be  habitually  fed  on  sirloins 
of  beef  and  saddles  of  mutton. 
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MR.  CHILDERS  AND  LORD  LYTTON. 

MR.  CHILDERS,  to  do  him  justice,  is  not  ono  of 
those  members  of  t.he  (lovernment  wlio  ;e  tongues  or 
pons  frequently  bring  them  into  embarrassment,  llo  is 
occasionally  caught  at  a  London  meeting,  and,  being 
dragged  on  the  platform  from  his  modest,  obscurity,  has  to 
utter  a  few  words.  lie  talks  in  romoto  parts  of  Ireland 
now  and  then,  and  he  docs  his  duty  to  his  faithful  York- 
shire constituency  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  ho  is  not  loquacious, 
nor  does  ho  frequently  put  the  compromising  pen  to  the 
paper  that  is  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him.  It  is  all 
the  moro  remarkablo  that  he  should  have  been  seduced 
into  the  authorship  of  tho  singular  letter  which  Lord 
Lytton  has  given  to  tho  public.  We  can  only  supposo 
that  tho  spirit  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  has  been 
too  much  for  him.  One  by  one  almost  every  one  of  the 
present  Ministers  has  met  his  futeu  Correspondent,  usu- 
ally with  disastrous  results.  In  the  present  instance 
Lord  Lytton  has  been  rather  kind  to  the  Secretary  for 
War,  and  has  not  carried  matters  to  extremity.  His  reply 
to  Mr.  Childers,  though  sufficiently  conclusive,  really  does 
not  touch  the  most  absurd  part  of  the  matter  at  all.  Pos- 
sibly a  consciousness  that  he  himself  was  to  some  extent  in 
the  wrong  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  forbear- 
ance. Outsiders,  however,  are  not  affected  by  such  a  con- 
sideration, and  can  approach  Lord  Lytton  and  Mr. 
Childers  with  equal  unconcern. 

Some  ten  days  ago,  it  maybe  remembered,  Lord  Lytton 
took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
at  a  meeting  of  a  Volunteer  corps,  to  which  he  himself 
was  distributing  prizes,  to  make  a  rather  peculiar  speech 
about  Afghanistan,  a  speech  touching  very  closely  upon 
political  controversies.  We  say  the  speech  was  peculiar,  in- 
asmuch as  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  as  a  soldier  on  active  ser- 
vice, is  not  supposed  to  be  aware  of  such  things  as  political 
differences  about  military  matters,  while  an  assembly  of 
Volunteers  in  uniform  is  certainly  not  a  good  audience 
before  which  to  agitate  such  differences.  It  might  be 
urged  that  the  assembly  was  pi\ictically  a  mixed  one, 
and  that  prize  distributions  are  after  all  a  kind  of  hybrid 
between  a  strictly  military  function  and  a  civil  gaudy- 
day.  However,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  Lord  Lytton,  who  might  have  held  his  tongue 
on  such  a  subject  at  such  a  time  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. The  matter,  however,  seems  to  have  created  a  great 
stir  in  high  places.  The  present  Ministry  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  criticism  of  any  kind,  and  they  have  not  in- 
variably an  opportunity  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  by  main 
force.  Apparently  either  Mr.  Childers  or  somebody  else 
thought  this  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost.  But, 
with  a  fatal  reluctance  to  act  decisively,  or  else  with  an 
equally  fatal  hope  of  extracting  a  humiliating  confession 
of  impropriety  from  a  political  enemy,  Mr.  Childers  first 
wrote  to  Lord  Lytton  on  tho  subject.  It  was  obviously 
and  in  every  sense  a  mistake  that  he  should  do  so.  Lord 
Lytton  now  holds  no  public  office,  and  is  not,  in  any  way 
that  we  are  aware  of,  subject  to  Mr.  Childers's  jurisdic- 
tion. At  least  no  claim  to  such  jurisdiction  is  set  forth 
or  referred  to  in  the  letter.  Mr.  Childers  only  says  that 
he  feels  sure  that,  had  Lord  Lytton  been  aware  of  the 
regulations,  he  would  not  so  have  spoken.  This  is  un- 
objectionable, though  possibly  superfluous.  As  Secretary 
for  War,  Mr.  Childers  has  no  reason  to  address  Lord 
Lytton  at  all,  though  he  might  very  well  have  addressed 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  hinted  that  another  time 
it  would  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  speakers  to  the 
rule.  Still,  if  he  chose  to  write,  and  had  ended  his  letter 
at  the  second  paragraph,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
much  to  be  said. 

The  third  paragraph,  howevei*,  is  much  more  wonderful. 
Mr.  Childers  tells  Lord  Lytton  that  he  hopes  for  an  as- 
surance of  inadvertence,  in  which  case  he,  the  Secretary 
for  War,  -will  not  feel  bound  to  take  any  further  action  in 
the  matter.  But  otherwise  ho  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  subject, 
and  to  ask  him  to  issue  a  general  order  to  the  effect  that 
meetings  of  Volunteers  shall  be  at  once  dissolved  when 
political  topics  are  introduced.  The  required  assurance 
Lord  Lytton  declines  to  give,  pointing  out  forcibly  enough 
that  his  own  state  of  ignorance  or  of  contumacy  could  not 
affect  the  conduct  of  the  Volunteers  who  listened  to  him. 
This,  however,  and  some  other  little  practical  diffi- 
culties which  Lord  Lytton  suggests,  we  need  not 
much  ti-ouble   ourselves   about.     It  is   sufficient  that, 


tho  required  assurance  being  refused,  the  general 
order  was  duly  issued  by  tho  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
was  read  or  heard  of  by  most  people  early  in  this  week. 

It  did  not  require  much  aouteness  to  guess  its  occasion. 
But  Lord  Lytton — wo  fear  with  somo  wickednesB — did 
not  publish  the  correspondence,  though  he  had  duly  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  until  after  Mr.  (hi  i i,iiek:;'k 
thunderbolt  had  been  hurled.  Wo  are  now  let  into  the 
secrets  of  the  workshop  whore  tho  bolt  was  forged,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  tho  spectacle  is  rather  a  ludicrous 
one. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  of  the  general  propriety  of 
tho  order  in  point  of  principle  we  have  no  doubt.  Jt 
is  true  that,  both  for  the  reasons  which  Lord  Lytton  has 
indicated  and  for  others,  it  might  be  rather  difficult  to 
get  it  put  into   practice.     Difficulties  of  this  kind  are 
inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  citizen  soldiers,  and 
account   for   the   dislike  of   Continental    martinets  to 
any  such  hybrids.    But  the  propriety  of  the  order  and 
the  practical  possibility  of  carrying  it  out  really  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  singularity  of  Mr.  Childers's 
conduct.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  his  idea  of  his  duty  is 
stated  in  very  precise  terms.    If  Lord  LYTTON  will  give 
him  his  assurance  that  he  spoke  inadvertently  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  Volunteer  Regulations,  he  will  not  feel 
himself  bound  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter. 
If  Lord  Lytton  will  not  give  him  that  assurance,  it  will 
be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  His  Royal  Highness,  &c. 
Now  we  really  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  Lord 
Lytton's  assurance,  or  his  refusal  of  that  assurance,  could 
possibly  affect  Mr.  Childers's  duty  in  the  matter.    If  the 
Secretary  for  War  has  noticed  a  growing  habit  of  talking 
politics  to  Volunteers,  and  thinks  that  that  practice  ought 
to  be  stopped,  his  obligation  to  stop  it  cannot  be  released 
by  Lord  Lytton's  "  Peccavi,"  or  laid  on  again  by  Lord 
Lytton's  stiffneekedness.  From  a  common-sense  point  of 
view,  the  proceeding  is  as  absurd  as  from  the  point  of  view 
of  official  duty  it  is  improper.    Lord  Lytton  is  not  the 
only  person  of  distinction  with  a  sometimes  indiscreet 
tongue  in  his  head  ;  nor  is  he  the  only  possible  distributor 
of  prizes  to  Volunteers.    His  promise,  therefore,  of  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life  will  not  of  itself  protect 
the  chaste  ears  of  the  Volunteers  from  political  defilement. 
Mr.  Childers  writes  as  if  Lord  Lytton  were  going  on  a 
Volunteering  stump  expedition — a  kind  of  Midlothian  tour 
on  a  larger  scale — and  intended  to  bring  the  Government 
into  hatred  and  contempt.    Otherwise  it  is  clear  that  a 
mere  private  and  personal  apology  cannot  in  the  least 
affect  the  matter.    Lord  Lytton  has  himself  professed  hi3 
inability  to  discover  how  his  knowledge  or  ignorance 
affects  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  his 
hearers.    The  argument,  however,  can  be  pushed  a  great 
deal  further  than  this.    To  justify  Mr.  Childers's  pro- 
ceedings we  must  suppose  that  the  knowledge  or  ignor- 
ance of  a  speaker  to  one  Volunteer  corps  in  the  past  has 
some  mysterious  influence  on  the  propriety  of  the  conduct 
of  all  other  Volunteer  corps  when  they  listen  to  all  other 
speakers  in  the  future.    If  Lord  Lytton  knew  what  ho 
was  doing,  meetings  of  Volunteers  are  to  be  dissolved  at 
once  when   political   speeches  are  addressed   to  them. 
If  Lord  Lytton  did  not  know  what,   he    was  doing, 
Mr.  Childers   will   not  insist   on   the   direction  that 
meetings  of  Volunteers   are  to   be    dissolved   at  once 
when  political  speeches  are  addressed  to  them.  This 
is  a  kind  of  military    Calvinism  apparently — tho  oddest 
polemico-theologico-political  doctrine,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  ever  was  devised  by  a  Secretary  for  War.    The  right 
and  wrong  of  the  conduct  of  all  Volunteer  regiments 
in  secula  seculorum  depends  on  whether  Lord  Lytton 
offended  wittingly  or  unwittingly  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of 
December,   1880.      We  really  can  hardly  suspect  Mr. 
Childers  of  having  himself  excogitated  this  refinement. 
He  must  have  retained  too  much  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
sailor- character,  even  though  he  be  at  the  present  time 
but  a  retired  admiral.  It  smacks  of  Downing  Street  rather 
than  of  Pall  Mall,  of  Midlothian  rather  than  of  Pontefract. 
However  this  may  be,  the  result  of  the  correspondence  is 
certainly  unfortunate  for  the  Secretary  for  War.    He  has 
offered  to  compromise  a  political  misdemeanour,  and  the 
misdemeanant    has  refused   the  compromise  with  con- 
tumely.   He  has  given  the  world  an  exceedingly  curious 
instance  of  his  own  notions  of  official  duty.  He  has  shaken 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  head  of  the  late  Viceroy 
of  India,  without  intimidating  him  in  the  least,  and  with- 
out any  reasonable  prospect  of  intimidating  him.  Tho 
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Volunteers,  it  is  true,  have  got  another  general  order  as 
the  result  of  the  correspondence,  and  an  excellent  general 
order  too.  We  have  hinted  that  it  may  require 
some  acute  distinction  and  some  severe  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  Volunteers  to  carry  it  out.  A  soldier 
has  no  politics — of  course  that  is  simple  and  definite.  A 
Volunteer  is  hound  as  a  soldier  to  put  off  his  politics 
when  he  puts  off  his  civilian  clothes,  and  bound  as  a 
citizen  to  take  both  up  again  at  the  same  time.  We  make 
no  complaint  of  this  whatever.  But  we  must  once  more 
repeat  that  we  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  the 
state  of  Lord  Lytton's  knowledge  and  conscience  has  got 
to  do  with  the  future  duty  of  Volunteer  officers  and  men. 


RAILWAYS  AND  COMMONS. 

IT  is  some  time  since  there  has  been  any  occasion  to  say 
anything  in  defence  of  commons.  Mr.  Fawcett,  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society,  and  the  good  sense  of  Par- 
liament have  enabled  the  public  to  put  the  subject  aside. 
It  turns  out,  however,  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  as  ever 
to  keep  watch  over  the  commons  that  still  remain  to  us. 
At  the  most  they  can  but  attain  the  security  which  belongs 
to  private  property,  and  even  private  property  is  not 
exempt  from  the  mode  of  attack  with  which  commons  are 
now  threatened.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  thankfulness  that  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  never  proposed  to  pull  down  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  order  to  use  the  space  which  would  thus  have  been 
gained  for  one  of  its  stations.  As  it  was,  the  line  came  near 
enough  to  the  Abbey  to  raise  a  not  unreasonable  alarm  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  drainage  and  vibration  upon  so  ancient  a 
building;  butupontheprinciples  whichare  taken  for  granted 
by  most  advocates  of  railway  extension,  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  Railway  Company  should  have  contented 
itself  with  inflicting  this  indirect  injury.  It  appears  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  that  to  a  railway  nothing  ought 
to  be  denied.  They  regard  the  creation  of  new  facilities 
for  moving  about  in  the  light  of  a  missionary  effort. 
To  prevent  a  railway  from  appropriating  a  common,  if 
the  possession  of  a  common  happens  to  be  convenient 
to  it,  is  to  them  as  bad  as  placing  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  When  we  learn,  therefore, 
from  a  letter  in  the  Daily  News,  that  certain  railways 
propose  to  take,  not  one  common,  but  many — and  some  of 
these  in  close  neighbourhood  to  London — it  is  allowable  to 
feel  seriously  afraid.  So  many  people  will  think  and 
argue  that  to  do  this  is  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable, 
that  there  is  sure  to  be  a  large  amount  of  support  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  Companies.  It  is  this  fact  that 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  every  one  who  sets  any  value  on 
commons  to  do  what  he  can  to  protect  them.  It  is  no 
contemptible  adversary  that  has  to  be  encountered.  The 
railways  have  ample  means  of  fighting  their  own  battle, 
and  they  are  helped  by  the  mistaken  assumption  that  what 
is  good  for  them  is  necessarily  good  for  the  community. 

As  trade  revives,  railway  undertakings  naturally  become 
more  numerous.  There  is  abundance  of  capital  waiting  to  be 
invested,  and  a  railway  manager  who  knows  his  business 
has  always  some  wilderness  in  his  eye,  which,  if  he  could 
only  bring  his  line  within  reach  of  it,  would  at  once  blossom 
like  the  rose  with  desirable  villas  and  "  residential  proper- 
"ties."  Railways  near  great  towns  seem  destined  to  disprove 
the  warning  of  the  fable  not  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.  In  the  first  instance,  a  line  is  made  to  give  those 
whose  business  lies  in  the  town  the  moans  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  fresh  air  and  pretty  scenery.  The  opportunity 
when  created  is  so  largely  used  that  both  the  fresh  air  and 
the  pretty  scenery  speedily  become  traditional.  There  are 
still  Londoners  who  talk  of  sleeping  in  the  country  when 
they  mean  going  back  at  night  to  Sydenham,  and  who  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  see  something  of  nature  in  a 
Sunday  walk  through  unfinished  streets  and  unsavoury 
brick  fields,  or  by  the  side  of  open  and  suspicious  ditches. 
But,  though  the  country  which  originally  created  the  rail- 
way traffic  has  been  destroyed,  the  houses  which  have  des- 
troyed the  country  remain  ;  and  to  create  new  Sydenharas 
becomes  the  natural  ambition  of  every  Company  which  is 
not  fortunate  enough  to  serve  one  already.  It  appears 
from  the  notices  published  in  the  London  Gazette  that  the 
unspoiled  districts  round  London  are  to  be  made  the 
victims  of  a  new  rush  of  railway  extension.  In  itself,  of 
course,  this  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  prevented.  If  a 
town  or  village   has  at  present  no   railway  within  a  , 


moderate  distance,  and  if  a  Railway  Company  can  be 
found  to  supply  it  with  one,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
consent  of  Parliament  should  be  withheld.  But  in  the 
present  instance  a  real  public  interest  is  incidentally  and 
needlessly  interfered  with.  The  line  which  is  to  run  from 
Fulhara  to  Guildford,  and  another  which  is  to  connect  the 
Windsor  branch  of  the  South- Western  Rail  way  with  its  main 
line,  will  destroy  a  whole  series  of  Surrey  commons  that  have 
delighted  generations  of  Londoners,  and,  if  let  alone,  will 
delight  generations  to  come.  Both  lines  will  contribute 
to  the  spoiling  of  Wimbledon  Common,  and  one  or  other 
will  leave  their  mark  on  almost  all  the  finest  commons 
between  the  Thames  and  the  North  Downs.  The  Great 
Eastern  Railway  has  fewer  opportunities  of  doing  mischief 
than  the  lines  which  serve  the  district  to  the  south-west 
of  London ;  but,  by  concentrating  its  energies  on  Bpping 
Forest,  it  contrives  to  effect  a  good  deal.  Seventy  acres 
of  the  land  which  the  Corporation  of  London  has  so  lately 
won  for  the  public  are  to  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of . 
the  Company  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
additional  injury  to  the  Foi'est  may  not  be  done  by  the  loss 
of  these  seventy  acres,  and  all  that  the  withdrawal  of  them 
will  involve.  As  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Daily  News 
points  out,  a  common  may  be  almost  spoilt  by  being  divided 
by  a  railway  into  two  parts.  Wandsworth  Common  and 
Barnes  Common  are  conspicuous  instances  of  this  process, 
and  in  both  the  loss  to  the  neighbourhood  might  have 
been  prevented  by  taking  the  railway  just  outside  the 
common  instead  of  across  it.  There  is  no  public  gain 
derived  from  carrying  the  railway  through  common  land 
instead  of  through  private  land,  for  the  reduction  of  fares 
that  may  conceivably  follow  from  the  saving  thus  effected 
is  too  infinitesimal  to  be  worth  considering.  The  only 
people  who  will  benefit  by  it  will  be  the  shareholders,  and, 
though  it  is  very  desirable  that  railway  property  should 
yield  a  good  profit,  it  is  not  desirable  that  this  profit  should 
be  reaped  at  the  cost  of  the  public. 

The  reason  why  railway  Companies  prefer  common 
land  to  private  land  is  that  it  is  cheaper.  They  pay 
less  for  it,  and  there  are  no  claims  for  compensation. 
But  this  view  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  very  im- 
perfect way  in  which  public  as  opposed  to  private  rights 
are  protected  by  the  Legislature.  When  a  railway 
Company  asks  for  powers  of  compulsory  purchase  against 
a  landowner,  they  have  a  flesh-and-blood  reality  to  deal 
with.  Here  is  an  actual  man  living  in  that  house,  and 
cultivating  those  fields.  If  he  is  turned  out  of  his  home, 
or  has  his  prospect  spoiled  by  a  viaduct,  or  is  separated 
by  a  cutting  from  the  land  which  is  left  him — these  are 
claims  which  Parliament  has  long  ago  agreed  to  recognize. 
The  claims  which  the  public  have  are  of  a  less  easily 
appreciable  kind.  But  they  are  not  on  that  account  less 
genuine.  The  landowner  builds  or  buys  himself  a  house 
elsewhere.  The  land  that  is  left  him  is  not  less  valuable 
for  farming  purposes,  and  the  building  of  a  bridge  removes 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  severance  of  the 
estate  into  two  parts.  The  Londoner  who  has  the  scene 
of  his  rare  holidays  spoiled  cannot  so  easily  betake  him- 
self elsewhere.  The  enjoyment  derived  from  scenery  may  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  a  change  which  does  not  directly 
affect  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  common.  The  conclusion 
that  follows  from  all  this  is  that,  as  the  injury  done  to  the 
public  by  the  taking  of  common  land  for  railway  purposes 
is  distinct  in  kind  from  the  injury  done  to  landowners  by 
the  taking  of  private  land,  it  cannot  properly  be  made  the 
subject  of  compensation.  There  may  be  instances,  no 
doubt,  in  which  the  gain  to  the  public  from  carrying  a 
new  railway  across  a  common  outweighs  the  loss  which  they 
sustain  from  the  disfigurement  of  the  common.  But  these 
can  only  be  cases  in  which  the  line  cannot  be  taken  in 
any  other  direction.  Such  cases  may  be  met  with  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  must  be  of  extraordinarily  rare  oc- 
currence. In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  reason 
for  taking  the  line  across  rather  than  by  the  side  of  the 
common,  beyond  the  saving  of  money  to  the  railway.  The 
common  is  destroyed  rather  than  a  private  field  because 
the  private  field  costs  money,  while  the  common,  as  the 
Companies  think,  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  convince  them 
that  in  this  latter  calculation  they  have  reckoned  without 
their  Parliament. 
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■jiVERT year  most  bring  with  it  much  that  is  unexpected; 
J- ^  but  at  tho  beginning  of  this  year  it  was  out  of  tho  region, 
not  only  of  expectation,  but  of  dreams,  that  at  its  oiul  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  ho  Prime  Minister,  that  he  would  have  been  for 

months  Prime  Mini.sler  with  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  that 
he  would  bo  engaged  in  a  most  serious  and  hitherto  unsuccess- 
ful OOnfiiot  with  Irish  anarchy.  When  Parliament  was  opened 
in  February,  it  seemed  that  it  had  a  quiot  life  before  it,  and 
would  be  chiefly  occupied  with  measures  of  legal  reform,  very 
useful  but  not  very  exciting.  Mr.  Cross  provoked  hostilo  criticism 
by  his  Water  Bill;  but  ho  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  chief  reason  for  tho  failure  of  his  Bill  would  bo  that  ho 
■would  not  be  in  office  to  support  it.  The  elections,  more- 
over, of  Liverpool  and  Southward  filled  tho  Conservative  leaders 
with  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  country  was  in  so  propitious  a 
mood  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  deep  and  sound  Conservative  feeling.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  so  entirely  oil'  his  guard  that  he  announced  the 
dissolution  in  a  manifesto  marked  with  many  blunders  of  taste 
and  style ;  but,  even  if  the  dissolution  had  been  delayed,  and  if 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  remembered  that  it  was  the  English  people 
to  whom  he  was  appealing,  there  was  evidently  an  irresistible  tide 
of  Liberal  opinion  running  through  the  country,  which  would  have 
made  a  Conservative  defeat  inevitable.  Success  begets  success, 
and  the  Liberals  won  many  seats  because  they  had  won  others ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  electors  meant 
to  put  Lord  Beaconsfield  out  of  office  and  to  put  Mr.  Gladstone 
in.  The  new  Parliament  consisted  of,  in  round  numbers,  350 
Liberals,  240  Conservatives,  and  60  Home  Rulers ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  at  once  seen  to  be  the  only  possible  Prime 
Minister,  formed  a  Cabinet  strong  in  ability,  the  most  striking 
features  of  which  were  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  added  to 
Mr.  Bright  as  a  representative  of  the  Radical  wing,  and 
that  Mr.  Forster  chose  the  comparatively  humble  post  of  Irish 
Secretary.  All  the  Ministers  were  re-elected  without  opposition 
except  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  he  soon  found  an  asylum  at 
Derby. 

The  Session  began,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Budget,  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  his  unrivalled  financial  ability,  and 
got  the  hardly  treated  payers  of  Income-tax  to  pay  on  behalf  of 
the  nation  the  cost  of  changing  the  duty  on  malt  into  a  duty  on 
beer,  the  first  part  of  the  Session  would  have  been  altogether 
disappointing  and  not  very  creditable  to  the  Ministry.  Incident 
after  incident  showed  how  thin  is  the  ice  on  which  even  the 
most  triumphant  of  politicians  tread.  There  was  the  Bradlaugh 
incident,  and  a  -very  disagreeable  incident  it  was.  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
on  the  express  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  sanction  of 
an  oath,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  affirm.  A  Committee  decided  that 
he  could  not  affirm.  He  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath. 
Another  Committee  decided  that  he  could  not  take  the  oath. 
Then  the  House,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  left  in  a 
minority  of  35,  came  to  the  distinct  resolution  that  he  should  be 
allowed  neither  to  affirm  nor  to  take  the  oath.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
made  his  way  into  the  House,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  divested  him- 
self of  all  responsibility,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  to  move  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  be  removed  in  custody,  and  the  next  day 
that  he  should  be  discharged.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  further 
scandal  and  close  the  controversy,  Mr.  Gladstone  got  a  resolution 
passed  that  any  member  might  affirm  in  lieu  of  taking  the  oath; 
and  as  this  was  made  retrospective,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  allowed 
to  creep  in,  the  House  leaving  it  to  the  Law  Courts  to  decide 
whether  he  had  crept  in  legally.  Then  there  was  the  Challe- 
mel-Lacour  incident.  Mr.  ODonnell  persisted,  in  spite  of  warning 
and  strong  marks  of  disapprobation,  in  making  an  elaborate 
attack  on  a  Foreign  Ambassador.  The  Speaker  put  it  to 
the  House  whether  such  a  scandal  should  go  on,  but  stated 
that  he  could  not  pronounce  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  be  technically 
out  of  order.  Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  and,  reviving  an  obso- 
lete weapon  in  the  Parliamentary  armoury — a  weapon  so  un- 
used that,  if  ever  used,  it  had  not  been  used  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries — moved  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  be  no  longer  heard.  The 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  for,  if  any  member  might  move 
that  any  other  member  be  no  longer  heard,  debate  would' be  at  an 
end.  A  compromise  was  effected,  and  no  more  was  heard  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  device;  but  the  new  Parliament  viewed  with 
dismay  the  spectacle  of  its  leader  coming  forward  with  a  sudden 
and  strange  proposal  of  which  he  had  evidently  not  considered  the 
consequences.  Lastly  came  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  freak  of  rash  philanthropy.  The  Government 
from  the  outset  showed  that  it  did  not  know  what  it  wished  to 
propose,  or  why  it  proposed  it.  Mr.  Forster  had  very  properly  said 
that  the  Government  would  not  make  any  proposal  with  regard 
to  Irish  Land  until  it  had  time  to  consider  the  question  ;  and  yet 
the  Ministry  chose  to  raise  by  a  side  wind,  and,  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  a  question  that  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  Land  question.  He  got  his  Bill  through 
the  Commons  by  a  majority  small  beside  that  which  it  was  sup- 
posed Mr.  Gladstone  could  command.  But  in  the  Lords  more 
Liberal  peers  voted  against  it  than  voted  for  it,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Conservatives  was  not  needed,  although  it  helped,  to 
reject  the  Bill.  All  these  things  had  brought  Parliament  to  the 
time  when  it  is  ordinarily  prorogued ;  but  the  Ministry  was  de- 
termined that  the  Session  should  not  end  until  it  could  show  a 
record  of  hard  work  to  the  credit  of  a  powerful  and  earnest  Go- 


vernment. The  Burials  Hill  was  passed,  the  Mares  and  Babbits  Bill 
was  passed,  and  tho  Employers'  Liability  Bill  was  passed,  bnsidea 
some  useful  minor  measures.  The  Mouse  of  Lords  made  sotno 
changes  of  a  trilling  kind  in  the  Ministerial  measures;  but,  on  tho 
whole,  it  showed  itself  sincerely  anxious  not  to  refuse  tho 
measures  of  a  Liberal  Government  on  account  of  tho  source 
from  which  they  came,  or  tho  time  or  modi!  in  which  they 
wero  presented.  Some  ill  feeling  towards  tho  Lords  had  been 
betrayed  by  those  who  wero  enthusiastic  for  the  Irish  Disturbance 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Forster  had  not  sufficiently  guarded  himself  against 
what  seemed  to  be  very  indiscreet  language ;  but,  now  that 
tho  Session  is  a  thing  of  tho  past,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  tho 
Ministry  did,  after  all,  get  through  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  that  the 
Lords  did  not  treat  the  Ministry  badly ;  and  that  both  Houses 
boro,  with  considerable  good  temper,  tho  stress  of  a  Session  pro- 
longed much  beyond  the  usual  limits. 

The  Session  was  not  marked  by  any  very  serious  amount  of 
obstruction.  Tho  Irish  party  received  with  disdain  the  well- 
meant  measures  for  the  relief  of  distress  adopted  by  the  suc- 
cessive Governments.  Mr.  Parnell  looked  very  coldly  on  the  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  although  he  did  not  exactly  oppose  it,  as  he  pre- 
ferred, to  use  his  own  language,  to  leave  tho  Lords  to  do  his  dirty 
work  for  him;  and,  on  the  vote  for  the  Irish  Constabulary,  the 
national  taste  for  an  unprofitable  squabble  received  the  gratifica- 
tion of  keeping  the  House  sitting  for  twenty-two  hours.  But 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  did  not  throw  any  life  or  force  into 
their  opposition  in  Parliament  to  the  English  Government.  They 
were,  in  fact,  occupied  with  a  very  dillerent  range  of  thought. 
They  hoped  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  they  them- 
selves would  be  the  real  rulers  of  Ireland.  The  project  would 
have  seemed  to  be  a  mere  boast  or  whim  of  fools  or  dreamers,  only 
that  it  happens  to  have  succeeded.  At  the  close  of  this  year  the 
larger  part  of  Ireland  is  not  under  the  rule  of  the  nominal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  under  the  undisputed  sway  of  another  Government, 
which  has  not  so  much  rebelled  against  the  nominal  Government 
as  superseded  it.  The  movement  which  has  in  the  end  produced 
this  wonderful  result  began  last  year,  and  was  not  originally 
started  by  Mr.  Parnell  or  by  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary 
Home  Rule  party.  But  in  June  of  last  year  Mr.  Parnell  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  it,  and  thenceforward  placed  himself  at  its  head.  The 
Land  League  was  formed,  and  its  main  doctrines  were  formulated — 
namely,  that  tenants  should  pay  no  more  rent  than  they  could  pay 
conveniently  to  themselves,  and  that  those  who  opposed  this  view  of 
things  should  be  overborne  by  violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  and 
by  the  terrible  penalty  of  being  shut  out  from  every  form  of  social 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  The  new  system  was  applied  last 
year  in  Mayo,  with  some  success,  but  not  elsewhere,  and  nothing 
that  has  been  said  to  the  present  hour  can  exceed  the  seditious 
violence  of  language  used  by  the  humbler  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  last  year.  Some  of  them  were  arrested,  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  afraid  to  act  firmly,  and  the  prosecutions  were  dropped. 
In  the  winter  Mr.  Parnell  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  tried 
to  appeal,  without  any  success,  to  the  old  American  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism to  England,  but  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  struggle.  His  appeal  was  so  much  mixed 
up  with  harrowing  descriptions  of  Irish  distress  caused  by  two  or 
three  years  of  defective  crops,  that  it  was  erroneously  supposed  in 
England  that  with  the  good  harvest  of  the  present  year  the  whole 
movement  would  disappear.  The  present  Government  declined  to 
continue  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  which  the  late  Government 
would  probably  have  continued.  The  ordinary  law  gives  the  power 
of  quartering  extra  police  at  the  expense  of  the  district  to  which 
they  are  sent ;  but  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  also  stopped  the 
introduction  of  arms  into  proclaimed  districts,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  arms  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  A.ct  expired  has  been  a  great  stimulant  to  lawlessness.  There 
were  signs  of  increasing  violence  even  while  Parliament  was  sitting. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  murdered ;  Mr.  Dillon  used  language  to  an  excited 
crowd  which  it  seemed  could  have  only  the  one  meaning  of  an 
incitement  to  the  most  repulsive  of  all  Irish  crimes,  the  habit  of 
maiming  cattle.  Lord  Mountmorres  was  shot  very  soon  after  the 
Session  was  ended.  It  was  obvious  that  the  real  issue  was  not 
what  Parliament  would  say  or  do,  but  whether,  when  the  good 
harvest  had  been  gathered  in,  the  tenants  would  or  would  not  obey 
the  dictates  of  those  who  told  them  to  keep  what  they  had  got  in 
their  own  pockets.  If  they  would  bo  firm  and  not  pay,  or  woujd 
only  pay  something  much  less  than  they  had  bargained  to  pay,  and 
would  pay  it  not  as  being  allowed  a  reduction,  but  as  having  ful- 
filled the  whole  of  their  duties,  then  they  were  promised  not  only 
the  present  gain  of  having  a  few  more  pounds  in  their  pockets, 
but  the  enormous  future  gain  of  having  no  landlords  at  all.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  wild  promises  produced  a  considerable 
elfect ;  but  the  effect  would  have  been  passing  and  slight  unless  a 
reign  of  terror  had  been  established  which  first  made  it  impossible 
for  landlords  to  exercise  their  rights,  and  then  made  it  impossible 
for  tenants  to  pay  who  might  honestly  wish  to  pay.  The  first 
thing  was  to  paralyse  the  arm  of  the  law,  to  reinstate  those 
who  ha''  been  evicted,  to  build  houses  for  those  whose  houses 
had  been  taken  down  so  as  to  clear  the  holding,  and  to  scare, 
and,  if  necessary,  shoot  process-servers.  Then  those  who  took 
advantage  of  the  law  were  to  be  personally  terrified.  The 
tenant  who  had  taken  the  holding  of  another  was  to  be 
punished,  himself  carded,  or  his  ears  sliced,  his  cattle  maimed, 
his  hay  destroyed.  Lastly,  those  who  could  not  be  openly  at- 
tacked were  to  be  tabooed.  No  one  was  to  speak  to  them, 
work  for  them,  buy  anything  from  them,  or  sefl  anything  to 
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them.  In  a  notorious  instance  Captain  Boycott  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  this  isolation,  and  was  living  in  fear  and  misery,  looking 
on  at  his  valuable  crops  rottiug  in  the  ground.  The  heart  of  the 
men  of  the  North  was  stirred,  and  they  volunteered  to  go  and  do 
his  harvest  work.  They  went,  and,  under  the  protection  of  seven 
hundred  soldiers,  they  cut  and  carried  off  his  crops.  But  it  was 
evident  that  this  instance  itself  showed  how  impossible  it  was  to 
cope  in  this  way  with  the  deadly  invention  of  tabooing.  The 
tabopera  had  triumphed,  and  by  way  of  memorializing  their 
triumph  they  no  longer  talked  of  tabooing,  but  of  "  Boycotting" 
their  victims.  It  only  remained  to  apply  the  process  on  a  scale 
•of  increasing  magnitude.  The  tenant  who  pays  the  rent  due,  the 
tenant  who  does  not  within  a  certain  date  join  the  League,  the 
member  of  the  League  who  does  not  pay  up  his  fixed  contribu- 
tion, are  "  Boycotted."  Even  in  the  North  the  League  begins 
to  hold  its  ov\n  against  the  Government.  Threatening  letters, 
crimes  of  violence,  outrages  of  all  kinds  abound,  but  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  offenders  is  even  sent  to  trial,  men  fear  to 
sit  on  juries,  solicitors  may  not  give  legal  assistance  unless  per- 
mitted, the  judgments  of  Courts  cannot  be  executed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Land  League'  has  set  up  courts  of  its  own,  where 
offenders  appear,  are  indicted  and  tried,  and  receive  sentences  that 
are  sure  to  be  executed.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  to 
combat  this  terrible  and  successful  social  revolution  is  to  put  Mr. 
Parnell  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  on  their  trial. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  offence  of  exhorting 
men  to  do  acts  which  prostrate  government  and  break  up  society 
is  legally  a  crime,  and  whether  an  Irish  jury  will  convict.  But, 
as  things  now  stand,  it  is  impossible  that  a  remedy  so  slow  and 
gentle,  even  if  applicable  at  all,  can  do  much  to  put  down 
the  new  Irish  revolution;  and  the  English  public  wait  with 
anxiety  and  iuterest  to  know  what  are  the  more  efficacious  weapons 
on  which  the  Government  will  now  rely,  and  with  which  it  has 
been  so  very  tardy  in  arming  itself. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  new  Government  has  consisted  en- 
tirely in  using  the  concert  of  Europe  as  a  means  of  forcing 
Turkey  to  make  such  concessions  and  changes  as  the  Powers 
think  it  necessary  it  should  make.  Relations  of  decent  friendli- 
ness with  Austria  were  restored  after  explanations  had  been  ex- 
changed as  to  the  accusations  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the 
elections,  and  England  then  began  to  work  with  persistence,  and, 
amid  much  discouragement  and  some  success,  the  machinery  of 
the  European  concert.  A  Conference  met  at  Berlin  and  laid  down 
-a  frontier  for  Greece.  The  Sultan  was  told  to  surrender  Dulcigno 
to  Montenegro,  and  when  he  shuffled  and  delayed  there  was  a 
naval  demonstration.  The  Sultan  hardened  his  heart,  and  said 
that  he  should  do  as  he  pleased  as  to  the  demands  of  Europe ; 
but  that,  in  course  of  time,  he  would  surrender  Dulcigno  pro- 
vided the  Powers  sent  away  their  ships  and  promised  never  to 
send  them  back  again.  England  replied  by  organizing  a  plan 
for  seizing  on  the  customs  of  Smyrna.  This  so  frightened  the 
Sultan,  or  so  frightened  those  who  could  frighten  him,  that 
he  entirely  changed  round  and  said  Dulcigno  should  be  sur- 
rendered at  once.  It  was  surrendered,  not  at  once,  but 
At  the  end  of  two  months,  after  various  vexatious  delays,  but 
happily  after  only  a  very  slight  struggle  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Albanians,  whom  the  Turks  showed  they  could  overawe  if 
they  chose.  Thus  much  the  European  concert  has  incontest- 
ably  achieved,  and  the  next  thing  it  has  to  achieve,  if  it  can,  is 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  question.  Here  the  difficulty  of  its 
operations  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  curious  manner  in  which 
France  has  backed  out  of  its  special  championship  of  Greece.  It 
was  France  that  proposed  the  frontier  accepted  at  the  Conference, 
and  France  only  joined  in  the  naval  demonstration  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  applied  in  favour  of  Greece  as 
well  as  of  Montenegro.  King  George  made  the  round  of 
Europe  in  the  summer  ;  and,  though  he  was  received  well 
everywhere,  he  was  received  nowhere  so  well  as  in  France, 
and  bv  no  one  so  well  as  by  M.  Gambetta.  Later  on  there  came 
over  France  a  terror  of  being  mixed  up  in  unknown  and  incalcu- 
lable difficulties  if  it  meddled  in  the  Greek  business.  The 
mission  of  General  Thomassin,  who  was  to  aid  in  the  organization 
of  the  Greek  army,  was  suddenly  stopped  ;  and  M.  Barthelemyde 
St.  ITilaire  did  everything  in  his  power  to  mark  his  opinion  that 
France  had  greater  things  to  think  of  than  its  interests  in  the 
Levant.  Meantime,  Greece  has  been  getting  ready  the  biggest 
'army  it  can  collect,  and  a  much  bigger  army  than  it  can  afford  ; 
and,  although  there  has  been  a  change  of  Ministry,  there  has  been 
no  change  of  polic}' ;  and  King,  Chamber,  and  people  are  all 
pledged  to  go  to  war  in  the  spring,  unless  the  European  concert 
can  be  made  to  do  its  second  piece  of  work,  and  make  Turkey 
yield.  Lord  Granville  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  tell  us  that  the 
European  concert  is  as  much  of  a  reality  as  it  ever  was ;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Bourses  of  Europe  is  evidently  that  the  Greek 
question  will  be  peaceably  settled.  Time,  and  not  a  very  long 
time,  will  show  what  these  assurances  and  opinions  are  worth. 
Sir  Henry  Layard,  who  ended  his  residence  in  Constantinople 
with  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  abuses  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  was  temporarily  replaced  by  Mr.  Goschen,  who  has 
had  hard  and  unpleasant  work,  but  who  appears  to  be  so  well 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  that  he  intends  to 
leturn  early  in  the  year.  In  minor  matters,  however,  the  Powers 
seem  unable  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  their 
efforts  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  carry  out  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial  on  a  fanatic  who  killed  a  Russian  colonel  in  broad 
daylight,  and  who  is  spared  nominally  on  the  ground  that  he  may 


possibly  be  insane,  but  really  on  the  ground  that  a  Caliph  caunot 
admit  that  it  is  very  wrong  for  a  Mussulman  to  kill  a  Christian. 
In  one  part,  however,  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  where  the  Sultan 
has  no  authority,  the  concert  of  the  Powers  has  produced  the  most 
salutary  e fleets.  The  financial  situation  of  Egypt  has  been  finally 
cleared  by  the  successful  labours  of  the  Commission  of  Liquida- 
tion, the  representatives  of  the  Powers  are  sitting  to  reform  the 
Code,  capital  is  attracted  to  the  country,  taxes  are  fairly  levied, 
and  at  last  it  may  be  almost  said  that  Egypt  is  happy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  General  Roberts  held  Cabul  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  who  had  unsuccessfully  attacked  the 
cantonment  of  Sherpur ;  the  leader  of  the  tribes,  Mahomed  Jan, 
had  fled  with  Musa  Khan,  the  infant  child  of  the  late  Ameer,  to 
Ghazni  ;  General  Stewart  held  Candahar  in  security,  keeping 
open  his  communications  with  Khelat-i-Ghilzai ;  and  at  Herat 
Ayoob  was  tossed  about  by  the  contending  factions  of  the  Heratis 
and  Cabulis.  During  the  winter  months  General  Roberts 
strengthened  his  position  at  Cabul,  where  he  appointed  a  native 
governor,  and  the  English  Government  appears  to  have  considered, 
but  without  any  definite  result,  the  advisableness  of  handing  over 
Herat  to  Persia.  In  March  it  was  announced  that  Abdurrahman, 
long  a  fugitive  in  Russian  territory,  had  come  to  Balkh  and  had 
been  well  received  there.  '  In  April  Shere  Aliwas  appointed  Wali 
of  Candahar,  and  Sir  Donald  Stewart  set  out  to  reduce  Ghazni 
and  join  General  Roberts  at  Cabul.  Outside  Ghazni  he  was  en- 
countered by  a  large  Afghan  force,  which  attacked  him  with  the 
utmost  determination,  and  it  was  only  by  the  resolution  of  the 
General  and  the  superior  arms  of  the  infantry  that  what  was 
almost  a  defeat  was  converted  into  a  victory.  Ghazni  was  sur- 
rendered without  a  struggle  aud  the  road  to  Cabul  lay  open  ;  but 
almost  at  the  same  time  General  Ro=3,  who  was  marching  to  assist 
General  Stewart,  received  a  severe  check,  and  the  Kohistanees  to 
the  north  of  Cabul  became  so  dangerous  that  General  Roberts 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  increased  strength  to  his  positions. 
For  many  weeks  negotiations  went  on  between  the  Indian 
Government  and  Abdurrahman,  one  chief  point  of  difference  being 
that  the  Government  would  not  recognize  Abdurrahman's  claim 
to  have  Candahar  handed  over  to  him.  At  length  all  was  arranged, 
and  on  July  22  he  was  formally  recognized  as  Ameer  at  a  durbar 
held  near  Cabul.  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  who  took  the  command  at 
Cabul,  retired  with  the  British  forces  under  him,  and  left  the  city 
to  its  new  ruler  ;  but  the  startling  events  which  had  meanwhile 
taken  place  near  Candahar  called  General  Roberts  with  the  flower 
of  the  Cabul  army  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of  Maiwand,  and  to 
relieve  the  panic-stricken  forces  of  General  Primrose. 

Ayoob  Khan,  having  composed  the  differences  which  divided  his 
followers,  was  known  to  be  marching  on  Candahar,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Wali,  with  a  British  force  under  General  Burrows,  were 
sent  to  meet  him.  The  troops  of  the  Wali  mutinied,  and,  although 
the  mutineers  were  to  some  extent  punished  by  General  Burrows, 
the  greater  part  succeeded  in  joining  Ayoob.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  Ayoob  would  attack  Candahar  or  make  direct  for  Cabul, 
aud  General  Burrows  received  orders  to  intercept  his  advance  in 
either  direction.  It  was  sometime  before  General  Burrows  could 
learn  where  Ayoob  was ;  but  at  length  he  received  intelligence 
that  Ayoob  was  at  Maiwand.  General  Burrows  set  out  in  haste 
from  his  encampment  at  Kushk-i-Nakhud,  and,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  found  himself  in  face  of  the  Afghan  army.  Without  any 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  men  or 
artillery,  General  Burrows  determined  with  his  tiny  force  of  a 
little  over  2,000  men  to  attack.  His  mode  of  attack  was  to  put 
his  troops  under  the  tire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  to  wait  to  see 
what  happened.  For  hours  the  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry  were 
exposed  to  wholesale  slaughter,  and  when  a  party  of  Afghans 
came  up  an  unguarded  ravine  into  the  British  centre,  the  native 
infantry  gave  way,  the  cavalry  were  already  so  crippled  that  they 
could  not  be  got  to  charge,  and  a  disastrous  rout  began.  In  spite 
of  the  heroism  of  the  60th,  of  the  artillery,  and  of  some  native 
officers  aud  soldiers,  all  that  was  left  of  the  British  army  made  in 
utter  confusion  for  Candahar.  They  were  not  pursued,  but  many 
died  of  thirst  and  fatigue,  and  many  were  killed  in  the  villages 
through  which  they  passed.  General  Primrose,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Candahar,  lost  his  nerve.  He  telegraphed  that  the  force 
of  General  Burrows  was  annihilated,  although  half  of  the  force 
succeeded  in  joining  him ;  and  he  evacuated  the  city  of  Canda- 
har aud  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel.  During  five  weeks 
he  was  shut  in  a  close  prisoner,  and  could  do  nothing  more  than 
make  one  sortie,  in  which  he  sacrificed  many  valuable  lives,  with- 
out any  apparent  object,  but  which  he  said  was  intended  to 
accustom  his  men  to  the  idea  that  they  really  dare_  face  the 
Afghans.  General  Thayre  was  sent  to  relieve  him,  with  troops 
pushed  rapidly  through  the  Bolan  Pass ;  but  he  was  so  seriously 
hampered  by  deficiencies  of  transport  that  he  was  anticipated  by 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  The  feat  by  which  this  general  relieved 
Candahar  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  British  military  history. 
He  gave  up  all  reliance  on  a  base  of  operations,  set  oft'  with  a  force 
somewhat  under  ten  thousand  men,  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and 
marched  three  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  in  twenty-three  days. 
Military  critics  in  England  loudly  criticized  the  temerity  of  the 
undertaking,  but  the  Government  replied  that  they  believed 
in  their  general,  that  the  general  believed  in  his  troops,  and  that 
the  couutry  must  wait  to  see  what  such  a  general  with 
such  troops  could  do.  On  August  31  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
reached  Candahar,  and  on  September  1  he  attacked  Ayoob  outside 
the  walls.  Everything  was  done  that  military  art  could  do  to 
insure  success,  and  Ayoob  was  utterly  defeated.     An  active 
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pursuit  was  j inland  to  bo  impracticable  or  unwise,  mid  Ayoob 
reached  Herat,  where  ho  1ms  since  remained,  but  without  ap- 
pearing to  liavo  any  authority,  or  power  of  gathering  another 
none  to  attack  Oandabar.  Daring  the  winter  this  town  is 
to   be  strongly   bold,  and    the   Government   hns   not  as  yet 

announoed  its  final  intentions  regarding  it.  The  Wali  has  re- 
signed bis  thankless  olliee,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  abandon- 
ing Oandahar,  if  it  is  to  bo  abandoned,  is  to  Bad  any  ono 
in  whose  favour  there  may  be  a  decent  excuse  for  abandoning  it. 
Cabal  has  been  evacuated,  thero  is  uo  thought  of  having  an- 
other British  Besident,  and  even  the  passes  leading  to  ( 'abul 
have  been  one  after  another  given  up.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  Abdurrahman  cau  do  more  than  bold  his  own,  and  his 
authority,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  certainly  extend  boyond  Ghazni. 
In  spite  of  the  disaster  of  Maiwand  and  the  panic  of  General 
Primrose,  the  general  history  of  the  year  in  Afghanistan  has  been 
in  the  highest  degreo  creditable  to  the  British  army  ;  but  we  are 
still  far  from  the  realization  of  the  hope  that  when  wo  leave 
Afghanistan  we  shall  leave  behind  us  a  strong  and  a  friendly 
Power. 

In  India  Lord  Lytton  has  been  replaced  by  Lord  Bipon,  and 
although,  when  the  appointment  of  Lord  Bipon  was  first  announced, 
there  was  some  idle  clamour  against  him  on  account  of  his  religious 
belief,  this  soon  died  away,  aud  a  fair  field  lies  before  him,  in 
■which,  when  he  is  restored  to  health,  as  it  may  be  trusted  he  soon 
will  be,  he  may  show  what  is  in  him.  The  extraordinary  error  into 
which  the  Indian  Government  bad  allowed  itself  to  fall  under  Lord 
Lytton,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war,  lias  thrown  a  shade  over 
Lord  Lytton's  administration.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
■so  deplorable  a  laxity  of  attention  to  the  business  part  of  the  war; 
but  the  result  of  a  very  free  criticism  has  been  to  show  that  the 
financial  administration  of  India  under  Lord  Lytton  was  successful, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  India  was  able  to 
provide,  without  any  apparent  strain,  large  sums  towards  a  most 
costly  war.  If  England  pays  a  share  of  the  cost,  it  will  be  rather 
as  an  assertion  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  right  general  principle 
than  a  contribution  to  a  poor  and  distressed  nation.  The  real 
■danger  of  India,  that  under  our  beneficent  rule  its  population  is 
growing  much  faster  than  its  wealth,  is  a  cause  of  future  rather 
than  of  present  embarrassment.  The  lessons  of  the  Afghan  war 
may  be  taken  to  have  proved  or  confirmed  the  necessity  of  making 
considerable  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Indian  army,  and 
in  time  Lord  Bipon  may  so  far  reverse  the  policy  of  his  predecessor 
as  to  furnish  the  natives  with  repeating  rifles  to  shoot  snakes  with, 
and  to  restore  its  freedom  or  its  license  to  the  vernacular  press. 
But  as  yet  no  changes  have  been  made,  and  everything  in  India 
seems  to  be  fairly  tranquil.  There  appeared  at  one  time  to  be 
danger  of  an  attack  from  Burmah  ;  but,  however  mad  or  drunk 
King  Theebaw  may  be,  he  is  under  sufficient  restraint  to  abstain 
from  courting  certain  destruction.  In  more  distant  parts  of  Asia  there 
have  been  signs  of  trouble.  The  Bussians,  under  General  Skobeleff, 
the  most  brilliant  Bussiau  commander  of  the  younger  generation, 
have  spent  all  the  portion  of  the  year  wkichthe  inclemency  of 
the  climate  makes  available  i'or  operations  in  organizing  an  expe- 
dition so  strong  in  artillery,  so  protected  by  forts,  and  so  helped 
by  railways  and  roads,  that  the  power  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  finally  broken.  In  Persia  there  has  been 
an  outbreak  of  the  Kurds,  who  have  poured  in  from  Turkey  to 
join  their  Persian  kinsmen.  As  Persia  was  totally  unprepared, 
the  Kurds  had  at  first  considerable  play  for  their  inveterate  pro- 
pensity to  murder  and  plunder.  But  they  were  defeated  by  a 
Persian  force  under  Austrian  officers,  and,  as  Turkey  has  at  last 
found  the  means  of  guarding  her  frontier,  and  as  Bussia  has  a 
force  on  her  border  ready  to  assist  Persia  if  necessary,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Kurds  will  do  much  more  harm.  "Whether  a  much 
larger  and  more  formidable  struggle  is  destined  to  disturb  Asia  is 
still  uncertain.  During  the  whole  year  negotiations  have  been 
dragging  on  between  Bussia  and  China.  Bussia  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  the  Ambassador  who  was  imprisoned  on 
his  return  from  St.  Petersburg  for  having  made  a  treaty  which 
the  Chinese  Government  repudiated.  But  whether  the  negotia- 
tions will  end  in  peace  or  war  will  evidently  depend  on  whether 
the  Chinese  can  at  the  last  moment  screw  up  their  courage  to 
fight.  Bussia  has  accumulated  an  imposing  force  at  Vladivistock, 
and  for  a  time  the  war  party  in  China  overcame  the  party  in 
favour  of  peace.  But  Colonel  Gordon,  who  went  out  to  India  as 
Lord  Bipon's  Secretary,  but  immediately  resigned  when  he  found 
what  being  a  Secretary  meant,  and  who  started  suddenly  for 
■China,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to  undeceive  the  Chinese, 
so  far  as  he  could,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  military  and  naval 
strength  ;  and  the  recent  order  given  by  the  Chinese  Government 
for  the  construction  in  Germany  of  an  ironclad,  which  must  take 
some  time  to  build,  and  which  would  he  detained  in  case  of  war, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  China  may  nurse  ambitious  views 
for  the  future,  but  will  give  way  for  the  present. 

In  the  colonial  world  Victoria  has  attracted  some  little  attention, 
for  Mr.  Berry  has  gone  in  and  out  of  office  in  a  mysterious  manner; 
while  the  colony  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  come  to  its  senses, 
■the  constitutional  contest  having  burnt  itself  out,  and  a  compro- 
mise having  established  itself,  which  recognizes  that  the  Council 
may  interfere  in  financial  matters,  but  ought  to  interfere  seldom,  and 
only  on  special  occasions.  Otherwise,  South  Africa  alone  has  made 
-itself  conspicuous.  The  Government  adopted  towards  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  the  most  unhappy  course  it  could  have  chosen.  It  did  not 
recall  him ;  but  it  docked  bis  salary,  and  left  him  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  confederation  if  ho  could.    The  Cape  Ministry  raised  a 


discussion  on  the  subject,  but  found  opinion  no  e  pially  divided  in 
Parliament  that  it  abandoned  for  the  moment  any  intention  o£ 
proceeding  with  tho  scheme.  Thereupon  iho  Government  informed 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  bo  was  of  no  further  use',  and  recalled  him. 
Tho  Capo  Government  itself  mado  a  gigantic  blunder,  which  liaa 
latterly  plunged  tho  colony  in  bloodshed  and  confusion.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseloy,  boforoho  left,  seemingly  paci  lied  tho  Transvaal — partly  by 
arresting  tho  ex-l'rosidenf,  and  partly  by  proclaiming  that  tho  an- 
nexation, once  made,  was  irreversible ;  but  he  cast  his  eyo  over 
South  African  all'airs  generally,  and  uttered  a  solemn  warning 
that,  if  tho  Capo  Government  persisted  in  its  design  id' summarily 
disarming  tho  natives  within  its  borders,  it  would  provoke  a 
serious  rebellion.  Tho  Capo  Government  would  listen  to  no 
warning,  and  ordered  tho  natives  to  give  up  their  arms.  Tribe 
after  tribo  refused,  and  a  desultory  struggle  commenced,  in 
which  hitherto  tho  natives  have,  on  the  whole,  had  the  ad- 
vantage. We  hear  of  this  native  post  being  taken  and  that 
British  post  being  relieved;  but  wherever  tho  colonial  forces 
may  be  the  native  forces  close  around  them,  and  work  done  has  to 
be  done  over  again.  The  colonists,  who  went  into  their  rash 
enterprise  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  tho  mother-country,  havo 
made  most  gallant  efforts  to  show  that  they  can  rely  entirely  on 
themselves  ;  and  their  forces,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Colonel 
Clarice,  now  amount  to  at  least  12,000  men.  But  these  forces  are 
necessarily  scattered,  aud  the  natives  are  not  only  numerous,  but 
are  so  far  formidable  that  they  not  only  rush  gallantly  to  die,  but 
manage  to  carry  off  their  dead.  If  the  colonists  are  too  hard 
pressed,  or  if  the  rebellion  spreads  beyond  the  Cape  Colony,  tho 
mother-country  will  have  to  interfere,  and  Lord  Kimberley  has 
properly  scouted  beforehand  the  notion  that  England  would  ask 
as  the  price  of  aid  the  forfeiture  of  the  Cape's  Parliamentary  in- 
dependence. There  is  no  objection  in  principle  to  a  disarming 
Act.  In  the  Crown  colony  of  Natal  there  has  been  a  disarming 
Act  on  the  statute  book  for  five  years ;  but  in  Natal  the  Act  has 
been  wisely  allowed  to  slumber.  The  blunder  of  the  Cape  was  a 
blunder  of  policy  only;  and  if  it  was  guilty  of  this  blunder  in 
defiance  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley,  it  has  at 
least  done  its  best  to  redeem  its  blunder  by  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  its  blood  and  its  money.  The  possibility  that  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  may  now  make  a  serious  effort  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence adds  a  new  aud  important  difficulty  to  the  many  diffi- 
culties already  threatening  in  South  Africa. 

In  France  the  De  Freycinet  Ministry  came  into  existence  with  the 
New  Year.  The  Cabinet  of  M.  "Waddington  had  fallen  because  its 
leading  members  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  the  changes  which 
its  supporters  demanded,  more  especially  as  to  the  amnesty  of  the 
Communists  and  the  reform  of  the  magistracy.     M.  de  Freycinet 
brought  General  Farre,  M.  Cazot,  and  M.  Magnin  into  his  Cabinet 
— all  men  of  pronounced  views,  and  more  or  less  associated  with 
the  Government  of  National  Defence.    General  Farre  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  repeal  of  the  Bill  of  1874  providing  the  army  with 
chaplains.    But  the  Government  did  its  utmost  to  preserve  a  cha- 
racter for  moderation  and  peacefulness,  and  was  greeted  with  a 
patronizing  welcome  on  the  part  of  Germany.    M.  de  Freycinet 
in  February  procured  the  rejection  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  Bill  for  a 
plenary  amnesty,  on  the  ground  that  the  concession  asked  for  must 
be  given  by  a  Government  that  had  shown  itself  to  be  strong,  and 
could  not  be  accorded  by  a  new  Government  that  would  have  the 
appearance  of  having  had  its  hands  forced.    A  difficulty  presented 
itself  in  tho  case  of  the  Bussiau  Hartmann,  who  was  accused  of 
having  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Czar,  and  whose  extradition 
the   Bussian   Government    demanded.     The  French  Govern- 
ment at  length   took   refuge  in   the  plea  that  the  evidence 
furnished   wa3   not    sufficient,    and  sent   Hartmann   over  to 
England,  the  Bussian  Government  marking  its  displeasure  by 
ordering  Prince  Orloff  to  quit  Paris  for  a  time.     In  March 
the  long  looked-for  struggle  in  tho  Senate  over  the  Seventh 
Clause  of  M.  Ferry's  Education  Bill  began.    By  this  clause  non- 
authorized  religious  orders  were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  French 
education  ;  and,  when  the  Senate  rejected  the  clause,  the  Ministry 
replied  by  announcing  that  it  would  put  in  force  the  existing  laws 
against  these  orders.     The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  their  resi- 
dences, force  being  used  where  they  resisted,  aud  those  who  were 
foreigners  were  made  to  leave  France.     But  the  members  of 
other  orders  were  not  touched,  the  Government  hopiog  that  they 
would  be  induced  to  ask  for  authorization.    M.  Leon  Say  was 
named  as  Ambassador  at  London,  but  soon  left  to  become  President 
of  the  Senate,  aud  his  influence  was  looked  on  to  give  strength  to 
the  Government,  and  to  increase  its  character  for  moderation.  It 
was  iu  some  ways  inclined  to  tread  so  closely  in  the  familiar  paths 
of  French  Governments  that,  in  a  Bill  for  regulating  public  meet- 
ings, it  inserted  a  clause  permitting  an  agent  of  the  Government 
to  disperse  them.    As  the  Chamber  showed  an  unwillingness  to 
adopt  this  clause,  M.  Gambetta  suggested  that  it  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  Committee,  so  as  to  save  the  Government  from  a 
defeat.    This  was  accepted  by  M.  Lepere,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ;  but  M.  de  Freycinet  stated  that  he  should  have  persisted, 
and  M.  Lepere  resigned,  to  be  replaced  by  M.  Oonstans.  There 
was  only  a  shade  of  difference,  but  the  difference  was  in  the 
direction    of   more    pronounced    opinions.     The  Government 
decided  to  keep  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  as 
a  great  Bepublican  fete,  and  as  a  prelude  announced  that  it 
was  now  strong  enough  to  accord  a  complete  amnesty,  and 
got  a  Bill  passed  by  both  Chambers  granting  an  amnesty  to  all 
whom  the  Government  might  pardon  before  a  given  date.  The 
fete,  came  off  with  great  brilliancy  and  success ;  and  in  the  August 
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elections  for  the  Councils-General  the  tide  of  Republican  feeling 
ran  so  high  that  nearly  half  of  those  who  favoured  monarchical 
opinions  lost  their  seats.  The  decaying  strength  of  the  monarchi- 
cal parties  was  further  marked  by  the  contemptuous  tolerance  ex- 
tended by  the  Government  to  the  Legitimists,  who  openly  kept 
their  King's  birthday,  and  by  the  disruption  of  the  Bonapartist 
party  consequent  on  the  approval  bestowed  by  Prince  Jerome  on 
the  March  decrees.  But  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  triuin- 
hant  Republicans  soon  began  to  reveal  themselves.  M.  Gam- 
etta  made  a  speech  at  Cherbourg  in  which  he  spoke  of  France 
being  for  the  present  content  to  keep  intact  what  remained  to  her, 
but  as  relying  on  the  working  of  inevitable  justice  in  the  future. 
M.  de  Freyciuet  made  a  counter  speech  at  Montauban  breathing  of 
peace  and  nothing  but  peace.  M.  de  Freycinet,  when  he  found 
that  the  non-authorized  orders  would  not  apply  for  authorization, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ment being  that  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church  should  re- 
pudiate any  necessary  connexion  between  religion  and  hostility  to 
the  Republic,  and  that  the  Government  should  allow  the  decrees  to 
sleep  until  a  judicial  question  as  to  their  legality  had  been  decided. 
M.  Gambetta  objected  to  this  arrangement.  His  immediate  friends 
in  the  Cabinet  were  instructed  to  resign  ;  and  M.  de  Freyciuet, 
finding  himself  deserted,  himself  resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  M. 
Jules  Ferry. 

The  new  Ministry  seemed  so  completely  the  creation  of  the 
great  and  irresponsible  wire-puller  that  it  was  treated  from  the 
outset  with  something  like  contempt,  and,  on  the  tirst  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Chamber,  it  was  twice  defeated,  first  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  conduct  of  General  de  Cissey,  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  command  for  using  improper  interference  in  pri- 
vate matters  when  he  was  Minister  of  War,  and  who  was  accused 
of  worse  things  from  which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  has  since 
cleared  him.  should  form  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  investigation  ; 
and,  secondly,  on  the  question  whether  a  Bill  dealing  with  primary 
education  or  one  reforming  the  magistracy  should  come  first.  M. 
Ferry  wished  to  resign  ;  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the 
Republic  was  making  itself  ridiculous  by  these  incessant  changes 
of  Ministry,  and  he  was  induced  to  remain,  and  the  Chamber  was 
induced  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  him.  But  the  Chamber 
had  its  way.  It  insisted  that  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into 
General  de  Cissey *s  conduct  should  be  made,  and  it  insisted  that 
before  the  Bill  for  giving  a  free  and  obligatory  primary  education 
was  considered,  a  Bill  should  be  passed  by  which  for  twelve 
months  the  Government  should  be  at  liberty  to  purge  the  magis- 
tracy of  enemies  of  the  Republic.  Before  the  Chamber  met,  the 
Government  had  put  the  decrees  of  March  in  operation  against 
several  of  the  unauthorized  orders,  and  a  decision  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Conflicts  pronounced  that  the  laws  against  the  orders,  many  of 
which  were  of  remote  date,  were  in  force,  and  that  the  ordinary 
tribunals  could  not  protect  those  who  came  under  these  laws  from 
acts  of  the  Administration.  The  Government  was  attacked  violently 
in  both  Houses  for  what  it  had  done,  and  M.  Buffet  was  called  to 
order  in  the  Senate  and  M.  Baudry  d'Asson,  after  a  scene  most 
discreditable  to  him  and  his  Legitimist  frieuds,  had  to  be  removed 
by  force  from  the  Chamber.  But  the  Government  escaped  any- 
thing like  effective  censure.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Bill  under- 
stood to  be  the  creation  of  M.  Gambetta  has  been  introduced  for 
conducting'  future  elections  by  the  Scrutin  de  list.e,  in  order  that 
the  next  Chamber  may  be  more  manageable,  because  less  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  local  independence.  Outside  the  Chamber  M. 
Rochefort  has  taken  advantage  of  the  amnesty  to  attack  every 
one  who  has  a  shred  of  respectability ;  and  inside  the  Chamber  M. 
Clemenceau  is  succeeding  in  creating  a  party  hostile  to  M.  Gam- 
betta as  a  timid  opportunist.  On  the  whole,  France  has  in  the 
year  shown  itself  more  and  more  Republican,  while  its  Republican- 
ism has  become  of  a  more  pronounced  and  violent  character  ;  and 
the  strength  of  the  Republic  seems  to  lie  not  so  much  in  the 
■wisdom  with  which  its  affairs  are  managed  as  in  the  utter  dis- 
credit into  which  all  the  parties  opposed  to  it  have  fallen. 

The  history  of  Germany  still  remains  almost  entirely  the  history 
of  Prince  Bismarck.  He  began  the  year  by  pointing  out  the  per- 
manent dangers  to  which  Germany  is  exposed  from  Russia  and 
France,  and  not  only  got  the  Arm}7  Bill  renewed  for  seven  years, 
Lut  secured  an  increase  which  will,  in  time  of  war,  amount  to 
60,000  men.  He  has  renewed  the  Bill  against  the  Socialists,  and 
has  placed  Hamburg  in  a  state  of  siege.  Of  course  he  has  resigned, 
for  he  always  resigns  when  he  wants  anything  done  quickly  ;  and 
this  time  he  resigned  in  order  to  mark  his  displeasure  at  the  checks 
to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
minor  States  in  the  Federal  Council.  They  had  refused  to  vote  a 
tax  on  Post-Ollice  remittances,  which  he  supported.  Their  vanity 
must  have  been  flattered  by  the  discovery  that  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  a  resignation  had  to  be  put  in  operation  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  obedience,  and  now  they  are  not  likely  to  give  him 
further  trouble.  At  one  moment  he  took  it  into  his  head  that,  if 
he  could  get  power  to  put  the  Falk  Laws  in  operation  or  not  as  he 
pleased,  he  might  secure  the  support  of  the  Central  party  by  doling 
out  favours  in  proportion  to  their  obedience.  The  Parliament  voted 
the  Bill  alter  cutting  down  some  of  its  leading  provisions,  but  the 
quarrel  with  the  Vatican  has  not  been  appeased,  the  Centre  has  not 
been  tamed,  and  the  great  national  ceremony  celebrating  the  com- 
pletion of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  shorn  of  its  intended  splendour 
by  the  refusal  of  leading  Catholics  to  take  part  in  it.  One  measure 
which  Prince  Bismarck  favoured,  although  he  was  probably  not 
much  interested  in  its  success,  the  object  of  which  was  to  create 
a  German  colony  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  was  rejected,  and  he  has 


not  as  yet  quite,  although  he  has  almost,  succeeded  in  persuading 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bremeu  to  acquiesce  iu  the  loss  of  their 
position  as  free  ports.  He  has  accepted  the  post  of  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  and  has  announced  that  his  object  was  to  asso- 
ciate his  name  and  influence  with  a  grand  scheme  for  the  creation 
of  an  equivalent  to  the  mediaeval  Guilds.  With  the  discreditable 
outburst  of  hatred  of  the  Jews  which  has  lately  disturbed  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Germany  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  used  his  great  authority  to 
enforce  toleration ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  a  fine 
flavour  of  autocracy  and  medievalism  about  bullying  the  Jews 
which  may  have  its  sweetness  for  him.  He  has  maintained  his 
policy  of  cordiality  with  Austria,  although  the  settlement  of  the 
tariff  relations  of  the  two  nations  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  In 
Austria  itself,  although  natural  catastrophes  like  floods  and  earth- 
quakes have  caused  alarm  and  distress,  the  year  has  been  one  of 
general  prosperity.  Some  little  progress  has  been  made  in  settling 
the  long-pending  question  of  railways  and  tariffs  with  Servia,  and 
that  of  the  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  The  pacifica- 
tion of  Bosnia  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  only  sign  of  appre- 
hension has  been  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  money  to- 
fortify  its  Russian  and  its  Italian  frontiers.  The  Government  of 
Count  Taaffe,  which  is  essentially  a  Government  of  compromise, 
has  at  least  escaped  destruction  ;  and  the  Emperor  has  been  heartily 
welcomed  in  his  tour  through  Bohemia  and  Galicia.  The  stand- 
ing feud,  however,  between  the  Autonomists  and  the  Constitutionals, 
or,  in  other  words,  between  those  who  dislike  and  those  who 
desire  the  Germauization  of  the  non-German  provinces,  grows,  if 
anything,  more  intense.  A  monster  meeting  of  Germanizers  has 
been  held  at  Vienna,  and  they  have  celebrated  the  centenary 
festival  of  Joseph  II.,  not  only  as  a  quaint  harbinger  of  reform, 
but  as  an  exponent  of  the  system  of  forcing  German  culture  on 
barbarians.  In  Italy  the  Cairoli  Ministry  has  held  its  ground, 
although  incessantly  threatened  with  combinations  of  the  Right 
and  the  Extreme  Left.  It  was  forced  to  dissolve  in  the  spring  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Senate  to  the  repeal  of  the  Grist-tax,  but 
secured  a  decent  majority.  The  arrival  of  Garibaldi  at  Genoa, 
where  his  son-in-law  had  been  imprisoned,  and  his  presence  at  the 
ceremony  held  at  Milan  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  at  Mentaua, 
renewed  the  interest  of  Italians  in  their  hero,  but  gave  rise  to  no 
manifestations  of  opinion  which  could  alarm  the  Government. 
The  whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry  was  re- 
viewed and  severely  criticized  when  the  Chambers  met  in  the 
autumn  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  vent  should  be  given  to  the  irri- 
tation with  which  Italians  have  had  to  endure  the  veto  placed  by 
France  ou  Italian  enterprise  in  Tunis;  and  every  Government  is 
easily  exposed  to  the  accusation  that  it  has  not  done  the  right 
thing  in  the  East.  But  the  Government  pleaded  that  it  had  done 
its  best;  it  was  not  obvious  that  any  successors  that  might  be 
given  it  would  do  better;  and  the  Ministry  was  left  free  to  take 
up  the  momentous  question  with  which  it  is  now  busying  itself — 
the  redemption  of  its  paper  currency. 

The  attempt  in  February  to  blow  up  with  dynamite  the  Winter 
Palace  of  the  Czar  showed  the  persistency  and  the  savage  cruelty 
of  the  band  that  was  determined  to  take  the  life  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Imperial  family  escaped,  but  several  of  the  Finland  Guards 
were  sacrificed.  The  course  taken  by  the  Emperor  after  the 
attempt  was  to  appoint  a  substitute,  and  to  centre  all  authority  in 
the  hands  of  General  Loris  Melikoff.  The  scheme  was  successful. 
One  attempt  on  Count  Melikoff  was  made,  but  he  himself  seized 
the  assassin,  and  by  a  mixture  of  moderation  and  firmness  he 
restored  safety  aud  confidence  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  set  himself 
earnestly  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  rural  districts,  and  to 
lessen  the  pressure  of  despotic  authority.  At  a  later  period  he  ex- 
changed his  abnormal  powers  for  the  functions  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  but  he  retained  that  supremacy  over  the  police 
which  was  his  chief  source  of  strength.  He  announced  that 
greater  latitude  and  efficiency  would  be  given  to  local  institutions, 
but  made  it  quite  clear  that  nothing  like  a  Constitution  for  Russia 
could  be  considered  possible  ;  and  although  some  relaxation  of  the 
laws  on  the  press  was  promised,  and  one  or  two  new  papers  actu- 
ally appeared,  the  newspaper  world  was  plaiuly  informed  by 
Count  Melikoff  that  it  must  not  think  of  straying  beyond 
the  bounds  in  which  he  might  think  proper  to  confine  it.  By 
the  autumn  he  had  been  so  successful  in  hunting  up  the  band 
of  conspirators  and  assassins  who  had  spread  a  panic  through 
Russia  that  he  was  able  to  bring  them  before  a  special  military 
court  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  then  appeared  that  there  had  really 
been  but  a  very  few  persons  engaged  in  the  worst  of  the  plots,  and 
among  them  there  was  a  strangely  large  admixture  of  Jews  and 
women.  To  the  other  calamities  of  Russia  is  unfortunately  to  be 
added  a  dearth  which  in  many  districts  has  reached  the  propor- 
tions of  a  famine,  and  to  relieve  the  distress  the  duty  on  salt  has 
been  suddenly  taken  off ;  a  measure  wise  in  itself,  but  adding  to 
the  overwhelming  difficulties  of  Russian  finance.  Of  the  minor 
countries  of  Europe  which  as  usual  pursue  an  uneventful,  if 
happy,  life,  it  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  notice  Belgium,  where 
the  year  has  been  signalized  by  the  rupture  of  relations  with  the 
Vatican,  on  account  of  an  alleged  inconsistency  between  the 
Pope's  pacific  language  to  the  Government  aud  his  exciting  in- 
structions to  the  bishops.  But,  if  we  wish  to  find  a  really  striking 
contrast  to  the  state  of  Russia,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  Power 
that  is  so  close  a  neighbour  to  her  in  the  far  East.  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  nothing  to  record  but  peace  and  prosperity, 
growing  wealth,  and  growing  numbers.  General  Garfield  was 
easily  elected  by  the  Republican  party  to  replace  President  Hayes, 
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after  the  dislike  of  the  nation  to  n  third  term  had  shown  itself  to 
bo  Strong  enough  to  iniike  the  re-election  of  (ionorul  Grant 
impossible.  The  disgraceful  reign  of  Kelly  in  Now  York  has 
boon  shaken,  if  not  ended ;  and  the  Chinese  difficulty  has  in  ono 
souse  been  made  lighter  by  the  Chinese  Government  having 
agreed  to  recognize  that  the  general  right  of  Chinese  to  enter 
aha  stay  in  tho  States  shall  bo  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  tho  local  laws  of  each  State  may  impose.  Tho  long- 
pending  fishery  question  with  England  has  perhaps  boon  pushed 
one  stage  nearer  to  a  settlement,  as  Lord  Granville  has  expressed 
the  willingness  of  England  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  personal 
■wrongs  of  the  fishermen  who  were  assaulted,  although  ho  firmly 
adheres  to  Lord  Salisbury's  main  proposition,  that  local  regula- 
tions made  to  protect  the  fisheries  must  apply  to  American  as  well 
ns  British  subjects.  Although  no  move  has  been  made  towards 
abandoning  Protection,  the  national  credit  is  now  so  high  that  it 
is  thought  possible  to  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent. ;  and  a 
golden  vision  of  what  will  some  day  be  tho  trade  between  the  Old 
World  and  tho  Now  hasboen  opened  by  the  extraordinary  energy  and 
success  with  which  M.  do  Lesseps  has  launched  his  gigantic  project 
for  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  No  portion  of 
the  globe  would  benefit  more  by  this  canal,  if  it  is  ever  really  made, 
than  the  Western  States  of  South  America,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  long  before  that  time  comes  thoy  will  have  settled  down  into 
something  like  tranquillity  and  an  honest  attention  to  business. 
The  lingering  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  still  goes  on,  and 
although  Peru  lias  had  no  successes  to  boast  of,  the  mediation 
of  the  United  States  failed  because  Peru  refused  peace  at  the  price 
of  a  cession  of  territory,  and  Chili  is  now  girding  herself  up  to 
making  that  grand  attack  on  Lima  by  which  she  hopes  to  be 
able  to  dictate  peace  on  her  own  terms.  In  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation there  was,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Presidential  election,  a 
struggle  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  inland  States,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  likely  to  have  serious  consequences,  but  which 
has  ultimately  settled  into  an  arrangement  which,  it  is  said, 
ensures  permanent  peace.  Everything  no  doubt  is  possible,  even 
permanent  peace  in  a  Spanish  Republic  ;  and  Mexico  has  got  so 
far  on  the  road  towards  this  happy  goal,  that  a  Presidential 
election  has  passed  by  without  any  disturbance,  and  the  people 
seem  really  inclined  to  welcome  the  visions  of  prosperity  which 
the  recent  introduction  of  American  capital  waves  before  their 
eyes.  ;  '.  \'  ," 

At  home  we  have  had  a  harvest  not  very  splendid,  but  good 
after  the  wretched  harvest  of  last  year;  a  slow  but  steady  revival  of 
trade  ;  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  safe  investments,  which  at  one  time 
carried  Consols  above  par.  The  Risca  ai:d  Pen-y-craig  Colliery 
explosions  have  again  brought  home  the  frightful  dangers  to  which, 
in  spite  of  all  that  science  or  care  can  do  or  have  as  yet  done, 
our  mining  population  is  liable ;  and  the  accidents  to  the  Flying- 
Scotchman  near  Berwick  and  to  the  Midland  train  near  Lancaster 
remind  us  that  there  is  inevitable  danger  even  on  lines  which  are 
managed  with  the  most  zealous  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 
How  men  of  long  experience  in  taking  charge  of  the  lives  of 
others  make  what  seem  unaccountable  mistakes  wa9  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  accident  at  Kibworth,  where  a  driver  of  old 
standing  and  perfectly  sober  actually  took  his  train  for  a  mile  or 
so  backwards  instead  of  forwards  without  being  conscious  of  bis 
mistake.  The  loss  of  the  Atalanta  training  ship  has  never  been 
exactly  explained,  but  painful  doubts  were  aroused  as  to  her  fitness 
for  the  purpose  to  which  she  was  applied.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  a  perplexing  controversy  has  cast  a  shade  over  the 
management  of  one  of  our  greatest  hospitals,  and  the  wide  and 
serious  question  has  been  raised  whether,  under  modern  arrange- 
ments, nurses  havenotbeen  invested  with  a  degree  of  independence  of 
doctors  which  makes  it  impossible  for  doctors  to  treat  their  hospital 
patients  properly.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  signalized  his  tenure  of 
office  by  instituting  inquiries  and  ordering  remissions  of  sentences, 
which,  although  at  first  causing  some  excitement,  as  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  have  had  the  ultimate  effect  of  guiding  public  opinion  to 
the  conclusion  that  indiscriminate  imprisonment  is  not  the  proper 
punishment  for  young  children.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  shown  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  management  of  the  Post  Office,  has  imagined 
and  carried  out  a  new  kind  of  thrift  in  the  form  of  saving  a 
shilling's  worth  of  stamps,  and  has  enabled  very  small  investors  to 
hold  a  share,  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  disclosures  of  the  Election 
Commissions  have  revealed  how  thoroughly  corrupt,  in  spite  (or 
perhaps  to  some  extent  in  consequence)  of  the  Ballot,  English  con- 
stituencies even  of  an  important  kind  may  be,  what  demoralizing 
waste  and  prodigality  an  election  brings  with  it,  and  with  what 
absolute  indifference  from  a  moral  point  of  view  corrupt  practices 
are  regarded,  even  by  persons  of  the  highest  local  respectability. 

Church  questions  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  were  happily 
quiescent.  The  first  stone  of  a  cathedral  church  of  the  first  class 
was  laid  by  the  Heir- Apparent  at  Truro,  for  the  use  of  the  new 
Cornish  diocese.  By  nominating  an  extreme  party  man  to  the 
new  diocese  of  Liverpool  Lord  Beaconstield  irritated  far  more 
people  than  he  pleased.  Diocesan  synods — an  excellent,  and  even 
necessary,  preparation  for  some  sort  of  Church  representation — have 
been  held  by  several  more  bishops,  and  the  Church  Congress  at 
Peterborough,  under  the  vigorous  Bishop  of  thai  see,  was  more 
than  usually  successful.  But  the  year  ends  under  much  less 
hopeful  circumstances.  Two  clerical  victims  of  the  persecution 
of  the  so- called  Church  Association  have  been  committed  to 
prison  for  disobeying  the  orders  of  a  Court  before  which  they 
would  not  even  appear,  because  they  denied  it  any  spiritual 


jurisdiction.  An  appeal  urged  in  their  hehalf  befom  the  Queon'a 
1 5nlich  failed  to  clfeel  their  release.  lint  Ihe  judgments  of  Lord 
Coloridgo  and  his  colleagues  actually  established  tho  position  fur 
which  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Knraght  were  contending — namely,  that 
Lord  Ponzaneo's  claim  to  bo  Dean  of  Arches  rested  wholly  on  tho 
Parliamentary  authority  of  tho  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 
Notico  of  further  appeal  has  been  given.  .Meanwhile  a  most 
serious  controversy  has  sprung  up  as  to  tho  right  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  anything  beyond  tho  temporal  accidents  of  tho  Church 
without  some  previous  consultation  of  tho  Church  itself  by  repre- 
sentation. These  internal  dissensions,  forced  on  by  one  intolerant 
party,  and  fomented,  rather  than  allayed,  by  tho  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  bishops,  pave  the  way  for  Disestablishment,  and  must 
be  hailed  by  tho  Liberationists  with  delight.  On  tho  whole,  the 
working  of  that  bungling  piece  of  legislation,  tho  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  has  been  conspicuously  shown  to  be  a  failure  ;  ami 
the  Ridsdale  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  upon  which  all  these  ritual  suits  depend,  is  more 
and  more  discredited,  as  having  been  dictated  by  policy 
rather  than  by  strict  laws  of  legal  interpretation,  and  founded' 
upon  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  historical  facts. 

In  the  death-roll  of  the  year  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Bench 
are  by  far  the  most  conspicuous.  Two  chiefs  of  what  used  to  be 
independent  Courts  died  within  a  very  short  interval ;  Chief  Baron 
Kelly  leaving  the  memory  of  an  excellent  lawyer  who  rose  through 
the  usual  party  channels  to  high  promotion,  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  the  memory  of  a  great  judge,  a  great  president 
of  a  tribunal,  a  great  speaker,  and  a  man  of  wonderfully  varied 
knowledge  and  acquirements.  The  brilliant  and  promising  career 
of  Lord  Justice  Thesiger  was  cut  short  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
after  he  had  been  three  years  a  Judge  of  Appeal,  and  had 
begun  to  show  how  much  there  was  in  him  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  advancement.  Sir  William  Erie 
had  for  some  time  retired  from  the  Bench,  and  the  sphere  of  Sir 
James  Colvile's  judicial  labours  was  not  one  that  attracted  much 
public  attention ;  but  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Bench  know  what  admirable  services  each  rendered  in  his  day. 
The  death  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclill'e  in  the  extreme 
days  of  an  honoured  old  age  recalled  to  men  of  this  generation 
how  great  be  had  seemed  to  the  generation  of  their  fathers ; 
and  the  deaths  of  Lord  Hampton  and  Mr.  Cave  brought  up  the 
record  of  long  and  honourable,  if  not  brilliant,  political  work. 
Dr.  Kenealy  ended  a  career  which  showed  how  a  man  may  attain 
a  notoriety  very  great  and  very  uneaviable,  and  then  be  utterly 
forgotten.  Literature  lost  in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  versatile  of  its  representatives,  and  in  Mr.  Wills  one  of 
those  valuable  writers  whose  gift  it  is  to  work  usefully  with 
others.  Dramatic  art  lost  in  Miss  Neilson  an  artist  charming, 
anxious  at  once  to  please  and  to  soar  high  ;  and  modern  music 
of  the  lighter  and  gayer  kind  has  lost  in  M.  Offenbach  one 
of  its  most  prolific  and  popular  masters.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland 
has  at  least  lived  long  enough  to  elfect  the  great  object  of  his 
life,  and  to  bring  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  one  branch  of 
natural  history  to  bear  on  the  preservation  of  fish  in  our  home 
rivers.  Abroad,  two  statesmen  who  in  different  ways  and  in 
different  wars  were  once  famous,  Baron  Ricasoli  and  M.  Jules 
Favre,  brought  back  to  the  recollection  of  their  countrymen 
and  the  world  the  great  days  when  Italy  was  made  into  a 
nation,  and  the  sad  days  when  France  was  trampled  on  by 
her  conqueror.  The  Empress  of  Russia  reached  the  end  of  a 
life  which  had  borne  witness  to  the  amount  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  which  there  may  be  in  an  existence  on  which  fortune 
seems  to  pour  its  foremost  gifts ;  and  very  recently  Mme.  Thiers 
has  followed  to  the  grave  the  beloved  husband  whom  she  lost 
three  years  ago  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  and  whom  for 
nearly  half  a  century  she  tended  with  the  devotion,  not  only  of  a 
wife,  but  of  a  worshipper. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  FROM  IRELAND. 

f  FM1E  invention  of  Christmas  Cards  has  been  vigorously  taken  up 
-L  by  not  a  few  publishers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  "  no  Irish  need  apply."  But 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.,  though  they  have  this  year  quite 
maintained  their  old  renown  in  the  matter,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
exhausted  the  possibilities  which  the  greenest  of  islands  offers  to 
the  inventive  mind.  A  whole  series  of  most  effective  devices, 
with  equally  elfective  legends,  suggests  itself  to  the  student  of 
contemporary  events  as  capable  of  receiving  appropriate  embodi- 
ment at  this  extremely  festive  season.  "  lis  ne  m'ont  pas  encore 
parle,"  said  Gavarni  to  the  inquiring  visitor  in  his  studio  who 
was  puzzled  by  rows  of  lithographic  stones  ranged  against  the 
wall.  The  stones  of  Ireland  are  more  eloquent ;  they  speak  to  the 
deafest  of  ears.  Mr.  Plunket's  speech  at  Chesterfield  suggests  a 
few  dozen  of  such  drawings;  but  we  are  afraid  that  the 
subjects  might  be  dismissed  as  "sensational"  by  the  robust 
moralists  of  our  evening  organs  of  Radicalism  in  England. 
Mr.  Bence  Jones  has  been  prodigal  of  hints  for  the  same 
purpose ;  but  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  by  one  of  our 
weekly  contemporaries  that  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  though  "  a  man  of 
great  pith  "  a  few  days  ago,  has  become  a  mere  alarmist  since  he 
wa3  himself  subjected  to  what  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  discovered 
to  be  "  the  grandest  word  ever  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  a  people" 
— that  is  to  say,  Boycotting.  Boycotting  naturally  suggests  Captain 
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Boycott  and  some  striking  scenes  at  Lough  Mask,  but  here  again 
■we  are  met  by  a  redoubtable  authority.  Sir.  Gladstone  has  found 
out  that  the  complaint  of  Captain  Boycott  as  to  his  exclusion  from 
kirk  and  market  is  in  the  highest  degree  impudent,  not  to  say 
preposterous.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  great  authorities,  we 
shall,  after  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  persevere  in  our  advice  to  a 
painter,  or  rather — as  we  have  no  fancy  for  what  Mr.  Allingham 
was  once  inspired  to  denominate  in  the  case  of  one  of  Campbell's 
masterpieces,  "a  superabundance  of  blood  in  the  picture" — we 
shall  give  a  few  hints  for  letterpress  to  accompany  the  delinea- 
tions. 

The  form  of  diary  has  always  been  a  favourite  one  for  political 
comment  on  passing  events,  and  the  form  of  diary  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  present  subject.  The  Christmas  Day  of  an  Irish 
landlord,  an  Irish  parish  priest,  an  Irish  tenant,  an  Irish  trades- 
man, an  Irish  magistrate  or  judge  in  this  present  year  of  grace, 
offers  surprising  capabilities.  As  thus  of  the  landlord : — "Rose  at 
seven ;  found  a  grave  dug  at  my  front  door  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  Breakfasted,  interrupted  only  by  one  shot,  which 
smashed  the  window  and  upset  the  coffee-pot.  Having  been 
warned  by  the  police  that  they  could  not  be  answerable  for  my 
safety  if  I  went  to  church,  decided  not  to  go ;  but,  before  the 
time,  news  came  that  the  sacred  building  had  been  gutted  the 
night  before,  and  the  clergyman  had  been  met  on  the  highway  and 
upset  into  a  ditch.  He  is  an  old  man,  and  his  constitution  must 
be  rather  shaken  by  this  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was 
mistaken  for  me,  and  a  handsome  apology  is  expected  from  the 
local  leaders  of  the  Land  League.  To  employ  the  morning,  walked 
into  the  paddock,  where  I  found  the  two  horses  recently  turned 
out  to  grass  hougLed ;  and,  in  a  meadow  near,  my  best  cow  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.  Examined  her,  and  discovered  a  stick 
covered  with  nails  in  her  inside.  On  returning  to  the  house,  was 
fired  at  twice ;  but  these  fellows  are  not  good  marksmen.  The 
post  came  in,  and  I  had  half  a  dozen  letters  from  my  tenants 
saying  that  they  were  very  sorry,  but  to  pay  rent  was  as  much  as 
their  lives  were  worth.  At  the  same  time  received  lawyer's  letter 
from  the  dealer  who  had  supplied  meal  and  seed  potatoes  for  relief 
last  winter,  for  which,  having  had  no  rents,  I  gave  my  bill  at 
twelve  months.  He  begins  proceedings  immediately.  At 
diuner-time  the  cook  (an  Englishwoman  who  has  not  been 
frightened  away)  remarked  that  all  the  turkeys  had  been 
poisoned,  and  that  the  grocer  refused  to  supply  necessaries 
for  the  pudding."  Then  we  might  have  the  parish  priest : — "  Rose 
early,  and,  to  avoid  observation  (though  in  truth  this  is  an  idle 
form),  visited  Thady  O'Callaghan.  Pointed  out  to  him  that,  if  he 
-did  net  wish  to  be  damned,  he  had  better  not  pay  his  rent. 
Service.  Preached  a  sermon  (I  hope  of  a  sufficient  strength)  on 
the  text '  Owe  no  man  anything,'  pointing  out  that,  if  it  was 
wrong  to  owe,  paying  must  be  doubly  wrong  ;  for,  if  there  was  no 
need  to  pay,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  owing.  Called  in  to 
Bridget  O'Rourke,  accidentally  hurt  by  the  patriots,  who  were 
justly  indignant  at  her  brother's  conduct,  and  had  wounded  her  in 
the  breast  with  a  pike.  Comforted  her  as  best  I  could,  but  hinted 
how  much  more  fortunate  was  the  lot  of  those  who  died  in  defence 
of  their  country.    Remembered  that  I  had  been  used  to  dine  with 

 ,  and  that  he  gave  me  a  very  good  dinner ;  but,  as  he  is  not 

likely  to  have  any  dinner  to-day  except  what  he  cooks  himself,  for- 
gave him  for  not  asking  me.  Went  to  a  Land  League  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  and  forgot  to  point  out  that  Queen  Victoria's  dominions 
were  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  the  true  Church  is 
wholly  unmolested.  In  the  press  of  business,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  accidental  omissions.  Heard  some  shots  as  I  went  home  ; 
they  were  probably  in  celebration  of  the  day."  Or,  again,  let  us 
take  the  Land  League  Committee-man : — "  Went,  after  breakfast, 
to  Dennis  Hoggarty's,  and  took  him  a  volume  of  the  History  of 
England  turned  down  at  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Pointed  out 
that  the  best  way  of  retaliating  on  the  tyrants  was  to  serve  their 
cattle  as  they  had  themselves  served  their  King.  Read  the  Free- 
mar's  Journal,  and  went  to  the  meeting.  Expatiated  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  verb  '  to  Boycott ' ;  but  deprecated  threatening 
letters.  (N.B.  Had  received  one  or  two  myself,  with  Northern  j 
postmarks ;  and,  though  they  are  probably  sent  by  our  own 
fellows,  think  it  a   dangerous   thing.)    So-and-So  called  in, 

and  told    me    that    Lord  had  been  shot.     A  most 

valuable  example.  The  English  papers  will  make  a  fuss,  but 
it  will  do  wonders  for  Griffith's  valuation,  and  the  Government 

won't  dare  move.    Dinner  and  bed.    That  scoundrel  hasn't  1 

sent  in  the  whisky,  pretending  that  I  have  not  yet  paid  my  last 
Christmas  bill.    Must  have  him  Boycotted."    Yet,  again,  let  us 

take    the    shopkeeper: — "  Colonel  ■  has  written  ordering 

groceries;  but  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Land  League 
threatening  to  Boycott  me  if  I  supply  him.  He  is  my  best 
customer,  and  indeed  advanced  me  considerable  sums  to  set  me  up 
in  business  when  I  married,  but  it  will  never  do  to  be  Boycotted. 
Besides,  luckily,  he  is  ray  landlord,  and  the  League  promises 
houses  as  well"  as  land  free.  Macdermott  called  and  paid  me  the 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  his  loan;  luckily  the  League  have  not 
interfered  with  that  sort  of  thing  yet.  Like  to  see  them  do 
it."  These  artless  tales,  for  which,"  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
chapter  and  verse  can  be  supplied  from  Ireland  in  any 
quantities,  all  offer  the  finest  opportunities  (save  perhaps 
the  last)  to  the  illustrator.  There  is,  however,  one  more 
to  be  noticed  which  also  speaks  more  forcibly  by  the  aid  of 
the  pen  than  of  the  pencil.  The  scene  this  time  is  wholly  his- 
torical. It  is  laid  in  the  city  of  Cork.  The  chief  actor  is  Mr. 
Justice  Fitzgerald.    A  culprit  is  brought  up  on  the  charge  of 


posting  placards  threatening  magistrates  for  the  performance  of 
lawful  acts.  The  evidence  is  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  the  jury 
disagree.  They  are  sent  back  to  no  purpose,  and  the  despairing 
Judge  remarks  that  "  with  the  present  panel  of  the  city  of  Cork 
it  would  be  a  solemn  mockery  to  try  the  case  again."  Whether 
trying  the  case  at  all  was  not  a  solemn  mockery  is  a  point  on 
which  Themis  gives  no  overt  opinion. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  add  to  this  list  two  more  Christmas 
Cards  of  a  very  striking  nature,  which  have  been  delivered  not 
indeed  from  Ireland,  but  in  reference  to  that  pleasing  country. 
One  comes  from  America,  and  is  directed  to  Downing  Street ;  the- 
other  comes  from  Downing"  Street,  and  is  directed  to  Captain  Boy- 
cott. They  are  both  of  a  character  calculated  to  convey  the  most 
exquisite  satisfaction  to  Englishmen.  Whether  the  statement  that 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Congress  is  going  to  propose  a  Resolution  regretting  the  state  of 
lawlessness  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  suggesting  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  what  it  should  do,  be  a  fact  or  a  clever 
hoax,  the  sting  of  it  remains  the  same.  The  case  is  as  Mr.  KiDg 
puts  it,  and  no  impertinence  or  want  of  locus  standi  on  the  part  of 
the  redactor  can  deprive  the  message  redacted  of  its  pertinence 
and  relevancy.  We,  the  Pharisaic  people  who  thrust  our' 
maintenance  of  combined  freedom  and  order  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  are  at  this  moment  displaying  to  tha~  world  the 
spectacle  of  a  third  of  Her  Majesty's  home  dominions  in. 
which  freedom  has  become  a  thing  non-existent,  and  order  has 
given  way  to  a  dance  of  all  the  fiends— to  use  a  phrase  used 
once  upon  a  time  by  a  Liberal  and  something  more  in  the 
days  when  Liberalism  did  not  necessarily  mean  sympathy  with 
murder  and  mutilation,  with  refusal  to  pay  debts,  and  refusal  to 
obey  oaths  solemnly  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice.  More  authentic 
perhaps,  and  more  interesting  certainly,  is  the  Boycott-Gladstone 
correspondence  already  referred  to.  The  letter  to  which  Mr. 
Horace  Seymour's  signature  is  appended  (we  present  to  him  our 
heartiest  commiseration  for  the  duties  which  occasionally  weigh 
upon  an  amanuensis)  is  a  Christmas  Card  of  the  most  picturesque, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  historically  valuable  kind.  A 
man  who  has  been  prevented  by  the  laches  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Go- 
vernment from  carrying  out  his  lawful  business  respectfully  appeals 
to  that  Government  for  compensation.  In  reply  he  is  snubbed 
and  upbraided — upbraided  for  the  trouble  he  has  already  given 
to  the  Government,  snubbed  for  his  preposterous  demand  on 
that  Government.  Not  one  single  word  of  sympathy  has  Mr. 
Gladstone's  large  heart  —  that  is  the  correct  term,  is  it: 
not? — for  this  Englishman,  harried  and  ruined  by  lawless 
rebels.  The  heart,  large  as  it  is,  is  quite  taken  up 
by  Montenegrins  and  Greeks,  by  Bulgarians  and  Thessalians, 
so  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  petty 
little  island,  as  the  owner  of  the  heart  like3  to  consider  and 
to  call  it.  Captain  Boycott  is  simply  an  impertinent  intruder, 
whose  existence  has  troubled  and  bothered  the  best  of  Govern- 
ments. In  all  his  long  career  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  indited  or 
dictated  a  letter  so  completely  indicative  of  his  own  character  as 
this.  An  unfortunate  commentator,  struggling  with  modem 
rationalism  on  the  subject  of  the  Prophet,  the  Children,  and  the 
Bears,  once  remarked  that  after  all  they  were  "  only  the  children  of 
unbelievers."  This  is  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  a  T. 
Captain  Boycott  is  only  a  troublesome  person,  only  the  agent  of 
the  father  of  a  Tory  member  of  Parliament,  only  a  trouble-fete.  who. 
has  brought  to  a  practical  test  the  noble  language  of  eloquent  Prime 
Ministers  at  Guildhall  banquets.  After  this  specimen,  the 
sort  of  Christmas  Card  which  Mr.  Gladstone  might  charge  his 
secretaries  to  write  to  Mr.  Bence  Jones  is  too  awful  to  think  of. 
A  gentleman  who  has  roughly  remarked — a  horrid  faculty  of  in- 
variably hitting  the  right  nail  on  the  head  is  probably  the  source 
of  all  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  troubles  with  a  nation  which  usually  hits- 
the  wrong  one — that  the  reason  of  his  troubles  is  that  "  Govern- 
ment had  it  in  its  head  that  it  was  possible  to  get  its  projected 
measure  of  confiscation  through  Parliament  by  keeping  the  country 
in  a  disturbed  state,"  must  be  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  very  incarna- 
tion of  wickedness.  Still  we  are  satisfied  with  what  we  have 
got.  The  letter  to  Captain  Boycott  is  a  Christmas  Card  which 
cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  appreciate  the 
present  Government  and  its  chief.  "  Peace  on  earth  "—that  is 
to  say,  civil  war  in  Ireland  ;  "  good  will  to  men  " — that  is  to  say, 
ruin  and  death  to  landlords  and  everybody  inconvenient  here — is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Christmas  gospel  of'good  tidings,  his  allocution 
urbi  et  orbi. 


LEO  XIII.  AND  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

rpiIE  Allocution  delivered  the  other  day  by  Leo  XIII.,  oi> 
JL  raising  Mgr.  Hassoun,  Latin  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to- 
the  cardinalate,  was  an  eminently  characteristic  one.  The  event 
was  noteworthy,  as  well  from  the'antecedents  of  the  new  Cardinal, 
as  from  his  being  the  first  Eastern  prelate  invested  with  the  sacred 
purple  for  many  centuries  ;  and  the  Pope  took  both_  points  in  suc- 
cession as  the  text  of  his  discourse.  This  is  not  indeed  by  auy 
means  the  first  sign  of  interest  his  Holiness  has  shown  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  East  since  his  accession  to  the  Papal  throne. 
The  memorandum  which  he  directed  Cardinal  Franchi,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  address  to  the  plenipotentiaries  in  Berlin  on  the 
position  of  Latin  Christians  in  Turkey,  his  subsequent  Encyclical 
on  the  Church  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  ar.d  the  negotiations  more- 
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recently  curried  on  between  Cardinal  Jacobini  and  the  Austrian 
Government  on  the  liberty  of  the,  t 'lunch  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  aro  all  examples  of  his  desire  1o  re-assert 
the  influence  of  the  Etonian  See  over  the  Eastern  Ohurcb.es,  and 
his  belief  that  a  great  future  lies  before  them.  But  in  the 
elevation  of  Cardinal  llassoun  to  the  Sacred  College,  he  gave 
more  distinct  expression  to  this  feeling  both  in  act  and  word  than 
on  any  previous  occasion.  We  will  speak  first  of  the  later  and 
directly  personal  part  of  the  Allocution,  which  deals  with  the 
special  claims  of  the  now  Cardinal,  and  come  afterwards  to  the 
wider  question  of  tho  relations  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ohurches  which  forms  its  principal  theme.  In  the  panegyric 
pronounced  on  Mgr.  llassoun  there  is  a  curious,  and  evidently  not 
undesigned,  omission,  which  will  at  once  strike  every  reader  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and  immediate  results  of 
the  Vatican  Council.  Wo  are  told  in  glowing  terms  how  those 
Armenians  who  of  late— that  is,  in  consequence  of  the  Council — 
rebelled  against  the  Apostolic  See,  afterwards  repented  and  were 
by  the  mercy  of  God  restored  to  their  obedience,  and  how 
"in  this  great  work  of  pacification,  our  venerable  brother, 
Autony  llassoun,  gave  endless  proof  of  sagacity,  of  zeal,  and 
of  prudence."  A  little  sketch  is  added  of  his  past  career, 
informing  us  bow,  after  completing  his  educational  course  in 
Rome  he  returned  to  the  East,  where  he  has  passed  forty  years 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  and  became  first  Arch- 
bishop and  then  Patriarch,  and  how,  "  when  a  most  deplorable 
schism  broke  out  among  his  people,  he  signalized  himself  for  the 
forbearance  and  incomparable  fortitude  with  which  he  defended 
the  rights  and  maintained  the  teacning  of  the  Church."  Con- 
spicuous indeed  among  his  many  virtues  is  "  not  merely  the  con- 
stant loyalty  but  the  ardent  love  and  singular  devotion  he 
nourishes  towards  this  Apostolic  See."  And  the  Pope  goes  on  to 
observe  that  he  has  therefore  restored  to  the  Eastern  Churches  in 
his  person  the  honour  of  the  Koman  purple,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  "  ever  since  the  time  of  Bessarion." 

This  reference  to  Bessarion,  the  last  Eastern  Cardinal,  is  in  one 
sense  more  appropriate  than  perhaps  his  Holiness  intended  it  to 
be.    The  name  will  recall  to  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases  which  the 
wording  of  the  Allocution  would  certainly  not  have  led  any- 
body to  suspect.    All  the  praises  bestowed  so  lavishly  on  Cardinal 
Hassoun  may  from  a  Roman  point  of  view  be  well  deserved,  but 
the  Pope  omits  to  mention  that  his  signal  services  in  bringing 
back  the  revolted  Armenians  to  their  obedience  were  all  the  more 
warmly  welcomed  at  Rome  because  he  bad  himself,  in  spite  of 
the  "  constant  loyalty "  ascribed  to  him,  been  the  leader  of  their 
revolt  after  the  Vatican  Council.    "The  courtly  Bessarion,"  as 
Milman  calls  him,  was  not,  indeed,  exactly  like  Mgr.  Hassoun,  a 
returned  prodigal,  but  he  was  an  Eastern  prelate  who,  to  say  the 
least,  "  might  seem  by  his  temper  and  moderation  not  to  have 
been  without  some  prophetic  foresight  of  the  Cardinalate  and 
the  quiet  ease  of  a  Western  bishopric  "  ;  while  he  was  regarded 
by    such    sturdy   champions  of  the    independent    rights  of 
the  Eastern  Church  as  Mark  of  Ephesus — if  we  may  credit 
Syropulus — as   little   better  than  a    traitor.    Bessarion  him- 
self described  Mark  as     a  man  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit," 
and  Mark  in  return    denounced    him  as    "  a    bastard  and 
an  apostate."    It  may  be  feared  that  the  separated  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  have  not  yet   been    "reduced  to  obedience," 
entertain  a  not  very  dissimilar  opinion  of  Cardinal  Hassoun.  His 
case  so  far  recalls  that  of  the  late  Bishop  Haneberg,  formerly 
Abbot  of  St.  Boniface  at  Munich,  and  a  close  personal  friend  and 
ally  of  Dr.  Bollinger's.    Some  years  before  the  Vatican  Council 
Pius  IX.,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  Liberal  views,  put  a 
veto  on  his  appointment  to  a  Prussian  see,  and  sent  a  message  to 
him  that  he  would  never  allow  him  to  be  made  a  bishop.  When, 
however,  after  many  heartsearchings  and  under  strong  pressure 
from  his  colleagues  in  the  Benedictine  Order,  Haneberg  had  at 
last  given  in  his  tardy  and  reluctant  adhesion  to  the  Vatican 
decrees,  the  Pope  was  more  than  willing  to  sanction  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  see  of  Spires,  which  he  occupied  for  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  life.    We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  imply  that  Haneberg's  sub- 
mission, unwilling  and  constrained  as  it  notoriously  was,  had  any- 
thing to   do   with  the  hope  of   a  mitre — he  was   far  too 
upright  and  unworldly  a  man  for  that — or  that  Leo  XIII.'s 
Church  policy  runs  in  the  same  narrow  grooves  as  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor.   He  has  no  doubt  done  a  wise  thing,  as  well  as  achieved 
a  clever  stroke  of  policy,  in  raising  Cardinal  Hassoun,  the  returned 
renegade,  to  the  purple,  and  the  tone  of  this  Allocution,  no  less 
than  the  general  tenor  of  his  public  acts  and  utterances,  indicates 
wider'aims  than  the  mere  vulgar  ambition  of  securing  the  devo- 
tion of  an  active  and  zealous  proselyte.    The  new  Cardinal  is 
really,  we  believe,  a  man  of  some  mark,  and  in  praying  that  "  the 
high  dignity  conferred  on  him  may  prove  advantageous  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  especially  to  the  East,"  with  the  pointed 
reference  to  tho  last  great  attempt  at  reconciliation,  at  the  Council 
of  Florence,  the  Pope  was  evidently  directing  his  thoughts  be- 
yond the  mere  handful  of    Uniates,    or    Christians  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  scattered  over  the  East.   It  might  perhaps 
be  objected  by  au   unfriendly  critic   that    "  the   honour  of 
the  Roman  purple "  is  not  likely  to  be  very  highly  appreciated 
there.    For,  although  the  Suburblcarian  Bishops  of  the  third  cen- 
tury have  been  not  improperly  called,  by  a  kind  of  proleptic  ana- 
chronism, "  the  initiatory  College  of  Cardinals,"  that  body  cannot 
be  said  to  have  had  any  assured'  and  substantive  corporate  exist- 
ence before  the  famous  decree  by  which  Nicholas  II.  at  the  Lateran 


Synod  of  1059  constituted  it  for  all  time,  and  to  tho  exclusion  ol 
all  other  claimants  lay  or  clerical,  tho  supremo  Electoral  Council 
for  supplying  vacancies  in  the  headship  of  the  Church.  And  exactly 
four  years  before  the  Cardinals  thus  received  what  has  been  justly 

termed  the  Magna  Charta  of  their  Order,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  bad  finally,  and  with  many  mutual  anathemas,  sealed 
their  formal  separation.  But  still  it  is  only  natural  that  any 
public  attempt  to  reconcile  tho  estranged  communions  should 
be  signalized  now,  as  at  the  ill-starred  Council  of  Florence, 
by  conferring  on  Eastern  prelates  tho  highest  honours  Porno 
has  it  in  her  power  to  bestow,  though  it  is  certainly 
not  by  the  prospect  of  any  such  decorative  trappings  that  tho 
schism  of  a  thousand  years,  touching  as  it  does  to  the  quick  tho 
very  roots  alike  of  national  and  religious  life,  is  likely  to  be  healed. 
And  no  one  understands  this  better  than  Leo  XIII.,  who  would 
fain,  if  he  knew  how,  recall  the  anathemas,  bitterly  conceived,  and 
yet  more  bitterly  resented,  of  his  predecessor  Leo  IX. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  that  wider  aspect  of  the  question  with 
which  the  opening  portion  of  the  Allocution  deals.  The  Popo  first 
tells  us  how  from  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  religious  conflict, 
iniquitous  laws,  and  the  progress  of  evil  by  which  Christianity  and 
the  Church  are  everywhere  assailed  throughout  Western  Christen- 
dom, he  turns  for  consolation  to  the  Churches  and  peoples  of  the 
East,  which  have  indeed  ever  since  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate 
attracted  his  special  interest,  as  well  from  their  great  necessities  as 
because  Divine  Providence  seemed  to  be  inclining  men's  minds  to- 
submit  to  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity.  What  are  the  particular 
signs  which  at  this  time  give  his  Holiness  "  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Orientals,  touched  by  Divine  grace,  will  at  no  distant 
day  reconcile  themselves  to  the  Roman  Church,  from  whose 
authority  they  long  ago  departed,"  he  does  not  explain.  But  he 
proceeds  in  eloquent  language — which  in  a  man  of  his  culture 
and  character  must  be  taken  to  intimate  a  genuine  and  generous 
appreciation  of  a  mighty  past — to  dwell  on  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  Eastern  Church : — 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  truth  nothing  is  sweeter  than  the  recol- 
lection of  the  old  glories  and  the  incomparable  merits  claimed  b}'  the  East. 
There,  in  fact,  lay  the  cradle  of  human  resurrection  and  the  birth  of 
Christendom  ;  it  was  from  those  regions  that,  like  unto  a  regal  river,  there 
were  diffused  in  the  West  the  inestimable  treasures  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  ever  to  efface  the  renown  of  those  illustrious 
of  the  East  who,  being  led  and  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Catholicism,  were 
able  to  rise  to  greatness,  and,  thanks  to  their  holiness,  their  doctrine,  and 
the  splendour  of  their  enterprises,  recommended  to  posterity  the  glory  of 
their  names  ;  which  things  calling  to  mind,  venerable  brothers,  we  feel  ani- 
mated by  the  liveliest  desire  to  engage  with  all  our  might  in  order  to- 
behold  the  East  boast  again  the  virtue  and  the  greatness  of  old  days. 

Such  language,  true  as  it  is  to  history,  has  not  of  late  years  been 
commonlv  heard  from  Roman,  least  of  all  from  Papal,  lips.  That 
in  the  East  must  be  sought  the  incunabula  of  Christian  theology 
and  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  thence  it  was  diffused 
over  the  West,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  even  remarkable  that, 
with  three  or  four  exceptions  only,  all  the  recorded  names 
of  early  Popes  are  Greek.  And  that  for  many  centuries, 
during  the  period  of  all  those  Ecumenical  Councils  uni- 
versally recognized  as  such,  and  the  formation  of  the  Creed3 
still  received  alike  by  East  and  West,  the  course  of  theolo- 
gical development  was  almost  exclusively  Eastern,  is  beyond 
dispute.  Those  opposite  tendencies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
minds  which  made  ancient  Greece  the  mistress  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy and  Rome  the  fountain  of  law,  even  for  modern  Europe,  re- 
appeared, as  was  only  natural,  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Christian  theology  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  third 
century  at  Alexandria,  and  it  was  partly  with  the  aid  of  Greek 
philosophy,  partly  in  conflict  with  it,  that  the  central  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  which  occupied  the  first  six  great 
Councils — all  of  them  held  in  the  East  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Eastern  bishops — were  gradually  evolved  and  fixed.  The 
Latin  Church  during  all  those  early  centuries  did  little  more,  as 
Neander  points  out,  than  accept  from  the  Eastern  a  dogmatic 
heritage  to  which  she  had  contributed  next  to  nothing  of  her 
own.  But  this  speculative  energy  by  slow  degrees  died  out, 
and  in  practical  power  the  West  had  always  shown  a  decided 
superiority.  "  At  the  extinction  of  Paganism,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  Eastern  Christianity  had  almost  ceased  to  be  aggres- 
sive or  creative,"  and  it  was  losing  its  internal  coherence.  The 
contrast  of  Eastern  and  Western  monasticism  aptly  illustrates 
the  leading  distinction  of  Eastern  and  Latin  Christianity.  No 
two  institutions  of  common  name  and  type  could  well  differ 
more  widely  than  the  busy  life  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  of  the 
sixth  century  differed  from  the  peopled  solitude  of  Mount  Athos  or 
the  Egyptian  Laura.  If  Western  monasticism,  as  Milman  puts  it, 
"  rent  from  the  world  the  most  powerful  minds,  it  sent  them  back 
trained  by  its  stern  discipline  to  rule  the  world " ;  but  the 
Eastern  monks — except  when  they  formed  themselves  into  fierce 
political  or  polemical  factions — scarcely  exercised  any  influence 
on  the  general  condition  of  society.  And  the  estrangement  of 
the  Eastern  Ohurches  from  the  advancing  civilization  of  Western 
Christendom  inevitably  served  to  deepen  the  stagnation  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  energies.  It  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  that  the  separation  can  be  considered  as 
finally  clenched  by  the  excommunication  laid  by  the  legates  of 
Leo  IX.  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  "  the  [second]  Council  of  Lyons  witnessed,"  to  cite 
Milman 's  words,  "  a  reunion  unhappily  but  of  few  years  of  the 
Church  of  Basil,  the  Gregories,  and  Ohrysostom,  with  that  of  Leo 
and  Gregory  the  Great."    The  next  attempt,  two  centuries  later 
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at  Florence,  proved  a  still  more  deplorable  failure.  The  Greeks  on 
both  occasions  were  willing  to  admit  in  words  a  kind  of  vague 
supremacy,  or  primacy,  in  the  Pope,  but  were  jenlous  of  their 
national  independence.  And  with  a  shadowy  supremacy  the 
Popes  were  not  willing  to  be  content.  It  was  here,  rather  than 
in  the  controversies  on  the  Filioque  and  the  one  or  two  other  doc- 
trinal points  about  which  Latin  and  Greek  theologians  sometimes 
profess  to  differ  fundamentally,  but  do  not,  when  so  disposed,  lind 
it  very  difficult  to  agree,  that  the  original  quarrel  took  its  rise, 
and  the  insistence  on  this  obnoxious  claim  has  hitherto  rendered 
abortive  every  fresh  attempt  at  reconciliation.  If  Leo  XIII. 
really  desires  to  see  the  Eastern  Churches,  in  union  with  the  West, 
"  boast  again  the  virtues  and  the  greatness  of  old  days,"  he  will 
do  well  first  carefully  to  inquire  what  amount  of  "  obedience  to 
Roman  authority  "  was  required  of  them  in  those  ancient  and 
more  peaceful  times  before  the  publication  of  the  Isidorian 
Decretals  and  the  age  of  Hildebrand. 


MR.  KEENE'S  DRAWINGS. 

MP.  DU  MAURIER  named  his  collected  sketches  pictures  of 
"  English  Society ."  Mr.  Keene  has  chosen  to  call  his 
volume  Our  People,  and  the  two  names  sufficiently  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  work  of  the  two  artists.  Mr.  Du  Maurier's 
favourite  characters  are  aquiline  duchesses,  bearded  and  conceited 
musicians,  distinguished  foreigners,  pretty  women  of  fashion, 
pretty  children,  coarse  niiuveau.v  riches,  parasites,  and  aesthetic 
foplings.  His  style  is  minutely  finished ;  his  figures,  and  the 
fashions  that  clothe  them,  are  drawn  with  the  delicacy  and  grace 
of  Gravelot.  Mr.  Keene's  favourite  subjects  are  members  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  He  delights  in  the  humours  of  drunken 
men,  and  can  indicate  with  amusing  certainty  the  exact  stage  of 
mental  bewilderment  and  bodily  incapacity  in  which  his  bemused 
people  find  themselves.  The  historian  of  the  future,  with  Mr. 
Keene's  book  before  him,  will  agree  with  the  Home  Secretary  in 
holding  that  "  Our  People  "  were  a  very  intoxicated  people.  Our 
servants,  especially  our  gardeners  and  butlers,  were  only  "  shlightly 
shober,"  as  Mr.  Keene's  English  gardener  says ;  "  offen  sober," 
as  his  Irish  butler  apologetically  observes ;  and  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  themselves  like  the  Pharisaic,  but  hopelessly  fuddled, 
Scotch  gardener  of  another  sketch.  "  Gentlemen,"  jthe  grave 
researcher  of  the  future  will  add,  were  not«a  whit  more  tem- 
perate in  their  tastes,  and  he  will  point  triumphantly  to  Mr. 
Keene's  design  of  a  four-wheeled  cab,  crammed  with  chaotic 
shapes  of  men  who  live  in  different  quarters,  one  of  them  in  the 
"Halbany,"  and  who  have  got  so  mixed  that  the  cabman  is  unable 
to  convey  them  to  their  separate  homes.  The  excuses  of 
drunkards  and  their  bemuddled  humour  supply  Mr.  Keene  with 
very  many  topics,  and  his  appreciation  of  this  sort  of  fun  is  prob- 
ably akin  to  his  love  of  Scotch  wut. 

"  Our  People "  is  used  by  Mr.  Keene  in  its  widest  domestic 
sense.  He  is  not  an  Imperial  caricaturist  (though  perhaps  there 
is  room  for  such  an  artist),  and  he  does  not  draw  the  humours  of 
our  Hindoo,  Mahommedan,  and  African  subjects,  while  he  leaves 
the  colonists  to  colonial  draughtsmen.  His  range  is  confined  to 
the  three  kingdoms — England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — and  he  shows 
wonderful  discrimination  in  bis  caricatures  of  national  foibles. 
His  Irishmen  are  inspired  by  the  Celtic  indifference  to  the  laws  of 
man,  of  thought,  and  of  the  universe.  An  Irishman  in  politics,  in 
philosophy,  in  common  life,  presents  himself  to  Mr.  Keene  as 
an  "  unconditioned  "  kind  of  creature.  He  "  does  not  feel  the 
bonds  of  time,  nor  know  the  manacles  of  space."  In  bis 
mind  contradictory  propositions  repose  together  with  perfect 
harmony,  like  the  good  and  evil  spirits  who,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  inhabit  the  heart  of  man,  each  unconscious  of 
the  other's  existence.  In  the  logic  -of  the  Irishman  the 
general  does  not  include  the  particular.  As  examples  of  these 
"  Irish  ideas,"  which  make  the  country  so  difficult  to  govern, 
take  the  sketch  named  "  Quite  Another  Thing."  Two  of  the 
finest  peasantry  in  the  world  are  belabouring  each  other  at  a 
fair.  They  have  quarrelled  about  a  wager,  and  the  loser  refuses 
to  pay,  even  at  Griffith's  valuation.  Like  other  Irishmen,  he  has 
a  capital  reason  for  declining  to  fulfil  a  mere  contract.  "  I  said 
I'd  lay  you  foive  to  wan,  but  I  wasn't  goin'  to  bet  my  halfcrown 
agin  your  tath'rin  little  sixpence  ! "  This  gentleman's  mind  ac- 
cepted with  readiness  the  general  and  abstract  idea  of  five  to  one, 
but  indignantly  revolted  from  the  baseness  of  supposing  that  the 
general  and  abstract  "  five  "  included  the  particular  and  concrete 
halfcrown.  This  ineradicable  Irish  logic  is  the  core  of  Irish  griev- 
ances, and  no  "  remedial "  plasters  of|  legislation  can  heal  it.  On 
the  same  page  the  question  of  eviction  is  treated  with  a  subtlety 
that  will  gratify  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  That  profound  reasoner  has 
just  been  cheered  at  Manchester  for  saying  that  the  history  of 
Ireland  bas  long  been  sad,  but  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
"  The  landlord  no  longer  evicts  the  tenant,  but  the  tenant  evicts 
the  landlord."  And  that  is  the  policy  Mr.  Keene's  drunken  Paddy 
wished  to  attempt.  "  Turn  me  out,"  he  yells  to  a  barman  ;  "  is  it 
turn  mo  out P  Thin,  bedad,  como  outside,  and  turn  me  out!" 
The  Irish  tenants  who  refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  and  ask 
their  landlords  to  "  come  outside,"  are,  we  trust,  likely  to 
fare,  in  the  long  run,  as  Mr.  Keene's  drunken  kerne  fares  at 
the  hands  of  his  athletic  barman.  A  hint  on  Irish  policy  is 
given  by  one  of  Mr.  Keene's  Irish  cab-drivers.  When  the  mare 
has  jibbed  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  mile,  the  "  fare  "  threatens  to 


get  out.  "  Ah  thin,"  whispers  the  driver,  "  never  mind  her !  Sit 
still.  Don't  give  her  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  she  has  got  rid 
on  ye  !  "  We  cannot  afford  to  let  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
think  they  are  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  rid  of  us,  let  them  jib 
as  they  will.  The  "unconditioned"  Irish  logic  shows  itself  in  the  Irish 
waiter's  answer  to  the  tourist  who  wants  to  know  when  the  first 
train  leaves  for  Clonmel.  "  The  noine  train  up  used  to  leave  at 
ha'f-past  noine,  but  faix  it  goes  at  tin  now,  and  there's  no  furrst 
train  now  at  all,  at  all.  But  I'll  ask  at  the  bar,  sorr."  Mr.  Keene  has 
not  illustrated  the  story  of  the  Englishman  who  went  to  see  an 
Irish  friend,  knocked  at  the  street  door,  and  asked,  "  Does  Mr. 
M'Guire  live  here  ?  "  "  He  does,  sorr,  but  he's  dead  !  "  "  When 
did  he  die  ?  "  "  If  he'd  lived  till  to-morrow,  he'd  have  been  dead 
a  fortnight."  Very  appropriate  is  the  sketch  of  the  pretty  colleen 
consoling  a  friend  who  has  committed  a  "  clean  "  crime  ;  that  is, 
shot  an  intrusive  widow,  from  behind  a  wall,  or  filed  off  the  legs 
of  a  horse  obnoxious  to  the  Land  League.  "  Never  fear,  Pat," 
says  Biddy,  "  sure  ye've  got  an  upright  judge  to  try  you."  "  Ah 
Biddy,"  replies  this  "  wild  but  engaging  personality,"  as  Mr. 
Wedmore  would  call  Pat,  "the  divel  an  upright  judge  I  want  ! 
'Tis  wone  that'll  lane  a  little ! "  But  really,  with  wituesses 
who  dare'  not  give  evidence,  and  with  frankly  perjured  juries, 
Patrick  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to  do  more  than  send 
his  judge  a  blasphemous  threatening  letter.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  Irish  are  not  very  amiable  at  present ;  but  Mr.  Keene  seems  to 
think  them,  as  Mr.  Clough  thought  the  Italians,  "  with  all  their 
faults,  a  nice  and  natural  people."  Mr.  Keene,  who,  in  many  ways, 
continues  the  tradition  of  Leech,  is  not  usually  so  successful  in 
his  landscapes  as  was  that  great  artist.  His  best  sketch  of 
scenery  is  an  Irish  one,  a  view  of  the  river  behind  the  Distillery  at 
Sligo.  A  small,  dirty  fisherman  is  wading,  and  a  friend,  also  very 
dirty,  hails  him  from  the  embankment.  "  Dominick,  did  you  get 
e'er  a  bite  at  all  P  "  "  Sorra  wan,  Pat.  Only  wan  small  wan." 
"  Lave  it  there,  then,  an'  come  home.  Shure  you'll  get  more  than 
that  in  bed." 

Leaving  the  most  distressful  and  distressing  portion  of  "  Our 
People,"  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Keene  treats  the  dwellers  north  of 
the  Tweed,  who  are  often  subjects  of  his  pencil.  He  is  fond 
of  sketching  examples  of  their  well-known  virtues — economy, 
caution,  strength  of  will,  self-esteem,  piety,  and  argumentative- 
ness. As  to  their  piety,  can  there  be  a  more  touching  instance 
than  that  of  the  shepherd  who  asks  his  friend  to  whistle  to  his 
dog  ?  "  I  daurna  mysel',  it's  fast-day  in  our  parish."  On  fast-days 
the  Scotch  do  not  indeed  abstain  from  meat,  as  Mr.  Buckle  sup- 
posed, still  less  from  drink;  but  they  engage  in  no  secular  pursuits. 
Mr.  Keene's  Presbyterian  minister  who  tells  a  boy-angler  that  it 
is  "  wicked  to  catch  fish  on  the  Sawbath,"  is  met  by  the 
crushing  retort,  "  Wha's  catching  fesh  ?  "  Indeed  the  water  in  the 
drawing  is  unhopefully  low  and  clear.  The  Celtic  indifference  to 
truth  is  indicated  in  a  drawing  of  a  salmcn-fisher,  busy  in  a  most 
unpromising  burn,  very  narrow,  and  overgrown  with  trees. 
"  Deuced  odd,  Donald,  I  can't  get  a  fish  over  seven  pounds,  when 
they  say  Major  Grant,  above  us,  killed  half-a-dozen  last  week  that 
turned  twenty  pound  apiece."  "  Aweel,  sir,  it's  no  that  mickle 
odds  in  the  sawmon,  but  those  fowk  up  the  watter  is  bigger  leears 
than  we  are  down  here."  Mr.  Keene,  of  course,  has  made  use  of 
the  story  of  the  "  Peebles  body  "  who  had  not  been  in  London  above 
two  hours  when  "  bang  went  saxpenee."  By  way  of  a  digression,  we 
may  remark  that  the  tale  about  "  Peebles,  the  place  for  plee3ure," 
has  been  corrupted  in  the  Southron  version.  The  Peebles  man  is 
represented  as  saying  that,  despite  the  rival  claims  of  Paris, 
"  Peebles  is  the  place  for  pleesure."  On  this  statement  it  might 
seem  that  the  child  of  Peebles  preferred  a  contemplative  and 
idyllic  form  of  enjoyment,  and  liked  to  saunter  by  the  Tweed 
better  than  to  tread  the  noisy  Parisian  asphalte.  But  what  the 
man  really  said  was,  "  For  real  pleesure  and  devilment  give  me 
Peebles,"  thus  showing  that  he"  loved  violent  and  dissipated 
delights,  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  capital  of  pleasure  could  only- 
offer  in  a  secondary  degree.  As  a  shining  combination  of  thrift 
and  piety,  Mr.  Keene  offei'3  us  the  Greenock  boatman  who  "  canua 
break  the  Sawbath  day  for  less  than  fifteen  shillings."  Much 
more  characteristic  is  the  economical  drover  who  bargains  with 
the  clerk  at  the  railway-station  for  a  ticket  to  Falkirk.  Five  and 
ninepence  is  demanded.  "ATI  gie  ye  five  shillings,"  says  the 
economist,  and  when  that  offer  is  declined  refuses  to  raise  his  bid 
above  five  shillings  and  threepence. 

In  his  studies  of  English  life  Mr.  Keene,  as  we  have  said,  does 
his  best  to  continue  the  manner  of  Leech.  He  shuns  gilded 
saloons,  though  he  does  introduce  one  haughty  maiden,  who 
"  only  knows  the  county  people,  and  weeds  them."  lie  is  more 
at  home  in  the  bar-room,  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus,  in  the  rail- 
way carriage,  at  the  students'  supper,  with  the  boy  who  sweeps 
the  crossing,  with  the  cabman,  and  the  "  fat,  foolish  scullion." 
Many  of  these  were  favourite  studies  of  Leech's.  Like  him,  Mr. 
Keene  occasionally  draws  the  "  languid  swell "  (old  school),  but 
we  have  observed  no  aesthetic  Osric  in  his  collection.  He  revels 
in  the  humours  of  the  husband  of  the  middle  classes,  that  weary 
beast  of  burden,  who  is  expected  to  carry  huge  parcels  from 
the  stores,  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Mr.  Keene 
has  also  found  a  vein  of  humour  in  our  modern  educational 
system,  and  his  little  schoolboys,  when  asked,  "Who  signed 
•  Magna  Charta,' "  exclaim  tearfully  that  "  the;/  didn't.'^  Another 
theological  critic,  asked  by  a  teacher  (whom  Mr.  Keene  calls 
"  pretty ")  to  define  a  miracle,  replies,  "  Mother  says  if  you 
dun't  marry  new  parson,  'twuTi  be  a  murracle."  This  young  lady 
reminds  us  that  Mr.  Keene  seldom  draws  pretty  women ;  he  leaves 
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that  groco  to  Mr.  Du  Maimer.  Probably  tlio  prettiest  girl  hi  this 
yolumo  is  the  Irish  girl  whoso  "  liindskip  "  1ms  boon  taken  hy  n 
wandering  artist,  and  is  "  wonderfully  like.''  This  young  poison 
might  stand  tor  "  IV,,'  of  l/mmaddy,"  and  would  niovo  tho  heart 
even  of  the  "  coronetted  ghouls"  and  "  ferocious  beasts,"  who  woro 
Irish  landlords  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright. 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  OX  HISTORY. 

MANY  distinguished  persons  of  the  last  two  generations  bavo 
intimated  their  opinion  that  the  world  is  becoming  very 
disagreeable.  Lord  Lansdowne's  famous  complaint  that  "  every- 
body was  bent  on  examining  everybody  else,  and  that  for  his  part 
he  felt  sure  of  being  plucked,"  expresses  the  general  tenor  of  these 
bewailings  excellently ;  while  perhaps  the  other  side  of  the 
matter  has  never  been  put  better  than  in  a  pleasing  French  poem 
of  M.  Theodore  do  Banville's,  the  burden  of  which  is,  Mais  a 
prisent  e'est  bicn  fini  de  fire.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  the  amuse- 
ments of  life  are  terribly  cut  down,  and  if  such  of  them  as  are 
left  are  such  as  to  render  life  rather  less  tolerable  than  it  might 
otherwise  he,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  consolations 
as  we  could  find  in  grave  and  studious  occupations  would  be  left  to 
us.  Art  for  art's  sake,  science  for  science's  sake,  and  philosophy 
for  the  sake  of  philosophy  were  still  left.  Above  all,  there  was 
the  great  domain  of  history  which  offered  cunning  easements  to 
the  disinherited.  Never  have  historians  been  more  industrious, 
and  never  have  they  been  more  audacious,  than  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  What  with  diligent  searching  of  records  and  bold 
generalization  in  pursuance  of  the  great  idea  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  there  was  something  iu  the  dominions  of  the  Historic  Muse 
to  satisfy  everybody.  She  no  longer  confined  herself  to  the  great 
and  terrible  events  of  history  ;  she  came  down  into  the  streets  and 
the  houses  (sometimes  into  very  queer  streets  and  very  queer 
houses  indeed),  and  busied  herself  with  the  doings  of  their  oc- 
cupants. Even  frivolous  persons,  therefore,  could  delight  them- 
selves in  her  company  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  eager  mind, 
bent  on  large  theories,  found  plenty  to  satisfy  itself  in  demonstra- 
tions that  the  characters  of  Lucretia  and  Me3salina  had  some- 
how or  other  got  mixed  by  a  base  collusion  between  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  that  the  sole  true  patriots  in  English  history  were 
Gaveston,  Ernpson,  and  Judge  Jeffreys.  There  was  plenty 
for  everybody ;  and  everybody,  as  he  took  the  share  which 
pleased  him  best,  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  was  man ;  that  he  was  improving  his 
mind  as  well  as  passing  the  time  pleasantly ;  and,  in  short,  that 
Clio  was  worth  nearly  as  much  as  all  her  sisters  put  together,  not 
merely  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  for  the 
provision  of  amusement  as  well. 

All  this  is  over.  The  Positivist  Church,  or  one  of  its  very 
numerous  sects,  has  evidently  been  fired  by  a  new  ambition  to  rival 
her  elder  sister,  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  It  is  a 
favourite  idea  of  some  persons — an  idea  which  makes  mere  stu- 
dents of  things  medireval  rub  their  eyes  a  little,  it  is  true — that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  the  great  killjoy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  It  made  a  wilderness  of  the  world,"  says  a  late  writer,  who  is 
evidently  quite  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  remarkable  proposi- 
tion. So  the  Church  Positive  has  girded  up  her  loins  for  this 
long  time  past  to  make  a  wilderness  of  the  world  of  the  nineteenth, 
or  rather,  as  we  are  getting  on,  of  the  twentieth  century.  Each 
apostle,  orthodox  or  heretical,  takes  a  corner  of  the  field  to  his  own 
private  share,  and  proceeds  to  devastate  it;  and  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son has  fallen  the  district  of  history.  On  Saturday  night  last  Mr. 
Harrison  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  in 
Great  Orinond  Street,  on  the  place  of  history  in  education.  He 
began  by  some  praises  of  the  study  in  general,  with  which  we 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  quarrel.  Of  the  fact  that  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  the  course  of  man's  past  is  the 
completion  and  essential  object  of  a  good  education  Mr.  Harrison 
cannot  possibly  be  more  fully  persuaded  than  we  are ;  nor  of  the 
other  fact,  that  historical  study  is  one  of  the  surest  means  to  this 
desirable  end.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Harrison's  examples  of  the  import- 
ance of  historical  study  from  actual  politics  do  not  seem  to  us  quite 
so  happily  chosen  as  they  might  have  been.  "  What  was  it,"  said 
the  lecturer,  "  that  made  the  problem  of  Ireland  so  menacing  and 
terrible  ?  "  This  is  one  of  those  oratorical  questions  which  are,  to 
say  the  least,  dangerous,  for  some  working-man  might  have  been 
rude  enough  to  reply,  "  The  recklessness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  elec- 
tioneering speeches,  and  the  subservience  and  party  spirit  of  his 
Government."  However,  nobody  did  this,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was 
able  to  set  it  down  to  "  a  habit  of  misunderstanding  "  which  was 
historical.  Then,  again,  he  wanted  to  know  "  what  made  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  East  of  Europe  so  full  of  horror  and  gloom  ?  " 
And  here,  too,  we  can  imagine  an  inopportune  reply  being  returned. 
However,  nobody  will  doubt  that  it  is  very  desirable  both  in  regard 
to  Ireland  and  to  Turkey  that  people  should  know  history ;  and 
this,  after  all,  was  Mr.  Harrison's  point.  So  he  got  on  swim- 
mingly, and  drew  out  a  charming  course  of  fireside  historical 
reading  for  the  working-men,  in  which  they  were  to  take  four 
great  periods— the  Stationary  Theocracies  and  the  Grceco-Roman 
world,  and  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modern  History— and  were  to 
study  the  whole  or  portions  of  a  few  great  contemporary  authors, 
together  with  certain  manuals  and  summaries,  to  show  them 
the  historical  place  of  men  and  movements.    This  is  very  nice, 


and  tho  working-men  might  certainly  do  a  great  deal  worse. 
Herodotus  and  I'Yoisuiirl,  Livy  and  Viliehunluuin,  with  scores  of 
others  whom  it  i,s  not  necessary  to  mention,  make  U  pleanant  and  as 
instructive  reading  for  both  working-men  and  idlers  as  can  well  bo 
picked  out  of  tho  biggest  library. 

But  Mr.  llarrison'a  sting  was  in  his  tail.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
tho  working-man  to  read  theso  great  authors,  but  ho  is  to  read 
them  in  the  sternest  spirit  of  an  expurgator  or  selector.  Mr.  Kar- 
ri son  tolls  him  what  to  avoid.  Ho  is  to  avoid,  it  sooins,  "  tho  dry- 
as-dust  trivialities  in  Mr.  Carlylo's  Frederick  the  Greed'" — that  is  to 
say,  tho  antiquities  of  tho  Houso  of  Ilohon/.ollorn,  and  the  eccentri- 
cities of  tho  Tabagie,  and  tlio  unimproving  details  about  .Mollwitz 
and  Kunersdorir and  a  hundred  other  fights,  and  tho  story  of  that 
innocent  invader  of  Berlin  whose  money  the  police  confiscated,  and 
whom  tho  King  comforted  in  a  manner  at  least  friendly  and  liberal 
if  not  Imperial  and  Arabian-Niyhts-Wkc.  He  is  to  avoid  "  tho 
amusing  scandal  in  Macaulay's  History  of  the  Stuarts  " — that  is  to 
say,  all  that  differentiates  Macaulay's  History  of  England  (which 
we  suppose  Mr.  Harrison  means)  from  an  inaccurate  and  one-sided 
party  pamphlet.  He  is  not  to  read  "  the  piles  of  memoirs  of  tho 
unmemorable  " ;  so  that  Brantome  and  Pepys  and  Walpole  and 
Saint-Simon  and  a  hundred  more  writers  of  tho  first  merit  and 
interest  are  cut  off  at  a  blow.  "  The  lives  of  the  supreme  rascals, 
fops,  and  idiots  in  human  story  "  are  to  be  shut  books  to  him. 
Now,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  good  many  among  the  supreme  as 
among  the  injimes  (English  has  not,  like  French,  had  the  good  sense 
and  logic  to  borrow  this  necessary  correlative)  persons  in  the  world 
have  answered  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  terms,  the  working- 
man's  historic  studies  will  have  very  considerable  gaps  in  them. 
He  is  further  to  shun  "  tomes  on  the  secret  intrigues  of  ton  years," 
and  "  memoirs  of  a  distinguished  and  utterly  useless  family,"  and 
"  gossip  of  courts,  and  curious  episodes  and  plots  and  conspiracies, 
and  diamond  necklaces  and  men  in  iron  masks,  and  dynastic  wars 
and  military  histories  and  royal  histories  and  Parliamentary 
histories." 

When  anybody  has  recovered  breath  after  this  enumeration, 
he  may  well  say,  "  Bless  thee,  history,  bless  thee,  thou  art 
translated."  What  Mr.  Harrison  has  left  at  all  we  require 
very  much  stronger  spectacles  than  we  care  to  put  on  to  dis- 
cover ;  what  he  has  left  that  is  of  interest  to  any  human  soul 
we  are  afraid  that  no  optician  in  the  world  could  put  us  or 
anybody  else  in  a  position  to  see.  A  certain  caput  mortuum 
of  statistics  and  theories  and  unsupported  statements  might 
possibly  be  discoverable,  but  most  assuredly  nothing  else.  We 
have  heard,  of  course,  this  nonsense  about  kings  and  battles 
before.  But  the  people  who  are  most  vigorous  in  the  denunciation 
of  kings  and  battles  usually  tell  us  to  turn  to  things  which  are 
equally  excluded  by  Mr.  Harrison's  index.  Constitutional  history 
is  felled  by  one  of  his  swashing  blows,  and  what  is  called  the 
history  of  the  people  by  another.  Everything  that  makes  history 
alive,  that  gives  it  its  personal  and  human  interest,  vanishes ; 
and  the  oddest  thing  of  all  is  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  Harrison's  highly  philosophical  prologue 
than  this  highly  unphilosophical  epilogue  of  his.  He  had  just 
told  the  obedient  working-man,  and  had  told  him  very  sensibly, 
how  important  it  was  that  an  adequate  comprehension  should 
be  obtained  of  what  the  past  course  of  man's  Hie  has  been.  Now, 
however  disgusting  it  may  seem  to  Mr.  Harrison  that  all  these  things 
which  he  taboos  should  ever  have  had  an  influence  on  the  course  of 
man's  life,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  had  such  an  influence,  that 
the  influence  taken  together  was  immense,  and  that  it  practically 
determined  the  course  of  man's  life  itself.  We  are  wise,  we  have 
changed  all  that,  and  what  somebody  calls,  in  the  delightful  slang 
of  the  day,  the  "  wise  adult  conscience  "  of  the  individual  voter 
(when  the  individual  voter  is  not  too  much  engaged  in  voting  by 
ballot  for  the  side  which  bribed  him  last)  determines  the  course 
of  history.  But  this  happy  state  of  things  was  not  always  ;  it  has 
been  even  in  England  but  for  a  very  short  time,  and  there  are  still, 
sad  to  say,  places  and  countries  where  it  is  not  in  existence.  So 
that  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  putting  amusement  entirely  out  of 
siglit,  the  student  of  history,  according  to  this  latest  view  of  it,  is 
likely  to  get  a  remarkably  false  view  of  history  after  all.  That, 
however,  is  a  minor  point.  The  pleasantest  suggestion  con- 
veyed to  the  imagination  by  Mr.  Harrison's  cautious  is  the  vision 
of  a  series  of  historical  classics  adjusted  to  the  Positivist 
standard.  It  is  woful  to  think  of  the  dimensions  to  which 
some  of  the  luckless  authors  mentioned  above  will  be  reduced. 
Herodotus  will  go  into  a  shilling  pamphlet,  and  many  a  book  of 
Livy  will  have  to  join  its  lost  companions.  As  to  the  poor 
mediaeval  historians,  they  may  as  well  be  struck  out  of  the  list 
en  bloc,  for,  until  the  time  of  Oomines  at  least,  they  have  nothing 
to  offer  to  Mr.  Harrison's  student.  An  awful  man  that  student  will 
be.  "  Take  away  this  bauble !  "  will  be  his  constant  cry  to 
abashed  librarians  who  have  brought  him  gossip,  or  curious  episodes, 
or  Royal  histories  or  Parliamentary  histories,  or  what  not,  instead  of 
the  thrice-bolted  bran  for  which  alone  his  soul  craves.  Only  it 
may  be  delicately  suggested  to  Mr.  Harrison,  Is  there  not  some 
slight  danger  of  disgustiug  the  lambs  of  the  flock  ?  Might  not  a 
working-man  suddenly  confronted  with  the  ideal  history  sans 
gossip,  sans  king,  sans  Parliaments,  sans  curious  episodes,  despair 
and  give  himself  up  to  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  reading  in 
novels  and  poetry,  and  the  other  frivolities  of  so-called  literature  ? 
There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  such  might  be  the  case. 
Mr.  Harrison,  indeed,  tells  us  that  he  has  been  five-and-twenty 
years  impressing  on  the  working-man  the  importance  of  history,  and 
of  course  it  is  possible  that  in  that  time  he  may  have  screwed  him 
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up  to  the  heroic  height  of  discipline  required.  But  we  cannot 
but  think  it  most  aristocratic  and  anti-popular  conduct.  Mr. 
Harrison  himself  has  read  all  the  frivolous  histories,  uo  doubt ; 
find  also  no  doubt  has  enjoyed  them.  But  now  he  grudges  them 
to  the  working-man.  The  working-man  learns  French  in  Great 
Orinond  Street,  and  doubtless  will  be  able  to  reply  Pas  si  bete. 
With  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Gihbon  (for  Gibbon  must  certainly  go), 
Froissart,  Livy,  Herodotus,  and  all  their  likes  cut  otf,  "and  a 
beggarly  assortment  of  Blue-books  and  histories  of  prices  put  in 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  the  future  student  of  history,  according  to 
Mr.  Harrison,  seems  to  us  even  a  more  lamentable  object  than  the 
man  of  the  future  in  general  did  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  For  even 
in  the  most  universal  examination  some  candidates  might,  indeed 
must,  get  through.  But  in  Mr.  Harrisons  proposed  historical 
school  the  preparation  for  examination  would  be  so  terrible  that 
most  human  beings  would  expire  or  go  into  a  lunatic  asylum  before 
they  had  read  their  books. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  TELEPHONE. 

THERE  is  an  air  of  historical  anachronism  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  a  question  of  Government  monopoly  and  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  electrical  science.  The  iirst  idea  seems  to  pertain  exclu- 
sively to  the  past,  the  second  to  the  present  and  to  the  future. 
The  subject  of  the  recent  suit  of  "  The  Attorney-General  v.  The 
Edison  Telephone  Company  of  London,  Limited,"  was  nothing 
less  than  the  claim  of  a  Government  monopoly  to  prevent  the 
utilization  by  a  private  corporation  of  the  discovery  that  spoken 
language  may  bo  transmitted  to  a  practically  unlimited  distance 
by  means  of  electricity.  True,  the  monopoly  was  not  claimed  on 
any  exploded  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Crown,  it  was  not 
asserted  by  any  court  favourite  as  a  royal  grant ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  contended  for  practically  on  behalf  of  the  public  at  large, 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country  rather  than  of  the  Sovereign  ;  and 
the  claim  was  based  on  divers  Acts  of  Parliament  and  a  money 
payment  of  some  ten  millions  expended  during  the  last  twelve 
years  on  the  purchase  of  then  existing  systems  of  telegraphs. 

Legislation  on  the  subject  of  telegraphs  commences  with  the 
year  1863,  when  powers  were  conferred  011  Telegraph  Companies 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  railway  and  other  Companies  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  their  promoters.  The 
Act  enabled  the  Companies  to  prosecute  their  undertakings  in  the 
face  of  private  opposition  by  empowering  them  to  take  or  utilize 
private  property  on  making  due  compensation.  It  defines  a  tele- 
graph as  "a  wire  or  wires  used  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication, with  any  casing,  coating,  tube,  or  pipe  enclosing  the 
same,  and  any  apparatus  connected  therewith  for  the  purpose  of 
telegraphic  communication.''  Five  years  working  of  the  private  Com- 
panies showed  the  desirableness  of  bringing  the  whole  telegraphic 
system  of  vLe  country  under  State  control;  and  by  an  Act  of  1868 
the  Postmaster-General  was  empowered  to  acquire  by  purchase 
the  "  undertaking  "  of  any  Company,  corporation,  or  person  then 
engaged  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  transmitting,  or  authorized  to 
transmit,  messages  by  means  of  electric  or  other  telegraphs  or 
mechanical  agencies ;  the  "  undertaking  "  of  such  Company,  corpor- 
ation, or  person  being  defined  to  mean  the  whole  of  their  or  his 
"  electric  or  other  telegraphs,  wires,  pjsts,  pipes,  tubes,  and  other 
works,  instruments,  materials,  lauds,  tenements,  hereditaments,"  &c. 

In  the  following  year  fresh  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Post- 
master-General, enabling  him  to  deal  more  arbitrarily  with  recal- 
citrant Companies  or  persons  who  were  disinclined  to  part  with 
their  business ;  and  the  Act  further  provided  that,  from  and  after 
its  passing,  the  Postmaster-General  should  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  transmitting  public  telegraphic  messages  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  similar  to  that  which  he  already  possessed  with  regard 
to  the  carriage  of  letters,  a  penalty  of  5Z.  being  enforceable  for  every 
act  of  infringement.  To  this  sweeping  monopoly,  however,  cer- 
tain exceptions  were  recognized,  the  most  important  among  which 
were  "  messages  sent  under  the  leave  and  license  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  ;  telegrams  in  respect  of  which  no  charge  is  made,  trans- 
mitted by  a  telegraph  maintained  or  used  solely  for  private  use, 
and  relating  to  the  business  or  private  affairs  of  the  owner 
thereof"  ;  and  "telegrams  transmitted  by  a  telegraph  maintained 
for  the  private  use  of  a  corporation,  Company,  or  person,  and  in 
respect  of  which,  or  of  the  collection,  receipt,  and  transmission  or 
delivery  of  which,  no  money  or  valuable  consideration  shall  be  or 
promised  to  be  made  or  given."  By  this  Act  also  the  term 
•'  telegraph  "  received,  in  addition  to  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Act  of  1863,  an  interpretation  including  "  any  apparatus  for 
transmitting  messages  or  other  communications  by  means  of  electric 
signals";  and  tho  word  "telegram,"  which  first  appears  in  this 
Act,  is  defined  to  mean  "  any  message  or  communication  trans- 
mitted or  intended  for  transmission  by  a  telegraph."  In  1878 
another  Telegraph  Act  was  passed  for  the  better  enabling  the 
Postmaster-General  to  carry  out  his  task  of  maintaining  eilicient 
telegraphic  communication  for  the  country ;  and  the  expression 
"  telegraphic  line  "  occurring  therein  is  explained  to  mean  "telegraph 
posts  and  any  work  within  the  meaning  of  the  Telegraph  Act 
1863,  and  also  any  cables,  apparatus,  pneumatic,  or  other  tube, 
pipe,  or  thing  whatsoever,  used  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
telegraphic  messages,  or  maintaining  telegraphic  communication." 
It  might  well  be  a  question,  however,  as  to  whether  this  Act, 
passed  alio  intuitu,  and  after  an  interval  of  nearly  ten  years,  could 
operate  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  monopoly  created  by  the  Act  of 


1869,  and  the  point  was  not  pressed  on  the  late  trial.  Into  this 
Act  the  Postmaster-General  sought  to  introduce  a  clause  directly- 
aimed  at  securing  the  monopoly  in  this  country  of  telephonic 
communication,  which  was  then  just  becoming  known,  by 
providing  that  "in  the  construction  of  the  Telegraph  Act  1869, 
the_  term  telegraph  shall,  in  addition  to  the  meaning  assigned 
to  it  by  that  Act,  include  any  apparatus  for  transmitting  mes- 
sages or  other  communications  with  the  aid  of  electricity,  mag- 
netism, or  any  other  like  agency."  This  clause,  however,  did  not 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Parliament,  and  was  abandoned.  This 
fact  was  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  at  the  trial,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  were  reduced  to  averring  that  the  clause 
was  only  designed  ex  mnjore  cauteld,  the  existing  enactments 
being  of  themselves  sufficient  to  include  the  instruments  and 
processes  in  question. 

Under  these  Acts  successive  Postmasters-General  have  acquired 
the  interests  of  practically  all  Telegraph  Companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  together  with  certain  rights  over  the  wires  of  the  diffe- 
rent railways,  at  the  cost,  as  before  stated,  of  over  ten  millions. 
The  yearly  revenue  from  the  transmission  of  messages  is  stated 
to  .amount  to  about  1,250,000/.,  of  which  about  200,000Z.  is  clear 
profit.  The  defendant  Company  was  constituted  in  1879  for  the 
purpose  of  working  two  patents  of  Mr.  Edison's,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  hereinafter  described.  The  specifications  relating  to  Mr. 
Edison's  inventions  are  somewhat  unfortunate  in  their  language  so 
far  as  the  defendants'  case  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  they  use  the 
terms  "  the  acoustic  or  speaking  telegraph,"  "  an  electric  instrument 
actuated  by  sound,"  "a  telegraph  operated  by  sound,"  "  an  instru- 
ment for  transmitting  sounds  by  electricity,"  "  a  telegraph  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  operated  by  sound,"  and  so  forth.  Substanti- 
ally, however,  the  question  is  not  what  the  thing  is  called,  but  what 
it  is. 

Telephones  have  been  constructed  by  various  inventors,  pre- 
senting certain  distinctive  characteristics,  but  their  action  is  prac- 
tically based  on  the  same  principle.  The  simplest  form  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Prescott,  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject : — 

It  consists  of  a  steel  cylindrical  magnet,  about  five  inches  long  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  encircled  at  one  extremity  by  a  short 
bobbin  of  wood  or  ebonite,  on  which  is  wound  a  quantity  of  very  fine  in- 
sulated copper  wire.  The  magnet  and  coil  are  contained  in  a  wooden 
cylindrical  case.  The  two  ends  of  the  coil  are  soldered  to  thicker  pieces  of 
copper  wire,  which  traverse  the  wooden  envelope  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  terminate  in  the  binding  screws  at  its  extremity.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  magnet  is  a  thin  circular  plate,  which  is  kept  iu  its  place  by  being 
jammed  between  the  main  portion  of  the  case  and  a  wooden  cap  carrying 
the  mouth  or  ear-trumpet.  These  two  parts  are  screwed  together.  The 
latter  is  cut  away  at  the  centre,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  iron  plate 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  plate,  being  vibrated  by  the  waves  of  sound  produced  by  a 
voice  projected  into  the  trumpet,  becomes  magnetic  by  approach 
and  retreat  to  and  from  the  magnet,  and  thus  engenders  inter- 
mittent electro-magnetic  currents  iu  the  coil  of  wire  which  are 
transmitted  through  connecting  wires  attached  to  the  binding 
screws  to  the  corresponding  apparatus  at  the  extremity  of  those 
wires.  These  currents  produce  precisely  similar  vibrations  in  the 
receiving  diaphragm,  and  thus  the  words  spoken  at  one  end  are 
reproduced  at  the  other,  and  conversation  may  be  carried  on,  each 
instrument  being  both  a  transmitter  and  receiver.  This  simple 
form  of  telephone  has  received  marvellous  development  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Edison  in  the  shape  of  the  carbon  telephone  and  the 
loud-speaking  telephone,  the  subjects  of  the  two  patents  acquired 
by  the  defendant  Company,  and  used  by  them  sometimes,  if 
not  always,  in  combination.  With  these  instruments  increased 
clearness  and  force  of  articulation  is  procured  by  the  employment 
of  a  continuous  battery  current  instead  of  the  intermittent  electro- 
magnetic current  of  the  above-described  original  form  of  telephone. 
But,  in  either  case,  the  voice  alone  is  the  direct  origin  of  the  com- 
munication. In  the  carbon  telephone,  each  separate  instrument 
of  which,  like  the  simple  telephone,  can  be  used  interchangeably 
as  a  transmitting  or  receiving  apparatus,  the  impact  of  the  voice 
on  a  piece  of  carbon  interposed  in  the  electric  current  produces 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  which  are  communicated 
to  the  corresponding  instrument  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  and  so  reproduce  the  sounds.  The  loud-speaking  tele- 
phone is  a  receiving  instrument  only,  each  pair  thus  requiring 
a  pair  of  transmitting  instruments.  The  transmitting  instru- 
ment is  the  carbon  telephone ;  the  loud-speaking  telephone  is 
a  complex  and  most  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  consists  of  a  small  chalk  cylinder,  mounted  on  a 
metallic  axis,  capable  of  being  rotated  by  hand  or  clockwork, 
and  kept  continually  moist  by  a  wet  roller.  Against  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  cylinder  a  spring  presses  a  thin  strip  of 
metal  having  one  of  its  ends  attached  to  a  mica  disc.  A  small  in- 
duction coil  completes  the  apparatus.  The  current  from  the  bat- 
tery passes  through  the  primary  wire  of  the  induction  coil, 
through  the  carbon  telephone  at  the  same  end,  and  then  along  the 
intervening  wire  to  the  transmitting  apparatus  at  its  other  extre- 
mity, and  through  that  to  the  other  receiving  apparatus,  the  cir- 
cuit being  completed  in  each  case  in  the  ground.  In  the  receiv- 
ing apparatus  one  end  of  the  secondary  wire  of  the  induction  coil 
is  connected  with  the  metal  spindle  of  the  chalk  cylinder,  the 
other  with  the  strip  of  metal  pressed  agaiust  its  circumference. 
When  the  instrument  is  at  rest  no  impression  is  produced  upon  the 
chalk  cylinder.  But  when  a  message  is  to  be  received  the  chalk 
cylinder  is  revolved  in  such  a  direction  as  by  its  friction  against 
the  strip  of  metal  to  draw  the  mica  disc  towards  itself;  the  varia- 
tions set  up  by  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  in  the  transmitting 
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Instrument  affect  the  current  in  the  primary  wire  of  the  induction 

coil  and  produce  corresponding  inductive  currents  in  the  secondary 
wire.  Kuch  current  produces  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  metal  strip  chemical  decomposition  of  the  moistened  chalk, 
the  nature  of  which  is  as  yet  obscure;  the  amount  of  such  decompo- 
sition being  exactly  proportionate  to  the  Strength  and  duration  of 
the  induced  current.  In  the  process  of  decomposition  a  gas  or  fluid 
is  disengaged  and  acts  as  a  lubricant  in  reducing  the  friction 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  metal  strip,  which  accordingly  slips 
back  owing;  to  the  tension  of  the  mica  plate,  and  is,  so  to  speak, 
picked  up  again  by  the  rotating  cylinder,  as  soon  as  tho  induced 
current  ceases  and  tho  friction  becomes  stronger  again.  Tho 
vibrations  of  the  voice  may  thus  bo  reproduced  in  the  mica 
diaphragm  with  enhanced  effect,  and  tho  result  is  cloar  and  arti- 
culate speech.  This  somewhat  lengthy  description  of  tho  loud- 
speaking  telephone  as  used  by  the  Company  appears  necessary  in 
order  that  the  merits  of  the  case  may  be  appreciated,  more  especi- 
ally as  tho  account  thereof  given  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  is 
not  strictly  .accurate,  omitting  as  it  does  all  mention  of  tho  induced 
current,  a  most  important  element  in  its  working. 

But  to  return  to  the  origin  of  the  strife.  In  September  1879 
the  defendants  set  up  an  office  in  the  City  and  began  to  advertise 
their  business.  Besides  o  tiering  to  set  up  and  lease  private  sets  of 
telephonic  apparatus,  they  enunciated  a  scheme  to  which  the 
Postmaster-General  takes  special  exception.  This  was  what  was 
designated  the  exchange  system.  Branch  or  district  stations  were 
established  or  projected,  with  one  of  which  each  subscriber  was  to 
be  put  in  telephonic  communication.  A  central  station  was  also 
established  with  which  each  district  station  was  connected.  At 
each  district  and  at  the  central  station  electric  switches,  or  points 
like  those  employed  at  railway  junctions,  afforded  means  for  con- 
necting any  two  wires  converging  thither,  and  thus  on  notifying 
his  desire  to  his  branch  station,  any  subscriber  could  be  put  in 
direct  communication  with  any  other  subscriber  either  through  a 
single  district  station,  or  through  two  district  stations  and  the 
central  one.  When  the  intercommunication  was  concluded  the 
wires  could  be  disconnected  again.  As  soon  as  this  plan  was 
developed,  the  Post  Office  authorities  wrote  to  the  defendant 
Company,  intimating  that  the  Postmaster-General  was  ad- 
vised that  the  contemplated  operations  would  constitute 
an  infringement  of  his  rights,  and  asking  whether  the  Com- 
pany intended  to  take  out  a  licence.  The  Company,  in  reply, 
disputed  the  suggested  infringement,  assigning  the  "advice  of 
eminent  counsel "  as  their  authority,  and  declined  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  licence,  adopting  as  a  second  line  of  defence 
the  exceptions  specified  in  the  Act  of  1869.  They  permitted  in- 
spection of  their  premises  and  plant  by  the  Government  officials, 
who,  on  their  side,  when  the  action  was,  after  some  further  cor- 
respondence, commenced,  waived  all  claim  to  the  penalties  given 
by  the  Act  of  1 869,  suing  merely  for  a  declaration  of  their  rights, 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  any  further  in- 
fringement, and  an  account  and  payment  over  of  all  moneys  already 
received.  The  contest  has  thus  been  conducted  with  great  urbanity 
on  both  sides,  and  the  main  points  of  issue  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized thus : — 

The  Crown  says,  Any  communication  made  by  a  wire  and  ap- 
paratus connected  therewith  through  the  medium  of  electricity, 
or  even  by  electric  apparatus  without  the  intervention  of  wire,  if 
such  were  possible,  is  the  transmission  of  a  telegram  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Telegraph  Acts  1863,  1868,  and  1869  ;  and  by  re- 
ceiving money  for  such  communications,  either  in  the  form  of 
direct  payment  or  of  rent,  you  have  infringed  the  Postmaster- 
General's  monopoly,  unless  you  can  bring  yourself  within  one  of 
the  specified  exceptions.  Your  exchange  system,  at  any  rate,  is 
outside  those  exceptions.  The  defendants  say,  In  the  first  place  a 
telephone  is  not  a  telegraph  ;  true,  it  is  a  wire  and  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith,  and  we  utilize  electricity,  but  it  is  not  used  for 
telegraphic  communication,  or  for  transmitting  messages  or  other 
communications  by  means  of  electric  signals.  Telephones  were 
not  dreamt  of  at  the  time  your  Acts  were  passed,  and  you  have  not 
prophetically  included  them  therein  ;  that  you  know  this  is  so  is 
proved  by  your  futile  attempt  to  include  them  in  the  Act  of  187S  ; 
next,  we  transmit  no  message  or  communication  whatever ;  our  in- 
struments merely  project  the  voice  like  a  speaking-tube,  and  enable 
persons  at  a  distance  to  carry  on  conversation  with  one  another — 
where  is  the  message,  where  are  the  electric  signals  ?  Even  if  we 
admit  everything  on  these  points,  we  are  still  within  the  excep- 
tions. Our  exchange  system  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation 
of  private  wires ;  once  communication  established,  the  whole  wire 
between  the  two  subscribers  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  private 
wire. 

The  arguments  were  very  long  and  very  learned,  and  many 
affidavits  were  read  from  scientific  men,  who,  as  scientific  men  are 
wont  to  do  in  courts  of  law,  differed  diametrically  from  one 
another,  and  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  was  introduced 
touching  the  novelty  of  the  invention  which  could  not  affect  the 
question,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  Parliament  chooses 
to  confer  a  prospective  monopoly,  it  can  do  so.  Despite,  however, 
the  plausibility  of  some  of  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  have  given 
judgment  for  the  Crown  on  all  points.  Summarizing  fairly  enough 
the  extent  of  the  Postmaster-General's  monopoly,  as  deducible  from 
the  different  Acts,  to  be  "  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trans- 
mitting messages  or  other  communications  by  any  wire  and  appa- 
ratus connected  therewith  used  for  telegraphic  communication,  or 
by  any  other  apparatus  for  transmitting  messages  or  other  com- 


munications by  means  of  electric  signals,"  they  proceeded  to  show 

how,  in  their  opinion,  tho  defendant's  instruments  and  business 

fell  within  this  exclusive  privilege.  In  tho  first  place  they  dia- 
poso  of  the  argument  that  a  telephone  is  not  nn  apparatus  for 
telegraphic  communication.  "  Tho  whole  apparatus,  way  they, 
transmitter,  wire,  and  receiver  taken  together,  form  "a  wire  used 
for  tho  purpose  of  telegraphic  communication,  with  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic  communication"; 
that  is,  they  are  a  telegraph  within  the  definition  of  tho  Act  of 
1863,  which  is  embodied  by  reference  in  the  Act  of  1869.  "  The 
wire  is  a  wire,  the  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments  are  ap- 
paratus connected  therewith  for  tho  purpose  of  conveying  informa- 
tion by  electricity,  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  telegraphic  com- 
munication." They  then  proceed  to  justify  by  reference  to 
dictionaries,  and  to  the  unfortunate  words  in  Mr.  Edison's  specifica- 
tions before  referred  to,  tho  position  that  the  word  "  telegraph  " 
docs  not  absolutely  involve  the  necessity  of  any  outward  and 
visible  sign  at  the  receiving  end.  Its  main  idea  is  simply  the 
speedy  communication  of  information  at  a  distance.  Strictly,  of 
course,  a  telegraph  ought  to  write  its  information  for  itself,  but 
though  some  telegraphs  do  so,  it  would  be  pedantry  to  deny  the 
name  to  others  that  do  not.  Then,  next,  conversation  by  telephone 
is  the  transmission  of  a  message,  or  at  all  events  a  communication. 
It  is  a  communication,  and  when  a  man  speaks  it  through  a  wire 
some  miles  long  he  sends  what  he  says  through  the  wire, 
or  transmits  it.  Then,  as  to  the  exceptions,  "  the  wires 
of  the  Company  are  neither  owned  nor  maintained  by  the  sub- 
scribers, nor  are  they  used  solely  by  the  owners.  The  switch- 
board and  the  trunk-wires  at  the  stations  are  the  property  of  the 
defendant  Company,  and  are  essential  to  the  system  of  communi- 
cation adopted ;  while  a  charge,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  is  made  for 
the  transmission  of  messages,  and  from  this  the  Company  derives 
a  profit." 

It  was  at  once  intimated,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  that  they 
would  appeal ;  and  so  the  whole  question  will  be  fought  again. 
The  present  judgment  is,  no  doubt,  strong  in  some  points;  but  it 
does  not  strike  us  as  inexpugnable.   Put  it  as  one  will,  it  is  hard  to 
consider  telephones  as  strictly  ejusdem  generis  with  telegraphs,  or 
telegraph  and  telephone  as  interchangeable  terms.    The  transmis- 
sion of  sound  is  an  entirely  new  element  in  any  electric  communi- 
cation.    Sound  may  have  been  incidentally  produced  at  the 
receiving  end,  but  has  never  been  transmitted  before — certainly 
the  voice  never  has ;  and  the  balance  of  scientific  opinion  seemed 
to  point  to  its  being  perfectly  correct  in  language  to  say  that  the 
voice,  and  nothing  but  the  voice,  was  transmitted  by  the  Com- 
panys  apparatus,  though  the  action  of  the  induced  current  in  the 
loud-speaking  telephone  seems  to  interpose  an  additional  stage, 
as  it  were,  between  the  words  spoken  and  the  words  heard, 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  earlier  forms  of  instrument.  Then 
the  question  as  to  a  message  or  communication  being  trans- 
mitted seems  still  quite  arguable.    It  seems  straining  terms  to 
say  that  conversation  carried  on  at  any  distance  is  the  trans- 
mission of  anything,  and  on  this,  as  on  the  former  point,  an  Act 
which  it  is  contended  gives  a  prospective  monopoly  should  be  con- 
strued very  strictly  indeed.  On  the  private  wire  question,  the  Court 
are  probably  right  with  respect  to  the  exchange  system.  Certain 
passages  in  the  judgment  seem  open  to  criticism  as  proceeding  on 
what  the  Court  conceived  would  be  the  absurd  results  of  a  decision 
iu  favour  of  the  defendants.    An  invention  like  the  telephone  in 
its  now  perfected  condition  may  well  engraft  ridiculous  results  on 
the  arrangements  and  conditions  of  a  less  enlightened  period,  and 
the  argument  is  one  which  has  been  applied  to  every  great  inven- 
tion. 

With  the  policy  and  probable  effects  of  the  judgment  we  have 
not  here  to  do.  From  the  Postmaster-General's  announcement  on 
Tuesday  we  gather  that  the  immediate  interests  of  the  public  are 
not  likely  to  suffer ;  but  how  about  the  Company,  how  about  the 
inventor,  whose  patents  the  Crown  may  assume  and  work  without 
any  compensation  whatever,  while  the  recent  judgment  enables  the 
Postmaster-General  to  preclude  him  from  deriving  benefit  from 
private  enterprise  ?  Above  all,  how  about  the  futnre  prospects  of 
scientific  invention  and  inventors  in  this  country,  if  this  is  the 
encouragement  they  are  to  receive  ? 


INVESTORS'  GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 

IN  spite  of  raids  against  betting-houses  and  other  hindrances  and 
discouragements,  the  passion  for  gambling  is  still  rampant 
amongst  us.  The  innocency  of  early  boyhood  is  tainted,  as  of 
yore,  with  a  wicked  delight  in  pitch-and-toss  ;  and  the  temptation 
to  have  a  shy  in  a  sweepstakes  is  sometimes  too  much  even  for  the 
most  discreet.  In  after  life  ouf  more  sobered  taste  may  save  us 
from  the  Scylla  of  horse-racing,  but  who  amongst  us  is  ever  safe 
from  the  Charybdis  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ?  Every  man  of  spirit 
revolts  against  the  tameness  of  a  fixed  return  for  his  money;  and 
there  are  persons  who  feel  they  might  as  well  be  on  the  treadmill 
as  eke  out  a  modest  income  derived  from  the  Three  per  Cents.,  or 
be  subjected  to  the  galling  prudence  of  trustees.  Conscious  of  our 
weakness,  a  paternal  Government  has  removed  temptation  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  our  way.  Crockford's  and  other  similar  estab- 
lishments are  no  more,  and  the  police  keep  a  watchful  eye  even  on 
the  copper  ventures  of  boys  in  the  gutter.  Nothing,  however,  is 
so  certain  as  that  a  demand  creates  a  supply.  Persons  craving  to 
gamble  away  their  fortunes  are  provided,  even  in  these  respectable 
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days,  -with  ample  opportunities  of  doing  so,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  gaming-table  method  of  other  times.  The  most  remote  country 
parsonand  the  most  helpless  of  unprotected  ladies  have  every  possible 
convenience  aflbrded  them  for  casting  their  little  properties  into 
the  lap  oi  fortune.  It  is  only  necessary  that  their  names  should 
appear  in  some  list  of  shareholders  in  order  to  secure  a  complete 
deluge  of  financial  schemes,  calculated  to  enrich  them  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  With  the  morning  paper  and  the  morning 
roll  will  punctually  arrive  the  morning  prospectus.  They  -will 
find  that  railways  are  running,  or  are  about  to  run,  in  remote 
countries  that  must  yield  immense  profits,  and  the  golden  op- 
portunity of  investing  in  which  is  known  only  to  a  favoured  few. 
By  the  rarest  good  fortune  the  secret  of  their  prosperity  is  not  yet 
public,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  secure  the  chance  of  investing  at 
once  before  the  inevitable  rise  in  the  shares  takes  place.  If,  how- 
ever, there  should  happen  to  be  a  dearth  of  these  remarkably 
profitable  lines  of  rail,  the  intending  investor  need  at  least  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  a  little  venture  in  mines.  Here  he  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  wide  selection  in  the  nature  of  his  investment. 
Indeed,  in  mining  concerns  every  variety  of  means  of  Hinging 
away  his  money  is  provided  for  him.  Though  he  may  shrink  from 
the  trifling  risk  involved  in  the  chance  of  realizing  an  immense 
fortuue,  he  may  yet  feel  disposed  to  seek  what  is  termed  "  a  steady 
investment"  in  some  established  undertaking,  in  which  the 
shareholders  are  said  to  hold  their  money  "only  for  invest- 
ment," and  in  which,  indeed,  "  there  are  usually  more  buyers 
ithan  sellers  "  according  to  the  prospectus :  while,  nevertheless,  the 
future  bids  fair  to  be  immensely  profitable.  Small  capitalists, 
however  prudent,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  proof  against  the 
fascinations  of  a  steady  investment  with  a  profitable  future,  more 
especially  when  a  preponderance  of  buyers  will  always  enable  a 
shareholder  to  sell  his  shares.  It  would  be  culpable  folly  to  rest 
content  with  mere  railway  debentures  or  real  property  at  4  per 
cent,  when  such  chances  are  going  in  the  market.  The  very 
abundance  of  the  possibilities  open  to  him,  however,  involves  the 
investor  in  a  difficulty.  He  is  bewildered  in  making  his  selection, 
and  he  knows  not  of  whom  to  seek  discreet  advice  and  assistance. 
The  steady-going  family  man  of  business  is,  he  feels,  a  shade  too 
steady  for  his  purpose,  and  would  certainly  deprecate  anything  in 
the  least  tainted  with  speculation.  His  views  are  narrowed  to  the 
consideration  only  of  the  most  absolutely  secure  of  investments,  and 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  dreams  of  a  very  profitable  future.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  no  doubt  in  the  City  who  would  be  ready  enough 
to  advise,  but  the  amateur  in  speculation  is  quick  to  distrust  the 
City,  and  feels  that  his  guileless  nature  would  be  no  match  for  the 
wiles  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

We  cannot  be  too  grateful  that  a  distinct  class  of  journal  is 
now  current,  intended  to  meet  precisely  such  cases  as  that  we 
have  described.    There  are,  happily,  philanthropic  editors,  who 
have  made  it  their  special  province  not  only  to  shield  their 
readers  from  the  devices  of  unprincipled  swindlers  and  promoters 
who  would  prey  upon  the  simplicity  of  confiding  capitalists, 
but  even  to  guide  them  into  the  paths  of  fortune.  Nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  disinterested  way  in  which 
these  financial  journals  exercise  their  almost  parental  function. 
They  vie  in   numbers   with   the    various  schemes  presented 
for  the  outlay  of  our  capital,  and  appear  as  an  antidote  on 
our  breakfast-table  pari  passu  with  the  poison  of  the  tempting 
prospectus.    In  an  otherwise  evil  and  grasping  world  it  is  re- 
assuring to  find  that  there  are  yet  persons  of  sufficient  integrity 
.and  public  spirit  to  act  as  mothers  to  innocent  investors.  If 
wiles  beset  us  in  laying  out  our  money,  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  every  effort  is  made  to  expose  them.     The  function  of 
these  organs,  however,  is  not  limited  to  a  mere  croaking  over 
improvident  speculations.     To    deprecate  all  ventures  would 
be  idle.    The  foibles  of  human  nature  are  too  familiar  to  these 
editors  to  allow  them  to  suppose  such  a  thing  possible.  Their 
province  is  not  to  stem  the  tide,  but  to  direct  it.     In  one 
of  these  journals,  for  instance,  selected  haphazard,  we  find  nearly 
three  columns  devoted  to  the  recital  of  a  series  of  maxims  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  copybook  of  the  sucking  investor.  If 
guileless  readers  of  the  "  Mining  Monograph  "  trip  in  their  invest- 
ments, it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  a  warning  voice.     In  that 
prudent  sheet  they  may  read  under  the  heading  "  Saws "  such 
sentences  as  the  following: — "Obtain  advice  from  an  experienced 
and  trustworthy  broker  uefoke  buying  ;   don't  place  too  many 
eggs  in  one  basket.     Secure  a  reasonable  profit  on  your  in- 
vestment when  it  can  be  obtained  ;  remember  that  lead  mines 
are  much  less  liable  to  sudden  adverse  fluctuations  than  those 
yielding  either  copper  or  tin."    And  further  on,  "Be  cautious 
as  to  '  tips,'   they  are   seldom  disinterested.     People  do  not 
give  tips  without  having  an  ulterior  motive ;  valuable  information 
is  seldom  imparted  gratis."  "  It  is  better  to  invest  chiefly  in  rnines 
worked  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  because  when  once  the 
shares  have  been  paid  for,  all  further  liability  and  anxiety  are  at 
an  end."     Nothing  can  be  nicer  than  all  this,  and  ordinarily 
grateful  persons  will  hardly  read  these  sage  paragraphs  without  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  their  framer.     The  thirst  for  gambling  is 
not  quenched,  it  is  true,  by  their  perusal ;  but  a  praiseworthy 
effort  is  made  to  temper  our  wilfulness  with  the  wisdom  of  expe- 
rience.   Even  if  the  rash  desire  to  place  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket 
should  be  successfully  stifled,  it  is  yet  felt  that  nothing  would  be 
nicer  than  to  "  secure  a  reasonable  profit,"  if  that  may  be  done, 
and,  with  the  most  rigid  determination  to  be  proof  against  "  tips," 
the  ignorant  investor  is  only  too  willing  to  accept  "  good  advice." 
w  Investors  in  mines,"  he  is  told,  in  the  same  paper,  "  should  act 


systematically  and  with  caution.  A  few  simple  rules  should  be 
observed,  and  profitable  results  are  almost  a  certainty."  The 
appetite  must,  indeed,  be  dead  which  is  not  whetted  to  master 
these  "  few  simple  rules,"  when  profitable  results  are  almost  a 
certainty. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  to  a  country  clergyman,  labouring 
to  maintain  a  growing  family  on  some  few  hundreds  a  year, 
such  a  paper  as  the  "  Mining  Monograph  "  must  come  as  a  refresh- 
ing shower  on  a  long-parched  earth.  His  income  is  not  elastic,  and 
there  is  no  way  open  to  him  of  supplementing  it  by  other  labour 
of  his  own.  His  wife's  forty  pounds  a  year  are  doled  out  to  the 
family  through  the  cautious  medium  of  three  vigilant  trustees, 
and  his  own  modest  fortune  brings  him  a  few  hundreds  from 
the  Three  per  Cents.  Hitherto  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  all 
speculation  as  inevitable  ruin,  and  the  only  venture  he  ever  makes 
is  to  put  a  half-crown  into  the  lottery  for  the  embroidered  banner- 
screen  at  the  parochial  fancy  bazaar.  When,  however,  the  "  Mining 
Monograph  "  is  brought  to  his  notice,  he  recognizes  in  it  a  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  The  tone  of  the  little  journal  is  so  tem- 
perate and  prudent  that  it  invites  his  confidence  at  once ;  whilst 
there  is  a  dash  of  learning  in  its  style  which  appeals  to  his  dormant 
culture.  "  From  the  day,"  he  reads,  "  when  the  Phoenicians  came 
across  the  sea  to  get  the  metals  from  the  rich  mines  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  and  even  back  to  the  time  when  Tubal  Cain's  hammer 
woke  the  echoes  of  the  primeval  forests,  the  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  earth  has  been  fully  recognized."  Under  the 
guidance  of  such  a  mentor  he  cannot  go  far  astray,  and  since 
ever  so  small  a  "profitable  result"  will  be  of  importance  to 
him,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  is  tempted  ere  long  to  have  a  little 
flutter  in  the  mining  market,  at  all  events  in  the  "  lead, 
that  is  less  fluctuating  than  copper  or  tin."  It  appears  from 
the  "Mining  Monograph"  that  "It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  time  to  buy  and  a  time  to  sell,"  and,  further,  that  "  Now 
(under  proper  advice)  is  the  time  to  but."  Aspiring  speculators 
might  perhaps  be  perplexed  as  to  where  to  seek  for  "  proper  advice  " ; 
but  the  "  Mining  Monograph,"  aware  of  the  existence  of  possible 
harpies  who  might  trade  upon  the  innocence  of  its  readers,  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  show  where  proper  advice  may  be  obtained  by 
those  who  really  seek  it.  It  appears  that  if  these  will  only  consult 
"  us,"  all  danger  and  difficulty  will  be  avoided.  If  the  mere 
perusal  of  the  "  Monograph  "  has  brought  hope  and  comfort  to  the 
struggling,  how  infinitely  better  will  be  a  personal  consultation 
with  "  us."  Only  then  will  they  adequately  realize  the  full  extent 
of  their  folly  in  submitting  to  live  on  a  small  fixed  income,  when 
untold  treasures  were  lying  ready  to  their  haud.  The  risks  they  had 
hitherto  supposed  to  beset  all  ventures  they  now  find  ("  under  proper 
advice  ")  to  be  absurdly  over-rated.  The  subtle  knavery  which  they 
had  felt  themselves  unequal  to  cope  with  will  have  no  chance  under 
the  all-protecting  guidance  of  "  us."  The  treasures  of  Aladdin's 
cave,  meantime,  are  unfolded  before  their  astonished  eyes,  and  the 
cares  of  the  butcher's  book  and  of  the  children's  boots  dissolve  like  a 
mist.  "  The  outlay  upon  Welsh  lead  mines  "  is  found  to  be  "  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  the  astounding  profits  they  yield." 
"  Shares  in  what  are  termed  '  progressive  mines ' — i.e.  properties 
which,  although  not  arrived  at  the  dividend-paying  point  yet,  are 
'  progressing'  towards  it — can  usually  be  bought  (under  experienced 
guidance)  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  they  frequently  double, 
treble,  or  even  quadruple  their  value  in  a  few  months."  Deeply 
grateful  to  the  philanthropic  "  us,"  the  confiding  investor  returns 
radiant  to  the  rectory  with  a  new  bonnet  for  his  wife,  purchased 
in  anticipation  of  the  progressing  dividend.  A  joyful  experience 
treads  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  budding  hope.  The  prudent  specu- 
lator who  has  invested  under  "  proper  advice"  is  ere  long  grati- 
fied with  a  glowing  report,  and  perhaps  is  enriched  with  an  in- 
terim dividend.  Things  begin  to  look  up  at  the  rectory  under 
the  influence  of  such  well-grounded  promise.  The  girls  all  have 
new  frocks,  and  another  little  sum  is  committed  to  the  "ex- 
perienced guidance."  Perhaps  the  interim  dividend  is  not  followed 
by  any  further  distribution  of  interest  at  the  regular  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  mine  proprietors ;  bat  this  temporary  lapse  appears 
from  the  report  to  be  due  to  some  quite  unprecedented  and  purely 
temporary  cause,  and  the  directors  confidently  look  for  a  division 
of  immense  profits  ere  long.  Unfortunately,  this  temporary  depres- 
sion, however,  has  some  effect  on  the  price  of  the  shares,  and,  for  a 
time  at  all  events,  there  is  not  found  to  be  "  a  preponderance  of 
buyers  over  sellers."  Nor,  indeed,  though  the  shares  have  been  paid 
for,  can  it  be  said  that  "  all  anxiety  is  at  an  end."  A  short  interview 
with  "  us,"  however,  no  doubt  dispels  much  of  this  anxiety,  and  it 
is  remembered  that  the  property  is  not  supposed  as  yet  to  have 
arrived  at  the  "  dividend-paying  stage,"  but  only  to  be  "  progress- 
in"- "  towards  it.  By  and-by  another  report  comes,  confident  as 
ever,  that  the  concern  is  "  going  to  pay,"  but  giving  no  immediate 
prospect  of  dividend,  and  by  degrees  the  pleasures  of  hope  become 
to  the  doubting  investor  a  tolerably  familiar  experience.  Mean- 
time, the  wife  and  family,  who  are  not  buoyed  up  by  the  occasional 
reassuring  words  of  "  us,"  begin  to  have  grave  misgivings 
as  to  the  prudence  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The  cost  of  con- 
stant journeyings  to  and  from  town  on  business  begin  to  make 
a  perceptible  inroad  on  the  little  income,  and  as  yet  no  solid 
return  seems  either  to  be  realized  or  to  be  expected  for  the  sums 
invested.  The  whole  demeanour,  meantime,  of  the  rector  changes, 
and  his  very  conversation  becomes  imbued  with  strange  terms. 
Even  the  building  of  the  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  the  parish 
I  causes  him  no  such  concern  as  the  mysterious  announcement  that 
'  "  things  are  flat."  As  time  goes  on  he  becomes  more  than  ever 
aware°  that  "  all  anxiety  is  not  at  an  end " ;  but  he  will  be 
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fortunate  at  all  ovents  if  his  liability  is  limited  to  the  <>\tont  of 
his  holding.  Large  sums  have  no  doubt  been  mailt  in  mineSj 
and  to  men  of  capital  thoy  present  a  very  legitimate  field  lor 
enterprise.  Jlut  the  risks  of  loss  are  great,  and  to  meet  thana 
larger  resources  are  required  than  are  usually  at  the  disposal  oJ 
venturous  persons  of  modest  moans.  Just  as,  however,  these 
are  always  embarrassed  young  simpletons  eager  to  avail  theuiselvos 
of  tho  benevolent  oilers  of  assistance  tendered  to  them  by  adver- 
tising money-lenders,  so,  wo  suppose,  will  weak-minded  people 
always  be  found  ready  to  believe  that  (ioleonda  is  open  to  them 
through  tho  "  experienced  guidance  "  of "  us." 


YACHT-RACINt  >. 

AT  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  Racing  Yachts  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  November  13  last,  we 
referred  to  certain  disagreeable  features  of  the  season  of  1880,  in 
some  respects  so  brilliant,  and  stated  that  we  should  speak  of 
them  on  a  future  occasion.  We  now  propose  to  deal  with  this 
unpleasant  part  of  a  pleasant  subject.  Unfortunately  it  cannot 
be  ignored,  as  in  the  system  now  followed  by  several  of  the  clubs 
which  are  supposed  to'be  most  anxious  to  encourage  yacht-racing, 
that  there  are  evils  which,  if  allowed  to  continue  and  to  increase,  as 
evils  are  apt  to  do,  may  seriously  injure,  so  far  as  large  vessels 
are  concerned,  the  one  national  sport  in  which  even  the  sourest 
critics  can  find  nothing  to  condemn.  In  spite  of  the  great  number 
of  prizes  which  are  offered,  men  will  not  go  on  spending  huge 
sums  of  money  in  building  and  maintaining  vessels  for  racing, 
if  they  find  that  palpable  mistakes  which  occasionally  endanger 
their  craft  are  made,  and  that  the  views  of  those  who 
know  most  about  yacht-racing  are  steadily  disregarded.  It 
is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  owners  will  always  be  willing  to 
risk  yachts  worth  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  con- 
tests" rendered  dangerous  by  the  neglect  of  obvious  precautions, 
or  will  care  to  attend  regattas  governed  by  rules  which  the  best 
authorities  condemn.  The  totally  unnecessary  danger  to  which  we 
allude  is  that  caused  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  boats 
that  mark  the  winning  line,  or  the  winning  and  starting  line  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  sometimes  placed.  It  seems  incredible  that 
there  should  be  carelessness  in  such  a  matter,  or  that  the  persons 
chosen  for  the  not  very  arduous  task  of  mooring  mark-boats  should 
be  so  little  competent  as  to  disregard  the  most  patent  facts ; 
but,  unfortunately,  carelessness  and  incompetence  are  occasion- 
ally shown,  and  the  unfortunate  yacht-owners  have  to  bear  the 
needless  risk  which  is  caused.  Sometimes  Sailing  Committees 
will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  find  men  fit  for  work  which  ought 
not  to  present  the  slightest  difficulty  to  any  one  with  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  seamanship.  A  singular  instance  of  this  kind  of 
negligence  occurred  in  one  of  the  early  matches  of  the 
season.  In  the  race  from  Harwich  to  Southend  the  yachts 
had  to  finish  across  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
end  of  Southend  pier  to  a  mark-boat  moored  south  of 
it.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirteen  vessels,  and  included  such 
large  craft  as  the  Australia,  the  Pantomime,  and  the  Latona. 
The  ingenious  person,  however,  who  had  to  moor  the  mark- 
boat  was  either  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  race,  and  thought 
that  it  was  for  little  boats,  or  else  made  up  his  mind  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed)  that  the  wind  would  be  fair,  and  that 
the  yachts  would  come  in  one  after  the  other,  in  a  straight  line. 
Accordingly,  he  moored  the  mark-boat  near  the  pier.  Un- 
fortunately the  wind,  which  is  very  unaccommodating,  was  foul 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  course  on  the  day  of  the  race,  and  the 
yachts  had  to  tack  round  the  mark-boat.  In  order  to  make  sure 
of  weathering  it,  the  Australia  was  obliged  to  stand  close  inshore 
before  going  about,  and  scraped  the  ground  heavily  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  Pantomime  struck.  The 
captains  of  the  two  schooners  were  not  in  the  very  least  to  blame 
for  these  mishaps,  which  were  entirely  due  to  the  position  of  the 
mark-boat,  which  was  much  too  near  the  pier.  There  was  no 
conceivable  reason  against  placing  it  further  off;  but  the  very 
simple  and  obvious  precaution  of  giving  sufficient  room  for  large 
vessels  was  disregarded,  and  the  accidents  mentioned  were  the 
result. 

It  may  seem  almost  incredible  that  there  should  be  such 
carelessness,  but  unfortunately  this  case  of  magnificent  reck- 
lessness about  other  people's  property  does  not  stand  alone. 
At  a  later  regatta  the  mark-boats  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
lot  of  shipping,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  remarkable  skill 
shown  by  the  captains  that  serious  accidents  wei'e  avoided.  As  it 
was,  some  damage  was  done.  On  another  occasion  the  mark-boats 
were  moored  so  near  the  shore  that  the  large  yachts  were  much 
hampered  while  inside  the  line  before  the  start,  and  were  in  danger 
of  getting  aground  or  of  fouling  each  other.  Further  instances 
could  be  given  of  carelessness  which  is  absolutely  without  excuse. 
Some  Committees  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  racing 
yachts  are  built,  not  only  to  sail,  but  also,  like  Dundee 
whalers,  to  be  knocked  about.  A  little  of  such  instruction  as 
any  builder  making  out  his  trifling  account  for  repairs  could 
easily  afford  them  would,  we  believe,  convince  them  that  this 
view  is  not  altogether  correct.  Owing,  however,  to  good  fortune 
and  to  skill  in  handling,  the  serious  accidents  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  misplacing  of  mark-boats  did  not,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  which  has  been  mentioned,  occur.     No  skill 


in  handling,  however,  could  do  away  with  tho  ell'ect  of  bad 
management  of  races;  and  of  bad  management  in  several  re- 
spects yasht-owners  had  last  MMOp  soiuo  reason  to  complain. 
Thoy  were  vexed  by  old  grievances  which  seem  now  to  bo 
felt  more  strongly  than  over.  Wo  do  not  wish  to  enter 
at  length  into  the  much-disputed  question  of  flying  start* 
as  against  anchor  starts.  It  seems  clear  that  those  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  matter  and  most  competent  to  decide  are  in 
favour  of  flying  starts.  Tho  recommendation  of  tho  Yacht 
Racing  Association  18  clear  enough  on  this  point,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  leading  clubs  should  set  at  naught  tho  well- 
kuown  wishes  of  racing  yacht-owners.  No  doubt  there  aro  some 
objections  to  a  flying  start,  and  ovor-eagorness  for  the  lead  occa- 
sionally puts  vessels  in  peril,  as  was  made  very  manifest  this  year 
at  Dover  and  Plymouth  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  method  of  be- 
ginning a  race  seems  to  be  preferred  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  and  should  bo  universally  adopted.  Resides  tho  retention  of 
this  rule,  there  is  another  ancient  grievance  which  seems  likely  to 
cause  every  year  more  and  more  annoyance.  Wo  refer  to  the  rule — 
if  such  a  happy-go-lucky  method  of  settling  matters  can  be  called 
a  rule — which  governs  some  of  the  early  contests.  It  is  an  old  re- 
gulation, and  is,  like  the  old  system  of  time  allowance,  as  bad  as 
anything  can  be.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  rule  according  to 
which  the  rig  of  the  first  vessel  in  determines  the  rig  of  the 
winner.  The  evils  of  such  a  law  seem  obvious,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  Committees  should  persist  in  ignoring  them.  A. 
very  simple  instance  will  show  how  badly  it  may  work,  and 
indeed  must  work.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  yawl  of  150 
or  160  tons  and  a  cutter  of  80  or  90  come  in  close  together, 
the  yawl  leading.  With  full  allowance  for  the  slight  superi- 
ority of  rig,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  unless  time  allowance  is 
altogether  an  absurdity,  that  the  cutter  has  thoroughly  de- 
feated her  antagonist.  Nevertheless  the  yawl,  if  she  has  saved 
her  time  on  the  other  yawls,  takes  the  first  prize,  while  the  real 
victor  only  gets  the  second.  Still  stronger  is  the  case  if  the  yawl  be 
closely  followed  by  a  schooner  beneath  her  in  tonnage.  This  would 
be  a  very  remarkable  success  for  the  latter ;  but,  under  the  present 
rule,  she  would,  though  of  smaller  size  and  inferior  rig,  receive  no 
allowance  from  the  other,  and  the  vessel  which  had  been  in  fact 
completely  beaten  would  be  the !  winner  of  the  first  prize.  It 
seems  strange  that  so  barbarous  a  system  should  be  adhered  to, 
and  stranger  still  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  a  method, 
happily  followed  at  many  regattas,  of  conducting  mixed  races 
which  makes  them  perfectly  fair.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we 
refer  to  the  plan  according  to  which  schooners  and  yawls  sail  at 
the  reduced  tonnage  as  suggested  by  the  Y.R.A.,  and  the  first 
vessel  that  passes  the  mark-boat  within  her  time  takes  the  first 
prize. 

That  the  rules  of  the  Y.R.A.  are,  though  not  free  from  faults, 
the  best  that  now  exist,  scarcely  admits  of  dispute.  Some  clubs 
still  reject  them  altogether  ;  and  we  shall  presently  show  how  far 
this  rejection  is  justified  by  describing  the  manner  in  which 
the  principal  of  these  clubs  conducts  matches.  A  large  number  of 
clubs  now  accept  the  Y.R.A.  rules  ;  but,  unfortunately,  these,  with 
the  honourable  exceptions  of  the  Royal  Cinque  Ports,  the  Royal 
London,  and  one  or  two  others,  do  not  accept  them  in  their  en- 
tirety. Sailing  Committees  at  various  places  insist  on  making 
little  alterations  and  excisions.  One  rule  of  the  Y.R.A.  seems  to 
be  specially  distasteful  to  them.  This  is  No.  8,  which  declares 
that  a  yacht  "  duly  entered  may  claim  to  sail  over  the  course,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  prize,"  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  postpone  the  race  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable.  This 
regulation  certainly  seems  fair  enough.  If  a  man  brings  his  yacht 
to  the  starting- boats  ready  to  do  battle,  and  no  one  ventures  to 
meet  him,  it  seems  only  right  that  he  should  take  the  prize.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  view  of  Committees,  who,  offering  with  one 
hand  and  taking  back  with  the  other,  usually  reject  Rule  8,  and 
refuse  to  allow  a  sail  over.  Frequently  in  matches  for  all  rigs  they 
enact  that  no  second  prize  shall  be  given  unless  three  or  more 
vessels  start,  and  no  third  prize  unless  five  or  more  vessels  start. 
Considering  the  enormous  expense  of  racing  vessels,  and  the 
trouble  which  has  to  be  taken  to  bring  them  to  the  ports 
for  the  various  regattas,  this  seems  somewhat  shabby;  but 
such  a  rule,  though  rather  suggestive  of  stinginess,  is  far 
better  than  that  adopted  this  year  by  a  considerable  club,  which, 
borrowing  one  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the  old  regulations, 
laid  down  that  no  vessel  which  was  the  only  one  of  her  rig 
in  the  field  should  be  allowed  to  start.  A  more  unfair  ordi- 
nance could  hardly  be  devised,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  how  it  may  operate.  When  it  is  enforced,  an  owner,  after 
giving  himself  considerable  trouble  and  perhaps  incurring  some 
expense  in  order  to  reach  a  port,  finds  on  the  morning  of  the  race 
that  he  cannot  compete.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
no  more  borrowing  of  this  singularly  unjust  rule  from  the  codes 
of  the  ultra-conservative  clubs. 

How  far  those  clubs  are  entitled  to  despise  the  excellent  code 
and  recommendations  of  the  Y.R.A.,  and  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  racing  yacht-owners,  we  now 
propose  to  show  by  giving  the  example  alluded  to  above  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  principal  of  them  conducts  its  matches.  The 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  stands  first  on  the  yacht  list,  and,  alone 
amongst  all  clubs,  has  the  privilege  of  flying  the  white  ensign. 
Its  regatta  is,  as  every  one  knows,  more  numerously  attended 
and  attracts  more  attention  than  any  other.  It  mighl 
certainly  be  expected  that  the  Cowes   matches    would  be 
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well  managed,  and  that  all  courtesy  would  be  shown  to  the 
stranger  yachts  which  came  to  take  part  in  them.  How  far  the 
Eoyal  Yacht  Squadron  shows  any  courtesy,  or  shines  as  a  host, 
may  be  gathered  from  what  happened  three  seasons  ago.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  schooner  match  of  1S78  there 
was  an  absolute  calm,  and  a  strong  westerly  tide  was  running.  At 
the  time  appointed  for  the  start,  three  yachts  belonging  to  the 
Squadron  were  in  excellent  berths  close"  to  the  line,  having  been 
towed  there  by  the  club  steamer,  but  other  vessels  were  in  what 
appeared  hopeless  positions.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
that  the  beginning  of  the  race  would  be  postponed  until  all  the 
yachts  were  towed  up,  but  if  any  such  expectations  were  enter- 
tained, they  were  certainly  frustrated,  for  postponement  there  was 
none,  and  the  starting-gun  was  fired  at  the  hour  named.  This  year  the 
Eoyal  Yacht  Squadron  seemed  determined  to  show  that  their  capacity 
for  conducting  matches  was  on  a  level  with  their  genial  hospitality. 
For  the  schooner  match  two  cards  were  issued,  one  giving  the 
course  and  the  racing  flags,  the  other  the  time  allowances.  In  the 
first  card  the  day  of  the  race  was  stated  as  Friday,  August  6,  in 
the  other  as  Friday,  August  7,  while  in  one  the  tonnage  of  the 
Waterwitch,  which  took  the  prize  in  the  race,  was  given  as  160,  in 
the  other  as  157.  The  authorities  of  the  Squadron  could  not  ap- 
parently look  at  the  almanac,  or  discover  the  tonnage  of  the 
yachts  engaged  in  the  race.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  could  not  calculate  the  time  allowance  right.  They  were 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  the  course  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  calculated  the  times 
accordingly.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  course  is  consider- 
ably longer  than  this,  and  the  time  allowance  was  therefore  far 
from  being  the  true  one  ;  and  as  the  yacht  pronounced  to  be  the 
winner  only  saved  her  time  on  a  smaller  vessel  by  a  quarter  of 
a  minute  or  thereabouts,  it  seems  clear  that  the  prize  was  not 
awarded  to  the  yacht  which  really  won.  Into  this  question, 
however,  we  do  not  desire  to  enter.  Our  object  in  referring  to 
this  marvellously  ill-managed  race  has  been  to  show  how  matches 
are  conducted  by  a  club  which  is  far  too  proud  to  give  any  heed 
to  the  Y.R.A.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  sadly  mistaken 
vanity  will  not  long  continue,  and  that  those  who  have  every- 
thing to  learn  will  be  willing  to  learn  from  those  who  are  well 
able  to  teach.  Other  clubs  which  ignore  the  Y.R.A.  may  not 
stand  quite  so  much  in  need  of  elementary  instruction  as  the 
Squadron,  but  still  they  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  best 
regulations  for  yacht-racing  which  have  yet  been  devised. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MME.  MODJESKA'S  appearance  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  a 
version  of  Scribe  and  Legouve's  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  un- 
fortunately suffers  from  the  facts  that  the  version  is  very  far  from 
being  a  good  one  and  that  the  principal  actress  is  but  indifferently 
supported.  The  play  has  in  the  original  many  marks  of  that 
curious  playwright's  instinct  which  Scribe  possessed  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  which  caused  it  to  be  said  of  him  that,  if  he  looked 
at  a  sunset  effect,  it  would  at  once  suggest  to  him  the  whole  plot 
of  a  drama.  Compression,  which  is  no  doubt  from  some  points  of 
view  necessary,  and  want  of  skill,  which  is  from  every  point  of 
view  unnecessary,  have  robbed  the  piece  of  much  of  its  attraction 
in  this  kind ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  players  who  fill  the  other 
parts,  and  most  of  whom  have  in  other  plays  deserved  and  gained 
applause,  seem  curiously  out  of  place.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  since  the  authors  of  the  play  gave  to  each  character  an 
importance  of  its  own.  The  play  is  in  a  sense  a  "  star  "  play,  as 
most  good  plays  are — that  is,  it  has  a  predominant  part  of  so  much 
importance  that,  if  that  part  is  ill  performed,  hardly  any  amount 
of  excellence  in  the  representation  of  the  other  parts  can  save 
the  play  from  failure.  This  is  the  case  with  most  of  Shak- 
speare's  acting  plays,  and  yet  there  is  no  character  in  them 
which  has  not  an  individuality  which  ought  to  be  seized  and 
skilfully  rendered  by  its  exponent.  The  same  thing  may  be 
observed — magnis  componere  2Mrm — m  almost  all  of  the 
many  pieces  of  many  kinds  which  Scribe  produced.  It  is 
a  comparatively  modern  development  of  the  playwright's  art,  or 
want  of  art,  which  has  made  it  possible  for  a  piece  to  de- 
pend absolutely  and  entirely  upon  the  exertions  of  one  performer, 
who  is  so  constantly  upon  the  stage  that  it  matters  little  what  is 
done,  or  how  it  is  done,  in  the  brief  intervals  of  his  or  her  absence. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  depends  upon  the 
brilliant  and  natural  writing  of  the  scenes  in  which  Adrienne 
herself  does  not  appear,  and,  from  the  causes  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, this  charm  is  wanting  in  the  version  of  the  play  in  which 
Mine.  Modjeska  appears. 

The  outlines  of  the  piece  are  probably  more  or  less  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  It  turns  upon  the  love  of  Maurice  de  Saxe 
for  Adrienne,  who  at  first  knows  him  only  as  an  officer  without 
fame  or  rank,  whom  she  loves  for  himself  alone.  She  has  a  terrible 
rival  in  the  Princesse  de  Bouillon,  a  woman  who  stops  at  nothing 
to  gain  her  own  ends,  and  who  finally  poisons  Adrienne  by  means 
of  a  bouquet,  which  is  made  to  appear  a  present  from  Maurice  de 
Saxe.  This  outline  is  filled  in  with  a  quantity  of  characteristic 
dialogue  and  of  striking  situations,  among  which  the  recital  by 
Adrienne  of  some  lines  from  Phedre  in  the  Princess's  salon  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking,  as  well  as  the  best  known.  The  great 
actress  has  just  discovered,  in  a  way  which  illustrates  curiously 
the  artistic  simplicity  of  Scribe's  workmanship,  that  her  rival  is 


the  Princesse  de  Bouillon,  the  woman  whom  she  has  just  saved 
from  a  terrible  scandal,  and  she  selects  for  recital  the  lines  ending 

.  .  .  je  sais  ses  perfidies, 
(Enone !  .  .  .  et  ne  suis  point  de  ces  femmes  hardies 

[Hors  cTelle-tneine  et  s'avan(ant  vers  la  princesse."] 
Qui,  goutant  dans  le  crime  une  honteuse  paix, 
Out  su  se  faire  un  front  qui  ne  rougit  jamais  ! 

[Elle  a  continue  de  s'avancer  vers  la  princesse,  qu'elle 
designedu  doigt,  et  reste  quelque  temps  dans  cette  atti- 
tude, pendant  que  les  dames  et  seigneurs,  qui  ont  suivi 
tnus  ses  mouvements,  se  lecent  coinme  effrayes  de  cette 
scene.] 

We  have  set  out  the  stage  directions  as  well  as  the  text  in  the 
foregoing  quotation  for  a  simple  and  sufficient  reason,  which  is, 
that  Mine.  Modjeska,  like  some  other  actresses  who  have  played 
this  part,  has  been  blamed  for  not  adopting  a  method  completely 
opposite  to  that  which  the  stage  directions  inculcate,  by  remaining 
on  the  same  spot  _  throughout  the  speech,  and  indicating  only  by 
intonation  and  facial  expression  the  special  meaning  which  Adrienne 
means  the  words  to  bear.  This  method  may  have  something  or 
may  have  much  to  recommend  it ;  but  an  author,  even  of  a  play, 
has  perhaps  some  right  to  be  heard  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
work  should  be  interpreted.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  were  printed  without  Scribe's  sanction 
in  the  first  instance,  or  that  they  have  been  interpolated  since  his 
death  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Scribe  knew  remarkably  well 
what  he  was  about  in  everything  connected  with  the  playwright's 
craft.  It  "  leaps  to  the  eyes  "  that  in  this  scene  he  wanted  to 
contrast  the  impulsive  actress's  nature  with  the  impassiveness 
which  the  Princess's  training  enables  her  to  preserve.  Both 
women  are  swayed  by  the  same  passion  ;  the  one  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  some  expression  ;  the  other  conceals  it  with  com- 
plete success  and  skill.  Mme.  Modjeska  at  this  point  followed 
exactly  the  stage  directions  which  we  have  quoted,  and  gave  the 
passage  with  much  force  and  intention.  In  the  rest  of  her  per- 
formance there  is  much  grace ,  and,  especially  in  the  scenes  with 
Michonnet,  the  devoted  old  prompter,  considerable  tenderness  ; 
but  she  has  in  this  part  the  same  faults  of  gesture  and  the  same 
want,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  truest  passion  which  we  observed  in 
her  former  representations.  It  was  especially  curious  that  the 
speech  to  the  Princess  in  the  scene  of  the  "  petite  maison  " — 

La  Princesse.  Je  vous  perdiai. 

Adrienne  (aucc  hauteur).  Et  moi — je  vous  protege ! 

went  for  absolutely  nothing.    In  Mme.  Favart's  hands  it  became, 
as  it  should  be,  oue  of  the  finest  points  in  the  part. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  any  satisfaction  with  the  support 
given  to  Mme.  Modjeska  in  her  difficult  task,  which  of  course 
becomes  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  she  plays  it  in  a  language 
which  is  not  her  own.  Mr.  Anson's  Michonnet  and  Mr.  Lin 
Payne's  Abbe  are  alike  inadequate.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson's 
Maurice  de  Saxe  is  disappointingly  wanting  in  grace,  in  dignity, 
and  in  fire.  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  as  the  Princess,  and  Mr. 
Beveridge  as  the  Prince  de  Bouillon,  were  not  happily  placed. 

Mr.  Coghlan's  appearance  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  in 
his  own  adaptation  of  La  Morte  Civile  is  an  experiment  the  ven- 
turesomeness  of  which  is  not  wholly  excused  by  its  success.  A 
New  Trial  (as  Mr.  Coghlan's  version  of  Signor  Giacometti's  play 
is  called)  is  a  tragedy  of  the  gloomiest  kind  in  four  acts.  Its 
motive,  told  briefly,  is  that  a  certain  Corrado  has  escaped  after 
thirteen  years  from  the  galleys,  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  life 
for  the  unpremeditated  killing  of  his  wife's  brother  under  great 
provocation.    He  comes  back  longing  to  find  a  refuge  with  his 
wife  and  his  daughter,  and  he  is  rejected  by  both  of  them.  The 
daughter,  not  knowing  who  he  is,  recoils  from  him  in  terror ; 
the  wife,  who,  "like  a  well-conducted  person,"  has  kept  up  a 
steady  and  platonic  aii'ection  for  another  man  during  the  thir- 
teen years,  shrinks  from  him  at  first,  and  finally  offers  to  follow 
his  fortunes,  or  misfortunes,  if  he  will  leave  the  girl  in  safe 
keeping,  but  lets  him  see  plainly  enough  that  a  tardy  sense 
of  duty  has  more  to   do  with  her  proposal  than  any  relic 
of  the  love  which  presumably  she  once  felt  for  him.  Indeed 
almost  in  the  same  breath  with  this  proposition,  she  con- 
fesses, on  Corrado's  demand  for  the  truth,  that  she  loves  Dr. 
Palmieri,  the  man  who  has,  chivalrously  enough,  found  a  home  for 
her  and  her  daughter  during  Corrado's  slavery.    Corrado,  learning 
this,  resolves  to  drink  some  poison  which  he  has  managed  to  con- 
ceal ever  since  his  sentence,  and,  acting  upon  this  resolution,  dies 
as  the  curtain  falls,  leaving  his  wife  much  in  the  position  of 
Rowena  in  Thackeray's  charming  continuation  of  Ivanhoe.  "  Came 
the  good  lord  Athelstane,  When  her  ladyship  married  again." 
There  is,  indeed,  something  curiously  revolting  in  the  general  tone 
of  this  play,  which  is  moreover  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
not  in  that  of  Scribe  and  greater  play-writers,  a  "  star " 
play.     Everything  has  been  sacrificed  evidently  enough  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  desire  of  providing  a  particular  actor 
with  a  part  in  which  he  could  make  a  display  of  his  favourite 
accomplishments.    Mr.  Coghlan  has  been  unable  to  dispel  all 
traces  of  this  special  intention  from  his  version  of  the  play,  and 
he  does  not  succeed  in  giving  an  excuse  for  it  in  his  rendering 
of  the  principal  part.    He  is  too  much  given  to  substitute  violence 
for  strength,  and  too  apt  to  monotony  both  in  his  gesture  and  his 
facial  expression.    His  performance  of  a  terribly  trying  part  always 
commands  respect,  but  seldom  approaches  the  passion  which  alone 
can  make  such  a  performance  admirable.    He  has  fine  moments, 
but  they  come  too  seldom.    For  one  point,  his  death  scene,  we 
have  nothing  but  praise.    Here,  in  the  prologue  to  the  event,  he 
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displays  real  passion,  and  the  actual  rendering  of  his  death  is  pi  von 
with  complete  discretion  and  great  imprcssivoness.  It.  has  no 
touch  of  the  "scene  d'hopital"  business  which  an  eminent  French 
critic  has  justly  condemned,  and  it  carries  with  it  the-  sense  of 
misery  and  awe  which  in  the  earlier  acts  Mr.  (Vghlan  too  often 
misses.  Miss  Amy  Uoselle  plays  the  part  of  Gorrado's  extremely 
disagreeable  wife  with  much  skill,  and  perhaps  with  as  much  feel- 
ing os  the  character  admits  ;  Mr.  Fernandez,  is  excellent  as 
l'aluiieri,  and  Mr.  Flock  ton  gives  an  admirable  representation  of 
tho  AbbtS,  who  for  some  unexplained  reason  is  constantly  addressed 
as  "  Mousignor." 

On  the  last  three  days  of  last  week  playgoers  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  at  St.  George's  Hall  a  performance  of  the 
Agamemnon  in  Greek  by  undergraduates  of  tho  University  of 
Oxford.  The  success  of  a  performance  of  the  same  play 
at  Balliol  College  last  summer,  with  essentially  the  same  cast, 
had  no  doubt  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  iu  London  society  ; 
but  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  remarkablo  that  crowdod 
audiences  could  bo  found  to  watch  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy  in  Greek  by  amateurs.  The  taste  and  ability  of  the 
company  justified  the  interest  of  the  public.  From  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  the  performance  reached  the  extreme  limit  to  which 
modern  scholarship  and  archaeology  could  accompany  it.  As  a 
purely  dramatic  spectacle,  the  main  interest  centred  around  Mr. 
F.  R.  Benson,  whose  personation  of  Clytemnestra  was  marked  by 
singular  force  and  originality.  His  figure  and  appearance  lend 
themselves  to  a  remarkable  degree  to  a  severe  and  archaic  dignity 
of  representation,  but  he  did  not  rely  on  these  alone  ;  his  actions 
were  varied,  rapid,  and  full  of  tragical  force.  Clytemnestra's 
coaxing  Agamemnon  to  tread  on  the  tapestries,  and  emerg- 
ing from  the  curtain  with  the  axe  in  her  hand,  are  two  ex- 
treme points  which  were  rendered  by  Mr.  Benson,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  high  intelligence  and  humour;  on  the  other,  with 
remarkable  power.  Cassandra  was  performed  with  care  and 
refinement  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Lawrence,  whose  first  appearance  on 
the  stage,  in  the  chariot  of  Agamemnon,  was  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque incidents  of  the  performance.  Cassandra,  however,  flagged 
iu  her  long  speech,  and  acting  with  fire  and  intelligence  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  her  part,  allowed  herself  to  be  a  little 
wearisome  in  the  middle  of  it.  Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Dunn,  whose 
performance  of  /Egistbus  has  so  much  delighted  some  of  our 
contemporaries,  seemed  to  us  to  look  the  part  extremely 
well  but  to  act  with  insufficient  vivacity.  The  part  of  /Egis- 
thus  is  brief ;  but  it  offers  considerable  scope  for  acting,  and 
the  movement  with  which  the  indignant  Chorus  is  repulsed 
requires  an  audacity  and  rapidity  of  movement  which  we  missed 
in  Mr.  Dunn.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Chorus,  who  not 
merely  recited  their  strophes  with  clearness  and  propriety,  but 
delivered  the  musical  part  of  their  performance  with  great  taste. 
They  acted  with  care  ;  but,  if  the  experiment  is  ever  repeated,  they 
might  be  recommended  not  to  encumber  the  stage.  At  one  point, 
when  Cassandra  had  a  very  curious  passage  to  deliver,  the  Chorus 
so  filled  the  front  of  the  stage  that  she  was  entirely  concealed  from 
more  than  half  the  audience.  On  the  whole,  we  have  to  chronicle 
the  remarkable  success  of  a  very  perilous  experiment. 


REVIEWS. 


ETIENNE  DOLET.* 

THE  "  sacred  rust "  of  age  endears  to  the  more  curious  student 
many  memories  of  the  past  for  which  the  common  crowd  of 
readers  have  little  interest  or  none  at  all  to  spare  ;  and  the  Renais- 
sance period  in  particular,  resplendent  to  contemporary  eyes  with  a 
galaxy  of  stars  such  as  fills  a  midsummer  night,  lives  for  most  of  us 
only  in  a  few  representative  names.  Yet,  in  devoting  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  scholar  who  is  all  but  forgotten  and  a  martyr  left  un- 
mentioned  by  Foxe  an  amount  of  assiduous  research  which  only  a 
few  experts  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate,  Mr.  Christie  has,  we 
think,  neither  wasted  his  toil  nor  mischosen  his  theme.  And  this 
we  say  without  any  desire  of  being  reckoned  either  among  the 
select  few  to  whom  the  recovery  of  any  fact  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  "  divine  art "  followed  by  Etienne  Dolet  is  a  source  of 
special  joy,  or  among  "  the  faithful "  whose  delight  in  any  name  con- 
nected with  Rabelais  resembles  that  of  the  Papimaniac  islanders  in 
the  presence  of  a  person  who  had  seen  the  Pope.  Indeed  we  may 
go  further,  and  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  difficult  to  entertain  any 
but  a  very  limited  sentiment  of  admiration  for  the  character  of 
Etienne  Dolet  himself.  There  is  a  heroic  element,  beyond  doubt, 
in  the  high  mettle  of  the  persecuted  man  of  letters  who,  unfriended 
and  alone,  defied  the  danger  of  death  and  told  the  truth  to  a  king. 
In  some  other  points,  however,  his  character  is  repulsive,  while 
there  is  much  in  his  life  that  remains  obscure.  If,  notwithstanding 
this,  there  is  something  fascinating  in  Mr.  Christie's  narrative, 
the  reason  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  ,the  career  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lyons  printer  illustrates  with  extraordinary  distinctness 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  the  movement  to  which 
he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  borne  witness  in  his  life  and  in  his 
death.  In  the  labours  and  aspirations  of  Etienne  Dolet  we  plainly 
recognize  some  of  the  shortcomings  as  well  as  some  of  the  nobler 

•  Etienne  Dolet,  tlie  Martyr  of  the  Renaissance.  A  Biography.  By 
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impulses  of  the  later  Renaissance,  and  his  life  reflect!  too  faith- 
fully, together  with  their  ambition  and  their  triumphs,  what 
l'ierio  Valeriano  lamented  as  tho  inf elicit  an  lite  rat  or  am.  To  thin 
it  must  bo  added  that  no  trouble  lias  been  spared  by  the  author 
to  render  this  biography  as  complete  for  its  purposes  an  tho 
circumstances  of  tho  case  permitted.  The  book  clearly  deserves 
to  be  called  a  labour  of  love,  though  tho  passion  indulged  by  Mr. 
Christie  cannot  have  boon  either  tho  hero-worship  proverbial  iu 
biographers,  or  even  tho  dislike  of  tho  Church  of  Rome  which 
becomes  the  Chancellor  of  an  English  diocese.  His  wish  has 
evidently  been  to  furnish  a  solid  contribution  to  the  history  of 
learning  and  letters ;  and  as  such  his  volume  seems  to  us  likely 
to  survive,  even  apart  from  tho  value  it  will  possess  for  tho 
fraternity  of  bibliographers  and  bibliophiles,  towards  which  tho 
author,  himself  no  alien  in  Arcadia,  casts  many  a  tender  glance  by 
the  WAT. 

The  scholarly  care  with  which  Mr.  Christie  has  investigated 
every  part  of  his  subject  accessible  to  research,  going  over  it  as 
closely  as,  in  company  with  M.  Baudrier,  he  went  over  the  path 
taken  by  Dolet  011  the  day  of  his  futile  escape  from  custody,  has 
naturally  rendered  him  impatient  of  the  laches  of  less  conscientious 
biographers.  In  the  Renaissance  age  itself  luxuriant  vituperation 
would  probably  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sarcasms  with  which 
Mr.  Christie  punctures  the  "  usual  accuracy "  of  the  Nouvelle 
Bioijvaplda  Generate,  the  fallibility  of  his  predecessor  M.  Boulmier, 
and  the  imaginativeness  of  the  "  most  spiritual  of  the  critics  and  bio- 
graphers of'Rabelais,  M.  Eugene  Noel."  Mr.  Christie's  own  slips  are 
of  a  different  kind — chiefly  eccentricities  of  style  and  grammar  which, 
in  a  book  about  printing,  one  hardly  dares  to  ascribe  to  ill-corrected 
proofs.  The  same  explanation  most  readily  suggests  itself  for 
enormities  of  detail,  such  as  "  partie  pretre"  "  in  his  Poetices" 
"  the  Hunniades  "  (as  a  plural),  perhaps  also  for  the  inadmissible 
hybrid  "  Philip  the  Hardy."  It  is  a  pity  that  such  disfigure- 
ments should  not  have  been  removed  from  a  work  of  which  the 
informing  spirit  is  that  of  a  scholarship  indefatigable  in  per- 
fecting a  task  undertaken  for  learning's  sake.  As  to  the  proper 
names  of  scholars,  which  in  this  volume  appear  sometimes  in  their 
original  modern,  and  sometimes  in  their  Latinized  form,  Mr. 
Christie  has  generally  (in  accordance  with  the  statement  in  his 
preface)  followed  the  sensible  plan  of  using  the  native  names  ex- 
cept where  the  Latinized  were  the  usual  style  of  the  persons  in 
question  ;  "  and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  other  writers  are  with  them  referred  to  by  their 
Latinized  names."  No  sense  of  harmony,  however,  can  reconcile 
us  to  the  form  "Bembus";  nor  do  we  see  why  Beza,  because  he 
is  coupled  with  Charles  de  Ste.-Marthe,  should  be  exceptionally 
disguised  under  his  real  name  of  Theodore  de  Beze. 

We  suppose  that  it  is  natural  for  a  scholar  who  has  spent  much 
time,  examined  many  books,  and  visited  many  cities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  monograph  like  that  before  us,  to  address  himself  occa- 
sionally, with  a  well-warranted  consciousness  of  increased  certainty 
of  judgment,  to  the  wider  aspects  of  the  theme  of  which  his  own 
forms  part.  More  especially  at  the  opening — and  again  towards 
the  close — of  his  book  Mr.  Christie  accordingly  gives  expression  to 
views  which  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  attempt  to  criticize  more 
closely  here ;  but  which,  in  part  at  least,  seem  to  open  the  door  to 
very  grave  controversy.  Thus,  in  an  early  page,  we  have  the 
statement,  limited  by  no  restrictions  except  those  which  the 
words  contain,  wthat  (except  in  Sadolet  and  perhaps  in  Eras- 
mus) there  was  not  in  any  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  either  any 
recognition  of  Christianity,  or  even  any  consciousness  of  the  need 
of  religion  as  an  element  in  human  happiness  or  human  goodness." 
It  might  prove  difficult  to  establish  the  consistency  of  all  the 
utterances  of  the  several  Italian  and  German  humanists  whose 
names  might  be  pleaded  in  arrest  of  so  sweeping  a  judg- 
ment; but  self-consistency  is  not  the  note  of  this  or  of  any 
analogous  period  of  intellectual  progress  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  We  touch  on  even  more  dangerous  ground  when,  in 
the  same  page,  we  read  that  "  the  Church  generally  at  the  era  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  the  French  Church  from  that  time  to  the 
Revolution,  present  absolutely  no  points  for  the  approval  of  those 
of  us  who  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  no  sympathy  with  the  so-called  Catholic  revival." 
We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  precise  nature  of  the 
spirit  in  question  to  know  whether  it  could  reconcile  itself  to  a 
recognition  of  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  relations  between 
Church  and  learning  in  the  pre-Reformation  days  of  the  Northern 
Renaissance ;  but  as  to  the  French  Church,  was  there  not  in  its  his- 
tory, before  the  disastrous  reaction  for  which  no  terms  of  horror  are 
too  strong,  a  period  full  of  hopes  and  aspirations  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  advocates  of  a  truly  national  Church  to  refuse  their 
sympathy  ?  We  ask  pardon  for  cavils  which  may  seem  almost  as 
vague  as  the  statements  to  which  they  refer  seem  sweeping;  and, 
without  noticing  one  or  two  other  passages  which  have  similarly 
suggested  to  us  a  query  of  hesitation,  we  turn  to  the  special  subject 
of  this  interesting  book.  Even  the  bare  outline  of  its  story  may  help 
to  show  what  opportunities  it  offers  for  a  literary  and  historical 
study  of  the  highest  interest ;  how  successfully  Mr.  Christie  has 
availed  himself  of  these  opportunities,  it  is  only  in  our  power  here 
and  there  to  indicate. 

Etienne  Dolet  was  born  at  Orleans  in  the  year  1509,  "in  how 
honourable  and  indeed  distinguished  a  position  among  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  leavo  those  to  speak  of  who  place  virtue  below  birth." 
This  Ciceronian  flourish  of  Dolet's  has  no  reference  to  the  legend 
of  much  later  growth,  according  to  which  he  was  the  natural  son 
[  of  King  Francis  I.    This  fable  (except  for  a  little  difficulty  in  the 
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matter  of  dates  and  ages)  cannot  be  described  as  ill-inveuted, 
though  it  has  probably  never  been  better  shown  than  by  Mr. 
Christie  what  was  the  real  nature  of  the  relations  between 
Francis  I.  and  the  Renaissance,  and  of  the  claims  to  grateful  re- 
membrance by  literary  men  of  a  sovereign  who  in  the  year  1535 
prohibited  all  printing  in  France  under  pain  of  death,  and  ordered 
all  booksellers'  shops  to  be  closed  under  the  same  penalty.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  Dolet  became  a  student,  at  the  University  of 
Paris,,  where  he  remained  for  live  years,  and  was  imbued  with  that 
belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Cicero  which,  says  Mr.  Christie, 
was  held  by  him  and  others  "  as  absolutely  as  is  a  similar  doc- 
trine applied  to  other  writings  in  our  own  day  held  by  men  whose 
learning  and  virtue  entitle  their  opinions  to  the  highest  respect.'' 
From  Paris  he  passed  to  Padua,  where  Bembo  was  then  residing, 
"  a  Pagan  of  the  Pagans/'  of  whom  in  his  pleasant,  unregeneiate, 
because  still  unhatted,  days  Mr.  Christie  gives  one  more  charming 
sketch.  The  chief  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  was  the 
"  Belgian  "  Simon  Villanovanus,  to  whose  instruction  Dolet  largely 
owed  his  Latin  style,  and  from  whose  papers  Dolet's  enemies  alter- 
wards  accused  him  of  having  stolen  much  of  his  chief  work  as  a 
scholar,  the  Commentaries  on  the  Latin  Tongue.  After  the  death 
of  Villanovanus  Dolet  would  have  returned  to  France  had  he  not 
been  persuaded  by  Jean  de  Langeac,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  who  was 
on  his  way  as  French  Ambassador  to  Venice,  to  accompany  him 
thither  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  Although  at  Venice  he  eager!)' 
attended  the  lectures  on  Cicero  of  the  public  Professor  of  Eloquence, 
Egnazio,  he  adopted  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  patron,  who  urged 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  with  a  view  to 
future  official  employment.  Whatever  hopes  he  may  afterwards 
have  entertained  of  appointment  to  a  legal  office  were,  as  will  be 
seen,  frustrated  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  the 
bent  of  his  genius  was  certainly  towards  the  career  in  which 
he  actually  engaged.  But  it  is  not  a  little  instructive  to  lind  that 
this  French  classical  scholar — like  the  German  humanist  Eobanus 
Hessus,  who,  poor  man,  called  himself  the  king  of  his  literary 
world — would  have  adopted  a  profession  lucrative  as  well  as 
learned,  if  circumstances  had  allowed. 

It  was,  then,  as  a  student  of  law  that  Dolet  in  1532  entered  at 
the  University  of  Toulouse.  Mr.  Christie's  account  of  this  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  placed,  is  so  full  of  interest, 
and  in  many  respects  of  novelty,  that  we  would  gladly  have  dwelt 
upon  it  at  length.  Toulouse  was  at  that  time,  as  it  had  been 
for  three  centuries,  the  most  bigoted  city  in  France ;  here  the 
Inquisitor-General  of  France,  whose  authority  in  Languedoc  only 
was  undisputed,  held  his  court,  nor  might  either  the  Governor  of 
Languedoc  or  the  King  himself  enter  the  walls  of  the  city  without 
hrst  taking  an  oath  before  the  Inquisitor  to  preserve  the  faith  and 
the  Holy  Inquisition.  It  was  in  the  very  year  of  Dolet's  arrival 
at  Toulouse  that  Jean  de  Caturce,  Licentiate  of  Laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity (whose  death,  unlike  Dolet's,  is  duly  recorded  in  the  Uouh 
of  Martyrs),  was  executed  for  heresy,  a  general  raid  upon  heretics 
having  been  decreed  by  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  in  consequence 
of  some  preachers  of  Lutheranism  having  made  their  appearance 
there.  Among  the  other  persons  arrested  was  Jean  de  Boyssonne, 
a  jurist  and  scholar  of  high  eminence,  whose  name  Mr.  Christie  is 
specially  anxious  to  reclaim  from  oblivion.  He  consented  publicly 
to  abjure  his  errors;  but,  though  many  complaints  were  heard 
against  the  leniency  shown  to  him,  we  are  told  that  anger  and 
grief  filled  many  who  witnessed  the  humiliation  of  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  popular  teachers  in  the  University.  After  his 
recantation  De  Boyssonne  withdrew  for  some  months  into  Italy ; 
en  iiis  return  he  is  already  found  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
Dolet. 

For,  while  still  a  student  at  Toulouse,  Dolet  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  use  the  phrase  of  a  previous  biographer  quoted  by  Mr. 
Christie,  of  "laying  the  first  faggot  of  the  terrible  pile  on  which, 
fourteen  years  later,  he  was  to  be  consumed."  Of  the  "  nations  " 
into  which,  as  in  other  mediaeval  Universities,  the  students  at 
Toulouse  were  divided,  the  most  numerous  and  important  were 
that  of  the  French  and  that  of  the  Aquitains  or  Gascons.  As  the 
chosen  "  orator  "  of  the  French  nation,  Etienne  Dolet  delivered  an 
harangue  in  which  he  vehemently  abused  the  Parliament  and 
magistrates  of  Toulouse  for  certain  censures  and  (probably)  re- 
strictions which  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  lay  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  "  nations."  The  Gascon  "orator  "  having  replied 
in  a  tone  of  servility  towards  the  authorities,  and,  as  in  duty 
bound,  of  insult  towards  the  French  nation  and  its  orator — "  a 
Ciceronian,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  heretic"  —  Dolet  replied  in  a 
second  oration.  On  this  occasion,  with  a  courage  not  altogether 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  hot-headedness  of  youth,  he  delivered  himself 
of  a  set  invective  against  the  religious  bigotry  of  Toulouse — a  city 
■which  he  declared  to  have  not  yet  acquired  even  the  rudiments  of 
Christianity,  but  to  be  given  over  to  superstitions  worthy  only  of 
the  Turks.  Having,  in  addition,  insulted  the  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Seneschalty  by  a  series  of  odes  in  ridicule  of  his  attempts 
at  poetry,  and  altogether  contrived  to  make  himself  as  offensive  as 
possible  in  all  influential  quarters,  Dolet  can  hardly  have  been 
astonished  at  the  consequence  which  ensued.  Early  in  1534  he 
underwent  his  first  experience  of  prison,  which  one  of  his  enemies 
afterwards  called  patria  Doleti ;  for,  says  Mr.  Christie,  "  during 
the  remainder  of  his  short  life  (thirteen  years  only)  he  suffered  no 
leas  than  five  imprisonments,  occupying  in  the  whole  .about  five 
years,  in  addition  to  this  at  Toulouse,"  which  only  lasted  a  few 
days. 

After  his  liberation  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  the  "  barbarous  "  city  in  order  to  avoid  a  second  arrest ;  and 


a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  from  Toulouse  and  the  district 
within  its  jurisdiction  followed  him  into  his  retreat.  He  took 
refuge  in  a  town  which  may  claim  for  itself  no  small  part  of  his 
fame,  as  indeed  of  the  glories  of  the  French  Renaissance  in  general. 
Mr.  Chiistie  shows  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  how  Lyons, 
where,  between  the  years  1530  and  1540,  Rabelais,  Marot, 
Servetus,  and  other  illustrious  men  of  learning  or  letters  passed 
several  years,  and  where  many  others  were  frequent  visitors, 
must  have  contrasted  with  Paris  in  the  freedom,  and  sur- 
passed all  other  French  towns  in  the  activity,  of  its  intel- 
lectual life;  and  how  in  the  Lyons  press,  whence  had  issued 
the  first  French  books  ever  printed  in  France,  and  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  largely  extended  its  operations,  this  activity 
and  freedom  most  significantly  reflected  themselves.  Lyons  was 
Etienne  Dolet's  home  for  twelve  years,  during  the  last  seven  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  productive 
printing  presses  of  the  city.  He  thereby,  as  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  state,  by  no  means  forfeited  his  position  as  a  man  of  letters ; 
indeed,  the  functions  of  printers  such  as  Dolet  or  the  Stephani 
were  primarily  those  of  scholars,  and  his  setting  up  of  a  press  of 
his  own  represents  rather  the  consummation  than  the  termina- 
tion of  his  literary  career.  That  career  is  in  many  respects 
typical  of  the  lives  of  the  humanists  in  general,  though  few  of 
these  were  the  equals  of  Dolet  in  productive  energy,  and  none 
can  have  surpassed  him  in  quarrelsomeness.  He  by  no  means 
belonged  to  that  species  of  humanists  which  is  the  least  in- 
teresting to  posterity,  and  which  Erasmus  condemned  several 
centuries  ago,  though  its  shortcomings  are  occasionally  pro- 
claimed as  a  matter  of  recent  discovery.  He  was  a  student  of 
matter  as  well  as  of  form.  His  great  lexicographical  work  on  the 
Latin  tongue  only  missed  a  more  enduring  fame  by  reason  (as  we 
think  Mis  Christie  satisfactorily  shows)  of  a  method  of  arrange- 
ment which  the  public  was  too  indolent  to  accept.  In  several 
other  works  he  showed  himself  a  scholar  and  a  poet  of  mark ; 
and  as  a  translator  from  Latin  into  French  he  achieved  an  endur- 
ing success  with  so  difficult  an  original  as  the  Epistles  of  Cicero 
to  his  Friends.  But  his  strongest  bent  seems  to  have  been  towards 
historical  composition  ;  though  of  the  history  of  his  own  times, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  opus  magnum  of  his  life,  he  was  des- 
tined only  to  accomplish  a  fragment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  un- 
fortunately lived  long  enough  to  quarrel  with  nearly  all  the  friends 
with  whose  name  his  own  is  linked  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity, 
besides  incurring  the  contempt  of  Erasmus,  the  grave  censure  of 
Melanchthon,  and  the  furious  wrath  of  Scaliger.  The  raking  to- 
gether of  the  dust  and  ashes  of  these  dead  quarrels  is  not  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  task  of  the  literary  biographer ;  and  Mr. 
Christie  has  had  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  such  labour  to 
undergo  in  narrating,  with  a  candour  which  is  too  inevitably 
damaging  to  his  hero,  Dolet's  quarrel  with  Sussaneau,  his  quarrel 
with  Voulte,  and  his  quarrel  with  Rabelais.  That  with  Marot 
remains  open  to  question  ;  and  if  in  the  days  of  his  final  troubles 
Dolet  was  abandoned  by  his  old  correspondent  Boyssonne,  those 
troubles  and  not  himself  may  have  been  the  determining  cause  of  the 
desertion.  Perhaps  it  shonid  be  added  that  in  his  purely  domestic 
relations,  of  which  the  Genethliacum  remains  as  a  pleasing 
monument,  he  seems  to  have  been  far  happier  than  in  his  dealings 
with  most  of  his  literary  f  riends  and  acquaintances. 

As  to  the  troubles  aforesaid,  it  is  at  least  manifest  that 
they  were  not  of  sudden  growth.  We  are  reluctant  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  two  interpretations  of  facts  differing  so 
widely  as  those  of  Mr.  Christie  and  M.  Baudrier,  who  happen 
to  be  in  all  probability  the  two  authorities  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  At  all  events,  however,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  proceedings  against  Dolet  represent  accumulations  of 
wrath  to  which  many  sources  had  on  many  occasions  contri- 
buted, and  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  have  a  place  among  the 
numerous  printers  and  booksellers  whose  names,  as  Mr.  Christie 
reminds  us,  are  recorded  in  the  grand  Martyrology.  Un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  bitterest  animosities  which  he  had 
aroused  against  him  was  that  of  his  own  fellow-traders,  the 
printers  of  Lyons,  whose  jealousy  he  had  provoked  by  a  royal 
privilege  secured  by  his  pertinacious  efforts,  and  whose  fears 
he  had  excited  by  siding  with  the  workmen  against  the  masters 
in  one  of  those  trade  disputes  indigenous  to  the  Lyons  soil. 
His  patrons  were  dead ;  his  friends  he  had  alienated  or  lost ; 
whatever  offence  he  gave,  there  seemed  no  kindly  shield  left  to 
cover  it.  And  from  his  youth  up  it  had  been  his  habit  to  give 
offence,  where  the  strongest  considerations  to  the  contrary  had  not 
intervened.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  serious 
Lutheran  leanings ;  and,  as  Mr.  Christie  shows,  not  only  were  the 
suspicions  of  atheism  against  him  groundless,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  of  him  even  as  what  might  be  vaguely  termed  an 
irreligious  man.  But  he  was  suspect  nevertheless,  and  though  a 
member  of  a  profession  in  which,  even  in  the  relatively  free  atmo- 
sphere of  Lyons,  caution  was  the  first  law  of  existence,  he  was 
clearly  unable  to  restrain  his  tongue  even  before  he  gave  his 
enemies  the  chance  of  a  printed  scandal.  When  at  last  he  laid 
himself  open  in  this  way,  his  offences  were  of  so  slight  a  nature 
(though  they  included  the  wittiest  of  his  productions  cited  by 
Mr.  Christie,  an  epigram  on  "  the  dead  to  the  world  :' — to  wit,  the 
monks),  that  the  burning  of  the  books  which  contained  them 
was  deemed  a  sufficient  sentence.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
a  new  prosecution  followed ;  and  this  time  the  charge  against  him 
was  a  capital  one,  and  the  tribunal  before  which  it  was  brought 
was  the  Inquisition.  Condemned  by  this  tribunal,  and  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  he  appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
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and  uioanwhilo  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  tho  chivalrous  advocacy 
of  the  King's  reader,  the  famous  DuchiUel  (now  Bishop  of  Tulle), 
in  order  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  t ho  sovereign, 

Tho  narrative  acquires  a  powerful  interest,  sustained  by  various 
unexpected  turns,  us  it  draws  towards  its  catastrophe.  From  his 
prison  Dblet  had  loudly  impugned  both  t l>o  wisdom  and  tho  law- 
tulness  of  his  condemnation;  yet  with  King  Francis  I.  tho  plead- 
ing' of  Duehatel  and  tho  ronu'inbranco  of  his  own  better  Self  had 
nevertheless  prevailed  over  tho  growing  inlluences  of  bigotry. 
A  pardon  was  granted,  and  an  attonipt  to  detain  tho  prisoner  on 
nn  earlier  criminal  charge  of  a  totally  different  character  was 
promptly  defeated  by  the  issue  of  further  letters  patent.  Dolet 
returned  a  free  man  to  his  Lyons  printing-office.  Soon,  however, 
another  prosecution  was  upon  him,  and  he  was  in  prison  onco 
more,  charged  (probably  quite  falsely)  with  having  introduced 
into  Paris  a  number  of  prohibited  books,  including  translations  of 
Holy  Scripture  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  He  very  cleverly  con- 
trived to  escape,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  series  of  poems 
which — in  part  allusion  to  the  poetical  designation  given  by  Clement 
Marot  to  his  imprisonment  for  heresy — be  entitled  Le.  Second 
Enfer.  These  verses  prove  not  only  that  Dolet  was  possessed  of 
true  courage,  but  also  that  he  had  in  him  a  vein  of  true  poetry. 
As  regards  his  courage,  we  quote  half  a  dozen  lines  from  a  poem 
addressed  to  King  Francis  I. : — 

II  n'est  pas  temps,  oros,  quo  tu  t'endormcs, 
Roy  nompareil,  des  vcrtueux  le  pere  : 
Emends  til  point,  an  vray,  quel  vitupere 
Ces  ennemys  de  virtue  te  pourcliassent, 
Ouand  les  sgavants  de  ton  royaume  ils  chassent, 
Ou  les  cliasscr  a  tout  le  moins  pretendent  ? 

These  poems,  in  a  spirit  of  touching  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  of  which  he  manifestly  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
champion,  Dolet  proposed  to  present  to  the  King,  after  having  had 
them  printed  at  Lyons  in  a  volume  also  containing  two  Platonic 
(or  rather  pseudo- Platonic)  dialogues  translated  by  himself.  One 
of  them,  the  A.viochus,  contains,  as  part  of  an  argument  cited  by 
Socrates  from  Prodicus,  the  following  words  descriptive  of  the 
state  of  a  man  after  death  : — crv  yap  ovk  eerei.  These  words  the 
translator  had  amplified  into  "  Attend  u  que  tu  ne  scras  plus  rien 
dm  tout..''  Poems  and  translations  were  boldly  brought  across  the 
frontier  by  Dolet  and  committed  to  the  press  at  Lyons.  But 
probably  before  their  publication  there,  the  daring  author  was 
himself  arrested — as  Mr.  Christie  thinks,  at  Troyes  iu  Champagne, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  King.  The  prisoner  was  immediately 
taken  to  Paris,  where,  after  nearly  two  years,  on  August  2nd,  1546, 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  him  by  the  First  President  of 
the  Parliament.  The  passage  in  his  translation  of  the  Axiochm, 
with  the  heterodoxy  involved  in  it,  certainly  constituted  one 
of  the  charges  against  him ;  for  it  is  known  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  November  1 544  to  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne.  But 
was  the  persecution  mainly  based  upon  this  ridiculous  charge,  or 
upon  the  sale  of  the  prohibited  books,  or  upon  something  further  ? 
Is  there  any  special  significance  in  the  fact  that  he  was  ordered  to 
be  put  to  the  torture  before  his  execution,  in  order  that  he  might 
inform  of  his  companions ;  or  in  the  further  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence that,  if  he  should  cause  any  scandal  or  utter  any  blasphemy, 
bis  tongue  should  be  cut  out,  and  he  should  be  burnt  alive  ? 
At  any  rate,  the  verses  which  he  wrote  in  the  Conciergerie, 
shortly  before  he  was  burnt  to  death  on  the  Place  Maubert,  are 
worthy  to  be  remembered  as  not  less  noble,  while  better  authenti- 
cated, than  the  famous  lines  supposed  to  have  been  written  under 
similar  circumstances  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  And,  even  more 
strikingly,  the  fine  epitaph  in  which  a  contemporary  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  the  martyr  of  the  Renaissance,  recalls  in  its  con- 
cluding lines  the  often-quoted  noble  conceit  of  Fuller  concerning 
the  ashes  of  the  father  of  the  Reformation : — ■ 

"  Mort  est  Dolet,  et  par  feu  consomme. 
01)  !  quel  malheur !  oh  que  la  perte  est  grande  ; 
Mais  quoy  !  en  France  on  a  accoustumo 
Toujours  donuer  a  tel  saint  tel  offrande. 
Bret',  mourir  faut  ;  car  l'esprit  ne  demande, 
Qif  issir  du  corps,  et  tost  estre  de'livre, 
l'our  en  repos  ailleurs  s'en  alter  vivre." 
Cost  ee  qu'il  dit,  sur  le  point  de  brusler 
Pendant  en  haut,  tenant  ses  yeux  en  l'air  : 
"  Va-t-en,  esprit,  droit  an  ciel  pur  et  munde, 
Et  toy,  mon  corps,  au  gru  de  vent  voler, 
Comme  mon  nom  voloit  parmy  le  monde  ! " 


LIFE  OF  SIR  ROWLAND  HILL.* 

(  Sec 0  n  d  No  Wee.) 

VARIOUS  circumstances  had  turned  Rowland  Hill's  at- 
tention to  postal  matters  tolerably  early ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  regular  scheme  of  general  reform,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  mechanical  improvements  of  detail,  suggested  itself  to 
him  until  lie  had  begun  his  work  as  Secretary  to  the  South 
Australian  Colonization  Commission.  As  a  devout  Free-trader, 
he  had  long  had  a  general  confidence  in  the  elasticity  of  the 
revenue :  and  the  notorious  inconveniences,  inequalities,  and 
hardships  of  the  existing  postal  system  soon  drew  his  attention  to 
this  tax,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  as  one  which  might  be  lowered 
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with  tho  greatest  amount  of  advantage  to  tho  people.  Tho  idea 
of  penny  postage,  however,  was  not  reached  at  onco,  or  in  any 
haphazard  manner,  but  limply  by  a  laborious  process  of  calcula- 
tion of  tho  actual  expenses  of  collection,  transmission,  and 

delivery)  tho  data  being  obtained  by  much  study  of  lilnc-books. 
lu  these  studies  Mr.  Hill  was  a  good  deal  assisted  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, member  for  Greenock,  who  himself  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
many  details  of  reform  introduced  into  the  Post  OHice.  All  this, 
however,  was  merely  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  tho  pam- 
phlet on  postal  reform  which  Rowland  Hill,  duly  encouraged 
by  a  family  council,  at  last  laid  before  tho  Government 
and  then  before  tho  public.  It  seems  really  remarkable  that 
only  threo  years  should  have  elapsed  bofore  penny  postage  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  Considering  tho  usual  slowness  of  such 
things,  considering  the  certainty  of  a  diminution  of  revenue  for  tho 
time,  it  is  rather  more  remarkable  that  it  ever  got  a  chance  of  being 
tried.  But  at  the  present  day  the  most  curious  thing  is  the  opposi- 
tion with  which  what  are  now  the  most  familiar  parts  of  the  scheme, 
tho  use  of  envelopes  and  the  vise  of  adhesive  stamps,  were  received. 
Only  the  very  youngest  reader  can  fail,  however,  to  remember  a  time 
when  it  was  still  no  very  uncommon  thing  to  find  on  the  break-* 
fast-table  a  letter  folded  up  and  directed  on  the  same  piece  oi 
paper,  instead  of  being  enclosed  in  one  of  the  "  little  bags  called 
envelopes."  Stamps  themselves  were  confessedly  an  afterthought, 
the  inventor  having  originally  limited  his  -  plan  to  stamped 
envelopes  or  wrappers.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  now  familiar 
thing  is  described  laboriously  by  the  father  of  it: — "  A  small 
stamped  detached  label — say  about  an  inch  square — which,  if  pre- 
pared with  a  glutinous  wash  on  the  back,  may  be  aflixed.': 
When  the  Bill  for  establishing  penny  postage  became  law,  it 
was  natural  that  some  position  should  be  assigned  to  the  in- 
ventor which  might  enable  him  to  supervise  the  carrying  out 
of  his  plan,  to  which  the  actual  authorities  of  the  Post  Office 
were  avowedly  hostile.  The  question  how  this  was  to  be  done 
was  of  course  a  difficult  one ;  but  it  was  certainly  solved  in 
the  worst  possible  way — a  way  which  put  the  inventor  him- 
self in  a  position  as  false  as  it  was  precarious,  and  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  annoyances  which  he  afterwards 
underwent,  as  well  as  of  a  certain  amount  of  general  unpopularity 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  other  public  benefactors,  attended  him. 
He  was  appointed  for  two  years  only  to  a  post  in  the  Treasury, 
created  for  the  purpose  and  incapable  of  being  designated  by  any 
very  exact  title.  To  say  that  he  was  a  kind  of  Treasury  watcher 
over  the  Post  Office  would  be  rather  invidious  than  inaccurate.  It 
was  not  likely  that  such  a  position  would  conciliate  the  actual 
Post  Office  authorities  to  him,  and  its  creation  was  utterly  illogical. 
If  those  authorities  could  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  reforms,  he 
was  superfluous  ;  if  they  could  not,  they  should  have  been  removed, 
and  he  should  have  been  put  in  their  position.  The  precariousness 
of  his  appointment,  moreover,  was  obviously  a  mistake ;  and 
it  is  only  fair,  when  we  see  the  very  natural  irritation  with 
which  Sir  Rowland  speaks  of  the  Tories  who  removed  him, 
to  remember  that  their  Whig  predecessors  had  deliberately  and 
obstinately  refused  to  make  the  appointment  other  than  temporary. 
However,  awkward  as  was  the  position  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, he  made  the  most  of  it  to  further  the  object  he  had  at 
heart.  The  covers  and  stamps  were  at  last  issued  to  the  public  ; 
both  being  greeted  with  a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  imagine  what  evil  spirit  could  have  induced  anyone  to 
fix  on  the  preposterous  device  which  Mulready  drew  for  the 
covers,  and  of  which  a  representation  is  given  here.  But  an 
article  of  comment,  also  given,  supplies  a  pleasant  notion  of  the 
amenities  of  the  British  newspaper  only  forty  years  ago.  The 
unlucky  design  just  mentioned  is  not  abused  much  more  than  it  de- 
serves ;  but  Mr.  Hill  himself  is  elegantly  described  as  "  obtaining 
i,50oZ.  a  year  for  strutting  about  the  Post  Office  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  nothing  to  do,  like  a  lish  out  of  water." 

The  History  of  Penny  Postage  enters  minutely  into  all  the 
difficulties  and  vicissitudes  of  the  years  in  which  the  scheme 
was  launched,  and  in  which,  as  indeed  at  later  times,  the 
author's  mechanical  inventiveness  and  that  of  his  family  were 
nearly  as  frequently  called  into  requisition  as  his  powers  of 
organization.  But,  awkward  as  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  to  apply  leverage  to  the  Post  Office,  even  that  awkward 
position  at  length  gave  way  under  him.  The  Whigs  went 
out,  the  Tories  came  in ;  and  the  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, never  very  favourable  to  the  scheme,  naturally  looked 
first  of  all  at  the  diminution  of  the  revenue.  This,  though 
transient  and  much  exaggerated,  was  of  course  a  fact,  and  an  un- 
avoidable fact.  Penny  postage  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  but  its 
author  could,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Rowland  Hill  was  cut 
adrift.  His  repute  for  organizing  energy  was,  however,  so  high 
that,  pecuniarily  speaking,  the  loss  was  a  gain  to  him.  Various 
public  Companies,  and  in  particular  the  London  and  Biighton 
Railway,  gladly  claimed  him,  and  during  the  years  iu  which  he 
was  out  of  office  M3  income  frequently  reached  an  amount  equal 
to  four  times  his  official  salary,  while  a  testimonial  amounting  to 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  pounds  was  collected  to  make  up  to 
him  for  the  unhandsome  treatment  which  he  had  certainly  re- 
ceived, though,  it  must  be  repeated,  that  treatment  was  in  effect 
Mr.  Baring's  fault,  and  not  "Mr.  Goulburn's.  This  testimonial 
was  regarded,  as  one  of  his  friends  happily  told  him,  as  a  re- 
tainer to  keep  him  ready  to  accept  service  in  the  Post  Office, 
when  the  opportunity  came  and  his  political  friends  returned 
to  office.  They  did  return,  and  Rowland  Hill  was  reinstated, 
though  in  the  same  awkward  way  in  which  he  had  been  originally 
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installed  by  the  same  persons.  He  was  not,  indeed,  replaced  at  the 
Treasury,  and  the  ridiculous  nominal  separation  from  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  was  really  engaged  was  done  away  with.  But 
an  arrangement  almost  more  certain  to  produce  friction  was  resorted 
to.  The  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  was  retained  in  his  position, 
and  Rowland  Hill  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  relation  of  these  two  high  functionaries  was  very  ill  defined. 
The  elder  and  more  highly-paid  functionary  naturally  declined  to 
acknowledge  the  equality  of  his  supplanter.  The  new-comer  as 
naturally  asserted  it,  and  the  result  was  what  Lord  Hardwicke, 
their  chief,  not  inappropriately  defined  as  two  Kings  of  Brentford, 
though,  unluckily, the  Post  Office  sovereigns  were  not  so  amicable 
in  their  relations  as  their  prototypes.  However,  at  the  cost  of  much 
.  friction  and  unpleasantness,  and  of  a  most  improper  call  on  Mr. 
Hill's  energies,  things  went  on  somehow,  and  at  last,  after  many 
years,  he  became  sole  Secretary,  aud  held  the  post  until  a  period 
which  most  of  the  readers  of  this  book  can  remember  well  enough. 
He  could  then  carry  out  his  plans,  or  such  of  them  as  he  had  net 
previously  succeedtd,  in  spite  of  opposition,  in  carrying  out,  and 
reforms  and  administrative  improvements  of  all  sorts  were  rapidly 
introduced.  Mechanically,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  was 
the  ingenious  device  for  automatically  delivering  and  collecting 
bags  from  the  night  mail  trains,  which  was  perfected  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Pearson  Hill.  Economically,  the  palm  must  be  given  to 
the  plan  of  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  The  credit  of  this  sug- 
gestion is  here  fully  and  fairly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Sikes,  of  Hudders- 
lield,  who,  we  believe,  is  still  living,  and  whose  part  in  the 
matter  is  scarcely  so  generally  recognized  as  it  should  be.  In 
1 064  Sir  Rowland  resigned,  and  outlived  his  resignation  fifteen 
years,  enjoying  during  that  time  the  Parliamentary  grant  of 
20,000^.  which  had  been  made  him  in  lieu  of  the  very  inade- 
quate pension  to  which,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  his  entry 
into  the  public  service,  he  was  formally  entitled.  His  life  was 
thus,  despite  its  labours,  an  unusually  prolonged  one.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  he  got  off  scot-free.  If  the  good 
fortune  of  his  outward  circumstances  and  the  family  affection 
which  he  enjoyed  prevented  the  last  fifth  of  his  life  from  being 
mere  labour  and  sorrow,  the  record  of  his  physical  weakness  is 
painful  to  read.  His  over-wrought  brain  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  noise  or  any  irritating  motion,  and  regular  exercise  was 
impossible  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Fortunately  his  eye- 
sight did  not  fail  him,  and  he  was  a  reader  almost  to  the  last. 

In  reading  this  life  of  one  who,  in  his  way,  was  "ever  a  fighter," 
and  who  was  not  unfrequently  made  to  undergo  some  severe 
reverses,  one  naturally  asks  oneself  the  question  whether  these 
reverses  were  altogether  unmerited.  Frequently  they  were,  as,  for 
instance,  iu  the  famous  "  Lord's  Day  Observance  "  scare,  during 
which  Rowland  Hill  was  actually  persecuted  and  vilipended  as  a 
Sabbath-breaker  for  instituting  reforms  which  gave  the  servants  of 
the  Post  Office  a  very  large  increase  of  rest  on  Sundays.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  had  become,  by  the  time  of  his  second 
entrance  into  the  public  service,  almost  a  man  of  one  idea,  and 
that  to  that  idea  he  made  some  sacrifices  which  a  perfectly 
discreet  person  might  not  have  made.  A  very  curious  story 
is  told  here  of  his  meeting  Garibaldi  at  dinner  and  interrogating 
him  on  the  state  of  the  Italian  Post  Office,  which  made 
his  brother  Matthew,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  suggest  that 
when  he  got  to  Heaven  he  would  probably  stop  to  cross-question 
St.  Peter  on  the  number  of  deliveries  per  day  in  the  celestial 
regions.  This  devotion  to  his  ideal  may  sometimes  have  induced 
an  appearance  of  ungraciousness.  In  his  almost  ferocious  deter- 
mination to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Ofiice,  so  that  the 
prophesied  recovery  of  the  revenue  might  take  place,  he  did  things 
whicli  must  have  made  him  very  unpopular.  Thus  he  found  that 
a  custom  had  existed  in  the  Office  of  construing  a  fortnight's 
holiday  to  mean  leave  of  absence  for  fourteen  working  days. 
Technically,  no  doubt,  this  was  an  abuse,  and  must  have  resulted 
in  a  certain  increase  of  expenditure.  But  when  one  thinks  of  the 
great  gain  to  a  hard-worked  clerk  of  being  able  to  start  on  Saturday 
:.nd  return  on  Monday,  especially  in  days  when  Sunday  loco- 
motion was  even  more  difficult  than  at  present,  and  of  the  dispro- 
portionate irritation  which  the  retrenchment  of  small  privileges 
always  causes,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  let  things  alone.  Again,  the  perpetual  efforts  which  he 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  doubtless  mischievous  friction  at  the 
Office  by  getting  his  rival,  Colonel  Maberly,  shelved,  were  beyond 
all  question  disinterested,  and  intended  only  to  further  the  public 
sen  ice.  But  they  must  have  had,  to  say  the  least,  a  disagreeable 
appearance  to  successive  Postmasters-General  and  successive  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer. 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  book,  according  to  Sir  Row- 
laud's  own  desire,  necessarily  exhibits  all  these  tracasseries  at 
somewhat  inordinate  length,  while  it  keeps  out  of  sight  the  merits 
and  attractions  of  the  author's  private  character.  Probably  no 
man  ever  went  less  out  of  his  way  to  represent  himself  in  a 
favourable  light,  or  to  allure  the  reader  by  anecdote  or  gossiping 
detail,  than  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  this  History  of  Penny  Postage. 
He  must  have  been  constantly  in  contact  with  men  whose  words 
and  actions  would  be  interesting  to  the  public;  but  he  rarely  con- 
descends to  an  anecdote.  It  is  certain  that  this  was  not  from 
want  of  material,  and  a  few  rare  exceptions  make  it  equally  certain 
that  it  was  not  from  want  of  faculty  to  work  that  matftial  up.  A 
page  of  the  first  volume  contains  as  characteristic  a  sketch  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  two  as  pithy  apophthegms  ("  I  can  under- 
stand your  physical  force  men,  but  as  for  your  moral  force  men  I'm 
d  il  if  1  know  what  they  mean,"  aud  "  I  can't  think  why  a  man 


can't  talk  of  penny  postage  without  going  into  a  passion  "),  as  auv 
lover  of  personal  gossip  can  demand.  But,  as  a  rule,  and  unless  the 
idol  was  directly  concerned,  Sir  Rowland  is  very  chary  of  such 
things,  while  he  spares  hardly  a  letter  of  complaint  against  Colonel 
Maberly  the  obstructive  Secretary,  or  a  minute  of  expostulation 
with  backsliding  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Dr.  Hill  has 
wisely  struck  out  much  of  this,  and  relegated  much  more  to  the 
appendix ;  but  of  the  three  "  books  "  of  which  the  two  volumes  con- 
sist, his  own — the  first  and  third— so  much  exceed  the  second  in 
interest  and  merit,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  for  the  re- 
fashioning of  the  whole  on  the  same  plan,  now  that  the  droits 
a'auteur  have  been  duly  acknowledged  by  the  appearance  of  the 
History.  We  cannot  better  conclude  this  review  than  with  a  plea- 
sant anecdote  which  Dr.  Hill  tells  of  his  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother :— "  I  know  not  whether  my  grandfather  had  any  rivals. 
But  a  story  that  is  told  of  his  old  age  leads  me  to  think  that  he 

must  have  had  at  least  one  His  wife,  when  they  had  been 

married  close  on  fifty  years,  one  day  called  him,  with  a  Birminu- 
ham  plainness  of  speech,  an  old  fool.  A  child  who  was  staying 
in  the  house  overheard  him  as  he  left  the  room,  and  slowly  went 
up  the  stairs,  muttering  to  himself,  '  Humph !  she  called  me  an 
old  fool !  An  old  fool ! '  Then  he  stopped,  and  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  till  suddenly  rubbing  his  hands  together,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  A  lucky  dog  I  was  to  get  her  though  ! These  little 
things  are  the  salt  of  biography,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Hill,  if  left  to  himself,  could  have  seasoned  the  record  of  his 
uncle's  combatant  period  with  plenty  of  them. 


FAR  OUT,  OR  ROVINGS  RETOLD.* 

rjPIIAT  Colonel  Butler  could  cleverly  describe  the  savage  men 
J-  and  savage  manners  of  North  America  we  already  knew  from 
his  Great  Lone  Land.  The  present  volume,  which  is  chiefly  composed 
of  reprints  of  magazine  articles,  reminds  us  that  he  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  natives  besides  the  Red  Indian.  He  is  familiar  with 
Zulus  and  Basutos,  and  with  Greek  sufferers  from  Turkish  mis- 
rule in  Cyprus.  And,  though  his  diction  is  occasionally  exuberant 
and  his  stories  of  life  in  camp  and  at  new  settlements  in  the  far 
West  have  a  tinge  of  sameness,  he  can  claim  to  be  a  keen  ob- 
server and  a  fearless  critic.  Not  in  the  least  blind  to  the  failings 
of  uncivilized  races,  he  is  severe  on  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived from  white  men  ;  and  unscrupulous  Yankees  come  in  for 
condemnation  equally  with  the  pugnacious  colonists  of  Natal. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  out  the  smallest  connexion  between 
the  various  chapters  of  this  work,  or  even  to  do  more  than  guess 
at  the  dates  or  periods  of  each  visit.  But  every  chapter  is  marked 
by  a  thirst  for  adventure,  by  the  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery, 
and  by  a  love  of  fair  play.  Perhaps  we  have  a  little  too  much  of 
glowing  sunsets,  odorous  pine  forests,  skies  intensely  blue,  peaks 
of  eternal  snow,  weird  sounds  and  whispering  trees.  But  these 
pages  are  full  of  life,  and  the  observations  are  epigrammatic  and 
pithy,  and  several  of  the  anecdotes  are  racy,  if  not  wholly  new. 
An  American  informed  the  owner  of  a  dog  that  he  had  never 
"  druv  "  those  animals,  but  that  the  language  "  that  had  most 
cussing  in  it "  was  the  best  for  that  purpose.  A  Britisher  in 
primitive  Califoruian  society  is  described  as  a  man  who  is  "  put 
out,"  because,  in  his  travels,  his  club  has  not  been  sent  on  just  one 
day  ahead  of  him.  English  travellers  generally  are  requested  to 
bear  in  mind  that  America  is  only  a  "  semi-tropical  England, 
minus  the  Norman  Conquest."  In  the  same  vein  British  Columbia, 
despite  its  vast  area,  is  only  one  "  long  waggon  road,  with  a  gold 
mine  at  one  end  and  a  seaport  at  the  other  " ;  and  "  the  highest 
extreme  of  American  snobbishness  is  but  Anglo-Saxon  vulgarity 
run  to  seed." 

The  civilization  which  fights  hard  to  win  a  victory  over  wastes 
and  wildernesses,  and  which  is  represented  by  a  group  of  log  huts 
and  an  occasional  "  store,"  has  been  often  described  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  very  striking  in  what  is  intended  for  a  ghost  story  con- 
nected with  the  burial  of  a  fur-hunter,  but  is  really  explicable,  like 
scores  of  these  tales,  by  the  natural  cries  of  animals  acting  on  an 
excitable  Canadian  and  a  nervous  Scotch  clerk,  who  were  convey- 
ing the  dead  body  to  its  resting-place  at  Fort  Simpson.  We  prefer 
to  hear  Colonel  Butler  on  the  Territory  of  Oregon  and  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  He  scarcely  finds  language  strong  enough  to 
express  the  fatal  mistake  which  England  made  in  abandoning  to 
America  the  wealth  of  forest,  sea,  and  mountain  comprised  in  the 
former  territory.  Splendid  rivers,  lofty  timber,  broad  lands  waving 
with  corn,  orchards  heavy  with  fruit,  a  bright  sun  and  a  blue  sky, 
make  it  all  that  any  emigrant  could  desire.  Locomotion  is  of 
course  still  in  its  early  stages  of  development,  but  a  journey  of 
sixteen  hours  on  a  rough  coach,  ending  in  a  roadside  inn  with  its 
damp  bread  and  greasy  meat,  we're  in  a  measure  compensated  by 
views  of  snow-capped  peaks  and  by  an  exhilarating  climate.  If  we 
are  to  credit  Colonel  Butler,  the  winter  is  not  too  cold  nor  the 
summer  too  hot.  The  peaks  remind  him  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
plains  and  pastures  of  Somersetshire.  Yet  mountains  and  forests,  and 
some  three  thousand  miles  of  shore,  fanned  by  the  soft  breezes 
of  the  Pacific,  sound  tame  by  the  side  of  the  Valley  of  Marvels. 
The  discovery  of  this  secluded  spot  is  due,  we  are  reminded,  to 
certain  farmers,  harried  by  the  repeated  forays  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians  whom  the  most  practised  trackers  could  not  follow  to 
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their  lair.     Rallied  in  successive  attempts,  :i  party  of  these  farmeis 

at  last  swore  they  would  stick  to  the  next  track  of  their  enemies 

till  thej  van  them  to  earth.  Alter  day?  of  pursuit  t hoy  eaine  on 
that  vast  depression  which,  like  the  fabled  Valley  of  Diamonds  in 
the  Arabian  Xiy/its,  had  kept  out  the  civilized  world  by  a  sheer 
■wall  of  rock  more  than  2,500  feet  in  height.  Colonel  Butler 
laments  over  cockneys  and  innkeepers  who  profane  this  wonder- 
land ;  but  we  pat  her  from  his  description  that  it  has  features 
which  are  proof  against  the  jaunty  impertinence  of  tourists. 
Cascades  which  take  leaps  of  live  hundred  feet  and  more  at  a.  time; 
green  meadows  watered  by  a  pellucid  stream  ;  trees,  of  which  the 
summits,  like  those  described  by  Virgil,  are  beyond  the  flight  of  an 
arrow,  and  are  of  an  age  which  mocks  at  ordinary  dates  ;  forests 
of  magnificent  pines  without  any  undergrowth  of  jungle;  and  one 
celebrated  rock  which  rises  out  of  the  very  centre  of  the  valley, 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  tho  wall  from  which  the  traveller  looks 
down — all  combine  to  produce  a  picture  which  no  vulgarity  can 
well  degrade  or  spoil.  And  the  sharp  American  who  boasted  that 
he  would  build  an  hotel  and  make  his  fortune  at  the  very  foot  of 
one  of  these  gigantic  waterfalls  was  only  anticipating  the  peremp- 
tory requirements  of  civilization  on  its  travels.  There  is  no  reason 
why  pilgrimages  to  what  the  author  terms  a  "  vast  cathedral  "  de- 
signed by  Nature  should  not  be  associated  with  that  ordinary 
amount  of  comfort  which  Captain  Absolute  tells  Lydia  Languish 
may,  after  all,  be  endured. 

A  chapter  on  Afghanistan  is  a  curious  sequel  to  the  Yose- 
niite  Valley  ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  neither  by  skilful  treat- 
ment nor  condensed  information  does  Colonel  Butler  throw  any 
new  light  011  a  difficult  and  disputed  subject.  Indeed  he  con- 
fines himself  to  a  very  brief  description  of  its  physical  features 
and  its  early  history,  and  to  the  campaign  which  ended  with 
the  triumphs  of  Pollock  and  Nott.  Moreover,  he  describes  the 
invasion  and  occupation  of  1838-9,  and  our  departure  in  1842,  as 
the  results  of  "  three  years'  wanderings  in  search  of  a  scientific 
frontier."  Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  Broughton  had  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for,  hut  they  are  not  responsible  for  a  clever  phrase  in- 
vented three  years  ago,  and  of  no  application  to  British  India 
while  the  Sikh  empire  was  still  unconquered.  In  this  chapter 
Colonel  Butler  informs  us  that,  "  where  the  great  range  of  the 
Hindu  Kosh  sinks  down  to  meet  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus,  a  vast 
mountain  cavern  is  called,  in  Sanskrit  lore,  the  Cave  of  Prome- 
theus." We  should  like  to  know  the  book  or  the  Pundit  respon- 
sible for  this  amazing  piece  of  information.  There  is,  we  believe,  a 
fanciful  connexion  between  the  Greek  Prometheus  and  the 
Sanskrit  Tramathana,  "  one  who  obtains  fire  by  rubbing  together 
two  pieces  of  wood'';  but  we  must  regard  the  statement  about 
this  cave  as  "  haphazard  "  and  not  "  scientific." 

With  the  Zulus  aud  the  Basutos  the  author  is  much  more  at 
home.  In  his  account  of  the  formation  of  Colonies,  Republics,  and 
Free  States  he  is  governed  by  one  dominant  idea.  The  native  is 
down-trodden,  injured,  and  driven  into  war.  The  English  settler 
holds  that  the  black  man  was  created  to  labour  for  the  white.  Out 
of  this  theory  arise  all  the  expeditions,  invasions,  seizures  of  terri- 
tory, and  arbitrary  determinations  of  boundaries  which  are  familiar 
to  those  who  study  South  African  politics.  Settlers  are  energetic, 
high-handed,  and  imperious.  Natives  fiercely  retaliate,  or  resort 
to  that  fraud  and  evasion  which  are  the  proverbial  resource  of 
the  weak.  Military  expeditions  are  easily  got  up,  or,  what  is 
worse,  a  sort  of  foray  called  a  "  commando  "  is  undertaken  "  to 
gratify  the  cupidity  or  vengeance  of  an  English  or  Dutch  farmer," 
and,  if  not  properly  controlled  by  the  leaders,  may  extend  to  a  night 
surprise,  the  destruction  of  crops  and  cattle,  aud  other  outrages 
•with  which  Irish  newspapers  have  just  made  every  one  familiar. 
Experience  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  between  the  English 
and  the  Oriental  or  the  dark-coloured  races  may  lead  men  to  en- 
dorse several  of  Colonel  Butler's  remarks ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
gives  us  hut  little  help  towards  a  settlement  of  such  problems. 
Nor  are  we  quite  prepared  to  agree  in  his  axiom  that  the  negro 
becomes  more  dishonest  from  mere  contact  with  civilization.  A 
similar  argument  has  been  used  bysome  reformers  who  contend  that, 
hut  for  British  officials  and  barristers,  Hindus  would  be  the  models 
of  candour  and  fair-dealing  which  they  are  vaguely  supposed  to  have 
been  under  the  administration  of  Akbar  or  Jehangir.  The 
author's  remarks  on  the  climate  of  Natal  and  the  neighbouring- 
States  are  more  pertinent  than  his  judgments  on  national  cha- 
racter. But  even  here  we  are  perplexed  by  seeming  contradic- 
tions. Natal  has  three  or  four  varieties  of  climate.  It  is  semi- 
tropical  at  the  coast,  and  is  exposed  to  frosts  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Coflee  and  sugar-cane  flourish  in  one  zone,  and  imported 
pines  and  oaks  grow  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  in  another.  The 
great  staple  is  Indian  corn ;  aud  there  are  rumours  of  South 
African  mineral  wealth — gold,  coal,  iron,  and  copper — hardly 
tapped  and  practically  inexhaustible.  But,  when  speculating 
whether  all  this  natural  wealth  might  not  attract  emigrants,  we 
are  reminded  of  useless  rivers,  shallow  harbours,  imperfect  com- 
munications, and  a  railroad  system  quite  in  its  infancy.  The 
only  thing  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute  or  doubt  is 
the  enormous  area  wanting  a  population.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  suspect  that  Natal  and  the  other  colonies  are  places 
where  Englishmen  can  only  achieve  independence  and  live  in 
tolerable  comfort;  they  will  not  make  their  fortunes,  and  they 
may  have  to  fight  for  what  they  have.  We  recollect  an  anecdote 
of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Smith,  not  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his 
account  of  the  native  chief  Moshesh,  about  whom  we  are  told  a 
good  deal.  The  conqueror  of  Aliwal,  at  a  conference  with  this 
potentate,  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms : — "  If  you, 


Moshesh,  obey  these  orders,  your  oxen  will  pot  fat,  and  you  will 
go  to  heaven."  Wo  much  fear  that  native  rulers  have  boon  used 
to  different  language  of  lato,  and  that,  money-making  apart, 
English  settlers  will  not  now  find  much  to  tempt  them  in  Natal, 
or  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zulus  and  I'.asutos. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  know  tho  precise  object  of  tho  author 
in  publishing  tho  chapter  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  tho  Peasant."  It  ia 
made  up  of  complaints  about  the  youth  and  rawness  of  recruitSj 
the  depopulation  of  Highland  glens,  tho  misgovornment  of 
Ireland,  what  sort  of  advico  Cromwell  gave  to  Hampden,  and 
what  was  said  by  a  clerical  magistrate  to  a  Methodist  preacher 
who  had  been  pressed  into  tho  army  somewhere  about  tho  date  oi 
Betting-en  or  Fontenoy.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Colonel 
Butler  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  recruit  an  army- 
equal  to  the  task  of  protecting  our  own  shores  from  invasion  and 
of  marching  right  through  Asia,  if  necessary,  it  would  bo  expedient 
to  give  the  peasant  some  sort  of  proprietary  or  permanent  right  in  the 
soil.  But  we  are  not  going  to  bo  tempted  into  a  disquisition  on 
this  tremendous  subject  by  a  few  vague  hints  thrown  out  in  a 
survey  which  ranges  from  Jemanpes  aud  Jena  to  XnkjESJSa  an<l 
the  Kedan. 

On  the  whole,  after  the  papers  on  Oregon  and  tho  Far  West,  we 
find  most  to  attract  us  in  the  trip  to  Cyprus.  We  do  not  agree 
with  the  author  in  thinking  that  in  popular  estimation  the 
cession  of  Cyprus  ever  stood  very  high.  No  trustworthy  writer 
ever  described  it  as  anything  beyond  an  island  of  fair  capa- 
bilities. Liberal  speakers  never  ceased  to  talk  of  it  as  a  hot- 
bed of  fever  and  a  political  mistake.  It  was,  almost  from  the  date 
of  its  cession,  reported  on  as  dusty,  barren  of  trees,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  send  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  hospital.  Nor  are  we  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  both  Larnaca  and  Nicosia  appeared  dirty  and 
squalid,  in  spite  of  minarets  and  mosques.  A  week's  acquaintance 
with  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  or  with  a  single  city  in  Asia  Minor,, 
should  have  prepared  Colonel  Butler  for  what  he  saw  when  one  of 
those  fresh  mornings,  which  he  so  loves  to  describe,  revealed  to 
him  a  succession  of  swamps  reeking  with  malaria,  watercourses 
without  water,  flat  mud  roofs,  fields  covered  with  thistles,  and  tele- 
graph posts  only  serving  to  point  the  contrast  between  English  civi- 
lization and  Turkish  misrule.  However,  matters  improved  on  a  visit 
to  Kyrenia,  and  to  a  monastery  which  the  author  calls  Bellapays. 
The  beauty  of  the  place  was  enhanced  by  the  hospitality  of  a 
Greek,  who  treated  Colonel  Butler  to  coil'ee  in  small  cups,  pre- 
serves of  fruits,  oranges,  pure  water,  and  a  glass  of  mastic. 
Similar  hospitality  was  afforded  him  at  the  monastery  of  Kiku, 
high  up  in  the  mountains.  A  monk  appeared  with  a  gun  and  an 
empty  game-bag,  but  the  traveller  was  welcomed  in  warm  and 
comfortable  quarters  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  was  refreshed  with  coffee  and  sweetmeats  and  Comman- 
deria  wine.  At  another  place  the  repast,  though  plentiful,  was 
not  quite  so  inviting  ;  and  it  is  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  future 
tourists  that,  of  all  indigestible  compounds,  nothing  equals  a  pre- 
paration of  walnuts  steeped  in  honey.  Of  the  administration  of 
the  island  Colonel  Butler  tells  us  little ;  but  we  gather  that,  be- 
tween corrupt  Turks  and  unskilled  Englishmen  ignorant  of  the 
language  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  benefits  of  British  ad- 
ministration have  not  been  sensibly  brought  home  to  the  people. 
But,  if  we  were  to  propound  reforms  for  the  assessment  aud  col- 
lection of  the  Cyprian  revenue,  we  should  stray  almost  as  far  from 
the  duty  of  a  critic  as  Oregon  and  the  Frazer  Itiver  are  from. 
Famagosta  and  Troados. 


HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY.* 

IN  the  present  tale  Mrs.  Oliphant  illustrates  a  proverb  which 
falls  in  very  aptly  -with  her  habitual  tone  of  thought  and 
opinion.  The  story  may  be  said  to  have  a  didactic  purpose ;  and 
it  addresses  itself  to  readers  whose  views  of  life  are  unformed  and 
still  need  the  check  of  experience,  and  who  are  also  uncritical 
enough  to  be  indifferent  how  a  groundwork  is  laid,  so  long  as 
it  furnishes  a  foundation  for  a  plot.  Thus  she  expects  them  to 
accept  as  probable,  or  at  least  as  possible,  the  position  that  a 
wise  statesman  of  European  celebrity,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
intellect,  should  practically  forget,  never  in  all  his  plans  take  into 
account,  the  fact  that  he  has  a  son  and  heir  living  no  farther 
oil'  than  Barbadoes,  and  should  treat  a  son  by  a  second  marriage 
as  the  inheritor  of  his  wealth  and  title.  For  readers  of  this 
tractable  order  the  author  can  trust  her  facile  pen  to  run  on  by  its 
own  impetus  on  any  congenial  topic,  and  such  is  the  scope 
and  moral  of  the  present  story.  When  her  line  is  to  show  that, 
whatever  people  profess,  they  are  all  guided  by  some  form  of 
self-interest  more  or  less  respectable ;  when  the  tone  taken  is  one- 
of  gentle  depreciation  of  the  pretensions  to  self-sacrifice  which 
a  high  profession  or  large  views  always  involve,  she  has  not 
far  to  seek  for  the  appropriate  language  and  actions  which  betray 
this  human  weakness — a  weakness  absolutely  universal  in  her  esti- 
mation. Some  principles  are  more  congenial  to  her  than  others,  but 
the  heroic  standard  is  never  reached  in  her  delineations,  and  it 
would  be  out  of  her  way  to  attempt  it.  This  is  a  pity,  for  though 
we  none  of  us  know  many  heroes,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  higher 
provinces  of  fiction  to  set  them  before  us.  Not  that  the  hero  of  a 
novel  need  be  perfect  in  order  to  fulfil  his  proper  office ;  but 
there  should  be  a  truth  and  consistency  in  his  course  ;  he  should 
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at  least  be  able  to  make  a  sacrifice,  aud  to  stand  bis  ground. 
Iu  the  present  instance,  tbe  motive  for  self-sacrifice  does  not  fall  in 
■with  tbe  reader's  sympatbies.    Tbe  mere  vanity  and  emptiness  of 
high  profession,  tbe  collapse  of  opinion  before  tbe  respectable 
temptations  of  life,  and  the  revelations  of  character  which  a  new 
state  of  things  brings  about,  find  a  happy  illustration,  and  be  is 
ready  to  believe  with  the  writer  in  tbe  probable  admixture  of  very 
inferior  elements,  as  well  as  mere  illusions  of  conceit  and  ignorance, 
in  many  a  case  which  has  tbe  air  of  noble  self-renunciation.  In 
the  present  story  tbe  mere  attempt  at  self-sacrifice  is  demoralizing. 
Deliberate  devotion  to  a  public  cause  involving  personal  ill  conse- 
quences is  apt,  no  doubt,  to  interfere  with  a  graceful  performance 
of  the  social  duties ;  but  seldom  has  fiction  shown  such  a  havoc 
of  them  as  follows  when  the  hero  offers  himself  a  victim  to  tbe 
cause  of  equality  and  the  rights  of  man.    We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  tbe  author,  amused  with  her  task,  and  in  full  swing  of 
illustration,  has  overstepped  her  intention,  and  miscalculated  tbe 
effect  of  the  portrait  upon  tbe  reader.    She  has  drawn  a  dis- 
agreeable character  with  some  truth,  but  apparently  she  does  not 
know  bow  disagreeable  tbe  fellow  is  whom  she  draws,  bow  utterly 
beyond  the  most  indulgent  toleration.  She  thinks  she  is  describing 
the  mere  wilfulness  of  youth  throwing  itself  into  new  ideas,  and 
expects  her  readers  to  see  a  good  side  wbicb  he  never  shows.  While 
be  is  constantly  surly,  bearish,  selfish,  undutiful,  even  to  brutality, 
he  is  the  idol  of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  of  Dolly,  the  young 
lady  who  presumes  to  be  in  love  with  him,  and  we  are  expected 
to  "see  with  their  eyes  as  well  as  our  own.    But  an  aristocratic 
air  which  seems  to  give  the  lie  to  bis  political  convictions  does 
not  really  atone  for  the  savagery  of  bis  manners.    Paul  is  not 
a  gentleman  living  in  an  illusion  and  playing  with  Chartism  ;  be 
is  not  a  gentleman  at  all,  nor  a  man  in  any  proper  sense. 

The  scene  of  bis  first  appearance  is  in  tbe  author's  bright 
and  pleasant,  though  somewhat  conventional,  manner.  As  usual 
with  her,  a  careful  description  of  bouse,  room,  and  surroundings  in- 
troduces us  to  a  cheerful  family  group.  A  beautiful  motber,  a 
pretty  daughter  and  children,  complete  a  picture  made  up  of  life, 
light,  warmth,  grace  of  motion,  and  general  domestic  comfort ;  upon 
which  the  hero  breaks  as  tbe  disturbing  element — also  an  arrange- 
ment of  effects  with  which  this  writer  makes  us  familiar.  The 
father,  Sir  William  Markham,  is  absent  in  London  on  his 
official  duties.  Paul,  who  has  been  professedly  staying  up  in  Oxford 
during  tbe  Long  Vacation  to  read,  does  not  appear  alone.  With 
him  comes  a  strange  figure,  a  being  of  a  description  altogether  out 
of  the  range  of  general  experience.  The  little  girls  see  in  him 
a  likeness,  in  appearance  and  get-up,  to  tbe  man  who  comes 
periodically  to  wind  up  the  clocks.  The  boys  have  darker  sus- 
picions. Paul  introduces  him  to  bis  mother  abruptly.  "  This  is 
Spears,  mamma.  This  is  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  to  all 
tbe  dons  put  together.  You  ought  to  be  proud  to  see  him  in 
your  bouse."  This  Spears  is  a  popular  agitator,  of  such  strong 
convictions  that  he  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  contradict  what 
-we  have  been  saying,  lie  is  clearly  a  favourite  with  the  author, 
but  not  the  less  does  she  expose  the  self-deception  which  puts 
Lis  sacrifices  to  a  cause  on  another  basis  than  that  assumed  by  him- 
self. Tbe  adoring  mother  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gracious  to 
her  sou's  friend  thus  commended,  but  she  is  altogether  in  a  maze. 
Easily  bewildered,  like  so  many  of  our  author's  fair  women,  she 
is  very  sweet  and  unassuming,  but  ignorant  of  any  class  except  her 
own,  in  which  she  is  a  leader.  She  is  giving  directions  about 
bis  room,  which  Spears  hears  and  interposes : — 

"  A  small  room  is  no  matter  to  me.  I'm  not  used  to  anything  different. 
In  such  a  career  as  mine  we're  glad  to  get  shelter  anywhere."  lie  laughed 
as  he  spoke  of  his  career.  What  was  his  career?  He  looked  as  if  he  ex- 
pected her  to  know.  Lady  Markham  concealed  her  perplexity  by  a  little 
bow. 

She  tenderly  reproaches  her  son  for  having  written  so  little 
lately,  "  You  boys  are  so  unsatisfactory."  His  last  letter  had  been 
from"  Yorkshire.    What  friends  bad  he  seen  there  ? 

"  I  was  nowhere  that  you  know  of,  at  least,"  said  Paul ;  "  I  was  -with 
Spears,  holding  meetings.  We  went  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  another. 
I  can't  tell  you  where  we  went ;  it  would  bo  harder  to  say  where  we  did 
not  go."  .  .  "  Wc  saw  a  great  many  Yorkshire  people  ;  but  I  go  where  I 
am  called,"  said  the  stranger,  "  not  only  where  there  are  people  I  know." 
Seen  in  the  full  light,  there  was  nothing  repulsive  or  disagreeable  about 
the  man  ....  he  sat  a  little  uneasily  upon  the  sofa  where  he  had  placed 
himself.  His  speech  was  unembarrassed,  but  nothing  else  about  him.  He 
was  out  of  place.  To  see  him  there  in  the  midst  of  this  family  it  was  as  if 
he  had  dropped  from  another  plauet ;  ho  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
specks.  But  his  speech  was  easy  enough,  though  nothing  else  ;  he  had  a 
fine  melodious  voice,  and  he  seemed  to  like  to  use  it. 

"  I  hope  we  did  good  work  there,"  he  said  ;  "  not.  perhaps,  of  a  kind  that 
you  would  admire,  mv  ladv,  but  from  my  point  of  view  excellent  work  ; 
and  Markham,  though  he"  is  a  young  aristocrat,  was  of  great  use.  An 
enthusiast  is  always  a  valuable  auxiliary.  I  do  not  knpw  when  I  have 
made  a  more  successful  round.    It  has  taken  me  just  a  week." 

Paul  has  brought  this  Trade-Union  delegate  to  bis  home  in  the  ab- 
sence of  bis  father.  When  Sir  William  comes  to  bear  of  it  he  is 
naturally  indignant,  and  angrily  reproves  his  son  for  bringing  a 
notorious  paid  agitator  to  his  house.  A  stormy  scene  follows. 
Paul  defends  his  friend  in  stilted  language,  and  defies  his  father, 
■whose  last  words  are,  "  This  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  When  the 
houso  is  his  be  can  dishonour  it  if  he  likes,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  house  is  mine.:'  Then  Paul  acts  out  the  first  part  of  the 
proverb : — 

"  Certainly  the  house  is  yours,  sir,"  cried  his  son.  "  I  make  no  claim  on 
it.  I  feel  no  right  to  it.  Let  me  alone,  Alice!  Do  I  want  the  house  or 
the  land,  or  the  monev,  which  we  steal  from  the  poor  to  make  ourselves 
splendid  while  our  fellow-creatures  are  sta  rving  ?  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up 


at  a  moment's  notice.  It  wounds  my  conscience,  restrains  my  action  I 
want  nothing  with  your  house,  sir.  If  I  may  not  bring  an'honest  man 
into  it,  you  may  hand  it  over  to  any  one  you  please.  It  is  no  home 
for  me. 

Now,  of  course,  is  the  time  for  the  son  in  Barbadoes  to  turn  up. 
He  is  heralded  by  a  military  couple,  husband  and  wife,  who  are  very 
much  like  a  good  many  other  instruments  of  fate  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
novels.  The  lady,  who  strikes  the  first  note  of  disturbance  on 
|  Sir  William— who.  strange  to  say,  had  hitherto  had  "  no  skeleton 
in  his  closet  "—appears  upon  the  scene  in  the  "  old  and  lumbering" 
village  fly,  having  come  from  London  in  the  same  train  with 
him.  It  illustrates  the  headlong  speed  of  our  author's  pen  that 
although  Sir  William  is  drawn  by  ponies  that,  we  are  told, 
fly  like  the  wind,  and  is  driven  with  impetuous  energy  by  his 
daughter,  yet  be  never  outstrips  the  old  and  lumbering  fly. 
Whenever  Alice's  head  turns  there  is  the  woman  in  the"  pink 
bonnet  that  first  excited  her  curiosity,  within  sight,  and  driving 
in  at  tbe  park  gates  after  them.  Tbe  truth  is,  the  author 
has  characteristic  epithets  ever  ready  to  enrich  and  give  point  to 
her  style ;  but  they  are  not  really  composed  for  the  occasion.  We 
find  the  difference  where  thought  is  really  present,  and  the  scene  has 
its  propergrasp  of  eye  and  mind.  The  most  original  character  in 
the  story  is  the  Barbadoes  son,  tbe  real  heir,  in  whom  of  course 
nobody  believes,  but  who  holds  bis  own  with  an  amiable  stolidity 
and  imperturbableness  which  are  amusing  and  not  unnatural  under 
the  circumstances.  The  scenes  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  bis 
father,  in  which  he  plays  the  leading  part,  are  the  best  in  the  book. 
The  writer  here  gathers  herself  together,  and  makes  a  successful 
effort. 

Paul  keeps  his  character  to  the  Inst.  He  had  steadily  resisted 
all  his  mother's  and  sister's  imploring  appeals  to  come  to 
his  father's  deathbed,  choosing  not  to  believe  in  the  urgency.  Wo 
are  to  suppose  some  qualms  of  compunction  when  he  finds  his  father 
dying  ;  but  the  author,  true  to  her  idea,  takes  care  not  to  make  his 
remorse  too  poignant.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  he  had  so  far 
outlived  regrets  for  not  having  been  as  good  a  son  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  that  he  could  console  himself  for  having  at  least  done 
bis  duty  at  the  last  by  arriving  in  time,  while  "  his  heart,  filled 
with  a  languid  yet  intense  consciousness,  beat  softly  with  a 
sense  of  unbounded  opening  and  expansion  to  new  possibilities," 
upon  realizing  the  sense  of  possession  of  a  fine  estate  : — 

He  was  no  longer  the  same  being  ;  the  moody,  viewy,  rebellious  young 
man,  who  was  about  to  emigrate  with  Spears,  to  join  a  little  rude  commu- 
nity of  colonists  and  work  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  sacrifice 
all  his  better  knowledge,  all  the  culture  of  a  higher  social  caste,  to  rough 
equality  and  primitive  justice,  had  died  with  Sir  William.  All  that 
seemed  to  be  years  behind  him.  .  .  .  This  was  how  Paul  felt.  He  was 
not  glad ;  but  there  was  in  his  veins  a  curious  elation,  expansion,  a  rising 
tide  of  new  life. 

While  tbe  author  paints  with  what  might  seem  cynical  touches  a 
character  thus  centred  in  self,  she  is  nevertheless  indulgent.  Paul 
merely  personates  the  high-flying  wilfulness  of  youth  and  the 
vanity  of  committing  oneself  to  a  line  of  high  profession.  She  is 
careful  to  break  bis  fall,  and  the  reader  is  left  quite  at  ease  about  his 
future.  He  is  rid  of  Spears  and  Spears's  daughter,  engaged  to 
Dolly,  and  with  a  good  hope  of  title  and  estates  in  the  end,  as  Sir 
Augustus  resigns  himself  to  a  single  life,  and  takes  himself  off  to 
Barbadoes. 

On  one  thiDg  our  author  is  to  be  complimented ;  she  allows  to 
her  own  sex  a  higher  capacity  for  self-devotion  than  to  man,  as 
well  as  a  more  constant  and  natural  demand  upon  it.  It  is 
indeed  tempered  by  a  large  infusion  of  helplessness  and  folly; 
but  we  may  observe  that  reflections  on  human  nature  tending 
to  contemptuous  disparagement  belong  necessarily  to  haste.  It  is 
the  readiest  way  for  an  author  to  show  familiarity  with  his 
subject.  An  impression,  for  example,  of  old  age  can  be  more 
readily  produced  by  making  an  old  man  "mumble  and  cackle" 
and  run  his  words  one  into  another,  than  by  tenderer  indica- 
tions ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  there  is  a  want  of  reverence  in  the 
method  when  recourse  is  often  had  to  it,  as  in  these  volumes. 
When  a  statesman  is  shown  by  bis  weaknesses  alone,  and  a  mother 
by  her  unreasonable  endurance  and  indulgence,  the  same  effect  is 
produced. 


COBBETT'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR/ 

WHEN  this  reprint  of  Cobbett's  English  Grammar  came  into 
our  hands,  we  at  once  turned  to  the  end  to  ses  if  it  in- 
cluded that  prospectus,  so  delightful  in  its  complacent  self- 
confidence,  in  which  Cobbett  set  forth  the  merits  of  his  own  works. 
"  When  I  am  asked,"  be  begins,  "  what  books  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  ought  to  read,  I  always  answer,  Let  him  or  her 
read  all  the  books  that  I  have  written.  This  does,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  said,  smell  of  the  shop.  No  matter.  It  is  what  I  recom- 
mended ;  and  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
give  the  recommendation."  We  fear  this  inimitable  production  is 
becoming  scarce.  Out  of  nine  editions  of  the  English  Grammar 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  one  only — that  of  1840 — 
contains  it.  We  ourselves  were  once  the  possessors  of  a  copy, 
appended  to  Anne  Cobbett's  edition  of  1836  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  in  a  Series  of  Letters;  iniended 
far  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Young  Persons  in  general,  but  more  especially 
for  the  use  of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Apprentices,  and  Plough-boys.  By  William 
Cobbett.  To  which  are  added,  Si.v  Lessons,  intended  to  prevent  Statesmcri 
from  using  False  Grammar,  and  from  Writing  in  an  Awkward  Manner. 
New  Edition,  carefully  Annotated.    London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 
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we  lent  our  Grammar  to  a  i'riotul,  and  when  it  camo  back  tho 
prospectus  had  disappeared.  Whether  it  was  stolon  by  somo  col- 
lector, or  whether  the  book  had  passed  through  tho  handsof  aomo 
taaorant  repairer  of  bindings  who  had  taken  the  advertisements 
out  us  surplusage,  wo  never  could  discover. 

Wo  cannot  make  it  seriously  a  ground  of  complaint  that  tho 
publishers  have  not  reproduced  this  puff  of  Cobbett's.  For  aught 
we  know,  tho  law  of  copyright  may  stand  in  tho  way;  aud  more- 
over, Other  people  besides  tho  lato  M.P.  for  Oldham  havo  shops, 
and  tho  space  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.'s 
own  catalogue.  The  inferiority  of  tho  typo  of  tho  reprint  to  that 
used  by  Anno  Cobbett  must  bo  hold  to  bo  to  somo  extent  com- 
pensated for  by  the  lowness  of  tho  prico,  this  being,  wo  boliovo,  a 
shilling  volume,  whereas  tho  old  editions  wore  published  at  three 
shillings.  But  we  really  think  that  tho  crowded  typo  used  for 
tho  quotations  in  the  "Six  Lessons  "—quotations  which  must 
he  read  with  minute  attention  if  tho  pupil  is  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  remarks  upon  them— is  unworthy  of  a  house  which  has 
published  a  treatise  on  "  Eyesight,  and  how  to  care  for  it." 

Tho  Grammar,  as  our  readers  probably  know,  is  in  tho  form  of 
lotters  addressed  to  "  My  dear  little  James  "—Cobbett's  third  son, 
then  fourteen.  "  I  made  him,"  says  the  fond  parent  and  proud 
author,  "  cop;/  the  whole  of  it  before  it  went  to  press ;  and  that 
made  him  a  grammarian  at  once ;  and  how  able  an  one  it  made 
him  will  be  seen  by  his  own  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language, 
his  Ktde  in  Fkance,  aud  his  Tour  in  Italy."  We  must 
own  that  we  have  never  examined  the  works  of  Mr.  James 
Paul  Cobbett  to  see  how  far  they  bear  out  the  assertions  of 
his  parent.  Critical  research  has  discovered  that  Cobbett's  own 
writings  will  by  no  means  always  stand  the  tests  which  he  ap- 
plied to  those  of  other  people.  Nevertheless  we  think  that, 
despite  its  many  faults  and  shortcomings,  the  Grammar  was  not 
so  much  overpraised  by  its  author.  The  great  fault  which  runs 
through  it — the  entire  absence  of  any  historical  or  philological 
knowledge  of  our  language — was  doubtless  in  its  author's  eyes  no 
fault.  Of  the  latter  subject,  indeed,  he  proclaimed  his  scorn: — 
"  I  will  not,  my  dear  James,  iu  imitation  of  the  learned  doctors, 
pester  you  with  a  philological  examination  into  the  origin  and 
properties  of  words."  To  inquire  into  the  composition  of  words 
was  "  for  monks  and  for  Fellows  of  English  Colleges,  who  live  by 
the  sweat  of  other  people's  brows."  Deficiencies  in  historical  and 
philological  knowledge  were  probably  not  so  glaringly  visible  to 
people  early  in  this  ceutury  as  they  are  to  us  now ;  but  the 
Grammar  had  another  defect,  manifest  to  the  most  simple-minded. 
Cobbett  complained,  or  rather  vaunted,  that  both  this  and  his 
French  Grammar  were 

kept  out  of  schools,  awing  to  tho  fear  that  the  musters  and  mistresses  have 
of  being  looked  upon  as  (JomjETTiTiiS.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  children 
of  the  stupid  brutes  who  are  the  cause  of  this  fear,  which  sensible  people 
laugh  at,  and  avail  theuiselves  of  the  advantages  tendered  to  them  in  the 
books. 

Looking  over  the  Grammar,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the 
feelings  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  nay,  even  of  the  stupid 
brutes  of  parents.  The  edition  of  1819  was  dedicated  to  "  Mr. 
Benbow,  Shoemaker,  of  Manchester,"  whose  especial  merit  was 
that  he  had  been  "  shut  up  in  an  English  Dungeon  by  order  of 
Lord  Sidmouth."  After  1820  this  was  replaced  by  a  flaming- 
dedication  to  the  popular  heroine,  Queen  Caroline,  "  who,  amongst 
all  the  Royal  Personages  of  the  present  age,  is  the  only  one  that 
appears  to  have  justly  estimated  tho  value  of  The  People." 
Borough- tyrants,  dungeons,  axes,  seat-sellers,  seat-buyers — more 
mysterious  still,  the  Tyrant  and  the  Spy — are  made  to  do 
duty  in  illustrating  the  objective  case  or  the  subjunctive  mood. 
Of  one  faulty  sentence  Cobbett  says,  "  This  is  House-of-Commons 
language.  Avoid  it  as  you  would  avoid  all  the  rest  of  their 
doings."  When  he  falls  foul  of  the  anomalous  Latinized  idiom  of 
"  than  whom,"  for  which  Milton  seems  to  be  originally  answerable, 
he  remarks,  "  It  is  a  very  common  parliament-house  phrase, 
and  therefore  presumptively  corrupt."  When  he  gives  examples  of 
nouns  of  multitude,  he  maliciously  strings  them  together  thus:  — 
"  Such  as  Mob,  Parliament,  llahblc,  House  of  Commons,  Regiment, 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  L'eu  of  Thieves,  and  the  like."  "  Poh  !  " 
he  elsewhere  remarks,  "  never  think  a  man  either  learned 
or  good,  merely  on  account  of  his  being  called  a  Doctor."  "  These 
are  your  college  and  universitg  bred  men ! "  he  exclaims,  after 
having  convicted  Bishop  Tomliue  of  the  offence  of  wrong  placing 
of  words.  Lord  Castlereagh  is  dismissed  with  "  What  do  you 
say,  what  can  you  say,  of  such  a  man,  but  that  nature  might  have 
made  him  for  a  valet,  for  a  strolling  player,  and  possibly  for  an 
auctioneer ;  but  never  for  a  Secretary  of  State  ?  Yet  this  man 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge ! "  Worse  even 
than  "the  nonsense  of  Castlereagh  "  is  "  tho  miserable  stuff  "  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  "  all  is  vulgar,  all  clumsy,  all  dull, 
all  torpid  inanity."  Apart,  moreover,  from  these  political  ameni- 
ties, the  Grammar,  as  indeed  is  admitted  in  the  preface  which 
"  J.  M."  has  supplied  to  this  edition,  can  never  have  been  suitable 
for  a  class-book.  Though  Cobbett  placed  on  the  title-page  "  In- 
tended for  the  use  of  schools,"  the  addition,  "  but  more 
especially  for  the  use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  apprentices,  and  plough- 
boys  3  shows  that  he  had  in  his  eye  young  men  who  might 
be  educating  themselves,  as  he  had  educated  himself  when  he  was 
a  private  soldier  at  sixpence  a  day,  when  he  studied  by  firelight, 
and  stinted  himself  of  food  to  save  a  few  pence  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  And  by  thus  teaching  himself,  Cobbett  learned  how  to 
teach  others.  His  teaching,  whatever  its  value,  was  of  the  sort  to 
Stick  by  the  pupil  for  ever.    "  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  young 


mun,''  ho  boasts,  "  havo  been  made  correct  writers  by  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  book  of  principle*,  clearly  laid  down  ;  a  ucl  when  <ir.cn  tlieHo 
aro  got  into  tho  mind  they  never  quit  it."  It  is  not  easy  to  wee 
that  Cobbett's  Grammar  was  more  than  any  other  "a  book-  of 
principles";  ho  took  the  rules  as  he  found  them,  and  bin auperioiity 
lies' simply  in  the  clearness  of  his  explanations  and  examples;  but, 
allowing  for  a  little  exaggeration  in  tho  "thousands  upon 
thousands,"  thoro  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  rest.  Even  tho 
irroverenco  with  which  he  drew  his  "awful  examples"  from  tho 
august  productions  of  princes  and  statesmen  was  not  without  it3 
use.  Wo  havo  nowadays  becomo  resigned  to  bad  grammar  in  a 
Royal  Speech,  and  we  consider  diplomatists  as  entitled  to  tho  use  of 
a  mysterious  jargon  peculiar  to  their  craft.  But  in  Cobbett's  days 
criticism  of  one's  betters  had  still  something  audacious  and  start- 
ling in  it ;  and  tho  pupil  probably  remembered  it  longer  than  ha 
would  if  the  victim  had  been  some  shadowy  (Jaius  or  Balbus. 

As,  however,  Cobbett  is  as  decided  and  impressive  when  lie 
is  in  the  wrong  as  when  ho  is  in  the  right,  his  work,  if  it  is 
to  be  useful  to  learners  of  the  present  day,  should  be  annotated 
by  a  grammarian  of  the  modern  school.  The  frequency  of  it3 
political  allusions  demands  in  addition  an  historical  commentator. 
In  the  present  edition  an  attempt  is  made  to  supply  the  latter 
need ;  and,  considering  the  size  and  style  of  the  reprint,  perhaps  as 
much  has  been  done  in  elucidating  the  political  allusions  as  we 
could  expect.  An  index,  which  was  much  wanted,  has  also  been 
appended.  The  historical  notes  seem  good  as  far  as  they  go  ;J 
some  information  has  been  given  about  Cobbett  himself,  about  the 
statesmen  whom  he  so  savagely  attacked,  and  the  authors  whom 
he  criticized  ;  the  names,  dates  of  publication,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
books  quoted  have  been  supplied.  "  Oliver,  the  spy,"  is,  however, 
left  in  his  obscurity,  and  no  explanation  is  offered  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  "  borough-tyrant,"  a  creature  with  whom  young  readers  of 
the  present  day  are  not  likely  to  be  familiar.  "  The  cruel  dungeon- 
bill,"  too,  might  with  advantage  have  had  a  note.  In  the  preface 
the  editor  does  not  profess  to  have  undertaken  more  than  the  clear- 
ing up  of  references  which  time  has  rendered  obscure  ;  but  we 
find  that  in  a  few  instances  he  has  offered  a  little  criticism  upon 
his  author.  He  has  set  him  right  as  to  the  number  of  Fal- 
staff's  men  in  buckram ;  he  has  pointed  out  that  Cobbett  was 
not  the  only  man  who  had  discovered  that  Lindley  Murray  fell 
short  of  perfection ;  and  he  has  given  some  examples  from  Shak- 
speare  of  the  application  of  the  relative  icliich  to  persons,  where 
we  should  nowuserio.  It  is  characteristic  of  Cobbett  that,  though 
he  himself  cited  the  example  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  though  he 
admitted  that  the  present  restriction  of  which  is  modern,  he  still 
could  not  help  treating  the  ancient  usage  as  something  actually 
erroneous.  "  In  the  American  Liturgy  this  error  has  been  cor- 
rected." So,  when  he  condemned  correspondencies  and  con- 
veniences as  erroneously  formed  plurals,  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  there  had  once  been  such  words  as  cor- 
respondency and  conveniency,  of  which  the  plural  had  lingered  on 
after  the  singular  had  given  way  to  correspondence  and  convenience. 
On  this  passage  the  editor  has  made  no  comment ;  but,  in  reference 
to  Cobbett's  fashion  of  writing  "  blowed  "for  "  blown,"  he  remarks 
that  "  in  the  use  of  language  ....  we  must  go  with  the  stream." 
The  remark  is  reasonable  ;  but  he  does  not  point  out  the  fallacy 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  Cobbett's  preference  for  "  blowed  " — the 
notion  that  the  so-called  "  regular  verb3  were  the  normal  type 
to  which  all,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  made  to  conform. 
Cobbett  actually  thought  that  such  "  strong  "  forms  as  hung,  swung, 
were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  "mischievous  habit"  of  ab- 
breviation. "Many  of  these  verbs,  by  being  very  difficult  to  contract, 
have,  as  in  the  case  of  to  hang,  to  swing,  and  the  like,  reduced  the 
shorteners  to  the  necessity  of  changing  almost  all  the  letters  of 
the  words."  It  is  curious  that  Cobbett's  ear  should  not  have  ap- 
preciated the  beauty  and  force  of  the  vowel-change  inj  a  "  strong- 
verb  "  ;  but,  independent-minded  as  he  was,  he  was  enthralled  by 
the  terms  "  regular  "  and  "  irregular."  Had  the  regular  verbs  been 
presented  to  him  under  their  modern  epithet  of  "  weak,"  he  would 
probably  have  turned  from  them  with  scorn,  and  have  transferred 
his  affections  to  the  strong  forms.  It  is  in  this  matter  of  regular 
and  irregular  verbs  that  the  Grammar  most  urgently  needs  a  com- 
mentator acquainted  with  the  growth  of  the  English  language  and 
with  the  modern  theory  of  strong  and  weak  verbs ;  and  here  the 
editor  has  not  attempted  to  do  anything.  While  on  this  subject 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  recording  a  tradition  which 
lingers  in  a  Northern  seaport  concerning  one  of  its  mayors,  who  in 
his  early  days  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  whaling  trade. 
The  worthy  man  was  once  beguiled  to  recount  among  his  ex- 
periences a  thrilling  tale  of  a  boat  pursued  by  a  white  bear.  Fire- 
arms the  crew  had  none  ;  but  at  the  agonizing  moment  when  tho 
bear  was  grappling  the  boat's  side  with  his  mighty  paws,  a 
valiant  man  snatched  up  a  harpoon  and  drove  it  into  the  monster. 
"  He  squoke  and  he  dove."  Strong  verbs  not  having  then  become 
the  admiration  of  grammarians,  this  climax  caused  the  Mayor 
thenceforth  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  more  genteel  of  his 
townsmen.  Modern  philologists,  who  consider  with  Grimm  that 
the  strong  prseterites  are  "  eine  Haupt-schonheit "  of  the  Teutonic 
languages,  will,  we  trust,  better  appreciate  him. 

Had  we  the  task  of  advising  "  a  young  man  or  young  woman," 
we  should  recommend  him  or  her  not  to  take  Cobbett  for  their 
sole  guide,  but  to  correct  him  by  the  light  of  some  more  modern 
authority,  such  as  Dr.  Morris's  Primer  of  English  Grammar.  With 
such  precaution,  Cobbett  may  safely  be  studied,  as  one  unrivalled 
in  the  power  of  clear  and  simple  exposition,  and,  above  all,  as 
teaching  both  by  precept  and  example  a  plain,  vigorous,  common- 
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sense  style,  too  rare  in  these  days  of  fine  writing.  Especially 
"worthy  of  attention  are  his  remarks  as  to  wrong  placing  of  words, 
a  fault  which  is  as  common  now  as  it  was  then,  and  which  indeed 
is  so  hard  to  be  avoided  that  a  man  who  can  get  through  so 
much  as  a  column  of  print  without  being  guilty  of  it  may — to  use 
a  phrase  of  Dr.  Blair's  at  which  Cobbett  scoffed — '■' esteem 
himself  happy." 


THE  TWO  DREAMERS.* 

THOSE  readers  who  are  willing  to  put  probability  entirely  on 
one  side,  and  who  are  contented  if  only  the  plot  of  a  story  is 
striking  and  new,  may  perhaps  be  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Saunders's  novel.  If,  however,  they  ask  in  addition  that  the 
action  shall  be  rapid,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  kept  needlessly  wait- 
ing by  the  fineness  of  the  author's  language,  we  can  readily  believe 
that  they  will  not  get  even  into  the  second  volume.  Our  author 
is,  we  must  admit,  free  from  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  his  fellow- 
novelists.  Though  he  delights  in  a  somewhat  stilted  style,  never- 
theless he  is  well  aware  that  words  do  still  bear  a  certain  mean- 
ing of  their  own.  He  does  not  pick  them  up  at  random,  and 
thrust  them  by  chance  into  his  sentences,  as  the  diver  for  pearls 
snatches  at  the  oysters  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  thrusts  them 
into  his  bag  without  knowing  whether  they  are  worthless  or  not. 
Once,  indeed,  he  falls  into  a  blunder  which  we  cannot  pass  over. 
He  represents  a  young  solicitor  about  the  year  1 862  talking  of  a 
London  merchant  who  had  "  gone  deeply  into  the  blockade- 
breaking  business."  He  makes  him  say,  "  The  British  merchant 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  descending  to  the  level  of  the  British 
smuggler.  But,  if  he  isn't,  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  his  reforma- 
tion in  an  sesthetical  point  of  view."  "What  is  here  meant  we  do  not 
in  the  least  understand.  Had,  however,  the  author  put  these  words 
into  the  mouth  of  any  young  man,  whether  a  solicitor  or  not, 
who  was  speaking  at  this  present  time,  we  should  have  passed  them 
over  in  silence.  They  would  have  been  in  keeping,  for  young 
men  certainly  often  do  speak  of  "  an  sesthetical  point  of  view  " 
when  they  have  no  point  of  view  at  all.  But  eighteen  years  ago 
'"  sesthetical  "  had  not  got  down  to  the  solicitors.  It  was  not  even 
used  by  the  barristers,  while  in  society,  had  it  ever  ventured  to 
intrude  itself  there,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  great 
suspicion.  It  had  about  it  a  strong  flavour  of  Bohemia,  and, 
like  a  short  pipe  and  long  hair  and  a  threadbare  coat,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mark  of  a  struggling  poet  or  painter.  We  might 
also  say  that  neither  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  nor  in  Regent 
Street,  nor  even  in  the  pages  of  any  female  novelist,  was  in  the 
jear  1862  "the  shimmering  silk"  to  be  seen  in  which  the  heroine 
is  introduced  to  us.  A.  little  more  true  perhaps  to  nature  as  it 
was  in  those  days  is  the  bridal  dress  of  white  silk  in  all  its  lustrous 
"beauty  which  we  read  of  in  the  third  volume.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  a  writer  has  indeed  been  moderate  in  his 
treatment  of  language  against  whom  no  rougher  usage  can  be 
adduced  than  this.  Whether  this  moderate  and  fair  conduct  in 
dealing  with  words,  above  all  in  dealing  with  adjectives,  will  be 
any  recommendation  to  those  who  frequent  our  circulating- 
libraries  we  greatly  doubt.  Mr.  Saunders  must  fall  back  on  his 
plot  and  on  his  scenes.  If  the  one  is  dragged  out  and  the  others 
are  put  on  the  stage  rather  slowly,  at  all  events  they  afford  a 
certain  novelty  and — to  use  a  word  of  the  theatrical  critic  of  a 
past  age — not  a  little  bustle. 

The  story  opens  at  a  somewhat  remote  period.  In  the  first 
chapter  we  are  introduced  to  the  hero's  mother  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  The  heroine's  mother  is,  happily,  of  no  importance. 
Of  her  we  are  merely  told,  and  that  quite  incidentally,  that,  when 
on  earth,  she  had  been  fond  of  white  violets.  The  hero's 
maternal  grandfather  was  a  judge  in  India.  His  only  daughter, 
■a  lovely  girl  of  seventeen,  he  had  sent  over  to  Scotland  under  the 
care  of  a  Mrs.  Elphinstone.  The  young  lady  fell  in  love  with  a 
poor  painter  and  secretly  married  him.  Shortly  afterwards  her 
father  wrote  to  say  that  he  himself  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  England,  and  that  a  peerage  was  at  his  disposal,  if  he  chose  to 
acceptit.  "The  title,"  he  said  in  words  that  would  well  befit  a  judge 
on  the  stage,  "  has  been  long  in  abej^ance  among  certain  ladies, 
my  relatives  ;  but,  it  seems,  can  now  be  determined  in  my  behalf." 
Eor  his  own  sake  he  would,  he  adds,  refuse  the  bauble,  but  he 
has  a  daughter  and  she  may  marry.  "  When  she  is  once  happily 
settled  in  marriage  I  may,"  he  writes,  "  in  hope  of  a  grandson,  try 
whether  I  like  the  coronet  as  well  as  a  hat  for  occasional  use." 
The  daughter  is  at  first  delighted  with  the  prospect  before  her ; 
"  her  face  coloured  with  pleasure  and  became  like  scarlet  as  she 
understood  about  the  peerage."  Mrs.  Elphinstone  at  once  cut  her 
joy  short  by  reminding  her  that  she  had  married  without  her 
father's  consent.  As  soon  as  he  should  learn  what  she  had  done, 
he  was  sure,  they  both  knew  only  too  well,  to  refuse  the  peerage 
and  to  disown  her.  It  was,  indeed,  a  hard  case — the  certainty 
of  a  future  peerage  lost,  and  nothing  but  a  husband — a  marvel- 
lous poor  one  too — gained.  It  seems,  by  the  way,  to  be  all 
along  assumed  by  the  author  and  his  characters  that  a  peerage 
which  has  been  long  in  abeyance  among  ladies,  when  it  is  at 
length  "determined  in  behalf"  of  a  man,  will,  on  his  death, 
descend  to  his  daughter.  Matters  have  certainly  a  very  gloomy 
appearance  for  the  lovely  girl.    Most  fortunately  her  marriage  was 
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only  known  to  two  people,  who  could  be  trusted,  and  her  husband 
fell  ill.  She  neglected  him,  and  he,  being  of  a  poor  constitution 
and.  moreover,  greatly  in  the  way,  died  of  grief.  Even  now  she 
was  not  out  of  danger,  for  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  She  induced 
Mrs.  Elphinstone  to  adopt  the  child,  and  to  take  it  to  Australia 
"  Magnificent  steamers,"  by  the  way,  as  the  author  ought  surely 
to  know,  did  not  run  to  Australia  forty  years  ago.  They  add,  no 
doubt,  something  to  the  dignity  of  an  heroic°baby  when  setting 
out  on  his  travels  ;  but  the  facts  of  history  must  not  be  so  violently- 
outraged  even  for  a  hero.  But  to  return  to  the  unnatural  mother. 
Her  father  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  happened,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  at  once  introduced  her  to  the  society  that  befitted  the 
daughter  of  one  in  whose  behalf  a  peerage  was  so  soon  to  be  de- 
termined. He  had  inherited  a  house  in  Eccleston  Square.  His 
fortune  was,  he  supposed,  about  a  hundred  and  forty  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  "the  interest  and  rents  accruing 
amounted  to  above  eight  thousand  a  year."  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  amount  of  his  fortune  with  the  income  it  produced. 
The  one  seems  too  small  or  the  other  too  great.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  wealth  and  her  good  looks  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  He  accompanied  her  everywhere;  "his  fine 
chivalric  figure  and  stern  look  contrasting  with  the  daughter's 
superb  beauty."  As  they  passed  in  the  Bow,  "  there  was  a 
low  buzz  of  voices  from  the  loungers  at  the  rail,  which  in- 
dicated their  consciousness  of  a  new  sensation."  She  was  pre- 
sented at  Court,  and  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Bich 
heirs  began  to  seek  introductions  to  her.  No  duke  we  are 
told,  offered ;  but  a  gentleman,  who  might  become  a  marquess, 
seemed  a  good  deal  fascinated  by  her.  Suddenly  he  withdrew! 
Next  came  a  gallant  soldier  of  high  rank.  Age  was,  indeed 
against  him,  for,  though  he  looked  little  more  than  forty,  ke  was 
not  much  short  of  fifty.  Nevertheless  no  objection  was  made 
to  him  on  the  score  of  age.  He,  however,  withdrew  as 
suddenly  as  the  gentleman  who  might  become  a  marquess.  The 
Judge  was  puzzled.  At  length  he  learnt  from  a  friend  that 
"  there  was  floating  about  some  vague  idea  that  Miss 
Keith  and  her  late  companion  had  not  been  quite  circumspect 
in  their  conduct."  Nothing  "tangible,"  however,  was  known. 
The  Judge  at  once  lowered  his  pretensions,  and  accepted  as  a 
husband  for  his  daughter  Mr.  Senguin,  a  young  London  merchant. 
At  the  same  time  he  refused  the  oiler  of  the  peerage,  so  that,  for 
all  we  know,  it  still  continues  in  abeyance  among  his  lady  relatives. 
He  drew  up  his  will  and  settled  the  whole  of  his  property  upon 
his  daughter,  in  trust  for  her  eldest  son  born  in  wedlock,  when  of 
age.  With  no  small  consideration  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  in- 
teresting plot,  he  refused  to  mention  in  his  will  his  daughter's 
married  name  or  her  husband's.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died.  She, 
to  guard  herself  against  any  future  discovery,  had  told  Mr.  Sengain 
of  her  first  marriage,  but  had  assured  him  that  her  child  was  dead. 

Here,  then,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  see,  we  have  the  materials 
provided  for  some  most  interesting  scenes.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  done  till  the  hero  is  of  age ;  and  so  the  author  most  con- 
siderately carries  us  in  a  few  pages  over  the  next  twenty-one 
years.  The  child  had  found  a  good  friend  in  Australia,  who  had 
adopted  him,  giving  him  his  name,  and  had  left  him  a  large 
fortune.  We  are  introduced  to  the  young  hero,  whom  we  had 
taken  leave  of  as  a  baby,  under  the  name  of  John  Claude 
Hamilton.  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  his 
mother,  had  meanwhile  died,  but  she  had  left  him  in  writing  a 
full  account  of  his  birth.  She  had  ended  the  narrative  by 
saying: — "This  I  know,  that  your  father's  wrongs  cry  to  you 
from  the  grave — that  you  will  not  listen  to  them  in  silence."  It 
was  to  avenge  these  wrongs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reform  his 
mother,  that  the  young  man  returned  to  England.  Without  any 
difficulty  he  managed  to  get  invited  to  Mr.  Seno-uin's  house,  and 
there  was  soon  established  as  a  permanent  guest.  His  unnatural 
mother  half  suspected  who  he  was,  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  send  him  away.  It  was  in  vain,  for  he  had  borrowed 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  his  young  friend,  and  was  by  no  means 
able  to  return  the  loan.  He  had  been  a  widower  when  he  had 
married  the  Judge's  daughter,  and  the  child  of  his  former  marriage 
was  at  home  when  Hamilton  paid  his  visit.  With  her  he  at 
once  falls  in  love ;  but  his  duty  to  his  dead  father  somehow 
or  other  forces  him  to  conceal  his  passion.  He  even  consents  that 
his  bosom  friend  Mr.  Shand,  the  solicitor  who  looks  at  matters  in 
an  sesthetical  point  of  view,  shall  fall  in  love  with  her.  The 
solicitor  on  one  occasion  fixes  on  her  "  a  respectful  gaze,"  but  it  is 
all  to  no  purpose.  She  will  not  have  him.  The  hero  is  once  cruel 
enough,  when  she  reminds  him  that  she  is  not  his  sister,  to  ex- 
claim, "  No  ;  would  you  were  !  "  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
find  her  later  on  engaged  to  an  elderly  baronet  for  whom  she  has 
no  affection.  But  what  could  the  poor  girl  do  ?  The  man  she 
loves  wishes  she  were  his  sister  ;  at  least  he  says  he  does.  Her 
father,  the  eminent  London  merchant,  had  become  so  involved  in 
his  speculations  that,  unless  he  could  raise  more  money,  he  must 
fail;  while  the  elderly  baronet  was  ready  to  advance  him  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  on  the  day  his  daughter  gave  him  her 
hand.  The  unnatural  mother  was,  if  it  were  possible,  in  even  a 
worse  plight.  She  has  discovered  in  the  hero  her  son.  She  be- 
lieves that  he  is  implacable,  and  that  his  aim  is  to  prove  his  legiti- 
macy and  to  claim  his  grandfather's  property.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  she  had  had  a  most  easy  set  of  trustees,  who  had 
allowed  her  and  her  husband  to  draw  on  the  trust  property  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-seven  thousand  pounds.  This  was  cer- 
tainly somewhat  imprudent  in  these  gentlemen,  considering  that  at 
this  time  she  was  only  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  that,  if  she 
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hud  a  son,  the  property  was  to  pass  to  him.   In  her  embarrassment 

"  she  became  a  victim"  to  that  strangest ,  but  most  real,  ol  mental 
diseases— tho  one-thought  disease.-'  I  [er  one  thought  at  this  time 
wns  to  poison  lior  son.  She  suddenly  repents  as  she  is  on  the. 
point  of  giving  him  tho  draught,  and  tries  to  drink  it  horsoll. 
lie  knocks  tho  glass  out  of  her  hands ;  and,  in  a  sort  ol  hMSUlg 
whisper,  asks  whether  tho  water  was  poisoned.  Sho  throws  her- 
self at  his  feet,  tuid  ho  clasps  her  as  she  kneels.  However,  this 
scene  is  found  only  in  tho  second  volume  ;  and  thore  is  a  great 
deal  more  for  both  ol*  thorn  to  go  through.  She  was  by  no  means 
brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  penitence.  His  identity  had  mean- 
while been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  for  his  old  Scotch  nurse 
had  found  tho  strawberry-mark— no,  it  was  two  little  moles— on 
his  right  arm. 

Matters  begin  to  advanco  rapidly.  Tho  hero  gets  his  leg 
crushed  ;  and,  at  a  certain  period  of  a  story,  a  crushed  leg  is  very 
conducive  to  action.  Mr.  Senguin's  embarrassments  increase  at  a 
prodigious  rate;  so  that,  while  his  liabilities  were  above  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  his  assets  were  below  three  hundred 
thousand.  The  Baronet  is  accepted;  and  the  hero,  whose  leg  was 
healed,  starts  for  the  Continent.  The  night  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  marriage  had  come,  and  there  was  a  party  given  in  the 
bride's  house.  It  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  stately 
dowager  Countess.  On  a  sudden  two  uninvited  guests  appear. 
They"  were  not  even  in  evening  dress,  and  their  boots  were 
splashed  with  mud.  Mrs.  Senguiu  gave  a  low  scream,  and  even 
the  stately  dowager  Countess  rose  in  alarm.  The  new  comers 
were  Hamilton  nad  tho  sesthetical  solicitor.  The  hero  made  a 
speech  that  fills  some  pages.  When  he  claimed  Mrs.  Senguin  as  his 
mother,  "people  started,  began  to  murmur  to  each  other,  and  to 
Gesticulate  violently."  Other  speeches  are  made,  and  at  last  the 
sc«ne  is  brought  to  an  end  by  a  very  graceful  one  from  the  Baronet. 
Whether  the  lustrous  white  silk  dress  was  worn  the  next  morn- 
ing, whether  the  heroine  became  Lady  Arncliffe,  whether  the 
wicked  mother  at  last  really  repented,  wheth  er  the  hero  and  the 
xesthetical  solicitor  both  remained  single  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  that  can  be  learnt  from  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Saunders's 
novel.  Whatever  merit  his  story  has  lies  in  its  plot,  and  we 
must  leave  part  of  it  untold,  so  that  there  may  be  something  left  to 
«xcite  the  reader's  curiosity. 


CHRISTMAS  COOKS. 

VI. 

TN  spite  of  Miss  Greenaway  and  of  her  imitators,  we  think  that 
JL  the  prettiest  of  all  child's  books  is  still  Child's  Play,  Old  and 
2fcu>  (E.  V.  B.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The  first  edition  of 
Child's  Piny  is  an  old  book  now,  and  probably  clean  untorn  copies 
are  rare  enough.  The  drawings  "  have  all  been  reduced  to  a 
much  smaller  size,"  says  the  author,  "  by  a  wonderful  process  of 
electrotyping."  E.  V.  B.  has  added  other  little  sketches,  and, 
though  we  have  no  great  love  for  processes  of  electrotyping,  we 
think  that  the  poetical  character  of  E.  V.  B.'s  drawings  puts  her 
volume  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry.  Since  Stothard  and  Blake, 
we  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  reproduced  with  so  certain 
a  pencil  the  poetry  of  childhood.  The  drawing  may  not  always  be 
absolutely  correct,  but  the  sentiment,  the  feeling  are  true  and 
strong,  devoid  of  small  prettinesses  and  feeble  ecstasies.  Tony, 
the  "  ten  o'clock  scholar  "  (p.  8).  trudging  on  his  little  bare  feet 
to  school,  is  pleasantly  humorous,  and  Thackeray,  who  drew  chil- 
dren with  great  enjoyment,  would  have  been  proud  of  the  sketch 
of  "  Annie  and  Minnie  and  Sam/'  with  their  breakfast  of  raspberry 
jam.  There  is  a  pretty  group  of  children  reading  in  "  Cuckoo, 
Cherry-tree"  (p.  19)  ;  but  we  could  wish  the  lover  of  "  Curly- 
locks  "(p.  22)  a  more  winsome  lady.  The  design  called  "My 
Lady's  Daughter,"  with  the  queen  beside  the  well  and  the 
old  chateau  in  the  distance,  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  romance, 
and  there  is  much  innocent  and  pious  imagination  in  the 
vision  of  "  Five  Angels  round  my  Bed."  The  "  Beggars  coming 
to  Town  "  is  a  page  torn  from  the  life  of  long  ago.  The  gipsy- 
like beggars  drive  their  asses  across  the  bridge  where  children 
watch  the  running  water.  The  gate-tower  interrupts  a  view  of 
distant  hills,  and  just  within  the  arch  there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  steep- 
roofed  house  of  the  good  town.  There  is  another  pleasant  drawing, 
full  of  the  air  of  Italy,  called  "  Here  we  come  a  piping  " ;  but, 
indeed,  every  page  has  its  little  masterpiece,  and  we  can  only  spare 
space  to  praise  an  old  friend,  the  sketch  of  the  home-sick  girl,  and 
the  deer-hound,  her  comforter,  that  illustrates  "Oh  that  I  were 
■where  I  would  be."  The  verses  in  the  book,  being  chiefly  old 
nursery  rhymes,  are  better  than  the  trash  of  some  modern  nursery 
rhymesters.  There  is  also  a  pretty  adaptation  of  the  "  Swallow 
Song  "  of  Rhodes. 

The  Sculptor  caught  Napping  (Designs  by  Jane  E.  Cook.  Auto- 
type Fine  Art  Company)  is  the  second  edition  of  a  graceful 
book.  Mrs.  Cook  is  unrivalled  in  black  silhouettes  of  little  Loves, 
playing  with  Pompeian  grace,  with  flowers  and  toys.  A  romantic 
shepherd,  dressed  like  Mr.  Irving  in  the  Corsican  Brothers,  leans 
piping  against  a  tree,  and  the  lambs  dance  as  in  the  Theocritean 
idyl.  The  fable  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  is  illustrated  in  this  style, 
but  "  Jack  and  Jill "  are  too  artificial  young  people.  The  pretty 
maid  who  went  a  milking  is  very  graceful,  and  so  is  her  rural 
swain.  On  the  whole,  this  Christmas  book  deserves  its  popu- 
larity. 

Some  Drawings  of  Ancient  Embroidery  (Mrs.  Mary  Barker. 
Sotheran  and  Co.)  deserves  a  more  learned  notice  than  it  can  at 


present  rocoivo.  Tho  coloured  designs  aro  childly  from  old 
English  ecclesiastical  needlework.  As  tho  author  observer),  "These 

examples  should  be  studied  by  persons  who  wish  to  .  .  .  revive 

church  embroidery."  The  earliest  work  soonisto  bo  tho  finest  and 
best;  but  in  tho  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  floes  silk  and 
gold  give  much  splendour  to  the  fabrics.  Great  ingenuity  is 
shown  in  the  filling  up  of  spaces  with  decorative  scrolls  and  sprays, 
and  angols,  Jlcurs-de-lis,  double-headed  eagles,  and  conventional 
flowors  aro  tho  most  usual  ornaments.  Sirs.  Barker  holds  that 
modern  embroiderers  aro  not  likely  to  effect  much  by  attempting 
to  invent  many  new  ornaments.  The  examples  she  has  copied  aro 
from  collections  at  Cirencester,  Corby  Castle,  Buckland  Church  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  other  places.  The  first  plate  represents  a 
very  Byzantine  crucifixion.  Angels  catch  in  silver  chalices  tho 
blood  from  the  hands  of  our  Lord.  The  design  of  the  First  Person 
of  tho  Trinity  is  a  hideous  and,  if  revived  to-day,  would  bo  justly- 
deemed  a  blasphemous,  caricature.  In  the  third  plate,  tho  angel 
carrying  the  soul  of  a  departed  saint  shows  how  art  declines,  and 
tho  angel  is  a  strange  degeneration  from  the  Harpies  of  tho  Harpy 
tomb.  The  purely  conventional  designs,  such  as  the  flowers 
(plate  4)  are  beautiful  enough,  as  are  tho  little  blossoms  springing 
at  the  loot  of  tho  cross  (plate  5).  In  decadent  as  in  nascent  art, 
the  human  figure  is  excessively  ill-drawn.  We  see  no  reason  why 
modern  embroiderers  should  imitate  the  faults  of  their  mediaeval 
predecessors.  Mrs.  Barker's  work  as  a  copyist  deserves  high 
praise ;  colour  and  texture  are  wonderfully  well  rendered  in  her 
plates,  and  the  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  of  unusual  historical  and 
artistic  value.  Still,  we  hope  that  enthusiasts  into  whose  hands 
it  may  fall  will  not  decorate  churches  with  repetitions  of  the 
blunders  of  the  old  pious  artists. 

The  Great.  Historic  Galleries  of  England  (Edited  by  Lord 
Ronald  Cower.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  charms  us  at  at  once  with 
a  photograph  of  Holbein's  beautiful  lady,  Christina  of  Denmark. 
No  one  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  the  Exhibition  of  Old 
Masters  is  likely  to  have  forgotten  this  excellent  portrait.  Sir 
Joshua's  "  Caroline,  Countess  of  Carlisle,"  with  a  rose  in  her  hand 
fading  as  the  picture  fades,  is  a  dim  but  beautiful  reproduction  of  the 
original.  Gainsborough's  "  Housemaid  "  must  have  caused  pangs 
of  jealousy  in  the  hearts  of  Gainsborough's  plain  daughters.  The 
girl,  as  Lord  Ronald  Gower  says,  must  be  "  a  princess  in  disguise, 
or  a  Cinderella  waiting  for  her  glass  slipper."  Lord  Ronald  does 
not  say  whether  the  painting  has  been  engraved ;  if  it  has  not, 
we  trust  that  it  soon  may  be.  Holbein's  "  Duke  of  Norfolk  "  and 
Hals's  "  Portrait  of  a  Cavalier,"  with  Rembrandt's  "  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  "  in  her  pearls  and  lace,  are  all  excellent,  and  prove  that 
photography  is  better  adapted  to  the  reproduction  of  portraits 
than  of  pictures  crowded  with  figures.  Lord  Ronald  Gower's  re- 
marks are  brief  and  to  the  point. 

The  Golden  Queen :  a  Tale  of  Love,  War,  and  Magic  (Edward 
A.  Sloane.  Griffith  and  Farran)  is  "  inscribed,  by  permission,  to 
the  Right  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Premier  of  England, 
A  Man  that  as  an  Orator,  Patriot,  and  Scholar,  is  the  pride  of  his 
own  Countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of  the  World,  by  his  most 
Humble  Servant,  the  Author."  Poor  Mr.  Gladstone  !  'twere  better 
to  bo  Boycotted  than  dedicated  to  in  this  style  by  Mr.  Sloane.  In 
his  preface  he  avers  that  the  most  courageous  people  of  the  world 
have  undoubtedly  been  the  Indian  warriors  of  North  America. 
We  thought  the  Montenegrins  were  the  most  heroic  race  known 
to  history.  The  Golden  Queen  is  a  poem  about  these  North 
American  statesmen  and  patriots.  The  verse  is  often  vigorous 
and  musical,  and  though  there  are  signs  of  the  work  of  an  inex- 
perienced hand,  the  story  "  marches  "  better  than  do  the  narratives 
of  some  more  famous  minstrels. 

The  Little  Blue  Lady;  and  other  Tales  (Elizabeth  Harcourt 
Mitchell.  Masters  and  Co.) — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Mitchell  has  made  an  immense  advance  on  her  last  book,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  both  are  the  work  of 
one  hand.  These  stories  are  all  interesting  in  their  various  ways, 
and  are  told  well.  The  one  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book  is 
the  history  of  a  little  Norman  girl  who  is  living  in  Paris  in  the 
stormy  years  before  the  Revolution,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  dwelling-room  of  herself  and  her  mother,  is  much 
tempted  by  finding  a  purse  containing  a  large  sum,  which  had  been 
dropped  by  a  young  noble  riding  through  the  streets.  Honesty, 
however,'  prevails,  and  the  reader  follows  Adele  through  many 
adventures  till  she  succeeds  in  discovering  the  owner  at  a  fete  for 
the  poor  at  Versailles.    The  other  tales  are  good  and  original. 

Industrial  Curiosities  (Written  and  edited  by  Alexander  Hay 
Japp,  LL.D.,  &c.  Marshall  and  Japp). — Mr.  Japp  has  found  out 
quite  a  new  field,  and  given  a  great  deal  of  information  which  will 
prove  new  to  most  of  his  readers.  He  has  devoted  many  pages  to 
tracing  out  the  history  of  leather,  its  uses,  and  the  method  of  its 
preparation.  Not  content  with  treating  of  leather  in  general,  he 
examines  the  various  kinds  taken  from  different  animals,  with  the 
special  processes  employed  in  every  case.  Some  of  the  subjects, 
such  as  tho  Hop  Garden  and  the  Post  Office,  have  been  treated  of 
many  times  before,  yet  even  here  Mr.  Japp  has  managed  to  infuse 
much  originality.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  woodcuts  materially 
help  the  explanations,  but  these  are  so  clear  that  they  can  quite 
well  stand  alone. 

Great  Britain  for  Little  Britons  (Eleanor  Bulley.  Wells 
Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.) — Mrs.  Bulley  calls  her  book  "  a  book  for 
children  to  read  to  themselves,"  but  we  should  be  extremely  sur- 
prised to  see  any  child  devote  much  time  to  it  unless  it  were  made 
to  do  so  as  a  lesson.  The  counties  are  described  one  by  one,  but 
in  a  scrappy  kind  of  manner,  without  any  system,  sometimes  one 
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sort  of  information  being  given,  and  sometimes  another.  The 
whole  is  interspersed  -with  interjectional  remarks  by  the  children 
•which  are  printed  in  italics.  We  jump  from  Cambridgeshire  to 
Gloucestershire,  from  Somerset  to  Lincoln ;  and  while  we  have  a 
fairly  sensible  account  of  Bedfordshire  and  its  produce,  nearly  all 
the  chapter  on  Surrey  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  Essex  and  the 
ring.  If  a  few  children  require  to  be  taught  in  this  way,  the 
greater  number  are  the  better  for  learning  their  lessons  in  a  serious 
fashion,  and  will  certainly  not  profit  by  the  printed  remarks  of 
their  fellows,  real  or  imaginary. 

The  Story  of'jthe  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem  (From  Josephus. 
By  the .  Rev.  Alfred  Church,  M. A.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co.) — 
There  is  always  something  irresistibly  fascinating  in  any  contem- 
plation of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  This  partly  arises  from  the  way 
in  which  we  are  taught  our  Bible  history,  and  the  consequent  feel- 
ing, so  difficult  wholly  to  get  rid  of,  that  the  Jews  were  indeed  an 
isolated  nation,  living  under  quite  peculiar  conditions  of  time  and 
space.  When,  therefore,  we  approach  near  to  the  terrible  event 
with  which  prophecy  has  made  us  familiar,  it  is  hard  to  repress  an 
awe-struck  sensation,  as  if  we  were  indeed  standing  upon  holy 
ground.  Mr.  Church's  new  volume  has  all  the  charm  of  his 
former  ones.  It  tells  the  story  of  this  troublous  period  clearly 
and  plainly,  yet  in  words  that  bear  with  them  a  faint  echo  of  the 
Scripture  prophecy.  He  follows  the  account  given  by  that  wonderful 
young  doctor  -who  in  his  learning,  statesmanship,  aud  calculation 
was  such  a  typical  Jew  ;  who  was  ready  to  fight  as  long  as  victory 
was  possible,  and,  when  hope  was  past,  to  surrender.  We  are 
made  to  understand  the  state  of  the  city  divided  against  itself,  of 
the  strife  of  parties  which  really  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  success 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  of  the  miseries  of 
the  famine,  not  forgetting  that  most  horrible  story  of  the  woman 
who  was  found  eating  her  own  child.  Many  illustrations  are 
scattered  through  the  book;  but  these,  though  good  in  design, 
are  much  disfigured  by  the  deep  pink  of  the  men's  arms  and  legs. 

Queer  Pels  and  their  Doings  (Olive  Thorne  Miller.  Shaw). — 
Miss  Miller  has  shown  us  how  well  she  can  deal  with  human 
children,  and  she  seems  equally  at  home  with  those  of  a  furred 
and  feathered  race.  She  does  not  disdain  anything  in  the  way  of 
information,  and  tells  her  stories  as  if  the  animals  were  all  personal 
friends,  as  perhaps  they  were.  The  pictures  by  Mr.  Beard  are  ad- 
mirably drawn,  and  very  much  to  the  point. 

The  Girls  of  Fairylee  (Lettice  Lee  Oliphant.  Anderson  and 
Feirier)  is  a  moral  little  tale  of  no  particular  merit.  It  is  on  the 
same  lines  as  Miss  Edgeworth's  stories  ;  but  it  needs  a  Miss  Edge- 
worth  to  keep  stories  of  this  kind  from  lapsing  into  dulness. 

The  Guests  of  Flowers  (C.  E.  Meetkerke.  Griffith  and 
Farran). — If  the  rising  generation  make  use  of  all  the  books  that 
are  written  for  them,  they  will  be  perfectly  informed  about 
natural  history.  They  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  one  before 
us,  which  not  only  deals  with  plants,  but  also  with  insects  in  re- 
lation to  plants. 

The  Yearly  Album  of  Vanity  Fair  ("  Vanity  Fair  "  Office)  con- 
tains a  number  of  portraits,  many  of  them  excellent,  and  some  not 
at  all  caricatured.  All  the  persons  represented  are  not  exactly 
famous,  but  probably  they  were  being  talked  of  when  their 
portraits  appeared.  Jehu  Junior  is  still  patting  dukes  on  the 
back,  snubbing  Dissenters,  giving,  certificates  of  gentility,  and, 
in  short,  behaving  as  showman  in  his  well-known  manner. 

Mr.  Keene's  "  Our  People "  drawings  from  Bunch  (Bradbury, 
Agnew,  and  Co.)  are  too  important  for  hasty  mention  in  this 
place,  and  are  noticed  elsewhere  in  our  columns. 

The  Graphic  Christmas  Number  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
chromolithography.  We  cannot  agree  with  critics  who  think  Mr. 
Millais's  picture  of  a  little  girl,  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  a  rival  of  Sir 
Joshua's  "Penelope  Boothby.''  "Cherry  Ripe"  is,  at  least,  a 
healthy  child.  The  big  coloured  picture  of  the  Christmas  Number 
of  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  (also  wonderfully  cheap  and 
abundant  in  works  of  art)  represents  a  little  child  who  is  not 
healthy.  This  is  atoned  for  by  Miss  Greenaway's  charming- 
infant  armed  with  a  branch  of  holly.  Here,  as  in  the  Graphic, 
are  stories  and  verses  by  eminent  hands. 

The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Ncies,  in  its  number 
called  the  "  Ingle  Nook/'  is  more  illustrated  than  sporting  or 
dramatic,  which  is  quite  right  at  Christmas-time. 

For  The  Corsican  Brothers,  which  appears  to  be  as  attractive  as 
ever  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.  have 
designed  with  great  skill  a  handsomely  illustrated  "  Story  of  the 
Play,"  containing  coloured  plates  of  the  principal  scenes.  The 
little  work  is  capitally  turned  out,  and  does  great  credit  to  its 
designers. 

Hero  we  take  leave  of  cards,  crackers,  and  Christmas  books, 
with  the  hope  that  all  who  write,  publish,  illustrate,  give,  or  re- 
ceive them,  may  enjoy  a  merry  Christmas,  and  have  skating  or 
hunting,  as  their  tastes  may  prefer,  in  abundance.  To  all  reviewers 
of  Christmas  books  we  wish,  what  the  end  of  the  season  ought  at 
least  to  bring,  respite  from  hard  labour.  Might  not  convict 
labour,  by  the  way,  be  utilized  in  reviewing  Christmas  books? 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

r-  <•  '  ii. 

T  BS  deux  mousses  (Louis  Rousselet.  Hachette  et  Cie)  whose 
adventures  M.  Rousselet  relates  are  interesting  boys  to  whom 
il  Sahib,"  who  illustrates  the  book,  has  done  very  much  less  than 
justice.  The  book  opens  with  a  smuggling  adventure,  into  which 
the  young  Daniel  Riva  of  Cette  is  beguiled  by  the  ruffianly  Mateo 
Puig,  and  which,  being  as  it  is  the  sequel  of  other  escapades,  draws 
down  upon  him  his  father's  accumulated  wrath,  which,  however, 
is  diminished  by  Daniel's  gallant  conduct  at  a  wreck.  Here  he' 
rescues  a  passenger  who,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  done  for,  him,  only 
lives  long  enough  to  confide  to  Daniel  a  secret,  and  to  entrust  him 
with  a  commission,  the  discharging  of  which  thenceforward  be- 
comes the  one  object  of  his  life.  His  falling  in  with  a  certain 
Dominique,  a  kind  of  honest  Iago  in  low  life,  leads,  by  a  course  of 
events  which  young  readers  will  like  to  find  out  for  themselves,  to  his 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  his  way  as  best  he  can  to  Australia,  and 
to  this  end  he  engages  himself  to  Captain  Goulard  of  the  Jackson, 
"navire  americain."  On  board  he  finds  his  brother-wiowsse 
Pingouin,  an  exceedingly  intelligent  and  good-humoured  hoy.  The 
two  make  friends  at  once.  "  Sahib  "  has  given  us  a  picture  of 
their  first  meeting,  in  which  they  eye  each  other  with  evil  and 
hideous  countenances.  Pingouin  is  evidently  only  waiting  for  the 
captain's  back  to  be  turned  in  order  to  begin  to  "  make  it  hot "  for 
the  newcomer.  This  is  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  but,  according  to  the  author,  when  the  boys  were  left  alone 
together,  "  le  jeune  Roussillonnais  questionnait  Pingouin,  qui  le 
mit  au  courant  avec  bonne  hurneur."  Captain  Goulard  is,  in  hi3 
way,  quite  as  charming  a  person  as  are  the  two  mousses ;  but 
curious  things  happen  on  board  his  ship  which  appear  natural 
enough  when  the  hero  and  the  reader  discover  at  the  same  time 
that  the  captain  is  really  the  commander  of  a  celebrated  South 
American  privateer — the  story  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  American 
war — and  that  the  Jackson  is  only  carrying  its  crew  out  to  Cape 
Bojador  in  order  to  meet  the  swift  steamer  with  which  they 
propose  to  deal  destruction  to  any  Northern  ships  they  may  come 
across.  Many  exciting  incidents  and  scenes  are  got,  as  may  be 
guessed,  out  of  this  state  of  affairs,  not  the  least  exciting  of 
which  is  the  end  of  Captain  Goulard  and  of  his  swift  cruiser. 
How  the  "  deux  mousses  "  happen  to  survive  and  to  get  carried 
to  Australia ;  how  the  infamous  Dominique  turns  up  again  ;  how 
his  scheme  for  their  ruin  leads  to  his  own ;  and  what  is  the  happy 
chance  that  brings  everything  right  at  the  end,  had  better  be 
left  for  readers  to  find  out  for  themselves.  The  book  is 
full  of  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  of  hard-won  triumphs  of  ingenuity 
and  virtue  over  vice  and  low  cunning.  It  is,  indeed,  among  the 
very  best  of  its  kind,  and  is  infinitely  better  than  the  volume 
which  M.  Verne  has  turned  out.  It  is,  perhaps,  unlucky  that 
the  merit  of  the  drawings  is  so  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
letterpress. 

For  Prisonniers  dans  les  glaces  (E.  Plon  et  Cie)  M.  Georges 
Fath  has  provided  both  the  letterpress  and  the  drawings,  and  both 
are  capital.  The  book  opens  at  a  breakfast  which  is  the  occasion 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  four  school  friends,  who  thus  keep  up 
their  boyish  intimacy  in  later  life.  One  of  them,  a  rich  and  adven- 
turous young  Russian,  proposes  to  the  others  to  accompany  him  in, 
his  yacht  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  their  acting  upon  the  proposal 
gives  M.  Fath  an  opportunity  for  employing  his  pen  and  pencil 
upon  a  never-flagging  succession  of  interesting  and  stirring  scenes. 
There  are  storms  at  sea  and  on  land,  moments  of  agonizing  suspense 
when  one  longs  to  skip  a  few  pages,  and  see  if  the  adventurers 
cot  safely  out  of  their  trouble,  exciting  bear-hunts  in  which  some- 
times, as  in  The  Golden  Butterfly,  the  usual  position  of  bear  and 
hunter  is  reversed,  feats  of  prowess  and  endurance  of  every  kind, 
and,  in  short,  everything  that  such  a  book  ought  to  contain.  One 
of  the  very  best  told  adventures  is  one  which  occurs  soon  after 
the  party  have  got  to  their  first  destination,  and  in  which  the  in- 
vention of  the  scientific  member  gets  them  out  of  an  awkward 
difficulty  caused  by  four  bears  who  select  an  inconvenient  moment 
for  besieging  them  in  a  hut. 

M.  Lesbazeilles,  in  Les  merveilles  du  monde  itolaire  (Ouvrage 
illustrtS  de  38  gravures  dessinees  sur  bois  par  Riou,  Grandsire,  etc. 
Hachette  et  Cie),  has  produced  a  volume  which  may  be  read 
advantageously  either  before  or  after  the  one  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  The  book  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  is  full  of 
interesting  matter,  and  is  capitally  illustrated.  One  of  the  cuts, 
which  represents  a  floating  iceberg,  is  particularly  good.  In 
another,  "  Navire  se  defendant  contre  des  ours  blancs,"  it  is  a 
little  unfortunate  that  the  bears  appear  to  be  coal  black. 

Le  pays  du  soleil  (Ch.  Deslys  et  R.  Cortambert.  Hachette  et 
Cie)  takes  us  straight  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Tropics,  where 
things  quite  as  surprising  take  place  as  those  which  happened  to- 
the  Arctic  voyagers  in  Prisonniers  dans  les  glaces.  Some  of  the 
scenes  towards  the  end  of  the  book  are  needlessly  painful. 

De  Paris  &  Samarkand  (Impression  de  voyage  d'une  Parisienne. 
Par  Mme.  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon.  Ouvrage  contenant  273  gravures 
sur  bois  et  cinq  cartes.  Hachette  et  Cie)  is  a  wonderfully 
handsome  book,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and  admirably 
fitted  for  a  present.  How  it  came  into  existence  is  explained  by 
the  first  few  lines : — "  C'en  est  fait !  Mon  mari,  M.  de  Ujfalvy, 
charge  par  le  ministre  de  l'instruction  publique  d'une  mission 
en  Russie  et  dans  l'Asie  centrale,  quittera  Paris  le  10  aout 
!  1 S76.  Je  suis  resolue  a  le  suivre."  A  foot-note  affords  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  M.  de  Ujfalvy's  name — 
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"  Prouoneo/.,  Ouifulvi,"— ami  goes  00  to  ox  plain  that  tlio  name, 
■which  is  Hungarian,  corresponds  to  the  French  l»»  Neubourg. 
The  volume  IS  from  every  point  of  view  attractive,  capilully 
■written  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  stylo,  and,  as  we  have  hinted, 
adorned  with  illustrations  of  unusual  merit.  It  is  just  the  book 
•which,  laid  ou  the  table,  will  help  people  through  a  maurais  quart 
d'heure  and  is  prottj  sure  to  compel  more  serious  attention  from 
people  who  loot  through  it  in  this  way. 

In  Lcs  (Oi/ayeurs  du  AXY'"0  sieclo  (Ilotzol  ot  Cio)  M.  J ules 
Verao  continues  the  well-known  work  which  ho  began  some  timo 
ago.  This,  like  the  work  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  a  book 
which  can  bo  oponod  almost  anywhere  with  a  certainty  of  coming 
upon  something  interesting  or  agreeable,  although  it  misses,  of 
course,  the  personal  interest  of  Mmo  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon's  volume. 

M.  Hector  Malot's  Sans  famille  (Hetzel  et  Oie)  will  certainly 
not  lose  any  of  its  well-earned  popularity  by  being  published  iu  tho 
handsome  edition  for  which  M.  Bayard  has  made  many  excellent 
illustrations,  including  a  frontispiece  which  represents  the  author 
surrounded  by  airy  scenes  from  the  book,  and  which  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  one  at  least  of  the  dogs  iu  the  book  was  studio. I  from 
a  living  original. 

Mme  de  Witt's  Hisloire  de  deux  petiis  frhna  (Ouvrage  illustro 
de  45  vignettes  par  Tofani.  Ilachette  et  Cie)  is  one  of  the  best 
books  for  little  children  that  we  have  seen. 

Le.  paradis  de.  M.  Toto  (Texte  par  P.  J.  Stahl,  dessins  par  J. 
Geoffroy.  Hetzel  et  Cie)  will  wear  to  some  people  an  air  of  pro- 
fanity which  it  certainly  is  not  intended  to  have.  It  is,  apart 
from  this,  a  iittle  book  the  value  of  which  depends  entirely  upon 
the  illustrations,  aud  these  are  outrageously  bad. 

Still  worse,  however,  are  the  coloured  plates  which  are  the 
excuse   for   the   publication   of    Compere  Guilleri  (Dessins  de 
Frolich.     Hetzel  et  Cie).     This,  so  far  as  regards   books  in- 
tended for  mere  children,  is  one  of  the  matters  which  they  as- 
,   suredly  do  not  order  better  in  France. 

Cent  tableaux  de  (jeoyraphie  pittoresque  ( Avec  une  Introduction 
par  Ch.  Delon.  Hachette  et  Cie)  is  iu  its  line  among  the  happiest 
achievements  of  the  publishers.  The  variety  aud  excellence  of 
the  illustrations  are  remarkable. 

Lcqendes  des  hois  et  chansons  marines  (Par  Andre  Lemoyne.  Des- 
sins de  Leon  de  Belloe.  Charpentier)  is  a  work  of  real  beauty.  M. 
Lemoyne  has  true  poetical  feeling,  which  finds  expression  in  verse 
of  a  very  high  order  of  technical  merit;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly  the  drawings  in  which  M.  de  Bellee  has 
cautrht  and  rendered  the  poet's  meaning. 

The  Marquis  de  Chennevieres's  Contesde  Saint-Sanf.in  (Illustra- 
tions de  Leonce  Petit.  Plon  et  Cie)  are  among  the  best  of  modern 
achievements  in  their  line,  aud  are  related  and  illustrated  with 
equal  skill  and  spirit. 

The  first  volume  of  M.  Amedoe  Guillemin's  Le  monde  physique 
(Hachette  et  Cie)  is  got  up  with  all  the  care  and  success  which 
the  publishers  have  led  us  to  expect  from  them.  The  present 
volume,  which  deals  with  "  La  pesanteur  et  la  gravitation  uni- 
verselle''  and  with  "  Le  Son,"  is  got  up  and  illustrated  as  well  as 
possible.  One  picture  (Planche  VIII)  of  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa  is  particularly  good.  It  is  of  course  impossible  within  our 
present  limits  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  letterpress  of  the 
hook. 

What  we  have  just  said  applies  even  more  to  M.  Eugene 
Muntz's  Raphael:  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre,et  son  temps  (Hachette  et  Cie), 
a  book  of  much  importance  aud  of  much  beauty,  of  which  we  may 
hereafter  give  a  detailed  notice.  Its  value  as  a  gift-book  is  at 
ouce  obvious,  and  for  the  present  at  least  we  must  be  content  with 
calling  attention  to  the  marked  success  of  the  reproductions,  and 
to  the  care  which  the  publishers  have  bestowed  upon  the  getting- 
up  of  the  volume. 

The  same  publishers  send  the  sixth  instalment  of  the  Nouvelle 
(jeoyraphie  universelle  (par  Elisee  Reclus),  which  deals  with 
"  L'Asie  russe,''  a  subject  of  special  interest  at  this  time.  This 
also  is  a  volume  of  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  any 
detailed  criticism  in  a  passing  notice. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

"IT7E  are  not  surprised  that,  before  reaching  our  hands,  A  Fool's 
VV  Errand  (i)  has  run  through  several  Transatlantic  editions 
with  great  rapidity.  It  owes  its  popularity,  no  doubt,  quite  as 
much  to  its  faults  as  to  its  merits.  A  just  account  of  the  temper 
and  situation  of  the  Southern  people  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  war  would  have  had  no  chance  of  a  favourable 
reception  in  the  North;  while  such  a  work,  written  from  a 
Northern  point  of  view,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  give  offence  to 
those  whom  it  described,  especially  if,  as  we  suppose,  it  is  not 
merely  written  with  personal  knowledge,  but  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent deals  with  personal  experiences  more  or  less  disguised.  The 
author's  second  work,  Bricks  without  Straw  (2),  represents  the 
same  set  of  facts,  and  expresses  the  same  views :  in  fact,  gives  the 
same  situation  in  an  aspect  very  little  altered*  The  Fool's  Errand 
■was  an  attempt  to  settle  in  the  South,  chiefly  on  grounds  of  health, 

(1)  A  FunVs  Errand.  By  One  of  the  Fools.  Revised  Edition.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 

(2)  Bricks  without  Straw.  A  Novel.  By  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "A  Fool's  Errand,"  &c.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 


ns  a  Northern  soldier  and  Republican  partisan,  almost  immediately 
after  the  close  of  tho  war.  A  man  who,  under  such  circuiiiHtuiicuH, 
expected  a  friendly  reception  must  have  boon  a  fool  indued,  lie  went 
among  those  who  considered  themselves  grossly  and  outrageously 
wronged  ;  who,  as  ho  confesses,  could  not  possibly  have  tUQUght 
otherwise.  Tho  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  necessary  consdrmence. 
of  tho  war.  If  tho  South  had  not  been  tho  first  to  appeal  to  the 
sword,  she  had  certainly  not  been  backward  in  accepting  tho 
challenge,  and  was  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result  of  tho  appeal.  As 
regarded  tho  war  itself,  there  was  at  first  much  less  resentment  than 
might  have  been  expected — loss,  wo  think,  than-  the  author  assumes. 
Southern  jurists  held,  as  till  April  1861  most  Northerners  also 
maintained,  that  tho  States  possessed  in  full  tho  rights  of 
sovereignty,  including  the  right  of  secession.  Tho  Virginians, 
who  had  expressly  reserved  that  right  when  they  entered  tho 
Union,  could  not  possibly  allow  that  they  had  committed  an 
o Hence  in  exercising  it.  But  the  Southerners,  as  a  people,  tho 
Southern  statesmen  and  political  leaders,  were  far  too  sensible  to 
be  surprised  or  resentful  because  the  North  refused  to  let  them  go 
in  peace.  The  soldiers  had  maintained  their  cause  ou  tho  battle- 
field too  stubbornly  and  gloriously  to  feel  bitterly  humiliated  by  a 
defeat  which  was  accomplished  only  by  overwhelming  superiority 
of  numbers  and  resources.  But  Northern  soldiers  coming  South 
immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  ought  not  to  have  for- 
gotten how  the  war  had  been  waged.  They  went  among  a  people 
whose  homes  had  been  wantonly  burned,  whose  lands  had  been 
ravaged  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  war  ;  they  went  among  men 
who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  illegal,  if  necessary,  measures 
of  wholesale  confiscation.  They  took  advantage  of  the  ruin  they 
had  effected  in  the  very  purchase  of  the  lands  on  which  they 
settled.  Still,  as  appears  from  the  confession  of  the  Fool  himself, 
they  were  better  received  than  men  on  such  an  errand  could  have 
expected.  The  one  thing  that  was  sure  to  be  resented,  the  one 
provocation  they  should  have  been  careful  not  to  give,  was  inter- 
ference with  local  politics.  Such  interference  by  strangers 
is  always  resented  ;  ou  the  part  of  individual  members  of  a 
conquering  nation  it  was  doubly  offensive.  The  North  collec- 
tively might  have  exercised  the  right  of  conquest  openly  and 
decisively,  without  provoking  any  peculiar  bitterness.  Four 
years  of  desperate  civil  war  could  hardly  be  held  to  have  left  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  conquered  intact ;  and  had  the  victors 
taken  that  ground,  and  resolved  to  govern  the  South  for  some 
years  as  a  conquered  country,  their  right  could  hardly  have  been 
challenged.  What  they  did  was  much  worse.  They  neither 
denied  nor  loyally  admitted  the  equal  status  of  the  Confederates 
they  had  forced  back  into  the  Union.  The  party  in  power  could 
not  afford  to  exclude  the  vanquished  States,  still  less  to  restore 
them  to  self-government.  They  wanted  their  votes  to  legalize 
abolition,  and  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  faction. 
The  only  method  of  effecting  this  was  to  reconstruct  the  State 
Governments  of  the  South  on  a  fictitious  basis,  to  substitute  for 
the  real  Southern  people  a  constituency  of  emancipated  slaves  and 
renegade  whites,  under  the  leadership  of  Northern  adventurers. 
This  was  both  an  insult  and  a  wrong,  as  the  author  of  these  books 
frankly  admits.  That  it  should  be  fiercely  resented  and  resisted 
by  means  which  were  neither  legal  nor  altogether  honourable 
was  simply  inevitable.  That  those  who  made  themselves  partici- 
pators in  such  a  fraud  should  be  hated,  and  subjected  to  social 
excommunication,  was  equally  inevitable.  The  Fool  nowhere 
justifies  his  self-chosen  title  so  fully  as  when  he  complains  of 
the  contempt  poured  both  by  North  and  by  South  upon  the 
Carpet  baggers,  and  other  Northern  intruders  and  Southern 
apostates  who  took  part  in  this  fictitious  and  dishonest  re- 
construction. In  no  case  was  it  to  be  expected  that  men 
who  had  held  their  own  for  four  years  against  threefold 
their  own  number  of  white  men  would  submit  to  a  govern- 
ment based  upon  the  votes  of  their  emancipated  slaves,  and 
administered  by  the  very  worst  elements  of  the  Northern  immi- 
gration and  of  their  own  populace.  The  author,  indeed,  admits 
that  the  rulers  thus  set  over  the  ruined  gentlemen  of  the  South 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  utterly  dishonest  and  unworthy.  The 
consequence  might,  as  he  owns,  have  been  foreseen.  The  picture 
he  draws  of  the  secret  terrorism  by  which  the  conquered  avenged 
the  disfranchisement  of  their  natural  leaders,  the  inversion  of 
their  social  order,  and  the  ascendency  of  an  inferior  race,  is  a 
very  ugly  one,  and  is,  we  believe,  not  a  little  exaggerated.  But 
such  an  organization  as  that  of  the  Ku-klux-klan,  even  when  the 
provocation  was  such  as  to  drive  no  small  proportion  of  the  test 
elements  of  Southern  society  into  the  conspiracy,  could  not  but 
lead  to  frightful  abuses.  The  author,  however,  systematically 
suppresses  the  charge  by  which  the  worst  atrocities  of  the 
Ku-klux  were  in  some  degree  explained.  No  one  would 
gather  from  his  books  the  ugly  truth  that  white  women  and 
children,  in  many  districts  at  least,  were  not  allowed  to  go 
from  home,  save  under  the  protection  of  armed  friends,  and  were 
not  thought  safe  alone  even  in  their  homes.  Nor  would  any 
one  gather  from  his  statements  two  very  important  points  that  im- 
pair very  much  the  force  of  his  complaint  against  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Northern  people.  First,  General  Grant  did 
his  uttermost  to  support  the  Governments  which  his  party  had 
established  in  the  Southern  States,  and  General  Sheridan,  as  our 
readers  remember,  proposed  to  maintain  their  authority  by  whole- 
sale proscription  and  martial  law.  They  were  sustained  by  mili- 
tary force,  and,  after  a  short  time,  the  outrages  of  the  Ku-klux, 
having  alienated  the  better  elements  of  Southern  society,  were  put 
down  almost  entirely  by  little  more  than  a  demonstration  of  force 
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on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  Secondly,  the  character 
of  the  rulers  installed  by  negro  votes  under  the  protection  of 
Federal  bayonets  was  such  that  only  the  most  unscrupulous  parti- 
sans could  pretend  to  palliate  their  conduct  or  support  their  pre- 
tensions. Many  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
majority  restored  the  ascendency  of  the  white  citizens,  fled  from  the 
States  they  had  ruled  for  fear  of  criminal  proceedings;  not,  as  the 
author  says,  on  account  of  high-handed  measures  taken  for  the  re- 
pression of  outrage,  but  on  charges  of  pecuniary  dishonesty  and 
wholesale  jobbery — charges  of  whose  truth  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  books  must  be  taken  as  partisan  statements, 
very  much  overcoloured,  but  drawn  with  no  dishonest  purpose, 
and  representing  energetically  one  side  of  a  case  which  un- 
doubtedly bad  two.  And,  considering  the  nature  of  the  writer's 
experiences,  they  are  less  unfair,  and  very  much  less  bitter  in 
tone,  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Doutre'a  Constitution  of  Canada  (3)  is  a  valuable  work, 
and  one  which  should,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  be  found  in  every 
political  library.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  too  technical  to  serve 
as  anything  more  than  a  book  of  reference  or  professional  treatise 
on  the  law  of  the  Dominion.  It  enters  too  minutely  into  the 
interpretation  of  the  details  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
which  forms  the  present  foundation  of  Canadian  law,  and  dis- 
cusses at  wearisome  length  questions  interesting  exclusively  to 
lawyers,  and  some  of  them  connected  only  by  technical  and  legal 
inference  with  the  Constitution  of  1867.  The  arrangement,  more- 
over, and  the  manner  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  are  set 
forth,  is  too  distinctly  professional,  rendering  the  work  no  doubt 
the  more  convenient  as  a  legal  text-book,  but  the  less  useful  or 
attractive  to  the  general  reader  or  the  political  student,  for  whom 
a  briefer  account  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Canada,  and  a 
distinct  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States,  pointing  out 
•where  and  how  they  differ,  and  to  what  extent  the  difference 
has  been  caused  by  the  colonial  position  and  mercantile  traditions 
of  the  Dominion,  would  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and 
serviceable. 

Mr.  Hill's  Liberty  and  Lam  (4)  will,  we  fear,  do  as  little  to  im- 
prove the  future. ideas  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen  as  to  enlighten  them  regarding  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  On  the  latter  subject  wc  find,  for  example,  that  the  armies 
of  Germany  and  France  each  amount,  exclusive  of  reserves,  to 
balf  a  million,  while  that  of  Italy  exceeds  each  by  nearly  two- 
fifths.  That  of  Great  Britain  is  stated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  with  comments  which  ignore  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
garrison  of  an  empire  with  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects  not 
of  the  British  islands.  We  are  also  told  that  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Turkey  is  governed  solely  by 
the  desire  to  recover  the  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling 
nominally  advanced  to  the  Sultan  by  British  capitalists.  So  much 
for  the  present.  To  posterity  Mr.  Hill  promises  that  the  adoption 
of  his  proposed  amendments  to  the  organic  laws  of  his  country 
would  produce  results  surpassing  the  dreams  of  their  most 
sanguine  patriots,  would  change  the  world  of  nature  into  a  grand 
landscape  garden,  assthetically  representative  of  the  world  of  mind 
and  freedom,  would  make  all  men  equal  under  just  laws,  raising 
up  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of  culture,  and  disposing  for 
ever  of  the  existing  rivalry  between  rich  and  poor.  It  will  sur- 
prise Mr.  Hill  to  find  that  critics  are  perverse  enough  to  be  re- 
pelled, not  attracted,  to  the  study  of  his  proposed  methods  by  the 
enunciation  of  the  ends  he  pledges  himself  to  secure. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Literaturc{$)  comprised  within  400  octavo 
pages  must  disappoint  any  sanguine  expectations  founded  upon  its 
title-page.  The  account  it  can  give  even  of  the  principal  classical 
writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  must  necessarily  be  so 
brief  and  meagre  as  to  fail  in  giving  that  clear  personal  con- 
ception either  of  the  author  or  his  works  which  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  biographical  and  to  critical  interest.  To  sketch  within 
such  limits  even  the  outlines  of  epic  and  dramatic  poems,  and  to 
afford  by  the  best  and  most  carefully  selected  translations  a  notion, 
however  faint,  of  the  real  merit  and  character  of  the  original,  is 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  most  judicious  and  the  industry  of  the  most 
laborious  writer.  Mr.  C.  Morris  has  taken  great  pains  with  his 
work,  and  has  done  it  perhaps  as  well  as  such  a  work  could  have 
been  performed  within  the  bounds  to  which  his  purpose  has  con- 
fined him.  But  we  cannot  say  that  when  an  American  schoolboy 
or  schoolgirl  of  the  highest  class  shall  have  mastered  these  four 
hundred  pages,  he  or  she  will  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  classical 
literature  worth  the  labour  that  the  author  has  bestowed  on  the 
compilation,  or  that  the  reader  must  give  to  the  study  of  his 
book. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Morris  has  undertaken  a  more  limited,  and  therefore 
more  practicable,  task  in  introducing  to  his  younger  or  less  cultivated 
countrymen  the  views  of  a  certain  small  number  of  leading  British 
philosophers  and  writers,  from  Roger  Bacon  down  to  John  Stuart 

(3)  The  Constitution  of  Canada.  By  Joseph  Doutre,  Q.C.,  of  the  Mon- 
treal liar.  Montreal  :  Lovell  &  Son.  London :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 
1880. 

(4)  Libert//  and  Law  ;  or,  Outlines  of  a  New  System  for  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  Federative  Government.  By  Britton  A.  Hill. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  St.  Louis  :  Jones  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibncr  &  Co.  1880. 

(5)  A  Manual  of  Classical  Literature,  comprising  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  Authors,  loith  Illustra- 
tive Extracts  from  their  Works,  Sfc.  ByCfa.  Morris.  Chicago:  Griggs  & 
Co.    London  :  Triibncr  &  Co.  i88r. 


Mill  (6).  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  a  sinda 
volume  to  give  any  real  idea  of  the  principles  and  views  of  nearly 
a  score  of  distinctive  thinkers,  or  even  an  outline  of  the  character- 
istic philosophy  of  each  age  and  school;  and,  when  the 
author  endeavours  to  give  in  some  twenty  paoes  an  intro- 
ductory outline  of  the  general  philosophical  attitude  of  the 
English  mind,  the  reader  begins  to  fear  that  his  guide  has 
but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
In  about  the  same  space  Mr.  Morris  undertakes  to  deal  with 
what  he  calls  the  mediaeval  anticipations  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lish mind,  the  writings  of  a  few  characteristic  schoolmen.  He 
gives  a  few  more  pages  to  three  selected  representatives  of  the 
Renaissance— Spenser,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  Hooker.  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Mill,  and  Spenser,  each 
have  a  chapter  to  themselves  ;  but  all  are  disposed  of  in  a  volume 
of  less  than  four  hundred  clearly-printed  pages.  Whether  such 
information  as  can  really  be  given  in  such  a  space  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  its  acquisition,  it  is  for  American  students  rather  than 
for  English  critics  to  judge  ;  only  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  former 
will  not  be  led  to  suppose  that  they  have  really  mastered  even  the 
outlines  of  English  thought,  or  rather  of  those  portions  thereof 
which  happen  to  be  represented  by  the  great  names  on  the  author's 
list,  which,  great  as  they  are,  are  but  representatives  of  a  few- 
special  schools  and  periods  rather  than  of  English  thought  in 
general. 

Mr.  Clarke  might  have  accomplished  within  about  the  same 
space  any  one  of  the  three  or  four  objects  which  he  has  somewhat 
ncoherently  combined  in  a  single  treatise  on  Self-Culture  (7).  a. 
practical  manual  of  study  for  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunities of  teaching  so  widely  diffused  in  the  United  States,  p.u 
exposition  of  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of  self-education 
generally,  an  exposition  of  the  value  and  methods  of  moral 
training  and  of  intellectual  cultivation — any  one  of  these  thiDgs 
might  have  been  achieved  separately  and  with  tolerable  com- 
pleteness in  a  volume  of  this  size.  By  mingling  all  together,  and 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  the  author  has  produced  an  ad- 
mixture somewhat  confused,  and  certainly  less  instructive  as  a 
whole  than  from  individual  passages  here  and  there  a  cursory 
reader  might  be  led  to  hope. 

A  writer  who  announces  on  his  title-page  a  treatise  on  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  (8)  challenges,  whether  consciously  or 
not,  a  comparison  which  very  few  authors  of  the  present  age  could 
hope  to  sustain,  and  which  is  instantly  and  obviously  fatal  to  Mr. 
Kedney.  If  anything  could  tend  to  make  the  beautiful  wearisome 
and  the  sublime  ridiculous  it  would  be  such  an  attempt  to 
analyse  their  quality  and  determine  their  objectivity  as  Mr. 
Kedney  has  undertaken. 

Mr.  Watson's  elaborate  quarto  volume  on  the  Botany  of  Cali- 
fornia (9)  forms  an  important  part  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  manifold  contributions  to  geography  and  natural  history  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  enthusiasm  of  local  patriotism  and 
the  liberality  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  of  America. 

The  History  of  the  North  American  Pinnipeds  (10),  the  class  to 
which  the  walrus,  seal,  and  sea-lion  belong,  is  auother,  though 
much  more  modest,  monograph  of  the  same  class. 

The  Bibliography  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (11),  a  catalogue  of  great 
interest  to  collectors  and  of  value  to  librarians,  but  utterly  without 
attraction  for  the  public,  is  a  sample  of  the  zeal  with  which 
individual  Americans  emulate  their  Government  in  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  works  certain  to  bring  their  authors  no  re- 
muneration in  money,  and  little  in  fame,  for  the  vast  outlay  and 
the  heavy — sometimes  almost  life-long — labour  they  must  have 
cost. 

Dr.  Bessey's  Manual  of  Botany  for  Schools  (12)  is  one  of  the 
multitude  of  similar  handbooks  that  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
demand  in  American  schools  and  colleges  for  a  kind  of  teaching 
till  lately  almost  wholly  neglected  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Abbott's  treatise  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (13)  deals  chiefly  and  avowedly  with  the  external  evidence 

(6)  British  Thought  and  Thinkers:  Introductory  Studies,  Critical,  Bio- 
graphical, and  Philosophical.  By  G.  S.  Morris,  A.M.  Chicago  :  Griggs 
&  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(7)  Self-Culture:  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Spiritual.  A  Course 
of  Leclures  by  J.  Freeman  Clarke.    Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London 
Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(8)  The  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime:  an  Analysis  of  these  Emotions  and  a 
Determination  of  the  Objectivity  of  Beauty.  By  J.  S.  Kedney.  New  York  ; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

(9)  Geological  Survey  of  California. — Botany.  Vol.  II.  By  Serena 
Watson.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Wilson  &  Son.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co.  1880. 

(10)  History  of  North  American  Pinnipeds:  a  3Ionograph  of  the  Wal- 
ruses, Sea  Lions,  and  Sea  Bears  and  Seats  of  North  America.  By  J.  A. 
Allen.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1880. 

(11)  A  Bibliography  of  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  being  a  Catalogue  of  the  Boo/13 
and  Pamphlets  relating  to  the  State,  with  Collations,  Critical  Notes,  Sec.  By 
Peter  G.  Thomson.  Cincinnati :  Published  by  the  Author.  London  :  G. 
Rivers.  1880. 

(12)  Botany  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  C.  E.  Bessey,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  &c.    New  York  :  Holt  &  Co.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(*3)  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel— External  Evidences.  By 
Ezra  Abbott,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston  :  G.  H.  Ellis.  London :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1880. 
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Win-  on  that  sul.j.vt.    It  contributes  no  wn  nove  information, 
butcoUects  and  arranges  inn  simple  and  valuable  form  most  oi 
the  anruments  ahvmly  fivmiliar  to  Itiblu-al  mtu-s.     Hi-  author  s 
bias  is  very  evident  Indeed  the  work  is  that  of  an  advocate 
rather  than  a  judge  ;  but  the  contrary  views  oi  the  modern  school 
are  stated  with  tolerable  Allness  and  fairness. 

A  treatise  on  American  Whist  (14)  will  find  many  interested 
readors  in  EDgttA  clubs  and  drawin^-roorns.    Tho  peculiarities  of 
the  "iimp  r>*>  »ot  many  nor  very  important,  tho  principal  being  the 
limitation  of  a  gamo  to  seven— not  as  in  short  whist,  five,  or  111 
loMf  whist,  ton— points,  and  tho  exclusion  of  honours,  which  must 
make  an  average  American  gamo  longer  than  either  of  the  Eng- 
lish forms.  The  writer  spices  his  volume  for  tho  national  taste 
by  innumerable  and  almost  incessant  sneors  at  the  litigiousness 
and  gambling  spirit  of  English  whist-players,  and  a  constant 
depreciation  of  the  English  as  compared  with  the  American  game, 
■which,  whatever  may  bo  thought  of  their  merit  or  good  taste,  will 
no  doubt  bo  more  gratifying  to  Transatlantic  than  irritating  to 
British  readers. 

Few  of  our  readers  would  care  that  wo  should  do  more  than 
mention  technical  works  like  Mr.  Armsby's  illustrated  Manual  of 
Cattle  Fecdinq  (15),  with  its  appendix  of  tables,  not  unjustly 
described  as 'useful;  or  Mr.  Heeler's  Guide  to  Kansas  and  the 
neighbouring  States  of  the  central  desert  (16). 

Shakespeare's  Dream  (17)  is  a  curious  medley,  a  strange  venture 
into  a  field  from  which  the  fear  of  competition  with  the  object  of 
tho  author's  profound  admiration  would  havo  deterred  most 
ardent  Shakspearo  worshippers. 

Another  volume  by  the  author  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant  (18) 
will  doubtless  find  readers  and  admirers  among  those  who  are 
already  acquainted  with  her  former  work. 

The  Fairy  World  of  Japan  (19)  will  be  disappointing  to  those 
few  readers  who  may  take  it  up  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  curiosity,  and 
all  the  more  agreeable  to  the  multitude  of  children  and  adults  who 
care  simply  for  new  and  graceful  fairy  tales.  In  order  to  adapt  it 
to  the  tastes  of  the  latter  and  render  it  fit  for  a  Christmas  gift  to 
children,  the  author  has  wisely  excluded  a  whole  class,  and  that 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  of  Japanese  myths  or  traditions. 
Those  sanguinary  or  licentious  stories  which  are  the  most  illustra- 
tive of  national  character  and  thought,  and  therefore  most  interest- 
ing to  comparative  mythologists,  would  certainly  have  unfitted  it 
for  the  perusal  of  an  infinitely  larger  class  of  readers. 

Two  American  magazines  deserve  especial  mention  at  this 
season.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  publish  an  Anglicized  edition  of 
Harper's  well-known  periodical  (20).  Scribner's  illustrated  St. 
Niciolas  (21)  appeals  as  forcibly  as  ever  to  the  taste  of  girls  and 
boys,  and  perhaps  of  some  readers  who  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  either. 

The  Saturday  Review  M  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  SATURDAY  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W,C,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  lUie.wise  be  addressed. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  ivill  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  'Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XLTX.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding   all  the    Volumes,  price  2s.   each.  Also, 
Heading  Cases,  price  Is.  (ul.  each.    May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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of  India — Post  Office  Improvements. 

Hellenic  Studies  in  England— Res  IIiiiernicce—11.  Rochefort  and  M.  Gambetta— The 
Value  of  Signboards— The  Judenhetze— Long-Range  Infantry  Fire— The  West- 
minster Play — Mr.  Sherman's  New  Refunding  Scheme— The  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours. 

Glinther's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fishes— The  Personal  Life  of  David  Living- 
stone— Spinoza— Errant— To  Cabul  with  the  Cavalry  Brigade  —Heroes  of  History 
and  Legend — Hartleigh  Towers — Christmas  Books.    V. — French  Christmas 
Books.   I.— German  Literature. 

London :  Published  at  08  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

BOOKS,  &c. 
THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Watcr-Colour  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  will  OPEN 
January  1,  1881. 

Admission,  Is.     Season  Tickets,  5s. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  tve  can  make  no  exception. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  mag  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.    International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  FoTHERiNonAir,  8  Hue  Neuvc  des  Capucines. 

"HORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR7ETOIUUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  '*  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each hv  2'J  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs," 4c. 
atthc  DOUG  GALLERY,  3S  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  is. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC     EXAMINATION. — UNI- 

VERSITY  of  LONDON.— A  CLASS  in  all  the  Buttfects  (including  practical  work)  for 
this  Examination  is  held  at  St.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL,  continuing  till  the  Exam- 
ination in  July.  The  Class  is  open  to  Candidates  who  are  not  students  of  the  Hospital,  as 
well  as  to  Students,  and  will  begin  on  Tuesday.  January  18. 

J'.otuwt— Kev.  O.  Henslow,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  to  the  Hospital. 

ZouIoriH— Norman  Moore,  M.D.  St.  Cath.  Coll.,  Camb.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
to  the  Hospital. 

Chemistry -11.  E.  Armstrong,  Ph.D..  F.Tt.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 
l'h>/sics— Donald  McAlistcr,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  Demonstrator  o. 
Physics. 

Fee  tor  the  whole  course  (including  Chemicals),  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  £3  8s. ;  to 
others,  £10  lus.                                                           ......  , 

Particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of 
the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C.   A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

pRYSTAL   PALACE    COMPANY'S   SCHOOL  of 

^ —     I'll  AC  1 1(_  A1j  Li  i\ti  iiN  lj  L.JU  liN  Lr. —  l  Jic  iNLAl   ii'jiiiu  opt  its  on  jyLoniiuj  ,  j  auuai  y 
I.  The  Mechanical  Course.    II.  Civil  Engineering  Division.    III.  Colonial  Section — Pro- 
spectus on  application  to  the  undersigned,  in  the  Ottice  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company's  School 
of  Art,  Science,  and  Litcruturc,  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SUESTQN t  Supcrm(cnde?il  Literary  Department. 
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CAVENDISn  ROOMS,  Mortimer  Street,  Lan<?ham  Place,  W.— 
The  ANNUAL  POSITIVIST  ADDRESS  will  be  given  by  Professor  BEESLY  on 
Saturday,  January  I,  1831.  at  5  p.m.  precisely. 

"WILTS    and    HANTS    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

*  '  DOWNTON,  Salisbury  For  intending  Landowners,  Land  Agents,  Farmers,  Sur- 
veyors, and  Colonists.  The  ONLY  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  iu  GREAT  BRITAIN 
1'OSSESSING  a  FARM. 

SPRING  TERM  begins  January-  2.5.— For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  President. 

]\I~A   L    V~~E~~ R~N_  ^C    0    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Friday,  January  29,  1881. 

"RATH  COLLEGE,  Bath.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence 

on  Saturday,  January  22,  1881.  Hkaii-Masteh,  T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A..  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambrid'-'e,  and  for  ten  years  a  Master  of 
Clifton  College. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.     The   NEXT  TERM  begins 

^  January  2Sth.  Scholarships  lately  pained  nt  Balliol,  Queen's,  Clare,  Trinity  Hall. 
Froxime  for  the  Hertford.  Twelve  Certificates  in  July  last  in  Public  Schools  Examinations. 
In  the  Junior  School  lioys  are  admitted  at  the  a?c  of  Eight,  and  are  prepared  Cor  Scholarships 
in  this  and  other  schools.  Special  attention  paid  to  the  elementary  instruction  of  little  boys. — 
Apply,  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  College,  Leamington. 

R   I   G   H   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  2i,  1881. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


B 


E     G  E. 


DOVER  COL 
Preskfent-Barl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
A  Chapel  and  another  new  Boarding  House  have  recently  been  completed.   Each  Boarder 
Will  now  have  a  seporate  Bedroom. 

The  2nd  place  for  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  &c.,  have  been  obtained 
during  the  last  year. 
Tuition  from  13  to  1R  Guineas.   Board.  £46  6s. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq., 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Q     PAUL'S    COLLEGE,    STONY    STRATFORD. — 

►"J  •  Warrlen-clrcl-Tlcv.  TI.  W.  McKENZIE.  Keble  Coll.,  Oxford,  late  Sub-Warden  of  S. 
Paul's.    A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  in  accordance  with  Church  of  England  Principles.  Terms, 

Sixty  Guineas  Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  WARDEN.   The  NEXT  TERM  begins 

January  19. 

CTRATFORD-ON-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A..  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Court6,  &c.   Terms,  50  and  60  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

BRUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 
Ilcad-.Vaster-llev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  main  features  of  this  School  are  its  extreme  healthiness,  convenient  buildings,  and 
extensive  grounds  (20  acres),  its  system  of  education  (which  provides  for  special  as  well  as 
ordinary  requirements),  and  the  thorough  domestic  care  and  organization.    Few  schools  have 
greater  natural  advantages. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,   Berks    (Six  miles   from  Oxford), 

offers  at  much  lower  cost  the  advantages  of  the  larger  Public  Schools,  a  thoroughly 

sound  Education,  a  healthy  site,  excellent  accummudation  Apply  for  entrance  next  Term, 

and  full  particulars,  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Head-Master. 

TSJAVAL  CADETSHIPS,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c. 

EASTMAN'S  It.N.  ACADEMY. 
BUKGOYNE  HOUSE,  SOUTHSEA. 
Principal  (since  18G0)-G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNELL. 
This  School  was  opened  in  1851,  and  conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  Eastman  until  his  death  in 
1800.    Butgpyne  House  is  situated  close  to  and  directly  facing  the  Sea.     Pupils  enjoy  good 
Bathing  arid  Boating.    All  Pupils  are  tau<;ht  to  Swim.    Pppilsue  received  from  Nine 
years  of  age  and  upwards.   More  than  1.200  pupils  have  entered  H.M.*  Services. 

pHIGWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Founded  1629,  on  the 

borders  of  Epping  Forest,  offers  a  sound  EDUCATION  on  the  system  of  the  Modern 
Sides  of  the  Public  Schools  Apply  to  Rev.  K.  D.  Swallow,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  MILITIA  QUALIFYING 
and  COMPETITIVE. -MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an 
utile  staff  of  Graduate*  in  Honours,  and  by  a  MAJOR,  late  R. A.,  prepares  PUPILS  tor  the 
above  examinations  alone.  Numerous  references  to  parents  who  have  had  more  than  one  son 
pass  from  this  establishment.— 50  Cornwall  Road.  Westbournc  Park,  W. 

FRANK  COOPER,  M.A.  Oxon,  prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for 
the  Public  Schools.  The  House,  expressly  enlarged,  stands  close  to  the  sea,  on  gravelly 
soil,  between  Bournemouth  and  Lymiugton.  References  given  and  required.— Address,  Kiver- 
nelUi  Millbrd,  Lymington,  Hants. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  ROMSEY.— A.M.  HEATHCOTE, 
B.A.  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS,  beUveen  Seven  and  Fourteen,  for  the  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Masters  for  French,  German,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Drilling.  Quite  in  the 
country  ;  good  air.  Number  of  Pupils,  under  Twenty.  Terms,  £135  to  £150.  Prospectus,  with 
all  particulars,  on  application  to  A.  M.  Heatiicote,  Esq.,  Woollcy  Green,  near  Romsey. 

QTOKE  HOUSE,  near  SLOUGH.— The  Rev.  E.  ST.  JOHN 

PARRY  wishes  to  make  it  known  that  lie  has  purchased  this  House,  in  which  he  has 
carried  on  his  SCHOOL  for  the  last  seven  years.  Together  with  his  Son.  EDWARD  II. 
PARRY  (Exeter  College.  Oxford),  he  hopes  to  continue  to  prepare  BOYS  successfully,  as 
hitherto,  for  the  various  Public  School  Examinations. 


E1 


in     FORTY  DAYS. 


A  RMY,  SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  COMPETI- 

TIVE,  UNIVERSITIES'.  —  Messrs.  ASKIN  will  he  happv  to  forward  (gratis) 
PROSPECTUSES  of  successful  TUTORS.  Reference,  kindly  allowed  to  Chaplain-General 
to  the  Forces  and  others.— Address.  !»a  Sackville  Street,  W. 


-*-  give  Notice  that  they  are  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  Provisions  of  their  Acts  of 
Parliament,  to   receive  applications  for   PERPETUAL    ANNUITIES,   on   the  basis  of 


rpo  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS. — A  JUNIOR  ASSIST- 

ANT  desires  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Neat  draughtsman,  good  and  quick  tracer  and 
writer,  fair  colourist ;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general  office  routine.  Three  and  a  half 
years' experience  with  a  good  architect.  Fullest  references,  and  specimens  given.— Address, 
II.  G.,Uj  Elfort  Road,  Drayton  Park,  Highbury. 

"WANTED,  BOARD  in  a  German  Family,  by  a  YOUNG 

*  *  GENTLEMAN  engaged  in  the  City  by  day.  Object— Language.  Moderate  terms ; 
references  required — Address,  G.,  4  Elsham  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

MERSEY  DOCK  ANNUITIES. 

rpiE  MERSEY  DOCKS  and  HARBOUR  BOARD  hereby 
p. 

X'.'i  Ifis,  per  Ccnturn  per  Annum. 
For  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Dock  Office,  Liverpool. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

"EDWARD  GITTINS,  Secretary. 

Dock  Office,  Liverpool,  Dec.  16, 1880. 

HOTELS. 

T> R IGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

■*  '  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Lorn;  estahlished.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel . 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

1  LFRAOQMBE, — The  ILFRAOOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Verge 

of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western  Devon.  Mean  temperature  for 
November,  Pa-cm  her,  January,  and  February  last,  4311  tiffi.  Rooms  fdCltiK  south,  over- 
looking the  Hotel  Hardens, specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Inclusive  terms,  Three  Guineas 
per  week.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 


A  NTIQUE  GEMS 

SELL  a  small  lint  choice 

A  t i '> i'aky,  care  of  Messrs. 
S'.cet,  E.C. 


-A  PRIVATE  GENTLEMAN  wishes  to 

ce  COLLECTION  of  AWIQIJE  GEMS  in  Intaglio  and  Cameo.— 
Adams  &  Trancis,  Advcrtisin; 


NGLAND     to  AUSTRALIA 

ORIENT  LINE. 

wTvrr  »?S.w^^mAiLTn5mS,lips,,belonPin8tothe  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NA;  Il.AlItlN  ClIMPAMtf,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  for  A nti  i fin? 
(Semaphore).  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct  takin" PisVenr -r J  hr™,„i?HID.K 
all  the  principal  ports  iu  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zeafand  through  rates  to 


Tons. 

H.P 

600 

(HIMBOUAZO 

550 

C<  >T(  1PAXI  

600 

550 

550 

JOHf  ELDER    4J52 

ORIENT  ssS  1O0O 

potosi  t;fs  's 


The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  pu.,«n»ers  tl,rm,„K 
the  I  ropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  aTe  the  fastest  on  ilSS-a.  ' 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  13  Feivhureh 
Avenue,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.,  5  Fcnchurch  Avsnue,  London,  E.C.  nurca 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 


UNDER  CONTRACT   FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS   TO  INDIA 
CHINA,   AUSTRALIA,  S:c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Weekly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Offices:  122  LE ADENH ALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

HP  HE   PRINTERS  of  "Society,"  "The  Citizen,"  Four  other 

furnished.—  UNWIN  BROTHERS,  The  Gresham  Press,  109a  Cannon  street  E.C.  ±'!'"m,"e3 

TV/TAGIC     LANTERN. — 7s.    6d.    Includes  36   Pictures  of 

-LlA  "Gulliver's  Travels."  Larger,  10s.  6d.,  18s.  6d.,  21s.  XI  10s.,  £2  2»  tn  fin  in«  r„t„ 
logue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and  5,000  slides,  4  stamps.  LECTURES  FOR  TilV  UATirn 
LANTERN,  with  Catalogue,  Is.  :  l  ost  free.  16  stamps.  Catalogue  of  CON.IURIKs'  TRrV'l-a 
4  stamps.  Catalogue  of  MODEL  STEAM-ENGINES,  4  stamps.  Millikin  and  „' 
M  \OAZINE  OF  NEW  INVENTIONS,  Presents,  Toys,  Gaines,  Jokes,  and  Fun, "  <!-(• 
CHRISTMAS,  Grand  Christmas  Number,  2,000  Engravings,  Is.  ;  post  free  16  stamps. 
Millikin  S:  Lawlev,  165  Strand,  London. 

KNIVES,    FORKS,    AND  SPOONS. 

THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER. 

The  HEAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  when  strongly  Silver-Plated, 

cannot  be  distinguished  from  Silver. 

With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 


Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King's  or 
Shell. 

f  B.  d. 
1    10  0 

1   10  0 
12  0 
12  0 
0   14  0 

X    s.  d. 
2     1  0 
2  10 
19  0 
19  0 
10  0 

£    s.  d. 
2    5  0 
2     5  0 
1   11  0 
1   11  0 
1     2  0 

Agents,  ii'J  Fleet 


40  0 
40  0 


Carvera. 
per  Pair  8.  d. 


A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  iesscrt.  17». 
Tea  Spoons,  12s. 

CUTLERY  WARRANTED. 
Handles  screwed  or  riveted. 
Blades  are  of  the  finest  Steel. 

Si-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 

3$     ditto      ditto    „ 

3§  ditto  ditto  to  balance  „ 
4  ditto  ditto  ditto  ..  „ 
4  ditto  fine  cbttb  ditto  ..  „ 
4  ditto  ditto,  extra  large  „ 
4  ditto  ditto,  African  ..  H 
4       ditto      Silver  Ferubs  .. 


Table  Knives. 


IS  6 
24  0 
32  0 


Dessert  Knives 

s.  d. 

9  6 

13  0 

13  6 

18  0 

21  0 

26  0 


Samples  at  above  rates  post  free.   Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station. 

WILLIAM   S.  BURTON, 
General  Eurnishing  Ironmonger,  39  Oxford  Street,  W.  &e. 

CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illustrations,  post  free. 

HEAL  &  SON. 

BEDROOM  FTJRNITTJRE, 

iDirxrixsrGr-BiOOjVc  rxj^xxriTTJBiE-, 


HEAL  &  SON,  19o  to  19S  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

THURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
lUustratedpriced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  postfree.— 218.249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
aud  19,20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 

DECORATION. 

MORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 
hest  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary- 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  TV. 

JILLS'  "THREE  CASTLES "  TOBACCO. 

IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  -with  TINFOIL. 
WILLS'    "  THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO.— " There's  no 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  '  THREE 

CASTLES.' "  Vide  "The  Virginians."  Only  in  Packets  and  Cigarettes,  protected  by 

the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  O. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC, 

ETON  W  A 


R 


E.— 


T)     O  U 

A  /  As  inferior  Imitations  of  their  celebrated  ART  STONE  WARE  arc  being  intro- 
duccd,  Messrs.  D(  HILTON  beg  lo  inform  the  public  that  their  ART  PRODUCTIONS  in- 
variably bear  an  impressed  Stamp,  with  the  name  iu  full,  "  DOULTON,  LAMBETH,"  with 
the  year  of  manufacture. 


